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fluid  i!e- 
filled,  &c. 


A  SCIENCE  which  treats  of  the  weiglit,  motion, 
-^^  and  equilibria  of  liquid  bodies.  Under  this  head, 
not  only  accounts  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  fluids 
in  general  are  introduced,  and  the  laws  by  which  they 
aft  ;  but  alio  the  art  of  weighing  folid  bodies  in  fluids, 
in  order  to  difcover  their  fpccific  gravities. 

Sect.  I.  0/ ¥lu ins  in  general. 

Sik  Ifaac  Newton's  definition  of  a  fluid  is.  That  it  is 
a  body  yielding  to  any  force  impreflVd,  and  which 
hath  its  parts  vei'v  eallly  moved  one  among  another. 
See  Fluidity. 

This  definition  fuppofcs  the  motion  fpoken  of  pro- 
duced by  a  partial  preffure  ;  for  in  the  cafe  of  an  in- 
comprelfible  fluid,  it  is  demonftrated  by  Dr  Keil,  that 
tinder  a  total  or  an  equal  prefigure,  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  that  the  yielding  body  fhould  move. 

The  original  and  conllittient  parts  of  fluid*  are  by 
the  moderns  conceived  to  be  particles  fmall,  fmooth, 
hard,  and  fpherical :  according  to  which  opinion, 
every  particle  is  of  ilfelf  a  folid  or  a  fixed  body  ;  and, 
when  confidered  fingly,  is  no  fluid,  but  becomes  fo 
only  by  being  jiined  with  other  particles  of  tlie  fame 
kind.  From  this  definition,  it  hath  been  concluded 
by  feme  philofophers,  that  fome  fubftances,  fuch  as 
mercury,  are  eflentially  fluid,  on  account  of  the  par- 
ticular configuration  of  their  particles  ;  but  later  dif- 
coveries  have  evinced  the  fallacy  of  thi:*  opinion,  and 
that  fluidity  is  truly  to  be  reckoned  an  effeft  of  heat. 
See  Fluidity. 

Tint  fluids  have  vacuities,  will  appear  upon  mixing 
fait  with  water,  a  certain  quantity  whereof  will  be 
dilTolved,  and  thereby  imhibtd,  without  enlarging  the 
dimenfions.  A  fluid's  becoming  more  buoyant,  is  a 
certain  proof  that  its  fpecitic  gravity  is  iucreafed,  and 
of  confequeiice  tliat  many  of  its  vacuities  are  thereby 
filled:  after  which  it  may  flill  receive  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  other  diflbluble  bodies,  the  particles  whereof 
are  adapted  to  the  vacancies  remaining,  without  adding 
any  thing  to  its  bulk,  though  the  abfolute  weight  of 
the  whole  fluid  be  thereby  increafed. 

This  might  be  demc»ti1trated,  by  weighing  a  phial 
of  rain-watct  critically,  with  a  nice  balance  :  pour 
this  water  into  a  cup,  and  add  fait  to  it  ;  refund  of 
tlie  clear  liquor  what  will  again  fill  the  phial  ;  an  in- 
<rcafe  of  weight  will  be  found  under  the  fame  dimen- 
fio'iB,  from  a  repletion,  ashasbeen  faid,  of  the  vacuities 
of  the  frefli  water  with  faline  particles. 
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And  as  fluids  have  vacuities,  or  are  not  perfeclly 
denfc  ;  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  they  are  compounded 
of  fmall  fpheres  of  different  diameters,  whofe  inter- 
ftices  may  be  fucceflTively  filled  with  apt  materials  for 
that  purpofe  :  and  the  fmaller  thefe  iuterftices  are,  the 
greater  will  the  gravity  of  the  fluid  always  be. 

For  inftance,  fuppofe  a  barrel  be  filled  with  bullet* 
in  the  moll  compart  manner,  a  great  many  fmall  fliot 
may  afterwards  be  placed  in  the  inter fl.ices  of  thofe 
balls,  the  vacuities  of  the  fliot  may  then  be  rcplenifhcd 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  fea-fand  ;  the  inteiftices  of 
the  grains  of  the  fand  may  again  be  filled  with  water  ; 
and  thus  may  the  weight  of  the  barrel  be  greatly 
augmented,   without  iucreafing   the  general  bulk. —  * 

Now  this   being  true  with   regard  to  folids,    is  appli-  [„' "p'o^ 
cable   alfo   to  fluids.     For    inRance,   liver-water  will  p^rtje,. 
diliblve  a  certain  quantity  of  fait  ;  after  v/hich  it  will 
receive  a  certain  quantity  of  fugar  ;   and  after  that,  a 
certain  quantity  of  aluin,  and  perhaps  other  difToluble 
bodies,  and  not  increafe  its  firlt  dimenfions. 

The  more  perfect  a  fluid  is,  the  more  eafiiy  will  it 
yield  to  all  impreflions,  and  the  more  eafily  will  the 
parts  unite  and  coalefce  when  feparated.  A  perfeft 
fluid  is  that  whofe  parts  are  put  into  motion  by  the 
/ai/l  force  imaginable  :  an  imperfeft  one  is  that  whofe 
parts  yield  to  a /mail  force,  not  the  ka/l.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  in  nature  there  is  no  perfed  fluid,  the  ele- 
ment of  fire  perhaps  excepted  ;  fince  we  fee  that  the 
mutual  attraftion  of  the  parts  of  all  the  fluids,  fubjeft 
to  our  experiments,  renders  them  cohefive  in  fome  de- 
gree ;  and  the  more  they  cling  together,  the  lefs  per- 
feft  their  fluidity  is.  If,  for  inftance,  a  glafs  be  filled 
v/ith  water  above  the  brim,  it  will  vifibly  rife  to  a 
convex  furface,  which,  was  it  a  perfeft  fluid,  free  from 
either  tenacity  or  cohefion,  would  be  impoffihle. 

Mercury,  the  moll  perfect  fluid  we  know,  is  not 
exempt  from  this  attraftion  ;  for  'fhould  the  bottom 
of  a  flat  glafs,  having  a  gentle  rifing  toward  the  mid- 
dle, be  covered  thin  with  quickfilver,  a  little  motion  of 
the  machine  will  caufe  the  fluid  foon  to  feparate  from 
the  middle,  and  lie  round  it  hke  a  ring,  having  edges 
of  a  confiderable  thicknefs. 

But  if  a  like  quantity  thereof  be  poured  into  a  gol- 
den cup,  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  appear  higher  con- 
fiderably  on  the  fides  than  in  the  middle.  Which  may 
proceed  in  part,  perhaps,  from  the  gold's  being  of 
great  denUty,  and  therefore  capable  of  exerting  there- 
on a  greater  degree  of  attraction  than  other  metals. 
Probably  too  it  may  happen  from  its  having  pores  of 
A  an 
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Prtfliire  of  an  spter  difpofition  and  magnitiide  to  receive  the  mi- 
Flu'^K     n„(g  mercurial  particlee,  than  thofe  of  iron  and  feme 

*"""'"""'  other  metals  ;  and  therefore  the  attraftion  of  cohefion 
in  this  experiment  may  obtain  alfo  :  and  every  one 
knows  bov.-  cafily  thtfe  two  bodies  incorporate,  and 
make  a  pevi^ii  ain.ilgama.  But  the  reafon -commonly 
jjiven  for  the  two  phenomena  is,  thattmcrcury,  in  the 
firft  cafe,  attrafts  itfclf  more  than  it  does  glafs  ;  and, 
in  the  lad  cafe,  mercury  altrafts  gold  more  than  it 
does  iifelf. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  held  all  matter  to  be  originally 
homosreneous  ;  and  that  from  the  different  modifica- 
tions and  texture  of  it  alone,  all  bodies  receive  their 
various  (Irufture,  compofition,  and  form.  In  his  defi- 
nition of  a  fluid,  he  ftems  to  imply,  that  he  thought 
fluids  to  be  compofed  of  primary  folids  ;  and.  \n  the 
beginning  of  liib  prhu'ip'ia,  he  fpeaks  of  fand  and  pow- 
ders as  of  imperfcft  fluids. 

BorclH  has  demonftrated,  that  the  conftitucnt  paits 

of  fluids  are  not  fluid,  but  confillent  bodies  ;   and  that 

3         the  elements  of  all  bodies  are  perfeftly  firm  and  hard. 

Flnrer.tine   'flie  incomprefTibllity   of    water,   proved   by   the    Flo- 

*^f"™'^"''rentlne  experiment,  is  a  fufficitnt  evidence  alfo,  that 
each  primary  particle  or  fpherule  thereof  i>  a  perfeft 
and  impenetrable  folid.  Mr  Locke  too,  in  his  EJfay 
cii  Hiiniiin  Underjiwtfwg,   admits  this  to  be  fo. 

This  famous  experiment  was  full  attempted  by  the 
prcat  lord  Veruiam,  who  inclofed  a  quantity  ot  water 
in  lead,  and  found  that  It  inclined  rather  to  make  its 
way  through  the  pores  of  the  mttai,  than  be  reduced 
into  lefs  compafs  bv  any  force  that  could  be  applied. 
The  academics  of  Florence  made  this  experiment  af- 
terwards more  accurately  wich  a  globe  of  filver,  as 
being  a  mstdl  lefs  yielding  and  duftlle  than  gold. 
This  being  filled  with  water,  and  well  clofcd,  they 
found,  by  hammering  gently  theicon,  that  the  fpheri- 
city  of  the  globe  was  altered  to  a  lefs  capacious  fi- 
gure (as  might  geometrically  be  proved);  but  a  ])art 
of  the  water  always  like  dew  came  through  its  fides 
before  this  could  be  obtained.  This  has  been  attempted 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  fo  many  competent  judges, 
t  n  gold  and  feveral  other  metals  fmce,  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs,  that  we  do  not  hold  any  fluid  in  its  natural  ftate, 
except  the  air,  to  be  either  compitflTible  or  elaflic. — 
lu  fome  experiments  by  Mr  Canton,  it  hath  been  ob- 
fcrved,  that  water  is  more  or  lefs  comprefTed  accord- 
ing to  the  different  conilitution  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
whence  it  hath  been  concluded  that  the  Florentine 
experiment  was  erroneous:  but  it  will  not  follow,  that 
water  can  be  compreffed  by  any  artificial  force,  be- 
caufe  nature  hatli  a  method  of  comprefTing  it  ;  any 
more  than  that  folid  metal  can  be  compreffed  artifi- 
cially, though  we  know  that  very  flight  degrees  of 
heal  and  cold  will  expand  or  contrail  its  dimenlions. 
See  Water. 

SiiCT.  II.  Of  the  Gravity  and  Freffure  ef  Fluids. 

■,.,.,'*      r       All  bodies,  both  flHid  and  folid,   prefs  downwards 
iii  much       by  the  force  of  gra-^  !ty  :   but  fluids  have  this  woridtr- 
iijiwhidas  ful  property,  that  their  prefTure  upwavds  and  fidewife 
ti.AMiHard.  jg  f.q,,al  t(j  {Jjjir  prtfTure   downxvards;   and  this  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  their  perpendicular  height,  with- 
out any  regard  to   their  quantity  :    for,  as  each  par- 
ticle ia  fjulte  fiee  to  move,  it  will  move  towards  tliat 


part  or  fide  in  which  the  prefTure  is  Icatt.    And  iience,  PrefTare  of 
no  particle  or  quantity  of  a  fluid  can  be  at  reft  till  it  is      ^'""^•- 
every  way  equally  prefTcd.  '  ' 

To  flijw  by  experiment  that  fluids  prefs  upwaid  as  pi^j^ 
well  as  downward,  let  A  B  be  a  long  upright  tube  ci^xxxix. 
filled  with  water  near  to  Its  top;  and  CD  a  fmall  tube  °"  ^' 
open  at  both,  ends,  and  immerfed  into  the  water  in  the 
large  one  :  If  the  immerfion  be  quick,  you  will  fee 
the  water  rife  In  the  f  nail  tube  to  the  fame  Weight 
that  it  ftands  in  the  great  one,  or  until  the  furfaces 
of  the  water  in  both  are  on  the  fame  level  :  which 
fhows  that  the  water  Is  prefTed  upward  into  the  fmall 
tube  by  the  weight  of  what  is  in  the  great  one  ;  other- 
wife  it  could  never  rife  therein,  contrary  to  its  natural 
gravity,  unicfs  the  diameter  of  the  bore  were  fa 
fmall,  that  the  Dttrattion  of  the  tube  would  ralfe  the 
water;  which  will  never  happen,  if  the  tube  be  as 
wide  as  that  in  a  common  barometer.  And,  as  the 
water  rifes  no  higher  in  the  fmall  tube  than  till  its 
furfjcc  be  on  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the  water  in 
the  great  one,  this  ihows  that  the  piefTure  Is  not  in 
propouion  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  great  tube, 
but  in  proportion  to  its  perpendicular  height  therein  : 
for  there  is  much  more  water  in  the  great  tube  all 
around  the  fmall  one,  than  what  is  raifed  to  the  fame  " 

height  in  the  fmall  one  as  it  ftands  in  the  great. 

'fake  out  the  fmall  tube,  and  let  the  water  run  out 
of  it  ;  then  it  will  be  filled  with  air.  Stop  its  upper 
end  with  the  cork  C,  and  it  will  be  full  of  air  all  be- 
low the  cork  :  this  done,  plunge  it  again  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water  in  the  great  tube,  and  you  will  fee 
the  water  rife  up  In  it  to  the  height  E.  Whicli  flrows 
that  the  air  is  a  body,  otherwlfe  it  could  not  hinder 
the  water  from  riling  up  to  the  fame  height  as  it 
did  bcfjre,  namely,  to  A  ;  and  in  fo  doing,  it  drove 
the  air  out  at  the  top  ;  but  now  the  air  is  confined 
by  the  cork  C  :  And  it  alfo  fliows  that  the  air  is  a 
compreffible  body  ;  for  if  It  were  not  fo,  a  drop  of 
water  could  not  enter  Into  the  tube. 

The  pieflure  of  fluids  being  equal  lu  all  diredllon?, 
it  follows,  that  the  fides  of  a  veffel  are  as  much  preded 
by  a  fluid  in  it,  all  around  in  any  given  ring  of  points» 
as  the  fluid  below  lliat  ring  is  preifel  by  tlie  weight 
of  all  that  ftands  above  it.  Hence  the  preffure  upon 
every  point  in  the  fides,  immediately  above  the  bottom, 
is  equal  to  the  preffure  upon  every  point  of  the  bottom. 
— To  fhow  this  by  experiment,  let  a  hule  be  made  at  e?\g.  3. 
in  the  fide  of  the  tube  AB  clufc  by  the  bottom,  and 
another  hole  of  the  fame  fixe  In  the  bottom  at  C  ; 
then  pour  your  water  into  the  tube,  keeping  It  full  as 
long  as  you  choofc  the  holes  fhould  run,  and  have  two 
bafons  ready  to  receive  the  water  that  runs  through 
the  two  holes,  until  you  think  there  is  enough  in 
each  bafon  ;  and  you  will  find  by  meafuring  the  quan- 
tities, that  they  are  equal.  Which  fhows  that  the  wa- 
ter run  with  equal  Ipeed  through  both  holes  ;  which 
it  could  not  have  done,  if  it  had  not  been  equally 
prcffed  through  them  both.  J'or,  If  a  hole  of  the 
fame  fiz.e  be  made  in  the  fide  of  the  tube,  as  abouty", 
and  if  all  three  are  permitted  to  run  together,  you 
will  find  that  the  quantity  run  through  the  hole  at  f 
Is  much  lefs  than  what  has  run  in  the  fame  time 
through  either  of  the  holes  C  or  e. 

In  the  fame  figure,  let  the  tube  be  re  curved  from 
the  bottom  at  C  Into  the  fliape  DE,  and  the  hole  at 
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PrtlTure  of  C  be  flopt  with   a   cork.     Then  pour  water  into  the  Join  each  bottom  to  its  veflVl  by  a  hinge   D,  fo  that 

tube  to  any  height,   as  A^,  and  it  will  fpout  up  in   a  it  may  lie  open  like  the  lid  of  a  box  ;  and  let  each  bot- 

jet  EFG,  nearly  as  high  as  it  is  kept  in  the  tube  AB,  torn  be  ktpt  up  to  its  veflel  by  equal  weights  E  and  E 

by  continuing  to  pour  in  as  much  there  as  runs  through  hung   to  lines    which  go  over  the   pulleys    F  and   F 
the  hole  E  ;  which  will  be  the  cafe  whilft  the  furface 


3 

Pr.-fTiire  of 

fluiJs. 
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A^  keeps  at  the  fame  height.     And  if  a  little  ball  of 
cork  G  be  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  jet,  it  will  be  fup- 
ported  thereby,  and  dance  upon  it.     The  reafon  why 
the  jet  rifes  not   quite   fo   high  as  the  furface  of  the 
water  A^,  is  owing  to  the  reiiftance  it  meets  with  in 
the  open  air  :  for  if  a  tube,  either  great  or  fmall,  was 
fcrewed  upon  the  pipe  at  E,   the  water  would   rife  in 
it  until  the  furfaces  of  the  water  in  both  tubes  were 
on  the  fame  level ;   as  will  be  fhown  by  the  next  expe- 
riment. 
The  hvdro-      Any  quantity  of  a  fluid,    how  fmall  foever,  may  be 
flatic  para-  made  to  balance  and  fupport  any  quantity,  how  great 
dox.  foever.     This    is   defervedly    termed    the    hydrojlatical 

paradox;  which  we  fhall  firft  {how  by  an  experiment, 
and  then  account  for  it  upon  the  principle  above  men- 
tioned, namely,  that  the  prejjure  of  Jlutds  is  direSly  as 
their  perpendicular  height,  luilhout  any  regard  to  iheir 
quantity. 

Let  a  fmall  glafs  tube  DCG,  open  at  both  ends, 
and  bended  at  B,  be  joined  to  the  end  of  a  great  one 
A I  at  cd,  where  the  great  one  is  alfo  open  ;  fo  that 
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(whofe  blocks  are  fixed  to  the  fides  of  the  veffds  at/), 
and  the  lines  tied  to  hooks  at  d  and  d,  fixed  in  brafs 
bottoms  oppofite  to  the  hinges  D  and  D.  Things 
being  thus  prepared  and  fitted,  hold  the  veffel  A  B 
(fig.  6.)  upright  in  your  hands  over  a  bafon  on  a 
table,  and  caufe  water  to  be  poured  into  the  veiTel 
flowly,  till  the  preffure  of  the  water  bears  down  its 
bottom  at  the  fide  d,  and  raifes  the  weight  E  ;  and 
then  part  of  the  water  will  run  out  at  d.  Mark  the 
height  at  which  the  furface  H  of  the  water  ftood  in 
the  veffel,  when  the  bottom  began  to  give  way  at  d ; 
and  then,  holding  up  the  other  vtfi'el  AB  (fi^'.  5.)  in 
the  fame  manner,  caufe  water  to  be  poured  into  it  at 
H  :  and  you  will  fee,  that  when  the  water  rifes  to  i\. 
in  this  veffel,  jult  as  high  as  it  did  in  the  former,  it» 
bottom  will  allo_  give  way  at  d,  and  it  will  lofe  part  of 
the  water. 

The  natural  reafon  of  this  furprifing  phenomenon 
is,  that  fince  all  parts  of  a  fluid  at  equal  depths  be- 
low the  furface  are  equally  prefl"td  in  all  manner  of 
direftions,  the  water  immediately  below  the  fixed 
part  B/(fig.  5.)  will  be  prelfed  as   much   upward  a- 


thefe  tubes  in  their  openings  may  freely  communicate  gainil  its  lower  furface  within  the  veficl,  by  the  action 

with  each  other.     Then  pour  water  through  a  fmal!  of  the  column   A^,  as   it   would  be  by  a  column  of 

necked  funnel  into  the   fmall  tube  at  H  ;  this  water  the  fame  height,  and  of  any  diameter  whatever  ■    (as 

will  run  through  the  joining   of  the   tubes  at  cd,  and  was  evident  by  the  experiment  with  the  tube,    fi?.  4.) 

rife  up  into  the  great  tube;  and  if  you  continue  pour-  and  therefore,  fince  aftion  aiid  reaction  are  equal  and 


ing  until  the  furface  of  the  water  comes  to  any  part,  as 
A,  in  the  great  tube,  and  then  leave  off,  you  will  fee 
that  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  fmall  tube  will  be 
juft  as  high  at  D  ;  fo  that  the  perpendicular  altitude 
of  the  water  will  be  the  fame  in  both  tubes,  however 
fmall  the  one  be  in  proportion  to  the  other.  This 
(hows,  that  the  fmall  column  DCG  balances  and  fup- 
ports  the  great  column  Acd ,•  which  it  could  not  do 
if  their  preffures  were  not  equal  againll  one  another  in 
the  recurved  bottom  at  B. — If  the  fmall  tube  be 
made  longer,  and  inclined  in  the  fituation  GEF,  the 
furface  of  the  water  in  it  will  Hand  at  F,  on  the  fame 
level  with  the  furface  A  in  the  great  tube  :  that  is, 
the  water  will  have  the  fame   perpendicular   height  in 


contrary  to  each  other,  the  water  immediately  belo>v 
the  furface  B/wIll  be  prcffed  as  much  downward  by 
it,  as  if  it  was  immediately  touched  and  prcffed  by  a 
column  of  the  height  g  A,  and  of  the  diameter  B/.- 
and  therefore  the  water  in  the  cavity  BD  df  will  be 
pieffcd  as  much  downward  upon  its  bottom  CC,  as 
the  bottom  of  the  other  veffel  (fig.  6.)  is  prefi'ed  by 
all  the  water  above  it. 

To  illullrate  this  a  little  farther,  let  a  hole  be  made  p 
at/ in  the  fixed  top  B/,  and  let  a  tube  G  be  put  into 
It  ;  then,  if  water  be  poured  into  the  tube  A,  it  will 
(after  fining  the  cavity  B  d)  rife  up  into  the  tube  G, 
until  it  comes  to  a  level  witii  that  in  the  tube  A  ; 
which  is  manifeflly  owing  to  the  preffure  of  the  water 


>e-S' 


both  tubes,   although  the  column  in  the  fmall  tube  is     in  the  tube   A,  upon   that  in  the  cavity  of  the  vcffcl 


r,g.s,6. 


longer  than  that  in  the  great  one  ;  the  former   being 
oblique,  and  the  latter  perpendicular. 

Since  then  the  preffure  of  fluids  is  direAly  as  their 
perpendicular  heights,  without  any  regard  to  their 
quantities,  it  appears,  that  whatever  the  figure  or  fize 
of  veffels  be,  if  they  are  of  equal  heights,  and  if  the 
areas  of  their  bottoms  are  equal,  the  preffures  of  equal 
heights  of  water  are  equal  upon  the  bottoms  of  thefe 
veffels ;  even  though  the  one  fhould  hold  a  thoufand 
or  ten  thoufand  times  as  much  water  as  woiild  fill  the 
other-  To  confirm  this  part  of  the  hydrollatical  pa- 
radox by  an  experiment,  let  two  veffels  be  prepared 
■of  equal  heights,  but  very  unequal  contents,  fuch  as 
AB  fig.  5.  and  AB  in  fig.  6.  Let  each  veffel  be  open 
at  both  ends,  and  their  bottoms  Y)  d,  Ddhe  of  equal 
widths.  Let  a  brafs  bottom  CC  be  exaftly  fitted  to 
each  veffel,  not  to  ga  into  it,  but  for  it  to  fland  upon; 
and  let  a  piece  of  wet  leather  be  put  between  each 
veffel  and  its  brafs  bc^tom,  for  the  fake  of  clofenefs. 


below  it.  Confcquently,  that  part  of  the  top  Bf,  in 
which  the  hole  is  now  made,  would,  if  corked  up,  be 
preffed  upward  with  a  force  equal  to  the  whole  weight  of 
allthe  water  which  is  fupported  in  the  tubcG:  and  the 
fame  thing  would  hold  at^,  if  a  hole  were  made  there. 
And  fo,  if  the  whole  cover  or  top  B/wtre  full  cf  holes, 
and  had  tubes  as  high  as  the  middle  one  Ag  put  into 
them,  the  water  in  each  tube  would  rife  to  the  fame 
height  as  it  is  kept  in  the  tube  A,  by  pourintr  more 
into  it,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  that  it  fulfains  by 
fupplying  the  others,  until  they  are  ail  full  ;  and  thru 
the  water  in  the  tube  A  would  fupport  equal  heights 
of  water  in  all  the  rell  of  the  tubes.  Or,  if  all  th; 
tubes  except  A,  or  any  other  one,  were  taken  awav, 
and  a  large  tube  equal  in  diameter  to  the  whole  top 
B/were  placed  upon  it  and  cemented  to  it,  and 
then  if  water  were  poured  into  the  tube  that  was  left 
in  either  of  the  holes,  it  would  afcend  through  all  the 


relt   of  the   holes. 


until  itnllcd  the  large  tafce  to  th. 
A  2  fame 
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■prcffure  of  fame  height  that  it  (lands  in  the  fmall  one,  after  a  fuf- 
^''"'^■-  ficient  quantity  had  bixn  poured  into  it:  which  fhows, 
'"""''""''^  that  the  top  B/ was  preffed  upward  by  the  water 
under  it,  and  before  any  hole  was  made  in  it,  with  a 
force  equal  that  wherewith  it  is  now  preffed  downward 
by  the  weight  of  all  the  water  abore  it  in  the  great 
lube.  And  therefore,  the  reaftion  of  the  fixed  top 
B/  mud  be  as  great,  in  preffing  the  water  down- 
ward upon  the  bottom  CC,  as  the  whole  preffure  of 
the  water  in  the  great  tube  would  have  been,  if  the 
top  had  been  taken  away;  and  the  water  in  that  tube 
left  to  prefs  diredly  upon  the  water  in  the  cavity 
,  BDrt'/. 
The  hydro-  Peihaps  the  bed  machine  in  the  world  for  demon- 
ftuticliel-  flrating  the  upward  prcvfure  of  fluidr,  is  the  hydro- 
lows,  fig.  7.ftatic  bellows,  which  ccnfift-;  of  two  thick  oval  boards 
AB,  EF,  each  about  16  inches  broad,  and  18  inches 
long :  the  fides  are  of  leather,  joined  very  clofe 
to  the  top  and  bottom  by  ftrong  nails.  CD  is  a  pipe 
fcrewed  into  a  piece  of  brafs  on  the  top-board  at  C. 
Let  fome  watei  be  poured  into  the  pipe  at  D,  winch 
will  run  into  the  bellows,  and  feparate  the  boards  a 
little.  Then  lay  three  weights,  each  weighing  100 
pounds,  upon  the  upper  board  ;  and  pour  more  water 
into  the  pipe,  which  will  run  into  the  bellows,  and 
raife  up  the  board  with  all  the  weights  upon  it  ;  and 
if  the  pipe  be  kept  full  until  the  weights  are  raifed  as 
high  as  the  leather  which  covers  the  bellows  will  al- 
low them,  the  water  will  remain  in  the  pipe,  and  ftip- 
port  all  the  weights,  even  though  it  fliould  weigh  no 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  they  300  pounds: 
nor  will  all  their  force  be  able  to  caufe  them  to  de- 
fcend  and  force  the  water  out  at  the  top  of  the  pipe. 

The  reafon  of  this  will  be  made  evident,  by  conli- 
dering  what  has  been  already  faid  of  the  refult  of  the 
preffiire  of  fluids  of  equal  heights  without  any  regard 
to  their  quantity.  For  if  a  hole  be  made  in  the  up- 
per board,  and  a  tube  be  put  into  it,  the  water  will 
rife  in  the  tube  to  the  fame  height  that  it  does  in  the 
pipe  ;  and  would  rife  as  high  (by  fupplying  the  pipe) 
in  as  many  tubes  as  the  board  could  contain  holes. 
Now,  fuppofe  only  one  hole  to  be  made  in  any  part 
of  the  board,  of  an  equal  diameter  with  the  bore  of 
the  pipe,  and  that  the  pijje  holds  jull  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  water  ;  if  a  perfon  claps  his  finger  upon 
the  hole,  and  the  pipe  be  filled  with  water,  he  will  lind 
his  finger  to  be  prelted  upward  with  a  force  equal  to  a 
quarter  of  a  pound.  And  as  the  fame  prtilhre  is  equal 
upon  all  equal  parts  of  the  board,  each  part,  whole 
area  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  hole,  will  be  preffed 
upward  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  :  the  fum  of  all  «hich  preffiires  againft  the  un- 
der fide  of  an  oval  board  1 6  inches  broad,  and  1  8  inches 
long,  will  amount  to  30oll>.  ;  and  therefore  fo  much 
weight  will  be  raifed  up  and  fupported  by  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  water  in  the  pipe. 
How  a  man  Hence,  if  a  man  itands  upon  the  upper  board,  and 
mav  ■■■■'((  blows  into  the  bellows  through  the  pipe,  he  will  raife 
hin.fcif  11,  -  Ijinifelf  upward  upon  the  board  :  and  the  fmallcr  the 
bre'^t)  '  '*bore  of  the  pipe  is,  the  eafier  he  will  be  able  to  raife 
himfelf.  And  then,  by  clapping  his  finger  upon  the 
top  of  the  pipe,  he  can  fupport  himfelf  as  long  as  he 
pleafes  ;  provided  the  bellows  be  air-tight,  fo  as  not 
to  lofe  what  is  blown  into  it. 

Upon  this  principle  of  the  upward  preffure  of  fluids. 
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a  piece  of  lead  may  be  made  to  fwim  in  water,  by  im-  Preffure  of 
merfing  it  to  a  proper  depth,  and  keeping  the  water  Fluids, 
from  getting  above  it.  Let  CD  be  a  glafs  tube,  open  ' 
at  both  ends  ;  and  EFG  a  flat  piece  of  lead,  exadly  How  lca4 
fitted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  not  to  go  within  may  be 
it,  but  for  it  to  ftand  upon  ;  with  a  wet  leather  be-  made  to 
tween  the  lead  and  the  tube,  to  make  clofe  work.  Let'^'*'"'  '" 
this  kaden  bottom  be  half  an  inch  thick,  and  held  ^ j'^,_'g^ 
clofe  to  the  tube  by  pulling  the  packthread  IHL  up- 
ward at  L  with  one  hand,  whilit  the  tube  is  held  in 
the  other  by  the  upper  end  C.  In  this  fituation,  let 
the  tube  be  immtrfed  in  water  in  the  glafs  veffel  AB, 
to  the  depth  of  lix  inches  below  the  furface  of  the  wa-. 
ter  at  K  ;  and  then,  the  leaden  bottom  EFG  will  be 
plunged  to  the  depth  of  fomewhat  more  than  eleven 
times  its  own  ihicknefs  :  holding  the  tube  at  that 
depth,  you  m.ay  let  go  the  thread  at  L  ;  and  the  lead 
will  not  fall  from  the  tube,  but  will  be  kept  to  it  by 
the  upward  preffure  of  the  water  below  it  occafioneJ 
by  the  height  of  the  water  at  K  above  the  level  of  the 
lead.  For  as  lead  is  i  1.33  times  as  heavy  as  its  bulk  of 
water,  and  is  in  this  experiment  immerfed  to  a  depth 
fomewhat  more  than  I  1.33  times  its  thicknefs,  and  no 
water  getting  into  the  tube  between  it  and  the  lead,  the 
column  of  water  EnfcG  below  the  lead  is  preffed  up- 
ward againft  it  by  the  water  KDEGL  all  around  the 
tube  ;  which  water  being  a  little  more  than  1  1.33  times 
as  high  as  the  lead  is  thick,  is  fufficient  to  balance  and 
fupport  the  lead  at  the  depth  KE.  If  a  little  water 
be  poured  into  the  tube  upon  the  lead,  it  will  inereale 
the  weight  upo.i  the  column  of  water  under  the  lead, 
and  caufe  the  lead  to  fall  from  the  tube  to  the  bottom 
of  the  glafs  veffel,  where  it  will  lie  in  the  fituation  i  J. 
Or,  if  the  tube  be  raifed  a  little  in  the  water,  the  lead 
will  fall  by  its  own  weight,  which  will  then  be  to'j 
great  for  the  prefTure  of  the  water  around  the  tube  up- 
on the  column  of  water  below  it.  But  the  following 
method  of  making  an  extremely  heavy  body  float  upoit 
water  is  more  elegant.  Take  a  long  glafs  tube,  open 
at  both  ends  ;  flopping  the  lower  end  with  a  finger, 
pour  in  fome  quickfilver  at  the  other  end,  io  as  to  take 
up  about  half  an  inch  in  the  tube  below.  Immerfe 
this  tube,  with  the  finger  Hill  at  the  bottom,  in  a  deep 
glafs  veffel  filled  with  water ;  and  when  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube  is  about  feven  inches  below  the  furface,  take 
away  the  finger  from  it,  and  then  you  will  fee  the 
quickfilver  not  fink  into  the  veffel,  but  remain  fufpend- 
ed  upon  tlie  tube,  and  floating,  if  we  may  fo  exprefs 
it,  upon  the  water  in  the  glafs-veffel. 

In  the  fame  manner  as  an  heavy  body  was  made  '0,^^^'  .. 
fwim  on  water,  by  taking  away  the  upward  preffure  ;  wood  may 
fo  may  a  light  body,  like   wood,  be  made   to  remain  be  made  t« 
funk   at   the   bottom,   by  depriving   it   of  all  preffure  j"^  '^  '''^ 
from  below  :  for  if  two  equal  pieces  of  wood  be  planed,  ^y,,i^ 
furface  to  furface,  fo  that    no  water   can  get   betweea 
them,  and  then  one  of  them  fc  ilj  be  cemented  to  the 
infide   of  the   veffel's   bottom ;   then   the   other  being 
placed  upon  this,  and,  while  the  veffel  is  filling,  being 
kept  down  by  a  flick ;   when  the   flick  is  removed  and 
the   veffel    full,  the  upper  piece  of  wood  will  not  rife 
from  the   lower  one,  but   continue   funk  under  water, 
though  it  is  aitually  much   lighter  than  water  ;  for  as 
there  is  no  refillance  to  its  under  furface  to  drive  it  up- 
ward, while  its  upper  furface  is  flrongly  preffed  down, 
it  mufl  neceffaiily  remaia  at  the  bottom. 
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Sect.  III.  Of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Bodies. 


10 

of  fpccific 
gravity. 


When  an  unfpongyor  folid  body  finks  in  a  vefTel  of 
water,  it  removes  a  body  of  water  equal  to  its  own 
bulk,  out  of  the  place  to  which  it  defc'ends.  If,  for 
inllance,  a  copper  ball  is  let  drop  into  a  glafs  of  water, 
we  well  know,  that  if  it  finks,  it  will  take  up  as  much 
room  as  a  globe  of  water  equal  to  itfelf  in  fize  took  up 
before. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  this  watery  globe  removed  by 
the  ball  were  frozen  into  a  folid  fubllance,  and  weigh- 
ed in  a  fcale  again.1  the  copper  ball :  now  the  copper 
ball  being  more  in  weight  than  the  globe,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  will  fink  its  own  fcale,  and  drive  up  the 
oppofite,  as  all  heavier  bodies  do  when  weighed  againfl: 
lighter;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  copper  ball  be  lighter 
than  the  water  slobe,  the  ball  will  rife.  Again,  then 
let  us  fuppofe  the  copper  ball  going  to  be  immerfed  in 
water  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  defcend,  it  mull  difplace 
a  globe  of  water  equal  to  itftlf  in  bulk.  If  tlie  copper 
ball  be  heavier  than  the  globe,  its  preffure  will  over- 
come the  other's  refillance,  ami  It  will  fink  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  but  if  the  watery  globe  be  heavier,  its  prelTure 
upwards  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  ball  down- 
ward, and  the  ball  will  rife  or  fwim.  In  a  woid,  in 
proportion  as  the  ball  is  heavier  than  the  fimilar  bulk 
of  water,  it  will  defcend  with  greater  force  ;  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  lighter,  it  will  be  raifed  more  to  the 
furface. 

From  all  this  we  may  deduce  one  general  rule, 
which  will  meafure  the  force  with  which  any  folid 
body  tends  to  fwim  or  fink  in  water;  namely.  Every 
body  immerfed  in  •water,  lofes  jujl  as  much  of  its  lufight 
as'eqnah  the  iveight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Thus, 
for  inftancc,  if  the  body  be  two  ounces,  and  an  equal 
bulk  of  water  be  one  ounce,  the  body  vchen  plunged, 
■will  fink  towards  the  bottom  of  the  water  with  a 
weight  of  one  ounce.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  folid 
body  be  but  one  ounce,  and  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk 
ofwatfr  be  two  ounces;  the  folid,  when  plunged,  will 
remove  but  one  ounce,  that  is  half  as  much  water  as 
is  equal  to  its  own  bulk:  fo  that,  confequtntly,  it  can- 
not defcend;  for  to  do  that,  it  mud  remove  a  qua;iti- 
ty  of  water  tqial  to  its  own  bulk.  Again,  if  tlie  fo- 
lid be  too  ounces-,  and  the  equal  bulk  of  water  two 
ounces,  the  folid,  wherever  it  is  phmged,  wdl  nei- 
ther rife  nor  fink,  but  remain   fulpcnded  at  any  depth. 

Thus  we  fee  the  reaion  why  fome  bodies  fwim  in 
water,  and  oihers  fink.  Bodies  of  large  bulk  and  little 
weight,  like  coik  or  feathers,  mull  nccellarily  fwim,  be- 
caufe  an  equal  bulk  of  water  is  heavier  than  they  ;  bo- 
dies of  little  bulk  but  great  weight,  like  lead  or  gold, 
muft  fink,  becaufe  they  are  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk 
of  water.  The  bulk  and  the  weight  of  any  body  con- 
fidered  together,  is  called  ilifpecfic  gravity  ;  and  the 
proportion  of  both  in  any  body  is  eafily  found  by  wa- 
ter. A  body  of  little  bulk  and  great  weight,  readily 
finks  in  water;  and  it  is  faid  to  have  fpecific  gravity  ;  a 
body  of  great  bulk  and  little  weight,  lofes  almoll  all  its 
weight  in  water,  and  therefore  is  faid  to  have  but  little 
fpecilic  gravity.  A  woolpack  has  actually  greater  real 
gravity,  or  weighs  more  in  air,  than  a  cannon  ball  ;  but 
for  all  that,  a  cannon  ball  may  have  more  fpccific  gra- 
vity, and  weigh  more  than  the  woolpack,  in  water. 


Denjity  is  a  general  term   that   means  the  fame  thing  ;     Specific 
fpecific  gravity  is  only  a  relative  term,  ufed  when  folids   Gravities. 
are  weighed  in  fluids,  or  fluids  in  fluids.  * 

As  every  folid  finks  more  readily  in  water,  in  pro- 
portion as  its  fpecific  gravity  is  great,  or  as  it  con- 
tains greater  weight  under  a  fmallcr  bulk,  it  will  fol- 
low, that  the  fame  body  may  very  often  have  different 
fpecific  gravities,  and  that  it  will  fink  at  one  time  and 
fwim  at  another.  Thus  a  man,  when  he  h:ippens  to 
fall  alive  into  the  water,  finks  to  the  bottom  ;  for  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  his  body  is  then  greater  than  that 
of  water  :  but  if,  by  being  drowned,  he  lies  at  the 
bottom  for  fome  days,  his  body  fwells  by  putrefaftion, 
which  difunites  its  parts  ;  thus  its  fpecific  gravity  be- 
comes lefs  than  that  of  water,  and  he  floats  upon  the 
fur  face.  j  j 

Several  more  important  ufes  are  the  refult  of  our  How  to  Jif- 
being  able  exaftly  to  determine  the  fpecific  gravities  c"ver  adul- 
of  bodies.     We   can,   by    weighing  metals  in   water, '^'^^"""^  "^ 


difcover  their  adulterations  or  mixtures  with  greater 
exaftnefs  than  by  any  ether  means  whatfoever.  By 
this  means,  the  counterfeit  coin,  which  may  be  ofl^cr- 
ed  us  as  gold,  will  be  very  eafily  diiUnguifhed,  and 
known  to  be  a  bafer  metal.  For  inllance,  if  we  are 
offered  a  brafs  counter  for  a  guinea,  and  we  fufpeft  it  ; 
fuppofe,  to  clear  our  fiifpicions,  we  weigh  it  in  the 
ufual  manner  againft  a  real  guinea  in  the  oppofite  fcale, 
and  it  is  of  the  exaft  weight,  yet  ftill  we  fiifpedl  it  ; 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  To  melt  or  dellroy  the  figure 
of  the  coin  would  be  inconvenient  and  improper  :  a 
much  better  and  more  accurate  method  remains.  We 
have  only  to  weigh  a  real  guinea  in  water,  and  we  fhall 
thus  find  that  it  lofes  but  a  nineteenth  part  c>f  its 
weight  in  the  balance:  We  then  weigh  the  brafs  coun- 
ter in  water,  and  we  aflualiy  find  it  lofes  an  eighth 
part  of  its  weight  by  being  weighed  in  this  manner. 
This  at  once  demonltrates,  that  the  coin  is  made  of  a 
bafe  metal,  and  not  gold  ;  for  as  gold  is  the  heaviellof 
all  metals,  it  will  lofe  lefs  of  its  weight  by  being  weigh- 
ed in  water  than  any  other. 

This  method  Archimedes  firft  made  ufe  of  to  deteA 
a  fraud  with  regard  to  the  crown  of  Hiero  king  of  8y- 
racufe.  Hiero  had  employed  a  goldlmlth  to  make  hlirt 
a, crown,  and  furnifhed  hir.i  with  a  certain  weight  of 
gold  for  that  purpoie  ;  the  crown  was  made,  the 
weight  was  the  fame  as  before,  but  lUil  the  king  fiif- 
pefted  that  there  was  an  adulteration  in  the  metal. 
Archimedes  was  applied  to  ;  who,  as  the  llory  goes, 
was  tor  fome  time  unable  to  rieted  the  Impofiiion.  It 
happened,  however,  one  day  as  the  philolopher  was 
llcpping  into  a  bath,  that  he  took  notice  tlie  water 
rofe  in  the  badi  in  proportion  to  the  part  of  his  body 
immerfed.  From  this  accident  he  received  a  hint  ; 
wherewith  he  was  fo  tranfportcd,  that  he  jumped  out 
of  the  bath,  and  ran  naked  about  the  ftreets  of  Syra- 
cufe,  crying  in  a  wild  manner,  /  have  found  it  !  I  have 
found  it  ! — In  confequence  of  this  fpeculation,  he  pro- 
cured a  ball  of  gold  and  another  of  filver,  exactly  of 
the  weight  of  the  crown,  confidering,  that  if  the  crown 
were  altogether  of  gold,  the  ball  of  gold  would  be  of 
the  fame  bulk  as  the  crown,  and  when  immerfed  in 
water,  would  raife  the  water  juft  as  high  as  the  crown, 
immerfed  ;  but  if  it  were  wholly  of  filver,  the  ball  of 
filver  being  immerfed,  would  raife  the  water  no  higher 
than  tlie  crown  immerfed  j  and  if  the   crown  was  of 

gold 
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Specific  gold  and  filver  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion,  this  pro- 
Gravities,  portion  would  be  difcovered  by  the  height  to  which 
'""""V— ^  the  crown  would  raifc  the  water  higher  than  the  gold 
and  lower  thrtii  the  filver.  Accordingly,  let  AMLB 
be  a  velTel  filled  with  water  to  the  height  D  C,  and  let 
the  mafs  of  gold,  equal  in  weight  to  the  crown,  on 
being  immerfed  into  the  water,  raii'e  the  furface  of  it  to 
E,  and  the  mafs  of  filver  raife  it  to  G  ;  then  if  the 
height  of  the  veffel  above  D  C  be  divided  into  equal 
parts,  and  D  F=  I',  and  D  G=  '  9,  it  is  plain  the 
bulks  of  gold  and  filver  will  be  as  D  F  to  D  G,  and 
the  fpecific  gravities  in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  thefe 
qiiantities,  or  as  D  G  to  D  F.  If  the  crown  be  im- 
merfe'd,  it  will  raile  the  furface  of  water  to  E  ;  whence 
the  proportion  of  the  bulks  of  the  gold  and  filv-tr  in 
the  crown  may  be  determined.  For  iince  the  difler- 
ence  of  the  fpccilic  gravities  of  the  gold  and  filver  is 
UG— DF=FG=:«,  if  the  bulk  of  the  crown  is 
divided  iii*C)  eight  equal  parts,  it  is  evident,  that  fince 
the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  dcbafed  and  pure  gold 
crowns  will  be  as  the  bulks  inverftly,  that  is,  as  DF  to 
DE,  we  can  eafily  find  the  point  H,  which  wlUexprefs 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  former;  for  DE:  DF::DG: 
DH.  This  point  H  always  divides  the  difference  EG 
into  two  parts  GH,  HE,  which  have  the  fame  propor- 
tion as  the  parts  of  tllver  in  the  crown  to  the  parts  of 
gold  ;  for  as  the  point  E  afccnds,  the  point  H  delcends, 
and  when  E  coincides  with  G,  H  falls  upon  E,  and  the 
crown  becomes  wliolly  filver  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  E 
defcends  to  F,  and  Hafcendsto  G,  the  crown  becomes 
wholly  gold ;  therefore  FH  will  be  every  where  to  HG 
as  the  parts  of  gold  to  the  parts  of  filver  in  the  crown. 
Confequently,  in  the  prefcnt  cafe,  becaufe  the  crown, 
when  immerfed,  taifes  the  water  to  the  height  DE,  and 
H  is  three  divifions  below  G,  it  fliows  that  three  of  the 
eight  parts  of  the  crown  ate  filver,  and  the  other  five 
parts  gold,  as  H  is  five  of  the  divifions  above  F.  Hence 
the  bulk  of  the  gold  in  the  crown  is  to  that  of  the  filver 
as  5  to  V  In  f""ie  fui^l^  method  as  this  Archimedes  de- 
duced his  propofition,  viz.  that  the  difference  of  the  Ipe- 
cific  gravities  of  the  compound  and  lighter  ingredient, 
i.  e.  5  (fuppofing  the  fpecific  gravity  of  gold  to  filver  as 
19  to  II,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  king's  crown 
to  be  16),  is  to  the  difference  of  the  fpecific  gravities 
of  the  heavier  ingredient  and  the  compound,  i.  e.  3,  as 
the  bulkofgold  to  that  of  filver  made  up  of:  fo  that  if 
the  whole  crown  were  divided  into  eight  parts,  the 
gold  would  confift  of  five,  and  the  filver  of  three  ;  and 
the  magnitudes  5  and  3,  multiplied  by  the  fpecific  gra- 
vities 1 9  and  I !  refpedtively,  will  give  the  numbers  95 
and  33,  cxpreffing  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the 
gold  to  that  of  the  filver. 

This  propofition  of  Archimedes  may  be  demonftra- 
ted  analytically  in  the  following  manner:  let  the 
magnitudes  of  the  gold  and  filver  in  the  crown  be  A 
and  B,  and  their  fpecific  gravities  as  a  and  b;  then, 
fince  the  abfolute  gravity  of  any  body  is  compounded 
of  its  magnitude  and  fpecific  gravity,  the  weight  of 
the  gild  is  a  \,  of  the  filver  b  B,  and  of  the  crown 
(3  A-|-iJB  =  fX A-|-B,  fuppofing  c  to  be  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  mixture.  Hence  a  A — fA=:i:B — iB  ; 
and  confequently   c — b  :  a — c  :  :  A   :   B,    as    before. 


Upon  this  difference  in  the  weight  of  bodies  in  open  Specific 
air  and  water,  the  hydrollatic  balance  has  been  form-  ''"vities. 
ed;  which    differs  very  little   from  a  common  balance,  " 

but  that  it  hath  an  hook  at  the  bottom  of  one  fcalc,  rhe  hvdro- 
on  which  the  weight  we  want  to  try  may  be  hung  by  ftatic  ba- 
an  horfe-hair,  and  thus  fufpended  in  water,  without '*''"^^- 
wetting  the  fcale  from  whence  it  hangs.  Firft,  the 
weight  of  the  body  we  want  to  try  is  balanced  againft 
the  parcel  or  weight  In  open  air  ;  then  the  body  is 
fufpended  by  the  hook  and  horfe-hair  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fcale  in  water,  which  we  well  know  will  make  it 
lighter,  and  deihoy  the  balance.  Wc  then  can  know 
how  much  lighter  it  will  be,  by  the  quantity  of  the 
weights  we  take  from  the  fcale  to  make  it  tquipoife  ; 
and  of  confequence  we  thus  precifely  can  find  out  its 
fpecific  gravity  compared  to  water  (  A).ThIs  is  the  moil 
exadt  and  Infallible  method  of  knowing  the  gcnulnc- 
nefs  of  metals,  and  the  different  mixtures  with  which 
they  may  be  adulterated,  and  it  will  anfwer  for  all 
fuch  bodies  as  can  be  weighed  in  water.  As  for  thole 
things  that  cannot  be  thus  weighed,  fuch  as  quick- 
filvtr,  fmall  (parks  of  diamond,  and  fuch  like,  as  they 
cannot  be  fufpended  by  an  horfe  hair,  they  mud  be 
put  into  a  glafs  bucket,  the  weight  of  which  is  already 
known:  this,  with  the  quickfilver,  mull  be  balanced  bjt.. 
weights  in  the  oppofitc  fcule,  as  before,  then  immer- 
fed, and  the  quantity  of  weights  to  be  taken  from  the 
oppofite  fcale  will  Ihow  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  buc- 
ket and  the  quickfilver  together  :  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  bucket  is  already  known;  and  of  confequence 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  quickfilver,  or  any  other  fi- 
milai  fubllaiice,  will  be  what  remains. 

As  we  can  thus  difcover  the  fpccitic  gravity  of  dif- 
ferent folids  by  plunging  them  in  the  fame  fluid,  lo  we 
can  difcover  the  fpecific  gravity  of  different  Haids,  by 
plunging  the  fame  folld  body  into  them  ;  for  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fluid  is  light,  fo  much  will  it  diminifli 
the  weight  of  the  body  weighed  in  It.  Thus  *e  may 
know  that  fplrit  of  wine  has  Lfs  Ipecific  gravity  than 
water,  becauie  a  folid  that  will  Iwim  in  water  will  fink 
in  fplrit  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  may  know  that  fpini  of 
nitie  has  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  water,  becaufe 
a  folid  that  will  fink  in  water  will  fwim  upon  the  luirit 
of  nitre.  Upon  this  principle  Is  made  that  fimple  in-  j^ 
ftrument  called  an  hydrometer,  which  fcrves  to  mealureThe  hydro- 
the  lighlnefs  or  weight  of  different  fluids.  For  that '"^^*''" 
liquors  weigh  very  differently  from  each  other  is  found 
by  experience.  Suppofe  we  take  a  glafs  vcffel  which 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  communicating  with  each 
other  by  a  fmall  opening  of  a  line  and  an  half  diame- 
ter. Let  the  lower  part  be  filled  up  to  the  divifion 
with  red-wine,  then  let  the  upper  part  be  filled  with 
water.  As  the  red  wine  is  lighter  than  water,  we 
(hall  fee  it  in  a  (hurt  time  rifing  hke  a  iir.all  thread  up 
through  the  water,  and  diffufing  itfulf  upon  the  fur- 
face, till  at  length  we  (Itall  find  the  wine  and  water  have 
changed  their  places  ;  the  water  will  be  feen  in  the 
lower  half,  and  the  wine  in  the  upper  half,  of  the  vcf- 
fel. Or  take  a  fmall  bottle  AB,  the  neck  of  which 
mull  be  very  narrow,  the  mouth  not  more  than  g-  of 
an  inch  wide ;  and  have  a  glafs-veffel  CD,  whofe 
height  exceeds  that  of  the  bottle  about  two  inches. 
I  With 


Plate 
CCXL. 
fig.  J. 


(a)   This  is  the  common  hydrodatii.-    balance. 
£.ii^KCE,  in  order  of  the  alphabet. 


The  reader  will  fee  an  improved  apparatus  at  Hydrojlaik 
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Sptcific    With  a  fmall  funnel  fill  the  bottle   quite   full  of  red-         When  this  inftrument   is   fwimming    in    the  liquor 
wine,  and  place   it  in   the  veflel  CD,  which  is  to  be    contained  in  the  jar  ILMK,  the  part  of  the  fluid  dif- 


Gravities 


full  of  water.     The  wine  will  prefently  come  out  of    placed   by  it  will  be   equal  in  bulk  to  the  part  of  th 
the  bottle,   and  rife  in  forna   of  a  fn:iall  column  to  the     inftrument   under  water,  and  equal    in    weitrht  to  th 


furface  of  the  water  ;  and  at  the  hrr.e  time  the  wa 
ter,  ertering  the  bottle,  will  fupply  the  place  of  the 
wine  ;  for  water  being  fpecifically  heavier  than  wine, 
mufl  hold  the  lowetl  place,  while  the  other  naturally 
rifes  to  the  top.  A  fimilar  effect  will  be  produced  if 
the  bottle  be  filled  wi-.h  water,  and  the  veficl  with 
wine  :  for  the  bottle  being  placed  in  the  vefTcl  in  an 
inverted  pofitiori,  the  water  will  dcfcend  to  the  bottom 
of  the  veifel,  and  the  wine  will  mount  into  the  bottle. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  may  pour  four  different  li- 
quors, of  different  weij^hts,  into  any  giafs-vcfFcl,  and 
they  lliall  all  Hand  feparate  and  unmixed  with  each 
other.  Thus,  if  we  take  mercury,  oil  of  tartar,  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  and  fpirit  of  tuipentine,  (hake  them  toge- 
ther in  a  g'afs,  and  then  let  them  fclllc  a  few  minutes, 
each  f.iall  ftand  in  its  proper  place,  mercury  at  the 
bottom,  oil  of  tartar  next,  fpirit   of  wir.e,  and   then 


fpirit  of  turpentine   above   all.      Thus   we  fee  liquors    grain,  and  confequently  to  the  one-eighth  of  one  fou 
j._,  J  -u.-   j;t  thoufandth    part,    that   is,  one  thiity  two   ihoufandth 

pan  of  the  whole  bulk.  This  inltrument  is  capable 
of  Hill  greater  precifion,  by  making  the  Hem  or  neck 
confill  of  a  flat  thin  flip  of  brafs,  in  Head  of  one  that 
is  cylindrical:  for  by  this  means  we  increafe  the  fi-r- 
face,  which  is  the  moft  rcquihte  circunvlaiice,  and  di- 
minifli  the  fJidity,  which  neccffarily  renders  the  m- 
ftrumtnt  '.lill  more  accurate. 

To  adapt    this   inllrument    to    all    purpofes,   theve 
fhould  be  two  items,  to   fcrew  on   and    off,  in  a  fmall 
hole  at  a.      O.it    Hem   fa^yuld  be  a  fmooth  t'lin   flij,  of 
brafs,  or  rather  Heel,  hke  a  wat<;h  fpring  fet  ftraight, 
fimilar  to  that   we   have  juft    now  mentioned  ;  on  im^. 
fide  of  which  is  to  be  the  fcvera!  marks  or  divifions  to 
which  it  will   fiiik  in  different  forts   of  water,  as  rain,. 
river,    fpring,   fea,    and    fah-fpring   waters,   Sec;   and' 
on  the  other  fide  you  may  maik  the  divifions  to  whicli 
it  finks    in    various  lighter  fluids,   as  hot  Bath  water, 
BriHoI   water,    Linconih     water,   Cliclicii.id^n     wa:cr,. 
port- wine,  mountain,  madeira,  aud  other  lorts  of  wii:c^. 
But  here  the  weight  at  A  on  the   top  muH  be  a  little 
lefs  than  bcfoie  «hen  it  was  ufed  for  heavier  waters. 

But  in  trying  the  (Irtugth  of  the  fpirituous  liquors,. 
a  common  cyhn.lrlc  Item  will  do  beft,  becaule  of  its 
ilringth  and  Headinefs  :  and  this  ought  to  be  fo  con- 
trived,  that,  when  immcrfid  in  what  is  called  proof- 
fpirit,  the  furfaoe  of  the  fpirit  may  be  upon  the  middle 
point  20  ;  which  is  eafily  done  by  duly  adjuHi.ig  the 
Ismail  weiglit  A  on  the  top,  and  making-  the  H-.rn  of 
fuch  a  length,  that,  when  immcifcd  in  water,  it  may 
juft  cover  the  ball  and  rife  to  n ;  but,  when  immerfod 
in  pure  fpirit,  it  may  rife  to  the  top  A.  Then,  by  di- 
viding the  upper  and  lower  parts  a  20  and  A  20,  into 
ten  equal  parts  each,  wh-rn  the  inHrument  is  immerled 
into  any  fort  of  l^irituous  liquor,  it  will  immediately 
fhow  how  much  it  is  above  or  btlow  proof. 

Proof-fpirit  confifts  of  half  wat.-r  and  hilf  pure  fpi- 
rit,  that  is,  fuch  as,  when  poured  on  gun  powder,  and 
fet  on  hrc,  will  burn  all  away  ;  and  permits  the  pow- 
der tc)  take  fire  and  flafti,  as  in  open  air.  But  if 
the  fpirit  be  not  fi>  highly  rectified,   there   will 


are  of  very  different  denfities ;  and  this  difference  it  is 
that  the  hydrometer  is  adapted  la  compare.  In  ge- 
neral, all  vinous  fpirits  are  lighter  than  water:  and  the 
lefs  they  contain  of  water,  the  lighter  they  are.  The 
hydrometer,  therefore,  will  inform  us  how  far  they 
are  genuine,  by  fhowing  us  their  lightrefs  ;  for  in 
pure  fpirit  of  «ine  it  finks  lefs  than  in  that  which  is 
mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water. 

The  hydrometer  fhould  be  made  of  copper:  for  ivory 
imbibes  fpirituous  liquors,  and  thereby  alters  their  gra- 
vity ;  and  glafs  requires  an  attention  that  is  incompatible 
with  expedition.  The  moft  fimple  hydrometer  con- 
fifts of  a  copper  ball  B  ^,  to  which  is  foldered  a  brafs 
wire  AB,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  upper 
part  of  this  wire  being  filed  fiat,  h  marked  ^/-o^,  at 
m,  fig.  4.  becaufe  it  fir.ks  exactly  to  that  mark  in 
proof-fpirits.  There  arc  two  other  marks  at  A  and  B, 
fig.  3.  to  Ihjw  whether  the  liquor  be  one-tenth  above 
or  bejow  proof,  accordiiig  as  the  hydrometer  finks  to 
A,  or  emerges  to  B,  when  a  brafs  weight,  as  C  or  K, 
is  fcrewed  to  its  bottom  c.  There  are  other  weights 
to  fcrew  on,  which  iho.v  the  fpecif.c  gravity  of  differ- 
ent fluids,  quite  dov.'n  to  common  water. 

The  round  part  of  the  wire  above  the  ball  may  be 
marked  fo  as  to  reprefent  river-water  when  it  finks  to 
R\V,  fig.  4.  the  weight  which  anfwers  to  that  water 
being  then  fcrewed  on  ;  and  when  put  into  fpring- 
water,  mineral- water,  fea  water,  and  water  of  fait 
fprings,  it  will  gradually  rife  to  the  marks  SP,  MI, 
tiE,  S.-V.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  put  into  Bri- 
ftol  water,  rain-water,  port-wine,  and  mountain-wine, 
it  will  fucceffivcly  fink  to  the  murks  ir,  ra,  po,  mo. 
Inftruments  of  this  kind  ate  fometimes  called  areometers. 
There  is  another  fort  of  hydrometer  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  afcertain  the  fpeci&c  gravity  of  fluids  to  the 
greattit  precifion  poffible,  and  which  confifts  of  a 
large  hollow  ball  B,  fig.  5.  with  a  fmaller  ball  l>  fcrew- 
ed on  to  its  bottom,  partly  filled  with  mercury  or  fmall 
fhot,  in  order  to  render  it  but  little  fpecifically  lighter 
than  water.  The  larger  ball  has  aifo  a  Ihort  neck  at 
C,  into  which  is  fcrewed  the  graduated  biafs-wire  AC, 
which 


by  a  fmall  weight  at   A,  caufes  the  body  of    fome' water,   which  will  make  the  powder'' wei"and'un.' 
themflrument  to  delcend  in   the  fluid,  with  part  of    fit  to  take  fire.     Proof-fpirit  of  any  kind  wcItIis  feveii 

pounds  twelve  ounces  per  gallon.  " 

The 


.Specific 
Graviiics. 


whole  inftrument.  Now,  fiippofe  the  weight  of  the 
whole  to  be  four  thoufand  grains,  it  is  then  evidei^t 
we  can  by  this  means  compare  the  different  dimenfions 
of  four  thoufand  giains  of  fcveral  forts  of  fluids.  For 
If  the  w-eight  at  A  be  fuch  as  wIH  caufe  the  b^.ll  to  firk 
in  rainwater  till  its  furface  come  to  the  middle  point 
of  the  ftim  20;  and  after  that,  if  it  be  immerfed  in 
common  fpring-watcr,  and  the  furface  be  obferved  to 
Hand  at  one-t<:nth  of  an  inch  below  the  middle  point 
20:  it  is  apparent,  that  the  fame  weight  of  each  water 
differs  only  in  hulk  by  the  magnitude  of  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  In  the  ficm. 

Now,  fuppofe  the  Rem  to  be  ten  inches  long,  and  to 
weigh  a  hundred  grains,  then  everj  tenth  of  an  Inch 
will  weigh  one  grain;  and  as  the  Hem  isofbiafs, 
which  is  about  eight  times  heavier  than  water,  the 
fame  bulk  of  water  will  be  equal   to    one  eighth  of  a 


the  ftem. 
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HYDROSTATICS.  Sea.  III. 

The  common    method  of  fhaking   the  fpirits  ih   a    in  its  horizontal  diameter.     Ithas  a  fquare  ll?m  A  D,     Specifii: 

phial,  and  railing  a  head  of  bubbles,  to  judge  by  their     on  the  four  iides  of  which  are  graduated  the  different  *^^'^^"v, 

manner   of  riling  or  breaking    whether   the   fpirit  be     ftrengths  of  the  fpirit.  The  other  three  fides  not  fliowrs  """^ 

proof,  or  near  it,  is  very  fallacious.     There  is  no  way     in  this  figure  are  reprefentcd  in  fig.  7.   with  the  three 

fo  certain,   and  at  the  fame  time  fo  eafy  and  expedi-     welglits  belonging  to  them,    marked  n~^  t.  2.   and  3. 

tious,  as  this  by  the  hydrometer.  correfponding  to  the  fides   fimilarly  marked  at  the  top. 

A  variety  of  different  con  (IruAions  of  the  hydrome-     When  ihe  inilrument  is  placed  in  the  fpirit  tobe  tried, 

ter  have    recently  been    made  with  a  particular    view     if  it    finks    to  the    divifions  on    the    (tern    without   a 

of  improving'   the   inilrument,    fo  as  to  afcertain  the     Vifcight,  the  ftrength  will  be  (hown  on  the  fide   marked 

ftrengths  of  fpirits,     and    worts   in    brewing,  in    the     o  on  the  top;    and  it   will  indicate    any   lirength  from 

moll  eafy  and  accurate  manner.   As  it  would  be  unne-     74  gallons  in  the  100,  to  47  to    the  100   above  proof. 

celTary  to  dcfctibe  all  of  them  here,  we  Ihall  conclude     The  fmall  figures,  as  4  at  66,  3'r  at  61,  2|  at  48,  Sec, 

lliis  fedlion  with  defcriptiuns  of  thofe  only  which  have     fhow  the  concentration  by  mixture   above    mentioned, 

been  mod  approved  and  are  now  in  general  ufe.  The  Cuf-     w's;.  the  rate  of  diminutions  that  will   take  place,  by 

.  toms  have  for  a  long  time  adopted  an  hydrometer  of  an     making  a  mixture  with  water,   to  reduce  the  fpirit  at 

old  conllrmiliim,  by  the  late  Mr  Clarke.    It  differs  very     thofe  llrengtiis  to  proof.      If  the  hydrometer  does  not 

little  from  the  one  above  defcribed  (fig.  3-  4-) ;   and  has     fink  to  the  flcm  without  a  weight,  it  mult  be  made  ta 

belonging  to  it  a  great  variety  of  weights,  which  are  oc-     do  fo  by  applying  cither  of  the    three  weights   requi- 

cafioiially  fecuied  on  10  the  bottom  of  the  lleni :    This     fite.     The  fide  u°  I.  with   the  weight  n^J  I.  (hows   the 

renders   the  inftrnment   troublefome   and  complicated     ilrength  of  fpirits   from  46  to  13  gallons  to  the   loa 

in  its  ufe,  and  where  difpatch  in  bufinefs  and  accuracy     above  proof,  as  before.    The  concentiation  figures  are 

are  wanted,   not  fo  commodious  as  fuch  an  inilrument     2,  li.  Sec.   the  ufe  as  before.      The  fide  n'3.  with  the 

fliould  be.  weight  n°  2.  fliows  the  remainder  of  the  over-proof  to 

An    hvdrometei   upon    a  very  fimple  conftruftion,    proof,  the  divlfion  rfl  which  is  marked  P  on  the  indru- 

eafy  in  its  application,  and  fuiTiciently  accurate  for  the     ment,  and  every  gallon   in  ico  under   proof  down  to 

common  purpofes  it  is  wanted  to  anfwer,    by  ditlillers     29.      The   fide  n""  3.   with  its   weight,    (liows   the  re- 

and  others  concerned  in   the  fate  and  (late    of  fpirits,     mainder  from  30  gallons  in  the  100  under  proof  down 

is   made  by  Mr  Wm.  Jones  mathematical   inilrument     to   water,   marked  \V,    which  may  be  confidercd  100 

maker  in  Holborn.      It   requires  only /A/tr  wel^h.'s,  to     in  160.     The   application   of  the  thermometer    (F) 

difcover  the    llrengtiis    of  fpirits  from  alcohol   down     now  appears  eafy  and  expeditious  ;  for  as  it  is  immer- 

to   water.      This  hydrometer,    like  others,    is  adjull-     fed  in  the  fpirits  with  the  hydrometer,  they  both  may 

ed    to  a   temperate   Hate   of   the  air,  or    60°    of   the     be  obferved  at  one  experiment  or  trial.      The  fcale  of 

thermometer  with  Fahrenheit's  fcale;   but  as  an  altera-     the  thermometer  Is  divided  into  four  columns  ;  two  on 

tion    of  this    temperature  very   materially  affefhs  tlie     one  fide,  as  fhown  in  the  figure,  and  two  on  the  other. 

Gravity  of  fpirits,  caufing  them   by    the  inftrnment  to    At  the  top  of  the  columns  are  marks  o.  1.2.  3.  agree- 

appear  ftronger  when  the   weather  is  hotter,  and  the     ing  with  the  weights,  or  no  weight,  in  ufe  ;  and  that 

contrary,  it    has   been    found   indifpenfably   neceffary     column  of  divifions  of  the  thermometer  is  to   be  ob- 

to  place  a  thermometer  in   the    fpirits  previous  to  the     ferved  which  correfponds  with  the  weights  in  ufe  ;  if  no 

immcrfing  of  the    inilrument,  and   make  a  jull  allow-     weight  is  ufed,   then  the  column  marked  o  is  obferved. 

ance  for  the  feveral  degrees  that    the  mercury  may  be     The  divifions  of  the  thermometer  commence  from  the 

above   or   below  the    temperature    above   mentioned,     middle  of  each  column  at  the  temperate  point,  which 

This  has  been  ufually,  though  inaccurately,  ellimated  at     is  marked  o  :   then  for  as  many  divifions  as  the  qulck- 

the  rate  of  one  gallon    allowance   for  every    three   dc-     filver  in  the  tube  appears  above  o,  fo  many  gallons  in 

grees  of  the  thermometer    above   or  below  60"  ;  viz.     the    100   mull  the   fpirit   be  reckoned   weaker;     and 

for  every  three  degiees  warmer,  reckoning  the  fpirit  one     for  fo  many  divifions  as   the  quickfilver  may  appear 

gallon  in  the  100  weaker   than  what    is   (liown  by  the    below  o,  as  many  gallons  in  the  100  mull  be  reckoned 

hydrometer  ;  and  for  every  three  degrees  colder   than     ftronger. 

60°,  allowing  one  gallon  in  the  loollronger.      In  this  Hydrometers  of  a  fimilar  conftruftion,  and  with   no 

hydrometer,  the  thermometer  is  united  with  the  inllru-     more  weights,  Mr  Jones  makes  for  dilcovering  to  great 

ment ;  and  from  experiment   its  divifions  are  adjufted     exaAnefs  the  different  ftrengths   or  fpecific  gravity  of 

to  the  different  degrees  above  or  below  the  temperate     woits    in  brewing,   of   different   minerals,    fea- waters, 

flate.     The  concentration    is    alfo   confidered    in  this     &c.      For  thefe  purpofes  the  thermometer  is  not  uni- 

inllrument,     which    is     the     mutual    penetration     of    ted  with  the  inilrument ;  but  is  found  to  be  more  ufe- 

fpiiit     and    water     when   mixed    together;    which  in     ful  feparately,  and  of  a  larger  dirnenfion.   Notwithftand- qj^^V  M 

ilrong  fpirits  Is  fo  confiderable  as  to   caufe  a   dirainu-     ing  the  above  hydrometer  anfwering  the  general  purpo- Oicas  wit* 

tutlon  of  4  gallons  In  the  100  :  for  example,  if  to  loO     fes  In  an  accurate  and  eafy  manner,  yet  the  Induftry  ofa  Aiding 

■>-allons  of  fpirit  of  wine,  found  by  the  inilrument  to  be     feveral  Ingenious  perfons  interelled  in  the  fale  of  fpirits''"'*' 

66  gallons  in  the  100  over  proof,    yon  add  66  gallons     has   been   exerted   to   conftiudl   an   Inftrument  of  the 

of  water  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  a  proof  ftate  ;  the  mix-    greatejl  poiTible  exaClnefs.     'Ihe  effefls  of  heat  and  cold 

ture,  Inftead  of   producing    166  gallons,  will  produce     upon  different  ftrengths  of  fpirits  not  being  fo  uniform 

.62  gallons  only  of  proof  fpirits,  and  therefore  4  gal-     as  generally  underllood,  and  every  difterent  degree  of 

Ions  will  be  loft  In  the  mutual  penetration   of  the  par-     flrength  of  fpirit  between  water  and  alcohol  having  its 

tides  of  the  water  and  fpirit.  peculiar  degree  of  contradlion  and  dilatation,  errors  of 

Fig.  6.   is  a  reprefentation  of  the  whole  inftrument,     fome  importance  muft  he  found  in  the  hydrometers  con- 

with  the  thermometer  united.      Its  length  A  B  is  a-     ftrufted  upon  the  ufual  principle  of  temperature.   With 

toutgi  inches  ;   Its  ball  C,  is  of  the  fhape  nearly  of    a  view  to  obviate  this  defedl,  Mr  Dicas  of  Liverpool 

an  egg,  and  made  of  haid  Ijrafs,  and  about  il  inches    conftruded  fome  years  back  an  hydrometer  of  the  form 

N°  161.  .  Se- 
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Siec.fii.  generally  liTed,  wfth  36  weights,  which  were  vahied 
Gravuics.  from  o  to  370,  including  the  divifions  on  the  Item  ;  but 
. '      *  the  improvement  conlilts  folely  in  ai;  ivory  Aiding  rule 

whii-h  accompanies  the  inllrument.  In  the  graduation 
ot  this  rule,  is  conlidered  the  different  effefls  of  htat 
and  ( old  above-mentioned  on  the  fpirits.  Every  de- 
gree ot  ftrength  included  by  the  hydrometer  between 
o  and  370,  has  the  fame  feries  of  numbers  placed  on 
the  Aiding  part  ot  the  rule  ;  oppofite  to  which,  on  the 
fixed  rule,  are  marked  the  different  Itrengths,  and  which 
are  thus  determined  by  immediate  infpe&ion.  They 
proceed  on  one  fide  from  water  to  proof,  and  on  the 
other  from  proof  to  alcotiol,  and  divided  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  to  ihow  how  many  gallons  in  the  1 00. the  fpi- 
lits  are  above  or  below  proof.  There  is  alfo  a  line, 
containlngthe  concentrationfor  evcrydegree  of  ftrength; 
and,  what  is  the  chief  advantage  of  the  rule,  at  one  end 
of  the  fide  is  placed  a  Icale,  containing  the  degree  of 
heat  from  30  to  80  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  with  a  flc-nver 
de  luce  oppofit-e,  as  an  index,  to  fix  it  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  fpirits.  By  the  afTillaiice  of  this  fliding 
rule,  the  cxaft  ftate  of  the  fpirits  is  corrctlly  ob  ained. 
A  perfeil  comprchcnfion  of  this  rule  can  only  be  had 
by  an  infpcftion  of  it,  and  it  always  accompanies  the 
hydrometer  on  fale.  Mr  Dicas  has  obtiilned  a  patent 
for  his  improvement. 

An  hydrometer  of  a  more  univerfal  con(lru<5lion  has 
been  made  by  Mr  Qu^in,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
accuftomed  to  con!lru6t  hydrometers  of  various  kinds. 
This  hydrometer  is  made  of  hard  brafs;  and  therefore 
rot  fo  liable  to  be  injured  as  fine  copper,  of  which  hy- 
drometers are  ufually  made  :  it  is  c^nftrufted  fo  as  to 
afcrrtain,  in  a  plain  and  expeditious  manner,  the  llrength 
of  any  fpirit  from  alcohol  to  water,  wiih  the  concen- 
tration and  fpecitic  gravity  of  each  dilTerent  llrength  ; 
and  difcovers  alfo  the  weight  of  worts,  &c.  with  four 
weights  only  ;  which,  according  to  the  old  conftruiftion 
of  hydrometers,  would  require  a  far  greater  number  of 
weights.  Fig.  8.  is  a  reprcfentation  of  the  inflrument, 
with  its  four  fides  of  the  Hem  graduated  and  figured  at 
top,  to  correipond  with  the  weights  below.  The  fid<: 
of  the  fquare-Hem  engraved  A,B,  C,  D,  &c.  to  Z, 
fhows  the  tlrength  of  any  fpirit  from  alcohol  to  water; 
and  the  three  other  fides,  numbered  i,  z,  3,  are  adapted 
ibr  wortfi,  &c.  The  heat  and  cold  altering  the  dcnfity 
of  fpirits,  and  giving  to  every  degree  of  ftrength  a  pe- 
culiar degree  of  contraAion  and  dilatation;  this  cir- 
cumltance  is  confidered  in  dividing  the  Aiding  rule  be- 
longing to  and  fold  with  the  hydrometer.  This  fli- 
ding rule  is  nearly  finiilar  to  that  of  Mr  Dicas's  above- 
mentioned,  and  differs  but  very  little  from  it.  Some 
diriftions  for  the  ufe  of  this  hydrometer  may  further 
exemplify  its  fimplicity  and  accuracy. 

Find  the  heat  of  the  fpirit  by  a  thermometer,  and 
bring  the  rtar  on  the  Aiding  rule  to  the  degree  of  heat 
on  the  thermometer  fcale,  and  againft  the  number  of 
the  weight  and  letter  on  the  flcm  you  have  the 
ftrength  of  the  fpirit  pointed  out  on  the  Aiding  rule, 
which  is  lettered  and  numbered  as  the  inftrument  and 
weiglits  are. 

The  weights  apply  on  the  under  ftem  at  C. 
Example.  Suppofe  the  heat  of  the  fpirit  65°  by  the 
thermometer,  and  of  fuch  ftrength  as  to  fink  the  hy- 
diometerto  D  on  the  ftem,  without  any  weight  ;  then 
pjt  the  liar  (on  the  rule)  to  65^  of  the  thermometer, 
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and  againft  D  you  have  75  gallons  to  the  100  over     Specific 
proof;   at  this  ftrength   the  concentration   is  5  gallons  Gravuxg.^ 
(marked  above  75)  ;   and  the  fpccific  gravity  is  nearly  *        ' 

81  I,  as  marked  below  D  :  fo  that  if  75  gallons  of  wa- 
ter are  added  to  100  gallons  of  this  fpirit,  the  mixture 
will  be  hydrometer  proof;  but  will  only  produce  in 
meafure  170  gallons.  Again,  let  the  heat  be  50"-,  and 
the  fpirit  require  the  weight  n^  1.  to  fink  the  inftru- 
ment to  /  on  the  ftem  ;  then  put  the  ftar  to  50^  of 
heat,  and  againft  /  on  the  Aiding  rule  you  have  52.^- 
gallons  to  100  over  proof,  concentration  l^  gallons, 
and  the  fpeciSc  gravity  854. 

If  the  inftrument  with  the  weight  n°  2.  fhoiild  fink 
to  Q^on  the  ftem,  and  the  heat  41°,  it  fhows  the 
ftrength  19  gallons  to  the  100  over  proof,  concentra- 
tion |.,  fpeclfic  gravity  90J. 

If  the  fpirit  be  at  32'  of  heat,  and  the  weight  n°  3. 
finks  the  Inllrument  to  letter  S  on  the  ftem,  on  the 
Aiding  rule,  it  (hows  the  liquor  to  be  13  gallons  in  the 
100  underproof  concentration  ^,  fpecific  gravity  945. 
So  of  the  reft.  In  afceitaining  the  ftrength  or  gravity 
of  worts,  the  weight  n^  4.  is  always  to  continue  on  the 
hydromeier  ;  and  the  weights  n°  1,2,3,  """^  adapted  to 
the  fides  n''  i,  z,  3,  of  the  fquaie  Item  ;  which  difcovers 
the  exait  gravity  of  the  worts. 

The  inftrument  is  adjufted  fo  as  to  fink  In  rain  wa- 
ter at  60"^  of  the  thermometer  with  the  weight  n°  i, 
to  W,  on  the  fide  of  the  ftem  n^  i.  and  (hows  to  26^ 
heavier  than  water.  The  fide  n'^  2.  with  its  coirefpond- 
ing  weight  n"  2,  fhows  from  26°  to  53°,  and  the 
fide  n'  3.  afcertains  from  5  3°  to  SiS  or  40t  pounds 
p:r  barrel  heavier  than  water  ;  two  degrees  on  the  ftem 
being  a  pound  per  barrel. 

To  ufe  the  hydrometer  in  afcertaining  tlx  gravity  of  two 
or  more  luorts. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  gravity  of  each  wort  by  its  re- 
fpeftive  number  of  barrels  or  gallons  ;  divide  the  fum 
of  the  produiits  by  the  number  of  gallons  or  barrels  ; 
the  quotient  will  be  the  mean  gravity  required. 

Suppofe  firft  wort  ,  30  barrels, 
at     60°  gravity, 
fecond  wort     20  barrels, 
at     ?c°  gravity, 
60°  35° 

30  barrels         20  barrels 


180Q 
700 


700 


50)2500(50°  mean  gravity  required. 
2500 
When  the  heat  of  the  worts  cannot  be  conveniently 
tried  at  60°  of  the  thermometer,  the   following  fmall 
table  ftiows  the  number  of  divifions  to  be  added  for  the 
heat  : 

Degrees  of  the  thermometer  60 

72 
82 

91 

This  table  is  not  philofophically  true  ;  yet  the  error 
from  it  will  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  pound  per  barrel 
in  any  gravity,  and  for  fermentation  ;  but  for  more  accu- 
racy in  this  particular  Mr  Quin  completes  a  fcale  which 
may  be  applied  to  any  particular  degree  of  heat. 

B  Mr 
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Specific  Mr  Nicholfon  has  lately  improved  the  conllriiflion 

Gravities,  of  the  hydrometer,  and  made  It  a  new  inftrument  for 
*''-~y~~'  nieafuring  the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies ;  and  for  that 
purpofe  it  appears  the  moft  accurate  of  any  ytt  con- 
ftruded.  See  fig.  9.  where  A  A  reprefents  a  fmallfcale, 
which  may  be  taken  off  at  D;  diameter  li  inch,  weight 
44  grains.  B  a  ftem  of  hardcoed  fteel  wire;  diameter  ^-V 
inch.  E  a  hollow  copper  globe  ;  diameter  a/o  inches, 
weight  with  (lem  369  giains.  FF  a  ftirrup  of  wire 
fcrewed  to  the.globe  alC.  G  a  fmallfcale  ferying like- 
wife  as  a  counterpcife  ;  diameter  i^  inch,  weight  with 
ftirvup  1634  grains.  The  other  dimenfions  may  be  had 
from  the  figure,  which  is  |  of  the  linear  magnitude  of 
the  inllrument  itfelf. 

Ill  the  conllrudion,  it  is  alTumed,  that  the  upper 
fcale  (hall  conftantly  carry  1000  grains  when  the  low- 
er fcale  is  empty,  and  the  inlliumtnt  funk  in  diftillcd 
water  at  the  temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit  to  the 
middle  of  the  wire  or  ftem.  The  length  of  the  Hem 
is  arbitrary,  as  Is  likcwife  the  diltance  of  the  lower 
fcale  from  the  furface  of  the  globe.  But  the  length 
of  the  ftem  being  fettled,  the  lower  fcale  may  be  made 
lighter,  and  confequenlly  the  globe  lefs,  tiie  greater 
its  diftance  is  taken  from  the  furface  of  the  globe  ;  and 
the  contrary.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  diameter  of 
each  fcale  mud  not  be  lefs  than  the  fide  of  a  cube  of 
water  weighing  1000  grains. 

The  dillances  of  the  upper  and  lower  fcales  refpec- 
tively  from  the  neareft  furface  of  the  globe  being  fet- 
tled, add  half  the  fide  of  a  cube  of  water  weighing 
1000  grains  to  the  diftance  of  the  upper  fcale.  This 
increafed  diftance,  and  the  faid  diftance  of  the  lower 
fcale,  may  be  confidered  as  the  two  arms  of  a  lever  ; 
and, 'by  the  property  of  that  mechanical  power, 

As  the  number  exprcffing  the  lower  diftance. 

Is  to  the  whole  weight  above  ;  namely  1000  grains 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  upper  fcale  ; 

So  is  the  number  exprefling  the  upper  diftance, 

To  the  lower  weight,  when  the  inftrument  has  no 
tendency  to  any  one  pofition.  _ 

This  laft  found  weight  muft  be  confiderably  increa- 
fed, in  order  that  the  inttruments  may  acquire  and 
pvcferve  a  perpendicular  pofition. 

Add  together  into  one  fum  the  weight  of  the  low- 
er fcale  thus  found,  the  weight  of  the  upper  fcale  and 
its  load,  and  the  eftimate  weight  of  the  ball  and  wires. 
Find  the  folid  content  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  ; 
and  thence,  by  the  common  rules  of  menfuration  the 
diameter  of  an  equal  fphcre.  This  will  be  the  diame- 
ter, from  culfide  to  outfide,  of  the  globe  that  wiU  float 

the  whole.  r  .  r 

As  this  proccfs,  and  every  other  part  ol  the  prelent 
dcfcription,  may  be  eafily  deduced  from  the  well  known 
laws  of  hydroftatics,  it  is  unnecefiTary  to  enlarge  here 
on  the  demonftrative  part. 

To  mt:afwe  the  fpecfpc  gravities  aiitl  thermometr'ical  ex- 
fanfions  of  f.uids'.  If  the  extreme  length  or  height 
of  the  inftrument  be  moderate,  its  weight,  when  load- 
ed, will  be  about  3100  grains.  It  is,  however,  necef- 
fary  in  praftice,  that  its  weight  ftiould  be  accurately 
found  ty  esperimenl.  This  whole  weight  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  quantity  of  diftilled  water  at  the  temperature 
of  60",  wbofe  bulk  is  equal  to  that  part  of  the  inftru- 
ment which  is  below  the  middle  of  the  ftem.  If, 
therefore,  the  inftrument  be  Immerfed  to  the  middle  of 
ilie  ftem  in  any  other  fluid  at  the  fame  temperature 
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(which  may  be  done  by  altering  the  load),  the  differ-  Specific 
ence  between  this  laft  load  and  icoo  grains  will  be  the  Oiavities. 
difference  between  equal  bulks  of  water  and  of  the  »  '". 
other  fluid,  the  weight  or  the  mafs  of  water  being 
known  to  be  3100  grains.  If  the  faid  difference  be 
excefs  above  1000  grains  it  muft  be  added,  or  if  it  be 
defeft  fubtrafted  from  ^100  grains:  the  fum  or  re- 
mainder will  be  a  number  whofe  ratio  to  3  lOO  will  ex- 
prefs  the  ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  aflumed 
fluid  to  that  of  water.  And  this  ratio  will  be  expref- 
fed  with  confiderable  accuracy  ;  for  the  inftrument  ha- 
ving a  cylindrical  ftem  of  no  more  than  ^'^  of  an  inch 
diameter,  will  be  raifed  or  dtpreffed  near  one  inch  by 
the  fubtraftlon  or  addition  of  tV  of  a  grain,  and  will 
theiefore  indicate  with  eafe  fuch  mutations  of  weight 
as  do  not  fall  fhort  of -y's  of  a  grain,  or  j-r^Trot'i  part 
of  the  whole.  Confequently,  the  fpecific  gravities  of 
all  fluids,  in  which  this  inftrument  can  be  immerfed, 
will  be  found  to  (we  places  of  figures. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  inftrument  is  a  kind  of  ther- 
mometer, perhaps  better  adapted  than  the  common  one 
for  meafuiing  the  txpanfions  of  fluids  by  heat.  As  the 
fluid,  in  the  common  thermometer,  tifes  by  the  excefs 
of  expanfion  of  the  fluid  beyond  the  expanfion  of  the 
glafs  velfel;  fo  this  Inftrument  will  fall  by  the  excefs  of 
the  fame  expanfion  beyond  the  proper  expanfion  of 
the  materials  It  is  compofed  of. 

To  meafure  the  fpecifc  graviliei  of  folid  bodies.  The  fo« 
lid  bodies  to  be  tried  by  this  inftrument  muft  not  ex- 
ceed 1000  grains  in  weight.  Place  the  inftrument  in 
diftilled  water,  and  load  the  upper  fcale  or  difli  till  the 
furface  of  the  water  interfefts  the  middle  of  the  ftem. 
If  the  weights  required  to  effeft  this  be  exadly  1000 
grains,  the  temperature  of  the  water  anfwers  to  60'' 
of  Fahrenheit's  fcale  ;  if  they  be  more  or  lefs  than 
1000  grains,  it  follows,  that  the  water  Is  colder  or 
warmer.  Having  taken  a  note  of  this  weight,  unload 
the  fcale,  and  place  therein  the  body  whofe  fpecific 
gravity  is  required.  Add  more  weight,  till  the  furface 
of  the  water  again  bifetls  the  ftem.  The  dIflFerence 
between  the  added  weight  and  the  former  load  Is  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  air.  Place  now  the  body  In 
the  lower  fcale  or  difti  under  water,  and  add  weights  on 
the  upper  fcale  till  the  furface  of  the  water  once  more 
bifedts  the  ftem.  This  laft  added  weight  will  be  the 
difference  between  1000  grains  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  in  water.     To  illuftrate  this  by  an  example. 

N.  B.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  lead  and  tin,  and 
(probably  other  metals)  will  vary  in  the  third  figure 
when  t!ie  fame  piece  of  metal  is  melted  and  cooled  a 
fecond  time.  This  difference  probably  arifes  from  the  ar- 
rangem.ent  of  the  parts  In  cooling  more  or  lefs  fuddenly 

Grains. 
The  load  was  found  by  experiment       -     999,10 
A  piece  of  caft  lead  required  the  addi- 
tional weight  -  -  2 10,8  J 

Difference  Is  abfolute  weight  in  air       _      788,25 
Additional  weight  when  the  lead  was  in 

the  lower  fcale  -  -  280,09 

Difference  between  the  two  additional 

weights  or  lofs  by  immerfion  -  69,J4 

788.25  11384 

Hence  fpecific  gravity 


69.24 


loco 
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Specific         When  the  inftrument  is  once  aJjufted  in  diililled  wa- 

Gravities.  jg^^  common  water  may  be  afterwards  ufed.     For  the 

''"""  ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  water  made  ufe  of 

to  that  of  diftilled  water  being  known  (  =  - ),   and  the 

ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  folid  to  tlie  water 

c 
made  ufe  of  being  alfo  known  (  =  r)>  the  ratio  of  the 

fpecific  gravity  of  the  folid  to  that  of  diftilled  water 

cl 
vill  be  compounded  of  both  (that  is,  -7). 

There  is  reafon  to  conclude  from  the  experiments  of 
various  authors,  that  they  have  not  paid  much  atten- 
tion either  to  the  temperature  or  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  water  they  made  ufe  of.  They  who  are  inclined 
to  be  contented  with  a  lefs  degree  of  precilion  than  is 
intended  in  the  confiiuclion  here  defcribcd,  may 
change  the  ftcm,  which  for  that  purpofe  may  be  made 
to  take  out  for  a  larger. 

One  of  the  greateli  difficulties  that  attends  hydro- 
ftatical  e.xpenments,  arifes  from  the  attraction  orrepul- 
fion  that  obtains  at  the  furface  of  the  water.  After 
trying  many  expedients  to  obviate  the  irregularities 
arifing  from  this  caufe,  Mr  Nicholfon  finds  reafon  to 
prefer  the  fimple  one,  of  carefully  wiping  the  whole 
inftrument,  and  efpeclally  the  ftem,  with  a  clean  cloth. 
The  weights  in  the  diih  muft  not  be  efteemed  accu- 
rate while  there  is  either  a  cumulus  or  a  cavity  in  the 
water  round  the  ftem. 

Ytt,  after  all,  we  cannot  with  great  geometrical 
certainty  rely  upon  either  the  hydrometer  or  the  hy- 
droftatic  balance  ;  for  there  are  fome  natural  inconve- 
niences that  dirturb  the  exaclnefs  with  which  they  dif- 
cover  the  fpecific  gravities  of  diiTcrent  bodies.  Thus, 
if  the  weather  be  hotter  at  one  time  than  another,  all 
fluids  will  fwtll,  and  confequendy  they  will  be  lighter 
than  when  the  weather  is  cold  :  the  air  itfclf  is  at  one 
time  heavier  than  at  another,  and  will  buoy  up  bodies 
weighed  in  it  ;  they  will  therefore  appear  lighter,  and 
will  of  confequence  feem  heavier  in  water.  In  (hort, 
there  are  many  caufes  that  would  prevent  us  from  ma- 
king tables  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  bodies,  if  rigo- 
rous exaftnefs  were  only  expefted  ;  for  the  individuals 
of  every  kind  of  fubftance  differ  from  each  other,  gold 
from  gold,  and  water  from  water.  In  fuch  tables, 
therefore,  all  that  is  expeded  is  to  come  as  near  the 
exact  weight  as  we  can  ;  and  from  an  infpeClion  into 
fcveral,  we  may  make  an  average  near  the  truth.  Thus, 
Mufchenbroek's  table  makes  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
rain-water  to  be  nearly  eighteen  times  and  an  half  lefs 
than  that  of  a  guinea;  wheieas  our  Engli(h  tables 
make  it  to  be  but  feventeen  times  and  an  half,  nearly, 
lefs  than  the  fame.  But  though  there  may  be  fome 
minute  variation  in  all  our  tables,  yet  they  in  general 
may  ferve  to  conduft  us  with  fufficient  accuracy. 

In  conftrufting  tables  of  fpecific  gravities  with  ac- 
curacy, the  gravity  of  water  muft  be  reprifented  by 
unity  or  i.ooo,  where  three  cyphers  are  added  to 
give  room  for  expreffing  the  ratios  of  other  gravities 
ia  decimal  parts,  as  in  the  following  table. 


T    A    T    r    c    s. 

A  TABLE  of  the  SpEcinc  Gravities  of  feveral 
Solid  and  Fluid  Bodies. 


II 


Troy  weight. 


A  cubic  inch  oC  oz.    pw.    gr. 


Very  fine  gold 

Standard  gold 

Guinea  gold 

Moid  ore  gold 

Quickfilver 

Lead 

Fine  filver 

Standard  filver 

Copper 

Plate-brafs 

Steel 

Iron 

Block  tin 

Spelter 

Lead  ore 

Glafs  of  antimony 

German  antimony 

Copper  ore 

Diamond 

Clear  glafs 

Lapis  lazuli     - 

Welch  afbeftos 

White  marble 

Ljlack  ditto 

Rock  cry  Hal 

Green  glafs     - 

Cornelian  (lone 
!int     - 

Hard  paving  (lone 

Live  fulphur     - 
Nitre 
Alabafter 
Dry  ivory 
Brimftoiie 

Mum 

Ebony 

Human  blood 
Amber 
Cow's  milk 
Sea-water 
Pump  water     - 
Spring- water 
Diftilled  water 
Red  wine 
Oil  of  amber 
Proof  fpirits     - 
Dry  oak 
Olive  oil 
Pure  fpirits 
Spirit  of  turpent. 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Dry  crabtree 
Saflafras  wood 
Cork 


7 
'9 

7 
o 

7 
19 
16 
1 1 
'3 

4 

2 

o 
17 

1 1 

»5 

2 
I 

'5 
'3 
12 

10 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
6 

5 
I 
o 
9 
9 
8 

7 
I 
I 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


19.6^7 

1S.88S 

«7-793 
17.140 
l+.org 

i'-325 

1 1.087 

IO-535 
8-843 
8.000 
7.R52 
7.6.1.5 

7-j2t 

7.065 
6.800 
5.280 

4.000 

3-775 
3.400 

3-'50 

3-05+ 

2-9'3 

2.707 

2.704 

2.65S 

2.620 

2.568 

2.542 

2.460 

2.00.0 

1.900 

1.875 

1.825 

1.800 

1. 714 

1. 117 

1.054 

1.030 

1.C30 

1. 030 

I.ooo 

0.999 

0-993 

0-993 
0.978 

0.931 
0925 
0.913 
0.866 
0.864 
0.772 
0.765 
0.482 

0.240 

Take  away  the  decimal  point  from  the  numbers  in 
the  right  hand  column,  or  (which  is  the  fame)  mul- 
tiply them  by  1000,  and  they  will  Ihow  how  many 
B  2  ouac«9 


3-83 
6.44 

17.18 
19.84 
1 1  .'6 1 
'7-5-5! 
23-23 

7.04 

9.60 
20.12 
15.20 

5.68 
12.86 
17.76 
16.89 

4.8c 
n.83 
20.8 

5-5 

5-27 

17-57 

13-4' 
12.65 

1.00 

15-38 

1. 2 1 

19.63 

22.87 

2.40 

1.08 
18.74 

6.09 
23.76 
21.92 
18  82 

2.89 
20.79 
20.79 
20.79 

•3-30 
12.94 
1 1.42 
11.42 

7-63 

19-73 
18.0: 
15.17 

3-27 
2.76 

1.69 

3.04 
'2-77 


Avoirdu. 


5.80 

14.90 

•  4-7^ 

14  71 

'-45 

9.o« 

6.66 

'54 

1.89 

10.09 

8.70 
6.7- 

3-79 
1.42 

J4-96 
0.89 
5.04 

4-43 
15.48 

13.16 

:2.27 

10.97 

9.06 

9.02 

8.61 

826 

7.73 
7-53 
6.77 

2.52 
'•59 

1-35 

0.89 

0.66 

15-72 
10.34 
9.76 
9-54 
9-54 
9-54 
9-26 
9.25 
9.20 
9.20 
9.06 
8.62 
856 
8.45 
8.02 
7-99 
7-33 
7.08 
4.46 
2.21 


Compa 

rative 

w  eight 


Spcciiic 
Gravit:e«. 
' . ' 

Table  of 
fpecific  gra» 
vities. 
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Hydraulic?. ounces  avoirdupois   are  contained  in  a  cubic  foot   of 

'  each  body. 

-,    *°  Tlie  ufe  of  the   table  of  fpecific  orravities  will  bed 

How  to  ,  I  o  r  L     J      .       i_ 

find  out       appear   by  an  example,      bilpole  a  body  to   be  com- 

t(^e  qum-     poi>nded  of  gold  and  filver,  and  it  is  required  to  find 
thy  of  ^du!- the  quantity  of  each  metal  in  the  compound. 

Firfl  find  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  compound,  by 
weighing  it  in  air  and  in  water;  and  dividing  its  aerial 
weight  by  what  it  lofes  thereof  in  water,  the  quotient 
will  fhow  its  fpecific  gravity,  or  how  many  times  it  is 
heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water.  Then  fubtraft  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  filver  (found  in  the  table)  from  that 
of  the  compound,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  com- 
pound from  that  of  gold  ;  the  firlt  remainder  fliows 
the  bulk  of  gold,  and  the  latter  the  bulk  of  filver,  in 
the  whole  compound  :  and  if  thcfe  remainders  be  mul- 
tiplied by  the  rcfpctlive  Ipccific  gravities,  the  products 
will  /liovv  the  proportion  of  weights  of  each  metal  in 
the  body. 

Suppofc  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  compoimded 
body  be  13;  that  of  (landard  filver  (by  the  table)  is 
10.5,  and  that  of  gold  19-63:  therefore  IC.5  from  13, 
remains  2.5,  the  proportional  bulk  of  the  gold  j  and 
13  from  I9-63,  remains  6.63,  the  proportional  bulk 
of  filver  in  the  compound.  Then,  the  firft  remainder 
2.5,  multiplied  by  i9-'i3,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  gold, 
produces  49.075  for  the  proportional  weight  of  gold  ; 
and  the  lall  remainder  6.63  multiplied  by  10.5,  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  filver,  produces  69.615  for  the  pro- 
portional weight  of  filver  in  the  whole  body.  So  that 
for  every  49.07  ounces  or  pounds  of  gold,  there  are 
69.6  pounds  or  ounces  of  filver  in  the  body. 

Hence  it  is  cafy  to  know  whether  any  fufpeifled  me- 
tal be  genuine,  or  allayed,  or  counterfeit  ;  by  finding 
how  much  it  is  heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
comparing  the  fame  with  the  table:  if  they  agree,  the 
metal  is  good;  if  they  differ,  it  is  allayed  or  coun- 
terfeited. 
'^  A  cubical  inch  of  good  brandy,  rum,  or  other  proof 

Hew  to  try  J-  -jj     weisrhs  2  if.?  ffralns;   therefore,  if  a  true  inch 
ffpintuous       '^,         r       *'  "1  •    u  •        1  r    •     r  ■  • 

liquors.        '^""^  of  any  metal  weighs  235.7  grains  Zeis  in  ipirits 

than  in  air.  It  fhows  the  fpirits  arc  proof.  If  it  lofes 
lefs  of  its  aerial  weight  in  fpirits,  they  are  above  proof; 
if  it  lofes  more,  they  are  under:  For,  the  better  the 
fpirits  are,  they  are  the  lighter  ;  and  the  worfe,  the 
heavier. 

Sect.  IV.  Hydraulics. 

Hvdraulics  is  that  part  of  hydroftatics,  which 
teaches  to  ellimate  the  fwiftnefs  or  the  force  of  fluids 
in  motion. 

It  has  been  always  thought  an  inquiry  of  great  cu- 
riofity,  and  ftill  greater  advantage,  to  know  the  caufes 
by  which  water  fpouts  fiom  velTels  to  different  heights 
and  diftances.  We  have  obfeived,  for  inrtance,  an 
open  veflel  of  liquor  upon  its  flanrl,  pierced  at  the 
bottom :  the  liquor,  when  the  opening  is  firfl  made, 
fpouts  out  with  great  force;  but  as  it  continues  to  run, 
becomes  lefs  violent,  and  the  liquor  flows  more  feebly. 
A  knowledge  of  hydraulics  will  inllruft  us  in  the  caufe 
of  this  diminution  of  its  ftrength;  it  will  fiiow  precife- 
ly  how  far  the  liquor  will  fpout  from  any  vefTel,  and 
how  fafl  or  in  what  quantities  it  will  flow.  Upon 
$he  principles  of  this  fcience,  many  machiiies  worked 


by  water  are  entirely  couftrufted;   fcveral  different  en-  Hydraulics*, 
gines  ufed  In  the  mechanic  aits,  varir,ui  kinds  of  mill.^,    """^       '. 
pumps,  and  fountains,  are  the  refult  of  this  theory,  ju- 
diciuufiy  applied.  1% 

And  what  is  thus  dcmonftrated  of  the  botton  of  the  \"''-  ■"='<>- 
veffel,  is,  equally  true  at  every  other  deptli  whatfiever,  ^"'' 
Let  us  then  reduce  this  into  a  theorem:    The  ^'''/■'"O' Witcr. 
•with  'which  iiraJer  fpouts  out  at  a  hole  in  the  Ji4e  or  bottom 
of  a  I'ejfel,  is  as  the  fqiiare  root  of  ths  dc^th  or  difiance  of 
the  hale  below  the  furface  of  the  luater.      Ftir,  in  order 
to  make  double  the  quantity  of  a  fluid   run   through 
one  hole  as  through  another  of  the    fame   (xie,   it  will 
require  f  )ur  times  the  preffure  of  the  other,  and  tliere- 
foie  mull  be  four  times  the  depth  of  the  other  below 
the   furface   of  the  water :    and   for   the  fame  reafon, 
three    times  the   quantity   running  in    an   equal  time 
through   the  fame  fort  of  hole,   mull   run   with  three 
times  the  velocity  ;   which   will  require   nine  times  the 
prelfure,  and  confequenlly  mud  be  nine  times  as  deep 
below  the  furfuce  of  the  (iuid  :   and  fo  on. —  To  prove  pi  . 
this  by  an  experiment:   Let  two  pipes,  as  C  and^,  ofc  rnxxiK 
eqiial-fized  bores,  be  fixed  into  the  fide  of  the  vefTel ''o- 9- . 
AB  ;  the  pipe  g  being   four  times  as  deep  below  the 
furface  of  the  water  at  b  in  the  velTcl  as  the  pipe  C  is  : 
and  whlld  thefe   pipes  run,    let  water  be  condantly 
poured  into  the  veffel,  to  keep  the  furface  dill  at  the 
fame  height.     Then  if  a  cup  that  hojds  a  pint  be  fo 
placed  as  to   receive    tiic  water  that    fpouts  from   the 
pipe  C,  and  at  the  fame   moment  a  cup  that  holds  a 
quart  be  fo  placed   as  to  receive  the  water  th.it  Ipouts 
from  the  pipe  g,  both  cups  will  be  filled  at  the  fame 
time  by  their  rcfpeftive  pipes.  ^j 

The  horizontal  dillance  to  which  3  f!uid  will   fpout  Thi-  hori- 
frora  a  horizontal  pipe  in  any  part  of  the  fide  of  an^'""'''''" 
upright  vefTel  below  the  furface  of  the  fluid,  is  equal  to  ^  ^^i^  '    ^ 
twice  the  length  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  fide  of  the  ttr  will 
veffel,  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  to  a  femi- fpoit  from, 
circle  defcribed  upon  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  :    andP'P"- 
therefore,  the  Huid  will  fpout  to  the  greatell  didance 
poffible  from  a  pipe  wliofe  mouth   is  at  the   centi-e  of 
the  femicircle ;    becaufe  a  perpendicular  to  its  diame- 
ter  (fuppofed  parallel  to  the  fide  of  the  veffel)  drawn 
from  that  point,  is  the  longed  that   can   poffibly  be 
drawn  from  any  part  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  femicircle.     Thus,  if  the  veffel   AB  be 
full  of  water,  the  horizontal  pipe  D  be  in   the  middle 
of  its  fide,  and  the  femicircle  N  edeb  be  defcribed  up- 
on D  as  a  centre,  with   the   radrus  or   femidiameter 
D  ^  N,  or  r)fb,  the  perpendicular  D  d  to  the  diame- 
ter N  D  i  is  the  longed  that  can  be  drawn  from  any 
part  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference   N  e  d  c  b. 
And  if  the  veffel  be  kept  full,  the  jet  G   will   fpout 
from  the  pipe    D,    to    the  horizontal  didance  N  M, 
which  is  double  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  D  d. 
If  two  other  pipes,  as  C  and  E,  be  fixed  into  the  fide 
of  the  veficl  at  equal  didances  above  and  below  the 
pipe  D,   the  perpendiculars  C  e  and  E  e,   from  thefe 
pipes  to  the  femicircle,  will  be  equal :   and  the  jets  F 
and  H  fpouting  from  them  will  each  go  to  the  horizon- 
tal didance  NK  ;  which  is  double  the  length  of  cither 
of  the  equal  perpendiculars  C  f  or  D  ^.  j^ 

Fluids  by  their  preffure  may  be  conveyed  over  hills  and  rlow  W3t« 
valleys  in  bended  pipes,  to  any  height  not  greater  than  ">ay  be 
the  level  of  the  fprings  from  whence  they  flow.     This^^"^'jJ?J^ 
is  what  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  j  and  therefore  ^„^  y^. 

they  lejs. 
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Hydraulics,  they  nfiially  built  Aquedi'ct?  (vaft  rows  of  arches  one 
'  '      V  above  another,  between  two  hills,  at  a  vaft  expence  of 

money,  time,  and  labour),  in  order  to  convey  water 
over  them,  crofs  the  valley,  in  a  common  channel.  This 
is  now  done  to  equal  advantage,  and  at  much  lefs  ex- 
pence,  by  a  range  of  pipes  laid  down  one  hill  and  up 
the  other.  An  inftance  whereof  may  be  given  by  a 
bent  tube  or  crane  ;  into  one  of  the  equal  legs  whereof 
if  water  be  poured,  it  will  rile  to  the  lame  le\'ci  exactly 
in  the  other.  The  reafon  is  obvious :  In  the  leg  A, 
(fig.  14.)  theie  are,  fiippofe,  two  ounces  of  water  en- 
deavouring by  the  power  of  gravity  to  defccnd  with 
the  force  of  2  ;  thcfe  will  thruft  forward,  buoy  up,  and 
fupport  an  equal  quantity  of  a  like  fluid  in  B;  and  the 
bottom  of  the  machine  C,  againll  which  both  fides 
equally  bear,  will  of  confeqiience  fullain  a  double 
prelTure,  or  that  of  four  ounces  ;  and  in  the  prefcnt 
cafe  will  pretty  well  reprefent  the  prop  or  fixed 
point  of  a  balance  beam  ;  as  the  equal  fluid-columns 
AC,  «  d  B  C,  may  be  admitted  to  denote  cqnal 
■weightb,  fufpended  on  the  balance  arms,  counterpoi- 
fing  each  other.  So  that  the  rife  of  fluids  to  their 
firfl  level,  thus  confidered,  is  a  cafe  truly  ftatical  ; 
and  all  their  other  motions  proceed  only  from  weight 
added. 

AjypJjon,  generally  ufed  for  decanting  liquors,  13  a 
bended  pipe,  whofe  legs  are  of  unequal  lengths ;  and 
the  (horltlt  leg  muft  always  be  put  into  the  liquor  in- 
tended to  be  decanted,  that  the  perpendicular  altitude 
of  the  column  of  liquor  in  the  other  leg  may  be 
longer  than  the  column  in  the  immerfed  leg,  efpecially 
above  the  furface  of  the  water.  For,  if  both  columns 
were  equally  high  in  that  refpefl,  the  atmofphere, 
which  preffcs  as  much  upward  as  downward,  and 
therefore  afts  as  much  upward  againft  the  column  in 
the  leg  that  hangs  without  the  vcflel,  as  it  afts  down- 
ward upon  the  furface  of  the  liquor  in  the  velTel, 
would  hinder  the  running  of  the  liquot  through  the 
fyphon,  even  though  it  were  brought  over  the  bended 
part  by  fudlion.  So  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  caufe 
the  motion  of  the  liquor,  but  the  fuperior  weiaht  of  the 
column  in  the  longer  leg,  on  account  of  in  having  the 
greater  perpendicular  height. 

Let  D  be  a  cup  filled  with  water  to  C  ;  and  ABC 
a  fyphon,  whofe  fhorter  leg  B  C  F  is  immerfed  in  the 
water  from  C  to  F.  If  the  end  of  the  other  leg  were 
no  lower  than  the  line  AC.  which  is  level  with  the 
furface  of  the  water,  the  fyphon  would  not  run,  even 
though  the  air  ihould  be  drawn  out  of  it  at  the  mouth 
A.  For  although  the  fuition  would  draw  fome  water 
at  firft,  yet  the  water  would  (lop  at  the  moment  the 
fuAion  ceafed  ;  becaufe  the  air  would  aiS  as  much  up- 
ward againft  the  water  at  A,  as  it  afted  downward  for 
it  by  preflTing  on  the  furface  at  C.  But  if  the  leg  AB 
comes  down  to  G,  and  the  air  be  drawn  out  at  G  by 
fuftion,  the  water  will  immediately  follow,  and  conti- 
nue to  run  until  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  cup 
comes  down  to  F  ;  becaufe,  till  then,  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  i.olumn  BAG  will  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  column  CB  ;  and,  confcquently,  its  weight  will 
be  greater,  until  the  furface  comes  down  to  F  ;  and 
then  the  fyphon  will  flop,  though  the  leg  CF  fhould 
reach  lo  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  For  which  reafon, 
the  leg  that  hangs  without  the  cup  is  always  made 
long  enough  to  reach  below  the  kvcl  of  its  bottom; 


as  from  </  to  E  :  and  then,  when  the  fyphon   is  emp-  Hydraulics 
tied  of  air  by  fuftion  at  E,  the  water  immediately  fol-  '— -v— "* 
lows,    and    by   its   contiur.ity  brings  away  the   whole 
from  the  cup  ;  Juil  as  pulling  one  end  of  a  thread  will 
make  the  whole  clue  follow. 

If  the  perpendicular  height  of  a  fyphon,  from  the 
furface  of  the  water  to  its  bended  top  at  B,  be  more 
than  33  feet,  it  will  draw  no  water,  even  though  the 
other  leg  were  much  longer,  and  the  fyphon  quite 
emptied  of  air,  becaufe  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
water  33  feet  high,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  as  thick 
a  column  of  air,  reaching  from  the  furface  of  the  earth 
to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere  :  fo  that  there  will  then 
be  an  equilibrium  ;  and  confequently,  though  there 
would  be  weight  enough  of  air  upon  the  furface  C  to 
make  the  water  afcend  in  the  leg  CB  alm-jft  to  the 
height  B,  if  the  fyphon  were  emptied  of  air,  yet  the 
weight  would  not  be  fufiicient  to  force  the  water  over 
the  bend  ;  and  therefore  it  could  never  be  brought 
into  the  leg  BAG. 

Mercury  may  be  drawn  through  a  fyphon  in  the 
fame  manner  as  water  ;  but  then  the  utmolt  height  of 
the  fyphon  muft  always  be  lefs  than  30  inches,  as 
mercury  is  near  14  times  heavier  than  water.  That 
fluids  are  forced  through  the  fyphon  by  the  prcfTure 
of  the  atmofphere,  is  proved  experimentally  by  the 
air-pump  ;  for,  if  a  fyphon  immerfed  in  a  vefiel  of 
water  be  placed  when  running  in  the  receiver,  and 
the  air  extracted,  the  running  will  immediately  ceafe. 
It  is  however  certain,  that  a  fyphon  of  a  particular 
kind,  once  fet  a  running,  will  perfill  in  its  motion, 
though  removed  into  the  moll  {>erfeft  vacuum  our  air- 
pumps  will  make  :  or,  if  the  lower  orifice  of  a  full  fy- 
phon be  fhut,  and  the  whole  be  thus  placed  in  a  recei- 
ver, witii  a  Contrivance  for  opening  the  orifice  when  the 
air  is  exhaufled  ;  the  water  will  be  all-emptied  out  of  the 
velTel,  as  if  it  had  been  in  open  air. 

This  fa£l  has  been  fufficienlly  afcertained  by  many 
approved  hydroflatical  writers.  Defagulicrs  informs 
us,  that  he  made  the  experiment  both  with  water  and 
mercury  ;  for  having  filled  a  fyphon,  recurved  at  the 
extremities  of  its  legs,  fuccefiively  «uh  thofe  liquors, 
and  fufpended  it  by  a  flip  wire  in  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  over  two  fniall  jars  containing  mercury  to  une- 
qual heights  (and  water,  when  water  was  ufed  in  the 
fyphon),  he  exhaullcd  the  air  out  of  the  receiver,  and 
then  letting  down  the  fyphon,  fo  tliat  its  two  ends 
went  into  the  liquor  in  the  jars,  the  !;qu.)r  ran  from  the 
higher  into  die  lower  veffel.  He  alfo  made  an  experi- 
ment in  the  open  air,  where  the  mercury  ran  through 
a  fyphon,  whofe  bend  was  more  than  31  inches  above 
the  lower  orifice  of  the  lliort  leg  of  the  fyphon.  But 
neither  of  thcfe  experiments  afford  ajuftobjeftion  againll 
the  preceding  doftrine,  i'i-z.  that  the  air  is  the  caufe 
of  the  difcharge  of  liquors  from  one  velfel  into  another 
by  means  of  lyplions  ;  for  its  running  in  "Vticuo  was  on- 
ly owing  to  the  attraflion  of  cohefion,  which  afts  for  a 
fmall  height ;  becaufe  the  experiment  will  not  fucceed 
in  iHiruo,  if  the  fyphon  ufed  for  mercury  has  its  bend 
fix  inches  higher  than  the  oiifice  of  the  lliort  leg,  and 
if  the  bend  for  the  fyphon  of  water  be  two  or  three 
feet  high  ;  neither  will  the  lall  mentioned  with  mercu- 
ry in  the  open  air  anfwer,  if  the  bend  of  the  fyphon  bs 
forty  inches  high  :  and  in  all  the  experimtnts  the  bores 
of  the  fypbons  muft  be  very  finall. 


HYDROS 

Tlie  fii'iirc  of  the  fyplion  may  be  varied  at  pleafure> 
(fee  fig.  i'!  2.3  )  provided  only  the  orifice  C  be  below  the 
Icvri  of  the  furface  of  the  water  to  be  drawn  up  ;  but 
ftill  the  farther  it  is  dillant  from  it,  the  fader  will  the 
f^uid  be  carried  off.  And  if,  in  the  courfe  of  the  flux, 
the  orifice  A  be  drawn  out  of  the  fluid,  all  the  liquor 
in  the  fyphon  will  go  out  at  the  lower  orifice  C  ;  that 
in  the  log  CB  dragging,  as  it  were,  that  in  the  fhorter 
leg  AD  after  it.  If  a  filled  fyphon  be  fo  difpofed,  as 
that  both  orifices  A  and  C  be  in  the  fame  horizontal 
line  i  the  fluid  will  remain  pendant  in  each  leg,  how 
unequal  foever  the  length  of  the  legs  may  be.  Fluids, 
therefore,  in  fyphons,  teem  as  it  were  to  form  one  con- 
tinued body  ;  fo  that  the  heavier  part  defcending  like  a 
chain,  pulls  the  lighter  after  it. 

Upon  the  principle  of  the  fyphon  depend  the  expe- 
riments of  Tantalus's  cup,  n°  44  ;  the  Fountain  at  com- 
■mand,  n°  <i  5  ;  and  the  inverted  drinliing-glifs,  n°  58.  As 
to  the  laft  of  thefe,  it  may  be  here  obferved,  that  if  the 
ipaper  was  put  dry  on  fuch  a  veffel  empty,  it  would 
fiuk  in  the  air,  and  fall  away  even  by  its  own  gravity  ; 
and  if  put  on  wet,  it  were  to  be  doubted  whether  a 
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fore  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  equal  to  the  diffe-  Hydraulics, 
rence  of  the  two  preflures,  will  m  this  cafe  be  thereby  ' 
buoyed  up  and  fupported.  But  the  air  within  the 
glafs  being  dilated  as  aforefaid,  the  water  fufpended 
muft  be  expefted  to  hang  fomething  below  the 
mouth  of  it  ;  though  not  enough,  perhaps,  to  over- 
come  the  tenacity  of  the  water,  and  make  it  all  de- 
fcend. 

Upon  the  principle  of  the  fyphon  alfo  we  may  eafily  intermit-' 
account   for  intermitting  or   reciprocating  fprings.       Let  ting  fpnng* 
A  A  be  part  of  a  hill,  within  which  there  is  a  cavity  P-^''= 
BB  ;  and  from  this  cavity  a  vein  or  channel  running  ^^ 
in  the  direftion  of  BCDE.     The  rain  that  falls  upon  "' 
the  fide  of  the  hill  will  fink  and  ftrain  through  the 
fmall  pores   and   crannies  G,  G,  G,  G  ;   and  fill  the 
cavity  K  with  water.     When  the  water  rifes  to  the 
level  HHC,  the  vein  BCDE  will  be  filled  to  C,  and 
the  water  will  run  through  CDF   as    through  a  fy- 
phon ;    which  running  will  continue  until  the  cavity 
be  emptied,  and  then  it  will  (lop  until  the  ct^ity  be 
filled  again. 

We   have  feen  that  fluids  led  in  pipes  will  always 


very  fmall  weight  added  thereto  would  not  feparate  it     rife  to  the  level  of  the  refervoir  whence  they  are  fup 

from  the  glafs,  fo  inconfiderable  would  the  tenacity  of    plied  ;  the  rifing  column  being  pufhed  forward,  and 

the  water  be  in  this  cafe.     The  paper  therefore  can-     raifcd  by  another  equally  heavy,  at  the  fame  time  en- 


not  be  fuppofcd  to  fupport  the  incumbent  weight  of 
water  ;  and  the  true  caufe  thereof  muft  be  this  :  The 
bottom  and    fides   of   the    inverted    glafs-velTd   being 
rigid,  keep  off  the  prefTure  of  the  air  from  the  fluid 
-above,  whereas    it    hath    liberty  of  accefs  and  freely 
afts  thereon  below  :   and  that  it  does  fo,  will  in  part 
appear  to  an  obftrver  by  the  concavity  of  the  paper 
underneath.     Could  the  air's  prtffure   in  this  cafe  be 
any- how  admitted  through  the  foot  of  the  veffel  in- 
verted, without  doubt  the  whole  column  would  defcend 
together.     And   the    like  would    happen    (hould    the 
paper  be  removed  ;  but  for  a  different  reafon,  viz.  the 
large  column  of  water  in  the  mug,  being  compofed  of 
many  collateral  ones,   which,  being  difpofed  as  in   a 
-bundle,  reft  on  the  paper  wherewith  the  veffel  is  co- 
vered,   as   on  a  common  bale  ;    and    thefe   being   all 
equally  denfe,  and  equall  fluid,   are  all  retained,  and 
continued  of  the  fame  length,  by  the  general  and  uni- 
form prefTure  of  the  air  againd  the  paper  below  ;  and 
fo  long  33  this  continues,  none  of  them  getting  the 
leaft  advantage  over  the  reft,  they  are  all  fuftained  in  a 
body  compaft  together.     But  when  the  paper  is  re- 
moved, it  being  fcarce  pofiible  to  hold    the  veffel  fo 
«xaftly    level,  but    that    fome    one  or  other  of  thefe 
Smaller  fluid  columns  will  become  longer,  confequently 
heavier,  than  thofe  adjacent,  and,  over-balancing  the 
reft,  will  defcend,  and  give  the  lighter  fluid,  the  air, 
leave  to  rife  in   its   place,    even    to   the   top    of  the 
glafs  :    the  general  preffure  whereof  being  there  ad- 
mitted, will  foon  caufe  the  reft  of  them  to  move,  and 
the  whole  quantity  will  then  defcend,  feemingly  to- 
gether. 

Again,  fliould  a  veffel  be  but  part  filled  with  water, 
the  fame  effeft  will  follow  to  a  certain  degree.  For 
inftancc,  fuppofe  we  fill  a  long  glafs  half  with  water, 
cover  it  with  paper,  and  turn  it  down  as  before.  Six 
inches  fuppofe  of  water,  endeavouring  to  defcend,  will 
by  its  weight  rarefy  the  air  in  the  glafs  above  it,  per- 
haps a  60th  part  or  more.  The  denfer  air  without 
will  then  overpoife  the  air  rarefied  within ;  and  there- 


deavouring  to  defcend.     A  like  effedl  might   be   ex- ,,     *? 
peftcd  from  jets  of  water  thus  impelled,  did  not  fric-'*''*     ****' 
tion  againft  the  fides  of  (he  machines,  and  the  refift- 
ance  of  the  air,  both  lateral  and  perdendicular,  gene- 
rally prove  an  abatement,  and  prevent  its  rifing  fo  high 
as  the  head. 

Where  jets  are  executed  in  the  heft  manner,  and 
the  friition  fpoken  of  is  as  much  as  poffible  removed, 
the  impediment  of  the  air  only,  through  which  they 
needs  muft  beat  in  their  rife,  will  caufe  them,  accor- 
ding to  experiment,  to  fall  fhort  of  the  height  of  the 
refervoirs,  in  the  /ollo*ing  proportions,  viz. 


J^r. 

iCtS£RVOIR, 

Feet. 

Feet.  Inches. 

5 

5    :    « 

10 

10    :   4 

»5 

<5    :   9 

20 

21    :    4 

25 

27    :    1 

30 

33    :    0 

35 

39    :    ' 

40 

45    ••  4 

45 

51    :   9 

50 

58    :    4 

55 

65    :    I 

60 

72    :    0 

65 

79    :    I 

70 

86   :   4 

75 

93    :   9 

80 

loi    :    4 

85 

109    :    I 

90 

117:0 

95 

125    :    1 

100 

•33    :    4 

Whence  in  general  it  may  be  obferved : 
That  as  often  as  a  jive-foot  jet  (to  be  taken  in  tJ>efe 
matters  as  a  ftanilaid,) 

Shall 
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Hydraulics-      Shall  be  conla'ined  in  the  height  of  any  jet  propopi ; 
'^     H        '      By  fo  many  inches  multiplied  into  themfelves,  or  fqua- 
red. 

The  fwface  of  the  <water  in  the  refervatory  luhich  fup- 
plies  it,  ought  to  exceed  that  jet  in  height. 

Thus,  to  obtain  a  jet  of  30  feet,  which  contains  five 
feet  iix  times,  the  refervoir  ought  to  be  36  inches  or 
a  yard  higher ;  and  a  jet  of  60  feet  may  be  had  from 
a  head  higher  by  four  times  that  difference,  14.+  inches, 
or  four  yards.  So  that  jets  dme  in  the  lejl  manner  fall 
fjort  of  the  heights  of  their  refcrvntories,  in  a  kind  of  fub- 
<lupHcate  ratio  of  the  heights  to  ivhich  they  rife. 

This  great  difproportion  in  the  rife  of  jets  muR  in 
general  be  owing  to  the  refiftance  of  the  air  they  are 
made  to  move  through  ;  which  has  been  (hown  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  fquares  of  their  cekrities  refpec- 
tively  :  nor  can  the  acceleration  of  the  falling  water  in 
the  pipe,  or  the  retardment  of  the  riling  ftreara  by  the 
aftion  of  gravity,  be  concerned  at  all  in  it  ;  fince  thefe 
are  probably  adequate,  and  counterbalance  each  other 
every  where  in  the  fame  level. 

Their  air's  refinance  being  thus  confiderable,  it  will 
always  be  found  neccflar)'  to  increafe  the  bore  of  the 
adjutage  or  fpoutingpipe  with  the  height  of  the  refer- 
vatory :  for  if  it  be  too  fmall,  the  rifmg  dream  will 
*'ant  fufficient  weight  and  power  to  divide  the  air  ; 
which  being  denfell  near  the  earth,  a  fmall  ftream  of 
water,  endeavouring  to  mount  to  a  great  height,  will 
be  da(hed  againft  it  with  fo  great  violence,  as  to  fall 
away  in  a  mift  and  be  wholly  loft.  And  it  may  be 
obfcrved,  that  the  weightier  any  body  is,  the  greater 
force  it  will  have  when  in  motion  :  lince  an  ounce-ball 
fired  from  a  mufiict,  will  go  much  farther,  and  do 
greater  execution,  than  will  an  equal  weight  of  fhot  ; 
and  thefe  again  may  be  projefted  farther  than  fo  much 
lead  rafped  into  powder  and  fired  off.  A  charge  of 
water  fired  from  a  piftol  would  fcarce  wet  a  paper  at 
the  diftance  of  fix  feet.  Accordingly,  flioiild  a  ca(k 
of  water  be  any  where  pierced  with  holes  of  t»»'o,  four, 
fix,  eight,  and  twelve  lines  over,  all  in  the  fame  level, 
the  larger  bore  will  always  be  found  to  throw  the  wa- 
ter fartheft. 

It  may  be  of  ufe  here  to  add  Mr  Marrlote's  propor- 
tions of  the  bores  of  the  adjutages  and  pipes  of  con- 
duit, who  was  very  converfant  in  thefe  things,  and 
hath  written  very  well  on  this  fubjeft. 

N.  R.  The  French  divide  their  inch  into  12  equal 
parts,  which  they  call  lines. 

Heights  of\ 
Refcrvoirs. 

Feet. 

5 

10 

'5 

20  6,  or  half  an  inch 

Ditto 

Ditto 

7,  or  8 


25 
30 
40 
50 
60 
80 
100 


Diameters  of  Jit 
Adjutages. 


Diameter  of  the  Pipes 
of  ConduS. 


8,  or  10   - 
10,  or  12 
12,  or  14 


LtNES. 

22 

2j     Inches. 

27>  f"  23- 
30,  or  2|- 
33,  or  2^ 
315,  or  3 
5i,or4i 
65,  or  54: 
72,  or  6 
84,  or  7 
96,  or  8 


12,  r4,  or  15 
Hence  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a  certain 
and  fit  proportion  to  be  obferved  between  the  adjutage 
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whereby  the  )kt  is  delivered,  and  the  pipe  conduaing  rl;-.lraii!ic 
it  from  the  head.      In  general.  About f-vc  times  the  dia-   Engines.  ' 
meter  of  the  adjutage  for  jets  under  haf  an  inch,  and  fix  or         *      '"*- 
feven  times  for  all  above,  willfizc  the  pipes  of  conduct  pretty 
luell :  not  but  it  will  always  be  an  error  on  ihc  right  fide, 
to  have  them  rather  larger  than  in  llriftnefs  they  ojght 
to  be,  that  the  jet  may  always  be  freely  fupplied  witU 
water,  and  in  due  time. 

For  a  like  reafon,  if  there  be  occafion  for  a  cock  to 
be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  pipe  of  condnft,  particular 
care  muft.  be  taken  that  it  ihould  be  thae  bigger  in 
proportion,  that  the  water  way  may  not  be  pinched  ; 
but  that  the  cavity  be  left  at  lead  equal  to  the  bore  of 
the  Tell  of  the  pipe. 

The  bore  of  an  adjutage  cannot  be  too  fmooth  or 
true.  Thofe  that  are  cylindrical  are  bed  ;  thofe  that 
are  bored  conical  word,  becaufe  of  the  refleftions  of  the 
water  from  the  inclined  fides  of  the  machine,  which  in 
the  hurry  of  the  iduing  dream  will  in  them  unavoidably 
be  made. 

When  fluids  are  defigned  to  be  raiftd  higher  than 
the  fprings  from  whence  they  flow,  forcing  engines 
mud  be  ufed  ;  of  which  and  other  hydraulic  machines, 
we  come  now  to  give  a  particular  account. 

Sect,  V.    Hydraulic  Engines- 

The  pump  is  at  once  the  mod  common  and  mod  Of  pumpii. 
ufefiil  of  all  the  hydraulic  indruments.  It  was  firft 
invented  by  Ctefebes,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria, 
120  B.C.;  when  the  air's  prefTure  came  afterwards 
to  be  known,  it  was  much  improved,  and  it  is  now 
brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection. 

Ctcfebes's  pump  afted  both  by  fuftion  and  pulfion  ;  PI«te 
and  its  drufture  and  aflion  are  as  follow  : — A  brafs  cy-  ^<^^I'I 
Under  ABCD,  furnilTied  with  a  valve  in  L,  is  placed  in  ^'  '■^' 
the  water.  2.  In  this  is  fitted  the  embulus  MK,  made 
of  green  wood,  which  will  not  fwell  in  the  water,  and 
adjuded  to  the  aperture  of  the  cylinder  with  a  covering 
of  leather,  but  without  any  valve.  In  H  is  fitted  on 
another  tube  NH,  with  a  valve  that  opens  upwards  ia 
I.  Now,  the  embulus  EK  being  raifed,  the  water 
epens  the  valve  in  L,  and  rifes  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cylinder : — and  when  the  fame  embulus  is  again  de- 
prefTed,  the  valve  I  is  opened,  and  the  water  driven  up 
through  the  tube  HN.  This  is  the  pump  ufed  among 
the  ancients,  and  that  fram  which  the  otl'.ers  after- 
mentioned  are  deduced.  Sir  S.  Morland  has  endea- 
voured to  increafe  its  force  by  ledening  the  friAion  ; 
which  he  has  done  to  good  effedf,  infomuch  as  to  make 
it  work  without  almod  any  fridlion  at  all. 

Of  this  pump  as  now  ufed  there  are  fimply  three 
kinds,  TOz.  the  fucking,  the  forcing,  and  the  lifting- 
pump.  By  the  two  lad,  water  may  be  raifed  to  any 
height,  with  an  adequate  apparatus  and  fufficient  pow- 
er :  by  the  former  it  may,  by  the  general  predure  of  the 
atmofphere  on  the  furface  of  the  well-water,  be  raifed 
no  more  than  33  feet,  as  was  before  hinted,  though  in 
praftice  it  is  feldom  applied  to  the  raifing  it  much 
above  28  ;  becaufe  from  the  variations  obferved  on  the 
^arometer,  it  is  apprehended  that  the  air  may,  on  cer- 
tain occafions,  be  fomething  lighter  than  33  feet  of 
water  ;  and  whenever  that  diall  happen,  for  want  of 
the  due  counterpoife,  this  purap  may  faQ  in  its  per- 
formance. 

The 
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HYDROS 


Hydraulic       The   common  fuik'iiig-piimp,  with  which  we  draw  wa- 

£ii^inc>.    (j^  py(^  yf  ^^.j-llsj  {s  an  engine  both  pneumatic  and  hy- 

"  draiih'c.     It   confiiis  of  a   pipe  open  at  both  ends,  in 

Th'com-    ■^'fi'ch    is    a   moveable   pilton,   bucket,  or   lacker,    as 

nion  }iuiri\  big  as   the   bore  of  the  pipe  in  that  part  wherein  it 

works ;   and   is  leathered  round,   fo  as  to  fit  the  bore 

exaift!)- ;  and   may  be   moved    up  and  down,  without 

fufferiiig  any  air  to  come  between    it  and   the  pipe  or 

.pump  barrel. 

We  fliall  explain  the  conflruflion  of  this  and  the 
forcincr-pump  by  piftures  of  glafs  models,  in  which 
both  the  aftion  of  the  pillons  and  motion  of  the  valves 
are  feen. 

Hold  the  model  DCBL  upri(;ht  in  the  vefTcl  of  wa- 
C'CXI.I.  tcr  K,  the  water. being  deep  enough  to  rife  at  lead  as 
'5g- V  high   as  from  A  to  I.     The  valve  a  on  the   moveable 

iucket  G,  and  the  valve  b  on  the  fixed  box  H  (which 
box  quite  fills  the  bore  of  the  pipe  or  barrel  at  H),  will 
each  lie  clofe,  by  its  own  weight,  upou  the  hole  in  the 
bucket  and  box,  until  the  engine  begins  to  work.  The 
valves  are  made  of  brsfs,  and  covered  underneath  with 
leather  for  clofiiig  the  holes  the  more  exaftly  :  and  tiie 
bucket  G  is  railed  and  deprelTed  alternately  by  the 
handle  E  and  rod  D  J,  the  bucket  being  fuppoled  at 
B  before  the  working  begins. 

Take  hold  of  the  liandle  JL,  and  thereby  draw  up 
the  bucket  from  B  to  C,  which  will  make  room  for 
the  air  in  the  pump  all  the  way  below  the  bucket  to 
-dilate  itfclf,  by  which  its  fpring  Is  weakened,  and  then 
its  force  is  not  equivalent  to  the  weight  or  prciTure  of 
.the  outward  air  upon  the  water  in  the  veflcl  K  :  and 
•therefore,  at  the  tirll  ftroke,  the  outward  air  will  prefs 
up  the  water  through  the  notched  foot  A,  into  the 
lower  pipe,  about  as  far  as  e  :  this  will  condenfe  the 
rarefied  air  in  the  pipe  between  c  and  C  to  th*"  fame 
Itate  it  was  in  before;  and  then,  as  its  fpring  within 
the  pipe  is  equal  to  the  force  or  prelTure  of  the  out- 
ward air,  the  water  will  rife  no  higher  by  the  firft 
ilroke  ;  and  the  valve  b,  which  was  railed  a  little  by 
the  dilation  of  the  air  in  the  pipe,  will  fall,  and  Hop 
the  hole  in  the  box  H  ;  and  the  furface  of  the  water 
will  (land  at  e.  Then  deprefs  the  pilton  or  bucket  from 
C  to  B  ;  and  as  the  air  in  the  part  B  cannot  get  back 
.acrain  through  the  valve  b,  it  will  (as  the  bucket  de- 
.fcends)  raife  the  valve  a,  and  fo  make  Its  way  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  barrel  d  Into  the  open  air.  But 
.upon  raifing  the  bucket  G  a  fecond  time,  the  air  be- 
.tween  it  and  the  water  in  the  lower  pipe  at  a  will  be 
again  left  at  liberty  to  fill  a  larger  fpace  ;  and  fo  its 
ipring  being  again  weakened,  the  preiTure  of  the  out- 
ward air  on  the  waier  in  the  veffel  K  will  force  more 
water  up  into  the  lower  pipe  from  e  to/;  and  when 
the  bucket  is  at  its  greatell  height  C,  the  lower  valve 
b  will  fall,  and  ftop  the  hole  in  the  box  H  as  before. 
At  the  next  ftroke  of  the  bucket  or  pillon,  the  water 
will  rife  through  the  box  H  towards  B  ;  and  then  the 
valve  b,  which  was  raiftd  by  it,  will  fall  when  the 
bucket  G  is  at  its  greatell  height.  Upon  depieirmg 
the  bucket  again,  the  water  cannot  be  pullied  back 
through  the  va\ve  b,  which  keeps  clofe  upon  the  hole 
whiUl  the  pillon  defcends.  And  upon  raifing  the  pillon 
again,  the  outward  prelTure  of  the  air  will  force  the 
water  up  through  II,  where  it  will  raife  the  valve,  and 
follow  the  bucket  to  C.  Upon  the  next  depreflion  of 
ihe  bucket  G,  it  will  go  down  into  the  water  in  the 
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barrel  B  ;    and  as  the  water  cannot  be  driven  back  Hydraulic 

through  the  now  clofe  valve  b,  it  w ill  raife  the  vahc  a    '•-"g"'^^-  ^ 

as  the  bucket  defcends,  and  will  be  lifted  uo  by  the         ' 

bucket  when  it  is   next  raifed.      And   now,  the  whole 

fpace  below  the  bucket  being  full,  the  water  above  it 

cannot  link  when  it  is  next  depreffed  ;  but  upon  its  de- 

preffion,  the  valve  a  will  rife    to    let    the   bucket  go 

down  ;   and  when  it  is  quite  down,  the  valve  a  will  fall 

by  its  weight,  and  (lop  the  hole  in  the  bucket.     When 

the  bucket  is  next  raifed,  all  the  water  above  it  will 

be  lifted  up,  and  begin  to  run  off  by  the  pipe  F.    And 

thus,  by  raifing  and  deprefling  the  bucket  alternately, 

there  is  Hill  more  water  railed  by  it  ;   which  getting 

above  the  pipe  F,  into  the  wide  top  I,  will  fupply  the 

pipe,  and  make  it  run  with  a  continued  dream. 

So  at  every  time  the  bucket  is  raifed,  the  valve  b 
rifcs,  and  the  valve  a  falls ;  and  at  every  time  the  buc- 
ket is  depre.Ted,  the  valve  b  falls,  and  a  rlfes. 

As  it  is  the  prelTare  of  the  air  or  atmofphere  which 
caufes  the  water  to  rile  and  follow  the  pillon  or  buc- 
ket G  as  it  is  drawn  up  ;  and  fince  a  column  of  water 
33  feet  high  is  of  equal  weight  with  as  thick  a  cohiirm 
of  the  atmofphere  from  the  earth  to  the  very  top  of 
the  air  ;  therefore,  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  pi- 
fton  or  bucket  from  the  iurface  of  the  water  in  the  well 
mull  always  be  lefs  than  33  feet  ;  otherwife  the  water 
will  never  get  above  the  bucket.  But  when  the  height 
is  lefs,  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  will  be  greater 
than  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  pump,  and  will 
therefore  raife  it  above  the  bucket :  and  when  the  wa- 
ter has  once  got  above  the  bucket,  it  may  be  lifted 
thereby  to  any  height,  if  the  rod  D  be  made  long 
enough,  and  a  fufficicnt  degree  of  llrength  he  em- 
ployed to  raife  it  with  the  weight  of  the  water  above 
the  bucket. 

The  force  required  to  work  a  pump,  will  be  as  the 
height  to  which  the  water  is  raifed,  and  as  the  fquare 
of  the  diameter  of  the  pump  bore  in  that  part  where 
the  pillon  works.  So  that,  if  two  pumps  be  of  equal 
heights,  and  one  of  them  be  twice  as  wide  in  the  bore 
as  the  other,  the  widell  will  raife  four  times  as  much 
water  as  the  narrowed  ;  and  will  therefore  require  four 
times  as  much  llrength  to  work  it. 

The  widenefs  or  narrownefs  of  the  pump,  in  any 
other  part  befides  that  in  which  the  pillon  works,  does 
not  make  the  pump  either  more  or  lefs  difficult  to 
work,  except  what  difference  may  arife  from  the  fric- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  bore  ;  which  is  always  greater 
In  a  narrow  bore  than  in  a  wide  one,  becaufe  of  the 
greater  velocity  of  the  water. 

The  pump-rod  is  never  raifed  direftly  by  fuch  a 
handle  as  E  at  the  top,  but  by  means  of  a  lever,  whofe 
longer  arm  (at  the  en<l  of  which  the  power  is  applied) 
generally  exceeds  the  length  of  the  ihorter  arm  five  or 
fix  times ;  and,  by  that  means,  it  gives  five  or  fix 
times  as  much  advantage  to  the  power.  Upon  thefe 
principles,  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  the  dimenfions  of  a 
pump  that  Ihall  work  with  a  given  force,  and  draw  wa- 
ter from  any  given  depth.  But  as  thefe  calculations 
have  been  generally  ncglcAed  by  pumpmakfrs  (either 
for  want  of  ll<ill  or  induftry  ),.the  following  table  was 
calculated  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr  Booth  for  their  be- 
nefit. In  this  calculation,  he  fuppofed  the  handle  of 
the  pump  to  be  a  lever  increafing  the  power  five  times; 
and  had  often  found  that  a  man  can  work  a  pump  four 

inches 
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H)draulic  inches  diameter  and  30  feet  high,  and  difcharge  27^ 
Enpintrs.    gallons  of  water  {Engli(h  wine-meafure)   in  a  minute. 

" — * '  Now,  if  it  be  required  to  find  the  diameter  of  a  pump 

that  (hall  raife  water  with  the  fame  eafe  from  any 
other  height  above  the  furface  of  the  -well ;  look  for 
that  height  in  the  firil  column,  and  over  againft  it  in 
the  fecond  you  have  the  diameter  or  width  of  the 
pump,  and  in  the  third  you  find  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter which  a  man  of  ordinary  ftrength  can  difcharge  in 
a  minute. 


Height  of  the 

Diameter  of  the 

Water  difcharged  in 

pump  above 

bore  where  the 

a  minute,  Englilh 

the  furface  of 

bucket  works. 

wine-meafurc. 

the  well. 

*n 

2       0 

3-    0 

Pinti 
Gall 

s 

2     "S 

0           r- 

r» 

•    s 

m 

n 

10 

6     -9.? 

81          6 

'5 

5     .66 

54          4 

20 

4     -90 

40           7 

25 

4     -38 

32           6 

30 

4     .00 

27           2 

3y 

3     -70 

23           3 

40 

3     -46 

20           3 

45 

3     -'7 

18           I 

50 

3     -'o 

16           3 

55 

2     .95 

'4           7 

60 

2     .84 

'3           5 

65 

2     .72 

12           4 

70 

2     .62 

' '           5 

75 

2     -53 

10          7 

80 

2     .45 

10           2 

85 

2     .3S 

9          5 

90 

2       -SI 

9           I 

95 

2       .25 

8           5 

100 

2       .19 

8           I 

lite 
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The  forcing-pump  raifes  water  throueh  the  box  H 
■Thetorcing  in  the  fame  maner  as  the  fuckinj?  pump  docs,  when 
pim]!.  the  plunger  or  pifton  g  is  lifted  up  by  the  rod  D  d. 
*''*'^  But  this  plunger  has  no  hole  through  it,  to  let  the  wa- 

ter in  the  barrel  BC  get  above  it.  when  it  is  deprefled 
to  B,  and  the  valve  b  ('.vhich  rofe  by  the  afcent  of  the 
water  through  the  box  H  when  the  plunger  g  was 
drawn  up)  falls  down  and  Hops  the  hole  in  H,  the 
moment  that  the  plunger  is  raifed  to  its  greatelV 
height.  Therefore,  as  the  water  between  the  plunger 
jf  and  box  H  can  neither  get  through  the  plunger  up 
on  its  defcent,  nor  back  apain  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  purrp  L  f ,  but  has  a  free  paffage  by  the  cavity 
around  H  into  the  pipe  MiM,  which  opens  into  the 
air-vefie)  KK  at  P ;  the  water  is  forced  through  the 
pipe  MM  by  the  defcent  of  the  plunger,  and  driven 
into  the  air-veffcl  ;  and  in  running  up  through  the 
pipe  at  P.  it  opens  the  valve  a ;  which  fliuis  at  the 
moment  the  plunger  begins  to  be  raifed,  becaufe  the 
adion  of  the  water  againll  the  under  fide  of  the  valve 
then  ceafes. 

The  water,  being  thus  forced  into  the  air-vefiel  KK 

by    repeated  (Irokes  of  the  plunger,  gets'  above    the 

lower  end  of  the  pipe  GHI,  and  then  begins  to  con- 

denfe  the  air  in  the  velTel  KK.     For,  a»  the  pipe  GH 

Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 
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■is  fixed  air-tight  into  the  veflel  below  F,  attd  the  ait  HycJranIic 
has  no  way  to  get  out  of  the  vefTel  but  through  the  ^"^'"'^  . 
mouth  of  the  pipe  at  I,  and  cannot  get  out  when  the 
mouth  I  is  covered  with  water,  and  is  more  and  more 
condenfed  as  the  water  rifes  upon  the  pipe,  the  ait 
then  begins  to  aft  forcibly  by  its  fpring  againft  the 
furface  of  the  water  at  H  :  and  this  aftion  drives  the 
water  up  through  the  pipe  IHGF,  from  whence  it 
fpouts  in  a  jet  S  to  a  great  height ;  and  is  fupplied  by 
alternately  raifing  and  depreffing  of  the  plunger  g, 
which  conftantly  forces  the  water  that  it  raifes  through 
the  valve  H,  along  the  pipe  MM,  into  the  air-veffei 
KK. 

The  higher  that  the  furface  of  the  water  H  is  raifed 
in  the  air-veffel,  the  lefs  fpace  will  the  air  be  conden- 
fed into  which  before  filled  that  vell'el ;  and  therefore 
the  force  of  its  fpring  will  be  fo  much  the  ftrongcr  up- 
on the  water,  and  will  drive  it  with  the  greater  force 
through  the  pipe  at  F:  and  as  the  fpring  of  the  air 
continues  whilll  the  plunger  g  is  riling,  the  ftrcam  or 
jet  S  will  be  uniform,  as  long  as  the  aftion  of  the 
plunger  continues  ;  and  when  the  valve  b  opens,  to  let 
the  water  follow  the  plunger  upward,  the  valve  a  (huts, 
to  hinder  the  water,  which  is  forced  into  the  air-veffel, 
from  running  back  by  the  pipe  MM  into  the  barrel  of 
the  pump. 

If  there  was  no  air- veflel  to  this  engine,  the  pipe 
GHI  would  be  joined  to  the  pipe  MMN  at  P;  and 
then  the  jet  S  would  (lop  every  time  the  plunger  is 
raifed,  and  run  only  when  the  plunger  is  deprtfTcd. 

Of  lifting  pumps  there  are   feveral    forts;    the    moft        3T 
common  is  thus  conllrutt'ed.     AB  is  the  barrel,  fixed  .,j^'      ° 
in  the  frame  KIIM;  which  is  alio  fixed  immove.ible,  p]3{g 
with  the  lower  part  in  the  water  that  is  to  be  pumped  ccxxxix, 
up.      GEQHO   is  a  frame  with  two  ftrong  iron  rods,   S-  '3" 
moveable   through  holes  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  pump,   IK  and   LM.     In   the  bottom  of  this 
frame  is  fixed  an  inverted  piilon  BD,  with  its  bucket 
and  valve  nppermoll  at  D.     From  the  top  of  the  bar- 
rel there  gots  off  a  part  KH,  either  fixed  to  the  bar- 
rel, or  moveable  by  a  ball   and   fockct   (as    here    re- 
prcfented   at   F)  ;    but    in   either   cafe   fo  very  exaft 
and  tight,  that  no  water  or  air  can  pofTiby  get  into 
the  barrel,  as  that  would  prevent  the    tfFeft    of   the 
pump.     In   this  part,  at  C,  is  fixed  a  valve  opening 
upward. 

When  the  piflon  frame  is  thruft  down  Info  the  wa- 
ter, tlie  pifton  D  will  defcend,  and  the  water  beneath 
it  ru(h  up  through  the  valve  at  D,  and  get  above  the 
piilon  ;  where,  upon  the  frame's  being  lifted  up,  the 
pifton  will  force  the  water  through  the  valve  C,  into 
the  ciftern  P,  there  to  run  off  by  the  fpout.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  this  fort  of  pump  mufl  be  fet  fo 
far  in  the  water,  that  the  pifton  may  play  below  its 
furface.  It  appears  by  the  above  defcription,  that 
this  is  only  a  different  manner  of  conftruding  a  for- 
cing-pump. 

13y  means  of  forcing  pumps,  water  may  be  raifed 
to  any  height  above  the  level  of  a  river  or  fpring  ;  and 
machines  may  be  contrived  to  work  thefe  pumps,  ei- 
ther by  a  running  dream,  a  fall  of  water,  or  by  horfes. 
An  initance  in  each  fort  will  be  fufficient  to  fhow  the 
method. 

I.  By  a  running  ftream,  or  a  fall  of  water.     Let  Plate 
AA  be  a  wheel,  turned  by  the  fall  of  water  BB  ;  and  ^'CXLt 
4  C  have '■'^- 5* 
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have  any  number  of  cranks  (fuppofe  fix)  as  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  H,  on  its  axis,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
fall  of  water,  and  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  in- 
tended to  be  railed  by  the  engine.  As  the  wheel  turns 
round,  thefe  cranks  move  the  levers,  c,  d,  e,f,g,  h,  up 
and  down,  by  the  iron  rods  ;',  k,  I,  m,  n,  o  ;  which  al- 
ternately raife  and  deprefs  the  piftons  by  the  other  iron 
rods  p,q,r,f,t,u,iu,x,y,  in  12  pumps;  nine  where- 
of, as  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q^R,  S,  T,  appear  in  the 
plate  ;  the  other  three  being  hid  behind  the  work  at  V. 
And  as  pipes  may  go  from  all  thefe  pumps,  to  con- 
vey the  water  (drawn  up  by  them  to  a  fraall  height) 
into  a  clofe  cillern,  from  which  the  main  pipe  pro- 
ceeds, the  water  will  be  forced  into  this  ciltcrn  by  the 
defcent  of  the  piftons.  And  as  each  pipe,  going  from 
its  refpeftive  pump  into  the  ciilern,  has  a  valve  at  its 
end  in  the  cillern,  thefe  valves  will  hinder  the  return  of 
the  water  by  the  pipes ;  and  therefore,  when  the  ci- 
ttern is  once  full,  each  plllon  upon  its  defcent  will 
force  the  water  (conveyed  into  the  ciftern  by  a  former 
ftroke)  up  the  main  pipe,  to  the  height  the  engine  was 
Intended  to  raife  it  :  which  height  depends  upon  the 
quantity  raifed,  and  the  power  that  turns  the  wheel. 
When  the  power  upon  the  wheel  is  leffened  by  any  de- 
kSt  of  the  quantity  of  water  turning  it,  a  proportion- 
able number  of  the  pumps  may  be  laid  afide,  by  Qifen- 
gaging  their  rods  from  the  vibrating  levers. 

This  figure  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  engine  erefked 
at  Blenheim  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  by  the  late 
ingenious  Mr  Alderfea.  The  water-wheel  is  yi  feet 
Ml  diameter,  according  to  Mr  Switzcr's  account  in  his 
Hydraulics. 

When  fuch  a  machine  is  placed  in  a  ftream  that 
runs  upon  a  fmall  declivity,  the  motion  of  the  levers 
and  aflic  n  of  the  pumps  will  be  but  flow  ;  fince  the 
wheel  muft  go  once  round  for  each  ftroke  of  the 
pumps.  But  when  there  is  a  large  body  of  flow  run- 
ning water,  a  cog  or  fpur  wheel  may  be  placed  upon 
each  fide  of  the  water-wheel  AA,  upon  its  axis,  to 
turn  a  trundle  upon  each  fide  ;  the  cranks  being  upon 
the  axis  of  the  trundle.  And  by  proportioning  the 
cog-wheels  to  the  trundles,  the  motion  of  the  pumps 
may  be  made  quicker,  according  to  the  quantity  and 
ftrength  of  the  water  upon  the  firft  wheel ;  which 
may  be  as  great  as  the  workman  pleafes,  according  to 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  float-boards  or  wings 
of  the  wheel.  In  the  fame  manner  the  engine  for 
raifing  water  at  London-Bridge  is  conftrufted. 

The  wheels  of  the  London-bridge  water-works  are 
placed  under  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  and  moved  by 
the  common  Iheam  of  the  tide-water  of  the  river.  A  B 
the  axle-tree  of  the  water-wheel  is  nineteen  feet  long, 
and  three  feet  in  diameter  ;  in  which  C,  D,  E,  F, 
are  four  fets  of  arms,  eight  in  each  place,  on  which 
are  fixed  G  G  G  G,  four  fets  or  rings  of  felloes  twen- 
ty feet  in  diameter,  and  the  floats  H  H  H  fourteen 
feet  long,  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  being  about 
twenty- fix  in.  number.  The  wheel  lies  with  its  two 
gudgeons,  or  centre  pins,  A,  B,  upon  two  brafles  In^ 
tlie  pieces  M  N,  which  are  two  great  levers,  whofe 
fulcrum  or  prop  is  an  arched  piece  of  timber  L  ;  the- 
levers  being  made  circular  on  their  lower  fides  to  an 
arch  of  the  radius  M  O,  and  kept  in  their  places  by 
two  arching  ftuds  fixed  in  the  (lock  L,  through  two 
mortoifes  in  the  lever  M  N.  The  wheel  is  by  thefe  le- 
v£;«,iaade  to  rife  and  fall  with  the  tide  in  the  following 
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manner.  The  levers  M  N  are  fixteen  feet  long  ;  fromHydrauUe  1 
M  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  to  O  the  gudgeon  of  tnginer 
the  water-wheel,  fix  feet  ;  and  from  O  to  the  arch  '^j 
at  N,  ten  feet.  To  the  bottom  of  the  arch  N  is  fixed 
a  ftrong  triple  chain  P,  made  after  the  fafhion  of  a 
watch-chain,  but  the  links  arched  to  a  circle  of  one 
foot  diameter,  having  notches  or  teeth  to  take  hold  of 
the  leaves  of  a  pinion  of  call  iron  Q,  ten  inches  dia- 
meter, with  eight  teeth  in  it  moving  on  an  axis.  The 
other  loofe  end  of  this  chain  has  a  large  weight  hang- 
ing at  it  to  help  to  counterpoife  the  wheel,  and  pre- 
ferve  the  chain  from  fliding  on  the  pinion.  On  the 
fame  axis  is  fixed  a  cog-wheel  R,  fix  feet  diameter, 
with  forty-eight  cogs.  To  this  is  applied  a  trundle, 
or  pinion  S  of  fix  rounds  or  teeth  ;  and  upon  the  fame 
axis  is  fixed  T,  a  cog-wheel  of  fifty-one  cogs,  Into 
which  the  trundle  V  of  fix  rounds  works,  cmi  whofe' 
axis  is  a  winch  or  windlafs  W,  by  which  one  man  with 
the  two  windlafles  raifes  or  lets  down  the  wheel  as  there 
is  occafion.  And  becaufe  the  fulcrums  of  thefe  levers 
M  N  are  in  the  axis  of  the  trundle  K,  ij/i.  at  M  or 
X,  in  what  frtuation  foever  the  wheel  is  raifed  or  let 
down,  the  cog-wheel  I,  I,  is  always  equidiftant  from  M, 
and  works  or  geers  truly.  By  means  of  this  machine 
the  ftrength  of  an  ordinary  man  will  raife  about  fifty 
ton  weight. 

I,  I,  is  a  cog-wheel  fixed  near  the  end  of  the 
greet  axis  eight  feet  diameter,  and  forty-four  cogs 
working  into  a  trundle  K,  of  four  feet  and  an  half 
diameter,  and  twenty  rounds,  whofe  axis  or  fpindle  is- 
of  caft  iron  four  inches  in  diameter,  lying  in  brafles 
at  each  end  as  at  X.  ZZ  is  a  quadruple  crank  of  calt 
iron,  the  metal  being  fix  inches  fquare,  each  of  the 
necks  being  turned  one  foot  from  the  centre,  which  is 
fixed  in  brafles  at  each  end  in  two  headftocks  fallened 
down  by  caps.  One  end  of  this  crank  at  Y  is  placed, 
clofe  abutting  to  the  end  of  the  axle-tree  X,  where 
they  are  at  thofe  ends  fix  inches  diameter,  each  havinjj 
a  flit  in  the  ends  where  an  iron  wedge  is  put  one  half 
into  the  end  X,  the  other  half  into  Y,  by  means  of 
which  the  axis  X  turns  about  the  crank  ZZ.  The  four 
necks  of  the  crank  have  each  an  iron  fpear  or  rod  fixed 
at  their  upper  ends  to  the  refpeftlve  libra  or  lever, 
a  1,  2,  3,  4,  within  three  feet  at  the  end.  Thefe 
levers  ate  twenty  four  feet  long,  moving  on  centres  ior 
the  frame  bbbb ;  at  the  end  of  which,  at  r  i,  2,  3,  4-, 
are  jointed  four  rods  with  their  forcing  plugs  working 
into  </  I,  2,  3,  4,  four  call  iron  cylinders  four  feet: 
three  quarters  long,  feven  inches  bore  above  and  nine 
below  where  the  valves  lie,  fallened  by  fcrewed  flanche* 
over  the  four  holes  of  a  hollow  trunk  of  caft  iron,  ha- 
ving four  valves  in  it  juft  over  c  e  t  e,  at  the  joining  on  of 
the  bottom  of  the  barrels  or  cylinders,  and  at  one  enif 
a  fucking  pipe  and  grate ^^ going  Into  the  water,  which 
fupplles  all  the  four  cylinders  alternately. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinders  J  i,  J  2,  d  $f 
d  4,  come  out  necks  turning  upward  arch-wife,  as 
gggg,  whofe  upper  parts  are  caft  with  flanches  X<x 
fcrew  up  to  the  trunk  h  h  h  h;  which  necks  have  bore* 
of  fever,  inches  diameter,  and  holes  in  the  trunk  above 
communicating  with  them,  at  which  joining  are  placei? 
four  valves.  The  trunk  Is  caft  with  four  boffes  or  pro- 
tuberances ftanding  out  agalnft  the  valves  to  give  room- 
for  their  opening  and  ftiutting  ;  and  on  the  upper  fide 
are  four  holes  ftopped  with  plugs  to  take  out  on  occa- 
fion to  ckanfc  the  valves.  One  end  of  this  trunk  ia- 
6,  '    '  '      "  ftoppedi 
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of  the  ftifF  leather  commonly   ufed. 


flopped  by  a  plug  /'.  To  the  other  iron  pipes  are  joined 
as  !  2,  by  flanches,  through  which  the  water  is  forced 
up  to  any  height  or  place  required. 

Befides  thefe  four  forcers  there  are  four  more  placed 
at  the  other  ends  of  the  librce,  or  levers  (not  (hown 
here  to  avoid  confufion,  but  to  be  feen  on  the  left 
hand),  the  rods  being  fixed  at  a  i,  2,  3,  4,  working  in 
four  fuch  cylinders,  with  their  parts  d d,  Sec.  e  e,f,  g g, 
and  i,  as  before  defcribed.  Handing  near  /■  k. 

At  the  otjicr  end  of  the  wheel  (at  B)  is  placed  all 
the  fame  fort  of  work  as  at  the  end  A  is  defcribed,  Ws. 
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The  cog-wheel  I. 
The  trundle  K. 
The  fpindle  X. 
The  crank  Y,  Z. 
The  fucking  pipes  f. 


The  four  levers  a  c,  ac,  &c. 

8  forcing  rods  ad,  ad,   &c. 

8   Cylinders  de,  de,  Sic. 

4  Trunks  fuch  as  ee,  h  h. 

2   Forcing  pipes  as  /'. 
So  that  one  fingle  wheel  works  16 'pumps. 
All  which  work  could  not  be  drawn  in  one  perfpec- 
tive  view  without  making  it  very  much  confufed. 

Mr  Beighton,  who  has  defcribed  the  ftrufture  and 
operation  of  this  engine  (fee  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  vi. 
p.  358.)  has  calculated  the  quantity  of  water  raifed  by 
it  in  a  given  time.  In  the  firll  arch  next  the  city  there 
IS  one  wheel  with  double  work  of  fixteen  forcers  ;  and 
in  the  third  arch  one  wheel  with  double  work  at  one 
end  and  fingle  at  the  other,  having  twelve  forcers ;  a 
fecond  wheel  in  the  middle  having  eight  forcers,  and 
a  third  wheel  with  fixteen  :  fo  that  there  arc  in  all 
fifty-two  forcers  ;  one  revolution  of  a  wheel  produces 
in  every  forcer  2f  ftrokes ;  fo  that  one  turn  of  the 
foui  wheels  makes  114  ftrokes.  When  the  river  afls 
with  moft  advantage,  the  wheels  go  fix  times  round  in  a 
minute,  and  but  4-£-  at  middle  water :  hence  the  num- 
ber of  ftrokes  in  a  minute  is  684  ;  and  as  the  ftroke  15 
24^  feet  in  a  fevcn-inch  bore,  it  raifes  three  ale  gal- 
lons ;  and  all  raife  per  minute  2052  ale  gallons;  i.  e. 
123120  gallonsrr  1954  hogfheads  per  hour,  and  at  the 
rate  of  46896  hogfheads  in  a  day,  to  the  height  of 
120  feet.  Such  is  the  utmoft  quantity  they  can  raife, 
fuppofmg  that  there  were  no  imperfections  or  lofs  at 
all  ;  but  Mr  Beighton  infrrs,  from  experiments  per- 
formed on  engines  whofe  parts  were  large  and  excel- 
lently conftrufted,  that  they  will  lofe  one  fifth  and 
fometimes  one  fourth  of  the  calculated  quantity.  For 
an  eftimate  of  the  pov/er  by  which  the  wheels  are 
moved,  fee  Phil.  Tranf.  ubi  fupra. 

Mr  Beighton  obfervef,  that  though  thefe  water- 
works may  juftly  be  efteemed  as  good  as  any  in  Europe, 
yet  fome  things  might  be  altered  much  for  the  better. 
If  (he  fays),  inilead  of  fixteen  forcers,  tliey  worked 
only  eight,  the  ftroke  might  be  five  feet  in  each  forcer, 
which  would  draw  much  more  water  with  the  fame 
power  in  the  wheel  ;  becaufe  much  water  is  loft  by 
the  two  frequent  opening  and  ftiutting  of  the  valves  ; 
and  that  the  bores  that  carry  off  the  water  from  the 
forcers  are  too  fmall  ;  and  that  they  fhould  be  near 
nine  inches  in  diameter.  This  objeflion  Dr  Defagu- 
liers fays  is  of  no  force,  unlefs  the  velocity  of  the  piftons 
was  very  great  ;  but  here  the  velocity  of  the  water 
pafling  through  the  bores  is  much  lefs  than  two  feet 
in  a  fecond.  This  laft  writer  obferves,  that  a  triple 
crank  diftributes  the  power  better  than  a  quadruple 
one.  He  adds,  that  forcers  made  with  thin  leather 
tanned,  of  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  upper-leather  of 
a-countryman's  ftioe,  would  be  much  beuer  than  thofe 


has  formed  a  comparifon  of  the  powers  of  this  engine  ^ 
with  thofe  of  the  famous  machine  at  Marly.  Efti- 
mating  the  quantity  of  water  merely  raifed  by  thefe 
machines,  the  former  raifes  almoft  twice  and  a  quarter 
as  much  as  the  latter  ;  but  confidering  that  the  Lon- 
don bridge  water-works  raife  this  water  but  1 20  feet 
high,  and  that  the  Marly  engine  raifes  its  water  533 
feet  high,  he  deduces  from  a  calculation  formed  on 
thefe  different  heights,  and  on  the  difference  of  the 
fall  of  water  on  both  engines,  this  conclufion,  ws. 
that  the  effeft  of  the  four  wheels  at  London-bridge  is 
three  times  greater  than  that  of  four  of  the  wheels  at 
Marly. 

The  engine  at  London-bridge  was  put  up  by  Mr 
Sorocold  towards  the  beginning  of  this  century  :  the 
contrivance  for  raifing  and  falling  the  water-wheel  wa» 
the  invention  of  Mr  Hadley,  who  put  up  the  firft  of 
that  kind  at  Worcefter,  for  which  he  obtained  a  pa- 
tent. 33 

ABCD  is  a  wheel  turned  by  water  according  to  the  A  quadru- 
order  of  the  letters.     On  the  horizontal  axis  are  fo^""  {^'■^n'' f^'" 
fmall  wheels,  toothed  almoft  half  round  ;  and  the  parts  rajQ^g  ^^^ 
of  their  edges   on   which   there  are   no  teeth  are  cutter, 
down  fo  as  to  be  even  with  the  bottoms  of  the  teeth  P'^'e 
where  they  nana.  gg.  ,_ 

The  teeth  of  thefe  four  wheels  take  alternately  in- 
to the  teeth  of  four  racks,  which  hang  by  two  chains 
over  the  puUies  C)  and  L  ;  and  to  the  lower  ends  of 
thefe  racks  there  are  four  iron  rods  fixed,  which  go 
down  into  the  four  forcing  pumps,  S,  R,  M,  and  N. 
And,  as  the  wheels  turn,  the  racks  and  pump-rods  are 
alternately  moved  up  and  down. 

Thus  fuppof=  the  wheel  G  has  pulled  down  the  rack 
I,  and  drawn  up  the  rack  K  by  the  cKain  :  as  the  lall 
tooth  of  G  juft  leaves  the  uppermoll  tooth  of  I,  the 
firft  tooth  of  H  is  ready  to  take  into  the  lowermofl; 
tooth  of  the  rack  K,  and  pull  it  down  as  far  as  the 
teeth  go  ;  and  then  the  rack  I  is  pulled  upward  thro' 
the  whole  fpace  of  its  teeth,  and  the  wheel  G  is  ready  * 

to  take  hold  of  it,  and  pull  it  down  again,  and  fo 
draw  up  the  other. — In  the  fame  manner,  the  wheeU 
E  and  F  work  the  racks  O  and  P. 

Thefe  four  wheels  are  fixed  on  the  axle  of  the  great 
wheel  in  fuch  a  manner,  with  refpeft  to  the  pofitions 
of  their  teeth,  that,  whilft  they  continue  turning  round, 
there  is  never  one  inftant  of  time  in  which  one  or  other 
of  the  pump- rods  is  not  going  down  and  forcing  the 
water.  So  that,  in  this  engine,  there  is  no  occafion 
for  having  a  general  air-veffel  to  all  the  pumps,  to  pro- 
cure a  conftant  ftream  of  water  flowing  from  the  up- 
per end  of  the  main  pipe. 

From  each  of  thefe  pumps,  near  the  lowefl  end,  in 
the  water,  there  goes  off  a  pipe,  with  a  valve  on  its 
fartheft  end  from  the  pump  ;  and  thefe  ends  of  the 
pipes  all  enter  one  clofe  box,  into  which  they  de- 
liver ihe  water  :  and  into  this  box  the  lower  end  of 
the  main  conduft-pipe  is  fixed.  So  that,  as  the  wa- 
ter is  forced  or  puftied  into  the  box,  it  is  alfo  pufhed 
up  the  main  pipe  to  the  height  that  it  is  intended  to 
be  raifed.  ^* 

2.  Where  a  ftream  or  fall  of  water  cannot  be  had,  ^     ^^  w 
and  gentlemen  want  to  have  water  raifed,  and  brought  eo  by 
to  their  houfes   from  a  rivulet  or  fpring  ;  this  may  behuifo. 
effe^ed  by  a  horfe- engine,   working  three    forcing- 
C  2  pumpg, 
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pumps  which  ftanj  in  a  refervoir  filled  by  the  fpring 
or  rivulet :  the  piftons  being  moved  up  and  down  in 
the  pumps  by  means  of  a  triple  crank  ABC,  which, 
as  it  is  turned  round  by  the  trundle  G,  raifes  and  de- 
preiFes  the  rods  U,  E,  F.  If  the  wheel  has  three 
times  as  many  cogs  as  the  trundle  has  (laves  or  rounds, 
the  trundle  and  cranks  will  make  three  revolutions  for 
every  one  of  tlic  wheel :  and  as  each  crank  will  fetch 
a  ilroke  in  the  time  it  goes  round,  the  three  cranks 
will  make  nine  (trokes  for  every  turn  of  the  great 
wheel. 

The  cranks  fhould  be  made  of  caft  iron,  becaufe 
that  will  not  bend  ;  and  they  (liould  each  make  an 
angle  of  120  with  both  of  the  others,  as  at  a,  b,  c  ; 
tvhich  is  (as  it  were)  a  view  of  their  radii  in  looking 
endwife  at  the  axis  :  and  then  there  will  be  always  one 
©r  other  of  them  going  dow  nward,  which  will  puth  the 
■water  forward  wit!i  a  continued  ilream  into  the  main 
pipe.  For  when  b  is  almoft  at  its  lowelt  fituation, 
and  is  therefore  juft  beginning  to  lofe  its  aClion  upon 
the  pifton  which  it  moves,  c  is  beginning  to  move 
downward,  which  will  by  its  piilon  continue  the 
propelling  force  upon  the  water  :  and  when  c  is  come 
^own  to  the  polition  of  b,  a  will  be,  in  the  pofition 
©f  c. 

The  more  perpendicularly  the  pifton  rods  move  up 
and  down  in  the  pumps,  the  freer  and  bttier  will  their 
ftrokes  be  :  but  a  little  deviation  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar will  not  be  material.  Therefore,  when  the  pump- 
rods  D,  E,  and  F,  go  down  into  a  deep  well,  they 
may  be  moved  direftly  by  the  cranks,  as  is  done  in  a 
very  good  horfc-engine  of  this  fort  at  the  late  Sir 
James  Creed's  at  Gieenwich,  which  forces  up  water 
about  64  feet  from  a  well  under  ground,  to  a  refervoir 
»n  the  top  of  his  houfe.  But  when  the  cranks  are 
cnly  at  a  fmall  height  above  the  pumps,  the  piilons 
mull  be  moved  by  vibrating  levers,  as  in  the  above  en- 
gine at  Blenheim  :  and  the  longer  the  levers  are,  the 
nearer  will  the  llrokcs  be  to  a  perpendicular. 

Let  us  fiippofei  that  in  fuch  an  •engine  as  Sir  James 
Creed's,  the  great  wheel  is  12  feet  diameter,  the 
tion  of  the  trundle  4  feet,  and  the  railius  or  lengvh  of  each  crank 
quantity  of  ^  inches,  working  a  piilon  in  its  pump.  Let  there  be 
tn^"h  *'  three  puaps  in  all,  and  the  bore  of  each  pump  be  four 
inches  diameter.  Then,  if  the  great  wheel  has  three 
times  as  many  cogs  as  the  trundle  has  ftaves,  the  trun- 
dle and  cranks  will  go  three  times  round  for  each  re- 
volution of  the  horfes  and  wheel,  and  the  three  cranks 
will  make  nine  llrokes  of  the  pumps  in  that  time,  each 
ftroke  being  18  inches  (or  double  the  length  of  the 
trank)  in  a  four- inch  bore.  Let  the  diameter  of  the 
horfewalk  be  18  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  height 
to  which  the  water  is  raiftd  above  the  fuiface  of  the 
well  be  64  feet. 

If  the  horfes  go  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour 
(which  is  very  moderate  walking)  they  will  turn  the 
great  wheel  187  times  round  in  an  hour. 

In  each  turn  of  the  wheel  the  pilloris  make  nine 
ftrokcs  in  the  pumps,  which  amount  to  1683  in  an 
hour. 

Each  (Iroke  raifes  a  column  of  water  18  inches  long 
and  foui  inches  thick,  in  the  pumpbarrcis;  which  co- 
lumn, upon  the  dtlcent  of  the  piilon,  is  forced  into 
the  main  pipe,  whofe  perpendicular  altitude  above  the 
fuii'acc  of  the  w^jUis  64  feet» 
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Now,  fince  a  column  of  water  18  inches  long,  and  Hy  jrauli- 
4  inches   thick,   contains    226.18  cubic    inches,  tiiis   ■'^■S'"** 
number   multiplied  by  1683   (the  ftrokcs  in  an  hour)         •  ' 
gives  3H0661  for  the  number  of  cubic  inclies  of  water 
railed  in  an  hour. 

A  gallon,  in  wine-mcafure,  contains  231  cubic 
inches,  by  which  divide  380661,  and  it  quotes  1468 
in  round  numbers,  for  the  number  of  gallons  raifcd  in 
an  hour;  which,  divided  by  63,  gives  261-  hogiheads. 
If  the  horfes  go  faller,  the  quantity  raifed  will  be  fo 
much  the  greater. 

In  this  calculation  it  is  fuppofed  that  no  water  \» 
watled  by  the  engine.  But  as  no  forcuig  engine  can  be 
fuppofed  to  lofe  Icfs  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  calculated 
quantity  of  water,  between  the  piitons  and  baircls,  and 
by  the  opening  and  Ihutting  of  the  valves,  the  horfe* 
ought  to  walk  almoll  2^  milcs^fr  hour  to  fetch  up 
tUis  leifs. 

A  column  of  water  4  inches  thick  and  64  feet  high, 
weighs  349t%  pounds  avoirdupois,  or  4:4, '^  pounds 
troy  ;  ami  this  weight,  together  with  the  trittion  of  the 
engine,  i>  the  rcfiltance  that  mull  be  overcome  by  the 
llrength  ot  the  horfes. 

The  horfe  tackle  ftiould  be  fo  contrived,  that  the 
horles  may  rather  pulh  on  than  drag  the  levers  after 
them.  Fur,  if  they  draw,  in  going  round  the  walk, 
the  outfide  leather- Itraps  will  lub  againll  their  fideg 
and  haii.s  ;  which  will  hinder  them  Irom  dra.>  ing  at 
right  angles  to  the  levers,  and  fo  make  them  pull  at  a 
difadvantage.  But  if  they  puib  the  L-vers  before  their 
brealls,  inltead  of  dragging  them,  they  can  always 
walk  at  right  angles  to  thefe  levers. 

It  is  no  ways  material  what  the  diameter  of  the 
ftiain  or  conduct  pipe  be  :  for  the  whole  rcfiftance  of 
the  water  therein  againll  the  horfes  will  be  according 
to  the  height  to  which  it  is  raifed,  and  the  diameter  of 
that  part  of  the  pump  in  which  the  piilon  works,  as 
we  have  already  obferved.  So  that  by  the  fame  pump, 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  may  be  raifed  in  (and  con- 
fequenlly  made  to  run  from)  a  j  ipe  of  a  foot  diameter, 
with  the  fame  cafe  as  in  a  pipe  of  five  or  fix  inciics  : 
or  rather  with  more  eafe,  bccaufe  its  velocity  in  a 
large  pipe  will  be  Icis  than  in  a  fmail  one,  and  there- 
fore its  friction  againft  the  fides  of  the  pipe  will  be 
kfs  alfo. 

And  the  force  required  to  raife  water  depends  not 
upon  the  length  of  the  pipe,   but  upon  the  perpendi- 
cular height  to  which  it  is  raifed  therein  above  the  le-  Plate 
vel  of  the   fpring-.      So    that    the   fame    force    which  CCXLL 
would  raife   water  to  the  height  AB  in  the  uptight   °   '" 
pipe  Kiklmnopq  B,  will  raife  it  to  the  fame  height 
or  level  BIH  in  the  oblique  pipe  AEFGH.    For  the 
preffure   of  the  water  at  the   end  .-l   of  the  latter  is  - 
no   more   than  its  preffure   againft  the  end  A  of  the 
foi  mer. 

The  weight  or  preffure  of  water  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  pipe,  is  always  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  to 
which  the  pipe  is  elevated  above  the  level  parallel  to 
the  horizon.  For  although  the  water  in  the  upright 
pipe  AB  would  require  a  force  applied  immediately  to 
the  lower  end  A  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  water- 
in  it,  to  fupport  the  water,  and  a  little  more  to  drive 
it  up  and  out  of  the  pipe  ;  yet,  if  that  pipe  be  in- 
clined from  its  upright  pofition  to  an  angle  of  80  de- 
grees (as  in  A  80),  the  force  requited  to  fupport  or  to 
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Hi  I'll'c  raife  the  fame  cylinder  of  water  will  then  be  as  much 
EDgioef.  lefg  Ts  the  fine  So  h  is  lefs  than  the  radius  AB  ;  or  as 
^-  """"^  the  fine  of  80  degrees  is  Ufa  than  the  fine  of  90.  And 
fo,  decreaUiig  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  elevation  lef- 
fens,  until  it  arrives  at  Its  level  AC  or  place  of  reft, 
where  the  force  of  the  water  is  nothing  at  cither  end 
of  the  pipe.  For  although  the  abfolutc  weight  of  the 
water  is  the  fame  in  all  pofitions,  yet  Its  prtffure  at  the 
lower  end  decreafes  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  eleva- 
tion decreafcs ;  as  will  appeal  plainly  by  a  farther  con- 
fidcration  of  the  figure. 

Let  two  pipes  AB  and  AC,  of  equal  lenjjths  and 
bores,  join  eath  other  at  A  ;  and  let  the  pipe  .  B 
be  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  as  the  fcile  S  is  ; 
whofe  length  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pipe  — 
Upon  this  lcn>th,  as  a  radius,  defciibc  the  quadrant 
BT'C,  and  divide  it  into  90  equal  parts  or  digrees. 

Lee  the  pipe  AC  be  elevated  to  CO  degrees  upon 
the  quadrant,  and  tilled  with  water  :  then,  part  of  the 
water  that  is  in  it  will  rife  in  the  pipe  AB ;  and  it  it  be 
kept  full  of  water,  it  will  raile  the  water  in  the  pipe 
AB  from  A  to/,-  that  is,  to  a  level  i  10  with  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe  at  ic  :  and  the  upright  line  a  10, 
equal  to  A  f,  v\ill  be  the  fine  of  10  degices  elevation  j 
which  bcinji  raeafured  upon  the  fcale  S,  will  be  about 
17.4  of  luch  parts  as  the  pipe  colitains  100  in  length  ; 
and  therefore,  the  force  or  prcflure  of  the  water  at  A,, 
in  the  pipe  A  10,  will  be  to  the  force  or  preffure  at  A 
in  the  pipe  AB,  as  17.3  to  lo:^. 

Let  the  fame  pipe  be  elevated  to  20  degrees  in  the 
quadrant  ;  and  if  it  be  kept  full  cf  water,  part  of  that 
water  will  run  into  the  pipe  .AB,  and  rile  therein  to  the 
height  A  k,  which  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  up- 
right line  h  2C,  or  to  the  fine  of  20  degrees  elevation  ; 
which,  being  meafured  upon  the  fcale  S,  will  be  3+2 
of  luch  parts  as  the  pipe  contains  100  in  length. 
And  therefore,  the  preffure  of  the  water  at  \,  in  the 
full  pipe  A  20,  will  be  to  its  preffure,  if  that  pipe 
were  raifed  to  the  perpendicular  filuation  AB,  as  34.2 
to  loo. 

Elevate  the  pipe  to  the  pofition  A  30  on  the  qua- 
drant, and  if  it  be  fupplied  with  water,  the  water 
will  rife  fxim  it,  Into  the  pipe  AB,  to  the  height  A/, 
Or  to  the  fan.e  level  with  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  at  30. 
The  frn<;  of  this  elevation,  or  of  the  angle  of  30  de- 
grees, Is  f  30;  which  is  jull  equal  to  half  the  length  of 
the  pipe,  or  to  50  of  fuch  parts  of  the  fcale  as  the 
length  of  the  pipe  contains  100.  Therefore,  the  pref- 
fure of  the  water  at  A,  In  a  pipe  elevated  30  degrees 
above  the  horizontal  level,  will  be  equal  to  one  half 
of  what  It  would  be  if  the  fame  pipe  ilood  upright 
in  the  fituation  AB 

And  thus,  by  elevating  the  pipe  to  40,  50,  60,  70, 
and  80  degrees  on  the  quadrant,  the  fines  of  thife 
elevations  will  be  d  \o,  e  50,  f  6a,  g  70,  and  /■  So  ;  . 
which  will  be  equal  to  the  heights  Anj,  A«,  Ao, 
A/,  and  Aq :  and  tjiefe  heights  meafured  upon  t:.e 
fc>-.lc  S  wl;l  be  64.3,  76.6,  .8f). 6.  94.0,  and  98.5; 
which  exprtfs  the  prcfTurts  at  A  in  all  thefc  eleva- 
tions, confiiering  the  prtffure  in  the  upright  pipe  AB 
aai  ICO.. 
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Becaiife  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  have  the  lengths  of  all  • 
the  fines  of  a  quadrant  from  o  degrees  to  90,  we  have 
given  the  foregoingTable,  Hiowlng  the  length  of  the  fine 
of  every  degree  in  fuch  parts  as  the  whole  pipe  (equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  quadrant)  contains  1000.  Then 
the  ilncs  will  be  integral  or  whole  parts  in  length. 
But  If  you  fuppofe  the  length  of  the  pipe  to  be  di- 
vided only  into  100  equal  parts,  the  latl  figure  of  each 
pait  or  line  muft;  be  cut  off  as  a  decimal  ;  and  then 
thofe  which  remain  at  the  kft  hand  of  this  feparation 
will  be  integral  or  whole  parts. 

Thus,  if  the  radius  of  the  quadrant  (fuppofed  to 
be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pipe  AC;  be  divided 
into  I  coo  equal  parts,  and  the  elevation  be  45  de- 
grees, the  fine  of  that  elevation  will  be  equal  to  707 
of  thcfe  parts  :  but  if  the  radius  be  divided  only  into 
100  equal  parts,  the  fame  fine  will  be  only  70.7  or 
70  rV  of  thefe  parts.  For,  as  100a  is  to  707,  fo  i» 
loo  to  7.0..7.  . 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  to  all  engine-makerSi, 
to  know  what  quantity  and  weight  of  v/ater  will  be 
contained  in  an  upright  round  pipe  of  a  given  diameter 
and  height  ;  fo  as,  by  knowing  what  weight  is  to  be 
raifed,  they  may  proportion  their  engines  to  the  force 
which  they  can  afford  to  work  them  ;  we  ihall  fubjoln 
Tables  fhowing  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  water 
contained  in  an  upright  pipe  of  a  rouiiU  bore,  of  any 
diameter  from  one  inch  to  fix  and  a  half,  and  of  any 
height  from  one  foot  to  tvvo  hundred  :  together  with 
the  weight  of  the  faid  number  of  cubic  inches,  both 
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Hydroftaticin  troy  and  avoirdupois  ounces.  The  number  of  cu"- 
Tahlei.  y^  inches  divided  by  231,  will  reduce  the  water, to 
gallons  in  wine-meafuve  ;  and,  divided  by  282,  will 
reduce  it  to  the  meafure  of  ale- gallons.  Alfo,  the 
troy  ounces  divided  by  12,  will  reduce  the  weitjht  to 
troy  pounds  ;  and  the  avoirdupois  ounces  divided  by 
16,  will  reduce  the  weight  to  avoirdupois  pounds. 

And  here  we  muft  repeat  it  again,  that  the  weigkt 
or  prefTure  of  the  water  afting  againft  the  power  that 
works  the  engine,  muft  always  be  eftimated  accord- 
ing to  the  perpendicular  height  to  which  it  is  to  be 
raifed,  without  any  regard  to  the  length  of  the  con- 
du£l-p!pe,  when  it  has  an  oblique  pofition,  and  as  if 
the  diameter  of  that  pipe  were  juft  eqal  to  the  dia- 
meter of  that  part  of  the  pump  in  which  the  pifton 
work?.  Thus,  by  the  following  Tables,  the  prefTure 
of  the  water,  againft  an  engine  whofe  pump  is  of  a 
4t  inch  bore,  and  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
\vater  in  the  condu&pipe  is  So  feet,  will  be  equal  to 
8057.5  troy  ounces,  and  to  8848.2  avoirdupois  oun- 
ces ;  which  makes  671.4  troy  pounds,  and  553  avoir- 
dupois. 

Example.  Required  the  number  of  cubic  incl.vs,  and 
the  •weight  of  the  mater,  in  an  upright  pipe  2"]  S  feel  high, 
and  I X  inch  diameter. 

Feet.  Cubic  inches. 

200       4241. 1 

70       1484.4 

8      169.6 
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Trty  oz, 
2238.2 

7833 
89.5 


Avoir.  0%. 

2457.8 

860.2 

98-3 


Anfw.  278 


5895.1 


3111.0 


34'6.3 


Here  the  nearefl.  fingle  decimal  figure  is  only  taken 
into  the  account  ;  and  the  whole  being  reduced  by 
divifion,  amounts  to  254-  wine-gallons  in  meafure ; 
to  259,- pounds  troy,  and  to  2134-  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois. 

Thefe  tables  were  at  firft  calculated  to  fix  decimal 
places  for  the  fake  of  exaftnefs  :  but  in  tranfcribing 
them  there  are  no  more  than  two  decimal  figures  taken 
into  the  account,  and  fometimes  but  one ;  becaufe 
there  is  no  neceflity  for  computing  to  hundredth-parts 
of  an  inch  or  of  an  ounce  in  pradice. 


Inch   diameter. 

*^ 

n 

n 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

Sr- 

in  cubic 

in   troy 

dupois 

I 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

9.42 

4-97 

5.46 

2 

18.85 

9-95 

10.92 

3 

28.27 

14.92 

16.38 

4 

3  7-70 

19.89 

21.85 

5 

6 

47.12 

24.87 

27.31 

l^-'i^ 

29.84 

3^-77 

7 

65.97 

34.82 

38-23 

8 

75.40 

39-79 

43-69 

9 

84.82 

44-76 

49.16 

10 
20 

94.25 

49-74 

54.62 

188.49 

99.48 

109.24 

30 

282.74 

149.21 

163.86 

40 

376.99 

198.95 

218.47 

50 

471.24 

248.69 

273.09 

60 
70 

565.49 

298.43 

327-7' 

65973 

348-17 

382-33 

80 

75398 

397-90 

436.95 

90 

843-23 

447.64 

49>-57 

100 

942.48 

497-38 

54619 

200 

1884.96 

994.76 

1092.38 

1  V  Inch  diameter.                    | 

n 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

sr 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupoife 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

I 

21.21 

11.19 

12  29 

2 

42.41 

22.38 

24.58 

3 

63.62 

33-57 

36.87 

4 

84.82 

44-76 

49.16 

5 
6 

106.03 

55-95 

61.45 

127.23 

67.15 

73-73 

7 

147:44 

78-34 

86.02 

8 

169.65 

89-53 

98.3  1 

9 

190.85 

ioe.72 

110.60 

10 
20 

212.06 

I II. 01 

122.89 

424.12 

223.82 

245.78 

30 

636.17 

335-73 

368.68 

40 

848.23 

447.64 

49'-57 

50 

1060.29 

559-55 

614.46 

60 
70 

1272.35 

671.46 

737-35 

1484.40 

783-37 

860.24 

80 

1696.46 

895.28 

983.14 

90 

1908.52 

1007.19 

1 106.03 

100 

2120.58 

1 1 19.09 

1228.92 

200 

4241.15 

2238.18 

2457.84 

HYDRO- 
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2   Inches  diameter.                    | 

n* 
n 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

Ef 

in  cubic 

m  troy 

dupois 

I 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

37-70 

19.89 

21.85 

2 

75-40 

39-79 

43-^9 

3 

113.10 

59.6S 

65.54 

4 

150.80 

79.58 

87-39 

5 
6 

188.50 

99-47 

109.24 

226.19 

t'9-37 

131.08 

7 

263.89 

139.26 

'5293 

8 

301-59 

159.16 

174.78 

9 

339-^9 

179.06 

196.63 

10 
20 

376.99 

198.95 

218.47 

753-98 

397-90 

436-95 

30 

1130.97 

596.85 

665.42 

40 

1507.97 

795.80 

873.90 

50 

1884.96 

99475 

1092.37 

60 
70 

2261.95 

1 193. .70 

1310.85 

2638.94 

1392.65 

1529.32 

80 

30I5-93 

1591.60 

1747.80 

90 

339^-92 

1790.56 

1966.27 

100 

3769.91 

1989.51 

2184.75 

200 

7539-82 

3979-00 

4369.50 

3  Inch* 

s  diameter. 

ScJidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

3-" 

in  cubic 

m  troy- 

dupois 

'S- 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

I 

84.8 

44.76 

49.16 

2 

169.6 

89-53 

98.31 

3 

2545 

134-29 

>47-47 

4 

239  3 

179.06 

196.63 

5 
6 

424.1 

223.82 

245.78 

508.9 

368.58 

294.94 

7 

533-7 

3'3-35 

344- 10 

8 

698^6 

358.11 

393-25 

9 

7'^  3-4 

402.87 

442.41 

10 

848.2 

447.64 

49«-57 

20 

1696.5 

895.28 

983.14 

30' 

2244.7 

1342.92 

1474.70 

40 

3392-9 

1790.56 

1966.27 

so 

4241.1 

2238.19 

2457.84 

60 

5089.4 

2685.83 

2949.41 

70 

5937-6 

3'33-47 

3440.98 

80 

6785.8 

3581.11 

3932-55 

90 

7634-' 

4028.75 

4424.12 

too 

84^2.3 

4476.39 

4915.68 

200 

16964.6 

8q52.7« 

9831.36 

2^  Inches  diameter. 

n 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

3- 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

I 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

58.90 

31.08 

34-'4 

2 

117. 8r 

62.  r7 

6S.27 

.3 

176.71 

93.26 

102.41 

4 

235.62 

124-34 

•36.55 

■■    6 

294.52 

'55-43 

170.68 

353-43 

186.52 

204.82 

7 

412.33 

217.60 

238.96 

8 

471.24 

248.69; 

273x9 

9 

530.14 

279-77 

307-23 

I  0 
20 

589.05 

310  86 

341-37 

1 178.10 

621.72 

682.73 

30 

1767.15 

932-58 

1024.10 

40 

2356.20 

124344 

'36547 

50 

2545.25 

1554-30 

1706.83 

60 

70 

3534.29 

1865.16 
2176.02 

2048.20 

4'23.34 

2389.57 

'■  80 

4712-39 

2486.88 

273094 

90 

5301.44 

2797-74 

3072.30 

100 

5890.49 

3108.60 

2413.67 

200 

1 1780.98 

621  7.20I 

4827.^4 

3v  Inch 

es  diameter. 

? 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

s- 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

era 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

1 

i'5-4 

60.91 

66.9 

2 

230.9 

121.8 

133.8 

3 

3464 

182.8 

200.7 

4 

461.8 

2437 

267.6 

5 
6 

577-3 

304.6 

334-5 

692.7 

365.6 

401.4 

7 

808.2. 

426.5 

468.4 

8 

923.6 

487.4 

535-3 

9 

1039.1 

548-3 

602.2 

10 

1154-5 

609.3 

669.1 

20 

2309.1 

1218.6 

1338-2 

30 

3463-6 

1827.9 

2007.2 

40 

4618.1 

2437-t 

2676.3 

50 

5772-7 

3046-4 

3345-4 

6q 

70 

6927.2 

3655-7 

4014.5 

8081.7 

4265.0 

4683.6 

8a 

9236-3 

4874-3 

5352.6 

90 

10390.8 

5483.6 

6021.7 

100 

11545.4 

6oyz.o 

6690. 8 

20c 

23C90.7 

12185.7 

13381-5 

HjfDRe. 
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4  Inches  diameter. 

SI 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

in cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

f 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

I 

150.8 

79.6 

87.4 

2 

301.6 

159.2 

174.8 

^ 

452.4 

238-7 

262.2 

4 

603.2 

3'8-3 

349.6 

5 

754.0 

397-9 

4369 

6 

904.8 

477.5 

524-3 

7 

:  1055.6 

557-' 

611. 7 

8 

1206.4 

636.6 

699.  T 

9 

'357-2 

716.2 

786.5 

lO 

'    1508.0 

795.8 

873-9 

JO 

3"5-9 

1591.6 

1747-8 

3° 

4523-9 

2387-4 

2621.7 

40 

6631.9 

3183.2 

3495-<5 

50 

7539.8 

39970 

4369-5 

60 

9047.8 

4774.8 

5243-4 

70 

10555.8 

5570.6 

6117.3 

80 

12063.7 

6366.4 

6991.2 

90 

»357'-7 

7162.2 

7865.1 

100 

15079.7 

7958.0 

8739.0 

200 

301593 

15916.0 

1747^.0 

5  Inches  diameter.                   j 

►«1 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

D* 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

I 

235.6 

»24-3 

136-5 

2 

471.2 

2487 

273-" 

3 

7068 

37.?-o 

409  6 

4 

94^-5 

497-4 

546.2 

5 
6 

11:8. 1 

621.7 

682.7 

'4>3  7 

746.. 

819.3 

7 

16493 

870.4 
994.8 

9558 

8 

1884.9 

1092  4 

9 

2120.6 

1119. 1 

1228.9 

10 

23562 

1243.4 

1365-5 

20 

4712.4 

2486.9 

27309 

30 

7068.6 

3730-1 

4r96.4 

40 

9424  8 

497^.8 

5461.9 

^0 

117*^0.0 

6217  2 

6827.3 

60 

70 

'4'37-2 

7460.6 

8192.6 

16493  4 

87041 

9558.3 

80 

18849  <5 

9947  5 

10923.7 

90 

21205.8 

111910 

1  2289.2 

100 

23562.0 

12434.4 

•3654-7 

2CO 

47124.0 

24868.8 

27309.3 

44  Inches  diameter 

n 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

a- 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

on 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

p- 

l 

190.8 

I  CO.  7 

1 10.6 

2 

381  7 

201.4 

22  1.2 

3 

572.6 

302.2 

33'-8 

4 

763-4 

402.9 

442.4 

^ 

9543 

503.6 

4530 

6 

I  145. 1 

604.3 

663.6 

7 

1337-9 

705.0 

774-2 

8 

1526.8 

805.7 

884.8 

9 

171  7-7 

9065 

995-4 

10 

1908.5 

1007.2 

1 106.0 

20 

38.7.0 

2014.4 

2212. 1 

30 

5725.6 

3021.6 

3818.1 

40 

7634-' 

4028.7 

4424.1 

50 

9542.6 

5015-9 

5530.1 

60 

11451. 1 

6043.1 

6636.2 

70 

:  ■  3359-6 

7050.3 

7742.2 

■    80 

15268.2 

8057.5 

8848.2 

90 

17176.7 

9064.7 

9954-3 

100 

I90!i5.2 

10071.9 

1 1060  3 

2C0 

.38.70.4 

20143.8 

22120.6 

5'  Inches  diameter. 


11 


CM 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 


7 
8 

9 
10 

20 

30 
40 

50 
60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

-200 


Solidity 
in  cubic 
inches. 


285.1 
570.2 

855-3 
1 140.4 

1425.5 


Weight 
in  troy 
ounces. 


150.5 
300. 9 
/151.4 
Ori  8 
752.3 


1710.6 

1995-7 
2280.8 

25'5-9 
2851.0 


5702.0 

8553-0 
1 1 404  o 
142550 
17106.0 


902.7 
1053. i 
1203  6 

1354  ' 
1504  6 


In  avoir 

dupois 

ounces. 


164.3 

328.3 
492.8 
657  I 
82»3 


985.6 
1149.9 
1314.2 

.478.4 
1642.7 


19957.0 
22808.0 
25659.0 
29510.0 
57020.0 


3009.1 

45'3  7 
6018  2 
7522.8 
9C27.4 


10531.9 
12036.5 

'354'-' 
150456 
3009J.2 


3-S5-4 
492X.1 
6570.8 

>-2i3  5 
9H56.2 

1 1498.9 

■3'4  -6 
14784.3 
16426.9 

32853.9 
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6  Inches  diameter. 


?1 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

lO 
20 

3° 

40 

50 
60 

70 
80 
90 

100 
200 


Solidity 
in  cubic 
inches. 


Weight 
in  troy 
ounces. 


In  avoir' 

dupois 

ounces. 


339-3 

678.6 

1017.9 

1696.5 


2035-7 
«375-o 

27'4-3 
3053-6 

3392-9 


6785.8 
10178.8 

13571-7 
16964.6 
20357.5 


23750-5 
27 '43-4 
30536-3 
339292 

67858.4 


179.0 

358-' 
537-2 
716.2 

895-3 


1 074- 3 
1253-4 
'4324 
161 1.5 
1790.6 


3581. 1 

5371-7 

7162.2 

8952.8 

10743-3 


196  6 

393-3 
589.9 
7S6.5 
983.1 


1 179.8 
1376-4 
'573-0 
1769.6 
1966.3 


3932.5 
5898.8 

7865.1 

9831.4 

1 1797.6 


12533-9 
14324.4 
161 15.0 
17905.6- 
358"-2 


'3763-9 
15730.2 
17696.5 
19662.7 
393254 


64-  Inches  diameter. 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

n- 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

1 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

398.2 

210.1 

230.7 

2 

797-4 

420.3 

461.4 

3 

1195.6 

630.4 

692.1 

4 

'593-8 

840.6 

922.8 

5 

1991.9 

1050.8 

1153.6 

6 

2390.1 

12fi0.9 

1384-3 

7 

2788.3 

1471.1 

1615.0  ! 

8 

3186.5 

1681.2 

1845.7 

9 

35847 

1891.3 

2076.4 

10 
20 

3982.9 

2101.5 

2307.1 

7965-8 

4202.9 

4614.3  1 

30 

I  1948. 8 

6304.4 

6921.4  1 

40 

'5931-7 

8405.9 

9228.6  : 

50 

19914.6 

10507.4 

11535-7 

60 

23897.6 

12608.9 

13^42-9 

70 

27880.5 

14710.4 

1 
16150.0  ! 

80 

31863.4 

16811.8 

.S4572 

90 

35)^46-3 

'89'3-3 

20764.3 

100 

39829.3 

21014.8 

23071.5 

200 

7965S.6 

42029.6 

46143.0  1 
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Under  the  article  SrEAM-Ertgine,  the  reader  will  find  Hydraulic 
a  particular  account  of  that  ufcful  invention,  with  a  ,  "^""*  , 
corred  defcription  and  plate  of  it  in  its  improved  ftate.  ^^^ 

The  multiplying  machine,  has  no  dependence  on  the  steam- 
aftion  of  the  atmofphere  ;  but,  by  the   weight  of  wa-  engine, 
ter  only,  and  without  pump-work  of  any  kind,  raifes        37 
water  fufficient  to  ferve  a  gentleman's  feat,  with  ^^^J^^^^^\^ 
overplus  for  fountains,  fifh-ponds,  &c.  tcr  by  a 

AB  are  two   copper  pans  or   buckets    of  unequal  multiplying 
weight  and  fize,  fufpended  to  chains,  which  aUernately  ^h^'^- 
wind  off  and  on  the   multiplying-whecl  YZ ;   whereof  ^-.^jj^jy^ 
the  wheel  Y  is  fmaller  in   diameter,  and  Z  larger,  in  fig  g^ 
proportion  to  the  different  lifts  each  is  defigned  to  per- 
form. 

When  the  buckets  are  empty,  they  are  flopped  le- 
vel with  the  fpring  at  X,  whence  they  are  both  filled 
with  water  in  the  fame  time. 

The  greater  of  the  two,  A,  being  the  heavier  when 
full,  preponderates  and  defcends  ten  feet,  perhaps  from 
C  to  D  ;  and  the  leffer,  B,  depending  on  the  fame 
axis,  is  thereby  weighed  up  or  railed  from  E  to  F, 
fuppofe  30  feet. 

Here,  by  particular  little  contrivances,  opening  the 
valves  placed  at  bottom  of  each  of  thefe  buckets,  they 
both  difcharge  their  water  in  the  fame  time,  through 
apertures  proportionable  to  their  capacities;  the  fmall- 
er into  the  ciflern  W,  whence  it  is  conveyed  for  fer- 
vice  by  the  pipe  T,  and  the  larger  at  D,  to  run  walle 
by  the  drain  below  at  H.  The  bucket  B  being  emp- 
ty, is  fo  adjuded  as  then  to  overweigh;  and  dcfcending 
fteadily  as  it  rofe  betwixt  the  guiding  rods  VV,  brings 
or  weighs  up  A  to  its  former  level  at  X,  where  both 
being  again  repleniihed  from  the  fpring,  they  thence 
proceed  as  before.  And  thus  will  they  continue  con- 
ftantly  moving  (merely  by  their  circumllantial  differ- 
ence of  water-weight,  and  without  any  other  affillance 
than  that  of  fometimes  giving  the  iron-work  a  little 
oil)  fo  long  as  the  materials  (hall  lall,  or  the  fpring 
fupply  water. 

The  fteadinefs  of  the  motion  is  in  part  regulated  by 
a  worm  turning  a  jack -fly,  and  a  little  fimple  wheel- 
work  at  LM  ;  which  communicating  with  the  multi- 
plying wheel  axle  at  M,  is  thereby  moved  forward  or 
backward  as  the  buckets  either  rife  or  defcend.  But 
what  principally  keeps  the  whole  movement  fteady,  is 
the  equilibrium  preferved  in  the  whole  operation  by  a 
certain  weight  of  lead,  at  the  end  of  a  lever  of  tit 
length,  and  fixed  on  one  of  the  fpindles  of  the  wheel- 
work,  the  numbers  whereof  are  fo  calculated  as,  du- 
ring the  whole  performance  up  and  down,  to  let  it 
move  no  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  circle,  fiom  G  to 
K  ;  by  which  contrivance,  as  more  or  Icfs  of  the 
chains  fufpending  the  buckets  come  to  be  wound  off 
their  refpedive  wheels  Y  and  Z,  this  weight  gradu- 
ally falls  in  as  a  counterbalance,  and  fo  continues  the 
motion  equable  and  eafy  in  all  its  parts. 

The  water  wafted  by  this  machine  is  not  above  the 
hundredth  part  of  what  a  water-wheel  will  expend,  to 
raife  an  equal  quantity.  But  where  a  fail,  propor- 
tionable to  the  intended  rife  of  water,  cannot  be  had, 
with  a  convenient  fewer  to  carry  off  the  wafte  water 
over  and  above,  this  device  cannot  be  v.-ell  put  in  prac- 
tice. 38 

Water  may  alfo  be  raifed  by  means  of  a  ftream  AB  The  Per- 
turning  a  wheel  CDE,  according  to  the  order  of  the  ''^  wl^''- 

D  let- 
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letters,  wiih  buckets  a,  a,  a,  a,  &c.  han<T  upon  the 
wheel  by  Itrong  pins  li,  i,  b  b,  kc.  fixed  in  the  fide 
of  the  rim  :  but  the  wheel  mud  be  made  as  hig^h  as 
the  water  is  intended  to  be  raifed  above  the  level  of 
that  part  of  tiie  theam  in  v.'h-ich  the  wheel  i-i  nlaced. 
As  the  wheel  t\irMs,  the  buckets  on  the  right  hand  go 
do*n  into  the  water,  and  are  thcrtby  filled,  and  go  up 
full  on  the  left  hand,  until  they  come  to  the  top  at  K, 
where  they  ilrike  ajiainft  the  end  n  of  the  fixed  trough 
M,  and  are  thereby  overfet,  and  empty  the  water  into 
the  trough  ;  from  which  it  may  be  conveyed  in  pipes 
to  the  place  which  it  is  defigned  for  :  ,and  as  each 
bucket  gets  over  the  trough,  it  falls  into  a  perpendi- 
cular pofition  again,  and  goes  down  empty,  until  it 
comes  to  the  water  at  A,  where  it  is  filled  as  before. 
On  each  bucket  is  a  fpring  r,  which,  going  over  the 
top  or  crown  of  the  bar  in.  (fixed  to  the  trough  M), 
raifes  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  above  the  level  of  its 
inouth,  and  fo  caufes  it  to  empty  all  its  water  into  the 
trough. 

Sometimes  this  wheel  is  made  to  raifc  water  no 
higher  than  its  axis  ;  and  then,  inftead  of  buckets 
hung  upon  it,  its  fpokes,  C,  d,  e,f,  g,  h,  are  made 
of  a  bent  form,  and  hoUo\»  within;  thefc  hollows 
opening  into  the  holes  C,  1),  E,  F,  in  the  outfide  of 
the  wheel,  and  alfo  into  thofe  at  O  in  the  box  N  up- 
on the  axis.  So  that  as  the  holes  CD,  &c.  dip  into 
the  water,  it  runs  into  them;  and  as  the  wheel  turns, 
the  water  rifes  in  the  hollow  fpokes  c  d,  &c.  and  nms 
out  in  a  llream  P  from  the  holes  at  O,  and  falls  into 
the  trough  Q,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  pipes. 
And  this  is  a  v.ry  eafy  way  of  raifing  water,  becaufe 
the  engine  requires  neither  men  nor  horfes  to  turn  it. 

Engines  for  extinguifhing  fire  are  either  forcing  or 
lifting  pumps  ;  and  being  made  to  raife  water  with 
great  velocity,  their  execution  in  great  meafure  de- 
pends upon  the  length  of  their  levers,  and  the  force 
wherewith  they  are  wrnu.ght. 

For  example,  AB  is  the  common  fqturting  fire- 
engine.  D  C  is  the  frame  of  a  lifting-pump,  wrought 
by  the  levers  E  and  F  atling  always  together.  Du- 
ring the  ftroke,  the  quantity  of  water  raifed  bv  thepif- 
ton  N  fpouts  with  force  through  the  pipe  G,  made 
capable  of  any  degree  of  elevation  by  means  of  the 
yielding  leather-pipe  H,  or  by  a  ball  and  focket,  ca- 
pable of  turning  every  way,  fcrcwed  on  the  top  of  the 
pump.  Between  the  llrokes  on  this  machine  the 
ttream  is  dlfeontinued.  The  engine  is  fupplied  by  wa- 
ter poured  in  with  buckets  above  ;  the  dirt  and  filth 
whereof  are  kept  from  choaking  the  pumpvvoik  by 
help  uf  the  drainer  IK. 

!\  confiderable  improvement  has  fince  been  made  to 
thefe  machines,  in  order  to  keep  them  difcharging  a 
continual  ftream.  In  doing  whereof  it  is  not  to  be 
underllood  ihat  they  really  throw  out  more  water  than 
do  the  fquirting  ones  of  the  fame  fize  and  dimenfions 
with  themfelves  ;  but  that  the  velocity  of  the  water, 
andofcourfe  the  friftion  of  all  the  parts,  being  lefs 
violent,  the  ftream  is  more  even  and  manageable,  and 
may  be  diteftcd  hither  or  thither  witli  greater  eafe 
and  certainty  than  if  it  came  forth  only  by  fits  and 
ftarts:  The  machine,  thus  improved,  is  therefore  ge- 
nerally better  adapted  to  the  purpofe  intended  than 
the  former,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  thefe  cala- 
mitous accidents. 
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The  ftream  Is  made  continual  from  the  fpring  of  air   Hydrauli 
confined  in  a  ftrong  metal  vefTel  CC,  in  the  fire  engine    Fn.irine-- 
AB,  fixed  between  the  two  forcing-pumps  D  and  E,  pi      * 
wrought  with  a  common  double  lever   FG  moving  on  CCLXII. 
the  centre  H.      The  piftons  in  D  and  E  both  fuck  and  o^.  6. 
force  alternately,  and  are  here  rcprefented  in  their  dif- 
ferent actions  ;  as   are  alfo  the  refpcttive  valves  at  IK 
and  LM.     ■ 

The  water  to  fupply  this  engine,  if  there  be  no  op- 
portunity of  putting  the  end  of  a  fucking-pipe,  oc- 
cafionally  to  be  fcrewed  on,  into  a  moat  or  canal, 
wjiich  would  fpare  much  hurry  and  labour  in  cafe  of 
fire,  is  alfo  poured  into  the  vefl'el  AB  ;  and  being 
drained  through  the  wire  grate  N,  is,  by  the  preffure 
of  the  atmofphere,'  raifed  through  tlu  valves  K  and 
M  into  the  barrels  of  D  or  E,  when  cither  of  their 
foreersafccnd  ;  whence  again  itwillbe  powerfully  pulhed 
when  they  defcend  inBothc  air-veflel  CC,  through  the 
valves  I  and  L  by  turns  :  by  the  force  whereof  the 
common  air  between  the  water  and  the  top  of  the  air- 
vefiel  O  will  from  time  to  time  be  forcibly  crowded 
into  lefs  room,  and  much  compreffed  ;  and  the  air 
being  a  body  naturally  endowed  with  a  llrong  and 
lively  fpring,  and  always  endeavouring  to  dilate  itfelt 
every  way  alike  in  fuch  a  circumftance,  bears  ftrongly 
both  againll  the  fides  of  the  vcITel  wherein  it  is  confi- 
ned, and  the  furface  of  the  water  thus  injefted  ;  and 
fo  makes  a  conllant  regular  ftream  to  rife  through  the 
metal  pipe  P  into  the  leather  one  Q,  fcrewed  thereon ; 
which  being  flexible,  may  be  led  about  into  rooms 
and  entries,  as  the  cafe  may  require. 

Should  the  air  contained  in  this  vcfTelbe  comprefled 
into  half  the  fpace  it  took  up  in  its  natural  ftate,  the 
fpring  thereof  will  be  much  about  doubled  ;  and  as 
before  it  equalled  and  was  able  to  fullain  the  prelfure 
of  a  fingle  atmofphere,  it  having  now  a  double  force, 
by  the  power  of  that  fpring  alone  will  throw  water 
into  air,  of  the  common  degree  of  denfity,  about 
thirty  feet  high.  Andfhould  this  comprellure  be  ftill 
augmented,  and  the  ([uantity  of  air  which  at  firft  fill- 
ed the  whole  vefie!  be  reduced  into  one-third  of  that 
fpace,  its  fpring  will  be  then  able  to  i-efift,  and  coufe- 
quently  to  raife  the  weight  of  a  treble  atmofphere  ; 
in  which  cafe,  it  will  throw  up  a  jet  of  water  fixty  feet 
high.  And  Ihould  fo  much  water  again  be  forced  in- 
to the  veffel  as  to  fill  three  parts  of  the  capacity,  it 
will  be  able  to  throw  it  up  about  ninety  feet  high  : 
and  wherever  the  fervice  Ihall  reqiirc  a  (liU  greater 
rife  of  water,  more  water  mull  be  thrult  into  this  vef- 
fel; and  the  air  therein  being  tiius  driven  by  main 
force  into  a  flill  narrower  compafs,  at  each  explofion, 
the  gradual  reftitutiun  thereof  to  its  firft  dimenfions 
is  what  regularly  carries  on  the  ftream  between  the 
ftrokes,  and  renders  it  continual  during  the  operation 
of  the  machine. 

This  experiment,  in  little,  may  be  either  made  on 
the  lifting  or  forcing  pump,  the  nofels  of  which  may 
be  left  large,  on  purpofe  for  the  reception  of  the  fmali 
pipe  F',  reaching  nearly  to  the  valve  at  E,  and  occa- 
fionally  to  be  fcrewed  in.  Between  this  pipe  and  the 
fides  and  top  of  the  nofel  H,  a  quantity  of  air  will 
neceflarily  be  lodged,  which,  when  the  forcer  adls, 
will  be  comprcfTeJ  at  every  ftroke  by  the  rife  of  the 
water  ;  more  whereof  will  be  puflied  through  E  than 
can  immediately  get  away  through  the  pipe  F,  which 
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is  to  be  always  lefs  in  diameter  than  the  opening  of 
the  valve  at  E  :  the  tlegree  of  which  condenfation, 
and  that  of  the  reftitution  to  its  natural  Hate  of  dcn- 
fity,  may  be  obferved  through  the  glafs- machines,  to 
falisfa£tion. 

Archimfdes's  screw  is  a  fort  of  fpiral  pump,  and 
receives  its  name  from  iti  inventor.  It  coniifts  of  a  long 
cylinder  AB  with  a  hollow  pipe  CD  round  it  ;  and  is 
placed  in  an  oblique  pofition,  with  the  lower  end  in  the 
water,  the  other  end  being  joined  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  winch  IK,  fupportcd  by  the  upright  piece  IR. 

When  this  fcrtw  is  immerfed  in  the  water,  it  imme- 
diately rifcs  in  the  pipe  by  the  orifice  C  to  a  level  with 
the  furface  of  the  water  EF;  and  if  the  point  in  the  fpi- 
ral, which  in  the  beginning  of  the  motion  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  furface  of  the  water,  happen  not  to  be 
on  the  lower  fide  of  the  cylinder,  the  water,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  fcrew,  will  move  on  in  the  fpiral  till  it 
come  to  the  point  on  the  other  fide  that  is  coincident 
with  the  water.  When  it  arrives  at  that  point,  which 
we  will  fuppofe  to  be  O,  it  cannot  afterwards  pofTefs  any 
other  part  of  the  fpiral  than  that  on  the  lowelt  part  of 
the  cylinder:  for  it  cannot  move  from  O  toward  H  or 
G,  becaiii'e  they  are  higher  above  the  horizon;  and  as 
this  will  be  cor.ilantly  the  cafe  after  the  water  in  the 
fpiral  has  attained  the  point  O,  it  is  plain  it  muft 
always  be  on  the  under  fide  of  the  cylinder. 

But  becaiife  the  cylinder  is  in  conilant  motion,  every 
part  of  the  fpiral  fcrew,  from  O  to  D,  will  by  de- 
grees fucceed  to  the  under  part  of  the  cylinder.  The 
water  therefore  mull  fucceed  to  every  part  of  it,  from 
O  to  D,  as  it  conies  on  the  lower  fide  ;  that  is,  it  muil 
afcend  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  through  all 
the  length  of  the  pipe,  till  it  come  to  the  orifice  at 
D,  where  it  mull  run  out,  having  nothing  further  to 
lupport  it. 

There  is  a  fimple  and  eafy  method  of  working  two 
pumps  at  once,  by  means  of  the  balance  AB,  having 
a  large  iron  ball  at  each  end,  and  placed  in  equilibrium 
on  the  two  fpindles  C,  as  reprefented  in  the  6th  fi- 
gure. On  the  riglit  and  left  are  two  boards  I,  nailed 
to  two  crofs  pieces,  faftened  to  the  axis  of  the  ma- 
cliine.  On  thcfc  boards  the  perfon  who  is  to  work 
the  pump  ftands,  and  fupports  himfelf  by  a  crofs  piece 
nailed  to  the  two  polls  ED,  fig.  5.  At  the  dillance 
of  ten  inches  on  each  fide  the  axis  are  fattened  the 
pillons  MN. 

The  man,  by  leaning  alternately  on  his  right  and 
left  foot,  puts  the  balancs  in  motion,  by  which  the 
pumps  OP  are  worked,  and  the  water  thrown  into  the 
pipe  H,  and  carried  to  a  height  proportional  to  the 
diameter  (jf  the  valves  and  the  force  of  the  balance. 
There  muft  be  placed  on  each  fide  an  iron  fpring,  as 
F  and  G,  to  return  the  balance,  and  prevent  its  ac- 
quiring too  great  velocity. 

The  Ckainpump,  A  B,  is  ordinarily  made  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  feet  long  ;  and  confifts  of  two 
coUater^  fquare  barrels,  and  a  chain  of  pillons  of  the 
fame  form,  fixed  at  proper  diftances  thereon.  The 
chain  is  moved  in  theft  round  a  coarfe  kind  of  wheel- 
work  at  either  end  of  the  machine,  the  teeth  whereof 
are  fo  made  as  to  receive  one  half  of  the  flat  pillons, 
:ind  let  thtm  fold  in  ;  and  they  take  hold  of  the  links 
as  they  rife  in  one  of  the  barrels,  and  return  by  the 
ether.     The  machine  is  wrought  cither  by  the  turning 
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of  one    handle  or  two,  according  to  the  labour  requi-  Entertain- 

red,  depending  on  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to'"S"P<="- 

be  raifed.     A    whole  row  of  the  piftons    (which  go '"^""-       ^ 

free  of  the  fides  of  the  barrel  by  perhaps  a  quarter  of 

an  inch)  are  always  lifting  when  the  pump  is  at  work; 

yet  do  they,  by  the  general  pufii  in  the  ordinary  way 

of  working,  as   it  is  pretty  brilli,  co.<imonIy  bring  up 

a  full  bore  of  water  in   the    pump.     This  machine  is 

fo  contrived,  that,  by  the  continual  folding  in  of  the 

pidons,  flones,    dirt,    and    whatever  happens  to  come 

in  the  way,  may  alio  be  cleared  ;  and  therefore  it  is 

generally  made    ufe  of  to  drain  ponds,  to  empty  few- 

ers,   and  remove  foul  waters,  in  which  no  other  pump 

could  work. 

The   laft   machine  to  be  defcribed  confifts  of  fiveTliehy. 
pieces  of  board,  forming  a  fort  of  fcoop,  as  B.     The '''*"''<= 
handle  C  is  fufpended  by  a  rope  fafteneJ  to  Uiree  poles,  pj°°/J" 
placed  in  a  triangle,   and  tied  together  at  A.  CCXLIir, 

The  working  of  this  machine  confifts  entirely  in  %  »• 
balancing  the  fcoop  that  contains  the  water,  and  di- 
reding  it  in  fuch  manner  that  the  water  may  be  thrown 
in  any  given  direftion.  It  is  evident  that  the  opera- 
tion of  this  machine  is  fo  very  eafy,  that  it  may  rather 
be  confidered  as  an  agreeable  and  falutary  recrcatiort 
than  hard  labour. 

With  this  machine  a  man  of  moderate  ilrength,  by 
two  llrukcs  in  four  feconds,  can  draw  half  a  cubic  foot 
of  water,  that  is,  more  than  four  hundred  cubic  feet 
in  an  hour. 

This  machine  is  frequently  ufed  by  the  Dutch  in 
emptying  the  water  from  their  dikes. 


&ECT.  VI.  Entertaining  Experiments. 
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I.   SEVERAL  amufing  appearances  may  be  produced  "'' '^^^ 'V- 
by  difguifing  or  diverfifying   a  fyphon.      It   may,  forP'"!",''''^ 
example,   be  dif-guifed  in  a  cup,   from  which  no  liquor  Tantalus', 
will   How   till   the   fluid   is  raifed   therein  to  a  certain  cup,  &c. 
height;  but   when   the   efflux   is  once  begun,   it  will 
continue  till  the  veffel  is  emptied.      Thus,  fig.'l  i.  is  a  Plate 
cup,  in   the  centre   whereof  is   fixed  a  glals  pipe  A.^'^cwxtxt 
continued  through  the  bottom  at  B,  over  which  is  put 
another  glafs  tube,  made  air-tight  at  top  by  means  of 
the  cork  at  C  ;  but  left  fo  open  at  foot,  by  holes  made 
at  D,  that  the  water  may  freely  rife  between  the  tubes 
as  the  Clip  IS  hlled.  Till  the  fluid  in  the  cup  fliall  have 
gained  the  top   of  the  inmoft  pipe  at  A,  no   motion 
will  appear.     The  air  however  from  between  the  two 
pipes  being  in  the  mean  time  extruded,  by  the  rife  of 
the  dcnfcr  fluid,  and  paflTing  down  the  inner  tube,  will 
get  away  at   bottom  ;  and   the   water,  as  foon  as  the 
top  of  the  inclofed  tube  (hall  be  covered  thereby,  will 
very  foon  follow,  and  continue  to  rife  in  this  machine, 
as  in  the  fyphon,  till  the  whole  is  run  off 

This  is  caUed  by  fome,  a  Tanlaluii  cup  ;  and,  to 
htmiour  the  thought,  a  hollow  figure  is  fometimes  put 
over  the  inner  tube,  of  fuch  a  length,  that  when  the 
fluid  IS  got  nearly  up  to  the  lips  of  the  man,  the  fyphon 
may  begin  to  adl  and  empty  the  cup. 

This  is  in  effeft  no  other  than  if  the  two  legs  of  the 
fyphon  were  both  within  the  vefl'cl,  as  in  fig.  12.  into 
wlijch  the  water  poured  will  rift  in  the  fliorter  leg  of 
the  machine,  by  its  natural  pren"ure  upwards,  to  its 
own  level  ;  and  when  it  fliall  have  gained  the  bend  of 
the  fyphon,  it  will  come  away  by  the  longer  leg,  at 
^  2  already 
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already  defcribcd.  An  apple,  an  orange,  or  any  other 
folid,  may  be  put  into  the  vefTel,  to  raife  the  water, 
when  it  is  near  the  bend,  to  fet  it  a-running,  by  way 
of  amufement. 

Again,  let  the  handle  of  the  cup,  fig.  n.  be  hol- 
low ;  let  the  tube  CD,  fcrewed  therein,  communicate 
frcrly  with  the  water  poured  into  the  cup,  that  it  may 
rife  equally  in  boh.  Being  once  above  the  level  ED, 
it  will  overflow,  and  defccnding  through  the  cavity 
DB,  will  empty  the  cup  of  its  liquor. 

2.  The  device  called  the  fountain  at  command,  a£ls 
upon  the  fame  principle  with  the  I'yphon  in  the  cup. 
Let  two  vefftls  A.  and  B  be  joined  together  by  the 
pipe  C,  which  opens  into  them  both.  Let  A  be  opened 
at  top,  B  clofc  both  at  top  and  bottom  (fave  only  a 
fmall  hole  at  b  to  let  the  air  get  out  of  the  vefTel  13), 
and  A  be  of  fuch  a  fize  as  to  hold  ^bout  fix  times  as 
much  water  a?  B.  Let  a  fyphon  DEF  be  foldercd  to 
the  viffi-l  D,  fo  that  the  part  Dflc  may  be   within  the 

VI  (Tel,  and  F  without  it  ;  the  end  D  almoll  touching 
the  bottom  of  the  vcffil,   and  the  end  F  below  the  le- 

VI I  of  D  :  the  vcffcl  B  han;iing  to  \  by  the  pipe  C 
(foldered  into  bo'h),  and  the  whole  fuppntted  by  the 
pillars  G  and  H  upon  the  Hand  I.  i  he  bore  of  the 
pipe  mull  be  conliderably  itfs  than  the  bore  of  the 
iyphon. 

The  whole  being  thus  coiifttudttd,  let  the  veflll  A 
be  tilled  with  waicr,  which  will  run  thtough  the  pipe 
C,  and  fill  the  vcffd  B.  When  B  is  filled  above  the 
top  of  the  fyuhon  at  E,  the  watet  will  run  through  he 
fyphon.  and  be  difcharged  at  F.  But  as  the  bore  of 
the  f)plum  is  l^rgei  than  the  bore  of  Mie  pipe,  the  fy- 
phon «ill  run  falter  than  the  pipe,  and  will  foon  empty 
the  vtrficl  B  ;  upon  which  the  water  will  ccafe  fiom 
running  through  the  fyphon  at  F,  until  the  pipe  C  re- 
fills the  vefTrl  B,  and  then  it  will  begm  to  run  aa  be- 
fore. And  thus  the  fyphon  will  e'ontinue  tn  run  and 
Hop  alttrriately.  uiuil  all  'he  water  in  the  vtffel  A  has 
run  through  the  pipe  C.  -  So  that,  after  a  few  trials, 
one  may  eafily  guefs  about  what  time  the  fyphon  will 
Hop,  and  when  it  *iU  begin  to  run  ;  and  then,  to 
aniufe  others,  he  may  call  out,  "Jlop,"  or  "  run,"  ac- 
cordingly. 

3.  This  figure  reprefents  a  very  pretty  portable  foun- 
tain, which,  being  charged  with  water,  and  inverted, 
will  pldV  a  jet  nearly  as  high  as  the  rtfcrvoir,  till  the 
fluid  is  exbauftcd  ;  and  then  turned  up  on  the  other 
end,  the  fame  thing  will  happen,  and  a  real  cleplydra,  or 
water-clock,  he  thereby  formed. 

This  device  confifts  of  two  hollow  veflfels,  A  and  B, 
communicating  with  each  other  only  by  the  recurved 
tub.  s  C  and  D  ;  at  the  ends  of  which,  E  and  F,  are 
placed  fmall  adjutages  to  direft  the  jet  G  and  H  are 
two  open  tubes,  foldered  into  the  bottom  of  the  batons 
belonging  to  A  and  B,  through  which  the  water  flows 
in,  and  i.Us  thofc  vefTels  to  a  certain  height,  that  is, 
according  to  their  length  They  by  their  difpofnion 
alio  prevent  the  return  of  the  water  the  fame  way, 
when  the  machine  is  turned  upfide  down 

4.  Provide  a  c\lindricvcffei  of  ulafs  or  china,  ABCD, 
about  :i  foot  iliKh,  and  four  inches  diameter.  JMake 
a  hole  in  its  bottom,  in  which  glue  a  fmall  glafstube 
E,  of  about  one-third  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  whofe 
end  has  been  partly  doled  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  fo 
that  it  will  not  lufftr  the  water  to  pafs  out  but  by 
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drops,  and  that  very  flowly.  Cover  the  top  of  the  vef-  Hntertain 
fel  with  a  circle  of  wood  F,  in  the  centre  of  which '"*? '"P^' 
make  a  round  hole  about  half  an  inch  diameter.  mew- 

Have  a  glafs  tube  GH,  a  foot  high,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  diameter  ;  and  at  one  end  let  it  have  a  fmall 
glafs  globe  \,  to  which  you  may  hang  a  weight  L,  by 
which  it  is  kept  in  eqinlibno,  on  or  near  the  furface 
of  the  water;  or  you  may  pour  a  fmall  quantity  of 
mercury  into  the  tube,  for  the  fame  purp.ife.  Fill  the 
veffel  with  water;  put  the  tube  in  it,  and  over  it  place 
the  cover  F,  through  the  hole  of  which  the  tube 
muH  pals  freely  up  and  down.  Now,  as  the  water 
drops  gradually  out  of  the  vcflel,  the  tube  will  con- 
tinue to  defcend  till  it  come  to  the  bottom. 

Therefore,  palle  on  the  tube  a  graduated  paper,  and 
put  it  in  the  vcffcl  when  nearly  full  of  -.vater.  Hancf 
a  watch  by  it,  fet  to  a  certain  hour ;  and  as  the  tube 
deteends,  mark  the  hours,  with  the  half  and  quarter 
hours.  If  the  vellcl  be  lulficiently  large,  with  regard 
to  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  it  will  go  for  12  hours,  a 
day,  or  as  much  longer  as  you  pleale,  and  requires  no 
other  trouble  than  that  of  pouring  in  water  to  a  cer- 
tain height.  Care  mull  be  had,  however,  that  the 
water  be  clean  ;  for  if  tliere  be  any  fednnent.  it  will 
in  time  Hop  the  Imall  hole  at  bottom,  or  at  leaft  render 
the  motion  of  the  water  irregular. 

The  veflTel  may  be  of  tin,  but  the  pipe  at  bottom 
fhould  be  glafs,  thai  its  fmall  aperture  may  nut  alter  by 
ufe.  It  is  to  be  oblerved,  that  the  tube  of  one  of  tliefe 
clocks  is  not  to  be  graduated  by  another  :  for  though 
the  vclTel  be  of  the  fame  diameter  at  top,  it  may  not 
be  perfettly  cylindrical  throughout  ;  nor  is  it  eaiy  to 
make  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  one  vefl'el  exadtly  of 
the  fame  dimenfion  with  that  of  another.  ^g 

5.  The  H'>n.  Mr  Charles  Hamilton  has  defcribed  CleifyJrs 
a  curious  clepfydia  or  water-c!oc!i  of  new  conftruc- "t- ?• 
tion.  An  open  canal  e  e,  fupplied  with  a  conilant 
and  equal  dream  by  the  fyphon  d,  has  at  each  end 
ff.  open  pipes  of  exactly  equal  bores,  which  deliver 
the  water  that  runn  along  the  canal  e,  alternately 
into  the  veffeis  g  i,g  2,  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to  raife 
the  water  from  the  ipouth  of  the  tantalus  /,  exaAly  in 
an  hour.  The  canal  ee  h  equally  poifed  by  the  two 
pipes  y  I,  y  2,  upon  a  centre  r,  the  ends  of  the  canal 
e  are  railed  alternately,  as  the  cups  z  z  are  deprefltd, 
to  which  they  are  connected  by  lints  running  over 
the  piiUies  //.  Tiie  cups  zs  are  fixed  at  each  end  of 
the  balance  m  m,  which  moves  up  and  down  upju  its 
centre  v.  n  \,  n  z.  Are  the  edges  of  two  wheels  or 
pullies,  moving  difleient  ways  alternately,  and  fitted 
to  the  cy'in;!cr  0  by  oblique  teeth  both  in  the  cavity 
of  the  wheel  and  upon  the  cylinder,  which,  when  the 
wheel  n  moves  one  way,  that  i»,  in  the  direction  of 
the  minute  hand,  mi^el  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder  and 
carry  the  cylinder  with  it,  and,  when  n  moves  the  con- 
trary way,  ilip  over  thoie  of  tUe  cylinder,  the  teeth  not 
meeting,  but  receding  Irom  each  other.  One  or  other 
of  thcfc  wheels  n  n  continually  moves  0  lu  riie  fame 
diredlion,  with  an  equable  and  uninterruprcd  motion. 
A  hue  chain  goes  tAite  round  each  wheel,  havuin  at 
one  end  a  weight  x,  alivays  out  ot  water,  which  equi- 
ponderates •  ith^  at  the  other  end.  when  kept  floating 
on  tne  furface  ot  the  water  in  the  veffel^,  which  ji  muft 
always  be  ;  the  two  cups  z,  z.  one  at  each  mi  of  'he 
balance,  keep  it  in  equiiiLrio,  till  one  of  them  is  forced 
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nrtr-ain-  down  by  the  weight  and  irapulfe  of  the  water,  which 
?  cxprri  j(  receives  frum  the  tantalus  /  /  /  .•  each  of  thefe  cups 
'^  "  a,  s,  has  likewife  a  tantalus  of  its  own  h,  h,  which  emp- 
""*  ties  it  after  the  water  has  done  running  from  _j-,  and 
leaves  the  two  cups  again  in  equ'dibr'w  :  q  is  a  drain  to 
cacry  off  the  water.  The  dial-plate,  &c.  needs  no 
defcrlption.  The  motion  of  the  clepfydra  is  tffedlcd 
thus:  As  the  end  of  the  canal  ee,  fixed  to  the  pipe 
y  I,  is,  in  the  Ggrire,  the  lowed,  all  the  water  fnpplied 
by  the  lyphon  '  iins  through  the  pipey  l ,  into  the  vcfTel 
g  I,  till  it  runs  over  the  top  of  the  tantalus  / ;  when  it 
immediately  runs  out  at  2  into  the  cup  s,  at  the  end  of 
the  balance  m,  and  forces  it  down  ;  the  balance  moving 
on  its  centre  -u.  When  one  fiJe  of  m  is  brought  down, 
the  (Iring  which  connedts  it  tofi,  running  over  the 
pulley  /,  raifes  the  endy  1,  of  the  canals,  «-hich  turns 
upon  its  centre  r,  higher  than  y  2  ;  confequently,  all 
the  water  which  runs  rhroutfh  the  fyphon  d  pafles 
through  y  2  into  g  2,  till  the  fame  operation  is  per- 
fonr.ed  in  that  veffel,  and  fo  on  alternately.  As  the 
height  the  Wiiter  rifes  in  g  in  an  hour,  ^'(«.  from  s  to  /, 
is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  «,  the  float  jj  riling 
throu[;h  that  hei.jht  alung  vvith  the  water,  lets  the 
wei/ht  X  adl  upon  the  pulley  n,  which  carries  with  it 
the  cylinder  0  ;  nnd  this,  making  a  revulution,  caufes  the 
index  k  to  dtfcribe  an  hour  on  the  dial  plate.  This  re- 
volution is  pel  formed  by  the  pulley  n  I  ;  the  nrx;  is 
perfjrmcd  by  11  2,  whilll  n  1  goes  back,  as  the  water 
in  ^  I  runs  out  through  the  tantalus;  tor_>'  rault  fol 
low  the  water,  as  its  weight  increafcs,  out  of  it.  The 
axis  0  always  keeps  moving  the  fjii.e  way  ;  the  index  p 
deicribes  the  minutes  ;  each  tantalus  mull  be  wider  than 
the  lyphon,  that  the  veflels  gg  may  be  emp  ied  as  ieiw 
as  s,  before  the  water  rcturn>  to  them. 

6-  To  the  tube  v.he' ein  the  water  is  to  rife,  fit  a  fphe 
rical  i>r  lenticular  bead,  AB.  made  of  a  plate  of  metal, 
J  jj  f^  and  ptitor.ited  at  top  with  a  great  number  of  little 
bib  kli  holes.  The  water  rifing  wih  vehemence  towards  AB, 
g  »•  » ill  be  there  divided  into  innumerable  little  threads,  and 

•Q         afleiwaiCt  broke,  and  dilpericd  into  the  finell  drops, 
ftiuitaiii        7-    To  the  tube  AB,  foldci  two  fphencal  fcgmeuts  C 
•^"h  and  D,  clmoll  touching  each  other  ;  wuh  a  Icrcwr   E, 

rei  stht  jy  contiaA  or  aniplify  the  interltice  or  chink  at  plea- 
iniofa  fure.  Others  chooft  to  make  a  fmooth,  even  cleft,  in 
iiu:  cloth,  a  fphei ical  or  lenticular  head,  fitted  upon  the  lube. 
J  3  The  waitr  fpouting  thiough  the  chink,  01  cleft,  will 

51         expand  itfeit  in  manner  if  a  cloth, 
he  gloh'j        8,  Make  a  hollow  globe  A,  of  copper  or  lead,  and  of 
r  fountain  g  j^^^.   ^Japted  to  the    quantity  of  water  that  comes 
CXLIII    f''"'T'  the  pipe  to  which  it  is  to  be   placed.      Pierce  a 
;.  10.        number  of  fmall  holes   thro'  this    globe,   that  all  tend 
towards  its  centre;   obfcrving,   however,  that  the  dia- 
meters  of  all    thefe  lioks,    taken  together,   mut   not 
exceed  that  of  the  pipe  at  the   pait  from  whence  the 
wat^fi  'ws.      Annex  to  it  a  pipe  B,  of  fuch  height  as 
you  think  convenr\:n;  ;  and  let  it  be  Icrewed  at   C,  to 
the  pipe  from  whence  the  jet  flaws.      The  water  that 
comes  from  the  jet  rufhi.ig  with  violence  into  the  gh  be, 
w.U  be  forced  out  at  the  holes,  with  the   direction  in 
which   they  are  made,    and   will  produce  a  very  plea- 
fingfphere  of  water. 

9.  Procure  a  little  figure  made  of  cork,  as  AB, 
which  you  may  paint,  or  diefs  in  a  light  fluff,  after 
your  own  fancy.  In  this  figure  you  are  to  place  the 
Ijnal!  he  How  coae  C,  itadc  eif  thin  Icafbiafs.     Wheu 
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the  figuie  :8  placed  en  thejetd'eau   that  plays    in   aEnterian- 

perpendicular  direclicn,   it    will  remain  fufpendcd  on '"^  *'^P^"" 
',      .  f    ,  ,  ^  ^       .  ^ men's. 

the  top  ot  the  water,    and   perform  a  great  variety  of. 

motions. 

If  a  hollow  ball  of  copper,  of  an  inch  diameter,  and 
very  light,  be  placed  on  a  fn.iilar  jet,  it  will,  in  like 
manner,  remain  fufpcnded,  revolving  on  its  centre,  and 
fpreading  the  water  all  round  it,  in  the  manner  rep'e- 
fented  by  fig.  6  or  Plate  CCXLIV.  fig.  i.  — But  note, 
that  as  it  is  neceffary  the  ball,  S:c.  when  on  the  de- 
fccnt,  (hould  keep  the  fame  precife  perpendicular  where- 
in it  rofe  (fince  otherwile  it  would  mifs  the  itream  and 
fall  downright),  fuch  ^l  fountain  Ihould  only  be  played 
in  a  place  free  from  wind.  j; 

10.  Make  a  hollow  leaden  cone  A,  whofe  axis  is  one- The  hem". 
third  of  the  e-iamcter  of  its  baft.     The  circle  C,  that  "^i 'l'^'''^^^ 
forms  its  bale,  mult  be  in  proportion  to  the  furface  of  p^[^'.^  ^' 
water  that   fl  ws  from  the  Jei  on  which  it  is  to  be  pla-coXLV. 
ced,  that  it  mav  flow  from  it  equally  on  all  Tides.     To  fig-  i. 
the  cone  join   the  pipe  B,  which  fervcs  not  only  as  a 
fupport,  but  is  to  be  pierced  with  a  number  of  hole?, 

that  it  may  fupply  the  cone  with  a  fufiicient  quantity 
of  water.  Screw  the  tube  jull  mentioned  to  the  top  of 
that  from  whence  the  jet  proceeds. — The  water  that 
rufhes  into  the  cone  from  the  pipe,  will  run  over  its 
circumference,  and  form  a  hemifpherical  cafcade.  If 
this  piece  be  fo  conftrufted  that  it  may  be  piaced  in  a 
reverted  pofition,  it  will  produce  a  fountain  in  the  hirm 
of  a  vafe,  (fee  fig.  2  )  ;  and  if  there  be  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  both  thefe  pieces  may  be  placed  on 
the  feme  pipe,  the  fountain  at  top  and  the  cafcade 
underneath  which  by  their  variety  will  produce  a  very 
plealing  appearance.  ,;, 

11.  Let  there  be  two  portions  of  a  hollow  fphere,  that  Tie  w.<ter. 
arc  veiy  (hallow  :   and  let  them   be  fo  joined  together,  |^''- 

that  the  circular  fpace  between  them  may  be  very  nar-^cxl.lV. 
row.  Fix  thein  vertically  to  a  pijie  from  whence  a  jeifi,,.  5.' 
proceeds.  In  that  part  by  which  the  p:  rliuns  of  the 
fphere  are  joined,  there  mull  be  made  a  nuir.ber  of 
holes  ;  then  the  water  rulhing  into  the  narrow  cavity- 
will  be  forced  out  fram  the  holes,  and  produce  a  regu- 
lar rii;urc  of  the  fun,  as  in  the  plate.  This  piece  re- 
quires a  large  quantity  and  force  of  water  to  make  it 
appear  to  advantage. 

Several  pieces  of  this  fort  may  be  placed  over  each 
other,- in  a  horizontal  dir^dion,  and  Ui  that  the  fame 
pipe  may  fupply  them  all  with  water  (fee  fig.  6.  of 
plite  CCXLV  )  It  is  proper  to  ohferve,  that  the  dia- 
meter of  thcle  pieces  mull  contiii.ially  dimiiii.'li,  in  pro- 
poition  to  their  diflance  from  the  bottom.  ^, 

I  z.  Make  a  hollow  circle  A,  the  lides  of  which  are  toTh'-.  rcvol- 
be  pierced  with    12   or  15  holes.   m.Kle  in  an  inclined  "'S  «'»'''■- 
diuition  :    or   you  may  place  the  like  number  of  fmill  pj^.^^ 
tubes  round  the  circle.       Fix   this  circle   on   the  topc"\LllI. 
of  a  jet,  in  fuch  manner  that  it  may  turn  fncly  round.  %.  S. 
The   water  rufnincr  violently  into    the    holiow    ci.cle 
will  keep  it  it  continual  motion  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
forcing  out  of  the  holts  or  fmall   tubes,  will  form  a  re- 
volving figure  with  rays  in  different  directions,  as  in 
the  pkte.  ,     ^(^ 

13.  Provide  a  ftrong copper  veffcl  A,  of  fuch  figure  asThe  ccmw- 
you  think  convenient  ;  in  which  folder  a  pipe  BE,  of  P;'^'!''' J'^'^ 
the  fame  metal.  Let  there  be  a  cock  at  H,  which  luultp^''"; 
be  made  fo  tight  that  no  air  can  pj's  by  it.  The  pi;je 
E£  muil  go  very  near  the  bottom  of  the  veffcl,  bjt- 

not 
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not  tourh  it.  There  mull  be  another  pipe  F,  at  whofe. 
extremity  G  tliere  is  a  very  fmall  hole:  this  pipe  mull 
be  fcrcwed  into  the  former. 

The  vcfiel  being  thus  difpofed,  take  a  good  fyringe ; 
and  placing  the  end  of  it  in  the  hole  at  G,  open  the 
cock,  and  force  the  air  into  the  vcli'el  ;  then  turn  che 
cock  and  lake  out  the  fyringe.  Repeat  this  operation 
feveral  limes,  till  the  air  in  the  vtflcl  be  ftrongly  con- 
denfed.  Then  fill  the  fyringe  with  water,  and  force  it 
into  the  vtflcl,  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  did  the  air  ; 
and  repeat  this  operation  till  you  can  force  no  more 
water  into  the  velTel ;  then  fhut  the  cock.  This  velfel 
will  be  always  ready  to  perform  an  extempore  jet  d'cau  : 
for,  on  turning  the  cock,  the  fpring  of  the  tomprcfled 
air  will  force  out  the  water  with  great  violence,  and 
the  jet  will  continue,  though  conllantly  decreafing  in 
force,  till  the  water  is  all  exhaulted,  or  the  air  with- 
in the  vtllll  is  come  to  the  fame  denfity  with  that 
without. 

14..  Let  there  be  made  a  tin  veffel,  about  fix  inches 
vd'ousvef.j^;^,i^  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  mouth  of 
"'  ^'  '■*■  this  veiTel  mull  be  only  one  quarter  of  an  inch  wide; 
and  in  its  bottom  make  a  great  number  of  fmall  holes 
about  the  fiie  of  a  commoii  fewing  needle.  Plunge 
this  vcfTcl  in  water,  with  its  mouth  open;  and  when 
it  is  full,  cork  it  up  and  take  it  out  of  the  water. 
So  long  as  the  veffel  remains  corked,  no  water  what- 
ever will  come  out  ;  but  as  loon  as  it  is  onoorked,  the 
water  will  ilFue  out  from  the  fmall  holes  at  its  bottom. 
You  mull  obfcrve,  that  if  the  holes  at  its  bottom 
of  the  velTcl  be  more  than  one  fixth  of  an  inch  diame- 
ter, or  if  they  be  in  too  great  number,  the  water  will 
run  out  though  the  velTel  be  corked  ;  for  then  the  prcf- 
fure  of  the  air  agaiiill  the  bottom  of  the  vefl'il  will  not 
}%  be  fufficient  to  confine  the  water. 
AglafsfuU  An  experiment  fimilar  to  this  is  made  with  a  glafs 
filled  with  water,  over  which  a  piece  of  paper  is  placed. 
The  glafs  is  then  inverted  ;  and  the  water,  by  the 
prelTure  of  the  air  under  it,  will  remain  in  the  glafs. 
That  the  paper,  though  the  feeming,  is  not  the  real, 
fupport  of_the  water,  will  appear  from  n°  25. 

15.  In  this  fountain,  the  air  being  comprefTcd  by 
Oa'tinyfoun- the  concealed  fall  of  water,  makes  a  jet,  which,  after 
fome  continuance,  is  confidcred  by  the  ignorant  as  a 
perpetual  motion  ;  btcaufe  they  imagine  that  the  lame 
water  which  fell  from  the  jet  arifes  again.  The  boxes 
CE  and  DYX  being  dole,  we  fee  only  the  bafon 
ABW,  with  a  hole  at  W,  into  which  the  water  fpout- 
jng  at  B  falls  ;  but  that  water  does  not  come  up  again; 
for  it  runs  down  through  the  pipe  WX  into  the  box 
DYX,  from  whence  it  drives  out  the  air  through  the 
afcending  pipe  YZ,  into  the  cavity  of  the  box  CE, 
where,  preffing  upon  the  water  that  is  in  it,  it  forces 
it  out  through  the  fpouting  pipe  OB,  as  long  as  there 
is  any  water  in  CE  ;  fo  that  this  whole  play  is  only 
whilll  the  water  contained  in  CE,  having  fpouted  out, 
falls  down  through  the  pipe  WX  into  the  cavity  DYX. 
The  force  of  the  jet  is  proportionable  to  the  height  of 
the  pipe  WX,  or  of  the  boxes  CE  and  DY  above  one 
another  :  the  height  of  the  water,  mealured  from  the 
bafon  ABW  to  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  lower 
box  DYX,  is  always  equal  to  the  height  mealured 
from  the  top  of  the  jet  to  the  furface  of  the  water  in 
the  middle  cavity  at  CE.  Now,  fmce  the  furface  CE 
is  always  falling,  and  the  water  in  DY  always  rifing, 
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the  height  of  the  jet  mull  continually  decrcnfe,  till  it  Emcrta 
is  fhortcr  by  the  height  of  the  depth  of  the  cavity  CE,  '"^  "1^ 
which  is  emptying,  added  to  the  depth  of  the  cavity  . 
DY,  which  is  always  filling  j  and  when  the  jet  is  fal- 
len fo  low,  it  immediately  ceafes.  The  air  is  repre- 
fented  by  the  points  in  this  figure.  To  prepare  this 
fountain  for  playing,  which  Ihould  be  done  unobferved, 
pour  in  water  at  W,  till  the  cavity  DXY  is  filled  ; 
then  invert  the  fountain,  and  the  water  will  run  from 
the  cavity  DXY  into  the  cavity  CE,  which  may  be 
known  to  be  full,  when  the  water  luns  out  at  B  held 
down.  Set  the  fountain  up  again,  and,  in  order  to 
make  it  play,  pour  in  about  a  pint  of  water  into  the 
bafon  AliW;  and  as  loon  as  it  has  filk-d  the  pipe 
WX,  it  will  begin  to  play,  and  continue  as  long  as 
there  is  any  water  in  CE.  You  may  then  pour  back 
the  water  left  in  the  bafon  ABW,  into  any  veflcl,  and 
invert  the  fountain,  whicii,  being  fet  upright  ag.iiu, 
will  be  made  to  play,  by  putting  back  tlie  water 
poured  out  into  ABW  ;  and  lo  on  as  often  as  you 
pleafe. 

The  fountain  fig.  3.  is  of  the  fame  kind  ;  but  ha- 
ving double  the  number  of  pipes  and  concealed  cavi- 
ties, it  plays  as  high  again.  In  order  to  undeiliand  it» 
ftruCture,  fee  fig.  7.  The  bafon  is  A,  the  four  cavi- 
ties are  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  from  which  the  water  through 
the  pipey"  G  fpouts  up  to  double  the  height  of  the 
fountain,  the  air  at  E,  which  drives  it,  being  doubly 
condenlcd.  The  water  going  down  the  pipe  I  (e.  gr. 
three  feet  long),  condenfts  the  air  that  goes  up  into 
the  cavity  C  through  the  pipe  2,  fo  as  to  make  it  -ji^ 
ilronger  than  the  common  air ;  then  the  water,  which 
falling  in  the  pipe  3  from  C  to  D,  is  capable,  by  the 
height  of  its  tall,  ot  condenfing  the  air  at  £,  fo  as  to 
make  it  tV  Ilronger,  being  pulhed  at  C  by  air  already 
condenfed  into  -r'j  lefs  fpace,  caufcs  the  air  at  E  to  be 
condenled  twice  as  much  ;  that  is,  to  be  y  Ilronger 
than  common  air  ;  and  therefore  it  will  make  the  wa- 
ter at  G  fpout  out  with  twice  the  force,  and  rife  twice 
as  high  as  it  would  do  if  the  fountain  had  been  of 
the  lame  Itrudlure  with  the  former.  In  playing  this 
fountain  turn  it  upfide  down,  and  taking  out  the  plugs 
g,  h,  fill  the  two  cavities  C  and  E,  and  having  (hut  tl.c 
holes  again,  fet  the  fountain  upright,  and  pour  fome 
water  into  the  bafon  A,  and  the  jet  will  play  out  at  G ; 
but  the  fountain  will  begin  to  play  too  foon,  and  there- 
fore the  beft  way  is  to  have  a  cock  in  the  pipe  3, 
which,  being  open,  whihl  the  cavities  C  and  £  are 
filled,  and  fiiuc  again  before  the  fountain  is  fet  up,  will 
keep  the  water  thrown  into  the  bafon  from  going  down 
the  pipe  i ,  and  that  of  the  cavity  C  from  going  down 
the  pipe  3,  by  which  means  the  fountain  will  not  play 
before  its  time,  which  will  be  as  foon  us  the  cock  13 
opened.  , 

16.  Procure  a  tin  velTel  ABC,  five  inches  high  and  The  m 
four  in  diameter  ;  and  let  it  be  clofcd  at  top.     To  the  "1  caf< 
bottom  of  this  veflel  let  there  be  foldered  the  pipe  DE,''©-  i« 
often  inches  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter:  this 
pipe  mull  be  open  at  each  end,  and  the  upper  end  mull 
be  above  the  water  in  the  velfel.     To  the  bottom  alfo 
fix  five  or  fix  fmall  tubes  F,  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  diameter.     By  thefe  pipes  the  water  contained  in 
the  velTel  is  to  run  flowly  out. 

Place  this  machine  on  a  fort  of  tin  bafon  GH,  in 

the  middle  of  which  is  a  hole  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch 

5  diameter. 
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ertaiii-  diameter.   To  tliis  tube  DE,  fix  fome  pieces  that  may 

experi-  fuppr,rt  the  veflVl  over  the  bafon  ;  and  obferve  that  the 

'"       .  end  D,  of  the  tube  DE,  mull  be  little  more  than  one 

quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  bafon.   There  mufl  be  alfo 

another  veflel  placed  under  the   bafjn,  to  receive  the 

water  that  runs  from  it. 

Now,  the  fmall  pipes  difcharging  more  \Tater  into 

the  bafon  than  can  run  out  at  the  hole  in  its  centre,  the 

water  will  rife  in  the  bafon,  above  the  lower  end  of  the 

pipe  DE,  and  prevent  the  air  from  getting  into  the 

vefiel  AB  ;  and  confcquently  the  water  will  ceafe  to 

flow  from  the  fmaU  pipes.      But  the  water  continuing 

to  flow  from  the  bafon,  the  air  will  have  liberty  again  to 

enter  the  veffcl  AB,  by  the  tube  DE,  and  the  water 

will  again  flow  from  the  fmall  pipes.      Thus  they  will 

alternatelj-  flop  and  flow  as  long  as  any  water  remains 

in  the  vcfFcl  AB. 

As  you  will  eafily  know,  by  obferving  the  rife  of  the 

water,  when  the  pipes  will  ceafe  to  flow,  and  by  the 

fall  of  it,  when  they  will  begin  to  run  again,   you  may 

fafely  predidt    the    change  ;    or    you    may    command 

them  to  run  or  flop,  and  they  will  fecm  to  obey  your 

f,        orders.  * 

:  illuml-      17.  This  fountain  begins  to  play  when  certain  can- 

:d  lour.-  ^\^s  placed  round  it  are  lighttd,  and  (tops  when  thofe 

candles  are  extinjjuirticd.     It  is  conftrutted  as  follows, 
'c  .  .        . 

XLIIl.   I'rovidc  two  cylindrical  vtflcls,  AB  and  CD.      Con- 

j,.  neft  them  by  tubes  open  at  both  ends,  as  HL,  FB,  &c. 

fo  that  the  air  may  defcend  out  of  the  higher  into  the 
lower  vtffel.  To  thefe  tubes  fix  candlellicks  H,  &c. 
and  to  the  lioUow  cover  CF,  of  the  lower  veflel,  fit  a 
fmall  tube  EF,  furniftied  with  a  cock  G,  and  reaching 
alqjoll  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel.  In  G  let  there  be 
an  aperture  with  a  fcrew,  whereby  water  may  be  poured 
into  CU. 

Now,  the  candles  at  H,  &c.  being  lighted,  the  air 
in  the  contiguous  pipes  will  be  thereby  rarified,  and 
"  the  jet  from  the  fmall  tube  EF  will  begin  to  play  :  as 
the  air  becomes  more  rarified,  the  force  of  the  jet  will 
increafe,  and  it  will  continue  to  play  till  the  water  in 
the  lower  veflel  is  exhaullcd.  It  is  evident,  that  as  the 
motion  of  the  jet  is  raufed  by  the  heat  of  the  candles, 
if  they  be  extinguiflied,  the  fountain  mull  prcfently 
flop. 

18.  This  fountain  is  contrived  to  play  by  the  fpring 
of  the  air,  increafed  by  the  heat  ef  the  fun,  and  fcrves 
alfo  for  a  dial  at  the  fame  time.  GNS  is  a  hollow 
globe  of  thin  copper,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  fup- 
ported  by  a  fmall  inverted  bafon,  refting  on  a  frame 
ABC,  with  four  legs,  between  which  there  is  a  large 
bafon  of  two  feet  diameter  In  the  leg  C  there  is  a 
concealed  pipe,  proceeding  from  G.tlic  bottom  of  the 
infide  of  the  globe,  along  HV,  and  joining  an  upright 
pipe  u  I,  for  making  a  jet  at  I.  1  he  fliort  pipe  I  u, 
going  to  the  bottom  of  the  bafon,  has  a  valve  at  a  un- 
der the  horizontal  part  HV,  and  another  valve  at  V 
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above  it,  and  under  the  cock,  &.  At  the  north  poIeEntertain- 
N,  there  is  a  fcrew  for  opening  a  hole,  through  which '"1? '^"P"'"- 
the  globe  is  fupplicd  with  water.  When  the  globe  is  "'^""'  j 
half  filled,  let  the  machine  be  fet  in  a  garden,  and  as 
the  fun  heats  the  copper  and  rarifies  the  included  air, 
the  air  will  prefs  upon  the  water,  which,  defcending 
through  the  pipe  GCHV,  will  lift  up  the  valve  V,  and 
fhut  the  valve  u,  and  the  cock  being  open,  fpout  out 
at  I,  and  continue  to  do  fo  for  a  long  time  if  the  fun 
fliines,  and  the  adjutage  be  fmall.  At  night,  as  the  air 
condtnfcs  again  by  the  cold,  the  outward  air  preffing 
into  the  adjutage  I,  will  fliut  the  valve  V,  but  by  its 
preflTure  on  the  bafon  DaH,  pufh  up  the  water  which 
has  been  played  in  the  day-time  thtough  the  valve  u, 
and  the  pipe  uHG  into  the  globe,  fa  as  to  fill  it  up 
again  to  the  fame  height  which  it  had  at  firfl;,  and  the 
next  fun  fltine  will  caufe  the  fountain  to  play  again, 
&c.  The  ufe  of  the  cock  is  to  keep  the  fountain  from 
playing  till  you  think  proper  :  a  fmall  jet  will  play  fix 
or  eight  hours. 

If  the  globe  be  fet  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
reftified  before  it  be  fixed,  with  the  hour-lines  or  me- 
ridians drawn  upon  it,  the  hours  marked,  and  the 
countries  painted,  as  on  the  common  globe,  it  will 
form  a  good  dial :  the  fun  then  (hining  upon  the  fame 
places  in  this  globe  as  it  does  on  the  earth  itfclf.  This 
touiilain  was  invented  by  Dr  Defaguliers.  65 

19.  There  is  a  pretty  contrivance,  by  which  the  fpe- T'^«  •?)" . 
cific  gravity  of  the  body  is  fo  altered,  that  it  rife?  and'^""'''^  "^^ 
finks  in  water  at  our  pleafure.  Let  little  images  of  men, 
about  an  inch  high,  of  coloured  glafs,  be  befpoke  at  a 
glafs-houfe  ;  and  let  them  be  made  fo  as  to  be  hollow 
within,  but  fo  as  to  have  a  fmall  opening  into  this  hol- 
low, either  at  the  folc  of  the  foot  or  elfewhere;      Let 
them  be  fet  afloat  in  a  clear  glafs  phial  of  water,  filled 
within  about  an  inch  of  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  ;  then 
let  the  bottle  have  its  mouth  clofed  with  a  bladder, 
clofely  tied  round  its  neck,  fo  as  to  let  no  air  efcape 
one   way   or  the    other.      The  images  themfclves  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  water,   or  ra- 
ther a  little  more  ligiit,  and  confequcntly  float  near  the 
furface.      Now  when  we  prefs  down  the  bladder,  tied 
on  at  the  top,  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,   and  thus 
prefs  the  air  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  bottle; 
the  water  being  prefled  will  force  into  the  hollow  of 
the  image  through  the  little  opening:    thus  the  air 
within  tlie  images  will  be  prefled  more  clofely  toTtther, 
and  being  alfo  more  filled  with  water  now  than  before, 
the  images  will  become  more   heavy,  and   will  confe- 
qucntly defcend  to  the  bottom  ;   but,  upon  takinir  ofT 
the  prcflure  from  above,  the  air  within  them  will  airain 
drive  out  the  water,  and  they  will  rife  to  tlie  lame 
heights  as  before.      If  the  cavities  in  fome  of  the  ima- 
ges be  greater  than  thofe  in  others,   they  will  rife  and 
fall  diff^erently,  which   makes    the    expeiimeiit    more 
amufinsj. 
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HYDROTHORAX,  a  coUedion  of  water  in  the 
breaft.      See  (the  /nJex  fubjoined  to)  MtDiciNE. 

HVDRUNTU  1,  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  and  com- 
modious port  of  Calabria,  from  which  there  was  a  flior- 
ter  paflage  to  Apollonia  (Pliny)     Famous  for  its  an- 


H     Y     D 

tiquity,  and  for  the  fidelity  and  bravery  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Now  Otranto,  a  city  of  Naples,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  190  ij'.  N.  Lat, 
40 '  I  2'. 

HYEMANTES,  (in  the  primitive  church),  off"en. 
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ders  who  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  enormities,  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  porch  of  the  churches 
with  the  other  penitents,  but  were  obliged  to  ftand 
i  without,  expofed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther. 

HYGEIA,  in  mythology.     See  Health. 
HYGIEINE,  'ry■.<»^,  formed  of  '^y'^,    "  found, 
healthy,"   that   branch   of  medicine  which   confiders 
health,  and  difcovers  proper  means  and  remedies,  with 
their  ufe,  in  the  prefervation  of  that  ftate. 

The  objc£ls  of  this  branch  of  medicine  are,  the  non- 
naturals.     See  Diet,  Exercise,  &c. 

Hygieine,  more  largely  taken,  is  divided  into 
three  parts  ;  prophylaftice,  which  forefees  and  pre- 
vents difeafes ;  fynteritice,  employed  in  preferving 
health  ;  and  analeptice,  whofe  office  is  to  cure  difeafes, 
and  relfore  health. 

HYGINUS  (Caiusjulius),  a  grammarian,  the  freed- 
r.ian  of  Auguftus,  and  the  friirnd  of  Ovid,  was  born  in 
Spain,  or,  according  to  others,  in  Alexandria.  He 
wrote  many  books  which  are  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors  ;  all  of  which  are  loft,  except  fome  fables,  and 
a  work  eniilltd  AJlronomicon  Poelkon  ;  and  even  thefe 
are  come  down  to  us  very  imperfedt.  The  bcft  edition 
of  thtfe  remains  is  that  of  Munker,  publifhed  with 
fomc  other  pieces  of  antiquity  in  2  vols  t>vo,  l68l,  un- 
der the  title  of  Mylho^raphi  I.allnt. 

HYGUOMETER,  an  intlrument  for  meafuring 
the  degrees  of  drynefs  or  moillure  of  the  atmoipliere, 
in  like  manner  as  the  barometer  and  thermometer  mea- 
fure  its  different  degrees  of  gravity  or  warmth. 

Though  evtry  fubllance  which  fvvells  in  moift,  and 
{hrinks  in  dry  weather,  is  capable  of  becoming  an  hy- 
grometer ;  yet  this  kind  of  inltrument  is  far  from  be- 
ing as  yt  t  arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  of  perfeftion  as  the 
baiometers  and  thermometers  There  are  three  gene- 
ral principles  on  which  hygrometers  have  been  con- 
ftrudted.  I.  The  lengthening  and  flrortening  of  llrings 
by  drynefs  and  moillure,  or  their  twilling  and  untwilt- 
ing  by  the  fame.  2.  I'he  fwelling  and  (hrinking  of 
folid  fubftances  by  moillure  or  drynefs  ;  and,  3.  By 
the  increafe  ordecrtafe  of  the  weight  of  particular  bo- 
dies whofe  nature  is  to  abforb  the  humidity  of  the  at- 
jnofphcre. 

1.  On  the  firft  of  thefe  principles  Mr  Smeaton  hath 
confl.rii^ed  an  hygrometer  greatly  fuperior  to  any  that 
had  appeared  before  ;  and  of  which  the  following  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  62d  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadllons. 

"  Having  fome  years  ago  attempted  to  make  an  ac- 
curate and  fenfible  hygrometer  by  means  of  a  hempen 
cord  of  a  conliderable  length,  I  quickly  found,  that, 
though  it  was  more  than  fufficiently  fufceptible  of  eve- 
ry change  in  the  humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  yet  the 
cord  was  upon  the  whole  in  a  continual  ftate  of  length- 
ening. Though  this  change  was  the  greateft  at  firft, 
yet  it  did  not  appear  probable  that  any  given  time 
would  bring  it  to  a  certainty  ;  and,  furthermore,  it 
-Teemed,  that  as  the  cord  grew  more  determinate  in 
mean  length,  the  alteration  by  certain  differences  of 
moifture  grew  lefs.  Njw,  as  on  confidering  wood, 
catgut,  paper,  &c.  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  like- 
lihood of  finding  ahy  fubllance  fufficiently  fcniible  of 
differences  of  moillure  that  would  be  unalterable  under 
the  fame  degrees  thereof ;  this  ltd  me  to  conlider  of  a 
Nf  161. 


conftruftion  which  would  readily  admit  of  an  adjuft-  Hyg 
ment ;  fo  that,  though  the  cord  whereby  the  inftrument  '' 
is  attuated  may  be  variable  in  itfelf,  both  as  to  abfo- 
lute  length,  and  difTerence  of  length  under  given  de- 
grees of  moifture,  yet  that,  on  fuppofition  of  a  mate- 
rial departure  from  its  original  fcale,  it  might  be  re- 
dily  rellored  thereto  ;  and,  in  confequence,  that  any 
number  of  hygrometers  fimilarly  conllrutted,  might, 
like  thermometers,  be  capable  of  fpeaking  the  fame 
language. 

"  The  two  points  of  heat  the  more  readily  deter- 
minable in  a  thermometer,  are  the  points  of  freezing 
and  boiling  water.  In  like  manner,  to  conftruA  hy- 
grometers which  Ihall  be  capable  of  agreement,  it  is 
neceffary  to  eftablilh  two  different  degrees  of  a  moi- 
fture which  fhall  be  as  fixed  in  themfclves,  and  to  which 
we  can  have  recourfe  as  readily  and  as  often  as  poffiblc. 
"  One  point  is  given  by  making  the  lubltance  per- 
feflly  wet,  which  feems  fufiiciently  determinable  ;  the 
other  is  that  of  perfedt  dry,  v/hich  I  do  not  apprehend 
to  be  attainable  with  the  fame  precifion.  A  readincfs 
to  imbibe  wet,  fo  that  the  fubllance- may  be  foon  and 
fully  faturated,  and  alfo  a  facility  of  parting  with  its 
moifture  on  being  expofed  to  the  fire  to  dry  ;  at  the 
fame  time,  that  neither  immerfion,  nor  a  moderate  ex- 
pofition  to  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  fliall  injure  its  tex- 
ture ;  are  properties  requifite  to  the  firft  mover  of  fuch 
an  hygrometer,  that  in  a  manner  exclude  all  fubftances 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  belides  hempen  and  flaxen 
threads  and  cords,  or  fubftances  compounded  of  them. 
"  Upon  thefe  ideas,  in  the  year  1758,  I  conftrudled 
two  hygrometers  as  nearly  alike  as  polfible,  in  order 
that  I  might  have  the  means  of  examining  their  agre»- 
ment  or  difagreement  on  fimilar  or  diffimilar  treat- 
ment. The  interval  or  fcale  between  dry  and  wet  I 
divided  into  100  equal  parts,  which  I  call  the  degrees 
of  this  hygrometer.  The  point  of  o  denotes  perfect 
dry;  and  the  numbers  incieafe  with  the  degrees  of 
muifture  to  100,  which  denotes  perfeCl  wet. 

"  On  comparing  them  for  fome  time,  when  hung 
up  together  in  a  paffage  or  ftaircafe,  where  they  would 
be  very  little  afletled  by  fire,  and  where  they  would 
be  expofed  to  as  free  an  air  as  pulfible  in  the  inlide  of 
the  houfe,  I  found  that  they  were  generally  within  one 
degree,  and  very  rarely  differed  two  degrees;  but  as 
thefe  comparifons  necelfarily  took  up  fome  time,  and 
were  frequently  interrupted  by  long  avocations  from 
home,  it  was  fome  years  before  I  could  form  a  tolerable 
judgment  of  them.  One  thing  I  foon  obferved,  not 
altogether  to  my  liking,  which  v\'as,  that  the  flaxen 
cords  made  ufe  of  feemed  to  make  fo  much  relillance 
to  the  entry  of  fmall  degrees  of  moifture  (fuch  as  is 
commonly  experienced  within  doors  in  the  fituation 
above  mentioned),  that  all  the  changes  were  comprifed 
within  the  firft  30''  of  the  fcale;  but  yet,  on  expofing 
them  to  the  warm  fleam  of  a  walhhoufe,  the  index 
quickly  mounted  to  100.  I  was  therefore  defirous  of 
impregnating  the  cords  with  fomething  of  a  faline  na- 
ture, which  fhould  difpofe  them  more  forcibly  to  at- 
tradl  moifture;  in  order  that  the  index  might,  with  the 
ordinary  changesof  the  moifture  in  the  atmofphere,  tra- 
vel over  a  greater  part  of  the  fcale  of  100.  How  to  do 
this  in  a  regular  and  fixed  quantity,  was  the  fubjcft  of 
many  experiments,  and  fevcral  years  interiupted inquiry. 
Atlaftltricd  the  one  hereafter  defcril)ed,  which  feemed 
I  to 
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prome  to  anfwer  my  intention  in  a  great  meafure  ;  and  tKo' 
ter-       upon  the  whole  it  does  not  appear  probable  that   ever 
""*'  this  inllrument  will  be  made  capable  of  fuch  an  accu- 

rate agreement  as  the  mercurial  thermometers  are,  yet 
if  we  can  reduce  all  the  difagitements  of  an  hygrome- 
ter within  q:'oth  part  of  the  whole  fcale,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  of  ufe  in  feme  philofophical  inquiries,  in  lieu 
of  inilruments  which  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
any  common  fcale  at  all. 

''  Fig.  i.and  2  ABC  is  an  orthographic  delinea- 
tion of  the  whole  infttument  feen  in  front  in  its  true 
proportion.  DE  is  that  of  the  profile,  or  inllru- 
ment feen  edgewife.  FG  in  both  reprefents  a  flaxen 
coro  about  ^5  inches  long,  fufpeniledby  a  turning  peg 
F,  and  attached  to  a  loop  of  brafs-wire  at  A,  which 
goes  down  into  the  box  cover  H,  and  defends  the  in- 
dex, &c.  Irom  injury;  and  by  a  glafs  expofes  the  fcale 
to  view. 

"  F'g-  3-  ftiows  the  inftrument  to  a  larger  fcale,  the 
upright  part  being  (hortened,  and  the  box-cover  re- 
moved; in  which  the  fame  letters  rtprefent  the  fame 
parts  as  in  the  preceding  figures  ;  GI  are  two  loops 
or  long  links  of  brafs-wire,  which  lay  h')ld  of  the  in- 
dex KL,  moveable  upon  a  fmall  ftud  or  centre  K.  The 
cord  FG  is  kept  moderately  drained  by  a  weight 
M  of  about  half  a  pound  avoirdupois. — It  is  obvious, 
that,  as  the  cord  lengthens  and  Ihortcns,  the  extreme 
end  of  the  index  rifts  and  falls,  and  fucceflively  pafTes 
over  N  J  the  fcale  difpofcd  in  the  aich  of  a  circle,  and 
containing  iCO  equal  divifions  This  fcale  is  attached 
to  the  brafs  Aiding  ruler  QP,  which  moves  upon  the 
dirtttlng  piece  RR,  fixed  by  fcrews  to  the  board,  which 
makes  the  frame  or  bafe  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  fcale 
and  lulcr  NQP  is  retained  in  any  plr.;e  nearer  to  or 
fu'-.h  V  from  the  centre  K,  as  may  be  required  by  the 
icrew  S. 

•  Fig.  4.  reprefents  In  profile  the  Aiding  piece  and 
ftud  I  (fig.  3.),  which  traverfes  upon  that  part  of  the 
index  next  the  centre  K;  and  which  can,  by  the  two 
fcrews  of  the  ilud,  be  retained  upon  any  part  of  tlie 
index  that  is  made  parallel  ;  and  which  is  done  for 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  centre,  for  that  purpofe. 
The  ftud  is  fi!ed  to  the  edges,  like  the  fulcium  of  a 
fcaU-beam;  one  being  formed  on  the  under-fide,  the 
other  on  the  upper,  and  as  near  as  may  be  to  one 
another.  An  hook  formed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
■wire- loops  CI,  retains  the  index,  by  the  lowermoft 
edge  of  the  ftud  :  while  the  weight  M  hangs  by  a  fmall 
er  edge  :  by  thcle  m>^ans  the  index 
the  cords   ilraincd   by  the  weight, 


hook  upon  th-   upp 
is  kept  ftrady    am 


little    friction  01  burthen   upon    the  central 


with  very 
ftud  K. 

"  Fig.  5.  is  a  parallelogram  of  plate- brafs,  to  keep 
out  duft,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
box-cover  H;  and  ferves  to  flint  the  part  of  the  box- 
cover  nectffarily  cut  away,  to  give  leave  for  the  wire 
GI  to  travcrfc  with  the  Aiding  ftud  nearer  to  or  fur- 
ther from  the  centre  of  the  index  K;  and  where,  in 
fig.  ^.  a  is  an  hile  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  for  the 
wire  GI  to  pafs  through  in  the  rifing  ard  falling  of  the 
index  fitely  without  touching  ;  i  is  a  flit  of  a  ItA'er 
fizc  fufficient  to  pafs  the  wire,  and  admit  the  cover  to 
con  c  iff  without  deranging  the  cor<i  or  index  ;  cc  are 
two  linall  fcrews  spplitd  to  two  flits,  hy  which  the 
plate    Aides  lengthways,  in  order   to  adapt  the  hole  a 
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to  the  wire   GI,  at  any  place  of  the  ftud  I  upon  the  Hygrotic. 
index   KL  , 

"  I.  In  this  conftruAion,  the  index  KL  being  12 
inches  long,  4  inches  from  the  extreme  end  are  filed  fo 
narrow  in  the  diredlion  in  which  it  is  feen  by  the  eye, 
that  any  part  of  ihefe  four  inches  lying  over  the  divi- 
fions of  the  fcale,  becomes  an  index  thereto.  The  fcale 
itfelf  Aides  four  inches,  fo  as  to  be  brought  under  any 
part  of  the  four  inches  of  the  index  attenuated  as  above- 
mentioned. 

"  2.  The  pofition  of  the  directing  piece  RR  is  fo 
determ.incd  as  to  be  parallel  to  a  right  line  drawn  thro' 
o  upon  the  fcale,  and  the  centre  K  of  the  index ;  con- 
fequentlv,  as  the  attenuated  part  of  the  index  forms  a 
part  of  a  radius  or  right  line  from  the  fame  centre,  it 
follows,  that  whenever  the  index  points  to  o  upon  the 
fcale,  thoui;h  the  fcale  is  moved  nearer  to  or  further 
from  the  centie  of  the  index,  yet  it  produces  no  change 
in  the  place  to  which  the  index  points. 

"  3.  When  the  dividedarch  of  thcfcale  is  at  to  inches 
from  the  centre  (that  is,  at  its  mean  diftance);  thea 
the  centre  of  the  arch  and  the  centre  of  the  index  are 
coincident.  At  other  diftances,  the  extremes  of  which 
are  eight  or  twelve  inches,  the  ceutre  of  the  divifions, 
and  the  centre  of  the  index  pointing  thereto,  not  be- 
ing coincident,  the  index  cannot  move  over  the  fpaces 
geometrically  proportionable  to  one  another  in  all  fi- 
tuations  of  the  fcale  ;  yet  the  whole  fcale  not  exceed- 
ing 30°  of  a  circle,  it  will  be  found  on  computation, 
that  the  error  can  never  be  fo  great  as  ,^  part  of  the 
fcale,  or  1°  of  the  hygrometer;  which  in  this  inftru- 
ment  being  confidered  as  indivifible,  the  mechanical 
error  will  not  be  fenfible. 

"  The  cord  here  made  ufe  of  is  flax,  and  between 
^'^ih  and  -5%th  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  which  can  be 
readily  afcertained  by  mcafuring  a  number  of  turns 
made  round  a  pencil  or  fmall  ftick  It  is  a  fort  of  cord 
ufed  in  London  for  making  nets,  and  is  of  that  par- 
ticular kind  called  by  net-makers_y7<iyf/z  threeihreads 
laid.  A  competent  quantity  of  this  cord  was  bailed 
in  one  pound  avoirdupois  of  water,  in  which  was  put 
two  pennyweights  troy  of  ce,mmon  fait;  the  whole 
was  reduced  by  boiling  to  fix  ounces  avoirdupois, 
which  was  done  in  about  half  an  hour.  As  this  afcer- 
tains  a  given  ftiength  of  the  brine,  on  taking  out  the 
cord,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  every  fibre  of  the  cord 
is  equally  impregnated  with  fait.  The  cord  being 
dried,  it  will  be  proper  to  Itretch  it  ;  which  may  be 
done  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  untwifting,  by  tying 
three  or  four  yards  to  two  nails  againft  a  wall,  in  an 
horizontal  pofition,  and  hanging  a  weight  of  a  pound 
or  two  to  the  middle,  fo  as  to  make  it  form  an  ubtufe 
angle.  This  done  for  a  week  or  more  in  a  ruon.,  will 
lay  the  fibres  of  the  cord  clofc  together,  and  prevent 
its  rtrctching  fo  faft  after  being  applied  to  the  in- 
ftrument  as  it  would  otherwife  be  apt  to  do. 

"  The  hygrometer  is  to  be  adjufted  in  the  following 
manner.  The  box  cover  being  taken  off  to  prevent  its 
being  fpoiled  by  the  fire,  and  clioofing  a  day  natu- 
rally dry,  fet  the  inftrument  nerly  upright,  about  a 
yard  from  a  moderate  fire  ;  fo  that   the   cord   may  be- 


come dry,  and  the  inftrument  warm,  but  not  fo  near 
as  wouli-  Ipoil  the  fineft  linen  by  too  much  heat,  and 
yet  luh)  evaporate  the  moifture  ;  there  let  the  inftru- 
ment ftay  till  the  index  is  got  as  low  as  it  will  go ; 
E  '       now 
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Hygrome-  now  and  then  ftroaking  the  cord  betwixt  the  thumb 
^^^-     ,  and  finger  downwards,  in  order  to  lay  the  fibres  there- 
^^""^  of  clofe  together  ;  and  thereby  caufing  it  to  lengthen 

as  much  as  pofiible.  When  the  index  is  thus  become 
ftationary,  which  will  generally  happen  in  about  an 
hour,  more  or  lefs  as  the  air  is  naturally  more  or  kfs 
dry,  by  means  of  the  peg  at  top  raife  or  deprefs  the 
index,  till  it  lies  over  the  point  o.  This  done,  remove 
the  inftpiment  from  the  fire  ;  and  having  ready  fome 
■warm  water  in  a  teacup,  take  a  middling  camel's  hair 
pencil,  and,  dipping  it  in  the  water,  gently  anoint  the 
cord  till  it  will  drink  up  no  more,  and  till  the  index 
becomes  fl;itionary  and  water  will  have  no  more  eifeft 
upon  it,  which  will  alfo  generally  happen  in  about  an 
hour.  If  in  this  ftate  the  index  lies  over  the  degree 
marked  loc,  all  is  right  :  if  not,  flack  the  fcrew  S, 
and  Aide  the  fcale  nearer  to  or  furthei  from  the  centre, 
till  the  point  too  comes  under  the  index,  and  then  the 
indrumcnt  is  adjufled  for  ufe  :  but  if  the  compafs  of 
the  Aide  is  not  iufficient  to  effe£l  this,  as  may  proba- 
bly happen  on  the  firft  adjuftment,  flack  the  proper 
fcrews,  and  move  the  Aiding  ftiid  /  nearer  to  or  fur- 
ther from  the  centre  of  the  index,  according  as  the 
angle  formed  by  Cm  index  between  the  two  points  of 
dry  or  wet  happens  to  be  too  fmall  or  too  large  for 
the  fcale." 

On  this  principle,  a  fimple  hygrometer  has  been 
made  by  Mr  Coventry  of  Southwark,  London.  It  is 
not  upon  the  moll  accutate  coiiHruftion,  yet  will  aft 
very  fenfibly  in  the  common  changes  of  the  air.  Fig.  6. 
reprefents  the  hygrometer  as  applied  to  a  wall  or  board. 
A  is  a  ftring  of  whip-cotd,  catgut,  &c.  of  any  length 
at  pleafure  :  it  is  fufpended  on  a  bracket  B,  and  kept 
extended  by  a  weight  at  the  bottom  C.  DD  is  a  flip 
of  wood,  which  with  the  biacket  is  fixed  perpendicu- 
larly to  a  wall  or  fide  of  a  room.  It  has  a  ftraight 
line  E  drawn  down  in  the  middle  of  the  board,  fer- 
ving  to  point  out  the  divifions  upon  the  edges  of  the 
two  thin  circular  cards  F  and  G.  At  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  of  each  of  thefe  cards  is  glued  a  piece  of 
coik,  through  which  th«  ftring  A  is  drawn:  Thefe 
cotk-pieces  feive  to  preferve  the  hnri/.ontal  pofition  of 
the  cards.  The  upper  card  F  is  divided  into  lo  equal 
parts  or  divifions,  and  the  under  card  G  into  ico  equal 
parts;  the  (liing  A  being  raeafured  into  lo  equal 
parts,  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  H  to  the  furface 
of  the  lower  card  I.  The  card  F  is  hung  at  the  firft 
part  from  H,  and  the  card  G  at  the  icth  part  from 
the  fame  point :  conftquently,  from  the  twifting  and 
untwiftini;  of  the  ftring  A  by  the  different  changes  of 
the  air,  the  lower  cnrd  G,  from  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples of  motion,  will  dcfcribe  lO  revolutions  for  one 
of  the  upper  card  F  ;  or,  when  the  lower  card  G  has 
made  one  revolution,  the  upper  card  F  will  have  dc- 
fcribid  but  the  oth  part,  or  one  cf  its  divifions. 
From  whence  it  appears,  that  by  the  affiftance  of  the 
upper  card  F,  an  index  is  thereby  oVtalned  of  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  the  lower  card  G  performs,  which 
are  reckoned  by  the  line  E  on  iht  flip  of  wood. 

Example.  It  muft  firft  be  oblerved  v\hat  divifion 
ef  the  card  F  the  line  E  is  againft,  fuppofe  3 
and  alfo  what  divifion  of  the  lower  card  G  is  cut 
by  the  fame  line,  fuppofe  ic  :  it  then  appears,  that 
the  ilate  of  the  hygionieter  is  thus,  3  degrees  and  10 
kiwdrcdths  of  another.     If  the  whole  10  divifions  of 


the  card  F  have  pafTed  the  line  E,  the  lower  card  G  will  Hygrore 
have  revolved  10  times,   or  10  hundred  parts,  equal  to       '*"■• 
1000;    the  accuracy  to  which   the  principle  of  this         ' 
fimple  contrivance  anfwers.    Before  ufe,  the  hygrorao- 
ter  fhould  be  adjufted  ;  to  do  which,  the  cards  F  and 
G  are  firft  fet  to  the  line  E  at  the  o  of  each,  or  com- 
mencement of  the  graduations:   whatever  direiftion  the 
cards  afterwards  take,  it  muft  evidently  be   from  the 
change  to  greater  moifture  or  drynefs  in  the  air ;  and 
they  will  accordingly  point  it  out. 

On  this  principle,  but  with  a  degi-ee  of  ingenuity 
and  pains  perhaps  never  before  employed,  an  hygro- 
meter has  been  conftrufted  by  M.  de  Sauffure,  pro- 
felfor  of  philofophy  at  Geneva.  In  his  £J/'ais  fur 
P Hygrometrie,  in  410,  1783,  is  an  important  detail  on 
the  fubjeft  of  hygromelry  ;  from  which  the  following 
defcripllon  of  his  hygrometer  is  taken.  The  au- 
thor found  by  repeated  experiments,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  greateft  extenfion  and  contraftion  of 
a /lair,  properly  prepared,  and  that  has  a  weight  of  about 
three  grains  fulp'-nded  to  it,  is  nearly  ^'^j  of  its  whole 
length;  that  is,  3I,  or  3^  lines  in  a  foot.  This  circum- 
ftance  fuggefted  the  idea  of  a  new  hygrometer  :  And, 
in  order  to  render  thofe  fmall  variations  perceptible 
and  ufeful,  the  following  apparatus  was  conftrufted. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  whole  inftrument, 
with  the  hair  and  other  appendages  complete.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  hair  a  3  is  held  by  the  chaps 
of  the  fcrew  pincers  b.  Thefe  pincers  are  reprefented 
afide  at  B  :  by  a  fcrew  at  its  end,  it  faftens  into  the 
nut  of  the  bottom  plate  C.  This  nut  of  the  plate 
turns  independently  of  the  piece  that  fupports  it,  and 
ferves  to  raife  or  deprefs  the  pincers  B  at  pleafure. 

The  upper  extremity  a  of  the  hair  is  held  by  the 
under  chaps  of  the  double  pincers  a,  reprefented  afide 
at  A.  Thefe  pincers  faQen  the  hair  below,  and  above 
faftens  a  very  fine  narrow  flip  of  I'llver,  carefully  an- 
nealed, which  rolls  round  the  arbor  or  cylinder  d,  a  fe- 
parate  figure  of  which  is  fhown  at  DF.  This  arbor, 
which  carries  the  needle  or  index  f  <•,  or  E  in  the  fepa- 
ratc  figure,  is  cut  in  the  fhape  of  a  fcrew  ;  and  the  in- 
tervals of  the  threads  of  this  fcrew  have  their  bafes 
flat,  and  are  cut  fquarely  fo  as  to  receive  the  flip  of 
filvei  that  is  faftencd  to  the  pincers  a,  and  joined  in  thii 
manner  with  the  hair.  M.  Sauffure  obferves,  that  hair 
alone  fixedimmediately  to  the  arbor  would  not  do ;  for  it 
curled  upon  it,  and  acquired  a  ftiffnefs  that  the  counter- 
poifc  was  not  able  to  furinount  The  arbor  was  cut  in 
a  fcrew  form,  in  order  that  the  flip  of  filver  in  wind- 
ing upon  it  fhould  not  incrcafe  the  diameter  of  the 
arbor,  and  never  take  a  fiiuatiun  too  oblique  and  vari- 
able. The  flip  is  fixed  t  1  the  arbor  by  a  fmall  pin  F. 
1  he  other  extremity  of  the  arbor  D  is  fhaped  like  a 
pulley,  flat  at  the  bottom  fo  as  to  receive  a  fine  fupple 
filkcn  ftring,  to  wliich  is  fufpended  the  counterpoife 
g  in  the  large  figure,  and  G  in  the  fide  one.  Thia 
counterpoife  is  applied  to  diftend  the  hair;  and  afts  in 
a  contrary  direftiou  to  that  r-f  the  hair,  and  the  move- 
able pincers  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed.  If  tlien  the 
hail  fhould  be  loaded  with  the  weight  of  four  grains, 
the  counterpoife  m>Si  weigh  four  gniins  more  than  the 
[mincers.  The  arbor  at  one  end  paffes  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  dial,  and  turns  therein,  in  a  veiy  tine  hole, 
on  a  pivot  made  very  c.Iindrical  and  well  polilhed  :  at 
the  other  end  is  alfo  a  iimilar  pivot,  which  turns  in  an 

hole. 
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;rome'  hole  made  in  tlie  end  of  the  arm  h  of  the  cock  h  i,  reprefentation  of  this  hygrometer,  which  he  calls  the  Hjgroma- 

''■■'•        H  I.     This  cock  is  fixed  behind  the  dial  by  means  of  portable  hygrometer,   in  didinftion   from  the  preceding,        ^"■ 

"*'^~~^  the  fcrew  I.  which  he  calls  the  great  hygrometer  or  the  hygrometer  '"^"^ 

The  dial  lee  I,  divided  into  360  degrees,  isfupport-  tuith  the  arbor.     The  material   part  of  this  inltrument 

ed  by  two  arms  //;  thefe  are   foldered  to  two  tubes,  is  its  index  a  bee;  an  horizontal  view  of  which,  and 

which  inclofe  the  cylindrical  columns  mm  mm.     The  the  arm  that  carries  it,   is  feen  in  the    feparate  figure 

fetting  fcrews  n  11  move   upon  thefe  tubes,  and  ferve  GBDEF.     This  index  carries  in  its  centre  D  a  thin 

thereby  to  fix  the  dial  and  arbnr  to  any  height  requi-  tube  hollow  throughout,  and  projefts  out  on  each  fide 

red.     The  two  columns  which  fupport  the   dial  are  of  the  needle.     The  axis  which  paffes  through  it,  and 

firmly  failened  to  the  cafe  of  the  hygrometer,  which  round   which   the  index   turns,   is  made   thin   in   the 

reft  upon  the  four  fcrews  0000;  by  the  afDftance  of  middle  of  its  length   and   thick   at  the  ends ;  fo  that 

thefe  fcrews,  the  inftrunient  is  adjuHed,  and  placed  in  the  cylindrical  tube  which  it  pafTes  through  touches  it 

a  verticil  fituation.  only  at  two  points,  and  aits  upon  it  only  at  its  extre- 

The  fquare  column  p p,  which  reds  upon  the  bafe  of  mities. 
the  hygrometer,  carries  a  box  9,  to  which  is  fixed  a  The  part  de  DE  of  the  index  ferves  to  point  out 
kind  of  port-crayon  r,  the  aperture  of  which  is  equal  and  mark  on  the  dial  the  degrees  of  moifture  and  dry- 
to  the  diameter  of  the  counterpoife  ^.  When  the  hy-  nefs  ;  the  oppofite  part  db  DB  ferves  to  fix  both  tlie 
grometer  is  to  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another  ;  hair  and  counterpoife.  This  part,  which  terminates  in 
to  prevent  a  derangement  of  the  inllrument  from  the  a  portion  of  a  circle,  and  is  about  a  line  in  thicknefs, 
ofcillations  of  the  counterpoife,  the  box  q,  and  the  is  cut  on  its  edge  in  a  double  vertical  groove,  which 
port-crayon  r,  muft  be  raifed  up  fo  as  the  counterpoife  makes  this  part  fimilar  to  the  fegment  of  a  pulley 
may  fall  into  and  be  fixed  in  it,  by  tightening  the  with  a  double  neck.  Thefe  two  grooves,  which  are 
fcrew  s  and  the  box  and  counterpoife  together  by  the  portions  of  a  circle  of  two  lines  radiu?,  and  have  the 
fcrew  /.  When  the  hygrometer  is  intended  for  ufe,  the  fame  centre  with  that  of  the  index  d,  ferve  in  one  of 
counterpoife  mull  be  difengaged  by  lowering  the  box,  them  to  contain  the  hair,  and  in  the  other  the  filk,  to 
as  may  be  conceived  from  the  figure.  the  end  of  which  the  counterpoife  is  fufpended.  The 
Lallly,  at  the  top  of  the  inllrument  is  a  curved  piece  fame  index  carries  vertically  above  and  below  its  centre 
of  metal  x,y,  z,  which  is  faftened  to  the  three  columns  two  fmall  fcrew-pincers,  fituated  oppofite  to  the  two 
juft  defcribed,  and  keeps  them  together.  It  has  a  grooves  :  that  above  at  a,  oppofite  to  the  hindmoft 
fquare  hole  at  y,  which  ferves  to  hang  up  the  hygro-  groove,  ferves  to  fix  the  filk  to  which  the  counterpoife 
meter  by  when  required.  is  fufpended  ;  and  that  below  at  b,  oppofite  to  the 
The  variations  of  which  this  hygrometer  is  capable,  hithermoft  groove,  feives  to  hold  one  of  the  ends  of 
are  (all  things  befiJes  equal)  as  much  greater  as  the  the  hair.  Each  of  thefe  grooves  has  its  partitions  cut, 
arbor  round  which  the  flip  of  filver  winds  is  than  a  as  feen  in  the  feftion  B,  and  its  bottom  made  flat,  iu 
fmaller  diameter,  and  as  the  inllrument  is  capable  of  order  that  the  hair  and  filk  may  have  the  greatelt 
receiving  a  longer  hair  M.  Saufl'nre  has  had  hygro-  freedom  poflible.  The  axis  of  the  needle  DD  goes 
meters  made  with  hairs  14  inches  long,  but  he  finds  thro'  the  arm^/GF,  and  it  is  fixed  to  this  arm  by  the 
one  h)ot  fufficient.  The  arbor  is  three-fourths  of  a  tightening  fcrew/F.  All  the  parts  of  the  index  fliould 
line  in  diameter  at  the  bafe  between  the  threads  of  be  in  perfeCl  equilibrium  about  its  centre;  fo  that  when 
the  fcrew  or  the  part  on  which  the  flip  winds.  The  it  is  on  its  pivot  without  the  counterpoife,  it  will  relt 
vatiations,  when  a  hair  properly  prepared  is  applied  to  indifferently  in  any  pofition  it  may  be  placed  in. 
it,  are  more  than  an  entire  circumference,  the  index  It  mufl  be  underilood,  that  when  the  hair  is  fixed 
defcribing  about  400  degrees  in  moving  from  extreme  by  one  of  its  extremities  in  the  pincers  e,  and  by  the 
drynefs  to  extreme  humidity.  M.  Sauffure  mentions  other  end  on  the  pincers^  at  top  of  the  inllrument, 
an  inconvenience  attending  this  hygrometer,  -viz.  its  it  palfcs  in  one  of  the  necks  of  the  double  pulley 
not  returning  to  the  fame  point  when  moved  from  one  I,  whilit  the  counterpoife  to  which  the  filk  is  fixed  in 
place  to  another;  becaufe  the  weight  of  three  grains  ^  paffes  in  the  other  neck  of  the  fame  pulley:  the  coun- 
that  keeps  the  filver  flip  extended,  cannot  play  fo  ex-  terpoife  ferves  to  keep  the  hair  extended,  and  adls  al- 
aftly  as  to  aft  always  with  the  fame  precifion  againft  the  ways  in  the  fame  diteftion  and  with  the  fame  force, 
arbor  round  which  it  winds  But  this  weight  cannot  whatever  the  fituation  of  the  index  may  be.  When 
be  fenfibly  increafed  without  flill  greater  inconvenicn-  therefore  the  drynefs  contrafts  the  hair,  it  overpowers 

the  gravity  of  the  counterpoife,  and  the  index  dcfcends: 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  humidity  relaxes  the  hair, 
it  gives  way  to  the  counterpoife,  and  the  index  afcends. 
The  counterpoife  Ihould  weigh  but  three  grains ;  fo 
that  the  index  fliould  be  made  very  lij;ht  and  very  eafy 


ces  :  he  therefore  obferves,  that  this  hygrometer  is 
well  calculated  for  a  fixed  fituation  in  an  obfervatory, 
and  forvarioushygrometrical  experiments;  fince,  inllead 
of  the  hair,  there  may  be  fubltituted  any  other  fub- 
flance  of  which  a  trial   may  be  wanted  ;  and   it  may 


be  kept  extended  by  a  counterpoife  more  or  lefs  heavy 
as  they  may  require  :  but  the  inllrument  will  not  ad- 
mit of  being  moved,  nor  ferve  even  for  experiments 
which  may  fubjtft  it  to  agitation. 

To  obviate  the  objeftion  above  mentioned,  M.  Sauf- 
fure has  contrived  another  apparatus  more  portable 
and  convenient,  and  which,  if  not  fo  extenfive  in  its  va- 
riations, is  in  fact  very  firm,  and  not  in  the  leafl  liable 
to  be  deranged  by  carriage  and  agitation.     Fig.  8.  is  a 


in  its  motion,  in  order  that  the  leaft  poflible  force  may 
move  it  and  bring  it  back  again  to  its  point  when 
drawn  afide. 

The  dial  heh  is  a  circular  arch,  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  index.  This  arch  is  di- 
vided into  degrees  of  the  fame  circle,  or  into  the  hun- 
dredths of  the  interval  which  is  found  between  the  li- 
mits of  extreme  drynefs  and  extreme  humidity.  The 
interior  tdge  of  the  dial  carries  at  the  diltance  hi  a. 
£  2  kind 
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Kygrnme  kind  of  projefting  bridle  or  ftay  i  t,  made  of  brafs  wire, 
ttr.  curved  to  the  arch,  qnd  fixed  in  the  points  ;'/.  This 
''••^'y—^  bridle  retains  and  guards  the  index,  at  the  fame  time 
leaving  it  to  play  with  the  requifite  freedom.  The 
fere w- pincers  _y,  in  which  is  fallened  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  hair,  is  carried  by  a  moveable  arm,  which 
afcends  and  defcends  at  pleafure  the  length  cf  the  fran^ 
KK.  This  frame  is  cylindrical  every  where  clfe,  ex- 
cept its  being  here  flattened  at  the  hinder  part  to 
about  half  its  thicknefs,  in  order  that  the  piece  with 
the  fcrew  which  carries  the  arm  (hould  not  projeA  out 
underneath,  and  that  the  arm  may  not  turn.  The 
aim  may  be  Hopped  at  any  defired  hcis^hl  by- means 
of  the  prtrfing  (crew  x.  But  as  it  is  of  ufc  fometimes 
to  be  able  to  give  the  inflrument  a  very  fmail  and  ac- 
curate motion,  fo  as  to  bring  the  index  cxaftly  to  tlie 
part  that  may  be  wanted,  the  flide  piece  /,  which  car- 
ries the  pincej-sji,  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed,  is  to  be 
moved  by  the  adjufting  fcrcw  m. 

At  the  bafe  of  the  inftrument  is  a  great  lever  nopq^ 
which  ferves  to  fix  the  index  and  it«  coiinterpoife  wlicn 
the  hygrometer  is  to  be  moved.  The  lever  tuins  an 
axis  n,  terminated  by  a  fcrew  which  goes  into  the 
frame  ;  in  tightening  this  fcrcw,  the  lever  is  fixed  in 
the  defired  pofition.  When  the  motion  of  the  index 
is  to  be  (lopped,  the  intended  pofition  is  given  to  this 
lever,  as  reprtfentcd  in  the  dotted  lines  of  the  figure. 
The  long  neck  /  of  the  lever  lays  hold  of  the  double 
pulley  b  of  the  index,  and  the  (hort  neck  o  of  the  coun- 
terpoife:  the  tightening  fcrew  q  fallens  the  two  necks 
at  once.  In  confining  the  index,  it  muH  be  fo  placed, 
that  the  hair  be  very  flack;  fo  that,  if  whillt  it  is 
moved  the  hair  (hould  get  dry,  it  may  have  room  to 
contraft  itfelf.  Afterwards,  when  the  inftrument  is 
placed  for  ufe,  the  Crft  thing  to  be  dene  is  to  relax 
the  fcrew  n,  and  turn  back  the  double  lever  with  great 
care,  taking  equal  caution  at  the  fame  time  not  to 
flrain  the  hair.  It  is  better  to  apply  one  hand  to  the 
index  near  its  centre,  whilft  the  other  hand  is  difenga- 
ging  the  pulley  and  the  counterpoife  from  the  lever 
that  holds  them  fteady.  The  hook  r  ferves  to  fiifpend 
'  a  thermometer  upon  ;  it  fhould  be  a  mercurial  one, 

with  a  very  fmall  naked  bulb  or  ball,  fo  as  to  (how  in  the 
rood  fenfible  manner  the  changes  of  the  air:  it  (hould 
be  mounted  in  metal,  and  guarded  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
not  to  vibrate  fo  as  to  break  the  hair.  Laftly,  a 
notch  is  made  under  the  top  of  the  frame  s,  to  mark 
the  point  of  fufpenfion,  about  which  the  inftrument  is 
in  equilibrium,  and  keeps  a  vertical  fituation. 

All  the  inftrument  fliould  be  made  of  brafs  :  though 
the  axis  of  the  index  and  its  tube  work  more  pleafantly 
together  if  made  of  bell  metal. 

The  extent  of  this  hygrometer's  variations  is  not 
more  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  hygrometer 
with  the  arbor.  It  may  be  augmented  by  making  the 
fegment  of  the  pulley  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed  of  a 
fmaller  diameter  ;  but  then  the  hair,  in  moving  about 
it,  would  fret  and  contraft  a  ftiffnefs,  which  would  caufe 
it  to  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck.  M.  Sau(rure 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  radius  of  this  pulley  (hould  not 
be  lefs  than  two  lines,  at  leaft  that  there  (liould  be 
adapted  a  plate  of  filver  or  fame  other  contrivance  ; 
but  then  the  hygroraettt  would  be  too  difficult  to  con- 
flruft,  and  it  would  require  too  much  attention  and 
care  on  the  part  of  ikofe  who  ufe  it;  his  objeft  was, 
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to  make  an  inftrument  generally  uftful,  and  eaf/ 
and  convenient  in  its  ufe.  The  hygrjineter  with  the 
arbor  may  be  ufed  for  obfervations  which  require  an 
extreme  fenfibility. 

The  variations  of  this  inftrument. may.  be  augmentt 
ed  by  making  it  higher,  becauft  in  that  cale  longer  hairs - 
ir.i)'ht  be  adapted  :  but  it  would  be  then  lefs  portable. 
Bcfidcs,  if  the  hair  is  too  long  when  obfervations  are 
made  in  tire  open  air,  the  wind  has  too  great  an  e(feC\ 
upon  it,  and  thus  communicates  to  the  index  in- 
convenitnt  vibrations.  It  is  not  proper  therefore  to 
make  it  more  than  a  foot  in  height.  VXhcn  it  is  of 
this  dimeiifion,  an  hair  properly  prepared  can  bt  ap- 
plied to  it,  and  its  varLitions  from  extreme  dryncfs  to 
extreme  humidity  are  80  or  even  100  degrees;  whick 
on  a  circle  of  3  inches  radius  forms  an  extent  fu(ficient 
for  obfervations  of  this  kind.  M.  SauflTure  has  even 
made  fmaller  inftruments  that  may  be  carried  conve- 
niently ill  the  pocket,  and  to  make  experiments  with 
under  fmall  receivers;  they  were  but  feven  incheshigh. 
by  two  inches  of  breadth;  which,  notwithftanding  their 
variations,  werr  very  fenfible. 

Thus  much  for  the  conllruAion  of  the  various  parts 
cf  the  inftrument.  The  limits  of  this  work  will  not 
admit  of  our  inferting  the  whole  of  M.  Saudure's  fub- 
fequcnt  account  of  the  prep.iratlon  of  the  hair,  the 
manner  of  determining  the  limits  of  extreme  humidity 
and  of  extreme  drynefs,  the  pyrometrical  vaiiations  of 
the  hair,  and  the  graduation  of  the  hygrometer.  The 
following  abttraft  mull  therefore  fuftice. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  hair,  it  was  found  ncr 
ce(rary  to  free  it  of  a  certain  undluofity  it  always 
has  in  its  natural  ftate,  which  in.  a  great  meafure  de- 
prives it  of  its  hygrometrical  fenfibihty  A  number 
of  hairs  are  boiled  in  a  lye  of  vegetable  alkali;  and 
among  thcfe  are  to  be  chofen  for  ufe  fuch  as  are 
moft  ttanfparent,  bright,  and  foft :  particular  pre- 
cautions are  neccfTary  for  preventir>g  the  ftraining  of 
the  hair,  vahich  renders  it  unfit  for  the  intended  put- 
pofe. 

The  tv/o  fixed  points  of  the  hygrometer  are  the  ex-  - 
tremes  both  of  moifture  and  drynefs.  The  former  \s 
obtained  by  expofing  the  inftrument  to  air  completely 
faturated  with  water;  and  this  is  cfTeAed  by  placing 
it  in  a  glafs  receiver  ftanding  in  water,  the  fides  of 
which  are  kept  continually  moiftened.  The  point  on 
the  dial,  at  which  the  hand  after  a  certain  interval  re- 
mains ftationary,  is  marked  loo.  The  point  of  ex- 
treme drynefs,  not  abfolute  drynefs,  for  that  does  not 
exift,  but  the  greateft  degree  of  it  that  can  be  obtain- 
ed, is  produced  by  introducing  lepeatedly  into  the  fame 
receiver  containing  the  inftrument,  and  ftanding  now 
upon  quickfilver,  certain  quantities  of  dellquefcent  al- 
kaline falts,  which  abforb  the  moifture  of  the  air.  Tlie 
higheft  point  to  which  the  hand  can  be  brought  by 
this  operation,  not  only  when  it  will  rife.no  higher, 
but  when  it  becomes  retrograde  from  the  dilatation 
occafioned  by  heat,  is  called  o  ;  and  the  arch  between 
thefe  two  points  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  being 
degrees  of  the  hygrometer.  The  archfp,  upon  which 
the  fcale  is  marked  in  the  inftrument  (reprefented  in 
fig.  2. )  being  part  of  a  circle  of  three  inches  diameter ; 
hence  every  degree  meafures  about  y  of  a  line.  In 
the  ftationary  hygrometer,  fig.  i.  the  fcale  upon  the 
complete  circular  dial  13  fo  much  larger,  that  eveiy 
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Ky?rome-  degree  meafures  about  five  lines  :  but  tin's  M.  SaulTare 
"^'■-  confiders  as  far  from  being  a  perfedlion,  that  it  is  ra- 
'  ther  an  inconvenience  ;  fince  the  inllranient  becomes 
thereby  fo  very  fufceptlble  of  the  leatl  impreffion,  that 
there  is  even  no  approaching  it  without  a  fcnlible 
variation.  The  thermometer,  adapted  as  before  men- 
tioned, ferves  to  correft  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture :  towards  the  extreme  drynefs,  i°  of  the  thermo- 
nietei  produces  on  the  hair  an  effeft  of  4-  de^.  of  the 
hygrometer  ;  but  toivards  the  extreme  of  moiilure,  the 
fame  diiference  of  temperature  caufes  an  effect  no  lefs 
than  3^  on  the  hygrometer.  He  conftrufted  two 
tables,  that  gave  the  intermediate  hygrometrical  varia- 
tions for  fmgle  degrees  of  the  thermometer  at  different 
parts  of  the  Icale. 

The  whole  range  of  the  atmofpherical  variations 
takes  in  about  75^"  of  this  fcale;  a  drynefs  of  more 
than  2j°  being  always  the  effcc-t  of  art.  The  fenfibi. 
Irty  of  this  inllrumcnt  is  fo  very  great,  that  being  ex. 
pofed  to  the  dtw,  he  mentions  that  it  varies  above  40° 
in  about  20  minutes  of  time.  Being  removed  from  a 
very  moift  into  a  very  dry  aii,  it  varied  in  one  inftance 
no  lefs  than  35°  in  three-  minutes.  He  fays  that 
its  variations  were  always  found  uniform  in  diflc- 
rent  inftrumcnts  fufpended  in  different  parts  of  the 
fame  atmofphere.  This  hygrometer  is  confidered  by 
the  author  as  poffclfed  of  all  the  properties  requifite  in 
fuch  an  inftrument.  Thefe  are,  I.  That  the  degrees  in 
the  fcale  be  fufEciently  large,  and  to  point  out  even 
the  leall  variation  in  the  drynefs  or  moiilure  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  2.  That  it  be  quick  in  its  indications. 
3.  That  it  be  at  all  times  confident  with  itfclf;  viz. 
that  in  the  fame  llate  of  the  hair  It  always  points  to 
the  fame  degree.  4,  That  fevcral  of  them  agree  with 
one  another.  5.  That  it  be  affcfted  only  by  the  aque- 
ous vapours.  6.  That  its  variations  be  ever  propor- 
tionate to  the  changes  in  the  air. 

Not  many  of  thefe  hygrometers  have  yet  been  made 
in  London.  A  confu'erable  degree  of  trouble  and  de- 
licacy is  requifite  in  the  preparation  of  the  hair,  and 
it  is  very  fragile  ;  circumtlances  which  may  prevent 
it  from  coming  into  general  ufe  among  common  obfer- 
vers,  although  probably  it  may  be  the  heft  in  principle 
of  any  yet  made. 

II.  On  the  fecond  general  principle,  namely,  that 
of  the  fwellingof  folid  bodies  by  moifture,  and  their  con- 
tradion  by  drynefs,  M.De  Luc's  inftrument  is  the  bell. 
He  makes  choice  of  ivory  for  the  conilruftion  of  his  hy- 
grometer, becaufe  he  finds,  that,  being  once  wetted, 
ivory  legularly  fwells  by  moiilure,  and  returns  txatlly 
to  the  fame  dimenfions  when  the  moiilure  Is  evapora- 
ted, which  other  bodies  do  not.  This  hygrometer  is 
reprefented  in  fig.  9.  wheie  izai  is  an  ivory  tube  open 
at  the  end  a  a,  and  clofe  at  b.  It  is  made  of  a  piece  of 
ivory  taken  at  the  diilance  of  feme  inches  from  the  top 
of  a  pretty  large  elephant's  tooth,  and  likewife  at  the 
fame  diftanoe  from  its  furface,  and  from  the  canal 
which  reaches  to  that  point.  (This  particular  direc- 
tion is  given,  that  the  texture  of  the  Ivory  In  all  dif- 
ferent hygrometers  may  be  the  fame,  which  is  of  great 
importance.)  This  piece  Is  to  be  bored  exaSly  in  the 
direction  of  Its  fibres  ;  the  hole  muft  be  very  ftraight, 
it6  dimenfions  2\  lines  In  diameter,  and  2  Inches  8  lines 
in  depth  from  a  a  lo  c.  Its  bore  is  then  to  be  exaftly 
filled  with  a  brafs  cylinder,  which,  however,  mull  pro- 
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jeft  fomewhat  beyond  the  Ivory  tube;  and  thus  it  is  to  Hycrrome- 
be  turned  on  a  proper  machine,  till  the  thicknefs  of 
the  ivory  is  exactly  ^'y  of  a  line,  except  at  the  two  ' 
extremities.  At  the  bottom  b  the  tube  ends  in  a  point ; 
and  at  the  top  a  a  it  mull  for  about  two  lines  be  left  a 
little  thicker,  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  prelTure  of  ano- 
ther piece  put  into  it.  Thus  the  thin  or  hytrrometrl- 
cal  part  of  the  tube  will  be  reduced  to  2i  French 
inches,  including  the  concavity  of  the  bottom.  B.-fore- 
this  piece  is  ufed.  It  mull  be  put  Into  water,  fo  that 
the  external  part  alone  may  be  wetted  by  it  ;  and  here" 
it  is  to  remain  till  the  water  penetrates  to  the  Iniide, 
and  appears  in  the  form  of  dew,  which  will  happen 
in  a  few  hours.  Tfte  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  ivory 
tube  remains  fomewhat  la.'-ger  ever  after  it  is  wetted 
the  firil  time. 

For  this  hygrometer,  a  glafs  tube  muft  be  provided 
about  14  inches  long,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  ftiown 
\n  d  d  e  e.  Its  Internal  diameter  is  about  5  of  a  line. 
If  now  the  ivory  tube  is  exadly  filled  with  mercury, 
and  the  glafs  one  affixed  to  it,  as  the  capacity  of  the' 
former  decreafes  by  being  dried,  the  mercury  will  be 
forced  up  Into  the  glafs  one. 

The  piece  ffg  g  h  intended  to  join  the  ivory  with 
the  glafs  tube.  It  is  of  brafs,  Ihaped  as  in  the  figure. 
A  cylindrical  hole  Is  bored  through  it,  which  holds 
the  glafs  tube  as  tight  as  poflible  without  danger  of 
breaking  It  ;  and  lis  lower  part  is  to  enter  with  fome 
degree  of  difficulty  into  the  ivory  pipe.  To  hinder 
that  part  of  the  tube  which  inclofes  the  brafs  piece 
from  being  affeded  by  the  variations  of  the  moifture, 
it  Is  covered  with  a  brafs  verrel  reprefented  in  h  h  i  i. 
The  pieces  mull  be  united  together  with  gum-lac  or 
maftjc. 

^  The  introduftion  of  the  mercury  is  the  next  opera- 
tion. For  this  purpofe,  a  Up  of  paper  three  inches 
wide  is  firft  to  be  rolled  over  the  glafs  tube,  and  tied 
faft  to  the  extremity  neareft  the  ivory  pipe.  A  horfe- 
halr  is  then  to  be  introduced  into  the  tube,  long  enough 
to  enter  the  ivon/  pipe  by  an  inch,  and  to  reach  three 
or  four  inches  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  glafs  one. 
The  paper  which  has  been  lliaped  round  the  tube  mull 
now  be  raifed,  and  ufed  as  a  funnel  to  pour  the  mer- 
cury into  the  inftrument,  which  Is  held  upright.  The 
pureft  quickfilver  Is  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  proper  to  ufe  that  revived  from  cinna- 
bar. It  eafily  runs  into  the  tube  ;  and  the  air  efcapes 
by  means  of  the  horfe-hair,  afliiled  with  fome  gentle 
Ihakes.  Frefli  mercury  muft  from  time  to  time  be 
fupplied,  to  prevent  the  mercurial  tube  from  being  to- 
tally emptied  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  mercurial  pellicle 
which  always  forms  by  the  contaft  of  the  air  would  ■ 
run  in  along  with  it. 

Some  air-bubbles  generally  remain  in  the  tube ; 
they  may  be  feen  through  the  ivory  pipe,  which  Is  thin 
enough  to  have  fome  tranfparency.  Thefe  being  col- 
Itfted  together  by  fhaking,  muft  be  brought  to  the 
top  of  the  tube,  and  expelled  by  means  of  the  horfe- 
hair.  To  facilitate  this  operation,  fome  part  of  the 
mercury  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  tube,  in  order  that 
the  air  may  be  lefs  obftrudled  In  getting  out,  and  the 
horfe-hair  have  a  free  motion  to  affift  it.  Air,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  entirely  driven  out  in  this  manner.  It 
Is  the  weight  of  the  mercury  with  which  the  tube  is 
for  tkat  reafon  to  be  filled,  which  in  time  completes 

its-  ■• 
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"Hyjrfnme-  Its  cxpulfion,  by  making  it  pafs  tlirough  the  pores  of 
''^'"  the  ivory.  To  hallen  this,  the  hygrometers  are  put 
into  a  proper  box.  This  is  fixed  nearly  in  a'/evtical 
direftion  to  the  faddle  of  a  horfe,  which  is  fet  a  trot- 
ting for  a  few  hours.  The  (hakes  fometimcs  divide 
the  coUimn  of  mercury  in  the  glafs  tube,  but  it  is  eafily 
re-united  with  the  horfe-hair.  When,  upon  (haking 
the  hygrometer  vertically,  no  frnall  ti emulous  motion 
is  any  longer  perceived  in  the  upper  part  af  the  co- 
lumn, one  may  be  fuve  that  all  the  air  is  gone  out. 

The  fcale  of  this  hygrometer  may  be  adjured,  as 
foon  as  the  air  is  gone  out,  in  the  following  manner. 
The  inllrument  is  to  be  fufpended  in  a  veffcl  of  water 
cooled  with  ice,  fre(h  quantities  of  which  are  to  be  add- 
ed as  the  former  melts.  Here  it  is  to  remain  till  it 
has  funk  as  low  as  it  will  fink  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  capacity  of  the  ivory  tube,  owing  to  the  moillure 
it  has  imbibed.  Tliis  ufually  happens  in  feven  or  eight 
hours,  and  is  to  be  carefully  noted.  In  two  or  three 
hours  the  mercury  begins  to  afcend,  becaufe  the  moi- 
fture  patTes  into  the  cavity,  and  forces  it  up.  The 
lowell  flation  of  the  mercury  is  then  to  be  marked  o  ; 
and  for  the  more  accurate  marking  the  degrees  on  the 
fcale,  M.  De  Luc  always  choie  to  have  hi5  hygiome- 
trical  tube  made  of  one  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  a  thermometer.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  in  the 
thermometer  the  expanfion  cf  the  mercury  by  heat  had 
been  already  determined.  The  dillance  between  the 
thermonietrical  points  of  melting  ice  and  boiling  water 
at  27  French  inches  of  the  barometer  was  found  to  be 
icjjy  parts.  The  bulb  of  this  preparatory  thermome- 
ter was  broke  in  a  bafon,  in  order  to  receive  carefully 
all  the  mercury  that  it  contained.  This  being  weighed 
in  nice  fcales  amounted  to  1428  grains.  The  hygro- 
meter contained  460  grains  of  the  fame  mercury.  Now 
it  is  plain,  that  tiie  extent  of  the  degrees  on  the  hy- 
grometer, ought  to  be  to  that  of  the  degrees  on  the 
preparatory  thermometer  as  the  different  weights  of  the 
mercury  contained  in  each  ;  confequently  1428  :  460  : 
1937  :  624  nearly;  and  therefore  the  correfponding 
intervals  ought  to  follow  the  fame  proportion  :  and 
thus  the  length  of  a  fcale  was  obtained,  which  might 
be  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  he  pleafed. 

Fig.  10.  is  a  rcprefentation  of  De  Luc's  hygrome- 
ter when  fully  conllrufted.  In  elegance  it  far  exceeds 
Smeaton's  or  any  other,  and  probably  alfo  in  accuracy  ; 
for  by  means  of  a  fmall  thermometer  fixed  on  the  board 
along  with  it,  the  expanilon  of  the  mercury  by  heat 
may  be  known  with  great  accuracy,  and  of  confe- 
qucnce  how  much  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
hygrometer  is  owing  to  that  caufe,  and  how  much  to 
the  mere  moifture  of  the  atmofphcre. 

M.  De  Luc  having  continued  his  inquiries  further  in- 
to the  modifications  of  the  atmofphere,  mentions  in  his 
/(/ec/u;-/aMt'/''oro/oj/Vanotherhygrometer,  which  he  finds 
to  be  the  beft  adapted  to  the  meafure  of  local  humidity. 
Of  all  the  hygrofcopic  fubflances  which  he  tried  for  this 
purpofe,  that  whichanfwers  the  beft  is  aflip  of  whalebone 
cut  tranfverfely  to  the  direftion  of  the  fibres,  and  made 
extremely  thin  ;  for  on  this  depends  its  fenfibility.  A 
flip  of  I  2  inches  in  length  and  a  line  in  breadth,  he  has 
made  fo  thin  as  to  weigh  only  half  a  grain;  and  it  may 
fee  made  Hill  thinner,  but  is  then  of  too  great  fenfibi- 
lity, being  afFefted  even  by  the  approach  of  the  obfer- 
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ver      This  flip  is    kept  extended  by  a  fmall   fpring>  Hygram 
and  the  variations  in    its  length   are    meafured  by  a       "^''• 
vernier  divifion,  or  by,  which  is  perhaps  better,  an  index  '"'~'*V~' 
on  a  dial  plate;  the  whole  variation  from  extreme  dry. 
nefs  to  extreme  moifture  is  about  \  of  its  length. 

Thefe  hygrometers  are  made  by  Mr  Adams,  and 
Mr  W.Jones, London.  The  flip  of  whalebone  is  mount- 
ed in  a  frame  very  fimilar  to  that  belonging  to  M. 
SaufTure's  hy  grometerbeforc  defcribed  ( fee  tig.  7. )  The 
only  material  difference  is,  that  a  fmall  concentric 
wire  fpring  is  ufed,  inftead  of  a  counterpoifc,  to  keep 
the  flip  of  whalebone  extended.  M.  SaulTur-e  had 
tried  fuch  a  fpiing  applied  to  his  hairs  ;  but  the 
weakeft  fpring  he  found  too  ftrong  for  the  hair;  and 
he  was  furtiier  apprehenfive,  that  the  variations  which 
the  cold,  tieat,  and  the  weather  infallibly  make,  would 
fuffer  from  the  force  of  the  fprings. 

M.  de  Luc,  in  the  hygrometers  he  formerly  made, 
as  before  defcribed  (made  of  rvory),had  graduated  thetn 
from  one  fixed  point  only,  that  of  extreme  moijiure, 
which  is  obtained  by  foaking  them  in  water.  He  ha» 
now  very  ingenioully  contrived  to  fix  the  other  ex- 
treme, that  of  drynejs  :  but  this  being  producible  only 
by  means  of  llrong  fires,  fuch  as  hygrometers  cannot 
fupport,  he  ufes  an  intermediate  body,  quicklime ; 
whicli  after  having  been  deprived,  by  force  of  fire, 
of  all  its  own  humidity,  has  the  property  of  flowly 
imbibing  humidity  again  from  the  bodies  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  whofe  capacity  is  fuch,  that  all  the 
vapour  that  can  be  contained  in  a  quantity  of  air  equal 
to  its  own  bulk,  can  give  it  no  fenfible  humidity.  Thefe 
hygrometers,  inclofed  with  a  large  quantity  of  frefh 
burnt  lime  in  lumps,  acquire  in  three  weeks  the  fame 
degree  of  drynefs  with  the  lime,  which  cannot  differ 
fenlibly  from  extreme  drynefs 

M  OeSauflure  makes  choice  of  hairs,  prepared  by  ma- 
ceration inalkaline  lye.  M.deLuc'fliows  that  hairs, and 
all  other  animal  or  vegetable fubltances,  tiU.cn /engthwije, 
or  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres,  undergo  contrary  chan- 
ges from  different  variationsof  humidity  ;  that,  whenim- 
merfcd  in  water,  they  lengthen  at  firft,  and  after-vards 
fhorten;  that  when  they  are  near  the  greateft  degree  of 
humidity, if  [he  moiftureis  increafed,  they  (hortenthcm- 
ftlves  ;  if  it  is  diminifhed,  they  lengthen  themiclves 
firft  before  they  contraft  again.  Thefe  irregularities, 
which  obvioufly  render  them  incapable  of  being  true 
meafutes  of  humidity,  he  Ihows  to  be  the  neceffary  con- 
fequence  of  their  organic  reticular  ftrutture. 

M.  ie  Sauffure  takes  his  point  of  extreme  moifture 
from  the  vapours  of  water  under  a  glafs  bell,  keeping 
the  fides  of  the  bell  continually  moiftened  :  and  af- 
firms, that  the  humidity  is  there  conftantly  the  fame 
in  all  temperatures  ;  the  vapours  even  of  boiling  water 
having  no  more  effeft  than  thofe  of  cold.  M.  de 
Luc  Ihows,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  differences  of 
humidity  under  the  bell  are  very  great,  though  M. 
Sauffure's  hygrometer  was  incapable  of  difcovering 
them;  and  that  the  real  un  ^ccompofcd  vapour  of  boil- 
ing water  has  th-  .iirectly  oppofite  effedl  to  that  of 
cold,  the  effcft  odxtnme  drynefs  :  and  on  this  point  he 
mentions  an  intereiting  fact,  communicated  to  him 
by  Mr  Watt,  vi-z.  that  wood  cannot  be  employed  in 
the  fteam  engine  for  ir.y  of  thofe  parts  where  the  va- 
pour of  the  beihng  water  is  confined,  becaufe  it  dries 
3  fo 
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ygrome-  fo  as  to  crack,  juft  as  if  cxpofed  to  the  fire.     In  M 
'^"-       Lut's  work  above  mentioned  there  nre  ftriking  inftances 

""y^^  rel-r-ted,  in  which  the  imperfeftion  of  M.  SaiifTiire's, 
hygrometer  led  him  into  falfe  conclufions  refpefling 
phsenomcna,  and  into  erroneous  tlieories  to  account 
for  them. 

III.  On  the  third  principle,  namely,  the  alteration  of 
the  weight  of  certain  fubllanccsby  their  attrafting  the 
moifture  of  the  air,  few  attempts  have  been  made,  nor 
do  they  feem  to  have  been  attended  with  much  fuccefs. 
Sponges  dipped  in  a  folution  of  alkaline  falts,  and 
fome  kinds  of  paper,  have  been  tried.  Thefe  are  fuf- 
pendcd  to  one  end  of  a  very  accurate  balance,  and 
counterpoifed  by  weights  at  the  other,  and  fhow  the 
degrees  of  moifture  or  drynefs  by  the  afcent  or  defcent 
of  one  of  the  ends.  But,  befides  that  fuch  kinds  of 
hygrometers  are  deftitute  of  any  fixed  point  from 
whence  to  begin  their  fcale,  they  have  another  incon- 
venience (from  which  indeed  Smeaton's  is  not  free,  and 
which  has  been  found  to  render  it  erroneous),  namely, 
that  all  faline  fubflances  are  deftroyed  by  long  conti- 
nued cxpofure  to  the  air  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and 
therefore  can  only  imbibe  the  moifture  for  a  certairi 
time.  Oil  of  vitriol  has  therefore  been  recommended 
in  preference  to  the  alkaline  or  neutral  falts  (fee 
Chemistry,  n°  614.);  and,  indeed,  forfuch  as  do  not 
chufe  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  conftrufting  a  hygrome- 
ter on  the  principles  of  Mr  Smeaton  or  De  Luc,  this 
will  probably  be  found  the  moft  eafy  and  accurate. 
Fig.  1  I.  repreltnts  an  hygrometer  of  this  kind.  A  is 
a  fmall  glafs  cup  containing  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  B  an  index  counteipoifing  it,  and  C  the  fcale  ; 
where  it  is  plain,  that  as  the  oil  of  vitriol  attrafls  the 
moifture  of  the  air,  the  fcale  will  defccnd,  which  will 
raife  the  index,  and  "vice  ivrja.  This  liquid  is  exceed- 
ingly fenfible  of  the  incieafe  or  decreafe  of  moifture. 
A  fingle  grain,  after  its  full  increafe,  has  varied  its 
equilibrium  fo  fenfibly,  that  the  tongue  of  a  balance. 
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de     expoi'ed  a  few  minutes  in  the  open  air  ;  after  which  it  Hyccromt- 
may  be   always   known  by  weighing  them  the  exacl 
quantity  of  moifture  they  have  imbibed. 

"  For  many  years  the  hygrometer  has  (fays  Mr  Co- 
ventry) engrofted  a  confideraWe  fliare  of  my  attention; 
and  every  advantage  propofed  by  others,  either  as  it 
refpefted  the  fubflances  of  which  the  inftruraent  was 
compofed,  or  the  manner  in  wliich  its  opera- 
tions were  to  be  difcerned,  has  been  impartially  exa- 
mined. But  (adds  he)  I  have  never  feen  an  hygrome- 
ter fo  fimple  in  itfelf,  or  that  would  aft  with  fuch  cer- 
tainty or  fo  equally  alike,  as  the  one  I  have  now  de- 
fcribed.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed  being 
thin,  are  eafily  deprived  wholly  of  their  moifture ;  which 
is  a  circumftance  effentially  neceflary  in  fixing  a  t/aium 
from  which  to  reckon,  and  which,  I  think,  cannot  be 
faid  of  any  fubftance  hitherto  employed  in  the  con- 
flruftion  of  hygrometers :  with  equal  ficility  they  im- 
bibe or  Impart  the  humidity  of  tJie  atmofphere,  and 
ftiow  with  the  greateft  exaftnefs  when  the  leaft  alte- 
ration takes  place." 

When  the  paper  Is  prepared,  as  already  defcribed,  it 
will  ferve,  without  the  trouble  of  drying,  as  a  ttandard 
for  any  number  of  ftieets  intended  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  But  then  the  fheets  rouft  be  kept  together  in 
the  open  air  for  a  few  hours  ;  becaufe  whatever  alte- 
ration may  take  place  by  this  expofure,  the  paper  al- 
ready weighed  muft  have  undergone  the  fame  ;  being 
confcqnently  in  the  fame  ftate,  they  muft  be  cut  to 
the  fame  weight. 

For  eafier  weighing  the  paper,  take  a  piece  of  round 
tin  or  brafs  the  fize  of  a  ci  own- piece,  through  the 
centre  of  which  drill  a  hole,  and  alfo  three  others  round 
it  at  equal  diftances  :  then  cut  about  one  hundred 
papers;  and  after  putting  them  under  the  tin  O)  brafs, 
drive  through  each  hole  a  ftrong  pin  into  a  board,  in 
order  to  round  them  to  the  ftiape  of  the  plate  :  the 
papers  muft  be  then  feparated   and  expofeJ  to  the  air 


only  an  inch   and  a  half  long,  has   defcribed   an  arch     a  few  hours  with  that  already  weighed,  and  fo  many 
.t.-.j  _r  ._  :_-i-    :..  r.  /...l.-i-   _„_l  i,     of  t[,em  taken  as  are  equal  to  the  weight  already  fpe- 

cified.  This  done,  threadle  them  together  through 
thofe  holes  made  by  the  pins,  putting  between  everv 
paper  on  each  thread  a  fmall  bead,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  papers  from  touching  each  other,  and  alfo  that 
the  air  may  be  more  readily  admitted.  The  top  of 
the  hygrometer  is  covered  with  a  card  cut  to  the  lame 
fize  ;  and  which,  by  reafon  of  its  ftiffnefs,  fupports  all 
the  papers,  and  keeps  them  in  proper  fhape.  Before 
the  papers  are  threaded,  the  beads,  filk,  card,  and  a 
thin  piece  of  brafs  about  the  fize  of  a  fixpence,  which 
muft  be  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  through  which  the 
centre  ftring  pafi'es,  muft  be  weighed  with  the  greateft 


one  third  of  an  inch  in  compafs  (which  arch  would 
liave  been  almoft  three  inches  if  the  tongue  had  been 
one  foot),  even  with  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  liquor;  con- 
fequently,  if  more  liquor,  expanded  under  a  large  fur- 
face,  were  ufed,  a    pair  of  fcales  might  affcnd  as  nice 

an  hygrometer  as  any  kind  yet  invented A  great  in 

convenience,  however,  is,  that  as  the  air  muft  have 
full  accefs  to  the  liquid,  it  is  impoflible  to  keep  out 
the  duft,  which,  by  continually  adding  its  weight, 
muft  render  the  hygrometer  falfe  ;  add  to  thio-,  that 
even  oil  of  vitriol  itfelf  is  by  time  deftroyed,  and 
changes  its  nature,  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  is  conti- 
nually expofed  to  the  air. 


The  beft  hygrometer  upon  this  principle,  and  for  exaftnefs,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  certain  weioht 
afcertaining  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  degree  of  fuppofe  50  grains ;  now  the  paper  in  its  drieft  itate 
moifture  in  the  variation  of  the  hygrometer,  is  of  the     being  of  equal  weight,  they  will  weigh  together  ico 


contrivance  of  Mr  Coventry,  Southwark,  London. 
The  account  he  has  favoured  us  with  is  as  follews. 
"  Take  two  ftieets  of  fine  tifliie  paper,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by 
hatters  ;  dry  them  carefully  at  abont  two  feet  diftance 
from  a  tolerably  good  fire,  rill  after  repeatedly  weigh- 
ing them  in  a  good  pair  of  fcales  no  moifture  remains. 
When  the  ftieets  are  in  this  perfeflly  dry  ftate,  reduce 
them  to  exadtly  50  grains  ;  the  hygrometer  is  then  fit 
hi  ufe.     The  ftieets  muft  be  kept  free  from  duft,  and 


grains,   confequently  what   they  weigh  more   at  any- 
time is  moiilure. 

To  obviate  the  trouble  and  dlfGculty  of  trying  ex- 
periments with  weights  and  fcales,  Mr  Coventry  con- 
trived a  machine  or  fcale  by  which  to  determine  at. 
one  view  the  humidity  or  drynefs  of  the  atmofphere. 
This,  with  its  cafe,  is  reprefented  by  fig.  12.  The 
front  and  back  of  the  cafe  are  glafs ;  the  fides  fine 
gauze,  which  excludes  the  dull  and  admlta  the  air  -,. 

the. 
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Hygromc  the  cafe  is  about  10  inches  high,  8  inches  broad,  and  HYGROSCOPE. 
'"•  4  inches  deep.  A,  a  brafs  bracket  in  front,  behind 
which,  at  about  3  i-  inches  dillance,  is  anothtr  ;  thefe 
fiipport  the  axis  of  the  index  E,  alfo  of  the  beam  D, 
■  and  another  which  fupports  the  ftem  B,  to  v;hich  the 
ivovy  fcale  of  divilions  C   is  fixed.     G,  a  brafs  fcale 


H    Y    M 

The    fame  with    Hygrome-  Hygrofcc 

TER.  II 

HYLA  (anc.  geog.),  -a  river  of  Myfia  Minor,  fa- .     ^'"^° 
mous   fur    Hylas  the  favourite  boy  of  Hercules,  who 
was  carried  down  the  ilream  and  drowned.     It  is  faid 
to  run  by  Hrufa  ;  whence  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  with 


fufpended  in  the  ufual  manner  to  the   end  of  a  beam    the  RhynJjciu,   which  runs  north- weft  into  the  Pro 
D,  and  weighing  exaftly  lOO  grains.    This  fcale  is  an     poritis 


cxaft  counterpoife  to  the  papers  /  and  the  difiereiT: 
apparatus.  The  particular  manner  of  fufpcnfion  in 
this  balance  is,  from  the  conilnittion,  asfcHowB:  The 
axis  of  the  bcam^,  which  ie  made  of  brafs,  inftead  of 
hanging  on  pivots  as  in  common  fcales,  turns  wilh 
two  Heel  edges  1 1,  fixed  in  the  extremiiies  of  the  brafs 
axis :  thefe  edges  are  fliaped  like  the  edge  of  a  knife, 
and  aft  on  two  Itcel  concave  edges  //,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  friftion  as  fmall  as  pofiible.  D  is  a  fine  icale 
-beam  fixed  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  g.  E,  the 
flcel  index  fixed  to  the  und','r  fide  of  the  fame  a>:is. 
■F,  a  brafs  Aiding  weight  :  ,6  is  the  axis  that  holds  the 
llem  B  to  which  the  fcale  of  divifions  C  is  fixed.  A  A, 
the  brafs  brackets  which  fiippori  the  whole  by  four 
fcrews,  two  of  which  are  feen  at  /;',  that  fcrew  the 
-brackets  to  the  top  of  the  cafe.  The  axis  of  the 
fcale  of  divifions  is  hung  on  pivots,  one  of  which  is 
feen  at  m,  that,  ihoiild  the  cafe  not  ftand  level,  the  llem 
B  may  always  be  in  a  perpendicular  fituation. 

The  hygrometer,  before  ufe,  fliould  be  adjnfted  as 
■follows  :  To  the  end  of  the  beam  where  the  hygro- 
meter is  fufpended,  hang  a  weight  of  loograins,  which 
-is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fcale  ;  then  move  the 
tfliding  weight  F  up  or  down  the  index  E,  till  one 
grain  will  caufe  the  index  to  traverfe  neither  more  nor 
lefs  than  the  whole  fcale  of  divifions;  then  add  half  a 
grain  to  the  fcale,  in  order  to  bring  the  index  to  o; 
and  the  initrument,  after  taking  off  the  100  grain 
weight  and  hanging  on  the  papers,  ih  fit  for  ufe;  then 
put  grain  weights  in  the  fcale  till  the  index  is  brought 
vithin  compafs  of  the  fcale  of  divifions.  F.xample  : 
►H  is  3  grains  on  the  brafs  fcale,  and  the  index  points 
at  10;  confcquently  there  is  3  grains  and  u  hun- 
dredths of  a  grain  of  moifture  in  the  papers.  If  four 
-grain- weights  are  kept,  viz.  ',  2,  4,  and  5,  they  will 
make  any  number  from  1  to  9,  which  are  as  many  as 
will  be  wanted.  Sometimes  the  index  will  continue 
travcrfing  wKhin  the  fcale  of  divifions  for  many  days 
without  fhiiting  the  weights;  but  if  otherwife,  they 
muft  be  changed  as  occafion  may  require. 

"  One  gi  eat  advantage  of  this  hygrometer  above  all 
others  that  have  attrafted  my  notice  is  (fays  Mr  Co- 
ventry), that  it  afts  from  a  certain  ^ii/um,  namely,  the 


HYL.A.S,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  fon  of  Theodimus, 
was  ravifhtd  by  the  nymphs  of  a  fountain  as  he  was 
taking  out  fome  water  for  Hercules,  by  whom  he  was 
beloved. 

HYLOZOISTS,  formed  of  ">■''  matter,  C""  life,  ihe 
name  of  a  feft  of  atheifts  among  the  ancient  Greek 
philofophers,  who  held  matter  to  be  animated  ;  main- 
taining that  matter  had  fome  natural  perception,  with- 
out animal  fenfation,  or  refleftion  in  itfelf  confidered^ 
but  that  this  imperfcft  life  occafioned  that  organiza- 
tion whence  fenfation  and  refleftion  afterwards  arofe. 
Of  thefe,  fome  held  only  one  life,  which  they  called  a 
PLASTIC  nature,  prefiding  regularly  and  invariably  over 
the  whole  corporeal  univrrfe,  which  they  reprefenied  as 
a  kind  of  large  plant  or  vegetable:  thefe  were  called  the 
colmoplattic  and  lloical  atheifts,  becaufc  the  Stoics 
held  iuch  a  nature,  though  many  of  them  fuppofed  it 
to  be  the  inftrument  of  the  Deity.  Others  thought 
that  every  particle  of  matter  was  endued  with  life,  and 
made  the  mundane  fyltem  to  depend  upon  a  certain 
mixture  of  chance  and  plaftic  or  orderly  nature  united 
together.  Thefe  were  called  the  Stratonici,  from 
Strato  Lampfacenus,  adifciple  of  Tlieophraftus,  called 
alfo  Phyficus.  (Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  cap  13.) 
who  was  firft  a  celebrated  Peripatetic,  and  afterwards 
formed  this  new  fyftem  of  atheifm  for  himfelf  Bcfides 
thefe  two  forms  of  atheifm,  fome  of  the  ancient  philo- 
fophers were  Hylopathians,  or  Anaximandrians,  de- 
riving all  thing'  from  dead  and  ftupid  matter,  in  the 
way  of  qualities  and  forms,  generable  and  corruptible  ; 
and  others  again  adopted  the  atomical  or  Democri- 
tical  fyftem,  who  afcribe  the  produftion  of  the  univerfe 
to  atoms  and  figures.  See  on  this  fubjcft  CuJworth't 
Intellniual  Sji/lem,  book  i.  chap.  3. 

HYMF-N,  or  Hymen«us,  a  fabulous  divinity, 
the  fon  of  Bacchus  and  Vends  Urania,  was  fuppofed 
by  the  ancients  to  prefide  over  marriages ;  and  ac- 
cordingly was  invoked  in  epithalamiums,  and  other 
matrimonial  ceremonies,  under  the  formula.  Hymen, 
or  Hymenae! 

The  poets  generally  crown  this  deity  with  a  chap- 
let  of  rofes  ;  and  reprefent  him,  as  it  were,  diffulved 
and  enervated    with   pleafures  ;  drtfled    in    a    yellow 


diy-txtreme;   from   which  all   the  variations  towards    robe,  and  ftioes  of  the  fame    colour;  with   a  torch  in 
jnoift  are  calculated  with  certainty ;   and  if  conftrufted     ■  ■    '       '       '^  ■    " 
with  that  preciGon  reprefented  by  the  drawing,  it  will 
afford  pltafure  to  the  curious   in  obferving  the  almoft 
peipt-tual  alteration   of  the  atmofphere,   even   in  the 
moft  fettled  weather.     In  winter  it  will  be  conHantly 
traverfing  from  about  eight  in  the  morning  till  -four  or 
five   in  the  afternoon,  towards  dfy  ;  and  in  fummer, 
from  about  four  in  the  morning  till  fix  or  feven  in  the 
evening,  when  the  weather   is  hot  and  gloomy,   the 
iiygrometer  difcovers  a    very   great    change    towards 
moifture  ;  and  when  clear  and  frofty,  that  it  contains 
E  much  gttater  quantity  of  moifture  than  is  generally 
iaitgined." 
N°  161  = 


his  hand. — Catullus,   in  one  of  his  epigrams,  addreffes 
him  thus  : 

Cingc  tempnra  floribus, 

Suaveo/etttis  amjracL 
It  was  for  this  reafon,  that  the  new-married  couple  bore 
garlands  of  flowers  on  the  wedding-day:  which  cuttom 
alfo  obtained  among  the  Hebrews,  and  even  among 
Chriftians,  during  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  as  ap- 
pears from  TertuUian.  De  corona  militari,  where  he  fays, 
Coronant  ts'  nuj>tie  fponfos. —S>.  Chryfoftom  likewife 
meniions  thefe  criwns  of  flowers  ;  and  to  this  day  the 
Greeks  call  marriage  f  f^avo/na,  in  rtfpeft  of  this  crowa 
or  garland. 
2  HVM£N| 
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Hymen,  ''""/'"Vi  in  anatomy,  a  thin  membrane  or  flcin, 
fometimes  circiilsr,  of  difffrent  breadths,  more  or  lefs 
fmooth,  and  fometimes  femilunar,  formed  by  the  union 
of  tlie  internal  membrane  of  the  great  canal  with  that 
on  the  infide  of  the  alar,  refembling  a  piece  of  fine 
parchment.  This  membrane  is  fuppofed  to  be  ftretch- 
cd  in  the  neck  of  the  womb  of  virgins,  below  the 
nymphs,  leaving  in  fome  fubjeAs  a  very  fmall  opening, 
in  others  a  larger,  and  in  all  rendering  the  external  ori- 
fice narrower  than  the  red  of  the  cavity,  and  to  be 
broke  when  they  are  deflowered ;  an  effufion  of  blood 
following  the  breach. 

This  membranous  circle  may  likewife  fuffer  fome 
diforder  by  too  great  a  flux  of  the  menfes,  by  impru- 
dence, levity,  and  other  particular  accidents. 

The  hymen  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  teft  of  vir- 
ginity ;  and  when  broke,  or  withdrawn,  (hows  that  the 
perfon  is  not  in  a  (late  of  innocence.  This  notion  is 
Very  ancient.  Among  the  Hebrews,  it  was  the  cuftom 
for  the  parents  to  (ave  the  blood  flied  on  this  occafion 
as  a  token  of  the  virginity  of  their  daughter,  and  to 
fend  the  flieets  next  day  to  the  hiifband's  relations. 
And  the  like  is  faid  to  be  ftill  pradlifcd  in  Portugal, 
and  fome  other  countries. 

And  yet  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  a  membrane.  Nothing,  Dr  Drake  obferves, 
has  employed  the  curiofity  of  anatomifts,  in  diflcfling 
the  organs  of  generation  in  women,  more  than  this 
part :  they  have  differed  not  only  as  to  its  figure,  fub- 
ftance,  place,  and  perforation,  but  cren  its  reality  ; 
fome  pofitively  affirming,  and  others  flatly  denying  it. 

De  Graaf  himfclf,  the  moll  accurate  inquirer  into  the 
ftrufture  of  thefe  organs,  c  nfefles  he  ahvays  fought  it 
in  vain,  though  in  the  moll  unfufpefted  fubjefts  and 
ages  :  all  he  could  find  was,  a  difi"erent  degree  of  ilrait- 
nefs or  widenefs,  and  different  corrugations,  which  were 
greater  or  lefs  according  to  the  refpeftive  ages;  the 
aperture  being  llill  the  lefs,  and  the  rugofitits  the 
greater,  as  the  fubjetS  was  younger  and  more  un- 
touchfd. 

Di  Drake,  on  the  other  hand,  declares,  that  in  all  the 
fubjc£ls  he  had  opportunity  to  examine,  he  docs  not  re- 
member to  have  milTed  the  hvmen  fo  much  as  once, 
where  he  had  reafon  to  depend  on  finding  t.  The 
faired  view  he  ever  had  of  it  was  in  a  maid  who  died 
at  thirty  years  of  age;  in  this  he  found  it  a  membrane 
of  fome  llrenjith,  furninitd  with  fltfliy  fibres,  in  figure 
round,  and  perforated  in  the  middle  with  a  fmall  hole, 
capable  of  admitting  the  end  of  a  woman's  little  finger, 
and  ficuatcd  a  little  above  the  orifice  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fage,  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  of  the  womb. 

In  infants,itisa  fincthin  membrane,  not  very  confpi- 
euous,  bccaufe  of  the  natural  flraitnefs  of  the  paffage  it- 
felf,  which  does  not  admit  of  any  great  expanfion  in  fo 
little  room  ;  which  might  lead  De  Graaf  into  a  notion 
of  its  being  no  more  than  a  corrugation. 

This  membrane,  like  mod  others,  does  probably 
grow  more  didinft,  as  well  as  firm,  by  age.  That  it 
not  only  exids,  but  is  fometimes  very  drong  and  im- 
pervious, may  be  collefted  fr.m  the  hidory  of  a  cafe 
reported  by  Mr  Cow  per.  In  a  married  woman,  twenty 
years  of  age,  whole  hymen  was  found  altogether  Imper- 
vious, fo  as  to  detain  the  mcnfts,  and  to  be  driven  out 
by  the  predure  thereof  beyond  the  labia  of  the  puden- 
dum, not  unlike  a  prolaplus  of  the    uterus ;  on   divi- 
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ding  it,  at  lead  a  gallon  of  grumous  blood  came  forth.  Hyrr.eHi*. 
It  feems  the  hulband,  being  denied  a  paflage  that  way,     „  I' 
had  found  another  through  the  meatus  urinarius ;  which        ^^"' 
was  found  very  open,  and  its  fides  extruded  like  the  anus 
of  a  cock. 

Upo,n  a  rupture  of  the  hymen,  after  the  confumma- 
tion  of  marriage,  and  cfpccially  delivery,  its  partsj 
fnrinking  up,  are  fuppofed  to  form  thofe  little  flediy 
knots,  called  carunculx  myrtifonnes. 

HYMENjEA,     the     BASTARD     LOCUST    TREE  :     A 

genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  co  thedecan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  33d  order,  Lnmentacett.  The  calyx  is  quin- 
quepartite  ;  there  are  five  petals,  nearly  equal ;  the 
dyle  is  intorted  ;  the  legumen  full  of  meally  pulp. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  courbaril,  which  is  <i  large 
tree,  growing  naturally  in  the  Spaniili  Wed  Indies. 
The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  light  adi  coloured  bark, 
is  often  more  than  60  feet  high  and  three  in  diameter. 
The  branches  are  furnilhed  with  dark  green  leaves, 
which  dand  by  pairs  on  one  common  footdalk.  diver- 
ging from  their  bafe  in  manner  of  a  pair  of  (hears 
when  opened.  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  fpike« 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  yellow,  driped 
with  purple.  Each  confids  of  five  petals,  placed  in  a 
double  calyx,  the  outer  leaf  of  which  is  divided  into 
five  parts,  and  the  inner  one  is  cut  into  five  teeth  at 
its  brim.  In  the  centre  are  ten  declining  dnmina, 
longer  than  the  petals,  furrounding  an  oblong  ger- 
mcn,  which  becomes  a  thick,  flcfliy,  brown  pod,  four 
or  five  inches  long  and  one  broad,  with  a  future  on 
both  edges,  and  includes  three  or  four  purplidi  feeds, 
fomewhat  of  the  (liape  of  Windfor  beans,  but  fmaller. 
The  feeds  are  covered  with  a  light  brown  fugary  fub- 
dance,  which  the  Indians  fcrapc  off  and  eat  with  great 
avidity,  and  which  is  vrry  pleafant  and  agreeable.—* 
At  the  principal  roots  under  gr  ucd,  is  famd  collec- 
ted in  large  lumps  a  yellowilh  red  tranfparent  gum, 
wiiich  dillolved  in  reftificd  fpirit  of  wine  affords  a  mod 
excellent  varnidi,   and  is  the  gum  anime  of  the   (hops. 

HYMENjEAL,  fomething  belonging  to  marriage  j 
fo  called  trom  Hymen. 

HYMENOPTERA  (derived  from  v"«v  memhrane^ 
and  crspiv  -wing},  in  the  Linnxan  fydem  of  natural 
hidory,  is  an  order  of  infefts,  having  four  membrana- 
ceous wings,  and  the  tails  of  the  females  are  furnilhed 
with  dings,  which  in  fome  are  ufed  for  indilling  poi- 
fon,  and  in  others  for  merely  pierding  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  trees,  and  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  in 
which  they  depofit  their  eggs. 

HYMETTUS  (anc.  geog. ),  a  mountain  of  At- 
tica near  Athens,  famous  for  its  marble  quarries,  and 
for  its  excellent  honey.  Hymetlius  the  epithet.  Pliny 
fays  that  the  orator  Craffus  was  the  fird  who  had 
marble  columns  from  this  place. 

HYMN,  a  fong  or  ode  in  honour  of  God  ;  or 
a  poem,  proper  to  be  fung,  compofed  in  honour 
of  fome    deity. — The    word    is    Greek,   i'//;v@-  l,y„,„^ 

formed  of  the  verb  "!■'>  cekbro,   "  I  celebrate." Ifio- 

dore,  on  this  word,  remarks,  that  hymn  is  proper- 
ly a  fong  of  joy,  full  of  the  praifes  of  God  :  by 
which,  according  to  him,  it  is  didinguidied  from 
ihnna,  which  is  a  mourning  fong,  full  of  lamenta- 
tion. 

St  Hilary,  bifliop  of  Poiftiers,  is  faid  to  have  been 
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Hyo'hy- 
roides. 


Hyobatiche  the  firft  tliat  compofed  hymns  to  be  fun^  in  churches, 
".  and  was  followed  by  St  Ambiofe.  Moil  of  thofe 
in  the  Roman  Breviary  were  compofed  by  Prudcn- 
.  tins.  They  have  been  tranflated  into  French  verfe 
by  Meflieiirs  de  Port  Royal. — In  the  Greek  Liturgy 
there  are  four  kinds  of  hymns  ;  but  the  word  Is  not 
taken  in  the  fenfe  of  a  praife  offered  in  verfe,  but 
fimply  of  a  laud  or  praife.  The  angelic  hymn,  ■•.- 
C/orid  in  excel/Is,  makes  the  firft  kind  ;  the  trlfag'wn 
the  fecond  ;  the  Cherubic  hymn,  the  third  ;  and  the 
hymn  oi  viclory  and  triumph  called  i-rn,y.i&;  the  laft. 

The  hymns  or  odes  of  the  ancients  generally  con- 
fided of  three  forts  of  (lanzas  ;  one  of  which,  called 
Jlrophe,  was  fung  by  the  band  as  they  walked  from  eall 
to  weft  ;  another,  called  antlftrophe,  was  performed  as 
they  returned  from  weft  to  eaft  ;  the  third  part,  or 
epode,  was  fung  before  the  altar.  The  Jewifti  hymns 
were  accompanied  with  trumpets,  drums,  and  cymbals, 
to  afiift  the  voices  of  the  Levites  and  people. 

HYOBANCHE,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  btlongingtothedidynamlaclafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  ishcptaphyllous;  the  corolla  ringent,  with  no 
under  lip.     The  capfule  bilocular,  and  poly  fpermous. 

HYOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  placed  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue.     See  Anatomy,  n"  2^. 

HYOSCYAMUS,  ntNOANE  :  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pcntandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
28th  order,  Lvr'uU.  The  corolla  is  funnel-ftiaped  and 
obtufe  ;  the  ftamina  inclining  to  one  fide  ;  the  capfule 
covered  and  bilocular.  There  are  feveral  fpecies,  one 
of  which,  viz.  the  niger,  or  common  henbane,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Britain.  It  grows  on  road-fides,  and  among 
rubbifti.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  with  long  fiefhy  roots 
which  ftrike  deep  into  the  ground,  fending  out  feve- 
ral large  foft  leaves,  deeply  flalhed  on  their  edges ; 
the  following  fpring  the  ftalks  come  up,  which  are  about 
two  feet  high,  garniftied  with  flowers  ftanding  on  one 
fide  in  a  double  row,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks  alter- 
nately. They  are  of  a  dark  purplifti  colour,  with  a 
black  bottom  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  cap- 
fules  which  open  with  a  lid  at  the  top,  and  have  two 
cells  filled  with  fmall  irregular  feeds. — The  feeds, 
leaves,  and  roots  of  this  plant,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  are  poifonous  :  and  many  well 
attefted  inftances  of  their  bad  effefts  are  recorded  ; 
madnefs,  convidfions,  and  death,  being  the  common 
confequence.  In  a  fmaller  dofe,  they  occafion  giddl- 
pefs  and  ftupor.  It  is  faid  that  the  leaves  fcattered  a- 
bout  a  houfe  will  drive  away  mice. — The  juice  of 
the  plant  evaporated  to  an  extraft  is  prefcribed  in  fome 
tafes  as  a  narcotic;  in  which  refpeft  undoubtedly  it 
may  be  a  powerful  medicine  if  properly  managed. 
The  dofe  is  from  half  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dram. 
The  roots  arc  ufed  for  anodyne  necklaces. —  Goats  are 
BOt  fond  of  the  plant ;  horfes,  cows,  ftieep,  and  fwlne, 
refufe  it. 

HYOS.ERIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polyga- 
-  mia  Equalls  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Compnfite.  The  receptacle  is  naked, 
the  calyx  nearly  equal ;  the  pappus  hairy,  or  fcarce 
perceptible. 

HYO-THYROIDES,    in  anatomy,    one   of  the 
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mufcles  belonging  to  the  os  hyoides.     See  Am-^tomv,  Hypallag* 
Tabk  of  the  Mufcles.  ^  H^^.^ 

HYPALLAGE,  among    grammarians,    a   fpecies       '^'^  ''^" 
of  hyperbaton,  confifting  in  a  mutual  permutation  of 
one  cafe  for  another.     Thus  Viigil  fays.  Dare  claffilus 
aujircs,    for    dare   clnffes    aujlris ;    and   again,   Necdum 
illii  labra  admovi,  for  necdum  ilLi  tabris  admovi. 

HYPANTE,  or  Hyperpante,  a  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  feaft  of  the  prcfentation  of  Jefus 
in  the  temple. — This  word,  which  fignlfies  lowly  or 
htimlie  meeting,  was  given  to  this  feaft  from  the  meet- 
ing of  old  Simeon  and  Anna  the  prophetefs  in  the 
temple  when  Jefus  was  brought  thither. 

HYPATIA,  a  learned  and  beautiful  lady  of  anti- 
quity, the  daughter  of  Theon  a  celebrated  philofopher 
and  mathematician,  and  prefident  of  the  famous  Akx- 
andrlan  fchool,  was  born  at  Alexandria  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century.  Her  father,  encouraged  by  her  ex- 
traordinary genius,  had  her  not  only  educated  in  all  the 
ordinary  qualifications  of  her  fex,  but  inftrufted  in  the 
moft  abftrufe  fclences.  She  made  fuch  great  progrefs  in 
philofophy,  geom.-try,  aftionomy,  and  the  mathema- 
tics, that  ftie  pafTcd  for  the  moft  learned  perfon  of  her 
time.  At  length  fhe  was  thought  worthy  to  fuccccd  her 
father  in  that  diftlnguilhed  and  important  employment, 
the  government  of  the  fchool  of  Alexandria  ;  and  tu 
teach  out  of  that  chair  where  Ammonius,  Hierocles, 
and  many  other  great  men,  had  taught  before  ;  and 
this  at  a  time  too  when  men  of  great  learning  abounded 
both  at  Alexandria  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Her  fame  was  fo  cxlenfive,  and  her 
worth  fo  unlverfally  acknowledged,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  If  fhe  had  a  crowded  auditory.  "  Slie  ex- 
plained to  her  hearers  (fays  Socrates)  the  feveral 
fciences  that  go  under  the  general  name  of  philofophy; 
for  which  leafon  there  was  a  confluence  to  her,  from 
all  parts,  of  thofe  who  made  philofophy  tiiclr  delight 
and  ftudy."  One  cannot  reprefent  to  himfelf  without 
plcafure,  the  flower  of  all  the  youth  of  Europe,  Afia,. 
and  Africa,  fitting  at  the  feet  of  a  very  beautiful  lady 
(for  fuch  we  are  allured  Hypatia  was),  all  grctdily 
fwallowing  Inftruftion  from  her  mouth,  and  many  o£ 
thtm,  doubtkfo,  love  from  her  eyes  ;  though  we  are 
not  fure  that  fhe  ever  llftened  to  any  folicltatlons, 
Cncc  Suldas,  who  talks  of  her  marriage  with  Iliodorus>. 
yet  relates  at  the  fame  time  that  flie  died  a  maid. 

Her  fcholars  were  as  eminent  as  they  were  nume- 
rous ;  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Syncfius,  who 
was  afterwards  biftwp  of  Ptolemais.  This  ancient 
Chriftlan  Platonlft  every  where  bears  the  ftrongell,  as 
well  as  the  moft  grateful,  teftimony  of  the  virtue  of 
his  tutorefs  ;  and  never  mentions  her  without  the  moft 
profound  refpeA,  and  fomeilmes  in  terms  of  affeftioa 
coming  little  ftiort  of  adoration.  But  it  was  not  Sy- 
nefius  only,  and  the  difciples  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool, 
who  admired  Hypatia  for  her  virtue  and  learning  t. 
never  was  woman  more  carefled  by  the  public,  and 
yet  never  woman  had  a  more  unfpotted  charadier.  She 
was  held  as  an  oracle  for  her  wildom,  which  made  her 
confulted  by  the  magiftrates  in  all  important  cafes ; 
and  this  frequently  drew  her  among  the  greateft  con- 
courfe  of  men,  without  the  leaft  cenfure  of  her  manners. 
In  a  word,  when  NIcephorus  intended  to  pafs  the 
higheft  compliment  on  the  princefs  Eudocia,  he 
d  thought 
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thought  he  could  not  do  it  better  than  by  calling  her 
another  Hypatia. 

While   Hypatia  thus   reigned    the   brighteft  orna- 
ment   of  Alexandria,   Oielles    was   governor  of    the 
fame  place  for  the  emperor  Theodofius,  and  Cyril  was 
biihop  or  patriarch.    Oreftes  having  had  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, could  not  but  admire  Hypatia  ;  and  as  a  wife 
governor   frequently  confulted  her.     This,    together 
with  an   averfion    which    Cyril    had   againft   Oreftes, 
proved  fatal  to   the  lady.     About  500  monks  afiem- 
bling,  attacked  the  governor  one  day,  and  would  have 
killed  him,  had  he  not  been  refcued  by  the  townfmen; 
and  the  refpeft  which   Oreftes  had  for  Hypatia  cau- 
fing  her  to  be  traduced  among  the  Chriftian  multitude, 
lliey  dragged  her  from  her  chair,   tore  her  to  pieces, 
and  burned  her  limbs.     Cyril  is  not  clear  from  a  fuf- 
picion  of  fomenting  this  tragedy.     Cave  Indeed   en- 
deavours to  remove  the  imputation  of  fuch  an  horrid 
adtion  from  the  patriarch  ;  and  lays  it  upon  the  Alex- 
andrian mob  in  general,  whom  he  calls  kvilfimum  ho- 
m'tnum  genus,  "    a   very    trifling    inconftant    people." 
But  though  Cyril   ftioiJd  be  allowed  neither  to  have 
been   the   perpetrator,  nor  even   the   contriver  of  it, 
yet  it  is  much  to  be  fufpefted  that  he  did  not  difcoun- 
tcnance  it  in  the   manner  he    ought  to   have   done  : 
■which  fufpicion  muft  needs  be  greatly  confirmed  by 
refiefting,  that  be  was  fo  far  from  blaming  the  cut- 
rage  committed  by  the  monks  upon   Oreftes,   that  he 
afterwards  received  the  dead  body  of  Amraonius,   one 
of  the   moft  forward  in  that  outrage,  who  had  grie- 
voufly  wounded  the  governor,  and  who  was  juftly  pu- 
niftied  with  death.     Upon   this  riotous  ruffian   Cyril 
made   a   panegyric  in    the   church  where  he  was  laid, 
in   which  he  extolled  his  courage  and  conftancy,  as 
one  that  had  contended  for  the  truth  ;  and  changing 
his    name    to    Thaumiifius,  or  the  "  Admirable,"  or- 
dered him  to  be  confidcred  as  a  martyr.     "  However, 
(continues  Socrates),  the  wifeft  part  of  Cluidians  did 
not  approve  the  zeal  which  Cyril  (liowed  on  this  man's 
behalf,  being    convinced   that  Ammonius  had  juftly 
fuffered  for  his  defperate  attempt." 

HYPECOUM,  v/iLD  CUMIN  :  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandriaclafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  24th  or- 
der, Corydaht.  The  calyx  is  diphylloiis  ;  the  petals 
four ;  the  exterior  two  larger  and  trifid ;  the  fruit  a 
pod.  There  are  four  fpecies,  all  of  them  low  herbace- 
ous plants  with  yellow  flowers.  The  juice  of  thefe 
plants  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  refcmbling  that  of  celan- 
dine, and  is  affirmed  by  fome  eminent  phyficians  to  be 
as  narcotic  as  opium.  From  the  neCtarium  of  the 
bloflbm  the  bees  colleft  great  quantities  of  honey. 
All  the  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds. 

HYPER,  a  Greek  prepofition  frequently  ufed  in 
compofition,  where  it  denotes  excefs;  its  literal  Cgnifi- 
cafion  being  aho-oe,  or  hcyonj. 

HYPERBATON,  in  grammar,  a  figurative  con- 
ftruiftion  inverting  the  natural  and  proper  order  of 
words  and  fentences.  The  feveral  fpecies  of  the  hy- 
perbaton  are,  the  anaftrophe,  the  hyfteronproteron, 
the  hypallage,  fynchyfis,  tmefis,  parenthefis,  and  the 
hyperbaton  ftriftly  fo  called.  See  Anastrophf,  &c. 
HvPERBAToN,  fliiiflly  fo  callcdj  is  a  long  retention 
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of  the  verb  which  completes  the  fentencc,  as  in  the  fol-  Hyperbola, 
lowing  example  from  Virgil  :  Hyperbole. 

Interea  Regis  :  ingenti  mole  Lat'mus  *  '" 

^mdrijugo  -vehitur  curru,  cui  tempora  ciraim 
^urati  bis  fex  radii  fulgentia  cingunt. 
So/is  av2  fpecimen  :  bigis  it  Tttrmis  in  albis, 
Bina  manu  lata  crifpans  haflilia  ferro  : 
Htnc  Pater  £neas,  Romante Jlirpis  origi, 
Sidereo  Jlagrans  clypeo  et  celejlilus  amis  ; 
Etjuxta  y^fcanius,  magna /pet  altera  Roma; 
Procedunt  cajlris. 
HYPERBOLA,    a    curve    formed    by  cutting  a 
cone  in  a  direiftion  parallel  to  its  axis.      See   Conic 
SeSicns. 

HYPERBOLE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure,  whereby  the 
truth  and  reality  of  things  are  exceffively  either  enlar- 
ged or  diminilhed.     See  Oratory,  n='  58. 

An  objedl  uncommon  with  refpect  to  fize,  either  £/,„„,,  -i 
very  great  of  its  kind  or  very  little,  ftrikes  us  with  Cr;»«jfe- 
furprife  ;  and  this  emotion  forces  upon  the  mind  a  mo- 
mentary conviaion  that  the  object  is  greater  or  lefs 
than  it  is  in  reality :  the  fame  effeA,  piecifely,  attends 
figurative  grandeur  or  littlenefs;  and  hence  the  hy- 
perbole,  which  cxprefles  this  momentary  conviSion, 
A  writer,  taking  advantage  of  this  natural  delufton, 
enriches  his  defcription  greatly  by  the  hyperbole  :  and 
the  reader,  even  in  his  cooleft  moments,  relillies  this 
figure,  being  fenfible  that  it  is  the  operation  of  nature 
upon  a  warm  fancy. 

It  cannot  have  efcaped  obfervation  that  a  writer  is 
generally  more  fuccefsful  in  magnifying  by  a  hyper- 
bole than  in  diminifliing.  The  reafon  is,  that  a  mi- 
nute objeft  contraAs  the  mind,  and  fetters  its  powers 
of  imagination  ;  but  that  the  mind,  dilated  and  in- 
flamed with  a  grand  objeft,  moulds  objedls  for  its  gra- 
tification with  great  facility.  Longinus,  with  refpeft 
to  a  diminifliing  hyperbole,  cites  the  following  ludi- 
crous thought  from  a  comic  poet;  "  He  was  ovvnef 
of  a  bit  of  ground  not  larger  than  a  Lacedemonian 
letter."  But,  for  the  reafon  now  given,  the  hyperbole 
has  by  far  the  greater  force  in  magnifying  objefts  ;  of 
which  take  the  following  examples : 

For  all  the  land  which  thou  feeft,  to  thee  will  I 
give  it,  and  to  thy  feed  for  ever.  And  I  will  make 
thy  feed  as  the  duft  of  the  earth  :  fo  that  if  a  nun 
can  number  the  duft  of  the  earth,  then  fhall  thy  feed 
alfo  be  numbered.  Gen.  xiii.  15.  16. 

Ilia  vel  intadlas  fegetis  per  fumma  volaret 
Gramina  :  nee  teneras  curfu  IsfifTet  ariftas. 

JEneid.  vii.  8o8- 

Atque  imo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vaftos 

Sorbet  in  abruptum  fluftus,  rurfufque  fub  auras 
Erigit  alternos,  et  fidera  verberat  unda. 

JEneid.  ill.  421. 

Horrificis  juxta  tonat  jEtna  ruinis, 

Iiiterdumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  sthera  nubem, 
Tuibine  fumantem  piceo  et  candente  favilla  : 
Attollitque  globos  flammarura,  et  fidera  lambit. 

JEneid.  iii.  571. 
Speaking  of  Polyphemus, 

Ipfe  arduus,  altaque  pulfat 

Sidera.  JEneid.  iii.  6ig. 

F  2  — When 


Hyperbole.' 
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The  air,  a  chaiter'd  libertine,  is  ftill 

Hunrj  V.  aa  l./c.  1. 

Now  fhield  with  fliield,  with  helmet  helmet  clos'd, 
To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lance  oppos'd, 
Hoft  againft  holl  with  fliadowy  fquadrons  drew, 
The  foiuiding  darts  in  iron  tempells  flew, 
Viftors  and  vanquitli'd  join  promifcuous  cries, 
And  fhriUing  iTiouts  and  dying  groans  arife  ; 
With  dreaming  blood  the  llipp'ry  fields  are  dy'd. 
And  flaughter'd  heroes  fvvell  the  dreadful  tide. 

Iliad  iv.  508. 

Quintilian  is  fenfible  that  this  figure  is  natural : 
•'  For  (fays  he),  not  contented  with  truth,  we  natu- 
rally incline  to  augment  or  diminifh  beyond  it  ;  and 
for  that  reafon  the  hyperbole  is  familiar  even  among 
the  vulgar  and  illiterate  :"  and  lie  adds,  very  jultly, 
"  That  the  hyperbole  is  then  proper,  when  the  objct\ 
of  itfelf  exceeds  the  common  meafure."  From  thtfe 
premifes,  one  would  not  expeft  the  following  infe- 
rence, the  only  reafon  he  can  find  for  jullifying  this 
figure  of  fpeech,  "  Conceditur  enim  amplius  dicere, 
^uia  dici  quantum  eft,  non  poteft :  mcliufque  ultra 
qXiam  citra  ilat  oratio."  (We  are  Indulged  to  lay 
more  than  enough,  bccaufe  we  cannot  f,iy  enough ; 
and  it  is  better  to  be  above  than  under.)  In  the  name 
of  wonder,  why  this  (light  and  cliildlfh  reafoning, 
when  immediately  before  he  had  obfervtd,  that  the 
hyperbole  is  founded  on  human  nature  ?  Wc  could  not 
refdl  this  perfonal  Itroke  of  criticifm  ;  intended  not 
againft  our  author,  for  no  human  creature  is  exempt 
from  error;  but  againft  the  blind  veneration  that  is 
paid  to  the  ancient  clafiic  writers,  without  dllHnguifh- 
ing  their  blemillies  from  their  beauties. 

Having  examined  the  nature  of  this  figure,  and  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  ereiled  ;  let  us  proceed  to  the 
rules  by  which  it  ought  to  be  governed.  And,  in  the 
firll  place,  it  is  a  capital  fault  to  introduce  an  hy- 
perbole in  the  dcfcription  of  an  ordinary  objcft  or 
event ;  for  in  fuch  a  cafe,  it  is  altogether  unnatural, 
being  deftitute  of  furprife,  its  only  foundation.  Take 
the  lollowing  inftance,  where  the  fubjeCt  is  extremely 
femiliar,  -viz.  fwimming  to  gain  the  ihore  after  a  ftlip- 
wreck. 


I  faw  him  beat  the  furges  under  him. 

And  ride  upi)n  thcii  backs  :  he  trod  the  water  j 

Whofe  enmity  he  flung  sfide,  and  breafted 

The  furge  moft  fvvoln  that  met  him  :   his  bold  head 

'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 

Himfelf  with  his  good  arms,  in  lufty  flrokes 

To  th'Jhore,  that  o'er  his  wave-born  bafis  bow'd. 

As  Aooping  to  relieve  him.  Tempejl,  aci  z.  fc.  I. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  gathered  from  what  is 
feid,  that  an  hyperbole  can  never  fuit  the  tone  of  any 
difpiriting  paflion  ;  forrow  in  particular  will  never 
prompt  fuch  a  figure,  and  for  that  reafon  the  follow- 
ing hyperboles  mull  be  condemned  as  unnatural  : 

K.  Rich.    Aumerle,    thou  weep'ft,    my   tender- 
hearted coufin  ! 
We'll  make  foul  weather  with  defpifed  tears  ; 
Gur  fighs,  and  they,  fliall  lodge  the  fummer-corn. 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolving  land. 

Richard  II.  aB  i-fc,  6. 
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Draw  them  to  Tyber's  bank,  and  weep  your  tears    Hypfrbole. 
Into  the  channel,  tiU  the  loweft  ftream  ^^■"y""' 

Do  kifs  the  moft  exalted  (hores  of  all. 

yu/ius  Cafar,  act  \.fc.  f. 

Thirdly,  A  writer,  if  he  wifli  to  fucceed,  ought  al- 
ways to  have  the  reader  in  his  eye  :  he  ought,  in  par- 
ticular, never  to  venture  a  bold  thought  or  cxprcflion, 
till  the  reader  be  warmed  and  prepared.  For  tliio  rei- 
fon,  an  hyperbole  in  the  beginning  of  a  work  can  ne- 
ver be  in  its  place.     Example  : 

Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regia: 

Moles  relinquent.  Horat.  Carm.  lib.  2.  ode  15. 

In  the  fourth  place.  The  niceft  point  of  all,  is  to 
afcertain  the  natural  limits  of  an  hyperbole,  beyond 
which  being  overftrained,  it  has  a  bad  eff^tct.  Longi- 
nus  (chap,  iii.),  with  great  propriety  of  thought,  en- 
ttts  a  caveat  againft  an  hyperbole  of  this  kind  :  he 
compares  it  to  a  bow-ftring,  which  relaxes  by  over- 
ftraiiiing,  and  produceth  an  eft^edl  direftly  oppolite  to 
what  is  mtended.  To  afccriaia  any  precife  boundary, 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  We  ftiall 
thtrctore  only  give  a  fpecimen  of  what  may  be  rec- 
koned overftrained  hyperboles.  No  fault  is  more 
common  among  writers  of  mferior  rank  ;  and  inftan- 
ces  are  found  even  among  thofe  of  the  fineft  tafte  ; 
witnefs  the  following  hyperbole,  too  bold  even  for  aa 
Hotfpur. 

Hotfpur  talking  of  Mortimer : 

In  fingle  oppofition  hand  to  hand,^ 

He  did  confound  the  bell  part  of  an  hour 

In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Gleadower. 

Three  times  they  breatb'd,  and  three  times  did  they 

drink. 
Upon  agreement,  of  fwlft  Severn's  flood  ; 
Who  tlien  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks. 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  tceds, 
And  hid  his  crifp'd  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 
lilood-ftained  with  thefe  valiant  combatants. 

Firjl  Fait  Htnry  IV.  wS  I./-.  4- 

Speaking  of  Henry  V. 

England  ne'er  had  a  King  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  had,  dcfcrving  to  command: 
His  brandifn'd  fword  did  blind  men  with  its  beamss 
His  arms  Ipread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings : 
His  fparkling  eyes,  replete  with  awful  fire. 
More  dazzled,  and  drove  back  his  enemies, 
Than  mid-day  fun  fierce  bent  againft  their  faces. 
What  (liould  1  fay  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  fpeech  : 
He  never  lifted  up  his  hand,  but  conquer'd. 

Fuji  Part  Henry  Wl.  aB  l.fc.  I. 


Laflly,  An  hyperbole,  after  it  is  introduced  with 
eU  advantages,  ought  to  be  comprehended  within  the 
feweft  words  pofTible  :  as  it  cannot  be  reliihed  but  ia 
the  hurry  and  fwelling  of  the  mind,  a  leifurely  view  dif- 
folves  the  charm,  and  difcovers  the  defcription  to  be 
extravagant  at  leaft,  and  perhaps  alfo  ridiculous.  This 
fault  is  palpable  in  a  fonnet  which  pafTeth  for  one  of 
the  moft  complete  in  the  French  language  :  Phillis,  in 
a  long  and  florid  defcription,  is  made  as  far  to  out- 
fbine  the  fun  as  he  outfhines  the  ftars: 


Le  filence  regnolt  fur  la  terre  et  fur  I'onde, 
L'air  devenoit  ferain  et  I'Olimp  vermeil, 
4. 
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Et  I'araourex  Zcpliir  affranchi  du  fomeil, 
RefTufcitoit  les  fleurs  d'unc  haleine  feconde. 

L'Aurore  deployoit  I'or  de  fa  trefTt  blonde, 
Ect  femoit  de  rubis  le  chemin  du  foleil  ; 
Enfin  ce  Dieu  venoit  au  plus  grand  apparell 
Qu'il  foil  jamais  venu  pour  eclairer  le  monde  : 

Quand  la  jeune  Philis  au  viTage  riant, 
Sonant  de  fon  palais  plus  clalr  que  I'orient, 
Fit  voir  une  lumiete  et  plus  vive  et  plus  belle. 

Sacre  Flambeau  du  jour,  n'en  foiez  poiat  jaloux, 
Vous  parutes  alors  auffi  pcu  devani  elle, 
Que  les  feux  de  la  nuit  avoient  fait  devant  vous. 
^-  Malki'llk. 

There  is  in  Chaucer  a  thought  exprefled  in  a  fingle 
line,  which  fets  a  young  beauty  in  a  more  advanta- 
geous Hght  than  the  whole  of  this  much  laboured 
poem  : 

Up  rofe  the  fun,  and  up  rofe  EmeUe. 


HYPERBOREAN,  in  the  ancient  geography. 
The  ancients  denominated  thofe  people  and  places  Hy- 
perborean  which  weie  to  the  northward  of  the  Scy- 
thians. They  had  but  very  little  acquaintance  with 
thefe  Hyperborean  regions;  and  all  tr.ey  tell  u?  of 
them  is  very  precarious,  much  of  it  falle.  F)iiiuorus 
Eiculus  fays,  the  ijjptrborcans  were  thus  called  by 
realon  they  dwelt  beyond  the  wind  Boreas  ;  ^-'?  fig- 
nTlying  "  abovt,  i  r  beyond,"  and  E'r-"»f.  Boreas,  the 
•'  north  vvina."  This  etymology  is  very  natural  and 
plauiihie  ;  nutwithftanding  all  that  Rudbeck  has  laid 
agalnll  it,  who  would  have  the  word  to  be  Gothic, 
and  to  fignify  nobility.  Herodotus  doubts  whether 
or  no  there  were  any  fuch  nations  as  the  Hyper- 
borean. Strabo,  who  profcfTes  that  he  believes  there 
are,  does  not  take  hyperborean  to  fignify  beyond  Boreas 
or  the  north,  as  Herodotus  underftood  it  :  the  prepo- 
fition  "'"e,  in  this  cafe,  he  fuppofes  only  to  help  to 
form  a  fupeilative  ;  fo  that  hyperborean,  on  his  prin- 
ciple, means  no  more  than  moft  northern :  by  which  it 
appears  the  ancients  fcarce  knew  therafelvcs  what  the 
name  meant.  —  Molt  of  our  modern  geographers,  as 
Hoffman,  Cellariuf,  &c.  have  placed  the  Hyperboreans 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  European  continent,  among 
the  Siberians  and  Samoieds :  according  to  them,  the 
Hyperboreans  of  the  ancients  were  thofe  In  general 
who  lived  fartheft  to  the  north.  The  Hyperboreans 
of  our  days  are  thofe  Ruffians  who  inhabit  between 
the  Volga  and  the  White  fea.  According  to  Cluvier, 
the  name  Celtes  was  fynonymcus  with  that  of  Hy- 
perboreans. 

HYFEPvCATALECTIC,  in  the  Greek  and  La 
tin  poetry,  is  applied  to  a  verfe  that  has  one  or  two 
fyllablcs   too   much,  or  beyond  the  regular    and  jull 
meafure  ;  as, 

Mujue  fororss  funt  Minerva  ; 

Alfo, 

Mufa  forores  Pallad'u  lugent. 

HYPERCRITlC,  an  over-rigid  cenfor  or  critic  : 
«ne  who  will  let  nothing  pafs,    but    animadverts  le 
verely   on  the  flightetl  fault.     See  Criticism.     The 
word  is  compounded'  of  "^-f  fuper,  "  over,  above,  be- 
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yond  ;"  and  >:("7«®-,  of  y-i'hf,  judex,  of   "f 
•'  I  judge." 

HYPERDULIA,  in  the  Romilh  theology,  is  the 
worfhlp  rendered  to  the  holy  virgin.  The  word  is 
Greek,  u^ifSvKnx,  compofed  of  "•"f,  above,  and  .>i>-'^, 
-worjhip,  Jerv'ue.  The  worlhip  offered  to  faints  is  call- 
ed dulia;  and  that  to  the  mother  of  God,  hyperdulia,  as 
being  fuperior  to  the  former. 

HYPERIA  (anc.  geog.)  the  feat  of  the  Phsea- 
clans  near  the  Cyclops,  (Homer):  fome  commentators 
take  it  to  be  Camarina  in  Sicily  ;  but,  according  to 
others,  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  adjoining  ifland,  which  they 
take  to  be  Mellta,  lying  in  fight  of  Sicily.  And  this 
feems  to  be  confirmed  by  ApoUonius  Rhodius.  \V hence 
the  Phxaciaus  afterwards  removed  to  Corcyra,  called 
Scheria,  Phiocia,  and  Alacris ;  having  been  expelled 
by  the  Phoenicians,  who  fettled  in  Melita  for  com- 
merce, and  for  commodious  harbours,  before  the  war 
of  Troy.    (Diodorus  Siculus.) 

HYPERICUM,  St  John's  WOR.T  :  A  genus  of  the 
polyaudria  order,  tielonging  to  the  polyadelphiaclais  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
20lh  order,  Rotace,e.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  j 
the  petals  five  ;  the  filaments  many,  and  coalited  at  the 
bafe  into  five  pencils  ;  the  feed-veffel  is  a  pencil. 

Species.  Of  this  genus  there  are  29  fpecies,  mod 
of  them  hardy  deciduous  Ihrubs,  and  under-fhrubby 
plants,  adorned  with  oblong  and  oval  Graple  foliage, 
and  pentapetalous  yellow  flowers  in  cluiters.  The 
mod  remarkable  are,  i.  The  hirciuum,  or  (linking  St 
John's-wort.  This  rifcs  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 
feveral  flirubby  two-edged  llalks  from  the  root,  branch- 
ing by  pairs  oppofite  at  every  joint  ;  oblong,  oval, 
clofe- fitting  oppofite  leaves;  and  at  the  ends  of  all 
the  young  (houts,  cluiters  of  yellow  flowers.  Of  this 
there  are  three  varieties  ;  one  with  Itrong  (talks,  fix 
or  eight  feet  high,  broad  leaves,  and  large  flowers  ; 
the  olSer  with  (Irong  (talks,  broad  leaves,  and  without 
any  difagreeable  odour  ;  the  third  hath  variegated 
leaves.  All  thefe  varieties  are  (htubby  ;  and  flower 
in  June  and  July  in  fuch  numerous  clufters,  that 
the  (hrubs  appear  covered  with  them  ;  and  pro- 
duce abundance  of  feed  in  autumn.  2.  The  canarien- 
fis  hath  flirubby  italks,  dividing  and  branching  fix  or 
(even  feet  high  ;  oblong,  clofe-fiuing  leaves  by  pairs  ; 
and,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  cluiters  of  ytllo,v 
flowers  appearing  in  June  and  July-  3.  Tlie  afcyron, 
or  dwarf  American  St  John's-wort,  hath  fprcading 
roots,  fending  up  numerous,  flender,  fquare  italks,  a 
foot  long  ;  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  clofe-fitting,  fniooth 
leaves  by  pairs  oppofite  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  llalks, 
large  yellow  flowers.  4.  The  androficmum,  commonly 
called  till/an,  or  park-leat:cs,  hath  an  upright  uiider- 
fiirubby  Italk,  two  feet  high,  branching  by  pairs  op- 
pofite: ;  and  at  the  ends  of  the  Italks,  cluiters  of  fmall 
i^cllow  flowers  app.aring  in  July  and  Augult,  and 
fucceeded  by  roundilh  bcrty-llke  black  caplules.  This 
grows  naturally  in  many  parts  ot  Britain.  5.  The 
halcaricum,  or  wart-leaved  St  John's-wort,  is  a  na'tive 
of  Majorca  ;  and  hath  a  Ihruhby  italk,  branching  two 
feet  high,  with  reddifh  fcarilled  branches,  (mall  oval 
leaves  warted  underneath,  and  large  yellow  flower^ 
appearing  great  part  of  the  year.  6.  The  monogyr.um,. 
or  one  ityieu  China  hypericum,  hath  a  Ihrubb;.  purplllh. 
(talk,  about  two  feet  "high;  oblong,  fiflooth,  Ititf,  clofe-- 
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Hypericum  fitting   leaves,    of  a    ftiining  green  above,  and  white 
tindeniesth  ;   cluftcrs  of  fmall  yellow  flowers,  with  co- 
loured tups,  and  only  one  ftyle,  flowering  the  greateft 
/  part  of  the  year. 

Culture.  The  four  firft  fpecies  are  hardy,  and  will 
grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation  ;  the  three  lad  muft  be 
potted,  in  order  to  have  (belter  in  the  green-houfe  in 
winter.  The  tvvo  firft  fpecies  propagate  very  faft  by 
fuckers,  which  are  every  year  fent  up  plentifully  from 
the  root ;  and  in  autumn  or  fpring  may  be  readily  (lip- 
ped ofl"  from  the  old  plants  with  roots  10  each,  or  the 
whole  plant  may  be  taken  up  and  divided  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  fuckers  and  flips  with  roots,  planting 
the  rtrongeft  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  weakeft 
in  nurfery-rows,  where  they  are  to  remain  a  year  m 
order  to  acquire  (Irength.  They  may  alfo  be  propa- 
gated by  (eeds  fown  in  autumn,  in  a  bed  of  common 
e^ith,  in  drills  an  inch  deep.  The  other  two  hardy 
fcrts  arc  alfo  propagated  by  flipping  the  roots  in  au- 
tumn, oreaily  in  the  fpring  ;  and  may  likewlfe  be  raifcd 
in  great  plenty  from  feeds.  The  three  other  fpecies 
arc  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings,  planted  in  pots, 
and  plunged  in  a  hot  bed. 

Frol'crt'tes.  The  tutfan  hath  long  held  a  place  in 
the  medicinal  catalogues  ;  but  its  ufes  are  very  much 
undetermined.  The  leaves  given  in  fubllance  are  faid 
to  deftroy  worms.  By  diftillation  they  yield  an  eflen- 
tial  oil.  The  flowers  tinge  fpirits  and  oils  of  a  tine 
purple  colour.  Cows,  goats,  and  (heep,  eat  the  plant  ; 
horfes  and  fwinc  refufe  it.  The  dried  plant  boiled  in 
water  with  alum,  dyes  yarn  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  and 
the  Swedes  give  a  fine  purple  tinge  to  their  fpirits  with 
the  flowers. 

HYPERIDES,  an  orator  of  Greece,  was  the  dif- 
cip!e  of  Plato  and  Ifocratcs,  and  governed  the  republic 
of  Athens.  He  defended  with  great  zeal  and  courage 
the  liberties  of  Greece  ;  but  was  put  to  death  by  Anti- 
pater's  order,  322  B.  C.  He  compofed  many  orations, 
of  which  only  one  now  remains.  He  was  one  of  the 
ten  celebrated  Greek  orators. 

HYPERMNESTRA,  in  fabulous  hidory,  one  of 
the  50  daughters  of  Danaus  king  of  Argos.  She 
alone  refufed  to  obey  the  cruel  order  Danaus  had  given 
to  all  his  daughters,  to  murder  their  hufliands  the  firft 
night  of  their  marriage  ;  and  therefore  faved  the  life 
of  Lynceus,  after  (he  had  made  him  promife  not  to 
violate  her  virginity.  Danaus,  enraged  at  her  difobe- 
dience,  confined  her  cloftly  in  prifon,  whence  Lynceus 
delivered  her  fome  time  after. 

HYPERSARCOSIS,  in  medicine  and  furgery, 
an  cxccfs  of  fle(h,  or  rather  a  flt{hy  excrefcence,  fuch 
as  thofc  generally  rifing  upon  the  lips  of  wounds,  &c. 

HYPHEN,  an  accent  or  charafter  in  grammar, 
implying  that  two  words  are  to  be  joined,  or  con- 
jietled  into  one  compound  word,  and  marked  thus  - ; 
as  pre-cJlaUtfied,  five-Laved,  i^e.  Hyphens  alfo  ferve 
to  conneft  tiie  fyllables  of  fuch  words  as  are  divided  by 
the  end  of  the  line. 

HYPNOTIC,  in  the  materia  medica,  fuch  medi- 
cines as  any  way  produce  flcep,  whether  called  nar- 
cotics, hypnotics,  opiates,  or  foporifics. 

HYPNOTICUS  SERPENS,  the  Skep-fnaie,  in  zoo- 
logy, the  name  of  an  Eaft- Indian  fpecies  of  ferpent, 
called  by  the  Ceylonefe  nintipolong,  a  word  importing 
the  fame  fenfc.     It  is  of  a  deep  blackifli  brown,  varie- 


gated with  fpots  of  white,  and  is  a  very  fatal  kind  in    Hyrntin 
its  poifon  ;   its  bite  always  bringing  on  a  fleep  which 
ends  in  death. 

HYPNUM,  FEATHER-MOSS,  in  botauy  :  A  genus 
of  the  natural  order  of  mufci,  belonging  to  the  crypto- 
gamia  clafs  of  plants.  The  antheras  is  operculated,  or 
covered  with  a  lid  ;  the  calyptra  fmooth  ;  the  filament 
lateral,  and  rifing  out  of  a  perichastium,  or  tuft  of  leaf- 
lets different  from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant.  There 
are  46  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  Great  Britain  ; 
none  of  them,  however,  have  any  remarkable  proper- 
ty, except  the  proliferum  and  parietinum.  The  firft 
is  of  a  very  Angular  ftrufture,  one  (hoot  growing  out 
from  the  centre  of  another  ;  the  veil  is  yellow  and 
(hining  ;  the  lid  with  a  kind  of  long  bill  ;  the  leaves 
not  ihining ;  fometimee  of  a  yellowKh,  and  fometimes 
of  a  deep  green.  This  mnfs  covers  the  furface  of  the 
earth  in  the  thickeft  (hades,  through  which  the  fun 
never  (hines,  and  where  no  other  plant  can  grow.  The 
fecond  hath  (hoots  nearly  flat  and  winged,  undivided 
for  a  confiderable  length,  and  the  leaves  Ihiniug  ;  but 
the  old  (hoots  do  not  branch  into  new  ones  as  in  the 
preceding  fpecies.  It  grows  in  woods  and  Ihady  places; 
and,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  ufed  for  filling  up  the 
chinks  in  wooden  houfcs. 

HYPO,  a  Greek  particle,  retained  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  divers  words  borrowed  from  that  language  ;  li- 
terally denoting  vnd<:>',  leneath. — In  which  fenfe  it 
ftands  oppofed  to  x,,,ffvpfa,  "  above." 

HYPOBOLE,  or  subjection, (from  fcro,  andi'JiAMa, 
/  ciij}),  in  ihetoric,  a  figure  ;  fo  called,  when  feveral 
things  are  mentioned,  that  feem  to  make  for  the  con- 
trary fide,  and  each  of  them  refuted  in  order.  This 
figure,  when  complete,  confifts  of  three  parts  ;  a  propo- 
fition,  an  enumeration  of  particulars  with  their  anfwer, 
and  a  conclufion.  Thus  Cicero,  upon  his  return  from 
banilhment,  vindicates  his  conduft  in  withdrawing  fo 
quietly,  and  not  oppofing  the  faftlon  that  cjcdlcd  him. 
Sec  Oratory,  n"'  Si. 

HYPOCATHARSIS  (compounded  of  k"  under, 
and  x»Mifi>  I pttrge),  in  medicine,  a  too  faint  or  feeble 
purgation. 

HYPOCAUSTUM,  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, a  fubterraneous  place,  where  was  a  furnace  to 
he^-  the  baths.  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  the 
prepofition  ^^0  undtr ;  and  the  verb  ««'-•,  to  hum. — 
Another  fort  of  hypocaullura  was  a  kind  of  kiln  to 
beat  their  winter  parlours.  The  remains  of  a  Roman 
hypocauftum,  or  fweating-room,  were  difcovered  un- 
der ground  at  Lincoln  in  1739.  We  have  an  account 
of  thefe  remains  In  the  Phliofophical  Tranfaftinns, 
n^  461.  §  29. — Among  the  modems,  the  hypocauftum 
is  that  place  where  the  fire  is  kept  which  warms  a 
{love  or  hot-houfe. 

HYPOCHiERIS,  hawk's-eve,  in  botany  :  Age- 
nus  of  the  polygamia  requalis  order,  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compujits.  The  recep- 
tacle is  paleaceous  ;  the  calyx  a  little  imbricated  ;  the 
pappus  glumy.  There  arc  four  fpecies ;  none  of  which 
have  any  remarkable  property,  except  the  maculata,  or 
fpotted  kawk's-eye.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
grows  on  high  grounds.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  egg- 
fliapcd,  and  toothed  ;  the  ftem  aimoft  naked,  generally 
VriiL  a  fingle  branch  j  the  bloffoms  yellow,  opening  at 
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fix  in  the  morning,  and  doling  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon. The  leaves  are  boiled  and  eaten  like  cabbage. 
Horfes  are  fond  of  this  plant  when  grten,  but  not  when 
dry.  Cows,  goats,  and  [wine  eat  it ;  Iheep  are  not  fond 
of  it. 

HYPOCHONDRIA,  in  anatomy,  a  fpnce  on  each 
fide  the  epigallric  region,  or  upper  part  of  the  abdo- 
men.    See  Anatomy,  n^  88. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  passios,  a  difeafe  in  men, 
fimilar  to  the  hylleric  affeilion  in  women.  See  (the 
Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HYPOCISTIS,  in  the  materia  medica,  an  infpif- 
fated  juice  obtained  from  the  fedile  alarum,  much  re- 
fembling  the  true  Egyptian  acacia.  They  gather  the 
fruit  while  unripe,  and  exprefs  the  juice,  which  they 
rev:iporate  over  a  very  gentle  fire,  to  the  confidence 
of  an  cxtrafl,  and  then  form  into  cakes,  and  ex- 
pofe  them  to  the  fun  to  dry.  It  is  an  aftringent 
of  confiderable  power  ;  is  good  againft  diarrhoeas 
and  haemonhages  of  all  kinds  ;  and  may  be  ufed  in 
redellent  gargarifms  in  the  manner  of  the  true  aca- 
cia ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  met  with  genuine  in  our 
fliops,  the  German  acacia  being  ufually  fold  under  its 
name. 

HYPOCRISY,  i/ToKfio-i,-,  in  ethics,  denotes  difiimu- 
latlon  with  regard  to  the  moral  or  religious  charaAer. 
In  other  words,  it  fignifics  one  who  feigns  to  be  what 
he  is  not ;  and  is  generally  applied  to  thofe  who  affunie 
the  appearances  of  virtue  or  religion,  without  having 
any  thing  in  reality  of  either. 

HYPOC/EUM,  f  CTo>-i"v,  formed  of  '^='f  imifer,  and 
yxia.  earlh,  in  the  ancient  architecture,  is  a  name  com- 
mon to  all  the  parts  of  a  building  ihat  are  under 
ground  ;  as  the  cellar,  butteries,  and  the  like  places. 
The  term  hypog,tum  was  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans for  fubterraneous  tombs  in  which  they  buried  their 
dead. 

HvPOGEUM,  triTxioi^  in  aftrology,  is  a  name  given 
to  the  celeftial  houfes  which  are  below  the  horizon  : 
and  efpecially  the  imum  call,  or  bottom  of  heaven. 

HYPOGASTRIC,  an  appellation  given  to  the  in- 
ternal branch  of  the  iliac  ai  tery. 

HYPOGASTRIUxM,  in  anatomy,  the  middle  part 
of  the  lower  region  of  the  belly.  See  Anatomy, 
n'  88. 

HYPOGLOSSI,  EXTERNi,  or  MAjoRES,inanatomy, 
the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  called  alfo  Imguales  l^  gujlato- 
ril.      See  Anatomy,  p.  760.  col.  1. 

HYPOGLOTTIS,  orHvrocLossis,  (compofedof 
"o^o  umlir,  and  j'.^'ii  tongue),  in  anatomy,  is  a  name 
given  to  two  glands  of  the  tongue.  There  are  four 
large  glands  of  the  tongue  ;  two  of  them  called  hypo- 
glottules,  fituated  under  it,  neat  the  vena;  ranulares  ;  one 
on  each  fide  of  the  tongue.  They  ferve  to  filtrate  a 
kind  of  ferous  matter  of  the  nature  of  faliva,  which 
they  difcharge  into  the  mouth  by  little  duds  near  the 
gums. 

Hypoglottis,  or  Hypoghjfis.  in  medicine,  denotes 
an  inflammation  or  ulceration  under  the  tongue  ;  called 
alfo  ranula. 

HYPOPYON,  in  medicine,  a  colle£lion  of  purulent 
Biatttr  under  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

HYPOSCENIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  partition  under 
the  pulpit  or  logeum  of  the  Greek  theatre,  appointed 
for  the  mufic. 


HYPOSTASIS,  a  Greek  term,  literally  fignlfying  Hypoftaf,, 
Jubjlance,  or  fiibfi/lcnce  ;  ufed  in  theology  for  pzrfon. —  l^'ypotheci' 
The  word  is  Greek,  uT3>ao-ic ;  compounded  of  "-'•'  fuh, 
"  under  ;"  and  .si/^i,  Ho,  exijlo  ;  "  I  ftand,  I  exill  ;" 
q.  d.  fah fijlent'ta.  Thus  we  hold,  that  there  is  but 
one  nature  or  elTence  in  God,  but  three  l.ypojlafis  or 
perfons. 

The  term  hypo/lajis  is  of  a  very  ancient  {landing  ia 
the  church.  St  Cyril  repeats  it  feveral  times,  as  alfo 
the  phrafe  union  according  to  hypojlafis.  The  firll  time 
it  occurs  is  in  a  letter  from  that  father  to  Ntdorius, 
where  he  ufes  it  inllead  of  n-foirtTov,  the  word  we  com- 
monly render  perfon,  which  did  not  feera  expieifive 
enough.  "  The  philofophers  (fays  St  Cyril)  have 
allowed  three  hyp'ijlt^fei  :  They  have  extended  the  Di- 
vinity to  three  l:ypoJiafes :  They  have  even  fometimes 
ufed  the  word  trinity  :  And  nothing  was  wanting  but 
to  have  admitted  the  confubltantlalitv  of  the  three  /.'v- 
pnjlafes,  to  (liow  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  exclu- 
five  of  all  triplicity  in  refpeCl  of  diftinftion  of  nature, 
and  not  to  hold  it  neceffary  to  conceive  any  refpetlive 
inferiority  oi  hypoftafcs." 

This  term  occalioned  great  dilTentions  in  the  ancient 
church;  firll  a  mong  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  alfo 
among  the  Latins.  In  the  council  of  Nice,  hypojlqfii 
was  defined  to  denote  the  fame  with  ejpnce  or  fuhflancc ^ 
fo  that  it  was  herefy  to  fay  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  of  a 
different  hypnjhfis  from  the  Father  ;  but  cullom  altered 
its  meaning,  in  the  necefiity  they  were  under  of  cx- 
prefiing  thcmfelves  llrongly  againft  the  Sabellians,  the 
Greeks  made  choice  of  the  word  hyp-tfljfis,  and  the 
Latins  of yJf/yi/M ;  which  change  proved  the  occafion 
of  endlefs  difagreement.  The  phrafe  '■f  "f  virjr^^,,;^  uitcl 
by  the  Greeks,  fcandalized  the  Latins,  whofe  ufual 
way  of  rendering  M^ros-xait  Jn  their  language  was  by 
fubjhwtia.  The  barrcnnefs  of  the  Latin  tongue  in 
theological  phrafes,  allowed  them  but  one  word  for 
the  two  Greek  ones,  "t*"  and  vToraji,- ;  and  thus  dif- 
abled  them  from  dillinguifhing  effence  from  hyprjftafts. 
For  which  reafon  they  chofe  rather  to  ufe  the  term 
t res  perfons,  and  tres  hypojlajes. — An  end  was  put  to 
logomachias,  in  a  fynod  held  at  Alexandria  about  the 
year  362,  at  which  St  Athanafius  affifted;  from  which 
time  the  Latins  made  no  great  fcruple  of  faying  trc::. 
hypojlafes,  nor  the  Greeks  oi  three  perfons. 

HYPOTHEC.'^,  in  the  civil  law,  an  obligation, 
whereby  the  effedts  of  a  debtor  are  made  over  to  his 
creditor,  to  fecure  lu's  debt.  The  word  comes  froiis. 
the  Greek  M-anw,  a  thing  fuljea  to  fume  ohligallvn  ;  of 
the  verb  "■^"^''-'^y^',  fupponor,  "  I  am  fubjeded  ;"  of  "■^'J 
under,  and  tiSbm'  pono,  "  I  put." 

As  the  hypolheca  is  an  engagement  procured  on  pur- 
pofe  for  the  fecurity  of  the  creditor,  various  means  have 
been  made  ufe  of  to  fecure  to  him  the  benefit  of  the 
convention.  The  ufe  of  the  pav;n  or  pledge  is  the 
moil  ancient,  which  is  almoil  the  fame  thing  with  the 
hypotheca  ;  all  the  difference  confiding  in  this,  that  the 
pledge  is  put  into  the  creditor's  hands  ;  wliereas,  in  a 
fimple  hypotheca,  the  thing  remained  in  the  polfcfiion 
of  the  debtor.  It  \\'as  found  more  eafy  and  commo- 
dious to  engage  an  eflate  by  a  civil  covenant  than  by. 
an  aflual  delivery  :  accordingly  the  expedient  was  firlfc 
pradtifed  among  the  Greeks ;  and  from  them  the  Ro- 
mans borrowed  both  the  name  and  the  thing  :  only  the 
Creeks,  the  better  to  prevent  fraudsj  ufed  to  fix  fome 
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rHrppthe-  vifible  mark  on  the  thine;,  that  the  public  might  know 
""''•      it  was   hypothecate  or   mortgaged   by  the  proprietor ; 
*''T<"^^  lj,;t  the  Romans,  looking  on  fnch  advertifements  as  in- 
"^         jurious  to  the  debtor,  forbad  the  ufe  of  theni. 

I'he  Roman  lawyers  dillinguiilied  four  kinds  of  hy- 
pothecas:  the  conventional,  which  was  with  the  will 
and  confent  of  both  parties  ;  the  legal,  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  law,  and  for  that  reafan  called  tacit ;  the 
prstor's  pledge,  when  by  the  flight  or  non-appearing 
of  the  debtor,  the  creditor  was  put  in  pofTeflion  of  his 
cffefts  ;  and  the  judiciary,  when  the  creditor  was  put  in 
polTeflion  by  virtue  of  a  fentence  of  the  court. 

The  conventional  hypotheca  is  fubdivided  into  gene- 
ral and  fpecial.  The  hypotheca  is  general,  when  all 
the  debtor's  effeds,  both  prcfent  and  future,  are  en- 
gaged to  the  creditor.  It  is  fpecial,  when  limited  to 
one  or  more  particular  things. 

For  the  tacit  hypotheca,  the  civilians  reckon  no  lefs 
than  twenty-fix  different  fpecies  thereof. 

HYPOTHENUSE,  in  geometry,  the  longeft  fide 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or  that  which  fubtends  the 
■right  angle. 

HYPOTHESIS,  (formed  of  "O"  "  under,"  and 
S-iffic  pofttio,  oi -"^'i^'  pom,  "  I  pMt")>  '*  a  propofition 
or  principle  which  we  fuppofe,  or  take  for  granted,  in 
order  to  draw  conclufions  for  the  proof  of  a  point  in 
queftion. 

In  difputation,  they  frequently  make  falfe  hypothe- 
fes,  in  order  to  draw  their  antagonills  into  abfurdit'es ; 
and  even  in  geometry  truths  are  often  deducible  from 
fuch  falfe  hypothefea. 

Every  conditional  or  hypothetical  propofition  may 
be  d'ftinguifhed  into  hypothcfis  and  thefis  :  the  firlt 
rehearfes  the  conditions  under  which  any  thing  is  af 
firmed  or  denied;  and  the  latter  is  thethlngitfelfaffirmed 
or  denied.  Thus,  in  the  propofition.  a  triangle  is  half 
of  a  parallelogram,  if  the  bafes  and  altitudes  of  the 
two  be  equal  ;  the  latter  part  is  the  liypothefis,  "  if 
the  bafes,"  &c  and  the  former  the  thefis,  "  a  triangle 
is  half  a  parallelogram." 

In  thrift  logic,  we  are  never  to  pafs  from  the  hypo- 
thefis  to  the  thefis;  that  is,  the  principle  fuppofed 
muH  be  proved  to  be  true,  befoi-e  we  require  the  con- 
iequenceto  be  allowed. 

HYfOTHESis,  in  phyfics,  &c  denotes  a  kind  of 
{yllem  laid  down  from  our  own  imagination,  whereby 
to  account  for  fome  phtnomenon  or  appearance  of  na- 
mre.  Thus  we  have  hypothefis  to  account  for  the 
tides,  for  gravity,  for  magnetifm,  for  the  deluge,  &c. 

The  real  and  fcientific  caufes  of  natural  things  ge- 
nerally lie  very  deep  :  obfervation  and  experiment,  the 
proper  means  of  arriving  at  them,  are  in  moft  cafes  ex- 
tremely flow  ;  and  the  human  mind  is  very  impatient  : 
hence  we  are  frequently  driven  to  feign  or  invent  fome- 
thing  that  may  feem  like  the  caufe,  and  which  is  cal- 
culated to  anfwer  the  feveral  phenomena,  fothal  it  may 
poffibly  be  the  true  caufe. 

Philofophers  are  divided  as  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  fiftions 
or  hypothefes,  which  are  much  lefs  current  now  than 
they  were  formerly.  The  lateft  and  bed  writers  are 
for  excludmg  hypothefes,  and  Handing  wholly  on  ob- 
fervation and  experiment.  Whatever  is  »ot  deduced 
from  phenomena,  fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  an  hypo- 
•  thefis  ;  -and  hypothefes,  whether  metaphyfical,  or  phy- 

fical,  or   mechanical,  or  of  occult  quahties,  have  no 
place  in  experimental  philofophy. 


The  Cartefians  take  upon  them  to  fuppofe  whit  af-  Hypofhe 
fefticfns  in  the  primary  panicles  "f  matter  they  pleafe  ;  l'y""P' 
juil  what  figures,  what  magnitudes,  what  motions,  and  ' 
what  fituations,  they  find  for  their  purpofe.  They 
alfo  feign  certain  unfcen,  unknown  fluids,  and  endue 
them  with  the  moft  arbitrary  properties ;  give  them  a 
fubtilty  which  enables  them  to  pervade  the  pores  o£ 
all  bodies,  and  make  them  agitated  with  the  moft  un- 
accountable motions.  But  is  not  this  to  fet  afide  the 
real  conftitution  of  things  and  to  fubSItute  dreams  in 
their  place  ?  Truth  is  fcarce  attainable  even  by  the 
fured  obfervations  ;  and  will  fanciful  conjeftures  ever 
come  8t  it  ?  Tliey  who  found  their  fpeculations  on  hy- 
pothefes, even  though  they  argue  from  them  regularly, 
according  to  the  ftrifteft  laws  of  mechanics,  may  be 
faid  to  compofe  an  elegant  and  artful  fable;  but  it  it 
ftlll  only  a  fable. 

Hypothesis  Is  more  particularly  applied  in  aftro- 
nomy  to  the  feveral  fyftems  of  the  heavens  ;  or  the 
different  ways  in  which  different  aftronomers  have  fup- 
pofed the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  ranged,  moved,  &c. 

The  principal  hypothefes  are  the  Ptolemaic,  Coper- 
nican,  and  Tychonic.  The  Copern lean  is  now  become 
fo  current,  and  is  fo  well  warranted  by  obfervation, 
that  the  retainers  thereto  hold  it  injurious  to  call  it  aa 
hypothefis      See  Astronomy. 

HYiOTlPOSlS.  See  Oratory,  n<=9r. 
HYPOXIS  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  loth  order, 
Ccronarix.  The  corolla  is  divided  into  fix  parts,  and 
pcrfirting,  fuperlor;  the  capfule  narrowing  at  the  bafe; 
the  i-alyx  a  bivalved  glume. 

HYPSISTARII,  (formed  from  "+'r.f  "higheft),  a 
feft  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  century;  thus  called  from 
the  profcflion  they  made  of  worflilpping  the  moft  high 
God. 

The  doftrlne  of  the  Hypfiftarians  was  an  affemblage 
of  Paganifm,  Judalfm,  and  Chriftianity.  They  ado- 
red the  moft  high  God  with  the  Chriftians;  but  thef 
alfo  revered  fire  and  lamps  with  the  heathens  ;  and  ob- 
ferved  the  fabbath,  and  the  diftinftion  of  clean  and  un- 
clean things  with  the  Jews. 

The  Hypfiftarii  bore  a  near  refemblance  to  the  Eu« 
chites,  or  Maffalians. 

HYRCANIA  (anc.  gcog.),  a  country  of  the  far- 
ther Afia,  lying  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  Mar^  Hyr' 
canum  or  Cafp'itim ;  with  Media  on  the  weft,  Parthia 
on  the  fouth,  and  Marglana  on  the  weft.  Famous 
for  its  tygers  (Virgil)  ;  fof  its  vines,  figs,  and  olives, 
(Strabo). 

Hyrcania    (anc.    geog.)  ;   a   town    of  Lydia,  in 

the   campus  Hyfcanusy  near   Thyatira ;  fo  called   from 

colonlfts  brought  from    Hyrcania,  a  country  lying  to 

the  fouth  of  the  Cafpian  fea.     The  people  called  Hyr- 

can'i  Macedones,  becaufe  a  mixed  people  (Pliny). — An.« 

other  Hyrcania,  the  metropolis  of  the  country  called 

Hyrcania.     Thought  to  be  the   Tape   of  Strabo,  the 

Syrinx  of  Polybius,  the  Zeudracarta  of  Arrlan,  and 

the  Afaac  of  Ifidorus  Characenus. — A  third,  a  ftrong^ 

place  of  Judea,  built  by  Hyrcanus. 

HYSSOP.     SeeHvssopus. 

Hedge-Hrssop.      See  Gratiola, 

HYSSOPUS,   HYSSOP  :  A  genus   of  the  gymno- 

fpermia   order,  belonging    to  the   dldynaniia  clafs  of 

plants.     There  are  three  fpeciesj  but  only  one  of  them. 
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teric  viz.  the  officinaUs,  or  common  hyflbp,  is  Cultivated  for 
life.  This  hath  under- (hrubby,  low,  bufliy  ftalks, 
'""''  ,  proving  a  foot  and  an  half  high  ;  fraall,  fpear-fhaped, 
clofe-fitting,  pppofite  leaves,  with  feveral  fmaller  ones 
riling  from  the  fame  joint ;  and  all  the  ftalks  and 
branches  terminated  by  ereft  whorled  fpikes  of  flowers, 
of  different  colours  in  the  varieties.  They  are  very 
hardy  plants ;  and  may  be  propagated  either  by  flips 
or  cuttings,  or  by  feeds.  The  leaves  have  an  aromatic 
fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent  talle.  Belides  the  general 
virtues  of  aromatics,  they  are  particularly  recommended 
in  humoural  afthmas,  coughs,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
breaft  and  lungs  ;  and  are  faid  notably  to  promote  ex- 
peftoration. 

HyfTop  was  generally  made  ufe  of  in  purifications 
amongll  the  Jews  by  way  of  a  fprinkler.  Sometimes 
they  added  a  little  wool  to  it  of  a  fcarlet  colour ;  for 
example,  ihcy  dipped  a  bunch  of  hyflop,  fome  branch- 
es of  cedar  and  red  wool,  in  water  mingled  with  the 
blood  of  a  bird,  in  the  purification  of  lepers.  HyfTop, 
it  is  probable,  grew  to  a  confiderable  height  in  Jvid^ra, 
fince  the  gofpel  Informs  us  that  the  foldiers  filled  a 
fponge  with  vinegar,  put  it  upon  a  reed  (or  long  ftem) 
of  hyffop,  and  prefented  it  to  our  Saviour  upon  the 
crofs. 

HYSTERICAFF£CTioN,or  Pa^Ton,  (formed  offripa 
"  womb")  ;  a  difeafe  in  women,  called  Mo fuffocation 
(if  the  wonib,  and  vulgarly  _/5/j  of  the  mother.  It  is  a 
fpafmodico-convulfive  a(Te<flion  of  the  nervous  fyftera, 
proceeding,  from  the  womb  ;  for  the  fymptoms  and 
cure  of  which,  fee  Midicine 

HYSTEROM  proteron,  in  grammar  and  rhe- 
toric, a  fpecies  of  the  hyperbaton,  wherein  the  proper 
order  of  conftruftion  is  fo  inverted,  that  the  part  of 
any  lenience  which  (hould  naturally  come  firll  is  placed 
laft  :  as  in  this  of  Terence,  Valet  et  vivit,  for  -yivit  et 
•valet;  and  in  the  following  of  Virgil,  Morlamiir,  <sf 
in  media  arma  ruamus,  for  In  metlla  arma  ruamus,  id 
morlamur. 
'^  HYSTRIX,   in   zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 

'belonging  to  the  order  of  glires,  the  charafters  of 
which  are  thefe  :  They  have  two  fire-teeth,  obliquely 
divided  both  in  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  bcfides 
eight  grinders  ;  and  the  body  is  covered  with  quills  or 
pricklts.     There  aie  four  fpecies,  viz. 

I.  The  cnfiatii,  or  crefted  porcupine,  has  four  toes 
on  the  fcre-feet,  five  toes  on  the  hind-feet,  a  crefted 
head,  a  (hort  tail,  and  the  upper  lip  is  divided  hke 
that  of  a  hare.  The  length  of  tin.-  body  is  about  two 
feet,  and  the  height  about  two  feet  and  an  half.  The 
porcupine  is  covered  with  prickles,  fome  of  thtm  nine 
or  ten  inches  long,  and  about  ^th  of  an  inch  thick, 
l^lke  the  h<  <!ge-hog,  he  rolls  himfclf  up  in  a  globular 
form,  in  which  pofition  he  is  proof  againft  the  attacks 
cf  the  moft  rapacious  animals.  The  prickles  are  cx- 
ccedinj^'ly  ftiarp,  and  each  of  them  has  five  large  black 
and  as  many  white  rings,  which  fucceed  one  another 
alternately  from  the  root  to  the  point.  Thefe  quills 
the  animal  can  ertft  or  let  down  at  pleafure;  when  ir- 
ritated, he  beats  the  ground  with  his  hind-feet,  erects 
his  quills,  ftiakes  his  tail,  and  makes  a  confiderable 
rattling  noife  with  his  quills. — Moll  authors  have  af- 
ferted  that  the  porcupine,  when  irritated,  darts  his 
quills  to  a  confiderable  diftance  againll  the  enemy,  and 
that  he  will  kill  very  large  animals  by  this  means.  But 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 


M.  Buffon  and  feme  other  late  naturalifts  aflfure  us,  that  H)  ftti.t. 
the  animal  poffeffes  no  fuch  power.  M.  Buffon  fre-  *— v— = 
quently  irritated  the  porcupine,  but  never  faw  any 
thing  like  this  darting  of  his  quills.  He  fays  indeed, 
that  when  the  creature  was  much  agitated  with  paf- 
fion,  fome  of  the  quills  which  adhered  but  (lightly  to 
the  ll^in  would  fall  off,  particularly  from  the  tail ;  and 
this  circumftance,  he  imagines,  has  given  rife  to  the 
miftake.  The  porcupine,  though  originally  a  native 
of  Africa  and  the  Indies,  can  live  and  multiply  in  the 
more  temperate  climates  of  Spain  and  Italy  Pliny, 
and  every  other  natural  hiftorian  fince  the  days  of  A- 
riftotle,  tells  us,  that  the  porcupine,  like  the  bear,  coa- 
ceals  itfclf  during  the  winter,  and  that  it  brings  forth 
its  young  in  80  days.  But  thefe  circumftauces  re- 
main to  this  day  uncertain.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
although  this  animal  be  very  common  in  Italy,  no 
peifon  has  ever  given  us  a  tolerable  hllloryof  it.  We 
only  know  in  general,  that  the  porcupine,  in  a  dome- 
ftic  (late,  is  not  a  tierce  or  ill-natured  animal  ;  that 
with  his  foreteeth,  which  are  ftrong  and  (harp,  he  can 
cut  through  a  llrong  board  ;  that  he  eats  bread,  fruits, 
roots,  &c.;  that  he  does  confiderable  damage  when  he 
gets  into  a  garden  ;  that  he  grows  fat,  like  moft  ani- 
mals, about  the  end  of  fummer  j  and  that  his  flcfti  is 
not  bad  food. 

Z.  The  prehenfiUs,  or  Brafillan  porcupine,  has  four 
toes  on  the  fore  feet,  five  on  the  liind-feet,  and  a  long 
tail.  It  is  confideiably  lefs  than  the  former  fpecies ; 
being  only  1 7  inches  long  from  the  point  of  the 
muzzle  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  nine  inches 
long;' the  legs  and  feet  are  covered  with  long  brownifb 
hair ;  the  reft  of  the  body  is  covered  with  quills  inter- 
fperfed  with  long  hairs;  the  quills  are  about  five  inches 
long,  and  about  -rV'h  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  He  feeds 
upon  birds  and  fniall  animals.  He  deeps  in  the  day- 
like the  hedge-h"g,  and  Itarches  for  his  food  ii  the 
night.  He  climbs  trees,  and  fupports  himfelf  by  twill- 
ing his  tail  round  the  blanches.  He  is  generally  found 
in  the  high  grounds  of  America  from  Brafil  to  Loui- 
fiana,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Canada.  His  fle(h  is 
e (teemed  very  good  eating. 

A  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  the  Hoitzlacuatain,  or 
Mexican  porcupine,  (k  CoenJou  de  Buffon).  It  is  of 
a  dulky  colour,  with  very  long  briftles  intermixed  with 
the  down  :  the  fpines  three  inches  long,  (lender,  and 
varied  with  white  and  yellow ;  fcarcely  apparent  ex- 
cept on  the  tail,  which  is,  according  to  Hernandez, 
thicker  and  (horter  than  that  of  the  preceding  fpecies. 
He  adds,  that  the  tail  from  the  middle  to  the  end  is 
free  from  fpines  ;  and  that  it  grows  to  the  bulk  of  a 
middle-fized  dog.  M.  de  Buffon  fays.  Its  length  la 
16  or  17  Inches  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail;  the  tail  9 
French  meafure,  but  taken  from  a  mutilated  (l<in.  It 
inhabits  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  where  it  lives  on 
the  fummer  fruits,  and  may  be  eafily  made  tame.  The 
Indians  pulverife  the  quills,  and  fay  they  arc  very  ef- 
ficacious In  gravelly  cafes  ;  and  applied  whole  to  the 
forehead,  will  relieve  the  molt  violent  headach.  They 
adhere  till  filled  with  blood,  and  then  drop  oS. 

3.  The  Jorfata,  or  Canada  porcupine  (I'Urfon  de 
Buffon),  has  four  toes  on  the  forefeet,  five  on  the 
hind-feet ;  and  has  quills  only  on  the  back,  which  are 
fliort,  and  almoil  hid  among  the  long  hair.  He  is 
about  two  feet  long.  This  fpecies  inhabits  North 
G  America 
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HyftriT.  America  as  high  as  Hudfon's  Bay ;  and  makes  its  nefl 
V  '  '  under  the  roots  of  great  trees.  It  will  alfo  climb 
among  the  boughs,  which  the  Indian}  cut  down  when 
one  is  in  thrm,  and  kill  the  animal  by  flrikingit  over 
the  nofe.  They  are  very  plentiful  near  Hudfon's  Bay; 
and  many  of  the  trading  Indians  depend  on  them  for 
food,  cfteeming  them  both  wholtfome  and  pleafant. 
Thefe  animals  feed  on  wild  fruits  and  bark  of  trees, 
tfpecially  juniper  :  eat  fnow  in  winter,  and  drink  wa- 
ter in  fummer  ;  but  avoid  going  into  it.  When  they 
cannot  avoid  their  purfiier,  they  will  fidle  towards  him, 
in  order  to  touch  him  with  the  quillsj  which  feem  but 
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weak  weapons  of  oiTence  ;  for  on  ftroaking  the  hair,  Hy 
they  will  come  out  of  the  (Icin,  flicking  to  the  hand.  ^~~ 
The  Indians  Hick  them  in  their  nofes  and  ears,  to  make 
holes  for  the  placing  their  ear-rings  and  other  finery  ; 
they  alfo  trim  the  edges  of  their  deer-ikin  habits  with 
fringes  made  of  the  quills,  or  cover  with  them  their 
bark  boxes. 

4.  The  macroura,  has  five  toes  both  on  the  hind  and 
fore  feet  ;  his  tail  is  very  long,  and  the  prickles  are 
elevated.  He  inhabits  the  illes  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  lives  in  the  fore  lis. 


I. 


I  or  :,  the  m'nth  letter  and  third  vowel  of  the  al- 
j  phabet,  is  pronounced  by  throwing  the  breath 
fuddcnly  againll  the  palate,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  la- 
rynx, with  a  fmall  hollowing  of  the  tongue,  and  nearly 
the  fame  opening  of  the  lips  and  talk  as  in  pronoun- 
cing a  or  e.  Its  found  varies :  in  fome  words  it  is 
long  as  high,  mind,  &c.  ;  in  others  (hort,  as  bid,  hid, 
fin,  kc.  ;  in  others,  again,  it  is  pronounced  like  v,  as 
in  col/ier,  onion,  &c.  ;  and  in  a  few,  it  founds  like  ee, 
as  in  m.irhine,  mn^iitine,  &c.  No  Euglidi  word  ends 
in  2,  e  being  either  added  to  it,  01  elfe  the  i  turned 
into  ji. 

But  befides  the  vowel,  there  is  the  /W  confonant  ; 
which,  becaufe  of  its  different  pronunciation,  hab  like- 
vife  a  tliflerent  form,  thus  J,  j.  In  Englilh,  it  has 
the  foft  found  of  g  ;  nor  is  ufed,  but  when  g  foft  is 
required  bef  ire  vowels,  where  g  is  ufually  hard  :  thus 
we  fay,  j.id,  jet,  join,  &c.  inllead  of  gack,  get,  gr/m, 
&c.  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
Englilh  language. 

I,  ufed  as  a  numeral,  fignifies  one,  and  ftands  for 
fo  many  unites  as  it  is  repeated  times  :  thus  I,  one  ; 
II,  two;  III,  three,  &c.  ;  and  when  put  before  a 
hio-her  numeral,  it  fubtrafts  iifelf,  as  IV,  four  ;  IX, 
nine,  &c.  But  when  fet  after  it,  fo  many  are  added 
to  the  hi'T-her  numeral  as  there  are  I's  added  :  thus 
VI  is  5  +  1",  or  fix;  VII,  5+2,  or  feven  ;  VIII,  y-f-j, 
or  eight.  The  ancient  Romans  hkewife  ufed  13  for 
500,  CIO  for  1000,  130  for  5000,  CCID3  for 
10,000,  1033  for  50,000,  and  CCCr333  for 
100,000.  Farther  than  this,  as  Pliny  obferves,  they 
did  not  go  in  their  notation  ;  but,  when  necelTary, 
repeated  the  laft.  number,  as  CCCI333,  CCCI333, 
for  200,000;  CCCI333,  CCCI303,  CCCI333, 
for  300,000  ;  and  fo  on. 

The  ancients  fometimcs  changed  t  into  ;/ ;  as  decu- 
rnus  for  decimus  ;  maxiimtis  for  maximus,  &c. 

According  to  Plato,  the  vowel  i  is  proper  to  exprefs 
delicate,  but  humble  things,  as  in  this  verfe  in  Virgil 
which  abounds  in  I's,  and  is  generally  admired  : 

Aiiipan!  itiimicum  irrl'irm,  nmif^ue  fatifcunt. 


I,  ufed  as  an  abbreviature,  is  often  fubflltutcd 
for  the  whole  word  Ji;sus,  of  which  it  is  the  lirtf. 
letter. 

JABBOK,  a  brook  on  the  oth  -r  fi  !e  of  the  Jordan, 
the  fpring  whereof  is  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  It 
falls  into  Jordan  pretty  near  the  fea  of  Tiberias,  to  the 
fouth  of  this  fea.  Near  this  brook  the  patriarch  Ja- 
cob wreftled  with  the  angel  (Gen.  xxxii.  22).  The 
Jabhok  feparated  the  land  of  the  Ammonites  from 
the  Gaulanitis,  and  the  territories  of  Og  king  of 
Ba(han. 

J.iBKSH,  or  Jabesh-gilead,  was  the  name  of  a 
city,  in  the  half  tribe  of  ManaflTch,  beyond  Jordan. 
The  fcripture  calls  it  generally  Jabelh-Gllead,  becaufe 
it  lay  in  Gilead,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain-;  which 
go  by  this  name.  Eufebius  places  it  fix  miles  from 
Pella,  towards  Gerafa  ;  and  confequently  it  mud  be 
eaftward  of  the  fea  of  Tiberias. 

JABIRU.      See  Mycteria. 

JABLONSKI  (Daniel  Erneft),  a  learned  PolilT* 
Protcllanc  divine,  born  at  Dan:/,ick  in  1663.  He  be- 
came fucceflivcly  mlnifler  of  Magdeburg,  LifTa,  Ko- 
ningfbcrg,  and  Berlin  ;  and  was  at  length  ecclefiallical 
counfellor,  and  prefident  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at 
the  latter.  He  took  great  pains  to  effect  an  union- 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts ;  and  wrote  fome 
works  which  are  in  good  efteem,  particularly  Medita- 
tions on  the  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  <Scc.  He  died 
in  1741. 

Jablonski  (Theodore),  counfellor  of  the  court  of 
PrufTia,  and  fecretary  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences 
at  Berlin,  was  alfo  a  man  of  dillinguifhed  merit.  He 
loved  the  fciences,  and  did  them  honour,  without  that 
ambition  which  is  gjnerally  feen  in  men  of  learn 
ing :  it  was  owing  to  this  modefty  that  the  greatell 
part  of  his  works  were  publifhed  without  his  namci 
He  publilhed,  in  171  1,  a  French;  and  German  Die 
^ionary  ;  a  Courfe  of  Morality,  in  1713;  a  Diction- 
ary of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  1721  ;  and  tranflated 
Tacitus  de  moribus  Germanorum  into  High  Dutch,  ia 
1724. 

JABNEi 
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JABNE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Paleftine,  near 
Joppa  ;  called  Jnmnia  or  Jamn'tal,  by  the  Greeks  and 
^  Romans.  In  Jofhua  xv.  it  I'cems  to  be  called  Jabneel ; 
but  in  2  Chr.n.  xxvi.  Jabne.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Philiftines  by  Uzziah,  who  dtmolifhed  its  fortifications. 
Its  port,  called  jfamn'ttarum  partus,  lay  between  Joppa 
and  Azotus. 

JACAMAR,  in  ornithology.     See  Alcedo. 

JACCA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Arragon,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  a  fort  ; 
feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Jacca,  which  are  part  of  the  Pyrenees.  W. 
Long,  o    19.  N   Lat   44.  22. 

JACK,  in  mechanics,  a  well-known  inflrument  of 
common  ufe  for  raifing  great  weights  of  any  kind. 

The  common  kitchtn-jack  is  a  compound  engine, 
where  the  weight  is  the  power  applied  to  overcome 
the  friftion  of  the  parts  and  the  weight  with  which 
the  fpit  is  charged  ;  and  a  Ready  and  uniform  motion 
is  obtained  by  means  of  the  fly. 

Jack,  in  the  fea-language,  a  fort  of  flag  or  colours, 
difplayed  from  a  maft  eredted  on  the  outer  end  of  a 
Ihip's  bowfprit.  In  the  Britifh  navy  the  jack  is  no- 
tning  more  than  a  fmall  union  flag,  compofed  of  the 
interftftion  of  the  red  and  white  crofles  ;  but  in  mer- 
chant-fhips  this  union  is  bordered  with  a  red  field.  See 
the  article  Union. 

Jack  is  ufed  alfo  for  a  horfe  or  wooden  frame  to 
faw  timber  upon  ;  for  an  inilrument  to  pull  off  a  pair 
of  boots  ;  for  a  great  leathern  pitcher  to  carry  drink 
in  ;  for  a  fmall  bowl  that  ferves  as  a  mark  at  the  exer- 
cife  of  bowling  ;  and  for  a  young  pike. 

Jack  Fljg,  in  a  (hip,  that  hoifted  up  at  the  fprit- 
fail  top  mall  head. 

Jack-Duiu,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of  cor- 
vus.     See  CoRvus. 

This  bird  is  very  mifchievous  to  the  farmer  and 
gardener  ;  and  is  of  fuch  a  thievift  difpofition,  that 
he  will  carry  away  much  more  than  he  can  make  ufe 
of.  There  is  a  method  of  dcllroying  them  by  a  kind 
of  fprings  much  ufcd  in  England  ;  and  is  fo  ufeful, 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  univerfal. — A  ftake  of  about 
five  feet  long  is  to  be  driven  t^rmly  mto  the  ground, 
and  made  fo  fall  that  it  cannot  move,  and  fo  fharp  in 
the  point  that  the  bird  cannot  fettle  upon  it.  Within 
a  foot  of  the  top  there  mull  be  a  holt  bored  through 
it,  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter  ;  through 
this  hole  is  to  be  put  a  Hick  of  about  eight  inches 
long  ;  then  a  horfe- hair  fpringe  or  noofc  is  to  be  made 
fall  to  a  thin  hazel-wand,  and  this  brought  up  to  the 
place  where  the  fliort  ilick  is  placed,  and  carried  with 
it  through  the  hole,  the  remamdev  being  left  open  un 
der  that  Ilick.  The  othrr  end  of  the  hazel  rod  is  to 
be  put  through  a  hole  in  the  itake  near  the  ground, 
and  fallcned  there.  The  itake  is  to  be  planted  among 
the  jick-daw's  fcod,  and  he  will  naturally  be  led  to 
fettle  on  it  ;  but  findin  the  point  too  fharp,  he  will 
defceud  to  the  little  crofs  itick.  This  will  fink  witti 
hi^  weight,  and  the  fpringe  will  reciive  his  leg,  and 
hold  him  fall. 

JACK  ALL,  in  zoology.      See  Ca^is. 

JACK60N  (Thomd^).  an  eminent  Ei.'glifh  divine, 
wa^  born  at  Witton  in  the  bifhopric  of  Durham  in 
'J79»  "^  *  good  family.     He   commenced   doctor  of 
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divinity  at  Oxford  in  1622  ;  and  at  lall  was  made 
chaplain  in  ordinary,  prebendary  of  Winchefter,  and 
dean  of  Peterborough.  He  was  a  very  great  fcholar  ;  J 
and  died  in  1640.  His  performance  upon  the  Creed 
is  a  learned  and  valuable  piece  ;  which,  with  his  other 
works,  was  publiihed  in  1673. 

J. A  COB,  the  fon  of  Ifaac  and  Rebekah,  was  born 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2168,  before  Jefus  Chrift 
1836.  The  hittory  of  this  patriarch  is  given  at  large 
in  the  book  of  Genefis.  He  died  in  Egypt  in  the 
147th  year  of  his  age.  Jofcph  dirtded  that  the  body 
fhould  be  embalmed,  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyp- 
tians;  and  there  was  a  general  mourning  for  him 
throughout  E^ypt  for  fevcnty  days.  Af;er  this,  Jo- 
feph  and  his  brethren,  accompanied  with  the  principal 
men  of  Egypt,  carried  him,  with  the  king  of  Egypt'g 
permiflion,  to  the  burying-place  of  his  fathers  near 
Hebron,  whvre  his  wife  Leah  had  been  interred. 
When  they  were  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  they 
mourned  for  him  again  for  feven  t'ays  ;  upon  which 
occafion  the  place  where  they  ftaid  was  called  Abel- 
mifraim,  or  the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians. 

Jacob  (Ben  Hajim),  a  rabbi  famous  for  the  col- 
leftiun  of  the  Mafotah  in  1525  ;  together  wiih  the 
text  of  the  bible,  the  Chaldaic  paraphrafe,  and  Rabbi- 
nical commentaries 

Jacob  (Ben  Naphthali),  a  famous  rabbi  of  the  5th 
century  :  he  was  one  of  the  principal  maflbrets,  and 
bred  at  the  fchool  of  Tiberias  in  Palciline  with  Ben 
Afer,  another  principal  mafforet.  The  invention  of 
points  in  Hebrew  to  ferve  for  vowels,  and  i)f  accents 
to  facilitate  the  reading  of  that  language,  are  a- 
fcribed  to  thefe  two  rabbis ;  and  faid  to  be  done 
in  an  aflembly  of  the  Jews  held  at  Tiberias,  A.  D. 
476. 

Jacob  (Giles),  an  eminent  law-writer,  born  at 
Romfey  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  in  1686.  Ho 
was  bred  under  a  confiderable  attorney  ;  and  is  prin- 
cipally known  for  his  Law  Didionaty  in  one  vol. 
folio,  which  has  been  often  printed  ;  a  new  and  im- 
proved edition  having  been  lately  given  by  counfellors 
RufFhead  and  Morgan.  Mr  Jacob  alfo  wrote  two 
dramatic  pieces  ;  and  a  Poetical  Regifter,  containing 
the  lives  and  charaftcrs  of  EngKlh  dramatic  poets. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

JACOBiEU.S  (Oliger),  a  celebrated  profeflbr  of 
phyfic  and  philolop'iy  at  Copenhagen,  was  born  ia 
1651  at  Arhiilen  in  the  peniufula  ot  Jutland,  where 
his  fathei  was  bifhop.  Cliriitian  V.  intrulled  him 
with  the  management  of  his  grand  cabinet  of  curio- 
fities;  and  Frederic  IV.  in  1698,  made  him  coun- 
fcllor  of  his  court  of  jullice.  He  wrote  many  medical 
works,  and  fome  exeellcnt  poems. 

J  A  CO  BINE  MONKS,  the  fame  with  DoMtNtcANs. 

JAC  BITE  ',  a  term  of  reproach  bellowed  on  the 
perfon.s  who,  vindicating  the  doftrines  of  p.iffive  obe- 
dience and  non  reliftance  with  relpcft  to  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  princes,  difavcw  the  revulution  in  1688, 
and  aflfert  the  luppofed  rights  and  adhere  to  the  in- 
terclls  of  the  late  abdicated  King  Jainei  and  his  fa- 
mily. 

Jacobites,  in  church   hiftory,  a  feci  of  Chriftians 
in  Sytid  and  Mefopotamia  ;   fo  called,  either  from  Ja- 
cob a   Syrian  who  lived  in  the  rtjgn  of  the   e.tiperor 
G  2  Mauritiue, 
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Mauritius,  or  from  one  Jacob  a  monk  who  flourilhed 
in  the  year  550. 

The  Jacobites  are  of  two  fefts,  feme  following  the 
rites  t)f  the  Latin  church,  and  others  continuing  fe- 
parated  from  the  church  of  Rome.  There  is  alio  a 
divlfjon  among  the  latter,  who  have  two  rival  patri- 
archs. As  to  their  belief,  they  hold  but  one  nature 
in  Jcfus  Chrift  ;  with  rcfpeft  to  purgatory  and  prayers 
for  the  dead,  tliey  are  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the 
Greeks  and  other  eallern  ChrilHans  :  they  confecrate 
unleavened  bread  at  the  cucharift,  and  are  againft 
confeffion,  believing  that  it  is  not  of  divine  inftitu- 
tion. 

JACOBUS,  a  gold  coin,  worth  25  fliillintTS ;  fo 
called  from  King  James  I.  of  England,  in  whofe  reign 
it  was  ftruck.      See  Coin. 

We  ufually  diltinguilh  two  kinds  o(  Jticolus,  the  old 
and  the  neiu;  the  former  vahied  at  25  ftiillings,  weigh- 
ing fix  ptnny weight  ten  grains;  the  latter,  called  alfo 
Ciirolus,  valued  at  23  fliillings,  ift  weight  five  penny- 
weight twenty  grains. 

JACQl'lNIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  bexaudria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  rankin.g  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  de- 
cemfid  ;  the  (lamina  infcrted  into  the  receptacle  ;  the 
berrv  monofpermous. 

JACULATOR,  or  shooting-fish.     See  Ch«- 

TODON. 

JADDESSES  is  the  name  of  an  inferior  orde-r  of 
priefts  in  Ceylon,  who  have  the  care  of  the  chapels  ap- 
propriated to  the  genii,  who  form  a  third  order  of 
gods  among  thefc  idolaters.  Thefe  priefts  are  applied 
to  by  the  people  in  a  time  of  difeafe  or  calamity,  who 
offer  a  cock  on  their  behalf  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the 

dxmons. 

J.'^UE-STONE,  Lapis  nephritiCUS,  qx  Jajpachates, 
a  genus  of  filiceous  earths.  It  gives  fire  with  Heel,  and 
is  femitranfparent  like  flint.  It  does  not  harden  in  the 
fire,  but  melts  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  glafs  into  a 
tranfparenl  green  glafs  with  fome  bubbles.  A  kind 
brought  from  the  liver  of  the  Amazons  in  America, 
and  called  chxoncifwn  Jiwe,  melts  more  eafily  in  the 
focus  into  a  brown  opaque  glafs,  far  lefs  hard  than  the 
ftone  itfelf  The  jade-ftone  is  undtuous  to  the  touch ; 
whence  Mr  Kirwan  feenw  to  fufpeft,  that  it  contains 
a  portion  of  argillaceous  earth,  or  rather  magnefia. 
The  fpccific  gravity  is  from  2.97010  3.389;  the_  tex- 
ture granular,  with  a  greafy  look,  but  exceedingly 
hard,  being  fuperior  in  this  refpca  even  to  quartz  it- 
felf. It  is  infufible  in  the  fire,  nor  can  it  be  diffolvcd 
in  acids  without  a  particular  management;  though 
M.  SaufTure  feems  to  have  extraded  iron  from  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  met  with  of  a  whitifh  milky  colour 
from  China;  but  moftly  of  a  deep  or  pale-green  from 
America.  The  common  lapis  ncphriticus  is  of  a  grey, 
yellowifh,  or  olive  colour.  It  has  its  name  from  a  fup- 
pofition  of  its  being  capable  of  giving  eafe  in  nephritic 
pains,  by  being  applied  externally  to  the  loins.  It 
may  be  diftinguiihcd  from  all  other  ftones  by  its  hard- 
liefs,  femipellucidlty,  and  fpecific  gravity. 

JAFFA,  the  modern  name  of  the  city  of  Jotpa  m 

Judea. 

JAFFATEEN  islands,  the  name  of  four  idands 
in  the  Red  Sea,  viCted  by  Mt  Bruce  in  his  late  travels. 
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They  are  joined  together  by  fhoals  or  funk  rocks;  are  Jafns 


crooked  or  bent  like  half  a  bow ;  and  are  dangerous 
for  (hips  in  the  night-time,  becanfe  there  feems  to  be  , 
a  paflage  between  them,  to  which  while  the  pilots  are 
paying  attention,  they  negleft  two  fmall  funk  rocks  which 
lie  almoft  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  in  deep  wat?r. 
JAFNAPATAN,  a  fea  port  town,  feated  at  the 
north-eaft  end  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  in  the  Eall  In- 
dies. The  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Portnguefe  in 
1658,  and  have  continued  in  the  ponclTion  of  it  fince 
that  time.  They  export  from  thence  great  quantities 
of  tobacco,  and  fome  elephants,  which  are  accounted 
the  moil  docile  of  any  in  the  whole  world.  E.  Long. 
80.  25.  N.  Lat.  9.  30. 

JAGENDORF,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Silefia,  ca- 
pital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  ri- 
ver Oppa.      E.  Long.  I  7.  47.  N.  Lat.  50.  4. 

JAGGERNAUT,  a  black  pyramidal  ftone  wor- 
fhipped  by  the  Gentoos,  who  pretend  that  it  fell  from 
heaven  or  was  miraculouily  piefented  on  the  place 
where  their  temple  ftands.  There  are  many  other 
idols  of  tliis  figure  in  India;  which,  however,  are  all 
but  accounted  copies  from  the  Jaggernaut.  According 
to  the  beft  information  Mr  Grofe  could  obtain,  this 
ftone  is  meant  to  reprefent  the  power  prefiding  over 
univerfal  generation,  which  they  attribute  to  the  ge- 
neral  heat  and  influence  of  the  fun  afting  in  fubordina- 
tion  to  it.  Domellic  idols  of  the  form  of  the  Jag- 
gernaut,  and  dilUnguillied  by  the  fame  name,  are  made 
by  the  Gentoos.  Thefe  are  niched  up  in  a  kind  of 
triumphal  car,  decorated  with  gilding  and  tinfel ; 
which  for  fome  days  they  keep  in  the  bift  apartment 
in  their  houfe.  During  this  time  their  devotion  con- 
fifts  in  exhibiting  the  moll  obfcene  pollures,  and  aft- 
ing  all  manner  of  lafcivioufnefe,  in  fight  as  it  were  of 
the  idol,  and  as  the  moft  acceptable  mode  of  worlhip 
to  that  deity  it  reprefeiits  ;  after  which  they  carry  it 
in  its  gilded  car  in  procefiion  to  the  Ganges,  and 
throw  in  all  together  as  an  acknowledgment  to  that 
river  of  its  congenial  fertilization  with  that  of  the  fun. 
Formerly  this  machine  was  decorated  with  jewels  and 
other  expenfive  ornaments;  but  the  Indians  are  now 
betome  lef;  extravagant,  as  they  found  that  the  Moors, 
and  Chrillians,  watching  the  places  where  they  threv7 
in  their  idols,  dived  for  them  for  the  fake  of  the  jewels 
v^ith  which  they  were  adorned. 

Our  author  conjeflures,  that  this  pyramidal  form  of 
the  Gentoo  idol  was  originally  taken  from  that  of 
flame,  which  always  inclines  to  point  upwards.  From 
this  Indian  deity  he  fuppofes  the  (hape  of  the  Paphian 
Venus  to  have  been  derived,  for  which  Tacitus  could 
not  account.  This  image  had  notliing  of  the  human 
form  in  it,  but  rofe  orbicularly  from  a  broad  bafis,  and 
in  the  nature  of  a  race  goal  tapering  to  a  narrow  con- 
vex a- top  ;  which  is  ex»<5Hy  the  figure  of  the  idol  in 
India,  confecrated  to  fuch  an  oGice  as  that  heathen- 
deity  was  fuppofed  to  prefide  over,  and  to  which,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Ganges  efpecially,  the  Gentoo  vir- 
gins are  brought  to  undergo  a  kind  of  fupcrficial  de- 
floration before  they  are  prefented  to  their  hufbands. 

J  AGO  (Richard),  an  ingenious  poet,  was  vicar  of 
Snltterfield  in  Warwickiliire,  and  reiStor  of  Kimcote  in 
.Leiceiierlliire.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  corre- 
fpondent  of  Mr  Shenftone,  contemporary  with  him  at 
Oxford,  and,  it  is  believed,  his  fchoolfellow  ;  w?.s  of  U- 
5  uiverfity 
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go.  niver(ityColIege;tookthedegreeofM.A.July9.  1739; 
'  was  author  of  feveral  poems  in  the  4th  and  5th  volumes 
of  Dodlley's  Poems;  publidied  a  fermon,  in  1755,  on 
the  Caufes  of  Impenitence  confidercd,  preached  May  4. 
1755,  at  Harbury  in  Warwickfhire,  where  he  was  vi- 
car, on  occiifion  of  a  converfation  faid  to  have  pafled 
between  one  of  the  inhabitants  and  an  apparition  in 
the  church-yard  there  ;  wrote  "Edge-hill,"  a  poem, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  large  fubfcription  in  1767; 
and  was  alfo  author  of  "  Labour  and  Genius,"  1  768, 
4to  ;  of  "  The  Blackbirds,"  a  beautiful  elegy  in  the 
Adventurer  ;  and  of  many  other  ingenious  pcrforman-^ 
ces.     He  died  May  28.  17?!. 

St  Jago,  a  large  river  of  South  America,  which  rifes 
in  the  audience  of  Quito  and  Peru.  It  is  navigable  ; 
and  falls  into  the  South  Sea,  after  having  watered  a  fer- 
tile country  abounding  in  cotton-trees,  and  inhabited 
by  wild  Americans. 

St  'J-ico,  the  largeft,  moft  populous  and  fertile  of 
the  Cape  Verd  ifiands,  on  the  coall  of  Africa,  and  the 
refidence  of  the  Portuguele  viceroy.  It  lies  about 
13  miles  eaftward  from  the  ifland  of  Mayo,  and  a- 
bounds  with  high  barren  mountains  ;  but  the  air,  in 
the  rainy  feafon,  is  very  unwholefome  to  ftrangers.  Its 
produce  is  fugar,  cotton,  wine,  and  feme  excellent 
fruits.  The  animals  are  black  cattle,  horfes,  afles,  deer, 
goats,  hogs,  civet-cats,  and  fome  very  pretty  green 
monkeys  with  black  faces. 

St 'J AGO,  a  handfome  and  confiderable  town  of  South 
America,  the  capital  of  Chili,  with  a  good  harbour,  a 
bifltop's  fee,  and  a  royal  audience.  It  is  feated  in  a 
large  and  beautiful  plain,  abounding  with  all  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  on  the  ri- 
ver Mapocho,  which  runs  acrofs  it  from  eaft  to  weft. 
Here  are  feveral  canals  and  a  dyke,  by  means  of  which 
they  water  the  gardens  and  cool  the  (Ireets. — It  is  very 
much  fubjeft  to  earthquakes.  W.  Long.  69.  35.  S. 
Lat.  33.  40. 

St  Jago  de  Cuba,  a  town  in  North  America,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  illand  of  Cuba,  in  the 
bottom  of  a  bay,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  on  a  river 
of  the  fame  name.   W.  Long.  76.  44.  N.  Lat.  20.  O- 

Jago  de  Ins  Camalkros,  a  town  of  America,  and 
one  of  the  principal  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Yague,  in  a  fertile  foil,  but  bad  air. 
W.  Long.  70.  5.  N.  Lat.  19.  40. 

St  jfAGO  del  Entcru,  a  town  of  South  America,  one 
of  the  moll  confiderable  of  Tucuman,  and  the  ufual 
refidence  of  the  inquifuor  of  the  province.  It  is 
feated  on  a  large  river,  in  a  flat  country,  where  there 
Is  game,  tygers,  guanacos,  commonly  called  camel- 
Jheep,  &.C. 

yAGo  de  la  f^ega,  otherwife  called  Spanijh-tozun,  is 
the  capital  of  the  idand  of  Jamaica,  in  the  Well  In- 
dies ;  and  ftands  in  18°  i'  ncrth  latitude,  and  76^^  45' 
weft  longitude.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  In  breadth  ;  and  contains 
between  500  and  600  houfes,  with  about  4000  inhabi- 
tants of  all  colours  and  denominations.  This  town  is 
fituated  in  a  dclightiul  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Cobre,  13  miles  from  Kingfton,  and  10  from  Port 
Royal;  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  commander  in  chief: 
and  here  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  is  held,  four 
times  in  the  year,  ^'(x;.  on  the  lafl.  Tucfdays  of  February, 
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May,  Auguft,  and  November,  and  fits  three  weeks. —     Jaquar 
St  Jago  de  la  Vega  Is  the  county-town  of  Middlefex,         |i 
and  belongs   to  the  parifh  of  St  Catharine;   in  which,    _         ■ 
parlfli   there  are    11    fugar-plantations,   108  pens,  and 
other  fettlements,  and  about  10,000  flaves. 

JAGUAR,  or  Jaquar,  a  nam.e  given  to  the  Brafi- 
lian  once,  a  fpecies  of  Fklis.     See  Felis,  fpec.  vi. 

J  AGUEEK,  in  Eaft  India  affairs,  any  penfion  from 
the  Grand  Mogul,  or  king  of  Delhi ;  generally  fuch  as 
are  EfTigned  for  military  fervlccs. 

JAGUEERDAR,  the  holder  or  pofrcfl"or  of  a  ja- 
gucer.  It  comes  from  three  Perftan  words,  Ja  "  a 
place  ;"  gueriftwi  "  to  take  ;"  and  dafhtun  "  to  hold;" 
quaf^  "  a  place  holder  or  penfioner."  in  the  times  of 
the  Mogul  empire,  all  the  great  officers  of  the  court, 
called  omrahs,  vitre  allowed  jngueert,  either  in  lands  of 
which  they  coUefted  the  revenues,  or  afUgnments  upon 
the  revenues  for  fpeclfied  funis,  payable  by  the  lord  lien- 
tenant  of  a  province  :  which  fums  were  vir  their  main- 
tenance, and  the  fupport  of  fuch  troops  as  they  were 
ncceffitated  to  bring  into  the  field  when  demanded  by 
the  emperor,  as  the  condition  of  their  jagueers,  which 
were  always  revokable  at  pleafure. 

JAIL-FEVER,  a  very  dangerous  diftemper  of  the 
contagious  kind,  ariiing  from  the  putrefcent  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  blood  and  juices.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined 
to)  Medicine. 

JAL.-\P,  In  botany  and  the  materia  medica,  the 
root  of  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus  or  bind-weed.  See 
Convolvulus. 

This  root  is  brought  to  us  in  thin  tranfvcrfe  flices 
from  Xalapa,  a  province  of  New  Spain.  Such  pieces 
fhould  be  chofen  as  are  moft  conipaft,  hard,  weighty, 
dark-coloured,  and  abound  moft  with  black  circular 
itriac.  Slices  of  bryony  root  are  faid  to  be  fometimes 
mixed  with  thofe  of  jalap  :  thefe  may  be  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  whiter  colour  and  lefs  comp^ft  tex- 
ture. This  root  has  no  fmell,  and  very  little  tatte  upon 
the  tongue  ;  but  when  fwallowed,  it  aflfccts  the  throat 
with  a  lenfe  of  heat,  and  occafions  a  plentiful  difcharge 
of  faliva.  Jalap  In  fubftance,  taken  in  a  dofe  of  about 
half  a  dram  (lefs  or  more,  according  to  the  circum- 
flances  of  the  patient)  in  pkthoric,  or  cold  phlegmatic 
habits,  proves  an  effedtual,  and  in  general  a  fate  purga- 
tive, performing  Its  office  mildly,  fcldom  occafioninj 
naufea  or  gripes,  which  too  frequently  accompany  the 
other  llrong  cathartics.  In  hypochondriacal  diforders, 
and  hot  bilious  temperaments,  it  gripes  violently  If  the 
jalap  be  good  ;  but  rarely  takes  due  effect  as  a  purge. 
An  extraft  made  by  water  purges  almoft  univerfally, 
but  weakly  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  has  a  confiderable  ef- 
fect by  urine.  The  root  remaining  after  this  procefs 
giipes  violently.  The  pure  relln,  prepared  by  fpirit  of 
wine,  occafions  moft  violent  gripings,  and  other  diilref- 
fing  fymptoms,  but  fcarce  proves  at  all  cathartic  :  tri- 
turated with  fugar,  cr  \vith  almonds  Into  the  form  of 
an  emulfion,  or  dlffolved  in  fpirit,  and  mixed  with  fy— 
rups,  It  purges  plentifully  in  a  fmall  dofe,  without  oc- 
cafioning  much  diforder  :  the  part  of  the  jalap  remain- 
ing after  the  feparatlon  of  the  refin,  yields  to  water  an 
extraft,  which  has  no  effeft  as  a  cathartic,  but  operates 
powerfully  by  urine.  Its  officinal  preparations  are  an 
extnift  made  with  water  and  fpirit,  a  fimple  tinfture,, 
and  a  compound  powder. — I'rederick  Hoffman  parti»- 
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ciilarly  cautions  againft  giving  this  medicine  to  chil 
dren  ;  and  affiircs  us,  that  it  will  deftroy  appetite,  wea- 
ken the  body,  and  perhaps  occafion  even  dtath.  In 
this  point,  this  celebrated  ptaAitioner  was  probably  de- 
ceived :  children,  whofe  veirds  are  lax,  and  the  fond 
foft  ani  lubricating,  bear  thefe  kinds  of  medicines,  as 
GeofFroy  obferves,  better  than  adults  ;  and  accordingly 
inoculators  make  much  ufe  of  the  tinCtute  mixed  with 
fimple  fyrup.  Tlie  compound  powder  is  employed  in 
dropfy,  as  a  hydragogue  purge  ;  and  where  ilimulus  is 
not  contraindicated,  jalap  is  confidered  asafafe  cathartic. 

JALEMUS.  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  mournful 
fong,  ufed  upon  occafion  of  death,  or  any  other  af- 
fecting accident.  Hence  the  Greek  proverbs  had  their 
original  la^iAt"  ^y.^irtfot,  or  4""'-^<"''P°>,  i-  e.  more  fad  or 
colder  than  a  jalenms .  ff  t»{  la^aua;  ij-Jfaxnof,  'worthy  to 
be  ranked  among  jalemufes, 

JAMAD  '*-R:  An  ofScer  of  horfe  or  foot,  in  Hin- 
dollan.  Alfo  the  head  or  fuperintendant  of  the  Peons 
in  the  Sewaury,  or  train  of  any  great  man. 

JAMAIi.  A,  an  ifiand  of  the  Well  Indies,  the  largeft 
ef  'he  Antilles,  Iving  between  i  7'  and  19'^  N.  l.at.  and 
between  76°  and  79^  \V.  Long.  »  in  length  near  170 
miles,  and  about  60  in  breadth.  It  approaches  in  its 
fig\ire  to  an  oval.  The  windward  palTage  right  before 
it  hath  the  ifland  of  Cuba  on  the  weft,  and  Hilpaniola 
on  the  eaft,  and  is  about  20  leagues  in  breadth. 

This  ifland  was  difcovcred  by  admiral  Chriflopher 
Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage,  who  landed  upon  it 
May  5.  1494  ;  and  was  fo  much  charmed  with  i',  as  al- 
ways to  prefer  it  to  the  rell  of  the  idands  :  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  his  fon  chole  it  for  his  dukedom.  It 
was  fettled  by  Juan  d'  Efquivel  A.  D  1  509,  who  built 
the  town,  which,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  called 
■Seville,  and  1  i  leagues  farther  to  the  call  (lood  Me- 
lilla.  Oiillon  was  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  leatcd 
on  what  is  now  called  Blue  Fields  River.  '  11  thefe 
are  gone  to  decay  ;  but  Si  Jago,  now  Spanifh  Town, 
is  itill  the  capital.  The  Spaniards  held  this  country 
i6o  years,  and  in  their  time  the  principal  commodity 
was  cacao  ;  they  had  an  immenfe  Itock  of  liorfcs,  affes, 
and  mules,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  caf.le.  The 
Eng'ilh  landed  here  undei  Penn  and  Venables,  May 
I  I.  1654,  and  quickly  reduced  the  iiluid.  Cacao  was 
alfo  theii  principal  commodity  till  the  old  trees  decay- 
ed, and  the  new  ones  did  not  thrive  ;  and  then  the 
planters  from  Barbadoes  introduced  fugar-cancs,  which 
hath  been  the  great  ftaple  ever  ("nice. 

The  prolpeft  of  this  ifland  from  the  fea,  by  reafon 
of  its  cop.itant  verdure,  and  many  tair  and  fafe  bays,  is 
wonderfully  pleafant.  The  coalt,  and  for  fome  miles 
within,  the  land  is  low  ;  but  removing  farther,  it  rife-i 
and  becomes  hilly.  I'he  whole  ifle  is  divided  by  a 
ridge  of  mountains  running  eaft  and  welt,  iome  riiing 
to  a  great  height  :  and  thefe  are  oompofcd  of  rock  and 
a  very  hard  clay  ;  through  which,  however,  the  rains 
that  fall  inccflrtntly  upon  them  have  worn  long  and 
deep  cavities,  which  they  call  gullies.  Thefe  moun- 
tains, however,  are  far  irom  being  unpleafant,  as  they 
are  crowned  even  to  their  fummits  by  a  variety  of  fine 
trees.  There  are  alfo  about  a  hundred  rivers  that  iffue 
from  them  on  both  fides;  and,  though  nunc  ot  them 
are  navigable  for  any  thing  but  canoes,  are  both  plea- 
Zing  and  profitable  in  many  other  refpeds.     The  cli- 
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mate,  like  that  of  all  countries  between  the  tropics,  13  Jamaltj 
very  warm  tov.dr'sthe  fea,  and  in  marlhy  pUces  uii-  '——»■•" 
healthy  ;  but  la  niore  elevated  fituations,  cooler  ;  and, 
where  people  live  temperately,  to  the  full  as  wholcfome 
as  in  any  part  of  the  Weil  Indies  The  rains  fall  hea- 
vy for  about  a  fortnight  in  the  months  of  May  and 
Oftober;  and,  as  they  are  thecauie  of  fertility,  are  ftyled 
feafons.  Thunder  is  pretty  frequent,  and  fometimes 
fhowers  of  hail  :  but  ice  or  fnow,  except  on  the  tops  of 
the  m)untains,  are  never  feen  :  but  on  them,  and  at  na 
very  great  height,  the  air  is  exceedingly  cold. 

The  mull  callern  parts  of  this  ridge  are  famous  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Blue  Mountahis  This  great 
chain  of  rugged  rocks  dcfend.s  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
illand  from  thofe  boillerous  norih  weft  winds,  which 
might  be  fatal  to  their  produce.  Their  llreams,  though 
fmall,  fuppiv  the  inhabitants  with  good  water,  which 
is  a  great  blcffing,  as  their  wells  are  ;jenerally  bracki/h. 
The  Spaniards  were  perfuaded  that  thefe  hills  abounded 
with  metaN  :  but  we  do  not  find  that  they  wrought  any 
mines  ;  or  if  they  did,  it  was  only  copper,  of  which  they 
faid  the  bells  in  the  church  of  St  Jago  were  made. 
I'liey  have  feveral  hot  fprini's,  which  have  done  great 
cures.  The  climate  was  certainly  more  temperate  be- 
fore the  great  earthquake;  and  the  ifland  was  fnppofed 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  hurricanes,  which  fince  then 
it  hath  feverely  felt.  The  heat,  however,  is  very  much 
tempered  by  land  and  fea  breezes ;  and  it  is  aflerted, 
that  the  hotteft  time  of  the  day  is  about  eight  in  the 
morning.  In  the  night  the  wind  blows  from  the  land 
en  all  fides,  fo  that  no  fliips  can  then  enter  their  ports. 

In  an  ifiand  fo  large  as  this,  which  contains  above 
five  millions  of  acres,  it  may  be  very  reafonably  con- 
ceived that  there  are  great  variety  of  foils.  Some  of 
thefe  are  deep,  black,  and  rich,  and  mixed  with  a  kind 
of  potter'b  earth;  others  fhallow  and  fandy;  and  fome  of 
a  middle  nature.  There  are  many  favannahs,  or  wide 
plain^,  without  (tones,  in  which  the  native  Indians  had 
luxuriant  crops  of  maize,  which  the  Spaniards  turned 
into  meadows,  and  kept  in  them  prodigious  herds  of 
cattle.  Some  of  thefe  favannahs  are  to  be  met  with 
even  amongit  the  mountains.  All  thefe  different  foils 
may  be  juiUy  pronounced  fertile,  as  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  found,  if  tolerably  cultivated,  and  applied  to 
proper  purpofes.  A  fufficient  proof  of  this  will  arife 
from  a  very  curfory  review  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
produce  of  this  fpacious  country. 

It  abounds  in  maize,  pulfe,  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
meadows  of  fine  grafs,  a  variety  of  beautiful  flowers, 
and  as  great  a  variety  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and 
other  ricT  fruits  Ultful  animals  there  are  of  all  forts, 
horfes  aflls,  mules,  bl  ick  cattle  of  a  large  fize,  and  (heep, 
the  flcfii  of  which  is  well  tailed,  though  their  wool  is 
hairy  and  bad.  Here  are  alio  goats  and  hogs  in  great 
plenty  ;  fea  and  river  filh  ;  wild,  tame,  and  water  fowl. 
Amongll  other  commodities  of  great  value,  they  have 
the  lugar-cane,  cacao,  indigo,  pimento,  cotton,  ijinger, 
and  coffee  ;  trees  for  timhti  and  other  ufes  fucii  as 
mahogany,  manchineel.  whi'.e  wo  )d,  which  no  worm 
will  touch,  cedar,  olives,  and  many  more.  Befides 
thefe,  th-y  have  fullick,  red  wood,  and  various  oiher 
materials  for  dyeing  To  thefe  «e  rn,i\  add  a  multi- 
tujL  or' val. table  drugs,  fuch  as  guaiacurr.  china  f.'fa- 
parilla,  callia,  tamarinds,  vanellas,  and  tht  prickie  pear 

or 
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maica.    or  opuntia,  which  produces  the  cochineal  ;  with  no  in- 

-\' '  con'"dciable   number  of  odorittrous  gums.      Near  the 

coaft  they  have  falt-ponds,  with  which  they  I'upply 
their  own  confumptioD,  and  might  make  any  quantity 
they  pleafed. 

As  this  ifland  abounds  with  rich  commodities,  it  is 
happy  likewife  in  having  a  number  of  tine  and  fafe 
ports.  Point  Morant,  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the 
ifland,  S.ath  a  fair  and  commodious  bay.  Pafling  on 
to  the  fouth)  there  is  Port  Royal  :  on  a  neck  of  land 
which  lorine  one  fide  of  it,  there  ftood  once  the  falreft 
town  in  the  ifland  ;  and  the  harboiir  is  as  fine  a  one  as 
can  be  wlfhed,  capable  of  holdiag  a  thoufand  large 
vefTels,  and  lli!!  the  ftation  of  our  fquadroii.  Old 
Harbour  is  alfo  a  convenient  port  fo  is  Maccary  Bay  ; 
and  there  are  at  leall  twelve  more  between  this  and 
the  weftern  extremity,  which  is  point  Negrillo,  where 
our  Ihips  of  war  lie  when  there  is  a  war  with  Spain. 
On  the  north  fide  there  is  Orange  Bay,  Cold  Huibour, 
Rio  Novo,  Montego  Bay,  Port  Antonio,  one  of  the 
fined  in  the  ifland,  and  fcveral  others.  The  north- 
weft  winds,  which  fometimes  blow  furioufly  on  this 
coaft,  render  the  country  on  that  fide  lefs  fit  for  canes, 
but  pimento  thrives  wonderfully  ;  and  certainly  many 
other  ftaples  might  be  raifed  in  fmall  plantations,  which 
are  frequent  in  Barbadoes,  and  might  be  very  advan- 
tageous here  in  many  refpefts. 

The  town  of  Port  Royal  ftood  on  a  point  of  land 
running  far  out  into  the  fea,  narrow,  fanuy,  and  inca- 
pable of  producing  any  thing.  Yet  the  excellence  of 
the  port,  the  convenience  of  having  (hips  of  feven  hun- 
dred tons  coming  clofe  up  to  their  wharfs,  and  other 
advantages,  gradually  attraAed  inhabitants  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  though  many  of  their  habitations  were 
built  on  piles,  there  were  near  two  thoufand  houfcs  in 
the  town  in  its  moft  flourilliing  Itate,  and  which  let  at 
high  rents.  The  earthquake  by  which  it  was  over- 
thrown happened  on  the  yth  of  June  1692,  and  num- 
bers of  people  periflied  in  it.  This  earthquake  was 
followed  by  an  epidemic  difeafe,  of  which  upwards  of 
three  thoufand  died  :  yet  the  place  was  rebuilt;  but  the 
grtEteft  part  was  reduced  to  alhcs  by  a  fire  that  hap- 
pened on  the  9th  of  January  1703,  and  then  the  inlia- 
bitants  removed  moftly  to  Kingfion.  It  was,  however, 
rebuilt  for  the  third  time  ;  and  was  raifing  towards  its 
former  grandeur,  when  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  fea, 
Auguft  28.  1722.  There  is,  notwithftanding,  a  finall 
town  there  at  this  day.  Hurricanes  fince  that  time 
have  often  happened, andoccafionedterrible  dcvallations. 
The  ifland  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Middiefex, 
Surry,  and  Cornwall;  containing  aopariflies,  over  each 
of  which  prefixes  a  m.agiftrate  ilyled  a  cujlos  ;  but  thefe 
parifhes  in  point  of  fize  are  a  kind  of  hundreds.  The 
whole  contain  36  towns  and  villages,  18  churches  and 
chapels,  and  about  23.000  white  inhabitants. 

The  adrainillration  of  public  affairs  is  by  a  gover- 
nor and  council  of  royal  appointment,  and  the  rcpre- 
fentatives  of  the  people  in  the  lower  houfe  of  afTembly. 
They  meet  at  Spanlih  Town,  and  things  are  conducted 
with  great  order  and  dignity.  Tiie  lieutenant-gover- 
nor and  commander  in  chief  has  L.5000  currency,  or 
I-.35571  :  8  :  6i,  Sterl.  bcfides  which,  he  has  a  houfe  in 
Spanlih- town,  a  pen  or  a  farm  adjoining,  and  a  polinkor 
mountain  for  provifions ;  a  fecrctary,  an  under-fecreta- 
ry,  and  a  Jomcllic  chaplain. 
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The  honourable  the  council  confifts  of  a  prefident  Jamaica, 
and  lon.embers;  with  a  clerk,  at  L.  270,  chaplain  *'~"'v~~ 
L.  100,  uflier  of  the  black  rod  and  mefTenger  L.  250. 

The  honourable  the  aflembly  confitts  of  43  members, 
one  of  whom  If  chofen  fpeaker  To  this  alfemblv  be- 
long a  clerk,  with  L.ioco  falary  ;  a  chaplain,  L.  150; 
meffenger,  L.  700  ;  deputy,  L.  140  ;  and  printer, 
L.  200. 

The  number  of  members  returned  by  each  parifli  and 
county  are,  for  Middiefex  i"^,  viz.  St  Catharine  3,  St 
Dorothy  2,  St  John  2,  St  Thomas  in  the  Vale  2,  Cla- 
rendon 2,  Vere  2,  St  Mary  2,  St  Ann  2  :  For  Surry 
\f),  viz.  Kingfton  3,  Port  Royal  3,  St  Andrew  2,  St 
David  2,  St  Thomas  in  the  Eaft  2,  Portland  2,  St 
George  2  :  For  C'lrnwaU  10,  viz.  St  Elizabeth  2, 
Weftmoreland  2,  Hanover  2,  St  James  2,  Trelaw- 
ncy  2. 

The  high  court  of  chancery  confifts  of  the  chancel- 
lor (governor  for  the  time  being),  2j  mafteis  in  ordi- 
nary, and  20  maflers  extraordinary  ;  a  regifter,  and 
clerk  of  the  patents;  ferjcant  at  arms,  and  inace-bear- 
er.  The  court  of  vice  admiralty  has  a  fole  judge,  judge 
furrogate,  and  commllTary,  King's  advocate,  principal 
regifter,  marlhal,  and  a  dcputy-marflial.  The  court  of 
ordinary,  confifts  of  the  ordinary  (governor  for  the  time 
beinj),  and  a  clerk.  The  fupreme  court  of  judicature, 
has  a  cliief  juftlce,  L.  120,  and  16  affiliant  judges  ;  at- 
torney-general, L.  400  ;  clerk  of  the  courts,  L.  100; 
clerk  of  the  crown,  L.  350  ;  folicitor  for  the  crown; 
33  commiffioners  for  takinjf  afilJavits  ;  a  provoft-mar* 
flial-gcneral,  and  eight  deputies  ;  i  S  barrifters,  befidea 
the  attorney-general  and  advocate-general ;  and  upward 
of  120  pratlifing  attornics  at  law. 

The  commerce  of  Jamaica  is  very  cotifidcrable,  not 
only  with  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
with  Africa,  North  and  S  nith  Ameiica,  the  Weft  Ii."- 
dia  iflands,  and  the  Spanifti  main.  The  fiiips  annually 
employed  are  upwards  of  500  fail. 

The  following  account  of  the  exports  of  this  ifland 
In  I  770,  as  given  by  Abbe  Raynal,  but  which  in  feve- 
lal  particulars  appears  to  be  under- lated,  will  contri- 
bute more  than  all  that  hath  been  faid,  to  fhovv  tin 
iiiiportance  of  Jamaica.  They  confifted  in  2249  bales 
of  cotton,  which  at  10  pounds  per  bale,  the  price  in 
the  ifland,  amounts  to  22,4901.  ;  1S73  hundredweight 
of  coffee,  at  three  pounds  five  ftiillmgs  per  hundred, 
6oS!sl. ;  2753  bags  of  ginger,  at  two  pounds  five 
(liiUings  per  bag,  6194I.  ;  22!  i  hides,  at  feven  /hil- 
lings per  hide,  773  1.  ;  16,475  puncheons  of  rum,  at 
lol.  per  puncheon,  164,7^01.  Mahogany,  15,282 
pieces  and  8500  feet,  50,0001.  Of  pimento,  2,0X9,734 
pound.s  weight,  52,243!.  Sugar,  57,675  hogfljeadsy 
6425  tierces,  52  barrels,  at  feventeen  pounds  ten  fliil- 
llngs  per  hogfliead,  twelve  pounds  per  uierce,  and  four 
pounds  per  barrel,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
1,086,620 1.  Sarfaparilla,  205  bags,  at  ten  pounds 
per  bag,  2250  1.  Exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, 1,391,2101.  To  North  America,  146,3241.1 
To  the  other  iflands,  595  1.  Total  of  the  exports, 
'.5.^^8,7301. 

The  following  is  a  general  view  of  the  property  and» 
chief  produce  of  the  whole  ifland  in  I  786,  as  prefixed., 
by  Mr  Beckford  to  his  defcriptive  account  of  Ja- 
maica \ 
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Counties. 

Sugar 
Eftates. 

Other 
Settle- 
ments. 

Slaves. 

Produce. 

Hhds.  of 

Sugar. 

Middlefex 
Surry     - 
Cornwall 

350 
388 

917 
540 
S6i 

87100 
75600 
90000 

31500 

34900 
39000 

Total 

1061 

2018 

255700 

105400 
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It  (liould   be  here  obferved,    that    where'  ti'o  liog3-    Jamaic 
Cattle.        lieads  of  fugar  are  made,  there  is  at  leaft  one  puncheon  ,     ,  I' 
of  rum  ;  but   the   proportion   has  been   of  late  years  ."^  " ' 

more  confiderable :    the  quantity  of    the    latter   will 

75000       therefore  be  52,700  puncheon*. 

80000 

69500 

224500 


A  comparative  view  between  the  years  1768  and  1786. 
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Sugar  Eftates 

323 

146 

350 
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388, 

65. 

41G 

Sugar  Hhds. 

24050 

31500 

15010 

34900 

29100 

39000 

68160 

105400 

37240 

Negroes 

66744 

87100 

39542 

75600 

'  60614    93000 j 

166900 

255700 

88800 

Cattle 

59510 

75000 

25465 

80000 

'  54775 

69500 ] 

•3575° 

224500 

88750 

22 
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ditto. 

8 

ditto. 

4 

ditto. 

14 

ditto. 

57 

ditto. 

22 

ditto. 

10 

ditto. 

5 

ditto. 

From  the  above  fcheme  it  appears,  how  confider- 
able has  been  the  increafe  of  fugareftates,  and  confe- 
quently  of  produce  of  negroes  and  cattle  in  eighteen 
years:  and  in  the  fame  portion  of  time  (it  is  faid), 
if  proper  encouragement  were  given,  they  might  be 
augmented  in  a  threefold  proportion. 

The   common   valuation   of  an  eftate  in  Jamaica  as 
follows  : 
Cane  land  (the  canes  upon  it  valued       Sterling 

feparately)  at         -  -  ;^.  22  per  acre. 

Plants 

Cane  land.  In  ratoons  and  young  plants 
Pafture  land  ... 

Wood  land  ... 

Provifions  ... 

Negroes  ... 

Mules 
Steers 

Breeding  cattle,  &c. 
Works,  water,  carts,  &c.       -       -       from  7  to  10,000 

If  a  planter  would  wifh  to  leafe  his  eftate  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  his  incsme  would  be  large  if  he  could 
get  only  lod.  fterling  a  day  for  his  negroes  (the  lofs 
made  good),  without  requiring  any  thing  for  his  land 
or  works. 

JAMBI,  or  Jambis,  a  fea-port  town  and  fmall 
kingdom  of  Afia,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra.  It  Is  a  trading  place.  The  Dutch  have  a 
fort  here  ;  and  export  pepper  from  thence,  with  the 
beft  fort  of  canes.     E.  Long.  103.  ^^.  S.  Lat.  o.  30. 

JAMBIA  Vicus.     See  YAMiio. 

IAMBIC,  In  ancient  poetry,  a  fort  of  verfe,  fo 
called  from  its  confifting  either  wholly,  or  la  great 
part,  of  iambus's.     See  Iambus. 

Ruddiman  makes  two  kinds  of  Iambic,  viz.  dimeter 
and  trimeter  ;  the  former  comaining  four  feet,  and  the 
latter  fix.     And  as  to  the  variety  of  their  feet,  they 
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confift  wholly  of  Iambus's,  as  in  the  two  following  ver- 
fcs  of  Horace  : 

12       3       4        5         <5 
Dim.   Iiiar  fit  te\Jluo\Jiui | 
Trim.   Suis   iff  t\pfa  Ro\ma  •ui\rihus\ruit. 
Or,  a  daftylus,  fpondeus,  anapeftus,  and  fometimes 
trlbrachys,    obtain   in   the   odd   places  ;    and   the   tri- 
brachys   alfo   in    the   even    places,   excepting  the  lalL 
Examples  of  all  which  may  be  fecn  in  Horace  ;  as. 
Dimeter. 
1234  5         6 

CaMdi\a  tra\8ati\t\dape3\ 
Vide\re  propL\rantes  domum\ 
Trimeter. 
^yuo  quh\fceh\J}l  rui\tii\aiil\cur  Jex\lens. 
Prius\que  ca\lum fi\det  in\ftrius\miiri. 
Aitti\lus  at\que  cam\lus  br/mi\dd'  r/f\i^lorcm. 
Piividuml'/ue  /:po\r'  aut  ad\venam  laque(j\gi-uem. 
JAMBLICUS,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Plato- 
nic phllofophers,  one  of  whom  was  of  Colchis,  and  the 
other  of  Apamea  in   Syria.     The  firft,  whom  Julian 
equals  to    Plato,  was  the  difciple  of   Anatolius  and 
Porphyry,  and  died  under  the  reign    of  the   emperor 
Conftantine. — The   fecond   alfo  enjoyed  great  reputa- 
tion.    Juliap  wrote   feveral  letters  to  nim,  and  it  is 
faid  he  was  poifoncd  under  the  reign  of  Valens.  —  It  ia 
not  known  to  which  of  the  two  we  ought  to  attribute 
the  works  we  have  In  Greek  under  the  name  of  ymn- 
blkus,  viz.    I.   The  hlftoiy  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  feft  of  the  Pythagoreans.      2.  An  exhortation 
to  the  Itudy  of  philofophy.      3.   A  piece  againft  Por- 
phyry's letter  on  the  myfteries  of  the  Egyptians. 

JAMBOLIFERA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  ci  afs  of 
plants  ;  and  In  the  natural  method  ranking  with  tliofe 
of  which  the  order  Is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quadri- 
dented  ;  the  corolla  tetrapetalous,  and  funnel-lhaped  ; 
the  filaments  a  little  plane  ;  the  fligraa  fimple. 

IAMBUS, 


JAM 
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lin?,        IAMBUS,  in   tl>e   Greek    and    Latin    profody,  a 
S3-     poetical  foot,  confifting  of  a  (hort  fyllable  followed  by 
a  long  one ;  as  in 

It  '  t)  -  V  -       V  - 

0ia  xtyi',  Del,  meds. 
Syllala  lon^a  Irev'i  fuhjeda  vacatur  iambus,   as   Horace 
exprefies  it  ;  who  alfo  calls  the  iambus  a  fwift,  rapid 
foot,  pes  citus. 

The  word,  according  to  fome,  took  its  rife  from 
Iambus,  the  fon  of  Pan  and  Echo,  who  invented  this 
foot;  or,  perhaps,  who  only  ufed  fhaip  biting  expref- 
fions  to  Ceres,  when  afflifted  for  the  death  of  Proftr 
pine.  Others  rather  derive  it  from  the  Greek  '©-,  ve- 
nenum  "  poifon  ;"  or  from  '"^Stl^j,  nia'leJuo  "  I  rail, 
or  revile  ;"  becanfe  the  verfes  corapoled  of  iambus's 
were  at  firft  only  ufed  in  fatire. 

JAMES  (St  )  called  the  Greater,  the  fon  of  Zebe- 
dee,  and  the  brother  of  John  the  evangelift,  was  born 
at  Belhfaida,  in  Galilee.  He  was  called  to  be  an 
apoftie,  together  wiih  St  John,  as  they  were  mending 
their  nets  with  their  father  Zebedee,  who  was  a  fillicr- 
Inan  ;  when  Chtift  gave  them  the  name  of  Boanerges, 
or  Sons  of  Thunder.  They  then  followed  Chrift,  were 
witnefles  with  St  Peter  of  the  transfiguration  on  mount 
Tabor,  and  accompanie:!  our  Lord  in  the  garden  of 
blives.  It  is  believed  that  St  James  firft  preached  the 
gofpel  to  the  difpcrfed  fews  ;  and  afterwards  returned 
to  Judea,  where  he  preached  at  Jerufalem,  when  the 
Jews  raifcd  up  Plerod  Agrippa  agalnft  him,  who  put 
him  to  a  ctuel  death  about  the  year  44.  Thus  St 
James  was  the  firft  of  the  apoftlcs  who  fuifered  martyr- 
dom. St  Clement  of  Alexandria  relates,  that  his  ac- 
cufer  was  fo  ftruck  with  his  conftancy,  that  he  became 
•  converted  and  fufFered  with  him.  There  is  a  magni- 
ficent church  at  Jerufalem  which  bears  the  name  of  St 
yamts,  and  belongs  to  the  Armenians.  The  Spa- 
niards pretend,  that  they  had  St  James  for  their  a- 
poftle,  and  boaft  of  pofTefling  his  body  ;  but  Baronius, 
in  his  Annals,  refutes  theii   pretenfioiis. 

jAMts  (St.),  called  the  Lefs,  an  apoflle,  the  brother 
of  Jude.  and  the  fon  of  Cleophas  and  Mary  the  fider 
of  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  is  called  in  Scripture  the 
jfuji,  and  tli;  Irolher  of  Jefus,  who  appeared  to  him 
m  particular  after  his  refurrcdlion.  He  was  the  firft^ 
bidiop  of  Jerufalem.  when  Ananias  II.  high  priell  of 
the  Jews,  caufed  him  to  be  condemned,  and  delivered 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  people  and  the  Pharifees, 
who  threw  him  down  fiom  the  fteps  of  the  temple, 
when  a  fuller  daihod  out  his  brains  with  a  club,  about 
the  year  62.  Kit  life  was  fo  holy,  that  Jofephus  con- 
fiders  the  ruin  of  Jerulalcm  as  a  puuilhrnent  inflicted 
on  that  city  for  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
epiftle  which  bears  his  name. 

St  Jamfs  cf  the  Su-crJ,  (San  ^ago  del  Efpada), 
a  military  order  in  Spain,  inftitutcci  in  1170,  under 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  11.  king  of  Leon  and  Gallicia. 
Its  end  was  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  incurfions  of  the 
Morrs  ;  three  knights  obliging  thtmfelves  by  a  v  >w  to 
fecure  the  roads.  An  union  was  propofed  and  agreed 
to  in  1 17c  between  thefe  and  the  canons  of  St  Eloy  ; 
and  the  order  was  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  i  17;.  The 
highell  dignity  in  that  order  is  thai  of  grand  mailer, 
which  has  been  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The 
knights  arc  obliged  to  make  proof  of  their  dcfcent  from 
families  that  have  been  robic  '1-1  tout  generations  on 
both  fides ;  they  mull  aifo  make  it  appear,  that  their 
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faid  anceflors  have  neither  been  Jews,  Saracens,  nor     James. 

heretics  ;  nor  even  to  have  been  called  in  queftion  by  the  ' »^~" 

inquifition.  The  novices  are  obliged  to  ferve  fix  months 
in  the  galleys,  and  to  live  a  month  in  a  monallery.  Here- 
tofore they  were  truly  religious,  and  took  a  vow  of  celi- 
bacy ;  but  Alexander  III.  gave  them  a  permiffion  to 
marry.  They  now  make  no  vows  but  of  poverty,  obe- 
dience, and  conjugal  fidelity  ;  to  which,  fince  the  year 
1652,  they  have  added  that  of  defending  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  the  holy  Virgin.  Their  habit  is  a 
white  cloak,  with  a  red  crofs  on  the  breaft,  This  is 
efteemed  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  the  military  or- 
ders in  Spain  :  the  king  carefully  preferves  the  office 
of  grand  mailer  in  his  own  family,  on  account  of  the 
rich  revenues  and  offices,  whereof  it  gives  him  the  dif 
pofal.  The  number  of  knights  is  much  greater  now 
than  formerly,  all  the  grandees  choofing  rather  to  be 
received  into  this  than  into  the  order  of  the  golden 
fleece  ;  inafmuch  as  this  puts  them  in  a  fair  way  of  at- 
taining to  commands,  and  gives  them  many  confider- 
able  privileges  in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,,  but  efpe- 
cially  in  Catalonia. 

James,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Scotland 
and  of  Great  Britain.  See  {HifiorUs  of)  Scotland 
and  Britain. 

J^MES  I.  king  of  Scotland  in  142  ^,  the  firft  of  the 
houle  of  .ituart,  was  not  only  the  moft  learned  king, 
but  the  moft  learned  man  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flourilhed.  This  ingenlou?  and  amiable  prince  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  his  country  in  his  ten- 
der youth,  when  he  was  flying  from  the  fnares  of  his 
unnatural  ambitious  uncle,  who  governed  his  domi- 
nions, and  was  fufpeited  of  defigns  againft  his  life. 
Having  fecretly  embarked  for  France,  the  Ihip  was  ta- 
ken by  an  Englifti  privateer  off"  Flamborough  head  ; 
and  the  prince  and  his  attendants  (among  whom  was 
the  earl  if  Orkney)  were  confined  in  a  ncighh.  uting 
caftle  until  they  were  lent  to  London.  See  ( Hift.ry  cf) 
Scotland. 

The  king  of  England  knew  the  value  of  the  prize 
he  had  obtained,  and  kept  it  with  the  moft  anxious 
care.  The  prince  was  conduct-d  to  the  Tower  of 
London  immediately  after  he  was  feized,  April  12. 
A.  D.  1405,  in  the  13th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  there 
kept  a  clofe  priloner  till  June  10.  A.  D.  1407,  when 
he  was  removed  to  the  caftle  of  Nottingham,  from 
whence  he  was  brought  back  10  the  Towtr,  March  i. 
A.  D.  1414,  and  there  confined  till  Aiiguft  3.  in  the 
fame  year,  when  he  was  conveyed  to  the  caftle  of 
Windfor,  where  he  was  detained  till  the  fummer  of 
A..  D.  1417;  when  Henry  V.  for  political  reafons, 
carried  him  with  him  into  France  in  his  fecond  expe- 
dition. In  all  thefe  fortreffes,  his  confinement,  from 
his  own  account  of  it,  was  fo  fevere  and  ftrict,  that  he 
was  not  fo  much  a,s  permitted  to  take  the  air.  In  this 
melancholy  fituation,  fo  unfuitable  to  his  age  and 
rank,  books  were  his  chief  companions,  and  ttudy  his 
grcatert  |ileafure.  He  rofe  early  in  the  m':rning,  im- 
mediately applied  to  reading,  to  divert  him  from  pain- 
ful  refleftions  on  his  misfortunes,  and  continued  his 
ftudies,  with  little  interruption,  till  late  at  night. 
Jau.cs  being  naturally  ftnfible,  ingenious,  and  fond  of 
knowledge,  and  having  received  a  good  education  in 
his  early  youth,  under  the  direftion  cf  Walter  Ward- 
law  bilhop  of  St  Andrew's,  by  this  elofe  application 
to  ftudy,  became  an  univerfal  fcholar,  an  excellent 
H  poet. 
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poet,  and  exquifite  mnfician.  That  he  wrote  as  well 
as  read  much,  we  have  his  own  teftimony,  and  that  of 
all  om-  hillotians  who  lived  near  his  time.  Bo«m:i- 
kcr,  the  continuator  of  Fordun,  who  was  his  con- 
temporary, and  perfunally  acquainted  with  him, 
fpends  ten  chapters  in  his  praiies,  and  in  lamenta- 
tions on  his  death  ;  and,  amongd  other  things,  fays, 
that  his  knoivkdge  of  the  fcripturcs,  of  law,  and 
philnfophy,  was  incredible.  Hcftor  Boyfe  ttlls  us, 
that  Henry  IV.  and  V.  furnifhed  their  royal  pri- 
foner  with  the  beft  teachers  in  all  the  arts  and  fcicn- 
ces ;  and  that,  by  their  adiltance,  he  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  every  part  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts  ; 
that  he  became  a  perfect  mailer  in  grammar,  rhetoric, 
poetry,  mufic,  and  all  the  fecrets  of  natural  philofo- 
phy,  and  was  inferior  to  none  in  divinity  and  law.  He 
obferves  further,  that  the  poems  he  compofed  in  his 
native  tongue  were  fo  beautiful,  that  you  might  ealily 
perceive  he  was  born  a  poet  ;  but  that  his  Latin 
poems  were  not  fo  faultlefs  ;  for  though  they  abounded 
in  the  moli  fublime  fcntiments,  their  language  was  not 
fo  pure,  owing  to  the  rudtnefs  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  This  prince's  (Icill  in  mufic  was  remarkable. 
Walter  Bower  abbot  of  Inch-colm,  who  was  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  that  prince,  affures  us,  that  he  ex- 
celled all  mankind  in  that  art  both  vocal  and  inftru- 
niental  ;  and  that  he  played  on  eight  different  in- 
ftruments  (which  he  names),  and  efpecially  on  the 
harp,  with  fuch  exquifite  lliill,  that  he  feemed  to  be 
infpired  *.  King  James  was  not  only  an  excellent 
performer,  but  alfo  a  capital  compofer,  both  of  facred 
and  fecular  mufic  ;  and  his  fame  on  that  account  was 
extenfive,  and  of  long  duration.  Above  a  century  af- 
ter his  death,  he  was  celebrated  in  Italy  as  the  inven- 
tor of  a  new  and  pleafing  kind  of  melody,  which  had 
been  admired  and  imitated  in  that  country.  This 
appears  from  the  following  tellimony  of  AlefTandio 
Taffoni,  a  writer  who  was  well  informed,  and  of  un- 
doubted credit.  "  We  may  reckon  among  us  mo- 
derns, James  king  of  Scotland,  who  not  only  compo- 
fed many  ficred  pieces  of  vocal  mufic,  but  alfo  of  him- 
felf  Invented  a  new  kind  of  mufic,  plaintive  and  melan- 
choly, different  from  kU  other  ;  in  which  he  hath  been 
imitated  by  Carlo  Gefuildo  prince  of  Venofa,  who,  in 
O'Jr  age,  hatli  improved  mufic  with  new  and  admi- 
^  Ahlf.iid.  lable  inventions. "f  As  tiieprince  of  Venofa  imitated 
Tajf.  Pen.  Ji'mg  Jamcs,  the  other  muficians  of  Italy  imitated  the 
A«ifl/w»y;,  prince  of  Venofa.  "  The  moft  noble  Carlo  Gefual- 
Tohn  Haw-  "^o,  t!ie  prince  of  muficians  of  our  age,  introduced  fuch 
kin's, vol. 4.  a  ftyle  cf  modulation,  that  other  muficians  yielded  the 
p.  5,6.  preference  to  him;  and  all  fingers  and  players  on 
ftringed  inflrume^ts,  laying  afide  that  of  otiiers,  every 
i  IJ.  vol.  3.  where  embraced  his  j;.  All  the  lovers,  therefore,  of 
p.  iia.  Italian  or  of  Scotch  mufic,  are  much  indebted  to  the 
admirable  genius  of  king  James  I.  who,  in  the  gloom 
and  folitude  of  a  prifon,  invented  a  new  kind  of  mufic, 
pkiutive  indeed,  and  fuited  to  hi«  fituntion,  but  at  the 
fam:  time  fo  fweet  and  foothing,  that  it  hath  given 
pleafnre  to  millions  in  every  fucceeding  age. 

As  James  I.  of  Scotland  was  one  of  the  moft  ac- 
compli(hed  princes  that  ever  filled  a  throne,  he  was 
alfo  one  of  the  moft  unfortunate.  After  fpending  al- 
moft  20  years  in  captivity,  and  encountering  many 
difficulties  on  his  return  into  his  native  kingdom,  he 
was  murdered  by  barbarous  affalTuis  in  the  prime  of 
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life.  In  the  monuments  of  his  genius,  lie  hath  been 
almofl  equally  unfortunate.  No  veftiges  are  now  re- 
maining of  his  flcill  in  archltefture,  gardening,  and 
painting  ;  though  we  are  affured  by  one  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  him,  that  he  excelled  in  all  thefe  arts  *. 
Many  of  the  produftions  of  his  pen  have  alfo  perifh-  " 
ed  ;  for  he  tells  us  himfelf  that  he  wrote  much  f  ;  and  j.  ^/j 
we  know  of  only  three  of  his  poems  that  are  now  ex-  Shiah 
tant,  viz.  Chrill's  Kirk  on  the  Green — Peebles  at  the  "^-""t" 
Play — and  the  King's  Quair,  which  was  lately  difco-  ^'•'"•' 
vered  by  Mr  Warton,  and  hath  been  publiihed  by  ano- 
ther gentleman  if.  But  {lender  as  tlufe  remains  are,  1  See 
they  afford  fufficient  evidence,  that  the  genius  of  this'^'^' 
royal  poet  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his  con-  £din. 
temporaries ;  and  that  it  was  equally  fitted  for  the  and  \ 
gayeft  or  the  gravtll  ftrains.  ton's 

Jamks  II.  king  of  Scotland,   1437,  fucceeded  his 
father,  being  th.n   not  feven  years  of  age  ;    and  was^' 
killed  at  the  fiege  of  Rosbiugh  in  1460,  aged  29. 

James  III.  king  of  Scotland,  fucceeded  his  father, 
in  1460,  in  the  ytli  year  of  his  age.  The  moft  ftriking 
feature  in  the  cliarafler  of  this  prince,  uiijuftly  repre- 
fented  a?  tyrannical  by  feveral  hiltorlans,  was  his  fond- 
nefs  for  the  fine  arts,  and  for  thofe  who  excelled  in 
them,  on  whom  he  bcftowed  more  of  his  company, 
confidence,  and  favour,  than  became  a  king  in  his 
circumltances.  This  excited  in  his  fierce  and  haugh- 
ty nobles  difllke  and  contempt  of  their  fovereign,  and 
indignation  agaiuft  the  objefts  of  his  favourj;  which 
produced  the  moft  pernicious  confequences,  and  ended 
in  a  rebel! Ion  that  proved  fatal  to  James,  who  was  flain 
in  14^18,  aged  36. 

James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  fucceeded  his  father 
in  1488.  He  was  a  pious  and  valiant  prince  ;  fub- 
dued  his  rebellious  fubjetls  ;  and  afterwards,  taking 
part  with  Louis  XII.  againft  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  flain  in  the  battle  of  Flouden-Ficld  in 
'S'3>  3g<^d  41. — This  king  is  acknowledged  to  have 
iiad  great  accompllfhments  both  of  mind  and  body. 
His  Latin  epiftles  are  claffical,  compared  with  the  bar- 
barous ftyle  of  the  foreign  princes  with  who.m  he  cor- 
refponded.  Like  his  father,  he  had  a  ta!le  for  the  fine 
arts,  particularly  that  of  fculpture.  The  attention 
he  paid  to  the  civilization  of  his  people,  and  his  dillri- 
butlon  of  jufticc,  merit  the  higheft  praife.  After  all, 
the  virtues  of  James  appear  to  have  been  more  fhining 
than  fulld  ;  and  his  charatler  was  that  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man and  a  brave  knight,  rather  than  a  wife  or  a  great 
monarch.  Al  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  only  in 
his  forty-firft  year.  Like  all  the  princes  of  his  family  (t» 
his  great  grandfon  James  VI  )  his  perfon  was  hand- 
fome,  vigorous,  and  aftive.  From  their  coins  it  does 
not  appear,  that  cither  he,  or  any  of  his  predecelfors 
of  the  Stuart  race,  wore  their  beards,  as  did  all  his 
fuccelTors,  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  In  15 13,  was  bnt  iS 
monlhs  old  when  his  father  loft  his  life.  When  of  age, 
he  alTifted  Francis  I.  king  cf  France  againft  the  em- 
peror Charles  Ic  Quint  ;  for  which  fervice  Francis  gave 
him  his  eldeft  daughter  in  marriage,  in  ^S^S-  This 
princefs  died  in  two  years  ;  and  James  married  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  daughter  of  Claud  duke  of  Guife,  and  wi- 
dow of  Louis  d'Orleans,  by  whom  he  had  only  one 
child,  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  born  on- 
ly eight  days  before  his  death,  which  happened  De- 
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cember  13.  IJ42,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age 

'  was  the  firft  prince  of  his  family  who  died  a  natural 
death,  fince  Its  elevation  to  the  throne.  He  died, 
however,  of  a  broken  heart,  occafioned  by  differences 
with  his  baron?.  He  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  the 
orBament  of  a  throne  and  a  bleffing  to  his  people  ;  but 
his  excellent  endowments  were  rendered  in  a  great 
nieafure  ineffeftual  by  an  improper  education.  Like 
moft  of  his  predecefTors,  he  was  born  with  a  vigorous, 
graceful  perfon,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
■was  improved  by  all  the  manly  exercifes  then  in  ufe. 
This  prince  was  the  author  of  a  humourous  compofi- 
tion  in  poetry,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Caltr- 
Jiinaie  Man. 

James  VI.  king  of  Scotland  in  1567,  and  of  Eng- 
land in  1603,  was  fon  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots;  whom  he 
fucceeded  in  Scotland,  as  he  did  Elizabeth  in  England. 
Strongly  attached  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  he  figna- 
li/.cd  himfelf  in  its  fupport  ;  vrhich  gave  rife  to  the 
horrid  confpiracy  of  the  Papiils  to  dellroy  him  and 
all  the  Englifli  nobility  by  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  dif 
covered  November  5.  1605.  The  following  year,  a 
political  tcft  of  loyalty  was  required,  which  fecured 
the  king's  perfon,  by  clearing  the  kingdom  of  thofe 
difaffcc^ied  Roman- Cathohc  fubj-cts  who  would  not 
fubmit  to  it.  The  chief  glory  of  this  king's  reign  con- 
filled  in  the  eftabliihraent  of  new  colonies,  and  the 
introduclion  of  fome  manufactures.  The  nation  enjoy- 
ed peace,  and  commerce  flourifhed  during  his  reign. 
Yet  his  adminiftration  v;as  defpifed  both  at  home  and 
abroad  :  for,  being  the  head  of  the  PrLiteftant  caufe  in 
Europe,  he  did  not  fupport  it  in  that  great  crifis,  the 
war  of  Bohemia  ;  abandoning  his  fon-in-law  the  clc»fior 
Palatine  ;  negotiatmg  when  he  fhould  have  fought, 
deceived  at  the  fame  time  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid  ;  continually  fending  illnllrious  ambaffadors  to 
foreign  powers,  but  never  making  a  fingle  ally.  He 
■valued  himfelf  much  upon  his  polemical  writings  ;  and 
fo  fond  was  he  of  theological  dlfputatlons,  that  to 
keep  them  alive,  he  founded,  for  this  exprefs  purpofe, 
Chelfca-college  ;  which  was  converted  to  a  much  bet- 
ter ufe  by  Charles  II.  His  Bafd'tcon  Doron,  Com- 
mentary on  the  Revelation,  writings  againft  BcUar- 
mlne,  and  his  Ditmoiwlogia,  or  doftrine  of  witchcraft, 
are  fuffickntly  known.  There  is  a  coUeClion  of  his 
writings  and  fpeeches  in  one  folio  volume.  Several 
other  pieces  of  his  are  extant  ;  fome  of  them  in  the 
Caballa,  others  in  maniifcript  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum, 
and  others  in  Howard's  coUeftlon.  He  died  In  1625, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  and  23d  of  his  reign. 

James  II.  king  of  England,  Scotland,  Sec.  1685, 
grandfon  of  James  I.  fucceeded  his  brother  Char.  II. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  this  prince  wanted  neither  cou- 
rage nor  political  abilities  whilfl.  he  was  duke  of  York  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  eminent  for  both  :  but  when 
he  afcendcd  the  throne,  he  was  no  longer  the  fame 
man.  A  bigot  from  his  infancy  to  the  Romifh  reli- 
gion and  to  its  hierarchy,  he  facrificed  every  thing  to 
eftabllfh  them,  in  dlredl  contradlclion  to  the  experi- 
ence he  had  acquired,  during  the  long  reign  of  his 
brother,  of  the  genius  and  charafter  of  the  people  he 
was  to  govern.  Guided  by  the  Jefuit  Peters  his  con- 
feflbr,  and  the  infamous  chancellor  Jeffries,  he  violated 
■every  law  enadted  for  the  fecurlty  of  the  Proteftant  re- 
ligion J  and  then,  unable  to  face  the  refentruent  of  his 
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This  injured  fubjeils,  he  fled  like  a  coward,  Inftead  of  dif- 
arming  their  rage  by  a  difmiffion  of  his  Poplih  mini-  ' 
fters  and  priells.  He  rather  chofc  to  live  and  die  a  bi- 
got, or,  as  he  believed,  a  faint,  than  to  fupport  the 
dignity  of  his  ancellors,  or  perilli  beneath  the  ruins  of 
his  throne.  The  confequence  was  the  revolution  i.n 
1689.  James  II.  died  in  France  in  1710,  aged  68. 
He  wrote  Memoirs  ot  his  own  life  and  campaigns  to 
the  reftoration  ;  the  original  of  which  is  prcfervcd  in 
the  Scotch  college  at  Paris.  This  piece  is  printed  at 
the  end  of  Ramfay's  life  of  Marfhal  Tureane.  2.  Me- 
moirs of  the  Engiifh  affairs,  chiefly  naval,  from  the 
year  1660  to  1673.  3-  '^^^^  '"oy'»l  fnffcrcr,  king 
James  II.  conluling  of  meditations,  foUloquies,  vows, 
&c.  faid  to  be  compofed  by  his  majelly  at  St  Ger- 
malns.  4.  Three  letters  ;  which  were  publifhed  by 
William  Fuller,  gent.  In  1702,  with  other  papers  re- 
lating to  the  court  of  St  Germains,  and  are  faid  In  the 
title-page  to  be  printed  by  command. 

Jamss  (Thomas),  a  learned  Engiifh  critic  and  di- 
vine, born  about  the  year  1J71.  He  recommended 
himfelf  to  the  ofnce  of  keeper  of  the  public  library  at 
Oxford,  by  the  arduous  undertaking  of  publlfhlncr  a 
catalogue  of  the  MSS  In  each  college  library  at  both 
univerfitles.  He  was  elefted  to  this  office  In  1602, 
and  held  It  1 8  years,  when  he  refigned  It  to  profecute 
his  ftudies  with  more  freedom.  In  the  convocation 
held  with  the  parliament  at  Oxford  In  1625,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  he  moved  to  have  proper  commif- 
fioners  appointed  to  collate  the  MSS  of  the  fathers  in 
all  the  libraries  in  England,  with  the  Popifh  editions, 
in  order  to  deteft  the  forgeries  in  the  latter  ;  but  this 
fropofal  not  meeting  with  the  defired  encouragement, 
he  engaged  in  the  laborious  tafli  himfelf,  which  he 
continued  \mtil  his  death  in  1629.  He  left  behind 
him  a  greac  number  of  learned  works. 

James  (Richard),  nephew  of  the  former,  entered 
into  orders  In  1 61 5  :  but,  being  a  man  of  humour,  of 
three  fermons  preached  before  the  unlverlity,  one  con- 
cerning the  obfervatlon  of  Lent  was  without  a  text, 
according  to  the  mofl  ancient  manner  ;  another  againfl 
the  text ;  and  the  third  befide  it.  About  the  year 
1 619,  he  travelled  through  Wales,  Scotland,  Shet- 
land, into  Greenland  and  RufTia,  of  which  he  wrote 
obiervations.  He  affitled  Selden  In  compofmg  hi» 
Alarmora  Arumleliana ;  and  was  very  fervlceable  to 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  his  fon  Sir  Thomas,  in  dil- 
pofing  and  fetthng  their  noble  library.  He  died  in 
1638  ;  and  has  an  extraordinary  charaAer  given  hint 
by  Wood  for  learning  and  abilities. 

James  (Dr  Robert;,  an  Engiifh  phyfician  of  great 
eminence,  and  particularly  diflinguilhed  by  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  mofl  excellent  fever-powder,  was  born  at 
KInverfton  in  Staffordflilre,  A.  D.  1  703  :  his  father  a 
major  in  the  army,  his  mother  a  filler  of  Sir  Robert 
Clarke.  He  was  of  St  John's-coUege  in  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  afterwards 
praftifed  phyfic  at  Sheffield,  Lichfield,  and  Birming- 
ham fucceffively.  Then  he  removed  to  London,  and 
became  a  licentiate  in  the  college  of  phyficlans;  but  in 
what  years  we  cannot  fay.  At  London  he  applied 
himfelf  to  writing  as  well  as  praftiiiHg  phyfic  ;  and  in 
1 743,  publifhed  a  Medicinal  Dictionary,  3  vols  folio. 
Soon  after  he  publiflied  an  Engiifh  tranflation,  with  a 
Supplement  by  himfelf,  of  Ramazzini  de  mortis  artifi- 
H  3  amii 
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vomited  the  lady  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  that  J^tn 
time  gave  her  between  twentv  sud  thirty  ilools  ;  at  o-  ^'°''^ 
ther  times  I  have  feeii  a   icruple   produce   little   or  no  Tj_  ' 


cum  ;  to  which  he  alfo  prefixed  a  piece  of  Frederic 

Hoffman  upon  Endeniial  Dillempers,  8vo.      In  1746, 

The  Prattice  of  Phyfic,  2  vols  Svo;   in  1760,  On  Ca 

nine   Malnefs,    8vo  ;  in  1764,  A  Difpenfatory,   8vo.  vifible  etfeCl 

June  25.    I755>   when  the    king   was   at   Camhridife,  "   So  far  as  I  have  obferved,  I  think  that   the   dofe 

James  was   admitted  by   mandamus  to   the  doftorniip  of  this  powder  to   an  adult,    is   from    live   to   twenty 

of  phyiic.      In   1778,   were   publilhed,  A  Diflcrtation  grains;  and  that,    when  it  Is  adminifteitd,  one  ought 

upon  Fevers,  and  A  Vindication  of  the  Fever- Powder,  to  bei»in  by  giving  fnall  dofcs. 

8vo;   with  t\  fhort  Treatife  on  the  Difordcrs  of  Ciiil-  "  Where  patii-nts  are  ftronj^,   and  a  free  evacuatioa 

drcn,  and  a  very  good  print  of  Dv  James.      This  was  is  wanted,  this  is  a  ufeful  rvmctly  ;  and  it  may  be  given 

the  8th  edition  of  the   Difiei  tation,  of  which  the  firll  in  fmall  repeated  dofes  as  an  akeiative  in  [nany    cafes; 

was   printed   in   1751  ;  and  the  purpofe  of  it  was,   to  but  where  patients  are  v.-ealcly  and  in  low  fevers,  it  of- 

fet  forth  tlie  fuccefs  of  this  powder,  as  weir  as  to  de-  ten  acts  with  too  great    violence  ;  and    I    have    myfelf 


fcribe  more  particularly  the  manner  of  adminiftenng 
it.  The  Vindic.ition  was  pofthuni,<us  and  unfinilhtd: 
for  he  died  March  23.  1776,  while  he  was  employed 
upon  it.  —  Dr  James  was  married,  and  left  feveral  fons 
and  daughters. 


fctn  inftanees,  and  have  heard  of  others  from  othtr 
practitioners,  where  patients  have  been  hurried  to  their 
graves  by  the  ufe  of  this  powder  in  a  very  flioit 
time. 

It  has  been  called  Dr  James's  Fevir  Poiuder  ;  and" 


T'^.-fMii's  PoTO^/cr,  a  medicine  prepared  by  the  late  Dr  many  have  believed   it  to  be  a  certain    remedy   for  fe- 

Robert  James,  of  which  the  bafishas  been  long  known  vers,  and  that  Dr  James  had  cured  moll  ot  the  patients 

to  chemiils,  though  the  particular  recei[)t  for  making  wliom  he   attended,   ."uid  who  recovered,  by  the  ufe  of 

it  lay  concealed   in   Chancery  till  made    public  by  Dr  this  powder.      But   the   bark,  and  not  the  antimoniul 

Monro  in  his  Medical  and   Phuimaceulkul  Chcm'ijlry  \.  powder,   was  the  remedy    which  Dr  James   almoft  aU 

The  following  (Dr  Monro  informs  us)  is  a  copy  of  the  ways  trulted   to  for   the   cure  of  fevers  :   he  gave  his 

receipt,  extrafted  from  the  Records  of  Chancery  ;  the  powders  only  to  clear    the    ilomach   and    bowels  ;  and 

inventor,  when  he  took  out  a  patent  for  felling  his  pow-  after  he  had  effected  that,  he   poured   in   the   bark  as 

der,   having  fworn,   in  the   moll   folemn  manner,   that  freely  as  the  patient    could  fwallow   it.      The   Doftor 

it  was  the  true  and  genuine   receipt   for   preparing  it  :  believed  all  fevers  to  be  more  or  lefs   of  the   intermit- 

'  Take   antimony,  calcine  it  with  a  continued  pro-  ting  kind;  and  that  if  there  was  a  polfibility  of  curing 

trafted  heat,  in  a  flat,  unglazed, earthen  veffel,  add-  a  fever,  the  bark    v/as  the  reinedy    to    effectuate  the 

ing  to  it  from  time  to  time  a  fufTicient  quantity  of  cure;    for    if    the    fever  did    not   yield    to   that,     he 

any  animal  oil  and  fait,  well  dtphlegmated  ;  then  was  fure  that  it  woul  1  yield  to  no  other  remedy  what- 

boll  it  in  melted  nitre  for  a  confideiable  time,  and  ever,   as  he  has  more  than   once   declared   to  me  when 

feparate  the  powder  from  the  nitre,  by  diffolving  I  have  attended  patients  in  fevers  along  with  him." 

It  in  water.'  James  Town,  a  borough  and  fair-town  of  Irelandj 

This  extrad  Dr  Monro   accompanies   with   the  fol-  in  the  county  of  I..eitrim,  and  province  of  Connaught  ; 

lowing  obfervations.     "  When  the  Dotlor  tirll  adml-  lituatcd  5   miles  nonh-wefl  of  Carrick,   on   Shannon, 

niftered   his  powder,  he  ufed  to  join  one  grain  of  the  and  73  north-weft  of  Dublin,  in  north  lat.  53.  44.  well 

following  mercurial  preparation  to  thirty  grains  of  his  long.  8.  15.      It  has  a  barrack  for   a  company  of  foot,  , 

antimoiiial   powder  ;  but   in  the  latter   part  of  his  life  and  returns  two  mi.-mber3  to  parlianrKnt ;   patronage  ia 

he  often  declared  that  he  had  long  laid  afide  the  addi-  the  family  of  King. — It  has  three  fairs. 

ticn  of  the  mercurial.   His  mercurial,  which  he  called         St  James  Bay,  a  feftival   of  the  Chriftian  church, 

a   pill,  appears   by   the  records  of  chancery  to  have  obferved  on  the  25th  of  July,  in  honour  of  St  James 

been  made  in  the  following  manner:  '  Purify  quicklilver,  the  greater,   fon  of  Zebedce. 

by  dillilling  it  nine  times  from  an  amalgam,  made  with         Efijlle  of  St  J.iMts,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New 

martial  regulus  of  antimony,   and  a  proportional  quan-  Teftament,  being   the   firft   of   the  catholic  or  general 

tity  of  fal  ammoniac;  diflblve  this  purified  quicklilver  epillles  ;  which  are  fo  called,  as   not   being  written  to 

in   fpirit  of  nitre,    evaporate  to   drynefs,  calcine  the  one  but  to  feveral  Chriltian  churches, 
powder  till  it  becomes  of  a  gold  colour  ;  burn   fpirits         This  general  epillle  is  addrefled   partly  to  the  belie- 

of  wine  upon  it,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.'     Dr  James,  at  ving  and  partly  to  the  infidel  Jews  ;  and  is  deiigned  to 

the  end  of  the  receipt  given  into  chancery,  fays,  '  The  correft  the  errors,  foften  the  ungoverned  zeal,  and  re- 

dofe  of  thefe  medicines  is  uncertain;  but  in   general  form  the  indecent  behaviour  of  the  latter  ;  and  to  cotiv- 

thirty  grains  of  the   antimonial  and  one  grain  of  the  fort  the   former   under   the  great  hardlhips  they  then 

mercurial  is  a  moderate  dofe.     Signed  and   fworn  to,  did,  or  fhortly  were  to  fuffer,  for  the  fake  of  Chrif- 

by  Robert  James.'  tianity. 

"  I  have  frequently  diretfted  this  powder  to  be  gi-  JAMESONE  (George),  an  excellent  painter,  jufl> 
wen,  and  have  often  feen  Dr  James  himfelf  as  well  as  ly  termed  the  Vandyck  of  Scotland,  was  the  fon  of  An- 
other pradtitioners  adminifter  it,  in  fevers  and  in  other  drew  Jamefone,  an  archited  ;  and  was  born  at  Aber- 
complaints.  Like  other  adive  preparations  of  anti-  deen,  in  1386.  He  lludied  under  Rubens,  at  Ant- 
inony,  it  fometimes  operates  with  great  violence,  even  werp;  and,  after  hi«  return,  applied  with  iniefati- 
•when  given  in  fmall  dofes  ;  at  other  times  a  large  dofe  gable  induflry  to  portraits  in  oil,  though  he  fometimes 
produces  very  little  vifible  effefts.  I  have  feen  three  praftifed  in  miniature,  and  alfo  in  hidory  and  land- 
grains  operate  brilkly,  both  upwards  and  downwards  ;  fcapes.  His  largell  portraits  were  fomcwhat  lefs  than 
and  I  was  once  called  to  a  patient  to  whom  Dr  James  life.  His  earliell  works  are  chiefly  on  board,  atterv. 
had  himftlf  given  live  grains  of  it,  and  it  purged  and  wards  on  a  line  linen  cloth  fmoothly  grimed  with  x 

proper 
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proper  tone  to  help  the  harmony  of  his  fhadows.    His  per,  who  being  forced   upon   them  by  the  Intriiruee  of 

excellence  is   faid   to  coiiful  in  delicacy  and  foftnefs,  France,  would,  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude,  facritice  the 

'  with  a  clear   and    beautiful  colouring  ;•  his   fliades  not  hbcrties  of  Brittany    to  his  protcttor.      The   people,  _ 

charc;ed,  but  helped  by  yarnifli,  wich  little  appearance  moved  by  the  affefting  appearance,  and  animated  by 

of  the  pencil.     When  king  Charles  I.  vilited  Scotland  the  noble  conduft  of  the  prinoefs,  vowed  to  live  and  die 

in  11^33,  the  magillrates   of  Edinburgh,   knowing  his  with  her  in  defending   the  rights  of  her  family  ;   and 

majetly's  talle,  employed  this  artill  to  make  drawings  their  example  was  followed  by  almoft  all  the   Bretons, 

of  the  Scottilli   monarchs  ;   with   which    the  king  was  The  conntefs    went  from  place  to  place,  encouraging 

fo  plcafcd,  that,  inquiring  for   the   painter,  he  fat  to  the  garrif(>ns   of  the  feveral    fortrefles,  and    providing 

him,  and  rewarded  him  with  a  diamond-ring  from  his  them  with  every  thing  necefl'ary  for  their  fublillencc  ; 

own  finger.      It   is  obfervable,  that   Jamefone  always  after  which  (lie  fliut  herfelf  up  with  her  fon  in  Henne- 

drcw    himfclf  with   his  hat   on,  either  in  imitation  of  bon,  where  Ihe  refolved  to  wait  for  the  fuccouvs  which 

his  mafter  Rubens,  or  on  having  been  indulged  iir  that  the  king  of  England    (Edward  III.)  had  promifed  to 

liberty   by   the    king   when   he   fat   to  him.      Many  of  fend  to  her  afli;lance.      Charles  de  Blois,  accompanied 
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Jamefone's  works  aie  in  both  the  colleges  of  Aber- 
deen ;  and  the  Sybils  thtre  he  is  laid  to  have  drawn 
from  living  beauties  in  that  city.  His  bed  works  are 
from  the  year  1630  to  his  death,  which  happened  at 
Edinburgh  in  1644. 

JAMYN  (Amadis),  a  celebrated  Frencb  poet  in 
the  l6th  cencury.  He  is  elleemed  the  rival  of  Ron- 
fard,  who  was  his  coteniporary  ajiit  friend.  He  was 
ftcretary  and  chambcr-reu^der  in  ordinary  to  Char.  IX. 
and  died  about  1585.  He  wrote,  1.  Poetical  works, 
2  vols.  2.  Phllofophical  difcourfes  to  Paficharis  and 
Rodanthe,  with  fcven  academical  difcourfes.  3.  A 
tranflation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  begun  by  Hugh 
Sabel,  and  finilhed  by  Jamyn  ;  with  a  tranflation  into 
French  verfe  of  the  three  firtl  books  of  tlie  OdyfFey. 

JANE  o/"Flanders,  a  remarkable  la<iy,  who  feems 
to  have  pofleired  in  her  ow  n  peifon  all  the  excellent  qua- 


by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  and  many 
other  ni  bleraen,  took  the  held  with  a  numerous  army, 
and  having  rc4uced  Rennes,  laid  liege  to  Hcnnebon, 
which  was  defended  l)y  the  conntefs  in  perfon.  This 
heroine  repulfed  the  affiiilants  in  all  their  attacks  with 
the  moll  undaunted  courage,  and  obit rviiig  one  day 
that  tlieir  whole  army  had  left  the  camp  to  join  in  a 
general  ilorm,  ihe  rufhed  forth  at  a  pollern-gate,  with 
three  hundred  horfe,  let  lire  to  their  tents  and  baggage, 
killed  their  fullers  and  fervants,  and  railed  fuch  a  ter- 
ror andconfteriiation  through  all  iheir  quarters,  that  the 
enemy  gave  over  their  affault,  and  getting  betwixt  her 
and  the  walls,  endeavoured  to  cut  off  her  retreat  to 
the  city.  Thus  intercepted,  (he  put  the  fpurs  to  her 
horfe,  and,  without  halting,  galloped  direttly  to  Breft, 
which  lay  at  the  diilance  of  two  and  twenty  miles  from 
the  fcene  of  action.     There  being  fupplied  with  a  bo- 


litiesof  both  fexes,  was  the  wife  of  John  de  Mounlfort,  dy   of  five    hundred    horfe,   Ihe  immediately  returned, 

a  competitor  for  the  dukedom   of  Brittany  upon  the  and  fighting  her  way  through  one  part  of  the  French 

death  of  John  III.    This  duke,  dying  without  iffue,  camp,  was  received  into  Hennebon,  amidll  the  accla- 

left  his  dominions  to  his  niece  Jane,  married  to  Charles  mations  of   the  people.      Soon   after   this  the  Englifh 

de  Blois  nephew  to  the  king  of  France ;  but  John  de  fuccours  appeared,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  raife  the 

Mountfrt,  brother  to  the  late  duke  though  by  a  fecond  fiege. 

marriage,  claimed  the  duchy,  and  was  received  as  fuc-  JANEIRO,  a  province  of  Brafil  in  South  Ameri- 

ceflbr  by  the  people  of  Nantes.      The  grcateft  part  of  ca,   feated   between   the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  22*^ 

the  nobility  fwore  fealty  to  Chailes  de  Blois,  thinking  of  S.  Lat.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province 

him  bell  fupported.      This  difpute    occ'afioned  a  civil  of  Spirito    Sandlo,   on  the  eail  and   fouth  by  the  At- 

war  ;   in  the  coucfe  of  which  John  was  taken  prifoner,  lantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  mountains  which 

and  fent  to  Paris.     This  misfortune  would  have  enti.'-e-  feparate  it  from  Guiara,  in  Spaiiifli  America.      Phis  is 

ly  ruined  his  party,  had  not  his  intereft  been  fupport-  the  moft  valuable    province  which  the  Portuguefe  are 

ed  by  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  his   wife,  Jane  of  mailers  of;  for  they  import   from  thence   yearly  great 

Flanders.      Bold,  daring,  and  intrepid,  fhe  fought  like  qtlantities  of  gold  and  precious  ftoncs,  which  they  find 

a  warrior  in  the  field;  fhrewd,  fenfible,    and  fagacious,  in  fhe  mountains,  to  a  prodigious  vali:e. 

(he  fpoke  like  a  politician  in  the  council  ;  and  endow-  J/^NICULUM,  or  Janicularis,  a  hill  of  ancient 

ed  with  the  molf  amiable  manners,  and  winning addrefs,  Rome,  added  by  Ancus  Martins;  the  burial  place  of 

file  was  able  to  move  the  minds  of  her  fubjefts  by  the  Numa,  and  of  Statius  Cascilius  the  poet :  to  theeaft  and 

force  of  her  eloquence,  and  mould  them  exactly  accord-  fouth,  having  the  Tiber  ;  to  the  weft,  the  fields;  to  the 

ing  to  her  pleafure.     She  happened  to  beat   Rennes  north,  a  part  of  the   Vatican.     So  called,   either  from 

when  (he  received  the  news  of  her  hufband's  captivity;  an  ancient  city,    (Virgil)  ;  or  becaufe  it  was  a  jiinua, 

but  that  difafter,  infteadof  deprelfing  her  fpirits,  ferved  or  gate,  from  which  to   ilfue  out  and  make  incurlions 

only  to  roufe  her  native  courage  and   fortitude.      She.  on  the  Tufcans,  (Verrius  Flaccus. )   Now   called  Mors. 

forthwith  aflembled  the  citizens  ;  and,  holding  in  her  .Aureus  corruptly    Montorius,  from  its  fparkling  fands. 

arms   her   infant  fon,  recommended  him  to  their  care  From  this  hill,    on  account   of  its  height,  is   the  mofl- 

and  prottftion  in  the  moft  pathetic  terms,  as  the  male  extenfive   profpeil   of  Rome  :    but  it  is  lefs  inhabited,  , 

heir  of  their  ancient  dukes,  who  had  always   governed  becaufe  of  its  grofs  air  ;    neither  is  it  reckoned  among* 

them  with  lenity   and  indulgence,  and    to  whom  they  the  feven  hills.     Hither  the  people  retired,   and  were 

had  ever  profelfed  the  moft  zealous  attachment.     She  hence  afterwards  recalled  by  Q^  Hortenfius  the  didla-> 

declared  herfelf  willing  to  run  all  hazards  with  them  in  tor,  (Pliny.) 

fojufta  caufe;  pointed  out  the  refources  that  ftill  re-  JANIZARIES,  an  order  of  infantry  in  the  Turki^Ii 

niained  in  the  alliance  of  England  ;    earneftly  befcech-  acmies ;     reputed    the    grand     feignior's    foot-guardj- 

ing  them  to  make  ane  vigorous  effoit  againli  an  ufur-  Voflios  derives  the  word  from  genizcrs,  which  in   tiia. 

TurkiiU  -. 


r 
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Janhnries  Tiirkifh    language    fignifies   nov'i   homines   Or 

'  D'  Herbclot  tells  us,  thit  jenilchcri  fignifies  a  ns-.u  band, 
or  troop;  and  that  the  name  was  firft  given  by  Amu- 
rath  I.  called  the  Conqueror,  who  choofmgout  one  fifth 
part  of  the  Chriftian  prifoners  whom  lie  had  taken 
from  the  Greeks,  and  inllrufling  them  in  the  difcipline 
of  war  and  the  doftriiiesof  their  teligion,  fent  them  to 
Hagi  Bektafche(a  perfonwhofe  pretended  pietyrender- 
ed  him  extremely  revered  among  the  Turks),  to  the 
end  that  he  might  confer  his  blcllitig  on  them,  and  at 
the  fame  time  give  them  fome  mark  to  dillingulfh  them 
from  the  reft  of  the  troops. — Bcktafchc,  after  blefling 
them  in  his  manner,  cut  off  one  of  the  fleeves  of  the 
fur-gown  which  he  had  on,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of 
the  leader  of  this  new  militia  ;  from  which  time,  viz. 
the  year  of  Chrill  1361,  they  have  ilill  retained  the 
liiiT'.eJenircheri,  and  the  fur-cap. 

As,  in  the  Tuikidi  army,  the  European  troops  are 
dlftingnifhed  from  thole  of  Afia  ;  the  janizaries  areal- 
io  diiXiiigwdxtA  inio  janizarL'S  of  Conjtantinopk,  and  of 
Damafius.  Their  pay  is  from  two  afpers  to  twelve 
per  diem ;  for  when  they  have  a  child,  or  do  any  fig- 
nal  piece  of  fervice,  their  pay  is  augmented. — Their 
drefs  confifts  of  a  dolyman,  or  long  gown,  with  Ihort 
Jleeves,  which  is  given  them  annually  by  the  grand 
feignior  on  the  firll  day  of  Ramazan.  They  wear  no 
turbeaii  ;  but,  in  lieu  of  that,  a  kind  of  cap,  which 
they  call  zarcola,  and  a  long  hood  ef  the  fame  llufF 
hanging  on  their  (liouldeis.  On  folemn  days  they  are 
adorned  with  feathers,  which  are  ftuck  in  a  little  cafe 
on  the  foie-part  of  the  bonnet. — Their  arms,in  Europe, 
in  time  of  war,  are  a  fabre,  a  carabine  or  muiket, 
and  a  cartouch-box  hanging  on  the  left  fide.  At  Con- 
flantinoplc,  in  time  of  peace,  they  wear  only  a  long 
•ftaff  in  their  hand.  In  Alia,  where  pnwder  and  fire- 
arms are  more  uncommon,  they  wear  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows, with  a  poingard,  which  they  call  haniare. — 
Though  the  janizaries  are  not  prohibited  marriage, 
yet  they  rarely  marry,  nor  then  but  with  the  conftnt 
of  theif  officers  ;  as  imagining  a  married  man  to  make 
a  worfe  foldicr  than  a  bachelor. — It  was  Ofman,  or 
Ottoman,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  Amurath,  "who 
firft  inllituted  the  order  of  janizaries.  They  were  at 
firft.  called  j'lja,  that  is,  footmen,  to  diftinguilh  them 
fro.m  the  other  I'urks,  the  troops  whereof  confided 
niollly  of  cavalry.  The  number  of  janizaries  is  gene- 
rally above  40,000;  divided  into  162  companies  or 
thamhers  called  odas,  in  which  they  live  together  at 
Conftantinople  as  in  a  convent.  They  are  of  a  fupe- 
rior  rank  to  all  other  foldiers,  and  are  alfo  more  arro- 
gant and  faftious,  and  it  is  by  them  that  the  public 
tranquillity  is  raolUy  dillurbed.  The  government  may 
therefore  be  faid  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  janizaries. 
They  have,  however,  fome  good  qualities  :  they  are 
employed  to  efcort  travellers,  and  efpecially  ambaf- 
fadors  and  perfons  of  high  rank,  on  the  road  ;  in  which 
cafe,  they  behave  with  the  utmoU  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Janizaries,  at  Rome,  are  officers  or  pen fioners  of 
the  pope,  called  alfo  participantes,  on  account  of  certain 
rites  or  duties  which  they  enjoy  in  the  annates,  bulls, 
or  expeditions,  and  the  Roman  chancery. — Mod 
authors  are  miftaken  in  the  nature  of  their  office  : 
the  truth  is,  they  are  officers  of  the  third  bench  or 
college  of  the  Roman  chancery.  The  firft  bench 
confifts  of  writers,  the  ftcond  of  abbreviators,  and  the 
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mllites.  third  o{ janizaries  ;  who  are  a  kind  of  correftors  and 
revifors  of  the  pope's  bulls. 

JANSEN  (Cornelius),  bifhop  of  Yprcs,  one  of  the 
moil  learned  divines  of  the  i  7th  century,  and  princi- 
pal of  the  feft  called  from  his  name  Janfenifis.  He 
was  born  in  Holland  of  Catholic  parents,  and  lludied 
at  Louvain.  Being  fent  to  tranfail  fome  bufinefs  of 
confequence  relating  to  the  univerfity,  into  Spain,  the 
Catholic  king,  viewing  with  a  jealous  eyethe  intriguing 
policy  of  France,  engaged  him  to  write  a  book  to 
txpofe  the  French  to  the  pope  as  no  good  Catholics, 
fmce  they  made  no  fcruple  of  forming  alliances  with 
Proteftant  ftates.  Janfen  performed  this  tan<  in  his 
Illiirs  Callkus  ;  and  was  rewarded  with  a  mitre,  being- 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  Ypres  in  1635.  He  had,  a- 
mong  other  writings,  before  this,  maintained  a  con- 
tioverfy  againft  the  Proteftants  upon  the  point*  of 
grace  and  predeftination  ;  but  his  /lu^ujlinus  was  the 
principal  labour  of  his  life,  on  which  he  fpent  above  20 
years.      See  the  next  article. 

JANSENI6TS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  feet  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  France,  who  followed  the  opinions 
of  Janfenius,  bifliop  of  Ypres,  and  doctor  of  divinity 
of  the  univerfities  of  Louvain  and  Douay,  in  relation 
to  grace  and  predeftination. 

In  the  year  1640,  the  two  univerfities  juft  mention- 
ed, and  particularly  father  Molina  and  father  Leonard 
Ctlfus,  thought  fit  to  condemn  the  opinions  of  the  Je» 
fuits  on  grace  and  free-will.  This  having  fet  the  con- 
tvoverfy  on  foot,  Janfcnius  oppofed  to  the  dodrine  of 
tile  Jcfuits  the  fentiments  of  St  AugulUne  ;  and  wrote 
a  treatife  on  grace,  which  he  inlitlcd  Augujlmus. 
Thistreatife  was  attacked  by  the  Jefuits,  who  accufed 
Janfehius  of  maintaining  dangerous,  and  heretical  opi- 
nions ;  and  afterwards,  in  1642,  obtained  of  pope  Ur- 
ban VIII.  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  treatife  wrote 
by  Janfenius :  when  the  partifans  of  Janfcnius  gave 
out  that  this  bull  wasfpurious,  and  compofed  by  a  per- 
fon  entirely  devoted  to  the  Jefuits.  After  the  deatit 
of  Urban  VIII  the  affair  of  Janfenifm  began  to  be 
more  warmly  controverted,  and  gave  birth  to  an  infi- 
nite number  of  polemical  writings  concerning  grace. 
And  what  occafioned  fome  mirth,  was  the  titles  which 
each  party  gave  to  their  writings  :   one  writer  publlHi- 


Janfei 

Janfenil 


ed  The  torch  of  St  Au^iiflin;,  another  found  Snuffers 
for  St  Augujl'me's  torch,  and  father  Veron  ioxmiA  A  gag 
for  the  Janfenfls,  Sic.  In  the  year  1650,  68  bifhops 
of  France  fubfcribed  a  letter  to  pope  Innocent  X.  to 
obtain  an  inquiry  into  and  condemnation  of  the  five 
following  propofitions,  extracted  from  Janfenius'b  Au- 
guftinus :  I.  Some  of  God's  commandments  are  im- 
poflible  to  be  obferved  by  the  righteous,  even  though 
they  endeavour  with  all  their  power  to  accomplilh 
them.  2.  In  the  ftate  of  corrupted  nature,  wc  are  in- 
capable of  refifting  inward  grace.  3.  Merit  and  de- 
merit, in  a  ftate  of  corrupted  nature,  does  not  depend 
on  a  hberty  which  excludes  neceffity,  but  on  a  liberty 
which  excludes  conftraint.  4.  The  Semipelagians  ad- 
mitted the  neccflity  of  an  inward  preventing  grace  for 
the  performance  of  each  particular  aft,  even  for  the 
beginning  of  faith  ;  but  they  were  heretics  in  main- 
taining that  this  grace  was  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the 
will  of  man  was  able  either  to  refift  or  obey  it.  It  is 
Semipelagianifm  to  fay,  that  Jefus  Chrift  died,  or  llied 
Ills  blood,  for  all  mankind  in  general. 

In 
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In  tlie  year  1652,  the  pope  appointed  a  coiigrega- 
'  tion  for  examining  into  the  difpute  in  relation  to  grace. 
In  this  congregation  Janfenius  was  condennncd  ;  and 
the  bull  of  condemnation,  publi.lied  in  May  1653,  fill- 
ed all  the  pulpits  in  Paris  with  violent  outcries  and 
akims  againll  the  herefy  of  the  Janfenifts.  In  the  year 
1656,  pope  Alexander  VII.  ilTued  out  another  bull, 
in  which  he  condemned  the  five  propofitions  of  Janfe- 
nius. However,  the  Janfenifts  affirm,  that  thefe  pro- 
pofitions are  not  to  be  found  in  this  book  ;  but  that 
fonie  of  his  enemies  having  caufed  them  to  be  printed 
on  a  flieet,  inferted  them  in  the  book,  and  thereby  de- 
ciived  the  pope.  At  laft  Clement  XI.  put  an  end  to  the 
difpute  by  his  conftitution  cf  July  17.  1705;  in  which, 
after  having  recited  the  conftitutions  of  his  predecef- 
fors  in  relation  to  this  affair,  he  declares,  "  That  in 
order  to  pay  a  proper  obedience  to  the  papal  conftitu- 
tions concei-ning  the  prefent  queltion,  it  is  neceffary  to 
receive  ihein  with  a  refpeCrful  filcncc."  The  clergy  of 
Paris,  the  fame  year,  approved  and  ac:epted  this  bull, 
and  none  dared  to  oppofe  it. 

This  is  the  famous  bull  UnigenilHS,  fo  called  from 
its  beginning  with  the  words  Un'inenitus  Dtl  Fil'ius, 
&c.  which  has  occafioned  fo  much  confufion  in 
France. 

JANSSENS(Abraham),hirtory-pa!nter,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1569.  He  was  cotemporary  with  Rubens, 
and  alfo  his  competitor,  and  in  many  of  the  fineft  parts 
of  the  art  was  accounted  not  inferior  to  that  celebrated 
mailer.  It  is  reported,  that  having  wafted  his  time 
ajrd  his  fubftancc  by  a  life  of  diflipacion  and  pleafure, 
and  falling  into  neceffitous  circumftances,  which  he 
imputed  more  to  ill  fortune  than  to  his  own  negleft  of 
his  bufinefs,  he  grew  envious  at  the  grandeur  fh  which 
Rubens  appeared,  and  impatient  at  his  merit  and  fuc- 
cefs ;  and  with  pecvifh  infolence  challenged  him  to 
paint  a  picture  with  him  only  for  fame,  which  he  was 
willing  to  fubmit  to  impartial  judges.  But  Rubens 
rejcfttd  the  propofal,  anfwciing  with  modetty,  that  he 
freely  fubmitted  to  him,  and  the  world  would  certain- 
ly do  jullice  to  them  both. 

Sandrart,  who  hgd  fccn  fevcral  of  his  works,  affiires 
us,  that  he  not  only  gave  a  iine  rormdnefs  and  relief 
to  his  figures,  but  alfo  fuch  a  warmth  and  clcarnefs  to 
the  carnations,  that  they  had  all  the  look  of  real  flcih; 
and  his  cjlouring  was  as  durable  as  it  was  beautiful, 
retaining  its  original  luftre  for  a  number  of  years.  His 
nioft  capital  peiflinrance  is  faid  to  be  a  refurieiPiion  of 
Lazarus,  v^'hich  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  eleftor  Pala- 
tine, and  is  an  objecl  of  admiration  to  all  who  behold 
it. 

Janssens  (Victor  Honorius),  hiftorypalnter,  was 
born  at  Bruflels  in  1664,  and  was  a  difciple  of  one 
Volders,  undtr  whofe  direftion  he  continued  for  feven 
years;  in  which  time  he  gave  many  proofs  of  a  geni- 
us far  fuperior  to  thofe  who  were  inftrudted  in  the 
fame  fchool.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  attended  particularly  to  the  works  of  Raphael ;  he 
defigned  after  the  antiques,  and  fetched  the  beauti- 
ful fcenes  around  that  city  ;  and  in  a  fliort  time  his 
paintings  rofe  in  eftsem,  and  the  principal  nobility  of 
Rome  were  defirous  to  employ  him.  He  aflbciated 
with  Tempefta,  the  celebrated  landfcape  painter,  for 
ieveral  years,  and  painted  the  figures  in  the  works  of 
that  great  mailer  as  long  as  they  refided  together. 


Janlfens  compofed  hiftorical  fubjefls,  both  in  a  fmall  Jai^fTtn?. 
and  a  large  lize  ;  but  he  found  the  demand  for  his  J'"'"*'"*' 
fmall  piftures  fo  coniidcrable,  that  he  was  induced  to  *~~ 

paint  moll  frequently  in  that  fize.  During  1  1  years 
lie  continued  at  Rome,  which  barely  fufficed  for  his 
finidn'ng  thofe  pidlurts  for  which  he  was  engaged  ;  nor 
could  he  have  been  even  then  at  his  liberty,  had  he  not 
limited  himfelf  to  a  number,  and  determined  not  to  un- 
dertake more. —  Returning  to  Bnifllls,  his  performances 
were  as  much  admired  there  as  they  had  before  been 
in  Italy  ;  but  having  married,  and  gradually  become 
the  father  of  1 1  children,  he  was  compelled  to  change 
his  manner  of  painting  in  fmall,  and  to  undertake  on- 
ly thofe  of  the  large  kind,  as  being  more  lucrative, 
more  expedition?,  and  alfo  more  agreeable  to  his  ge- 
nius and  inclination.  He  adorned  moft  of  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  his  own  country  with  his  compofitions. 
— The  invention  of  this  artift  was  fruitful  ;  he  defign- 
ed correilly,  his  colouring  is  natural  and  pleafing,  his 
pencil  free,  and  the  airs  of  his  heads  have  beauty  and 
elegance.  As  to  the  difference  between  his  large  and 
fmall  paintings,  it  is  obferved,  that  in  correitnefs  and 
tafte  they  had  an  equal  degree  of  merit ;  but  the  co- 
louring of  the  former  appears  more  raw  and  cold  than 
the  colouring  of  the  latter  ;  and  it  is  agreed,  that  for 
fmall  hiftorical  pifturcs,  he  was  preferable  to  all  the 
painters  of  his  time. 

Janssen  (Cornelius),  called  Johnfon,  an  eminent 
painter  of  portraits,  was  born  at  Amttcrdam  (though 
in  the  Chronological  tables,  and  in  Sandrart,  it  is  im- 
properly alTcrted,  that  he  was  born  in  London),  and 
he  refidcd  in  England  for  feveral  years  ;  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  fervice  of  king  James  I.  and  painted 
feveral  excellent  portraits  of  that  monarch,  as  alfo  of 
his  children  and  of  the  principal  nobility  of  his  court. 
He  had  not  the  freedom  of  hand,  nor  the  grace  of 
Vandyck  ;  but  in  other  refpedts  he  was  accounted  his. 
equal,  and  in  the  finiflring  his  pifturcs  fuperior.  His 
paintings  areeafily  diftinguifhed  by  their  fmooth,  clear, 
and  delicate  tints,  and  by  that  charadter  of  truth  and 
nature  with  which  they  are  ftrongly  marked.  He  Fe- 
nerally  painted  on  board  ;  and,  for  the  moft  part,  his 
draperies  are  black  ;  probably  becaufe  the  oppofition 
of  that  tint  made  his  flefh  colours  appear  more  beauti- 
fully bright,  efpecially  in  his  female  figures.  It  is  faid 
that  he  ufed  a  quantity  of  ultra  marine  in  the  black 
colours,  as  well  as  in  iiis  carnations  ;  which  may  be 
one  great  caufe  of  their  preferving  tlieir  original  Imlre 
even  to  this  day.  Frequently  he  painted  in  a  fmal!  fize 
in  oil,  and  often  copied  his  own  works  in  that  man- 
n'er.  His  fame  began  to  be  fomewhat  obfcured,  on  the 
arrival  of  Vandyck  in  England  ;  and  the  civil  war 
breaking  out  fome  time  after,  induced  him  to  return 
to  his  own  country,  where  his  paintings  were  in  the- 
higheft  cfteem.     He  died  in  1685. 

St  JANUARIUS,  the  patron-faint  of  Naples, 
where  his  head  is  cccafionally  carried  in  proceffion,  in 
order  to  ftay  the  eruption  of  Vefuvius.  The  lique- 
faction of  his  blood  is  a  famous  miracle  at  Naples. 
The  faint  fuffered  martyrdom  about  the  end  of  the 
third  century.  When  he  was  beheaded,  a  pious  lady 
of  Naples  caught  about  an  ounce  of  his  blood,  which 
has  been  carefully  preferved  in  a  bottle  ever  fince, 
without  having  loft  a  fingle  grain  of  its  weight.  This 
of  itfelf;  were  it  equally  demonftrable,  might  be  con- 

fidered. 
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T^nrsrlus  fidered  as  a  greater  miracle  than  the  circumftance  on  their  divinities,  to  whom  they  attributed  two  faces,    J'lua 

'Jinuary.    ^hich  the  Neapoh'tans  lay  the  whole  ftrefs,  viz.  that  becaufe  on  the  one  fide  the  firft  day  of  January  looked     J^"" 

^'^'^y—~'  the  blood  which  has  congealed,  and   acquired  a  folid  towards  the  new  year,   and  on  the  other  towards  the         '' 

form  by  age,  is  no  fooner  brought  near  the   head  of  old  one.     The  word  Januarius  may   alfo  be  derived 

the  faint,  than,  as  a  mark  of  veneration,  it  immediate-  from  janua  "  gate  ;"  in  regard  this  month  being  the 

ly  liqurfits.     This  experiment  is  made  three  different  firil,  is,  as  it  were,  the  gate  of  the  year, 
times  every    year,  and   is  confidered  by  the  Neapoli-         January  and  February  were  introduced  into  the  year 

tans  as  a  miracle  of  the  firft  magnitude.  by  Numa  Pompilius  ;   Romulus's  year  beginning  in  the 

The  fubllaiice  in  the  bottle,   wliich  is  exhibited  for  month  of  March. — The  kalends,  or  tirft  day  of  this 

the  blood  of  the  faint,  has  been  fuppofcd  to  be  fome-  month,  was  under  the  proteAion    of  Juno,  an!  in  a 


thing  naturally  folid,  but    which   melts   with   a    fmall    p 
degree  of  heat.     When  it  ii  firft  brought   out  of  the    o 
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peculiar  manner   confecrated   to  Janus  by  an  offering 
f  a  cake  made  of  new  meal  and    new  fait,  with  new 

cofd  chapel,   it  is  in  its  natural  foiid  Rate;  but  when  frankiiK-enfe  and  new   wine.     On  the  firft  day  of  Ja- 

brought  before  the  faint  by  the  pried,  and  rubbed  be-  nuaiy  a  beginning  was  made  of  every  intended  work, 

twcen   his   warm   hands,    and   breathed  upon  for  fome  the  confuls  eltft  took  pjflcfilon  of  ilieir  office,   who, 

time,   it  melts-,  and  this   is   the  whole  myftery.      But  with  the  flamens,  offered  facrihces  and  prayers  for  the 

'"  Dr  Moore  *,  though  he  confeffes  hinafclf  unable  to  ex-  profperity  of  the  empire.      On  this  day  all  animofities 

"•  plain  on  what  principle   the   hqncfadiion   depends,  is  were   fufpended,  and  friends  gave  and  received  new 

convinced  that  it   muft  be    fomething  different  from  year's  gifts,  called  Stren,e.     On  this  day  too   the   Ro- 

this  :     "  For  he  had  it  (he  informs  us)  from  the  moft  mans  above  all  things  took  caie  to  be  merry  and  divert 

fatisfaflory  authority,   from  thofe  who  had  opportuni-  thcnifelvcs,  and  oftentimes  fuch  a  fcene  of  drunkcnnefs 

ties  of  knowing,  and  who  believe  no  more   in  the  mi-  was  exhibited    that  they  might  with  propriety  enough 

racle    than  the   ftauacheft  Proteilant,    that   this    con-  have  diftinguifticd  it  with  the  name  of  y^//-/M/y  (/<7_v.' 

gtakd  mafs  has  f  jmetimes  been  found  in  a  liquid  ftate  The   Chriftians  herttofore  faftcd  on  the  firft  day  of 

in  cold  weather,  before  it  was  touched  by  the  piieft,  January,  by  way  of  oppofition  to  the  fupeiftilions  and 

or  brought  near  the  head  of  the   faint;   and  tha',  on  debaucheries  of  the  hcatliens. 

other  occafions,  it  has  remained  folid  when  brought  JANUS,  in  heathen  worfhip,  the  firft  king  of  Italy, 
before  him,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  prieft 
to  melt  it.  When  this  happens,  the  fupcrftitious, 
which,  at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  comprehends 
99  in  100  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  are  thrown 
into    the    utmoft   confternation 


who,  it  is  faid,  received  Saturn  into  his  dominions,  after 
his  being  driven  fr  im  Arcadia  by  Jupiter.  He  tetrj- 
percd  the  manners  of  Ills  fubjetls,  and  taught  them  civi- 
lity ;  and  from  him  they  learned  to  improve  the  vine, 
and  are  fometimes  to  fow  corn,  and  to  make  bread.  After  his  death,  he 
wrought  up  by  their  fears  into  a  ftate  of  mind  which  was  adored  as  a  god. 
is  highly  dangerous  both  to  their  civil  and  ecclefiaftlcal  This  deity  was  thought  to  prefide  over  all  new  un- 
governors.  ft  is  true,  that  this  happens  but  fcldom  :  dertakings.  Hence,  in  all  facrifices,  the  firft  hb:itions 
for,  in  general,  the  fubftance  in  the  phial,  whatever  it  of  wine  and  wheat  were  offered  to  Janus,  all  prayers 
may  be,  is  in  a  folid  foim  in  the  chapel,  and  becomes  li-  prefaced  with  a  fhort  addrefs  to  him;  and  the  firft 
■  quid  when  brought  before  the  faint :  but  as  this  is  not  month  of  the  year  was  dedicated  to  and  named  from 
always  the  cafe,   it  affords  rtafon  to  believe,  that  whit-    him.      See  January. 

ever  may  have  been  the  cafe  when  this  miracle  or  Janus  was  reprcfented  with  two  facer,  either  to  de- 
trick,  call  it  which  you  pleafe,  was  firft  exhibited,  the  note  his  prudence,  or  that  he  views  at  once  ttie  pail 
principle  on  which  it  depends  has  lomeh.w  or  other  and  approaching  years  ;  he  had  a  fceptre  in  his  right 
been  loft,  and  is  not  now  undcrftood  fully  even  by  the  hand,  and  a  key  In  his  left,  to  fignify  his  extenfive  an 
priefls  themfelves  ;  or  elfe  they  ate  not  now  fo  expert  thoiity,  and  his  invention  of  locks, 
as  formerly,  in  preparing  the  fubftance  which  repie-  Though  this  is  properly  a  Roman  deity,  the  abbe  la 
fents  the  faint's  blood,  fo  as  to  make  It  remain  folid  Pluche  reprefrnts  it  as  derived  from  the  Egyptians, 
when  it  ought,  and  liquefy  the  inftant  it  is  lequlred."  who  made  known  the  rifing  of  the  dog-ftar,  which  o- 
Fi^r  the  principle  on  which  this  pretended  miracle  is  pened  their  folar  year,  with  an  image  with  a  key  in 
performed,  or  the  ce)mpofition  bv  which  it  is  or  may  its  hand,  and  two  faces,  one  old  and  the  other  young, 
be  performed,  fee  Chemistry,  iV'  800.  to  tipify  the  old  and  new  year. 

The  head  and  blood  of  the  faint  are  kept  in  a  kind  Tem/,k  of  Janvs,  in  ancient  hiftory,  a  fquare  build 
of  prefs,  with  fohling  doors  of  filver,  in  the  chapel  of  ing  at  Rome  (as  fome  fay)  of  entire  brafs,  erected  by 
St  Januarius  belonging  to  the  cathedial  church.  The  R^midus,  and  fo  large  as  to  contain  a  Ratue  of  Janus 
real  head  is  probably  not  fo  frcfti,  and  well  preferved,  five  feet  high,  with  brazen  gates  on  each  fide,_  which 
as  the  blood  On  that  account,  it  is  not  cxpofed  to  were  always  kept  open  in  time  of  war,  and  ftiut  in  time 
the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  but  is  inclofed  in  a  large  filver  of  peice.  But  the  Romans  were  fo  much  engaged  in 
buft,  gilt  and  enriched  with  jewels  of  high  value.  This  war,  that  this  temple  was  ftiut  only  twice  from  the 
being  what  appears  to  the"  people,  their  idea  of  the  f 'undatlon  of  Rome  till  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  and  fix 
faint's  features  and  complexion  are  takeu  entirely  from  times  afterwards.  It  was  firft  fhut  during  the  long  reigrt 
the  buft.— The  blood  is  kept  in  a  fmall  repofitory  by  of  Numa,  who  inftituted  this  ceremony.  2.  In  the 
jjfgjj-  year  of  the  city  5  19,  after  the   end  of  the  firil  Punic 

JnNUARY,   the  name  of  the  firft  month  of  the    war.     3.  i5y  Auguftus  after  the  battle  of  Aaium,  in 
year,  according   to   the    computation  now  ufed  in  the    the  year  of  Rome  725.   4.  On  Au^'uftu",'s  retuin  from 
weft.     The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Januarius,    the  war  which  he  had  againft  the  Cantabrians  in  Spain, 
a  name  given  it  by  the  Romans  from  Janus,  one  of   in  the  year  of  Rome  729.  5.  Under  the  fame  emperor,  in 
N*  162.  2  744. 
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744,  about  five  years  before  the  birth  of  Clirid,  when 
there  was  a  general  peace  throughout  the  whole  Ro- 
man empire,  which  lafted  12  years.  6.  Under  Nero, 
811.  7.  Under  Vefpafian,  824.  8.  Under  Conilati- 
tius,  wh.n  upon  Magiientius's  death,  he  was  left 
fole  poifciTor  uf  the  empire,  1  )oy.  Sntne  dilpiite  the 
authority  on  «hich  it  is  faid  to  have  been  fhut  by  Con- 
ftar.tius,  and  fay  tliat  the  laft  time  of  its  being  iliut 
was  under  Gordian,  about  the  year  of  Rome  994. 
Virgil  gives  us  a  noble  defcription  of  this  cultora, 
^n.  lib.  iii-  ver.  607,  &c.  The  origin  of  this  cultom 
is  not  certainly  known. 

Janus  was  alio  the  name  of  a  ftreet  in  Rome,ina- 
bited  for  the  mod  part  by  bankers  and  ufurers.  It  was 
fo  called  from  two  llatues  of  Jinus  which  were  eredled 
there,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom,  of  the 
flreet.  The  top  of  the  ftreet  was  therefore  called  J/a- 
nus  Summus,  the  bottom  yanus  Imus,  and  the  middle 
Janus  Medius.      Hence  Horace,  lib.  i.  Epilt.  I. 

H<tc  'Janus  fummu.!  ab  imo  pcrJocei. 

and  Sat.  3.  Lib.  2. Pojlquam 

otnn'is  res  n>ea  Janwn 

Ad  mediant  j'raP.a  eji. 

JAPAN,  a  general  name  for  a  great  number  of 
iflands  lying  between  the  eaftern  coalt  of  Alia  and  the 
weftern  one  of  America,  and  ivhich  all  together  form  a 
large  and  potent  empire.  They  extend  from  the  30th 
to  the  41.^  degree  of  latitude,  and  from  the  130th  to 
the  147th  of  eaft  longitude. 

Were  South  and  North  Britain  divided  by  an  arm  of 
the  fea,  Japan  might  be  mod  aptly  compared  to  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  their  refpedlive  fmaller 
ifiands,  peninfulas,  bays,  channels.  Sec.  all  under  the 
fame  monarch. 

The  Europeans  call  the  empire  Japan  ;  but  the  in- 
habitants Niphcn,  from  the  grcatelt  illand  belonging 
to  it  ;  and  the  Chinefe  C'iphijn,  probably  on  account  of 
its  eaftern  fituation  ;  thele  names  fignifying,  in  both 
languages,  the  Bafis  or  Foundation  of  the  Sun.  It  was 
fit  ft  difcovered  by  the  Purtuguefe  about  the  year  of 
Chrill  1542. 

Moft  of  the  iflands  which  corapofe  it  are  furrounded 
with  fuch  high  craggy  mountains,  and  fuch  (hallow 
and  boiiterous  feas,  that  failing  about  them  is  extreme- 
ly dangerous  ;  and  the  creeks  and  bays  are  choaked 
up  with  fuch  rocks,  flielves,  and  fands,  that  it  looks 
as  if  Providence  had  defigned  it  to  be  a  kind  of  little 
world  by  itfclf.  Thefe  feas  have  likewife  many  dan- 
gerous whirlpools,  which  are  very  difficult  to  pafs  at 
low  water,  and  will  fuck  in  and  fwallow  up  the  largeft 
veflels,  and  all  that  comes  within  the  reach  of  their 
vortex,  dafhing  them  againft  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  ; 
infomuch  that  fome  of  them  are  never  feen  again,  and 
others  thrown  upon  the  furface  at  fome  miles  diftance. 
Some  of  thefe  whirlpools  alio  make  a  noife  terrible  to 
hear. 

The  Chinefe  pretend  that  the  Japan  iOands  were 
firft  peopled  by  themfelves  ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  original  inhabitants  were  a  mixture  of  differ- 
ent nations,  driven  thither  by  thofe  tempeltuous  feas, 
aud  at  different  times. 

As  thefe  iflan.ds  lie  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  climates, 
they  would  be  much  hotter  in  fummtr  than  England, 
were  not  the  heats  refrcfhed  by  the  winds  which  conti- 
nually blow  from  the  fea  around  them,  and  to  which 
they  are  much  expofed  by  the  height  of  their  liiua- 
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tion  :  this  circumllance,  however,  not  only  renders 
their  winters  exccnive  cold,  but  the  feafons  mere  in-  ^ 
cotiftant.  They  have  great  falls  of  fnow  in  winter, 
which  are  commonly  followed-  by  hard  frofts.  The 
rains  in  fummer  are  very  violent,  efpecially  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  which  on  that  account  are 
ciX^tA  fat  Juki,  or  ivater  months.  The  country  is  al- 
fo  much  fubjed  to  dreadful  thunders  and  lightnings, 
as  well  as  ftorms  and  hurricanes,  which  frequently  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage. 

The  foil,  though  naturally  barren  and  mountainous, 
by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  fupplies 
them  with  every  neceffary  of  life,  but  alfo  furnilhes 
other  countries  with  them  ;  producing,  befides  corn, 
the  fined  and  whiteft  rice  and  other  grains,  with  a 
great  variety  of  fruits,  and  vaft  numbers  of  cattle  of 
all  forts.  Befides  rice,  and  a  fort  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley, with  two  forts  of  beans,  they  have  Indian  wheat, 
millet,  and  feveral  other  kinds  in  great  abundance. 
Their  feas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  abound  with  fiili  ;  and 
their  mountains,  woods,  and  forells,  are  well  ftocked 
with  horfes,  elephants,  deer,  oxen,  buffaloes,  Ihcep, 
hogj,  and  other  ufeful  animals.  Some  of  their  moun- 
tains alfo  are  enriched  with  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and 
copper,  exquifitely  fine,  befides  tin,  lead,  iron,  and 
various  other  minerals  and  foflils  ;  whilll  others  abound 
with  feveral  forts  of  marble  and  precious  ftones.  Of 
.thefe  mountains,  fome  may  be  judly  ranked  among 
the  natural  raiities  of  tiiis  country  ;  one,  in  particu- 
lar, in  the  great  illand  of  Niphon,  is  of  fuch  prodi- 
gious height  as  to  be  eafily  feen  forty  leagues  off  at 
fea,  though  its  didance  from  the  (hore  is  about  eigh- 
teen. Some  authors  think  it  exceeds  the  famous  Peak 
of  Teneriffe ;  but  it  may  rather  be  called  a  cluder  or 
group  of  mountain.<i,  among  which  are  no  lefs  than 
eight  dreadful  volcanoes,  burning  with  incredible  fury, 
and  often  laying  wailc  the  country  round  about  them  : 
but,  to  make  fome  amends,  they  a.fford  great  variety 
of  medicinal  waters,  of  different  degrees  of  heat;  oiie 
of  thefe,  mentioned  by  Varemns,  is  faid  to  be  as  hot  as 
burning  oil,  and  to  fcorch  and  confume  every  thir^ 
thrown  into  it. 

The  many  brooks  and  rivers  that  have  tlicir  fources 
among  the  mountains,  form  a  great  number  of  delight- 
ful cafcades,  as  well  as  fome  dreadful  catarafts.  A- 
mong  the  great  variety  of  trees  in  the  forefts  here, 
the  cedars  exceed  all  of  that  kind  through  India,  for 
ftraightnefs,  height,  and  beauty.  They  abound  in 
moft  of  the  iflands,  efpecially  the  largeft. 

Their  feas,  befides  fi/li,  furnilh  them  with  great  quan- 
tities of  red  and  white  coral,  and  fome  pearls  of  great 
value,  befides  a  variety  of  fea.plants  and  (hells;  which 
lad  are  not  inferior  to  thofe  that  are  brought  from  Am- 
boyna,  the  Molucca  and  other  eafterly  ifiands. 

The  vaft  quantity  of  fulphur  with  which  moft  of 
the  Japan  iflands  abound,  makes  them  fubjeft  to  fre- 
quent and  dreadful  earthquakes.  The  inhabitants  are 
fo  accuftomed  to  them,  that  they  are  fcarcely  alarmed 
at  any,  unlefs  they  chance  to  be  veiy  terrible  indeed, 
and  lay  whole  towns  in  ruins,  which  very  often  proves 
the  cafe.  On  thefe  occafions,  they  have  recourfe  to 
extraordinary  facrifices,  and  ails  of  wor(hip,  to  their 
deities  or  demons,  according  to  the  different  notions 
of  each  fedl,  and  fometimes  even  proceed  to  offer  hu- 
man viftims :  but  in  this  cafe  they  only  take  fome  of 
the  vikil  and  moft  abandoned  fellowa  they  can  meet 
I  '    witlu 
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Japan,     with,  becaufe  they  are  only  facrlficed  to  the  malevo- 
lent  deities. 

The  religion  throughout  Japan,  it  is  well  known,  is 
Pagan,  fplit  into  feveral  feds,  who  live  together  in  the 
greatefl  harmony.  Every  fed  has  its  own  temples  and 
priefts.  The  fpiritual  emperor  the  Dairi,  is  the  chief 
of  their  religion.  They  acknowledge  and  honour  a 
Supreme  Being.  The  author  of  this  relation  (Dr 
Thunberg)  faw  two  temples  of  the  God  of  gods  of  a 
niajellic  height.  The  idol  that  reprefented  this  god 
was  of  gilded  wood,  and  of  fo  prodigious  a  fize,  that 
npon  his  hands  fix  perfons  might  fit  in  the  Japanefe 
falhion  ;  his  fhoulders  were  five  toifes  broad.  In  the 
other  temple,  the  infinite  power  of  this  god  was  repre- 
fented by  little  gods  to  the  number  of  33,;?33,  all  (land- 
ing round  the  great  idol  that  reprefented  God.  The 
priefts,  who  are  numerous  in  every  temple,  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  clean  the  pavement,  light  the  lamps,  and 
drefs  the  idol  with  flowers.  The  temples  are  open  to 
every  body,  even  to  the  Hollanders ;  and  in  cafe  they 
are  in  want  of  a  lodging  in  the  fuburbs,  when  they  go 
to  the  court  of  Jedo,  they  are  entertained  with  hofpi- 
tality  in  thefe  temples. 

Chriftianity,  if  Popery  deferves  that  name,  had  once 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  this  country,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  miffion  condufted  by  the  Portuguefe  and 
Spanifh  Jefuits ;  amongft  whom  the  famous  faint  Fran- 
cis Xavier  was  employed,  but  foon  relinquifhed  the  fer- 
vice.  There  were  alfo  fome  Francifcan  friars  of  Spain 
engaged  at  lad.  The  Jefuits  and  friars  were  fupplied 
from  Goa,  Macao,  and  the  Manilhas.  At  firft  the  un- 
dertaking proceeded  with  the  mod  rapid  fucccfs,  but 
ended  at  lad  in  the  mod  tragical  manner,  all  owing  to 
the  pride  and  haughtinefs,  the  mifconduA,  rapacity, 
and  fenfclefs  extravagant  confpiracy  of  thefathers  againd 
the  date.  This  folly  and  madnefs  produced  a  perfecu- 
tion  of  40  years  duration,  terminated  by  a  mod  hor- 
rible and  bloody  maffacre,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  hif- 
tory.  After  this  the  Portuguefe,  as  like  wife  the  Chri- 
flian  religion,  were  totally  expelled  the  country,  and 
the  mod  eSeilual  means  taken  for  preventing  their  re- 
turn. The  natives  are  for  this  purpofe  prohibited  from 
going  out  of  the  country  ;  and  all  foreigners  are  exclu- 
ded from  an  open  and  free  trade  ;  for  as  to  the  Dutch 
and  Chinefe,  under  which  lad  name  fome  other  eadern 
nations  go  thither,  they  are  fiiut  up  whild  they  remain 
there,  and  a  mod  drift  watch  is  fet  upon  them,  infomuch 
that  they  are  no  better  than  prifoners  ;  and  the  Dutch, 
it  is  faid,  to  obtain  a  privilege  even  fo  far,  declared 
themfelves  to  he  no  Chr'ijlians,  but  Dutchmen.  This  ca- 
lumny, however,  Dr  Kempfer  has  endeavoured  to  wipe 
off.  but  not  altogether  to  fatisfafton. 

It  was  about  the  year  of  Chrid  1549,  or  fix  years  af- 
ter the  fird  difcovery,  that  the  fathers  of  the  fociety  ar- 
rived there,  being  induced  by  the  favourable  reprefen- 
tations  of  a  young  Japanefe  who  had  fled  to  Goa. 
Till  the  year  1625,  or  near  1630,  the   Chridian  reli- 
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their  converts  a  perfecutlon  which  hath  not  Its  parallel 
in  hidory,  whereby  the  religion  they  preached,  and  all  ^ 
thofe  that  profeffed  it,  were  in  a  few  years  time  entirely 
exterminated." — The  fathers  had  made  a  progrefs  fo 
great,  that  the  princes  of  Bungu,  Ariraa,  and  Omura, 
who  had  been  baptized,  "  fent,  in  the  year  1582,  fome 
of  their  neared  relations,  with  letters  and  prefents,  to 
pay  homage  to  the  then  pope,  Gregory  XIII.  and  to 
effure  his  holinefs  of  their  filial  fubmiflion  to  the  church  { 
an  account  of  which  mod  celebrated  embaffy  hath  been 
given  in  the  works  of  that  incomparable  hidorian 
Thaunus,  and  by  many  other  Roman  catholic  writers." 
But  notwithdanding  this  pleafing  profpeft,  the  em- 
peror, anno  1586,  ifTued  proclamations  for  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  religion,  and  the  perfecution  began.  This, 
however,  at  fird  had  not  that  effeft  which  the  govern- 
ment expefted  ;  for  though,  according  to  the  letters  of 
the  Jefuits,  20,570  perfons  fuffered  death  for  the  faith 
of  Chrid  in  the  year  1 590  only,  yet  in  1591  and  1 592, 
when  all  the  churches  were  aftually  diut  up,  they  made 
1 2,000  new  converts.  The  bufinefs  was  finally  con- 
cluded by  the  maffacre  at  Simabara,  about  the  year 
1640.  The  reafons  of  the  emperor's  proclamations, 
making  it  death  to  embrace  the  religion,  were  a» 
follows:  1.  The  new  religion  occafioned  confider- 
able alterations  in  the  Japanefe  church,  and  was  preju- 
dicial in  the  highed  degree  to  the  heathen  clergy.  2.  It 
was  feared  the  innovation  in  religion  might  ce  attended 
with  fatal  confequences  even  in  regard  to  the  fick ;  bat 
what  more  immediately  gave  rife  to  them  was,  as  the 
Japanefe  of  credit  confefTed  to  Dr  Kempfer,  pride  and 
covetoufnefs  ;  pride  among  the  great  ones,  and  cove- 
toufnefs  in  people  of  lefs  note  ;  the  fpiritual  fathers 
aiming  not  only  at  the  falvation  of  their  fouls,  but  ha- 
ving an  eye  alfo  to  their  money  and  lands,  and  the  mer- 
chants difpofing  of  their  goods  in  the  mod  ufurious  and 
unreafonable  manner.  To  confine  ourfelves  to  the  cler- 
gy here  :  they  "  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  walk 
on  foot  any  longer  ;  nothing  would  ferve  them  but  they 
mud  be  carried  about  in  dately  chairs,  mimicking  the 
pomp  of  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  at  Rome.  They  not 
only  put  themfelves  on  an  equal  foot  with  the  greateft 
men  of  the  empire,  but,  fwelled  with  ecclefiadical  pride» 
fancied  that  even  a  fuperior  rank  was  nothing  but  their 
due.  It  one  day  happened,  that  a  Portuguefe  bidio[> 
met  upon  the  road  one  of  the  counfellors  of  date  on  his 
way  to  court.  The  haughty  prelate  would  not  order 
his  chaife  to  be  dopped,  in  order  to  alight  and  to  pay 
his  refpefts  to  this  great  man,  as  is  ufual  in  that  coun- 
try ;  but,  without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  nay  indeed 
without  diowing  him  fo  much  as  common  marks  of  ci- 
vility, he  very  contemptuoully  bid  his  men  carry  him 
by.  The  great  man,  exafperated  at  fo  fignal  an  affroDt, 
thenceforward  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  Portuguefe, 
and,  in  the  height  of  his  }ud  refentment,  made  his  com- 
plaint to  the  emperor  himfelf,  with  fuch  an  odious  pic- 
ture of  the  inlolence,  pride,  and  vanity  of  this  nation. 


cion  fpread  through  mod  of  the  provinces  of  the  em-     as  he  expefted  could  not  but  raife  the  emperor's  utmoft 
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pire,  many  of  the  princes  and  lords  openly  embracing  it; 
and  "  there  was  very  good  reafon  to  hope,  that  within 
a  (hort  compafs  of  time  the  whole  empire  would  have 
been  converted  to  the  faith  of  our  Saviour,  had  not  the 
ambitious  views,  and  the  impatient  endeavours  of  the 
fathers  to  reap  the  temporal  as  well  a»  the  fpiritual 
fruits  of  their  care  and  labour,  fo  provoked  the  fupreme 
Dajefty  of  the  empire  as  to  raife  againft  themfelves  and 


indignation."  This  happened  in  1566.  The  next  year 
the  perfecution  began  anew,  and  2  6  perfons,  of  the  num- 
ber whereof  were  two  foreign  Jefuits,  and  feveral  other 
fathers  of  the  Francifcan  order,  were  executed  on  the 
crofs.  The  emperor  Jiojas  had  ufurped  the  crown  on 
his  pupil  Tidajori,  v.ho,  as  likewife  the  greater  part  of 
his  court  and  party,  had  been  either  Chridians  them- 
felves, or  at  lea(l  very  favourably  inclined  to  that  leli- 
^  giott  \ 
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gi6n,  fo  tliat  reafons  of  date  migbtilf  co-operated  to 
■^  forward  the  perfecution. 

Some  Francifcan  friars,  whom  the  governor  of  the 
Manilhas  had  fent  as  his  ambadadors  to  the  emperor  of 
Japan,  were  guilty  at  this  time  of  a  moft  imprudent 
ftep  :  they,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  abode  in  the 
country,  preached  openly  in  the  ftreets  of  Macao  where 
they  refided  ;  and  of  their  own  accord  built  a  church, 
contrary  to  the  imperial  commands,  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  earned  folicitations  of  the  Jefuits. 

Some  time  after,  a  difcovery  of  a  dangerous  confpi- 
racy,  which  the  fathers,  and  the  yet  remaining  adhe- 
rents of  their  religion,  entered   into  againft  the  perfon 
of  the  emperor,  as  a  heathen   prince,  put  a   fini(hing 
ftroke  to  the  affair,  and  haftened   the  fentence  which 
was  pronounced  foon  after,  that  the  Portuguefe Jhould for 
rver  be  banijiied  the  emperor's  dominions  ;  for  till  then  the 
ftate  feemed  defirous  to  fpare  the  merchants  and  fecular 
perfons,  for  the  purpofe  of  continuing  trade  and  com- 
merce with  them,  which  was  looked  upon  as  an  affair 
independent  of  religion.     The  affair  of  the  confpiracy 
was  as  follows :  the  Dutch  had  had  an  eye  to  the  trade 
of  Japan  before  1600,  and  in    161 1    had   liberty  of  a 
free  commerce  granted   them   by   the  imperial  letters 
patent,   and   had  adlualiy  a  faftory  at   Firando.     The 
Dutch  were  then  at  war  with  Spain,  which  was  then 
fovereign  of  the  Portuguefe  dominions  ;   fo  that  it  was 
natural  for  them  to  be  trying  to  fupplant  them.  The  Por- 
tuguefe, on  their  part,  made  ufe  of  all   malicious  in- 
ventions to  blacken  their  characters,   calling   them  re- 
bels and  pirates,  whence  it  was   natural   for  the  Dutch 
to  endeavour  to  clear,  and  even  to  revenge,  themfclves. 
Now  they  "  took  an  hom'.-wardbound  Portuguefe  (hip 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  board  of  which  they 
found  fome  traitcrous  letters  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
written  by  one  captain   Moro,  who  was  chief  of  the 
Portuguefe  in  Japan,   himfelf  a  Japanefe  by  birth,  and 
a  great  zealot  for   the  Chriftian  religion.     The  Dutch 
took  fpecial  care  to  deliver  the  faid  letters  to  their  pro- 
tetlor  the  prince  of  Firando,  who  communicated  them 
without  lofs  of  time  to  the   governor   of  Nagafaki,  a 
great  friend  to  the  Portuguefe.     Captain  Moro  having 
been  taken  up,  boldly,  and  with  great  affurance,  denied 
the  faft,  and  fo  did  all  the  Portuguefe  then  at  Nagafa- 
ki.    However,  neither  the  governor's  favour,  nor  their 
conft ant  denial,  were  able  to  clear  them,  and  to  keep  off 
the  cloud  which  was  ready  to  break  over  their  heads. 
Hand  and  feal  convinced  them ;   the  letter  was  fent  up 
to  court,  and  captain  Moro  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive 
on  a  pale,  which  was  executed  accordingly.     This  let- 
ter laid  open  the  whole  plot  which  the  Japanefe  Chri- 
ftians,   in   conjunftion    with  the  Portuguefe,  had  laid 
againll  the  emperor's  life  and  throne  ;   the  want  they 
flood  in  of  (hips  and  foldiers,  which  were  promifed  them 
from  Portugal ;  the  names  of  the  Japanefe  princes  con- 
cerned in  the  confpiracy  ;   and  lallly,  to  crown  ail,  the 
expeAatiou  of  the  papal  bkfiing.    This  difcovery  made 
by  the  Dutch  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  another  let- 
ter written  by  the  faid   captain    Moro   to  the    Portu- 
guefe government  at  Macao,  which  was  intercepted  and 
trought  to  Jp.pan  by  a  Japanefe  fliip." 

Conlidt-iing  this,  and  the  fufpicions  which  the  court 
had  then  already  conceived  againft  the  Portuguefe,  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  thoroughly  to  ruin  the  little  cre- 
dit and  favour  they  had  as  yet  been  able  to  preferve  ; 
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and  the  rather,  fince  the  ft  rift  imperial  orders  notwith- 
Handing,  they  did  not  leave  off  privately  to  bring  over*' 
more  ecclefiafllcs.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1637,  an 
imperial  proclamation  was  fent  to  the  governors  of  Na- 
gafaki, with  orders  to  fee  it  put  in  execution.  It  was 
then  the  empire  of  Japan  was  fliut  for  ever  both  to  fo- 
reigners and  natives. 

Now,  although  the  governors  of  Nagafaki,  on  receipt 
of  thefe  commands,  took  care  they  fhould  be  obeyed, 
yet  the  direftors  of  the  Portuguefe  trade  maintained 
themfelves  in  Japan  two  years  longer,  hoping  to  obtain 
leave  to  ftay  in  the  ifland  of  DeCma,  and  there  to  con- 
tinue their  trade.  But  they  found  themfelves  at  lafl 
wholly  difappointed  ;  for  the  emperor  was  refolved  to 
get  rid  of  them  ;  and  on  affurance  given  him  by  the 
Dutch  Eafl  India  company  that  they  would  fupply  for 
the  future  what  commodities  had  been  imported  by  the 
Portuguefe,  he  declared  the  Portuguefe  and  the  Cafti- 
lians,  and  whoever  belonged  to  them,  enemies  of  the 
empire,  forbidding  the  importation  of  even  the  goods 
of  their  country,  Spanlfh  wines  only  excepted,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  court.  And  thus  the  Portuguefe  loll  their 
profitable  trade  and  commerce  with  Japan,  and  were 
totally  expelled  the  country  before  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1 639  or  1 640  ;  and  thus  ended  the  frultlefs  popifh 
million  in  this  empire,  for  the  Portuguefe  have  never  been 
able  to  re'itore  themfelves  ;  and  the  Dutch  liave  it  not  in 
their  power  to  do  any  one  thing  in  favour  of  religion, 
were  they  fo  inclined  ;  but,  as  it  appears,  they  are  very 
indifferent  as  to  that,  and  are  in  but  little  credit  with 
the  Japanefe. 

According  to  Dr  Thunberg's  refearches,  the  Japa- 
nefe have  never  been  fubdued  by  any  foreign  power, 
not  even  in  the  moft  remote  periods ;  their  chronicles 
contain  fuch  accounts  of  their  valour,  as  one  would  ra- 
ther incline  to  confider  as  fabulous  inventions  than  ac- 
tual occurrences,  if  later  ages  had  not  furnifhtd  equal 
ftriking  proofs  of  it.  When  the  Tartars,  for  the  tirft 
time  in  799,  had  overrun  part  of  Japan,  and  when,  af- 
ter a  confiderable  time  had  elapfed,  their  fleet  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  violent  ftorm  in  the  courfe  of  a  fingle 
night,  the  Japanefe  general  attacked,  and  fo  totally  de- 
feated his  numerous  and  brave  enemies,  that  not  a  fingle 
perfon  furvived  to  return  and  carry  the  tidings  of  fuch 
an  unparalleled  defeat.  In  like  manner,  when  the  Ja- 
panefe were  again,  in  1 281,  invaded  by  the  warlike  Tar- 
tars, to  the  number  of  240,000  fightingmen,  they  gain- 
ed a  viftory  equally  complete.  The  extirpation  of  the 
Portuguefe,  and  with  them  of  the  Chriltian  religion, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  fo  complete,  that  fcarce  a  veftige  can 
now  be  difcerned  of  its  ever  having  exifted  there. 

With  refpeft  to  the  government  of  thefe  iflands,  it 
is  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  monarchical ;  though 
formerly  it  feems  to  have  been  fplit  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  petty  kingdoms,  which  were  at  length  all  fwal- 
lowed  by  one.  The  imperial  dignity  had  been  en- 
joyed, for  a  confiderable  time  before  the  year  icoo, 
by  a  regular  fuccelTion  of  princes,  under  the  title  of 
dairos,  a  name  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived  from 
Dairo  the  head  of  that  family.  Soon  after  that 
epoch,  fuch  a  dreadful  civil  war  broke  out,  and  lafted 
fo  many  years,  that  the  empire  was  quite  ruined.  Du- 
ring thefe  diftraftions  and  confufions,  a  common  fol- 
dier,  by  name  Tayckoy,  a  perfon  of  obfcure  birth, 
I  2  but 
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Japan,  but  of  an  enterprifing  genius,  found  means  to  raife 
■""v—^  himfelf  to  the  imperial  dignity  ;  having,  in  little  more 
than  three  years  time,  by  an  uncommon  Ihare  of  good 
fortune,  fubdued  all  Itls  competitors  and  opponnets, 
and  reduced  all  their  ciiles  and  cailles.  The  dairo, 
not  being  in  a  condition  to  obllruft  or  put  a  ftop 
to  his  progrcfs,  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  his  terms  ; 
and  might  perhaps  have  been  condemned  to  much 
Larder,  had  not  Tayckoy  been  apprehenlive  left  his 
foldiers,  who  ftill  revered  their  ancient  natural  mo- 
narch, fhould  have  revolted  in  his  favour.  To  prevent 
this,  he  granted  him  the  fupreme  power  in  all  religious 
matters,  with  great  privileges,  honours,  and  revenues 
annexed  to  it  ;  whilll  himfelf  i-emained  inverted  with 
the  whole  civil  and  military  power,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged and  proclaimed  king  of  Japan.  This  great  re- 
volution happened  in  1517,  and  Tayckoy  reigned  le- 
veral  years  with  great  wifdom  and  tranquillity  ;  during 
which  he  made  many  wholefome  laws  and  regulations, 
which  ftill  fubllft,  and  are  much  admired  to  this  day. 
At  his  death,  he  left  the  crown  to  his  fon  Tayckof- 
fama,  then  a  minor ;  but  the  treacherous  prince  under 
whofe  guardianfhip  he  was  left  deprived  him  of  his 
life  before  he  came  of  age.  By  this  murder,  the 
crown  pafled  to  the  family  of  Jcjan"ama,  in  which  it 
ftill  continues.  Tayckoy  and  his  fucccffors  have  con- 
tented themfelves  with  the  tiile  of  cubo,  which,  under 
the  dairos,  was  that  of  prime  minifter,  whofe  office  is 
row  fuppreffed  ;  fo  tiiat  the  cubo,  in  all  fecular  con- 
cerns, is  quite  as  abfohite  and  defpotic,  ar.d  has  as 
extenfive  a  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  his 
fubjefts,  ffom  the  petty  kings  down  to  the  loweft  per- 
fbns,  as  ever  the  dairos  had.  The  dairo  refides  con- 
ftantly  at  Meaco,  and  the  cubo  at  Jeddo. 

The  inhabitants  of  Japan  are  well-grown,  agile,  and 
aftive,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftout  limbed,  though  they 
do  not  equal  in  ftrength  the  northern  inhabitants  of 
Europe.  The  colour  of  the  face  is  commonly  yellow; 
which  fomctimes  varies  to  brown,  and  fometimes  to 
white.  The  inferior  fort,  who  during  their  work  in 
fummer  have  often  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  naked, 
are  fun  burnt  and  browner;  women  of  diftinAion,  who 
never  go  uncovered  into  thejapen  air,  are  perfectly  white. 
The  national  charaAer  confifts  in  intelligence  and 
prudence,  fianknefs,  obedience,  and  politcncfs,  good- 
nature and  civih'ty,  curiofity,  induftry,  and  dexterity, 
economy  and  fobritty,  hardlnefs,  cleanlinefs,  juftice, 
and  uprightncfs,  honefty  and  fidelity  ;  in  being  alfo 
iniftruftful,  fuperftitious,  haughty,  refentful,  biavc,  and 
invincible. 

In  all  its  tranfeftions,  the  nation  (hows  great  intel- 
ligence, and  can  by  no  means  be  numbered  among  the 
favage  and  uncivilized,  but  rather  is  to  be  placed  a- 
mong  the  poliihed.  The  prefent  mode  of  government, 
admirable  fltill  in  agriculture,  fparing  mode  of  life, 
way  of  trading  with  foreigners,  manufactures,  &c. 
afford  convincing  proofs  of  their  cunning,  firmnefs, 
and  intrepid  courage.  Here  there  are  no  appearances 
of  that  vanity  fo  common  among  the  Afiatics  and  A- 
fricans,  of  adorning  themfelves  with  fhells,  glafs- beads, 
and  poliihed  metal  plates  :  neither  are  they  fond  of 
the  ufelefs  European  ornamenis  of  gold  and  filvcr  lace, 
jewels,  &c.  but  are  careful  to  provide  themfelves  from 
the  produftions  of  their  own  country  with  neat  cloaths 
WtU  tailed  feod,  and  good  weapons. 
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Their  curiofity  is  exccflive  ;  nothing  imported  by     Jap«i 

the  Europeans  efcapes  ii.  They  aflc  for  information  •""""*' 
concerning  every  article,  and  their  queftions  continue 
till  they  become  wearifome.  It  is  the  phyhcian,  a>- 
mong  the  traders,  that  is  alone  regarded  as  I'-arned, 
and  particularly  during  the  jounley  to  court  and  the 
refidcnce  at  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  the  empne,  that  he 
is  regarded  as  the  oracle,  which  they  truft  can  giv;  re- 
fponfes  in  all  things,  whether  in  mathematics,  geo- 
graphy, phylics,  chcrailtry,  pharmacy,  zoology,  bo- 
tany, medicine,  &c. 

Economy  has  its  peculiar  abode  in  Japao.  It  is  a 
virtue  admired  as  well  in  the  emperor's  palace  as  in  the 
meanelt  cottage.  It  makes  thole  of  fmall  pofl'oifions 
content  with  their  little,  and  it  prevents  the  abundance 
of  the  rich  from  overflowing  in  exccfs  and  vohiptuouf- 
nefs.  Hence  it  happens,  that  what  in  other  countries 
is  called  fcareity  and  famine,  is  unknown  litre  ;  and 
that,  in  fo  very  populous  a  ftate,  fcarce  a  pcrfon  in  ue- 
ceflity,   or  a  beggar,  ftiould  be  found. 

The  names  ot  families,  and  of  fingle  perfons,  are 
under  very  diftcrent  regulations  from  ouis.  The  fa- 
mily name  is  never  changed,  but  is  never  ufed  in  or- 
dinary converfation,  and  only  when  they  iign  fome 
writing  ;  to  which  they  alfo  for  the  moll  part  affix 
their  fcal.  There  is  alfo  this  peculiarity,  that  the 
furname  is  always  placed  firit  ;  juft  as  in  botanical 
books  the  generic  name  is  always  placed  before  the 
fpccilic  name.  The  prxnsmen  is  always  ufed  in  ad- 
dreffing  a  perfon  ;  and  it  is  changed  f^vcral  times  ia 
the  couife  of  life.  A  child  receives  at  birth  from  its 
parents  a  name,  which  is  retained  till  it  has  itfelf  a 
fon  arrived  at  matanty.  A  perlon  again  changes  hi» 
name  when  he  is  inveftcd  witli  any  office;  as  alio  when 
he  is  advanced  to  an  higher  trult :  fome,  as  emperor^ 
and  princes,  acquire  a  new  name  after  dtatU.  The 
names  of  women  are  lels  variable  ;  they  arc  in  general 
borrowed  from  the  moft  beautiful  flowers. 

After  marriage,  the  wife  is  confined  fo  her  own 
apartment,  from  whence  (he  hardly  ever  ftirs,  except 
once  a- year  to  the  funeral-rites  of  her  family  ;  nor  is- 
(he  permitted  to  fee  any  man,  except  perhaps  fome 
very  near  relation,  and  that  as  feldom  as  can  be.  The 
wives,  as  well  as  in  China  and  other  parts  of  the  eaft, 
bring  no  porcion  with  them,  but  are  rather  bought  by 
the  hufband  of  their  parents  and  relations.  The  bride- 
groom mott  commonly  fees  his  bride  for  the  firft  time 
upon  her  being  brought  to  his  houfe  from  the  place  of 
the  nuptial  ceremony:  for  in  the  temple  where  it  is 
performed  fhe  is  covered  over  with  a  veil,  which  reaches 
trom  the  head  to  the  feet.  A  hulband  can  put  his  wives 
to  a  more  or  lefs  fevere  death,  if  they  give  him  the  leail 
caufe  of  jealoufy,  by  being  feen  barely  to  converfe  with 
another  man,  or  fuffering  one  to  come  into  their  apart- 
ment. 

The  drefs  of  the  Japanefe  deferves,  more  than  that 
of  any  other  people,  the  name  of  national  ;  fince  they- 
are  not  only  different  from  that  of  all  other  men,  but 
are  alfo  of  the  fame  form  in  all  ranks,  from  the  mo-, 
narch  to  his  meanell  fubjeft,  as  well  as  in  both  fcxes; 
and  what  exceeds  all  credibility,  they  have  not  been;. 
altered  for  at  leaft  244.4  years.  They  univerfally  con- 
fift  of  night-gowns,  made  long  and  wide,  of  which  fe- 
veral  are  worn  at  once  by  all  ranks  and  all  ages.  The 
more  diftinguiihed   and  the  rich  have  them  of  the 
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■■~~*^  women  reach  down  to  the  ground,  and  fometimes 
have  a  train  ;  in  ths  men,  they  reach  down  to  the 
heels :  travellers,  foldiers,  and  labourers,  either  tuck 
them  up,  or  wear  them  only  down  to  the  knees.  The 
habit  of  the  men  is  generally  of  one  colour  ;  the  wo- 
men have  theirs  variegated  and  frequently  with  flowers 
of  gold  interwoven.  In  fumracr,  they  are  either  with- 
out lining,  or  have  but  a  thin  one  ;  in  winter  they  are 
Ituffed  to  a  great  thicknefs  with  cotton  or  filk.  Tiie 
men  feldom  wear  a  great  number  ;  but  the  women 
thirty,  fifty,  or  more,  all  fo  thiu,  that  they  fcarce  to- 
gether amount  to  five  pounds.  The  undermoft  ferves 
for  a  Ihirt,  and  is  therefore  either  white  or  blue,  and 
for  the  moll  part  thin  and  tranfparent.  All  thefe 
gowns  are  fallened  round  the  waift  with  a  belt,  which 
in  the  men  are  about  a  hand's  breadth,  in  the  women 
about  a  foot ;  of  fuch  a  length  that  they  go  tivice 
round  the  waift,  and  afterwards  are  tied  in  a  knot  with 
many  ends  and  bows.  The  knot,  particularly  among 
the  fair  fex,  is  very  confpiciious,  and  immediately  in- 
forms the  fpectator  whether  they  are  married  or  not. 
The  unmarried  have  it  behind,  on  their  back ;  the 
married  before.  In  this  belt  the  men  fix  their  fabres, 
fans,  pipe,  tobacco,  and  medicine  boxes.  In  the  neck 
the  gowns  are  always  cut  round,  without  a  collar  ; 
they  therefore  leave  the  neck  bare  ;  nor  is  it  covered 
■with  cravat,  cloth,  or  any  thing  elfe.  'I  he  fleeves  are 
always  ill-made,  and  out  of  all  proportion  wide  :  at 
the  opening  before,  they  are  half  fewcd  up,  fo  that 
they  form  a  fack,  in  which  the  hands  can  be  put  in 
cold  weather  ;  they  alfo  ferve  for  a  pocktt.  Girls  in 
particular  have  their  fleeves  fo  long  that  they  reach 
down  to  the  ground.  Such  is  the  iimplicitv  of  their 
habit,  that  they  are  foon  drefled  ;  and  to  undrefs, 
they  need  only  open  their  girdle  and  draw  in  their 
arms. 

As  the  gowns,  from  their  length,  keep  the  thighs 
and  legs  warm,  there  is  no  occalion  for  (lockings ; 
uor  do  they  ufe  them  in  all  the  empire.  Among 
poorer  perfons  on  a  journey,  and  among  foldiers,  who 
have  not  fuch  long  gowns,  one  fees  bufiiins  of  cotton. 
Shoes,  or,  more  pioperly  fpeaking,  flippers,  are,  of  all 
that  is  worn  by  the  Japanefe,  the  fimplcll,  the  mean- 
eft,  and  the  mcll  miferable,  though  in  general  ufe  a- 
nioiig  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  They  are  made 
of  interwoven  rice  draw;  and  fometimes,  for  perfons 
of  diftinction,  of  reeds  fplit  very  thin.  They  confill 
only  of  a  fole,  without  upper-leathers  or  quarters. 
Before,  there  pafTes  over,  tranfverfcly,  a  bow  of  linen, 
of  a  finger's  breadth  :  from  the  point  of  the  fhoe  to 
this  bow  goes  a  thin  round  band,  which  running  with- 
in the  great  toe,  ferves  to  keep  the  (hue  fixed  to  the 
foot.  The  fhoe  being  without  quarters,  Aides,  during 
walking,  like  a  flipper.  Travellers  have  three  bands 
of  twilled  ftraw,  by  which  they  fallen  the  (hoe  to  the 
fool  and  leg,  to  prevent  its  falling  off.  The  Japanefe 
never  enter  their  houfes  with  fhoes,  but  put  them  off 
in  the  entrance.  This  precaution  is  taken  for  the 
fake  of  their  neat  carpets.  During  the  time  the 
Dutch  refide  in  Japan,  as  they  have  fometimes  occa- 
fion  to  pay  the  natives  vifits  in  their  houfes,  and  as 
they  have  their  own  apartment  at  the  faAory  covered 
\»ith  the  fame  fort  of  carpets,  they  do  not  wear  Euro- 
pean fhoes,  but  have  in  their  Head  red,  green,  oi  black 
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Thofe  of  the     flippers,   which  can   eafily  be  put  off  at   entering  In. 
They,  however,  wear  ftockings,  with  flioes  of  cotton,  ' 
faftened  by  buckles.     Thefc  flioes  ate  made  in  Japan, 
and  may  be  wafhed  whenever  they  become  dirty. 

The  way  of  drefFmg  the  hair  is  not  Itfs  peculiar  to- 
this  people,  and  l;fs  univcrfally  prevalent  among  them, 
than  the  ufe  of  their  long  gowns.  The  men  fliave  the 
head  from  the  forehead  to  the  neck  ;  and  the  hair  re- 
maining on  the  temples,  and  in  the  nape,  is  well  be- 
fmeartd  with  oil,  turned  upwards,  and  then  tied  with 
a  white  paper  thread,  which  is  wrapped  round  i'cverai 
times.  The  ends  of  the  hair  beyond  the  head,  art- 
cut  crofaways,  about  a  finger's  length  being  left. 
This  part,  after  being  paRed  together  with  oil,  is  bent 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  point  is  brought  to  the 
crown  of  the  head  ;  in  which  (ituation  it  is  fixed  by 
pafTing  the  fame  thread  round  it  once.  Women,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  happen  to  be  feparated  from  their  huf- 
bands,  (have  no  part  of  their  head. 

The  head  is  never  covered  with  hat  or  bonnet  in 
winter  or  in  fummer,  except  when  they  are  on  a  jeur- 
ney  ;  and  then  they  ufe  a  conical  hat,  made  of  a  fort 
of  grafs,  and  fixed  with  a  ribband.  Some  travelling 
women,  who  are  met  with  on  the  roads,  have  a  bonnet 
like  a  (having  bafon  inverted  on  the  head,  which  ia 
made  of  cloth,  in  which  gold  is  interwoven.  On  other 
occafious,  their  naked  heads  are  preferved,  both  from 
rain  and  the  fun,  by  umbrellas.  Travellers,  moreover, 
have  a  fort  of  riding-coat,  made  of  thick  paper  oiled. 
They  are  worn  by  the  upper  fervants  of  princes,  and 
the  fuite  of  other  travellers.  Dr  Thunbcrg  and  his 
fellow- travellers,  during  their  journey  to  court,  were 
obliged  to  provide  fuch  for  their  attendants  when  they 
paffed  through  the  place  where  they  are  made. 

A  Japanefe  always  has  his  arms  painted  on  one  or 
more  of  his  garments,  efpecially  on  the  long  and  fhort 
gowns,  on  the  fleeves,  or  between  the  ftiouldcrs ;  fo 
that  nobody  can  ileal  them  ;  which  otherwife  might 
eafily  happen  in  a  country  where  the  clothes  are  fo 
much  alike  in  Huff,  lliape,  and  fize. 

The  weapons  of  the  Japanefe  confill  of  a  bow  and. 
arrow,  fabre,  halbert,  and  muiket.  The  bows  are 
very  large,  and  the  arrows  long,  as  in  Cliina.  When 
the  bows  are  to  be  bent  and  difeharged,  the  troop  al- 
ways reds  on  one  knee,  which  hinders  them  making  a 
fpeedy  difcharge.  In  the  fpring,  the  troops  alTcmblc 
to  pradlife  (hooting  at  a  mark.  Mulkets  are  not  ge- 
neral ;  Dr  Thunberg  only  faw  them  in  the  hands  of 
perfons  of  diilinCtion,  in  a  feparate  and  elevated  part 
of  the  audience  room.  The  barrel  is  of  the  common 
length  ;  but  the  Hock-  is  very  fhort,  and  there  is  a 
match  in  the  lock.  The  fabre  is  their  principal  and 
bed  weapon,  which  is  univerfally  v.'orn,  except  bv  the 
peafants.  They  are  commonly  a  yard  long,  a  little 
crooked,  and  thick  in  the  back.  The  blades  aie  of  an 
incomparable  goodnefs,  and  the  old  ones  are  in  very 
high  elleem.  They  are  far  fuperior  co  the  Spanifli 
blades  fo  celebrated  in  Europe.  A  tolerably  thick 
nail  is  eafily  cut  in  two  without  any  damage  to  the 
edge;  and  a  man,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Ja- 
panefe, may  be  cleft  afunder.  A  feparate  fafli  is  never 
ufed,  but  the  {word  is  (luck,  in  the  beit,  on  tiie  left 
fide,  with  the  edge  upwards,  which  to  a  European  ap- 
pears ridiculous.  Ail  perfons  in  office  wear  two  fuch 
fabres,  or.e  of  their  own,  and  the  Q\,hir  the  fzvonl  0/ 
4  i^iC} 
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Japan.    tMce,  «  it  is  called ;  the  latter  is  always  the  longer. 
"—*'""'  Both  are  worn  in  the  belt  on  the  fame  fide,  and  fo 
difpofed  as  to  crofs  each  other.     When  they  are  fit- 
ting, they  have  their  fword  of  office  laid  on  one  fide 
or  before  them. 

The  fcicnces  are  very  far  from  having  arrived  at  the 
fame  height  in  Japan  as  in  Europe.  The  hiftory  of 
the  country  is,  notwithftanding,  more  authentic, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  country  ;  and  it  is 
lludied,  without  diftindtion,  by  all.  Agriculture, 
which  is  confidered  as  the  art  moll  neceffary,  and 
moft  conducive  to  the  fupport  and  profperity  of 
the  kingdom,  is  no  where  in  the  world  brought  to 
fuch  perfcftion  as  here  ;  where  neither  civil  nor  foreign 
■war,  nor  emigration,  diminifties  population  ;  and  where 
a  thought  is  never  entertained,  either  of  getting  pof- 
feflion  of  ether  countries,  or  to  import  the  ufelefs  and 
often  hurtful  produAions  of  foreign  lands  ;  but  where 
the  utmofl  care  is  taken  that  no  turf  lies  uncultivated, 
and  no  produce  of  the  earth  unemployed.  Aftronomy 
is  purfued  and  refpefted  ;  but  the  natives  are  unable, 
without  the  aid  of  Chinefe,  and  fometimes  of  Dutch  al- 
manacks, to  form  a  true  kalendar,  or  calculate  an  e- 
clipfe  of  the  fun  or  moon  within  minutes  and  feconds. 
Medicine  has  neither  arrived,  nor  is  it  likely  to  arrive, 
at  any  degree  of  perfection.  Anatomy  is  totally  un- 
known ;  the  knowledge  of  difeafes  imperfect,  intri- 
cate, and  often  fabulous.  Botany,  and  the  knowledge  of 
medicines,  conftitute  the  whole  of  their  Ikill.  They 
life  only  fimples  ;  and  thefe  generally  in  diuretic  and 
diaphoretic  decoftions.  They  are  unacquainted  with 
compound  medicines.  Their  phyficians  always  indeed 
feel  the  pulfe  ;  but  they  are  very  tedious,  not  quitting 
it  for  3  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  befides,  they  examine  firft 
one,  and  then  the  other  arm,  as  if  the  blood  was  not 
driven  by  the  fame  heart  to  both  pulfes.  Bcfides  thofe 
difeafes  which  they  have  in  common  with  other  coun- 
tries, or  peculiar  to  themfelves,  the  venereal  difeafe  is 
very  frequent,  which  they  only  underllood  how  to  al- 
leviate by  decoftions,  thought  to  purify  the  blood. 
Salivation,  which  their  phyficians  have  heard  mention- 
ed by  the  Dutch  furgeons,  appears  to  them  extremely 
formidable,  both  to  conduft  and  to  undergo  ;  but  they 
have  lately  learned  the  art  of  employing  the  fublimate 
with  much  fuccefs. — Jurifprudence  is  not  an  extenfive 
ftudy  in  Japan.  No  country  has  thinner  law-books, 
or  fewer  judges.  Explanations  of  the  law,  and  advo- 
cates, are  things  altogether  unknown  ;  but  no  where, 
perhaps,  are  the  laws  more  certainly  put  in  force, 
without  refpedi  to  perfons,  without  partiality  or  vio- 
lence. They  are  very  ftrI<St,  and  law-fuita  very  fhort. 
The  Japanefe  know  little  more  of  phyfics  or  chemi- 
ftry  than  what  they  have  learned  of  late  years  of  the 
Europeans. 

Their  computation  of  time  takes  its  rife  from  M'm-o, 
or  660  years  before  Chrift.  The  year  is  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  changes  of  the  moon  ;  fo  that  fome 
years  conlift  of  twelve,  and  others  of  thirteen  months; 
and  the  beginning  of  the  year  falls  out  in  February 
or  March.  They  have  no  weekB  confitling  of  it^fn 
days,  or  of  fix  working  days  and  a  holiday  ;  but  the  firft 
and  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  ferve  for  a  holiday. 
On  thefe  days  no  work  is  done.  On  new-year's-day 
they  go  round  to  with  one  another  a  new  year,  with 
their  whole  families,  clad  in  wldte  and  blue  chequered, 


their  holiday  drefs  ;  and  they  reft  almoft  tlie  whole  of  J»l 
the  firft  month.  The  day  is  divided  only  into  twelve  ''"'^ 
hours  ;  and  in  this  divifion  they  are  diredted  the  whole 
year  by  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun.  They  reckon 
fix  o'clock  at  the  rifing,  and  fix  likewife  at  the  fetting 
of  the  fun.  Mid-day  and  mid-night  arc  always  at 
nine.  Time  is  not  meafured  by  clocks  or  hour- 
glalfes,  but  with  burning  matches,  which  are  twifted 
together  like  ropes,  and  divided  by  knots.  When  the 
match  is  burnt  to  a  knot,  which  indicates  a  certain 
portion  of  time  elapfed,  notice  is  given  during  the 
day,  by  ftrikiog  the  bells  of  the  temples  ;  and  in  the 
night,  by  the  watcliraen  ftriking  two  boards  againft 
one  another.  A  child  is  always  reckoned  a  year  old 
at  the  end  of  the  year  of  his  birth,  whether  this  hap- 
pen at  the  beginning  or  the  clofe.  A  few  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  performed  the  horrid 
ceremony  of  trampling  on  images  reprefenting  the 
crofs  and  the  Virgin  Mary  with  her  child.  The 
images  are  of  melted  copper,  and  are  faid  to  be  fcarce 
a  foot  in  height.  This  ceremony  is  intended  to  im- 
prefs  every  individual  with  hatred  of  the  Chriftiaa 
doctrine,  and  the  Portuguefe,  who  attempted  to  in- 
troduce  It  there  ;  and  alio  to  difcover  whether  there 
is  any  remnant  of  it  left  among  the  Japanefe.  It  is 
performed  in  the  places  where  the  Chrillians  chiefly 
refided.  In  Nagafaki  it  lalls  four  days ;  then  the 
images  are  conveyed  to  the  circumjacent  places,  and 
afterwards  are  laid  afide  againft  the  next  year.  Every 
perfon,  except  the  Japanefe  governor  and  his  atten- 
danss,  even  the  fmallell  child,  muft  be  prefent  ;  but 
it  is  not  true,  as  fome  have  pretended,  that  the  Dutch 
are  alfo  obliged  to  trample  on  the  image.  Overfeers 
are  appointed  in  every  place,  which  aftemble  the  peo- 
ple in  companies  in  certain  houfcs,  call  over  the  name 
of  every  one  in  his  turn,  and  take  care  that  every 
thing  goes  on  properly.  The  children,  not  yet  able 
to  walk,  have  their  feet  placed  upon  it  ;  older  per- 
fons pais  over  it  from  one  fide  of  the  room  to  the  other. 

The  Japanefe  are  much  add'fted  to  poetry,  mufic, 
and  painting  ;  the  firft  is  faid  to  be  grand  as  to  the 
ftyle  and  imagery,  loftinefs,  and  cadence  ;  but,  like 
that  of  the  Chinefe,  is  not  eafily  underftood  or  relifh- 
ed  by  the  Europeans.  The  fame  may  be  faij  of  their 
mufic,  both  vocal  and  inftrumental  ;  the  heft  of  which, 
of  either  kind,  would  hardly  be  tolerable  to  a  nice 
European  ear. 

They  pretend,  like  the  Chinefe,  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  printing  from  time  immemorial,  and  their 
method  is  the  fame  with  theirs,  on  wooden  blocks  ;  but 
they  excel  them  in  the  neatnefs  of  cutting  them,  as 
well  as  in  the  goodnefs  of  their  ink  and  paper.  They 
likewife  lay  claim  to  the  Invention  of  gunpowder  ;  and 
are  vaftly  fuperior  to  the  Chinefe  in  the  ufe  of  all  forts 
of  fire-arms,  efpecially  of  artillery,  as  well  as  the  curl- 
oufnefsof  their  fireworks. 

Their  manner  of  writing  is  much  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  Chinefe,  viz.  in  columns  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  the  columns  beginning  at  the  right  and  ending  at 
the  left  hand.  Their  charaifters  were  alfo  originally 
the  fame,  but  now  differ  confiderably. 

Their  language  hath  fome  affinity  with  the  Chinefe, 
though  it  appears  from  its  various  dialefts  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  compound  of  that  and  other  languages,  de- 
rived from  the  various  nations  that  fit  ft  peopled  thofe' 
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"•  iflands.  It  is  not  only  very  regular,  polite,  elegant, 
■""^  and  copious,  but  abounds  with  a  great  variety  of  fy- 
nonyma,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  they  are 
upon,  whether  fublime,  familiar,  or  low^ ;  and  to  the 
quality,  age,  and  fex,  both  of  the  fpeaker  and  perfon 
fpoken  to. 

The  Japanefe  are  commonly  very  ingenious  in  moft 
handicraft  trades  ;  and  excel  even  the  Chinefe  in  fe- 
veral  manufaftures,  particularly  in  the  beauty,  good- 
nefs,  and  variety  of  their  filks,  cottons,  and  other 
fluffs,  and  in  their  japan  and  porcelain  wares.  No 
eaftern  nation  comes  up  to  them  in  the  tempering  and 
fabricating  of  fcyraitars,  fwords,  mufkets,  and  other 
fuch  weapons. 

The  Japanefe  architefture  is  much  in  the  fame  tafte 
and  ftyle  as  that  of  the  Chinefe,  efpecially  as  to  their 
temples,  palaces,  and  other  public  buildings ;  but  in 
private  ones  they  affeft  more  plainnefs  and  neatnefs 
than  (how.  Thefe  laft  are  of  wood  and  cement, 
confiding  of  two  ftories:  they  dwell  only  in  the  lower; 
the  upper  chamber  ferving  for  wardrobes.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  rufh-mats  three  or  four  inches  thick. 
In  every  houfe  there  is  a  fmall  court,  ornamented  with 
trees,  (hrubs,  and  flower-pots  ;  as  likewife  with  a  place 
for  bathing.  Chimnies  are  unknown  in  this  country, 
although  fire  is  needed  from  the  cold  month  of  061  o- 
ber  till  the  end  of  March.  They  heat  their  rooms 
vith  charcoal  contained  in  a  copper  ftove,  which  they 
fit  round.  Their  cities  are  generally  fpacious,  having 
each  a  prince  or  governor  refiding  in  them.  The  ca- 
pital of  Jedo  is  2 1  French  leagues  in  circumference. 
Its  ftreets  are  ftiaight  and  large.  There  are  gates  at 
little  diftances,  with  an  extremely  high  ladder,  which 
they  afcend  to  difcover  fires.  Villages  differ  from 
cities  in  having  but  one  ftreet  ;  which  often  extends 
feveral  leagues.  Some  of  them  are  fituated  fo  near 
each  other,  that  they  are  only  feparated  by  a  river  or 
a  bridge.  The  principal  furniture  of  the  Japanefe 
confiAs  in  ftraw-mats,  which  fervc  them  for  feats  and 
beds;  a  fmall  table  for  every  one  who  choofes  to  eat 
is  the  only  moveable.  The  Japanefe  fit  always  upon 
their  hams.  Before  dinner  begins,  they  make  a  pro- 
found bow  and  drink  to  the  health  of  the  guefts. 
The  women  eat  by  themfelves.  During  the  courfes, 
they  drink  a  glafs  of  fakki,  which  is  a  kind  of  beer 
made  of  rice  kept  conftantly  warm;  and  they  drink  at 
each  new  morfcL  Tea  and  fakki  are  the  moft  favou- 
rite drink  of  this  peojile  ;  wine  and  fpirits  are  never 
ufed,  nor  even  accepted  when  offered  by  the  Dutch. 
Sakki,  or  rice  beer,  is  clear  as  wine,  and  of  an  agree- 
able tatle  :  taken  in  quantity,  it  intoxicates  for  a  few 
moments,  and  caufcs  headach.  Both  men  and  women 
are  fond  of  tobacco,  which  is  in  univerfal  vogue  and 
fmoked  continually.  The  garden*  about  their  houfes 
are  adorned  with  a  variety  of  flowers,  trees,  verdure, 
baths,  terraces,  and  other  embellLihments.  The  furni- 
ture and  decorations  of  the  houfes  of  perfons  of  diflinc- 
tion  confill  in  japan-work  of  various  colours,  curious 
paintings,  beds,  couches,  fkreens,  cabinets,  tables,  a 
rariety  of  porcelain  jars,  vafes,  tea-equipage,  and  other 
vcfftls  and  figures,  together  with  fwordf,  guns,  fcy- 
mitars,  and  other  arms.  Their  retinues  are  more  or 
lefs  numerous  and  fplendid  according  to  their  rank  ; 
but  there  are  few  of  the  lords  who  have  lefs  than  50  or 
6o_men  richly  clad  and  armed,  fome  on  foot,  but  moft 
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on  horfeback.     As  for  their  petty  kings  and  princes,     Japan- 
they  are  feldom  feen  without  300  or  200  at  leaft,  when  '        1    ' 
they  either  wait  on  the  emperor,  which  is  one  half  of 
the  year,  or  attend  him  abroad. 

When  a  prince  or  great  man  dies,  there  are  com- 
monly about  10,  20,  or  more  youths  of  his  houfehold, 
and  fuch  as  were  hisgreateft  favourites,  who  put  them- 
felves  to  a  voluntary  death,  at  the  place  where  the  bo- 
dy is  buried  or  burned:  as  foon  as  the  funeral  pile, 
confining  of  odoriferous  woods,  gums,  fpices,  oils, 
and  other  ingredients,  is  fet  on  fire,  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  deceafed  throw  their  prefcnts  into  it, 
fuch  as  cloaths,  arms,  viftuals,  money,  fweet  herbs, 
flowers,  and  other  things  which  they  imagine  will  be  of 
ufe  to  him  in  the  other  world.  Thofe  of  the  middle 
or  lower  rank  commonly  bury  their  dead,  without  any 
other  burning  than  that  of  fome  odoriferous  woods, 
gums,  &c.  The  fepulchres  into  which  the  bones  and 
aihes  of  perfons  of  rank  are  depofited,  are  generally 
very  magnificent,  and  fituated  at  fome  dillance  from 
the  towns. 

The  Dutch  and   Chinefe  are  the  only  nations  al- 
lowed  to  traffic    in   Japan.       The  Dutch  at  prefent 
fend  but  two  (hips  annually,   which  are   fitted  out  at 
Batavia,  and  fail  in  June,   and  return  at  the  end  of 
the  year.     The   chief  merchandife  is  Japanefe  copper 
and  raw  camphor.     The  wares  which  the  Dutch  com- 
pany import   are,  coarfe  fugar,  ivory,  a  great  quantity 
of  tin  and  lead,  a  little  cail  iron,  various   kinds  of  fine 
chintzes,  Dutch  cloth  of  different  colours  and  finenefs, 
ferge  wood  for  dyeing,  tortife-fhell,  and  co/lus  Arabkus. 
The    little   merchandife    brought    by   the    officers  on 
their  own  account,  confifls  of  faffron,  theriaca,  fealing- 
wax,  glafs-beads,  watches,  &c.  &c.     About  the  timev^ 
when  the  Dutch  (hips  are  expedted,  fereral  outpofls  are 
rtationed  on  the  higheft  hills  by  the  government;  they 
are  provided  with  telefcope3,,and  long  before  their  ar- 
rival give  the  governor  of  Nagafaki  notice.     As  foon 
as  they  anchor  in  the  harbour,  the  upper  and  under  of- 
ficers of  the  Japanefe  immediately  betake  themfelves  on : 
board,  together  with  interpreters;  to  whom  is  delivered 
a  chelt,  in  which  all  the  failors  bookf,  the   rauller-roU 
of  the  whole  crew,  fix  fmall  barrels  of  powder,  fix  bar- 
rels of  balls,  fix  mufl<et3,   fix  bayonets,  fix  pillois,  and 
fix  fwords,    are   depofited  ;   this  is  fuppofed  to   be  the 
whole  remaining  ammunition  after  the  Imperial  garri- 
fon  has  been  faluted.     Thefe   things  are  conveyed  on  . 
fhore,  and  preferved  in  a  feparale  warchoufe,   nor   are 
they  returned  before  the  day  the  (hip  quits  the  harbour. 
Duties  are  quite  unknown  as  well  in  the  inland  parts 
as  on   the   coall,  nor  are  there   any  cuftoms  required, 
either  for  exported  or  imported  goods  ;  an  advantage 
enjoytd  by  few  nations.     But,  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  any  forbidden  wares,  the  utmofl  vigilance  is, 
obferved  ;  then  the  men  and  things  are  examined  with 
the  eyes  of  Argus.     When  any  European   goes  on 
fhore,  he  is  examined   before   he  leaves  the  fliip,  and 
afterwards  on  his  landing.     This  double  fearch  is  ex- 
ceedingly ftria  ;  fo  that    not  only   the  pockets    and 
cloaths  are  llroaked  with  the  hands,  but  the  pudenda 
of  the  meaner   fort  are    prefTcd,   and  the   hair  of  the 
flaves.     All    the    Japanefe    who   come    on   board  are 
fearched  in  hke    manner,  except  only  their   fuperior 
officers  :    fo  alfo  are   the  wares  either  exported  or  itn- 
ported,  firft  on  board,  and  then  at  tlie  fadory,  except 
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the  crfat  ctietls,  which  are  opened  at"  the  taftory,  and 
fo  carefully  txamined  that  they  ftrike  the  very  tides  left 
they  ihould  be  hollow.  The  bed  clothes  are  often  o- 
pencd,  and  the  feathers  examined  :  rods  of  iron  are  run 
into  the  pots  of  butter  and  confections  :  a  fquare  hole 
is  made  in  the  chcefe,  and  a  long-pointed  iron  is  thriill 
into  it  ill  all  direftions.  Their  fufpicion  is  carried  fo 
far,  that  they  take  out  and  break  one  or  two  of  the 
egg3  brought  from  Batavia. 

The  interpreters  are  all  natives  ;  they  fpeak  Dutch 
in  diiftrent  degrees  of  purity.  The  government  per- 
mits no  foreigner  to  learn  their  language,  left  they 
fhould  by  means  of  this  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the 
manufattuies  of  the  country  ;  but  forty  or  lifty  inter- 
preters are  provided  to  ferve  the  Dutch  in  their  trade, 
or  on  any  other  occafion. 

The  interpreters  are  very  inquifitive  after  European 
books,  and  generally  provide  themfelves  with  fome 
from  the  Dutch  merchants.  They  perufe  them  with 
care,  and  remember  what  they  learn.  They  bcfides 
endeavour  to  get  iullrudion  from  the  Europeans;  for 
which  purpofe  they  alk  numbevlefs  qucftions,  particu- 
larly refpeding  medicine,  phytics,  and  natural  hiilory. 
Moft  of  them  apply  to  medicine,  and  are  the  only 
phyficians  of  their  nation  who  praiSife  in  the  European 
manner,  and  with  European  medicines,  which  they 
procure  from  the  Dutch  phyficians.  Hence  they  are 
able  to  acquire  money,  and  to  make  themfelves  re- 
fpifled. 

J.iPAff  Earth.     See  Mimosa  and  Terra  Japmica. 
JAPANNING,  the  art  of  varnilhing  and  drawing 
-figures  on  wood,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  by  the 
natives  of  Japan  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  fubftancts  which  admit  of  being  japanned  are  al- 
moft  tveiy  kind  that  are  dry  and  rigid,  or  not  too  flexi- 
ble ;   as  wood,  metals,  leather,  and  paper  prepared. 

Wood  and  mttals  do  not  require  any  other  pR-para- 
tion,but  to  have  their  furfacc  perfectly  even  and  clean: 
but  leather  fliould  be  fecurely  ftiained  either  on  frames 
or  on  boards  ;  as  its  bending  or  forming  folds  would 
otherwife  crack  and  force  off  the  cuats  of  varniih  :  and 
paper  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  have 
a  previous  ftrong  coat  of  fome  kind  of  fize  ;  but  it  is 
rarely  made  the  fubjeCl  of  japanning  till  it  is  converted 
mo  papier  mncht,  or  wrought  by  other  means  into  luch 
form,  that  its  original  ftate,  particularly  with  refpetl 
to  flexibility,  is  lolt. 

One  principal  variation  from  the  method  formerly 
tifed  in  japanning  is,  the  uiing  or  omitting  any  priming 
or  undercoat  on  the  work  to  be  japanned.  In  the  ol- 
der praftice,  fuch  priming  was  always  ufed  ;  and  is 
at  prefent  retained  in  the  French  manner  of  japan- 
ning coaches  and  fnuff-hoxes  of  ihe  pnpicr  mac  he  ;  but 
in  the  Birmingham  manufafture  here,  it  has  been  al- 
ways rejefted.  The  advantage  of  ufing  fuch  priming 
or  undercoat  is,  that  it  makes  a  faving  in  the  quantity 
of  varniih  ufed  ;  becaufe  the  matter  of  which  the 
priming  is  compofed  fills  up  the  inequalities  of  the 
body  to  be  varnilhed  ;  and  makes  it  eafy,  by  means 
of  rubbing  and  water-pohftiing,  to  gain  an  even  fur- 
face  for  the  varniih  :  and  this  was  therefore  luch  a 
convenience  in  the  cafe  of  wood,  as  the  giving  a  hard- 
nefs  and  firmncfs  to  the  ground  was  alfo  in  the  cafe  of 
leather,  that  it  became  aa  elrabliJlied  method  ;  and  is 
N^.  ife. 


therefore  retained   even   in   the  inftance  of  t'le  paphrl^V^^n 
ninche   by  the   French,  who   applied   tile  received  me- '       'V 
thod  of  jipannin,j  to  that  kind  of  work   on  its   intro- 
duftion.     Tliere  is  neverthclefs   this  inconvenience  al- 
ways attending  the  ufe  of  an   undercoat    of  fize,  that 
the  japan  toats  of  varuiili  and  colour  will  be  conllintly 
liable   to  be  cracked  and  peeled   off  by  any   violence, 
and  will  not  endure  near  fo  long  as  the   bodies  japan- 
ned in  the  fame  manner,  but  without  any  fuch   prim- 
ing ;  as  may  be  eafily  obferved  iu  comparing  the  wear 
of  the  Paris  and  Birmingham  fnuff-boxes  ;  which  lat- 
ter, when  good  of  their  kind,   never  peel  or  crack,  or 
fuffer  any  damage,  unlefs  by  great  violence,  and  fuch 
a  continued   rubbing  as   waftes  away  the  fubftance  of 
the  varnifh  ;  while  the  japan  coats  of  the  Parilian  crack 
and  fly  off  in  flakes,  whenever  any  knock  or  fall,  par- 
ticularly near  the   edges,  expofe   them   to  be  injured. 
But   the   Birmingham   manufafturerf,  who  originally 
practifcd  the  japanning  only  on  metals,  to  which  the 
reafon  above  given  for  the  ufe  of  priming  did  not  ex- 
tend, and  who   took   up  this  art  of  themfelves  aa  an 
invention,  of  courfe   omitted   at   firll   the   ufe  of  any 
fuch  imdercoat  ;  and  not  finding  it  more  neceffary  in 
the  inftance  of  pnpifr  mnchc,  than  on  metals,  continue 
ftill   to   rejeil  it.     On   which   account,  the  boxes  of 
thtir  manufacture  are,  with  regard  to  the  wear,  great- 
ly better  than  the  French. 

The  laying  on  the  colours  in  gum-water,  inftead  of 
varnifh,  is  alio  another  variation  from  the  method  of 
japanning  formerly  pradtlfed  :  but  the  much  greater 
flrength  of  the  work,  where  they  a'e  laid  on  in  varniih 
or  oil,  has  occnfioned  this  way  to  be  exploded  with 
the  gi-eateft  reafon  in  all  regular  manufaftures  :  how- 
ever, they  who  may  practice  japanning  on  cabinets,  or 
other  fuch  pieces  as  are  not  cxpofed  to  much  wear  and 
violence,  for  their  aniufement  only,  and  confequently 
may  not  find  it  worth  their  while  to  encumber  them- 
felves with  the  preparations  neceiTary  for  the  other 
methods,  may  paint  with  water-colours  on  an  imder- 
coat lald.on  the  wood  or  other  fubftance  of  which  the 
piece  to  be  japanned  is  formed  ;  and  then  finilh  with 
the  prope--  coats  of  varniih,  according  to  the  methods 
below  taught  :  and  if  the  colours  are  tempered  with 
the  ftroiigeft  ifinglafs  fize  and  honey,  inftead  of  gum- 
water,  and  laid  on  very  flat  and  even,  the  work  will 
not  be  much  inferior  in  appearance  to  that  done  by 
the  other  method,  and  will  laft  as  long  as  the  old 
japan. 

Of  'Jatan  Grounds. — The  proper  grounds  are  either 
fuch  as  are  formed  by  the  varniih  and  colour,  where 
the  whole  is  to  remain  of  one  limple  colour ;  or  by 
the  varniih  either  coloured  or  without  colour,  on 
which  fome  painting  or  other  decoration  is  afterwards 
to  be  laid.  It  is  neceffary,  however,  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  fpeak  of  the  particular  grounds,  to  fhow  the 
manner  of  laying  on  the  priming  or  undercoat,  where 
any  fuch  is  uled. 

This  priming  is  of  the.fame  nature  with  that  called 
clear- coating,  or  vulgarly  clear  coaling,  praAifed  erro- 
neoufly  by  the  houfe- painters ;  and  confifts  only  in 
laying  on  and  drying  in  the  moft  even  manner  a  com- 
pofition  of  fize  and  whiting,  or  fometimes  lime  inftead 
of  the  latter.  The  common  fize  has  been  generally 
ulcd  for  this  purpofe  :  but  where  the  work  is  of  a  nicer 
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kind.  It  IS  better  to  employ  the  glover's  or  the  parch 
"*  men'  fi'.e  ;  and  if  a  third  ofifinglafs  be  added,  it  will 
be  (lill  better,  and,  if  not  lai  i  on  t  o  tliick,  much  Icfs 
liable  to  peel  and  crack.  T^he  work  Ihould  be  pre- 
pared fo'  this  priming-,  by  being  well  fmoothtd  with 
the  finiflcin  or  jilafs-fliaver ;  and,  hein^r  made  tho- 
roughly clean,  fhould  be  brufhed  ever  once  or  twice 
with  hot  fize,  diluted  with  two  thirds  of  water,  if  it 
'  be  of  the  common  Itreneth.  The  priming;  fhould 
.  then  be  laid  on  with  a  brnfli  as  even  as  pcilTihle  ;  and 
(hould  be  formed  of  a  fize  vvhofe  confiilence  is  be- 
twixt the  common  kind  and  ^lue.  mixed  with  as  much 
whiting  as  will  give  it  a  fufficient  body  of  colour  to 
hide  the  furface  of  whatever  it  is  laid  upon,  but  not 
more. 

If  the  furface  be  very  clean  on  which  the  priming 
13  ufed,  two  coats  of  it  laid  on  in  this  manner  will  be 
fufficient  ;  but  if,  on  trial  with  a  fine  wet  rag,  it  will 
not  receive  a  proper  water  polifh  on  account  of  any 
inequalities  not  fufficienriy  filled  up  and  covered,  two 
or  more  coats  mud  be  given  it  ;  and  whether  a  greater 
or  Icfs  number  be  ufed,  the  work  (houUt  he  fmoothed, 
after  the  laft  coat  but  one  is  dry,  by  rubbing  it  with 
the  Dutch  rufhes.  When  the  laft  coat  is  drv,  the  water 
polilh  fliould  be  given,  by  paffing  over  every  part  of 
it  with  a  fine  ragf  gently  moiltened,  till  the  whole  ap- 
pear perfeftly  plain  and  even.  The  priming  will  then 
be  completed,  and  the  work  ready  to  receive  the 
painting  or  coloured  varnilh  ;  the  rell  of  the  proceed- 
ings being  the  fame  in  this  cafe  as  where  no  priming  is 
ufed. 

When  wood  or  leather  is  to  be  japanned,  and  no 
priming  is  ufed,  the  beft  preparation  is  to  lay  two  or 
three  coats  of  coarfe  varnilh  compofed  In  the  following 
manner  : 

"  T:ike  of  rectified  fpiilt  of  wine  one  pint,  and  of 
coarfe  feed  lac  and  rtfin  each  two  ounces.  Didolve  the 
feed  lac  and  refin  in  the  fpirit  ;  and  then  ftraiu  off  the 
varnifti." 

Tliis  varnilh,  as  well  as  all  others  formed  of  fpliit  of 
wine,  mull  be  laid  on  in  a  warm  place  ;  and,  if  it  can 
be  conveniently  managed,  the  piece  of  work  to  be 
varnifhed  fhould  be  made  warm  hkcwlfe  :  and  for  the 
fame  reafon  all  dampnels  fliould  be  avoided  ;  for  either 
cold  or  moiilure  chills  this  kind  of  varnifh,  and  pre- 
vents Its  taking  proper  hold  of  the  fubllance  on  which 
It  is  laid. 

When  the  work  Is  fo  prepared,  or  by  tlie  priming 
with  the  compofition  of  fize  and  whiting  above  de- 
fcribed,  the  proper  japan  ground  mull  be  laid  on, 
which  is  much  the  bell  foimed  of  fliell-lac  v.irnira, 
and  the  colour  dcfirrd,  if  white  be  not  in  qucllion, 
which  demands  a  ptcullar  treatment,  or  great  bright- 
ncfs  be  not  required,  when  alfo  other  means  mull  be 
purfued. 

The  colours  ufed  with  the  fhelllac  varnifh  may  be 
any  pignien;s  whatever  which  give  the  telnt  of  the 
ground  delircd  ;  and  they  may  be  mixed  together  to 
form  brow  ns  or  any  compound  colours. 

As  metals  never  require  to  be  undercoated  with 
whiting,  they  may  be  tteated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
wood  or  leather,  when  the  undercoat  Is  omitted,  ex- 
cept in  the  irftanres  particularly  fpoken  of  below. 

IVhite  jf^FjiN  Grounds — The  forming  a  ground  per- 
feftly  white,  and  of  the  firft  degree  of  hardncfs,  re- 
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main,  hither  a  defideratum,  or   matter   fought  for,  in''  apan. 
the  at  of  japanning,  as  there  are  no  fubftances  which  ^"""v" 
form  a   very  bard  varnlfh  but  what  have  too  much  co- 
lour not  10  deprave  the   whitenefs,  when   laid  on  of  a 
due  thicknefs  over  the  work. 

Thf  ncareft  approach,  however,  to  a  perfeft  white 
varnirtj.  already  known,  is  made  by  the  following  com- 
pofition. 

"  Take  flake  white,  or  white  lead,  wafiied  over  and 
ground  up  with  a  fixth  of  its  weight  of  llarch,  and 
then  dried  ;  .and  temper  it  properly  for  fpreading  witk 
the  mallich  varnilh  prepared  as  under  the  article  Var.- 

N  ISH. 

"  Lay  thefe  on  the  body  to  be  japanned,  prepared 
either  with  or  without  the  undercoat  of  whiting,  it? 
the  manner  as  above  ordered  ;  and  then  varnifli  it  over 
with  five  or  fix  coats  of  the  following  varnilh  : 

"  Provide  any  quantity  of  the  bell  feed-lac  ;  and 
pick  out  of  it  all  the  cleareft  and  whiteft  grains,  re- 
ferving  the  more  coloured  and  fouler  parts  for  the 
coaife  varnllhes,  fuch  as  that  uftd  for  priming  or  pre- 
paring wood  or  leather.  Take  of  this  picked  feed-lac 
two  ounces,  and  of  gum  animi  three  ounces  ;  and  dif- 
fulve  them,  being  previoufly  reduced  to  a  grofs  pow- 
der, in  about  a  quart  of  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  drain  off 
the  clear  varnlfh." 

The  feed-lac  will  yet  give  a  flight  tinge  to  this  com- 
pofition ;  but  cannot  be  omitted  where  the  varnilh  is 
wanted  to  be  hard  ;  though,  when  a  foftsr  will  anfwer 
the  end,  the  piop  rrtlon  may  be  diminilhcd,  and  a  lit- 
tle crude  turp-ntine  added  to  the  gumanimi  to  take 
off  the  brittlenefs. 

A  very  good  varnlfh,  free  entirely  from  all  brittlenefs, 
may  be  formed  by  dillolving  as  much  gum  animi  as  the 
oil  will  take,  in  old  nut  or  poppy  oil  ;  which  mull  be 
nuulo  to  boil  gently  when  the  gum  is  put  into  It.  The 
ground  of  white  colour  itfclf  may  be  laid  on  in  this 
varnifli,  and  then  a  coat  or  two  of  it  may  be  put  over 
the  ground  ;  but  it  mull  be  well  diluted  with  oil  of 
turpentine  when  it  Ij  ufed.  Ttiis,  ■though  free  from 
britlleners,  is  neverthelefs  liable  to  fuffer  by  being  in- 
dented or  brulfed  by  any  flight  llrokes  ;  and  it  will 
not  well  bear  any  polllh,  but  may  be  broutrht  to  a  very 
fmooth  furface  without,  if  It  be  judicloufly  managed 
in  the  laying  it  on.  It  is  likewiie  fomewhat  tedious 
in  drying,  and  will  require  iome  time  where  feveral 
coats  are  laid  on  ;  as  the  lall  ought  not  to  contain  much 
oil  of  turpentine. 

Blue  y.ii'AN  Grotwih.  —  Blue  japan  grounds  may  be 
formed  of  brl>;ht  FrulTian  blue,  or  of  verditer  glazed 
over  by  Pruflian  blue,  or  of  fmalt.  The  colour  may 
be  bell  mixed  with  Ihell-lac  varnifh,  and  brought  to  a 
polilhing  (late  by  five  or  fix  coats  of  varnifh  of  feed- 
lac  :  but  the  varnilh,  neverthelefs,  will  fomewhat  in- 
jure the  colour  by  giving  to  a  true  bltie  a  call  of  green, 
and  fouling  in  fome  degree  a  warm  blue  by  the  yellow 
it  contains  :  where,  therefore,  a  bright  blue  Is  requi- 
red, and  a  lefs  degree  of  hardnefs  can  be  difpenfed 
with,  the  method  before  diredted  in  the  cafe  of  wliite 
grounds  mult  be  puvfued. 

Red  J.-trjN  Grounds. — For  a  fcarlet  japan  ground, 
vermilion  may  be  ufed  :  but  the  vtrmillon  has  a  glaring 
efFetl,  that  rtndcrs  it  much  Itfs  beautiful  than  the 
crimfon  produced  by  glazing  it  over  with  carmine  or 
fine  lake  ;  or  even  with  rofepink,  which  has  a  very 
K  good 
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good  efFeft  ufed   for  this  purpofe.     For  a  very  liright  when  the  work  is  put  into  it,  nor   the  heat  Increaftd     J' 

'  crimfon,  neverthclefa,  inftead  of  glazing  with  carmine,  too  fa(l  ;  either  of  which  errors  would  make  it  bliller :  ' 

the  Indi'an  lake  (hould  be  ufed,  diffolved   in  the  fpirit  but  the  flower  the  heat  is   augmented,  and  the  longer 

of  which  the  varni(h  is  compounded,   which  it  readily  it   is   continued,   provided   it    be  reltrained   within   the 

admits   cf  when   j;ood  :   and,   in   this  cafe,  inftead   of  due    degree,  the   harder    will  ■  be    the    coat  of  japan, 

glazing  w^ith  the  fticlMac  varnifli,  the  upper  or  poli(h-  This    kind    of   vaniilh   requires    no   pohlh,   having  re- 

ing  coats  need  only  be  ufed  ;  as  they  will  equally  re-  ceived,  when  properly  managed,  a  fufficient  one  from 

c  ive  ami  convey  the  tinge  of  the  Indian  lake,  which  the  heat. 

may  be  aaually  diffolved  by    fpirit   of  wine  :  and  this  Thi  JlneTorloife-lhell  J atan  Ground  produced  by  means 

■will  be  found 'a  much  cheaper  method   than  the  ufing  0/ //m/.— The  bell   kind  of  tortolfe-niell  ground  pro- 

carmine.   If,  neverthelefs,  the  higheft  degree  of  bright-  duced  by  heat  is  not  Icfs  valuable  for  its  great  hardncfs, 

liefs  be  TL quired,  the  white  varn'ifhes  mull  be  ufed.  and   enduring  to  be   made   hotter   than  boiling   water 

Telk'w    Jafan    Grounds  For     bright     yellow  without  damage,  than  for  its  beautiful  appearance.     It 

grounds,  the   king's  yellow,  or  the  turpeth    mineral,  is  to  be  made  by    means  of  a   varnilh   prepared   in  the 

fhould  be   employed,  either  alone   or  mixed  with  fine  following  manner : 

Dutch  pink  :   and  the  tStiX  may  be  Hill  more  height-  "  Take  of  good  linfted  oil  one  gallon,  and  of  umbre 

ened  by  diffolving  powdered  turmeric-root  in  the  fpirit  halfapniiid:   boil  them  together  till   the   oil   become 

cf  wine  of  which  the  upper  or  polilhing  coat  is  made  ;  very  brown  and  thick  :   drain  it  then  through  a  coarfe 

which  fpirit  of  wine  mull  be  drained  from  fff  the  dri.gs 

before  the  feed-lac  be  added  to  it  to  foim  the  varnilh. 

•    The    feed-lac  varnilh    is  not  equally  injurious  here, 

and  with  greens,  as  in  tiie  cafe  of  other  colours  ;    be-  .,  .     .                                            1  •  .    ■         1     • 

caufe,  being  only  tinqed   with  a  rec'difh  yellow,  it  is  iron  or  copper  plate  or  other  pieces  which  is  to  be  ja- 

little  more  than  an  addition  to  the  force  of  the  colours,  panned  ;   and   then  lay   vermilion  tempered   with   fh-U- 

Ydbw  grounds  maybe  likewifc  formed  of  the  Dutch  lac  varnifh,  or  with  drying-oil  diluted  with  oil  of  tur- 

pink  only  ;   which,  when  good,  will  not  be  wanting  in 

brightncfs,   tlunigh  extremely  cheap. 

Green     J.ie.iN    Grounds. — Gretn    grounds    may   be 

produced  by  mixing  the  king's  yellow  and  bright  Pruf- 

iian  blue,  or   rather  the   tuipeth   mineral  and  PruHi.in 

blue  ;    and    a    cheap,    but   fouhr   kind,    by    vcrdegris 

with  a  litde  of  the  abovenientioned  yellows,  or  Dutch 

pink.      But  where  a  very  bright   gicen  is  wanted,   the 


cloth,  and  fet  it  again  to  boil  ;  in  which  (late  it  mull 
be  continued  till  it  acquire  a  pitchy  conliftence  ;  when 
it  will  be  fit  for  ule." 

Having  prepared   thus   the   varnifli,   clean    well   the 


pentine,  very  thinly,  on  the  places  intended  to  imitate 
the  more  tranfp;irent  parts  of  the  tortoife  fhcU.  When 
the  vermilion  is  dry,  brufh  over  the  whole  with  the 
black  varnilh,  tempered  to  a  due  confillence  with  oil 
of  turpentine  ;  and  v/hen  it  is  fet  and  firm,  put  the 
work  into  a  Hove,  where  it  r.iay  undergo  a  very 
llrong  heat,  and  mull  be  continued  a  coiiOderable 
time  ;  if  even  three  weeks  or  a  month,  it  will  be  the 
crydals    of    verdegris,  called  dyiilled  verdegris,   fliould     better.  •       ,      1-        ,    , 

be  employed  ;  and  to  heighten  the   effeft   they  niould         This  was  given  amongft  other  receipts  by  Kunckd  ; 
be  laid  on  a  ground  of  leaf-gold,  which  renders  the  co-     but  appears  to  have  been   negle^ed  till   it   was  revived 
ar  extremely  b.iUiant  and  plealing.  with   great  fuccefs  in   the  Birmingham  manufaaures, 

They    may  any   of  thun   be  ufed  fuccefsfullv  with     where  it  was  not  only  the  ground  of  fnufl-boxes,  drets- 
lod  feed-lac  varnlfh,  for  the  teafon  before  given  ;  but     ing-boxes,   and  other    fiich  lelfer  pieces,  but  of  thofe 
will  be  ftiU  brighter  with  white  varnilh.  beautiful  tea-waiiers  which  have  been  fo  jultly  elleemtd 

Orange  coloured  Javan  6VouW,r.— Orange-coloured  and  admired  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  where  they 
iapan  grounds  may  be  formed  by  mixing  vermilion  or  have  been  fent.  This  ground  may  be  decorated  wuh 
led'lead  with  king's  yellow,  or  Dutch  pink;  or  the  p..niing  and  gilding,  in  the  fume  maimer  as  any  other 
orange-lac,  which  will  make  a  brighter  orange  ground  varnilhed  furface.  which  had  bell  be  done  after  the 
than  c^n  be  produced  by  anv  mixture.  ground  has  been  duly  hardened  by  the  hot   Hove  ;   but 

Purple  J -PAN  Gro««  A.— Purple  japan  grounds  may  it  is  well  to  give  a  fecond  annealing  with  a  more  gentle 
be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  lake  and  Pruflian  blue  ;     heat  after  it  is  finiihed. 


lour  exlr 
go 


Method  of  painting  Jafan  Work. — Japan  work  ought 
properly  to  be  painted  with  colours  in  varni(h;  though, 
in  order  for  the  greater  difpatch,  and,  in  fome  very 
nice  works  in  fmall,  for  the  freer  ufe  of  the  pencil,  the 
colours  are  fometimes  tempered  in  oil;  which  fhould 
previouily  have  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  gum- 
animi   dilfolved   in   it  ;   or,   in   default  of  that,  of  the 


or  a  fouler  kind,  by  vermilion  and  Pruffian  blue.  They 
may  be  treated  as  the  rcll  with  rcfpcft  to  the  varnilh. 
Black  Japan  Grounds  to  he  produced  •without  Heat. — 
Black  grounds  may  be  formed  by  either  ivory-black  or 
lampblack:  but  the  former  is  preferable  where  it  is 
perfcftly  good. 

Thefe  may  be  always  laid  on  with  rtitU-lac  varnifh  ;  .,  ■      ,  rj 

fnd   have   their   upper  or   polilhing  coats   of  common     gums  fandaiac  or  malUch.      When  the  oil  is  thus  ufed, 

feed-lac  varnlfh,  as  the  tinge  or  foulnefs  of  the  varnifh     it  fhould  be  well  diluted  with  fpirit  o     turpentine,  that 

can  be  here  no  injury.  the   colours  may  be  laid  more   evenly   and    thin;    by 

Common   Black   jAtAN   Grounds   on   Iron  or   Copper,     which  means,   fewer  of  the  poliflt.iig  or  upper  coats  of 

troducull"^  means  of  Heat. For  forming  the  common     varnilh  become  neceffary. 

black  Japan   grounds  by    means  of  heat,   the  piece  of  In  fome  inllances,  water-colours  are  laid  on  grounds 

work  to  be  jnpnnned  mull  be  painted  over  with  dry-  of  gold,  in  the  manner  of  other  paintings  ;  and  are 
ine  oil  ;  and,  when  it  is  of  a  moderate  drynefs,  muft  be  beil,  when  fo  ufed,  m  their  proper  appearance,  without 
pifl  into  a  ttove  of  u  rh  dei^ree  of  heat  as  will  change  any  varnifli  over  them  ;  and  they  are  alio  tomet.mes  fo 
ihe  oil  to  hhck,  without  burning  it  fo  as  to  deftroy  or  managed  as  to  have  the  effett  of  emb.  ffeu  work.  J  he 
weaken  its  tenacity.     The  llove^ihould  not  be  too  hot     colours   employed  in  this   way,  for  pauitmg,  are  bett 

1  P"^"-' 
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prepared  by  means  of  ifinglafs  fize  correAed  with  ho-     above  three  parts. 
'  nev  or  fiioar-candv.    The  body  of  which  the  embolTeJ     afhes,  fait  of  tartar, 
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Add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  pearl- 
■  ney  or  uigar-canay.  i  ne  body  of  which  the  emboireJ  afhes,  fait  of  tartar,  or  any  other  alkaline  fait,  heated  *" 
work  israifed,  need  not,  however,  be  tini^ed  with  the  red-hot,  and  powdered,  as  well  as  it  can  be  without 
CKterior  colour;  but  may  be  beft  formed  of  very  ftrong  much  lofs  of  its  heat.  Shake  the  mixture  frequently 
gum- water,  thickened  to  a  proper  confiiKnce  by  bole-  for  the  fpace  of  halt  an  hour  ;  before  which  time,  a 
arraenian  and  whiting  in  equal  parts  ;   which  being  laid    great    part   of  the  phL-gm  will  be  feparated  from  the 


on  the  proper  fi.^ure,  and  repaired  when  dry,  may  be 
then  painted  with  the  proper  colours  tempered  in  the 
ifinglafs  fize,  or  in  the  general  manner  with  Ihelllac 
varnifh. 

Manner  of  Varmjhing  Japan  Work. — The  lad  and 
finilhing  part  of  japanning  lies  in  the  laying  on  and 
poltlhing  the  outer  coats  of  varni(h  ;  which  are  necef- 
fary,  as  well  in  the  pieces  that  have  only  one  fimple 
ground  of  colour,  as  with  thofe  that  are  painted.  This 
is  in  general  beft  done  with  common  feed-lac  V5rni(h, 
except  in  the  inftances  and  on  thofe  occafions  where 
we  have  already  fhown  other  methods  to  be  more  eK- 
pcdient  :  and  the  fame  reafons  which  decide  as  to  the 
fitnefs  or  impropriety  of  the  varnithes,  with  refpeCl  to 
the  colours  of  the  ground,  hold  equally  with  regard  to 
thofe  of  the  painting  :  for  where  brightncfs  is  the 
moft  material  point,  and  a  tinge  of  yellow  will  injure 
it,  feedlac  mull  give  way  to  the  whiter  gums;  but 
where  hardnefs,  and  a  greater  tenacity,  are  moll  efTen- 
lial,  it  muft  be  aihercd  to  ;  and  where  both  are  fo  ne- 
ceflary,  that  it  is  proper  one  fhould  give  way  to  the 
other  in  a  certain  degree  reciprocally,  a  mixed  varnifh 
muft  be  adopted. 

This  mixed  varnifti,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
(hould  be  made  of  the  picked  feed- lac.  The  com- 
mon feed-lac  varnifh,  which  is  the  moft  ufeful  pre- 
paration of  the  kind  hitherto  invented,  may  be  thus 
made  : 

"  Take  of  feed-lac  three  ounces,  and  put  it  into 
■water  to  free  it   from  the   lUcks  and  filth  that  are  fre 


fpirit,  and  will  appear,  together  with  the  undifTulved 
part  of  the  falls,  in  the  bottom  of  the  buttle.  Let  the 
fpirit  then  be  poured  off,  or  freed  from  the  phlegm 
and  falts,  by  means  of  a  tiitorium  or  feparating  funnel; 
and  let  half  an  ounce  of  the  pearl  alius,  heated  and 
powdered  as  before,  be  added  to  it,  and  the  fame 
treatment  repeated.  This  may  be  done  a  third  time, 
if  the  quantity  of  phlegm  feparated  by  the  addition  of 
the  pearl-afhes  appear  confiderable.  An  ounce  of 
alum  reduced  to  powder  and  made  hot,  but  not  burnt, 
muft  then  be  put  into  the  fpiric,  and  fiifFcredto  remain 
fome  hours  ;  the  buttle  being  frequently  fhaken  :  after 
which,  the  fpirit,  being  poured  off  from  it,  will  be  fit 
for  ufe." 

The  addition  of  the  alum  is  neceffary,  to  neutralize 
the  remains  of  the  alkaline  fait  or  pearl-aflies  ;  which 
would  othtrwife  greatly  deprave  the  fpirit  withre  peift 
to  varniflies  and  laquer,  where  vegtta.de  colours  are 
concerned  ;  and  muft  confequently  render  an;;thcr  diftil- 
lation  neceffary. 

The  manner  of  ufing  the  feed  lac  or  white  var- 
niflies is  the  fame,  except  with  regard  to  the  fubftance 
ufid  in  polifliing  ;  which,  where  a  pure  white  or  great 
clearnefs  of  other  colours  is  in  quellion,  fhould  be  it- 
felf  white  :  whereas  the  browner  forts  of  poliihiiirJiift, 
as  being  cheaper,  and  doing  their  bufmefs  with  greater 
difpatch,  may  be  ufed  in  other  cafes.  The  pieces  of 
work  to  be  varnilhed  fhould  be  placed  near  a  fire,  or 
in  a  room  where  there  is  a  ftove,  and  made  perf^dly 
and  then  the  varnifh  may  be   rubbed  over  them 


quently  intermixed  with  it  ;   and  which  muft  be  done    by  the  proper  brufhes  made  for  that  pnrpofe,   beJia- 
by  ftirring  it  about,  and   then  pouring  off  the  water,  '  '  "  '       "" 

and  adding  frefh  quantities  in  order  to  repeat  the  ope- 
ration, till  it  be  freed  from  all  impurities,  as  it  very 
effcdlually  may  be  by  this  means.  Dry  it  then,  and 
powder  it  grolsly,  and  put  it,  with  a  pint  of  reftificd 
fpirit  of  wine,  into  a  bottle,  of  which  it  will  not  fill 
above  two-thirds.  Shake  the  mixture  well  together  ; 
and  place  the  bottle  in  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  feed 
appear  to  be  diffolved  ;  the  fhaking  being  in  the  mean 
time  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  convenient :  and 
then  pour  off  all  that  can  be  obtained  clear  by  this 
method,  and  ftrain  the  remainder  through  a  coarfe 
cloth.  The  varnilh  thus  prepared  muft  be  kept  for  ufe 
in  a  bottle  well  ftopt." 

When  the  fpirit  of  wine  is  very  ftrong,  it   will  dif- 
folve  a  greater  proportion  of   the  feedlac  :  but  this 


ning  in  the  middle,  and  pafiing  the  bru;h  to  one  end  i 
and  then  with  another  ftioke  from  the  middle,  paffing 
it  to  the  other.  But  no  part  fliould  be  croflcd  or 
twice  paffed  over,  in  forming  one  coat,  where  it  can 
poflibly  be  avoided.  When  one  coat  is  dry,  another 
muft  be  laid  over  it;  and  this  muft  be  continued  at 
leaft  five  or  fix  times,  or  more,  if  oa  trial  there  be  nut 
fufficient  thicknefs  of  varnifh  to  bear  th;  poluh, 
without  laying  bare  the  painting  or  the  ground  colour 
underneath. 

When  a  fufficient  number  of  coats  is  thus  laid  on, 
the  work  is  fit  to  be  polilhed  :  which  malt  be  done,  in 
common  cafes,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  rag  dijjped  in 
Tripoli  or  pumice-ftone,  commonly  called  rollenjlone, 
finely  powdered:  but  towards  the  end  of  the  rubbin-', 
a  little  oil  of  any   kind  Ihjuid  be   ufed  along  vviih  tiic 


will  faturate  the  common,  which  isfeldom  of  a  ftrength    powder;  and  when  the  work  appears  fjfficiently  briirht 


fufficient  for  making  varnilhes  in  perfeftion.  As  the 
chilling,  which  is  the  moft  inconvenient  accident  at- 
tending thofe  of  this  kind,  is  prevented,  or  produced 
more  frequently,  according  to  the  (Irength  of  the 
fpirit  ;  we  (hall  thcrefoie  take  this  opportunity  of 
fhowing  a  method  by  which  weaker  leClificd  fpiiits 
may  with  great  cafe,  at  any  time,  be  freed  from 
the  phligm,  and  rendered  of  the  firft 
ftrtngih. 

"   Take  a    pint    of  the  common    refiified   fpirit  of 
■vvine,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle,  of  which  it  will  not  fill 


and  gloffy,  it  iliould  bs  well  rubbed  with  the  oil  alone, 
to  clean  it  from  the  powder,  ar.d  give  it  a  ftiU  brirlner 
luftre. 

In  the  cafe  of  white  grounds,  iiiftead  of  the  Tripoli 
or  pumice-ftone,  fine  putty  or  whiting  muit  be  ufed  ; 
both  which  fiiould  be  wafhed  over  to  prevent  the  daii- 
gei  of  damaging  the  work  from  an)  fuid  or  otiier 
degree  of  gritty  matter  that  may  happen  to  be  commixed  with 
them. 

It   is  a  g.eat    improverrent   of  all    ...   Is   of  japan 
by  means  oi  heat;  wMi';, 
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Jaiheth  in  every  degree  t]iat  it  can  he  applied  fhort  of  what 
ll  would  burn   or  calcine  the   matter,    tends  to  give  it  a 

^Jaque  0  ■  jj^j^j.g  ijj.jj^  3j,j  llrong  ttxture.  Where  metals  form 
the  body,  therefore,  a  very  hot  ftove  may  be  uftd, 
and  the  pieces  of  work  mav  be  continued  in  it  a 
confiderable  time  ;  cfpccially  if  the  heat  be  gradually 
increaftd  :  but  where  wood  is  in  quellion,  heat  mull  be 
fparingly  ufed,  as  it  would  otherwife  warp  or  fliriiik 
the  body.fo  as  to  injure  the  general  figure. 

JAPHETH,  the  fon  of  Noah.  His  defcendants  pof- 
ftflVd  all  Europe  and  the  ifles  in  the  Meuiterrar.fan,  as 
well  thofe  which  belong  to  Europe,  as  others  which 
depend  on  Alia.  They  had  all  Afia  Minor,  and  the 
northtrn  pans  of  Afia  above  the  fources  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  ^Noah,  when  he  blcli'ed  Japhtlh,  laid 
to  him,  "  God  fliall  enlarge  Japhcth,  and  lie  ihall  dwell 
in  the  tents  ofShem;  and  Canaan  Ihall  be  his  fervant." 
This  blcfring  of  Noah  w.is  accomplifhed,  when  the 
Gretks,  and  after  them  the  Romans,  carried  their  con- 
qutfts  into  Alia  and  Africa,  where  were  the  dwelling 
and  dominions  of  Shcm  and  Canaan. 

The  f^ons  of  Japhcth  were  Gomtr,  Magog,  Madai, 
Javan,  Tubal,  M^lhech,  and  Tiras.  The  fcripture 
fays,  "  that  they  peopled  the  ifles  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  fettled  in  different  countries,  each  acroiding  to  his 
language,  family,  and  people."  It  is  fuppofed,  that  Go- 
mer  was  the  father  of  the  Cimbri,  or  Cimmerians  ; 
Magog  of  the  Scythians;  Madai  of  the  Macedonians 
or  Mcdes  ;  Javan  of  the  lonians  and  Greeks  ;  Tubal  u( 
the  Tibartnians  ;  Mefhcch  of  the  Mufcovius  or  Ruf- 
fians ;  and  Tiras  of  the  Thracians.  By  the  ifles  of 
the  Gentiles,  the  Hebrews  underlland  the  ifles  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  all  the  countries  feparated  by  the 
fea  from  the  continent  of  Paiellme  ;  whither  alio  the 
Hebrews  could  go  by  fea  only,  as  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy, 
Greece,  Alia  Minor. 

Japheth  was  known  by  profane  authors  under  the 
name  of  Japetus.  The  poets  make  him  the  father  of 
heaven  and  earth.  The  Greeks  believe  that  he  was 
the  father  of  their  race,  and  ackowledged  nothing  more 
ancient  than  him.  Bcfides  the  feven  fons  of  Japheth 
above  mentioned,  the  Septuagint,  Eufebius,  the  Alex- 
andrian Chronicle,  and  St  Aiiftin.give  him  an  eighth 
called  Eliza,  who  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  He- 
brew or  Chaldee,  and  the  eallern  people  afurm  that 
Jrpheth  had  eleven  children. 

JAPYDIA  fane.  geog.J,  a  weftern  diftriclof  Illyri- 
cum  anciently  threefold;  the  firll^(7^_y</;aextending  from 
the  fprings  of  the  Timavus  to  Iltria;  the  fecond,  from 
the  river  Arfia  to  the  river  Tedanius  ;  and  the  third, 
(tailed  Ind!fma,  fituated  in  mount  Albius  and  the  other 
Alps,  which  run  out  above  Iftria.  yapuJes,OT  y.ipydes, 
the  people.  Now  conllitiiting  the  fouth  part  of  Car- 
niola,  and  tlu  well  of  Anftrian  Croatia. 

JAPYGIA,  Calabria,  anciently  fo  called  by  the 
Greeks.      J^pys;^^t  the  people. 

J  A  PYGlUW(anc.geog.),  a  promontory  of  Calabria; 
called  alio  Saleiitinum.   Now  Capo  d'l  S.  Maria  di  Leuca. 

JAQl'ELOr  (Ifaac),  a  celebrated  French  Pro- 
teftant  divine,  born  in  1  647,  at  Vaffy  in  Champagne, 
vhere  his  father  was  minilier.  The  revocation  of  the 
edicl  of  Nantz  obliging  him  to  quit  France,  he  took 
lefuge  fir't  at  Heidelberg,  and  then  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  procured  an  appointment  in  the  Walloon 
•church.     Here  he  continued  till  that  capital  was  taken 
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by  the  king  of  Pruffia,  who,  hearing  him  preach,  made  J 
hiin  his  French  miniller  in  ordinary  at  Berlin  ;  to 
which  city  he  removed  in  1702.  While  he  lived  at  ,  •^"' 
Berlin,  he  entered  into  a  warm  controvcify  with  M. 
Bayle  on  the  doftrine  advanced  in  his  didiionary  fa- 
vouring manichaiifiu,  which  continued  until  death  im- 
pofed  filcnce  on  both  parties  :  and  it  was  in  this  dif- 
pute  that  M.  Jaquelot  openly  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Remonlhants.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  I. 
ITiffeitaUons  fur  I'  exijlaice  de  Dieu.  2.  D'iffcrtations 
fur  le  Mcffie.  3.  Lettrcs  a  Mefteures  les  Prelats  de 
I'E^life  Galllcane.  He  was  employed  in  finilhing  an 
impoitant  work  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  holy 
fcripturcs,   when  he  died  fuddenly  in  1708,  aged  61. 

JAR,  or  Jark,  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher,  with  3 
big  belly  and  two  handles.  —  The  word  comes  from 
the  Spauifhy.;(Vfl  or_;(«-ro,  which  lignify  the  fame. 

Jar  is  uied  for  a  loit  of  mealure  or  fixed  quantity 
of  divers  things. — The  jar  of  oil  is  from  18  to  2(5 
gallons  ;  the  jar  of  green  ginger  is  about  lOO  pounds 
weight. 

JARCHI  (Solomon),  otherwife  Rafchl  and  Ifaaki 
Solomon,  a  famous  rabbi,  born  at  Troyes  in  Cham- 
pagne, who  flouridud  in  the  1 2th  century.  He  was 
a  pcrtciit  mailer  of  the  talinud  and  gemara  ;  and  he 
filled  the  pultils  of  the  bible  with  fo  many  talmudical 
reveries,  as  totally  extinguilhcd  both  the  literal  and 
moral  fenfe  of  it.  A  great  part  of  his  commentaries 
are  printed  in  Hebrew,  and  iomc  have  been  tranflated 
Into  Latin  by  the  Chriltians.  They  are  all  greatly 
elleemed  by  the  Jews,  wh.)  have  bellowed  on  the  au- 
thor the  title  ui  prince  of  commentators. 

JARDYN,  or  Jardin,  (Karel  du),  painter  of  con- 
verlations,  landfcapes,  &c.  was  born  at  Amilerdam  in 
1640,  and  became  a  dileiple  of  N xholas  Berchem.  He 
travelled  to  Italy  whilll  he  was  yet  a  young  man;  and  ar- 
rivingat  Konic.hegave  himlclf  up  alternatclytoiludyand 
diiGpation.  Yet,  amidll  this  irregularity  of  conduft,  his 
proticiency  in  the  art  was  furprifing  ;  and  his  paintings 
rofe  into  inch  high  repute,  that  they  were  exceedingly 
coveted  in  Rome,  and  bought  up  at  great  prices.  With 
an  intention  to  vifit  his  native  city  he  at  lalt  left  Rome; 
but  paffiiig  through  Lyons,  and  meeting  fome  agree- 
able companions,  they  prevailed  on  him  to  flay  there 
tor  fome  time,  and  he  found  as  much  employment  in 
that  city  as  he  could  poflibly  undertake  or  execute. 
But  the  profits  which  arofe  from  his  paintings  were  not 
proportionable  to  his  profufion  ;  and  in  order  to  extri- 
cate himfclf  from  the  encumbrances  in  which  his  extra- 
vagance had  involved  him,  he  was  induced  to  marry  his 
holteis,  who  was  old  and  difagreeable,  but  very  rich. 
Mortified  and  afliamed  of  that  adventure,  he  returned 
as  cxpeditioufly  as  poflible  to  ^mllcrdam,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  and  there  for  fome  time  followed  his  pro- 
felhon  with  full  as  much  fuccefs  as  he  had  met  with  in 
Italy  or  Lyons.  He  returned  to  Rome  the  fecond 
time  ;  and  after  a  year  or  two  fpent  there  in  his  ufual 
extravagant  manner,  he  fettled  at  Venice.  In  that  city 
his  merit  was  well  known  before  his  arrival,  which  pro- 
cured him  a  very  honourable  reception.  He  lived  there 
highly  careffed,  and  continually  employed  ;  but  died  at 
the  age  of  38.  He  was  fumptuoufly  interred,  out  of 
rcfpedt  to  his  talents;  and  although  a  Protellant,  permit- 
ted to  be  laid  in  confecrated  ground.  This  paiflter, 
in  his  colouring  and  touch,  refembled  his  mailer  Ber- 
chem 5 
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cliem :  but  he  added  to  that  manner  a  force  wliich  di- 
ftinguifhes  the  great  mailers  of  Italy  ;  and  it  is  obfer- 
,  ved,  that  moit  of  his  piftures  feem  to  exprefs  the 
warmth  of  the  fim,  and  the  light  of  mid  day.  His  pic- 
tures are  not  much  encumbered  ;  a  few  figures,  fome 
animals,  and  a  little  landfcape  for  the  back-grounds,  ge- 
nerally comprife  the  whole  of  his  compoficion.  How- 
ever, fome  of  his  fuhjefts  are  often  more  extenfive,  con- 
taining more  obje6ts,  and  a  larger  dcfign.  His  works 
are  as  much  fought  after,  as  they  are  difnciilt  to  be 
met  with. 

JARGON,  a  kind  of  precious  (lone,  of  the  nature 
of  the  diamond,  but  fofter  ;  found  in  Brafil  according 
to  M.  de  Bomare  ;  but  in  Ceylon,  according  to  M. 
Rome  dt  L'lfle.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  ponderous  fpar,  beiuij  4;  i  6.  Its  cryllals 
c'onfilt  of  two  tetrahcdral  pyramids  of  equal  fides,  fepa- 
rated  by  a  ihort  ptifm  ;  fo  that  the  j.irgon  is  properly 
of  a  t'.odccah-dral  form.  According  to  fome  lapidaries, 
the  jargon  comes  neareft  to  the  fapphire  in  hardiicls  ; 
and  as  they  have  when  cut  and  poiifhed  a  great  refem- 
blance  to  the  diamond,  they  are  alio  called  by  (omefoft 
tJiamonc/s  ;  and  one  may  be  eafily  impoled  upon  in  pur- 
chafing  thefe  for  the  true  kind,  when  they  are  made  up 
Jn  any  fort  of  jewelltrv  work.  On  expofing  this  (lone 
to  a  violent  fire,  M.  D'Arcot  found  the  furface  a  little 
vitrified  where  it  ftuck  to  the  porcelain  teft  in  which 
it  was  fet  ;  whence  it  appears,  that  the  jargon  has  not 
the  leall  refemblance  to  ihe  diamond,  which  is  dellruc- 
tible  by  fire.      Sec  Diamond. 

JARIMUTH,  Jarmuth,  or  Jerlmoth,  Jofh.  xv. 
a  town  reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  four  miles  from 
Eliiutheropolis,  wellwarJ,  (Jerome).  Thought  to  be 
the  fame  with  Ramoth  and  Remeth,  Jofliua  xix.  and 
Nchem.  X.  2.  (Relaud). 

JARNAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  Orleanois  and 
in  Angumois,  remarkable  for  a  viftory  gained  by 
Henry  III.  over  the  Huguenots  in  1569.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Charente,  in  W.  Long.  o.  13.  N.  Lat. 
45.  40. 

JAROSLOW,  a  handfome  town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Rudia,  with  a  ftrong  citadel.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  fair,  its  handfome  buildings, 
and  a  battle  gained  by  the  Swedes  in  1656,  after 
which  they  took  the  town.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Saine,  in  E.  Long.  22.  23.  N.  Lat.  49.  58. 

JASHER  (The  book  of).  This  is  a  book  which 
Jolhua  mentions,  and  refers  to  in  the  following  paf- 
fage  :  "  And  the  fun  Rood  ilill,  and  the  moon  ftaycd, 
until  the  people  had  avenged  themfelves  upon  their 
enemies:  is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  JaPner.'" 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  this  look  of  Jajher, 
or  "  the  upright,"  is.  St  Jerom  and  the  Jews  be- 
lieved it  to  be  Gentfis,  or  fome  other  book  of  the 
Pentateuch,  wherein  God  foretold  he  would  do  won- 
derful things  in  favour  of  his  people.  Huetius  fup- 
poles  it  was  a  book  of  molality,  in  which  it  was  laid 
that  God  would  fubvert  the  courfe  of  nature  in  fa- 
vour of  thofc  who  put  their  truft  in  him.  Otherg 
pretend,  it  was  public  annals,  or  records,  wliich  were 
Ityled  j.ijlice  or  upright,  becaufe  they  contained  a 
faithful  account  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Ifraeliies,  Gro- 
tius  believes,  that  this  book  was  nothing  elfe  but  a 
fong,  made  to  celebrate  this  miracle  and  this  vidlory. 
This  literas  the  more  probable  opinion,    becaufe   the 
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words    cited    by  Jofhua    as    taken    from    this  work,     Jafio^e 
"  Sun,  Itand  thou  '.till  upon   Gibeon,  and  thou   moon 
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in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,"  are  facti  pueiicil  cxprefCons 
as  dj  not  fuit  with  hidorical  memoirs;  betides  that 
in  the  2d  book  of  Samuel  (i.  18.)  mention  is  made  of 
a  book  under  the  fime  title,  on  account  of  a  fong 
mide  on  the  death  of  S.uil  and  Jonathan. 

JASIONE,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mouogamia 
order,  belonging  to  ihe  iyugenelia  clals  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  29':h  order, 
Campatiaces.  The  common  calyx  is  ten-leaved;  and 
the  corolla  has  five  regular  petals;  the  capfule  beneath, 
two  ccUed- 

JASMINE.     See  Jasminum. 

Arabian  jf.-iSMi.vs.  See  Nyctakthes. 
•  J\bMINUM,  Jasminf,  or  Jtjfamlnc-tree,  in  bo- 
tany :  A  genus  ot  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to- 
the  diandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method' 
ranking  under  the  44th  order,  Sepiarics.  The  corolla 
is  quinquefid,  the  berry  d'Coccous  ;  the  feeds  arillated, 
the  anthers  within  the  tube. 

Species.  I.  The  officinalis,  or  common  white  jaf- 
mine,  hath  (lirubby  long  (lender  (talks  and  branches, 
rifing  upon  fupport  15  or  20  feel  high,  with  nume- 
rous white  flowers  from  the  joints  and  ends,  of  a  very- 
fragrant  odour.  There  is  a  variety  with  white-dri- 
ped,  and  another  with  yellow- ft riped  leaves.  2.  The 
fruticans,  or  (lirubby  yellow  jafmlne,  hath  (hrubby^ 
angular,  trailing  (lalks  and  branches,  rifing  upon  fup- 
port eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  trifoliate  and  limple  al- 
ternate leaves  ;  with  yellow  (lowers  fiom  the  fides  and 
ends  of  the  branches,  appearing  in  Jime  ;  frequently 
producing  berries  of  a  black  colour.  This  (pedes  is- 
remarkable  for  fending  up  many  iuekcrs  from  its  roots; 
often  fo  plentifully  as  to  overfpread  the  ground,  if  not 
taken  up  annually.  3.  The  hunjilis,  or  dwart  yellow 
jafmine,  hath  (hrubby  firm  (lalks,  and  angular  bran- 
ches, of  low,  fome  what  robuil  and  bufhy  growth  ; 
broad,  trifoliate,  and  pinnated  leaves  ;  and  large  yel- 
low  (lowers   in  July,   fometiines  fuccecded   by   berries. 

4.  The  grandifloruni,  or  great- fl'>wered  Catalonian 
jafmine,  bath  a  (lirubby  firm  upright  ftcm,  branch- 
ing out  into  a  (preading  head  from  about  three  to  fix 
or  eight  feet  high,  with  laigc  flowers  of  a  blulh  red 
colour  without,  and  white  within,  appearing  from 
July  to  November.  Of  this  there  is  a  variety  with 
femi-double    flowers,     having     two     feries     of    petals.. 

5.  The  azoricum,  or  azorian  white  jafmine,  hath 
(hrubby,  long  (lender  (lalks  and  branches,  rifing  up- 
on fupport  15  or  20  feet  high,  with  pretty  large 
flowers  of  a  pure  white  colour  ;  coming  out  in  loofe 
bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  appear- 
ing mod  part  of  the  fummer  and  Kutumn.  6.  The 
odoratifllmum,  or  moll  fweet-fcented  yellow  Indian 
jafmine,  hath  a  (hrubby  upright  (lalk  -branching  eredl, 
without  fupport,  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  with  bright 
yellow  flowers  in  bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  bran- 
ches ;  flowering  from  July  till  OAober,  and  emitting 
a  moll  fragrant  odour. 

Culture.  The  three  firft  fpccies  are  fufficiently 
hardy  to  thrive  in  this  climate  without  any  (helter. 
They  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings; 
and  the  ilnped  varieties  by  grafting  or  budding  om 
(locks  of  the  comcion  kind. — The  other  three  fpecies, 
which  are  tender,  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  layers,  or- 
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fecJs,  or  by  grafting  and  budding  them  upon  the 
common  white  and  flirubby  yello-.v  jafmine.  They 
require  fiieUer  in  a  green  houfe  in  winter,  and  there- 
fore mud  always  be  kept  in  pots  to  move  them  out 
and  in  occalionally.  The  pots  mud  be  filled  with 
light,  rich  earth,  frequently  watered  in  fummer,  and 
about  once-  a  week  in  winter,  but  always  moderately 


during  that  feafiai.      Pi 


off  all  the  decayed  wood 


at  any  time  when  it  appears,  and  (horten  or  retrench 
the  rambling  {hoots  as  you  fee  occafion,  to  preferve 
the  heads  fomewhat  regular ;  managing  them  in  other 
rcfpects  as  the  common  green-houfe  plants. 

JA  'ON,  the  Greek  hero  who  undertook  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition,  the  hittory  of  which  is  oblcured 
by  fabulous  traditions,  flourifhed  about  937  B.  C.  See 
Argonauts. 

J    Sl'ACHATES.     See  Jaue  STONE. 

JASPER,  in  natural  hillory,  a  genus  of  tlones  be- 
longing to  the  filiceous  clafs.  According  to  Crondedt, 
all  the  opaque  flints  are  called  by  this  name  whofe  tex- 
ture refenibles  dry  clay,  and  which  cannot  be  any 
oilier  way  dillinguillied  from  flints,  except  that  they 
are  move  cafily  uieltcd  ;  which  perhaps  may  alfo  pro- 
ceed from  a  mixture  of  iron.     The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Pure  jafper  ;  which,  Cronftedt  informs  us,  cannot 
be  decompounded  by  any  means  hitherto  known  ;  tho' 
Mr  Kirwan  fays  that  it  contains  75  per  cent,  of  filcx  ; 
ao  of  argil,  and  about  live  of  calx  of  iron.  The  fpe- 
cific  gravity  is  from  2680  to  2778.  It  is  found  of  dif- 
ferent colours  ;  viz.  green  with  red  dots  from  Egypt, 
called  alio  the  hcliutrope,  or  blood Jlone  ;  quite  green  from 
Bohemia  ;  red  from  Italy,  called  there  diafpro  rnjh,  or 
yellow,  called  mjites  by  the  ancients  ;  a  name,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  of  the  fame  impart  with  male  coloris.  It 
is  alfo  found  red  with  yellow  fpots  and  veins,  in  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  near  Conltanlinople,  called  by  the  Italians 
d'tafpfo forido  ;  or  black  from  fome  places  in  Sweden, 
called  by  the  Italians /'</r<)fo«f  aiitico. 

2.  Jafpis  maniulis,  or  linople,  containing  iron.  This 
is  a  dark  red  Rone  containing  18  or  20 per  cent,  of  me- 
tal. Near  Chemnitz,  where  it  forms  very  confiderable 
veins,  as  Brunnich  informs  us,  it  has  frequently  fpccks 
of  marcafite,  cubic  lead  ores,  and  blend.  It  has  like- 
wife  fo  much  gold  as  to  be  worth  working  :  there  is 
likewife  a  Itriped  finople  of  various  colours.  There  are 
feveral  varieties  differing  in  the  coarfenefs  and  finenefs 
of  their  texture,  as  well  as  the  (hade  of  their  colour  ; 
varying  from  a  deep  brown  to  a  yellow.  The  laft  is  at- 
tracted by  the  magnet  after  calcination. 

Croniledt  ubferves  that  jafper,  when  freih  broken,  fo 
nearly  refembles  a  bole  of  the  fame  colour,  that  it  can 
only  be  diftinguifhed  by  its  hardnefs.  In  the  province 
cf  Dalarne  in  Sweden,  it  is  found  in  a  kind  of  hard 
fand-ft.me  ;  in  other  places  it  is  found  within  fnch  unc- 
tuous clefts  as  are  ufually  met  with  in  Colnifli  clay,  red 
chalk,  and  other  fubftances  of  that  kind.  There  are 
likewife  fomejafpers  ihat  imbibe  water;  from  whence, 
and  other  confidetations,  oitr  author  is  of  opinion  that 
they  have  clay  for  their  bafis,  notwithftanding  their 
liaidnefs.  According  to  Magellan,  it  refills  tlie  blow- 
pipe jdfr^^',  and  is  only  partially  foluble  with  the  mineral 
alkali;  ieparating  into  fmall  particles  with  effcrvefcence : 
with  borax  or  microcofmic  fait  it  melts  without  any  ef- 
fcrvefcence. Bergman,  in  his  Sciagraphia,  informs 
'-IS,  that  it  is  compofcd  of  filiceous  earth  united  to  a 
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clay  very  full  of  iron.  The  mineral  acids  have  no  ef-  Jafjionvi, 
fci-t  upon  it  in  a  (h'irt  time,  but  corrode  it  by  fome  J-»t'0|I". 
months  immerfion.  On  treating  a  fmall  piece  of  green  '~~'"^'~~ 
jafper  with  vitriolic  acid,  fome  cryftals  of  alum  and 
green  vitriol  were  obtained  ;  which  (hows  that  iron  and 
clay  are  ingredients  in  its  compofition.  M.  Dauben- 
ton  mentions  15  varieties  of  this  fubftance,  I.  Green, 
from  Bohemia,  Silelia,  Siberia,  and  the  (hores  of  the 
Cafpian  fea';  which  fecms  to  be  xhepavo/iium  of  Aldro- 
vandus.  2.  The  diafpro  roffo,  or  red  jafper  ;  lefs  com- 
mon, and  in  fmaller  maffes,  than  the  green.  3.  Yellow 
from  Freyberg  and  Rochtliz  ;  fometimes  of  a  citron 
colour,  and  appearing  as  ifcompofed  of  filky  filaments; 
commonly  called  the Jiii  jafper.  4.  Brown  from  Oale- 
carlia  in  Finland  and  Sweden.  5.  The  violet  from  Si- 
beria. 6.  The  black  from  Sweden,  Saxony,  and  Fin- 
land. 7.  The  bluilh-grey,  a  very  rare  (pecies.  S.  The 
milky  white  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  found  in  Dale- 
carlia.  9.  The  variegated  with  green,  red,  and  yel- 
low clouds.  10.  The  blood  (lone,  green  with  red 
fpecks,  from  Egypt,  which  was  fuppofed  to  (lop  the 
blood.  It.  The  veined  with  various  colours.  Some- 
times thcfe  veins  have  a  dillant  refembl  mce  to  various 
letters,  and  then  the  jafper  is  named  by  the  French 
jajpe  gramm.itique.  Some  of  thefe  found  near  Rochelle 
in  France,  on  account  of  their  curious  variety  in  this  re- 
fpecl,  are  named  ^o/);y^rfl?K/«ii/;y«cf.  I2.  I'he  jafper  with 
various  coloured  zones.  13.  That  callcd_y?oW/a  by  the 
Italians  ;  which  has  various  colours  mixed  promifcu- 
oufly  without  any  order.  14..  When  the  jafper  has 
many  colours  together,  it  is  then  (very  improperly) 
called  unmerfal.  15.  When  it  contains  fome  particles 
of  agate,  it  is  then  called  (ya/j/c-ii  jafper. 

JASPONYX,  in  natural  hitlory,  the  pured  horn- 
coloured  onyx,  with  beautiful  green  zones,  which  arc 
compofed  of  the  genuine  matter  of  the  finell  jafpers. 
See  Jasper  and  Onyx. 

JATROPHA,  the  CAssADA  PLANT  :  A  genus  of 
the  monodelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  38th  ofAix,Trlcocca.  There  is  no  male  calyx  ; 
the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  and  funnel-fhaped ;  there 
are  ten  (lamina,  one  alternately  longer  than  the  other. 
There  is  no  female  calyx  ;  the  corolla  is  pentapetalous, 
and  patent ;  there  are  three  bifid  llyles  ;  the  capfule  is 
trilocular,  with  one  feed  in  each  cell.    There  are  nine 

Species.  Of  thefe  the  mod  remarkable  are  the  fol- 
lowing:  I.  The  curcaf,  or  Englilh  phyfic-nut,  with 
leaves  cordate  and  angular-,  is  a  knotty  (hrub  growing 
about  10  or  12  feet  high.  The  extremities  of  the 
branches  are  covered  with  leaves  ;  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  green  herbaceous  kind,  are  fet  on 
in  an  umbel  fartiion  round  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  but  efpecially  the  main  (lalks.  Thcfe  are  fuc- 
c.'tdcd  by  as  many  nuts,  whofe  outward  tegument  is 
green  and  hu(l<y;  which  being  peeled  off,  difcoveis  the 
nut,  whcfe  fliell  is  black,  and  eafily  cracked  :  This  cm- 
tains  an  almond  like  kernel,  divided  into  two  parts  ;  be- 
tween which  feparation  lie  two  milk  white  thin  membra- 
naceous leaves,  cafily  feparable  from  each  other.  Thefe 
have  not  only  a  bare  refemblance  of  perfedl  leaves,  but 
have,  in  particular,  every  part,  the  (lalk,  the  middle  tib, 
and  traiifverfe  ones,  as  vifible  as  any  leaf  whatfoever. 
2.  The  goffypifolia,  cotton-leaved  jatropha,  or  belly-ach 
bufii,  the  leaves  of  which  are  quInqueparlitCj  with  lobes 
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ovate  and  eiilire,  and  glandular  branchy  briftles.  The 
'  nem,  which  is  covered  with  a  light  greyilh  bark, 
grows  to  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  foon  dividing 
into  feveral  wide  extended  branches.  Thcfe  aie  neither 
decorated  with  leaves  nor  fl  iwers  till  near  the  top, 
which  is  then  fuirounded  by  the  former  :  Their  foot- 
ftall-s  as  well  as  the  young  buds  on  the  extremity  of 
the  branches,  are  guarded  round  with  ftift  hairy 
biiftlcs,  which  are  always  tipt  with  glutinous  liquid 
drops.  From  among  thcfe  rife  feveral  fmall  deep-red 
pentapetaluus  flowers,  the  pillil  of  each  being  thick  fet 
at  the  top  with  yellow  farinaceous  dull  which  blows 
off  when  ripe  :  thefe  flower:  are  fucceeded  by  hexa- 
gonal hufliy  blackiOi  berries,  which  when  ripe  open 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  emitting  a  great  many  fmall 
dark  coloured  feeds,  which  ferve  as  food  for  ground- 
doves.  The  leaves  are  few  ;  but  fcldom  or  never  drop 
off,  nor  are  eaten  by  vermin  of  any  kind.  3.  The  mul- 
tilida,  or  French  phyfic-nut,  with  leaves  many  parted 
and  poliflied,  and  tlipules  brillly  and  miiltifid,  grows 
to  be  ten  feet  high.  The  main  llalk  divides  into  very 
few  branches,  and  is  covered  with  a  greyilh  white 
bark.  The  leaves  ftand  upon  lix-inch  footftalks,  fur- 
rounding  the  main  llalk,  generally  near  the  top,  in  an 
irregular  order.  The  flowers  grow  in  bunches,  um- 
bel fafliion,  upon  the  extvemitits  of  each  large  ilalk, 
very  much  refembling,  at  their  firft  appearance,  a 
bunch  of  red  coral:  thefe  afterwards  open  into  fmall 
five  haved  purple  floweis,  and  are  fucceeded  by  nuts, 
which  rcfcmble  thofe  of  the  tiril  fpecics.  4.  The  ma- 
nihot,  or  bitter  cafl"ada,  has  palmated  leaves  ;  the  lobes 
lanceolate,  very  entire;  and  polilhed.  5.  The  jani- 
pha,  or  fwtet  cafl'ada,  has  palmated  leaves,  with  lobes 
very  entire  ;  the  intermediate  leaves  lobed  with  a  linus 
on  both  fide?.  6. The  ciallica,  with  ternate  leaves,  ellip- 
tic, very  entiie,  hoary  underneath,  and  longly  petioled. 
See  tig'jres  of  the  two  laft  on  Plates  CCXLVi  II.  and 
CCXLIX.  which  renders  a  more  particular  cefcrlp- 
tion  unneeeff^iry. 

Properties,  &c.  The  frft  fpecies,  a  native  of  the 
Welt  Indies,  is  planted  round  negro  gaidens.  A  de- 
coclion  of  the /f^?^^  of  it,  and  of  the  fecond  fpecies 
(which  grows  wild),  Dr  Wright  informs  us,  is  often 
ufed  with  advantage  in  fpafmodic  belly-ach.  attended 
with  vomiting  :  it"  fits  eafier  on  the  ftomach  than  any 
thing  elfe,  and  feldom  falls  to  bring  about  a  difchatge 
by  ftool.  The  third  fpecies,  a  native  of  the  fame 
countries,  is  cultivated  there  as  an  ornamental  (hrub. 
The  feeds  of  all  the  three  are  drallic  purgatives  and 
emetics  ;  and  they  yield,  by  dfcodlion,  an  oil  of  the 
fame  ufes  and  virtues  as  the  oleum  ricini.    See  Rici- 

KUS. 

The  4th  and  5lh  fpecies,  ihe  janipha  and  manrhot, 
are  natives  of  Africa  and  the  Weft  Indies,  where  they 
are  cultivated  as  articles  of  food.  It  is  difficult,  Dr 
Wright  fays,  to  diitinguilh  the  bitter  from  the  fweet 
cafTada  by  the  roots  :  but  it  will  be  beft  to  avoid  thofe 
of  the  caiTada  that  bears  flowers,  as  it  is  the  bitter, 
which  is  poifonous  when  raw. 

The  root  of  bitter  cafi'ada  has  no  fibrous  or  woody 
filaments  in  the  heart,  and  nciiher  boils  nor  loafts  foft. 
Tlie  fwtet  caflada  has  all  the  oppullte  qualities.  The 
bitter,  however,  may  be  deprived  of  its  noxious  quali- 
ties (which  refide  in  the  juice)  by  heat.  Caflada 
bread,  therefore,  is  made  of  both  the  bitter  and  fweet, 
thus:— The  roots  arc  wafhed  and  fcraped  clean  ;  then 


grated  into  a  tub  or  trough  :  after  this  they   are  put      J^va. 
into  a  hair  bag,  and  ftrongly  preffed  with   a  view  to  ^— v~~' 
fqueeze  out  the  juice,  and  the  meal  or  farina  is  dried 
in  a  hot  ftone-bafon  over  the  fire  :    it  is  then  made  in- 
to cakes.     It  alfo  makes  excellent  puddings,  equal  to 
millet. — The    fcrapings    of    frcfli  bitter    caflada    are 

fuccefsfully   applied   to   ill-difpoi'ed  ulcers.. Caflada 

roots  yield  a  great  quantity  of  flarch,  which  the  Bra- 
filians  export  in  little  lumps  under  the 'name  of  lapioca. 
According  to  Father  Labat,  the  fmall  bits  of  manioc 
which  have  efcaped  the  grater,  and  the  clods  which 
have  not  pafl'ed  the  fieve,  are  not  ufelefs.  They  are 
dried  in  the  ftove  after  the  flour  is  roafted,  and  then 
pounded  in  a  mortar  to  a  fine  white  powder,  with  which 
they  make  foup.  It  is  likewife  ufed  for  making  a  kind 
of  thick  coarfe  caffada,  which  is  roafted  till  alnioll 
burnt  ;  of  this,  fermented  with  molafles  and  Weft- In- 
dia potatoes,  they  prepare  a  much  efteemed  drink  or 
beverage  called  ouycoii.  This  liquor,  the  favourite  drink 
of  the  natives,  is  fomeiimes  made  extremely  ftron^;, 
efpeclally  on  any  great  occafion,  as  a  feaft  :  with  this 
they  get  intoxicated,  and,  remembering  their  old 
quarrels,  mafl'acre  and  murder  each  other.  Such  of 
the  inhabitants  and  workmen  as  have  not  wine,  drink 
ouycou.  It  is  of  a  red-colour,  ftrong,  nourilhlng, 
refrefliing,  and  eafily  inebriates  the  inhabitants,  who 
foou  accuftom  themfclves  to  it  as  eafily  as  beer. 

The  6th  fpecies  is  the  HeveaGuumenfn  of  Aubletf,  \  m/foire 
or    tree  which  yields   the  elalllc  refin   caUed  caou.u/jouc  J^i  P/antn 
or  Int/ia  rubber  ;  for  a  particular  account  of  which,  fee''"'"  Guiam 
the  article  Caoutchouc.     Our  figure  is  copied  from    ""f"'/'' 
Aublet's  tab.  335.   and  not  from  the   erroneous  plate 
given  in  the  ylda  Pariftana. 

JAVA,  a  large  ifland  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  lying  be- 
tween 105°  and  116"  E.  I..ong.  and  from  6'^toS'^  S. 
Lat.  extending  in  length  700  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  100.  It  is  fituated  to  the  foutli  of  Borneo,  and 
fouth  eaft  from  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  having  Su- 
matra King  before  it,  from  which  it  is  feparatcd  by  a 
narrow  palfage,  now  fo  famous  in  the  world  by  the 
name  of  the  Slrcii!s  of  Sunda.  The  country  is  moun- 
tainous and  woody  in  tlie  middle;  but  a  flat  coaft,  full 
of  bogs  and  marlhcs,  renders  the  air  un'iealihtul.  It 
produces  pepper,  indigo,  fugar,  tobacco,  rice,  cofl^ec, 
cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  cardamoms,  and  other  tropical 
fruits.  Gold  alfo,  but  in  no  gieat  quantities,  hath 
been  found  in  it.  It  is  divcrfified  by  many  mountains, 
woods,  and  rivers;  in  all  which  nature  has  very  boun^ 
titully  bellowed  her  treafiircs.  The  mountains  are 
many  of  them  fo  high  as  to  be  fecn  at  lire  diftance  of 
three  or  four  leagues.  That  which  is  called  the  B!i:c 
Mountain  is  by  far  the  higheft  of  them  all,  and  feen 
the  fartlicft  oft'  at  fca.  They  have  frequent  and  very 
terrible  earthquakes  in  this  ifland,  wMch  (hake  the  city 
of  Batavia  and  places  adjacent,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
the  fall  of  the  houfes  is  expeiled  every  moa.cnt.' The 
waters  in  the  road  are  exccffively  agitated,  infimuch 
that  their  motion  refembles  that  of  a  boiling  pot  ; 
and  in  fome  places  the  earth  opens,  which  afi'ords  a 
ftran^  and  terrible  fpeftacle.  The  inhabitants  are  of 
opinion,  that  theft  earthquakes  proceed  from  the  moun- 
tain Parang,  which  is  full  of  fulpliur,  faltp'etre,  and 
bitumen.  Tiie  fruits  and  plants  of  this  ifland  are  all 
in  their  feveral  kinds  excellent,  and  almoft  out  of  num- 
ber. There  are  abundance  of  foreftsfcattercd  over  it, 
in  which  are  all  kinds  of  wild  bea.ls,  fuch  as  buff"aloes, 
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fygrcrs   rTiinoreiol'es,  and  wild  horCej,  with  an  intinite  the   midll   of  the  town,   anc   forns    i  y  canals  of  run. 

'  variety' of  ferpci  ts,    cm;  of  tl.em  o    an  enrrmcius  (ize.  nin      wat.  r.    all   faced    with    fre  •  iione,  and    a.lorned 

Crocodiles  are  prodigioufly  large  in  Java,  and  are  found  with  trees  that  are    ever   gre<n:    iver    ihefe  canals  are 

chiefly  about  the  m.  uths  of  rivers;   for,  being  amphi-  56  bridgts,  b^fides  thofe  which   he   without  the  town, 

bious  animals,    they  delight  mollly  in  marlheb   and  fa-  The    ftreets   are  all    perfeftly  llraight     and  each,  ge- 

vannahs.     This  creature,'like  the  toitoife,  lays  it?  eggs  nerally    fpeaking.    30    feet    broad.     The   hour's    arc 


in  the  hot  fan's,  without  taking  any  further  care  of 
them  ;  and  the  fun  hatches  them  at  the  proper  feafon, 
when  they  run  inllantly  into  the  water.  There  is,  in 
fliort,  no'  kind  of  animal  wanting  here  :  fowls  they 
have  of  all  forts,  and  exquirl^ely  good,  efpecially  pea- 
cocks, pRrtridgcs,  I'hearants,  wood-pigeons:  and,  for 
curlofny,  they'have  the  Indian  bat,  which  differs  little 
in  form  from  ours  ;  but  its  wings,  when  extended, 
meafure  a  full  yard,  and  the  body  of  it  is  of  the  fize  of 
a  rat.  They  have  tilh  mi  great  plenty,  and  very  good; 
fo  that  for  the  value  of  three  pence  there  may  be  e- 
■nough  bought  to  dine  fix  or  feven  men.  They  have 
likcwife  a  multitude  of  tortoifes,  the  fle(h  of  which  is 
verv  little  inferior  to  veal,  and  there  are  many  who 
think  it  better. 

It  is  faid,  that  there  are  in  the  ifland  upwards  of 
40  great  towns,  which,  from  the  number  of  their  in- 
habitants, would,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  me- 
rit the  title  of  cities;  and  more  than  4500  villages, 
befides  hamlets,  and  draggling  houfes,  lying  very 
near  each  other,  upon  the  fea-coaft,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  great  towns:  hence,  upon  a  fair  and 
moderate  computation,  there  are  within  the  bounds 
of  the  whole  illand,  taking  in  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
and  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  more  than  thirty  millions 
«f  fouls;  fo  that  it  is  thrice  as  populous  as  France, 
■which,  though  tv.'!ce  as  big,  is  not  computed  to  have 
more  than  twenty   millions  of  inhnbitanls. 

There  are  a  great  many  princes  in  the  ifland,  of 
which  the  moll  confiderable  are,  the  emperor  of  Ma- 
teran,  who  refides  at  Katafura,  and  the  kings  of  Ban- 
tam and  Japara.  Upon  the  firll  of  thtfe  many  of  the 
pettv  princea  are  dependant  ;  but  the  Dutch  are  ab- 
folute    mailers  of  the  gieateft  pait  of  the  ifland,  par- 


built  of  Hone,  after  the  manner   of  thofe  in  Holland. 
The  city  is  about  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  has  five  gates  ;  but  there  are  ten   times  the  num- 
ber of  houfes  without  that  there  are  within  it.     There 
is  a  very  fine  town-houfe,  four  Calvinid  churches,  be- 
iides  other  places   of  worfhip  for  all  forts  of  religions, 
a  fpinhuys  or   houfe  of  correftion,    an   orphan-houft, 
a    magazine    of   fea- (lores,     fevera!   for    fpices,     with 
wharfs  and  cord  manufaftures,  and   many   other  pub- 
lic buildings.      The  garrifon  confills  commonly   of  be- 
tween   2COO   and  3000  men.      BcfiJcs  the  forts  men- 
tioned above,    there    is   the  citadel  of  Batavia,  a  very 
fine  regular  fortification,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,    and   flanked  with  four   ballions  ;  two  of  which 
command  the   fea,    and  the  other    two    the  town.      It 
is  in    this  citadel   that  the  governor  general  of  the  In- 
dies hashlspalace  ;    over  againll    which  is  that  of  the 
dirtdlor  general,   who  is  the  next  perfon  to  the  ijover- 
nor.     The   counftllurs,  and  other   principle  officers  of 
the  company,    have  alfo    their  apattments   there ;    as 
have   likewife    the  phyfician,   the  furgeon,  and  the  a- 
pothecary.      There  are  in  it,  befides,  arfenals  and  ma- 
gazines   furnilhed    with   ammunition   for    many  years. 
The  city  of  Catavia   is  not  only   inhabited  by  Dutch, 
French,  Portugutfc,  and  other  Europeans,  tllabliflied 
here  on    account  of  trade  ;   but  alfo  by  a  vail  number 
of   Indians  of   different    nations,    Javanefe,    Chincfc, 
Malayans,   Negroes,   Amboynefe,  Armenians,  native* 
of  the  ifle  of  Bali,  Mardykers  or  Topaffes,  MacalTers, 
Timors,  Bougis,  SiC.      Of  the  Chinele,  there  are,  it  is 
faid,   about    loc.coo  in   the    ifland  ;    of   which   near 
30,000  refided  in   the  city  till  the  year   1740,   when 
the  Dutch,  pretending  that  they  were  in  a  plot  againll 
them,  fent  a  body    of  troops    into  their  quarter,  and 
demanded  their  arms,   which   the  Chinefe   readily  de- 


ticularly  of  the  north  coaft,  though  there  are  fome  of 

the  princes  beyond  the  mountains,  on  the  fouth  coall,  livercd  up  ;  and  the  next  day  the  governor  fent  another 
who  dill  maintain  their  independency.  The  natives  body,  with  orders  to  murder  and  maflfacre  every  one  of 
of  the  country,  who  are  ellablilhed  in  the  neighbour-  the  Chintfe,  men,  women,  and  children.  Some  relate 
hood  of  Batavia,  and  for  a  traft  of  about  40  leagues  there  were  2C,ooo,  others  30,000,  that  were  put  to 
along  the  mountains  of  the  country  of  Bantam,  are  death,  without  any  manner  of  trial  :  and  yet  the  bar- 
immediately  fubjeil  to  the  governor-general  The  barous  governor,  who  was  the  inflrumcnt  of  this  cruel 
company  fend  drofiards,  or  commiffaries,  among  them,  proceeding,  had  the  alfurance  to  embark  for  Europe, 
who  adminifter  jullice  and  take  cate  of  the  public  re-  imagining  he  had  amaffed  wealth  enough  to  fecure 
^j,^   gg  him    againll   any    profecution    in    Holland  :  but    the 

The  city  of  Batavia  is  the  capital  not  only  of  this  Dutch,  finding  ihemfelves  detelled  and  abhoned  by 
illand  but  of  all  the  Dutch  dominions  in  India.  It  all  mankind  for  this  piece  of  tyranny,  endeavoured  to 
is  an  exceedfng  fine  city,  fituated  in  the  latitude  of  throw  the  odium  of  it  upon  the  governor,  though  he 
6'=  fouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jucatra,  and  in  had  the  hands  of  all  the  council  of  Batavia,  except  one, 
the  bofom  of  a  large  commodious  bay,  which  may  be  to  the  order  for  the  raalTacre.  The  llates,  therefore, 
conlidered  not  only  as  one  of  the  fafcft  harbours  in  difpatched  a  packet  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  con- 
India,  but  in.  the  world.  The  city  is  furrounded  by 
a  rampart  21  feec  thick,  covered  on  the  outfide  with 
llone  and  fortified  with  23  ballions.  This  rampart  is 
environed  by  a  ditch  4;  yaids  over,  and  full  of  water, 
efpecially  when  the  tides  are  high,  in  the  fpring.  The 
avenues  to  the  town  are  defended  by  feveral  forts, 
each  of  which  is  well  furnifhed  with  excellent  brafs 
nnon  :   no  perfon  is  fuffcred  to  go  beyond  thefe  forts 


without  a  pafTport. 
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The  river  Jucatra  pafies  through 


taming  orders  to  apprehend  the  governor,  and  fend 
lilm  back  to  Batavia  to  be  tried.  Kt  was  according- 
ly apprehended  at  the  Cape  ;  but  has  never  been  heard 
of  fince.  It  is  fuppofed  he  was  thrown  over-board  in 
his  paffaee  to  Batavia,  that  the^e  might  be  no  farther 
inquiries  into  the  matter  ;  and  it  is  faid,  all  the  wealth 
this  merciful  gentleman  had  amaffed,  and  fent  over 
before  hira  in  four  Ihips,  was  call  away  in  the 
paffage. 

Befidet 
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J    A    Z  C  8i     ]  I     B     Y 

Befides  the  g:rrifon    here,  the   Dutch,  it   is  fald.  IBERIA  (Spain),  fo  called  by  the  ancients  from 

have  about  15,000  men  in  the  ifland,   either  Dutch,  the  ;river  Iberus.     Ihn-es  the  people,  from  the  nomi- 

or  formed  out  of  the    leveral    nations    they  have  en-  native  Her.      See  Hispania. 

flaved;  and  they  have  a  fleet  of  between  20  and  30  Iberia  was  alfo  the  name  of  an  inland  country  of 
men  of  war,  with  which  they  give  law  to  every  power  Afia,  having  Colchis  to  the  weft,  with  a  part  of  Poti- 
on the  coaft  of  Afia  and  Africa,  and  to  all  the  Euro-  tus;  to  the  north  mount  Caucafus;  on  the  eafl:  Alba- 
pean  powers  that  vilu  the  Indian  Ocean,  unlefs  we  nia;  and  on  the  fouth  Armenia  Magna:  Now  the 
ftould  now  except  the  Britifh  :  it  was,  howtvei,  but  wellern  part  of  Georgia  (fee  Georgia).  Iberia,  ac- 
a  little  before  the  revolution  that  they  expelled  us  cording  to  Jofephus,  was  firft  peopled  by  Tubal,  the 
from  our  fettlement  at  Bantam.  brother  of  Gomer   and  Magog.     His  opinion   is  con- 

JAVELIN,  in  antiquity,  a  fort   of  fpear  five  feet  firmed  by  the  Septuagint  ;  for  MeHiech  and  Tubal  are 

and  an  half  long  ;  the   ihaft  of  which    was  of  wood,  by  thefe  interpreters   rendered    Mofchi  and   Ihnans. 

with  a  fteel  point. — Every   foldier  in    the  Roman  ar-  We  know  little  of  the  hillory  of  the  country  till  the 

mifs  had  feven  of  thefe,    which   were  very    light  and  reign  of  Mithridates,  when  their  king,  named  ^■/r/oaV, 

flender.  fiding  with   that   prince   againlt  Luculhi';,  and  after- 

JAVELLO   (Chryfoftome),  a  learned  Italian   Do-  wards  againll  Pompey,  was  defeated  by  the  latter  with 

minican  of  the  16th  century,    taught    philofophy  and  great  flaughter ;   but  afterwards  obtained  a  peace,  up- 

theology  at  Bohigna,   and   died  about  the  year  I5'40.  on  delivering  up  his  fons  as  hoftages.     Little  notice  is 

He  wrote  a  work  on  philofophy,  another  on  politics,  taken  of  the  fucceeding  kings  by  the  ancient  hillori- 

and  another  on  Chriftian  oeconomy,  which  are  eileem-  ans.     They  were  probably  tributary  to   the  Romans 

ed  ;    with  notes   on  Pomponatius,  and    other    works,  till  that  empire  was   ovp:turned,  when  this,   with  the 

printed  in  3  vols  folio.  other  countries  in  Afia  bordering  on  it,  fell  fucceflive- 

JAWER,  a  city  of  Silefia,  capital  of  a  province  of  ly  under  the  power  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks. 
the    fame   name,   with  a   citadel,   and  a  large    fquare         IBERIS,  sci  ATicACREssEs,or  Cfl«^/;///.- Agenug 

furrounded  with  piazzas.      It  is  12   miles  foiith-ead  of  of  the  filiquofa  order,    belonging  to  the  tetradynamia 

Lignitz,   30   fouth-weft    of  Bredau,   and    87   eall  of  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 

Prague      E.  Long.  16   29.  N.  Lat.  50.  56.  der  the  39th  order,  Siliqiioft.    The  corollais  irreglilar; 

JAUNDICE    (derived    fri>m    the    Yrench  jaiiniffe  the  two  exterior  petals  larger  than  the  interior  ones  ; 

<'  yellownefs,"  oi  jaune  "  yellow");  a  difeafe   confili-  the  filicula  polyfpermous,  emartrinated. 


ing  in  a  fufFi:fion  of  the  bile,  and  a  rtjeClion  thereof 
to  the  furface  of  the  body,  whereby  the  whole  cxte 
rior  habit  is  difcoloured.  Dr  Maclurg  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  bile  returns  into  the  circulation  in  this  difor- 
dcr  by  the  courfc  of  the  lymphatics.  See  Medicine- 
Iniiex. 

JAWS.     See  Maxilla. 

Locked  J  Air,   is  a  fpafmodic  contraiftion  of  the  low 


Species.  I.  The  umbellata,  or  common  candy-tuft, 
hath  herbaceous,  (hort,  round,  and  very  branchy  llalks 
of  tufty  growth,  from  about  fix  to  eight  or  ten  inches 
high;  fmall  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  the  lower  ones  ferra- 
ted,  the  upper  entire;  -and  all  the  flalks  and  branches 
terminated  by  umbellate  clufters  of  flowers  of  different 
colours  in  the  varieties.  2.  The  amarp,  or  bitter  can- 
dy-tuft, hath  ilalks  branching  like  the  former,  which 


jaw,  commonly  produced  by    fome  external  injury  rife  from  eight  to  ten   or   twelve    inches  high  ;   fmall, 

affeding  the  tendons  or  ligaments.     See  Medicine-  fpear- fliaped,  and  flightly  indented  leaves;  and  all  the 

^"dex-      ^          _  branches  terminated  by   racemofe    bunches  of  white 

JAY,  in  ornithology.     See  Corvus.  flowers  in  June  and  July.     3.  The  fempervircns,  com- 

Jay  (Guy  Michael   le),    a  French  gentleman,  who  monly   called  liee   candy-tuft,  hath  low   underlirubbv 

diilinguiihed  himfelf  by  caufing  a  polyglot  bible  to  be  llalks,  very  branchy  and  bulhy,  rifing  to  the  height  of 

printed   at  his  own  expence  in  10  vols  folio  :   but  he  10  or  r  2   inches,  with  white  flowers  in  umbels  at  the 

Tuined   himfelf  by   that    imprefilon,    firfl;    becaufe    he  ends  of  the  branches,  appearing  great  part  of  tiie  fiim- 

would  iiotfKffer  it  to  appear  under  the  name  of  cardi-  mer.     4.  The  fcmpetfloiens,  oreier-floweriiig  Ihruhbv 

nal  Richelieu,  who,  after  the  example  of  cardinal  Xi-  iberis,    hath  low   underflirubby   ftalks   very    branchy, 

menes,  was   ambitious  of  eternizing  his  name  by  this  growing  to  the  height  of  1  8  inches,  with  white  flowers 

tneans  ;  and  next,  becaufe  he  made  it  too  dear  for  the  in  umbels  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  appearing  at  all 

Englifli  market  ;  on  which  Dr  Walton  undertook  his  times  of  the  year. 

polyglot  bible,  which,  being  more  commodious,  redu-  Cidlure.     The  two  firft  kinds,  being  hardy  annuals, 

ced  the  price  of  M.  le  Jay's.     After  the  death  of  his  may  be  fowed   in   any  common   foil    Ci  the  month  of 

wife,  M.  le  Jay  took  orders,  was  made  dean   of  Veze-  March,   or  from   that   time  till  midfummer,   and  will 

lay  in   the  Nivemois,  and  Louis  XIV.  gave  him   the  thus  afi"ord  a  fucccfllon  of  flowers  from  June  to  Sep. 

poll  of  connfellor  of  ttate.  Icraber,  which  are  fucceeded  by  great  plenty  of  feeds. 

_    JAZER,   or  Jaser  (anc.  geog.),   a  Levitical  city  The  other   two  are   fomewhat  tender;  and  therefore 

in  the  territory  of  the  Amorrhitts  beyond  Jordan,  10  muft  be  planted  in  pots,  in  order  to  be  flieltered  from 

miks  to  the  weft,  or^rather  fouth-weft,  of  Philadelphia,  the  wintct-frofts.     They  ate  ea£ly  propagated  by  flioci 

or  cuttings. 

IBEX,  in  zoolog;,'.     See  Capra. 


and  15  miles  from  Efebon ;  and  therefore  fituated  be- 
tween Philadelpliia  and  Heflibon,  on  the  eaft  border  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  fuppokd  to  be  the  Jazorem  of  Jo- 
fephus. In  Jeremiah  xlviii.  mention  is  made  of  the  fca 
of  Jazer,  that  is  a  lake;  taken  either  for  an  tlfufion 
or  overflowing  of  tf;e  Arnon,  or  a  lake  through  which 
it  pafles,  or  from  which  it  takes  its  rife. 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 


IBIS,  in  ornithology.     See  Tantalus. 

IBYCUS,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  of  whofe  works 
there  are  only  a  few  fragments  remaining,  flouriflied 
550  B.  C.  It  is  faid,  that  he  was  affaflinated  by- 
robbers;  and  that,  when  dying,  he  called  upon  fome 
-■L  cranes 


ICE  [82 

cvancs  he  faw  flying  to  bear  witncfs.  Some  time  after, 
'  one  of  the  murderers  feeing  fome  cranes,  faid  to  his 
companion?,  "  There  are  the  witncffcs  of  Ibycus's 
death:"  which  being  reported  to  the  magiltrates,  the 
affalTnis  were  put  to  the  torture,  and  having  confefled 
the  faft,  were  hanged.  Thence  arofe  the  proverb 
Jbyci  Grties. 

ICE,  in  phyfiology,  a  fohd,  tranfparent,  and  brittle 
body,  formed  of  fome  fluid,  particularly  water,  by 
means  of  cold.     See  Frost. 

The  younger  Lemery  obfcrves,  that  ice  is  only  a 
re-ellablKhment  of  the  parts  of  water  in  their  natural 
flatc;  that  the  mere  abfence  of  fire  is  fufficlent  to  ac- 
count for  this  re-eltabli(hment ;  and  that  the  fluidity 
of  water  is  a  real  fufion,  like  that  of  metals  cxpofed  to 
the  fire  ;  differing  only  in  this,  that  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  fire  is  nectffery  to  the  one  than  the  other.  Gal- 
lileo  was  the  firft  that  obferved  ice  to  be  lighter  than 
the  watvM-  which  compofcd  it :  and  hence  it  happens, 
that  ice  floats  upon  water,  its  fpecific  gravity  being  to 
that  of  water  as  eight  to  nine  This  rarefaftion  of  ice 
feems  to  be  owing  to  the  air-bubbles  produced  in  wa- 
ter by  freezing  ;  and  which,  being  confiderably  large 
in  proportion  to  the  water  frozen,  render  the  body  fo 
much  fpecifically  lighter  :  thcfe  air-bubbles,  during 
their  produAion,  acquire  a  great  expanfive  power,  fo 
as  to  burd  the  containing  veiTcls,  though  ever  fo  ftrong. 
See  Congelation,  Cold. 

M.  Mairan,  in  a  differtation  on  ice,  attributes  the 
increafe  of  its  bulk  chiefly  to  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  the  water  from  which  it  is  formed;  the 
icy  fliin  on  the  water  being  compofed  of  filaments 
which,  according  to  him,  are  found  to  be  conftantly 
and  regularly  joined  at  an  angle  of  60°;  and  which, 
by  this  angular  difpofition,  occupy  a  greater  volume 
than  if  they  were  parallel.  He  found  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  volume  of  water  by  freezing,  in  different 
trials,  a  14th,  an  18th,  a  19th,  and  when  the  water 
was  previoufly  purged  of  air,  only  a  2 2d  part:  that 
ice,  even  after  its  formation,  concinues  to  expand  by 
cold  ;  for,  after  water  had  been  frozen  to  fome  thick- 
nefs,  the  fluid  pare  being  let  out  by  a  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vefiel,  a  continuance  of  the  cold  made  the 
ice  convex  ;  and  a  piece  of  ice,  which  was  at  firft  only 
;i  14th  part  fpecifically  lighter  than  water,  on  being 
cxpofed  fome  days  to  the  froft,  became  a  f2th  part 
lighter.  To  this  caufe  he  attributes  the  burlling  of  ice 
on  ponds. 

Was,  refins,  and  animal  fats,  made  fluid  by  fire,  in- 
Read  of  expanding  like  watery  liquors,  flirlnk  in  their 
return  to  folidity:  for  foliJ  pieces  of  the  f;\me  bodies 
fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  rtfpcdive  fluids  ;  a  proof 
that  thefe  bodies  are  more  denfe  in  their  folid  tlian  in 
their  fluid  ftnte.  The  oils  which  congeal  by  cold,  as 
oil-olive,  and  the  efliential  oil  ofanifeeds,  appear  alfo 
to  flirink  in  their  congelation.  Hence,  the  different 
difpofitions  of  diff"erent  kinds  of  trees  to  be  burlt  by, 
or  to  refift,  itrong  frolls,  are  by  fome  attributed  to  the 
juices  with  which  the  tree  abounds  ;  being  in  the  one 
cafe  watery,  and  in  the  other  refinous  or  oily. 

Though  it  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  the  na- 
tural cryllals  uf  ice  are  ilars  of  fix  rays,  forming  angles 
of  60"  wfith  each  other,  yet  this  cryllallization  of  wa- 
ter, as  it  may  properly  be  called,  feems  to  be  as  much 
afiefted  by  circumflances  as  that  of  falls.     Hence  we 
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find  a  confiderable  difference  in  the  accounts  of  thofe 
who  have  undertaken  to  defcribe  thefe  cryflals.  M.*" 
Mairan  informs  us,  that  they  are  ftars  with  fix  radii ; 
and  his  opinion  is  confirmed  by  obferving  the  figure 
of  froft  on  glafs.  M.  Rome  de  L'Iflc  determines  the 
form  of  the  folid  cryltal  to  be  an  equilateral  oAaedron. 
M.  Haffenfratz  found  it  to  be  a  prifmatic  hexaedron; 
but  M.  d'Anlic  found  a  method  of  reconciling  ihefe 
feemingly  oppofite  opinions.  In  a  violent  hail-florm, 
where  the  hailllones  were  very  large,  he  found  they 
had  Sharp  wedge-like  angles  of  more  tlian  half  an  inch; 
and  in  thefe  he  fuppofed  it  impoffiblf  to  fee  two 
pyramidal  tetraedra  joined  laterally,  and  not  to  con- 
clude that  each  graia  was  compofed  of  oftacdrons  con- 
verging to  a  centre.  Some  had  a  cavity  in  rhe  middle; 
and  he  faw  the  oppofite  extremities  of  two  oppofite 
pyramids,  which  conllitute  the  odtaedron  ;  he  like- 
wife  faw  the  oiilaedron  entire  united  in  the  middle  ; 
all  of  them  were  therefore  fimilar  to  the  cryftals  form- 
ed upon  a  thread  immerfcd  in  a  faline  fohition.  On 
thefe  principles  M.  Antic  conllruftfd  an  artificial  oda« 
edron  refembliiig  one  of  the  largefl  hailftones  ;  and 
found  that  the  angle  at  the  fummit  of  the  pyramid 
was  45°,  but  that  of  the  junction  of  the  two  pyra- 
mids 145°.  It  is  not,  however,  eily  to  procure  regu- 
lar cryltals  in  haililones  where  the  operation  is  con- 
duced with  fuch  rapidity  :  in  fnow  and  hoar-froft, 
where  the  cryilall  zation  goes  on  more  (lowly,  our 
author  is  of  opiniun  that  he  fees  the  rudiments  of 
oAaedra. 

Ice,  as  is  explained  under  the  article  Frost,  forma 
generally  on  the  fuiface  of  water  :  but  this  too,  lika 
the  cryftalllzation,  may  be  varied  by  an  alteration  in 
the  circumftances.  In  Germany,  particularly  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  that  country,  it  has  been  obferved  that 
there  are  three  kinds  of  ice.  I.  That  which  forms  on 
the  furface.  2.  Another  kind  formed  in  the  middle 
of  the  water,  refembling  nuclei  or  fmall  hail.  3.  The 
ground-ice  which  is  produced  at  the  bottom,  efpecially 
where  there  is  any  fibrous  fubllance  to  which  it  may 
adhere.  This  is  full  of  cells  like  a  wafp's  neft,  but  lefs 
regular;  and  performs  many  ftrange  effefts  in  bringing 
up  very  heavy  bodies  from  the  bottom,  by  means  of  its 
inferiority  in  fpecific  gravity  to  the  water  in  whicli  it 
is  formed.  The  ice  which  forms  in  the  middle  of  the 
water  rifes  to  the  top,  and  there  unites  into  large 
maffes ;  but  the/ormation  both  of  this  and  the  ground- 
ice  takes  place  only  in  violent  and  fudden  colds,  where 
the  water  is  (hallow,  and  the  furface  diilurbed  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  the  congelation  cannot  lake  place.  The 
ground  ice  is  very  deif  ruttive  to  dykes  and  other  aqua- 
tic works.  In  the  more  temperate  European  climates 
thcfe  kinds  of  ice  are  not  met  wi;h. 

In  many  countries  the  warmth  of  the  climate  ren- 
ders ice  not  only  a  defirable,  but  even  a  neceffary 
article  ;  fo  that  it  becomes  an  objefl  of  fome  confe- 
quence  to  fall  upon  a  ready  and  cheap  method  of  pro- 
curing it.  Though  the  cheapeft  method  hitherto  difco- 
vercd  feems  to  be  that  related  under  the  article  Cold, 
by  means  of  fal  ammoniac  or  Glauber's  fait,  yet  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  of  fome  attempts 
made  by  Mr  Cavallo  to  difcover  a  method  of  produ- 
cing a  fufficient  degree  of  cold  for  this  purpofe  by  the 
evaporation  of  volatile  liquors.  He  found,  however, 
in  the  courfe  of  thefe  experiments,  that  ether  was  in- 

corr.- 
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comparably  fuperior  to  any  oilier  fluid  in  the  degree     (lig.  1.)'  tcrminatinp;  in  a  capillary  aperturt,  which  id      '"■ 


to  be  tixcd  upon  tlic  bottle  containing  the  ether. 
Round  the  lower  part  of  the  ntck  at  A  fomc  thread 
is  wound,  in  order  to  let  ic  lit  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
When  the  experiment  is  to  be  made,  the  {topper  of  the 
botlk-  containing  the  ether  is  to  be  removed,  and  the 
tube  JLill  mentioned  p;:t  in  its  room.  The  thread 
rounil  the  tnbe  ought  alio  to  be  previonfly  raoifteoed 
with  water  or  fpittle  before  it  is  put  into  the  neck  of 


of  cold  it  produced.  The  price  of  the  liqL.jr  natu- 
rally induced  him  to  fall  upon  a  method  of  ufing  it 
with  as  little  wafte  as  poifible.  The  itiermo.ucter  he 
made  ufe  of  had  the  ball  quite  detached  from  the  ivory 
piece  on  which  the  fcale  was  engraved.  The  various 
fluids  was  then  thrown  upon  the  ball  through  the  ca- 
pillary aperture  of  a  fniall  glafs  vefl'el  (liaped  like  a 
funnel;  and  care  was  taken  to  throw  them  upon  ic  fo 

flowly,  that  a  drop  might  now  and  then  fall  from  the  the  bottle,  in  order  the  more  effeduaily  to  prevent  the 
imder  part,  excepting  when  thofe  fluids  were  ufed,  efcape  of  the  ether  betwixt  the  neck  of  the  vial  and 
which  evaporate  very  flowly  ;  in  which  cafe  it  was  tube.  Holding  then  the  bottle  by  its  bottom  FG 
fufiicient  bately  to  keep  the  ball  moiil,  without  any  (fig.  2),  and  keeping  it  inclined  as  in  the  figure,  the 
drop  falling  from  it.  During  the  experiment  the  fmall  ftream  of  ether  iffuing  out  of  the  aperture  D  of 
thermometer  was  kept  very  gently  turning  round  its  the  tube  DE,  is  diredted  upon  the  ball  of  the  ther- 
axis,  that  the  fluid  made  ufe  of  might  fall  upon  every  mometer,  or  upon  a  tube  containing  water  or  other  li- 
part  of  its  ball.  He  found  this  method  preferable  to  quor  that  is  required  to  be  congealed.  As  ether  it 
that  of  dipping  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  into  the  very  volatile,  and  has  the  remarkable  property  of  in- 
fluid  and  taking  it  out  again  immediately,  or  even  of  creafing  the  bulk  of  air,  there  is  no  aperture  reqnifite 
anointing  it  conftantly  with  a  feather.      The  cvapora-     to  allow  the    air  to  enter  the   bottle  while   the  liquid 


tion,  and  confequeutly  the  cold,  produced  by  it,  may 
be  increafed  by  blowing  on  the  thermometer  with  a 
pair  of  bellows;  though  this  was  not  ufed  in  the  ex- 
periments now  to  be  related,  on  account  of  the  difii- 
culty  of  its  being  performed  by  one  perfon,  and  like- 
wife  becaufe  it  occafioas  much  uncertainty  in  the  re- 
fults. 


ufli- 
ream  at 


flows  out.     The  heat  of  the  hand  is  more  than 
cient  to  force  out  the  ether  in  a  continued  11 
the  aperture  D. 

In  this  manner,  throwing  the  ftream  of  ether  upon 
the  ball  of  a  thermometer  in  fuch  a  quantity  that  a 
drop  miglit  now  and  then,  every  10  feconds  for  in- 
ftance,  fall  from  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  Mr  Ca- 


The  room  in  which  the  experiments  were  made  was  vallo  brought  the  mercury  down  to  3°,  or  29=  below 

heated  to  64°  of  Fahrenheit;  and  with  water   it  was  the  freezing  point,  when  the  atmofpherc  was  fomewhat 

reduced  to  56°,  i'i-z.  8'-'  below  that  of  the  room  or  of  hotter  than  temperate.     When  tlie  ether  is  very  good, 

the  water  employed.     The  effect  took  place  in  about  i.e.   capable  of  diflblving  elalHc   gum,  and  has  a  fmall 

two  minutes;  but  though  the  operation  was  continued  bulb,    not   above  20  drops  of  it  are  required  to  pro- 

for  a  longer  time,  it  did  not  fink  lower.     With  fpirit  duce  this  effect,  and  about  two  minutes  of  time  ;   but 

of  wine   it   funk  to  48'.     The  cold  was  greater  with  the  common  fort  mull  be  ufed  in  greater  quantity,  and 

highly  reftified  fpirit  than  with  the  weaker  fort  ;   but  for  a  longer  time  ;   though   at  lall  the  thei mometer  is 

the  difference  is  lefs  than  would  be  expetted   by  one  brought  down   by  this  very   nearly  as   low  as  by   the 

who  had  never  feen  the  experiment  made.     The  pure  bell  lort. 

fpirit  pioduces  its  effeft   much    more  quickly.      On  To   freeze  water  by   the   evaporation  of  ether,  Mr 

ufing  various  other  fluids  which  were  either  compound  Cavallo  takes  a  thin  glafs  tube  about  four  inches  long, 

ed  of  water  and  fpirituous  liquors  or  pure  eflfcnces,   he  and  one-fifth  of  an  inch  diameter,  hermetically  fealed 

found  that  the  cold  produced  by  thtir  evaporation  was  at  one  end,  with  a  little  water  in  it,  fo  as  to  take  up 


generally  fomc  intermediate  degree  between  that  pro- 
duced by  water  and  the  fpirit  of  wine.  Oil  of  turpen- 
tine funk  the  mercury  three  degrees  ;  but  olive  oil  and 
others,  which  evaporate  very  fluwly,  or  not  at  all,  did 
not  fenfibly  afieft  the  thermometer. 


about  half  an  inch  of  the  cavity,  as  is  fliown  at  CB  in 
fig.  3.  Into  this  tube  a  flender  wire  H  is  alfo  intro- 
duced, the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  twifl;ed  into  a 
fpiral,  and  ferves  to  draw  up  the  bit  of  ice  when  form- 
ed.    He  then   holds  the  glafs  tube  by  its  upper  part 


To  obierve  how  much  the  evaporation  of  fpirit  of  A  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  keeps  it  conti- 
wine,  and  confequently  the  cold  produced  by  it,  would  nually  and  gently  turning  round  its  axis,  firlt  one  way 
be  increafed  by  electricity,  he  put  the  tube  containing         '     '  '  '  .  -.^      •  .      .        ... 

it  into  an  infulating  handle,  and  conneded  it  with  the 
conduftor  of  an  elcitrical  machine,  which  was  kept  in 
aftion  during  the  time  of  making  the  experiment  ;  by 
which  means  one  degree  of  cold  feemed  to  be  gained, 
as  the  mercury  now  funk  to  47°  inifead  of  48^,  at 
which  it  had  flood  formerly.  On  trying  the  three 
mineral  acids,  he  found  that  they  heated  the  thermo- 
meter inttead  of  cooling  it  ;  which  effedt  he  attri- 
butes to  the  heat  they  themfelves  acquired  by  uniting 
with  the  moifture  of  the  atmofphere.  The  vitriolic 
acid,  which  was  very  llrong  and  iranfparent,  raifed 
the  mercury  to  102°,  the  fmoking  nitrous  acid  to  72°, 
and  the  marine  to  66°. 

The  apparatus  for  ufing  the  leaft  poflible  quantity 
■wf  ether  for  fieezing  water  confifts  in  a  glafs  tube 
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and  then  the  other  ;  whilfl;  with  the  right  hand  he 
holds  the  phial  containing  the  ether  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  diredt  the  llream  on  the  outfide  of  the  tube, 
and  a  little  above  the  furface  of  the  water  contained  in 
it.  The  capillary  aperture  D  fliould  be  kept  almoft 
in  contatl  with  the  furface  of  the  tube  containing  the 
water;  and  by  continuing  the  operation  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  the  water  will  be  frozen  as  it  were  in 
an  inilant ;  and  the  opacity  will  afcend  to  C  in  lefs 
than  half  a  fecond  of  time,  which  makes  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. This  congelation,  however,  is  only  fuper- 
ficial  ;  and  in  order  to  congeal  the  whole  quantity  of 
water,  the  operation  muft:  be  continued  a  minute  or 
two  longer;  after  which  the  wire  H  will  be  found 
kept  very  tight  by  the  ice.  The  hand  mull  then  be 
applied  to  the  outlide  of  the  tube,  in  order  to  foften 
L  2  the 
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'ce.      the  fiirfHCf  of  tlie  ice  ;  which  would  otherwife  adhere 
'  very   lirmly  to  the  glafs  ;  but  when  this  is  done,  tlie 
wire  H  eafily  brings  it  out. 

Sometimes  our  author  was  accuftomed  to  put  into 
the  tube  a  fraall  thermometer  inlkad  of  the  wire  H  $ 
and  thus  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obftrving  a  very 
curious  phenomenon  unnoticed  liy  others,  <v!z.  that  in 
the  winter  time  water  requires  a  fnialler  degree  of  cold 
to  congeal  it  than  in  the  fuminer.  In  the  winter,  for 
inftance,  tlie  water  in  the  tube  AB  will  freeze  when 
the  ihermcmetcr  (lands  about  30^;  but  in  the  fummer, 
or  even  when  the  thermometer  Hands  at  60°,  the  quick- 
filvtr  mull  be  brought  down  10,  15,  or  even  more  de- 
grees below  the  fieezing  point  before  any  congelation 
can  take  place.  In  the  fummer  time  tliercfore  a 
greater  quantity  of  ether,  and  more  time,  v  ill  be  re- 
quired to  congeal  any  given  quantity  of  water  than  in 
winter.  When  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphcre  has 
been  about  40^,  our  author  has  been  able  to  congeal  a 
quantity  of  water  with  an  tqual  quantity  of  good 
f  ther  ;  but  in  fummer  two  or  linee  times  the  quantity 
are  required  to  perform  the  cfFtft.  "  I  iiere  feems 
(fays  he)  to  be  lomething  in  the  air,  which,  befides 
lieat,  interitres  with  the  freezing  of  water,  and  per- 
liaps  of  all  fluids  ;  tlioiigh  I  cannot  fay  from  my  own 
experience  whether  the  above  mentioned  difterence 
between  the  fieezing  in  winter  and  fummer  takes  place 
with  other  fluids,  as  milk,  oils,  wines,"  &c. 

The  proportion  of  etlicr  rcquifite  to  congeal  water 
fetms  to  vary  with  the  quantity  of  the  latter  ;  that 
is,  a  large  quantity  of  water  fetms  tci  require  a  pro- 
portionably  lefs  quantity  of  ether  to  freeze  it  than  a 
fmaller  one,  "  In  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  (fays 
Mr  Cavallo),  I  froze  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  water 
with  about  half  an  ounce  of  ether;  the  apparatus  be- 
ing larger,  though  limilar  to  that  defcribed  above. 
Now  as  the  pi  ice  of  ether,  fufficiently  good  for  the 
purpofe,  is'generally  about  i8d.  or  2s.  per  ounce,  it  is 
plain,  that  with  an  expence  under  two  fliilMngs,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ice,  or  ice- cream,  may  be  made, 
in  every  climate,  and  at  any  time,  which  may  ^ffo'd 
gr  at  fatiofaftion  to  thofe  perfons,  who,  living  in  thofe 
places  where  no  natural  ice  is  to  be  had,  never  faw  or 
tafted  any  fuch  delicious  refrefhment.  When  a  fmall 
piece  of  ice,  fur  inllance,  of  about  ten  grains  weight, 
is  required,  the  neceff.iry  apparatus  is  very  fmall,  and 
the  expence  not  worth  mentioning.  I  have  a  fmall 
box  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  two  inches  broad,  and 
one  and  a  half  deep,  containing  all  the  apparatus  ne- 
eeffiiry  for  this  purpofe;  viz.  a  bottle  capable  of  con- 
taining about  one  ounce  of  ether  ;  two  pointed  tubes, 
in  cafe  one  (hould  break  ;  a  tube  in  which  the  water 
is  to  be  frozen,  and  a  wire.  With  the  quantity  of 
ether  contained  in  this  fmall  and  very  portable  appa- 
ratus, the  experiment  may  be  repeated  about  ten  times. 
A  peifon  who  wifhes  to  perform  fuch  experiments  in 
Lot  climates,  and  in  places  where  ice  is  not  ealily  pro- 
cured, requires  only  a  larger  bottle  of  ether  befides  the 
■whole  apparatus  dtfcribed  above."  EleiJtricity  in- 
creafes  the  cold  produced  by  means  of  evaporating 
ether  but  very  little,  though  the  tffcft  is  perceptible. 
Having  thrown  the  tlcdtritied  and  alfo  the  uneleclri- 
fied  ftreani  of  ether  upon  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer, 
the  mercury  was  brought  down  two  degrees  lower  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  cafe. 
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Our  author  obfervcs,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  ma7 
be  inclined  to  repeat  this  experiment,  that  a  cork  con-  ' 
fines  tliis  volatile  fluid  miieh  better  than  a  glafs  iloppic, 
which  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  giiiid  with  fuch  cxaCl- 
nefs  as  to  prevent  entirely  the  evaporation  of  tlie  ether. 
When  a  Hopple,  made  very  nicely  out  of  an  uniform 
and  clofe  piece  of  oork,  wliic'i  goes  rather  tit;ht,  is 
put  upon  a  bottle  of  ether,  the  f.nell  of  that  fluid  can- 
not be  perceived  through  it  ;  but  he  never  fan-  a  glafs 
ftopple  which  co;'M  produce  that  cffeft.  In  thii.  man- 
net,  ether,  fpirit  of  wine,  or  any  other  volatile  fluid, 
may  be  pvcfcrved,  which  docs  not  corrode  cork  by  its 
fumes.  Vv'hen  the  llojip'e,  hiJVsever,  is  very  often  taken 
out,  it  becomes  lode,  as  it  will  alfo  do  by  long  keep- 
ing;  in  either  of  which  cafes  it  miiil  be  changed. 

B/ini  of  the  IcB,  is  a  name  given  by  the  pilots  to  a 
bright  appearance  near  the  horizon  occafioned  by  the 
ice,  and  obferved  before  the  ice  itfelf  is  fcen. 

Jcf.-Boals,  boats  fo  conilrufled  as  to  fail  upon  ice, 
and  which  are  very  comiion  in  Holland,  particularly 
upon  the  river  Maefc  and  the  lake  V.  Sec  P.ate  CCL. 
They  go  with  incredible  f^-iftnefs,  fometimes  fo  quick 
as  to  afFefl  the  breath,  and  are  found  very  ufeful  in 
conveying  goods  and  palfengers  over  lakes  and  great 
rivers  in  that  country.  Boats  of  dilferent  Iizes  are  pla- 
ced in  a  tranfvetfe  form  upon  a  2  J- or  3  inch  deal  board j 
at  the  extremity  of  each  end  are  fixed  irons,  whicd 
turn  up  in  the  form  of  flsalts  ;  upon  this  plank  the  boat 
refts,  and  the  two  ends  fcera  as  out- riggers  to  prevent 
overfetting  ;  whence  ropes  are  fallened  that  lead  to  the 
head  of  the  mail  in  the  nature  of  (hrowds,  and  others 
pafled  through  a  block  acrofs  the  b  )wfprit :  the  rudder 
is  made  fomewhat  like  a  hatchet  with  the  head  placed 
downward,  which  beuit;  predld  down,  cuts  the  ice, 
and  ferves  all  the  purpofes  of  a  rudder  in  the  water,  by 
enabling  the  helmfman  to  fteer,  tack,   &c. 

J\Iithe.i  of  making  IcE-Crsjm.  Take  a  fuffiLient 
quantity  of  cream,  and,  when  it  is  to  be  mixed  with 
rafpberry,  or  currant,  orpine,  a  quarter  part  as  much, 
of  the  juice  or  jam  as  of  the  cream  :  after  beating  and 
draining  the  mixture  through  a  cloth,  put  it  with  a 
little  juice  of  lemon  into  the  mould,  which  is  a  pewter 
veflcl,  and  varying  in  fizeand  fliape  at  pleafure  ;  cover 
the  moidd  and  place  it  in  a  pail  about  two-thirds  full  of 
ice,  into  which  two  bandfuls  of  fait  have  been  thrown  ;. 
turn  the  mould  by  the  hand-hold  with  a  qiiick  motioiLi 
to  and  fro,  in  the  manner  ufed  for  milling  chocolate,  for 
eight  or  ten  minutes  ;  then  let  it  reft  as  long,  and  turn 
it  again  for  the  fame  time;  and  having  left  it  to  lland 
half  an  hour,  it  is  fit  to  be  turned  out  of  the  mould  and 
to  be  fent  to  table.  Lemon  juice  and  fngar,  and 
the  juices  of  various  kinds  of  fruits,  are  frozen  with- 
out cream  ;  and  when  cream  is  ufed,  it  (hould  be  well 
mixed. 

IcE-HiUs,  a  fort  of  ftrufture  or  contrivance  common- 
upon  the  river  Neva  at  Peter(burgh,  and  which  afford 
a  perpetual  fund  of  amufement  to  the  populace.  They 
are  conftruited  in  the  following  manner.  A  fcalTolding 
is  raifed  upon  the  river  about  30  feet  in  height,  with  a- 
landing  place  on  the  top,  the  afcent  to  which  is  by  a. 
ladder.  From  this  fummic  a  (loping  plain  of  boards,, 
about  four  yards  broad  and  30  long,  defcends  tOt 
the  fuperticies  of  the  river  :  it  is  fupported  by  ftrong 
poles  gradually  decreaiing  in  height,  and  its  fides  aro> 
defeaded  by  a  parapet  of  planks.  Upon  thefe  boards  are 
a  liiid' 
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.  laid  fqnare  rcafTes  of  ice  about  four  inches  thick,  which 
—'  being  hrfl  fmoothed  with  tlie  axe  and  laid  clofc  to  each 
other,  are  then  fprinklcd  with  wat^r  :  by  thtfe  means 
thev  coalefce,  and,  adhering  to  the  boards,  immediate- 
ly form  an  inclined  plain  of  pure  ice.  I rom  the  bot- 
tom of  this  plain  the  fnow  is  cleared  away  for  tlie  Icnirth 
of  200  yards  z.id  the  breadtii.  of  four,  upon  the  level 
bed  of  the  river;  and  ike  fides  of  this  courfe,  as  well  as 
the  fiJes  and  top  of  the  fcaffoldlnj:,  aie  oni:inii.nted  with 
firs  and  pines.  Each  perfon,  being  provided  with  a 
fledge,  mounts  the  ladder;  and  having  attained  the 
fummit,  he  fcts  himfelt  upon  his  fled^fc  at  the  upper 
(Ktremity  of  the  inclined  plain,  down  which  he  fnlT-rs 
it  to  glide  with  conliderable  rapidity,  i)oiluig  it  as  he 
goes  down  ;  when  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  de- 
ftent  carries  it  above  lOO  yard:',  upon  the  level  ice  of  the 
liver.  At  the  end  of  this  c ouiTe,  there  is  ufually  a  fimi- 
kr  ice-hill,  nearly  parallel  to  the  former,  \vliith  begins 
\iheie  the  other  ends  ;  fo  that  the  perfon  immediately 
mounts  again,  and  in  the  fame  manner  glides  down 
the  other  iticlined  plain  of  ice.  This  diverfion  he  re- 
peats as  often  as  he  pleafes.  The  boys  alfo  are  conti- 
nually employed  in  /l;aiting  dov.'n  thcie  hills  :  they 
glide  chiefly  upon  one  Ikait,  as  they  are  able  to  poife 
thtmfelve»  better  upon  one  leg  tiian  upon  two.  Thefe 
ite- hills  exhibit  a  pkafmg  appearance  upon  the  river, 
as  well  from  the  trees  with  which  they  are  ornamented, 
as  from  the  moving  objcfts  which  at  particular  times 
of  the  day  are  delccnding  without  intermifllon. 

IcE-Houfe,  a  repofitory  for  ice  during  the  fummer 
months.  The  afpcCt  of  icehoufes  Ihould  be  towards 
theealt  or  fouth-eall,  for  the  advantage  of  the  morning 
fun  to  expel  the  damp  air,  as  that  is  more  pernicious 
than  warmth ;  for  which  reafon  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
an  ice-hovfe  tend  to  its  difadvantagc. 

The  bell  foil  for  an  ice-houfe  to  be  made  In  is  chalk, 
as  it  conveys  asvay  the  wafte  water  without  any  artifi- 
cial drain  ;  next  to  that,  loofe  ftony  earth  or  gravelly 
foil.  Its  fituation  fiiould  be  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  for  the 
advantage  of  entering  the  cell  upon  a  level,  as  in  the 
drawing,  Plate  CCL. 

To  conflruct  an  ice-houfe,  firft  choofe  a  proper  place 
at  a  convenient  distance  /roin  the  dwtUing-houfe  or 
boufrs  it  is  to  ferve  :  dig  a  cavity  (if  for  one  family,  of 
the  dimenfions  Ipecificd  in  the  delign)  of  the  Sgure  of 
an  inverted  cone,  finking  the  bottom,  concave,  to  form 
a  refervoir  for  the  walle  water  till  it  can  drain  off;  if 
the  foil  requires  it,  cut  a  drain  to  a  confiderable  di- 
fiance,  or  fo  far  as  will  come  out  at  the  fide  of  the  hill, 
or  into  a  well,  to  make  it  communicate  with  the 
fprings,  and  in  that  drain  form  a  llink  or  airtrap,  mark- 
ed /,  by  finking  the  drain  fo  much  lower  in  that  place 
as  it  is  high,  and  bring  a  partition  from  the  top  an  inch 
or  more  into  the  water,  which  will  confequently  be  in 
the  trap  ;  and  will  keep  the  well  air-tight.  Work  up 
a  fufF.cient  number  of  brick  pitrs  to  receive  a  cart- 
wheel, to  be  laid  with  its  convex  fide  upwards  to  re- 
ceive the  ice  ;  lay  hurdles  and  llraw  upon  the  wheel, 
which  will  let  the  melted  ice  drain  through,  and  ferve 
as  a  floor.  The  fides  and  dome  of  the  cone  are  to  be 
nine  inches  thick — the  fides  to  be  done  in  fteened 
brickwork,  i.  e.  without  mortar,  and  wrought  at  right 
angles  to  the  face  of  the  work  :  the  filling  in  behind 
Should  be  with  gravel,  loofe  ilones,  or  brick-bats,  that 
tie  water  which  drains  through  the  tides  may  the  more 


cnfily  efcapn  Into  the  well.  The  doors  of  the  ice- 
houfe  fliould  be  made  as  clofe  as  pofliile,  and  bundles 
of  llraw  placed  always  before  the  inner  door  to  keep  out 
the  air. 

Dcfcription  of  the  parts  referred  to  by  theletterf, 
f!  The  line  firft  dug  out.  /■  The  brick'  citciimftrcnce 
of  thf  cell,  c  The  diminution  of  the  cell  dovv-nwards. 
^  The  Itfler  diameter  of  the  ceil,  c  The  cart  wheel 
or  joills  and  hurdles.  /  The  piers  to  receive  the  wheel 
or  floor.  ^  The  principal  receptacle  for  iliaw.  /'The 
inner  paffage,  i  the  firll  entrance,  /■  the  outer  door, 
paffagts  having  a  feparate  door  each.  /  An  air  tran. 
til  The  well,  n  The  profile  of  the  piers,  o  The  ice 
filled  in.  /  'i'iie  height  of  the  cone,  y  The  dome 
worked  in  two  h.ilf  brick  arches,  c  The  arched  paf. 
fage.  s  The  doorways  inferted  in  the  walls,  i  The 
floor  of  i.he  pafTagc.  «  An  aperture  through  which  the 
ice  may  be  put  into  t!ic  cell ;  this  inuft  be  covered  next 
the  crown  of  tlie  dome,  and  then  filled  in  with  earth. 
X  The  Coping  door,  againll  which  the  llraw  Ihould  be- 
laid. 

_  I'he  ice  when  to  be  put  in  fliould  be  collefled  du- 
ring the  froil,  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and  rammed 
down  hard  in  llraia  of  not  more  than  a  foot,  in  order 
to  make  it  one  complete  body  ;  the  care  in  putting  it 
in,  and  well  ramming  it,  tends  much  to  its  preferva- 
tlon.  In  a  feafon  when  ice  is  not  to  be  had  in  fufKcient 
quantities  fnow  may  be  fubftituted. 

Ice  may  be  prefervcd  in   a  dry  place  under  ground, 
by  covering  it  well  with  chaff,  ftraw,   or  reeds. 

Great  ufe  is  made  of  chaff  in  fome  places  of  Italy  to 
preferve  Ice  ;  the  ice-houfe  for  this  puipofe  need  only 
be  a  deep  hole  dug  in  the  ground  on  the  fide  of  a  hill, 
from  the  bottom  of  which  they  can  eafily  carry  out  k. 
drain,  to  let  out  the  water  whidi  is  feparatcd  at  any 
time  from  the  ice,  that  it  may  not  meh  and  fpoil  the 
reft.  If  the  ground  is  tolerably  dry,  they  do  not  lino 
the  fides  with  any  thing,  but  leave  them  naked,  and  on- 
ly make  a  covering  of  thatch  over  the  top  of  the  hole  -. 
this  pit  they  fill  either  with  pure  fnow,  or  elfe  with  ice 
ta.ken  from  the  pureft  and  clcartil  water ;  becaufe  they 
do  not  ufe  it  as  we  do  in  England,  to  fct  the  bottles 
in,  but  really  mix  it  with  the  wine.  They  firft  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  chafi",  and  then  lay  in  the 
ice,  not  letting  it  any  where  touch  the  fides,  but  ram- 
ming In  a  large  bed  of  chaff  all  the  way  betwctn  :  they 
thus  carry  on  the  filling  to  the  top,  and  then  covcr- 
the  furface  with  chaff;  and  in  this  manner  it  will 
keep  as  long  as  they  pleafe.  When  they  take  any 
of  it  out  for  ufe,  they  wrap  the  lump  up  in  chaff,  and 
it  may  then  be  carried  to  any  diftant  place  without: 
wafte  or  running. 

IcB.-Ijli.ind,  a  name  given  by  fallors  to  a  great  quan-.. 
tity  of  ice  coUeCled  into  one  huge  folid  mafs,  and  float- 
ing about  upon  the  feas  near  or  within  the  Polar  circles. 
—  Many  of  thefe  fluftuatiag  iflands  are  met  with  on 
the  coafts  of  Spltzbergen,  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
fliipping  employed  In  the  Greenland  fifhery.  In  themidft 
of  thofe  tremendous  maffes  navigators  have  been  arreft- 
fd  and  frozen  to  death.  lo  this  manner  the  brave  Sir 
Hugh  Willoaghby  perlfhed  with  all  his  crew  in  1553; 
and  in  the  year  1773,  Lord  Mulgravc,  after  evtry  ef, 
fort  which  the  moft  finlfhed  feaman  could  make  to  ac- 
complifh  the  end  of  his  voyage,  was  caught  in  the  ice,, 
and.  was  near  expetier.cing  the  fame  unhappy  fate.   Sea 
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Ice.  the  account  at  large  in  Pbipps's  Voyage  to  the  North 
"^  "*  Pok.  As  there  dcfciibeti,  the  fcene,  diverted  of  the 
horror  from  tlie  eventful  expeftation  of  change,  was 
the  moll  beautiful  and  pidiirefque  : — Two  large  fliips 
becalmed  In  a  vail  baton,  fiinounded  on  all  fides  by 
iflands  of  various  forms  :  the  weather  clear  :  the  fun 
gilding  the  circumanr.bient  ice,  which  was  low,  fninoth, 
and  even;  covered  with  fnow,  excepting  where  the 
pools  of  water  on  part  of  the  fui  face  appeared  cryftal- 
line  with  the  young  ice  :  the  fmall  fpace  of  fea  they 
were  Confined  in  perfe>?,ly  fmooth.  After  fniitlefs  at- 
tempts to  force  a  way  through  the  fields  of  ice,  their 
limits  were  perpetually  contracted  by  its  clofing  ;  till  at 
length  it  befet  each  veflcl  till  they  became  immoveably 
■fixsd.  The  fmooth  extent  of  furface  was  foon  lotl  : 
the  prtlTure  of  the  pieces  of  ice,  by  the  violence  of  the 
fwdl,  r'aufed  them  to  pack  ;  fragment  rofe  upon  frag- 
ment, till  they  were  in  many  places  higher  than  the 
main-yard.  The  movements  of  the  fhips  were  tremen- 
dous and  involuntary,  in  conjuniftion  with  the  fnr- 
roundinij  ice,  adluated  by  the  currents.  The  water 
(hoaled  to  14  fathoms.  The  grounding  of  the  ice  or 
of  the  (hips  woulri  have  been  equally  fatal :  The  force 
of  the  ice  might  have  crudied  them  to  atoms,  or  have 
lifted  them  out  ot  tlie  water  and  overfet  them,  or  have 
left  them  fufpended  on  the  fummits  of  the  pieces  of  ice 
at  a  tremendous  height,  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the 
winds,  or  to  the  riflt  of  being  dadud  to  pieces  by 
the  failure  of  their  frozen  dock.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  cut  a  pafTai^e  thrnugh  the  ice  ;  after  a  perfeverance 
■worthy  of  Britons,  it  proved  fruitlcfs.  The  comman- 
der, at  all  times  mailer  of  himfclf,  direfted  the  boats 
to  be  made  ready  to  be  hauled  over  the  ice,  till  they 
arrived  at  navigable  water  (a  tafli  alone  of  feven  days), 
and  in  them  to  make  their  voyage  to  England.  The 
boats  were  drawn  progieflivtly  three  whole  days.  At 
length  a  wind  fprung  up,  the  ice  feparated  lufficicntly 
to  yield  to  the  prcfTure  of  the  fuU-faikd  (hips,  which, 
after  labouring  againft  the  refilling  fields  of  ice,  arrived 
on  the  Toth  of  Augull  in  the  harbour  of  Smeeringberg, 
at  the  weft  end  of  Spitzbergen,  between  it  and  Hack- 
luyt's  Headland. 

The  forms  affumed  by  the  ice  in  this  chilling  cli- 
mate are  extremely  plealing  to  even  the  moft  incu- 
rious eye.  The  furface  of  that  which  is  congealed 
from  the  fea  water  (for  we  mull  allow  it  two  origins) 
iis  flat  and  even,  hard,  opake,  refembling  while  fugar, 
and  incapable  of  being  Aid  on,  like  the  Britifli  ice.  The 
greater  pieces,  or  fields,  are  many  leagues  in  length  : 
the  leffer  are  the  meadows  of  the  feals,  on  which  thofe 
animals  at  times  frolic  by  hundreds.  The  motion  of 
the  Itffer  pieces  is  as  rapid  as  the  currents:  the  greater, 
which  are  fometimes  200  leagues  long,  and  60  or  80 
broad,  move  flow  and  raajellically;  often  fix  for  a  time, 
immoveable  by  the  power  of  the  ocean,  and  then  pro- 
duce the  horizon  that  bright  white  appearance  called 
the  tlhii.  The  approximation  of  two  great  fields  pro- 
duces a  moft  fingular  phenomenon  ;  it  forces  the  leffer 
(if  the  term  can  be  applied  to  pieces  of  feveral  acres 
fquare)  out  of  the  water,  and  adds  them  to  their  fur- 
face :  a  fecond  an  I  often  a  third  fucceeds  ;  fo  that  the 
whole  forms  an  aggregate  of  a  tremendous  height. 
Thefe  float  in  the  fea  like  fo  many  rugged  mountains, 
and  are  fometimes  500  or  600  yards  thick ;  but  the 
far  greater  part  it  concealed  beneath  the  water.  Thefe 
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are  continailly  increafed  in  height  by  the  freezing  of 
the  fpray  of  the  fea,  or  of  the  mehing  of  the  fnow, 
which  falls  on  them.  Thofe  which  remain  in  this  fro- 
zen climate  receive  continual  growth  ;  others  are  gra- 
dually wafted  by  the  northern  winds  into  fouthern  la- 
titudes, and  melt  by  degrees,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
till  they  wafte  away,  or  difappear  in  the  boundlefs 
clement. 

The  collifion  of  the  great  fields  of  ice,  in  high  lati- 
tudes, is  often  attended  with  a  noife  that  for  a  time 
takes  away  the  fenfe  of  hearing  any  thing  elfe  ;  and  the 
lefier  with  a  grinding  of  unfpcakable  horror.  The  wa- 
ter which  dallies  againfl  the  mountainous  ice  freezes  in- 
to an  infinite  variety  of  forms  ;  and  gives  the  voyager 
ideal  towns,  (Ireets,  churches,  ileeples,  and  every  fhape 
which  imagination  can  frame. 

IcE-Ptant.      See  Mksembryanthemum. 

ICEBERGS,  are  large  bodies  of  Ice  filling  the  val- 
leys between  the  high  mountains  in  northern  latitudes. 
Amon^'  the  moll  remarkable  are  thofe  of  the  ead  coaft 
of  Spitzbergen  ;  (fee  Greenland,  no  10.)     They  are 
feven    in   number,  but   at  confiderable  diflances  from 
each  other :   each   fills  the  valleys  for  tratls  unknown, 
in  a  region   totally  inaccelTiblc   in    the   internal   parts. 
The  glaciers  *  of  Switzerland  feem  contemptible  to  •  see  ( 
thefe  ;  but  prcfent  often  a  fimilar  front  into  fome  lower fwj. 
valley.     The  lall  exhibits  over  the  fea  a  front  300  feet 
hi^h,  emulating  the   emerald   in   colour  :  catarafts  of 
melted  fnow  precipitate  down  various  parts,  and  black 
fpiring    mountains,   (beaked    with    white,    bound   the 
fides,  and  rife  crag  above  crag,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 
in  the  back  ground.      See  Plate  CCLI.      At  times  Im- 
menl'e  fragments  break  off,  and  tumble  into  the  water, 
with  a  m.oll  alarming  dalhing.     A  piece  of  this  vivid 
green  fubftance  has  fallen,  and  grounded  in  24  fathoms 
Water,  and  fpired  above   the  fnr'ace  50  feetf.     Siml-f  nipi 
lar  icebergs  are  frequent  in  all  the  Arrtic  regions  ;  and  f^oy-'S' 
to  their  lapfes  is  owing  the  folid  mountiiinous  ice  whichP"  '°' 
infcfls  thofe  feas. — Froll  fports  wonderfully  with  thefe 
icebergs,  and  gives  them  majellic  as  well  as  other  mod 
fingular  forms.     Maffes  have  been    feea  affuming  the 
ftiape  of  a  Gothic  church,  with   arched   windows  and 
doors,  and  all  the  rich  drapay  of  that  llyle,  compofcd 
of  what  an  Arabian  tale  would  fcarci-ly  dare  to  relate, 
of  cryflal  of  the  richeft  fapphirine  blue  :  tables  with 
one  or  more  feet  ;  and  ofien  immenfe  flat-roofed  tem- 
ples, like  thofe-of  Luxxor  on  the  Nile,  fuppoited  by 
round   tranfparent  columns  of  cccrulean  hue,   float    by 
the  aftonlfhed  fpeftator. — Thefe  icebergs  are  the  crea- 
tion of  ages,   and  receive  annually  additional  height  by 
the  falling  of  fnows  and  of  rain,  which  often  inftantly 
freezes,  and  more  than  repairs  the  lofs  occafioned  by 
the  influence  of  the  melting  fun. 

ICELAND,  a  large  ifland  lying  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  63  and  68  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  and  between  10  and  26  degrees 
of  weft  longitude,  its  greateft  length  being,  about  700 
miles,  and  its  breadth  300.  ^ 

This  country  lying  partly  within  ll-,e  frigid  zone,  and  Gener 
being  liable  to  be  furrounded  with  vaft  quantities  of  ice  count 
which  come  from  the  polar  feas,  is  on   account  of  the'""^  " 
coldnefs  of  its  climate  very  inhofpitable  ;  but  much    '" 
more  fo  for  other  reafons.     It  is  exceedingly  fubjtdl  to 
earthquakes  ;  and  fo  full   of  volcanoes,  that  the  little 
part  of  it  which  appears  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man 
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feems  almoft  totally  laid  wade  by  tliem.  The  beft  ac- 
count that  hath  yet  appeared  of  the  illand  of  Iceland  is 
in  a  late  publication  intitled,  "  Letteis  on  Iceland, 
&c.  written  by  Uno  Von  Troil,  D.  D.  lirll  chaplain 
to  his  Swedidi  majefty."  This  gentleman  failed  from 
London  on  the  12th  of  July  1772,  in  company  with 
Mr  Banks,  Dr  So'ander,  and  Dr  James  Lind  of  E- 
dinJburgh,  in  a  fhip  for  which  L.ioo  Sterling  was  paid 
every  month.  After  vifitlngthe  wefttrn  ifles  of  Scot- 
land, they  arrived  on  the  2Sth  of  Auguft  at  Iceland, 
where  they  caft  anchor  at  BetTeftedr  or  BelTaftadr,  ly- 
ing in  about  64 '  6'  N.  Lat.  in  the  weilern  part  of  the 
ifland.  The  country  had  to  them  the  moft  diimal  ap- 
pearance that  can  be  conceived.  "  Imagine  to  your- 
feSf  (fays  Dr  Troil)  a  country,  which  from  one  end 
to  the  other  prefents  to  your  view  only  barren  moun- 
tains, whole  fummits  are  covered  witli  eternal  fnow, 
and  between  them  fields  divided  by  vitrified  e'liffs,  whofe 
high  and  Iharp  points  feera  to  vie  with  each  other  to 
deprive  you  of  the  fight  of  a  little  grafs  which  fcantily 
iprings  up  among  them.  Thefe  fame  dreary  rocks 
iiktwife  conceal  the  few  fcattered  habitations  of  the 
natives,  and  no  whei-e  a  fingle  tree  appears  which  might 
afford  (helter  to  friendfliip  and  innocence.  The  profpedl 
before  us,  though  not  pleafing,  was  uncommon  and 
furprifing.  Whatever  prefented  itfelf  to  our  view  bore 
the  marks  of  devaftation  ;  and  our  eyes,  accuftoraed  to 
behold  the  pleafing  coalls  of  England,  now  faw  nothing 
but  the  veftiges  of  the  operation  of  a  fire,  Heaven 
knows  how  ancient ! 

The  climate  of  Iceland,  however,  is  not  unwhole- 
•  fome  or  naturally  fubjedt  to  exceflive  colds,  notwith- 
flanding  its  northwardly  fituation.  There  have  been 
inilances  indeed  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  finking 
to  24^  below  the  freezing  point  in  winter,  and  riflng  to 
104'^  in  fummer.  Since  the  year  1749,  obfervations 
have  been  made  on  the  weather  ;  and  the  refult  of  thefe 
obfervations  hath  been  unfavourable,  as  the  coldnefs  of 
the  climate  is  thought  to  be  on  the  increafe,  and  of 
confequence  the  country  is  in  danger  of  becoming  un- 
fit for  the  habitation  of  the  human  race.  Wood,  which 
■  formerly  grew  in  great  quantities  all  over  the  illand, 
cannot  now  be  raifed.  Even  the  hardy  firs  of  Norway 
cannot  be  reared  in  this  ifiand.  They  feemed  indeed 
to  thrive  till  they  were  about  two  feet  high  ;  but  then 
their  tops  withered,  and  they  ceafed  to  grow.  This 
is  owing  chiefly  to  the  ftorms  and  hurricanes  which 
frequently  happen  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and 
which  are  very  unfavourable  to  vegetation  of  every 
kind.  In  1772,  governor  Thodal  fowed  a  little  bar- 
ley, which  grew  very  brilkly  ;  but  a  (hort  time  before 
it  was  to  be  reaped,  a  violent  ftorm  fo  effeiflually  de- 
ftroyed  it,  that  only  a  few  grains  were  found  fcattered 
about.-  Befides  thefe  violent  winds,  this  ifland  lies  un- 
der another  difadvantage,  owing  to  the  floating  ice  al- 
ready mentioned,  with  which  the  coafts  are  often  befet. 
This  ice  comes  on  by  degrees,  always  with  an  eafterlv 
wind,  and  frequently  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  fill  up  all 
the  .  gulplis  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and 
even  covers  the  fea  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  it  alfo 
fometimes  drives  to  other  fhores.  It  generally  coines  in 
January,  and  goes  away  in  March.  Sometimes  it  only 
reaches  the  land  in  April ;  and,  remaining  there  for  a 
long  time,  does  an  incredible  deal  of  mifchief.  It  con- 
fills  partly  of  mountains  of  ice,  faid  to  be  fometimes  60 
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fathoms  in  height;  and  partly  of  field- ice,  which  is  t'^u'anC. 
neither  fo  thick  nor  fo  much  dreaded.  Sometimes  — — v"~»^ 
thefe  enormous  mafles  are  grounded  in  fhoal- water;  and 
in  thefe  cafes  they  remain  for  many  months,  nay  years, 
undiflolved,  chilling  the  atmofpherc  for  a  great  way 
round.  When  many  fuch  bulky  ami  lofty  ice-maffes  are 
floating  together,  the  wood  which  is  often  found  drii^t- 
ing  between  them,  is  fo  much  chafed,  and  prefled  with 
fuch  violence  together,  that  it  fometimes  takes  fire* 
which  circumftance  has  occafioned  fabulous  accounts  of 
the  ice  being  in  flames. 

In  1753  and  17^4,  this  ice  occafioned  fuch  a  vio- 
lent cold,  that  horfes  and  fiieep  dropped  down  dead  by 
reafon  of  it,  as  well  as  for  want  of  food  ;  horfes  were 
obfervcd  to  feed  upon  dead  cattle,  and  the  Iheep  eat  of 
each  other's  wool.  In  1755,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  of  May,  the  waters  were  frozen  over  in  one 
night  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  ir.c'r  and  five  lines.  In 
1756,  on  the  26th  pf  June,  fnow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
a  yard,  and  continued  falling  through  the  months  of 
July  and  Auguil.  In  the  year  following  it  froze  very- 
hard  towards  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June, 
in  the  fouth  part  of  the  iflsnd,  which  occafioned  a 
great  fcarcity  of  grafs.  Thefe  frofts  are  generally  fol- 
lowed by  a  famine,  many  examples  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Icelandic  chronicles.  Befides  thefe  calami- 
ties, a  number  of  bears  annually  arrive  with  the  ice, 
which  commit  great  ravages  among  the  fheep.  The 
Icelanders  attempt  to  deftroy  thefe  intrudei-s  as  foon  a*- 
they  get  fight  of  them.  Sometimes  they  alfemble  toge- 
ther, and  drive  them  back  to  the  ice,  with  which  they 
often  float  off  again.  For  want  of  fire-arms,  they  are 
obliged  to  ufe  fpears  on  thefe  occafions.  The  govern- 
ment alfo  encourage  the  dcftruftion  of  thefe  animalsi,- 
by  paying  a  premium  of  10  deillars  for  every  bear  that 
is  killed,  and  purchafing  the  flcin  of  him  who  killed  it. 

Notwithftanding  this  difmal  pidure,  however,  taken 
from  Von  Troll's  letters,  fome   trafts  of  ground,  m- 
high  cullivatien,  are  mentioned  as  being  covered  by  the 
great  eruption  of  lava  in   1783.     It  is  pofTiblc,  there- 
fore, that  the  above  may  have  been  fomewhat  exag-- 
gerated. 

Thunder  and  lightning  are  feldom  heard  in  Iceland, 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes.  Aurora 
Borcalis  is  very  frequent  and  ftrong.  It  moft  com- 
monly appears  in  dry  weather ;  though  there  are  not 
wanting  indances  of  its  being  feen  before  or  after  rain, 
or  even  durinir  the  time  of  it.  The  lunar  halo,  which 
prognofticates  bad  weather,  is  likewife  very  frequent 
here  ;  as  are  alfo  parhelions,  which  appear  from  one 
to  nine  in  number  at  a  time.  Thefe  parhelions  ai-e  ob- 
ferved  chiefly  at  the  approach  of  the  Greenland  ice, 
when  an  intenfe  degree  of  frofl  is  produced,  and  the 
frozen  vapours  fill  the  air.  Fireballs,  fometimes  round" 
and  fometimes  oval,  are  ohferved,  and  a  kind  of  ig- 
nis fatuus  which  attaches  itfelf  to  men  and  beafts  ;  and 
comets  are  alfo  frequently  mentioned  in  their  chro- 
nicles. This  laft  circumftance  deferves  the  attention  of 
aftronomers. 

Iceland,  befides  all  the  inconveniencies  already  men- 
tioned, has  tv>^o  very  terrible  ones,  called  by  the  na- 
x.\\tsjkrida  ^iuA  fnirjlodi :  the  name  of  the  firft  imports 
large  pieces  of  a  mountain  tumbling  down  and  deflroy- 
ing  the  lands  and  houfes  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  it  j 
this  happened  in  155^,  when  a  whole  farm  was  ruined,. 
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Tcehn.l.    and  13  people  buried  alive.     The  other  word  fignifies 
'~~**f~~~  the   effects   of  a  prod'gious  quantity  of  fnov/,  which 
covers  the  top3  of  the  mountain;,  rolling  down  in  im- 
menfe  mailcs,  and  doing  a  great   deal   of  damage  :   of 
this  there  was  an   inllance  iu  161J9,   during  the  night, 
\vh>;n  two  farms  were  buried,  with  all  their  inhabitants 
and  cattle.     This  lall  accident  Iceland  has  in  common 
■with  all  veiy  mountainous  countries,  paiticularly  Swit- 
zerland. 
Accnunt  of      "  Iceland  abounds  with  hot  and  boiling  fprirgs,  feme 
the  hot        of  which    fpout  up  into  the  air  to  a  furpriling   height. 
fl.rin.is  of    AH  the  jets  d'eau  which  have   be«li   contrived  with  fo 
from"?'o«    inuch  art,  and  at  fuch  an  enormous  expence,  cannot 
Tioirj'lit.hy  any  means  be  compared  with  tliefe  wonders  of  na- 
<'".  ture    in   Iceland.     The  water- works   st   Herenhaufen 

throw  up  a  fingle  column  of  water  of  half  a  quarter  of 
a  yard  in  circumference  to  a  height  of  about  70  feet ; 
thofe  at  the  Winterkailen  at  Caffcl  throw  it  up,  but  in 
a  much  thinner  column,  150  feet  ;  and  the  jet  d'eau 
at  St  Cloud,  which  is  thought  the  greateil  of  all  the 
•French  water- works,  cafts  up  a  thin  coluirin  80 
feet  into  the  air :  but  fome  fprings  in  Iceland  pour 
forth  columns  of  water  fcveral  feet  in  thicknefs  to  the 
licight  of  many  fathoms  ;  and  many  affirm  of  fevcral 
■hundred  feet. 

'•  Thefe  fprings  are  unequal  in  their  degrees  of  heat ; 
iut  we  have  obfeived  none  under  1S8  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermon'.eter  ;  in  fome  it  is  192,   193,   212, 
and  in  o!:e  fmall  vein  of  water   213  degree?.     Trom 
fome  the  water  flows  gently,  and  the  fpring  is  then 
called  Li-j",  "  a  bath;"  from  others  it  fpouts  with  a 
great  node,  and  is  then  called  HuiR,  or  /,7/./.      It  is 
very  common  for  fome   of  thefe   fpoiuing  fprings  to 
^riate       clofe  up,  and    others  to    appear  in  their  ftead.      All 
l'*'^^'''^''     tliefe  hot  waters  have  an  incrulling  quality  ;  fo  that  wc 
very  commonly  find  the  exterior  furface  from  whence 
it  burlls  forth  covered  with  a  kind  of  rind,  which  al- 
inoft  refemblcs  chafed  work, and  which  we  at  full  took 
for  lime,  but  which  was  afterwards  found  by  Mr  Berg- 
man to  be  of  a  filiceous  or  flinty  nature.     In  fome  pla- 
ces the  water   taftcs   of  fulphur,    in  others   not;    but 
when  drank  as  foon  as  it  is  cold,  taftes  like  common 
boiled    water.      The    inhabitants   ufe   it  at   particular 
times  for  dyeing;   and  were  they  to  adopt  proper  re- 
gulations, it   imght    be  of  ilill  greater  ufe.     ViAuals 
juay  alfo  be  boiled  iu  it,  and  milk  held  over  its  Ueam 
becomes  fweet ;  owing,  molt  probably,  to  the  exceffive 
heat  of  the  water,  as  the  fame  effeft  is  produced  by  boil- 
ing it  a  long  time  ovei  the  fire.     They  have  begun  to 
make  fait  by  boiling  fea- water  over  it,  which  when  it  is 
refined,   is  veiy  pure  and  good.  The  cows  which  drink 
this  hot  water  yield  a' great  deal  of  milk.     Egbert  O- 
lafsen  relates,  that  the  water  does   not  become   turbid 
when  alkali  is  thrown  into  it,  nor  does  it  change  the 
colour  of  fyrup  of  violets.      Horrebow  affcrts,  that  if 
you  fill  a  bottle  at  one  of  the  fpouting  fprings,  the 
water  will  boil  over  two  or  three  times  while  the  fpring 
throws  forth  its   water;  and  if  corked   too  foon,   the 
bottle  will  burll. 
Aparticu         "   Among  the  many  hot  fprings  to  be  met  with  ia 
lar  defcrip-  Iceland,  fevcral  bear  the  name  of  go'fir  :  the  follow- 
-tionofone  j„g  ij  a   defcription   of  the  mod  remarkable  of  that 
cf/ir         name,  and  in  the  whole  ifland.      It  is  about  two  days 
journey    fiom   Hecla,    near  a    farm  called  Hauladul. 
Here  a  poet  would  have  an  opportunity  of  painting 
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whatever  nature  has  of  beautiful  and  terrible,  united 
in  one  piflure,  by  delineating  this  fjrprifing  pheno- 
menon.  Reprefent  to  yourfelf  a  large  field,  where 
you  fee  on  one  fide,  at  a  great  dillance,  high  moun- 
tains covered  with  ice,  whofe  fum:nit3  are  generally 
wrapped  in  clouds,  fo  th3t  their  lliaip  and  unequril 
points  become  invifible.  This  lofs,  however,  is  com- 
ptnfateJ  by  a  certain  wind,  which  caufes  the  cl  luds  tj 
fink,  and  cover  the  mountain  itfcif  when  its  fummit 
appears  as  it  were  to  reft  on  the  clouds.  On  the  other 
fide  Hecla  is  fecn,  with  its  three  points  covered  wiih 
ice,  rifing  above  the  clouds,  and,  with  the  fmoke  which 
afcends  from  it,  forming  other  clouds  at  fome  dillance 
from  the  real  ones  :  and  on  another  fide  is  a  ridge  of 
high  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  boiling  water  from 
time  to  time  iifues  forth  ;  and  further  on  extends  a 
martli  of  about  three  EngliOi  miles  in  circumference, 
where  are  40  or  jo  boiling  fprings,  from  which  a  va- 
pour afcends  to  a  prodigious  height. — In  the  midft  of 
thefe  is  the  greateft  fpring  gcyfer,  which  deferves  a 
more  exatl  and  particular  account.  Iu  travelling  to 
the  place  about  an  Englilh  mile  and  an  half  from  the 
hvtr,  from  which  the  ridge  of  rocks  ftiil  divided  us,  we 
heard  a  loud  roaring  noife,  like  the  rufhing  of  a  tor- 
rent precipitating  itfelf  from  ilupeiidous  rocks.  We 
allccd  our  guide  what  it  meant ;  he  anfwered,  it  waj 
gevfer  roaring  ;  and  we  foon  faw  with  our  naked  eye* 
what  before  teemed  alnioft  incredible. 

"  The  depth  of  the  opening  or  pipe  from  which 
the  water  gullies  cannot  well  be  determined;  for  fome- 
timcs  the  water  funk  down  feveral  fathoms,  and  fome 
feconds  patTcd  before  a  (lone  which  was  thrown  into 
the  aperture  reached  the  furface  of  the  water.  The 
opening  itfcif  was  pcrfcAly  round,  and  19  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  terminated  in  a  bafon  5c;  feet  in  diameter. 
Both  the  pipe  and  the  bafon  were  covered  with  a 
rough  ftalaftic  rind,  which  had  been  formed  by  the- 
force  of  the  water  :  the  outermoft  border  of  the  bafoj 
is  nine  feet  and  an  inch  higher  than  the  pipe  itfelf. 
The  water  here  fpouted  feveral  times  a-day,  but  always 
by  darts,  and  after  certain  intervals.  The  people  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  told  us,  that  they  rofe 
higher  in  cold  and  bad  weather  than  at  other  times  ; 
and  Egbert  Olafsen  and  feveral  others  afiirm,  that  it  has 
fpouted  to  the  height  of  60  fathoms.  Moft  probably 
they  gueffed  only  by  the  eye,  and  on  that  account  their 
calculation  may  be  a  little  extravagant  ;  and  indeed  it 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  water  was  ever  thrown 
up  fo  high,  though  probably  it  fometimes  mounts 
higher  than  when  we  obfervcd  it.  The  method  we 
took  to  obferve  the  height  was  as  follows.  Every  one 
in  company  wrote  down,  at  each  time  that  the  water 
fpouted,  how  high  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  thrown, 
and  we  rfterwards  chofe  the  mtdium.  The  firll  column 
marks  the  fpoutings  of  the  water,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  followed  one  another  ;  the  fecond,  the 
time  when  thefe  effufions  happened  ;  the  third,  the 
height  to  wliich  the  water  rofe  ;  and  the  laft,  how 
long  each  fpouting  of  water  continued. 

N'  Time  "  ■   ■ 

I  At  VI  42  m. 

2 5t 

3 VII  16 

4 31 

5 J' 


Height 
30  feet 

6 

6 

Duration 

0  20  feconds 
0  20 
0  10 

12 
60 

0  15 
0    6 

ird      N"'  Time 
'      6-VIII.  J  7 

7 29 

3 ^6 


ICE 

Height  Duration 

24  o  30 

18  o  40 

12  o  40 
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The  {iipe  \vi3  now  for  the  firft  time  full  of  water,  which 
ran  flowly  into  the  bafon. 

9 IX.  i;  48  I  Id 

10 X.  16  24  I  CO 

«'  At  35  minutes  after  twelve  we  heard  as  it  were 
Uiree  difcharges  of  a  gun  under  ground,  which  made 
it  Qiake  :  the  water  flowed  over  immediately,  but  in- 
ilantly  funk  again.  At  eight  minutes  after  two,  the 
'A-ater  flcwtd  over  the  border  of  the  bafon.  At  15  mi- 
nutes after  three,  we  again  heard  feveral  fubterranean 
noifes,  though  not  fo  ftrona  as  before.  At  43  mi- 
nutes after  four,  the  water  flowed  over  very  ftrongly 
during  the  fpace  of  a  minute.  In  fix  minutes  after, 
■we  heard  many  loud  fublerraneous  dlfchavges,  not  on- 
ly near  the  fpring,  but  alfo  from  the  neighbouring 
ridge  of  rocks  where  the  water  fpouted.  At  ji  mi- 
nutes after  fix,  the  fountain  fpouted  up  to  the  height 
of  92  feet,  and  continued  to  do  fo  for  four  minutes. 
After  this  great  effort,  it  funk  down  very  low  into  the 
T)ipc,  and  was  entirely  quiet  duiing  feveral  minutes; 
but  foon  began  to  bubble  again  :  it  was  not,  how- 
ever, thrown  up  into  the  air,  but  only  to  the  top  of 
the  pipe. 

"  The  force  of  the  vapours  which  throw  up  thefe 
waters  is  excefiiv?  ;  it  not  only  prevents  the  ftones 
which  are  thrown  into  the  opening  from  finking,  but 
even  throws  them  up  to  a  very  great  height,  together 
with  the  water.  When  the  bafon  was  full,  we  placed 
ourfclves  before  the  fun  in  fuch  a  manner  that  we 
could  fee  our  (hadows  in  the  water  ;  when  every  one 
obferved  round  the  ihadow  of  his  own  head  (though 
not  round  that  of  the  heads  of  others,)  a  circle  of  al- 
inoft  the  fame  colours  which  compofe  the  rainbow,  and 
round  this  another  bright  circle.  This  moft  pre- 
bably  proceeded  from  the  vapours  exhaling  from  the 
water. 

"  Not  far  from  this  place,  another  fpring  at  the 
foot  of  the  neighbouring  ridge  of  rocks  fpouted  water 
to  the  height  of  one  or  two  yards  each  time.  The 
opening  through  which  this  water  ifi^ued  was  not  fo 
wide  as  the  other:  we  imagined  it  poffible  to  flop  up 
the  hole  entirely  by  throwing  large  ftones  Into  it,  and 
even  flattered  ourlelves  tliat  our  attempts  had  fuc- 
ceeded  :  but,  to  our  aftonifliment,  the  water  gurtied 
foith  in  a  very  violent  manner.  We  haftened  to  the 
pipe,  and  found  all  the  ftones  thrown  afide,  and  the 
water  playing  freely  through  its  former  channel.  In 
thefe  large  fprings  the  waters  were  hot  in  the  highell 
degree,  and  tafted  a  little  of  fulphur  5  but  in  other 
rtfpefls  it  was  pure  and  clear.  In  the  fmaller 
fprings  of  the  neighbourhood  the  water  was  tainted: 
in  fume,  it  was  as  muddy  as  that  of  a  clay-pit  :  in 
others,  as  while  as  milk  ;  and  in  fome  few,  as  red  as 
blood, 
ntof  "  Iceland  abounds  with  pillars  of  bafaltes,  which 
l'"^the  lower  fort  of  people  imagine  have  been  piled  upon 
each  other  by  the  giants,  who  made  ufe  of  fuperna- 
4ural  force  to  tlFcii  it.  They  have  generally  from 
three  to  feven  fides;  and  are  from  four  to  fix  feet  in 
thicknefs,  and  fiom  1  2  to  16  yards  in  length,  without 
any  horizontal  divifions.  But  fometimes  they  a.'e  only 
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from  fix  inches  to  one  foot  in  height,  and  they  are  Iceland, 
then  very  regular,  infomuch  that  they  are  fometimes  » 
made  ufe  of  for  windows  and  door-pofts.  In  fome 
places  they  only  peep  out  here  and  there  among  the 
lava,  or  more  frequently  among  the  tufa  ;  in  other 
places  they  are  quite  overthrown,  and  pieces  of  broken 
pillars  only  make  their  appearance.  Sometimes  they 
extend  without  interruption  for  two  or  three  miles  is 
length.  In  one  mountain  they  have  a  fingular  ap- 
pearance :  on  the  top  the  pillars  lie  horizontally,  in 
the  middle  they  are  Hoping  ;  the  loweft  are  perfedUy 
perpendicular  ;  and  in  fome  parts  they  are  bent  into  a 
femicircular  figure.  The  matter  of  the  Iceland  bafaltes 
fecms  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  Staffa;  though  in 
fome  it  is  more  porous,  and  inclines  to  a  grey.  Some 
we  obferved  which  were  of  a  blackifti  grey,  and  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  joints.  Another  time  we  obferved  a 
kind  of  porous  glaffy  ftone,  confcquently  a  lava,  which 
was  fo  indiftinftly  divided,  that  we  were  for  fome  time 
at  a  lofs  to  determine  whether  it  was  bafaltes  or  not, 
though  at  laft  we  all  agreed  that  it  was." 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  fome  parts  of  the  ifland,  and 
that  beautiful  copper  ore  called  Alalachiles.  Horrebow 
fpeaks  of  native  filver.  A  ftratum  of  fulphur  is  found 
near  Myvatu  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet  in  thicknefs; 
partly  of  a  brown  colour,  and  partly  of  a  deep  orange. 
Immediately  over  the  fulphur  is  a  blue  earth  ;  above 
that  a  vitriolic  and  aluminous  one  ;  and  beneath  the  ful- 
phur a  reddiftj  bole.  <; 

At  what  time  the  ifland  of  Iceland  was  firft  peopled  Hlftory  of 
is  uncertain.  An  Englifli  colony  indeed  is  faid  to '''^  ■'l*''^' 
have  been  fettled  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  ;  but  of  this  there  are  not  fafficient  proofs. 
There  is,  however,  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  Englilh 
and  Irifii  were  acquainted  with  this  country  under 
another  name,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Norwe- 
gians ;  for  the  celebrated  Bede  gives  a  pretty  accurate 
defcription  of  the  iiland.  But  of  thefe  original  inhabi- 
tants we  cannot  pretend  to  fay  any  thing,  as  the  Ice- 
land chronicles  go  no  farther  back  than  the  arrival  of 
the  Norwegians.  V/hat  they  relate  is  to  the  foUowinp- 
purpofe. 

Naddodr,  a  famous  pirate,  was  driven  on  the  coaft; 
of  Iceland  in  861,  and  named  the  country  Sn'n-landf 
"  Snow-land,"  on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of 
fnow  with  which  he  perceived  the  mountains  covered. 
He  did  not  remain  there  long  ;  but  on  his  return  ex- 
tolled the  country  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  one  Garder 
Suafarfon,  an  enterprifing  .Swede,  wa3  encouraged  by' 
his  account  to  go  in  fearch  of  it  in  864.  He  failed 
quite  round  the  ifland,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gar- 
dalpjolmur,  or  Gardei's- ifland.  Having  remained  in 
Iceland  during  the  winter,  he  returned  in  the  fpring  to 
Norway,  where  he  defcribed  the  new-difcovered  ifland 
as  a  pleafant  well-wooded  country.  This  excited  a 
defire  in  Flnke,  another  Swede,  reputed  the  greatell 
navigator  of  his  time,  to  undertake  a  voyage  tln'ther. 
As  tlie  compafs  was  then  unknown,  he  took  three 
ravens  on  board  to  employ  them  on  the  difcovery.  By 
the  way  he  vifited  his  friends  at  Ferro  ;  and  having 
failed  farther  to  the  northward,  he  let  fly  one  of  his 
ravens,  which  returned  to  Ferro.  Some  time  after,  he 
difmifled  the  fecond,  which  returned  to  the  fliip  again, 
as  he  could  find  no  land.  The  laft  trial  proved  more 
fuccefsful ;  the  third  raven  took  his  flight  to  Iceland, 
M  where 
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Sceland.    where  the  fliip  arrived  a  few  days  after.     Floke   ftaid 

'  here  the  whole   winter  with   his   company  ;  and,  be- 

caafe  he  found  a  great  deal  of  floating  ice  on  the  north 

fide,  he  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Iceland,  which 

it  has  ever  fince  retained. 

When  they  returned  to  Norway  in  the  following 
fpring,  Floke,  and  thofe  that  had  been  with  him, 
made  a  very  different  defcription  of  the  country.  Floke 
defcribed  it  as  a  wretched  place  ;  while  one  of  his  com- 
panions, named  Thorulfr,  praifed  it  fo  highly,  that 
he  affirmed  butter  dropped  from  every  plant  ;  which 
extravagant  commcudation  procured  him  the  name  of 
Thorulji-J'mkr,   or  Butter-Thorulfr. 

From  this  time  there  are  no  accounts  of  any  voyages 
to  Iceland,  till  Ingolfr  and  his  friend  Leifr  undertook 
one  in  874.  They  fpent  the  winter  on  the  ifland,  and 
determined  to  fettle  there  for  the  future.  Ingolfr 
returned  to  Norway,  to  provide  whatever  might  be 
necetTary  for  the  comfortable  ellablifhment  of  a  colony, 
and  Lecfr  in  tlie  mean  time  went  to  affift  in  the  war 
in  England.  After  an  interval  of  four  years,  they 
again  met  in  Iceland,  the  one  bringing  with  him  a 
confiderable  number  of  people,  with  the  necelTary  tools 
and  inlhuments  for  making  the  country  habitable  ;  and 
the  other  imported  his  acquired  treafuies.  After  this 
period  many  people  went  there  to  fettle  ;  and,  in  the 
fpace  of  60  years,  the  whole  ifland  was  inhabited. 
The  tyranny  of  Harold  king  of  Norway  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  population  nf  Iceland  ;  and  fo  great 
was  the  emigration  of  his  fubjecls,  that  he  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  iffue  an  order,  that  no  one  (hould  fail  from 
Norway  to  Iceland  without  paying  four  ounces  of 
Jine  filvcr  to  the  king. 

Befides  the  Norwegians,  new  colonies  arrived  from 
different  nations,  between  whom  wars  foon  commen- 
ced ;  and  the  Icelandic  hiftories  are  full  of  the  accounts 
of  their  battles.  To  prevent  thcfe  conflifts  for  the  future, 
a  kind  of  chief  was  chofen  in  928,  upon  whom  great 
powers  were  conferred.  This  man  was  the  fpeaker  in 
all  their  public  deliberations  ;  pronounced  fentence  in 
difficult  and  intricate  cafes  ;  decided  all  difputes  ;  and 
publiflied  new  laws,  after  they  had  been  received  and 
approved  of  by  the  people  at  large  :  but  he  had  no 
power  to  make  laws  without  the  approbation  and  con- 
fent  of  the  reft.  He  therefore  affembled  the  chiefs, 
•whenever  the  circumftances  feemed  to  require  it  ;  and, 
after  they  had  deliberated  among  themfelves,  he  repre- 
fented  the  opinion  of  the  majority  to  the  people,  whofe 
affent  was  necefl'ary  before  it  could  be  confidered  as  a 
law.  His  authority  among  the  chiefs  and  leaders, 
however,  was  inconfiderable,  as  he  was  chofen  by  them, 
and  retained  his  place  no  longer  than  while  he  prefer- 
ved  their  confidence. 

This  inftitution  did  not  prove  fufficient  to  rcftrain 
the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  Icelanders.  They  openly 
waged  war  with  each  other  ;  and,  by  their  inteftine 
conflidls,  fo  weakened  all  parties,  that  the  whole  be- 
came at  laft  a  prey  to  a  few  arbitrary  and  enterprifing 
men  ;  who,  as  is  too  generally  the  cafe,  wantonly 
abufed  theirpower  to  the  oppreflion  of  their  country- 
men, and  the  dlfgrace  of  humanity.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  troubles,  however,  the  Icelanders  remained  free 
from  a  foreign  yoke  till  1261  ;  when  the  gieateft  part 
of  them  put  themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of  Hakans 
l^ipg  of  Norway,  promifing  to  pay  him  tribute  upon 


certain  conditions  agreed  on  between  them  ;  and  the  Icslan 
reft  followed  their  example  in  1264.  Afterwards,  ^""'V" 
Iceland,  together  with  Norway,  became  fuhjeft  to 
Denmark.  For  a  long  time  the  care  of  the  ifland 
was  committed  to  a  governor,  who  commonly  went 
there  once  ayear  ;  though,  according  to  his  inftruc- 
tions,  he  ought  to  have  refided  in  Iceland.  As  the  coun- 
try fuffered  incredibly  through  the  abfence  of  its  go- 
vernors, it  was  refolved  a  few  years  ago  that  they 
Ihould  lefide  there,  and  have  their  feat  at  BcfTelftedr, 
one  of  the  old  royal  domains.  He  has  under  him  a 
bailiff,  two  laymen,  a  Iheriff,  and  2  i  f;j^ilmcn,  or  ma- 
glftrates  who  fuperinlcnd  fmall  diftriiMs  ;  and  almoft 
every  thing  is  decided  according  to  the  laws  of  Den- 
mark. . 

At  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Norwegians  in  Iceland,  Manr.c 
they  lived  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  done  in  their  ^c-  of 
own  country,  namely,  by  war  and  piracy.  Their  "^"'' 
fituation  with  regard  to  ihc  kings  of  Nor'way,  however, 
foon  obliged  them  to  ajiply  to  uther  ftates,  in  order  to 
learn  as  much  of  the  knowledge  of  government  and 
politics  as  was  neceflary  to  preferve  their  colony  from  . 
fubjugation  to  a  foreign  yoke.  For  this  purpofe  they 
often  failed  to  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England, 
and  Scotland.  The  travellers,  at  their  return,  were 
obliged  to  give  an  account  tx)  their  chiefs  of  the  ftate 
of  thofe  kingdoms  through  which  they  pafted.  For 
this  reafon,  hiftory,  and  what  related  to  fclence,  was 
held  in  high  repute  as  long  as  the  republican  form  of 
government  laftcd  ;  and  the  great  nlimbcr  of  hiftories 
to  be  met  with  in  the  country,  fliow  at  leaft  the  defire 
of  the  Icelanders  to  be  inftrudled.  To  fecure  them- 
felves, therefore,  agalnft  their  powerful  neighbours, 
they  were  obliged  to  enlarge  their  hiftorlcal  knowledge. 
They  likewife  took  great  pains  in  ftirdying  perfeftly 
their  own  laws,  for  the  miiintenance  and  proteftion 
of  their  internal  fecurity.  Thus  Iceland,  at  a  time 
when  ignorance  and  obfcurity  overwhelmed  the  red  of 
Europe,  was  enabled  to  produce  a  confiderable  number 
of  poets  and  hiftorians.  When  the  Chrrftlan  religion 
was  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  loth  century, 
more  were  found  convcrfant  in  the  law  than  could  have 
been  expefted,  confidering  the  extent  of  the  country, 
and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Fifliing  was  fol- 
lowed among  them  ;  but  they  devoted  their  attention 
confiderably  more  to  agriculture,  which  has  fince  en- 
tirely ceafcd. 

Two  things  have  principally  contributed  towards 
producing  a  great  change  both  in  their  charafter  and 
way  of  life,  viz.  the  progrefs  of  the  Chriftlan  religion, 
and  their  fubjeftion  firft  to  Norway,  and  afterwards  to 
Denmark.  Fur  if  religion,  on  one  fide,  commanded 
them  to  defift  from  their  ravages  and  warlike  expedi- 
tions ;  the  fecular  power,  on  the  other,  deprived  them 
of  the  neceffary  forces  for  the  execution  of  them  : 
and,  fince  this  time,  we  find  no  farther  traces  of  their 
heroic  deeds,  except  thofe  which  are  preferved  in  their 
hiftories. 

The  modern  Icelanders  apply  themfelves  to  fifhing 
and  breeding  of  cattle.  They  are  middle-fiztd  and 
well-made,  though  not  very  Itrong  ;  and  the  women 
are  in  general  ill-featured.  Vices  are  much  lefs  com- 
mon among  them,  than  in  other  parts  where  luxury' 
and  riches  have  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  people. 
Though  their  poverty   difables  them  from  imitating 
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tlie  hofpitality  of  their  anceftors  in  all  refpefts,  yet 
they  continue  to  (how  their  inclination  to  it :  they 
cheerfully  give  away  the  little  they  have  to  fpare,  and 
exprefs  the  utmoft  joy  and  fatisfaftion  if  you  are  plea- 
fed  with  their  gift.  They  are  uncommonly  obliging 
and  faithful,  and  extremely  attached  to  government. 
They  are  very  zealous  in  their  religion.  An  Icelander 
never  paflcs  a  river  or  any  other  dangerous  place,  with- 
out previoufly  taking  off  his  hat,  and  imploring  the 
divine  protection  ;  and  he  is  always  thankful  for  the 
proteflion  of  the  Deity  when  he  has  paffed  the  dan- 
ger in  fafety.  They  have  an  inexprtfCble  attachment 
to  their  native  country,  and  are  nowhere  fo  happy. 
An  Icelander  therefore  rarely  fettles  in  Copenhagen, 
though  ever  fuch  advantageous  terms  (hould  be  offered 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  afcribe  any  great 
iiidullry  or  ingenuity  to  thefe  people.  They  work  on 
in  the  way  to  which  they  have  all  along  been  accuf- 
tomed,  without  thinking  of  improvements.  They  are 
not  cheerful  in  converfation,  but  fimple  and  credulous  ; 
and  have  no  averfion  againll  a  bottle,  if  they  can  find 
an  opportunity.  When  thty  meet  together,  their 
chief  paflime  confifts  in  reading  their  hiftory.  The 
IT  after  of  the  houfe  makes  the  beginning,  and  the  reft 
continue  in  their  turns  when  he  is  tired.  Some  of 
them  know  thefe  ftories  by  heart  ;  others  have  them 
in  print,  and  others  in  writing.  Btlides  this,  they  are 
great  players  at  chefs  and  cards,  b\it  only  for  their  a- 
muftment,  fince  they  never  play  for  money  :  which, 
however,  feems  to  have  been  formerly  in  ufe  among 
thtm  ;  fince,  by  one  of  their  old  laws,  a  tine  is  im- 
pofed  upon  thofe  who  play  for  money. 

The  modern  Icelanders  have  made  very  little  alte- 
ration in  their  drefs  fiom  wliat  was  formerly  in  ufe. 
The  mtn  all  wear  a  linen  (hiit  next  to  the  ilvin,  with 
a  fliort  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  wide  breeches  over  it. 
When  they  travel,  another  rtiort  coat  is  put  over  all. 
The  whole  Is  made  of  coarfe  black  cloth,  called  ':uad- 
mal ;  but  fome  wear  clothes  of  a  white  colour.  On 
their  head  they  wear  large  lliree-correred  hats,  and  on 
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wadmal,  and  reaches  down  to  the  ankles.     Round  the 
top  of  it  is  a  girdle  of  lilver  or  fome  other  metal,   to 
which  they  fallen  the  apron,  which  is  alfo  of  wadmal, 
and  ornamented  at  top  with   buttons   of  chafed  filver. 
Over  all  this  they  wear  an    upperdrefs   nearly   refem- 
bling  that  of  the   Swedifh   peafants  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  it  is  wider  at  bottom  :  this  is  clofe  at  the 
neck  and  wrifts,  and  a  hand's-brcadth  fliorter  than  the 
petticoat.      It  is  adorned   with  a  facing   down   to   the 
bottom,  which  looks  like  cut  velvet,  and  is  generally 
wove  by  the  Icelandic  women.     On  their  fingers  they 
wear  gold,   filver,  or  brafs   rings.      Their  head-drefj 
confifts  of  feveral  cloths  wrapped  round  the  head  al- 
moft  as  high  again  as  the  face.     It  is  ticil  fall   with  a 
handkerchief,  and  ferves  more  for  warmth  than  orna- 
ment.    Girls  are  not  allowed  to  wear   this   head-drefs 
till  they  are   marriageable.     At   their   weddings  thev 
are  adorned  in  a  very    particular   manner  :   the  bride 
wears,  clofe  to  the  face,  round  her  head  dicfs,  a  crown 
of  filver  gilt.     She   has  two   chains   roiinJ   her  neck, 
one  of  which    hangs  down   very  low  before,  and  the 
other  refts  on  her  (houlders.     Bcfides  thefe,  Ihe  wears 
a  Icfter   chain,   from   whence   generally    hangs   a  little 
heart,  which  may  be  opened  ta  put  fo;iie  kind  of  per- 
fume in   it.     This   drefs  is  worn   by  all  llie  Icelandic 
women  without  exception  :  only  with  this  difference, 
that  the  poorer  fort    have    it   of  coarfe   wadmal,  with 
ornaments  of  brafs  ;  and   thofe   that  are  in  eaiier  cir- 
cumftances  have  it  of  broad  cloth,  with  filver   orna- 
ments gilt. 

The  houfes  of  the  Icelanders  are  very  indifu-rent, 
but  the  worft  are  faid  to  be  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
iflaud.  In  fome  parts  they  are  built  of  drift-wood,  in 
others  of  lava,  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ftone- 
walls  we  make  for  inclofures,  with  mofs  ftuffcd  be- 
tween the  pieces  of  lava.  In  fome  houfes  the  walls  are 
wainfcotted  on  the  infidc.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
fods,  laid  over  rafting,  or  fometimes  over  the  ribs  of 
whales  ;  the  walls  are  about  three  yards  high,  and  the 
entrance  fomewhat  lower.      Inftead  of  glafs,  the  win- 
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their  feet  Iceland  (hoes  and  worlled   ftockings.     Some     dows  are  made  of  the  chorion  and  amnios  of  fheep,  or 
_r  .1        -1,   ji         /!._  .r  r^         l  1^    .  the  membranes  which  furround  the  womb  of  thc  cwe. 

Thefe  are  ftretched  on  a  hoop,  and  laid  over  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  In  the  poorer  fort  of  houfes  they  employ 
for  the  windows  the  inner  membrane  of  the  ftomach 
of  animals,  which  is  lefs  tranfparent  than  the  others. 

As  the  itland  of  Iceland  produces  no  kind  of  grain, 
the  inhabitants  of  confequence  have  no  bread  but  what 
is  imported  ;  and  which  being  too  dear  for  common 
ufe,  is  refervtd  for  weddings  and  other  entertainments. 
The  following  lift  of  their  viands  is  taken  from  Troil'g 
Letters. 

"  I.  Flour  oifalgras,  (lichen  iflandicus,  or  rock- 
grafs.     The   plant  is  firft   waflied,  and   then   cut  into 


of  them  indeed  have  fhocs  from  Copenhagen  ;  but,  as 
they  are  rather  too  dear  for  them,  they  generally  make 
their  own  Ihoes,  fometimes  of  the  hide  of  oxen,  but 
more  frequently  of  fheep's  leather.  They  make  them 
by  cutting  a  fquare  piece  of  leathtr,  rather  wider  than 
the  length  of  the  foot  ;  this  they  few  up  at  the  toes 
and  behind  at  the  heel,  and  tie  it  on  with  leather 
thongs.  Thefe  flioes  are  convenient  enough  where  the 
country  is  level  ;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us 
who  arc  not  accuftomed  to  walk  with  them  amongft  the 
locks  and  ftones,  though  the  Icelanders  do  it  with 
great  cafe. 

The  women   are   likewife   dreffed  in  black  wadmal. 


They  wear  a  bodice  over  their  fiiifts,  which  arc  fewed     fmail  pieces  by  fome  ;  though  the  greater  number  dry 


up  at  the  bofom  ;  and  above  this  a  jacket  laced  be 
fore  with  long  narrow  fleeves  reaching  down  to  the 
wrifls.  In  the  opening  on  the  fide  of  the  fleeve,  they 
have  buttons  of  i.hafed  filver,  with  a  plate  fixed  to 
each  button  ;  on  which  the  lover,  when  he  buys  them 
in  order  to  prefent  them  to  his   mlftrefs,  takes  care  to 


it  by  fire  or  in  the  fun,  then  put  it  into  a  bag  in  which 
it  is  well  beaten,  and  laftly  work  it  into  a  flour  by 
ftamping. 

"  2.  Flour  of  iomfyrg,  (polygonum  biftorta),  ig 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  as  well  as  the  two  other 
forts  of  wild  corn  melur  (ylrundo  aretwia,  and  Arundo 


have  his  name  engraved  along  with  hets.     At  the  top    foUorum   lateribus  convoltitls),  by  feparating  it  from  the 
of  the  jacket  a  little   black   collar  is  fixed,  of  about     chaff,  pounding,   and  laftly  grinding  it. 
three  inches  broad,  of  velvet   or   filk,  and   frequently  "   3.    Surt  fmcer,    (four  butter).       The   Icelander* 

trimmed  with  gold  cord.     The  petticoat  is  likewife  of    feldom  make  ufe  of  frefh  or  fait  butter,  but  let  it  grow 
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IceUriL  four  before  they  eat  it.  In  this  manner  it  may  be 
^■""V""^  kept  for  20  years,  or  eVcn  longer  ;  and  the  fcelanHers 
look  upon  it  as  more  wholefome  and  palatable  than  the 
butter  ufed  among  otlier  nations.  It  is  reckoned  bet- 
ter the  older  it  grows;  and  one  pound  of  it  then  Is  va- 
lued as  much  as  two  of  frefli  butler. 
I  "  3.  Strivg,  or   whey  boiled   to  the  confiftence  of 

four  milk,  and  prcferved  for  the  winter. 

«'  4.  Fiih  of  all  kinds,  both  dried  in  the  fun  and 
in  the  air,  and  either  faked  or  frozen.  Thofe  prepared 
in  the  laft  manner  are  preferred  by  many. 

"  5.  The  flclh  of  bears,  fheep,  and  birds,  which 
is  partly  falted,  partly  hung  or  fmoked,  and  fome 
preferved  in  calks  with  four  or  fermented  whey  poured 
over  it. 

"  6.  Mifiijl,  or  whey  boiled  to  cheefe,  which  is  very 
good.  But  the  ait  of  making  other  kinds  of  good 
cheefe  is  loft,  thcugh  fome  tolerably  palatable  is  fold  in 
the  eaft  quarter  of  Iceland. 

•'  7.  Beina Jlnvg,  bones  and  cartilages  of  beef  and 
mutton,  and  likewife  bones  of  cod,  boiled  in  whey  till 
they  are  quite  diffolved  :  they  are  then  left  to  ferment, 
and  are  cat  with  milk. 

"  8.  Skyr,  The  curds  from  which  the  whey  is 
fqueezed  are  prcferved  in  caflcs  or  other  veflels  ;  they 
are  fometimes  mixed  with  black  crow-berries  or  juni- 
per berries,  and  are  likewife  eat  with  new  milk. 

•'  9.  Syra,  is  four  whey  kept  in  calks,  and  left  to 
ferment ;  which,  however,  is  not  reckoned  fit  for  ufe 
till  a  year  old. 

"  10.  Bhndd,  is  a  liquor  made  of  water,  to  which 
a  twelfth  part  of  fyra  Is  added.  In  winter.  It  is 
mixed  with  the  jaice  of  thyme  and  of  the  black  crow- 
berries. 

"  I  (.  They  likewife  eat  many  vegetable?,  fome  of 
which  grow  wild,  and  fome  are  cultivated  ;  alfo  Ihell- 
fifh  and  muihrooms." 

The  Icelanders  in  general  eat  three  meals  a  day,  at 
feven  in  the  morning,  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  nine 
at  night.  In  the  morning  and  evening  they  common- 
ly eat  curds  mixed  with  new  milk,  and  fometimes  with 
juniper  or  crow  berries.  In  fome  parts,  they  alfo  have 
pottage  made  of  rockgrafs,  which  Is  very  palatable, 
or  curdled  milk  boiled  till  It  becomes  of  a  red  colour, 
or  new  milk  boiled  a  long  time.  At  dinner,  their  food 
confifts  of  dried  filh,  with  plenty  of  four  butter  ;  they 
alfo  fometimes  eat  freih  fifli,  and,  when  poflible,  a  lit- 
tle bread  and  cheefe  with  them.  It  is  reported  by 
fome,  that  they  do  not  eat  any  filh  till  it  is  quite  rot- 
ten ;  this  report  perhaps  proceeds  from  their  being 
fond  of  it  when  a  little  tainted :  they  however  fre- 
quently eat  fiih  which  is  quite  frefh,  though,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  rell  of  their  food,  often  without 
fait. 

Their  common  beverage  is  milk,  either  warm  from 
the  cow  or  cold,  and  fometimes  boiled  :  they  likewife 
ufe  butter-milk  with  or  without  water.  On  the  coafts 
they  generally  dtink  blanda  and  four  milk  ;  which  13 
fold  after  it  is  Ikimmed  at  two-fifths  of  a  rlxdollar 
yer  caflc  :  fome  likewife  fend  for  beer  from  Copenha- 
gen, and  fome  brew  their  own.  A  few  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  alfo  have  claret  and  coffee.  The  com- 
mon people  fometimes  drink  a  kind  of  tea,  which  they 
make  from  the  leaves  of  the  dryas  oclopetala^  and  the 
•Dcrimica  ojidimlki, 
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On   the  coafls  the  men  employ  therafclvca  in  fiHi-     Iielan 
ing,  both  fummer  and  winter.      On  their  return  home,         "^ 
when  they  have  drawn  and  cleaned  their  filh,  they  give        li 
them  to  their  wives,  whofe  care  It  Is  to  dry  them.     In  E^P'iJy 
the  winter,  when  the  Inclemency  of  the  weather  pre-^^j-^^^^ 
vents  them  from  fifhing,  they  are  obliged  to  take  care  ii;;. 
of  their  cattle,  and  fpin  wool.      In  fummer,  they  mow 
the  grafs,  dig  turf,  provide  fuel,  go  In  fcarch  of  (heep 
and  goats  that  were  gone  aftray,  and  kill  cattle.  Tliey 
prepare   leather    with    the  Jpiraca   ulmaria   in  lead    of 
bark.     Some  few  work  in  gold  and  filver  j  and  others 
are  Inftrufted  in  mechanics,  in  which  they  are  tolerable 
proficients.     The  women  prepare    the  filh,  take  care 
of  the  cattle,  manage  the  milk  and  wool,  few,  fpin, 
and  gather  eggs   and    down.     When    thty  work  in 
the    evening,    they   ufe,    in  Head    of  an   hour-glafs,   a 
lamp  with  a   wick  made  of  epilobium  dipt  in   train 
oil,   which   is   contrived  to   barn  four,  fix,  or  eight 
hours. 

Among  the  common  people  of  Iceland,  time  is  not 
reckoned  by  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  but  by  the  work 
they  have  done,  and  which  is  prefcribed  by  law.  Ac- 
cording to  this  prelcriptlon,  a  man  is  to  mow  as  much 
hay  in  one  day  as  grows  on  30  fathoms  of  manured 
fod,  or  40  fathoms  of  land  which  has  not  been  ma- 
nured ;  or  he  is  to  dig  700  pieces  of  turf  eight  feet 
long  and  three  broad.  If  as  much  fno\v  falls  as  reaches 
to  the  horfes  bellies,  a  man  is  required  dady  to  clear 
a  piece  of  ground  fufficient  for  100  fheep.  A  wo- 
man is  to  rake  together  as  much  hay  as  three  men  caa 
mow,  or  to  weave  three  yards  of  wadmala-day. 

The  wages  of  a  man  are  fixed  at  four  dollars  and 
1 2  yards  of  wadmal  ;  and  thole  of  a  woman  at  two 
dollars  and  five  yards  of  wadmal.  When  men  are 
fent  a-fifhing  out  of  tlie  countty,  there  Is  allowed  to 
each  man,  by  law,  from  the  25th  of  September  to  the 
14th  of  May,  fix  pounds  of  butter,  and  18  pounds 
of  dried  filli  every  week.  This  may  feem  to  be  too 
great  an  allowance  ;  but  it  muH  be  remembered  that 
they  have  nothlrg  elfe  to  live  upon.  When  they  are 
at  home,  and  can  get  milk,  &c.  every  man  receives 
only  five  pounds  of  dried  filh  and  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter  a-week.  _ 

I'he  food  and  manner  of  life  of  the  Icelanders  by  no  Difcafc 
means  contribute  to  their  longevity.  It  Is  very  rare 
indeed  to  fee  an  inhabitant  of  Iceland  exceed  the  age 
of  50  or  Go  ;  and  the  greater  part  are  attacked  by 
grievous  difeafes  before  middle  age.  Of  thefe  the 
fcurvy  and  elephantiafis  or  leprofy  are  the  worll.  They 
are  alfo  fubjeft  to  the  gout  in  their  hands,  owing  to 
their  frequent  employment  la  fifhing,  and  handling- 
the  wet  filhing-tackle  in  cold  weather.  St  Anthony's 
fire,  the  jaundice,  pleurify,  and  lownefs  of  fpirlis,  are 
frequent  complaints  in  this  country.  The  fmallpox 
alfo  is  exceedingly  fatal,  and  not  long  ago  dellroyed 
16,000  perfons.  By  thefe  difeafes,  and  the  frequent 
famines  with  which  the  country  has  been  afHifted,  the 
inhabitants  are  reduced  to  a  much  fmaller  number  than 
they  formerly  were,  infomuch  that  it  is  computed  they 
do  not  in  all  exceed  6o,oco.  * 

The  exports  of  Iceland  confift  of  dried  fifh,  falted  Comm 
mutton    and    lamb,    beef,    butter,    tallow,    train-oil,  md  re 
coarfe   woollen    cloth,    ftockings,    gloves,  raw   wool, ''■'°"** 
llieep  fkins,  lamb-fltins,  fox-turs  of  various  colours,  ei- 
der  down,  feathers,  and  farmerly  fulphur;  but  there  \i 
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no  longer  a  demand  for  this  mineral.  On  the  other  Krajle. 
'  hand,  the  Icelanders  import  timber,  liiliingllnes  and 
hooks,  tobacco,  bread,  horfe-ihoes,  brandy,  wine,  fait, 
linen,  a  little  fill?,  and  a  few  other  neccflaries,  as  well 
as  fuperfluities  for  the  bttter  fort.  The  whole  trade 
of  Iceland  is  engrofled  by  a  monopoly  of  Danes,  in- 
dulged with  an  excluiive  charter.  Thie  company 
mamtains  failoiies  at  all  the  harbours  of  Iceland, 
where  they  exchange  their  foreign  goods  for  the  mer- 
chandize of  the  country  ;  and  as  the  balance  is  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Icelanders,  pay  the  overplus  in  Danilh 
Ino.^ey,  which  is  the  only  current  coin  in  th  s  iiland. 
All  their  accounts  and  payments  are  adjullcd  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  fifli :  two  pounds  of  filh  are 
woith  two  Ikillings  in  fpecie,  and  48  fifh  amount  to 
one  rixdoUar.  A  Danilh  crown  is  computed  at  30 
fifh  :  what  falls  under  the  value  of  12  filh  cannot  be 
paid  in  money  ;  but  mull  be  bartered  either  for  filTi 
or  roll-tobacco,  an  ell  of  which  is  equal  to  one  filh. 
The  weights  and  meafures  of  the  Icelanders  are  nearly 
the  fame  with  tliofe  ufed  in  Denmark.  The  Icelan- 
ders being  neither  numerous  nor  warlike,  and  altoge- 
ther unprovided  with  arms,  ammunition,  garrifons,  or 
fleets,  are  in  no  condition  to  defend  themfelves  from 
invafion,  but  depend  entirely  on  the  protection  of  his 
DanilT)  majelly,  to  whom  they  are  fubjcft.  There 
venues  which  he  draws  from  this  ifland  confift  of  the 
income  of  divers  ellates,  as  royal  demefne,  amounting 
to  about  8coo  dollars  per  annum  ;  of  the  money  paid 
by  the  company  for  an  exclufive  trade,  to  the  value  of 
20,000  dollars;  and  of  a  fixed  propoition  in  the 
tythes  of  fiih  paid  in  f>me  particular  diftiicfs. 

Iceland  is   noted  for  the  volcanoes  with  which  it 
•  abounds,  as  already  mentioned,  and  which  feem  to   be 
mote  furious  than  any  yet  difcovcrcdin  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe,      indeed,   trom    the  latetl   accounts,    it 
would    feem  that  this   miferable   country   were    little 
other  than  one  continued  volcano.      Mount  Hecla  has 
been    commonly   iaj-pofed     to    be  the  only     burning 
mountain,  or  at  If  alt  the  principal  one,  in  the  iilind: 
(fee  Hecla).   It  has  indeed  been  more  taken  notice  of 
than    many  others  of  as  great  extent,  partly  from   its 
having  had  more  frequent  truptions  than  any  finale 
one,  and  partly  from  its  fituation,   which  txpofes  it  to 
the  fight  of  Ihips   failing   to   Greenland    and    North 
America.     But  in  a  lilt  of  einiptions  published   in    the 
appendix  to  Pennant's  Ardtic  Zoology,  it  appears,  that 
out  of  51  remarkable  ones,  only  one  third  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Hecla,  the  other  mountains  it  feems  being 
no  lefs  aftive  in  the  work  of   dellrutlion  than   this 
celebrated  one.     Thefe  eruptions    take  place   in  the 
mountains  covered    with    ice,  which  the    inhabitants 
wll  Jokuh.     Some    of  thefe,   as  appears  from  a  l;>rge 
map  of  Iceland   made  by  order  of  his  Danilh  Majelly 
in  I  734,  have  been  fwallowed  up.     Probably  the  great 
lakes  met  with  in  this  country  may  have  been  occa- 
fioned  by  the  finking  cf  fuch  mountains,  as  fcveral 
inftances  of  a  fimilar  nature  are  to  be  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.     The  great  Icelandic  lake  called 
Myvatu  may  probably  have  been  one.     Its  bottom  is 
entirely  formed  of  lava,  divided  by  deep  cracks,  which 
Iheltcr     during  winter    the   great  quantity  of  t routs 
■which  inhabit  this  lake.     It  is  now  only  30  feet  deep; 
but  originally  was  much  deeper  ;  being  nearly  filled  up 
in  the  year  1728  by  an  eruption  of  the  ^reat  mountain 
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The  fiery  ftream  took  its  courfe  towards  Iceland. 
Myimlu,  and  ran  into  it  with  an  horrid  noife,  which  -~"V~~ 
continued  till  the  year  J 730. 

"  The  mountains  of  Iceland  (fays  Mr  Pennant)  are 
of  two  kinds,  primitive  and  poltetior.  The  former 
confill  of  ftrata  ufually  regular,  but  fometimes  confu- 
fed.  They  are  formed  of  different  f.rts  of  llone  without 
the  lead  appearance  of  fire.  Some  are  compofed  of 
fand  and  free  ftone,  petrcfilex  or  chirt,  flaty  or  fiiTile 
ftone,  and  various  kinds  ofeaith  or  bole,  and  llcatiias; 
different  forts  of  iz-fca'a  or  conglulinated  ilones  ;  jaf- 
pers  of  different  kinds,  Iceland  crylla!  ;  the  common 
rhomboid  fpathum,  chalcedonies  llratlfjcd,  and io/ry aid; 
zeolites  of  the  moit  elegant  kinds  ;  cryltals,  and  va- 
rious other  fubilances  that  have  no  relation  to  vol- 
canoes. Thefe  primitive  mountains  arc  thofc  called 
Jokuh.  and  are  higher  than  the  others.  One  of  them, 
called  JEJian  or  Rias,  is  6000  feet  high.  It  feems  to 
be  compofed  of  great  and  irregular  rocks  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  piled  on  each  other.  Another,  calle4 
Enntho-g,  is  about  3000  feet  high ;  the  Sn^fcld  Jokul, 
2287  yards  ;  the  Siutfu-'n'mis  or  promontory  of  SniejieU 
is  from  300  to  400  fathoms.  Hornjlrand  or  the  coall 
by  the  north  Cape  Nord  is  very  high,  fiom  300  to 
400  f.ithoms.  1'he  rocks  of  Dratgo  are  feven  ii: 
number,  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  rifing  out  of  the  fea  at 
a  fniall  dillance  from  the  cliffs,  four  of  which  are  of  a  • 
vail  height,  and  have  a  moll  magnificent  appearance. 

"  Eallward  from  the  Sihtfietd  begins  the  Eifberge, 
foaring  to  a  vaft  height  ;  many  paita  of  which  have 
felt  the  efteds  of  fire,  and  in  fome  of  the  melted  rocks 
arc  laige  cavities.  Budda-lektur,  a  rock  at  one  end  of 
this  mountain,  is  alfo  volcanic,  and  has  in  it  a  great 
cavern  hung  with  Ja/a/iila.  The  name  of  SohaLmar 
is  given  to  a  tremendous  range  of  volcanic  rocks,  com- 
pofed entirely  of  flags,  and  covered  in  the  feafon  with 
lea-fowl.  It  would  be  endlefs,  however,  to  mention 
all  the  places  which  bear  the  marks  of  fire  in  varioui- 
fornis,  either  by  having  been  vitri.led,  changed  into  a 
fiery  colour,  r.igged  and  black,  or  bear  the  marks  of 
having  run  for  miles  in  a  Hoping  courfe  towards  the 
fea." 

Thefe  volcanoes,  though  fo  dreadful  in  their  eflPefts, 
feldom  begin  to  throw  out  fire  without  giving  warning. 
A   fubterraneous  rumbling  noife  heard  at  a  confider- 
ablediilance,  as  in  other  volcanoes,  precedes  the  erup. 
tion    for   feveial   days,  with  a  roaring  and  cracking  in 
the  place  from  whence  the  fire  is  about  to  burll  forth  ; 
many  fiery    meteors  are  obferved,  but  generally  unat- 
tended   with    any     violent    concufiion    of   the    earth 
though  fometimes  earthquakes,  of  which  feveral  in- 
fiances  are  recorded,  have  accompanied  thefe  dreadful 
conflagrations.     The  drying  up  of  fmall  lakes,  flreams, 
and  rivulets,  is  alfo  confidered  as  a  fign  of  an  impend- 
ing eruption  ;  and  it  is  thought  to  hallen  the  eruption 
when  a  mountain  is  fo  covered  with  ice,  that  the  holes 
are  flopped  up  through  which  the  exhalations  former- 
ly found  a  free  paffage.     The  imm-cdiate  fign    is  the 
burfling  of  the   mafs    of  ice   with  a  dreadful  noife  • 
flames  then  ifl'ue  forth  from  the  earth,  and  lightning 
and  fire  balls  from  the  fmoke  ;  ftones,    afhes,   &c.  are 
thrown  out  to  vail  diilances.      Egbert  OlafTi-en  relates 
that,   in   an   eruption  of  Kaftlc  giaa  in    1755,  ^  ftone 
weighing  290  pounds  was  thrown  to  the  dillance  of  24. 
Engll 111  miles.     A  quantity  of  white  pumice  llone  is  • 
'fc.  throwa_ 
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Iceland,    thrown  up  by  the  boihng  waters  ;  and  it  is  conjeftured 

'        'f~~~'  with  ijrcat  jjrobabilicy,  that  the  latter  proceeds  from 

the  fea,  as  a  quantity  of  fait,    fiifficient  to  load   feveral 

hotfes,   has  frequently  been  found   after  the  mountain 

has  ccafed  to  burn. 

To    enumerate    the    ravages   of   fo   many  dreadful 
volcanoes,  which  from    time   immemorial  have  contri- 
buted to  render  this  dieary  country  Hill  lefs  habitable 
15         than  it  is  from  the  climate,  would  greatly  exceed  our 
The  coun-   limits.      It  will  be  fufficient  to  give  an  account  of  that 
Vf  ^  t  d     w^'i'^h  happened  in  17B3,  and  which  from  its  violence 
byan  erup-feems  to  have  been  unparalleled  in  hiftory. 
lion  in  Its    firft  figns  were  cbfervtd  on  the  ill  of  June  by 

'?*3-  a  trembling  of  the   earth    in    the  weftern  part  of  the 

province  of  Sliapterfiall.  It  incrtaled  gradually  to  the 
nth,  and  became  at  laft  fo  gieat  that  the  inhabitants 
quitted  their  houfes,  and  lay  at  night  in  tents  on  the 
ground.  A  continual  fmoke  or  iteam  was  perceivtd 
rifing  out  of  the  earth  in  the  northern  and  un- 
inhabited parts  of  the  country.  Tliree  Jirejpouts, 
as  they  were  called,  broke  out  in  different  places,  one 
in  Ulfarjihl,  a  little  to  the  eaft  of  the  river  Slnpta;  ihe 
other  two  were  a  little  to  the  wellward  of  the  river 
Ci.lled  Il-werfi.sfl'wt .  The  river  SLapta  takes  its  rife  in 
the  northcait,  and  running  firlf  wellward,  it  turns  to 
the  fouth,  and  falls  into  tht  fea  in  a  fouthcall  dirctfion. 
Pait  of  its  channel  is  confined  for  about  24  Englilh 
miles  in  length,  and  is  in  fome  places  200  fathoms 
deep,  in  others  100  or  150,  and  its  breadth  in  fome 
places  100,  50,  or  40  fathoms.  Along  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  its  courfe  the  river  is  very  rapid,  though  there 
are  no  confiderable  cataraAs  or  falls.  There  are  feve- 
■  ral  other  fuch  confined  channtls  in  the  country,  but 
this  is  the  mod  confiderable. 

The  three  fitefpouts,  or  flreams  of  lava,  which 
had  broke  out,  united  into  one,  after  having  rifen  a 
confiderable  height  into  the  air,  arriving  at  lall  at  fuch 
an  amazing  altitude  as  to  be  feen  at  the  dlllance  of 
more  than  200  Englifh  miles  ;  the  whole  country,  for 
iiouhle  that  diftance,  being  covered  with  a  fmoke  or 
ileam  not  to  be  defciibed. 

On  the  8th  of  June  this  fire  firll  became  vifible. 
Vaft  quantities  of  fand,  afhes,  and  other  volcanic 
matters  were  ejrctcd,  and  fcattered  over  the  country 
by  the  wind,  which  at  that  time  was  very  high.  The 
atmofphere  was  filled  with  fand,  biimftone,  and  aflies, 
an  fuch  a  manner  as  to  occafion  continual  darknefs  ; 
and  confiderable  damage  was  done  by  the  pumice 
Hones  which  fell,  red  hot,  in  great  quantities.  Along 
with  thefe  a  tenacious  fubllance  like  pitch  fell  in  vail 
quantity  ;  fcmetimes  rolled  up  like  balls,  at  other 
times  like  rings  or  garlands,  which  proved  no  lefs 
detlruftive  to  vegetation  than  the  other.  This  ihower 
having  continued  for  three  days,  the  fire  became  very 
vifible,  and  at  lail  arrived  at  the  amazing  height  already 
mentioned.  Sometimes  it  appeared  in  a  continued 
ftream,  at  others  in  flafhes  or  flames  feen  at  the  riif- 
tance  of  30  or  40  Danilh  miles  ( iRo  or  24c  of  ouis), 
with  a  continual  noife  like  thunder,  which  lalled  the 
whole  furamer. 

The  fame  day  that  the  fire  broke  out  there  fell  a 
vaft  quantity  of  rain,  which  running  in  Itreams  on  the 
hot  ground  tore  it  up  in  large  quantities,  and  brought 
it  down  upon  the  lower  lands.  This  rain  water  was 
much  impregnated  with  acid  and  other  falts,  fo  as  to  be 


highly  corrofive,  and  occafion  a  painful  fenfation  when 
it  lell  on  the  hands  or  face.  At  a  greater  dillance  from  ' 
the  fire  the  air  was  exceflively  cold.  Snow  lay  upon 
the  ground  three  feet  deep  in  fome  places ;  and  in 
others  there  fell  threat  quantities  of  hail,  which  did 
very  much  damage  to  the  cattle  and  every  thing  with- 
out doors.  Thus  the  grafs  and  every  kind  of  vege- 
tation in  thofe  places  neareft  the  fire  was  deftroyed, 
being  covered  with  a  thick  crull  of  fulphureous  and 
footy  matter.  Such  a  quantity  of  vapour  was  raifed 
by  the  conteft  of  the  two  adverfe  elements,  that  the 
fun  was  darkened  and  appeared  like  blood,  the  whole 
face  of  nature  feeming  to  be  changed ;  and  this  ob- 
fcurity  feems  to  have  reached  as  far  as  the  irtand  of 
Britain;  for  during  the  whole  fummer  of  1783,  an 
obfcurity  reigned  throughout  all  parts  of  this  ifland  ; 
the  atmofphere  appearing  to  be  covered  with  a  con- 
tinual haze,  which  prevented  the  fun  from  appearing 
with  his  ufual  fplendor. 

The  dreadful  fccne  above  defcribed  lafted  in  Iceland 
for  feveral  days ;  the  whole  country  was  laid  walle, 
and  the  inhabitants  fled  every  where  to  the  remotell 
parts  of  their  miferable  country,  to  leek  for  fafety  fi-om 
the  fury  of  this  unparalleled  teinpell. 

On  the  firll  breaking  out  of  the  fire,  the  river 
SLipla  was  confidcrably  augmented,  on  the  call  fide  of 
which  one  of  the  fire  fpouts  was  lituated  ;  and  a  li- 
milar  overflow  of  water  was  obferved  at  the  fame  time 
in  the  great  river  Piorfa,  which  runs  into  the  fea  a 
little  to  the  eaftward  of  a  town  called  Orrchalka,  and 
into  which  another  river  called  Tuna,  after  having  run 
through  a  large  traft  ot  barren  and  uncultivated  land, 
empties  itfclf.  But  on  the  l  ith  of  June  the  waters  of 
the  Skapta  were  Itlfened,  and  in  lefs  than  24  hours 
totally  dried  up.  The  day  following,  a  prodigious 
Hream  of  liquid  and  red-hot  lava,  which  the  fire-fpout 
had  difcharged,  ran  down  the  channel  of  the  river. 
This  burning  torrent  n(it  only  filled  up  the  deep  chan- 
nel above  mentioned,  but,  overflowing  the  banks  of 
it,  fpread  itfelf  over  the  whole  valley,  covering  all 
the  low  grounds  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  not  ha- 
ving any  fufficient  outlet  to  empty  itfelf  by,  it  rofe  to  a 
vail  height,  fo  that  the  whole  adjacent  country  was 
overflowed,  infinuating  itfclf  between  the  hills,  and 
covering  fome  of  the  lower  ones.  The  hills  here  are 
not  continued  in  a  long  chain  or  feries,  but  are  fepara- 
ted  from  one  another,  and  detached,  and  between 
them  run  little  rivulets  or  brooks  ;  fo  that,  befides 
filling  up  the  whole  valley  in  which  the  river  Skapta 
ran,  the  fiery  ftream  fpread  itfelf  for  a  confiderable 
diftance  on  each  fide,  getting  vent  between  the  above 
mentioned  hills,  and  laying  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try under  fire. 

The  fpouts  Hill  continuing  to  fupply  frelh  quanti- 
ties of  inflamed  matter,  the  lava  took  its  courfe  up  the 
channel  of  the  river,  overflowing  all  the  grounds  above, 
as  it  had  done  thofe  below  the  place  whence  it  IfTued. 
The  river  was  dried  up  before  it,  until  at  laft  it  was 
flopped  by  the  hill  whence  the  Skapta  takes  its  rife. 
Finding  now  no  proper  outlet,  it  rofe  to  a  prodigious 
height,  and  overflowed  the  village  of  Buland,  confu- 
ming  the  houfes,  church,  and  every  thing  that  flood  in 
its  way  ;  though  the  high  ground  on  which  this  village 
flood  feemed  to  cnfure  it  from  any  danger  of  this 
kind. 

The 
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The  fiery  lake  ftill  increafing,  fpread  itfclf  out  in 
"  length  and  breadth  for  about  xC  Englifli  miles  ;  and 
having  converted  all  this  traft  of  land  into  a  fea  of  lire, 
it  ftretched  itfclf  towards  the  foiith,  and  getting  vent 
again  by  the  river  Skapta  rufhed  down  its  channel 
■with  great  inipetuofuy.  It  was  ftill  coRfined  be- 
tween the  narrow  banks  of  that  river  for  about  fu 
miles  (EngUfh);  bjt  coming  at  lad  into  a  more  open 
jilace,  ii  pouvtd  forth  in  prodigious  torrents  with 
amazing  velocity  and  force  ;  fpreading  itfclf  now  to- 
wards the  fouth,  tearing  up  the  earth,  and  carrying 
on  1*6  fnrface  flaming  woods  ar.d  whatfoevcr  it  met 
with.  In  its  courfe  it  laid  waftc  another  large  diftriifl 
of  land.  The  ground  where  it  came  was  cracked,  and 
fent  forth  great  quantities  of  fleam  long  before  the 
fire  reached  it  ;  and  every  thing  near  the  lake  was 
either  burnt  tip  or  reduced  to  a  fluid  Rate.  In  this 
fituation  matters  remained  fiom  the  I2th  ofJ\meto 
the  I  jth  of  Augull  ;  after  which  the  fitry  lake  no 
longer  fpread  itfclf,  but  neverthelefs  continued  to  burn  ; 
and  when  any  part  of  the  furface  acquired  a  crull  by 
cooling,  it  was(|'jickly  broken  by  the  fire  from  below; 
and  this  tumbling  down  among  the  melted  fubflancc, 
was  rolled  and  toffed  about  with  prodigious  naife  and 
crackling  ;  and  in  many  parts  of  its  furface,  fmall 
fpouts  or  at  leaft  ebullitions  were  formed,  which  con- 
tinued for  feme  length  of  time. 

In  other  directions  this  dreadful  inundation  proved 
no  kfs  deftruftive.  Having  run  through  the  narrow 
part  of  the  channel  of  Wrj/i/<7  as  early  as  the  i  2th  of 
June,  it  ftretched  out  itfelf  towards  the  weft  and  folith- 
weft,  overflowing  all  tlie  flat  country,  and  its  edge 
being  no  lefs  than  70  fathoms  high  at  the  time  it  got 
out  of  the  channel  of  the  river.  Continuing  its  de- 
ftruftive  courfe,  it  overflowed  a  number  of  villages, 
running  in  every  direftion  where  it  could  find  a  vent. 
In  one  place  it  came  to  a  great  cataraft  of  the  river 
Skapta,  about  14  fathoms  in  height,  over  which  it 
was  precipitated  with  tremendous  noife,  and  thiown  in 
great  quantities  to  a  very  confiderable  diftance.  In  a- 
iiother  place  it  flopped  up  the  channel  of  a  large  river, 
filled  a  great  valley,  and  deftroyn'ng  two  villages  by 
approaching  only  within  ico  fathoms  of  them.  Others 
were  overflowed  by  inundations  of  water  proceeding 
from  the  rivers  which  had  been  ftopped  in  their  cour- 
fcs  ;  until  at  laft  all  the  pafTages  on  the  fouth,  eaft, 
and  weft,  being  ftopped,  and  the  fpouts  ftill  fending  up 
incredible  quantities  of  frefh  lava,  it  burft  out  to  the 
north  and  northeaft,  fpreading  over  a  trad;  of  land  48 
miles  long  and  36  broad.  Here  it  dried  up  the  rivers 
Tuna  and  yjxafyrd'i ;  but  even  this  vaft  efi^ufijn  being 
infufficient  to  exhauft  the  fubterrancous  refources  of 
liquid  fire,  a  new  branch  took  its  couife  for  about 
eight  miles  down  the  channel  of  the  river  H'werfsjllot, 
when  coming  again  to  an  open  country,  it  formed 
what  our  author  calls  ay>W/ lake  of  fire,  about  twelve 
miles  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth.  At  laft,  however, 
this  branch  alfo  ftopped  on  the  i6ih  of  Auguft  ;  the 
fiery  fuuntains  ccafed  to  pour  for  thnew  fupplies,  and 
this  moft  aftoniftiing  eruption  came  to  a  period. 

The  whole  extent  of  ground  covered  by  this  dread- 
ful inundation  was  computed  at  no  lefs  than  90  miles 
long  and  42  in  breadth;  the  depth  of  the  lava  being 
from  16  to  20  fathoms.  Twelve  rivers  vtere  dried  up,  20 
or  21   villages  were  deftroycd,   and   224  people  loft 
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their  lives.  The  extent  above  mentioned,  however,  is  Iceland, 
that  only  on  the  fouth,  eaft,  and  weft;  for  that  towards 
the  north  being  over  uninhabited  land,  where  no  body 
cared  to  venture  themfclves,  was  not  exactly  known. 
Some  hills  were  covered  by  this  lava;  others  were 
melted  down  by  its  heat  ;  fo  that  the  whole  had  the 
appearance  of  a  fea  of  red-hot  and  m-lted  metah 

After  this  eruption  two  new  illands  were  thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  One,  ab^ut  three  miles 
in  circumference,  and  about  a  mile  in  height,  made  its 
appearance  in  the  month  of  February  17*^4,  where 
there  was  formerly  100  fathoms  water.  It  was  about 
100  miles  fouthwcft  from  Iceland,  and  48  from  a  clut- 
ter of  fmall  iflands  called  Glerfu^la.  It  continued  for 
fome  time  to  burn  with  great  violence,  fending  forth 
prodigious  quantities  of  pumice  ftones,  fand,  &c.  like 
other  volcanoes.  The  other  lay  to  the  northweft,  be- 
tween Iceland  and  Greenland.  It  burnt  day  and  night 
without  intermiffion  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  and  was 
alfo  very  high,  and  larger  than  the  former.  Since 
that  time,  however,  one  or  both  of  thefe  ill  inds  have 
been  fwallowed  up. 

All  the  time  of  this  great  eruption,  and  for  a  con- 
fiderable time  after,  the  whole  atmofphere  was  loaded 
with  fmoke,  fteain,  and  fulphureous  vapours.  The 
fun  was  fometimes  wholly  invifible;  and  when  it  could, 
be  feen  was  of  a  reddiih  colour.  Moft  of  the  fiflie- 
ries  were  defti-oyed  ;  the  banks  wliere  the  fifti  ufcd  to 
refort  being  fo  changed,  that  the  fiihermen  could  not 
know  them  again  ;  and  the  fmoke  was  fo  thick,  that 
they  could  not  go  far  out  to  fea.  The  rain  water, 
falling  through  this  fmoke  and  fteam,  was  fo  impreg- 
nated with  fait  and  fulphureous  matter,  that  the  hair 
and  even  the  flvin  of  the  cattle  were  deftroyed  ;  and  the 
whole  grafs  of  the  ifland  was  fo  covered  with  foot  and 
pitchy  matter,  that  what  had  efcaped  the  deftruAive 
effeds  of  the  fire  became  poifonous  ;  fo  that  the  cattle 
died  for  want  of  food,  or  pcrilhed  by  eating  thofe 
unwholcfcnne  vegetables.  Nor  were  the  inhabitants 
in  a  much  better  fituation  ;  many  of  them  having  loft 
their  lives  by  the  poifonous  qualities  of  the  fmoke  and 
fteam  with  which  the  whole  atmofpheie  was  filled; 
particularly  old  people,  and  fuch  as  had  any  complaint 
in  the  breaft  and  lungs. 

Before  rne  lire  broke  out  in  Iceland,  there  is  fald  to 
have  been  a  very  remarkable  eruption  in  the  uninha- 
bited parts  of  Greenland  ;  and  that  in  the  norlhern 
parts  of  Norwa-y,  oppofite  to  Greenland,  the  lire  was 
vifible  for  a  long  time.  It  was  alfo  related,  that  when 
the  wind  was  in  the  north,  a  great  quantity  of  allies, 
pumice,  and  brimftone,  fell  upon  the  north  and  well 
coalb  of  Iceland,  which  continued  for  the  whole  fum- 
mer  whenever  the  wind  was  in  that  quarter;  and.  the 
air  was  always  very  much  impregnated  with  a  thick 
fmoke  and  fulphureous  fmelL 

During  the  fall  of  the  ftiarp  rain  formerly  mention- 
ed, there  was  ohferved  at  Trondheim.,  and  other  places, 
iu  Norway,  and  likewife  at  Faw,  an  uncommon  fall  of 
fharp  and  fait  rain,  which  totally  deftroyed  the  leave* 
of  the  trees,  ajid  every  vegetable  it  fell  upon,  by 
fcorthing  them  up,  and  cauling  them  to  wither.  A 
confiderable  quantity^  of  alhes,  fand,  and  other  volcanic 
matters,  fell  at  Faro,  which  covered  the  wliole  furface 
of  the  ground  whenever  the  wind  blew  from  Iceland,, 
though   the   diftatice  between  die  ivvo  places  is  not 
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kfii  than  480  milts.  Sliips  that  were  failing  betwixt 
Copenhagen  and  Norway  were  frequently  covered 
with  afhcs  and  fiilphureoua  matter,  wliich  Ituck  to  the 
marts,  fails,  arid  decks,  bcfmearing  them  all  ever  with 
a  black  and  pitchy  fubilance.  In  many  parts  of 
Holland,  Germany,  and  other  northern  countries,  a 
fiilphuieous  vapour  was  obferved  in  the  air,  accom- 
panied with  a  thick  fmoke,  and  in  fome  places  a  light 
grey-coloured  fubftance  fell  upon  the  earth  every 
iiight  ;  which,  by  yielding  a  bluilh  flame  when  thrown 
into  the  fire,  evidently  (liowed  its  fulphureous  nature. 
On  thofe  nights  in  which  this  fubilance  fell  in  any 
quantity,  there  was  little  or  no  dew  obferved.  Thefe 
appearances  continued,  more  or  lefs,  all  the  months  of 
July,  Auguft,  and  September. 

Some  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  ancient  ftate 
of  this  ifland  have  lately  been  publllhed  by  a  Mr 
Vhorkelyn,  a  native  of  the  country.  From  his  work 
it  appears  that  Iceland,  for  a  very  confiderable  fpace  of 
time,  viz.  from  the  beginning  of  the  loth  to  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century,  was  under  a  republican 
form  of  government.  At  (irll  the  father,  or  head  of 
every  family,  was  an  abfohite  fovereign  ;  but  in  the 
progrefs  of  population  and  improvement,  it  became  ne- 
ceflary  to  form  certain  regulations  for  the  fettlement  of 
difputes  concerning  the  frontiers  of  different  eftates. 
For  this  purpofe  the  heads  of  the  families  concerned  af- 
fembled  thimfilves,  and  formed  the  outlines  of  a  re- 
public. In  the  mean  time  they  carried  on  a  profpe- 
•rous  trade  to  different  parts  ;  fending  (hips  even  to  the 
Levant,  and  to  Conftantinople,  at  that  time  celebra- 
ted as  the  only  feat  of  literature  and  humanity  in  the 
woild.  Deputies  were  likewife  fent  from  this  ifland 
over  land  to  that  capital,  for  the  improvement  of  their 
laws  and  civihzation  ;  and  this  a  whole  century  before 
the  firft  crufade.  In  ihefe  ancient  Icelandic  laws,  there- 
fore, we  meet  with  evident  traces  of  thofe  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  For  example,  befides  a  body  of  written 
laws  which  were  written  every  third  year  to  the  people, 
they  had  two  men  chofen  annually  by  the  heads  of  fa- 
milies, with  confular  power,  not  only  to  enforce  the 
laws  then  in  bein,j,  but  when  thefe  proved  deficient,  to 
aft  as  neccflity  required. 

Thefe  laws  do  not  appear  to  have  Infiifted  capital 
puniihments  upon  any  perfon.  Murderers  were  banifh- 
ed  to  the  iiwod ;  that  is,  to  the  interior  and  uncultiva- 
ted parts  of  the  ifland  ;  where  no  perfo.n  was  allowed 
to  approach  them  within  a  certain  number  of  fathoms. 
In  cafes  of  banifhmcnt  for  lefTcr  crimes,  the  friends  of 
the  offender  were  allowed  to  fupply  him  with  neccffa- 
ries.  The  culprit,  however,  might  be  killed  by  any 
perfon  who  found  him  without  his  bounds  ;  and  he 
might  even  be  hunted  and  dellroyed  in  his  fanftuary, 
provided  he  did  not  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  ifland 
within  a  twelvemonth  after  his  fentence,  which  it  was 
fuppofed  he  might  accomplifh  by  means  of  the  annual 
arrival  and  departure  of  fhips.  Every  man's  perfon 
was  free  until  he  had  forfeited  his  rights  by  fome  ciime 
againil  fociety  ;  and  fo  great  was  their  refpeft  for  in- 
dependence, that  great  indulgence  was  allowed  i6r  the 
power  of  paffion.  If  any  provoking  word  or  beha- 
viour had  been  ufed,  no  punifhment  was  inflided  on 
the  party  who  refented  it,  even  though  he  (hould  have 
.killed  his  adverfary. 
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By  the  laws  of  Iceland,  the   poor  were  comraitttd     Icelanif 
to  the  proteiSion  of  their  nearell  kindred,   who  had  a,  ,     " 
right  to  tlieir  labour  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  work,  , 
and  afterwards  to   indemnification    if  the  poor  perfon 
fhould  acquire   any  property.     Children   were  tibliged 
to  maintain  their  parents   in   their  old  age;  but  if  the 
IStter  had  neglcfted  to  give  them  good  education,  they 
were  abfolved  from  this  duty. 

While  the  republic  of  Iceland  continued  free  and 
independent,  (hips  were  fent  from  the  ifland  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Till  very  lately,  however,  not  a  (hip 
belonged  to  it,  the  little  commerce  it  enjoyed  being 
monopolized  by  a  Danifh  company,  until  in  1786  it 
was  laid  open  to  all  the  fubjefts  of  Denmark.  "  There 
is  at  prefent  (fays  Mr  Pennant  *)  a  revival  of  the  cod  *  '^/ffnilii 
fifliery  on  the  coaft  of  Iceland  from  our  kingdom.  A- ''  '^''^'" 
bout  a  dozen  of  veffels  have  of  late  failed  from  the  ifle  „  °,,°f^' 
of  Thanet,  and  a  few  from  other  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. They  are  either  floops  or  brigs  from  50  to  80 
tons  burden.  A  lugfail  boat,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  the 
herring- fifhery,  failed  laft  feafon  from  Yarmouth  thus 
equipped.  The  crew  confilled  of  five  men  from  the 
town,  and  five  more  taken  in  at  the  Orkneys.  They  had 
twelve  lines  of  120  fathoms  each,  and  200  or  .;oo  hooks; 
fix  heading  knives,  twelve  gutting  and  twel-ve  fplitting 
knives.  They  take  in  18  tons  of  fait  at  Leith,  at  the 
rate  of  three  tons  to  every  thoufand  fifh  ;  of  which 
fix  or  feven  thoufand  is  a  load  for  a  vefTel  of  this  kind. 
They  go  to  fea  about  the  middle  of  April;  return  by 
the  Orkneys  to  land  the  men  ;  and  get  into  their  port 
in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  or  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber. Pjtheas  fays,  that  Iceland  lies  fix  days  failing 
from  Great  Britain.  A  vefTel  from  Yarmouth  was,  in 
the  lalt  year,  exaflly  that  time  in  its  voyage  from  the 
Orkneys  to  Iceland.  With  a  fair  wind  it  might  be 
performed  in  far  lefs  time  ;  but  the  winds  about  the 
Ferroe  ifles  are  generally  changeable." 

IcF.LjiKD  Agate  ;  a  kind  of  precious  flone  met  with 
in  the  iflands  of  Iceland  and  Afccnfion,  employed 
by  the  jewellers  as  an  agate,  though  too  foft  for  the 
purpofe.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  volcanic  produft  ; 
being  folld,  black,  and  of  a  glady  texture.  W^hen 
held  between  tlte  eye  and  the  light,  it  is  femitranfpa- 
rent  and  greenilh  like  the  glafs  bottles  which  con- 
tain much  iron.  In  the  iflands  which  produce  it, 
fuch  large  pieces  are  met  with  that  they  cannot  be 
equalled  in  any  glafs-houfe. 

Iceland  (or  IJIand)  Cr^al.  See  Crystal  (/«- 
land). 

ICENI,  the  ancient  name  of  the  people  of  Suffolk, 
Noifolk,  Cambridge fli ire,  and  Huntingdonfhire,  in 
England. 

ICH-DiEN.  See  Heraldry,  chap.  Iv.  fe<S.  2. 
ICHNEUMON  in  zoology.  See  Viverra. 
Ichneumon,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  genus-  of  flies  of 
the  hymenoptera  order.  The  mouth  is  armed  with 
jaws,  without  any  tongue  ;  the  antennie  have  above 
30  joints ;  the  abdomen  is  generally  petiolated,  join- 
ed to  the  body  by  a  pedicle  or  flalk  ;  the  tail  is  armed 
with  a  (ling,  which  is  inclofed  in  a  d'  uble-valved  cylin- 
drical flieath  ;  the  wings  are  lanceolated  and  plain. 
This  genus  is  exceedingly  numerous.  In  GrWelin's 
or  the  I  3th  edit,  of  the  Syjlema  Nature,  no  fewer  than 
415  fpecies  are  enumeiiited.     They  are  divided  into 
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neiimon.  families,  from  the  colour  of  their  fcutellum  and  an- 
— v"^'  tennx,  as  follow  :  i.  Thofe  with  a  whitifh  fcutcheon, 
and  antennse  annulated  with  a  whitifli  band.  2.  Thofe 
which  have  a  white  efcutcheon,  and  antennse  entirely 
black.  3.  With  a  fcutcheon  of  the  fame  colour  as 
the  thorax  ;  the  antennse  encompafled  with  a  fillet, 
4.  With  a  fcutcheon  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  thorax; 
and  antennx  black  and  fetaceous.  5.  With  fetaceous 
clay  coloured  antenna.  6.  With  fmall  filiform  an- 
tenns,  and  the  abdomen  oval  and  flender. 

One  diftinguiihing  and  ftriking  charader  of  thefe 
fptcies  of  flies  is  the  almoil  continual  agitation  of 
their  antennx.  The  name  of  Ichneumon  has  been  ap- 
plied to  them,  from  the  fervice  they  do  us  by  deftroy- 
ing  caterpillars,  plant-lice,  and  other  infefls ;  as  the 
ichneumon  or  mangoufte  dettroye  the  crocodiles.  The 
variety  to  be  found  in  the  fpecies  of  ichneumons  is 
prodigious  :  among  the  fmaller  fpecies  there  are  males 
who  perform  their  amorous  preludes  in  the  moft  paf 
fionate  and  gallant  manner.  The  pollerior  part  of  the 
females  is  armed  with  a  wimble,  vifible  in  fome  fpe- 
cies, no  ways  difcoverable  in  others  ;  and  that  inftru- 
ment,  though  fo  fine,  is  able  to  penetrate  through  mor- 
tar and  plaiter:  the  ftrudure  of  it  is  more  eafily  feen 
in  the  long-wimbled  fly.  The  food  of  the  family  to 
be  produced  by  this  fly  is  the  larva  of  wafps  or  mafon- 
bees  :  for  it  no  fooner  efpies  one  of  thofe  nells,  but  it 
fixes  on  it  with  its  wimble,  and  bores  through  the 
mortar  of  which  it  is  built.  The  wimble  itfelf,  of  an 
admirable  ftrufture,  confifts  of  three  pieces  ;  two  col- 
lateral ones,  hollowed  out  into  a  gutter,  fcrve  as  a 
(heath,  and  contain  a  compaft,  folid,  dentated  ftem, 
along  which  runs  a  groove  that  conveys  the  egg  from 
the  animal,  who  fupports  the  wimble  with  its  hinder 
legs,  left  it  (hould  break,  and  by  a  variety  of  move- 
ments, which  it  dexteroufly  performs,  it  bores  through 
the  building,  and  depofits  one  or  more  eggs,  according 
to  the  fize  of  the  ichneumon,  though  the  largeft  drop 
but  one  or  two.  Some  agglutinate  their  eggs  upon 
caterpillars  ;  others  penetrate  through  the  caterpillar's 
eggs,  though  very  hard  and  depofit  their  own  in  the 
infide.  When  the  larva  is  hatched,  its  head  is  fo  fi- 
tuated.  that  it  pierces  the  caterpillar,  and  penetrates  to 
its  very  entrails.  Thefe  larvse  pump  cut  the  nutritious 
juices  ot  the  caterpillar,  without  attacking  the  vitals 
of  the  creature  ;  who  appears  healthy,  and  even  fome- 
times  transforms  itfelf  to  a  chryfalis.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  fee  thofe  caterpillars  fixed  upon  trees,  as 
•  if  they  were  fitting  upon  their  eggs,  and  it  is  after- 
wards difcovered  that  the  larvse,  which  were  within 
their  bodies,  have  fpun  their  threads,  with  which,  as 
with  cords,  the  caterpillars  are  fattened  down,  and  fo 
perifh  miferably.  The  ichneumons  performed  fpecial 
fervice,  in  the  years  1731  and  1732  ;  by  multiplying 
in  the  fame  proportion  as  did  the  caterpillars,  their 
larvjE  deftroyed  more  of  them  than  could  be  effefted  by 
human  indufti-y.  Thofe  larvas,  when  on  the  point  of 
turning  into  chryfalids,  fpin  a  filky  cod.  Nothing  is 
more  furprifing  and  Angular  than  to  fee  thofe  cods 
leap  when  placed  on  the  table  or  hand.  Plant-lice, 
the  larva;  of  the  curculiones,  and  fpider's  eggs,  are  al- 
fo  fometimes  the  cradle  of  the  ichntumon-fly.  Car- 
cafes  of  plant-lice,  void  of  motion,  are  often  found  on 
rofe-tree  leaves  ;  they  are  the  habitation  of  a  fmall 
Jarva,  which,  after  having  eaten  up  the  entrails,  de- 
Vot.  IX.  Parti. 
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ftroys  the  fprlngs  and  inward  economy  of  the  plant- 
loufe,  performs  its  metamorphofis  under  fhelter  of  the 
ptUicle  which  enfolds  it,  contrives  itfelf  a  fmall  cir- 
cular outlet,  and  fallies  forth  into  open  air.  There 
are  ichneumons  in  the  woods,  who  dare  attack  fpiders, ' 
run  them  through  with  their  Ring,  tear  them  to  pieces, 
and  thus  avenge  the  whole  nation  of  flies  of  fo  formi- 
dable a  foe  :  others,  deflitute  of  wings  (and  thofe  are 
females),  depofit  their  eggs  in  fpiders  nefts.  The  ich- 
neumon of  the  bedeguar,  or  fweet  briar  fponge,  and 
that  of  the  rofe-tree,  perhaps  only  depofit  their  eggg 
in  thofe  places,  becaufe  they  find  other  infefts  on 
which  they  feed.  The  genus  of  the  ichneumon-flies 
might  with  propriety  be  termed  a  race  of  diminutive 
canibals. 

ICHNOGRAPHY,  in  perfpcftive,  the  view  of 
any  thing  cut  oflF  by  a  plane,  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
jull  at  the  bafe  of  it. —  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  'X'®"  footjlep,  and  ^(^p^  I  -write,  as  being  a 
defcription  of  the  footfteps  or  traces  of  a  work. 

Among  painters  it  fignifits  a  defciiption  of  images 
or  of  ancient  ftatues  of  marble  and  copper,  of  buds 
and  femi-bufts,  of  paintings  in  frefco,  mofaic  works, 
and  ancient  pieces  of  miniature. 

ICHOGLANS,  the  grand  fignior's  pages  ferving 
in  the  feragho.  Thefe  are  the  children  of  Chriftian 
parents,  either  taken  in  war,  purchafed,  or  fent  in 
prefents  from  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  dillant 
provinces  ;  they  are  the  moll  fprightly,  beautiful,  and 
well-made  that  can  be  met  with  ;  and  are  always  re- 
viewed and  approved  of  by  the  grand  fignidr  himfelf 
before  they  are  admitted  into  the  feraglios  of  Pera, 
Gonftantinople,  or  Adrianople,  being  the  three  col- 
leges where  they  are  educated,  or  fitted  for  employ- 
ments, according  to  the  opinion  the  court  entertains 
of  them. 

ICHOR,  properly  fignifies  a  thin  watery  humour 
like  ferum  ;  but  is  fometimes  uftd  for  a  thicker  kind 
flowing  from  ulcers,  called  aUoJ'aniej. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA,  Isinglass,  a  preparation 
from  the  fi(h  known  by  the  name  of  /lu/b.  See 
AcciPENSER.  The  w^ord  Is  Greek,  formed  of 
•X^"'  fifh,  and  ^"-lo.a.  glue. — The  method  of  making 
Ifinglafs  was  long  a  fccret  in  the  hands  of  the  Ruf- 
fians; but  hath  lately  been  difcovered,  and  thefcUowing 
account  of  it  publiihed  by  Humphrey  Jackfon,  Efq; 
in  the  63d  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftiuns. 

"  All  authors  who  have  hitherto  delivered  pro- 
celTes  for  making  ichthyocolla,  filh^lue,  or  ifinglafs, 
have  greatly  miftaken  both  its  conftituent  matter  and 
preparation. 

"  To  prove  this  aflertion,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  recite  what  Pomet  fays  upon  the  fubjedt,  as  he  ap- 
pears to  be  the  principal  author  whom  tlie  reft;  have  co- 
pied. After  defcribing  the  fifh,  and  referring  to  a 
cut  engraved  from  an  original  in  his  cuftody,  he  fays  : 
'  As  to  the  manner  of  making  the  ifinglafs,  the  finewy 
parts  of  the  fifli  are  boiled  in  water  till  all  of  them  be 
diflolved  that  will  diftblve  ;  then  the  gluey  liquor  is 
ftrained,  and  fet  to  cool.  Being  cold,  the  fat  is  care- 
fully taken  off,  and  the  liquor  itftlF  boiled  to  a  jjil 
eonfiftency,  then  cut  to  pieces,  and  made  into  a  twift, 
bent  in  form  of  a  crefcent,  as  commonly  fold;  then 
hung  upon  a  ftring,  and  carefully  dried.' 

"  From  this  account,   it   might  be  rationally  con- 
N  eluded. 
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clawed,  diat  every  fpecies  of  fidi  which  contained  ge-  fpeciSc  gravity,  arranged  themfelves  accordingly,  and  Ichthyi 
latuioud  principles  would  yi»;ld  ilinglafs :  and  this  pa-  fell  in  a  combined  ftate  to  the  bottom,  throngh  the  '^"""• 
lily  of  rtafoiiing  feema  to  have  glvr^n  rife  to  the  hally     well-known    laws  of  gravitation;    for,   in   this   cafe,  """ 

tonclufions  of  thofe  who  ilienuoully  vouch  for  the  there  is  no  eleAive  attraftion,  as  foiiie  have  imagined, 
excra^lion  of  lunghifs  from  fturgeon  ;  but  as  that  tifh  which  bears  the  kail  alfmity  with  what  frequently  oc- 
18  eafily  procurable,  the  negligence  of  afcettaiuing  the     curs  in  chemical  decompofnions. 

faft  by  txperiment  feems  inexcufable.  "  If  what  is  commercially  termed  longax  p)nrljlap\ed 

"  In  my  firll  attempt  to  difcover  the  conftituent  tfinglafs  be  ftetptd  a  few  houis  in  fair  coW  water,  the 
parts  and  manufacture  of  ifinglafs,  relying  too  much  entwilled  membranes  will  expand,  and  rcaffume  their 
upon  the  authority  of  fome  chemical  authors  whole  original  beautiful  (b)  hue,  and,  by  a  dexterous  addrefs, 
veracity  I  had  experienced  in  many  other  intlances,  may  be  perfeftly  unfolded.  By  this  Ample  operation, 
I  found  myfelf  conllantly  difappointcd.  Glue,  not  we  find  that  ifinglafs  is  nothing  more  than  certain 
jllnglafs,  was  the  rcfult  of  every  procefs  j  and  al-  membranous  parts  of  li{hes,  divetled  of  their  native  mu- 
though,  in  the  fame  view,  a  journey  to  Rufl'ia  proved  colity,  rolled  and  twilled  into  the  forms  above  mention- 
fruiclefs,    yet   a   Heady   prefevcrance    in    the    refcarch     ed,  and  dried  in  open  air. 

proved  not  only  fucccfsful  as  to    this  objefl,  but,    in  "  The  founds,  or  air-bladders,  of  frefh   water   fifh 

the  purfuitj    to  difcover  a  n--linous  matter    plentifully     In  general,   are    preferred  for  this   purpufe,    as   being 

the  moll  tranfparent,  flexible,  delicate  fubftances. 
Thcfe  conllltute  the  finelt  forts  of  ifinglafs  ;  thofe 
called  book  and  ordinary  Jiaple,  are  made  of  the  intef- 
tines,  and  piobably  of  the  piritonzeum  of  the  ii(h. 
The  belluga  yields  the  greateil  quantity,  as  being  the 


procurable  in  the  Britifii  fi.ihcries,  which  has  been 
found  by  ample  experience  to  anfwtr  fimilar  purpofes. 
It  is  now  no  longer  a  fecret,  that  our  (a)  lakes  and 
rivers  in  North  America  aie  flocked  with  immenfe 
quantities  of  tifli,   faid  to  be  the    fame  fpecies' with 


thofe  in  Mufcovy,  and  yielding  the  fincft  ifinglafs;  the  largefl  and  moll  plentiful  tifh  in  the  Mufcovy  rivers;  but 

iilheries   whereof,   under    due    encouragement,    would  the  founds  of  all  trtfli-water   fifh  yield,   more   or   lefs, 

doubtlcfs  fupply  all  Europe  with  this  valuable  article.  fine  ifinglafs,   particularly   the  fmallcr  forts,   found  in 

"   No  artihcial  Jieat   is   neccffary  to  the  produtlion  prodigious  quantities  in   the   Cafpian  Sea,  and  feveral 

of  ifinglafs,   neither  is  the  matter  diffolved    for    this  hundred  miles  beyond  Aflracan,  in  the  Wolga,  Yaik, 

purpofc  ;  for,  as  the  continuity  of  its  fibres  would  be  Don,  and  even  as  far  as  Siberia,  where  it  is  called  if /<■  or 

deftroyed  by  folution,  the   mals  would  become  brittle  lla  by  the  natives,  which  implies  a  glutinous   matter; 

in  drying,  and   fnap   Ihort  alunder,   which   is  always  it  is  the  bafis  of  the  Ruffian  glue,  which  is  preferred  to 

the   cafe   with  glue,   but    never   with   ifinglafs.      The  all  other  kinds  for  its  flrengtb. 


latter,  indeed,  may  be  refolved  into  glue  with  boil- 
ing water ;  but  its  fibrous  recompofition  would  be 
found  imprafticable  afterwards,  and  a  fibrous  texture 
is  one  of  the  moll  dillinguiihing  charaderiflics  of  ge- 
nuine ifinglafs. 

"  A  due   confideration    that  an  imperfcifl   folution 


"  The  founds,  which  yield  the  finer  ifinglafs.  confid 
of  parallel  fibres,  and  are  eafily  rent  longitudinally  ; 
but  the  ordinary  forts  are  found  compofed  of  double 
membranes,  whofe  fibres  crofs  each  other  obliquely,  re- 
fembliug  the  coats  of  a  bladder  :  hence  the  former  are 
more   readily  pervaded    and  divided  with  fubacid  li- 


f  ifinglafs,   called  fining  by    the  brewers,   potrclfed  a     quors ;  but  the  latter,  through  a  peculiar  kind  of  in- 
peculiar   property  of  clarifying  malt-liquors,   induced     tcrwoven  texture,  are  with  great  difficulty  torn  afun- 


me  to  atlempLJts  analyfis  in  cold  fubacid  menftruums 
One  ounce  and  an  half  of  good  ifinglafs,  lleeped  a  few 
days  in  a  gallon  of  llalc  beer,  was  converted  into 
oood  fining,  of  a  remarkably  thick  conGllence:  the 
lame  quantity  of  glue,  under  fimilar  treatment,  yielded 
only  a  mucilaginous  liquor,  refembling  diluted  gum- 
water,  which,  inilead  of  clarifying  beer,  increafed 
both  its  tenacity  and  turbidnefs,  and  communicated 
other  properties  in  no  refpeft  correfponding  with  thofe 


der,  and  long  refill  the  power  of  the  fame  menllruum  ; 
yet,  when  duly  refolved,  are  found  to  aCl  with  equal 
energy  in  clarifying  liquors. 

"  Ifinglafs  receives  its  difTetent  fhapes  In  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

"  The  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed,  particularly 
the  founds,  are  taken  from  the  fifli  while  fweet  and 
fretli.  flit  open,  wafl'ed  from  their  (['nwy  fortl,:t,  divefl- 
ed  of  every  thin  membrane  which  envelopes  the  found. 


of  uenuine   fining.      On  commixing  three  fpoonfuls  of  and  then  expofed  to  llifFen  a  little  in  the  air.      In  this 

the  folution  of  ifinelafs  with  a  gallon   of  malt  liquor,  ftate,  they  are  formed  into  rolls  about  the  thicknefs  of 

in   a   tall   cylindrical    glafs,  a  vafl  number  of  curdly  a  linger,  and  in  length  according  to  the  intended  fize 

malfes  became  prefently  formed,  by  the  reciprocal  at-  of  the   flaple  :  a  thin  membrane  is  generally   felefted 

tratlion  of  the  particles  of  ifinglafs  and  the  feculen-  for  the  centre  of  the  roll,  round  which  the  refl  are 

eies  of  the  beer,  which,  increafing  in  magnitude  and  folded  alternately,  and  about  half  an  inch  of  each  ex- 
tremity 


(a)  As  the  lakes  of  North  America  lie  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude  with  the  Cafpian  Sea,  particularly  lake  Su- 
perior, which  is  faid  to  be  of  greater  extent,  it  was  conjeftured  they  might  abound  with  the  fame  forts  of  fifli  ; 
and  in  confequence  of  public  advertifements  diflributed  in  various  parts  of  North  America,  offering  premiums 
for  the  founds  of  fturgeon  and  other  fifh,  for  the  purpofe  ikf  making  ifinglafs,  fevcral  fpecimens  of  tine  ifinglafs, 
the  produce  of  fifli  taken  in  thefe  parts,  have  been  lately  fent  to  England,  with  proper  attellations  as  to  the  un- 
limited quantity  which  may  be  procured. 

(li)  If  the  tranfparent  ifinglafs  be  held  in  certain  pofitions  to  the  light,  it  frequently  exhibits  beautiful  prif- 
matic  colours. 
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trcmity  of  the  roll  is  turned  inwards, 
menlions  being  thus  obtained,  the  two  ends  of  what 
ia  cslli-d  Jlort  Jlapk  ars  pinned  together  with  a  fmall 
wooden  peg  ;  the  middle  of  the  roll  is  then  prefTcd  a 
little  downwards,  which  gives  it  the  rcfeniblance^f  a 
heart- Ihape  ;  and  thus  it  is  laid  on  boards,  oi  hung  up 
in  the  air  to  dry.  The  founds,  which  compofe  the 
long-ftaple,  are  longer  than  the  former  ;  but  the  ope- 
rator lengthens  this  fort  at  pleafure,  by  intcrfolding 
the  ends  of  one  or  more  pieces  of  the  found  with  each 
other.  Tl'.e  extremities  are  failcned  with  a  peg,  like 
the  former  ;  but  the  middle  part  of  the  roll  is  bent 
more  confiderably  downwards  ;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
ftrve  the  fnape  of  the  thiee  obtufe  angles  thus  formed, 
a  piece  of  round  ifick,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, is  faftened  in  each  angle  with  fmall  wooden 
pegs,  in  ihe  fame  manner  as  the  ends.  In  this  Hate, 
it  is  permitted  to  dry  long  enough  to  retain  its  form, 
when  the  pegs  and  flicks  are  taken  out,  and  the 
diying  completed;  laflly,  the  pieces  of  ifinglafs  are 
colhgattd  in  rows,  by  running  packthread  through 
the  peg-holes,  for  convenience  of  package  and  expor- 
tation. 

"  The  membranes  of  the  iooi  fort,  being  thick 
and  refiatlory,  will  not  admit  a  fimilar  formation  with 
the  preceding  ;  the  pieces,  therefore,  after  their  fides 
are  folded  inwardly,  are  bent  in  the  centre,  in  fuch 
manner  that  the  oppofite  lides  refemble  the  Cover  of  a 
book,  from  wlience  its  name  ;  a  peg  being  run  acrofs 
the  middle,  fallens  the  fides  together,  and  thus  it  is 
dried  like  the  former.  This  fort  is  interleaved,  and 
the  pegs  run  acrofs  the  ends,  the  belter  to  prevent  its 
unfolding. 

"  That  called  caie-ijinglafs  is  formed  of  the  bits 
and  fragments  of  the  Itaple  forts,  put  into  a  flat  me- 
talline pan,  with  a  very  little  water,  and  heated  juft 
enough  to  make  the  parts  cohere  like  a  pancake  when 
it  is  dried  ;  but  frequently  it  is  overheated,  and  fuch 
pieces,  as  before  obfervtd,  are  ufelefs  in  the  bufinefs 
of  fining.  Experience  has  taught  the  confumers  to 
rejecl  them. 

"  Ilinglafs  is  beft  made  in  the  fummer,  as  froft 
gives  it  a  difagreeable  colour,  deprives  it  of  weight, 
and  impairs  its  geldcinoiis  principles  ;  its  fathiouable 
forms  are  iinneceffary,  and  frequently  injurious  to  its 
native  qualities.  It  is  common  to  find  oily  putiid 
matter,  and  exuvlit  of  infttts,  between  the  implicated 
membranes,  which,  through  the  inattention  of  the 
cellarman,  often  contaminate  wines  and  malt-lfquors  in 
the  act  of  clarification.  Thtfe  peculiar  (hapts  might, 
probably,  be  introduced  originally  with  a  view  to  con- 
ceal and  difguile  the  real  fiibllance  of  ifinglafs,  ^aA 
prcitrve  the  monopoly  ;  but,  as  the  malic  is  now  taken 
off,  it  cannot  be  doubted  to  anfwcr  every  parpofe  more 
effeiflually  in  its  native  llate,  without  any  fubfequent 
manufacture  whatever,  efpecially  to  the  principal  con- 
fumers, who  hence  will  be  enabled  to  procure  fuffici- 
tnt  fiipply  from  the  Britilh  colonies.  Until  this  lauda- 
ble end  can  be  lully  accomplllhed,  and  as  a  fpecits  of 
ifinglafs,  more  eafily  produccable  from  the  marine 
filheries,  may  probably  be  more  immediately  encou- 
raged, it  may  be  manufatlurtd  as  follows  : 

"  I  he  founds  of  cod  and  ling  bear  great  analogy 
with  thofe  of  the  acdpenfcr  genus  of  L.inna;u8  and  Ar- 
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The  due  di-  tedi  ;  and  are  in  general  fo  well  known  as  to  require  Ichthy  > 
no  particular  deicription.  The  Newfoundland  and 
Iceland  fifheimen  fplit  open  the  lifh  as  foon  as  taken, 
and  throw  the  back  bonts,  with  the  founds  annexed, 
in  a  heap  ;  but  previous  to  incipient  putrefadlion,  the 
founds  are  cut  out,  walhed  from  their  fliines,  and  fak- 
ed for  ufe.  In  cutting  out  the  founds,  the  intercoftal 
parts  are  left  behind,  which  are  much  the  bell  ;  the 
Iceland  filhermen  are  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  they  beat 
the  bone  upon  a  block  with  a  thick  llick,  till  the 
pockets,  as  they  terra  them,  come  out  eafily,  and  thus 
preferve  the  found  entire.  If  the  founds  have  been 
cured  with  fait,  that  muft  be  diffolvcd  by  llceping 
them  in  water  before  they  are  prepared  for  ifinglafs ; 
the  frtfh  found  muft  then  be  laid  upon  a  block  of 
wood,  whofe  furface  is  a  little  elliptical,  to  the  end  of 
which  a  fmall  hair-bruftl  is  nailed,  and  with  a  faw  knife 
the  membranes  on  each  tide  of  the  lound  mull  be  fcra- 
ped  off.  The  knife  is  rubbed  upon  the  brufh  occa- 
fionally,  to  clear  its  teeth  ;  the  pockets  are  cut  open 
with  fciffars,  and  peifedtly  cleanfed  of  the  mucous  mat- 
ter with  a  coarfe  cloth  ;  the  founds  are  afterwards 
walhed  a  few  minutes  in  lime-water  in  order  to  abforb 
their  oily  principle,  and  latUy  in  clear  water.  They 
arc  then  laid  upon  nets  to  dry  in  the  air ;  but  if  in- 
tended to  refemble  the  foreign  ifinglafs,  the  founds  of 
cod  will  ©Illy  admit  of  that  called  boal^  but  thofe  of 
ling  both  Ihapea.  The  thicker  the  founds  are,  the  bet- 
ter the  ilinglafs,  colour  excepted  ;  but  that  is  immate- 
rial to  the  brewer,   who  is  its  chief  confumer. 

"  This  ifinglals  refolves  into  fining,  like  the  other 
forts,  in  fubacid  liquors,  as  Hale  beer,  cyder,  old  hock, 
&c.  and  in  equal  quantities  produces  fimllijr  effedfs 
upon  turbid  liquors,  except  that  it  falls  fpeedier  and 
cloler  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  velTcl,  as  may  be  demon- 
ftrated  in  tall  cylindrical  glalTes  ;  but  foreign  ifinglafs 
retains  the  confiilency  of  fining  preferably  in  warm 
weather,  owing  to  the  greater  tenacity  of  its  native 
mucilage. 

"  Vegetable  acids  are,  in  every  refpeft,  beft  adap- 
ted  to  fining:  the  mineral  acids  are  too  corrofive,  and 
even  infalubrious,  in  common  beverage. 

"  It  is  remarkable,  that,  during  the  converfion  of 
ifinglafs  into  fining,  the  acidity  of  the  menftruum  feems 
greatly  dimininied,  at  leall  to  taile ;  noi  on  account  of 
any  alkaline  property  in  the  ifinglafs,  probably,  but 
by  its  invcloping  the  acid  particles.  It  is  hkewlfe  re- 
ducible into  jelly  with  alkaline  liquors,  which  indeed 
are  folvtnts  of  all  animal  matters  ;  even  cold  lime-wa- 
ter dilfolves  it  into  a  pulpous  nm^ma.      Notwitliftand- 


ing  this  is  inadmilTible  as  fining,  on  account  of  the 
raenllruum,  it  produces  admirable  effects  in  other  re- 
fpedts :  for,  on  commixture  with  compofiilons  of  pla- 
ller,  lime,  &c.  for  ornamenting  walls  expoled  to  vicif- 
fitudes  of  weather,  it  adds  firmncfs  an  1  permanency  to 
the  cement ;  and  if  common  brick  raottar  be  worked 
up  with  this  jelly,  it  foon  becomes  almoft  as  hard  as 
the  brick  itfclf :  but,  for  this  purpofc,  it  Is  more  com- 
modioufly  prepared,  by  diflolving  it  in  cold  water,  aci- 
dulated with  vitriolic  acid  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  acid 
quits  the  jelly,  and  fotms  with  the  lime  i.  fdenltic  mafs, 
wliile,  at  the  fame  time,  the  jelly  being  deprived  in 
fomc  mcature  of  its  moillure,  through  the  formation 
of  an  indilfoluble  concrete  amon^ll  its  parts,  foon 
N    2  dries. 
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driec,  and  hardens  into  a  firm  body  ;  whence  its  fu-  Thoracic,  yugular,  and  AbJommal,  he  copies  from  Lin-  Icht!>y 
perior  ftrcngth  and  durability  are  eafily  compre-  hkus  :  who  founds  this  fyilem  on  a  comparifon  of  the  '"**? 
hended.  ventral   fins  to   tlie  feet   of  land-animals  or  reptiles  ; '       '" 

''  It  has  long  been  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  flur-  and  either  from  the  want  of  them,  or  their  particular 
geon,  on  account  of  its  cartilaginous  nature,  would  fituation  in  refpeft  to  the  other  fms,  eftablifhes  his 
yield  great  quantities  of  ifinglafs  ;  but,  on  txamina-  fedtions.  —  In  order  to  render  them  perfectly  in;elh- 
tion,  no  part  of  this  fifh,  except  the  inner  coat  of  the  gibte,  it  is  nectfiary  to  refer  to  thofe  fcveral  organs  of 
found,  promifed  the  leaft  fucccfs.  This  being  full  of  movement,  and  foine  other  parts,  in  a  perfcCl  tifli,  or 
rugit,  adheres  fo  firmly  to  the  external  membrane,  one  taken  out  of  the  three  lall  feftions.  In  iv.  4. 
which  is  ufelefs,  that  the  labour  of  feparating  them  (the  Haddock),  a,  is  the  pedoial  fins  ;  h,  ventrjl  fins; 
fupcrfedes  the  advantage.  The  inteftines,  however,  c,  anal  fins  ;  d-,  caudal  fin,  or  the  tail  ;  e,  e,  e,  dorfal 
which  in  the  larger  fidi  extend  ftvcral  yards  in  length,  fins  :  f,  bony  plates  that  cover  the  gills  ;  g.,  branchi- 
being  cleanfed  from  their  mucus,  and  dried,  were  oilegous  rays  and  their  membranes  ;  h,  lateral  or  iiJe 
found  fuiprifingly  ftrong  and  elattic,  refembling  cords     line. 

mnde  with  the  inteftines  of  other   animals,  commonly         SeA.    I.   Apodal  :   The  mod  imperfeft,   wanting 
called  cal-pil,    and,    from   fome    trials,    promifed  fu-     the   ventral   fins  ;   illuftrated    by    the   Conger,   fig     3. 

This  alio  expiefl'es  the  union  of  the  dorfal  and  arial 
fins  with  the  tail,  as  is  found  in  fome  few  filh  — (ie- 
nera  ;  The  Etl,  Wolf-filh,  Launce,  Morris,  Sword- 
fi(h. 

Soft.  2.  Jugular  :  The  ventral  fins  b,  placed  be- 
fore the  ptdoral  fins  a,  as  in  the  Haddock,  fig.  4 ~ 

Genera  :   The  DragoUtt,   Wctver,    Codfifh,   Blenny. 

Seit.  3.  rH0R,ACic  :  The  ventral  llns  a,  placed  be- 
neath the  pcttjral  lins  b,  as  in  the  Father  Lalhcr, 
fig-  5- — Genera  :  The  Goby,  Bull-head,  Dorec, 
Flounder,  Gilt-head,  Wrad'e,  Perch,  Stickleback, 
Mickirel,   Sui  mullet.  Gurnard. 


perior  advantages  when  applied  to  mechanic  opera- 
tions." 

Ifinglafs  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine  ;  and  may  be 
given  in  a  thin  acrimonious  flate  of  the  juices,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  vegetable  gums  and  mucilages, 
regard  being  had  to  ihcir  different  difpofition  to  putre- 
fcence. 

ICHTHYOLOGY,  the  fcicnce  of  fiHies,  or  that 
part  of  zoology  which  treats  of  fifhes.      See  Fish. 

Fiflies  form  the  fourth  clafs  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
nseau  fyltem  This  clafs  is  there  arranged  into  fix  or- 
ders,    under   three  great   divifions  ;    none  of    which. 


however,  include  the  cetaceous  tribes,  or  the  whale, 
doljihlii,  &c.  thefe  forming  an  order  of  the  clafs  Mam- 
MALi,\  in  the  fame  fyllem.     See  Zoology. 

Mr  Pennant,  in  his  Britlfh  Zoology,  makes  a  dif- 
ferent and  very  judicious  arrangement,  by  which  the 
cctE  are  reltared  to  their  proper  rank.     He  diitributes 


Scit.  4.  Abdominal:  The  ventral  fins  placed  be- 
hind the  pectoral  lins,  as  in  the  Minow,  fig.  6.  —  Ge- 
nera :  The  Loche,  Salmon,  Pike,  Argentine,  Athe- 
rine,   Mullet,   Flying  filh,  Herrijig,  Carp. 

Naturalilis  obfcrve  an  exceeding  great  dtgree  of  wif-  sh-ingol 
dom  in  the  llrudture  of  filhes,  and  in  their  conforma-  ri  he-  aj 
fifh  into  three  divifions,  comprehending  fix  orders,  t ion  to  the  element  in  which  they  are  to  live.  Mofl  nnralily 
His  divifions  are,  into  Cetaceous,  Cartilaginous,  and  of  them  have  the  fame  external  form,  fha;p  at  either '^"^'"'^' 
Bony.  end,  and   fwcUiug  in  the   middle,  by   which   they  are  "''""'"• 

l)iv.  I.  Cftacwvs  Fifh  ;  the  charafters  of  which  enabled  to  traverfe  the  fluid  in  which  they  refide  with 
are  the  following  :  No  gills  ;  an  orifice  on  the  top  of  greater  velocity  and  eafe.  This  Ihape  is  in  fome  mcafure 
the  head,  through  which  they  breathe  and  ejedl  imitated  by  men  in  thofe  veiTcls  which  they  defign  to 
water;  a  flat  or  horizontal  tail;  exemplified  in  fail  with  the  grcateft  fwiftnefs ;  but  the  progrefs  of 
Plate  CCLI.  (lower  compartment),  fig.  j.  by  the  the  fwiftefl:  failing  fh'p  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  fifhes. 
Beaked  Whale,  borrowed   from   Dale's   Hift.    Harw.     Any  of  the  large  fifhts  overtake  a  fhip  in  full  fail  with 

the  greatcll  cafe,  play   round  it  as  though  it  did  not 
move  at  all,   and  can  get  before  it  at  pleafure. 

The  chief  inllruni;nts  of  a  filli's  motion  have  been, 


411.   Tab.  xiv.  —  This   divifion  comprehends  three  ge- 
nera ;  the  Whale,  Cachalot,  and  Dolphin. 

Div.  II.  Cartilagisovs  Fijh ;  the  characters  of 
which  are  :  Breathing  through  ceitain  apertures,  ge- 
nerally placed  on  each  fide  the  neck  ;  but  in  fome  in- 
ftances  beneath,  in  fome  above,  and  from  one  to  feven 
in  number  on  each  part,  except  in  the  pipe-fifh,  which 
has  only  one;  the  mufcles  fuppoited  by  caitilages  in- 
ftead  of  bones.  Example,  the  Picked  Dog-fifli,  fig.  2. 
a.  The  lateral  apertures. — The  genera  are,  the  Lam- 
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fuppofed  to  be  the  fins ;  which  in  fome  are  much  more  gn.sandt 
numerous  than  in  others.  A  fifh  completely  fitted  foruffifhcj, 
fwimming  with  rapidity,  is  generally  furnilhed  with 
two  pair  of  fins  on  the  fides,  and  three  fingle  ones, 
two  above,  and  one  below.  But  it  does  not  always 
happen  that  the  fifh  which  has  the  greateft  number  of 
fins  is  the  fwiftefl   fwimmer.     The    fhark  is   thought 


prey,  Skate,  Shark,  Filhing-frog,  Sturgeon,  Sun-fifli,  to  be  one  of  the  fwiftefl  fifhes,  and  yet  it  has  no  fins 

Lump-fifh,   Pipe-fifh.  on  its  belly  ;  the  haddock  feems  to  bi."  more  completely 

Div.  III.  BoNr  Ft/h  ;  includes  thofe  whofc  mufcles  fitted  for  motion,  and  yet  it  does  not  move  fo  fwiftly. 

arc  fupported  by  bones  or  fpines,  which  bieatlie  thro'  It  is  even  obfervable,    that  fome  fifhes  which  have  no 

gills  covered  or  guarded  by  thin  bony  plates,  open  on  fins  at  all,  fuch  as  lobfl»rs,  dart  forward  with  prodigi- 

the  fide,  and   dilatable  by  means  of  a  certain  row  of  oils  rapidity,  by  means  of  their  tail  ;  and   the  inflru- 

bones  on  their  lower   part,  each  feparated    by  a  thin  mcnt  of  progreffive  motion,  in  all  fifhes,  is  now  found 

web  ;  which   bones   are   called  the   radii  branchioJ}cgi ,  to  be  the  tail.     The  great   ufe  of  the  fins   is  to  keep 

or  tht  gill  CLvering  rays.     The  tails  of  all  the  fifh  that  the  body  in  equilibrio  :  and  if  the  fins  are   cut  off,  the 

form  this  divifion  are  placed  in  a  fituation  perpendicu-  filh  can  flill  fwim  ;   but   will   turn    upon  its  fides  or  its 

lar  to  the  body  ;  and  this  is  an  invariable  charafter.  back,  without    being  able   to   keep   itfelf  in  an  ereCL 


The   great   feftions  of  the  Bony  Filh  into  Atodd,     pollore  as  before. 


If  the  filh.  defiles  to  turn,  a  blow 

from. 
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from  the  tail   fends  it  about  in  an  inftant ;  but  if  the 
tail  ilrikes  both  ways,   then  the  motion  is  progreffive. 

All  fifhes  are  furniftied  with  a  flimy  glutinous  mat- 
ter, which  defends  their  bodies  from  the  immediate 
contaft  of  the  furroimding  fluid,  and  which  likewife, 
in  all  probability,  affifts  their  motion  through  the  wa- 
ter. Benrath  this,  in  many  kinds,  is  found  a  llrong 
covering  of  fcalcs,  which,  like  a  coat  of  mail,  defends 
it  ftill  more  powerfully  ;  and  under  that,  before  we 
come  to  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  body,  lies  an  oily 
fubrtance,  wliich  alfo  tends  to  preferve  the  requifite 
warmth  and  vigour. 

By  many  naturalids  fifhes  arc  confidered  as  of  a  n^ 
the  in-  ture  very  much  inferior  to  land  animals,  whether bealls 
onty  of  jjj.  (j{fj5_  Their  fenfe  of  feeling,  it  is  thought,  muft 
be  very  obfcure  on  account  of  the  fcaly  coat  of  mail 
in  which  they  are  wrapped  up.  The  fenfe  of  fmelling 
alfo,  it  is  faid,  they  can  have  only  in  a  very  fraall  de- 
gree All  hihes,  indeed,  have  one  or  more  noftrils  ; 
and  even  thofe  that  have  not  the  holes  perceptible 
without,  yet  have  the  bones  within,  properly  formed 
for  fmelling.  But  as  the  air  is  the  only  medium  we 
know  proper  for  the  diltribution  of  odours,  it  cannot 
be  fuppofed  that  thefe  animals  which  refide  conftautly 
in  the  water  can  be  affcfled  by  them.  As  to  tailing, 
they  feem  to  make  very  little  didintllon.  The  palate 
of  moll  fifties  is  hard  and  bony,  and  confequently 
incapible  of  tlie  powers  of  reliftiing  different  fub- 
ftances  ;  and  accordingly  thefe  voracious  animals  have 
often  been  obfetved  to  fwallow  the  fiftierman's  plummet 
inftcad  of  the  bait.  Hearing  is  generally  thought  to 
be  totally  deficient  in  fifhes,  notwithllanding  the  dif- 
coveries  of  fome  anatomills  who  pretend  to  have  found 
out  the  bones  dtfigned  for  the  organ  of  hearing  in 
their  heads.  They  have  no  voice,  it  is  faid,  to  com- 
municate with  each  other,  and  confequently  have  no 
need  ot  an  organ  for  hearing.  Sight  feems  to  be  that 
fenfe  of  which  they  are  poflcfled  in  the  greatell  degree  ; 
and  ytt  even  thi.s  feems  obfcure,  if  we  compare  it  with 
that  of  other  animals.  The  eye,  in  almoft  all  filhes,  is 
covered  with  the  fame  tranfparent  ftciii  which  covers 
the  reil  of  the  head,  and  which  probably  fcrves  to  de- 
fend it  in  the  water,  as  they  are  without  eyelids.  The 
globe  is  more  dtprelTed  anteriorly,  and  is  furnilhed  be- 
hind with  a  mufcle  which  ferves  to  lengthen  or  flatten 
it  as  there  is  occailon.  The  cryltalline  humour,  which 
in  quadrupeds  is  flat,  and  of  the  Ihape  of  a  button- 
mould,  or  like  a  very  convex  lens,  in  filhes  is  quite 
round,  or  fometimes  oblong  like  an  egg.  Hence  it 
is  thought  that  filhes  are  extremely  near  fighted  ;  and 
that,  even  in  the  water,  they  can  perceive  objefts  only 
at  a  very  fmall  diftance.  Hence,  fav  they,  it  is  evi- 
dent how  far  fifhes  are  below  terreflrial  animals  in  their 
fenfations,  and  confequently  in  their  enjoyments.  Even 
their  brain,  which  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  fize 
with  every  creature's  underllanding,  fhows  that  fifties 
are  very  much  inferior  to  birds  in  this  refped. 

Others  argue  differently  with   regard  to  the  nature 
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of  nflies. — With   rcfpeft   to   the  fenfe  of  feeling,  fay 
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mectf.  ^j^jy^  h  cannot  be  jullly  argued  that  filhes  art  defi- 
cient, merely  bccaufe  they  are  covered  with  fcalcs,  as 
it  is  poiFible  thefe  fcales  may  be  endued  with  as  great 
a  power  of  fenlation  as  we  can  imagine.  The  fenfe 
of  feeling  is  not  properly  connected  with  fojlnefs  in 
any  organ,  more   than  with  hardmfi  in  it.     A  fimilar 
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argument  may  be  ufed  with  regard  to  fmellinfr  ;  fo- 
in  though  we  do  not  know  howfmells  can  be  propagated 
water,  that  is  by  no  means  a  proof  that  they  are  not  fo. 
On  the  contrary,  as  water  is  found  to  be  capable  of 
abforbing  putrid  effluvia  from  the  air,  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  thefe  putrid  tfflu'Ha,  when  m.ixed 
with  the  water,  would  afled  the  olfaiuvy  organs  of 
fifhes,  ae  well  as  they  aflTed  ours  when  mi.xed  with  the 
air. — With  regard  to  tafle,  it  certaiidy  appears,  that 
filhes  are  able  to  diftinguiih  their  proper  food  from 
what  is  improper,  as  well  as  other  animals.  Indeed, 
no  voracl-oiis  animal  feems  to  be  endued  with  much 
fenfibility  in  this  refped  ;  nor  would  it  probably  be 
confiftent  with  that  way  of  promifcuoufly  devouring 
every  creatuie  that  comes  within  its  reach,  without 
which  thefe  kinds  of  animals  could  not  fablill.  6 

With  refped  to  the  hearing   of   filhes,   it  is  urged,  S.nfe  o; 
that,  when   kept    in  a   pond,  they   may    be    made    to  hcaruig. 
anfwer  at  the  call  of  a  wliitUe  ot  the  ringing  of  a  bell  ; 
and  they  will  even  be  terrified  at  any  fudden  and  violent 
noife,  fuch   as   thunder,  the  firing  of  guns,  &c.  and 
fhrink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.     Amon^  the  anci- 
ents, majiy    were  of  opinion   that    filhes  had  the  fenle 
of  hearing,  though  they    were    bv    no  means  fat!slied 
about  the  ways  or  paffages  by  which  they   heard.   Pla- 
centini  afterwards  difcovered  fome  bones  in  the  head  of 
the  pike,   which  had  very  mucn  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing organs  of  hearing,  though  he  ,e  uld  never  difcover 
any  external  paJTages  to  them.      Klein    affiimed,  from 
his  own  experiments    and  obfcrvations,   that  all   filhes 
have   the  organs   of  hearing  ;  and  have   alio  paffages 
from  without  to  thefe  organs,  though  in  many  fpecies 
they  arc  difficult  to  be   feen  ;   and  tha;  even    the   moft 
minute  and  obfcure  of  thefe   are  capable  of  communi- 
cating a  tremulous  motion  to  thofe  organs,  from  founda 
iffuing  from  without.      This  is  hke«ife  afleited  by  M. 
Geoffroy  f ,  who  gives  a  particular  dcfcription   of  the  .  /j,-^.,^, 
organs  of  hearing  belonging  to  I'everal  fpecies.     Tiicfe /,„„yi,  ro^- 
orgaus   are  a  fet  of  little    bones  extremely   hard,  and,-'"^</« 
white,  like  fine   porcelain,   which   are   to    be  found  in' """'P- 9?'- 
the  heads  of  all  filhes  :   The  external  auditory  paffages        "' 
are  very  fmall  ;  being  fcarce  fufficieat  to  admit  a  hog's 
briltle  ;  though  with  care  they  may  be  dillinguilhed  in 
almoll  all  fifhes.      It  can  by  no  means  be  thought  that 
the  water  is   an   improper  medium   of   found,   feeing 
daily  experience  fliows  us  that  founds  may  be  conveyed 
not  only   through  water,  but   throiigh   the  moll  folid 
bodies  %.      It  feems   indeed  very  diffiwiult  to  determine  }  S<^e  A.-i 
the  matter  by  experiment.       Mr  Gouan,    who   kcpt'"^"'' 
fome  gold   fifties  in  a  vafe,   informs  us,   that   whatever 
noile  he   made,  he  could   neither   terrify   nor  diilurb 
them  ;  he  halloo'd  as  loud  as  he  could,  putting  a  piece 
of  paper  betwien  his  mouth  and  the  watrr,  to  prevent 
the  vibrations  from  affeding  the  faiface,  and  the  fifties 
Hill   leemed  iiifenfible  :   but  when   the   paper  was   re- 
moved, and  the  found  had  its  full  effect,  on  tiie  water, 
the  cafe  was  then  altered,   and  the  filhes  iiirt..n:Jy  funk 
to  the  botli.m.      This  experiment,   however,   or  others 
fimilar   to  it,  cannot  prove  that  the  filhes  did  not  hear 
the  founds  before  the  paper  was  removed  ;  it  only  ftiowa 
that  they  were  not  alaimed  till  a  feiifible  vibration  was 
introduced  into  the  water.      The  call  of  a  whiftle  may 
alfo  be  fuppofed  to  afftd  the  water  in  a  filh  pond  with 
a  vibjtaiory   motion  :   but   this   certainly    mult  be  very 
obfture;   and  if  fifhes  can  be  afTcmblcd  in  this  manner 
J  wher! 
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!(.!i'hyo-   when  no  pcifon  is  in  fijht,  it  amounts  to  a  dennnftra- 
*|'''^     I  tion  that  they   aftiially  do  hear.     See  Comparative 
'^'    *  Anatomy,  n''  167. 

Tlie  arguments  ufed  againd  the  fight  of  fifiies  arc 
the  weakelt  of  all.  Many  inftances  which  daily  occur, 
fliow  that  fiflies  have  a  very  acute  fight,  not  only  of 
objefts  in  the  water,  but  of  thofe  in  the  air.  Their 
jumping  out  of  the  water  in  order  to  catch  flies  is  an 
abundant  proof  of  this  ;  and  this  they  will  continue 
to  do  in  a  fine  fummcr  evening,  even  after  it  is  fo  dark 
that  we  cannot  diltingulfh  the  infeits  they  attempt  to 
7  catch. 

Thorgh  filhes  are  formed  for  living  entirely  In  the 
water,  yet  they  cannot  fubfilt  without  air.  On  this 
fubjeft  Mr  Havvkflnf  niat'e  ft veral  experiments,  which 
are  recorded  in  tht  Phllofophical  Tranlac^ions.  The 
fiflies  he  employed  were  gudgeons  ;  a  fpecies  that  are 
very  lively  in  the  water,  and  can  live  a  confiderable 
time  out  of  it.  Three  of  them  were  put  into  a  glafs 
veflel  with  about  three  pints  of  freih  water,  which  was 
defigned  as  a  itandard  to  compare  the  others  by.  Into 
another  glafs,  to  a  like  quantity  of  water,  were  put 
three  more  gudgeons,  and  thus  the  water  filled  the 
glafs  to  the  very  brim.  Upon  this  he  fcrewcd  down  a 
brafsplate  with  a  leather  below,  to  prevent  any  ci'in- 
munication  between  th.e  water  and  the  external  air  ; 
and,  that  it  might  the  better  rtfcmble  a  pond  frozen 
over,  he  fnffered  as  little  air  as  polfi'ile  to  rcnia:n  on 
the  fuiface  of  the  water.  A  third  glafs  had  the  fame 
quantity  of  water  put  into  it  ;  which,  firft  by  boiling, 
and  then  by  continuing  it  a  whole  night  in  vacuo,  was 
purged  of  its  air  as  well  as  pofiible  ;  and  into  this  alfo 
were  put  three  gudgeons.  In  about  half  an  hour,  the 
fiflies  in  the  water  from  whence  the  air  had  been  ex- 
haufted,  began  to  difcover  fome  figns  of  uncafinefs  by 
a  more  than  ordinary  motion  in  their  mouths  and  gills. 
Thofe  who  had  no  communication  with  the  external 
air,  would  at  this  time  alfo  frequently  afceiid  to  the 
top,  and  fuddenly  fwim  down  again  :  and  in  this  Itate 
they  continued  for  a  confiderable  time,  without  any 
fenlible  alteration.  About  five  hours  after  this  obfcr- 
vation,  the  fiflies  in  the  exhaulled  water  were  not  fo 
aftive  as  before,  upon  fliaking  the  glafs  which  con- 
tained them.  In  three  hours  more,  the  Included  fiflies 
lay  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  glafs  with  their  bellies  up- 
wards ;  nor  could  they  be  made  to  fliake  their  fins  or 
tail  by  any  motion  given  to  the  glafs.  They  had  a 
motion  with  their  mouths,  however,  which  Ihowed  that 
they  were  not  perfedly  dead.  On  uncovering  the  vef- 
fel  which  contained  them,  they  revived  in  two  or  three 
iiour.s  and  were  perfedlly  well  next  morning  ;  at  which 
time  thofe  in  the  exhaulled  water  were  alfo  recovered. 
The  vcflcl  containing  thefe  lall  being  put  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  air  exhaufted,  they 
all  in'.lantly  died.  They  continued  at  top  while  the 
air  remained  exhauiled,  but  funk  to  the  bottom  on  the 
admiflion  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  ufe  of  air  to  fiflies  is  Yery  difficult  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  and  indeed  their  method  of  obtaining  the 
fupply  of  which  they  ftand  conilantly  in  need,  is  not 
eafily  accounted  for.  The  motion  of  the  gills  in  fifhes 
is  certainly  analogous  to  our  breathing,  and  lecms  to 
be  the  operation  by  which  they  feparate  the  air  from 
the  water.  Their  manner  of  breathing  is  as  fallows. 
The  fiih  firft  takes  a  quantity  of  water  by  the  mouth. 
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which  is  driven  to  the  gills  ;  thefe  clofe,  and  keep  the  li.liihy 
w^tcf  which  is  fvvallowed  from  returning  by  the  mouth,  '"»> 
while  the  bony  covering  of  the   gills  prev--;nt3  it  from  ^ 

going  through  them  till  the  animal  has  drawn  tiic  pro- 
per quantity  of  air  from  it  :  then  the  bony  covers  open, 
and  give  it  a  free  pafTage ;  by  which  means  alfo  the 
gills  are  again  opened,  and  admit  a  frefh  quantity  of 
water.  It  the  lifli  is  prevented  from  the  free  play  of 
its  gills,  it  foon  falls  into  convulfions,  and  dies.  But 
though  this  is  a  pretty  plaufible  explanation  of  the  re- 
fplration  of  fiflus,  it  remains  a  difficulty  not  eafily  foU 
ved  what  is  done  with  this  air.  There  U'ems  to  be 
no  receptacle  for  containing  it,  except  the  air-blad- 
der or  fwim  ;  which,  by  the  generality  of  modern 
philofophtts,  is  defliiied  not  to  aufwer  any  vital  pur- 
pofe,  but  only  to  enable  the  fifli  to  rife  or  fink  at  pLca- 
fure.  _  , 

The  air-bladder  is  a  bag  filled  with  air,  compofedofthe  1 
fometimcs  of  one,  fometimes  of  two,  and  fonietimes  of  'f  '''e  a 
three  divifions,  fituated  tuwarda  the  back  of  the  fifh,  .?''''" 
and  opening  into  the  maw  or  the  gullet.  The  ufe  of 
this  in  railing  or  depreUing  the  fifh,  is  proved  by  the 
foUuwiiig  experiment.  A  carp  being  put  into  the  air- 
pump,  and  the  air  exhaulled,  the  bladder  is  laid  to 
buril  by  the  expanfion  of  the  air  contained  in  it  ;  after 
which,  the  fifli  can  no  more  rife  to  the  top,  but  ever 
afterwards  crawl-i  at  the  bottom.  The  fame  thing  alfo 
happens  when  the  air-bladder  is  pricked  or  wounded 
in  luch  a  manner  as  to  let  the  air  out  ;  in  thefe  cafej 
alfo  the  fifli  continues  at  the  bottom,  without  a  pofB- 
bility  of  rifing  to  the  top.  From  this  it  Isi  inferred, 
that  the  ufe  of  the  air-bladder  is,  by  fwtUlng  at  the 
will  of  the  animal,  to  increafe  the  furface  of  the  fifh's. 
body,  and  thence  diminilhing  its  fpecific  gravity,  to 
enable  it  to  rile  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  to  keep 
there  at  pleafnre.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  fifil 
wants  to  defccnd,  it  is  thought  to  contract  the  air- 
bladder  ;  and  being  thus  rendered  Ipccifically  heavier, 
it  delcends  to  the  bottom. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  the  air-bladder 
in  fiflies  ferved  for  ioiiie  purpofes  eifeiitially  neccfiary 
to  life  ;  and  Dr  PrIeltley  alfo  conje<ilure«,  that  the  rai- 
fing  or  dcprefllng  the  fifli  is  not  the  only  ule  of  thefe 
air-bladders,  but  that  they  alfo  may  ferve  fome  other 
purpofes  in  the  iccononiy  of  fiflies.  There  aie  many 
arguments  indeed  to  be  ufed  on  this  fide  of  the  que- 
flion  ;  the  mod  conclulive  of  which  is,  that  all  the  car- 
tilaginous kind  of  filhes  want  air  bladders,  and  yet  they 
rife  to  the  top  or  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water 
without  any  difficulty  ;  and  though  molt  of  the  eel- 
kind  have  air-bladders,  yet  they  cannot  raife  them- 
ftlves  in  the  water  without  great  difficulty.  ^^ 

Fitlies  are  remarkable  for  their  longevity.  "  Moftl,ongt\ 
of  the  difotders  incident  to  mankind  ( lays  Bacon )  arife  of  tilbc 
from  the  changes  and  alterations  in  the  atmofphere  ; 
but  fiflies  refide  In  an  element  little  fubjeA  to  change  : 
theirs  is  an  uniform  exiftence  j  their  movements  are 
without  effort,  and  their  life  without  labour.  Their 
bones,  alfo,  which  are  united  by  cartilages,  admit  of 
indefinite  extcnfion  ;  and  the  dilTerent  fizes  oT  afliraalj 
of  the  fame  kind,  among  fiflies,  is  very  various.  They 
ftill  keep  growing  :  their  bodies,  Inllead  of  fufFering 
the  rigidity  of  age,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  natural 
decay  of  land-aninidls,  dill  continue  Increafing  with 
frcfli  fupplies  ;  and  as  the   body  grows,  the  conduits 
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thy»-     of  life  fiirnfni  their  ftores  In  greater  abundance.   How 

'gy-      long  a  fiHi,   that  feems  to  have  fcarce  any  bounds  put 

"*         te  its   growth,  continues  to   live,  is  not   afcevtained  ; 

, ,  perhaps   the   life  of  a  man  would  not  be  fufficient  to 

hodsof  meafure  that  of  the  fmallcft." — There  have  been  two 

min-    methods  fallen  upon  for  determining  the  age  of  fifties  ; 

the  one  is  by  the    circles   of  the  fcales,  the   other   by 

the   tranfverfe   fcftion   of  the   back  bone.       When    a 

fifh's  fcale  is  examined  by  a  microfcope,   it  is  found  to 

confiit  of  a  number  of  circles  one  within   another,  in 

fome    menfnrc   reftmbling  thofe    which  appear  on  tht? 

tranfverfe   fiftion    of  a   tree,  and    is  fuppafed  to  give 

the   fame  iiiformation.      For,  as  in    trees,   we  can  tell 

their  age  by  the  number  of  their  circles  ;   fo,  in  filhes, 

ve  can  tell   theirs  by   the  number  of  circles  in  every 

fcale,  reckoning  one  ring  for  every  year  of  the  animal's 

exiitcnce. — The  age  of  fi.'hes  that   want  fcales  may  be 

known  by  the  ether  method,  namely,  by   feparating 

the  joints  of  the   back-bone,  and   then  minutely  ob- 

ferving  the  immber  of  rings  which  the  furface,  where 

t^         it  was  joined,   exhibits. 

enie  Flfhes  are,  in  general,  the   rr.oft   voracious  animals 

"  '  in  nature.  In  molt  of  them,  the  maw  is  placed  next 
the  mouth;  and,  though  pofTefled  of  nofentible  heat,  is 
endowed  with  a  very  furprifing  faculty  of  digeib'on. 
Its  digeftive  power  feems,  in  fomt  meafure,  to  increafe 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  with  which  the 
(ifh  is  fupplied.  A  fmgle  pike  has  been  known  to  de- 
■vour  100  roaches  in  three  days.  Whatever  is  poflefled 
of  life,  feems  to  be  the  mod  deiirable  prey  for  fidies. 
'Some  that  have  very  fmall  mouths,  feed  upon  worms, 
and  the  fpawn  of  other  fi(h  :  others,  whofe  mouths  are 
larger,  feek  larger  prey  ;  it  matters  not  of  what  kind, 
wfiether  of  their  own  fpccies,  or  any  other.  Thofe 
with  the  large  ft  mouths  purfue  almoft  every  thing  that 
liath  life  ;  and  often  meeting  each  other  in  fierce  oppo- 
, ,  fition,  the  fifli  with  the  largcft  fwallow  comes  off  with 
ir  ama- the  viftory,  and  devours  its  antagonift. — As  a  coun- 
in-  teibalance  to  this  great  voracity,  however,  fillies  are 
*•  incredibly  prolific.  Some  bring  forth  their  young 
alive,  others  produce  only  eggs  :  the  former  are  rather 
the  lealt  fruitful  ;  yet  even  thefe  produce  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  viviparous  blenny,  for  inllance,  brings 
forth  200  or  300  at  a  time.  Thofe  which  produce 
eggs,  which  they  are  obliged  to  leave  to  chance,  ei- 
ther on  the  bottom  where  the  water  is  fallow,  or 
floating  on  the  fuiface  where  It  is  deeper,  are  all  much 
more  prolific,  and  feem  to  proportion  their  flock  to  the 
danger  there  is  of  confumption.  —  Lewenlioeck  allures 
us,  that  the  cod  fpawns  above  nine  millions  in  a  fcafon. 
The  flounder  conmicnly  produces  above  one  million, 
and  the  mnckarel  above  500,000.  Scarce  one  in  100 
of  thefe  eggs,  however,  brings  forth  an  animal  :  they 
are  devoured  by  all  the  leffer  fiy  that  frequent  the 
fhores,  by  water-fowl  in  (liallow  waters,  and  by  the 
larger  fifhes  in  deep  waters.  Such  a  prodigious  increafe, 
if  permitted  to  come  to  maturity,  would  overftock  na- 
ture ;  even  the  ocean  itfelf  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
tain, much  lefs  provide  for,  one  half  of  its  inhabitants. 
But  two  wife  purpofes  are  anfwered  by  this  amazing  in- 
creafe ;  it  prefcrves  the  fpecics  in  the  midft  of  numbcr- 
Jefs  enemies,  and  ferves  to  furnifh  the  reft  with  a  fufte- 
riance  adapted  to  their  nature. 

With  refpeft  to   the   generation   of  many   kinds  of 
fiflies,   the  common  opinion  is^  that  the  female  depofits 
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her  fpawn  or  <fg£rs.  and  that  the  male  afterwards  ejt&.a  Ichthjr*. 
his  fperm  or  male  femen  upon  it  in  the  water.  The  '"ff^ 
want  of  the  organs  of  generation  in  fifhes  gives  an  ap-  [^1,^0,1^. 
parent  probability  to  this  :  but  it  is  ftrenuoufly  oppo-  ■  .  ^— ■< 
fed  by  Linnaus.  He  affirms,  that  there  can  be  no 
polfibiiity  of  impregnating  the  eggs  of  any  animal  out 
of  its  body.  To  confirm  this,  the  general  courfe  of 
nature,  not  only  in  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  infefts,  but 
even  in  the  vegetable  world,  has  been  called  in  to  hi,=! 
afiillance,  as  proving  that  ail  impregnation  is  performed 
while  the  egg  is  in  the  body  of  its  parent  :  and  he  fup- 
plies  the  want  of  the  organs  of  generation  by  a  very 
ftrange  proccfs,  affirming,  that  the  males  ejeft  their  fe- 
men always  fome  days  before  the  females  depofit  their 
ova  or  fpawn  ;  and  that  the  females  fwallow  this,  and 
thus  have  their  eggs  impregnated  with  it.  He  fays, 
that  he  has  frequently  feen,  at  this  time,  three  or  four 
females  gathered  about  a  male,  and  greedily  fnatch- 
ing  up  into  their  mouths  the  femen  he  cjetfs.  He  men- 
tions fome  of  the  efoces,  fome  pearch,  and  fome  of  the 
cyprini,  in  which  he  had  feen  this  procefs.  But  fee 
CoMPAR.iTu-F  Anatomy,   n°  154. 

Many  opinions  have  been  ftarted  in  order  to  account 
how  it  happens  that  filhes  are  found  in  pools,  and 
ditches,  on  high  mountains,  and  elfewhere.  But 
Gmelin  obferves,  that  the  duck-kind  fwallow  the  eggs 
of  fiflies ;  and  that  fome  of  thefe  eggs  go  down,  and 
come  out  of  their  bodies  unhurt,  and  fo  are  propaga- 
ted .jult  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  obfcrved  of 
plants. 

For  a  more  particular  view  of  the  ftrudure  of  filhes, 
fee  CoMVARATirr.  Anatomy,  n°  146 — 167. 

ICHTHYOPHAGI,  fish-eaters,  a  name  given 
to  a  people,  or  rather  to  feveral  different  people,  who 
lived  wholly  on  filhes.  The  word  is  Greek,  compounded 
of  '.t'"?  f'fcis,  "  fifli,"  and  ?«5='»   edsre,  "  to  eat." 

Thelchthyophagifpoken  of  by  Ptolemy  are  placed  by 
Sanfon  in  the  provinces  of  Nanquin  and  Xa.itong. 
Agatharcides  calls  all  the  inhabitants  between  Carinania 
and  Gedrofia  by  the  nanie  Ichthyophagi. 

From  the  accounts  given  us  of  the  Ichthyophagi  bv 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Plutarch,  &c.  it  apiicars 
indeed  that  they  had  cattle,  but  that  they  made  no  iite 
of  them,  excepting  to  feed  their  fiili  witlial.  They  made 
their  houfes  of  large  fith-bones,  the  ribs  of  whales  (er- 
ving  them  for  their  beams.  The  jaws  of  thefe  animals 
ferved  them  for  doors  ;  and  the  mortars  wherein  they 
pounded  their  filh,  and  baked  it  at  the  fun,  wctt  n-:>thinjr 
tlfe  but  their  verttbrve. 

ICHTHYPERIA,  in  natural  hiifor}',  a  Udnie  gi- 
ven by  Dr  Hill  to  the  bony  palates  and  mouthi-  of 
fifhes,  ufually  met  with  either  foffile,  in  fitigle  pieces, 
or  in  fragments.  They  are  of  the  fame  fubllance  with 
the  bufonitK  ;  and  are  of  very  various  figures,  fome 
broad  and  fhort,  others  longer  and  flender  ;  forae  veiy 
gibbofc,  and  others  plainly  arched.  They  are  likewife 
of  various  fizes,  from  the  tenth  of  an  inch  to  two  inches 
in  length,  and  an  inch  in  breadth. 

ICKENILD-STP.EET,  is  that  old  Roman  highway, 
denominated  from  the  Icenians,  which  extended  from 
Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  the  eafl  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Iceni,  10  Barley  in  Hertfordfhire,  giving  name  In 
the  way  to  feveral  villages,  as  Ickworth,  leklingham, 
and  Ickleton  in  that  kingdom.  From  Barley  to  Roy- 
fton  it  divides  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Hert- 
J  {orda 
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ford.     From  Ickleford  it  runs  by  Trlng,  crofies  Bucks 
and  Oxfordfhire,  paffes  the  Thames  at  Goring,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  weft  part  of  England. 
ICOLMKIL.      Sec  loNA. 

ICONIUM,  at  prefent  Cogni,  formerly  the  capital 
city  of  Lycaonia  in  Afia  Minor  bt  Paul  coming  to 
Iconium  (Ads  xiii.  51.  xiv.  i,  &c.)  in  the  year  of 
Chrift  45,  converted  many  Jews  and  Gentiles  there. 
It  is  believed,  that  in  his  firil  journey  to  this  city,  he 
converted  St  Thecla,  fo  celebrated  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  fathers-  But  fome  incredulous  Jews  ex- 
cited the  Gentiles  to  rife  againll  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
fo  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  offering  violence 
to  them,  which  obliged  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  to 
fly  for  fecurity  to  the  neighbouring  cities.  St  Paul 
undertook  a  fecond  journey  to  Iconium  in  the  year 
51;  but  we  know  no  particulars  of  his  journey,  which 
relate  peciiliaily  to  Iconium. 

ICONOCLASTES,  or  Iconoclast;e,  breakers  of 
images;  a  name  which  the  church  of  Rome  gives  to 
all  who  rejeft  the  ufe  of  images  in  religious  matters. — 
The  word  is  Greek,  formed  from  <i»a»  imngo,  and 
xxafdv   r!*m/)(^v,  "  to  break." 

In  this  fenfe,  not  only  the  reformed,  but  fome  of 
th?  eaftern  churches,  are  called  Iconncltijlts,  and  efteem- 
ed  by  them  heretics,  ae  oppofing  the  worlhip  of  the 
images  of  God  and  the  faints,  and  breaking  their  fi- 
gures and  reprefentations  in  churches. 

The  oppoiition  to  images  began  in  Greece  under  the 
reign  of  Bardanes,  who  was  created  emperor  of  the 
Greeks  a  little  after  ihe  commencement  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  the  worfhip  of  thent  became  common. 
Sec  Image  But  the  tumuhs  occafioned  by  it  were 
quelled  by  a  revolution,  which,  in  713,  deprived  Bar- 
danes of  the  imperial  thione.  The  difpute,  however, 
broke  out  with  redoubled  fury  under  I.eo  the  Ifaurian, 
who  IfTued  out  an  edift  in  the  year  726,  abrogating,  as 
fome  fay,  the  worfhip  of  images,  and  ordering  all  the 
images,  except  that  of  Chrift's  crucifixion,  to  be  re- 
moved out  of  the  churches  ;  but  according  to  others,  this 
edift  only  prohibited  the  paying  to  them  any  kind  of  ado- 
ration or  worlhip.  This  editt  occafioned  a  civil  war, 
which  broke  out  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
by  the  fuggeftions  of  the  priefts  and  monks,  ravaged  a 
part  of  Afia.  and  afterwards  reached  Italy.  The  civil 
commotions  and  infurreClions  in  Italy  weie  chiefly  pro- 
moted by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Gregory  I.  and  II.  Leo 
was  excommunicated,  and  his  fubjrfts  in  the  Italian 
provinces  violated  ihcir  allegiance,  and  rifing  in  arms 
either  maffacred  or  banifhed  all  the  emperor's  deputies 
and  officers.  In  confequence  of  thefe  proceedings,  Leo 
sffembled  a  council  at  Conftantinople  in  730,  which  de- 
graded Germanus,  the  bifliop  of  that  city,  who  was  a 
patron  of  images  ;  and  he  ordered  all  the  images  to  be 
publicly  burnt,  and  inflifted  a  variety  of  fevere  punlfh- 
ments  upon  fuch  as  were  attached  to  that  idolatrous  wor- 
(liip.  Hence  arole  two  faftions  ;  one  of  which  adopted 
theadoration  and  worfhip  of  images,  and  on  that  account 
were  called  iconodvli  or  iconolatra: ;  and  the  other  main- 
tained that  fuch  worfhip  was  unlawful,  and  that  nothing 
was  more  worthy  the  zcalof  Chriftians  than  to  demollfh 
and  dcdroy  thofe  ftatues  and  piclures  which  were  the 
occafions  of  this  grofs  idolatry;  and  hence  they  were 
difllnguifhed  bythe  titles  of  iconomachi,  (  from  ''«-'» image, 
and  M«.3£"  /  contend,)  and  icoiiuclnjlj.     The  zeal  of  Gre- 


gory  II.  in  favour  of  Image  worfliip,  was  not  only  imi-  Iconi 
tated,  but  even  furpaifed  by  his  luccedor  Gregory  HI.  "e 
in  confequence  of  which  the  Italian  provinces  were  torn  ~~~v 
from  the  Grecian  empire. 

Conftaniine,  called  Copronymus,  from  xoirf^f  "  fter- 
cus,"  and  "wn-x  "  name,"  becaufe  he  wa«  faid  to  have 
defiled  the  facred  font  at  his  baptlfm,  fuccecded  hi$ 
father  Leo  in  741,  and  in  754  convened  a  council  at 
Conftantinople,  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  feventh 
oecumenical  council,  which  folemnly  condemned  the 
worfhip  and  ufe  of  images.  Thofe  who,  not  with  ftand- 
ing  this  decree  of  the  council,  raiftd  commotions  in 
the  flate,  were  feverely  punlfhed  ;  and  new  laws  were 
enafted,  to  fet  bounds  to  the  violence  of  monaftic  rage. 
Leo IV.  who  was  declared  emperor  in  775,  purfued 
the  fame  meafures,  and  had  recourfe  to  the  coercive 
influence  of  penal  laws,  in  order  to  extirpate  idolatry 
out  of  the  Chrlftlan  church.  Irene,  the  wife  of  Leo, 
poifoncd  her  hufband  In  780  ;  affumed  the  reins  of 
empire  during  the  minority  of  her  fon  Conllantine, 
and  in  786  fummoned  a  council  at  Nice  in  Bithynia, 
known  by  the  name  of  ihe  fecond  Nicene  coiincU,  which 
abrogated  the  laws  and  decrees  againft  the  new  ido- 
latry, reftored  the  worfliip  of  images  and  of  the  crofs, 
and  denounced  fevere  punlfhments  againft  thofe  who 
maintained  that  God  was  the  only  objedl  of  religious 
adoration.  In  this  conteft,  the  Britons,  Germans,  and 
Gauls,  were  of  opinion,  that  images  might  be  lawfully 
continued  In  churches,  but  they  confidered  the  worfhip 
of  them  as  highly  injurious  and  offenfive  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Charlemagne  dlftinguifhed  hirafelfasa 
mediator  in  this  controverfy  :  he  ordered  four  books 
concerning  images  to  be  compofed,  refuting  the  rea- 
fons  urged  bythe  Nicene  bilbops  to  juftify  the  worfhip 
of  images,  which  he  fent  to  Adrian  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff in  790,  In  order  to  engage  him  to  withdraw  his  ap- 
probation of  the  decrees  of  the  laft  council  of  Nice. 
Adrian  wrote  an  anfwer  ;  and  m  794,  a  council  of 
300  bifliops,  affembled  by  Charlemagne  at  Francfort 
on  the  Maine,  confirmed  the  opinion  contained  in  the 
four  books,  and  folemnly  condemned  the  worfhip  of 
images.  In  the  Greek  church,  after  the  banifhment 
of  Irene,  the  controveify  concerning  Images  broke  out 
anew,  and  was  carried  on  by  the  contending  parties, 
during  the  half  of  the  ninth  century,  with  various  and 
uncertain  fuccefs.  The  emperor  Nicephorus  appears 
upon  the  whole  to  have  been  an  enemy  to  this  idola- 
trous worfliip.  His  fucceffor,  Michael  Curopalatea, 
furnamed /? /;(7n^i7^f,  patronized  and  encouraged  it.  But 
the  fcene  changed  on  the  acceffion  of  Leo  the  Arme- 
nian to  the  empire  ;  who  affembled  a  council  at  Con- 
ftantinople in  814,  that  abolifhed  the  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  council.  His  fucceffor  Michael,  furnamed  Bal- 
btif,  difapproved  the  worfliip  of  images,  and  his  Ion 
Theophilus  treated  them  with  great  feverity.  How- 
ever, the  emprefs  Theodora,  after  his  death,  and  du- 
ring the  minority  of  her  fon,  affembled  a  council  at 
Conftantinople  in  842,  which  reinftated  the  decrees  of 
the  fecond  Nicene  council,  and  encouraged  image 
worfhip  by  a  law.  The  council  held  at  the  fame  place 
under  Photius,  in  879,  and  reckoned  by  the  Greeks 
the  eighth  general  council,  confirmed  and  renewed  the 
Nicene  decrees.  In  commemoration  of  this  council,  a 
feftival  was  iaftituted  by  the  fuperftltious  Greeks,  call- 
ed the /t;?/?  of  orthodexy.     The  Latlas  were  generally 
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cf  opinion,  that  images  might  be  firffered  as  the  mcaiiB 
of  aiding  the  memory  of  the   faithful,   and   of  calh'ng 
to  their  remembrance   the  pious  exploits  and  virtuous 
sftions   of  the   perfans   whom   they   reprefented  ;  but 
they  deleted  all  thoughts  of  paying  them  the   kaft 
marks  of  religious   homage  or  adoration.      The  coun- 
cil of  Paris,   aircmbled  in  824  by  Louis  the  Meek,  re- 
folved  to  allow  the  ufe  of  images  in  the  churches,  but 
fcverely  prohibited  rendeiing  them   religious  worfhip. 
Neverthclefs,  towards  the  conclufion  of  this  century, 
the  Galilean  clergy  began   to  pey  a   kind   of  religious 
lioraage  to  the  Images  of  faints,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  the   Germans  and  other  nations.     How- 
ever, the  iconoclalls  liiU  had   their  adherents  among 
the  Latins  ;  the  moft  eminent  of  ■whom  was   Claudius 
bifliop  of  Turin,  who,  in  823,  ordered  all  images,  and 
tven  the  crofs,  to  be  caft   out   of  the  churches,  and 
committed  to  the  flames  ;   and   he  wrote  a  treatife,  in 
which  he  declared  both  againft  the  ufe  and  worfhip  of 
them.      He  condemned  relics,  pilgrimages  to  the  holy 
land,  and  all  voyages  to  the  tombs  of  faints  ;  and  to 
his  writings  and  labours  it  was  owing,  that  the  city  of 
Turin,  and  the  adjacent  country,  was,  for  a  long  time 
after  his   death,   much   lefs  infefted    with   fuperftition 
than  the  other  parts  of  Europe.     The  controverfy  con- 
cerning the  fanftity  of  images  was  again  revived  by 
Leo  bllliop  of   Chalcedon,  in    the    lith  century,  on 
occafion  of  the  emperor  Alexius's  converting  the  fi- 
gures of  filver  that  adorned  the  portals  of  the  churches 
into  money  in   order  to   fupply  the  exigencies  of  the 
ftate.     The  bifhop  obftinately  maintained  that  he  had 
"been  guilty  of  facrilege  ;  and  publifhed  a  treatife,  in 
which  he  affirmed,  that  in  thefe  images  there  refidtd 
an  inherent   fanftity,  and  that  the  adoration  of  Chri- 
ftians  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  perfons  repre- 
fented by  thefe  images,  but  extended   to  the  images 
thtmfelves.     The  emperor  aflembled  a  council  at  Con- 
ftantinople,    which    determined,    that    the    images    of 
Chrift  and  of  the  faints  wtre  to  be  honoured  only  with 
a  relative  worfhip  ;    and  that  invocation  and  worfliip 
were  to  be  addrcifed  to  the  faints  only  as  the  ftrvants 
of  Chrill,  and  on  account  of  iheir  relation  to  him,  as 
their  mailer.      Leo,  dilfatisfied  even  with  thefe  abfurd 
and  fuperllitious  decifions,  was  fent  into   banifhment. 
In  the  wertern  church,  the  worfhip  of  images  was  dif- 
approved  and  oppofed  by  feveral  confiderable  parties, 
as  the  Petrobruffians,  Albigenfes,  Waldcnfes,  &c.  till 
at  length  this  idolatrous  pracflice  was  entirely  abolifhed 
in  many  parts  of  the  Chrillian  world  by  the  Reforma- 
tion.    See  Imaoe. 

ICONOGRAPHIA  (derived  from  nxw  "  image," 
and  yff^  "  I  defcribe),  the  defcription  of  images  or 
ancient  flatues  of  marble  and  copper  ;  alfo  of  bulls  and 
temi-bulls,  penates,  paintings  in  frefco,  mofaic  works, 
and  ancient  pieces  of  miniature. 

ICONOLATR^,  or  IcoNOLATERs  (from  "«"v 
and  >•»'•/:'"""  I  worfhip,")  or  Iconoduli  (from  "t'^i' 
and  S«ya^  '«  I  ferve)  ;"  thofe  who  worfhip  images  : 
A  name  which  the  iconoelailes  give  to  thofe  of  the 
Romifh  communion,  on  account  of  their  adoring 
images,  and  of  rendering  to  them  the  worfhip  only  due 
to  God.     See  Iconoclasts  and  Image. 

ICOS.VHEDRON,  in  geometry,  a  regular  folid, 
confining  of  20  triangular  pyramids,  whufe  vertexes 
meet  in  the  centre  of  a  fphere  fuppofcd  to  circum- 
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fcribe   it  ;  and  therefore  have  their  height  and  bafes  Tcofandria 
equal:   wherefore  the  folidity  of  one  of  thefe  pyramids       -  " 
multiplied  by  20,   the  number  of  bafes  gives  the  folid  1 
contents  of  the  icofahedron. 

ICOSANDRIA  (from  f'xw.  "twenty,"  and  "'"p 
"  a  man  or  hufband");  the  name  of  the  12th  clafs  in 
Linnxus'sfexual  method,  confirting  of  plants  with  her- 
maphrodite flowers,  which  are  furniihed  with  20  or 
more  (lamina,  that  are  inferted  into  the  inner  fide  of 
the  calyx  or  petals.     See  Botany,  p.  430 

ICTINUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  architetl  who  lived 
about  430  B.C.  bulk  feveral  magnificent  temples,  and 
among  others  that  of  Minerva  at  Athens. 

IDA  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  fituated  in  the  heart 
of  Crete  where  broadeft  ;  the  higheft  of  all  in  the 
ifland;  round,  and  in  compafs  60  fladia  (Strabo)  ;  the 
nurfing  place  of  Jupiter,  and  where  his  tomb  was  vi- 
fited  in  Varro's  time. — Another  Iifa.  a  mountain  of 
Myfia,  or  rather  a  chain  of  mountains  (Homer,  Vir- 
gil), extending  from  Zcleia  on  the  fouth  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Cyzicus  to  Ledum  the  utmoft  promontory  of 
Troas.  The  abundance  of  its  waters  became  the 
fource  of  many  rivers,  and  particularly  of  the  Simois, 
Scamander,  iEfepus,  Granicus,  &c.  It  was  covered 
with  green  wood,  and  the  elevation  of  its  top  opened  a 
fine  extenfive  view  of  the  Hellefpont  and  the  adjacent 
countries ;  from  which  reafon  it  was  frequented  by 
the  gods  during  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  Homer. 
The  top  was  called  Gargara  (Homer,  Strabo);  and 
celebrated  by  the  poets  for  the  judgment  of  Paris  on 
the  beauty  of  the  three  goddeffes,  Minerva,  Juno,  and 
VcQus,  to  the  laft  of  whom  he  gave  the  preference. 

IDALIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  promontory  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  Cyprus.  Now  Capo  di  Griego;  with  a 
high  rugged  eminence  rifing  over  it,  in  the  form  of  a 
table.  It  was  facred  to  Venus ;  and  hence  the  epi- 
thet Idalia  given  her  by  the  poets.  The  eminence 
was  covered  with  a  grove ;  and  in  the  grove  was  a 
little  town,  in  Pliny's  time  txtinft.  Idalin,  accord- 
ing to  Bochart,  denotes  the  place  or  fpot  facred  to 
the  goddefs. 

IDEA,  the  reflex  perception  of  objefts,  after  the 
original  perception  or  impreffion  has  been  felt  by 
the  mind.  See  Metaphysics, /«/■«  ;  and  Logic, 
Part  I. 

IDENTITY,  denotes  that  by  which  a  thing  is  it- 
felf,  and  not  any  thing  elfe  ;  in  which  fenfe  idtntlly 
differs  (romjimilitude,  as  well  as  di-verftty.  See  Meta- 
physics. 

IDES,  in  the  ancient  Roman  kalendar,  were  eight 
days  in  each  month  ;  the  firll  of  which  fell  on  the  1  cth 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  October;  and  on  the  13th 
day  oi  the  other  months. — The  origin  of  the  word  13 
contelled.  Some  will  have  it  formed  from  'Jtm  "  to 
fee;"  by  reafon  the  full  moon  was  commonly  feen  on 
the  days  of  the  ides :  others  from  </JuS-  "  fpocles,  fi. 
gure,"  on  account  of  the  image  of  the  full  moon  then 
vifible  :  others  from  idulium  or  ovh  idulls,  a  name  given 
by  the  Hetrurians  to  a  viftim  offered  on  that  day  to 
Jupiter  :  others  from  the  Hetrutian  word  idm,  i.  e. 
divldo;  by  reafon  the  ides  divided  the  moon  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts. 

The  ides  came  between  thelvALEMDs  and  theNoxEs- 

and  were  reckoned  backwards.     Thus  they  called  the 

14th  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  Oaober,  and  the 
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12th  of  the  other  months,  the  priJie  trfus,  or  the  day 
before  the  ides  ;  the  next  preceding  day  they  called 
the  Urtia  I'Jus  ;  and  fo  on,  reckoning  always  back- 
wards till  they  came  to  the  Nones.  This  method  of 
reckoning  time  is  dill  retained  in  the  chancery  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  kalendar  of  the  Breviary. — The  ides  of 
May  were  confecrated  to  Mercury:  the  ides  of  March 
were  ever  efteemed  unhappy,  after  Csefar's  murder  on 
that  day  :  the  time  after  the  ides  of  June  was  reck- 
oned fortunate  for  thofe  who  entered  into  matrimony: 
the  ides  of  Augult  were  confecrated  to  Diana,  and 
were  obferved  as  a  feaftday  by  the  (laves.  On  the 
ides  of  September,  auguries  were  taken  for  appointing 
the  magiftrates,  who  formerly  entered  into  their  offices 
on  the  ides  of  May,  afterwards  on  thofe  of  March. 

IDIOCY,  a  defeft  of  underftanding.  Both  idiocy 
and  Lunacy  excufe  from  the  guilt  of  crimes  ;  (fee 
CRtME,  pur.  uh.)  For  the  rule  of  law  as  to  lunatics, 
which  alfo  may  be  eafily  adapted  to  idiots,  is,  thaty«- 
riofut  furore  folum  ptinitur.  In  criminal  cafes,  there- 
fore, idiots  and  lunatics  are  not  chargeable  for  their 
own  afts,  if  committed  when  under  thefe  incapacities: 
no,  not  even  for  treafon  itfelf.  Alfo,  if  a  man  in  his 
found  memory  commits  a  capital  offence,  and  before 
arraignment  for  it  he  becomes  mad,  he  ought  not  to 
be  arraigned  for  it:  becaufe  he  is  not  able  to  plead  to 
it  with  that  advice  and  caution  that  he  ought.  And 
if,  after  he  has  pleaded,  the  prifoner  becomes  mad, 
he  fhall  not  be  tried  :  for  how  can  he  make  his  de- 
fence ?  If,  after  he  be  tried  and  found  guilty,  he  lofes 
his  fenfes  before  judgment,  judgment  fhall  not  be  pro- 
nounced; and  if,  after  judgment,  he  becomes  of  non- 
fane  memory,  execution  /liall  be  flayed  :  for,  perad- 
Yenture,  fays  the  liumanity  of  the  Englifh  law,  had 
the  prifoner  been  of  found  memory,  he  might  have  al- 
leged fomething  in  flay  of  judgment  or  execution.  In- 
deed, in  the  bloody  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  ftatute 
was  made,  which  tnafted,  that  if  a  perfon,  being  com- 
pos mentis,  (bould  commit  high  treafon,  and  after  fall 
into  madntfs,  he  might  be  tried  in  his  abfence,  and 
fliould  fufFer  death,  as  if  he  were  of  perfedl  memory. 
But  this  favage  and  Inhuman  law  was  repealed  by  the 
ftatute  I  &  2  Ph.  STM.  c.  10.  For,  as  is  obferved  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  "  the  execution  of  an  offender  is 
for  example,  ut  pana  ad  paucos,  meliis  ad  cmnes  per- 
•ueiuat :  but  fo  it  is  not  when  a  madman  is  executed  ; 
but  ihould  be  a  miferable  fpeftaclc,  both  againft  law, 
and  of  extreme  inhumanity  and  cruelty,  and  can  be 
no  example  to  others."  But  if  there  be  any  doubt 
whether  the  party  be  compos  or  not,  this  fhall  be  tried 
by  a  jury.  And  if  he  be  fo  found,  a  total  idiocy,  or 
abfolute  infanity,  excufes  from  the  guilt,  and  of  courfe 
from  the  punitliment,  of  any  criminal  aAion  commit- 
ted under  fuch  deprivation  of  the  fenfes:  but  if  a  luna- 
tic hath  lucid  intervals  of  underftanding,  he  (hall  an- 
fwer  for  what  he  does  in  thof^;  intervals,  as  if  he  had 
no  deficiency.  Yet,  in  the  cafe  of  abfolute  madmen, 
as  they  are  not  anfwcrable  for  their  aftions,  they  fhould 
not  be  permitted  the  liberty  of  afting  unlefs  under  pro- 
per control  ;  and,  in  particular,  they  ought  not  to  be 
fuffcred  to  go  loofe,  to  the  terror  of  the  king's  fub- 
jefts.  It  was  the  doflrine  of  our  ancient  law,  that  per- 
fons  deprived  of  their  reafon  might  be  confined  till  they 
recovtr  !  chc.r  fenfes,  without  waiting  for  the  forms  of 
a  coramiffion,  or  other  fpecial  authority  from  the  crown: 


and  now,  by  the  vagrant  afts,  a  method  19  chalked 
out  for  imprifoning,  chaining,  and  fending  them  to 
their  proper  homes. 

The  matrimonial  contraft  likewife  cannot  take  place 
in  a  Hale  of  idiocy.  It  was  formerly  adjudged,  that 
the  iffue  of  an  idiot  was  legitimate,  and  his  marriage 
valid.  A  flrange  determination!  fince  confent  is  ab- 
folutely  requlfite  to  matrimony,  and  neither  idiots 
nor  lunatics  are  capable  of  confenting  to  any  thing. 
And  therefore  the  civil  law  judged  much  more  fen- 
fibly,  when  it  made  fu»;h  deprivations  of  reafon  a  pre- 
vious impediment,  though  not  a  caufe  of  divorce  if 
they  happened  after  marriage.  And  modern  refolu- 
tions  have  adhered  to  the  fenfe  of  the  civil  law,  by  de- 
termining that  the  marriage  of  a  lunatic,  not  being  in 
a  lucid  interval,  was  abfolutely  void.  But  as  it  might 
be  difficult  to  prove  the  exaft  Hate  of  the  party's  mind 
at  the  aftual  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  upon  this  ac- 
count (concurring  with  fome  private  family  reafons*), 
the  flatute  15  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  has  provided,  that  the 
marriage  of  lunatics  and  perfons  under  phrenzies  (if 
found  lunatics  under  a  commlffion,  or  committed  to 
the  care  of  truftees  under  any  adl  of  parliament)  before 
they  are  declared  of  found  mind  by  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, or  the  majority  of  fuch  truftees,  fhall  be  totally 
void. 

Idiots  and  perfons  of  nonfane  memory,  as  well  as  in- 
fants and  perfons  under  durefs,  are  not  totally  difabled 
either  to  convey  or  purchafe,  but  Jul  tnodo  only.  For 
their  conveyances  and  purchafes  are  voidable,  but  not 
aftually  void.  The  king,  indeed,  on  behalf  of  an  Idiot, 
may  avoid  his  grants  or  other  afts.  But  It  hath  been 
faid,  that  a  non  compos  himfelf,  though  he  be  after- 
wards brought  to  a  right  mind,  (ha'.l  not  be  permitted 
to  allege  his  own  infanity  in  order  to  avoid  fuch  grant: 
for  that  no  man  (hall  be  allowed  to  ftupify  himfelf,  or 
plead  his  own  difabillty.  The  progrefs  of  this  notion 
is  fomtwhat  curious.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  non 
compos  was  a  fufficlent  plea  to  avoid  a  man's  own 
bond:  and  there  is  a  writ  In  the  regifler  for  the  alie- 
nor himfelf  to  recover  lands  aliened  by  him  during  his 
infanity;  diim  full  non  compos  mentis  Jus,  ut  dicit,  &c. 
But  under  Edward  III.  a  fcruple  began  to  arifo,  whe- 
ther a  man  fliould  be  permitted  to  blem^ijh  himfelf,  by 
pleading  lis  own  infanity  :  and,  afterwards,  a  defen- 
dant in  affize  having  pleaded  a  releafe  by  the  plaintiff 
fince  the  laft  continuance,  to  which  the  plaintiff  re- 
plied (ore  tenus,  as  the  manner  then  was)  that  he  was 
out  of  his  mind  when  he  gave  it,  the  court  adjourned 
the  afh/e ;  doubting,  whether  as  the  plaintiff  was  fane 
both  then  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  fuit,  he 
fhould  be  permitted  to  plead  an  intermediate  depriva- 
tion of  reafon  ;  and  the  queftion  was  afked,  how  lie 
came  to  remember  to  releaffe  if  out  of  his  fenfes  when 
he  gave  it  ?  Under  Henry  VI.  this  way  of  reafonirag 
(that  a  man  (hall  not  be  allowed  to  difablc  himfelf,  by 
pleading  his  own  incapacity,  becaufe  he  cannot  know 
what  he  did  under  fuch  a  Gtuatlon)  was  ferioufly  adop- 
ted by  the  judges  in  argument;  upon  a  queftion,  whe- 
ther the  heir  was  barred  of  his  right  of  entry  by  the 
feoffment  of  his  iiifane  anceftor?  And  from  thefe  loofe 
authorities,  which  Fitzheibert  does  not  fcruple  to  re- 
ject as  being  contrary  to  reafon,  the  maxim  that  a  man 
Ihall  not  ftultify  hi'nfelf,  hath  been  handed  down  as 
fettled  law  :  though  later  opinions,  feeling  the  Incon- 
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venicncc  cf  the  rule,  have  in  many  pofnts  endeavoured 
to  reflrain  it.  And,  dearly,  the  next  heir,  or  other 
perfon  intertfted,  may,  after  the  death  of  the  idiot  or 
non  compas,  take  advantage  of  his  incapacity  and  avoid 
the  grant.  And  fo  too,  if  he  purchafes  under  this 
difability,  and  does  not  afterwards  upon  recovering  his 
•fenfes  agree  to  the  purchafe,  his  heir  may  either  waive 
or  accept  the  eftate  at  his  option.  In  like  manner,  an 
infant  may  waive  fuch  purchafe  or  conveyance,  when 
he  comes  to  full  age  ;  or,  if  he  does  not  then  aftually 
agree  to  it,  his  heire  may  waive  it  after  him.  Perfons 
alfo,  who  purchafe  or  convey  under  durefs,  may  afErm 
or  avoid  fuch  tranfaSion,  whenever  the  durefs  is  cea- 
fed.  For  all  thcfe  are  under  the  proteftion  of  the  law; 
which  will  not  fuffcrthem  to  be  impofedupon  through 
the  imbecility  of  their  prefent  condition;  fo  that  their 
afts  are  only  binding,  in  cafe  they  be  afterwards  agreed 
to  when  fuch  imbecility  ceafes.  Yet  the  guardians 
or  committees  of  a  lunatic,  by  the  ftatute  ii  Geo.  III. 
c.  20.  are  empowered  to  renew  in  his  right,  under  the 
direflions  of  the  court  of  chancery,  any  leafe  for  lives 
or  yeats,  and  apply  the  profits  of  fuch  renewal  for  the 
benefit  of  fuch  lunatic,   his  heirs,   or  executors.     See 

JLuNACy. 

IDIOM,  among  grammarians,  properly  fignifies 
the  peculiar  genius  of  each  language,  but  is  often  ufed 
in  a  fynonymous  fenfe  with  dialeft.  The  word  is 
Greek,  Hia/^x.  "  propriety;"  formed  o{  'S">!  "  proper, 
own." 

IDIOPATHY,  in  phyfic,  a  diforder  peculiar  to  a 
•certain  pait  of  the  body,  and  not  arifing  fom  any  pre- 
ceding difeafe  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  fym- 
pathy.  Thus,  an  epilepfy  is  idiopathic  when  it  hap- 
pens merely  through  fome  fault  in  the  brain  ;  and 
fympathetic  when  it  is  the  confequence  of  fome  other 
diforder. 

IDIOSYNCRASY,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a 
peculiar  temperament  of  body,  whereby  it  is  rendered 
more  liable  to  certain  diforders  than  perfons  of  a  diffe- 
rent conftitution  ufually  are. 

IDIOT,  or  Ideot,  in  our  laws,  denotes  a  natural 
fool,  or  a  fool  from  his  birth.     See  Idiocy. 

The  word  is  originally  Greek,  'Jinrv;^  which  pri- 
marily imports  i  private  perfon,  or  one  who  leads  a  pri- 
vate life,  without  any  (hare  or  concern  in  the  govern- 
ment of  affairs. 

A  perfon  who  has  underftanding  enough  to  meafure 
a  yard  of  cloth,  number  twenty  rightly,  and  tell  the 
days  of  the  week,  &c.  is  not  an  idiot  in  the  eye  of. 
the  law.  But  a  man  who  is  born  deaf,  dumb,  and 
bhnd,  is  confidcred  by  the  law  in  the  fame  flate  as  an 
idiot. 

Idiot  is  alfo  ufed,  by  ancient  writers,  for  a  perfon 
Ignorant  or  unlearned ;  anfwering  to  iiliteratus  or  im- 
peritus.  In  this  fenfe,  Viftor  tells  us,  in  his  Chroni- 
con,  that  in  the  confulfhip  of  McfTala,  tlie  Holy  Gof- 
pels,  by  command  of  the  emperor  Analtafius,  were  cor- 
refted  and  amended,  as  having  been  written  by  idiot 
evangelifls  :   Tanquam  ah  iJiotis  evangeVijl'is  compojita. 

IDLENESS,  a  reludancy  in  people  to  be  employ- 
ed in  any  kind  of  work. 

Idlenefs  in  any  perfon  whatfoever  is  a  high  of- 
fence againft  the  public  economy.  In  China  it  is  a 
maxim,  that  if  there  be  a  man  who  does  not  work,  or 
a  woman  that  is  idle,  in  the  empire,  fomebody  rauft 
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fuffer  cold  or  hunfrir :  the  produce  of  the  lands  not  be-  Wof, 
ing  more  than  AifHcient,  with  culture,  to  maintain  the  ^''"'^'T- 
inhabitants  ;  and  therefore,  though  the  idle  perfon  """V""^ 
may  fhift  off  the  want  from  himfelf,  yet  it  muft  in  the 
end  fall  fomewhere.  The  court  alfo  of  Areopagus  at 
Athens  punifhedidlenefs,  and  exerted  a  rightof  exami- 
ning every  citizen  in  what  manner  he  fpent  his  time  ; 
the  intentioH  of  which  was,  that  the  Athenians,  know- 
ing they  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  occupations, 
fhould  follow  only  fuch  as  were  laudable,, and  that  there 
might  be  no  room  left  for  fuch  as  lived  by  unlawful 
arts.  The  civil  law  expelled  all  flurdy  vagrants  from 
the  cjry:  and,  in  our  own  law,  all  idle  perfons  or  va- 
gabonds, whnm  our  ancient  ftatutes  defcribe  to  be 
"  fuch  as  wake  on  the  night,  and  fleep  on  the  day,  'Sladfi. 
and  haunt  cultomable  taverns  and  ale-houfes,  and  routs  ^o*"""*' 
about ;  and  no  man  wot  from  whence  they  come,  ne 
whether  they  go  ;"  or  fuch  as  are  more  particularly 
defcribed  by  ftatute  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  and  divided  in- 
to three  clafTcs,  idle  and  diforderly  perfons,  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  and  incorrigible  rogues  ; — all  thefe  are  offen- 
ders againft  the  good  order,  and  bkmifhes  in  the 
government,  of  any  kingdom.  They  are  therefore  all 
punifhed,  by  the  ftatute  lafl  mentioned ;  that  is  to 
fay,  idle  and  diforderly  perfons  with  one  month's  im- 
prifonment  in  the  houfe  of  corre&ion;  rogues  and  va- 
gabonds with  whipping,  and  imprifonment  not  exceed- 
ing fix  months  ;  and  incorrigible  rogues  with  the  like 
difcipline,  and  confinement  not  exceeding  two  years: 
the  breach  and  efcape  from  which  confinement  in  one 
of  an  inferior  clafs,  ranks  him  among  incorrigible 
rogues  ;  and  in  a  rogue  (before  incorrigible)  makes 
him  a  felon,  and  liable  to  be  tranfported  for  feven 
years.  Perfons  harbouring  vagrants  are  liable  to  a  fine 
of  forty  (hillings,  and  to  pay  all  expences  brought  up- 
on the  parifh  thereby  :  in  the  fame  manner  as,  by  our 
ancient  laws,  whoever  harboured  any  ftranger  for 
more  than  two  nights,  was  anfwerable  to  the  public 
for  any  offence  that  fuch  his  inmate  might  commit. 

IDOL,  in  pagan  theology,  an  image,  or  fancied 
reprefeutation  of  any  of  the  heathen  gods — This 
image,  of  whatever  materials  it  confifted,  was,  by  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  called  conjuration,  converted  into  a 
god.  While  under  the  artificer's  hands,  it  was  only  a 
mere  ftatue.  Three  things  were  necelTary  to  turn  it 
into  a  god;  proper  ornaments,  confecration,  and  ora- 
tion. The  ornaments  were  various,  and  wholly  dcfign- 
ed  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  and  ftupid  multi- 
tude, who  are  chiefly  taken  with  (how  and  pageantry. 
Then  followed  the  confecration  and  oration,  whicli 
were  performed  with  great  folemnity  among  the  Ro- 
mans.    See  Image. 

IDOLATRY,  or  the  wor(hip  of  idols,  may  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  into  two  forts.  By  the  firft,  men  adore  the 
works  of  God,  the  lun,  the  moon,  the  (tars,  angels, 
daemons,  men,  and  animals:  by  the  fecond,  men  wor- 
fhip  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  as  (latues,  pictures, 
and  the  like  :  and  to  thefe  may  be  added  a  third,  tliat 
by  which  men  have  worftiipped  the  true  God  under 
fenfible  figures  and  repicfentations.  This  indeed  may 
have  been  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  each  of  the  above 
kinds  of  idolatry  ;  and  thus  the  Ifraclltes  adored  God 
under  the  figure  of  a  calf. 

The  ftars  were   the   firft  objefts  of  idolatrous  wor- 

fliip,  on   account  of  their  beauty,  their  influence  en 
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Idolatry,  the  produftions  of  the  earth,  and  the  regularity  of 
laomcneiiE.  ^jj^;^  motions,  particularly  the  fun  and  moon,  which 
^~"~*  '  are  confidered  as  the  mod  glorious  and  refplendent 
images  of  the  Deity  :  afterwards,  as  their  fcntiments 
became  more  corrupted,  they  began  to  form  images, 
and  to  entertain  the  opinion,  that  by  virtue  of  confe- 
cration,  the  gods  were  called  down  to  inhabit  or  dwell 
in  their  ftatues.  Hence  Arnobius  takes  occafion  to 
Tally  the  pagans  for  guarding  fo  carefully  the  ftatues 
of  their  gods,  who,  if  they  were  really  prefeut  in  their 
images,  might  fave  their  worfhippers  the  trouble  of  fe- 
curing  them  from  thieves  ari<l  robbers. 

As  to  the  adoration  which  the  ancient  pagans  paid 
to  the  ftatues  uf  their  gods,  it  is  certain,  that  the  wifcr 
and  more  fenfibk  heatiiens  conlidered  them  only  as 
fimple  rcprcfentalions  or  figures  dcfigncd  to  recal  to 
lliclr  minds  the  memory  of  thtir  gods.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Varro  and  Seneca:  and  the  fame  fcntiment 
is  clearly  laid  down  in  Plato,  who  maintains,  that 
images  are  inanimate,  and  that  all  the  honour  paid  to 
them  has  rtfpt6l  to  the  gods  whom  they  reprefent. 
Bat  as  to  the  vulgar,  they  were  ftupid  enongh  to  be- 
lieve the  ftatues  themfelves  to  be  gods,  and  to  pay  di- 
vine worftip  to  ftocks  and  ftoncs. 

Soon  after  the  flood,  idolatry  feems  to  have  been 
the  prevailing  religion  of  all  the  world ;  for  wherever 
we  caft  our  eyes  at  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  fcarcely 
fee  any  thing  but  falfe  worfliip  and  idolatry.  And  it 
appears  from  Scripture,  that  Abraham's  forefathers,  and 
even  Abraham  himfclf,  were  for  a  time  idolaters. 

The  Hebrews  were  indeed  exprcfsly  forbidden  to 
make  any  reprefentation  of  God  ;  they  were  not  fo 
much  as  to  look  upon  an  idol  :  and  from  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  to  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalcm,  the 
Jews  extended  this  precept  to  the  making  the  figure 
of  any  man  :  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  they  were  obliged 
to  deftroy  all  the  images  they  found,  and  were  for- 
bidden to  apply  any  of  the  gold  or  lilver  to  their  own 
ufe,  that  no  one  might  receive  the  Icaft  profit  from 
any  thing  belonging  to  an  idol.  Of  this  the  Jews, 
after  they  had  fmarted  for  their  idolatry,  were  fo  fen- 
fible,  that  they  thought  it  unlawful  to  ufe  any  veftel 
that  had  been  employed  in  facrificing  to  a  falfe  god, 
to  warm  themfelves  with  the  wood  of  a  grove  after 
it  was  cut  down,  or  to  flicker  themfelves  under  its 
fhade. 

But  the  preaching  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  where- 
ever  it  prevailed,  entirely  rooted  out  idolatry  ;  as  did 
alfo  that  of  Mahomet,  which  is  built  on  the  worfliip 
of  one  God.      It   muft   not,  however,  be  forgotten, 
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the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war  with  a  fleet  of  gofliips. 
During  this  celebrated  war  he  rendered  himfelf  famous       ,  " 
by  his  valour,  and  flauglitercd  many  of  the  enemy.   At , 
his  leturn  from  the  Trojan   war,   he   made  a  vow  to 
Neptune  in  a  dangerous  tempeft,    ttiat  if  he  efcaped 
from  the  fury  of  the  feas  and  ftorms,  he  would  offer 
to  the  god  whatever  Hving  creature  lirft  preftnted  it- 
fclf  to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan  fliore.     This  was  no  other 
than  his  fon,  who  came  to  congratulate  his  father  upon 
his  fafe  i»turn.      Idomeneus  peiformed  his  pomife  to 
the  god  ;  and  the  inhumanity  and  raflinefs  of  this  fa-- 
crifice  rendered  him    fo  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  fiib« 
jeiifs,  that  he  left  Crete,   and   migralcd   in  quell  of  a 
fettlcment.      He  came  to  Italy  and  founded  a  city  on 
the  coaft  of  Calabria,   which   he  called  Sii/mlum.      He 
died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  after  he  had  had  the  fatis» 
faftion  of  feeing  his  new   kingdom  flourifh,  and  his 
fubjefls  happy.      AcoDrding  to  the  Greek  fcholiaft  of 
Lycophnin,  v.  121  7,  Idomentus,  duriag  his  abfence  in 
the  Trojan  war,  entrufted  the  management  of  his  kmg» 
dom  to  Leucos,   to  whom   he  promifed  his  daughter 
Clifithere  in  marriage  at   his  return.      Leucos  at  lirft 
governed  with  moderation,  but   he  was  pcrfnadcd  by 
Nauplius   king  of  Eubosa   to  put   to  death  Meda  thc- 
wife  of  his  malter,  with  her  daughter  Clirahtre,  and  to- 
feize  the  kingdom.      After  thefe    violent   meaiures  he 
flrengthentd  himfelf  on   the  thione  of  Crete,  and  Ido- 
meneus at  his  return  fourrd  it  impofilble  to  expel  the. 
ufurper. 

IDUM/EA.    SeeEDOM. 

JEALOUSY,  in  ethics,  is  that  peculiar  imeafinefs 
which  arifes  from  the  fear  that  fome  rival  may  rob  U8 
of  the  afl^edlion  of  one  whom  we  greatly  love,  or  fuf- 
picion  that  he  has  already  done  it.  The  firft  fort  of 
jealoufy  is  infeparable  from  love,  before  it  is  in  poflcf- 
fion  of  its  object :  the  latter  is  often  unjiift,  generally 
mifchievous,  always  troublefome. 

IVjters  of  yciLOUsr.      See  Waters. 

IDYLLION,  in  ancient  poetry,  is  only  a  diminu» 
live  of  the  word  eidos,  and  properly  fignifiesany  poeta 
of  moderate  extent,  without  confidering  the  fubjcdl. 
But  as  the  collection  of  Theocritus's  poems  were  called 
idyllia,  and  the  pa.lloial  pieces  being  by  far  the  beil  ia 
that  collection,  the  ie.i\Ti'idyllion  feems  to  be  now  ap-« 
propriated  to  palloral  pieces, 

JEARS  or  Geers,  in  the  fea-language,  an  affem- 
blage  of  tackles,  by  which  the  lower  yards  of  a  fliip 
are  hoifted  along  the  maft  to  their  ufual  Ration,  oe 
lowered  from  thence  as  occafion  requires;  the  for.r.ec 
of  which  operations  is  called  fwaying,   and  the  latter 


church  of  Rome  with  paying  an  idolatrous  kind  of 
worfliip  to  the  piftures  or  images  of  faints  and  mar- 
tyrs :  before  thefe,  they  burn  lamps  and  wax-candles; 
before  thefe,  they  burn  incenfe,  and,  kneeling,  offer 
up  their  vows  and  petitions  :  they,  like  the  Pagans, 
believe  that  the  faint  to  whom  the  image  is  dedi- 
cated, prefides  in  a  particular  manner  about  its  flirine, 
and  works  miracles  by  the  intervention  of  its  image  ; 
and  that  if  the  image  was  deftroyed  or  taken  away, 
the  faint  would  no  longer  perform  any  miracle  in  that 
place. 

IDOMENEUS   (fab.  hift.),   fucceeded   his  father 
Deucalion  on  the  throne  of  Crete.     He  accompanied 


JEBUS.S;i,  one  of  the  feven  ancient  people  of  Ca- 
naan, defcendents  of  Jtbufi,  Canaan's  fon  ;  fo  warlike 
and  brave,  as  to  have  ftood  their  ground,  efpecially 
in  Jebus,  afterwards  called  jferufaleniy  down  to  the  time, 
of  David.     Judges  i.  2  1 .  i  Sara.  v.  6. 

JEDBURGH,  a  parliament-town  of  Scotland,  ca- 
pital of  Tiviotdaleor  Roxburghfliire,  is  fituated  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  county,  on  the  banks  of  the  river- 
Jtd,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  well  built  and 
populous,  and  has  a  good  market  for  corn,  and  cattle^ 
On  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  near  its  junftion  with 
the  Teviot,  ftand  the  beautiful  ruins  of  an  abbey- 
founded  by  David  I.  a  part  of  which  ancient  pile  ftill 

ferve« 
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!i(3o      fervea  for  a  parilh-church. — Jedburgh  is  the  feat  of  threaten  the  jury  with  fines  and  imprifonment,  if  they  ^^^"^'o 

II        the  (heriff's  court  and  prcfbylery  ;  and  is  a  barory  in  made  the  leail  hefitation  about  bringing  in  the  prifoner.  J^ '"''''  ', 

^J^^  the  family  of  Lothian,  whofe  elded  fon  is  called  Earl  guilty.     Yet  it  is   faid,  that  when  he  was   in  temper, 

"^         of  Ancrum.  ^nd  matters  pcrfeflly  iadifFerent  came  before  Iiim,   no 

JEDDO,  the  capital  town  or  city  of  the  iflands  of  one  became  a  feat  of  juftice  better.     Nay,  it  even  ap- 

Tapan,   where   the  emperor  refides.      It  is  open  on  all  pears,  that,  when  he  was  under  no  ftate-influcnce,   he 

fides,    having   neither   walls    nor  ramparts  ;    and    the  was  fometimes  inclined  to  proteft  the  natural  and  civil 

houfes  are  built  wi'Ji  earth,  and   boarded  on  the  out-  rights  of  mankind,  of  which    the    following  inftance 

fide  to  prevent  the  rain  from  dcftroying  the  walls.      In  has  been   given  : — Tlie   mayor  and  aldermen  of  Br;=< 

tvery  ftreet  there  is  an  iron  gate,  which  is  fliut  up   in  ftol  had  been  iifed  to  tranfpovt  conviftcd    criminals  to 

the  night;  and  a  kind  of  cuftom-houfe  or  magazine,  the  American   plantations,  and   fell   them   byway  of 


to  put  merchandizes  in.  It  is  a  large  place,  being 
nine  miles  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth,  and  contains 
t, 000,000  of  inhabitants.  A  fire  happened  in  1658, 
which,  in  the  fpace  of  48  hours,  bmnt  down  100,000 
houfes,  and  in  which  a  vaft  number  of  inhabitants  pe- 


trade.  This  turning  to  good  account,  when  any  pil- 
fercrs  or  petty  rogues  were  brought  before  them,  they 
threatened  them  with  hanging  ;  and  then  fome  offi- 
cers  who  attended,  earneftrly  perfuaded  the  ignorant  in- 
timidated creatures  to   beg  for  tranTportation,   as  the 


rilhed.     The  emperor's  palace  and  all  the  reft  were  re-  only  war  to  fave  them;  and  in  genera!  their  advice  was 

duced   to  aflies ;  but   they  are  all  rebuilt  again.     The  followed.     Then,   without  more   form,   each  alderman 

royal  palace  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  and  is  de-  in  courfe  took  one,  and  fold  him  for  his  own  benefit; 

fended    with    walls,    ditches,     towers,    and    baftions.  and  fometimes  warm  difputcsarofe  between  them  about 

Where  the    emperor    refides,    there  are  three  towers  the  next  turn.     This   infamous- trade,  which  had  been 

nine  (lories  high,  each   covered    with  plates  of  gold;  carried  on  many  years,  coming  to   the   knowledge  of 

and  the  hall   of  audience   is  faid  to  be  fuppwrti^d  by  the  lord  chief  juftice,  he  made  the  mayor  defcend  from 


pillars  of  mafiy  gold.  Near  the  palace  are  feveral 
others,  where  the  relations  of  the  emperor  live.  The 
emprefs  has  a  palace  of  her  own,  and  there  are  20 
fmall  ones  for  the  concubines.  Befides,  all  the  vaflal 
kings  have  each  a  palace  in  the  city,  with  a  handiome 


the  bench,  and  ftand  at  the  bar  in  his  fcarlet  and  furr, 
with  his  guilty  brethren  the  aldermen,  and  plead  ao 
common  criminals.  He  then  obhged  them  to  give  fe- 
curities  to  anfwer  informations  ;  but  the  proceedings 
were  ftopped  by  the  Revolution. — However,  the  bru- 


garden,  and  ftables  for  2000  horfes.  The  houfes  of  tality  Jeffreys  commonly  fhowed  on  the  bench,  where 
the  common  fort  are  nothing  but  a  ground  floor,  and  his  voice  and  vifage  were  equally  terrible,  at  length  ex- 
the  rooms  are  parted   by  folding-fcreens  ;  fo  that  they     pofed  him  to  a  fevere    mortification.     A   fcrivencr  of 


can  make  the  rooms  larger  or  fmaller  at  pleafure.  It 
13  ftated  in  an  agreeable  plain,  at  the  bottom  of  a  fine 
bay  ;  and  the  river  which  croffes  it,  is  divided  into  fcve- 
tal  canals.     E.  Long.  140.  o.   N.  Lat.  35.  32. 

JEFFERY.     See  Geoffrey. 

JEFFREYS  (Sir  George),  baron  Wem,  commonly 
called  Judge  Jeffreys,  was  the  fixth  fon  of  John  Jef- 
freys,  Efq;  of  Afton  in  Denbighfhire  ;  and  was   edu- 


Wapping  having  a  caufe  before  him,  one  of  the  oppo- 
nent's counfel  faid  he  was  a  ftrange  fellov/,  and  fome.< 
times  went  to  church,  and  fometimes  to  conventicles; 
and  it  was  thought  he  was  a  trimmer.  At  this  the 
chancellor  fired:  "  A  trimmer?  (faid  he);  I  have 
heard  much  of  that  monfter,  but  never  faw  one.  Come 
forth,  Mr  Trimmer,  and  let  me  fee  your  /hape."  He 
then  treated  the  poor  fellow  fo  roughly,  that,  on  his 


cated   at  Weftminfler-fchool,    whence  he   removed  to     leaving  the  hall,  he  declared  he  would  not  undergo  the 


the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  flu- 
dy  of  the  law.  Alderman  Jeffreys,  who  was  probably 
related  to  him,  introduced  hipi  among  the  citizens  of 
London  ;  and  he  being  a  merry  bottle  companion, 
foon  came  into  great  bufinefs,  and  was  chofcn  their 
recorder.  He  was  afterwards  chofen  folicitor  to  the 
duke  of  York  ;  and  in  1680  was  knighted,  and  made 
chlef-juftice  of  Chefter.  At  length,  refigning  the  re- 
corderfliip,  he  obtained  the  poft  of  chief  juftice  of  the 
king's-bench,  and,  foon  after  the  acceffion  of  James  II. 
the  great  feal.  D\iring  the  reign  of  king  Charles  IL 
be  Ihowed   himfelf  a  bitter  enemy  to  thofe  diffenting 


terrors  of  that  man's  face  again  to  fave  his  life,  and  he 
fhould  certainly  retain  the  frightful  impreffions  of  it  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Soon  after,  the  prince  of  Orange 
coming,  the  lord  chancellor,  dreading  the  public  re- 
fentmcnt,  difguifed  himfelf  in  a  feaman's  drefs,  in  or- 
der to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  and  was  drinking  in  a  cel- 
lar, when  this  fcrivener  coming  into  the  cellar,  and  fee- 
ing again  the  face  which  had  filled  him  with  fnch  hor- 
ror, liarted  ;  on  which  Jefi"reys,  fearing  he  was  known, 
feigned  a  couph,  and  turned  to  the  wall  with  his  pot 
of  beer  in  his  hand.  But  Mr  Trimmer  going  out,  gave 
notice  that  he  was  there  ;  and  the  mob  ruftiing  in,  fei- 


minifters  who,  in  that  time  of  perfecution,  were  tried  zed  him,  and  carried  him  before  the  lord-mayor,  who 

by  him  :  he  was  one  of  the  greateft  advifers  and  pro-  fent  him  with  a  ftrong  guard  to  the  lords  of  the  coun- 

moters  of  all  the  oppreflTions  and   arbitrary  meafures  cil,  by  whom  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 

carried  on  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  ;  and  his  fangui-  he  died  in  16S9. — It  is  remarkable,  that  the  late  coun- 

nary  and  inhuman  proceedings  againft  Monmouth's  un-  tefs  of  Pomfret  met  with  very  rude  infults  from  the  po- 

happy  adherents  in  the  weft  will  ever  render  his  name  pulace  on  the  weftern  road,  only  becaufe  ihe  was  grand* 

infamous.     Whenever  the  prifoner  was   of  a  different  daughter  of  the  inhuman  Jeffreys, 

party,  or  he  could  pleafe  the  court  by  condemning  him,  JEHOVAH,  one  of  the  fcripture- names   of  Godj 

inuead  of  appearing  according  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  fignifying  the  Being  who  is  felf-exiftent  and  gives  exift- 

i&  his  counfel,  he  would  fcarce  allow  him  to  fpeak  for  ence  to  others. 

himfelf;  but   would  load  him    with   the    groffeft  and  So  great   a   veneration   had   the  Jews  for  this  name, 

tnoft  vulgar  abufe,  browbeat,  infult,   and  turn  to  ridi-  that  they  left  off  the  cuftom  of  pronouncing  v.,  where- 

cule  the  witneffes  that  fpoke  in   his  behalf ;  and  even  by  its  true  pronunciation  was  forgotten.     They  call  ft 

tc- 
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Mrttgrammaton,  or  "  the  name  wuIt  four  letters  ;  and 
believe,  that  whoever  knows  the  true  pronunciation  of 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  heard  by  God. 

JEJUNE  STYLE.     See  Style. 

JEJUNUM,  the  fecond  of  the  fmall  guts;  thus 
called  from  the  Latin  jejumu,  •'  hungry ;"  becaufe 
always  found  empty.     See  Anatomy,  n"  93. 

JELLALiEAN,  or  Gelal^an  Calendar,  epocha, 
and  year.     See  Calendar,  Epocha,  and  Year.. 

JELLY,  a  form  of  food,  or  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  juices  of  ripe  fruits,  boiled  to  a  proper  con- 
fiftencc  with  fugar,  or  the  ftrong  decoAions  of  the 
horns,  bones,  or  extremities  of  animals,  boiled  to  fuch 
a  height  as  to  be  llifF  and  firm  when  cold,  without  the 
addition  of  any  fugar. — The  jellies  of  fruits  are  cool- 
ing, faponaceous,  and  acefcent,  and  therefore  are  good 
as  medicines  in  all  diforders  of  the  primae  vise,  arifing 
from  alkalefcent  juices,  efpecially  when  not  gi%-en  alone, 
but  diluted  with  water.  On  the  contrary,  the  jellies 
made  from  animal  fubftances  are  all  alkalefcent,  and  are 
therefore  good  in  all  cafes  in  which  an  acidity  of  the 
humours  prevails :  the  alkalefcent  quality  of  tliefe  is, 
however,  in  a  great  meafure  taken  off,  by  the  adding 
lemon  juice  and  fugar  to  them.  There  were  formerly 
a  fort  of  jellies  much  in  ufe,  called  compound  jellies ; 
thefe  had  the  rellorative  medicinal  drugs  added  to  them, 
but  they  are  now  fcarce  ever  heard  of. 

yF.LLY-Oal,  a  preparation  of  common  oats,  recom- 
mended by  many  of  the  German  phyficians  in  all  hec- 
tic diforders,  to  be  taken  with  broth  of  fnails  or  ciay- 
ii(h. — It  is  made  by  boiling  a  large  quantity  of  oats, 
with  the  hade  taken  off,  with  fome  hartfhorn  fliavings, 
and  currants  together,  with  a  leg  of  veal  cut  to  pieces, 
and  with  the  bones  all  broken  ;  thefe  are  to  be  fet  over 
the  fire  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  till  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  a  fort  of  jelly  ;  which  w  hen  ffrained  and  cold 
will  be  very  firm  and  hard.  A  few  ipoonfuls  of  this 
are  to  be  taken  every  morning,  drhned  with  a  bafon  of 
either  of  the  above-mentioned  broths,  or  any  other 
warm  liquor. 

JEMPTERLAND,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Angermania,  on  the  call  by  Me- 
dalpadia,  on  the  fouth  by  Helfingia,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Norway.  It  is  full  of  mountains  ;  and  the  principal 
towns  are  Keffundt,   Lich,  and  Docra. 

JENA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  in  Thuringia,  with  an  univerfity. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Sala,  in  E.  Long.  z.  59.  N. 
Lat.  yi.  o. 

JENCAPORE,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Indoftan,  and 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  capital  of  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Chaul,  in  E.  Long.  76.  25.   N.  Lat.  30.  30. 

JENISA,  a  tiver  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  that  runs 
from  north  to  fomh  through  Siberia,  and  falls  into  the 
Frozen  Ocean. 

JENISKOI,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  in  Si- 
beria, feated  on  the  river  Jenifa.  It  is  larjje,  populous, 
and  pretty  ftrong ;  and  there  are  villages  for  feveral 
miles  round  it.  It  is  fubjeCt  to  the  Tungufians,  who 
are  pagans,  and  chiefly  live  on  the  above  river.  They 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  emperor  for  every  bow,  reckon- 
ing a  man  and  a  woman  for  one.  The  climate  is  ex- 
tremely cold  ;  and  no  other  fruits  grow  there  but 
black  and  red  currants,  Itrawberries,  and  goofeberries. 
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Corn,  butchers  meat,  and  wild  fowls,  are  very  cheapi  Jenesp 
E.  Long.  86.  25.  N.  Lat.  58.  40.  li, 

JENCOPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  In  the  province ,  7.°°^", 
of  Smaland,  feated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake  Wer- 
ter,  with  a  ftrong  citadel.   The  houfes  are  all  built  with 
wood.      E.  Long.  14.  20    N.  Lat.  57.  22. 

JENKIN  (Robert),  a  learned  Englifh  divine  in  the 
1 8th  century,  was  bred  at  Cambridge,  became  mafter 
of  St  John's  college,  and  wrote  feveral  books  much 
eftcemed,  w'z.  i.  An  hiftorical  examination  of  the 
authority  of  General  Councils,  4to.  2.  The  reafon- 
ablenefs  and  certainty  of  the  Chriftlan  religion,  2  vols 
8vo.  3.  Defenfw  S.  Au^ujlini.  This  book  is  written 
againft  M.  Le  Clerc.  4.  Remarks  on  fome  books  lately 
publifhed,  vi%.  Mr  Whitlon's  eight  fermons,  Locke's 
paraphrafe,  &c.  5.  A  tranflation  from  the  French  of 
the  life  of  Apollonius  Tvaneus. 

JENKINS  (Henry).'    See  Longetity. 

Jenkins  (Sir  Lcoline),  a  learned  civilian  and  able 
ftatefman  of  the  laft  century,  born  in  Glaraorganfhire 
about  the  year  1623.  Being  rendered  obnoxious  to 
the  parliament  during  the  civil  war  by  adhering  to  the 
king's  caufe,  he  conmlted  his  fafety  by  flight  ;  but  re- 
turning on  the  rcftoration,  he  was  admitted  an  advo« 
cate  in  the  court  of  arches,  and  fucceeded  Dr  ExtOB 
as  judge.  When  the  queen-mother  Henrietta  died  in 
1669  at  Paris,  her  whole  eftate,  real  and  perfonal,  was 
claimed  by  her  nephew  Louis  XIV.  :  upon  which  Df 
Jenkins's  opinion  being  called  for  and  approved,  he 
went  to  Paris,  with  three  others  joined  with  him  in  a 
coramiffion,  and  recovered  her  effects ;  for  which  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  officiated  as 
one  of  the  mediators  at  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  in 
which  tedious  negociation  he  was  engaged  about  four 
years  and 'a  half;  and  was  afterwards  made  a  privy 
counfcllor  and  fccretary  of  Hate.  He  died  in  1685  ; 
and  as  he  never  married,  bequeathed  his  whole  eftate 
to  charitable  ufes :  he  was  fo  great  a  benefaflor  to  Je- 
fuscollege  Oxford,  that  he  is  generally  looked  on  as 
the  fecond  founder.  All  his  letters  and  papers  were 
collefted  and  printed  in  1724,   in  2  vols  folio. 

JENNY  WREN,  a  name  given  by  writers  on  fong- 
birds  to  the  wren.     See  Wren. 

JENTACULUM  was,  amongft  the  Romans,  a 
morning  refrefhment  like  our  breakfaft.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly fimple,  confining,  for  the  moft  part,  of 
bread  alone  ;  labouring  people  indeed  had  fomething 
more  fubftantial  to  enable  them  to  fupport  the  fatigues 
of  their  employment.  What  has  been  here  faid  may 
be  obferved  of  the  Jews  and  Grecians  alfo.  The  Greeks 
diftinguifhed  this  morning-meal  by  the  feveial  names 
of  =!/"<"""i  ax.pa7io-/45(  or  aitpotli^,uof,  though  "pirat  15  gene- 
rally applied  to  dinner.     See  Eating  and  Dinner. 

JEOFAILE,  (compounded  of  three  French  words, 
yuy  faille,  "  I  have  failed"),  a  term  in  law,  ufed  for 
an  overfight  in  pltading  or  other  proceedings  at  law. 

The  fliowino;  of  thefe  detefts  or  overfights  was  for- 
merly often  praftifed  by  the  counfel  ;  and  when  the 
jury  came  into  court  in  order  to  try  the  iffue,  they  faid. 
This  inquett  you  ought  not  to  take  ;  and  after  ver- 
dift  they  would  fay  to  the  court,  To  judgment  you 
ought  not  to  go.  But  feveral  ftatutes  have  been  made 
to  avoid  the  delays  occafioned  by  fuch  fuggeftions ;  and 
a  judgment  is  not  to  be  flayed  after  verditl  for  mifta- 
king  the  Chriftian  or  furname  of  either  of  the  parties,  or 

in 
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phthah   Jn  a  fum  of  money,  or  in  the  day,  month,  year,  &c.  where 
■"V""  the  fame  are  rightly  named  in  any  preceding  record. 

JEPHTHAH,  judge  of  Ifrael,  and  fucceffor  to  Jair 
in  the  government  of  the  people,  was  a  native  of  Mif- 
peh,  and  the  fon  of  one  Gilead  by  a  harlot.  This  Gi- 
lead  having  married  a  lawful  wife,  and  had  children  by 
her,  thefe  children  drove  Jcphthah  from  his  father's 
houfe,  faying,  that  he  fhould  not  be  heir  with  them. 
Jephthah  retired  into  the  land  of  Tob,  and  there  he 
became  captain  of  a  band  of  thieves  and  fuch  other 
people  as  he  had  picked  up  together.  At  that  time, 
the  Ifraelites  beyond  Jordan,  feeing  themfelves  prefled 
by  the  Ammonites,  came  to  delire  affiilance  from 
Jephthah  ;  and  that  he  would  take  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  them.  Jephthah  at  firft  reproached  them  with 
the  iniuftice  which  they  had  done  him,  or  at  lead  which 
they  had  not  prevented,  when  he  was  forced  from  his 
father's  houfe.  But  as  thefe  people  were  very  earned  in 
their  requell,  he  told  them,  that  he  would  fuccour  them, 
provided  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  would  ac- 
knowledge him  for  their  prince.  This  they  confented 
to,  and  promifed  with  an  oath. 

Jephthah,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2817,  having 
been  acknowledged  prince  of  the  Ifraelites  in  an  aflem- 
bly  of  the  people,  was  filled  with  the  fpirit  of  God, 
and  began  to  get  his  troops  together  ;  to  that  end,  he 
went  over  all  the  land  which  the  children  of  Ifrael  pof- 
fefled  beyond  Jordan.  At  the  fame  time  he  made  a 
vow  to  the  Lord,  that  if  he  were  fuccefsful  againil  the 
Ammonites,  he  would  offer  up  for  a  burnt-offering 
whatever  fhould  firft  come  out  of  his  houfe  to  meet 
him.  The  battle  being  fought,  Jephthah  remained 
conqueror,  and  ravaged  all  the  land  of  Ammon.  But 
as  he  returned  to  his  houfe,  his  only  daughter  came 
out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances:  where- 
upon Jephthah  tore  his  clothes,  and  faid,  "  Alas,  my 
daughter,  thou  haft  brought  me  very  low  :  for  I  have 
made  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  cannot  fail  in  the  per- 
formance of  it."  His  daughter  anfwered,  "  My  fa- 
ther, if  thou  haft  made  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  do  with 
Bie  as  thou  haft  promifed  ;  grant  me  only  the  favour 
that  I  may  be  at  liberty  to  go  up  to  the  mountains,  and 
there  for  two  months  bewail  niy  virginity  with  my 
companions."  Jephthah  granted  her  this  liberty:  and 
at  the  end  of  two  months,  he  offered  up  his  daughter, 
who  died  a  virgin,  a  burnt  offering,  agreeable  to  his 
vow,  according  to  the  opinion  of  moil  commentators. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Ephraimites,  jealous  of  the 
viftory  obtained  by  Jephthah  over  the  Ammonites, 
paffed  the  river  Jordan  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  came 
and  complained  to  Jephthah  that  he  had  not  invited 
them  to  this  war,  and  threatened  to  fet  fire  to  his 
houfe.  Jephthah  anfwered  them,  that  he  had  fent  to 
defire  their  affiftance  ;  but  obferving  that  they  did  not 
come,  he  put  his  life  in  his  hands  and  hazarded  a  battle. 
The  Ephraimites  not  being  fatisSed  with  thefe  reafons, 
Jephthah  affembled  the  people  of  Gilead,  gave  them 
battle,  and  defeated  them  ;  fo  that  there  were  two  and 
forty  thoufand  men  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  killed  that 
day.  We  know  nothing  more  in  particular  concerning 
the  life  of  Jephthah,  only  that  he  judged  Ifrael  fix 
years,  and  was  buried  in  a  city  of  Gilead. 

St   Paul  (Heb.  xi.  32.)  places  Jephthah  among  the 
faints  of  the  Old  Teftament,  the  merit  of  whofe  faith  di- 
iinguifhed  them,  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  there  is 
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fomething  fo  extraordinary  in  Jephthah's  vow,  that  J<.'rloa, 
notwithftanding  the  fcripture  fpeaks  of  it  in  very  plain  Jg'g'"'°^'« 
and  clear  terms,  yet  fuch  difficulties  arife  concerning  it  ' 
as  perplex  the  commentators.  Some  maintain,  that 
this  daughter  of  Jephthah  was  not  facriliced,  as  that 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Mofes  ;  and 
efpecially,  when  by  the  fame  law  he  might  have  re- 
deemed his  daughter  for  ten  fhekels  of  filver :  therefore 
they  contend,  that  it  was  fomething  eife  Jephthah  did 
to  his  daughter,  fuch  as  devoting  her  to  a  date  of  ce- 
libacy, or  dedicating  her  to  the  fervice  of  God. — On 
the  other  hand,  thofewho  maintain  the  affirmative,  or 
that  Jephthah's  daughter  was  actually  facrificed,  urge, 
that  the  times  wherein  Jephthah  lived  were  fadly  ad- 
dided  to  idolatry  ;  alfo  the  manner  wherein  he  lived 
before  he  was  called  to  the  affiftance  of  his  country  ;  but 
above  all,  the  clear,  evident,  and  exprefs  meaning  of  the 
text.  They  obferve,  that  vows  of  perpetual  virginity- 
are  inftitutions  of  a  modern  date  ;  and  had  there  been 
no  more  in  it,  there  would  have  been  little  occaCon  for 
rending  his  clothes,  and  bemoaning  liimftlf  as  he  did;. 
befides  the  bitter  lamentations  made  by  herfelf,  and  by 
all  the  daughters  of  Ifrael  in  fnccceding  times.  But  if 
ftie  was  facrificed,  we  may  fafely  and  confidently  aver 
with  Jofephus,  who  fays  that  flie  was,  that  this  facri- 
fice  was  neither  lawful  nor  acceptable  to  God  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  an  abominable  crime,  that  might,  not- 
withftanding, have  proceeded  from  a  miftakcn  principle 
of  religion. 

JERBOA.     See  Mus. 

JEREMIAH  {ihe  Prophecy  of),  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Teftament.  This  divine  writer  was  of  the 
race  of  the  priefts,  the  fon  of  Hilkia  of  Anathoth,  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  He  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office  when  very  young,  about  the  I3tli  year  of  Jofiah, 
and  continued  in  the  difchaige  of  it  about  40  years. 
He  was  not  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  the  other 
Jews,  but  remained  in  Judea  to  lament  the  dcfolation 
of  his  country.  He  was  afterwards  a  prifoner  in  E- 
gypt  with  his  difciple  13aruch,  where  it  is  fuppofed  he 
died  in  a  very  advanced  age.  Some  of  the  Chriftian 
fathers  tell  us  he  was  ftoned  to  death  by  the  Jews,  for 
preaching  againft  their  idolatry  ;  and  fome  fay  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Pharaoh  Hophrah,  becaufe  of  bis  pro- 
phecy againft  him.  Part  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
relates  to  the  time  after  the  captivity  of  Ifrael,  and  be- 
fore that  of  Judah,  from  the  firft  chapter  to  the  44th  j 
and  part  of  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  latter  captivity, 
from  the  44th  chapter  to  the  end.  The  prophet  lays 
open  the  fins  of  Judah  with  great  freedom  and  bold- 
nefs,  and  reminds  them  of  the  fevere  judgments  which 
had  befallen  the  ten  tribes  for  the  fame  offences.  He 
paffionately  laments  their  misfortune,  and  recommends 
a  fpeedy  reformation  to  them.  Afterwards  he  predicts 
the  grievous  calamities  that  were  approaching,  parti- 
cularly the  70  years  captivity  in  Chaldea.  He  like- 
wife  foretels  their  deliverance  and  happy  return,  and 
the  recompence  which  Babylon,  Moab,  and  other 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  (hould  meet  with  in  due  time. 
There  are  likewife  feveral  intimations  in  this  prophecy 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah  ;  alfo  feveral 
remarkable  vifions,  and  types,  and  hiftorical  paffages 
relating  to  thofe  times.  The  5 2d  chapter  does  not 
belong  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  which  probably 
was  added  by  Ezra,  and  contains  a  narrative  of  the  ta- 
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Jer'icho  king  of  Jerufalem,  and  of  what  happened  dnring  the 
T  "  captivity  of  the  Jews,  to  the  death  of  Jechonias.  St 
•*  Jerom  has  obferved  upon   this   prophet,  that   his  ftyle 

is  more  eafy  than  that  of  Ifaiah  and  Hofea;  that  he  re- 
tains foiriething  of  the  ruilicity  of  the  villa;je  where  he 
was  born  ;  but  that  he  is  very  learned  and  majeftic, 
and  equal  to  thofe  tvw)  prophets  in  the  fenfe  of  his 
prophecy. 

JERICHO,  or  KiERicHus  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of 
Judea  ;  fituated  between  Jordan  and  Jerufalem,  at  the 
diftance  of  150  iladia  from  the  latter,  and  60  from 
the  former.  Jofephus  fays,  "  the  whole  fpace  from 
Jerufalem  is  dcfart  and  rocky,  and  equally  barren  and 
uncultivated  from  Jericho  to  the  lake  Afphaltites ; 
yet  the  places  near  the  town  and  above  it  arc  extremely 
fertile  and  delicious,  fo  that  it  may  be  juftly  called  a 
'.  divwe  phi'in,  furpalFmg  the  reft  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
no  unfruitful  country,  and  furrounded  by  hilio  in  the 
manner  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  produces  opobalfa- 
mum  myrobalans,  and  dates ;  from  the  laft  of  which  it 
is  called  the  chy  of  pnlm-trees,  by  Mofes.  The  place 
is  now  called  Rcilm  ;  and  is  fituated,  M.  Volney  in- 
forms us,  "  in  a  plain  fix  or  feven  leagues  long,  by 
three  wide,  around  which  are  a  number  of  barren  moun- 
tains, that  render  it  extremely  hot.  Kcre  formerly 
vas  cultivated  the  balm  of  Mecca.  From  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  Hadjes,  this  is  a  (hrub  fimilar  to  the 
pomegranate-tree,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  rue  :  it 
-  bears  a  pidpy  nut,  in  which  is  contained  a  kernel  that 
•yields  the  lefinous  juice  we  call  balm  or  balfam.  At 
prefent  there  is  not  a  plant  of  it  remaining  at  Raha  ; 
but  another  fpecies  is  to  be  found  there,  called  Zak- 
houn,  which  prodcce  a  fweet  oil,  alfo  celebrated  for 
healing  wounds.  This  zakkoun  refembles  a  plum- 
tree  ;  it  has  thoras  four  inches  long,  with  leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  olive-tree,  but  narrower  and  greener,  and 
prickly  af  the  end  ;  its  fruit  is  a  kind  of  acorn,  with- 
out a  calyx,  under  the  bark  of  which  is  a  pulp,  and 
then  a  r.ut,  the  kernel  of  which  gives  an  oil  that  the 
Arabs  fell  very  dear  :  this  is  the  fole  commerce  of 
^aha,  which  is  no  more  than  a  ruinous  village. 

JERIMOTH.     See  Jarimuth. 

JEROME  (St),  in  Latin  Hieronyinas,  a  famous 
doilor  of  the  church,  and  the  mod  learned  of  all  the 
Latin  fathers,  was  the  fon  of  Euftbius  ;  and  was  born 
at  Stridon,  a  city  of  the  ancient  Pannonia,  about  the 
year  ^40.  He  lludied  at  Rome  under  Donatus,  the 
learned  grammarian.  After  having  received  bap- 
tifm,  he  went  into  Gaul,  and  there  tranfcribed  St  Hi- 
lary's book  lie  Syiiodis.  He  then  wtnt  into  .'^quileia, 
where  he  contracted  a  friendihip  with  Heliodorus,  who 
prevailed  on  him  to  travel  with  him  into  Th'ace,  Pon- 
tu":,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia.  In  372  St 
Jerome  retired  into  a  defart  in  Syria,  where  he  was 
peri'ecuted  by  the  orthodoK  of  Mtlltius's  party,  for 
being  a  Sabtllian,  becaufe  he  made  ufe  of  the  word 
Hypcfafis,  which  had  been  ufed  by  the  council  of  Rome 
in'369.  This  obliged  him  to  go  to  Jerufalem  ;  where 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  iludy  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  receive  a  more  perfeft  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  about  this  time  he  con- 
tented to  be  ordained,  on  condition  that  he  (hould  not 
fee  confined  to  any  particular  church.  In  381,  he  went 
to  Conftantinople  to  hear  St  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  ; 
;and  the  following  year  returned  to  -Roraci  where  he  was 
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made  fecretary  to  pope  Damafus..  He  then  inftrufted 
many  Roman  ladies  in  piety  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
fciences,  which  expofed  him  to  the  calumnies  of  thofe  , 
whom  he  zealoudy  reproved  for  their  irregularities;  and 
Pope  Sirlcius  not  having  ail  the  eftecm  for  him  which  his 
learning  and  virtue  juftly  intitled  him  to,  this  learned 
doftor  left  Rome,  snd  returned  to  the  monaftery  of 
Bethlehem,  where  he  employed  himfelf  in  writing  a- 
gainft  thofe  whom  he  called  heretics,  efperially  againft 
Vigilantius  and  Jovinian.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  Joha 
of  Jerufalem -and  Rufinus  about  the  Origenlfts.  He 
was  the  tirft  who  wrote  againll  Pelagius  ;  and  died  on 
the  30th  of  September  420,  at  about  80  years  of  age. 
There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  works  ;  the  laft, 
v.'hich  is  that  of  Verona,  is  in  1 1  vols  folio.  His  principal 
v.'orks  are,  I.  A  Latin  vtrfion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate.  2.  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Prophets,  Ecclefiaftes,  St  Matthew's 
Gofpel,  and  the  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians,  Ephefians, 
Titus,  and  Philemon.  3.  Polemical  treatifes  againll 
Montanus,  Helvidius,  Jovinian,  Vigilantius,  and  Pela- 
gius. 4.  Several  letters.  5.  A  treatife  on  the  lives 
and  writings  of  the  ecclefiaftical  authors  who  had 
flouriflied  before  his  time. — St  Jerome's  ftyle  is  lively 
and  animated,  and  fometimes  fublime. 

ysKOME  of  Prague,  fo  called  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  in  Bohemia.  He  was  neither  a  monk  nor 
clergyman,  hut  had  a  learned  education.  Having  em- 
biaced  the  opinions  of  John  Hufs,  he  began  to  pro- 
pagate them  hi  the  year  1480.  In  the  mean  time  the 
council  of  Nice  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  him,  and 
confidering  him  as  a  dangerous  perfon,  cited  him  to 
appear  before  them  and  give  an  account  of  his  faith. 
In  obedience  to  this  citation,  he  went  to  Conftance  ; 
but  on  his  arrival,  in  1415,  finding  Hufs  in  prifon,  he 
fet  out  for  his  own  country.  Being  feized  however 
on  the  way,  imprifoncd,  and  examined,  be  was  fo  in- 
timidated, that  he  retraced,  and  pretended  to  approve 
of  the  condemraition  of  Wickliff^s  and  Hufs's  opinions; 
but  on  the  26th  of  May  1416,  he  condemned  that 
recantation  in  thefe  terms  :  "  I  am  not  aHiamed  to 
confefs  here  publicly  ray  weaknefs.  Yes,  with  horror 
I  confefs  my  bafe  cowardice.  It  was  only  the  dread 
of  the  punilhment  by  fii-e  which  drew  me  to  confent, 
againft  my  confcience,  to  the  condemnation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Wicklift"  and  Hufs."  Accordingly  fentence 
was  pafted  on  him  ;  in  purfuance  of  which  he  was  de- 
livered to  the  fecular  arm,  and  burnt  in  141 6.  He  was 
a  peifon  of  great  parts,  learning,  and  elocution. 

JERONYMITES,  or  Hieronvmites,  a  denomi- 
nation given  to  divers  orders  or  congregations  of  reli- 
gious; otherwife  called  Hermits  of  St  'Jerom. 

JERSEY,  an  iflandin  the  Englifh  channel,  believed 
to  be  the  ifland  called  in  the  Itinerary  Cxfareci,  in 
fucceeding  times  Augia,  by  us  Gerfey,  more  frequent- 
ly Jerfey.  It  is  fituated  in  the  Englifh  channel,  1  8 
miles  to  the  weft  of  Normandy,  and  84  to  the  fouth 
of  Portland  in  Dorfetiliire,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  was  called  Ctfarea.  It  is  not  above  1 2 
miles  in  length,  nor  much  above  6  where  broadeft, 
which  13  at  the  two  extremities.  It  is  defended  by 
rocks  and  dangerous  quickfands.  On  the  north  fide 
the  cliffs  rife  40  or  yo  fathoms  high,  which  render  it 
inacceffible  on  that  fide  ;  but  on  the  fouth  the  ftiore  is 
•aliaoft  level  witi  tke  water.     In  the  weft  part  of  the 
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ifland  is  a  large  traft  of  land  once  cultivated  and  very- 
fertile,  but  now  a  barren  defart,  caufed  by  the  vvefterly 
winds  throwing  up  fand  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  higheft  alifFs.  The  higher  lands  are  diverfified 
by  gritty,  gravelly,  ftony,  and  fine  mould  ;  the  lower 
by  a  deep,  rich,  and  heavy  foil.  The  middle  part  of 
the  ifland  is  fomewhat  mountainous,  and  fo  thick 
planted  with  trees,  that  at  a  diftance  it  refembles  one 
entire  forert,  though  in  walking  through  it  there  is 
hardly  a  thicket  or  any  other  thing  to  be  feen  but 
hedge-rows  and  orchards  of  apple- trees.  The  valleys 
under  the  hills  are  finely  watered  by  brooks,  and  have 
plenty  of  cattle  and  fmall  fheep,  with  very  fine  wool, 
and  very  fweet  meat,  which  is  afcribed  to  the  (hort- 
nefs  of  the  grafs.  The  horfes  are  good  for  draught ; 
but  few  fit  for  the  faddle.  The  ifland  produces  variety 
of  trees,  roots,  and  herbs  ;  but  not  corn  enough  for  the 
inhabitants,  who  therefore  fend  for  it  to  England  and 
France,  and  fometimes  to  Dantzic.  The  fields  are 
inclofed  by  great  mounds  of  earth,  raifed  from  6  to  8 
or  10  feet  high,  proportionably  thick  and  folid,  plant- 
ed with  quickfets  and  trees.  As  the  air  of  this  ifland 
h  very  healthy,  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  tem- 
perate live  to  a  great  age  :  but  the  coaft  is  very  fub- 
jeft  to  ftorms  by  vtfterly  wind,  from  which  they  have 
no  land  to  flicker  them  nearer  than  North  America  ; 
and  theie  is  a  vaft  chain  of  rocks  about  the  ifland, 
among  which  the  tides  and  currents  are  fo  ftrong  and 
rapid,  that  the  navigation  is  dangerous  to  thofe  who 
are  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  coaft.  The 
buildings  of  this  ifland  are  generally  of  rag-ftone  ;  but 
fome  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  have  their  houfes  front- 
ed with  a  reddifli  white  (lone,  capable  of  being  poliflied 
like  marble,  and  of  which  there  is  a  rich  quairy  on  a 
hill  called  MonlmaJo.  The  ordinary  dwellings  are 
thatched.  The  churches  are  very  plain  buildings, 
mod  of  them  with  fquare  fteeples  j  and  the  com- 
munion table  is  not  at  the  eaft  end,  as  in  the  Engllfh 
churches,  but  placed  juft  under  the  pulpit.  The 
Uaple  nianufafture  is  knit  ftockings  and  caps,  many 
thoufand  pair  of  which  are  weekly  fold  at  St  Helier  to 
the  merchants  ;  alfo  cyder,  of  which  2y,ooo  hogfheads 
have  been  made  here  in  one  year.  Their  principal  fo- 
reign trade  is  to  Newfoundland  ;  whither,  particularly 
in  1732,  they  fent  24  ftiips ;  thefe  proceed  from 
thence  to  the  Mediterranean  to  difpofe  of  their  fifli. 

On  the  fouth  of  the  ifland  the  fea  feems  to  have  en- 
croached upon  the  land  (which,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
fcrved,  declines  on  that  fide),  and  to  have  fwallowed 
upwards  of  fix  fquaie  miles,  making  a  very  beautiful 
bay  of  about  three  miles  broad,  and  near  the  fame  in 
depth.  In  the  eaft  corner  of  this  bay  ftands  the  town 
of  St  Helier,  very  happily  fituated.  But  the  princi- 
pal haven  is  in  the  wcftern  corner  of  the  bay,  which 
receives  its  name  from  it,  being  called  St  Aul'in's. 
There  are,  befides  thefe,  feveral  other  havens  of  Icfs 
note  ;  as,  St  Brclade's  Bay,  at  the  back  of  St  Au- 
bin's ;  the  great  bay  of  St  Ouen,  which  takes  in  the 
greateft  part  of  the  weft  fide  of  the  Ifland,  where  the 
largtft  fl^.ips  may  ride  in  \z  and  15  fathoms,  fafe 
from  all  but  eaft  w  inds.  La  Crtvaflc  is  a  port  only  for 
boats  ;  Greve  de  Lecq  and  Port  St  John  are  alfo  fmall 
havens  on  the  north  fide,  where  is  likewife  Bonneuit. 
On  the  eaft  there  is  the  bay  of  St  Catherine,  and  the 
harbour  of  Rofel.     To  the  fouth-weft  lies   the  haven 
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de  la  Chauflee.  The  laft  we  (hall  mention  is  the  port 
de  Pas,  a  very  little  to  the  eaftward  of  St  Au- 
bin's  Bay. 

The  towns  of  St  Helier  and  St  Aubin,  which,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  ftand  both  in  the  fame  bay  called 
St  Aulin^s  Bay,  opening  to  the  fouth,  are  about  three 
miles  afunder.  St  Helier  took  its  name  from  Elerhis 
or  Helier,  a  holy  man,  who  lived  in  this  ifland  many 
centuries  ago,  and  was  flain  by  the  Pagan  Normans 
at  their  coming  hither.  He  is  mentioned  among  the 
martyrs  in  the  martyrology  of  Coutance.  His  little 
cell  with  the  ftone  bed  is  ftill  ihown  among  the  rocks ; 
and  in  memory  of  him  a  noble  abbey  of  Canons  regu- 
lar was  founded  in  the  little  ifland  in  this  bay,  and 
annexed  to  Cherburgh  abbey  in  Normandy  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  and  fupprefled  as  an  alien  priory.  The 
town  of  St  Helier  ftands  at  the  foot  of  a  long  and 
high  rocky  hill  at  the  eaft  end.  It  is  a  well-built  and 
populous  place  ;  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  with- 
in the  lalt  century  ;  and  contains  about  400  houfes, 
moftly  fliops,  and  near  2000  inhabitants.  The  market- 
place in  the  centre  is  fpacious,  furrounded  with  hand- 
fome  houfes,  among  which  is  the  Cohue  Royale  or  court 
ofjuftice.  At  the  top  of  the  market-place  is  a  ftatue  of 
George  II.  of  bronze  gilt.  The  market  is  held  on  a 
Saturday,  and  much  frequented. 

St  Aubin  at  the  weft  end  of  the  bay  is  principally 
inhabited  by  merchants  and  mafters  of  (hips,  whom 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  port  has  invited  hither.  It 
is  not  more  than  half  the  fize  of  the  other  town, 
though  greatly  increafed  within  thefe  100  years  ;  and 
has  a  good  ftone  pier  carried  far  into  the  fea,  where 
fhips  of  confiderable  burden  lie  fafe  under  the  guns  of 
the  adjoining  fort. 

The  ifle  of  St  Helier,  more  to  the  eaft  in  the  fame 
bay,  is  in  circuit  near  a  mile,  furrounded  by  the  fea  at 
or  about  every  half  flood.  On  the  fite  of  the  abbey 
before  mentioned  is  now  Elizabeth  CalUe,  one  of  the 
largtft  and  ftrongcft  fortrefles  in  Britain.  Queen 
Elizabeth  began  it,  and  gave  it  her  name.  Charles  I. 
enlarged,  and  Charles  II.  who  was  twice  here,  com- 
pleted it.  It  was  the  laft  fortrefs  that  held  out  for 
the  king.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor  and  gar- 
rifon,  and  occupies  the  whole  ifle,  from  whence  at 
low  water  is  a  paflage  called  the  bridge,  half  a  mile 
long,  formed  of  fand  and  ftones.  A  citadel  was  begun 
in  the  laft  war  on  a  hill,  whence  the  caftle  might  be 
bombarded,  but  fince   the  peace  left  off'. 

Mount  Orgeuil  caftle,  called  alfo  Gourray  from  the 
neighbouring  village  of  that  name,  lies  to  the  fouth 
of  Kofel  harbour  in  the  bay  of  St  Catharine.  It  was  a 
place  of  ftrength  before  Henry  Vth's  time,  and  bid 
defiance  to  the  attemps  of  the  French  under  the  con- 
ftable  De  Guefclin  1374  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  It  was  repaired  by  Qjieen  Elizabeth, 
but  is  now  negleftcd,  yet  preferves  an  air  of  grandeur 
anfwering  its  name  even  in  ruins.  The  afcent  to  its 
top  is  by  near  200  fteps ;  and  from  thence  by  a  tele- 
fcope  may  be  feen  the  two  front  towers  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Coutance.  The  famous  William  Prynne  was 
confined  in  it  three  years. 

The  ifland  is  divided  into  1 2  pariflies,  which  are  fo 

laid  out  that  each  has  a  communication  with  thefea  ; 

thefe  are  fubdivided  into  52  vintaints,  fo  called  from 

the  number  of  20  houfes,  which  each  is  fuppofed  to  have 
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Jerfey.  formerly  contained,  juft  as  in  Enj^land  lohoufesancient- 
— — V  '  ■  '  ly  made  a  tjthing.  The  whole  nimiber  of  inhabitants 
is  computed  at  about  20,000,  of  which  3000  are 
able  to  bear  arms,  and  are  formed  into  regiments. 
Their  general  review  is  on  the  faiidy  bay  between  the 
two  towns,  wlien  they  are  attended  with  a  train  of 
above  20  brafs  field  pieces  and  two  fmall  bodies  of 
horfe  in  the  wings. 

The  chief  ofRcer  is  the  governor,  who  has  the  CH- 
flody  of  his  majefty's  cadlcs,  with  the  command  of  the 
garrifons  and  militia.  The  civil  government  is  admi- 
uiflertd  by  a  bailiff,  aflilkd  by  I  2  jurats.  They  have 
here  alfo  what  they  call  an  affembly  of  the  llates. 
Thcfe  are  convened  by  the  governor  or  his  deputy,  the 
bailiff  confids  of  liimfelf  and  the  jurats,  the  dean  and 
clergy,  and  the  12  high  conllables. 

There  were  formerly  many  druidical  temples  and  al- 
tars in  Jcrfey,  fome  remains  of  which  are  Hill  to  be 
fecn.  The  cromlechs  are  here  CT^eA  pouquelays ,  and 
there  are  fome  tumuli  and  keeps.  Roman  coins  have 
alfo  been  dug  up  in  this  ifland  ;  and  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  camp  in  the  manor  of  Dilamant. 
Chiiftianity  was  firll  planted  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century,  and  the  ifland  made  part  of  the  fee 
of  Dol  in  Bretagne,  and  it  is  now  governed  by  a  dean. 
Befides  the  abbey  of  St  Helier,  here  were  four  priories, 
Noirmont,  St  Clement,  Bonnenuit,  and  le  Leek,  and  above 
twenty  chapels,  now  moftly  ruined.  During  the  laft 
war  this  ifland,  together  with  that  of  Guernfcy,  became 
an  object  of  defire  to  France,  whofe  vanity,  no  lefs 
than  her  intereft,  was  concerned  in  depriving  Britain  of 
thofelaft  remnants  of  her  continental  poffellions.  The 
firll  attempt  to  atchieve  this  conquell  took  place  in 
the  year  1779.  A  force  of  5000  or  6000  men  was 
embarked  in  flat- bottomed  boats,  and  endeavoured  to 
land  in  the  bay  of  St  Oucn,  on  the  firil  of  May.  In 
this  attempt  they  were  fupported  by  five  frigates  and 
other  armed  vtifels  ;  but  met  with  fuch  a  vigorous 
refinance  from  the  militia  of  the  ifland,  affilled  by  a  body 
of  regulars,  that  they  were  compelled  to  retire  with- 
out having  landed  a  fingle  perfon.  Much  difcontent  and 
mutual  recrimination  took  place  among  the  French  naval 
and  military  officers  on  this  failure;  and  though  the  ex- 
pedition was  reprefented  by  many  as  ill  concerted,  and 
deffltute  of  every  hope  of  fuccefs,  another  attempt  was 
refolved  on.  Both  the  troops  and  feamen  that  had  been 
employed  in  the  former  expedition  were  equally  defirous 
of  retrieving  their  honour ;  but  they  were  for  fome  time 
prevented  from  making  any  attempt  of  this  kind  by 
bad  weather  ;  and,  before  another  opportunity  offered, 
the  fquadron  which  was  defigned  to  cover  their  defcent 
was  attacked  by  Sir  James  Wallace,  who  dreve  them 
afliore  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  filenceda  battery  un- 
der whofe  guns  they  had  taken  fhelter,  captured  a  fri- 
gate of  34  guns,  with  two  rich  prizes,  burnt  two  o- 
ther  large  frigates,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  fmall- 
er  vcffelb. 

Thus  the  fcheme  of  Invading  the  Ifland  of  Jerfey 
was  totally  difconcerted,  and  laid  afide  for  that  time, 
but  was  refumed  In  the  year  1781.  The  conduft  of 
this  fecond  expedition  was  given  to  the  baron  de 
RuUecourt,  who  had  been  fecond  in  command  when  the 
former  attempt  was  made.  He  was  a  man  of  courage, 
but  fierce  and  violent  in  his  difpofition,  and  feems  to 
h»ve  been  very  deficient  in  the  prudence  and  coadu£i 


neceffary  for  bringing  any  military  enterprife  to  a  fue- 
cefsful  iffue.      The   force  entruited  to  him  on  the  pre-  *^ 
fent  occafion  confided  of  2000  men  ;    with   whom   he 
embarked  in  very  tempelluous  weather,   hoping  that 
he  might  thus  be  able  to  furprife  the  garrifon.      Many 
of  his  tranfports,  however,  were  thus  dilperfed,  and  he 
himfelf,  with  the  remainder,  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in 
fome  iflands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeifey.      As  foon 
as  the  weather  grew  calmer,  he  feized  the  opportunity 
of  a  dark  night  to  efftft  landing  at  a  place  called  Grou- 
ville,    where   he    made    prifoners  of  a  party  of  militia. 
Hence  he  proceeded  with   the   utmoft    expedition  to 
St   Heller's,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,     about    three 
miles  didant.      His  arrival  was  fo  uncxpefted,  that  he 
feized   on  a  party    of  men  who  guarded  it,  together 
with  the  commanding   officer,  and  the  magiftrates  of 
the  ifland.      RuUecourt   then  drew  up  a  capitulation^ 
the     terms    of   which    were,   that   the    ifland     fliould 
be  indantly  furrendcred  to  the  French,  and  the  garrifon 
be  fent  to  England  ;  threatening  the  town  with  imme- 
diate dertruftion   in   cafe  of  noncompliance.     It  was 
in  vain  reprefented  to  him  that  no  aft  of  the  deputy-  . 
governor  and  magiftrates  could  be  valid  while  they  re- 
mained in  his    power  ;  but,  as  RuUecourt  dill  Infided, 
they  were  obliged  to  comply,   lead  his  menaces  fliould 
have  been  carried   into  execution.     This  point  being 
gained,  he  advanced  to  Elizabeth   Caftle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  town,  fummoning  it  to  furrendcr  ia 
virtue  of  the  capitulation  for  the  town  and  ifland  juft 
concluded.     To  this  a  peremptory  refufal  was  given, 
and  followed  by  fuch  a  vigorous  dlfcharge  of  artillery, 
that  he  was  obliged   to  retire  into  the  town.      In  the 
mean  time  the  Brltifti   Croops   dationed  in   the   ifland 
began  to  affcmble  from  every  quarter   under   the  com- 
mand  of  Major  Pierfon  ;  who,   on  being  required  by 
the  French  commander  to   fubmlt,  replied,  that  if  the 
French  themfelvt-s  did  not,    within    20   minutes,  lay 
down  their  arms,  he  would  attack  them.     This  being 
refufed,  an  attack  was  indantly  made  with  fuch  impe- 
tuofity,   that  tlie   French   were   totally  routed   in  lefs 
than  half  an  hour,  and  driven  into   the  market-place, 
where   they    endeavoured  to    make  a    dand.     Their 
commander,  exafperated    at  this  unexpefted  turn   of 
affairs,  endeavoured  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  cap- 
tive governor,    whom  he  obliged  to  Hand  by   his  fide 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  conflift.     This,  however,, 
was  quickly  over  ;  the  French  were  broken  on  all  fides, 
the  baron  himfelf  mortally  wounded,  and  the  next  in 
command  obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  and  the  whole 
party  prifoners  of  war  ;   while  the   captive    governor 
efcaped   without  a  wound.     This   fecond  difafter  put 
an   end  to  all  hopes  of  the  French  miniftry    of  being 
able  to   reduce  the    ifland  of  Jerfey,  and  was  indeed 
no  fmall    mortification  to  them;    800  troops  having 
been   landed  at  that  time,  of  which  not  one  efcaped. 
A  montiment  was  erefted  at  the  public  expence  in  the 
church  of  St  Heller,  to  the  memory  of  Major  Pierfon, 
to  whom  the  deliverance  of  the  ifland  was  owing;  but 
who  unhappily  fell  in  the   moment  of  viftory,  when 
only  24  years  of  age. 

AH  the  landing  places  and  creeks  round  the  Ifland 
are  now  fortified  with  batteries,  and  17  or  18  watch- 
houfes  are  erefted  on  the  headlands.  Thefe  are  round 
towers  with  embrafures  for  fmall  cannon  and  loop-holes 
for  fmall  mulketry  ;  the  entrance  by  a  door  in  the 
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'  iaJdcr  iifterwariis  dr^wn  up.  Tiiis  Uland,  with  thofc 
ofGuernfey,  Sark,  Alderney,  and  their  appen.iagee, 
were  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  wtre 
united  to  the  crown  of  England  by  the  firlt  princes  of 
the  Norman  line.  The  language  of  the  pulpit,  and 
the  bar,  is  the  French,  which  is  alfo  that  generally 
fpoken  by  the  people  at  large.  They  are  governed  by 
their  own  laws,  which  aie  for  th«  moft  part  the  ducal 
cuftomg  of  Normandy,  being  collected  in  an  ancient 
book  of  cuftoms  intitled  Le  grand  coujlumkr.  The 
Jling'a  writ,  or  procefQ  from  the  courts  cf  Well- 
itiinltcr,  is  here  of  no  force  ;  but  his  commilTion  is. 
They  are  not  bound  by  any  common  afts  of  our  par- 
liaments, unlefs  particularly  named.  All  caufes  are 
originally  determined  by  their  own  officers,  the  bailiff 
and  jurats  of  the  iilands.  But  an  appeal  lies  from 
them  to  the  king  and  council  in  the  lail  refort, — Jer- 
fey  is  an  earldom  in  the  Villiers's  family. 

Nctv  Jtusir,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Jcr- 
fep  (bemg  two  provinces  united  into  one  govern- 
ment), one  of  the  united  ftatts  of  N.nth  America,  ly- 
ing from  ^9  to  41  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from 
74  to  75  degrees  30  minutes  longitude  weft  from 
i,ondon  ;  in  length  160  miles,  in  breadth  52, 

it  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Jiudfon's  river  and 
the  feaj  on  the  I'outh,  by  the  fea  1  on  the  weft,  by 
pclaware  bay  and  river,  which  divides  it  from  the 
(latci  of  pelaware  and  Pennfylvania  ;  and  on  the 
north,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Mahak- 
kamak  river,  in  latitude  41''  24',  to  a  point  on  Hudfon's 
river,  in  latitude  41  ^or^taining  about  8520  fquare 
miles,  equal  to  5,324,805  acres.  New  Jerlcy  is  divided 
into  13  counties,  which  are  fubdivided  into  94  town- 
jhipsorprecinfts.  In  1784,  a  cenfus  of  the  inhabitants 
was  made  by  order  of  the  legiflature,  when  they 
amounted  to  140,435,  of  which  10,501  were  blacks. 
Of  thefe  blacks  1 939  only  were  llaves  j  fo  that  the 
proportion  of  flavea  to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  ftate  is  as  one  to  fcventy-lls.  The  population  for 
fvery  fquare  mile  is  eighteen.  As  to  the  face  of  the 
country,  foil,  and  productions  \  the  counties  of 
Buflcx,  Morris,  and  the  northern  part  of  Bergin,  are 
mountainous.  As  much  as  five-eighths  of  moft  of  the 
fouthern  counties,  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole  ftate,  ia 
3  fandy  barren,  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  land  on  the 
(ca  coaft  in  this,  like  that  in  the  more  fouthern  ftates, 
has  every  appearance  of  nwik  ground.  The  foil  ia  ge- 
dfially  a  light  fand  j  and  by  digging,  on  an  average, 
obout  fifty  feet  below  the  furfacc  (which  can  be  done, 
f  ven  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the 
(Va,  without  any  impediment  from  rocks  or  ftones), 
you  come  to  fait  matlh.  This  ftate  has  all  the  va- 
(ieties  of  foil  from  the  worft  to  the  beft  kind.  It  has  a 
greater  propoition  of  larrens  than  any  of  the  ftates. 
i'he  lanais  produce  little  elfe  but  ftirub  oaks  and 
white  and  yellow  pines.  In  the  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  ftate,  whieh  are  not  too  rocky  for 
eiillivation,  the  foil  is  of  a  ftronger  kind,  and  covered 
•n  its  natural  ftate  with  ftately  oaks,  hickoiies,  chef- 
iiuts,  Sec.  Sic,  and,  when  cultivated,  produces  wheat, 
rye,  Indian  corn,  buck  wheat,  oatf,  barley,  flax,  and 
fruits  of  all  kinds  common  to  the  climate-  The  land 
in  this  hilly  country  is  good  for  grazing,  and  the  far- 
mers fttd  great  numbers  cf  cattle  for  New  Yoik  and 
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Philadelphia  roarUeta,  and  many  of  them  keep  hrg^  Jerfey. 
dairies.  The  msi  kcts  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia '~~^'™*' 
receive  a  Very  confiderahle  proportion  of  their  fup- 
plies  from  the  contiguous  parts  of  New  Jerfey.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  thefe  contiguous  parts  are 
exceedingly  well  calculated,  as  to  the  nature  and  ferti- 
lity of  their  foils,  to  afford  thefe  fupplies  ;  and  the  in- 
tervention of  a  great  number  of  navigable  rivers  and 
creeks  renders  it  very  convenient  to  market  their  pro- 
duce. Thefe  fupplies  coiiuft  of  vegetables  of  many 
kinds,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  ftravvberries, 
cherries,  and  other  fruits;  cyder  in  large  quantities 
and  of  the  beft  quality,  butter,  cheefe,  beef,  pork, 
mutton,  and  the  lefter  meats. 

The  trade  of  this  ftate  is  carried  on  almoft  folely 
with  and  from  thofe  two  great  commercial  cities.  New 
York  on  one  fide,  and  Philadelphia  on  the  other ; 
though  it  wants  not  good  ports  of  its  own-  The 
articles  exported,  beiides  thofe  already  mentioned,  are 
wheat,  flour,  horfes,  live  cattle,  hams,  which  are  cele- 
brated as  being  the  beft  in  the  world,  lumber,  flax, 
feed,  leather,  and  iron  in  great  quantities  in  pigs  and 
bars.  Formerly  copper  ore  was  reckoned  among  their 
moft  valuable  exports ;  but  the  mines  have  not  been 
worked  fince  the  commencement  of  the  late  war. 
The  iron  manufaClurc  is  the  greateft  fourcc  of  wealth 
to  the  ftate.  Iron  works  are  erected  in  Gloucefter, 
Burlington,  Morris,  and  other  counties.  The  moun- 
tains in  the  county  of  Morris  give  rife  to  a  number  of 
ftreams  neceffary  and  convenient  for  tliefe  works,  and 
at  the  fame  time  furnilh  a  copious  lupply  of  wood  and 
ore  of  a  fuperior  quality.  In  this  county  alone  are 
no  lefs  than  feven  rich  iron  mines,  from  which  might 
be  taken  ore  fuihcient  to  fupply  the  United  States ; 
and  to  work  it  into  iron  are  two  furnaces,  two  rolling 
and  tlitting  mills,  and  about  thirty  forges,  containing 
from  two  to  four  fires  each.  Thefe  works  produce 
annually  about  540  tons  of  bar  iron,  800  tons  of  pigs, 
beiides  large  quantities  of  hollow  ware,  flieet  iron,  and 
nail  rods.  In  the  whole  ftate,  it  is  fuppofed  there  is 
yearly  ir»de  about  i  joo:  or.»  of  bar  iron,  1  200  do.  of 
pigs,  80  do.  of  nail  loJs,  exclufive  of  hollow  ware, 
and  various  other  caftings,  of  which  vaft  quantities  are 
made. 

The  character,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  the  people 
are  various  in  difieirent  parts  of  the  ftate.  The  iiiha. 
bitants  are  a  collection  of  Low  Dutch,  Geimana, 
Englilh,  Scotch,  Irilh,  and  New  Englanders,  or  their 
defcendants.  National  attachment  and  mutual  con- 
venience have  generally  induced  thefe  feveral  kinds  of 
people  to  fettle  together  in  a  body  ;  and  in  this  way 
their  peculiar  national  manners,  cuftoms,  and  charac- 
ter, are  ftiU  preferved,  efptcially  amang  the  lower  clafs 
of  people,  who  have  little  intercourle  with  any  "but 
thofe  of  their  own  nation.  Religii>ii,  although  its 
tendency  is  to  unite  people  in  thofe  things  that  are 
effential  to  happinefs,  occafions  wide  differences  as  to 
manners,  cuftoms,  and  even  character.  The  Prcibv- 
terian,  the  Quaker,  the  Epifcopalian,  the  Baptift,the 
German  and  Low  Dutch  Calvinift,  the  Methodift,  and 
the  Moravian,  have  each  their  diftinguilhing  charac- 
teriftics,  either  in  their  worftlip,  their  difcipline,  oy 
their  drefs.  There  is  ftiU  another  very  percepttl<Je 
charaderiftical  difference,  diftinCt  from  either  of  tlie 
others,  which  arifes  from  the  intercourfe  of  the  inha- 
P  2  bitants 
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Jerfey.     bitants  with   different    dates.     The  people   in    Weft 
•~"^  Jerfey    trade   to   Philadelphia,   and  of  courfe   imitate 

their  fadiions,  and  imbibe  their  manners.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Eaft  Jerfey  trade  to  New  York,  and  regu- 
late their  falhions  and  manners  according  to  thofe  of 
New  York.  So  that  the  difference  in  regard  to 
fafhions  and  manners  between  Eaft  and  Weft  Jerfey, 
is  nearly  as  great  as  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  people  of  New  Jerfey  are  generally  in- 
duftrious,  frugal,  and  hofpitable.  There  are,  compa- 
ratively, but  few  men  of  learning  In  the  ftate,  nor  can 
it  be  faid  that  the  people  in  general  have  a  tafte  for 
the  fcienccs.  The  lower  clafs,  in  which  may  be  in- 
cluded three-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  ftate, 
are  ignorant,  and  are  criminally  negledtful  in  the  edu- 
cation of  tlieir  children.  There  are,  in  this  ftate,  a- 
bout  5c  Pi elbyterian  congregations,  fubjeft  to  the  care 
of  three  Prefliyteries,  viz.  that  of  New  York,  of  New 
Brunfwick,  and  Philadelphia;  40  congregations  of  the 
Friends  ;  30  of  the  Baptlfls ;  25  of  Eplfcopalians ;  28 
rf  the  Dutch,  befides  a  few  Moravians  and  Me- 
thodifts. 

There  are  two  colleges  in  New  Jerfey  ;  one  at 
Princeton,  called  Najfau  Hall;  the  other  at  Brunfwick, 
called  ^teen's- colLge.  The  college  at  Princeton  was 
firft  founded  about  the  year  1738,  and  enlarged  by 
governor  Belcher  in  1747.  It  has  an  annual  income 
of  about  L.  900  currency  ;  of  which  L.  200  arifcs 
from  funded  public  fecuritles  and  lands,  and  the  reft 
from  the  fees  of  the  ftudents.  There  is  a  grammar- 
fchool  of  about  30  fcholars,  connefted  with  the  col- 
lege, under  the  fuperintendance  of  the  prefident,  and 
taught  by  two  mafters.  Before  the  late  revolution  this 
college  was  furniftied  with  a  philofophical  apparatus 
worth  L.  5C0,  which  (except  the  elegant  orrery  con- 
ftrufted  by  Mr  Rittenhoufe)  was  almoft  entirely  de- 
ftroyed  during  the  war,  as  was  alfo  the  library,  which 
now  confifts  of  between  2000  and  3000  volumes. — The 
charter  fur  Queen's-coUege  at  Brunfwick  was  granted 
juft  before  the  war,  in  confequence  of  an  application 
from  a  body  of  the  Dutch  church.  Its  funds,  raifed 
wholly  by  free  donations,  amounted  foon  after  its 
eftablifhment  to  four  thoufand  pounds;  but  they  were 
confidcrably  dimlnlftied  by  the  war.  The  ftudents  are 
under  the  care  of  a  prefident.  This  college  has  lately 
increafed  both  In  numbers  and  reputation.  There  are 
alfo  a  number  of  flourifhing  academies  In  this  ftate  ; 
one  at  Trenton,  another  in  Hakkenfak,  others  at 
Orangedale,  Freehold,  Elizabeth-town,  Burlington, 
Newark,  Spring- field,  Morrlftown,  Bordentown,  and 
Amboy  :  but  there  are  no  regular  eftabliftiments  for 
common  fchools.  The  ufual  mode  of  education  Is  for 
the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  neighbourhood  to  join 
in  affording  a  temporary  fupport  for  a  fchoolmafter, 
upon  fuch  terms  as  is  mutually  agreeable.  But  the 
encouragement  which  thefe  occafional  teachers  meet 
with,  la  generally  fuch  as  that  no  perfon  of  abilities 
adequate  to  the  bufinefs  will  undertake  it,  and  of  courfe 
little  advantage  is  derived  from  thefe  fchools. 

There  are  a  number  of  towns  in  this  ftate,  nearly 
of  equal  fize  and  importance,  and  none  that  has  more 
than  200  houfes,  compaftly  built. —  Trenton  is  the  lar- 
geft  town  In  New  Jerfey.  This  town,  with  Lamber- 
ton,  which  joins  it  on  the  fouth,  contains  200  houfes, 
and  about  tjco  inhabitants.      Here  the  legiflature 
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meets,  the  fupreme  court  fits,  and  the  public  ofHces 
are  all  kept,  except  the  fecretary's,  which  is  at  Bur-  ^ 
lington.  On  thefe  accounts  it  Is  confidered  as  the  ca- 
pital of  the  ftate. — Burlington  Hands  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Delaware,  20  miles  above  Philadelphia  by  water, 
and  17  by  land.  The  ifland,  which  is  the  moft  popu- 
lous part  of  the  city,  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  On  the  Ifland 
are  j6o  houfes,  900  white  and  100  black  inhabitants. 
There  are  two  houfes  for  public  worfhip  in  the  town, 
one  for  the  Friends  or  Quakers,  who  are  the  moft  nu- 
merous, and  one  for  the  Epifcopallans.  The  Other 
public  buildings  are  two  market-houfes,  a  court-houfe, 
and  the  beft  gaol  in  the  ftate.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  an 
academy,  a  free  fchool,  a  nail  manufaiitory,  and  an  ex- 
cellent diftlUery,  if  that  can  be  called  excellent  which 
produces  a  poifon  both  of  health  and  morals. — Perth 
Amboy  ftands  on  a  neck  of  land  included  between  Ra- 
ritan  river  and  Arthur  Kull  found.  It  lies  open  to 
Sandy  Hook,  and  has  one  of  the  beft  harbours  on  the 
continent.  Veffels  from  fea  may  enter  it  in  one  tide, 
in  almoft  any  weather. — Brunfiukk  was  incorporated 
in  1784,  and  is  fituated  on  the  fouth- weft  fide  of  Rarl- 
tan  river,  12  miles  above  Amboy.  It  contains  about 
200  houfes  and  1600  inhabitants,  one  half  of  which 
are  Dutch.  Its  fituatlon  is  low  and  unpleafant,  being 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  under  a  high  hill  which 
rifes  back  of  the  town. —  Princeton  is  a  pleafant  healthy 
village,  of  about  80  houfes,  52  miles  from  New  York, 
and  43  from  Philadelphia. — Eli%aleth  to-iun  and  New- 
ark are  pleafant  towns  ;  the  former  is  15,  and  the  lat- 
ter 9  miles  from  New  York.  Newark  la  famed  for  its 
good  cyder. 

The  government  of  this  ftate  is  vefted  in  a  governor, 
legiflative  council,  and  general  affembly.  The  gover- 
nor is  chofen  annually  by  the  council  and  affembly 
jointly.  The  legiflative  council  Is  compofed  of  one 
member  from  each  county,  chofen  annually  by  the 
people.  The  general  affembly  is  compofed  of  three 
members  from  each  county,  chofen  by  the  freemen. 
The  council  choofe  one  of  their  members  to  be  vice- 
prefidenl.  who,  when  the  governor  is  abfent  from  the 
ftate,  poffcffes  the  fupreme  executive  power.  The 
council  may  originate  any  bills,  excepting  preparing 
and  altering  any  money  bill,  which  is  the  fole  prero- 
gative of  the  affembly. 

The  firft  fettlcrs  of  New  Jerfey  were  a  number  of 
Dutch  emigrants  from  New  York,  who  came  over  be- 
tween the  years  1614  and  1620,  and  fettled  in  the 
county  of  Bergen.  Next  after  thefe,  in  1627,  came 
over  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finns,  and  fettled  on  the 
river  Delaware.  The  Dutch  and  Swedes,  though  not 
in  harmony  with  each  other,  kept  poffefSon  of  the 
country  many  years.  In  March  1634,  Charles  II. 
granted  all  the  territory  called  by  the  Dutch  New  Ne' 
therlands,  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  York.  And  in 
June  1 664,  the  duke  granted  that  part  now  called  Neno 
Jerfey  to  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  and  Sir  George 
Carteret,  jointly  ;  who  In  1 66^  agreed  upon  certain 
conceffions  with  the  people  for  the  government  of  the 
province,  and  appointed  Philip  Carteret,  Efq;  their 
governor. — The  Dutch  reduced  the  country  in  167Z; 
but  it  was  reftored  by  the  peace  of  Weftminfter,  Fe- 
bruary 9.  1674. 

This  itate  was  the  feat  of  war  for  feveral  yeai^  da- 
ring 
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ring  the  bloody  conteft  between  Great  Britain  and  A- 
merica  ;  and  her  loffes,  both  of  men  and  property, 
in  proportion  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  the 
ftate,  was  greater  than  of  any  other  of  the  thirteen 
ftates. 

Jersey,  among  woolcombers,  denotes  the  fined 
wool,  taken  from  the  reft  by  drcfling  it  with  a  Jerfey 
comb. 

JERUSALEM,  a  very  famous  and  ancient  city, 
capital  of  Judea  or  Paleftine,  now  a  province  of  Turky 
in  Afia.  According  to  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  hiito- 
rian,  it  was  founded  by  the  iliepherds  who  invaded  E- 
gypt  in  an  unknown  period  of  antiquity  *.  Accord- 
ing to  Jofephus,  it  was  the  capital  of  Meichifedck's 
kingdom,  called  Sakm  in  the  book  of  Genefis :  and 
the  Arabians  aflert,  that  it  was  built  in  honour  of  Mel- 
chifedek  by  1 2  neighbouring  kings ;  which  when  they 
had  done,  he  called  it  Jerufalem.  We  know  nothing 
of  it  with  certainty,  however,  till  the  time  of  king 
David,  who  took  it  from  the  Jebufites,  and  made  it 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  which  it  ever  after  conti- 
nued to  be.  It  was  firft  taken  in  the  days  of  Je- 
hoa(h,  by  Hazael  the  king  of  Syria,  who  flew  all  the 
nobility,  but  did  not  dellroy  their  city.  It  was  af- 
terwards taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Baby- 
lon, who  dtfttoyed  it,  and  carried  away  the  inhabi- 
tants. Seventy  years  after,  permifTion  was  granted 
by  Cyrus  king  of  Perfia  to  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their 
city,  which  was  done  ;  and  it  continued  the  capital  of 
Judea  (though  frequently  fuffering  much  from  the 
Grecian  monarchs  of  Syria  and  Egypt),  till  the  time 
of  Vefpafian  emperor  of  Rome,  by  whofe  fon  Titus  it 
ggjcy^,j,,_  was  totally  deftroyed  f.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  by 
Adrian  ;  and  feemed  likely  to  have  recovered  its  for- 
mer grandeur,  being  furrounded  with  walls,  and  adorn- 
ed with  feveral  noble  buildings  ;  the  Chriftians  alfo  be- 
ing permitted  to  fettle  in  it.  But  this  was  a  ihort- 
lived  change  ;  fothat  when  the  emprefs  Helena,  mother 
of  Conftantine  the  Great,  came  to  vifit  this  city,  fhe 
found  it  in  the  moft  forlorn  and  ruinous  fituation.  Ha- 
ving formed  a  defign  of  reftoring  it  to  its  ancient  lullre, 
fhe  cauftd,  with  a  great  deal  of  cod  and  labour,  all  the 
rubbilTi  that  had  been  thrown  upon  thofe  places  where 
cur  Saviour  had  fuffered,  been  buried,  &c.  to  be  re- 
moved. In  doing  this,  they  found  the  crofs  on  which 
he  died,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  two  malefacftors  who 
fuffered  with  him  ;  and,  as  the  writers  of  thofe  times 
relate,  difcovered  by  a  miracle  that  which  had  borne 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.  She  then  caufed  a  magnifi- 
cent church  to  be  built,  which  inclofed  as  many  of  the 
fcenes  of  our  Saviour's  fufferings  as  could  convenient- 
ly be  done,  and  adorned  the  city  with  feveral  other 
buildings.  The  Emperor  Julian  is  faid  to  have  formed 
a  defign  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jeiufalem,  and  of 
reftoring  the  Jewifh  worihip.  This  fcheme  was  con- 
trived on  purpofe  to  give  the  lie  to  our  Saviour's  pro- 
phecy concerning  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerufalem  ; 
namely,  that  the  firft  (hould  be  totally  dellroyed,  with- 
out one  ftone  being  left  upon  another  ;  and  that  Jeru- 
falem (hould  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  till  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  >^e  fulfilled.  In  this  attempt, 
however,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Chriilian 
writers  of  that  age,  the  emptrror  was  frullrated  by  an 
earthquake  and  fiery  eruption  from  the  earth,  which 
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totally  deftroyed  the  work,  confumed  the  materials  Jerufalem. 
which  had  been  colledled,  and  killed  a  great  number '■"^"v""^^ 
of  the  workmen. 

This  event  hath  been  the  fubjeft  of  much  difpute. 
Mr  Warburton,  who  hath  publifhed  a  treatife  exprtfs- 
ly  on  the  truth  of  this  faft,  hath  collected  the  follow- 
ing teltimonies  in  favour  of  it.  The  firft  is  that  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  tells  us,  "  Julian  (ha- 
ving been  already  thrice  conful),  taking  Salluft,  pre- 
feft  of  [he  feveral  Gauls,  for  his  colleague,  entered  a 
fourth  time  on  this  high  magiftracy  ;  and  although 
his  fenfibility  of  the  many  and  great  events  whicii 
this  year  was  likely  to  produce  made  him  very 
anxious  for  the  future,  yet  he  both  pufhed  on  the  va- 
rious and  complicated  preparatives  for  this  expedition 
with  the  utraoft  application,  and,  having  an  eye  in 
every  quarter,  and  being  defirous  to  enternize  his  reign 
by  the  greatnefs  of  his  atchievements,  he  projected  to 
rebuild  at  an  immenfe  expence  the  proud  and  magni- 
ficent temple  of  Jerufalem  ;  which  (after  many  com- 
bats, attended  with  much  bloodfhed  on  both  fides, 
during  the  fiege  by  Vefpafian)  was  with  great  diffi. 
culty  taken  and  deftroyed  by  Titus.  He  com- 
mitted the  conduft  of  this  affair  to  Alypius  of 
Antioch,  who  had  formerly  been  lieutenant  in  Bri- 
tain. When  therefore  this  Alypius  had  fet  himfelf 
to  the  vigorous  execution  of  his  charge,  in  which  he 
had  all  the  affiftance  that  the  governor  of  the  province 
could  afford  him,  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out 
near  the  foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  at- 
tacks, rendered  the  place  from  time  to  time  inacceffibic 
to  the  fcorched  and  blafted  workmen  ;  and  the  vifto- 
rious  element  continuing,  in  this  manner,  obftinately 
and  lefolutely  bent,  as  it  were,  to  drive  them  to  a  di- 
ftance,  Alypius  thought  bell  to  give  over  the  enter- 
prife." 

The  next  teftimony  is  that  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
Speaking  of  the  emperor  Julian,  he  fays,  *'  After 
having  run  through  a  courfe  of  every  other  tyrannical 
experiment  againft  the  faith,  and  upon  trial  defpifing 
all  of  them  as  trifling  and  contemptible,  he  at  lall 
brought  down  the  whole  body  of  the  Jews  upon  us  ^ 
whom,  for  their  ancient  turn  to  feditious  novelties, 
and  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Chiiftian  name,  he 
chofe  as  the  fitteft  inftrument  for  his  machinations. 
Thefe,  under  a  fhow  of  great  good-will,  which  hid 
his  fccret  purpofe,  he  endeavoured  to  convince  from 
their  facred  books  and  traditions,  which  he  took  upon 
him  to  interpret,  that  now  was  come  the  time  fore- 
told, when  they  (hould  return  to  their  own  land,  re- 
build their  temple,  and  reftore  the  law  to  its  ancient 
force  and  fplendor.  When  thefe  things  had  been 
thoroughly  infinuated,  and  heartily  entertained  (for 
deceit  finds  eafy  admittance  when  it  flatter's  our  paf- 
fions),  the  Jews  fet  upon  the  work  of  rebuilding  with 
great  attention,  and  pufhed  on  the  projed  with  the 
utmoft  labour  and  application.  But  when,  now  driven 
from  their  work  by  a  violent  whirlwind  and  a  fudden 
earthquake,  they  fled  together  for  refuge  to  a  certain 
neighbouring  church  (fome  to  deprecate  the  impend- 
ing mifchief ;  others,  as  is  natural  in  fuch  cafes,  to 
catch  at  any  help  that  prefents  itfclf ;  and  others 
again,  invelopcd  in  the  crowd,  were  carried  along 
with  the  body  of  thofe  who  fled),  there  are  who  fay^. 
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JtircfHlem.  the  church  lefiifcd  them  entrance  j  and  that  when  they 
**'~''V"~^  came  to  the  doors  which  uere  wide  open  but  a  mo- 
ment befoi-e,  they  found  them  on  a  fuddcn  clofed  by 
a  fccrtt  and  invifible  hand ;  a  hand  accuftomed  to 
work  thefe  wonders  by  the  terror  and  confulion  of  the 
impious,  and  for  the  fecurity  and  comfort  of  godly 
men.  This,  however,  is  novj  invariably  affirmed  and 
believed  by  all,  that  as  they  llrove  to  force  their  way 
in  by  violence,  the  tire  which  burlt  from  the  founda- 
tions of  the  temple,  met  and  ilopped  them.  One 
part  it  burnt  and  deftroyed,  and  anotlier  it  defperate- 
ly  maimed,  leaving  thera  a  living  monument  of  God's 
commination  and  wrath  againlt  Tinners.  Thus  the 
affair  pad'cd  ;  and,  let  no  man  continue  incredulous 
concerning  this  or  the  other  miraculous  works  of 
God  But  ftill  the  thing  mod  wonderful  and  illuf- 
trious  was,  a  light  which  appeared  in  the  heavens,  of 
a  crofs  within  a  circle.  That  name  and  ijgure  which 
impious  men  before  cfteemed  fo  difhonourable  upon 
earth,  was  now  raifed  on  high,  and  equally  objeAed 
to  the  common  view  of  all  men  j  advanced  by  God 
himfelf  as  the  trophy  of  his  virtory  over  unbelievers  j 
of  all  trophies  the  ir.oll  exalted  and  fublime.  Nay 
further,  they  who  were  prefent,  and  partakers  of  the 
miracle  we  are  now  about  to  fpeak  of,  Ihow  to  this 
very  day  the  fign  or  figure  of  the  crofs  which  was 
then  marked  or  imprtficd  upon  their  garments.  For 
at  that  time,  as  thefe  men  (whether  fuch  as  were  of 
ua  or  ilrangers)  were  (howing  thefe  marks,  or  attend- 
ing to  others  who  Ihowed  them,  each  prefenily  obfei  ved 
the  wonder,  either  on  himfclf  or  his  neighbour;  having 
a  radiant  mark  on  his  body  or  on  hi.i  garment,  in  which 
there  is  fomething  that,  in  art  and  elegance,  exceeded 
all  painting  or  enibruider)'," 

Notwithtlanding  thefe  teftimonies,  however,  this 
fatl  hath  been  tlrenuoufiy  contelled  by  others  ;  and 
indeed  it  mull  be  owned  that  the  teftimonies  above 
mentioned  are  by  no  means  unexceptionable.  In  the 
laft.  particularly,  the  propenfity  to  the  marvellous  is  fo 
exceedingly  great,  that  every  c^ne  mull  at  tirll  fight 
be  itruck  v/ith  it.  It  is  true  indeed,  the  moll  mira- 
culous part  of  it,  as  it  feemed  to  be  to  Gregory, 
namely,  the  appearance  of  crofTes  upon  the  garments 
and  bodies  of  fome  ot  the  people  who  were  iiruck, 
may  be  explained  upon  a  natural  principle ;  fmce  we 
are  afTured  that  lightning  will  fometimes  produce  ef- 
i  See  IW<-f^fts  "^  this  kind  if  ;  but  even  this  is  no  decifive  proof 
ning.  of  the  authenticity  of  the  relation  ;  though  it  cannot 

by  any  means  diicredit  It,  as  fome  think.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  confequence 
whether  this  event  happened  with  the  circumllances 
above  mentioned  or  not.  If  Julian  did  make  any  at- 
tempt to  rebuild  the  temple,  it  is  certain  thai  fome- 
thing obftrufted  the  attempt,  becaufe  the  temple  was 
never  adtnally  rebuilt.  If  he  made  no  fuch  attempt, 
the  prophecy  of  our  Saviour  ftill  holds  good  ;  and  it 
furely  cannot  be  thought  to  detract  from  the  merit  of 
a  prophecy,  that  no  body  ever  attv  mpted  to  elude  it, 
or  prove  It  to  be  a  falfehood. 

Jerufalem  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  eaftern  em- 
perors lIII  the  reign  of  the  C.-iliph  Omar,  who  reduced 
it  under  his  fubjeftion.  The  Saracens  continued  in 
poffcflTiun  of  it  till  the  year  109  >,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Crufaders.  They  founded  a  nevi'  kingdom,  of 
which  Jerufalem  was  the  capital,  which  laHed  88  yearB 
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under  nine  feiiigs, 
ruined   by 

more  got  poiRflion  ot  the  city,  they  were  again  ob- 
liged to  rellnquifti  it.  In  I  217,  the  Saracens  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Turks,  who  have  ever  fnice  continued  in 
pofTeffion  of  it. 

The  city  of  Jerufalem,  in  its  moft  flourilhing  ftate, 
was  divided  Into  four  parts,  each  inclofed  with  its  own 
walls;  viz.  I.  The  old  city  of  Jebus,  which  ilood  on 
mount  Zion,  where  the  prophets  dwelt,  and  where 
David  built  a  magnificent  cattle  and  palace,  which 
became  the  rcfidence  both  of  himfelf  and  fucceflbrs  | 
on  which  account  it  was  emphatically  called,  i/.'t  City 
of  David-  2-  The  lower  city,  called  alfo  <Ac  Z)(7!if4« 
ler  of  Zion,  being  built  after  it ;  on  which  ftood  the 
two  magnificent  palaces  which  Solomon  built  for 
himfelf  and  his  queen  1  that  of  the  Maccabean  princes  | 
and  the  ftately  amphitheatre  built  by  Herod,  capable 
of  containing  80,000  fpettators  ;  the  ilrong  citaddi 
built  by  Antlochus,  to  command  and  overtop  the 
temple,  but  afterwards  razed  by  Simon  the  Maccabee» 
who  recovered  the  city  from  the  Syrians  t  and  laftly,  n 
fecond  citadel,  built  by  Herod,  upon  a  high  and  craggy 
rock,  and  called  by  Vxx'c^  Anloma.  j.  The  new  city, 
moftly  inhabited  by  tradefmen,  artificers,  and  mer» 
chants  \  and,  4.  Moimt  Moriah,  on  which  was  built 
the  fo  famed  temple  of  Solomon,  defcribed  In  the 
fixth  and  feventh  chapters  of  the  fecond  book  of  Kings } 
and,  fmce  then,  that  rebuilt  by  the  Jews  on  their  re» 
turn  from  Babylon,  and  afterwards  built  almoft  anew 
and  greatly  adorned  and  enriched  by  Herod, 

Some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  temple  may 
be  had  from  the  following  coniiderationa.  i .  That 
there  were  no  lefs  than  163,300  men  employed  in  the 
work.  2-  That  notwithftanding  that  prodigious  nua\. 
ber  of  hands,  It  took  up  feven  whole  years  in  build- 
ing. 3.  That  the  height  of  this  building  was  ijo 
cubits,  or  82  yards,  rather  more  than  lefs;  and  the 
courts  round  it  about  half  as  high-  4.  That  the 
front,  on  the  eaft  fide,  was  fuftained  by  ramparts  of 
fquare  ftone,  of  vaft  bulk,  and  built  up  from  the  vaW 
ley  below,  which  lait  was  300  cubits  high,  and  bo* 
ing  added  to  that  of  the  edifice  amounted  to  420 
cubits  5  to  which,  if  wc  add,  5.  The  height  of  the 
principal  tower  above  all  the  reft,  via.  60,  will  bring 
it  to  480  cubits,  which,  reckoning  at  two  feet  to  a 
cubit,  will  amount  to  960  feet;  but,  according  to  the 
length  of  that  meafure,  as  others  reckon  It,  viz.  at  two 
feet  and  an  half.  It  will  amount  to  j2oo  feet  j  a  pro. 
diglous  height  this  from  the  groimd,  and  fuch  ss 
might  well  make  Jofephus  fay,  that  the  very  defign  of 
it  was  fuflicicnt  to  have  turned  the  brain  of  any  but 
Solomon.  6.  I'hefc  ramparts,  which  were  raifed  in 
this  manner,  to  fill  up  the  prodigious  chalm  made  by 
the  deep  valley  below,  and  to  make  the  area  of  a  fut« 
ficient  breadth  and  length  for  the  edifice,  were  JOOq 
cubits  lu  length  at  the  bottom,  and  Soo  at  the  top, 
and  the  breadth  of  them  100  more.  7,  The  huge 
buttrelTes  which  fupported  the  ramparts  were  of  the 
fame  height,  fquare  at  the  top,  and  50  cubits  btoad, 
and  jutted  out  150  cubits  at  the  bottom.  8.  The 
ftoncs,  of  which  iliey  were  built,  were,  according  to 
Jofephus,  40  cubits  long,  \i  thick,  and  8  high,  ail 
of  marble,  and  fo  ejjquifitely  joined,  that  they  feemstl 
one  continued  piece,  or  rathei-  poliflied  rock.     9-  Ac» 
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ruWem  cording  to  t!ie  fame  Jewlfh  hiftorian,  there  were  I4y3 
— -v"-^  columns  of  Parian  marble,  and  twice  that  number  of 
pilafters  ;  and  of  fuch  thicknefs,  that  three  men  could 
hardly  embrace  them,  and  their  height  and  capitals 
proportionable,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  But  it 
is  likely  {ofephus  hath  given  us  thefe  two  laft  articles 
from  the  temple  of  Herod,  there  being  nothing  like 
them  mentioned  by  the  facred  hiftorians,  but  a  great 
deal  about  the  prodigious  cedars  of  Lebanon  ufed  in 
that  noble  edifice,  the  excellent  workmanfhip  of  them 
adapted  to  their  feveral  ends  and  defigns,  together 
with  their  gildings  and  other  curious  ornaments.  The 
only  thing  more  wc  (hall  venture  to  add  is,  what  is 
affirmed  in  Scripture,  that  all  the  materials  of  this 
ftupendous  fabric  were  finlfhed  and  adapted  to  their 
feveral  ends  before  they  were  brought  to  Jerufalem, 
that  is,  the  ftones  in  their  quarries,  and  the  cedars 
in  Lebanon  ;  fo  that  there  was  no  noife  of  ax,  ham- 
mer, or  any  tool,  heard  in  the  rearing  of  it. 

At   prefent  Jerufalem  is  called   by  the  Turks  Cud- 
Jemhark,  and    Coud/henff ;   and    is  reduced  to  a  poor 
thinly  inhabited  town,  about  three  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, iituated  on  a  rocky  mountain,  furrounded  on 
all  fides,  except  the  north,  with  fteep  afcents  and  deep 
valleys  ;    and  thefe  again   environed   with    other  hills, 
at  fome  dlftance  from   them.     In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the   city   there  grow  fome  corn,   vines,  olives,   &c. 
The  ftately  church  erefted  by  the  emprefs  Helena,  on 
mount  Calvary,  is  flill  (landing.      It  is  called  the  church 
ef  the  fepulchre  ;    and  is  kept   in    good  repair  by  the 
generous    offerings    of   a    conftant    concourfe  of  pil- 
grims,  who  annually  refnrt  to  it,  as  well  as  by  the 
contributions  of  feveral  Chrlftian  princes.     The  walls 
of  this  church  are  of  ftone,  and  the  roof  of  cedar ;   the 
eait  end  inclofes  Mount  Calvary,  and  the  weft:  the  holy 
fepulchre  :   the  former  is  covered  with  a  noble  cupola, 
open  at  top,  and   fupported  by   16  ma(five  columns. 
Over  the  high  altar,  at  the  eaft  end,  Is  another  ftately 
dome.     The  nave  of  the  church  conftltutes  the  choir  ; 
and  in  the  infide  Ifles  are  (liown  the  places  where  the 
mod   remarkable  circuraftances  of  our   Saviour's  paf- 
fion  were  tranfaCled,  together  with  the  tombs  of  God- 
frey and  Baldwin,  the  two  firft  Chrlftian  kings  of  Je- 
rufalem.     In    the  chapel  of  the   crucifixion  is  (hown 
the  very  hole  in  the  rock  in  which  the  crofs  is  faid  to 
have  been  fixed.     The  altar  In  this  chapel  hath  three 
croiTes  on  it  ;  and  is  richly  adorned,  particularly  with 
four  lamps  of  immenfe  value  that  hang  before  it,  and 
are  kept  conftantly  burning.     At  the  weft  end   is  that 
of  the  fepulchre,  which   is  hewn  in   that  form  out  of 
the  folid   rock,  and  hath   a  fmall  dome  fupported  by 
pillars  of  porphyry.     The  cloifter  round  the  fepulchre 
is  divided  into  fundry  chapels,  appropriated  to  the  fe- 
veral forts  of  Chrlftians  who  refide  there  ;  as  Greeks, 
Armenians,    Maronites,  Jacobites,    Copts,  AbyfTines, 
Georgians,   &c.  and    on  the  north-well  fide  of  it  are 
the  apartments  of  the  Latins,  who  have  the  care  of 
the  church,  and  are  forced  to  refide  conftantly  in  it  ; 
the  Turks  keeping  the   keys  of  it,  and  not  fufFering 
any   of   them   to  go  out,    but  obliging  them  to   re- 
ceive their  provlfiuns  in  at  a  wicket.     At  Eafter  there 
are  tome  grand  ceremonies  performed  in  the  church, 
reprefenting  our  Lord's    paffion,    crucifixion,    death, 
and  refurreAion,    at  which  a  vaft    concourfe   of    pil- 
grims  commonly  afiiil.     For  a  particular  account  of 
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them,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Doftors  Shaw  and  Po-    TerufilrTi. 
cocke.  '— V  — 

On  Mount  Morlah,  on  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  ci- 
ty, is  an  edifice  called  Solomon's  Temple,  flandin^  on  or 
near  the  fame  fpot  as  the  ancient  ;  but   when  or  by 
whom   ereded    is  uncertain.      In   the  midft   of  it    is  3 
Turkilh  mofque,   where  the  Jewlfh  fanftum  fanftorum 
is  fuppofed  to  have  ftood.      The  building,  which  Dr 
Pococke  thinks  mnft  have  been  formerly  a  Chrlftian 
church,   Is  held  In  the  utmoft  veneration  by  the  Turks. 
The  city  is  now  under  the  government  of  a  fangiac, 
who  refides  in  a  houfe  faid  to  have   been  that   of  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  over-againft  the  caftle  of  Antonia   built  by 
Herod  the  Great.      Many  of  the  churches  ereCtcd  in 
memory  of  fome  remarkable  gofptl-tranfaftion,  have 
been  fince  converted  into  mofques  ;  into  fome  of  which 
money  will  piocure  admittance,  but   not  into  others- 
Both  the  friars  and  other  Chrlftians  are  kept  fo  poor 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  government,  that  the  chief  fup- 
port  and  trade  of  the  place  confifts  in  providing  ftran- 
gers  with  food  and  other  accommodations,  and  felling 
them  beads,  relics,  and  other  trinkets,  for  which  they; 
are  obliged  to  pay  confiderable  funis  to  the  fangiac,  as 
well   as  to    his  officers  ;  and  thofe   are  feldom   fo   well 
contented  with  their  ufual  duties,  but  they  frequently 
extort  fome  frefh  ones,  efpeclally  from  the  Franclfcans, 
whofe  convent    is   the   common   receptacle  for  all  pil- 
grims, and    for  which  they  have  confiderable  allowan- 
ces  from    the   pope,  and  other  crowned  heads,  befides 
the  prefents  which    ftrangers  generally  make  them  at 
their  departure.     The   moft   remarkable  antiquities  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem  are,    I.   The  pools  of 
Bethefda  and  Glhon  ;  the  former  1  ao  paces   long,  40 
broad,  and  at  leaft  eight  deep,  but   now   without  wa- 
ter;  and  the  old  arches,   which  it  ftill  difcovers  at  the 
weft  end,   are  quite  dammed  up  :   the  other,  which  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  Bethlehem-gate,   is 
a  very  ftately  relic,   106   paces   long,  and    60  broad, 
lined  with  a  wall  and  plafter,  and  ftill  well  ftored   with 
water.      2.  The  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,   in  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoihaphat,  into  which  one  defcends  by  a  tisag- 
nificent  flight  of  47  fteps.     On  the  right  hand  as  one 
goes  down,  is  alfo  the   fepulchre   of  St  Ann   the   mo- 
ther, and  on  the  left  that   of  Jofeph   the  hufband,  of 
the  virgin-mother :  fome  add  llkewlfe  that  of  Jehoia- 
kim  her  father.   In  all  thefe  areerefted  altars  for  priefts- 
of  all  forts  to  fay  raafs,  and  the  whole  is  cut  into  the 
folid  rock.      3.  The   tomb    of  king  Jehoftiaphat,  cut 
likewlfe  into  the   rock,  and  divided  into  feveral  apart- 
ments ;   in  one  of  which  Is  his  tomb,   which  is  adorned 
with  a  ftately  portico  and  entablature  over  it.    4.  That 
commonly  called  AlifaUm's  pillar  or  place,  as  being  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to   be    that   which  he  is  faid  to  have 
ereScd  in  his  life-time  to   perpetuate  his  memory,  as 
he  had  no  male-ilTue.     The  place,  however,  both  with- 
in  and  without,  hath  more   the   refemblance  of  a  fe- 
pulchre than  any  thing  elfe :   though   we  do  not  read 
that  he  was  buried  there,  neither  do  the   people  here 
affirm   that  he  was.     There  Is  a  great  heap  of  ftones 
about  it,  which  is  continually  increafing  ;  the  fiiperfti- 
tlous  Jews  and  Turks  always  throwing  fome  as  they 
pafs,  in  token  of  their  abhorrence  of  Abfalom's  un- 
natural rebellion  againft  fo  good  and  holy  a   parent,. 
The  ftrufture  itfelf  is  about   20  cubits  fquare,  and  60 
high,  riCng  in  a  lofty  f(iuare,  adorned  belgvv  with  four 
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Jerufalem  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  with   their  capitals,  enta-  fentences,  where  the  figure  itfelf  confifts  in  the  fenfe, 

II         blatures,   &c.    to  each  front.     From  the  height  of  20  but  the  wit  turns  upon  the  choice  of  the  words. 

,  J''^'"g-  ^  to  40  cubits,  it  is  fomewhat  lefs,  and  quite  plain,  ex-         JESUITS,  or  the  Society  of  Jesus  ;  a  famous  reli- 

•  ceptinT  a  fmall  fillet  at  the  upper  end ;  and  from  40  to  gious  order  of  the  Romi(h  church,  founded  by  Ignatius 

the  top  it  changes  into  a  round,  which  grows  gradual-  Loyola.     See  Ignatius. — The  plan  which  this  fana-  Foiindat 

ly  into  a  point,  the  whole  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock,  tic  formed  of  its  conftitution  and  laws  was  fuggefted,of  tli;oi 


There  is  a  room  within,  confiderably  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  ground  without,  on  the  fidea  of  which  are 
niches,  probably  to  receive  coffins.  5.  A  little  eaft- 
ward  of  this  is  that  called  the  tomb  of  Zechariah,  the 
Ton  of  Barachiah,  whom  the  Jews  (lew  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed.  This 
fabric  is  all  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock,  18  feet  high, 
and  as  many  fquare  ;  and  adorned  with  Ionic  columns 
on  each  front,  cut  out  likewife  of  the  fame  rock,  and 
fupporting  a  cornice.  The  whole  ends  in  a  pointed 
top,  like  a  diamond.  But  the  mod  curious,  grand, 
and  elaborate  pieces,  in  this  kind,  are  the  grotts  with- 
out the  walls  of  Jerufalem,  ftyled  the  royal fepukhres  ; 
but  of  what  kings  is  not  agreed  on.  They  confift  of 
a  great  number  of  apartments,  fome  of  them  fpacious, 
all  cut  out  of  the  folid  marble  rock  ;  and  may  juftly 
be  pronounced  a  royal  work,  and  one  of  the  moft 
noble,  furprifing,  and  magnificent.  For  a  particular 
account  of  them  we  muft  refer  the  reader,  for  want  of 
room,  to  Pocockc's  Travels.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerufalem  is  a  fpot  f)f  ground,  about  30  yards  long 
and  15  broad,  now  the  burying-place  of  the  Arme- 
nians, which  is  fliown  as  the  Aceldama,  or  Field  of 
Blood,  formerly  the  Potter's  Field,  and  fince  ftyled 
€ampo  SanSo,  or  the  Holy  FicIJ,  purchafed  with  the 
price  of  Judas's  treafon,  for  the  burial  of  ftrangers.  It 
is  walled  round,  to  prevent  theTurks  abufing  the  bones 
of  Chriftians ;  and  one  half  of  it  is  taken  up  by  a 
building  in  the  nature  of  a  charnel  houfe.  Befides  the 
above,  a  great  many  other  antiquities  in  the  city  and 
its  environs  are  fhown  to  ftrangers;  there  being  fcaice 
any  place  or  tranfadtion  mentioned  either  in  tlie  Old  or 
New  Teftament,  but  they  ftiow  the  very  fpot  of  ground 
where  the  one  flood,  and  the  other  was  done;  not  on- 
ly here,  but  all  over  Judsa. 

JESI,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  marca  or  march  of  Ancona, 
with  a  biftiop'e  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  near 
a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  12.  20.  N.  Lat. 

43-  50- 

JESSO,  Jedso,  or  TaJfo,  a  large  ifland  of  Afia 

to  the  north  of  Niphon,  and  faid  to  be  governed  by  a 

prince  tributary  to  the   empire   of  Japan  ;  but  is  very 

little  known  to  the  Europeans,  fo  that  nothing  can  be 

faid  with  certainty  concerning  it. 

JESSES,  ribbons  that  hang  down  from  garlands 
or  crowns  in  falconry  ;  alfo  ftiort  ftraps  of  leather  fa- 
llened  to  the  hawk's  legs,  and  fo  to  vervels. 

JESTING,  or  concife  iL'it,  as  diftinguiftied  from 
continued  wit  or  humour,  lies  either  in  the  thought, 
or  the  language,  or  both.  In  the  firft  cafe  it  does 
not  depend  upon  any  particular  words  or  turn  of  the 
fxprtflion.  i5ut  the  greateft  fund  of  jefts  lies  in  the 
language,  i.  e.  in  tropes  or  verbal  figures  ;  thofe 
aft'orded  by  tropes  confift  in  the  metaphorical  fenfe  of 
the  words,  and  thofe  of  verbal  figures  principally  turn 
upon  a  double  fenfe  of  the  fame  word,  or  a  fimilitude  of 
found  in  different  words.  The  third  kind  of  jokes,  which 
jie  both  in  the  fenfe  and  language,  arife  from  figures  of 


as  he  gave  out,  and  as  his  followers  ftill  teach,  by  the**"' 
immediate  infpiration  of  heaven.  But  notwithliand- 
ing  this  high  pretenfian,  his  defign  met  at  firft  with 
violent  oppofition.  The  pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had 
applied  for  the  fanftion  of  his  authoiity  to  confirm  the 
inlUtution,  referred  his  petition  to  a  committee  of  car- 
dinals. They  reprefented  the  eftablifliment  to  be  ua- 
neceftary  as  well  as  dangerous,  and  Paul  refufed  to 
grant  his  approbation  of  it.  At  laft,  Loyola  removed 
all  his  fcruples  by  an  offer  which  it  was  impodible  for 
any  pope  to  refift.  He  propofed,  that  befides  the 
three  vows  of  poverty,  of  chaftity,  and  of  monaftic 
obedience,  which  are  common  to  all  the  orders  of  re- 
gulars, the  members  of  his  fociety  ftiould  take  a  fourth 
vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  binding  themfelves  to 
go  whitherfoever  he  (liould  command  for  the  fervice 
of  religion,  and  without  requiring  any  thing  from  the 
holy  fee  for  their  fupport.  At  a  time  when  the  papal 
authority  had  received  fuch  a  ftiock  by  the  revolt  of  fo 
many  nations  from  the  Romllli  church  ;  at  a  time  when 
every  pait  of  the  popi(h  fyftem  was  attacked  with  fo 
much  violence  and  fuccefs,  the  acquifition  of  a  body  . 
of  men,  thus  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  Confirm 
and  whom  it  might  fet  in  oppofition  to  all  its  enemies,  by  the 
was  an  objeft  of  the  highefl  confequence.  Paul  in-  ^°V^'  *! 
ftantly  perceiving  this,  confirmed  the  inftltution  of  the  .j^^^ 
Jefults  by  his  bull,  granted  the  moft  ample  privileges 
to  the  members  of  the  fociety,  and  appointed  Loyola 
to  be  the  firft  general  of  the  order.  The  event  hath 
full  juftified  Pad's  difcernment,  in  cxpefting  fuch  be- 
neficial confequences  to  the  fee  of  Rome  from  this  in- 
ftltution. In  lefs  than  half  a  century,  the  fociety  ob- 
tained eftabllfhments  in  every  country  that  adhered  to 
the  Roman  catholic  church  :  its  power  and  wealth  in- 
creafed  amazingly  ;  the  number  of  its  members  became 
great  ;  their  charafter  as  well  as  accompllfhments 
were  ftill  greater  ;  and  the  Jefuits  were  Celebrated  by 
the  friends  and  dreaded  by  the  enemies  of  the  Ro- 
mifti  faith  as  the  moft  able  and  enterprifing  order  in 
the  church. 

The  conftitution  and  laws  of  the  fociety  were  per- 
fefted  by  Laynez  and  Aquaviva,  the  two  generals  who 
fucceeded  Loyola,  men  far  fuperior  to  their  mafter  in 
abilities  and  in  the  fclence  of  government.  They 
framed  that  fyftem  of  profound  and  artful  policy  which 
dittinguifties  the  order.  The  large  infufion  of  fanati- 
cifm  mingled  with  its  regulation  Ihould  be  imputed  to 
Loyola  its  founder.  Many  circumftances  concurred 
in  giving  a  peculiarity  of  charafter  to  the  order  of 
Jefuits,  and  in  forming  the  members  of  it  not  only  to 
take  greater  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  than  any 
other  body  of  monks,  but  to  acquire  fuperior  influence 
in  the  conduft  of  them. 

The  primary  objeft  of  almoft  all  the  monaftic  orders—,    3. 
is  to  feparate  men  from  the  world,  and  from  any  con-  ^^  ^•^^  , 
cern  In  its  affairs.      In  the  folltude   and  filence  of  thedcrfin^ 
cloiftcr,  the   monk   is  called  to  work  out  his   own  fal-  l^r.^ 
vation  by  extraordinary  afts  of  mortification  and  pie- 
ty. He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and  ought  not  to  mingle 
6  in 
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in  its  tranfaflions.  He  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  man- 
-'  kind  but  by  his  example  and  by  his  prayers.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Jefuits  are  taught  to  coniider  themfelves 
as  formed  for  aftion.  They  are  chofcn  foldiers,  bound 
to  exert  themfelves  continually  in  the  fervice  of  God, 
and  of  the  pope  his  vicar  on  earth.  Whatever  tends 
to  inltruft  the  ignorant,  whatever  can  be  of  ufe  to  re- 
claim or  to  oppofe  the  enemies  of  the  holy  fee,  is  their 
proper  objett.  That  they  may  have  full  Icifure  for 
this  aftive  fervice,  they  ate  totally  exempted  from 
thofc  funftions  the  performance  of  which  is  the  chief 
biifinefs  of  other  monks.  They  appear  in  no  procef- 
fions  ;  they  praftife  no  rigorous  aufterities  ;  they  do 
rot  colifume  one  half  of  their  time  in  the  repetition 
of  tedious  offices  :  but  they  are  required  to  attend  to 
all  the  ttanfatlions  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the 
influence  which  thefe  may  have  upon  religion  ;  they 
are  direfted  to  (ludy  the  difpofitions  of  peifons  in 
high  rank,  and  to  cultivate  their  friendfliip  ;  and  by 
the  very  coiillitution  as  well  as  genius  of  the  order,  a 
fpirit  of  aftion  and  intrigue  is  infuftd  into  all  its 
members. 

As  the  objefl  of  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  differed  from 
that  of  the  other  monaftic  orders,  the  divcrfity  v»as 
no  iefs  in  the  foim  of  its  goverment.  The  other  or- 
ders are  to  be  confidered  as  voluntary  affociations,  in 
which  whatever  afftCls  the  whole  body  is  regulated  by 
the  common  fuffrage  of  all  its  members.  The  execu- 
tive power  is  vefted  in  the  perfons  placed  at  the  head 
of  each  convent  or  of  the  whole  fociety  ;  the  Icglfla- 
tive  authority  refides  in  the  community.  Affairs  of 
moment,  relating  to  particular  convents,  are  determi- 
ned in  conventual  chapters  ;  fuch  as  refpeft  the  whole 
order  are  confidered  in  general  congregations.  But 
Loyola,  full  of  the  ideas  of  implicit  obedience,  which 
he  had  derived  from  his  military  proftfiion,  appointed 
that  the  government  of  his  order  fhould  be  purely  mo- 
narthlcal.  A  general,  chofen  for  life  by  deputies  from 
the  feveral  provinces,  poiTeffcd  power  that  wasfupreme 
and  independent,  extending  to  every  perfon  and  to 
every  cafe.  He,  by  his  fole  authority,  nominated 
'provincials,  rectors,  and  every  other  officer  employed 
in  the  government  of  the  focltty,  and  could  remove 
■them  at  pleafure.  In  him  was  vefted  the  fovertign 
adm.iniftration  of  the  revenues  and  funds  of  the  order. 
Eveiy  member  belonging  to  it  was  at  his  dlfpofal  ; 
and  by  his  uncontrollable  mandate  he  could  impofe  on 
them  any  tafk,  or  employ  them  in  what  fervice  fxver 
he  pleated.  To  his  commands  they  were  required  to 
yield  not  only  outward  obedience,  but  to  rtlign  up  to 
him  the  inclinations  of  their  own  wills  and  the  fenti- 
ments  of  their  own  underftandlngs.  They  wer-e  to 
liHen  to  his  injunftirns  ns  if  they  had  been  uttered  by 
Chrift  himfelf  Under  his  direction  they  were  to  be 
mere  palfive  inftruments,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  or  like  dead  carcafes  incapable  of  reliftance. 
Such  a  fingular  form  of  policy  could  not  fad  to  imprefs 
its  character  on  all  the  members  of  the  order,  and  to 
give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  operations.  There  is 
not,  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  any  example  of  fuch 
a  perfect  defpotifm,  exercifed  not  ovtr  monks  fliut  up 
in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men  difptrfed  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  the  conftitutions  of  the  order  veft  in  the  general 
fuch  abfolute  dominion  over  all  its  members,  they  care- 
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fully  provide  for  his  being  perfeftly  informed  with  re-    Jefuits. 

fpeft  to  the  charafter    and  abilities    of   his  fubjefts. /— »J 

livery  novice  who  offers  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  en- 
tering into  the  order,  is  obliged  to  manifefl  his  con- 
fcience  to  the  fuperior,  or  a  perfon  appointed  by  him  ; 
and  is  required  to  confefs  not  only  his  fins  and  defefts, 
but  to  difcover  the  inclinations,  the  paffions,  and  the 
bent  of  his  foul.  This  manifellation  mufl  be  renewed 
every  fix  months.  Tiie  fociety,  not  fatlsfied  with  pe- 
netrating in  this  manner  into  the  inncrmofl  receffes  of 
the  heart,  dirtfls  each  member  to  obferve  the  words 
and  aftlons  of  the  novices:  they  are  conflltuted  fpies 
upon  their  conduft,  and  are  bound  to  difclofe  every- 
thing of  importance  concerning  them  to  the  fuperior. 
In  order  that  this  fcrutiny  into  their  character  may  be 
as  complete  as  poffible,  a  long  noviciate  mull  expire, 
during  which  they  pafs  through  the  fevtral  gradations 
of  ranks  in  the  fociety  ;  and  they  mufl  have  attained 
the  full  ag^  of  thirty-three  years  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  take  the  final  vows,  by  which  they  become 
profeffed  members.  By  thefe  various  methods,  the  fupe- 
riors,  under  whofe  immediate  infpertion  the  novices  are 
placed,  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  difpo-  v 

iitions  and  talents.  In  order  that  the  general,  who  is 
the  fonl  that  animates  and  moves  the  whole  fociety, 
may  have  under  his  eye  every  thing  neccffary  to  inform 
or  diredt  him,  the  provincials  and  heads  of  the  feveral 
houfes  are  obliged  to  tranfmit  to  him  regular  and  fre- 
quent reports  concerning  the  members  under  their  in- 
fpettion.  In  thefe  they  dcfcend  iiito  minute  detail? 
with  refpcft  to  the  charafter  of  each  perfon,  his  abi- 
lities natural  or  acquired,  his  temper,  his  experience 
in  affairs,  and  the  particular  department  for  which  he 
is  bell  fitted.  Thefe  reports,  wli'  n  dlgelled  and  ar- 
ranged, are  entered  Into  regillers  kept  -f  purpofe,  that 
the  general  may,  at  one  coniprchenfivc  view,  furvey 
the  Hate  of  the  fociety  in  every  corner  of  the  earth  j 
obferve  the  qualifications  and  talents  of  its  members  ; 
and  thus  choofe,  with  perfed  information,  tire  inllru- 
ments  which  his  abfdute  power  can  employ  in  any  fer- 
vice for  which  he  thinks  meet  to  delllne  them.  g 

As  it  was  the  profeffed  intention  of  the  order  of ProgtefsOf 
Jefuits  to  labour  with  unwearied  zeal  in  promoting 'he  power 
the  falvation  of  men,  this  engagtd  them  of  courfe  in  ^"" '"^  ", 
many  active  funftions.  From  their  firit  inftltution,  ^fj-r" 
they  confidered  the  education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar 
province  ;  they  aimed  ;t  being  fplrltual  guides  and 
confcllors  ;  they  preached  frequentlv  in  onier  to  in- 
llruft  the  people  ;  they  fet  out  as  miffionarles  to  con- 
vert unbelieving  nations.  The  novelty  i.f  the  indltu- 
tion,  as  well  as  the  fingidarity  of  its  objefts,  procured 
the  order  many  admirers  and  patrons.  The  governcrs 
of  the  fociety  had  the  addrcfs  to  avail  themfelves  of 
every  circumllance  in  its  favour  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time 
the  number  as  well  as  influence  of  its  members  in- 
crtafed  wonderfully.  Before  the  expitation  of  the 
fixtecnth  century,  the  Jefuits  had  obtained  the  chief 
dirediion  of  the  education  of  youth  in  every  catholic 
country  in  Europe.  They  had  become  the  conLfHirs 
of  almoll  all  its  mouarchs  ;  a  funcllon  i.>l  no  fmall  im- 
portance in  any  reign,  but,  under  a  weak  prince,  fu- 
perior even  to  that  of  miiiiller.  Tliey  were  the  fpi- 
ritual  guides  of  almoft  every  perfon  eminent  for  rank 
or  power.  They  poucfTed  the  higheil  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  interelt  with  the  papal  court,  as  the  moft 
Ci_  zealous 
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zealous  and  able  champions  for  its  authority.  The 
advantages  which  an  adtive  and  enterprifing  body  of 
men  might  derive  from  all  thefe  circumtlances  are  ob- 
vious. They  formed  the  minds  of  men  in  their  youth. 
They  retained  an  afcendant  over  them  in  their  advan- 
ced years.  Tliey  poffcfTed,  at  different  periods,  the 
diredlion  of  the  nioft  confiderable  courts  in  Europe, 
'i'hcy  mingled  in  all  aftairs.  They  took  part  in  every 
intrigue  and  revolution.  The  general,  by  means  of 
the  extenfive  intelligence  which  he  received,  could  re- 
gulate the  opt-rations  of  the  order  with  the  moft  per- 
feft  difcernment  ;  and,  by  means  of  his  abfolute  power, 
could  carry  them  on  with  the  utmoft  vigour  and 
effca. 

Together  with  the  power  of  the  order,  its  wealth 
continued  ti  increafe.  Various  expedients  were  devi- 
fed  for  eluding  tlie  obligation  of  the  vow  of  poverty. 
The  order  acquired  ample  pofTiffions  in  every  catholic 
country  ;  and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magnifict'nce 
of  its  public  buildings,  together  with  the  value  of  its 
property,  moveable  or  real,  it  vied  with  the  moft  opu 
lent  of  the  monaftic  fiaterniti,;?.  Bcfides  the  fources 
of  wealth  common  to  all  the  regular  clergy,  the  Je- 
fuits  poflefTed  one  which  was  peculiar  to  themfelves. 
Under  pretext  of  promoting  the  fuccefs  of  their  mif- 
Ijons,  and  of  facilitating  the  fupport  of  their  miffiona- 
ries,  they  obtained  a  fpecial  licence  from  the  court  of 
Rome  to  trade  with  the  nations  which  they  laboured 
to  convert.  In  coiifequence  of  this,  they  engaged  in 
an  extenfive  and  lucrative  commerce  both  in  the  Eall 
and  Well  Indies.  They  opened  warehoufes  in  difler- 
ent  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  they  vended  their  com- 
modities. Not  fatisfied  with  trade  alone,  they  imi- 
tated the  example  of  other  commercial  focietics,  and 
aimed  at  obtaining  fcttlements.  They  acquired  pof- 
feffion  accordingly  of  a  large  and  fertile  province  in 
the  foutherti  continent  of  Ami-rica,  and  reigned  as 
o  fovereigns  over  fome  hundred  thoufand  fubjefts. 

Perniciius        Unhappily   for  mankind,   the  valt    influence   which 
cffe'"'  of     the    order  of    Jefults  acquired   by    all   thefe   different 
thffi-   n  ci-  means,  has  been  often  exerted  with  the  moft  pernicious 
wifociety.   gfj-^£^       Such  was  the  tendency   of  that  difcipllnc  ob- 
ferved  by  the  focicty  in  forming  its  members,  and  fuch 
the  fundamental  maxims  in  its  conftitution,  that  every 
Jefult  was  taught  to  regard   the  intereft  of  the   orfler 
as  the  capital  objeft  to  which  every  confideration  was 
to  be  facriticed.    This  fpirit  of  attachment  to  their  or- 
der, the  moft  ardent  perhaps  that  ever  influenced  any 
body  of  men,  is  the  charafteriftic  principle  of  the  Je- 
fults,  and  ferves  as  a  key  to  the  genius  of  their  policy 
as  well  as  the  peculiarities  in  their  fentiraents  and  con- 
dud. 

As  it  was  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  fo- 
ciety  that  its  members  (liould  poflcfs  an  afcendant  over 
perfons  in  high  rank  or  of  great  power;  the  defire  of 
acquiring  and  prefctvlng  iuch  a  direftion  of  their  con- 
duft  with  greater  facihty,  has  led  the  Jefults  to  pro- 
pagate a  fyltem  of  relaxed  and  pliant  moiahty,  which 
accommodates  itfelf  to  the  paflions  of  men,  which 
juftifits  their  vices,  which  tolerates  their  impcrftc 
tions,  which  authorlfes  almoft  every  aftion  that  the 
moft  audacious  or  crafty  politician  would  wifh  to  per- 
petratt. 

As  the  profperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  con- 
nedied  with  the  prefervation  of  the   papal  authority. 
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the  Jefults,  iufluenctd  by  the  fame  principle  of  at-  Jefu 
tachment  to  the  interefts  of  their  fociety,  have  been  — / 
the  moft  zealous  patrons  of  thofe  doftrines  which 
tend  to  exalt  ecclefiaftical  power  on  the  rums  of  civil 
government.  They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of 
Rome  a  jurifdlctlon  as  extenfive  and  abfolute  as  was 
claimed  by  the  moft  prefumptuous  pontiffs  in  the  dark 
ages.  They  have  contended  for  the  entire  independ- 
ence of  eccleiiaftics  on  the  civil  magiftrates.  They 
have  publifhed  fuch  tenets  concerning  the  duty  of  op- 
poling  princes  who  were  enemies  of  the  Catholit  faith, 
as  countenanced  the  muft  atrocious  crimes,  and  teudei 
to  diffblve  all  the  ties  which  conned  fubjctts  with  their 
rulers. 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority 
from  the  zeal  with  which  it  ftood  forth  in  defence  of 
the  Romifti  church  againll  the  attacks  of  the  reform- 
ers, its  members,  proud  of  this  dlllindlon,  have  con- 
lidcred  it  as  their  peculiar  function  to  combat  the 
opinions  and  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  Protcllauts. 
They  have  made  ufe  of  every  art,  and  have  employed 
every  weapon  againft  them.  They  have  fet  thcai- 
felves  in  oppoiition  to  every  gentle  or  tolerating  mea- 
fuie  in  their  favour.  They  have  inctffantly  ftiircd  up 
againll  them  all  the  rage  of  ccclefiallicul  and  civil  per- 
fccution. 

Monks  of  other  denominations  have  indeed  ventu- 
red to  teach  the  lame  pernicious  doctrines,  and  have 
held  opinions  equally  inconfiftent  with  the  order  and 
happinels  of  civil  fociety.  But  they,  from  reafons 
which  are  obvious,  have  cither  delivered  fuch  opinions 
with  greater  referve,  or  have  propagated  them  with 
lefs  fuccefs.  Whoever  recoUeds  the  events  which  have 
happened  in  Europe  during  two  centuries,  will  find 
that  the  Jefuits  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  refponfible 
for  moft  of  the  pernicious  elFedls  arlfing  from  that 
corrupt  and  dangerous  calulftry,  from  thofe  extrava- 
gant tenets  concerning  ecclelialllcal  power,  and  from 
that  intolerant  ipirit,  which  have  been  the  dlfgrace  of 
the  chuich  of  Rome  throughout  that  period,  and 
which  have  brought  fo  many  calamities  upon  civil  fo- 
ciety. ^ 

But,   amidft   many  bad  confequences  flowing  from  Some  j 
the  inftitutlon  of  this  order,   mankind,   it  muft  be  ac-  ^'"ntag 
knowledged,   have   derived   from   it   fome  conllderable  1"   '"'. 
advantages.      As  the  jefuits    made   the  education  of  ji  [^j,m 
youth  one  of  their  capital  objcds,   and  as  their  firll  of . his 
attempts  to  ellabllfh  CuUcges  for  the  reception  of  ftu-  order, 
dents  were  violently  oppofcd  by  the  univetfities  in  dif- 
ferent countries,   it  became  neceftary  for  thtm,  as  the 
moll  effedlual  method  of  acquiring  the  public  favour, 
to  lurpafs  iheir  rivals  in   fcience  and  induftry.     This 
prompted  them  to  cultivate  the   lludy  of  ancient  lite- 
rature with  extraordinary  ardour.     This  put  them  up- 
on various   methods   for  facilitating  the  inllruCtion  of 
youth  ;  and,  by  the  improvements  which   they  made 
in  it,  they  have  contributed  fo  much  towards  the  pro- 
grefs of  polite  learning,  that  on  this  account  they  have 
merited  well  of  focicty.      Nor  has  the  order  of  Jefuits 
been  fucccfsful  only  in  teaching   the  elements  of  lite- 
rature ;  it   has  produced  likewife   eminent   maflers  in 
many   branches  of   Icicnce,   and  can   alone  boall  of  a 
greater  number  of  ingenious  authors  than  all  the  other 
religious  fraternities  taken  together. 

But  it  is  in  the  new  world  that  the  Jefuits  have  ex-r 

hibiLed 
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'efuits.    hibited   the   moft  wonderful  difplay  of  their  abilities, 
-V—  and  have  contributed  moft  effeiSlually  to  the  benefit  of 
the  human  fpecies.     The  conquerors  of  that  unfortu- 
nate quarter  of  the  globe  had   nothing  in  view  but  to 
plunder,  to  endavc,  and  to  exterminate  its  inhabitants. 
The  Jefuita   alone   have  made  humanity  the  objeft  of 
tiement  their  fettling  there.      About  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
fira-      century,   they  obtained  admiflion  into  the  f  rlile  pro- 
/•  vince  of  Paraguay,  which   ilretches  acrofs  the  fouth- 

ern  continent  of  America,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains  of  Potofi  to  the  confines  of  the  Spanifh 
and  Portuguefe  fettlements  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
de  la  Plata.  They  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  ftate 
little  different  from  that  which  takes  place  among  men 
when  they  firft  begin  to  unite  together;  fti angers  to 
the  arts,  fubfifting  precarioufly  by  hunting  or  fifhing, 
and  hardly  acquainted  with  the  firft  principles  of  fub- 
ordination  and  government.  The  Jefuits  fet  tliem- 
felves  to  inftruA  and  to  civilize  thefe  favages.  They 
taught  them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  rear  tame  ani- 
mals, and  to  build  houfes.  They  brought  them  to 
live  together  in  villages.  They  trained  them  to  arts 
and  manufadlures.  They  made  them  tafte  the  fweets 
of  fociety,  and  accuftomed  them  to  the  bleffings  of  fe- 
curity  and  order.  Thefe  people  became  the  fubjt  lis 
of  their  benefactors,  who  have  governed  them  with  a 
tender  attention,  refembling  that  with  which  a  father 
direfts  his  children.  Refpefted  and  beloved  almoft  to 
adoration,  a  few  Jefuits  prefided  over  fome  hundred 
thoufand  Indians.  They  maintained  a  perfeft  equa- 
lity among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Each 
of  them  was  obliged  to  labour,  not  for  hirafelf  alone, 
but  for  the  public.  The  produce  of  their  fields,  to- 
gether with  the  fruits  of  their  induftry  of  every  fpe- 
cies, were  depofited  in  common  ftorehoufes,  from  which 
each  individual  received  every  thing  neceffary  for  the 
fupply  of  his  wants.  By  this  inftitution,  almoft  all 
the  paflions  which  difturb  the  peace  of  fociety,  and 
render  the  iqembers  of  it  unhappy,  were  extinguirtied. 
A  few  magiftrates,  chofen  by  the  Indians  therafelves, 
watched  over  the  public  tranquillity,  and  fecured  obe- 
dience to  the  laws.  The  fanguinary  punilhments  fre 
quent  under  other  governments  were  unknown.  An 
admonition  from  a  Jefuit,  a  flight  mark  of  infamy,  or, 
on  fome  fingular  occafion,  a  few  ladies  with  a  whip, 
were  fufficient  to  maintain  good  order  among  thefe  in- 
nocent and  happy  people. 

But  even  in  this  meritorious  effort  of  the  Jefuits 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  the  genius  and  fpirit  of 
their  order  have  mingled  and  are  difcernible.  They 
plainly  aimed  at  eftablKhing  in  Paraguay  an  indepen- 
dent empire,  fubjedt  to  the  fociety  alone,  and  which, 
by  the  fuperior  exctUenct  of  its  conftitution  and  po- 
lice, could  fcarcely  have  failed  to  extend  its  dominion 
^  over  all  the  fouthrin  continent  of  America.  With 
this  view,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  or  Portu- 
guefe in  the  adjacent  fettlemen's  from  acquiring  any 
dangerous  influence  over  the  people  within  the  limits 
of  the  province  fubjcft  to  the  fociety,  the  Jefuit'!  en- 
deavoured to  infpire  the  Indians  with  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  thefe  nations.  They  cut  off  all  intercourfe 
"between  their  fubjefts  and  the  Spanifh  or  Portuguefe 
fettlements.  They  prohibited  any  private  trader  of 
either  nation  from  entering  their  territories.  When 
they  were  obliged  to  admit  any  perfon  in  a  public  cha- 
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rafter  from  the  neighbouring  governments,  they  did  Jefuits. 
not  permit  him  to  have  any  converfation  with  their  "  ' ' 
fubjefts ;  and  no  Indian  was  allowed  even  to  enter  the 
houfe  where  thefe  ttrangers  refided  unlefs  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  Jefuit.  In  order  to  render  any  communi- 
cation between  them  as  difficult  as  poffible,  they  rn- 
duftrioudy  avoided  giving  the  Indians  any  knowledge 
of  the  Spanidi  or  of  any  other  European  language; 
but  encouraged  the  different  tribes  which  they  had 
civilized  to  acquire  a  certain  dialtft  of  the  Indian 
tongue,  and  laboured  to  make  that  the  univerfal  lan- 
guage throughout  their  dominions.  As  all  thefe  pre- 
cautions, without  military  force,  would  have  been  in- 
fufficient  to  have  rendered  their  empire  fecure  and  per- 
manent, they  inftrufled  their  fubjefts  in  the  European 
arts  of  war.  They  formed  them  into  bodies  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  completely  armed  and  regularly  difcipli- 
ned.  They  provided  a  great  train  of  artillery,  as  well 
as  magazines  ftored  with  all  the  implements  of  war. 
Thus  they  eftablilhed  an  army  fo  numerous  and  well- 
appointed,  as  to  be  formidable  in  a  country  where  a 
few  fickly  and  ill-difciplined  battalions  compofed  all 
the  military  force  kept  on  foot  by  the  Spaniards  or 
Portuguefe.  n 

Such  were  the  laws,  the  policy,  and  the  genius  of  Downfa! 
this  formidable  order;  of  which,  however,  a  perfeft  "'^^  ^^  '^ 
knowledge  has  only  been  attainable  of  late.  Europe'" 
had  obferved,  for  two  centuries,  the  ambition  and 
power  of  the  order.  But  while  it  felt  many  fatal  ef- 
fefts  of  thefe,  it  could  not  fully  difcern  tht  caufes  to 
which  they  were  to  be  imputed.  It  was  unacquainted 
with  many  of  the  fingular  regulations  in  the  political 
conftitution  or  government  of  the  Jefuits,  which  form- 
ed the  enterprifing  fpirit  of  intrigue  that  dillinguidi- 
ed  its  members,  and  elevated  tht  body  itfclf  to  fuch  a 
height  of  power.  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  with 
the  Jefuits,  from  their  firft  inftitution,  not  to  puljlifli 
the  rules  of  their  order.  Thefe  they  kept  concealed 
aS  an  impenetrable  myftery.  They  never  communi- 
cated them  to  ftrangers,  nor  even  to  the  greater  part 
of  their  own  members.  They  refufed  to  produce  them 
when  required  by  courts  of  juftice;  and,  by  a  ftrange 
folccifm  in  pohcy,  the  civil  power  in  different  countries 
authorifed  or  connived  at  the  eftablithment  of  an  order 
of  men,  whofe  conftitution  and  laws  were  concealed 
with  a  folicicude  which  alone  was  a  good  reafon  for 
having  excluded  them.  During  the  profecutions  late- 
ly carried  on  againft  them  in  Portugal  and  France, 
the  Jefuits  have  been  fo  inconfiderate  as  to  produce 
the  myfterious  volumes  of  their  inftitute.  By  the  aid 
of  thefe  authentic  records,  the  principles  of  their  go- 
vernment may  be  delineated,  and  the  fources  of  their 
power  inveftigatcd  with  a  degree  of  certainty  and 
precifion  which,  previous  to  that  event,  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  attain. 

The  pernicious  effefts,  however,  of  the  fpirii.  and 
conftitution  of  this  order,  rcndtrcd  it  early  obnoxious 
to  fome  of  the  principal  powers  in  Europe,  and  gra- 
dually brought  on  its  downfal.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
faw  it  expedient  to  check  its  progrels  in  his  domi- 
nions ;  it  was  expelled  England,  by  pioclamation 
2  James  I.  in  1604;  Venice,  in  l6c6;  Portugal,  in 
'759'  France,  in  1764;  Spain  and  Sicily,  in  1767  ; 
and  totally  fuppreffed  and  aboliflied  by  the  hue  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  in  1773. 
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JESUITS  BARK.     See  the  artick Cinchona. 

The  account  there  given  being,  however,  fomewhat 
diT-'flive  and  indiftinft  In  regard  both  to  the  enume- 
ralion  of  the  fpecies  and  th  botanical  diftinAions,  it 
has  been  thought  proper  to  fupply  thofe  defcfts  in 
this  place  by  the  following  more  pjrticular  defcriptions 
and  additional  notices  concerning  an  article  of  fo  great 
importance  in  the  materia  medica. 

"  I.  Cinchona  ohficiN.iiis  (Quinquina  Contlam. 
A{ia  GaUk.  1738),  Perui'ian-Bark  'Tree.  The  cha- 
raifttrr?  are  as  follows. 

"■  Cal  Ptrianthium  monophyllum.  fuperum,  quinque- 
fidum,  minimum,  perfiltcns.  C^ir.  monopetala,  intundl- 
buliformis  ;  tubus  cylindricus,  longus  ;  limbus  patulus, 
quinqiiifidus,  acutus.  Slitm.  Filamcnta  quinque,  mini- 
ma ;  anthera;  oblongx,  intra  taucem  corollx.  Pijf-  Ger- 
men  fnbrotundum,  inferura  ;  ftylus  h>ngitudine  corollas, 
ftigma  crafTiufculum,  pblongum,  fmiplcx.  Per.  Capfula 
fubrotunda  ;  calyce  coronata,  bilocularis,  a  ball  verfus 
apicem  hifariam  dehlfcens.  Sem.  phirima,  oblonga, 
ComprefTa,  marginata.  Obfrv.  Flos  inttrdum  demit 
quintam  partem  nuineri  in  fingulis  partibus  " 

In  Vol.  XL.  of  the  Phil.^Tranf  p.  81.  1^4+6. 
there  is  an  account  of  the  Jefuits-bark  tree  of  Peru 
by  Mr  William  Arret.  — M.  de  la  Condamine  after- 
wards gave  a  more  particular  and  fcicutific  account  of 
this  tree  :  fince  which  fpecimens  of  the  fructiticjtion 
have  been  fent  to  Europe  ;  and  Dr  Pultency  hns  given 
an  excellent  figure  in  his  inaugural  difffrtation  De 
Cortice  Perwviano  in  1764,  from  which  our  figure  is 
copied. 

The  properties  and  preparations  of  the  Peruvian  bark 
have  been  already  fufficiently  detailed  under  the  article 
Cinchona.  We  fli^U  here  add  the  following  notice  of 
a  new  preparation  of  this  bark  recommended  by  M. 
Lunel.  He  direfts  to  "  boil  fix  grains  of  fait  of  tartar 
with  an  ounce  of  bark  in  a  pint  of  water;  and,  after 
filtering  the  decoftion,  another  pint  of  water  is  to  be 
boiled  with  the  fame  quantity  of  fait  and  the  remain- 
ing bark.  In  this  way  no  bitteriiefs  remains ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  llrength  of  the  bark  appears  to  be 
completely  exhaufted,  as  alcohol  only  extrafted  two 
grains  of  refin  from  it  " 

2.    C\>iC»Q>ik   C.IRIBMA  feu  yAMAICENSlS.       Of  ihJs 

bark  Dr  Wright  has  given  an  accurate  defcription 
wkh  an  elegant  engraving  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvii. 
p.  504,  from  which  we  fhallextrad  the  botanic  characters 
fo  as  todirtinguifh  it  from  other  fpecles. 

"  Fryl  ovata,  integerrima,  acuta,  enervia,  oppofita. 
Flor.  fitigulares,  axillares.  Cdl.  Perianthium  monophyl- 
lum, quinquefidum,  minimum,  perfiftens,  campanulatum, 
obfi'lttillimi,  qui.quedentatum.  Cijr.monopetaia,  infun- 
dibuliformis;  tubus  cylindraceus,  Lingifiiraus ;  limbus 
quiiiquepartitus.  tubo  xqualis  ;  laciniis  ovatis,  oblongis, 
reflcxis,  quandoque  ])endulis.  Stam.  Filamenta  quin- 
que, filiformla,  eretta  e  medio  tubi,  longitudine  co- 
roUx  ;  aniherae  longiffims,  obtufse,  ereftae  fupra  bafin 
exteriorem,  affixae  in  faiice  corollje.  Co^  bipartlbilis, 
in  duas  partes  dilTepiniento  parallelo,  latere  inferiorede- 
hifcens   Sem,  plurima,  compreffa,  marginata,  oblonga." 

Dr  Wright  at  firft  found  this  tree  of  a  fmall  Gze; 
fince  which  he  difcovered  it  50  feet  high,  and  of  a  pro- 
portional height. 

The  bark  from  the  larger  trunk  is  very  fibrous  and 
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woody ;  that  from  the  limbs  and  roots,  when  dry,  breaks     Jefu 
fhort  olF,  and  powders  eafier  than  the  Peruvian  bark,      ^^^ 
The  Jefuits  bark  of  Jamaica  is  one  of  the  moll  agree- ''""^ 
able  bitters  ;  and  infuled  in  wine  or  fpirits  with  a  little 
lemon- peel,  makes  a  rich  and  elegant  tinrture. 

In  the  north  fide  of  Jamaica,  where  this  bark  is  pro- 
duced in  the  grcatelt  pcr/eition,  it  is  held  in  high 
elteem,  and  anlwers  every  [)urpofe  of  the  Jefuits  bark. 
It  fits  eafy  on  the  (lomach,  and  never  occafions  vo- 
miting nor  naufea,  but  checks  them  in  remitting  fe- 
vers, or  where  the  Itomach  is  weak  or  difordered. 

3.  Cinchona  Trihorj  :  '•  Fo/iis  oppofitis,  ovatis,  a- 
cufis,  inicgerrimis,petiijlatis;F/»/-i^«u-ibus,  axillaribus." 
The  leaves  are  like  the  Cinthona  Caribsa,  but  larger. 
The  flowers  three  in  number  from  the  axillae  of  the 
leaves,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour.  I'he  lacinije  are  refleft- 
ed.  The  feed- velTcls  are  larger  than  any  of  the  other 
fpecles  we  have  yet  feen. 

Mr  Roberts  difcovered  this  bark  free  about  the  year 
1781,  but  found  it  no  where  elfe  than  in  that  diltridt 
of  Jamaica  called  Manchioiieel.  It  grows  by  the  lidc 
of  a  Imall  rapid  river  near  the  Batfi,  and  is  about  35  feet 
high,  but  not  thick  in  proportion 

Towards  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  the  bark  is  rough 
and  furrowed  ;  but  higher  up  it  is  fmooth,  and  has 
rauch'ihe  appearance  ot  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  thin- 
ner, more  fibious,  and  redder,  than  either  the  Peruvian 
or  the  Jamaica  bark  already  mentioned.  When  pow- 
dered, it  is  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  inclining  more  to  red. 
The  talle  is  multy,  bitter,  and  aftringent.  It  yields  it» 
qualities  either  intufed  in  wine  or  fpirits,  but  with 
fomt  difficulty  to  cold  infulion  by  water. 

Trials  have  been  made  with  this  bark  in  the  cure  of 
fevers,  and  in  feveral  with  fucccfs.  But  few  people 
could  bear  more  than  JO  grains,  and  even  that  quantity 
fometimes  occafioned  fo  diltrcffiiig  a  ficknefs  and  nau- 
fea that  its  exhibition  has  been  in  general  left  off. 

4.  CitiCHOtiA  Floribunda,  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxiv. 
tab.  19.  page  452.),  Si  Lucia- Bark  Tree.  "  Citi' 
chons  Jloril/iis  panniculatis,  glabris  ;  laciniis  linearibus, 
tubo  longioribua ;  ftaminis  exfertis  ;  foliis  ellipticis, 
glabris." 

The  fpecimen  of  this  bark  we  have  examined  waft- 
externally  fmooth  ;  it  was  thin,  and  very  fibrous.  Its 
talle  was  a  moll  naufeous  bitier,  that  lafted  long  in  the 
mouth ;  its  aftringent  quahty  was  more  than  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark.  , 

This  bark  is  violently  emetic  when  frefh  ;  but  on 
long  keeping,  it  lofes  this  quality  in  part  only,  as  no 
more  than  20  grains  can  be  ventured  on,  and  its  re- 
petition at  feveral  hours  diftance. 

Intermitting  and  remitting  fevers  have  been  cured 
by  this  bark,  after  refilling  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian 
bark.  But  it  is  probable  that  in  thofe  cafes  the  cure 
was  efFefted  more  from  its  emetic  powers  than  by  ita 
tonic  virtues.  At  prefent,  however,  it  has  gone  into 
difufe,  except  perhaps  in  the  iflands  where  it  grows,, 
or  where  the  Peruvian  bark  has  either  failed,  or  can- 
not eafily  be  got  to  hand. 

5.  Cinchona  BRACHrcAUPA:  "  Foliis  ellipticis,  rigi- 
dis,  obtufis,  glabris;  i^/oWiaj  panniculatis,  glabris;  Cap- 

fulis  ovatis,  coftatis. 

Mr  John  Lindfay  furgeon,  Wellmoreland,  Jamaica, 
an  expert  and  diligent  botanift,  difcovered  this  fpeciei 
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j!f«  about  the  year  1785.  It  grew  on  the  fide  of  a  fteep  of  Cinchona  AntUlana  and  Cinchona  Herhacea;  but  as  no 
'^'  hill  or  eminence  running  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  the  dcfcriptions  are  added,  we  can  fay  nothing  concerning 
'"^   tree  was  only  about  tight  or  ten  feet  high. 

fhining,  and 


The  leaves  in  a  recent  Hate  were  oval 
rigid  ;  the  fprig  dries  with  great  difficulty,  and  turns 
to  a  rufty  brown.  The  fpike  has  many  white  flowers, 
fim  !  :  in  figiire  to  thofe  of  the  St  Lucia  bark  tree. 
The  feedveffels  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  Peruvian. 
The  feeds  are  fmall  and  fcaly.  The  trunks  of  this  fmall 
tree  are  much  furrowed  ;  the  cuticle  very  thick  ;  the 
bark  farther  up,  fmooth  and  brown  ;  that  of  the  in- 
ilde  is  of  the  colour  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  but  more 
fibrous.  It  has  no  aroma  ;  and  is  lefs  bitter,  but  more 
ftftritigent,  than  the  cinchona  officinalis. 

Mr  Lindfay  has  made  trial  of  this  bark  in  the  cure 
of  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers  with  fuccefs.  He 
finds  that  the  ftomach  will  bear  25  or  30  grains  very 
well.  He  has  ufed  it  alfo  in  tinfture  and  decodlion, 
in  various  cafes  of  dvfpepfia,  with  advantage.  On  the 
■whole,  Wire  this  bark  to  be  had  in  fufficient  quantity, 
it  proniifes  to  be  an  ufeful  fuccedaneum  to  the  Peru- 
vian bark. 

6  Cinchona  v/A'GfiT/FOiW.'  " /V»Wi5!/j  panniculatis 
glabris  ;  Capfulh  oblongis  pentagonis  ;  Folih  linearibus 
ianceolatis."  {  Vide.^(!?.  .S/sc/'/Wm,  vol.viii.  1787,  p.  I  17. 
Tab.  3.) 

7.  Cinchona  Montana.  This  fpecies,  which  is 
a  native  of  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico,  was  firft 
defcribed  by  M.  Mallet,  in  the  Journal  de  Phvfiqtie 
for  March  1781,  under  the  name  of  Shiinquina  Ptlun  ; 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  employed  by  the  author  with 
the  happieft  effe&s,  in  intermittent  fevers,  even  af- 
ter the  Peruvian  bark  had  failed.  —  It  has  fince  been 
fcientifically  defcribed,  and  a  figure  of  It  given,  by 
M.  Badier  in  the  Journal  de  Phvfique,  Feb.  1789, 
under  the  name  of  "  Cinchona  Monlana,  foliis  ova- 
tis  utrinque  glabris,  ftipulis  bafi  connato-vaginan- 
tibus,  corymbo  terminali,  cotollis  glabris."  It  is 
defcribed  as  a  very  beautiful  tree,  growing  more  than 
40  feet  high,  and  having  a  large  regular  head  of 
branches  with  a  thick  foliage.  The  bark,  when  the 
epidermis  is  removed,  is  of  a  grey-brown  colour,  and 
its  tafte  very  bitter.  It  would  feem  to  contain  no  re- 
fin,  all  its  extraft  being  fohible  in  water.  It  is  how- 
ever reprefented  as   a  very   quick  and   powerful  febi 


them. 

r  I.  A  bark  under  the  name  of  Angustura  Bark 
has  lately  been  introduced  into  practice  as  a  fuhftltute 
for  the  Peruvian  bark.  See  London  Medical  Journal, 
vol.  X.  page  1 54.. 

This  bark  is  of  much  the  fame  colour  and  thicknefs  as 
the  canelU  aromatica,  and  powders  very  freely  It  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  aromatic  taftej.iincd  to  bitternefs  and 
aftringency  ;  and  has  been  fuppofed  a  true  fpecies  of  cin- 
chona, different  from  the  Wanca  or  white  fort  mentioned 
by  Mr  William  Arrot  in  Phil  Tranf  vol.  xl.  n"  446.  Mr 
Bruce,  however,  is  faid  to  have  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
bark  of  the  Brucea  anlldyfenterlca ;  to  which  indeed 
the  refemblance  is  very  confiderable  in  its  effefts. 

The  Angullura  bark  was  fuppofed  at  firft  to  be 
the  produftion  of  a  tree  growing  on  the  coaft  of  A- 
frica  ;  but  is  now  found  to  come  from  the  Spanifh 
Main.  According  to  Experiments  and  Obfervatlons  on. 
the  Angujlura  hark,  by  Auguftus  Everard  Brande,  juft: 
publilhed,  it  is  faid  to  excel  the  Peruvian  bark  in  fome 
of  its  properties,  and  in  other  difeafes  to  have  different 
qualities.  It  is  a  powerful  bitter,  joined  with  an  aro- 
ma not  more  pungent  than  the  cafcarilla,  having  a 
portion  of  pure  oil  which  approaches  in  its  nature  to 
camphor.  It  differs  from  the  Peruvian  bark,  by  pof- 
feffing  a  narcotic  principle  ;  and  feems  more  powerful 
than  it  both  as  a  tonic  and  an  antifcptic.  Various  expe- 
riments on  the  antifcptic  power  of  different  fubllances 
are  related,  in  which  the  columbo  feems  the  Icalt  ef- 
ficacious, and  the  Angullura  bark  to  claim  the  hicrtiefl 
rank.  The  following  is  given  as  the  beft  mode  of 
preparing  the  extrafl. 

"  The.quantity  of  extraft  obtained  by  the  following 
method  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  by  boiling,  but  it  ap- 
pears altogether  the  beft.  Four  ounces  of  powdered 
Anguftnra  bark  were  put  into  a  flannel  bag  of  a  coni- 
cal fliape :  a  fufficiency  of  boiling  water  was  then 
poured  upon  it,  and  tfiis  repeated  till  the  filtering  li- 
quor had  but  little  tafte  or  colour.  On  evaporation  by 
a  gentle  heat,  there  remained  13  drams  and  one  fcruple 
of  an  extraft,  pofTeffing  the  full  flavour  of  the  bark, 
and  which  contained  two  drams  of  refinous  matter." 
Half  a  pound  of  bniifed   Angullura  bark  was  out 
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fuge,  as  we    have  already  noticed;  at  the  fame  time     into  a  Hill  with  a  gallon  of  water,  and  two  quarts  drawn 


that  it  pofrelTjs  an  emetic  and  cathartic  property.  '1  o 
thefe  pofTibly  its  effeft  on  fever  may  be  in  part  owing  ; 
though  whether  its  evacuating  qualities  will  admit  of 
its  ever  becoming  a  good  fubftitute  for  the  officinalis, 
or  whether  it  poffeffes  any  tonic  power,  remains  yet 
to  be  determined. 

8.  Cinchona  Spinosa  ;  thus  defcribed  in  the  Jour- 
nal de  Phyftqiie  for  Oflobcr  1790:  "  Foliis  minimis 
fubrotundis,  peduncuhs  unifloris,  corollis  glabris  qua- 
drifidis  tetrandris,  feminibns  fubemarginatis."  It  is 
a  native  of  St  Domingo.  The  flowers  are  like  thofe  of 
the  Caribasa,  but  fmallerby  a  half  It  is  but  a  flirubby 
plant,  not  exceeding  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height.  The 
leaves  are  fmall  and  very  glabrous,  and  the  branches 
terminated  by  a  fpine.  The  peculiar  properties  of  this 
bark,  or  its  comparative  efficacy  as  a  medicine,  have  not 
yet  been  afcertained. 

9,  10.  In  the  Manuel  des  Fegetaux  by  M.  de  St  Ger- 
taain,  we  find  two  fpecies  mentioned  under  the  names 
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off.  This  diftilled  water  has  a  very  fingular  flavour, 
perhaps  fomcthing  like  ftrong  parfley  water.  A  white 
effential  oil  fwam  on  the  furface,  but  in  too  fmall  a 
quantity  for  feparation  or  afcertaining  its  weijrht.  This 
poffeffes  the  full  fmell  of  the  bark,  and  is  acrid  to  the- 
tafte,  leaving  a  glow  in  the  mouth  like  camphire.  From 
fix  pounds  of  this  bark,  it  is  faid,  only  two  fcruplcs 
of  eflential  oil  have  been  obtained  by  diftillation. — The 
tinfture  feems  alfo  an  ufeful  preparation,  but  the  re- 
fin  in  its  pure  ftate  appears  acrid  and  ftimulating. 

In  Mr  Brande's  praftice  this  bark  feems  to  have  ex- 
celled the  Peruvian  in  curing  intermittents  :  Dr  Pear- 
fon,  however,  found  that  it  was  fcarcely  fuperior  in  any 
inftancc,  and  fometimes  not  equal  ;  but  in  low  fevers,. 
and  putrid  fevers,  it  feemed  fuperior.  In  the  headach, 
attended  with  fever,  but  ariliuL;  from  the  ftomach,  Mr 
Brande  found  it  ufeful;  and  in  dyfentery  and  dyfpepiia- 
it  has  been  of  great  fervice. 

JESUS  the  Son  of  Sirach,  a  native  of  Jerufalcra^ 
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compofed,  about  200  B.  C.  the  book  of  Ecclefiafticus, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Tiavxgil&,  "  repleniflied  with  vir- 
tue ;"  who  alfo  quote  it  under  the  title  of  i/x  Wifdum 
of  Solomon  the  fori  of  Sirach.  His  graiidfon,  who  was 
alfo  of  the  fame  name,  and  a  native  of  Jerufalem, 
tranflated  it  from  the  Hebrew  into  Greek  about 
t2i  B.  C.  We  have  this  Greek  verlion,  but  the 
Hebrew  text  is  loft. 

Jfsus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of 
mankind,  defcended  from  heaven,  and  took  upon  him 
the  human  nature  in  Judsa,  towards  the  conclufion  of 
the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  that  country. 
The  place  of  his  birth  was  Bethlehem,  a  flourilhin^ 
city  of  Judah  ;  but  the  year  in  which  he  was  born  is 
not  preclfely  afi.trt  'ined.  The  mofl  general  opinion  is, 
that  it  happened  about  the  year  of  Rome  748  or  749, 
and  about  18  months  before  the  death  of  Herod.  Four 
infpired  writers  have  tranfmitted  to  us  an  account  of 
the  life  of  Jefus  Chrill.  They  mention  particularly 
his  birth,  lineage,  family,  and  parents;  but  fay  very 
little  concerning  his  infancy  and  earlier  youih.  Herod 
being  informed  that  the  Mefliah,  or  king  of  the  Jews, 
fo  much  fpoken  of  by  the  prophets,  was  now  born, 
being  afraid  that  his  kingdom  (hould  now  be  taken 
away,  contrived  how  to  dclhoy  his  fuppofed  rival : 
but  Chrift,  being  carried,  while  very  yoimg,  into 
Egypt,  cfcaped  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant ;  who,  being 
determined  to  make  fure  work,  made  a  general  maf- 
facre  of  the  infants  about  Bethlehem,  from  the  age  of 
tv^o  yfais  and  under. 

After  the  death  of  Herod,  our  Saviour  was  brought 
back  to  Judsa  ;  but  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  what 
his  employment  was  during  the  interval  between  his 
return  thither  and  the  time  of  his  entering  upon 
the  minlltry.  We  know  only,  that  when  he  was  but 
12  years  of  age,  he  difputed  in  the  temple  with  the 
mod  k?rned  of  the  Jcwilh  doftors ;  whom  he  fiirprifed 
with  his  knowledge,  and  the  anfwers  he  gave  to  their 
queltions.  After  this,  as  the  fcripture  tells  us,  he 
continued  with  his  parents,  and  was  fubjeft  to  them, 
till  he  entered  upin  his  miniftiy.  It  is  faid,  indeed, 
though  upon  no  fure  foundation,  that  during  this  pe- 
riod he  followed  the  ti-ade  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
carpenter.  In  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  he  began  his 
public  miniftry  ;  to  which  the  attention  of  the  people 
was  drawn  by  the  preaching  of  John,  a  prophet  mira- 
culoufly  infpired  of  God  to  proclaim  the  exitlence  of 
the  Saviour,  as  now  defcended  upon  earth,  and  vifible 
to  the  eyes  of  all ;  and  by  this  prophet  Chrill  himfelf 
was  baptized  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  that  he  might 
not,  in  any  point,  negledl  to  anfwtr  the  demands  of 
the  Jewifh  law. 

It  is  not  neccflary  here  to  enter  into  a  particular 
detail  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Every 
one  knows,  that  his  life  was  one  continued  fcene  of 
the  moft  perfeft  fanflity,  and  the  pureft  and  moft 
aftive  virtue  ;  not  only  without  fpot,  but  alfo  beyond 
the  reach  of  fufpicion.  And  it  is  alio  well  known, 
that  by  miracles  of  the  moll  ftupendous  kind,  and  not 
more  llupendous  than  falutary  and  beneficent,  he  dif- 
played  to  the  unlverfe  the  truth  of  that  religion  which 
he  brought  with  him  from  above,  and  demonftrated 
the  reality  of  his  divine  cominiflion  in  the  moft  illuf- 
tiious  manner.  For  the  propagation  of  his  religion 
ihrough  the  country  of  Judrea,  our   Saviour  chole  12 
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apoftles  ;  whom,  however,  he  fent  out  only  once,  and 
after  their  return  kept  them  conftantly  about  his  per- 
fon.  But,  befides  thefe,  he  chofe  other  70,  whom  he 
difperfed  throughout  the  country. 

There  have  been  many  conjcftures  concerning  the 
leafon  why  the  number  of  apolUes  was  fixed  at  12, 
and  that  of  the  other  teachers  at  70.  The  firft,  how- 
ever, was,  according  to  our  Saviour's  own  words  (Matt, 
"xix.  28.),  an  allufion  ro  the  12  tribes  of  Ifrael,  there- 
by intimating  that  he  was  the  king  of  thefe  I2  tribes; 
and  as  the  number  of  his  other  raeflsngers  anfwera 
evidently  to  that  of  the  fenators  who  compofed  the 
Sanhedrim,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  probability  in 
the  conjefture  of  thofe  who  think  that  Chrift  by  this 
number  defigned  to  admonifh  the  Jews,  that  the  au- 
thority of  their  Sanhedrim  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
that  all  power  with  refpedl  to  religious  matters  was 
veiled  in  him  alone.  His  miniftry,  however,  was  con- 
fined to  the  Jews ;  nor,  while  he  remained  upon  earth, 
did  he  permit  his  apollles  or  difciples  to  extend  their 
labours  beyond  this  favoured  nation.  At  the  fame 
time,  if  we  conlldcr  the  illuftrious  afti  of  mercy  and 
benevolence  that  were  performed  by  Chrift,  it  will  be 
natural  to  conclude,  that  his  fame  mull  foon  have 
fprtad  abroad  in  other  courrtries.  Indeed  this  feems 
probable  from  a  paflage  in  fcripture,  where  we  are 
told  that  fome  Greeks  applied  to  the  apollle  Philip  in 
order  to  fee  Jefus.  We  learn  alfo  from  authors  of  no 
fmall  note,  that  Abgarus  f  king  of  Edeffa,  being  feized  f-  See  / 
with  a  fevere  and  dangerous  illnefs,  wrote  to  our  Lord,f'"'"'- 
imploring  his  aflillance  ;  and  that  Jefus  not  only  fent 
him  a  gracious  anfwer,  but  alfo  accompanied  it  with 
his  pirture,  as  a  mark  of  his  efteera  for  that  pious 
prince.  Thefe  letters  ai-e  Hill  extant  j  but  by  die  ju- 
dicious part  of  mankind  are  univerfally  looked  upon 
as  fpurioub ;  and  indeed  the  late  Mr  Jones,  in  his 
creatife  entitled  A  new  and  /tdl  method  of  fettling  the 
canonical  authority  of  the-  Neiu  Tejlanunt,  hath  offered 
reafons  which  feem  almoft  unanfwerable  agaitifl  the 
authenticity  of  the  whole  tranfadion. 

The  preaching  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  numberlef* 
miracles  he  perfortr.cd,  made  fuch  an  impreflron  on 
the  body  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  that  the  chief  priefts 
and  leading  men,  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  pro- 
voked at  his  reproaching  them  with  their  wicked  lives, 
formed  a  confpiracy  againll  him.  For  a  confiderable 
time  their  deligns  proved  abortive  ;  but  at  laft  Jefus, 
knowing  that  he  had  fulfilled  every  purpofe  for  which 
he  came  into  the  world,  fuffered  himlelf  to  be  taken 
through  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  difciples,  named 
Judas  Ifcariot,  and  was  brought  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim. In  this  ali'cmbly  he  was  accufcd  of  blafphemy; 
and  being  afterwards  brought  before  Pilate  the  Ro- 
man governor,  where  he  was  accufed  of  fedition,  Pi- 
late was  no  fooner  fat  down  to  judge  in  this  caufe, 
than  he  received  a  meflage  from  his  wife,  de firing  him 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair,  having  that  very 
day  had  a  frightful  dream  on  account  of  our  Saviour, 
whom  flie  called  that  ]uf}  man.  The  governor,  inti- 
midated by  this  nieifage,  and  ftill  more  by  the  majefty 
of  our  Saviour  himfelf,  and  the  evident  falfehood  of 
the  accufatlons  brought  againft  him,  was  determined 
if  poffrble  to  favc  him.  But  the  clamours  of  an  en- 
raged populace,  who  at  laft  threatened  to  accufe  Pi- 
late himfelf  38  a  traitor  to  the  Roman  emperor,  got 
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the  better  of  his  love  of  juftice,  which  indeed  on  other 
occafions  was  not  vtry  fervent. 
J  Our  Saviour  wai  now  condemned  by  his  judge, 
though  contiary  lo  the  plainelt  diftates  of  reafon  and 
juftice  ;  was  ex.cuted  on  a  crofs  between  two  thieves, 
and  Very  foon  txpired.  Having  continued  three  days 
in  a  (late  of  dath,  he  rofe  from  the  dead,  and  made 
himftlf  vlfible  to  his  difciplts  as  formerly.  He  con- 
verftil  with  them  40  days  after  his  refiirreftion,  and 
employed  himfelf  during  that  time  in  inftrufting  them 
mote  fully  concerning  the  nature  of  his  kingdom  ; 
and  having  manifelled  the  certainty  of  his  refurrec- 
tion  to  as  many  witucfles  as  he  thought  proper,  he 
was,  in  the  prefence  of  many  of  his  difciples,  taken 
up  into  heaven,  there  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the 
world.      See  Chrhtiani  I  y. 

JET,  a  black  ii. flammable  fubftance  of  thehitumin- 
•us  kind,  harder  than  afphaltum,  and  fufceptible  of  a 
good  pclifh.  It  becomes  eledtrical  by  rubbing,  attracting 
lignl  bi'dies  like  yellow  amber.  It  fwims  on  water, 
fo  that  its  fpecitic  gravity  mull  be  Icfs  than  1 000; 
notwithftanding  which  it  has  been  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  lapis  ohfidiaiius,  the  fpccific  gravity 
of  which  according  to  Kirwan,  is  no  Icfs  than  1744. 
It  alio  refemblcs  cannel  coal  extremely  in  its  hardnefs, 
receiving  a  polilh,  not  foiling  the  fingers,  &c.  fo  that  it 
has  alfo  been  confounded  with  this.  The  diftinction, 
howtver,  is  tafily  made  betwixt  the  two  ;  for  canntl- 
coal  wants  the  electrical  properties  of  jet,  and  is  like- 
wiie  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water;   its   fpecific   gravity 
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already  been  faid,  is  leia  than  1000 

M.  Magellan  is  of  opinion  that  jet  is  a  true  amber, 
differii.g  from  the  yellow  kind  only  in  the  mcve  cir- 
cumllance  of  colour,  and  being  ligiiter  on  acconnt 
of  the  greater  quantity  of  bituminous  matter  which 
enters  into  its  compofition.  When  burning  it  emits 
a  biluuMnous  fnuH.  It  is  never  found  in  ftrata 
or  continued  maffes  like  fodi!  Hones  ;  but  always  in  fe- 
parate  and  unconnettcd  heaps  like  the  true  amber. 
Great  quantities  of  it  have  been  dug  up  in  the 
Pyrenaean  mountains;  alfo  near  Batalka,  a  fmall  town 
of  Portugal ;  and  in  Galiria  in  Spain.  It  is  foun  1  alfo 
in  Ireland,  Sweden,  PrulTia,  Germany,  and  Italy.  It 
is  ufcd  in  making  fmall  b.'Xes,  buttons,  bracelets, 
mjurning  jewels,  Sic.  Sometimes  alio  it  is  empliycd 
in  conjiintlion  with  proper  oils  in  making  vaniilhes. 
When  mixed  with  lime  in  powder,  it  is.faid  to  make  an 
extraordinary  hard  and  durable  cement. 

jfET-d'Eau,  a  French  term,  frequently  alfo  uftd 
with  us,  for  a  fountain  that  cads  up  water  to  a  con- 
fiderable  height  in  the  air.  See  Hydrostatics, 
n"  27. ;  and  Iceland,  n°  3.  4. 

JE  I'TY- HEAD,  a  name  ufually  given  in  the  royal  dock- 
yards to  that  part  of  a  wharf  which  projefts  beyond  the 
reft;  but  more  particularly  the  front  of  a  wharf,  whofe 
fide  forms  one  of  the  cheeks  of  a  dry  or  wet  dock. 

JEWEL,  any  precious  Hone,  or  ornament  befet 
with  them.      See  Diamond,  Ruby,  &c. 

JrwELS  made  a  part  of  the  ornaments  with  which 
the  Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans,  efpecially  their  ladies  of 
diftinclion,  adorned  themfelves.  So  prodigious  was 
the  extravagance  of  the  Roman  ladies,  in  particular, 
that  Pliny  the  elder  fays  he  faw  Lolllo  Paulina  with  an 
equ.'page  of  this  kind  amouHting,    according  to  Dr 
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Arbuthnot's  calculation,  to  322,9161.  13s.  4d.  ofovJr  Jewel, 
money.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  precious  »  '" 
ftones  amongft.  the  Romans  and  all  the  ancients  were 
much  fcarcer,  and  confequently  in  higher  efteem  than 
they  are  amongH  us,  fince  a  commerce  has  been  opened 
with  the  Indies.  —The  ancients  did  not  know  how  to 
cut  and  polifh  them  to  much  perfeflion;  bu;  coloured 
ftones  were  not  fcarce,  and  they  cut  them  very  well 
either  hollow  or  in  relief. — When  luxury  had  gained 
ground  amongft  them,  the  Romans  hung  pendants  and 
pearls  in  their  ears  ;  and  for  this  purpofc  the  ear;  of 
both  fexes  were  frequently  bored.     See  Ears. 

Jewel  (John),  a  learned  Englifh  writer  and  bifliop, 
was  born  in  1522,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1540 
he  proceeded  A.  B.  became  a  noted  tutor,  and  was 
foon  after  chofen  rhetoric  ledlurer  in  his  college.  In 
Febiuary  1544,  he  commenced  A.  M.  Ht  had  early 
imbibed  Proteftant  principles,  and  inculcated  the  fame 
to  his  pupils  ;  but  this  was  carried  on  privately  till 
the  accefiion  of  King  Edward  VI.  in  1546,  when  he 
made  a  public  declaration  of  his  faith,  and  entered 
into  a  clofe  friendftiip  with  Peter  Martyr,  who  was 
made  profeffbr  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  In  1550,  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  frequently  preached  be- 
fore the  univerfity  with  great  applaufe.  At  the  fame 
time  he  preached  and  catechifcd  every  other  Sunday 
at  Sunningwell  in  Berkfliiie,  of  which  church  lie  was 
leflor.  Upon  the  accefiion  of  Q_icen  Mary  to  the 
crown  in  1553,  he  was  one  of  the  t<riL  who  felt  the 
raire  of  the  Itorm  then  raifed  againll  the  reformation  ; 
for  before  any  law  was  made,  or  order  given  by  the 
queen,  he  was  expelled  Corpus  Chiiiti  college  by  the 
fellows,  by  their  own  private  authority  ;  but  he  con- 
tinued in  Oxford  till  he  was  called  upon  to  fublcribe 
to  lome  of  the  P  ipifli  doclrincs,  under  the  fevcreft  pe- 
nalties, which  he  fubmittcd  to.  However,  this  did 
not  procure  his  fafety  ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  flv,  and, 
after  encountering  many  difficulties,  arrived  at  Franck- 
fort,  in  the  2d  year  of  Queen  Mary'i  reign,  where  he 
made  a  public  recantation  of  his  fubicription  to  the 
Popifh  doftrines.  Thence  he  went  to  Strafburjj,,  andi 
afterwards  to  Zurich,  where  be  attended  Ptter  Mar- 
tyr, in  wli^iie  houfe  he  refidcd.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in,  1558,  after  Queen  Mary's  death;  and  in  1559, 
was  confccratcd  bilhop  of  Salilbury  This  proimtion 
was  given  him  as  a  reward  tor  his  great  merit  and' 
learning  ;  and  another  atteflation  of  thefe  was  given 
him  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  who,  in  1  ;65,  e o.i- 
ferred  on  him  in  his  abitnce  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In 
this  ch.ira£ler  he  attended  the  queen  to  Oxford  the 
following  year,  and  prelided  at  the  divinity  difputa- 
tions  held  before  her  majefty  on  that  occdfum.  He 
had  before  greatly  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  fermon 
preached  at  St  Paul'scrofs,  preltnJy  after  he  vas 
msde  a  bilhop,  wherein  he  gave  a  public  challenge  to 
all  the  Roman  catholics  in  the  world,  to  product  but 
one  clear  and  evident  teftimony  out  of  any  father  or 
famous  writer,  who  ftourifned  within  600  years  after 
Chirft,  for  any  one  of  the  ai  tides  which  the  Roma- 
nills  maintain  againft  the  church  of  England ;  and, 
two  years  afterwardo,  he  publiihed  his  famous,  apology 
for  this  church.  In  the  mean  time,  he  gave  a  parti- 
cular atttntion  to  his  dincefe  ;  where  he  began  in  nia. 
firft  vifitation,  and  perfefted  in  h  s  lail,  fuch  a  refor- 
mation,   not    only    in    his    cathedral    and    pa  ochia> 
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Jewel.  cTiurclies,  but  in  all  the  churches  of  hisjurifdiftion,  as 
'"    V  procured  him  and  the  whole  order  of  bifliops  due  re- 

verence and  efteem.  For  he  was  a  careful  overlooker 
and  llvift  obfervcr,  not  only  of  all  the  (locks,  but  alfo  of 
the  pallors,  in  his  dioccfe:  and  he  watched  fo  narrowly 
upon  the  proceedings  of  his  chancellor  and  archdea- 
cons, and  of  his  ftcwards  and  receivers,  that  they  had 
no  oportunlties  of  being  guilty  of  oppreflion,  injuf- 
tice,  or  extortion,  nor  of  being  a  burden  to  the  peo- 
ple, or  a  fcandal  to  himfelf.  To  prevent  thefe  and 
the  like  abufcs,  for  which  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  are 
often  toojullly  cenfured,  he  fat  often  in  his  confiftory- 
court,  and  faw  that  all  things  were  carried  rightly  there: 
he  alfo  fat  often  as  afliftant  on  the  bench  of  civil  juf- 
tice,  being  himfelf  a  jullice  of  the  peace.  A  midft  thefc 
employments,  however,  the  care  of  his  health  was  too 
much  niglcfted  ;  to  which,  indeed,  his  general  courfe 
of  life  was  totally  unfavourable.  He  rofe  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  and,  after  prayers  with  his 
family  at  live,  and  in  the  cathedral  about  llx,  he  was 
fo  fixed  to  his  fludics  all  the  morning,  that  he  could 
rot  w  ithout  great  violence  be  drawn  from  them.  After 
dinner,  his  doors  and  cats  were  open  to  all  fuitors  ; 
and  it  was  obferved  of  him,  as  of  Titus,  that  he  never 
fent  any  fad  fiom  him.  Suitors  being  thus  dilmifled, 
iie  heard,  with  great  impartiality  and  patience,  fiich 
caufes  debated  before  him,  as  either  devolved  to  him 
as  a  judge,  or  were  referred  to  him  as  an  arbitrator; 
and  if  he  could  fpare  any  time  from  tliefe,  he  reckoned 
it  as  clear  gain  to  his  ftudy.  About  nine  at  night  he 
called  all  his  fcrvants  to  an  account  how  they  had  fpcnt 
the  day,  and  he  went  to  prayers  with  them.  From 
the  chapel  he  withrlrew  again  to  his  Ihidy  till  near 
midnight,  and  from  thence  to  his  bed;  in  which 
when  lie  was  laid,  the  gentleman  of  his  b:  d  chamber 
read  to  him  till  ht  fell  aflccp.  This  watchful  and  la- 
borious life,  without  any  recreation  at  all,  except  what 
his  neceffary  refrefhment  at  meals  and  a  very  few  hours 
of  reft  afforded  him,  wafted  his  life  too  fail.  He  died 
at  Monkton- Farley,  in  I  57  I,  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
a^e.  He  wrote,  1.  A  view  of  a  feditious  bull  fent  in- 
to England  by  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1569.  2.  A  treatife 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  3.  An  expofition  of  St  Paul's 
two  tpiftlcs  to  the  Theflalonians.  4.  A  treatife  on 
the  facrament.  5.  An  apology  for  the  national 
church.  6.  Several  fermons,  controverlial  treatifes, 
and  other  works. 

«'  This  excellent  prelate  (fays  the  Rev.  Mr  Granger) 
was  one  of  the  greatell  champions  of  the  reformed 
religion,  as  he  was  to  the  church  of  England  what 
Bellarmine  was  to  that  of  Rome.  His  admirable 
Apology  was  tranflated  from  the  Latin  by  Anne,  the 
fecond  of  the  four  learned  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony 
Coke,  and  mother  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  It  was  pub- 
lifhed,  as  it  came  from  her  pen,  in  1564,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  queen  and  the  prelates.  The  fame 
ApoloiJy  wai.  printed  in  Greek  at  Conftantinople,  un- 
der the  dirtttion  of  St  Cyril  the  patriarch.  His  De- 
fence of  his  Apology,  agaiuft  1  .arding  and  other  Po- 
pifh  divines,  was  in  fuch  cllecm,  that  Queen  Elizabeth, 
King  jaincs  I.  King  Charles  1.  am.  four  lucccffive 
archbilliops,  ordered  it  to  be  kept  chained  in  all  pariih- 
churches  for  public  ufe. 

jEirF.L-Blocks,  in  the  fea-!anguage,  a  name  given 
to  tvso  fmall  blocks  which  are  fufpeuded  at  the  extre- 
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mity  of  the  main  and  fore  top. fail  yards,  by  means  of 
an  eye-bolt  driven  from  without  into  the  middle  of " 
the  yard-arm,  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  ufe  of  thefe 
blocks  is,  to  retain  the  upper-part  of  the  top-maft 
ftudding-fails  beyond  the  flcirts  of  the  top-fails,  fo 
that  each  of  thofe  fails  may  have  its  full  force  of  ac- 
tion, which  would  be  diminillted  by  the  encroachment 
of  the  other  over  its  fuiface.  The  haUarJ^,  by  which 
thofe  ftudding  fails  ai-e  hoiftcd,  are  accordingly  pafied 
through  the  jewel-blocks ;  whence,  communicating 
with  a  block  on  the  top-mafl  head,  they  lead  down- 
wards to  the  top  or  decks,  where  they  may  be  conve> 
niently  hoiftcd.     See  Sail. 

JEWS,  a  name  derived  from  the  patriarch  Judah, 
and  given  to  the  tkfcendants  of  Abraham  by  his  eidelt 
fon  Ifaac,  who  for  a  long  time  pofl'tfred  the  land  of 
Paleftine  in  Afr.i,  and  are  now  difperftd  through  all 
nations  in  the  world. 

The  hiftory  of  this  people,  as  it  is  the  moft  fingular, 
fo  is  it  alfo  the  moft  ancient  in  the  world  ;  and  the 
greateft  part  being  before  the  beginning  of  profane 
hiftory,  depend*  entirely  on  the  autheiiticity  of  the 
Old  Teftameiit,  where  it  is  only  to  be  found. — To 
repeat  here  what  is  laid  in  the  facred  writings  would 
b6th  be  fuperfluous  and  tedious,  as  thofe  writings  arc 
in  every  pcrfons  hands,  and  may  be  confulted  at  plea- 
fure.  It  feems  moft  proper  therefore  to  commence 
the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  from  their  return  to  Jerufalcra 
from  Babylon,  and  the  rebuilding  of  their  city  and 
temple  under  Ezra  and  Nehemlah,  when  the  fcripturc 
leaves  off  any  farther  accounts,  and  profane  hillorians 
begin  to  take  notice  of  them.  We  {hall,  however, 
prcmife  a  chronological  lift  of  their  judges  and  kings 
down  to  the  captivity. 

The  Ilraclitts  had  no  king  of  their  nation  till  Saul. 
Before  him,  they  were  governed,  at  fit  ft  by  elders,  as 
in  tgypt ;  then  by  princes  of  God's  appointment,  as 
Mofts  and  Jolhua  ;  then  by  judges,  fuch  as  Othniel, 
Ehud,  Shamgar,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  Sainfon,  Eli, 
Samuel ;  and  laft  of  all  by  kings,  as  Saul,  David,  So- 
lomon, Rehoboam,  &c. 

A  lift  of  the  Judges  of  Ifrael  in  a  chronological  or- 
der. The  numbers  prtfi.xed  denote  the  years  of  the 
world. 

2570.  The  death  of  Jolhua. 
2585.  The  government   of  the   elders    for   about   ij 

years. 
2592.  An  anarchy  of  about  feven  years.     The  hiftory 
of  Micali,  the  conqueft   of  the   city   of  Laifli, 
by  part  of  the  tribe   of  Dan,  and  the  war  un- 
dertaken  by    the  1  i  tribes   againit    Benjamin, 
are  all  referred  to  this  time. 
2591.  The  iirft  fervitude  under  Culhanrilliathaim  king 
of   Mefopotainia,   began   in   2591,  and    lafted 
eight  years  to  2599. 
2599.  Othniel  delivered  Ilrael  in  the   <)oth   year  after 

peace  eftabliihed  in  the  land  by  Joiliua. 
2662.  A  peace  of  about  62  years,  from  tlie  deliverance 
procured  by  Othniel,  in  2599,  to   2662,  when' 
the  fecond  fervitude  under  Eglon  king  of  the 
Moabltes  happened.      It  lafted  iS  years. 
2679.  Ehud  delivers  Ifrael. 

Afcer  him  Shamgar  governed,  and  the  land  was 
in  peace  till  the  !Hoth  year  after  the  firfl  deli- 
verance procured  by  Othniel. 

3699. 
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2699.  The  diird  fcrvitude  under  the  Canaaiiiies,  which 
lafted  20  years,  from  2699  to  2719. 
Dcboiah  and  Barak  deliver  the  Ifraelites  :  from 
the  deliverance  pvociircd  by  Ehud  to  the  end 
of  Dtborah  and  Barak's  government,  were  40 
years. 

S768.  Abimclech  the  natural  fon  of  Gideon  is  acknow- 
ledged king  by  the  Shtchcmites. 

2771.  lie  died  at  the  fiege  of  Thebe/,  in  Paleftine. 

^772.  Tola  after  Abimelech  governs  for  23  years,  from 
2772  to  2  79y. 

S79J.  Jair  fucceeds  Tola,  and  governs  22  years,  from 
2795  to  2816. 
The  lifth  fervitude  under  the  Philiftines,  which 

lafted  18  years,  from  2799  to  2817. 
,  The  death  of  Jair. 
Jephthah  is  chofen  head  of  the  Ifraelites  beyond 
Jordan,  he   defeated  the  Ammonites,  who   op- 
prefied  them.     Jephthah   governed  fix  years, 
from  2817  to  2823. 

3S23   The  death  of  Jephthah. 

28:0.  Ibzan  governs  feven  years,  from  2823  to  2830. 

2840.  Elon   fucceeds  Ibzan.     He  governs  from  2830 
to  2840. 
Abdon  judges  Ifrael  eight  years,  from  2840  to 
2848. 

2848.  The  fixth  fervitude,  under  the  PhiliRines,  which 
laftid  40  years,  from  2848  to  2888. 

2848.  Eli  the  high  pricft,  of  the  race  of  Ithamar,  go- 

verned 40  years,  the  whole   time  of  the  fervi- 
tude under  the  Philiftines. 

2849.  The  birth  of  Samfon. 

•2887.  The  death  of  Samfon,  who  was  judge  of  Ifrael 
during  the  judicature  of  Eli  the  highprieft. 

2888.  The  death  of  Eli,  and  beginning  of  Samuel's  go- 
vernment, who  fucceeded  him. 

2909.  The  elcftion  and  anointing  of  Saul,  firft  king  of 
the  Hebrews. 

A  chronological  UJl  of  the  lings  of  the  Helrelvs. 

Saul,  the  firft  king  of  the  Ifraelites,  reigned  40 
■years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  2909  to  2949. 

KhboPncth  the  fun  of  Saul  fucceeded  him,  and 
reigned  fix  or  feven  years  over  part  of  Ifrael,  from  2949 
to  2956. 

David  was  anointed  king  by  Samuel  in  the  year  of 
the  woild  2934,  but  did  not  enjoy  the  regal  power 
till  the  death  of  Saul  in  2949,  and  was  not  acknow- 
ledged king  of  all  Ifrael  till  after  the  death  of  Ifhbo- 
■fheth  in  2956.      He  died  in  2990  at  the  age  of  70. 

Solomon  his  fon  fucceeded  him  ;  he  received  the 
royal  unftion  in  the  year  2989.  He  reigned  alone  after 
the  death  of  David  in  2990.  He  died  in  3029,  after 
a  reign  of  40  years. 

After  his  death,  the  kingdom  was  divided  ;  and  the 
ten  tribes  having  chofen  Jeroboam  for  their  king,  Re- 
hoboam,  the  fon  of  Solomon,  reigned  only  over  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

The  Khigs  of  Judah. 

Rehoboam,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Solomon,  reign- 
ed I  7  years;  from  the  year  3i'^29  to  3046. 

Abijam,  three  years,  from  304(5  to  3049. 

Afa.  4t  years,  from  3049  to  3090. 

Jchofhaphat,  25  year^,  from  3090  to  3  i  i  j, 

Jehoram,  four  years,  from  3  1 15  to  2119. 
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Ahazlah,  one  year,  from  31 19  to  3120.  J-w«. 

Athaliah,  his  mother,  reigned  fix  years,  from  3120   ^ 

to  3  12.6. 

joalh  was  fet  upon  the  throne  by  Jthoiada  the 
high-prieft,  in  3126.     He  reigned  40  years,  to  the  year 

Amaziah,  29  years,  from  31(^5  103194. 
Uzziah,  otherwife  called  /Itariah,  reigned  27  years, 
to  the  year  3221.  Then  attempting  to  offer  incenfe 
in  the  temple,  he  was  ftiuck  with  a  leprofy,  and  obliged 
to  quit  the  government.  He  lived  aftei  this  26  years, 
and  died  fn  3246. 

Jotham  his  fon  took  upon  him  the  government  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3221.  He  reigned  alone  in  3246, 
and  died  in  3262. 

Ahaz  fucceeded  Jotham  in  the  year  of  the   world 
3262.      He  reigned  16  years,  to  3278. 
Hezekiah,  28  years,  from  3278  to  3306. 
Manaffeh,  ^^  years,  from   the   year   of  the   world, 
3306  to  3361. 

Amon,  2  years,  from  3361  to  3363. 
Ji)fiah,  31  years,  from  ^2,6^  to  3394. 
Jchoahaz,  three  months. 

Eliaklm,  or  Jehoiakim,  11  years,  from  the  year 
3394  to  3405. 

Jchoiachin,  or  Jechoniah,  reigned  three  months  and 
ten  days,  in  the  year  3405. 

Mattaniah,    or  Zedekiah,    reigned    1 1  years,  from 
3405  to  3416.     In   the  laft  year  of  his  reign  Jtrufa- 
1am  was  taken,  the  temple  burnt,   and  Judah  carried 
into  captivity,  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
Kings  of  Ifrael. 
Jeroboam  reigned  22  years,  from  3029  to  305  I. 
Nadab,  one  year.     He  died  in  3051. 
Baafha,  22  years,  from  3052  to  3074. 
Elah,  two  years.     He  died  in  3075. 
Zimri,  feven  days. 

Omii,  II  years,  from  3075  to  3086.  He  had  a 
competitor  Tibni  who  fucceeded,  and  died  in  what  year 
we  know  not. 

Ahab,  21  years,  from  3086  to  3107. 
Ahaziah,  two  years,   from  3  106  to  3  108. 
Jehoram,  the  fon  of  Ahab,  fucceeded  him  in  310S. 
He  reigned  12  years,  and  died  in  3120. 

Jehu  ufurped  the  kingdom  in  3120,  reigned  28 
years,  and  died  in  3148. 

Jehoahaz  reigned  17  years,  from  3148  to  3165. 
Joafii  reigned  14  years,  from  3165  to  3179. 
Jeroboam  II.  reigned  41  years,  fi-om  3179  to  3220. 
Zachariah,  12  years,  from  3220  to  32^2. 
Shallum,  reigned  a  month.     He  was  killed  in  3233. 
Menahem,  id  years,  from  3233  to  3243. 
Pekahiah,  two  years,   from  3243  to  3245, 
IVkah,  20  years,  from  3245  to  3265. 
Hofliea,  18  years,  from  3265  to  3283.     Here  the 
kingdom    of   Ifrael  had  an  end   after  a  duration   of 
253  years.  ^ 

Cyrus  the  Great,  king  of  Perfia,  having  conquered  Cyrus  pub. 
Babylon  and  almoft  all  the  weftern  parts  of  Afia,  per- ''"les  a  de- 
ceiving the  defolate  and  ruinous  condition  in  which  u"^"  "^P"" "' 
the  province  01  Paleftine  lay,   formed  a  defign  of  re- jer'rifl" 
ftoring  the  Jews  to  their  native  country,  and  permit- 
ting  them   to  rebuild  Jerufalem  and  re-eftablifli  their 
wordiip.     For  this  purpofe  he  iifued  out  a  decree  in  the 
firft  year  of  his  reign,  about  53(5^  B.  C.  by  which  they 
R  were 
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were  allowed  not  only  to  return  and  rebuild  their  city, 
but  to  carry  along  with  them  all  the  facred  vefiels 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  off,  and  engaged 
to  defray  the  expence  of  building  the  temple  himfelf. 
This  offer  was  gladly  embraced  by  the  more  zealous 
Jews  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi ;  but 
many  more,  being  no  doubt  lefs  fanguine  about  their 
religion  chofe  to  ftay  where  they  were. 

In  534  B.  C.  the  foundations  of  the  temple  were 
laid,  and  matters  feemed  to  go  on  profperoufly,  when 
the  undertaking  was  fuddenly  obftrufted  by  the  Sa- 
maritans. Thefe  came  at  firft  exprtfling  an  earnell 
defire  to  affill  in  the  work,  as  they  worfhipped  the 
fame  God  with  the  Jews;  but  the  latter  refafed  their 
affiftance,  as  they  knew  they  were  not  true  Ifraelites, 
but  tlie  defcendants  of  thofe  heathens  who  had  been 
tranfplantcd  into  the  country  of  the  ten  tribes  after 
their  captivity  by  Shalmanczer.  This  refufal  proved 
.the  fource  of  all  that  bitter  enmity  which  afterwards 
took  ])lace  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  ;  and 
the  immediate  confequence  was,  that  the  latter  made 
all  the  oppofition  in  their  power  to  the  going  on  of 
the  work.  At  laft,  however,  all  obHaclcs  were  fur- 
_  mounted,   and   the   temple  finiihed  as  related  in  the 

I.  fi'fZ'books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  laft  of  thefe 
chiefs  died  about  409  B.  C.  after  having  reftored  the 
Jewifh  wordiip  to  its  original  purity,  and  reformed  a 
number  of  abufes  which  took  place  immediately  on  its 
commencement. 

But  though  the  Jews  were  now  reftored  to  the  free 
exefcife  of  religion,  they  were  neither  a  free  nor  a 
powerful  people  as  they  had  formerly  been.  They 
were  few  in  number,  and  their  country  only  a  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  fubjeft  to  the  kings  of  Perfia.  The 
Syrian  governors  conferred  the  admlniftration  of  af- 
fairs upon  the  high-priefts ;  and  their  accepting  this 
office,  and  thus  deviating  from  the  law  of  Mofts,  muft 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  mif- 
fortunes  which  Immediately  befel  the  people,  becaufe 
it  made  room  for  a  fet  of  men  who  afplred  at  this 
high  office  merely  through  ambition  or  avarice,  with- 
out either  zeal  for  religion  or  love  for  their  country. 
It  bcfides  made  the  high-priefthood  capable  of  being 
difpofed  of  at  the  pleafure  of  the  governors,  whereas 
the  Mofaic  inftltution  had  fixed  it  unalienably  in  the 
family  of  Aaron.  —  Of  the  bad  effefls  of  this  praftice 
a  fatal  inrtance  happened  in  373  B.  C.  Bagofes,  go- 
vernor of  8yrla,  having  contradted  an  intimate  fricnd- 
fhip  with  Jcfhua  the  brother  of  Johanan  the  high- 
priell,  promifed  to  lalfe  him  to  the  pontifical  office 
a-few  years  after  liis  brother  had  been  Invefted  with 
it.  Jtfhua  came  immediately  to  Jsrufalem,  and  ac- 
quainted his  brother  with  it.  Their  interview  hap- 
pened In  t!ie  Inner  court  of  the  temple  ;  and  a  fcuffle 
cnfuing,  Jelhua  was  killed  by  his  brother,  and  the 
temple  thus  polluted  in  the  moii  fcandalous  manner. 
The  confequence  to  the  Jews  was,  that  a  heavy  fine 
was  laid  on  the  temple,  which  was  not  taken  off  till 
feven  years  after. 

The  firft  public  calamity  which  befel  the  Jewlfti  na- 
tion after  their  rtftoratlon  from  Babylon,  happened 
in  the  year  351  B.  C;  for  h.aving  fome  how  or  other 
difobliged  Darius  Ochus  king  of  Perfia,  he  befieged 
and  took  Jericho,  and  carried  off  all  the  inhabitants 
captives.     From  this  time  they  continued  faithful  to 
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the  Perfians,  infomuch  that  they  had  almoil  drawn      J 
upon  theitifelves  the  difpleafure  of  Alexander  the  Great.  *"" 
That  monarch  having  refolved  upon  the  liege  of  Tyre, 
and  being  informed  that  the  city  was  wholly  fupplied 
with  provifions  from  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  fent 
to  Jaddua,  then  high-prieft,  to  demand  of  him  that 
fupply  which  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  pay  to  the 
Perfians.     The  Jewllh  pontiff  excufed  himfelf  on  ac- 
count of  hia/oath  of  fidelity  to  Darius  ;  which  fo  pro- 
voked Alexander,   that  he  had  no  fooner  completed 
the  reduftion  of  Tyre  than  he  marched  againft  Jeru- 
falcm.     The   inhabitants  then,  being   with  good  rea- 
fon    thrown   into  the    utmoft    confternatlon,  had  re- 
courfe  to  prayers  ;  and  Jaddua  is  faid,  by  a  divine  re- 
velation, to  have   been   commanded  to  go  and  meet 
Alexander.     He  obeyed  accordlns^ly,  and  fet  out  on 
his  journey,  ditffed  in  his  pontifical    robes,    at    the^jf.i 
head  of  all  his  priefts  In  their  proper  habits,  and  at-  prie 
tended  by  the  reft  of  the  people  dreffed  in  white  gar-  Ale 
ments.     Alexander  is  faid  to  have   been  felzed  with  ''^"^ 
fuch  awful  refpeft  on  feeing  this  venerable  proceflion, 
that  he  embraced  the  high-prieft,  and  paid  a  kind  of 
religious  adoration  to  the  name  of  God  engraven  on 
the  front  of  his  mitre.     His  followers  being  furprlfed 
at  this   unexpefted   behaviour,    the  Macedonian  mo- 
narch informed  them,  that  he  paid  that  refpeft  not  to 
the  prieft,  but  to  his  God,  as   an   acknowledgment 
for  a  vlfion    which    he    had    been   favoured  with  at 
Dia  ;    where  he  had  been  promifed  the  conqueft  of 
Perfia,  and  encouraged  in  his  expedition  by  a  perfon 
of  much  the  fame   afpeft  and  dreffed  in  the  fame  ha- 
bit with  the  pontiff  before  him.     He  afterwards  ac- 
companied Jaddua    into  Jerufalem,  where  he  offered 
facrifices  in  the  temple.     The  high-prieft  Ihowed  him 
alfo  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  wherein  the  deftructlon  . 
of  the  Perfian  empiVe  by  himfelf  is  plainly  fet  forth  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  the  king  went  away  highly  fa- 
tisfied,  and  at   his  departure  aflced  the  high-prieft  If 
there  was   nothing  in   which  he  could  gratify  himfelf 
or  his  people.     Jaddua  then  told  him,  that,  according 
to  the  Mofaic  law,  they  neither  fowcd    nor  ploughed 
on  the  feventh  year;  therefore  would  efteem  It  an  high 
favour  if  the  king  would  be  pleafed  to  remit  their  tri- 
bute in  that  year.     To  this  requeft  the   king   readily 
yielded  ;    and   having   confirmed    them  in   the   enjoy- 
ment of  all  their  privileges,  particularly  that  of  living;  • 
under  their  own  laws,  he  departed. 

Whether  this  ftory  deferves  credit  or  not  (for  the 
whole  tranfaftion  Is  not  without  reafon  called  in  que- 
ftlon  by  fome),  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  were  much 
favoured    by    Alexander;   but  with   him   their    good 
fortune  feemed  alfo  to  expire.      The  country  of  Judea 
being  fituated  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  became  fub-  j^n 
jt(£l  to  all  the  revolutions  and  wars  which  the  ambi-  ftat 
tlous  fucceffors  of  Alexander  waged  againft  each  other.  ]«" 
At  firft  It  was  given,  together  with  Syria  and  Phe-  '^ 
nicia,  to  Leomedon  the  MItylenian,  one  of  Alexander's 
generals  ;  but  he  being  foon  after  ftripped  of  the  other 
two  by  Ptolemy,  Judea  was  next  fumraoned  to  yield 
to  the  conqueror.     The  Jews  fcrupled  to  break  their 
oath   of  fidelity   to   Leomedon  ;  and  were  of  confe- 
quence invaded   by  Ptolemy  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army.     The  open  country  was  eafily  reduced  ;  but 
the  city  being  ftrongly  fortified  both  by  art  and  na- 
ture,  threatened  a  ftrong  lefiftance,     A  fiiperttitious 
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ft.  fear  for  breaT<ing  the  fabbath,  however,  prevented  the 
•""'  befiegcd  from  making  any  defence  on  that  day  ;  of 
which  Ptolemy  being  informed,  he  caufed  an  affault 
to  be  made  on  the  fabbath,  and  eafily  carried  the 
place.  At  firft  he  treated  them  with  '^reat  f^verity, 
and  carried  100,00c  men  of  them  into  captivity  ;  but 
reflecting  foon  after  on  their  known  fidtlity  to  their 
conquerors,  he  reftored  them  to  all  the  privileges 
they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Macedonians.  Of  the 
captives  he  put  fome  into  garrifons,  and  others  he 
fettled  in  the  countries  of  Libya  and  Cyrene.  From 
thofc  who  fettled  in  the  latter  of  thefe  countries  de- 
fcended  the  Cyrenean  Jews  mentioned  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Ttftament. 

Five  years  after  Ptolemy  had  fubdued  Judea,  he 
was  forced  to  yield  it  to  Antigoniis,  referving  to  hlm- 
felf  only  the  cities  of  Ace,  Samaria,  Joppa,  and  Gaza  ; 
and  carrying  off  an  immenfe  boot^ .  together  with  a 
great  number  of  captives,  whom  he  fettled  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  endowed  with  confiderable  privik-gcs  and  im- 
munities.— Antigonas  behaved  in  fuch  a  tyrannical 
manner,  that  great  numbers  of  his  Jewifli  fubjefts  fled 
into  Egypt,  and  others  put  thcmlclves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Seleucus.  who  alio  granted  them  confider- 
able privileges.  Hence  this  nation  came  gradually 
to  be  fpread  over  Syria  and  Afia  Minor  ;  while  Ju- 
dea feemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being  depopulated  till 
it  was  recovered  by  Ptolemy  in  292.  The  affairs  of 
the  Jews  then  took  a  more  profperous  turn,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  thriving  way  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
l;)pator,  when  they  were  grievoufly  opprefled  by  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  Samaritans,  at  the  lame  time  that  An- 
tiochus  Theos  king  of  Syria  invaded  Gahlee.  Ptole- 
my, however,  marched  againll  Antiochus,  and  defeated 
him  ;  after  which,  having  gone  to  Jerufalem  to  offer 
facrifices,  he  ventured  to  profane  the  temple  itfelf  by 
going  into  it.  He  penetrated  through  the  tvro  outer 
courts  ;  but  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  fanftuary,  he 
was  flruck  with  fuch  dread  and  terror  that  he  fell  down 
halfdead.  A  dreadful  perfecution  was  then  raifed 
againtl  the  Jews,  who  had  attempted  to  hinder  him  in 
his  impious  attempt ;  but  this  perfecution  was  flopped 
by  a  ftill  more  extraordinary  accident  related  under  the 
article  Egvpt,  n'  30.  and  the  Jews  again  received  into 
favour. 
jfl  j,„  About  the  year  204  B.  C.  the  country  of  Judea  was 
chiis  fubdued  by  Antiochus  the  Great  ;  and  on  this  occp.- 
reat.  fion  the  loyalty  of  the  Jews  to  the  Egyptians  failed 
them,  the  whole  nation  readily  fubmitting  to  the  king 
of  Syria.  This  attachment  fo  pleafed  the  Syrian  mo- 
narch, that  he  fent  a  letter  to  his  general,  wherein  he 
acquainted  him  that  he  defigned  to  reftore  JerufaKm 
to  its  ancient  fplendor,  and  to  recal  all  the  Jews  that 
had  been  driven  out  of  it  :  that  out  of  his  fingular  re- 
fpeft  to  the  temple  of  God,  he  granted  them  10,000 
pieces  of  filver,  towards  the  charges  of  the  vidlims, 
frankincenfe,  wine,  and  oil  ;  1400  meafures  of  fine 
wheat,  and  375  meafures  of  fait,  tov/ards  their  ufual 
oblations:  that  the  temple  fhould  be  thoroughly  re- 
paired at  his  cofl:  ;  that  they  fhould  enjoy  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  their  religion  ;  and  reftore  the  public  fervice  of 
the  temple,  and  the  priells,  Levites,  fingers  &c.  to  their 
ufual  funftions :  that  no  flranger,  or  Jew  that  was  un- 
.purified,  fhould  enter  farther  into  the  temple  than  was 
allowed  by  their  law ;  and  that  no  flefh  of  unclean 


beafls  fhould  be  brought  into  JevuTalera  ;  not  even  their  J^w. 
fliins  :  and  all  thefe  under  tlie  penalty  of  paying  30C0  '~~-y~™^ 
pieces  of  filver  into  the  treafury  of  the  temple.  He 
further  granted  an  exemption  of  taxes  for  three  years  to 
all  the  dlfperfcd  Jews  tliat  Ihould  come  within  a  limited 
time  to  fettle  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  that  all  who  had 
been  fold  for  flaves  within  his  dominions  ftiould  be  im- 
mediately fet  free. 

This  fudden  ptofperlty  proved  of  no  long  duration.  DreadM 
About  the  year  176,  a  quarrel  happened  between  commo- 
Onias  at  that  time  high  prieft,  and  one  Simon,  gover- '^"°'- 
nor  of  tl'.e  temple,  which  was  attended  with  the  mod 
fatal  confequences.  The  caufes  of  this  quarrel  are  un-^ 
known.  The  event,  however,  was,  that  Simon  finding 
he  could  not  get  the  better  of  Onias,  informed  Apol,- 
lonius  governor  of  Coelofyria  and  Palefline,  that  there 
was  at  that  time  in  the  temple  an  immenfe  treasure, 
which  at  his  pleafure  might  be  feized  upon  for  the  ufe 
of  the  king  of  Syria.  Of  this  the  governor  inflantly 
fent  intelligence  to  the  king,  who  dlfpatched  one  He- 
liodorus  to  take  pofTtlFion  of  the  fuppofcd  treafure. 
This  peifon,  through  a  miraculous  intcrpofition,  as  the 
Jews  pretend,  failed  in  his  attempt  of  entering  the 
temple  ;  upon  which  Simon  accufed  the  high-prieft  to 
the  people,  as  the  perfon  who  had  invited  Heiiodorus 
to  Jerufalem.  This  produced  a  kind  of  civil  war,  ia 
which  many  fell  on  both  fides.  At  lall  Onias  having 
complained  to  the  king,  Simon  was  banifhed  ;  but  foon 
after,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  having  afcended  the  throne 
of  Syria,  Jafon,  the  high-pricll's  brother,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  necelTities  of  Antiochus,  purchafed  from 
him  the  high-pricilhood  at  the  piice  of35o  talents,  and 
obtained  an  order  that  his  brother  fhould  be  fent  to 
Antioch,  there  to  be  confined  for  life. 

Jafon's  next  ftep  was  to  purchafe  liberty,  at  the  price 
of  150  talents  more,  to   build  a  gymnafium  at  Jerufa- 
lem fimilar  to  thofe  which  were  ufed  in  the  Grecian 
cities ;  and  to  make  as  many  Jews  as  he  pleafed  free  ci- 
tizens ef  Antioch.      By  means  of  thefe  powers  he  be- 
came very  foon  able  to  form  a  flrong  party  in  Judea  ; 
for  his  countrymen  were  exceedingly  fond  of  the  Gre- 
cian culloms,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Antioch 
was  a  very  valuable  privilege.     From   this  time  there-        8 
fore  a  general  apoftacy  toi'k  place  ;  the  fervice  of  the  "^  ff""'*! 
temple    was  negleded,   and  Jafon    abandoned    himfelfta^es\'.[ace 
without  remorf?  to  all  the  impieties  and  sbfurdities  of 
paganifm. 

He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  ill  acquired  dig- 
nity. Having  fent  his  brother  Menelaus  with  the 
ufual  tribute  to  Antiochus,  the  former  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fupplanting  Jafon  in  the  fame  manner  that  he 
had  fupplanted  Onias.  Having  offered  for  the  high- 
priellhood  300  talents  more  than  his  brother  had  gi- 
ven, he  ealily  obtained  it,  and  returned  with  his  new 
tommiffion  to  Jerufalem.  He  foon  got  himfelf  a  flrong 
party  ;  but  Jafon  proving  too  powerful,  forced  iViene- 
laus  and  his  adherents  to  retire  to  Antioch.  Here, 
the  better  to  gain  their  point,  they  acquainted  Anti- 
•  ochus  that  they  were  determined  to  renounce  their  old 
religion,  and  wholly  conform  themfclves  to  that  of  the 
Greeks:  ^'hich  fo  pleafed  the  tyrant,  that  he  imme- 
diately gave  them  a  force  fufhclent  to  ^^rive  Jafon  out 
of  Jerufalem  ;  who  thereupon  took  refuge  among  the 
Ammonites. 

Menelaus  being  thus  freed  from  his  rival,  took  car? 
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Jrws.  to  fulRl  his  prornife  to  the  king  with  regard  to  the  a- 
'""'^i^-^  poflacy,  but  forgot  to  pay  the  money  he  had  promifed. 
At  la(t  he  was  fumnaoned  to  Antioch  ;  and  finding  no- 
thing but  the  payment  of  the  promifed  fnm  would  do, 
fent  orders  to  his  brother  LyfimachuB  to  convey  to  him 
as  many  of  the  facred  utenfils  belonging  to  the  temple 
83  could  be  fpared.  As  tl.efe  were  all  of  gold,  the 
apoftate  foon  raifcd  a  fuffieicnt  fum  from  them,  not 
only  to  fatisfy  the  king,  but  alfo  to  bribe  the  courtiers 
in  his  favour.  But  his  brother  Onia!,  who  had  been 
all  this  time  confined  at  Antioch,  getting  intelligence 
of  tl'.e  facrilege,  made  fuch  bitter  complaint ,,  that  an 
infurrettion  vvas  ready  to  take  place  among  the  Jews  at 
Antioch.  Mcntlau?,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impending 
danger,  bribed  Andronicus,  governor  of  the  city,  to 
ir.urdcr  Onias.  This  produced  the  moll  vehement 
complaints  as  foon  as  Antiochus  returned  to  the  capi- 
tal (he  having  been  abfent  for  fome  time  in  order  to 
quell  an  infutreftion  in  Cilicia);  which  at  hit  ended  in 
the  death  of  Andronicup,  who  was  executed  by  the 
king's  order.  By  dint  of  money,  however,  Mcnelaus 
flill  found  means  to  keep  up  his  credit  ;  but  was  obli- 
ged to  draw  fuch  large  fums  from  Jerufaltm,  that  the 
inhabitants  at  laft  maifacrtd  his  brother  l.yfimachus, 
whom  he  had  left  governor  of  the  city  in  his  abfence. 
Antiochus  foon  after  took  a  journey  to  Tyre  j  upon 
wliich  the  Jews  fent  deputies  to  him,  both  to  jnftify 
the  death  of  Lyfimachus,  and  to  aecufe  Menelaus  of 
being  the  author  of  all  the  troubles  which  had  hap- 
pened. The  apoftate,  however,  was  never  at  a  lofs  while 
tie  could  procure  money.  By  means  of  this  powerful 
argument  he  pleaded  his  caufe  fo  cfTeclualiy,  that  the 
deputies  were  not  only  caft,  but  put  to  death  ;  and  this 
»injuft  fentence  gave  the  traitor  fuch  a  complete  victory 
over  all  his  enemies,  that  from  thenceforth  he  com- 
menced a  downright  tyrant.  Jerufalcm  was  dellitute 
of  proteftors;  and  the  fanhedrim,  if  there  were  any 
yealous  men  left  among  them,  were  fo  much  terrified, 
that  they  dutll  not  oppofe  him,  though  they  evidently 
faw  that  his  defign  was  finally  to  eradicate  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  his  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus  was  taken  up  with  the 
conqueft  of  Egypt,  and  a  report  was  fome  how  or  other 
fpread  that  he  had  been  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Alexan- 
dria. At  this  news  the  Jews  imprudently  fhowedfome 
figns  of  joy  ;  and  Jafon  thinking  this  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  regain  his  loft  dignity,  appeared  before  Je- 
rufalem  at  the  head  of  about  1 000  refolute  men.  The 
gates  were  quickly  opened  to  him  by  fome  of  his 
friends  in  the  city  ;  upon  which  Menelaus  retired  into 
the  citadel,  and  Jafon,  minding  nothing  but  his  re- 
fentment,  committed  the  moft  horrid  butcheries.  At 
laft  he  was  obliged  to  leave  both  the  city  and  country, 
on  the  news  that  Antiochus  was  coming  with  a  power- 
ful army  againft  him  ;  for  that  prince,  highly  provoked 
at  this  rebellion,  and  efpecially  at  the  rejoicings  the 
Jews  had  made  on  the  report  of  his  death,  had  adtually 
refolved  to  punifh  the  city  in  the  fevereft  manner. 
Accordingly,  about  170  B.  C.  having  made  himfelf 
Jsrufalem  mafter  of  the  city,  he  behaved  with  fuch  cruelty,  that 
taken  by  within  three  days  they  reckoned  no  fewer  than  40,000 
Antiochus  j^jjigj^  anJ  as  many  fold  for  Haves.  In  the  midft  of 
Epiphaoes.  ^j^.^  dreadful  calamity,  the  apoftate  Menelaus  found 
means  not  only  to  preferve  himfelf  from  the  general 
(laughter,  but  even  to  regain  the  good  graces  of  the 
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king,  who,  having  by  his  means  plundered  the  templt  ; 
of  every  thing  valuable,  returned  to  Antioch  in  a  kind  '"" 
of  triumph.  Before  he  departed,  however,  he  put  Ju- 
dea  under  the  government  of  one  Philip,  a  barbarous 
Phrygian  ;  Samaria  ur.der  that-  of  Andronicus,  a  per- 
fon  of  a  fimilar  difpofition  ;  and  left  Mcnelaus,  the  moll 
hateful  of  all  the  three,  in  poffclfion  of  the  high-priell- 
hood. 

Though  the  Jews   fufFered   exceedingly  under  thefe^Hii- 
tyrannical  governors,  they  were  Itiil  rel'ervcd  for  greater r;rii 
calamities.      About   168  B.C.   Antiochus  having  b;en"'^' 
moll  fevercly  mortified   by  the    Romans,   todk  it   into 
his  head  to  wreak  his  ven>;eance  on  the  unhappy  Jews. 
For  this  purpofe  he  difpatehed  Apollcinius  at  the  head 
of  22,000  men,  with  orders  to  plunder  all  the   cities  of 
Judea,   to  murder  all  the  men,  and  fell  the  women  and 
children  for  (laves.     Apollonius  accoidingiy  came  with 
his  army,  and  to  outward  appearance  with  a  peaceable 
intention  ;   neither  was  he  fufpetled  by  the  Jews,  as  he 
was   fuperintendant   of  the  tribute   in  Palelline.      lie 
kept  himfelf  inaclive  till  the  ne.\t  fabbath,  when  they 
were  all  in  a  profound  quiet ;  and  then,  on  a  fudden, 
commanded  his  men  to  arras.     Some  of  them  he  fent 
to  ".he  temple  and   fynag.igues,  with  orders  to  cut  in 
pieces  all  w'.om  they  found  there;    whilll  the  reft  go- 
ing through  the  ftieets  of  the   city  maffacred  all  that 
came  in  their  way  ;  the  fnperftitious  Jews  not  attemp- 
ting to  make  the  Icall  refiftance  for   fear   of  breaking 
the  fabbath.     He   next  ordered   the  city  to  be  plun-. 
dered  and   fet  on   fire,   pulled    down    all  their   llatcly 
buildings,  caufed  the  walls  to  be  demolilhed,  and  car- 
ried  away    captive  about    10,000   of   thofe  who  had 
efcaped  the  flaughler.      From  that  time  the  feuvice  ofTh 
the  temple  was  totally  abandoned  ;   that   place  having  prii 
been  quite  polluted,  both  with  the  blood  of  multitudes^'" 
who  had  been  killed,  and  in  various  other  ways.     The/j',; 
•Syrian  troops  built  a  large  fortrefs  on  an  eminence  inliih 
the  city  of  David  ;  fortified  it  with  a  ftrong  wall  and 
ftattly  towers,  and  put  a   garrifon   in  it  to  command 
the  temple  overagainft  which  it  was  built,   fo  that  the 
foldiers  could  eafily  fee  and  fally  out  upon  ail  thofe  who 
attempted  to  come  into  the  temple  ;  fo  many  of  whom 
were  continually  plundered  and  murdered  by  them,  that 
the  reft,  not  daring  to  ftay  any  longer  in  Jcrufalem,  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Antiochus,  not  )  et  fatiated  with  the  blood  of  the 
Jews,  refolved  either  totally  to  abohlh  their  religion,  or 
deftroy  their  whole  race.  He  therefore  iftued  out  a  de- 
cree that  all  nations  within  his  dominions  (hould  for- 
fake  their  old  religion  and  gods,  and  worfhip  thofe 
of  the  king  under  the  moft  fevere  penalties.  To  make 
his  orders  more  effcftual,  he  fent  overfeers  into  every 
province  to  fee  them  ftriftly  put  in  execution  ;  and  as 
he  knew  the  Jews  were  the  only  people  who  would  dif- 
obey  them,  fpecial  direftions  were  given  to  have  them 
treated  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  Atheneas,  an  old. 
and  cruel  minifter,  well  verfed  in  all  the  pagan  ,rite3, 
was  fent  into  Judea.  He  began  by  dedicating  the 
temple  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  fetting  up  his  ftatue 
on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings.  Another  lefler  altar  was- 
raifed  before  it,  on  which  they  offered  facrifices  to  that 
falfe  deity.  All  who  refufed  to  come  and  worfhip  this 
idol  were  either  maftacrcd  or  put  to  lome  cruel  tor- 
tures till  they  either  complied  or  expired  under  the 
hands  of  the  executioners.     At  the  fame  time,  altar*, 
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Jew.      groves,  and   ftatue^,  were  ralfed  every  where  throu;,'h 
-V the  country,  and  the  inhabitants  compelled  to  woviliip 

them  under  the  fanne  fevere  penalties  ;    while  it  was  in- 

ftant  death  to  obferve  the  fabbath,  circuuicilion,  or  any 

other  inftiti'.tion  of  Moles. 

At  laft,  when  vail  numbers  had  been  put  to  cruel 
rftoVedby  deaths,  and  many  more  had  faved  their  lives  by  their 
[attutlKa.apolbcv,   an  eminent  priell,  nam(iA  Mutidlhias,   began 

to   fignalize  himfelf  by  his  bravery  and   zeal   for  reli- 
He  had  for  fume  time  been  obliged  to  retire  to 
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Modin  his  native  place,  in  order  to  avoid  the  p 
tiun  which  raged  ai  Jcrufalem.  During  his  recel's  there, 
Apelles,  one  of  the  king's  officers,  came  to  oblige  the 
inhabitants  to  comply  with  the  abovementioned  tM-ders. 
By  him  Mattathias  and  his  funs  were  addrefied  in  the 
moll  earnell  manner,  and  had  the  moll  an-.ple  promifes 
made  them  of  ilu:  king's  favour  and  protection  if  they 
would  renounce  their  religion.  But  Mattathias  anfwer- 
eJ,  that  though  the  whole  Jcwiih  nation,  and  the  whole 
world,  were  to  conform  to  the  king's  edift,  yet  both 
he  and  his  fons  would  continue  faithful  to  their  God 
to  the  lail  minute  of  their  Hves.  At  the  fame  time  per- 
ceiving one  of  his  countrymen  ;'i(l  going  to  offar  facri- 
fices  to  <  'dol,  he  fell  upon  him  mi.  inftantly  killed 
him,  agiecable  to  the  lasv  of  Mufes  in  fuch  cafes.  Up- 
on this  his  fons,  fired  with  the  fame  zeal,  killed  the 
ofScer  and  his  men  ;  overthrew  the  altar  and  idol ;  and 
running  about  the  city,  cried  out,  that  thofe  who  were 
2falous  for  the  law  of  God  (hould  follow  them  ;  by 
which  means  they  quickly  faw  themfelves  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  troop,  with  whom  they  foon  after  with- 
drew into  fome  of  the  deferts  of  Judea.  Tiiey  were  fol- 
lowed by  many  others,  fo  that  in  a  ("hurt  time  they 
found  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  refill  their  enemies  ; 
and  having  confidercd  the  danger  to  which  they  were 
expofed  by  their  fcrupuluus  obfervance  of  the  fabbath, 
tiiey  refolved  to  defend  themfelves,  in  cafe  of  an  at- 
tack, upon  that  day  as  well  as  upon  any  other. 

In  the  year  167  B.  C.  Mattathias  finding  that  his 
followers  daily  increafed  in  number,  began  to  try  his 
flrength  by  attacking  the  Syrians  and  apollate  Jews. 
As  many  of  thefe  as  he  took  he  put  to  death,  but 
forced  a  much  greater  number  to  fly  fur  refuge  into 
foreiu-n  countries^  and  having  foon  firuck  his  enemies 
with  ttrroi-,  he  marched  from  city  to  city,  overturned 
the  idolatrous  altars,  opened  the  Jewilh  fynagogucs, 
wade  a  diligent  fearch  after  all  the  facrcd  books,  and 
caufed  frcfh  copies  of  them  to  be  written ;  he  alfo  caufed 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  refumed,  and  all  the 
males  born  fince  the  perfecution  to  be  circumcifed.  In 
all  this  he  was  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  had 
extended  his  reformation  through  a  conliderable  part 
of  Judea  within  the  fpace  of  one  year  ;  and  would  pro- 
bably have  completed  it,  had  he  not  been,  prevented  by 
death. 
13  Mattathias  was  fuccecded  by  his  fon  Judas,  furna- 

F.xploi'tf  of  med  Maccabeus,  the  grcateft  uninfpircd  hero  of  whom 
Judas  Mac-  (fj^  jg„,g  (.^n  boaft.  His  troops  amounted  to  no  more 
"  than  60CO  men;  yet  with  thefe  he  quickly  made  him- 

felf mailer  of  fome  of  the  llrongell  fortrelTes  of  Judea, 
and  became  terrible  to  the  Syrians,  Samaritans,  and 
apoftate  Jews.  In  one  year  he  defeated  the  Syrians  In 
five  pitched  battles,  and  drove  them  quite  out  of  the 
country  ;  after  which  he  purified  the  temple,  and  re- 
llored  the  true  worlhip,  which  had  been  interrupted 
for  three  yeara^and  a  half.     Only  one  obllacle  now  re- 
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malned,  viz.  the  Syrian  garrlfon  above  mentioned,  J'^'^-'' 
which  iiad  been  placed  over  againft  the  temple,  and  '— v""** 
whieh  Judas  could  not  at  prcftnt  reduce.  In  order  to 
prtvcnt  them  from  Interrupting  the  wordiip,  however, 
he  fortified  the  mountain  on  which  the  temple  Hood, 
with  an  high  wall  and  llrong  towers  round  about,  lea- 
ving a  gatrifon  to  defend  it ;  making  fome  additional 
fortifications  at  the  fame  time  to  Betlizura,  a  fortrtftj 
at  about  20  milts  diftance. 

In    the   mean  time   Antiochus  being   on   his  return 
from   an   utifuccefJul  expedition   into  Ptrfia,  received 
the  difagrecable  news  that  the   Jews   had   all  to  a  man 
revolted,  defeated  his  generals,  driven  their  armies  out 
of   (udea,  and  reflurcd   their  ancient   worlhip.       This 
threw  him  into  fuch   a  fury,  that   he   commanded  his- 
charioteer  to  drive  with  the  utmoft  fpetd,  threatening 
uttcily  to  extirpate  the  jcwifli  race,   without  leaving  a 
i^v,'■\t  perfon  alive.     Thrfe  words  were  fcarce  uttered, 
wh°n  he  was  ftized  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  bowels,  p^,^^*^, 
which  no  remedy  could  cure   or  abate.      But  notwith- jjath  of 
ftandlno-  this  violent  fhock,  fufferlng  hirafclf  to  be  hiir-  Antiochus 
ried  away  by  the  tranfports  of  his  fury,  he  gave  orders  Epii>haQeso 
for  proceeding  with  the  fame  precipitation  In  his  jour- 
ney.     But  while  he  was  thus  hallening  forward,  he  lell 
from  his  chariot,  and  was  fo  bruifed  by  the  fall,  that 
his  attendants  were  forced  to   put   him   Into  a  litter. 
Not  being  able  to  bear  even  the  motion  of  the  litter, 
he  was  forced   to  halt   at   a   town   called  Tah^  on  the  ■ 
confines  of  Perfia  and   Babylonia.     Here  he  kept  his 
bed,  fufferlng  inexpreffible  torments,  occalioned  chief- 
ly  by  the   vermin   which   bred   in  his  body,  and  the 
llench,   which  made  him  infupportable  even  to  himfelf. 
But  the  torments  of  his  mind,  caufed  by  his  rcllcding 
on  the  former   atlions   of  his   life,  furpaffed   by  many 
degrees  thofe  of  his  body.     Polybius,  wto  In  his  ac- 
count of  this  prince's  death   agrees  with  the  Jewilh  hi- 
ftorians,  tells  us,  that  the  uneafinefs  of  his  mind  grew 
at  lall  to  a  conilant   delirium   or  ftate  of  madnefs,  by 
reafon  of  fcveral  fpeftres  and   apparitions  of  evil  genii 
or    fpiiits,    which    he  Imagined    were  cmtinually    re- 
proaching him  with  the  many  wicked  anions  of  which  ■ 
he  had  been  guilty.     At  lall,  having  languirtied  foe 
fome  time  in  this  mifetable  condition,  he  expired,   and 
by  his  death  freed  the  Jews  from   the   moft  inveterate 
enemy  they  had  ever  known. 

Nothwithllanding  the  death  of  Antiochus,  however,  - 
the  war  was  ftiU    carried    on  agalnll   the   J(ws;  but 
through  the  valour  and  good   conduft   of  Judas,  the 
Syrians  were  conflantly  defeated,  and  in    163  B.  C.  a 
peace  was  concluded   upon  terms  very  advantageous  to 
the  Jewlili  nation.     This   tranquillity,  however,  was 
of  no  long  continuance  ;  the  Syrian  generals  renewed  '. 
their  hoftilities,  and  were  attended   with   the  fame  ill   i 
fuccefs  as  before.     Judas  defeated  them  In  five  engage- 
ments; but  in  the  fixlh  was  abandoned  by  all  his  men 
except  800,  who,  together  with  their  chief,  were  llain 
in  the  year  161  B.C.  ,5 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Judas  threw  his  couniry- Exploits  d 
men  Into  the  utmoll  confternatior,  and  feemed  to  give  Jin^'fi^n. 
new  life  to  all  their  enemies.     He  was  fuccceded,  fi^w-^"^^'^"!^*'*^ 
ever,  by  his  brother  Jonathan.;  who  condufted  mat-    '' 
ters  with  no  lefs  prudence  and  fuccefs  tljSo  Judas  had 
done,  till  he  was  treacheroufly  feized  and  put  to  death 
by  Tryphon,  a  Syrian  ufurper,  who   fhortly  after  mur- 
dered   his  own    foveieign.      The    traitor  immediately 
prepared  t»  invade  Judea  ;  but  found  all  his  projcfls 
^    *     •  "•  fvuftrated   . 
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fruftrated  by  Simon,  Jonathan's  brother, 
repaired  all  the  fortrefTes  of  Jiidea,  and  furnifhed 
them  v.-ith  frefh  garrifons,  took  Joppa  and  Gaza,  and 
drove  out  the  Syrian  garrifon  from  the  fortrefs  of  Jeru- 
falem;  but  was  at  lall  treacheroufly  murdered  by  afon- 
in-law  nan-.ed  Plolemy,  about  131;  B.  C. 

Simon  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hyrcan  ;  who  not 
only  fliook  off  the  yoke  of  Syria,  but  conquered  the 
Samaritans,  demollfhed  their  capital  city,  and  became 
mafter  of  all  Paleftine,  to  which  he  added  the  provinces 
of  Samaria  and  Galilee  ;  all  which  he  enjoyed  till  with- 
in a  year  of  his  death,  without  the  Itaft  difturbance 
fro  •  without,  or  any  internal  difcord.  His  reign  was 
no  Icfs  remarkable  on  the  account  of  his  great  wifdom 
and  piety  at  home  than  his  conquefts  abroad.  He 
was  the  firtl  fince  the  captivity  who  had  aflTumed  the 
royal  title  ;  and  he  raifed  the  Jewifli  nation  to  a  greater 
degree  of  fplendor  than  it  had  ever  enjoyed  fince  that 
time.  The  author  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Macca- 
bees alfo  informs  us,  that  in  him  three  dignities  were 
centered  which  never  met  In  any  other  perfon,  namely, 
the  royal  dignity,  the  high-priefthood,  and  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  But  the  inllances  given  of  this  fad  are 
vety  equlvoc.-.l  and  fufplcious.  The  laft  year  of  his 
reign,  however,  was  Injbittcred  by  a  quarrel  with  the 
Pharifecs  ;  and  which  proceeded  fuch  a  length  as  was 
thought  to  have  fiiortcned  his  days.  Hyrcan  had  al- 
ways been  a  great  friend  to  that  fcrt,  and  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  mod  honourable  eiuployments 
ill  the  (late  ;  but  at  length  one  of  them,  named  Elea- 
s,ar,  took  it  into  his  head  to  qucllion  Hyrcan's  legiti- 
macy, alleging,  that  his  mother  had  formerly  been  a 
■flave,  and  confequently  that  he  was  incapable  of  en- 
joying the  hlghpriedhood.  This  report  was  credited, 
«r  pretended  to  be  fo,  by  the  whole  fe£l ;  which  irri- 
tated the  high-pried  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  joined 
the  Sadducee?,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Pharifees,  who  therefore  raifed  all  the 
troubles  and  feditions  they  could  during  the  (liort  time 
he  lived. 

Hyrcan  di;d  In  107  B.  C.  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  eldell  fon  Arillobulus,  who  conquered  Iturca,  but 
proved  a  mod  cruel  and  barbarous  tyrant,  pollutlnjr 
his  hands  with  the  blood  even  of  his  mother  and  one 
of  his  brothers,  keeping  the  red  clofcly  confined  du- 
ring his  reign,  which,  however,  was  but  Ihort.  He 
was  fucceeded  in  105  "by  Alexander  Janna:us,  the 
Jannaeiis,  a  greateft  conqueror,  next  to  king  David,  that  ever  fat 
great  con-  ^^  ^^^  Jewifh  throne.  He  was  hated,  however,  by 
the  Pharifees.  and  once  in  danger  of  being  killed  in  a 
tumult  excited  by  them  ;  but  having  caufed  his  guards 
to  fall  upon  the  mutinous  mob,  they  killed  6000  of 
them,  and  difperfed  the  red.  After  this,  finding  It 
impodlble  to  remain  in  quiet  in  his  own  kingdom,  he 
left  Jeiufalem,  with  a  defign  to  apply  himfelf  wholly 
to  the  extending  of  his  conqueds ;  but  while  he  was 
bufied  In  fubduing  his  foreign  enemies,  the  Pharifees 
raifed  a  rebellion  at  home.  This  was  quafhed  in  the 
year  86  B.  C.  and  the  rebels  were  treated  in  the  mod 
inhuman  manner.  The  faftlon,  however,  was  by  this 
means  fo  thoroughly  quelled,  that  they  never  dared  to 
lift  up  their  heads  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  and  Alexander 
havIngmadefeveralconqueft3lnSyria,diedabout  79  B.C. 
The  king  left  two  fons,  Hyrcanus  and  Ariftobulus  ; 
hut  bequeathed  the  government  to  hi}  wife  Alexaodra 
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This  pontiff    as  long  as  fhe  lived  :  but  as  he  faw  her  greatly  afraid, 

and  not  without  reafon,  of  the  refentment  of  the  Pha-  """"v-" 
rifees,  he  defired  his  queen,  jud  before  his  death,  to  q^^^j^^j 
fend  for  the  piincipal  leaders  of  that  party,  and  pre- twecn  h 
tend  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  them  ;  in  which  cafe,  he  'ons  Hy 
affured  her,  that  they  would  fupport  her  and  her  fons""."*^" 
after  her  In  the  peaceable  pofTtfTion  of  the  government.  |yj_ 
With  this  advice  the  queen  complied  ;  but  found  her- 
felf  much  embarraffed  by  the  turbulent  Pharifees,  who, 
afier  feveral  exorbitant  demands,  would  at  lad  be  con- 
tented with  nothing  lefs  than  the  total  extermination 
of  their  adverfarlts  the  Sadducees.  As  the  queen  was 
unable  to  refill  the  drength  of  the  pharlfaic  fadtion,  a 
mod  cruel  perfecution  immediately  took  place  againft 
the  Sadducees,  which  continued  for  four  years;  imtil 
at  la!l,  upon  their  earned  petition,  they  were  difper- 
fed among  the  feveral  garrifons  of  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  fecurc  them  from  the  violence  of  their  ene- 
mies. A  few  years  after  this,  being  feized  with  a 
dangerous  ficknefs,  her  younged  fon  Arldobulus  col- 
lected a  drong  party  In  order  to  fecure  the  crown  to 
himfelf;  but  the  queen,  being  difpleafed  with  his  coii- 
dutt,  appointed  her  other  fon  Hyrcanus,  whom  die 
had  before  made  hlgh-priell,  to  fucceed  her  »lfo  in  the 
royal  dignity.  Soon  after  this  die  expired,  and  left 
her  two  fons  competitors  for  the  crown.  The  Phari- 
fecs raifed  an  army  againd  Arldobulus,  which  almoft 
Inllantly  defcrted  to  him,  fo  that  Hyrcanus  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  accept  of  peace  upon  any  terms; 
which,  however,  was  not  granted,  till  the  latter  had 
abandoned  all  title  both  to  the  royal  and  pontifical 
dignity,  and  contented  himfelf  with  the  enjoyment  of 
his  peculiar  patrimony  as  a  private  peifon. 

But  this  depofitiou  did  njt  extlnguidi  the  party  of 
Hyicanus.  A  new  cabal  was  raifed  by  Antipater  an 
Idumxan  profclyte,  and  father  of  Herod  the  Great  ; 
who  carried  ofl"  Hyrcanus  into  Arcibia,  under  pretence 
that  his  life  was  in  danger  if  he  remained  in  Jutlea. 
Here  he  applied  to  Aretas  king  of  that  country,  who 
undertook  to  redore  the  depofed  monarch  ;  and  for 
that  purpofe  invaded  Judea,  defeated  Arldobulus,  and 
kept  him  clofcly  brfieged  in  Jerufalem.  The  latter 
had  recourfe  to  the  Romans  ;  and  having  bribed  Scau- 
rus,  one  of  their  generals,  he  defeated  Aretas  with  m  by  A 
the  lofs  of  7000  of  his  men,  and  drove  him  quite  out  ftobulus 
of  the  country.  The  two  brothers  next  ftnt  prefenta 
to  Pompey,  at  that  time  commander  in  chief  of  all 
the  Roman  forces  in  the  ead,  and  whom  they  made 
the  arbitrator  of  their  differences.  But  he,  fe.iring 
that  Arldobulus,  againd  whom  he  Intended  to  declare, 
might  obdruft  his  intended  expedition  againd  the  Na- 
batheans,  difmiffed  them  with  a  promifc,  that  as  foon 
as  he  had  fubducd  Aretas,  he  would  come  into  Judea 
and  decide  their  controverfy. 

This  delay  gave  fuch  offence  to  Arldobulus,  that  he 
fuddenly  departed  for  Judea  without  even  taking  leave 
of  the  Roman  general,  who  on  his  part  was  no  lefs 
offended  at  this  want  of  refpeft.  The  confequence 
was,  that  Pompey  entered  Judea  with  thofe  troops 
with  which  he  had  defigned  to  aft  againd  the  Naba- 
thacans,  and  fummoned  Aridobidus  to  appear  before 
him.  The  Jewidi  prince  would  gladly  have  been  ex- 
cufed  ;  but  was  forced  by  his  own  people  to  ct)mply 
with  Pompey's  fummons,  to  avoid  a  war  with  that  ge- 
ccraL    He  came  accordingly  more  than  once  er  twice 
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to  him,  and  was  difmilTed  with  great  promifes  and 
'  marks  of  fiiendlhip.  But  at  lall  Pompey  infilled,  that 
he  flioiild  deliver  into  his  hands  all  the  fortified  places 
he  poffefTtd  ;  which  let  Ariilobulus  plainly  fee  that  he 
w»  in  the  intereft  of  his  brother,  and  upon  this  he 
fled  to  Jerufalem  with  a  defign  to  oppofe  the  Romans 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  He  was  quickly  followed 
by  Pompey ;  and  to  prevent  hoftilities  was  at  laft  for- 
ced to  go  and  throw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  haugh- 
ty Roman,  and  to  promife  hira  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money  as  the  reward  of  his  forbearance.  This  fub- 
inifGon  was  accepted  ;  but  Gabinus,  being  fent  with 
fome  troops  to  receive  the  ftipulated  fum,  was  repul- 
fed  by  the  garrifon  of  Jerufalem,  who  fhut  the  gates 
againft  him,  and  refufed  to  fulfil  the  agreement.  This 
difappointment  fo  exafperated  Pompey,  that  he  im- 
mediately marched  with  his  whole  army  againft  the 
city. 

The   Roman  general  firft   fent  propofals  of  peace  ; 
but  finding  the  Jews  rcfolved  to  ftan'<out  to  the  laft, 
he  began  the  fiege  in  form.     As  the  p.l.ce  was  ftrong- 
ly  fortified  both  by   nature   and   art,  he   might  have 
found  it  very  difficult  toaccomplifh  his  defign,  had  not 
the  Jews   been   fuddenly   feized  with  a  qualm  of  con- 
fcience  refpeiSing  the  obfervance   of  the  fabbath-day. 
From  the  time   of  the   Maccabees  they  had  made  no 
fcruple  of  taking  up  arms  againft  an  offending  enemy 
on  the  fabbath  ;  but  now  they  difcovered,  that  though 
it  was  lawful  on  that  day  to  ftand  on  their  defence  in 
cafe  they  were  aftually  attacked,  yet   it  was  unlawful 
to  do  any  thing  towards  the  preventing  of  thofe  pre- 
paratives which  the  enemy   made   towards  fuch  future 
affaults.     As  therefore   they    never  moved  an  hand  to 
hinder  the  ereftion   of  mounds  and  batteries,  or  the 
making  of  breaches  in  their  walls  on  the  fabbath,   the 
befiegers  at   laft   made  fuch  a  confiderable   breach   on 
that  day,  that  the  garrifon  could  no  longer  refill  them. 
The   city   was   therefore  taken  in  the   year  63  B.  C. 
12,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  flaughtered,  and  many 
more  died  by  their  own  hands ;  while  the  priefts,  who 
were  offering  up   the    ufual   prayers  and   lacrifices    in 
the  temple,  chofe  rather  to  be  butchered  along  with 
their  brethren,  than  fufFer  divine  fervice  to  be  one  mo- 
ment interrupted.     At  laft,  after  the  Romans  had  fa- 
tiated   their   cruelty   with  the  death  of  a  vaft  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  Hyrcanus  was  reftored  to  the  pon- 
tifical dignity  with  the  title  of  prince  ;  hut  forbid  to  af- 
fume  the  title  of  lin^,   to  wear  a  diadem,  or  to  extend 
his  territories  beyond  the  limits  of  Judea.  To  prevent 
future  revolts,  the  walls  were  pulled  down  ;  and  Scau- 
rus  was  left  governor  with  a  iunicient  force.     But  be- 
fore he  departed,  the  Roman  general  gave  the  Jews  a 
ftill  greater  offence  than  alraoft  any  thing  he  had  hi- 
therto done  ;  and   that   was  by  entering  into  the  moft 
facrfd  rccefles  of  the  temple,  where  he  took  a  view  of 
the  golden  table,  candleftick,  cenfers,  lamps,  and  all 
the  other  facred  vcfTels  j  but,  out  of  refpeft  to  the 
Deity,  forbore  to  touch   any  of  them,  and  when  he 
came  out  commanded  the  priefts  immediately  to  purify 
the  temple  according  to  cuftom. 

Pompey  having  thus  fubdued  the  Jewifh  nation,  fet 
out  for  Rome,  carrying  alon^  with  him  Ariftobulus 
and  his  two  fons  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  as  cap- 
tives to  adorn  his  future  triumph.  Ariftobulus  himfelf 
and  his  fon  Antigonus  were  led  in  triumph  ;  but  A- 
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lexander  found  mean;  to  tfcapc  into  Judca,  where  he      Jews, 
raifed  an  army  of  10,000   foot   and    1500  horfe,  and '■""v— 
began  to  fortify  feveral  ftrong  holds,  from  whence  he 
made  incuifions  into  the   neighbouring   country.      As 
for  Hyrcanus,  he   had   no   fooner  found  himfelf  freed 
from  his  rival  biother,  than  he  relapfed  into  his  former 
indolence,  leaving  the  care  of  all  his  affaiis  to  Anti- 
pater,  who,  like   a   true  politician,  failed  not  to  turn 
the  weaknefs  of  the  prince  to  his  own   advantage  and 
the  aggrandizing  of  his  family.   He  forefaw,  however, 
that  he  could  not  eafily  compafs  his  ends,  unlefs  he  in- 
gratiated himfelf   with   the   Romans  ;    and   therefore 
fpared   neither  pains    nor  coft  to  gain   their  favour. 
Scaurus  foon  after  received  from  him  a  fupply  of  corn 
and  other  provifions,   without  which  his  army,  which 
he  had  led   againft  the  metropolis  of  Arabia,  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  perifiiing  ;  and  after  this,  he 
prevailed  on  the   king  to  pay   300   talents  to  the  Ro- 
mans, to  prevent   them    from  raviftiing   his  country. 
Hyrcanus  was  now  in  no  condition  to  face  his  enemy 
Alexander ;  and  therefore   had  again   recourfe  to  the 
Romans,  Antipater  at  the  fame  time  fending  as  many 
troops  as  he  could  fpare  to  join  them.    Alexander  ven- 
tured a  battle  ;  but  was  defeated  with  confiderable  lofs^ 
and  befieged  in  a   ftrong  fortrefs   named  j^lexnndrion. 
Here  he  would  have  been  forced  to  furrender  ;  but  his 
mother,  partly  by  her  addrefs,  and  partly  by  the  fer- 
vices  ftie  found  means  to  do  the  Roman  general,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  grant   her   fon  a  pardon  for  what 
was  paft.     The  fortteffts  were  then  demolilhed,   that 
they  might  not  give  occafion  to  freHi  revolts  ;   Hyrca- 
nus was  again   reftored  to  the  pontifical  dignity  ;'  and 
the  province  was  divided  into  five  feveial  diftrids,  in 
each  of  which  a  feparate  court  of  judicature  was  ered- je^;^"    , 
ed.     The  firft  of  thefe  was   at  Jerufalem,    the  fecond  veniment' 
at    Gadara,  the  third  at  Amatli,   the  fourth  at  Jeri- chaujjed 
cho,  and  the  fifth  at  Sephoris  in  Galilee.  Thus  was  the '"!"  ^'' 
government  changed  from  a  monarchy   to    an   arifto- ^"''°"^'^' 
cracy,  and  the  Jews  now  fell  under  a  fet  of  domineer- 
ing lords. 

Soon  after  this,  Ariftobulus  found  means  to  efcape 
from  his  confinement  at  Rome,  and  raifed  nen'  troubles 
in  Judea,  but  was  again  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  : 
his  fon  alfo  renewed  his  attempts  ;  but  was  in  like  man- 
ner defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  near  lo.oco  of  his  follow- 
ers: after  which  Gabinius,  having  fettled  the  affairs  of 
Judea  to  Antipater's  mind,  refigned  the  government  of 
his  province  to  Craft'us.  The  only  tranfaftion  during  ' 
his  government  was  his  plundering  the  temple  of  all  its 
money  and  facred  utenfils,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
lo.oco  Attic  talents,  /.  c.  above  two  millions  of  our 
money.  After  this  facrilege,  Craffus  fet  out  on  his  ex- 
pedition againft  Parthia,  where  he  perifhed  ;  and  his 
death  was  by  the  Jews  interpreted  as  a  divine  judgment 
for  his  impiety. 

The   war  between  Cxfar  and  Pompey  afforded  the         " 
Jews  fome  refpite,  and  likewifc  an  opportunity  of  in-  vorred'b? 
gratiating  themfelves  with  the  former,  which  the  poli-  C*Iar. 
tic  Antipater  readily  embraced.      His  fervices  were  re- 
warded by  the  emperor.     He  confirmed  Hyrcanus  in 
hispriefthcod,  added  to  it  the  principality  of  Judea  to 
be  entailed  on  his  pollerity  for  ever,  and  reftored  the 
Jewifh  nation  to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges ; 
ordering  at  the  fame  time  a  pillar  to  be  erecled,  where- 
on all  thefe  grants,  and  his  own  decree,  ftiould  be  en- 
graved-, - 
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Jtvvf.       gravec?,  wIulIi  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  foon   after, 
•—~v^~-'  when  Csfar  himftlf  came  into  Jiidta,  he  granted  liber- 
ty alfo  to  fortify  the  city,  and  rebuild  the  wall  which 
had  been  demolifhed  by  Pompey. 

During  the  lifetime  of  C;^far,  the  Jews  were  fo 
highly  favoured,  that  they  could  fcarcely  be  faid  to  feel 
the  Roman  yoke.  After  his  death,  however,  the  na- 
tion fell  into  great  diforders  ;  which  were  not  finally 
quelled  till  Keiod,  who  was  cicated  king  of  Judea  by 
Marc  Anthony  in  40  B.  C.  was  full  tftabiflied  on  the 
throne  by  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  byiia  allies  the 
Romans  in  37  B.  C.  The  immediate  confcquence  of 
this  was  another  cruel  pillage  and  maffacre  :  then  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Antigonus  the  fon  of  Ariltobulus, 
the  levvilh  w'i°  I'-i'i  f°''  three  years  maintained  his  ground  againft 
thtone.  Herod,  put  to  death  his  brother  Phafacl,  and  cut  of 
Hyrcanus's  ears,  in  order  the  more  cffcftually  to  inca- 
pixitate  him  for  thehigh-prieflhood. 
13  The  Jews  gained    but   little  by  this  change  of  ma- 

Histyranny  flgrg.  'l'l,e  new  king  proved  one  of  the  greateft  tyrants 
End  ciutltj .  ,^gp( JQ„ed  in  hillory.  He  began  his  reign  with  a  cruel 
ptrfecution  of  thofe  who  had  fided  with  his  rival  An- 
tigonus ;  great  numbers  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  fei- 
•7.!ng  and  confifcating  their  cffetts  for  his  own  ufe. 
Nay,  fuch  was  his  jealoufy  in  this  laft  refpe(5t,  that  he 
caufed  guards  to  be  placed  at  the  city  gates,  in  order 
to  watch  the  bodies  of  tliofe  of  the  Antigonian  fac- 
tion who  were  carried  ont  to  be  buried,  left  fome 
of  their  riches  (hould  be  carried  along  with  them. 
His  jealoufy  next  prompted  him  to  decoy  Hyrcanus, 
•the  baniflied  pontiff,  from  Parthia,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge,  that  he  might  put  him  to  death,  tho'  contrary 
-to  his  moft  folcmn  promifes.  His  crutlty  then  fell  upon 
his  own  family.  He  had  mariied  Marlamne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hyrcanus;  VNhofc  brother,  Aiiftobulus,  a  young 
prince  of  great  hopes,  was  made  highprieft  at  the  in- 
terceffion  of  his  mother  Alexandra.  But  the  tytant, 
confcious  that  Ariflobulus  had  a  better  right  to  the 
kingdom  than  himfelf,  caufed  him  foon  after  to  be 
drowned  in  a  bath.  The  next  viftim  was  his  beloved 
queen  Mariamne  htrfelf.  Herod  had  been  fummoned 
to  appear  firft  before  Marc  Anthony,  and  then  before 
Auguftus,  in  order  to  clear  himfelf  from  fome  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge.  As  he  was,  however,  doubtful  of 
the  event,  he  left  orders,  that  in  cafe  he  was  condem- 
ned, Mariamne  fhould  be  put  to  death.  This,  toge- 
ther w  ith  the  death  of  her  father  and  brother,  gave 
her  fuch  an  averfion  for  him,  that  (he  fhowed  it  on 
all  occafion?.  By  thisconduA  the  tyrant's  refentment 
was  at  lall  fo  much  inflamed,  that  having  got  her 
falfely  accufed  of  infidelity,  fhe  was  condemned  to  die, 
and  executed  accordingly.  She  fuffered  with  great 
refolution  ;  but  with  her  ended  all  the  liappineTsof  her 
hudiand.  His  love  for  Mariamne  increafed  fo  much 
aflci  her  death,  that  for  fome  time  he  appeared  like 
one  quite  diilrafted.  His  remorfe,  however,  did  not 
get  the  better  of  his  cruelty.  Tlie  death  of  Mariamne 
-was  focn  followed  by  that  of  her  mother  Alexandra, 
and  this  by  the  execution  of  feveral  other  perfons  who 
had  joined  with  her  in  an  attempt  to  fecure  the  king- 
dom to  the  fons  of  the  deceafed  queen. 

Herod,  having  now  freed  himfelf  from  the  greateft 
patt  of  his  fuppofed  enemies,  began  to  ftiow  a  greater 
contempt  for  the  Jewifh  ceremonies  than  formerly;  and 
introduced  a  number  of  heathenifti  games,  which  made 
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him  odious  to  nis  fubjefts.  Ten  bold  fellows  at  lad  Jev 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  enter  the  theatre  where  the  "■"> 
tyrant  was  celebrating  fome  games,  with  daggers  con- 
cealed under  their  cluthcs,  in  order  to  ftab  him  or  fome 
of  his  retinue.  In  cafe  they  fliould  mifcarry  in  the  *t- 
•tempt,  they  had  the  defptrate  fatisfaclion  to  think, 
that,  if  they  perifhed,  the  tyrant  would  be  rendered 
lllll  more  odious  by  the  punilhment  infliftcd  on  them. 
They  were  not  millaken  :  for  Herod  being  informed 
of  their  defign  by  one  of  his  fples,  and  caufing  the 
aiTaflins  to  be  put  to  a  moft  exciuiating  death,  the 
people  were  fo  much  exafperated  againft  the  informer, 
that  they  cut  and  tore  him  to  pieces,  and  call  his  flelli 
to  the  dogs.  Herod  tried  in  v.iin  to  difcover  the  au- 
thors of  this  affront  ;  but  at  laft  having  caufed  fome 
women  to  be  put  to  the  rack,  he  extorted  from  them 
the  names  of  the  principal  perfons  concerned,  whom  lie 
caufed  immediately  to  be  put  to  death  with  their  fa- 
milies. This  produced  fuch  dillurbances,  that,  ap- 
prehending nothing  lefs  than  a  general  revolt,  he  fet 
about  fortifying  Jerufalem  with  feveral  additional 
works,  rebuilding  Samaria,  and  putting  garrifons  into 
feveral  fortieffes  in  Judea.  Notwithftanding  this,  how- 
ever, Herod  had  Ihoitly  after  an  opportunity  of  re- 
gaining the  affections  of  his  fubjeAs  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  by  his  gcnerofKy  to  them  during  a  famine  ;  but 
as  he  foon  relapfed  into  his  former  cruelty,  their  love 
was  again  turned  into  hatred,  which  continued  till  his 
death.  ^ 

Herod  now,  about  23  B.  C.  began  to  adorn  his  Rebui 
cities  with  many  ftately  buildings.  The  moft  re-thetei 
markable  and  magnificent  of  them  all,  however,  was 
the  temple  at  Jerufalem,  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
raifed  to  a  higher  pitch  of  grandeur  than  even  Solomon 
himfelf  had  done.  Ten  thoufand  artificers  were  im- 
mediately fet  to  work,  under  the  direction  of  1000 
priefts,  the  beft  fcilled  in  carving,  mafonry,  &c.  all  of 
whom  were  kept  in  conftant  pay.  A  thoufand  carts 
were  employed  in  fetching  materials;  and  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  other  hands  were  employed,  that  every  thing 
was  got  ready  within  the  fpace  of  two  years.  After 
this  they  fet  about  pulling  down  the  old  building, 
and  rearing  up  the  new  one  with  the  fame  expedition  : 
fo  that  the  ho/y  place,  or  temple,  properly  fo  called, 
was  finifhed  in  a  year  and  an  half;  during  which  we 
are  told  that  it  never  rained  in  the  day-time,  but  only 
in  the  night.  The  remainder  was  finifhed  in  fome- 
what  more  than  eight  years.  The  temple,  properly 
fo  called,  or  holy  place,  was  but  60  cubits  high,  and 
as  many  in  breadth  ;  but  in  the  front  he  added  two 
wings  or  ihouldcrs  which  projected  20  cubits  more  on 
each  fide,  and  which  in  all  made  a  front  of  i  20  cubits 
in  length,  and  as  many  in  height  ;  with  a  gate  70 
cubits  high  and  20  in  breadth,  but  open  and  without 
any  doors.  The  ftones  were  white  marble,  2J  cubits 
in  length,  12  in  height,  and  9  in  breadth,  all  wrought 
and  polifhed  with  exquifite  beauty  ;  the  whole  refem- 
bling  a  ftattly  palace,  whofe  middle  being  confidera- 
bly  raifed  above  the  extremities  of  each  face,  made  \t 
afford  a  beautiful  vifta  at  a  great  diftance,  to  thofe 
who  came  to  the  metropolis.  Inftead  of  doors,  the 
gates  clofed  with  very  coftly  veils,  enriched  with  a 
variety  of  flowering  of  gold,  filver,  purple,  and  every 
thing  that  was  rich  and  curious  ;  and  on  each  Cde  of 
the  gates  were  planted   two  ftately   columns,   from 

whofe 
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Ki,  vvhofe  cornices  hung  golden  feftoons  and  vines,  witli 
'-—'  their  clufters  of  grapes,  leaves,  &c.  curioiiny  wiought. 
The  fuperflrufture,  however,  which  was  properly  rear- 
ed on  the  old  foundation  without  fufficlent  additions, 
proved  too  heavy,  and  funk  down  about  20  cubits; 
fo  that  its  height  was  reduced  to  100.  This  founda- 
tion was  of  an  aftonifhing  ftrength  and  height,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Jerusalem.  The 
platform  was  a  regular  fquare  of  a  ftadium  or  furlong  on 
each  fide.  Each  front  of  the  fquare  had  a  fpacious 
gate  or  entrance,  enriched  with  fuitable  ornaments  ; 
but  that  on  the  weft  had  four  gates,  one  of  which  led 
to  the  palace,  another  to  the  city,  and  the  two  others 
to  the  fuburbs  and  fields.  This  inclofure  was  fur- 
rounded  on  the  outfide  with  a  ftrong  and  high  wall  of 
large  ftoues,  well  cemented  ;  and  on  the  infide  had  on 
each  front  a  ftately  piazza  or  gallery,  fupporttd  by  co- 
lumns of  fucha  bignefs,  that  three  men  could  but  jull 
cmbiace  them,  tlieir  circumfeience  being  about  27  feet. 
There  wtre  in  all  162  of  them,  which  fupported  a  ce- 
dar cieling  of  excellent  workmanfhip,  and  formed  three 
galleries,  the  middlemoll  of  which  was  the  largeft  and 
higheit,  ic  being  45  feet  in  breadth  and  looin  height, 
whereas  thofe  on  each  fide  were  but  30  feet  wide  and 
50  in  height. 

The  piazzas  and  court  were  paved  with  marble  of 
various  colours  ;  and,  at  a  fmall  dillance  froTi  the  gal- 
leries, was  a  fecond  inclofure,  furrounded  with  a  flight 
of  beautiful  marble  rails,  with  ftately  columns  at  pro- 
per diftances,  on  which  were  engraven  certain  admo- 
nitions in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  forbid  ftiangers,  and 
thofe  Jews  that  were  not  purified,  to  proceed  farther 
under  pain  of  death.  This  inclofure  had  but  one  gate 
on  the  eaft  fide;  none  on  the  weft;  but  on  the  north 
and  fouth  it  had  three,  placed  at  equal  diftances  from 
each  other. 

A  third  inclofure  furrounded  the  temple,  properly  fo 
called,  and  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings;  and  made 
what  they  called  the  court  of  tie  Htlreius  or  IJrael'ites. 
It  was  fquare  like  the  reft:  but  the  wall  on  the  outfide 
was  furrounded  by  a  flight  of  14  fteps,  which  hid  a 
confiderable  part  of  it  ;  and  on  the  top  was  a  terrace, 
of  about  I  2  cubits  in  breadth,  which  went  quite  round 
the  whole  cindure.  The  eaft  fide  had  but  one  gate  ; 
the  weft  none  ;  and  the  north  and  fouth  four,  at  equal 
diftances.  Each  gate  was  afcended  by  five  fteps  more 
before  one  could  reach  the  level  of  the  inward  court  ; 
fo  that  the  wail  which  inclofed  it  appeared  within  to 
be  but  25  cubits  high,  though  confiderably  higher 
on  tiie  outfide.  On  the  infide  of  each  of  thofe  gates 
were  raifed  a  couple  of  fpacious  fquare  chambers,  in 
form  of  a  pavilion,  30  cubits  wide  ai>d  40  in  height, 
each  fuppoited  by  columns  of  12  cubits  in  circumfe- 
rence. 

This  Inclofure  had  likewlfe  a  double  flight  of  gal- 
leries on  the  infide,  fupported  by  a  double  row  of  co- 
lumns ;  but  the  weftern  fide  was  only  one  continued 
wall,  witiiout  gates  or  galleries.  The  women  had 
likewifc  their  particular  courts  feparate  from  that  of 
the  men,  and  one  of  the  gates  on  the  north  and  fouth 
leading  to  it. 

The  altar  of  burnt-offerings  was  likewlfe  high  and 
fpacious,  being  ao  cubits  in  breadth,  and  15  in  height. 
The  alcent  to  it  was,  according  to  the  Nlofaic  law, 
finooth,  and  without  fteps ;  and  the  altar   o;  unhewn 
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with  a  low  wall  or   rail,   which  divided  the  court  of  "^ 
the   priefts  from    that   of  the  lay   Ifraelites  ;   fo   that 
thcfe  laft  were  allowed  to  come  thus  far  to  brin.'  their 
offerings  and  facrifices ;   though   none  but  the'priefts 
were  allowed  to  come  within  that  inclofure. 

Herod  caufed  a  new  dedication  of  this  temple  to 
be  performed  with  the  utmoft  magnificence  ;  and  pre- 
fented  to  it  many  rich  trophies  of  his  former  viftorics, 
after  the  cuftom  of  the  Jewiili  monarchs. 

This,  and  many  other  magnificent  works,  however, 
did  not  divert  the  king's  attention  from  his  ufual  jea- 
loufies  and  cruelty.  His  lifter  Salome,  and  one  of  his 
fons  named  Antipater,  taking  advantage  of  this  difpo- 
fition,  prompted  him  to  murder  his  two  fons  by  Ma- 
riamne,  named  Alexander  and  Anjlolulus,  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  court  of  Auguftus  in  Italy,  and  were 
juftly  admired  by  all  who  faw  them.  His  cruelty  footi 
after  broke  out  in  an  impotent  attempt  to  deftroy  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  but  which  was  attended  with 
no  other  confequence  than  the  deftruttion  of  2Coo  in- 
nocent children  of  his  own  fubjedls.  His  milery  was 
almoft  brought  to  its  fummit  by  the  difcovery  of 
Antipater's  defigns  againft  himfelf;  who  was  accor- 
dingly tried  and  condemned  for  treafon.  Something 
ftill  more  dreadful,  however,  yet  awaited  him ;  he  was 
feized  with  a  moft  loathfome  and  incurable  difeafe,  in 
which  he  was  tormented  with  intolerable  pains,  fo 
that  his  life  became  a  burden.  At  laft  he  died,  to  the  His  deatlu 
great  joy  of  the  Jews,  five  days  after  he  had  put  Anti- 
pater to  death,  and  after  having  divided  his  kingdom 
among  his  fons  in  the  following  manner.  —  Archelaus 
had  Judca;  Antipas,  or  Herod,  was  tetrarch  of  Galilee 
and  Peiea;  and  Philip  had  the  regions  of  Trachonitis, 
Gaulon,  Batanea,  and  Panias,  which  he  erefted  like- 
wife  into  a  tetrarchy.  To  his  filter  Salome  he  gave 
50,000  pieces  of  money,  together  with  the  cities  of 
Jamnia,  Azotus,  and  Phafaclis ;  befides  fome  confide- 
rable legacies  to  his  other  relations. 

The  cruelty  of  this  monfttr  accompanied  him  to 
his  grave;  nay,  he  In  a  manner  carried  it  beyond  the 
grave.  Being  well  apprifed  that  the  Jews  would  re- 
joice at  bting  freed  from  fuch  a  tyrant,  he  bethought 
himfelf  of  the  following  Infernal  ftratagem  to  damp 
their  mirth.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  fum- 
moned  all  the  heads  of  the  Jews  to  repair  to  Jericho 
under  pain  of  death  ;  and,  on  their  arrival,  ordered 
them  all  to  be  fluit  up  In  the  circus,  giving  at  the 
fame  time  ftrldl  orders  to  his  fifter  Salome  and  her 
hulhand  to  have  all  the  prifoners  butchered  as  foon  as 
his  breath  was  gone  out.  "  By  this  means  (faid  he), 
1  ftiall  not  only  damp  the  people's  joy,  but  fecure  a  real 
mourning  at  my  death  "  Thefe  cruel  orders,  how- 
ever, were  not  put  in  execution.  Immediately  after 
the  king's  death,  Salome  went  to  the  Hippodrome, 
where  the  heads  of  the  Jews  were  detained,  caufed  the 
gates  to  be  flung  open,  and  declared  to  them,  that 
now  the  king  had  no  farther  occafion  for  their  attend- 
ance, and  that  they  might  depart  to  their  refpeclive 
homes  ;  after  which,  and  not  till  then,  the  nevvs  of  the 
king's  death  was  publiftied.  Tumults,  feditions,  and 
infurreftions,  quickly  followed.  Archelaus  was  op-j^  *j.  . 
pofed  by  his  brethren,  and  obliged  to  appear  at  Rome  (^l^oi  the"~ 
before  Auguftus,  to  whom  many  complaints  were  kingdom 
brought   againft  him.      After  heaiing   both  parties,  ^"i  A"guf- 
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tV.e  emperor  made  the  following  divifion  of  the  king- 
dom :  Archelaus  had  one  half,  under  the  title  of 
rlhnarch,  or  governor  of  a  nation  ;  together  with  a 
promife  that  he  fhould  have  the  title  oi  king,  as  foon 
as  he  Ihowed  himfelf  worthy  of  it.  This  ethnarchy 
contained  Jiidea  Propria,  Idumea,  and  Samaria  :  but 
fJiis  la!t  was  exempted  from  one-fourth  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  reft,  on  account  of  the  peaceable  beha- 
viour of  the  inhabitants  during  the  late  tumults.  The 
remainder  was  divided  between  Philip  and  Herod  ; 
the  former  of  whom  had  Trachonitis,  Batanea,  and 
Auranitis,  together  with  a  fmall  part  of  Galilee  ;  the 
latter  had  the  reft  of  Galilee  and  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Jordan.  Salome  had  half  a  million  of  filver, 
together  with  the  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azotus,  Phafaelis, 
awd  Afcalon. 

For  fome  years  Archelaus  enjoyed  his  government 
in  peace;  but  at  lad,  both  Jews  and  Samaritans,  tired 
out  with  liis  tyrannical  behaviour,  joined  in  a  petition 
to  Aiiguftus  againll  him.  The  emperor  immediately 
fuminoned  him  to  Rome,  where,  having  heard  his  ac- 
c\ifation  and  defence,  he  baniOied  him  to  the  city  of 
Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  and  confifcated  all  his  effedts. 
Judea  being  by  this  fentence  reduced  to  a  Roman 
■province,  was  ordered  to  be  taxed  :  and  Cyrenius  the 
governor  of  Syria,  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  was 
fent  thither  to  fee  it  put  in  execution  :  which  having 
done,  and  fold  the  palaces  of  Archelaus,  and  feized 
upon  all  his  treafure,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  lea- 
ving the  Jews  in  no  fmall  ferment  on  account  of  this 
Bew  tax. 

Thus  were  the  feeds  of  dilTenficn  fown  between  the 
Jews  and  Romans,  which  ended  in  the  mod  lament- 
able catallrophe  of  the  former.  The  Jews,  always 
impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke,  knew  from  their  prophe- 
cies, that  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  Mefiiah 
(hould  appear.  Of  confeciuence,  as  they  expefted  him 
to  he  a  great  and  powerful  warrior,  their  rebellious  and 
ftdltious  fplrit  was  heightened  to  the  greateft  degree  ; 
and  they  imagined  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  take 
up  arms,  and  viiftory  would  immediately  declare  on 
their  fide.  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  country 
was  never  quiet  ;  and  the  infatuated  people,  while 
they  rejetled  the  true  Mefiiah,  gave  themfelves  up  to 
the  diredion  of  every  impoftor  who  chofe  to  lead 
them  to  their  own  deftruftion.  The  governors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Romans  were  alfo  frequently  changed, 
but  feldom  for  the  better.  About  the  1 6th  year  of 
Chrill,  Pontius  Pilate  was  appointed  governor ;  the 
vhole  of  whofe  adminiftration,  according  to  Jofepbus, 
was  one  continued  fcene  of  venality,  rapine,  tyranny, 
and  every  wicked  aftioji;  of  racking  and  putting  in- 
nocent men  to  death,  untried  and  uncondemned  ;  and 
of  every  kind  of  favage  cruelty.  Such  a  governor  was 
but  ill  calculated  to  appeafe  the  ferments  occalioned 
by  the  late  tax.  Indeed  Pilate  was  fo  far  from  at- 
tempting this,  that  he  greatly  inflamed  them  by  taking 
every  occafion  'of  introducing  his  ftandards  with  ima- 
ges and  piftures,  confecrated  (hields,  &c.  into  their 
city  ;  and  at  laft  attempting  to  drain  the  treafury  of 
the  temple,  under  pretence  of  bringing  an  aqueduft 
into  Jerufalem.  The  mod  remarkable  tranfadtion  of 
his  government,  however,  was  his  condemnation  of 
Jesus  Christ:  feven  years  after  which  he  was  removed 
Iroin  Judea;  and  in  a  ihort  time  Agrippa,  the  graod- 
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fon  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  promoted   by  Caius  to     Je 
the  regal  dignity.     He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy """" 
this  honour  ;  for,  on  his  coming  into  Juda:a,   having.     ' 
raifed  a  perfecution   againft   the   Chriftians,  and   blaf-njiij, 
phemoufly   fuffering    himfelf  to  be    ftjled  a    God  by 
fome  deputies  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  he  was  miracu- 
loufly  ftruck  with  a  diftafe,   which  foon  put  an  end  to 
his  life.     The   facred  hillcrian    tells   us,   that   he   was 
eaten   of  worms ;  and    Jofephus,  that    he  was   feized 
with  moft  violent  pains  in  his  heart  and   bowels;   fo 
that  he  could  not  but  refleft  on  the  bafenefs  of  thofe 
flatterers,  who  had  but  lately  complimented  him  with 
a  kind  of  divine   immortality,  that  was  now  about  to 
expire  in  all  the  torments  and  agonies  of  a  miferable 
mortal. 

On  the  death  of  Agrippa,  Judrea  was  once  more  The 
reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  had  <'<"" 
new  governors  appointed  over  it.  Thefe  were  Venti-'^*':'' 
dius,  Felix,  Fellus  Albinus,  and  Geflius  Floras.  pfy„ 
Under  their  government  the  Jewilli  affairs  went  011 
from  bad  to  worfe;  the  country  fwarmed  with'robbera 
and  adaffins  ;  the  latter  committing  every  where  the 
moit  unheard-of  cruelties  under  the  pretence  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  about  64  A.  C.  were  joined  by  i8,ooo- 
workmen,  who  had  been  employed  in  further  repair- 
ing and  beautifying  the  temple.  About  this  time 
alfo,  Geflius  Florus,  the  lall  and  worft  governor  the 
Jews  ever  had,  was  fent  into  the  country.  Jofephus 
feems  at  a  lofs  for  words  to  defcribe  him  by,  or  dL. 
monfter  to  compare  him  to.  His  rapines,  cruelties, 
conniving  for  large  fums  with  the  banditti,  and,  in  a 
word,  his  whole  behaviour,  were  io  open  and  bare- 
faced, that  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  more  like 
a  bloody  executioner  fent  to  butcher,  than  a  magi- 
ftrate  to  govern  them.  In  this  dillracScd  ilate  of  the 
country,  many  of  the  inhabitants  forfook  it  to  feek 
for  an  afylum  fomewhere  elfe  ;  while  thofe  who  re- 
mained applied  themfelves  to  Cellius  Gvillus,  governor 
of  Syria,  who  was  at  Jerufalem  at  the  pafibver ;  be- 
feeching  him  to  pity  their  unhappy  Itate,  and  free 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  a  man  who  had  totally 
ruined  their  country.  Florus,  who  was  prefent  when 
thefe  complaints  were  brought  againft  him,  made  » 
mere  jeft  of  them  ;  and  Ceftius,  inftead  of  making  a 
ftrlft  inquiry  into  his  conduft,  difmin"ad  the  Jews  with 
a  general  promife  that  the  governor  Ihould  behave 
better  for  the  future;  and  fet  himfelf  about  computing 
the  number  of  Jews  at  that  time  in  Jerufalem,  by  the 
number  of  lambs  offered  at  that  feUival,  that  he 
might  fend  an  account  of  the  whole  to  Nero.  By  hi* 
computation,  there  were  at  that  time  in  Jerufalem 
2,556,000;  tho*  Jofephus  thinks  they  rather  amounted 
to  3,000,000. 

In  the  year  67  began  the  fatal  war  with  the  Romans,  _,  ^ 
which  was  ended  only  by  the  deflruftion  of  Jerufalem.  (i,e  ] 
The  immediate   caufe  was  the   decifion  of  a  conteftwar 
with  the  Syrians  concerning  the  city  of  Casfarea.     The  '*>« 
Jews  maJatained  that  this  city  belonged  to  them,  be-""*" 
caufe  it  had  been   built  by  Herod  ;  and  the   Syrians 
pretended  that  it  had  always  been  reckoned  a  Greek 
city,  fince  even  that  monarch  had  reared  temples  and 
ftatues  in  it.     The  conteft  at  laft   came  to  fuch   an 
height,  that  both  parties  took  up   arms  againft  each 
other.     Felix  put  an  end  to  it  for  a  time,  by  fending 
fome  of  the  chiefs  of  each  nation  to  Rome,  to  plead 
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ri.     tliei'r  eai'fe  bffore  the  emperor,  where  it  hung  in  fuf- 
-"^  penfd  lill  this  time,  wheo    Nero  decided  it  againft  the 
Jews.     No  fooncr  was  this  decilion  made  public,  than 
the   Jews  in   all  parts  of  the   country  flew    to  arms  ; 
and  though  they  were  every  where  the  lufTerers,  yet, 
from  this  fatal  period,  their  rage  never  abated.     No- 
thing was  now  to  be  heard  of  but  robberies,  murders, 
and  every  kind  of  cruelty.     Cities  and   villages  were 
filled  with  dead  bodies  of  all  ages,  even  fucking  babes. 
The  Jews,  on  their  part,  fpared  neither  Syrians  nor 
J       Romans,  where  they  got  the  better  of  them  ;   and  this 
red,  proved  the  deftruftion  of  great  numbers  of  their  peace- 
ful  brethren  :     70,000    were    mafTacred    at    Cifarea, 
50,000  at  Alexandria,  2000  at  Ptolemais,  and;  3500 
at  Jerufalera. 

A  great  number  of  aflaflins,  in  the  mean  time,  ha- 
ving joined  the  faftious  Jews  in  Jerufalem,  they  beat 
the  Romans  out  of  Antonia,  a  fortrefs  adjoining  to 
the  temple,  and  another  called  Mtijfada  ;  and  likewife 
out  of  the  towers  called  Ph'tfae!  and  Mariamne,  kill- 
ing all  who  oppofed  them.  The  Romans  were  at 
lall  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits,  that  they  capitulated  on 
the  tingle  condition  that  their  lives  IhouM  be  fpared  ; 
Botwithltanding  which,  they  were  all  mafTacrtd  by 
the  furious  zealots :  and  this  treachery  was  loon  re- 
venged on  the  faithful  Jews  of  Scythopolis.  Thefe 
had  offered  to  affill  in  reducing  their  factious  bre- 
thren ;  but  their  fincerity  being  fufpected  by  the 
rownfmcn,  they  obliged  them  to  retire  into  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,,  where,  on  the  third  night,  they  were 
jnaflacred  to  the  number  of  13,000,  and  all  their 
wealth  carried  off.  The  rebels,  in  the  mean  time, 
croffcd  the  Jordan,  and  took  the  fortrefles  of  Machajron 
and  Cyprus  ;  which  lad  they  razed  to  the  ground, 
ig_  after  having  put  all  the  Romans  to  the  fword- — This 
eftiusbronght  Cellius  Gallus,  the  Syrian  governor,  into 
Jud.va  with  all  his  forces ;  but  the  Jews,  partly  by 
treachery  and  partly  by  force,  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  country  with  the  lols  of 
500a  men. 

All  this  time  fuch  dreadful  diffenfions  reigned  a- 
mong  the  Jews,  ihat  great  numbers  of  the  better  fort 
forefeeing  the  fad  effects  of  the  rcfentment  of  the  Ro- 
mans, left  the  city  as  men  do  a  finking  velFel ;  and 
the  Chriflians,  mindful  of  their  Saviour's  predlttion, 
retired  to  Pella,  a  city  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan, 
whether  the  war  did  not  reach.  Miferable  was  the 
.  fate  of  fuch  as  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  leave 
fian  that  devoted  city.  Vefpafian  was  now  ordered  to 
jaiiift  leave  Greece,  where  he  was  at  that  time,  and  to  march 
with  all  Ipeed  into  Judea.  He  did  lo  accordingly  at 
thi  head  of  a  powerful  army,  ordrring  his  fon  Titus 
in  the  mean  time  to  bring  two  more  legions  from  A- 
lexandria  ;  but  before  he  could  reach  that  country,  the 
Jews  had  twice  attempted  to  take  the  city  of  Afcalon, 
ai^d  werff  each  time  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  lo.oco 
of  their  number.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  68,  Vef- 
pafian entered  Galilee  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  all  completely  armed  and  txcillently  difciplined. 
He  firft  took  and  burnt  Gadara:  then  he  laid  fiege  to 
Jotapa,  and  took  it  ailcr  a  ftout  rcfiilance  ;  at  which 
he  was  fo  provoked,  that  he  canfed  every  one  of  the 
Jews  to  be  maiTacrcd  or  carried  into  captivity,  not 
one  being  left  to  carry  the  dreadful  news  to  their 
brethren.     Forty  thouland  penfhcd  on  this  occafioii : 
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only    1 100  were  made  prifoners,  among  whom  wa«     Jewi. 

Jofephus  the  Jewifh  hiftorian.     Japha  next  fharcd  the  ' ^"^ 

fame  fate,  after  an  obltinate  fiege;  all  the  men  beinu- 
inaffacred,  and  the  women  and  children  carried  into 
captivity.  A  week  after  this  the  Samaritans,  who 
had  alTembied  on  Mount  Gerizzim,  wcie  almod  all  put 
to  the  fword,  or  perilhed.  Joppa  fell  the  next  viftim 
to  the  Roman  vengeance.  It  had  been  formerly  laid 
wafte  by  Ceftius  ;  but  was  now  repeopled  and  forti- 
fied by  the  feditious  Jews  who  infefted  the  country. 
It  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  (hared  the  fame  fate  with 
the  rell.  Four  thoufand  Jews  attempted  to  efcape  by 
taking  to  their  fhips  ;  but  were  driven  back  by  a  fud- 
den  tempeft,  and  all  of  them  were  drowned  or  put  to 
the  fword.  Tarichea  and  Tiberias  were  next  taken, 
but  part  of  their  inhabitants  were  fpared  on  account 
of  their  peaceable  difpofitions.  Then  followed  the 
fieges  of  Gamala,  Gifchala,  and  Itabyr.  The  firft  was 
taken  by  (lorni,  with  a  dreadful  flaughter  of  the  Jews; 
the  lad  by  ftratagem.  The  inhabitants  of  Gil'chala 
were -inclinable  to  furrcndtr :  but  a  feditious  Jew  of 
that  town,  named  yohn,  the  fon  of  Levi,  head  of  the 
faction,  and  a  vile  fellow,  oppofed  it;  and,  having  the 
mob  at  his  back,  overawed  the  whole  city.  On  the 
fabbath  he  begged  of  Titus  to  forbear  hoftilities  till 
tomorrow,  and  then  he  would  accept  his  offer  ;  but 
indead  of  that,  he  fled  to  Jerufalem  with  as  many  as 
would  follow  him.  The  Romans,  as  foon  as  they  were 
informed  of  his  flight,  purfued,  and  killed  6000  of 
his  followers  on  the  road,  and  brought  back  near  3000 
women  and  children  prifoners.  The  inhabitants  then 
furrendcred  to  Titus,  and  only  the  faftious  were  pu- 
nilhed  ;  and  tins  completed  the  reduftion  of  Galilee. 

The  Jewilh  nation  by  this  time  was  divided  into  Different 
two  very  oppoiite  parties:  the  one  forefeeing  that f^ilions 
this  war,  if  continued,  mud  end  in  the  total  ruin  of  """""S  'hft 
their  country,  were  for  putting  an  end  to  it  by  fub- •''^^''*' 
niitting  to  the  Romans  ;  the  other,  which  was  the 
remains  of  the  faction  of  Judas  Gaulonites,  breathed 
nothing  but  war  and  confufion,  and  oppofed  all  peace- 
able meafures  with  invincible  obftiuacy.  This  lad, 
which  was  by  far  the  mod  numerous  and  powerful, 
confillcd  of  ineu  of  the  vileft  and  mod  profligate  cha- 
racters that  can  be  paralleled  in  hiitory.  They  were 
proud,  ambitious,  cruel,  rapacious,  and  committed 
the  mod  horrid  and  unnatural  crimes  under  the  maik 
of  religion.  They  afSrmed  every  where,  that  it  was 
offering  the  greateft  difhonour  to  God  to  fubmit  tai 
any  earthly  potentate;  much  lefs  to  Romans  and  to 
heathens.  This,  they  faid,  was  the  only  motive  that 
induced  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  bind  themfelves 
under  the  drifted  obligations  not  to  lay  them  down 
till  they  had  either  totally  extirpated  all  foreign  au- 
thority, or  perifhed  in  the  attempt. — Tiiis  dreadful 
difTenfion  was  not  confined  to  Jerufalem,  but  had  m- 
feded  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  ofPalcdine. 
Even  houfes  and  families  were  fo  divided  again d  each 
other,  that,  as  our  Saviour  had  exprefsly  foretold,  a 
man's  greateft  enemies  were  often  thofe  of  his  own 
family  and  houfehold.  In  fliort,  if  we  may  believe 
Jofephus,  the  zealots  adted  more  like  incarnate  devili 
than  like  men  who  had  any  fenfe  of  humanity  left 
them. — This  obliged  the  contrary  party  likewife  to 
rife  up  in  arms  in  theit  own  defence  agaiuft  thofe  mif- 
creants ;  from   whom,  however,   they   fufFered  much 
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Jews,     more  than  they  did  even  from  the  exafpcrated  Ro- 

^-~^ '  mans — The  zealots  began  their  outrages  by  murder- 

Crudtv  cf  '"R  *"  '^^'^  oppofed  them  in  the  countries  round  about, 
the  zealots.  Then  they  entered  Jerufnlem  ;  but  met  with  a  ftout 
oppofition  from  the  other  party  headed  by  A  nanus, 
who  had  lately  been  high-prielt.  A  fierce  engage- 
ment enfued  between  them;  and  the  zealots  were  dri- 
ven into  the  inner  cinfture  of  the  temple,  where  they 
were  clofely  befieged.  John  of  Gifchala  above  men- 
tioned, who  had  prtteiided  to  fide  with  the  peaceable 
party,  was  then  fent  with  terms  of  accommodation  ; 
but,  inftead  of  advifmg  the  btfieged  to  accept  of  them, 
he  perfuaded  them  Hill  to  hold  out,  and  call  the  Idu- 
mcans  to  their  afiillance.  They  did  fo,  and  procured 
20,000  of  them  to  come  to  their  relief;  but  thefe  new 
allies  were  refufed  admittance  into  the  city.  On  that 
night,  however,  there  happened  fuch  a  violent  Ilorm, 
accompanied  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  an  earth- 
quake, that  the  zealots  frum  within  the  inner  court 
fawed  the  bolts  and  hinges  of  the  temple-gates  with- 
out being  heard,  forced  the  guards  of  the  beGegers, 
fallied  into  the  city,  and  led  in  the  Idumeans.  The 
city  was  inftantly  tilled  with  butcheries  of  the  mod 
horrid  kind.  Barely  to  put  any  of  the  oppofite  party 
to  death  was  thoUj;ht  too  mild  a  punilhm.ent ;  they 
mull  have  the  pleafure  of  murdering  them  by  inches : 
fo  that  they  m.ade  it  now  their  diverfion  to  put  them 
to  the  moft  exquifite  tortures  that  could  be  invented  ; 
nor  could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  difpatch  them  till 
the  vloU-nce  of  their  torments  had  rendered  them 
quite  incapable  of  fetling  them.  In  this  manner  pe- 
lifhccl  l2,o?o  perfons  of  noble  extraflion,  and  in  the 
ilower  of  their  age  ;  till  at  lall  the  Idumeans  com- 
plained fo  much  againll  the  putting  fuch  numbers  to 
death,  that  the  zealots  thought  proper  to  eredl  a  kind 
,  of  tribunal,    which,    however,   was   intended    not  for 

judgment  but  condemnation  ;  for  the  judges  having 
once  acquitted  a  perfon  who  was  manifeltly  innocent, 
the  zealots  not  only  murdered  him  in  the  temple,  but 
depofed  the  new -created  judges  as  perfons  unfit  for 
their  office. 

The  zealots,  after  having  extermmated  all  thofe  of 
any  charafter  or  diftinftion,  began  next  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  common  people.  This  obli- 
ged many  of  tlie  Jews  to  forfake  Jerufalem,  and  take 
refuge  with  the  Romans,  though  the  attempt  was 
very  hazardous ;  for  the  zealots  had  all  the  avenues 
well  guarded,  and  failed  not  to  put  to  death  fuch  as 
fell  into  their  hands.  Vefpafian  in  the  mean  time 
ilaid  at  Ci^farea  an  idle  fpeftator  of  their  outrages  ; 
well  knowing  that  the  zealots  were  fighting  for  him, 
and  that  the  llrength  of  the  Jewifh  nation  was  gra- 
dually wafting  away.  Every  thing  fucceeded  to  his 
widi.  The  zealots,  after  having  maifacred  or  driven 
away  the  oppofite  party,  turned  their  arms  againft 
sgainfteach  gach  other.  A  party  was  formed  againll  John,  under 
one  Simon  who  had  his  head- quarters  at  the  fortrefs 
of  Maffada.  This  new  mifcieant  plundered,  burned, 
and  raaffacred,  wherever  he  came,  carrying  the  fpoil 
into  the  fortrefs  above  mentioned.  To  iucreafe  his 
party,  he  caufed  a  proclamation  to  be  pubhlhed,  by 
which  he  piomifed  liberty  to  the  flaves,  and  propor- 
tionable encouragement  to  the  freemen  who  joined 
pirn.  This  ftratagem  had  the  defired  eifeil,  and  he 
fgon  faw  himfclf  at  the  head  of  a  crafiderable  army. 
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Not  thinking  himfelf,  however,  as  yet  mafter  of  force  ] 
fufScient  to  befiege  Jerufalem,  he  invaded  Idumea  *"" 
with  20,000  men.  The  Idumeans  oppofed  him  with 
25,000  ;  and  a  Iharp  engagement  enfded,  in  which 
neither  party  was  viclorioup.  But  Simon,  foon  after, 
having  corrupted  the  Idumean  general,  got  their  army 
delivered  up  to  him.  By  this  means  he  eafily  be- 
came niafter  of  the  country  ;  where  he  committed  fuch 
crueltief,  that  the  mifcrable  inhabitants  abandoned  it 
to  feek  for  fhclter  in  Jerufalem. 

In  the  city,  matters  went  in  the  fame  way.  John 
tyrannized  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Idumeans  re- 
volted, killed  a  great  number  of  his  men,  plundered 
his  palace,  and  forced  him  to  retire  ir.to  the  temple. 
In  the  mean  time  the  people,  having  taken  a  notion 
that  he  would  fally  out  in  the  night  and  fet  fire  to 
the  city,  called  a  council,  in  which  it  was  refolved  to 
admit  Simon  with  his  troops,  in  order  to  oppofe  John 
and  his  zealots.  Simon's  firfl  attempt  againll  his  rival, 
however,  was  inefFeftual,  and  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himfelf  with  befieging  the  zealots  in  the  temple. 
In  the  mean  time  the  mifcries  of  the  city  were  in- 
creafed  by  the  llarting  up  of  a  third  party  headed  by- 
one  Eleazar,  who  feized  on  the  court  of  the  priefts, 
and  kept  John  confined  within  tliat  of  tlie  Ifraclites. 
Eleazar  kept  the  avenues  fo  well  guarded,  tliat  none 
were  admitted  to  come  into  that  part  of  the  temple 
but  thofe  who  came  thither  to  offer  facrifices  ;  anci  it 
was  by  thefe  offerings  chiefly  that  he  maintained  him- 
felf and  his  men.  John  by  this  means  found  himfelf 
hemmed  in  between  two  powerful  enemies,  Simon  be- 
low, and  Eleazar  above.  He  defended  himfelf,  how- 
ever, againll  them  both  with  great  refolution  ;  and 
when  the  city  was  inveflcd  by  the  Romans,  having 
pretended  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  his  rivals, 
he  found  means  totally  to  cut  off  or  force  Eleazar's 
men  to  fubmit  to  him,  fo  that  the  fatlions  were  again 
reduced  to  two. 

The  Romans,  in  the  year  72,  began  to  advance  to-Thi 
wards  the  capital.  In  their  way  they  dellroyed  many  mai 
thoufands,  walling  the  country  as  they  went  along;™" 
and  in  the  year  73  arrived  before  the  vi-alls  of  Jerufa-''*'^ 
lem,  under  Titus  afterwards  emperor.  As  he  was  a 
man  of  an  exceedingly  merciful  difpofition,  and  greatly 
defired  to  fpare  the  city,  he  immediately  fent  offers  of 
peace  ;  but  thefe  were  rejefted  with  contempt,  and  he 
himfelf  put  in  great  danger  of  his  life,  fo  that  he  re- 
folved to  begin  the  fiege  in  form.  In  the  mean  time, 
Simon  and  John  renewed  their  hollilities  with  greater 
fury  than  ever.  John  now  held  the  whole  temple, 
fome  of  the  outparts  of  it,  and  the  valley  of  Cedron. 
Simon  had  the  whole 'city  to  range  in  ;  in  fome  parts 
of  which  John  had  made  fuch  devaflations,  that  they 
ferved  thtm  for  a  field  of  battle,  from  which  they 
fallied  unanimouny  againft  the  common  enemy  when- 
ever occafiun  ferved;  after  which  they  returned  to 
their  ufual  hollilities,  turning  their  arms  againft  each 
other,  as  if  they  had  fworn  to  make  their  ruin  more 
eafy  to  the  Romans.  Thefe  drew  ftill  nearer  to  the 
walls,  having  with  great  labour  and  pains  levelled  all  the 
ground  between  Scopas  and  them,  by  pulling  down 
all  the  houfes  and  hedges,  cutting  down  the  trees, 
and  even  cleaving  the  rocks  that  ftood  in  their  way, 
from  Scopas  to  the  tomb  of  Herod,  and  Bethara 
01  the  pool  of  ferpents }.  in  wluch  work  fo  many 
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hands  were  employed,  that  they  finiflied  it  in  four 
days. 

Whiltl  this  was  doincj,  Titus  fent  the  beficged  foitie 
offers  of  peace  ;  and  Jofephus  was  pitched  upon  to  be 
the  meflVnger  of  them  :  but  they  were  rcji.'tled  with 
indignation.  He  fent  a  fecond  time  Nica.ior  and  Jo- 
fephus with  frefh  offers,  and  the  former  received  a 
wound  in  )iis  Ihoulder  ;  upon  which  Titus  refolved  to 
begin  the  aifauU  in  good  earnell,  and  ordered  his  men 
to  rafe  the  fuburbs,  cut  down  all  the  trees,  and  nle 
the  materials  to  raife  platforms  againll  the  wall.  Every 
thing  was  now  carried  on  with  invincible  ardour;  the 
Romans  began  to  play  their  engines  againll  the  city 
with  all  their  might.  The  Jews  had  likewifc  their 
machines  upon  the  walls,  which  they  plied  with  im- 
common  fury  :  they  had  taken  them  lately  from  Ce- 
ilius  :  but  were  fo  ignorant  in  their  ufe,  that  they  did 
little  execution  with  them,  till  they  were  better  in- 
ftrufted  by  feme  Roman  deferltrs:  till  then,  their 
chief  fuccefs  was  rather  owing  to  their  frequent  fallics  ; 
but  the  Roman  legions,  who  had  all  their  towers  and 
machines  btfore  tliim,  made  terrible  havock.  The  leaft 
ilones  they  threw  were  near  ico  weight  ;  arid  thefe 
they  could  throw  the  length  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a- 
gainll  the  city,  and  with  fuch  a  force,  that  they  could 
do  mifchitf  on  thofe  that  flood  at  fome  dillance  be- 
hind them.  Titus  had  reared  three  towers  50  cubits 
high;  one  of  which  happening  to  fall  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  greatly  alarmed  the  Roman  camp,  who  itn- 
mediatcly  ran  to  arms  at  the  noife  of  it  ;  but  Titus, 
upon  knowing  the  caufc,  clifmlffcd  them,  and  caufed 
it  to  be  fet  up  again.  Thefe  towers,  being  plated 
with  iron,  the  Jews  tried  in  vain  to  fet  fire  to  them, 
but  were  at  length  forced  to  retire  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  fhot  ;  by  which  the  battering  rams  were  now  at 
full  liberty  to  play  againft  the  wall.  A  breach  was 
foon  made  in  it,  at  which  the  Romans  entered  ;  and 
the  Jews,  abandoning  this  laft  inclofure,  retired  be- 
hind the  next.  This  happened  about  the  28th  of  A- 
pril,  a  fortnight  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiege. 

John  defcnd>.d  the  temple  and  the  caflle  of  Anto- 
tila,  and  Simon  the  reil  of  the  city.  Titus  marched 
clofe  to  the  fecond  wall,  and  plied  his  battering-rams 
fo  furioufly,  that  one  of  the  towers,  which  looked  to- 
wards the  north,  gave  a  prodigious  Ihake.  The  men 
who  were  in  It,  made  a  iignal  to  the  Romans,  as  if 
they  would  furrender;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fent  Si- 
mon word  to  be  ready  to  give  thtm  a  warm  recep- 
tion. Titus,  having  difcovered  their  ftratagem,  plied 
his  work  more  furioufly,  whiUl  the  Jtws  that  were  in 
the  tower  fet  it  on  fire,  and  flung  tlitmft-lves  into  the 
flames.  The  tower  being  fallen,  gave  them  an  en- 
trance Into  the  fecond  inclofure,  five  days  after  gain- 
ing the  firil  ;  and  Titus,  who  was  bent  on  favlng  the 
city,  would  not  fuffer  any  part  of  the  wall  or  ftreets 
to  be  deniolilhed;  which  left  the  breach  and  lanes  fo 
narrow,  that  v/hen  his  men  were  furioufly  lepulfed  by 
Simon,  they  had  not  room  enough  to  make  a  quick 
retreat,  fo  that  there  was  a  number  of  them  killed  in 
it.  This  ovcrfight  was  quickly  teftilied;  and  the  at- 
tack renewed  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  place  was  car- 
ried four  days  after  their  tirll  repulfe. 

'J"he  famine,  raging  in  a  terrible  manner  In  the  city, 
was  foon  followed  by  a  pell  Hence  ;  and  as  thefe  two 
dreadful  judgments  increafed,  fo  did  the  rage  of  the 
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fadllous,  who,  by  their  Intcftine  feuds,  had  delhoyeil 
fuch  quantities  of  provlfion,  tliat  they  were  fo:ced  to 
prey  upon  the  people  with  the  moft  unheard-of  crus- 
ty. They  forced  their  houfcs;  and,  if  they  found  any 
viftuals  in  them,  they  butchered  them  for  not  appri- 
ling  them  of  it ;  and,  if  they  found  nothing  but  bare 
walls,  which  was  aimjfl  every  where  the  cafe,  tliey 
put  them  to  the  moil  fevere  tortures,  under  pretence 
that  they  had  fome  provlfion  concealed.  "  1  Ihould 
(fays  Jofephus)  undertake  an  imp  )flible  tadv,  were  I 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  cruelties  of  thofe  im- 
pious wretches  ;  It  will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  I  do 
not  think,  that  fince  the  cn.ation  any  city  ever  fuffcr- 
ed  fuch  dreadful  calamities,  or  abounded  with  men  fo 
fertile  In  all  kinds  of  vvlckednefs." 

Titus,  who  knew  their  miferable  condition,  and  was 
fllU  willing  to  fpare  them,  gave  them  four  days  to 
cool  ;  during  which  he  cauftd  his  army  to  be  muller- 
ed,  and  provilions  to  be  dlilrlbuted  to  them  In  fisht  of 
the  Jews,  who  flocked  upon  the  walls  to  fee  it  _  „,.,,„ 
fcphus  was  fent  to  fpcak  to  them  afrelli,  and  to  exhort  neace  re. 
them  not  to  run  themfelves  into  an  inevitable  ruin  byi'^'^''!- 
obilinately  perlllling  in  the  defence  of  a  place  which 
could  hold  out  but  a  very  little  Ville,  and  which  the 
Romans  looked  upon  already  as  their  own.  But  tills 
flubborn  people,  after  many  bitter  inveilives,  be/an 
to  dart  their  arrows  at  him  ;  at  which,  not  at  all  dlf- 
couraged,  he  went  on  with  greater  vehemence  :  but 
all  the  eScft  it  wrought  on  them  was,  that  It  pre- 
vailed on  great  numbers  to  Ileal  away  privately  to  the 
Romans,  whilll  the  reft  became  only  the  more  delpe- 
rate  and  refolute  to  hold  out  to  the  laft,  in  fpite  of  Ti- 
tus's merciful  offers. 

To  haflen  therefore  their  deftined  ruin,  he  caufed 
the  city  to  be  furrounded  with  a  ftrong  wall,  to  pre- 
vent either  their  receiving  any  fuccours  or  provilioa 
from  abroad,  or  their  efcaping  his  refentment  by  flight. 
This  wall,  which  was  near  40  lladia  or  five  miles  In 
circuit,  was  yet  carried  on  with  fuch  fpced,  and  by  fo 
many  hands,  that  it  was  finllhed  In  three  days  ;  by 
which  one  may  guefs  at  the  ardour  of  the  beficgcrs  to 
make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  city. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  be  feen  thro'  the  flreets 
of  Jerufalem  but  heaps  of  dead  bodies  rotting  above 
ground,  walking  flveletons,  and  dying  wretches.  Ao 
many  as  were  caught  by  the  Romans  in  their  failles, 
Titus  caufed  to  be  crucified  in  fight  of  the  town,  to  in- 
ject a  terror  among  the  reft  :  but  the  zealots  gave  ic 
out,  that  they  were  thofe  who  fled  to  him  for  protec- 
tion; which  when  Titus  underilood,  he  fent  a  prifoner 
witli  his  hands  cut  off  to  undeceive,  and  affure  them, 
that  he  fpared  all  that  voluntarily  came  over  to  him  ; 
which  encouraged  great  numbers  to  accept  his  offers,. 
tho'  the  avenues  were  clofely  guarded  by  the  factious, 
who  put  all  to  death  who  were  caught  going  on  that 
errand.  A  greater  mifchicf  than  that  was,  that  eveu 
thofe  who  efcaped  fafe  to  the  Ro.-nan  camp  were  mi- 
ferably  butchered  by  the  foldlers,  from  a  notion  which. 
thefe  had  taken  that  they  had  fwallowed  great  quan- 
tities of  gold;  infomuch  that  two  thoufand  of  them- 
were  ripped  up  in  one  night,  to  come  at  their  fuppo- 
fed  treafure.  When  Titus  was  apprifed  of  thij  bar-- 
barity,  he  would  have  condemned  aU  thofe  butchering 
wretches  to  death  ;  but  they  proved  fo  numerous,  that 
he  was  forced  to  fpare  them,  and  contented  himfelf. 
6  with. 
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with  fending  a  proclamation  thro'  his  cattip,  that  as 
many  as  (houl<l  be  fufpedted  thenceforward  of  that  hor- 
rid villany,  friould  be  put  to  immtdiute  death  :  yet 
did  not  this  deter  many  of  them  frum  it,  only  they 
did  it  n\orc  privately  than  before  ;  fo  greedy  were  they 
of  that  bewitching  metal.  AH  this  while  the  dtfcftign 
increafed  Hill  more  thro'  the  inhumanity  of  the  fadion 
within,  who  made  the  miferies  and  dying  groans  of 
-tlieir  (tarving  brethren  the  fubjeft  of  their  cruel  mirth, 
and  carried  theii-  barbarity  even  to  the  (heathing  of 
their  fwords  in  fport  in  thofe  poor  wretches,  «nder  pre- 
tence of  trying  their  (harpnefs. 

When  they  found  therefore  that  neither  their  guards 
nor  fevtiities  could  prevent  the  people's  flight,  they 
had  recourfe  to  another  Ibatagem  equally  impious  and 
cruel :  wiiich  was,  to  hire  a  pack  of  vile  pretenders  to 
prophecy,  to  go  about  and  encourage  the  defpairing 
remains  of  the  people  to  expedt  a  fpeedy  and  miracu- 
lous deliverance;  and  this  impoilure  proved  a  greater 
expedient  with  that  infatuated  nation  than  their  other 
precautions. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dreadful  than  the  fami(hed 
condition  to  which  they  were  now  reduced.  Tiie  poor, 
■'havuig  nothing  to  t,<nl  to  but  the  Roman's  mercy  or 
a  fpeedy  death,  ran  all  hazards  to  get  out  of  the  city; 
and  if  in  their  flight,  and  wandering  out  for  herbs  or 
ary  other  fullenance,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  any  of 
Titus's  parties  fent  about  to  gu?,rd  the  avenues,  they 
were  unintrclfully  fcourged,  and  crucified  if  they  made 
the  leall  refillance.  The  rich  within  the  walls  were 
now  forced,  though  in  the  moll  private  manner,  to  give 
half,  or  all  they  were  worth,  for  a  meafure  of  wheat, 
and  the  middling  fort  for  one  of  barley.  This  thty 
were  forced  to  convey  into  fome  private  place  in  their 
houfts,  and  to  feed  upon  it  as  it  was,  without  daring 
to  pound  or  grind  it,  much  lefs  to  boil  or  bake  it,  lell 
the  noil'e  or  fmell  (liould  draw  the  rapacious  zealots  to 
come  and  tear  it  from  them.  Not  that  thtfe  were  re- 
duced to  any  real  want  of  provifions,  but  they  had  a 
double  end  in  this  barbarous  phinder  ;  to  wit,  the  ftar- 
ving  what  they  cruelly  llyled  all  ufelefs  perfons,  and 
the  keeping  their  own  llores  in  refcrve.  It  was  upon 
this  fad  and  pinching  juntlute,  that  an  unhappy  mo- 
ther was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  butchering  and 
eating  her  own  child. 

When  this  news  was  fprcad  through  the  city,  the  hor- 
ror and  confternation  were  as  univerfal  as  they  were 
inexprtifible.  It  was  then  that  they  began  to  think 
themfclves  forfakcn  by  the  Divine  Providence,  and  to 
expcdt  the  moft  terrible  effects  of  his  anger  agaiult  the 
poor  remains  of  their  nation ;  iniomuch  that  they  be- 
gan to  envy  thofe  that  had  perilhed  before  them,  and 
to  wifh  their  turn  might  come  before  the  fad  expected 
catallrophe.  Their  fears  were  but  too  jull;  fince  Ti- 
tus, at  tiie  very  liril  hearing  &f  this  inhuman  deed, 
fwore  the  total  extirpation  of  city  and  people.  "  Since 
(faid  he)  they  have  fo  often  refufed  my  proffers  of 
pardon,  and  huvc;  preferred  war  to  peace,  rebellion  to 
obedience,  and  famine,  fuch  a  dreadful  one  efpecially, 
ti>  plenty,  I  am  determined  to  bury  that  accurfed  me- 
tiopohs  undel-  its  ruins,  that  the  fun  may  never  ihoot 
his  beams  on  a  city  where  the  mothers  feed  on  the  iklh 
of  their  children,  and  the  fathers,  no  lefs  guilty  than 
they,  choofe  to  drive  them  to  fuch  extremitiesj  rather 
than  lay  down  their  arms." 
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The  dreadful  aftion  happened  about  the  end  of  July, 
by  which  time  the  Romans,  having  purfued  their  at-  * 
tacks  with  frclh  vigour,  made  themlclves  matters  of 
the  fortrefs  Antoniaj  which  obliged  the  Jevi'S  to  let 
fire  to  thofe  Itately  galleries  which  joined  it  to  the 
tempk,  kit  tl'.ey  Tnouid  afford  an  ealy  paflage  to  the 
beliegers  into  this  lalt.  About  the  fame  time  Titus, 
with  much  difiiculty,  got  materials  for  raifing  new 
mounds  and  terraces,  in  order  to  halten  the  fiege,  and 
fave,  if  poffible,  the  fad  remains  of  that  once  glorious 
rtruAiire  ;  but  bis  pity  proved  flill  worfe  and  worfe 
bellowed  on  thofe  obllinate  wretches,  who  only  be- 
came the  more  furious  and  defperate  by  it.  Titus  at 
length  caufed  fire  to  be  fet  to  the  gates,  after  havinjj 
had  a  very  bloody  encounter,  in  which  his  men  were 
repulfed  with  lofs.  The  jews  were  fo  terrified  at  it, 
that  they  fuftercd  themlclves  to  be  devoured  by  the 
flames,  without  attempting  cither  to  extinguifh  thenn 
or  fave  themfelves.  All  this  while  Julephus  did 
not  ceafe  exhorting  the  infatuated  people  to  furren- 
der,  to  repreient  to  them  the  dreadful  confequences 
of  an  obllinate  refillance,  and  to  alfure  them  that  it 
was  out  of  mere  compafTion  to  them  that  he  thus  ha- 
zarded his  own  life  to  fave  theirs :  he  received  one  day 
fuch  a  wound  in  his  head  by  a  Hone  from  the  battle- 
ments, as  laid  him  for  dead  on  the  ground.  The  Jews 
fallled  out  immediately,  to  have  teized  on  his  body  ; 
but  the  Romans  proved  too  quick  and  llrong  for  them, 
and  carried  him  oil". 

By  this  time  the  two  faftions  within,  but  efpecially 
that  of  Juhn,  having  plundered  rich  and  poor  of  all 
they  had,  fell  alfo  on  the  treafury  of  the  temple, 
whence  John  took  a  great  quantity  of  golden  uten- 
fils,  together  with  thofe  magnificent  gifts  which  had 
been  prelented  to  that  facred  place  by  the  Jewifh  kings, 
by  Augudus,  Llvia,  and  many  other  foreign  princes, 
and  melted  them  all  to  his  own  ufe.  The  repofitories 
of  the  facred  oil  which  was  to  maintain  the  lamps,  and 
of  the  wine  which  was  referved  to  accompany  the  ufual 
facrifices,  were  likewlfe  feizcd  upon,  and  turned  into 
common  ufe  ;  and  the  lall  of  this  to  fuch  excefs,  as 
to  make  himfelf  and  his  party  drunk  with  it.  All 
this  while,  not  only  the  zealots,  but  many  of  the 
people,  were  iUll  under  fuch  an  infatuation,  that  tho' 
the  fortrefs  Antonia  was  loll,  and  nothing  left  but 
the  temple,  which  the  Romans  were  preparing  to  bat- 
ter down,  yet  they  could  not  perfuade  themfelves,  that 
God  would  fuffer  that  holy  place  to  be  taken  by  hea- 
thens, and  were  Hill  expecting  fome  fudden  and  mira- 
culous deliverance.  Even  that  vile  monfter  John, 
who  commanded  there,  either  ieemcd  confident  of  it, 
or  elfe  endeavoured  to  make  them  think  him  fo..  For, 
when  Jofephus  was  fent  for  the  lali  time  to  upbraid 
his  obllinattly  expofing  that  facred  building,  and  the 
miferable  remains  of  God's  people,  to  fudden  and 
fure  dellruCtion,  he  only  anfwered  him  with  the  bit- 
tereft  invectives  ;  adding,  that  he  was  defending-  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  which  he  was  lure  could  not  be  taken 
by  any  human  force.  Jofephus  in  vain  reminded  him 
of  the  many  ways  by  wliich  he  had  polluted  both  city 
and  temple  ;  and  in  particular  of  the  feas  of  blood 
which  he  caufed  to  be  Ihed  in  both  thofe  facred  places, 
and  which,  he  allured  him  from  the  old  propliecies» 
were  a  certain  fign  and  forerunner  of  their  fpeedy  fur* 
render  and  dellruftion,     Jobn  reaiained.as  inflexible 
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as  if  all  the  prophets  had  afuired  him  of  a  deh'verance;  Aiigult ;  and,  on  the  next  day,  Titus,  having  given 

till  at  length   Titus,   forefseing  the  inevitable  ruin  of  orders  to  extinguidi   the  fire,  called   a  council,   to  de- 

that  (late!/  cdiiice,  which  he  was   ftill  extremely  de-  termine  whether  the  remainder  of  the   temple  fhonld 

firous  to  fave,    vouchfafed  even    himfelf   to  ipeak  to  be  faved  or   dernoliilied.       Thr.t  general  was   ftill  for 


Jews. 


the  former,  and  mcfl  of  the  reft  declared  for  the  lat- 
ter;  alleging,  that  it  was  no  longer  a  temple,  but  a 
fcene  of  war  and  flaughter,  and  that  the  Jews  would 
never  be  at  reft  as  long  as  any  part  of  it  was  left" 
ftanding:  but  when  they  found  Titus  ftifHy  bent  on 
prefcrving  fo  noble  an  edifice,  againft  which  he  told 
them  ht  co\iId  have  no  quarrel,  they  all  came  over  to 
the  caftle  Antonia,  he  caufed  a  confidcrable  part  of  his  mind.  The  next  day,  Auguli  the  loth,  was 
the  wail  to  be  pulled  down,  and  levelled  ;  which  pro-  therefore  determined  for  a  general  affault  :  and  the 
ved  fo  very  ftrong,  that  it  took  him  14)  feven  whole  night  before  the  Jews  made  two  dtfpcrate  fah'ies  on 
days,  by  which  time  they  were  far  advanced  in  the  the  Romans  ;  in  the  laft  of  which,  thcfe,  being  time- 
month  of  July,  ly  fuccoured  by  Titus,  beat  them  back  into  their  in- 
It  was  on  the  17th  day  of  that  month,  ns  all  Jofe-     clufure. 


them,  and  to  perfuade  them  to  furrender.  But  the 
faftiou',  looking  upon  this  condenfcenfion  as  the  ef- 
feita  of  his  fear  rather  than  generofity,  only  grew  the 
more  furious  upon  it,  and  forced  him  at  lalt  to  come 
to  thofe  extremities,  which  he  had  hitherto  endeavour- 
ed to  avoid.  That  his  army,  which  was  to  attack  the 
temple,   might  have  the  freer  paffage  towards  it  thro' 


ificeui-  pjjus's  copies  have  it,  that  the  daily  facrifice  cea(ed  for 
"^  ^  '  the  firft  time  fince  its  reftoration  by  the  brave  Judas 
Maccabeus,  there  being  no  proper  perfoii  left  in  the 
temple  to  offer  it  up.  Titus  caufed  the  facliouF  to  be 
feverely  upbraided  for  it;  exhorted  John  to  fit  up 
whom  he  would  to  perform  that  ofrice,  rather  than  fuf- 
fer  the  fervice  of  God  to  be  fct  afide ;  and  then  chal- 
lenged him  and  his  party  to  come  out  of  the  temple, 


But  whether  this  laft  Jewifii  effort  exafperatcd  the 
befiegers,  or,  whicii  is  more  likely,  as  Jofephus  thinks, 
puftied  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  one  of  the  Roman 
foldicrs,  of  his  own  accord,  took  up  a  blazing  fire- 
brand, and,  getting  on  his  comrade's  fiioulders,  threw 
it  into  one  of  the  apartments  that  furrounded  the  fanc- 
tuary,  through  a  window.  This  immediately  fet  the 
whole  north-fide  in  a   flame  up  to  the   tiiird  Itory,  on 


and  fight  on  a  more  proper  ground,  and  thereby  lave  the  fame  fatal  day  and  month  in  which  it  had  been 
that  facred  edifice  from  the  fury  of  the  Roman  troops,  formerly  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Titus,  who  was 
When  nothing  could  prevail  on  them,  they  began  to  gone  to  rtft  himfelf  a  while  in  his  pavilion,  was  avvaked 
fet  fire  again  to  the  gallery  which  yielded  a  communi-  at  the  noife,  and  ran  immediately  to  give  orders  to 
cation  between  the  temple  and  the  caftle  Antonia.  The  have  the  fire  extinguifhed.  He  called,  prayed,  threat- 
Jews  had  already  burnt  about  20  cubits  of  it  in  length;  ened,  and  even  caned  his  men,  but  in  vain  ;  the  con- 
l)Ut  this  fecond  blaze,  which  was  likewife  encouraged  fufion  was  fo  great,  and  the  fuldiers  fo  obftinately  bent 
by    the    bcfieged,    confumed    about    14    more;    after  npon  deftroying  all  that  was  left,  that  he  was  neither 


which,  they  beat  down  what  remained  ftanding.  On 
the  27th  of  July,  the  Jews,  having  filled  part  of  the 
weftern  portico  with  cwmbuftible  matter,  made  a  kind 
of  flight;  npon  which,  fome  of  the  forwardtft  of  the 
Romans  having  fcaled  up  to  tlie  top,  the  Jews  fet  fire 


heard  nor  minded.  Thofe  that  flocked  thither  from 
the  camp,  inftead  of  obeying  his  orders,  were  bufy, 
either  in  killing  the  Jews,  or  in  increafing  the  flameSo 
When  Titus  obferved  that  all  his  endeavours  were 
vain,  he  entered  into  the  fanftuary  and  the  moft  ho- 
to  it,  which  flamed  with  fuch  fudden  fury,  that  many  ly  place,  in  which  he  found  flill  fuch  fumptuous  uten- 
of  the  former  were  confumed  in  it,  and  the  reft,  ven-  fils  and  other  riches  as  even  exceeded  all  that  had 
turing  to  jump  down  from  the  battlements,  were,  all  been  told  him  of  it.  Out  of  the  former  he  faved  the 
but  one,  cruftied  to  death.  golden  candleftick,  the  table  of  flic w  bread,   the  altar 

On  the  very  next  day,  Titus  having  fet  fire  to  the  of  perfumes,  all  of  pure  gold,  and  the  book  or  volume 
north  gallery,  which  inclofed  the  outer  court  of  the  of  tl\e  law,  wrapped  up  in  a  rich  gold  tift"ue  :  but  irj 
temple,  from  fort  Antonia  to  the  valley  of  Cedron,  got  the  latter  he  found  no  utenfils,  becaufa,  in  all  proba- 
an  eafy  admittance  into  it,  and  forced  the  befieged  in-  hility,  they  had  not  maue  a  frefti  ark  fince  that  of  So- 
to that  of  the  priefts.  He  tried  in  vain  fix  days  to  bat-  lomon  had  been  loft.  Upon  his  coming  out  of  that 
ter  down  one  of  the  galleries  of  that  precinA  with  an  facrtd  place,  fome  other  foldicrs  f^t  fire  to  it,  and  obli- 
helepolis :  he  was  forced  to  mount  his  battering-rams  ged  thofe  that  had  ftaid  behind  to  come  out  ;  they  all 
on  the  terrace,  which  was  raifcd  by  this  time;  and  yet  fell  foul  on  the  plunder  of  it,  tearing  even  the  gold 
the  ftrcngth  of  this  wall  was  fuch,  that  it  eluded  the  plating  off  the  gates  and  timber-work,  and  carried  off 
force  of  thefe  alfo,  tho' others  of  his  troops  were  bufy  all  the  coflly  utenfils,  robes,  &c.  they  found,  info- 
in  fapping  it.  When  they  found  that  neither  rams  nor  much  that  tliere  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  en- 
fapping  could    gain    ground,    they   bethought    them-     rich  himfelf  by  it.  ^~ 

felves  of  fcaling  ;  but  were  vigoroufly  repulfed  in  the         An  horrid  maffacre  followed  foon  after,  in  which  a  A  drcadf-jj 
_        attempt,  with  the  lofs  of  fome  flandards,  and  a  num-     great  many  thonfands  periihed ;   fome  by  the   flames, '"^'^"^ 
elates    ber  of  men.     When  Titus  therefore  foun<l  that    his     others  by  the  fall  from  the  battlements,  and  a  great- 
'fie         d^efire  of  faving  that  building  was  like  to  coft  fo  many     er   number    by   the    enemy's   Avord,    which    dellroy- 
-.ple  kt   lives,  he    fet  fire   to  the    gates,    which,   being  plated     ed  all   it   met  with,    witliout   diftinflion  of  age,   fex,. 
with  filver,  burnt  all  that  night,  whilft  the  metal  dropt     or  quality.     Among  them  were  upwards  of  6000  per- 
^own  in  the  melting.     The  flame  foon  commimicated     ions  who  had   been   feduced    thither   by  a  falfe  pro» 
jtfelf  to  the  porticoes  and  galleries;  which  th^  befieged     phet,   who    promifed    them    that    they   fliould   find  a 
teheld  without  offering  to  Hop  it,  but  contented  them-     fpeedy  and  miraculous   relief  there  on   that  very  day. 
felves  with  fending  whole  volleys   of  impotent  curies     Some  of  thein  remained  five  whole  days  on  the  top  of 
againft.  the  Romaos.     Thib  was  doEc  on  the  eighth  of    the  walls,  and  afterwards  threw  iliemfelves  on  the  genc- 
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Jews,      ral's  mercy;   but  were  anfwered  that  tliey  bad  outllaid     ed  by    wild  beads.     The   number  of  thofe  prifoners      Jew 
—~v~~'  the  time,  and  were  led  to  execution.    The  Romans  car-     amounted  to  97,000,  belides  about  1 1,000  more,  who  "~~v 
jied  their  fury  to  the  burning  of  all  the  treafure-hou-     were  either   ftarved  thiough  ntgleft,  or  ftarved  them- 
fes  of  tlic  place,  tho'  they  weie  full  of  the  richeit  fur-     felves  through  fuUennefs  and  defpair. — The  whole  nura- 
uiture,  plate,  vellments,    and    other   things  of  value,     ber  of  Jews  who  perifhed  in  this  war  is  computed  at  up- 
which  had   been   laid  up  in   thoTe   places  forfecuiity.     wards  of  1,400,000. 

In  a  word,  they  did  not  ceafe  burning  and  butchering,         Belides  thefe,  however,   a  vaft  number  perifhed  in 

till  they  had  deftroyed  all,  except  two  of  the  temple-     caves,    woods,    wildcrneffes,    common-fewers,   &c.  of 

gates,  and  that  part  of  the  court  which  was  deftined     whom  no  computation  could  be    made      Whilll  the 

for  the  vvomen.  foldiers  were  Hill  bufy  in  burning  the   remains  of  the 

In  the  mean  time  the  feditious  made  fuch   a  vigo-     city,  and  viliting  all  the   hiding-places,    where   they 

rous  pufh,  that  they  efcapcd  the  fury  of  the   Romans,    killed  numbers  of  poor  creatures  who  had  endeavoured  smum 

at  Icaft  for  the  prcfent,  and  retired  into  the  city.     But     to    evade   their  cruelty,  the  two  grand   rebels  Simon  Johat; 

here  thty  found  all  the  avenues  fo  well  guarded,   that     and  John  were  found,  and  leferved  for  the  triumph  of 

there  was  no  pofiibillty  left  for  them  to  get  out  ;  %vhich     the    conqueror.      John,   being   pinched   with  hunger, 

obliged    them    to    fecure    ihemfetvcs  as  well  as  they     foon  came  out ;  and  having  begged  his  life,  obtamed 

could  on  the  fouthfide  of  it,  from  whence  Simon,  and    it;   but  was  condemned  to  perpetual    imprifoument. 

John   of  Gifchala,  fent  to  dcArc  a  parity  with  Titng.     Simon,  whofc  retreat  had  been  better  ftored,  held  out 

Thty  were   anfwercd,   that  though  they  had  been  the     till  the  end  of  Oitober.      The   two    chiefs,  with   700 

caule  of  all  this  bloodlbcd  and  ruin,  ytt  they   Ihould     of  the   handfomtll  Jewifli  captives,  were  made  to  at- 

liave  their  lives  fpared,  if  they  laid  down   their  arms,     tend  the   triumphal  chariot;  after  which  Simon  was 

and   furrtndercd  ihemhlves  prifoners.     To  this  they     dragged    thiough  the  llreets  with    a  rope  about  his 

teplicd,  that    they  had    engaged  themfelves,  by  the     neck,  fevercly  fcourged,  and  then  put  to  death  ;  and 

moll  folemn  oaths,  never  to  furrender;  and  therefore,     John   was  fcnt  into  perpetual  imprifonment. — Three 

only  begged  leave  to  retire   into   the  mountains   with     cadles  dill  remained  unlnken,  namely,  Herodion,  Ma- 

thtir  wives  and   children  :  which   infolence  fo  exafpe-     chx-ron,   and  Mdflada.      'I'iie  two  former  capitulated  ; 

lattd  the  Roman  general,   that  he  caufed  an  herald  to    but  Maflada   held   out.     The  place  was  exceedingly  u^c^^° 

bid  them  ('and  to  their  defence;  for  that  not  one  of     ilrong  both  by   nature  and    art,  well  ftorcd  with  all  ^nd  nf 

them  fliould  be  fpared,  fince  they  had  rejefttd  his  lall     kinds  of  piovifions,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  par-jarriru 

otters   of  pardon.      Immediately   after   this,   he  aban-     rifon  of  zealots,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  one  Elea- '^''^''^' 

doned    the   city   to  the  fury  of  the  foldieis,  who  fell     zar,  the  grandfon  of  Judas  Gaulonites,  formerly  men- 

forthwith  on  plundering,  fetling  fire  every  where,  and     tioned.     The  Roman  general  having  in  vain  tried  his 

jnurdering  all   that   fell  into   their   hands  ;  whilft  the     engines  and  batteiing-rams  againll  it,  bethought  him- 

fafticus,  who   were  left,  went  and  foitified  themfelves    felf  of  furrounding  it  with  a  high  and  Ilrong   wall, 

in  the  royal  palace,  where  they  killed  8000  Jews  who    and  then  ordeied  the   gates  to  be  fet  on  fire.     The 

had  taken  refuge  there.  wind  pudied  the   flames  fo  fiercely  againll  the  Jews, 

In  the  mean  time,  great  preparations  were  making    that  Elcazar  in  defpair  perfuaded  them   firft   to    kill 

for  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  upper  city,  efpecially  on    their  wives  and  children,  and  then  to  choofe  ten  mett 

the   royal   palace  ;  and  this  took  them   up  from    the    by  lot,  who  fhould  kill  all  the  reft  ;   and  Irllly  one  out 

20th    of   Augufl    to    the   7th  of  September,  during    of  the  furviving  ten  to  dilpatch  them  and  himfclf ;   on- 

•which  time  great  numbers  came  and  made   their  fub-    ly  this  lall  man  was  ordered  to  let  fiic  to  the  place  be- 

}niirion  to  Titus.     The  warlike  engines  then  played  fo    foie  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.      All  this  was  ac- 

furioufly  on  the  factious,  that  they  were  taken  with  a    cordingly  done  ;   and  on  the  morrow,  when  the  Romans 

fudden   panic;  and,    inllead  of  fleeing  into  the  towers    were   preparing   to   fcale   the  walls,  they  were  greatly 

of  Hippicos,  Phafael,  or  Mariamne,  which  were  yet    furprifcd  neither  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  move.      On 

X;Utakcn,  and  fo  flrong  that  nothing  but  famine  could    this  they  made  fuch  an  hideous  outcry,  that  two  wo- 

liave  reduced  them,  they  ran  like  madmen  towaids  Si-     men,  who  had  concealed   themfelves   in   an  aquedutl, 

loah,  v>'ith  a  dtfign  to  have  attacked  the  wall   of  cir-    came  forth  and  acquainted  them   with   the  defperate 

cumvallation,  and  to  have  efcaped  out  of  the  city  ;    cataflrophe  of  the  befieged. 

but,  being  there  repuUed,  they  were  forced  to  go  and         Thus  ended  the  Jewilli  nation  and  worfhip  ;    "or  g^^^^ 
hide  themfelves  in  the  public  finks  and  common  few-    have  tlicy  ever  fince  been  able  to  regain  the  fmalieftjews 
trs,  fome  one  way  and  fome  another.     All  whom  the    footing  in  the  country  of  Judca,  nor  indeed  in  any  the  (1< 
Romans  could  find  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  ci-    other  country  on  earth,  though  there  is  fcarce  any  part ''""  '^ 
ty  was  fet  on  fire.     This  was  on   the  eighth  of  Sep-    of  the  globe  where  they  are  not  to  be  found.     They 
timber,  when  the  city  was  taken  and  entered  by  Ti-     continue  their  vain  expeftations  of  a   MelTiah  to  deli- 
tus.     He  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  maffacre  ;  but     ver  them  from  the  low  ellate  into  which  they  are  fal- 
his  men  killed  all,   except    the  moft  vigorous,  whom     len  ;   and,  notwithllanding  their  repeated  difappoint- 
ihey  Ihut  up  in  the  porch  of  the  women  jufl  mention-     ments,  there  are  few  who  can  ever  be  perfuaded  to 
td.      Fronto,  who  had  the  care  of  them,  refervtd  the     embrace  Chriilianity.     Their  ceremonies  and  religious 
youngell  and  moft    beautiful    for    Titus's    triumph;     worfliip   ought   to  be  taken   from    the  law  of  Mofes  ; 
and  lent  all  that  were  above  feventeen  years  of  age  in-    but  they   have    added  a  multitude  of  abfurdities  not 
10  Egypt,  to  be  employed  in  fome  public  works  there  j     worth  the  inquiring  after.      In  many  countries,  and  in 
and  a  great  number  of  others  were  fent  into  fcveral  ci-     different  ages,  they  have   been  terribly  malTacied,  and 
ties  of  Syria,  and  other  provinces,  to  be  expofed  on     in  general  have  been   better  treated  by  the  Mahome- 
ihe   public  theatre,  to  exhibit  fights,  or  be  devour-    tans  and  Pagans  than  by  Chriltians.     Since  the  revi- 
i>{°i64.  val     ■ 
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s,  val  of  arts  and  learning,  however,  they  have  felt  the 
■'^  benefit  of  that  increafe  of  humanity  which  hath  taken 
place  almoft  all  over  the  globe.  It  is  faid,  that  in  this 
country  the  life  of  a  Jew  was  formerly  at  the  difpofal 
of  the  chief  lord  where  he  lived,  and  likewife  all  his 
goods.  So  ftrong  alfo  were  popular  prejudices  and  fuf- 
picions  againft  thehi,  that  in  the  year  1348,  a  fatal 
endemic  diftemper  raging  in  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
it  was  faid  that  they  had  poifoned  the  fprings  and 
wells  ;  in  confequence  of  which  a  million  and  a  half 
of  them  were  cruelly  maffacred.  In  1492,  half  a  mil- 
lion of  them  were  driven  out  of  Spain,  and  150,000 
from  Portugal.  Edward  I.  did  the  fame.  In  (hort, 
they  were  every  where  perfccuted,  oppiefled,  and  moil 
rigoroufly  treated. 

In  this  enlighted  period  a  more  generous  fyftem  is 
taking  place.  France  has  allowed  them  the  rights  of 
citizens,  which  induces  numbers  of  the  moft  wealthy 
Jews  to  fix  their  refidence  in  that  country.  Poland  is 
about  granting  them  very  great  privileges  and  immu- 
nities ;  England,  Holland,  and  Pruflia  tolerate  and 
proteft  them  ;  and  the  emperor  has  revoked  fome  re- 
ilriclions,  for  which  an  edift  has  lately  paffed  :  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  fome  of  the  Italian  ftates,  are  ftill,  how- 
ever, totally  averfe  to  their  dwelling  among  them. 

JEZIDES,  among  the  Mahometans ;  a  term  of  fi- 
milar  import  with  heretics  among  Chrillians. 

The  Jezides  are  a  numerous  fed  inhabiting  Turky 
and  Perfia,  fo  called  from  their  head  Jezid,  an  Ara- 
bian prince,  who  flew  the  fons  of  Ali,  Mahomet's  fa- 
ther-in-law ;  for  which  reafon^he  is  reckoned  a  parri- 
cide, and  his  followers  hereitcs.  Theie  are  about 
20,000  Jezides  in  Turky  and  Perfia  ;  who  are  of  two 
forts,  black  and  white.  The  white  are  clad  like 
Turks  ;  and  diitinguifhed  only  by  tteir  ihirts,  which 
aie  not  flit  at  the  neck  like  thofe  of  others,  but  have 
only  a  round  hole  to  thruft  their  heads  through.  This 
is  in  memory  of  a  golden  ring,  or  circle  of  light,  which 
defcended  from  heaven  upon  the  neck  of  their  cheq, 
the  head  of  their  religion,  after  his  undergoing  a  fatl 
of  forty  days.  The  black  Jezides,  though  married, 
are  the  monks  or  religious  of  the  order  ;  and  thefe  are 
called  Fakirs. 

The  Turks  exaft  exceflive  taxes  from  the  Jezides, 
who  hate  the  Turks  as  their  mortal  enemies ;  and  when, 
in  their  wrath,  they  curfe  any  creature,  they  call  it 
TKuffulvian  :  but  they  are  great  lovers  of  the  Chriftians, 
being  more  fond  of  Jefus  Chrift  than  of  Mahomet,  and 
are  never  circumcifed  but  when  they  are  forced  to  it. 
They  are  extremely  ignorant,  and  believe  both  the 
bible  and  the  koran  without  reading  either  of  them  : 
they  make  vows  and  pilgrimages,  but  have  no  places  of 
religious  worfliip. 

AH  the  adoration  they  pay  to  God  confifts  of  fome 
fongs  in  honour  of  Jefus  Chrill,  the  virgin,  Mofcs, 
and  fometimes  Mahomet;  and  it  is  a  principal  point 
of  their  religion  never  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  devil,  left  he 
fhould  refent  the  injury,  if  ever  he  fliould  come  to  he  in 
favour  with  God  again,  which  they  think  pofflble  ; 
whenever  they  fpeak  of  him,  they  call  him  the  angel 
Peacock.  They  bury  their  dead  in  the  firft  place  llity 
come  at,  rejoicing  as  at  a  feftival,  and  celebrating  the 
entry  of  the  deceal'ed  into  heaven.  They  go  in  com- 
panies like  the  Arabians,  and  change  their  habitations 
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every  15  days.    WHien  they  get  wine,  they  drink  it  to 
excefs  ;  and  it  Is  faid,  that  they  fometimes  do  this  with 
a  religious  purpofc,  calling  it  the  blood  of  Chrill.  They  i 
buy  their  wives;  and  the  market-piice  is  200  crowns 
for  all  women,  handfome  or  not,  without  diftlnftion. 

JEZRAEL,  or  Jezrefl,  a  town  in  the  north  of 
Samaria,  towards  mount  Carmel,  where  ftood  a  palace 
of  the  kings  of  Ifrael,  i  Kings  xxi.  18.  On  the  bor- 
ders of  Galilee  (Jofhua  xix.)  faid  to  be  one  of  the 
towns  of  Iflachar. — The  valley  of  Jezreel  (Judges 
vi.  17.)  was  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  town,  run- 
ning from  weft  to  eaft  for  ten  miles,  between  two 
mountains ;  the  one  to  the  north,  commonly  called 
Herman,  near  mount  Tabor  ;  the  other  G'tlboa :  in 
breadth  two  miles. 

IF,  an  ifland  of  France,  in  Provence,  and  the  moll 
eaftern  of  the  tlnee  before  the  harbour  of  Matfelllcs. 
It  is  very  well  fortified,  and  its  port  one  of  the  beft  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

IGIS,  a  town  of  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  in 
Caddea,  with  a  magnificent  caftle,  in  which  Is  a  cabi- 
net of  curiofities,  and  a  handfome  library  ;  23  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Choira,  and  23  fouth  of  Claris.  E.  Lon. 
9.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  10. 

IGLAW,  a  conuderable  and  populous  town  of 
Germany,  in  Moravia,  where  they  have  a  manufactory 
of  good  cloth,  and  excellent  beer.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Igla,  40  miles  weft  of  Brin,  and  80  fouth-eaft  of 
Prague.     E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  49.  ro. 

IGNATIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogymia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  five-toothed  ;  the  corolla  is  long ;  the  fruit  an 
unilocular  plum,  with  many  feeds.  There  Is  but  one 
fpecles,  the  amara,  a  native  of  India.  The  fruit  of 
this  tree  contains  the  feeds  called  St  Ignatius's  lenns. 

The  beft  account  of  the  plant  that  lias  yet  appeared, 
is  that  lent  by  father  Camelll  to  Ray  and  Petlver,  and 
publiflicd  in  the  Phllofophical  Tranfartions  for  the  vear 
1 699  :  he  obferves,  that  it  grows  in  the  Philippine: 
iflands,  and  winds  itfelf  about  the  tallcll  trees  to  the 
top  ;  that  it  has  large,  libbed,  bitter  leaves,  a  flower 
like  that  of  the  pomegranate,  and  a  fruit  larger  than 
a  melon.  Some  lefemble  the  fruit  to  a  pomegranate, 
probably  from  mifapplying  Camelli's  words.  The  fruit 
is  covered  with  a  thin,  gloffy,  blackilh,  green,  ai>d  as 
it  were  marbled  fliell,  under  which  is  lodged  anothei' 
of  a  ftony  hardnefs  :  within  this  is  contained  a  foft, 
yellow,  bitterlfli  pulp,  in  which  lie  the  feeds  or  beans, 
to  the  number  commonly  of  24,  each  covered  with  3 
filvery  down. 

The  fame  gentleman  gives  an  account  of  the  virtues 
attributed  to  thefe  feeds  by  the  Indians  ;  but  expe- 
rience has  (liown  that  they  are  dangerous.  Konicr  re- 
lates, that  a  perfon,  by  drinking  fome  of  a  fplrltuous 
tindlure  of  them  inftead  of  aqua  vitx,  was  thrown  into 
ftrong  convulfions  ;  and  Dr  Grim,  that  a  dram  of  the 
feed  in  fubftance  occafioned,  for  a  time,  a  total  depri- 
vatlou  of  the  fenfes.  Others  mention  violent  vomitings 
and  purglngs  from  its  ufe.  Neumann  hath  obfervrd 
intermitting  fevers  removed  by  drinking,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  paroxyfm,  an  infuUon  of  fome  grains  of 
the  bean  made  in  carduus  water  :  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, from  hence  to  look  upon  this  medicine  as  an  unl- 
verfal  febrifuge,  or  to  ufe  It  indifcriminattly. 
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Ipnat'us.  Thefe  beans  (for  fo  cuftt.m  requires  that  we  fhould 
" ' '  call  them  )  are  about  the  fize  of  a  moderately  large  nut- 
meg ;  in  figiire  fomewliat  roundifh,  but  extremely  ir- 
regular fcarctly  any  two  being  entiicly  alike,  full  of 
Uiicqiil  dcpreffions  and  prominenccb  ;  in  colour,  ex- 
ternally yell'.nvilh  bi'^wn,  but  when  the  outer  ficin  is 
taken  off,  of  a  blackiili  brown,  and  in  part  quite 
blackilh  i  ill  confiflence  hard  and  compaft  as  horn,  fo 
as  not  to  be  reducible  into  a  powdery  form,  but  by 
cutting  or  rafping  :  for  all  their  hardncfs,  however, 
they  are  not  proof  againll  worms.  When  frefh,  they 
have  fomewhat  of  a  muiky  fraell,  which  by  age  is  lull  : 
their  tafle  is  very  bitter,  refembled  by  fooie  to  that  of 
centaury. 

According  to   fome,  it  is  from   this  plant  that  the 
GoLUMBO  r  ot  is  obtained., 

IGNATIUS    Loyola,   (canonizi  d),  the   founder 
of  the  well  known  Older  of  the  Jesuits,  was  born  at 
the  caftle   of  Lo)ola,   in   Bifcay,     1491  ;  and   became 
firft  page  to  Ftnilnand  V.  king  of  Spain,  and  then  an 
ofBccr  in  his  army.    In  this  lalt  capacity,  he  fignalized 
himftlf  by  his  valour  ;   and  was    wounded   in  boih  legs 
at  the  fiege  of  Pompeluna,  in  1521.    To  this  circum- 
flance  the  Jefuits  owe  their  origin  ;   for,  while  he  was 
under  cure  of  his  wound,   a  Life   of  the  Saints  was  put 
into  his  hands,  which  determined   him   to   forfake  the 
military  for  the  ecch  fiallical  profcfiion.      His  firft  de- 
vout exercife  was  to  dedicate  hint>felf  to  the  blcffed  vir- 
gin as  her  knight  :   he   then   went  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  ;  and  on  ilia   return  to  Europe,   he  conti- 
nued his  theological  Itudits  in  the  univeifities  of  Spain, 
though  he  was  then  ■>,■>,  years  of  age.      After   this  he 
went  to  Palis;  and  in   France  laid  the   foundation  of 
this  new  order,  the   inllitutes   of  which  he   prefented 
to  Pope  Paul  HI.  who  made  many  objeftionsto  them, 
but  at   lad    confirmed   the  inftitution    in   1540.     The 
founder  died  in  1555.  and  left  hisdifciples  two  famous 
books  ;  1.  Spiritual  cxercifcs  ;  2.  Conftitutions  or  rules 
of  the  order.   But  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  though 
thefe   avowed   inftitules   contain   many   privileges  ob- 
noxious to  the  welfare  of  fociety,  the  moll   diabolical 
are  contained  in  the  private  rules  intitled  Monlta  fecre- 
ta,  which  were  not  difcovered  till  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  laft  century  ;  and  moll  writers  attribute  thefe,  and 
even  the  Conftitutions,  to  Laynex,  the  fecond  general 
of  the  Older. 

Ignatius  (St),  furnamed  Theophrajlus,  one  of  the 
apoftolical  fathers  of  the  church,  was  born  in  Syria, 
and  educated  under  the  apollle  and  evangelill  St  John, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  fome  other  of  the  a- 
pollles,  efpecially  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  Being  fully 
inllrutted  in  the  doftrines  of  Chriftianity,  he  was,  for 
his  eminent  parts  and  piety,  ordained  by  St  John,  and 
confirmed  about  the  year  67  bilhop  of  Antioch,  by 
thofe  two  apolllts,  who  fitft  planted  Chriftianity  in  that 
city,  where  the  diicipks  alfo  were  firft  called  Chr'ijlians. 
Antioch  was  then  not  only  the  metropolis  of  Syria, 
but  a  city  the  moft  famous  and  renowned  of  any  in  the 
eaft,  and  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as 
Well  as  of  the  viceroys  and  governors.  In  this  impor- 
tant feat  he  continued  to  fit  fomewhat  above  40  years, 
both  an  honour  and  fafe-guard  of  the  Chrillian  reli- 
gion, till  the  year  toy,  when  Trajan  the  emperor, 
flulhed  with  a  vitlory  which  he  had  lately  obtained  o- 
ver  the  Scythians  and  Daci,  about  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign,  came  to  Antioch  to  make  preparations  for 


a  war  againd  the  Parthians  and   Armenians.     He  en-   'gn 
tered  the  city  with  the  pomp  and  foit-mnities  of  a  tri-  ^~~ 
umph  ;  and,  as  liis  firft  care  ufually  w  is  about  the  coo- 
cernments  of  religion,  he    began    prefently  to  inquire 
into  that  affair.      Chriftianity    had  by  this  time    made  ' 
fuch  a  progrefs,  that  the    Romans   grew  jealous   and 
uneafy   at   it.     This    prince,    therefore,    had   already 
commenced    a    perfecution    againft    the   Chriftians   in 
other  parts  of  the   empire,  which  he   now  lefolved  to 
carry  on    here.      However,   as  lie   w;is   naturally   of  a 
mild  difpofition,  though  he  ordered  the  laws  to  be  put 
in  force  againft  them  if  conwcted,  yet  he  forbad  them 
to  be  fought  after. 

In  this  ftatc  of  affairs,  Ii/natius,  thinking  it  more 
prudent  to  go  himfelf  than  Hay  to  be  ftnt  for,  of  his 
own  accord  prefented  liimfelf  to  the  emperor  ;  and,  it 
is  faid,  there  paflTcd  a  long  and  particular  difcourfe  be- 
tween thein,  wherein  the  emperor  exprtlTing  a  furprife 
how  he  dared  to  tranfgrtfs  the  laws,  the  bilhop  took 
the  opportunity  to  affert  his  own  innoccncy,  and  to 
explain  and  vindicate  his  faith  with  freedom.  The  if- 
fue  of  this  was,  that  he  was  caft  into  prifon,  and  this 
fenteiice  paff.  d  upon  him,  That,  being  incurably  over- 
lun  with  fuperltition,  he  Ihould  be  carried  bound  by  fol- 
diers  to  Rome,  and  there  tlirown  as  a  prey  to  wild  beads. 
He  was  firft  c  ndudled  to  Seleucia,  a  port  o^  Syria, 
at  about  16  miles  dillance,  the  place  where  Paul  and 
Barnabas  fet  fail  for  Cyp'us.  Arriving  at  Smyrna  in 
Ionia,  he  went  to  vifit  Polycarp  bifhop  of  that  place, 
and  was  himfilf  vifited  by  the  clergy  of  the  Afian 
churches  round  the  country  In  return  for  that  kind- 
ncfs,  lie  wrote  letters  to  feveial  churches,  as  the  Ephe- 
lians,  Magnefians,  and  Tiallians,  befidesthe  Romans, 
for  their  inftruclion  and  ellablilliment  in  the  faith  ;  one 
of  thefe  was  addrLfftd  to  the  Chriftians  at  Rome,  to 
acquaint  them  with  hisprtfcnt  Hate,  and  paflionate  de- 
fire  not  to  be  hindered  in  the  courfe  of  martyrdom 
which  he  was  now  haftening  to  accomplifli. 

His  guard,  a  little  impatient  of  their  ftay,  fet  fail 
with  him  for  Troas,  a  noted  city  of  the  lelTer  Phry- 
gia,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  old  Troy  ;  where,  at 
his  arrival,  he  was  much  refrefhed  with  the  news  he 
received  of  the  perfecution  ceafing  in  the  church  of 
Antioch  :  hither  alfo  feveral  churches  fent  their  mef- 
fengers  to  pay  their  refpeiSs  to  him  ;  and  hence  too  he 
difpatched  two  epiftles,  one  to  the  church  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  other  to  that  of  Smyrna;  and,  to- 
gether with  this  laft,  as  Eufcbius  relates,  he  wrote  pri- 
vately to  Polycarp,  recommending  to  him  the  care  and 
ip.fpedlion  of  the  church  of  Antioch. 

From  Troas  thty  failed  to  Neapolis,  a  maritime 
town  in  Macedonia  ;  thence  to  Philippi,  a  Roman  co- 
lony, where  they  were  entertained  with  all  imaginable 
kindiiefs  and  courtefy,  and  condutlcd  forwards  on  their 
journey,  pafling  on  foot  through  Macedonia  and  Epi- 
rus,  till  they  came  to  Epidanium,  a  city  of  Dalma- 
tia  ;  where  again  taking  fhipping,  they  failed  through 
the  Adriatic,  and  arrived  at  Rhegium,  a  port-town  in 
Italy  ;  directing  their  courfe  thence  through  the  Tyr- 
rhenian fea  to  Puteoli,  whence  Ignatius  delired  to 
proceed  by  land,  ambitious  to  trace  the  fame  way  by 
which  St  Paul  went  to  Rome  :  but  this  wifti  was'  not 
complied  with  ;  and,  after  a  ftay  of  24  hours,  a  prof- 
perous  wind  quickly  carried  them  to  the  Roman  port, 
the  great  harbour  and  ftation  for  their  navy,  built 
near  Ollia,  at  the  mouth  of  theTyber,  about  16  miles 

from 
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latitti    from  Rome  ;  whither  the  martyr  lorped  to   come,  as     and  to  preface  death  and  other  misfortunes.     There   Ignition 
II         much  dcfirous  to   be   at   the   >rnd  of  his   race,  as  his     have  btcn  inilances  of  people  bting  decoyed   by  thcfe         ^ 
"•    ,  keepers,  weary  of  their  voyage,  were  to  be  at  the  end     h'ghts  into  marfhy  places,  where  they  have  perifhed  ;  f*^"""""'". 
of  their  journey.  ...  whence    the   names    oi  Ignis  fatuus.    Will  with  a-iu'ifp,'        * 

The  Chrillians  at  Rome,  daily  expefting  his  arrival,  and  Jaci-tuith  a-lanlhorn,  as  if  this  appearance  was 
were  come  out  to  meet  and  entertain  him,  and  accor-  an  evil  fpirit  which  took  dtlifrht  in  doin^  mifchief  of 
dingly  received  him  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  forrow  ;  that  kind.  For  a  further  account  of  the"  nature  and 
but  when  fome  of  them  intimated,  that  poffihly  the  properties  of  the  ignis-fatuus,  fee  the  articles  Light 
populace  might  be  taken  off  from   dcfiring  hib   death,     and  Meteor. 

he  expreffcd  a  pious   indignation,  intteating  them   to  IGNITION,    properly   lignifies  the  fctting  fire  to 

cafl  no  rubs  in  his  way,  nor  do  any  thing  that   might     any  fubftance  j  but    the  fenfe   is  commonly  reilrained 
hinder  him,  now  he  washaftenirg  lo  his  crown.  There     to  that   kind   of  burning   which  is  not  accompanied 
are  many  fuch   expreflions  as  this  in  his  epiftle  to  the     with  flame,  fuch   as  that  of  charcoal,  cinders,  metals 
Romans,   which  plainly  {how   that  he  was  highly  am-     ftones,  and  other  folid  fubftances. 

bitious  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom.     Ytt  it  does  not  The  effcfts   of  ignition  are  firft  to  diffipate  what  is 

appear  that  he  rafhly  fought  or  provoked  danger.    A-     called    the  phlogijlon    of   the    ignited   fubllance,  after 

mong  other  expreflions  of  his  ardor  for  fufFcrlng,  he  which  it  is  reduced  to  afhes.     Vitrification  next  fol- 

faid,  that  the  wild  beads  had  feared  and  refufed  to  lows  ;  and  laftly,  the  fubftance  is  totally  diffipated  in 
touch  fome  that  had  been  thrown  to  them,  which  he  vapour.  All  thefe  effefts,  however,  depend  on  the 
hoped  would  not  happen  to  him.  Being  conduAed  prcfence  of  the  air  ;  for  in  -vacuo  the  phlogifton  of  anv 
to  Rome,  he  was  prcfented  to  the  prxfeft,  and  the  fubftance  cannot  be  diflipated.  Neither  can  a  body- 
emperor's  letters  probably  delivered  concerning  him.  which  is  totally  dellitute  of  philogifton  be  ignited  in 
The  interval  before  his  martyrdom  was  fpent  in  pray-     fuch  a  manner  as  thofe  which  are  not  deprived   of  it  : 

ers  for  the  peace  and  profperity  of  the  church.       1  hat  for  as  long  as  the  phlogifton  remains,  the  heat  is  kept 

his  punilhmcnt  might  be  the  more  pompous  and  pub-  up  in  the  body  by  the  action  of  the  external   air  upon 

lie,  one  of  their  folcmn  feftivals,  the  time  of  their  Sa-  it;  but   when    the   phlogillon  is  totally  gone,   the  air 

turualia,  and  that  part  of  it  when  they  celebrated  their  always  deftroys,  inllead  of  augmenting,  the  heat.   Phi- 

Sigillaria,  was  pitched  on  for  his  execution  ;  at  which  lof  )phers  have  therefore  been  greatly  tmbarraffed  in  ex- 

time  it  was  their  cuftom  to  entertain  the  people  with  plaining  the  phenomena  of  ignition.  See  Phlogiston. 
the.  bloody  conflifts  of  gladiators,  and  the  hunting  and  IGNOBILES,  amongft  the  Romans,  was  the  defig- 

fighting  with  wild  beafts.      Accordingly,   on.  the  .3ih  nation  of  i'uch  perfons  as  had  no  right  of  ufing  pidurea 

kal.  January,  /.  e.  December  20.  he  was  brought  out  and  ftatues.     See  %'!  Imagiiiis. 

into  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  lions  being  let  loofe  IGNOMINIA,  a  fpecies  of  punifhment  amongft 
upon  him,  quickly  difpatched  their  meal,  leaving  no-  the  Romans,  whereby  the  offender  fuffcred  public 
thing  but  a  few  of  the  hardcft  of  his  bones.  Thefe  fliame,  either  by  virtue  of  the  prjetor's  edicf,  or  bv 
remains  were  gathered  up  by  two  deacons  who  had  order  of  the  cenfor.  This  punilhnient,  beiides  the 
been  the  companions  of  his  journey  ;  and  being  tranf-  fcandal,  deprived  the  party  ot  the  privilege  of  bearing- 
ported  to  Antioch.  were  interred  in  the  cenctery,  any  offices,  and  almoft  all  other  liberties  of  a  Romao 
without  the  gate  that   leads  to   Daphne  ;  whence,  by  citizen. 

the  command  of  the  emperor  Theodofius,  they   were  IGNORAMUS,    in  law    is    a  word    nropcrly    u- 

removed  with  great   pomp  and  folemniiy  to  the  Ty-  fed  by    the   grand   inqueft  empanelled   in  the   inquifi- 

cheon,  a  temple  within  the  ci'y,  dedicated  to  the  pub  tion  of  caufes  criminal  and  public,  and  written  upon  the 

lie  genius  of  It,  but  now  confecratcd  to  the  memory  bill  whereby  any  crime  is  offered  to  their  confideration 

of  the  martyr.  _  when  as  they  miflike  their  evidence  as  deftftiveor  too 

St  Ignatius  ftands  at  the  head  of  thofe  Antinicene  weak  to  make    good  the  preftntment  ;    the   tffcft   of 

fathers,   who  have  occafionally  iielivered  their  opinions  which  word  fo  written  is,  that  all  farther  inquiry  upon 

in  defence  of  the  true  divinity  of  Chrift,  whom  he  calls  that  pa:ty  for  that  fault  is  thereby  flopped,  and  he 

the  Son  of  Cod,  and  his  eternal  Word.    He  is  alfo  reck-  riilivcred    without    farther    anfwer.      It  hath  a  refem- 

oncd  the  great  champion  of  the   doctrine  of  the  epif-  blance  with  that  cuftom  of  the  ancient  Romans,  wher 


copal  order,  as  diftinA  and  fuperior  to  that  of  pricft 
and  deacon  And  one,  the  moll  important,  ufe  of  his 
writings  refpicts  the  authenticity  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  he  frequently  alludes  to,  in  the  very  ex- 
prtlTions  as  they  ftaiid  at  this  day. — Archbifhop  Ulh- 
cr's  edition  of  his  works,  printed  in  1647,  is  thought 
the  beft  :  yet  there  is  a  frefher  edition  extant  at  Am- 
fterdam,  where,  befide  the  beft  notes,  there  are  the 
diflertations  lif  Ulher  and  Pearfon. 

St  Ignatws's  Bean.      See  Ignatia. 

IGNIS  FATUus,  a  kind  ot  light,  fnppofed  to  be  of 
an    cledlric   nature,    appearing    Jr<"quently    in   mines. 


the  judges,  when  ihcy  abfolved  a  perfon  accnlld,  did 
write  y/.  upon  a  little  table  provided  fir  that  purpofc, 
i.  e  abfol-vimus  ;  if  they  judged  him  guilty,  they  wrote 
C.  i.  e.  condemnamui ;  if  they  found  the  caufe  difficult 
and  doubtful,  they  wrote  N.  L.  i.  e.  non  liriuet. 

IGNORANCE,  the  privation  or  abfencc  of  know- 
ledge. The  caufes  of  ignorance,  according  to  Locke, 
are  chiefly  thefe  three,  i.  Want  of  ideas.  2.  Want 
of  a  difcovcrable  conneftion  between  the  ideas  we 
have.  3.  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas. 
See  Metaphysics. 

Ignorance,   in  a  more  particular   fenfe,  is  ufed  to 


mai  (hy  places,  and  neai  ftaguating  waters.  It  was  denote  illiteracy.  Previous  to  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
formerly  thought,  and  is  tlill  by  the  fuperftitious  the  Gauls,  fuch  giofs  ignorance  prevailed  anion?  the 
believed,  to   have    foraething    ominous  in   its  nature,      Romans,  ihatfew  of  thecitizenscould  read  t'rwiilt  and 
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Ignorance  the  alphabet  was  almofl  unknown.  During  three  ages 
there  were  no  public  fchools,  but  the  little  learning  their 
I  children  had  was  taught  them  by  their  parents ;  and  how 
Utile  that  was  may  bepartlyconcluded  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  a  nail  was  ufually  driven  into  the  wall  of 
the  temple  of  Jupihr  CipitoHnui,  on  the  i5lhof  Sep 
tember,  to  aflill  the  ignor.ince  of  the  people  in  reckon- 
ing the  years,  bccaufe  they  were  unacquainted  with 
letters  or  figures.  The  driving  of  the  nail  was  after- 
wards converted  into  a  rel'.gious  ceremony,  and  per- 
formed by  the  Du'lutor,  to  avert  public  calamines. 

Ignoranci:,  or  milJake,  in  law,  a  defeft  of  will, 
whereby  a  perfon  is  excufed  from  the  guilt  of  a  crime, 
when,  intending  to  do  a  lawfulaft,he  does  that  which 
is  unlawful.  For  here  the  deed  and  the  will  afling 
feparately,  there  is  not  that  conjiini^ion  between  them 
which  is  nccelTary  to  form  a  criminal  a£l.  But  this 
jnull  be  an  ignorance  or  miftakc  of  faft,  and  not  an 
error  in  point  of  law.  As  if  a  man  intending  to  kill 
a  thief  or  houfe-breakcr  in  his  own  houfc,  by  millake 
kills  one  of  his  own  family,  this  is  no  criminil  ai'tion  : 
but  if  a  man  thinks  he  has  aright  to  kill  u  perfon 
txcommunicjted  or  outlawed  wherever  he  mi-ets  him, 
and  docs  fo;  this  is  wilful  murder.  Vol  a  millake  in 
point  of  law,  which  every  perfun  of  difcretion  not 
only  may,  but  is  bound  and  picfimied  to  know,  is,  in 
criminal  cafes,  no  fort  of  defence.  I^norantia  juiis 
quod  qui/que  tenelur fare,  nemiium  exivfal,  is  as  well  the 
maxim  of  our  own  law  as  it  was  of  the  Roman. 

IGUAN.A,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Lackrta. 

MuiI-Igi'.^ka.     See  Muraena. 

IHOR,  JoHOR,  or  Jor,  a  town  of  A  fia,  in  Ma- 
lacca, arid  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in 
the  perinl'ula  beyond  the  G.mges.  It  was  taken  by 
the  PortugiKfe  in  1603,  who  deftroyed  it,  and  car- 
ried ofl' the  cannon  ;  but  it  has  fnice  been  rebuilt,  and 
is  now  in  poflefiiun  of  the  Dutch.  E.  Long.  93.  ^^. 
N.  Lat.   1.15. 

JIB,  the  foremoft  fail  of  a  fliip,  being  a  large  ftay- 
fail  extended  from  the  outer  end  of  the  bowfprit  pro- 
longed by  the  jib-boom,  towards  the  fore-top  mall- 
kead.     See  Sail. 

The  jib  is  a  fail  of  great  command  with  any  fide- 
wind,  but  efpecially  w  hen  the  (hip  is  clofe  hauled,  or 
has  the  wind  upon  her  beam  ;  and  its  effort  in  cajling 
the  fhip,  or  turning  her  head  to  leeward,  is  very 
powerful,  and  of  great  utility,  particularly  when  the 
ihip  is  working  through  a  narrow  channel. 

fia-Boom,  a  boom  run  out  from  the  extremity  of 
the  bowfprit,  parallel  to  its  length,  and  ferving  to 
extend  the  bottom  of  the  jib,  and  the  Hay  of  the  fore- 
top-gallant  maft.  This  boom,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  continuation  of  the  bowfprit  forward,  to  which 
it  may  be  confidered  as  a  top  maft,  is  ufually  attached 
to  the  bowfprit  by  means  of  two  large  boom  irons, 
or  by  one  boom  Iron,  and  a  cap  on  the  outer  end  of 
the  bowfprit  ;  or,  finally,  by  the  cap  without  and  a 
{Ircng  lafliing  within,  Inftead  of  a  Ijoom  iron,  which 
'is  generally  the  method  of  fccuiing  it  in  fmall  mer- 
chant-flups.  It  may  therefore  be  drawn  in  upon  the 
bowfprit  as  occafion  requires ;  which  is  ufually  prac- 
tifed  when  the  fhip  enters  a  harbour,  where  it  might 
very  fo<in  be  broken  or  carried  away,  by  the  vefTcls 
vhich  are  moored  therein,  or  paiTmg  by  under  fail. 

JIBliLLAtF.Lij  the  10033  au-al'uis  of  the  middU 


age,  an  aflemblage  of  many  very  rocky  mountains  in  Jid 
Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  Here  Mr  Bruce  — 
met  with  a  race  of  people  much  fairer  in  the  com- 
plexion than  any  of  the  nations  to  the  fouthward  of 
Britain  :  their  hair  was  red,  and  their  eyes  blue  :  they 
maintain  their  independence,  and  are  of  a  favage  dif- 
potition,  fo  that  our  traveller  found  it  diflicult  to  ap- 
proach them  with  fafety.  They  are  called  Neardia; 
and  each  of  them  has  a  Greek  crofs  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  eyes,  marked  with  antimony.  They  are 
divided  into  tribes,  but,  unlike  the  other  Arabs,  have 
huts  in  the  mountains  built  of  mud  and  flraw  ;  and 
are,  by  our  author,  fuppofcd  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
Vandals  He  even  thinks  that  they  may  be  defcended 
from  the  remainder  of  an  army  of  Vandals  mentioned 
by  Procopius,  which  was  defeated  among  thefe  moun- 
tains. They  live  in  pcrpetujl  war  with  the  Moors, 
and  boafl  that  their  ancellors  were  Chriftians.  They 
pay  no  taxes. 

JIDDA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  fituated,  according  to 
Mr  Bruce,  in'jN.  Lat.  28'  O'  I''  E.  Long.  ^9°  16'  45'. 
It  is  fituated  in  a  very  unwholefomc-,  barren,  and 
defert  part  of  the  country.  Immediately  without  the 
gate  to  the  eallward  is  a  defert  plain  filled  with  the 
huts  of  the  Bedoweens  or  country  Arabs,  built  of  long 
bundles  of  fpavtum  or  bent-grafs  put  together  like 
fafcines.  Thefe  people  fupply  the  town  with  milk  and 
butler.  "  There  is  no  (llrring  out  of  the  town  (fays 
Mr  Bruce)  even  for  a  walk,  unlefsfor  about  half  a  mile 
in  the  fouth  fide  by  the  fea,  wheie  there  is  a  number 
of  (linking  pools  of  ftagnant  water,  which  contributes 
to  make  the  town  very  unwholefome." 

From  the  difagreeable  and  inconvenient  fituation  of 
this  port,  it  is  probable,  that  it  would  have  been  long 
ago  abandoned,  had  it  not  been  for  its  vicinity  to 
Mecca,  and  the  vail  annual  influx  of  wealth  occafioned 
by  the  India  ttade;  which,  however,  does  not  continue, 
but  paffes  on  to  Mecca,  whence  it  is  difperfed  all  over 
the  call.  The  town  of  Jidda  itfelf  receives  but  little 
advantage,  for  all  the  culloms  are  immediately  fent  to 
the  needy  and  rapacious  fheriff  of  Mecca  and  his  de- 
pendents "  The  gold  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  is  returned 
in  bags  and  boxes,  and  paffes  on  as  rapidly  to  the 
fhips  as  the  goods  do  to  the  market,  and  leaves  as  little 
profit  behind.  In  the  mean  time  provifions  rife  to  a 
prodigious  price,  and  this  falls  upon  the  townfmen, 
while  all  the  profit  of  the  traffic  is  in  the  hands  of 
ilrangers  ;  mod  of  whom,  after  the  market  is  over 
(which  does  not  lall  fix  weeks),  retire  to  Yemen  and 
other  neighbouring  countries,  which  abound  in  every 
fort  of  provifion. 

From  this  fcarclty,  Mr  Bruce  fuppofes  it  is  that 
polygamy  is  lefs  common  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Arabia.  "  Few  of  the  inhabiiants  of  Jidda  (fays 
our  author)  can  avail  themfelves  of  the  privilege  grant- 
ed by  Mdhomct.  He  cannot  marry  more  than  one 
wife,  becaufe  he  cannot  maintain  more  ;  and  from  this 
caufe  arifes  the  want  of  people  and  the  number  of  un- 
married women." 

The  trade  at  Jidda  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  which 
appeared  very  flrange  to  our  traveller.  "  Nine  fhips 
(fays  he)  were  there  from  India  ;  fome  of  them  worth, 
1  fuppofe,  200,oool.  One  merchant,  a  Turk,  living 
at  Mecca,  30  hours  journey  off,  where  no  Chriftiart 
dares  go    whi!!l  the  continent  is  open  to  the  Turk  for 

efcaptj 
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efcape,  offers  to  purcliafe    the    cargoes  of  four  out  of  Captain  Newland's,    which   he  kept  in  the  middle  of 

■  theft  nine   thips    himfelf;    another    of   the   fame   caft  the    channel,  full  of  (harp  angles  and  ihort  (Iretches ; 

codicK  and  fays  he  will  buy    none   unkfs  he  has  them  you    would    think    every    yard    was    meafured    and  ,_ 

all.     The  famplcs  are  (liown,  and   the   cargoes  of  the  founded!" 
whole  nine  (hips  are  cairied  into  the  wlldeft  pans  of         JIG.     See  Music,  n°  2J2, 
Arabia  by   men   with  whom   one  would  not  wifh   to         JiN.     See  Genii. 

trull  himielf  alone  in  the  field.     This  is  not  all;  two         IKENILD  street,  one  of  the  four  famous  ways 

India  brokers  come  into  the  room  to  fettle  the  price  ;  which  the    Romans  made   in   England,  called  Stratum 

one   on  the  part  of  the  India  Captain,   the  other  on  Iceiiorum,   becaufe  it  began  in  the  country  of  the  [cent, 

that  of  the  buyer  the  Turk.     They  are  neither  Ma-  who   inhabited    Norfolk,    Suffolk,    and    Cambridge- 

hometans   nor  Chrillians,  but  have  credit   with  both,  (liire. 

Thry  fit  down  on  the  carpet,  and  take  an  India  Ihawl  ILA,  Ilay,  or  ^d,  one  of  the  Weflern  IflesofScot- 
which  they  carry  on  their  Ihoulder  like  a  napkin,  and  land,  lying  to  the  well  of  Jura,  from  which  it  is  fepa- 
fprcad  it  over  their  hands.  They  talk  in  the  mean  time  rated  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  extends  28  miles  in  length 
indifferent  converfation,  as  if  they  were  employed  in  from  north  to  fouth,  and  is  )  8  in  breadth  from  eaft 
no  ftrious  bufinefs  whatever.  After  about  20  minutes  to  well.  On  the  call  fide,  it  is  full  of  mountains  co- 
fpent  in  handling  each  others  fingers  below  the  (liawl,  vered  with  heath;  to  the  fouthward,  the  land  is  tole- 
the  bargain  is  concludi-d,  fay  for  nine  (hips,  without  rably  well  cultivated.  In  fome  parts  the  inhabitants 
one  word  ever  having  been  fpoken  on  the  fubjcft,  or  have  found  great  plenty  of  limellone,  and  lead-mines 
pen  or  ink  ufed  in  any  (liape  whatever.  There  never  are  worked  in  three  different  places.  The  only  har- 
was  one  inilance  of  a  difpute  happening  in  thefe  falcs.  bour  in  Ifla  is  at  Lochdale,  near  the  north  end  of  the 
But  this  is  not  all ;  the  money  is  yet  to  be  paid.  A  ifland.  Here  are  feveral  rivers  and  lakes  well  (lored 
private  Moor,  who  has  nothing  to  fupport  him  but  with  trout,  eels,  and  falmon.  In  the  centre  is  Loch 
his  chavattei,  becomes  refponfible  for  the  payment  of  Finlagan,  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  with  the  little 
thefe  cargoes.  This  man  delivers  a  number  of  coarfe  ifle  of  that  name  in  the  middle.  Heie  the  great  lord 
hempen  bags  full  of  what  is  fuppjfed  to  be  money,  of  the  ifles  once  refided  in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty; 
He  marks  the  contents  upon  the  bag,  and  puts  his  but  his  palaces  and  offices  are  now  in  ruins.  Inllead 
feal  upon  the  ftring  that  tics  the  mouth  of  it.  This  is  of  a  throne,  Macdonaid  flood  on  a  ilone  feven  fett 
received  for  what  is  marked  upon  it  without  any  one  fquare,  in  which  there  was  an  impreifion  made  to  re- 
ever  having  opened  one  of  the  bags  ;  and  in  India  it  is  ccivc  his  feet  ;  here  he  was  crowned  and  anointed  by 
current  for  the  value  marked  upon  it  as  long  as  the  the  bilhop  of  Argyle  and  fcven  inferior  priells,  in  pre- 
bag  lafts.  fence  of  the  chieftains.  This  (lone  ftill  exiits.  The 
The  port  of  Jidda  is  very  extenfive,  and  contains  ceremony  (after  the  new  lord  had  ollcilcd  his  kin- 
numberlefs  fhoals,  fmall  ifldnils,  and  funk  rocks,  with  drcd  and  vallals)  was  truly  patriarchal.  After  putting 
deep  channels,  however,  between  them  ;  but  in  the  on  his  armour,  his  helmet,  and  his  fword,  he  took  aa 
harbour  itfelf  (hips  may  ride  fccure,  whatever  wind  oath  to  rule  as  his  anceftors  had  done  ;  that  is,  to  go- 
blows.  The  only  danger  is  in  the  coming  in  or  going  vern  as  a  father  would  his  children  :  Iris  people  in  re- 
out  ;  but  as  the  pilots  are  very  (liilful,  accidents  are  ne-  turn  fwore  that  they  would  pay  the  fame  obedience  to 
verkncwn  to  happen.  The  chaits  of  this  harbour,  as  him  as  children  would  to  their  parent.  The  domi- 
Mr  Bruce  infoims  us,  are  exceedingly  erroneous,  nions  of  this  potentate,  about  the  year  1586,  confided 
While  he  flaid  here,  he  was  defired  by  Captain  only  of  Hay,  Jura,  Knapdale,  andCantyic:  fu  rcdu- 
Thornhill  to  make  a  new  chart  of  tire  harbour  ;  but  ced  were  they  from  what  they  had  been  before  the  de- 
findiiig  that  it  had  been  undertaken  by  another  gentle-  privation  of  the  great  earl  of  Rofs  in  the  reign  of 
man,  Captain  Newland,  he  dropped  it.  He  argues  in  the  James  III.  Near  this  is  another  little  ifle,  where  he 
llrongeft  terms  againll  the  old  maps,  which  he  fays  affcmbled  his  council,  //an  ni;  Cor/Zc,  or  "  the  ifland  of 
can  be  of  no  ufc,  but  the  contrary  ;  and  he  gives  it  as  council;"  where  13  judges  confiantly  fat  to  decide 
a  charafterillic  of  the  Red  fea,  "  fcarce  to  hav<;  differences  among  his  fubjeds  ;  and  received  for  their 
foundings  in  any  part  of  the  channel,  and  often  on  trouble  the  llth  part  of  the  value  of  the  affair  tried 
botli  fides  ;  whilll  afnore,  foundings  are  hardly  found  before  them.  In  the  firtl  ifland  were  burled  the  wives 
a  boat  length  from  the  main.  To  this,  fays  he,  I  will  and  children  of  the  lords  of  the  iflcs  ;  but  their  own 
add,  that  there  is  fcarce  one  ifland  on  which  I  ever  perfons  were  depolited  in  the  more  facred  gr-jund  of 
■was,  where  the  boltfprit  was  not  over  the  land,  while  lona.  On  the  (hores  of  the  lake  are  fome  marks  of 
there  were  no  foundings  by  a  line  heaved  over  the  the  qnarteis  of  his  Caniauch  and  G'llli  gJiiJJ'es,  '"the  mi- 
fiern.  Of  all  the  veffels  in  Jidda,  only  two  had  litary  of  the  ifles;"  the  firll  fignifying  a  llrong  man, 
their  log-lines  properly  divided,  and  yet  a'l  were  the  laft  a  grim  looking  fellow.  The  firll  were  light- 
fo  fond  of  their  fuppofcd  accuracy,  as  to  aver  they  armed,  and  fouj^ht  with  darts  and  daggers;  ihe  lall 
had  kept  their  courle  within  five  leagues  between  In-  with  (harp  hatchets.  Thefe  are  the  troops  that  Shake- 
dia  and  Babelmandel.      Yet  they  had  made  no  ellima-  fpeare  alludes  to,  when  he  fpeaks  of  a  l),>nald,  who 

tion  of  the  currents  without  the  llraits,nor  the  different  Fnmithe  W'fftern  Ides 

very  (Irong  ones  foon  after  pafTing  Socotra;  their  iialf-  Of  Kerucs  and  Uallow-^lalfe^  was  fujjplkJ. 

minute  g!affe3,,upon  a  medium,  ran   57    feconds  ;  they  Bcfidesthofe  already  mentioned,  the  lords  had  a  houfc 

had  made  no   obieivations  on  the  tides  or   currents  in  and  chapel  at  Laganon,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Loch-an- 

the   Ked  fea,  either  in  the  channel  or  in    the  inward  daal:   a  ilrong   callle  on    a  rock  in   the  fea,   at  Duno- 
jjaffage  ;  yet  there  is  delineated  in  this  map  a  courfe  of     walk,  at  the   fouth-eaft  end  of  ihc  countiy  ;  for  they 

made..; 


11 
lU. 
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Ha.       made  thia  ifl.iml   their  refuitnctf  after  thetr  expulfion     power  of  f<ifclnation  is  as  ftrongly  bdleved  htre  as  it 

-V '  iVom  that  of  Man  in  1304.— There  is  a  H-ulitiuu.  that     waa  by  tlic  (hepherda  of  Italy  iii  times  of  old. 

while  the  Ifle  of  Man  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  ihe 
ifles,   the  rents  were    for   a  time   paid   in 


ihis  coun- 
try :  thofe  in  filver  were  paid  on  a  rock,  ilill  called 
Crel^'-a-nione,  or  "  the  rock  of  the  filver-rent  ;"  the 
other,  Creg  atiairgid,  or  "  the  rock  of  rents  in  kind." 
Thefe  lie  oppofite  to  each  other,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
harbour  on  ihe  fouth  fide  of  this  idand.  There  are 
feveral  forts  buih  on  the  ides  in  frefh- water  lakes,  and 


But  here  the  power  of  the  evil-eye  affefta  more  the 
milch  cows  than  lambs.  If  the  good  houfe wife  per- 
ceives the  efTtCt  of  the  malicious  on  any  of  her  kine, 
fhe  takes  as  much  milk  as  (lie  can  drain  from  the  en- 
chanted herd  (for  the  witch  commonly  leaves  very 
little).  She  then  boils  it  with  certain  herbs,  and  add? 
to   them   flints  and   untenipered   iteel  :  after  that  fire 


divers  cavtrns  in    different  parts  of  the  idand,  which     fecures  the  door,  anj  invokes  the  three  facred  perfons, 


U  the  He- 
strides,  ii 
363. 


have  been  ufcd  occalionally  as  places  of  ftren^th.  The 
ifland  is  divided  into  four  parifhes,  iu%.  Kildalton, 
Kilaron,  Kilchoman,  and  Kilmenie.  The  produce  is 
corn  of  different  kinds;  fuch  as  bear,  which  fomctimes 
yields  eleven  fold;  and  oats  fix  fold.  Much  flax  is 
railed  here,  and  about  L.  2COO  worth  fold  out  of  the 
ifland  in  yarn,  which  might  better  be  manufadtured 
on  the  fpot,  to  give  employ  to  the  poor  natives.  Not- 
withilanding  the  excellency  of  the  land,  above  L.  looo 
worth  of  meal  is  annually  imported.  -Ale  is  frequent- 
ly made  in  this  ifland  of  the  young  tops  of  heath, 
mixing  two-thirds  of  that  plant  with  one  of  malt, 
fomelimes  adding  hops.  Boethius  relate?,  that  this 
liquor  was  much  ufcd  among  the  PIfts  ;  but  when  that 
nation  was  extirpated  by  the  Scots,  the  fecret  of  ma- 
king it  periflied  with  them.  Numbers  of  cattle  are 
bred  here,  and  about  1 7CO  arc  annually  exported  at 
the  price  of  50  (hillings  each.  The  ifland  is  often 
ovetdocked,  and  numbers  die  in  Marcli  for  want  of 
fodder.  None  but  milch- cows  are  houled  :  cattle  of 
all  other  kinds,  except  the  faddle-horfes,  run  out  du- 
ring winter 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  to  be  be- 
tween ftven  and  eight  thoul'and.  About  700  are  cm- 
ployed  in  the  mines  and  in  the  tifliery:  the  rell  are 
gentlemen  farmers,  and  fubtenants  or  fervants.  The 
women  fpin.  The  fervants  aie  paid  in  kind;  the  fixth 
part  of  the  crop.  They  have  houfes  gratis:  the  ma- 
fter  gives  them  the  feed  for  the  firft  year,  and  lends 
them  horfts  to  plough  annually  the  land  annexed. 

The  quadrupeds  of  this  ifland,  as  enumerated  by 
Mr  Pennant f,  are  ftots,  wcefcls,  otters,  and.  hares: 
the  tail  (mail,  dark  coloured,  and  bad  runners.  The 
birds  are  eagles,  peregrine  falcons,  black  and  red  game, 
and  a  very  few  ptarmigans.  Red-brta(led  goofanders 
breed  on  the  fliore  among  the  loofe  (lones,  wild  gtefe 
in  the  moors,  and  herons  in  the  ifland  in  Loch  guirm. 
The  (ifli  are  plaife,  i'meardab,  large  dabs,  mnlkts,  bal 


This  puts  the  witch  into  (uch  an  agony,  that  (he  comes 
nilling- willing  to  the  houfe,  begs  to  be  admitted,  to 
obtain  relief  by  touching  the  powerful  pot:  the  good 
woman  then  makes  her  terms;  the  witch  reftores  the 
milk  to  the  cattle,  and  in  return  is  freed  from  her 
pains.  But  fomctimes,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  thofe 
charms  ((or  it  may  happen  that  the  dlforder  may  arifc 
from  other  caufes  than  an  evil  eye),  the  trial  is  made 
by  immerging  in  milk  a  certain  lierb,  and  if  the  cows 
are  (upetnaturally  aflecttd,  it  inllantly  dillills  blood. 
The  unfuccefsful  lover  revenges  himfelf  on  his  happy 
rival  by  charms  potent  as  tliofe  of  the  fiicpherd  Al- 
pheiibaeus,  and  cxadfly  iimilar  : 

l\eiie  tribui  nodn  tertiot^  A/^dryU'i^  colores: 
l\ei}ey  Aniarylliy  maJo. 

XJonald  takes  three  threads  of  different  hues,  and 
ties  three  knots  on  each,  three  times  imprecating  the 
moll  cruel  difappointments  on  the  nuptial  bed  :  but 
the  bridegroom,  to  avert  the  hatm,  (lands  at  the  altar 
with  an  untied  (hoe,  and  puts  a  llxpence  beneath  his 
foot. 

Hiftory  furniflies  very  few  materials  for  the  great 
events  or  revolutions  of  Hay.  It  feems  to  have  been 
long  a  feat  of  empire,  probably  jointly  with  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  as  being  mod  conveniently  lituated  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  red  of  the  Hebrides  ;  for  Crovan'the 
Norwegian,  after  his  conqued  of  that  ifland  in  1066, 
retired  and  finilhed  his  days  in  Hay.  There  are  more 
Danifh  or  Norwegian  names  of  places  in  this  ifland 
than  any  other  :  almod  all  the  prefent  farms  derive 
their  titles  from  them;  fuch  as  Perflbus,  Torridale, 
Torribolfc,  and  the  like.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Danes 
it  became  the  feat  of  their  fnccclTors  the  lords  of  the 
ifles  ;  and  continued,  after  their  po  ^er  A'as  broken,  in 
the  leign  of  James  III.  in  their  defceiidants  the  Mac- 
donalds,  who  held  or  ought  to  have  h-ld  it  from  the 
crown.  It  was  in  the  pofTeiTion  of  a  Sir  James  Mac- 
donald,   in   the    year  1598,    the    fame   who   won    the 


Ian,  lump  fifh,  black  goby,  greater  dragonet,  and  that     battle  of  Traiidhruinard.     His  power  gave  umbrage 
tilh  the  lepadogader  of  M.  Gouan.    Vipers  fwarm     to    James  VI.    who    diretled  the  lord    of    Macleod, 


rare 

in  the  heath:  the  natives  retain  the  vulgar  error  of 
theii  dinging  with  their  forked  tongues;  that  a  fword 
on  which  the  poifon  has  fallen  will  hlfs  in  w.-.ter  like  a 
red-hot  iron  ;  and  that  a  poultice  of  human  ordure  is 
an  infallible  cure  for  the  bite. 

In  this  ifland,  Mr  Pennant  informs  us,  feveral  an- 
cient divetfions  and  fnperdilions  are  (lill  prcferved:  the 
lad  indeed  are  almod  extintt,  or  at  mod  lurk  only  a- 
niongd  the  very  meant  d  of  the  people.  The  late- 
wakes  or  funtrals,  like  thofe  of  the  Romans,  were  at- 
tended with  (ports,  and  dramatic  entertainments  com- 
pofed  of  many  parts,  and  the  aftoi soften  changed  their 
drelTes  fuitably  10  their  characters.     The  fubjedl  ofthe 


Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  the  Micneiles  of  Barra, 
to  fupport  the  Macleans  in  another  invafion.  The  ri- 
val parties  met  near  the  hill  of  Benbigger,  eaft  of  Kil- 
arow  ;  a  (ierce  engagement  enfued,  and  the  Macdo- 
nalds  were  defeated  and  ahnoll  entirely  cut  off.  Sir 
James  efcaped  to  Spain;  but  returned  in  1620,  was 
pardoned,  received  a  penflon,  and  died  the  fame  year 
at  Glafgow  ;  and  in  him  expired' the  lad  ofthe  great 
Macdonalds.  But  the  king,  irritated  by  the  di'lur- 
bances  railed  by  private  wars,  waged  between  thel'e  and 
other  clans,  re(umed  the  grant  made  by  his  predecef- 
for,  and  transferred  it  to  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Calder, 
who  held  it  on  paying  an  annual  feuduty  of  five  hun. 


drama  was  hiftorical,  and  prelerved  by  memory — The    dred  pounds  fterling,  which  is  paid  to  this  day.     The 
e  ifland 
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chefter,  Jfland  was  granted  to  Sir  John    as  a  reward   for  his 

dcfonlo.  undertaking  the  conquelt  ;   but  the  family  conlidertd 

'~'f~~^  it  as  a  dear  acqiiifiiion,  by  iht  lofs   of  many  galhint 

followers,  and   by  the  expcnces  incurred  in   fupport 

of  it. 

ILCHESTER,  a  town  of  Somerfetfhire  in  Eng- 
land, fchttd  on  tae  river  Yeovil,  129  miles  from  L  )n- 
don,  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  once  had  a  caille,  and 
ftands  on  the  river  Ivel.  It  is.  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, as  appears  by  the  Roman  coins  which  are 
fometimcs  dug  up.  It  is  likewife  evident,  from  the 
ruins  and  from  two  towers  on  the  bridge,  that  it  was 
once  a  large  place,  and  encompafled  with  a  double  wall. 
It  alfo  had  Icvcral  parirti  churches,  though  now  but 
one.  It  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  who  with  the  twelve 
burgeffes  are  Lrds  of  the  manor.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  the  aflizes  for  the  county  were  fixed  here, 
which  have  fiiicc  bc-.n  held  alternately  at  Wells,  Taun- 
ton, and  Biidgewater.  The  knights  of  the  (hire  are 
always  chofen  here,  and  it  is  the  place  for  the  county- 
courts  and  jail.  On  the  latter  is  its  chief  dependence, 
and  therefoie  it  cannot  be  very  polite.  It  is  noted  tor 
being  the  biith-place  of  Roger  the  famous  Friar  Ba- 
con,     llchcfter  is  an  eaildom  in  the  Fox  family. 

ILDEFONSO  (St),  a  celebrated  royal  refidence 
of  Spain,  diltant  about  two  miles  from  Segovia.  It 
was  erefted  by  Philip  V.  in  the  midll  of  a  folitary 
■  wood,  and  in  the  bofom  of  lleep  mountains.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  gardens.  There  is  nothing 
magnihccnt  in  the  palace,  particularly  in  its  exterior 
appearance.  The  front  on  the  fide  of  the  garden  is  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  not  deftitute  of  elegance. 
Here  are  the  king's  apartments,  which  look  upon  a 
parterre  furrounded  with  vafcs  and  marble  Itataes,  and 
a  cafcade  which,  for  the  richnefs  of  its  decorations, 
may  be  compared  with  the  tinelt  of  the  kind. 

The  purity  and  clearnefs  of  the  water  is  indeed  in- 
comparable. Philip  V.  could  not,  in  this  rcfpect,  be 
better  ferved  by  nature.  From  the  mountains  which 
fhade  the  palace  defcend  feveral  rivulets,  which  fupply 
the  refcrvoirs.  Thefe  waters  anfwer  the  double  pur- 
pofe  ef  lupplying  numerous  fountains,  and  of  diffuling 
life  and  verdure  through  the  magnilicent  gardens,  the 
fight  of  which  alone  is  a  fufiicient  rccompence  for  a 
journey  into  Spain.  They  are  on  the  inlide  a  league 
in  circumference.  The  inequality  of  the  ground  af- 
fords every  moment  new  points  of  view.  The  princi- 
pal allevs  anfwer  to  different  lummics  of  neighbouiing 
mountains  ;  and  one  in  particular  produces  the  molt 
agreeable  effefl:.  It  is  terminated  at  one  end  by  the 
grand  front  of  the  palace.  Fiom  this  point  are  feen, 
at  one  view,  live  fountains,  ornamented  with  elegant 
groups,  riiing  into  an  amphitheatre,  above  which  ap- 
pear the  fummits  of  lofty  mountains.  The  moll  ele- 
vated of  thefe  groups  is  that  of  Andromeda  faltened 
to  a  rock.  When  feen  at  a  little  diftance  it  is  perhaps 
defective,  becaufe  the  rock  appears  too  diminutive  by 
the  fide  of  the  monfler  which  threatens  Andromeda  ; 
and  of  Perfcus,  by  whom  it  is  attacked  ;  but  the  whole 
contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  view.  The  moll  re- 
markable of  the  five  groups  is  that  of  Neptune. 
'ravelj  in  •  "  Genius  (fays  M.  Bourgoannef )  prefided  at  the 
(n,1. 68.  compofition  and  in  the  choice  of  the  fituation  ;  the 
deity  of  the  ocean  appears  ereft,  furrounded  by  his 
marine  court.     His  attitude,  his  threatening  couute- 
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nance,  and  the  mannerof  holding  his  trident,  announce  lldefonfn.^ 
that  he  has  jutt  impofed  lileiice  on  the  mutiiunis  waves;  » 
and  the  calm  which  nigns  in  the  bafun,  defended 
from  every  wind  by  the  triple  wall  of  verdure  by 
which  it  is  furrounded,  fecm  to  indicate  that  he  has  not 
iffiied  his  commands  in  vain.  Otten  have  I  feated 
myfelf,  with  Virgil  in  mv  hand,  by  the  fide  of  this 
filent  water,  under  the  (hade  of  the  verdant  f>liage,  nor 
ever  did  1  fail  to  recollect  the  famous  ^os  E^o  ! 

"There  are  other  fountains  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  curious  ;  fuch  as  that  of  Latona,  where  the 
limpid  flieaves,  fo'ue  perpendicularly,  and  others  in 
every  direftion,  fall  from  the  hoarfe  throats  of  thi; 
Lycian  peafants,  half  transformed  into  frogs,  and 
fpouting  them  forth  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  ftatue 
of  the  goddefs  difappears  under  the  wide  mantle  of 
liquid  cryftal ;  that  alfo  of  Diana  in  the  batli,  fur- 
rounded by  her  nymphs  ;  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
all  the  chalte  court  is  hidden  beneath  the  waters  ;  the 
fpeotatot  imagines  he  hears  the  whittling  of  aquatic 
birds,  and  the  roaring  of  lions,  from  the  place  whence 
this  momentary  deluge  efcapes  by  a  hundred  canals. 
The  fountain  of  Fame  is  fjrmed  by  a  fin^'le  jet-d'eau, 
which  rife  130  feet,  exhibiting  to  the  dillance  of  feve- 
ral leagues  round  the  triumph  of  art  over  nature,. 
and  falls  in  a  gentle  (hewer  upon  the  gazing  fpefta- 
tors.  There  are  f  ime  (ituations  in  the  gardens  of  St 
Ildefonfo,  whence  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  of  the 
greater  part  of  thefe  fountains,  and  where  the  ear  is- 
delighted  with  the  harmony  of  their  murmurs.  The 
traveller  who  wifhes  to  charm  all  his  fenfes  at  once, 
mull  take  his  ftation  on  the  high  flat  ground  in  front 
of  the  king's  apartment.  In  the  thick  part  of  the 
foliage  are  contrived  two  large  arbours,  from  the  top 
of  which  are  feen  tewenty  cryflal  columns  rifin";  into 
the  air  to  the  height  of  the  furrounding  trees,  mixing 
their  refplesdent  whltcnefs  with  the  verdure  of  the 
foliage,  uniting  their  confufed  noife  to  the  ruiliingof 
the  branches,  and  refrefhing  and  embalming  the  air: 
if  the  traveller  hei-e  experience  no  pleallng  fsnfations,. 
let  him  return  home,  he  is  utteidv  incapable  of  feeling 
either  the  beauties  of  art  or  nature. 

"  The  reader  may  here  imagine  (continues  our  au- 
thor) my  enthufiafm  too  extravagant.  He  is  mifta- 
ken;  let  him  follow  me  to  the  gieat:  refervoir  of  abun- 
dant and  limpid  w-aters.  He  will  have  to  clim*5  for 
f 'ine  minutes,  but  will  not  regret  the  trouble  he  has 
taken.  Let  us  fuppofe  ourfelves  arrived  at  the  lon^ 
and  narrow  alley  which  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  up- 
per part  of  the  gardens  ;  proceed  to  the  middle,  and 
turn  your  face  toward  the  calUe.  To  the  va'.l  b)rizan 
around  you,  no  other  boundaries  are  difcovered  bat 
thofe  which  limit  the  human  fi^^ht ;  thefe  alone  pre- 
vent you  trom  difcovering  the  Pyrenees.  Obferve  the 
fleeple,  which  feems  but  a  point  in  the  immenfe  ex- 
tent :  you  will  perhaps  imagine  it  to  be  that  of  the 
paridi  church  of  St  Ildefonfo ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is 
the  cathedral  of  Segovia,  at  two  leagues  dillance.  The 
gardens,  through  which  you  have  paffed,  become  nar- 
rower to  the  eye.  You  fuppofe  yourfelf  clofe  to  the 
royal  habitation  ;  the  alleys,  fountains,  and  parterres, . 
have  all  dilappeared  ;  you  fee  but  one  road,  which,  in 
the  form  of  a  veifel,  upon  the  prow  of  which  you  feem  . 
to  (land,  has  its  (lern  on  the  top  of  the  palace.  Af- 
terward turn  and  take  a  view  of  the  little  lake  behind: 
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Ildefonfo  you,  of  which  the  irregular  borders  do  not,  like  what 
— — y— '  we  call  our  Englifh  gardens,  merely  ape  the  diforder 
of  nature.  Nature  herfelf  has. traced  them,  except  on 
the  fide  where  you  ftand.  This  ftraight  alley  is  uni- 
ted at  each  end  to  the  curve  which  furrouiids  the  re- 
fervoir.  The  waters,  which  ftream  in  abundance  from 
the  fides  of  the  mountain  in  front,  meet  in  this  refer- 
voir,  and  thence  defcend  by  a  thoufand  invifible  tubes 
to  other  refervoirs,  whence  they  are  fpouted  in  columns 
or  fheets  upon  the  flowery  foil  to  which  they  were 
ftrangers.  The  birds,  drawn  by  their  clearnefs,  come 
to  11dm  and  agitate  their  cryllal.  The  image  of  the 
tufted  woods  which  furround  them  Is  rcflefted  from 
their  immoveable  fuiface,  as  isalfo  that  of  fome  fimple 
and  rural  houfes,  thrown,  as  by  accident,  into  this  de- 
lightful picture,  which  Loirain  would  have  imitated, 
but  perhaps  could  not  have  imagined.  The  oppofite 
bank  is  obfcured  by  thick  (hades.  S(Hne  hollows, 
oveifhadowed  by  arching  trees,  feem  to  be  the  afylums 
of  the  Naiades.  Dillurb  them  not  by  indifcrcet  lo- 
quacity, but  filcntly  admire  and  meditate. 

"  It  is  inipofRble,  however,  not  to  go  to  the  fource 
of  thcl'e  waters  ;  let  us  follow  the  meandring  of  their 
courfc,  and  oblerve  the  winding  paths  which  there  ter- 
minate, after  appearing  and  difappearing  at  intervals 
through  the  copfe.  Let  us  lillen  to  the  bubbling  of 
the  rivulets  which  from  time  to  time  efcape  from  our 
fight,  and  batten  to  the  rendezvous  affigned  them  by 
the  defcenJants  of  Louis  XIV.  They  formerly  loll 
themftlvts  in  the  valleys,  where  they  quenched  the 
thirft  of  the  humble  inhabitants,  but  are  now  confe- 
crated  to  the  pleafures  of  kings.  Aicending  the  back 
of  the  pyramidical  mountain,  behind  which  their  fource 
is  concealed,  we  arrive  at  the  wall  w»hich  con  lines  a  part 
of  them  in  the  garden,  and  which  was  hidden  by  the 
trees  ;  nothing,  however,  ought  here  to  recal  to  mind 
exclufive  property  and  flavery.  Woods,  waters,  and 
the  majellic  folitude  of  mountains,  which  are  at  a  di- 
llance  from  the  tumult  of  co'jrts  and  cities,  are  the 
property  of  every  man. — Beyond  this  wall,  which 
forms  the  exterior  enclofure  of  the  gardens,  is  an  empty 
and  flat  ground,  where  the  infant  Don  Louis,  brother 
to  the  king,  chofe  a  place  which  he  confecrated  to 
cultivaiion.  Fa-thtr  on,  the  mountain  becomes  more 
ftetp,  and  is  covered  with  trees  to  its  fummit.  Let  us 
now  return  ;  as  we  feek  amufement  and  not  fatigue. 
We  will  follow  the  courfe  of  the  waters,  they  defcend 
in  bubbling  dreams  from  one  level  of  the  gardens  to 
the  other.  In  their  courfe,  in  one  place  they  water 
■the  feet  of  the  trees,  in  others  they  crofs  an  alley  to 
nourilh  more  flowly  the  plants  of  a  parterre.  From 
the  bafon  of  Andromeda  they  run  between  two  rows 
of  trees  in  the  form  of  a  canal,  the  too  fudden  incli- 
nation of  which  is  taken  off  by  cafcades  and  windings. 
They  receive  and  carry  with  them  from  the  gardens 
the  rivulets  ;  which  after  having  played  amouglt  the 
gods  and  nymphs,  and  moiftened  the  throats  of  the 
fwans,  tritons,  and  lions,  humbly  defcend  under  ground, 
and  run  on  into  the  bofom  of  the  neighbouring  mea- 
dows, where  they  fulfil  purpofes  lefs  brilliant  but  more 

ufeful. 

«'  We  muft  not  quit  thefe  magnificent  gardens  with- 
out (lopping  at  a  place  which  appears  to  promife  much, 
but  produces  not  any  very  great  edeA.  This  is  the 
fquare  of  the  eight  alleys,  Phuja  de  Im  ocho  callcs.      In 
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the  centre  is  the  group  oi  Pandora,  the  only  one  which  IMef.mft 
is  of  whitened  (lone,  all  the  others  are  of  white  marble  '"^"V"— 
or  lead  painted  of  a  bronze  colour.  Eight  alleys  an- 
fwer  to  this  centre,  and  each  is  terminated  by  a  foun- 
tain. Plats  of  verdure  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the 
alley?,  and  each  has  an  altar  under  a  portico  of  white 
marble  by  the  fide  of  a  bafon  facred  to  fome  god  or 
goddefs.  Thefe  eight  altars,  placed  at  equal  didances, 
and  decorated  among  other  jets-d'eau,  have  two  which 
rife  in  the  form  of  tapers  on  each  fide  of  their  divini- 
ties. This  cold  regularity  difpleafed  Philip  V.  who 
a  little  before  his  death,  when  vifiting  the  gardens, 
made  fome  fevere  reproaches  to  the  inventor  upon  the 
fubjeft.  Philip  had  not  the  pleafure  of  completely 
enjoying  what  he  had  created  ;  death  furprifed  him 
when  the  works  he  had  begun  were  but  half  finidied. 
The  undertaking  was  however  the  mod  expenfive  one 
of  his  reign.  The  finances  of  Spr.in,  fo  deranged  un- 
der the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Audria  (thanks  to  the 
wife  calculations  of  Orry,  to  the  fubfidies  of  France,  and 
dill  more  to  the  courageous  efforts  of  the  faithful  Calli- 
lians),  would  have  been  fufficient  for  three  long  and 
ruinous  wars,  and  for  all  the  operations  of  a  monarchy 
which  Phihp  V.  had  conquered  and  formed  anew, 
as  well  as  to  have  redded  the  (hocks  of  ambition  and 
political  intrigue;  but  they  funk  beneath  the  expenfive 
efforts  of  magnificence." 

It  is  fingular  that  the  caftle  asd  gardens  of  St  Ilde- 
fonfo (hould  have  cod  about  45,000,000  of  piadres,pre- 
cifelythe  fum  in  which  Philip  died  indebted.  This  enor- 
mous expence  will  appear  credible,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  fituation  of  the  royal  palace  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  the  floping  top  of  a  pile  of  rocks; 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  dig  and  hew  out  the  dones, 
and  in  feveral  places  to  level  the  rock  ;  to  cut  out  of 
its  fides  a  pafTage  for!a  hundred  different  canals,  to  carry 
vegetative  earth  to  every  place  in  which  it  was  intended 
to  fubditute  cultivation  for  ilerility,  and  to  work  amine 
to  clear  a  paffage  to  the  roots  ol  the  numerous  tree* 
which  are  there  planted.  All  thefe  efforts  were  crown- 
ed with  fuccefs.  In  the  orchards,  kitchen  gardens, 
and  parterres,  there  are  but  few  flowers,  efpaliers,  or 
plants,  which  do  not  thrive  ;  but  the  trees,  naturally  of 
a  lofty  growth,  and  which  confequently  mull  drike 
their  roots  deep  into  the  earth,  already  prove  the  in- 
fufficiency  of  art  when  it  attempts  to  druggie  againft 
nature.  Many  of  them  langullh  with  withered  trunks, 
and  with  difficulty  keep  life  in  their  almod  naked 
branches.  Every  year  it  is  neceffary  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  gunpowder  to  make  new  beds  for  thofe  which  are 
to  fupply  their  place  ;  and  none  of  them  are  covered 
with  that  tufted  foliage  which  belongs  only  to  thofe 
that  grow  in  a  natural  foil.  In  a  word,  there  are  in  the 
groves  of  St  Ildefonfo,  marble  datues,  bafons,  cafcades, 
limpid  waters,  verdure,  aifd  delightful  profpefts,  every 
thing  but  that  which  would  be  more  charming  than 
all  the  reft,  thick  (liades. 

The  court  of  Spain  comes  hither  annually  during 
the  heat  of  the  dog-days.  It  arrives  towards  the  end 
of  July,  and  returns  at  the  beginning  of  OAober.  The 
fituation  of  St  Ildefonfo,  upon  the  declivity  of  the 
mountains  which  feparate  the  two  Caftlles,  and  front- 
ing a  vad  plain  where  there  Is  no  obllacle  to  the  paf- 
fage of  the  north  wind,  renders  this  abode  delightful 
in  fummer.     Tlh;  mornings  and  evenings  of  the  hotted 
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days  £r€  agreeably  cool.  Yet  as  tliis  palace  is  upwards 
of  20  leagues  from  Madrid,  and  half  of  the  road  which 
■'  leads  to  it  crofies  the  broad  tops  of  mountains,  ex- 
Iremelyftcep  in  many  places,  it  is  much  more  agreeable 
JO  the  losers  of  the  chace  and  foUtude  than  toothers. 

ILERDA  (anc.  geog.),  the  capital  of  the  lli- 
gertes  ;  lituated  on  an  eminence  between  the  rivers  Si- 
corisand  Cinga:  An  unhappy  city,  often  btfieged,  and 
often  taken,  becaufc  lying  expoied  to  the  incurfions 
from  Gaul  ;  and  under  GalHenus  it  was  deflroycd  by 
the  Geimans.  Now  Lerida,  in  Catalonia,  on  the  river 
Segra. 

ILEX,  the  Holm  or  Hotir  Tree  t  A  genus  of  the 
tetragynia  order,  belonging  to  the  cetrandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natuial  metliod  ranking  under  the 
45d  order,  Dumoff.  The  calyx  is  qiiadridentated  ; 
the  corolla  rotaceous  ;  there  is  no  ftyle  ;  the  berry  is 
ir.onofpennous. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  genus;  but  the  moft 
Temarkable  is  the  aquifolium,  or  common  hotly.  Of 
this  there  are  a  great  number  of  varieties  with  variega- 
ted leavi  s,  which  are  propagated  by  the  :iurftry-gar- 
tleners  for  fale,  and  fome  years  pad  were  in  very  great 
erteem,  but  at  prefent  are  but  little  regarded,  the  old 
talte  of  hlling  gardens  with  fhorn  evergreens  being 
pretty  well  abolifticd  ;  however,  in  the  difpofition  of 
clumps,  or  rather  plantations,  of  evergreen  trees  and 
fhrubs,  a  few  of  the  mod  lively  colours  may  be  admit- 
t«d,  which  will  have  a  good  effeft  in  the  winter-feafon, 
if  they  are  piopcrly  difpofcd. 

The  btft  of  thefe  varieties  are  the  painted  lady-hoIIy, 
■Brltilli  holly,  Biadley's  befl  holly,  phyllis  or  cream- 
holly,  milkmaid  holly,  Prichet's  bell  holly,  gold- 
edged  hedgehog  holly,  Chyney's  holly,  g!ory-of-the- 
vtft  holly,  Broaderick's  holly.  Partridge's  holly,  Here- 
fovdihire  white  holly,  Blind's  cream  holly,  Longilaff's 
holly,  Eales's  holly,  filver-edged  hedgehog  holly.  All 
thefe  varieties  are  propagated  by  budding  or  graft- 
ing them  upon  ftocks  of  the  common  green  holly  : 
there  is  alfo  e  variety  of  the  common  holly  with 
fmooth  leaves ;  but  this  is  frequently  found  intermixed 
•with  the  prickly-leaved  on  the  fame  tree,  and  often  on 
■the  fame  branch  there  are  both  forts  of  leaves. 

The  common  holly  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  fo- 
reds  in  marhy  parts  of  England,  where  it  rifes  from  20 
to  30  feet  high,  and  fonietimcs  more,  but  their  ordi- 
nary height  is  not  above  25  feet  :  the  ftem  by  age  be- 
comes large,  end  is  coveied  with  a  greyiih  fmcx>th  bark; 
and  thofe  trees  which  are  not  loped  or  browfed  by 
cattle,  are  commonly  furniihed  with  branches  the  great. 
eft  part  of  their  length,  fo  form  a  fort  of  cone ;  the 
branches  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  of 
a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  furface,  but  are  pale  on 
their  under,  having  a  llrong  midrib  :  the  edges  are  in- 
dented and  waved,  with  fharp  thorns  terminating  each 
of  the  points,  fo  that  fome  of  the  thorns  are  raiied  up- 
ward, and  others  are  bent  downward,  and  being  very 
(lifFthey  are  troublefome  to  handle.  The  leaves  are 
placed  alternate  on  every  fide  of  the  branches ;  and  from 
the  bafe  of  their  footftalks  come  out  the  flowers  in 
clufters,  ftanding  on  very  ftiort  footftalks;  each  of 
thefe  fuftain  five,  fix,  dr  more  flowers.  They  are  of 
a  dirty  white,  and  appear  in  May  ;  but  are  fucceeded 
hy  roundiih  berries,  which  turn  to  a  beautiful  red  a- 
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bout  Michaelmas,  and  continue  on  the  trees,  if  thty        'Ici, 
are  not  deftroyed,  till  after  ChrlUmas.  Ufracmib. 

The  common  holly  is  a  very  beautiful  tree  In  winter;  '~~~^^~~^- 
therefore  deferves  a  place  In  all  plantations  of  evergreen 
trees  and  fhrubs,  where  its  ihining  leaves  and  red  ber- 
ries make  a  fine  variety  ;  and  if  a  few  of  the  heft  vatte, 
gated  kinds  are  properly  intermixed,  they  will  enliven 
the  fcene.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  wlilch  never 
come  up  the  lirft  year,  but  lie  in  the  ground  as  the 
haws  do;  therefore  the  berries  fhould  be  burled  in  the 
ground  gne  year,  and  then  taken  up  and  fown  at  Mi- 
chaelinas,  upon  a  bed  expofed  only  to  the  reorninff 
fun;  the  following  fpring  the  plants  will  appear,  which 
muft  be  kept  clean    from    weeds;    and   if  the  fpring  ^ 

fhould  prove  dry,  it  will  be  of  great  fervlce  to  the 
plants  if  they  are  watered  once  a-week;  but  they  muft 
not  have  it  oftener,  nor  In  too  great  quantity,  for  too 
much  moifture  is  very  injurious  to  thefe  plants  when 
young.  In  this  feed-bed  the  plants  may  remain  two 
years;  and  then  fliould  be  tranfplanted  in  the  autumn, 
into  beds  at  about  fix  inches  afunder,  where  they  may 
(land  two  years  longer  ;  during  which  time  they  mull 
be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  and  if  the  plants 
have  thriven  well,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  tranf- 
plant  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  :  for  when 
they  are  tranfplanted  at  that  age,  there  will  be  kfa 
danger  of  their  falling,  and  they  will  grow  to  a  laraer 
fiz;  than  thofe  which  are  removed  when  they  are  much 
larger ;  but  if  the  ground  is  not  ready  to  receive  therti 
at  that  time,  they  mould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  nur- 
fery  in  tows  at  two  feet  diilance,  and  one  foot  afunder 
in  the  rows,  in  which  place  the  plants  may  remain  two 
years  longer;  and  if  they  are  defigned  to  be  grafted  or 
budded  with  any  of  the  variegated  kinds,  that  ihould  be 
performed  after  the  plants  have  grown  one  year  in  the 
nurfery :  but  the  plants  fo  budded  or  grafted  fhould 
continue  two  years  after  In  the  nurfery,  that  they  may 
make  good  flioots  before  they  are  removed  ;  though 
the  plain  ones  fhould  not  ftand  longer  than  two  years 
in  the  nurfery,  becaufe  when  they  ate  older  they  do 
not  tranfplant  fo  well.  The  bed  time  for  removing 
hollies  is  in  the  autumn,  efpecially  in  dryland;  but 
where  the  foil  is  cold  and  moift,  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted with  great  fafeiy  in  the  fpring,  if  the  plants 
are  not  too  old,  or  have  not  flood  long  unremoved,  for 
if  they  have,  there  is  great  doubt  of  their  growing 
when  removed. 

Ujes.  Sheep  in  the  winter  are  fed  with  croppings 
of  holly.  Birds  eat  the  berries.  The  bark  ferment- 
ed and  afterwards  wadied  from  the  woody  fibres,  makes 
the  common  bird-lime.  The  plant  makes  an  impene- 
trable fence,  and  bears  cropping  ;  however,  it  is  not 
found  in  all  refpetls  to  anfwer  for  this  purpofe  equally 
well  with  the  hawthorn.  The  wood  Is  ufed  in  fineer- 
Ing,  and  is  fomctimes  flalned  black  to  imitate  ebony. 
Handles  for  knives  and  cogs  for  mill-wheels  are  made 
of  it.  It  Is  alfe  made  into  hones  for  whetting  of  ra- 
zors. Mr  Miller  fays,  he  has  feen  the  floor  of  a  room 
laid  with  compartm.ents  of  holly  and  mahogany,  which 
had  a  very  pretty  eileft. 

ILFKACOMB,  a  town  of  Devonfhire,  feated   on 

the  Severn  fea,  almoft  oppofite  to  Sv/anfea  in  Glamor- 

ganfhire,    1 86  miles  from  London.    It  is  a   populous, 

rich,  trading  fea-port,  efpecially  with  herrings  in  the 

U  rich. 
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Briftol-cliannel  ;  noted  for  maintaining  conRant  lights 
to  direft  tke  failors ;  for  its  convenience  of  building 
and  reparing  fliips  ;  and  for  the  fafe  fhclter  (hips 
from  Ireland  find  here,  when  it  is  extremely  dangerous 
for  them  to  run  into  the  mouth  of  the  Taw,  which 
they  call  Barnftaple-water  ;  and  this  is  one  reafon  why 
the  Barnllaple  merchants  do  fo  much  of  their  bufinefs 
at  thio  port.  The  harbour,  with  its  qu^y,  warp  Tioufe, 
lieht-houfe,  pilot-boats,  and  tow-boats,  were  foimerly 
maintained  at  the  expente  of  the  anceftors  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor ;  and  then  it  had  a  quay  or  fier  850 
feet  long  ;  but  by  time  and  the  violence  of  the  fea  all 
went  to  decay  ;  to  remedy  which,  the  parliamentpaffed 
an  aft  in  1731,  for  both  repairing  and  enlarging  the 
piers,  harbour,  &c.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  bai- 
liffs, &c.  and  confills  chiefly  of  one  ftreet  of  fcattered 
houfes  almoll  a  mile  long.  The  parifli  is  large,  con- 
taining feveral  tythings  and  manors. 

ILIAC  Passion,  a  violent  and  dangerous  kind  of 
colic  ;  called  alfo  •volvulus,  m'iferere  met,  and  chortlapfus. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  inteftine  tlion,  on  account  of 
its  being  ufually  atfefted  in  this  dillemper  ;  or  per- 
haps frem  the  Greek  verb  "^!'»  '•  to  wind  or  twill"  ; 
whence  alfo  it  is  the  Latins  call  it  volvulus.  See  Mi- 
DICINE  Inikx. 

ILIAD,  the  name  of  an  ancient  epic  poem,  the  firft 
and  fineft.  of  thofe  compofed  by  Homer. 

The  poet's  defign  in  the  Iliad  was  to  fliow  the 
Greeks,  who  were  divided  into  feveial  little  ftatcs,  how 
much  it  was  their  intereft  to  preferve  a  harmony  and 
jjood  underftanding  among  thcmfelves  ;  for  which  end 
he  fcts  before  them  the  calamities  that  befel  their  an- 
ceftors from  the  wTath  of  Achilles,  and  his  mifunder- 
ftanding  with  Agamemnon  ;  and  the  advantages  that 
afterwards  accrued  to  them  from  their  union.  The 
Iliad  is  divided  into  24  books  or  rhapfodits,  which  are 
marked  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

ILISSUS,  a  river  running  to  the  caft  of  Athens; 
which,  with  the  Eridanus  running  on  the  weft  fide, 
falls  below  the  city  into  the  fea.  Sacred  to  the  mufes, 
called  Ilifiadcs ;  on  whofe  bank  their  altar  ftood,  and 
where  the  luftration  in  the  lefs  myfteries  was  ufual- 
ly performed. 

ILIUM,  Ilion,  or  Il'ws,  (anc.  geog.)  a  name  for 
the  city  of  Troy,  but  moft  commonly  ufed  by  the 
poets,  and  diftingullhed  by  the  epithet  P^elus  ;  at  a 
greater  dittance  from  the  fea  than  what  was  afterwards 
called  Ilium  Novum,  and  thought  to  be  the  Ilienfmm 
Fagus  of  Strabo.  New  or  modern  ilium  was  a  village 
nearer  the  fea,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva  ;  where  A- 
jcxandcr,  after  the  battle  of  Granicus,  offered  gifts, 
and  called  it  a  city,  which  he  ordered  to  b°  enlarged. 
His  orders  were  executed  by  Lyfimachus,  who  en- 
compalfcd  it  with  a  wall  of  40  ftadia.  It  was  after- 
wards adorned  by  the  Romans,  who  granted  it  immu- 
nities as  to  their  mother-city.  From  this  city  the  I- 
lias  of  Homer  takes  its  name,  containing  an  account 
of  the  war  carried  on  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
on  account  of  the  rape  of  Helen  ;  a  variety  of  difafters 
being  the  confcquence,  gave  rife  to  the  proverb  H'tns 
Malorum. 

ILKITCH,  a  royal  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Cracow,  femarkable  for  its  filver  mines  mixed 
with  lead.  It  is  feated  in  a  barren  and  mountainous 
QOUfltry,  in  £.  Long.  2C.  O.  N.  Lat.  50.  26. 


ILLECEBRUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo-  HUcebn 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
12th  order,  Holoracex.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous, 
and  cartilaginous  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  ftigma  is 
fimple  ;  Jthe  capfule  quinquevalved,  and  monofper- 
mous.  There  are  feveral  fpecies,  of  which  the  moft 
remarkable  are  the  paronychia  and  the  capitatum.  Both 
thefe  have  trailing  ftalks  near  two  feet  long,  which 
fpread  on  the  ground,  gnrnifhed  with  fmall  leaves  like 
thofe  of  knot-grafs.  The  heads  of  the  flowers  come 
out  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalks,  having  neat  filvery 
braftea  furrounding  them,  which  make  a  pretty  appear- 
ance. Their  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  there  is 
generally  a  fucceflion  of  them  for  at  leaft  two  months; 
and  when  the  autumn  proves  warm,  they  will  ripeit 
their  feeds  in  October.  Tliey  are  propagated  by  feeds 
which  fliould  be  fown  in  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the 
beginning  of  April  :  the  plants  will  come  up  in  May, 
when  they  fliould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  till  they 
are  fit  to  remove.  Some  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall 
pots,  and  the  reft  in  a  warm  border,  obferving  to  wa- 
ter and  fliade  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root. 
Thefe  plants  are  fometimes  killed  in  fevere  winters  ; 
for  whicti  reafon  it  is  direfted  to  plant  fome  of  them 
in  pots,  that  they  may  be  ftieltercd  during  that  feafon. 

ILLENOIS,  a  people  of  North  America,  inhabi- 
ting a  country  lying  near  a  large  lake  of  the  fame 
name  (called  alfo  J\Iichij;jn),  formed  by  the  river  St 
Laurence.  The  country  is  fertile  ;  and  the  people 
plant  Indian  corn,  on  which  they  chiefly  fubfift.  They 
arc  civil,  aftive,  lively,  and  robuft  ;  and  are  much  lefs 
cruel  in  their  difpofitions  than  the  other  Indian  na- 
tions. They  are,  however,  faid  to  be  great  libertines, 
and  to  marry  a  number  of  wives  ;  but  fome  of  their 
villages  have  embraced  Chriftianity. 

ILLICIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pentagy- 
nla  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of  plants  ;. 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which- 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  tetifaphyllous,  and 
deciduous ;  there  are  eight  petals,  and  eight  petaloid> 
fubulated  neftaria.  There  are  1 6  ftamina  with  bifid, 
antherz  ;  the  capfules  are  ovate,  compreffed,  and  mo- 
nofpermous.  There  are  two  fpecies,  viz.  i.  The  flo- 
ridanum,  with  red  flowers,  and  very  odorous  fruit.  It 
is  a  native  of  China,  jz.  The  anifatum,  a  na- 
tive of  the  woods  of  China  and  Japan.  It  rifes 
with  an  crtft  branched  fttm  to  the  height  of  a 
cherry-tree  ;  and  is  covered  with  an  afli-colourcd  bark, 
under  which  is  another  bark  that  is  green,  fleftiy,  fome- 
what  mucous,  and  of  an  aromatic  tafte,  com.bintd  witK 
a  fmall  degree  of  aftringency.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
brittle  ;  the  pith  fmall  in  qirantity,  fungous,  and  of  a 
green  herbaceous  colour.  The  leaves  refemble  thofe 
of  laurel  ;  the  flowers,  in  fome  fort,  thofe  of  narciflus. 
Thefe  laft  generally  ftand  fingle,  ai-e  of  a  pale  white, 
and  confift  of  16  petals,  which  differ  in  their  form. 
The  extremity  of  the  flower-ftalk  being  continued  into 
the  germen  or  feed-bud  of  the  flower,  form.s  eight  con- 
joined capfules,  or  one  deeply  divided  into  tight  parts. 
Of  thefe  capfules,  fome  frequently  decay  ;  the  rell  in- 
clofe  each  a  fingle  feed,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of 
palma  chrifti,'  and  which,  when  the  hardifh  corticle 
that  clofeiy  covers  and  involves  it  is  broken,  exhibits 
a  kernel  that  is  white,  fleftiy,  foft,   and  of  a  vapid- 
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-  tafte.  The  bonzes,  or  priefts  of  Clnna  afid  Japan,  in- 
fufe  into  the  inhabitants  a  fuperftitious  belief,  that  the 
gods  are  deh'ghted  with  the  prefence  of  this  tree. 
Hence  they  generally  place  before  their  idols  gar- 
lands and  bundl.-s  made  of  the  branches.  A  fimilar 
opinion  the  Bramins  inculcate  into  the  Indians,  of  the 
Malabar  fig,  or Jicus  religwfa.  The  bark  of  the  anife- 
tree,  reduced  to  powder,  and  equally  burnt,  the  public 
watchmen  in  Japan,  by  a  very  curious  contrivance  de- 
fcribed  by  Kempfer,  rcuder  ufeful  in  the  meafuring  of 
time  during  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  The  fame  pow- 
der is  frequently  burnt  in  brazen  vefiels  on  the  Japanefe 
altars,  as  inccnfe  is  in  other  countries,  from  a  belief 
that  the  idols  in  whofe  honour  the  ceremony  is  per- 
formed are  greatly  refrefhed  with  the  agreeable  fra- 
grancy  of  its  odour.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a  branch 
of  this  tree  being  added  to  the  decoftion  of  the  poi- 
fonous  fifii,  termed  by  the  Dutch  de  opblafer  (a  fi(h 
the  moft  delicate,  if  the  poifonous  matter  be  firft  pro- 
perly expelled),  increafes  its  noxious  quality,  and  c.x- 
afperates  the  poifon  to  an  aftonilhing  degree  of  aftivity 
and  power. 

ILLUMINATING,  a  kind  of  miniature-painting, 
anciently  much  pradlifed  for  illufttating  and  adorning 
books.  Befides  the  writers  of  books,  there  were  ar- 
tifls  whofe  proftlTion  was  to  ornament  and  paint  manu- 
fcripts,  who  were  called  illuminators  ;  the  writers  of 
books  firft  finiftied  their  part,  and  the  illuminators  em- 
bellifhed  them  with  ornamented  letters  and  paintings. 
We  frequently  find  blanks  left  in  maii\ifcripts  for  the 
illuminators,  which  were  never  fifled  up.  Some  of  the 
ancient  manufcripts  are  gilt  and  burnifhed  in  a  ftyle 
fuperior  to  later  times.  Their  colours  weie  excellent, 
and  their  flcill  in  preparing  them  muft  have  been  very 
great. 

The  praftice  of  introducing  ornaments,  drawings, 
emblematical  figures,  and  even  portraits,  into  manu- 
fcripts, is  of  great  antiquity.  Varro  wrote  the  lives 
of  fevcn  hundred  iiluftrious  Romans,  which  he  enrich- 
ed with  their  poitraits,  as  Pliny  attcfts  in  his  Natural 
Hiftory  (lib.  xxxv.  chap,  z.)  Pomponius  Atticus, 
the  friend  of  Cicero,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
attions  of  the  great  men  amongft  the  Romans,  which 
lie  ornamented  with  their  portraits,  as  appears  in  his 
life  by  Cornelius  Nepos  (chap.  18.)  But  thefe  works 
have  not  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  There  are, 
however,  many  precious  documents  remaining,  which 
exhibit  the  advancement  and  decline  of  the  arts  in 
different  ages  and  countries.  Thefe  inellimable  paint- 
ings and  illuminations  difplay  the  manners,  cultoms, 
habits  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  and  military,  weapons  and 
mftruments  of  war,  utenfils  and  architedlure  of  the 
ancients  ;  they  are  of  the  greateft  ufe  in  illuftrating 
many  important  fads  relative  to  the  hiftory  of  the  times 
in  which  they  were  executed.  In  thefe  treafures  of 
antiquity  are  preferved  a  great  number  of  fpecimens 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  art,  which  were  executed  be- 
fore the  arts  and  fciences  fell  into  negleft  and  contempt. 
The  manufcripts  containing  thefe  fpecimens  form  a 
valuable  part  of  the  riches  preferved  in  the  principal 
libraries  of  Europe.  The  Royal,  Cottonian,  and  Har- 
leian  libraries,  as  alfo  thofe  in  the  two  univeifitits  in 
England,  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  the  imperial  at  Vienna, 
the  royal  at  Paris,  St  Mark's  at  Venice,  and  many 
■ethers. 


A  very  ancient  MS.  of  Genefis,  which  was  in  the   tllumina- 
Cottonian  library,  and  almoft  deftroyed  by  a  fire  in       ""•?• 
1731,  contained  two  hundred  and  fifty  curious  paint-'       *~~^ 
ings  in  water  colours.    Twenty-one   fragments,  which 
efcaped  the  fire,  are  engraven  by  the  fociety  of  anti- 
quaries  of   London.     Several    fpecimens   of   curious 
paintings  alfo  appear  in  Lambecius's  catalogue  of  the 
imperial  library  at  Vienna,   particularly   in  Vol.   III. 
where  forty-eight  drawings  of  nearly  equal  antiquity 
with  thofe  in  the  Cottonian  library  are  engraven  •  and 
feveral  others  may  be  found  in  various  catalogues  of 
the    Italian   libraries.     The  drawings  in   the  Vatican 
Virgil  made  in   the   fourth  century,    before   the   arts 
were  entirely  negtecled,  illuftrate  the  different  fubjefti 
treated  of  by  the  Roman  poet.    A  miniature  drawing 
is  prefixed  to  each  of  the  gofpels  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land by  St  Auguftin  in  the  fixth  century,  which  is  pre- 
ferved in  the  library  of  Corpus  Chritti  college,  Cam- 
bridge :  in  the  compartments  of  thofe  drawings  are  de- 
pitted  reprefentations  of  feveral  tranfaftions  in  each  go- 
fpel.   The  curious  drawings,  and  elaborate  ornaments  in 
St  Cuthbert's  gofpels  [made  by  St  Eihclwald,  and  now 
in  the  Cottonian  library,  exhibit  a  flriking  fpecimen  of 
the  ftate  of  the  arts  in  England  in  the  feventh  century. 
The  fame  may  be  obferved   with   refpeft  to  the  draw- 
ings in  the  ancient  copy  of  the  four  gofpels  preferved 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Litchfield,  and  thofe  in  the 
Codex  Ruftiworthianus  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox- 
ford.    The  life  of  St  Paul  the  hermit,  now  remaining 
in    Corpus  Chrifti    college,     Cambridge,  (G  2),    af- 
fords an  example  of  th?  ftyle  of  drawing  and  ornamen- 
ing  letters  in  England  in  the  eighth  century  ;  and  the 
copy  of  Prudentius's  Pfycomachia  in   the  Cottonian  li- 
brary  (Cleop.  c.  8.)  exhibits  the  ftyle  of  drawing  ia 
Italy  in   the  ninth  century.     Of   the  tenth   century- 
there  are  Roman  drawings  of  a  fingular  kind   in  the 
Harkian   library   (N°  2820.)      N"'  5280,    1802,  and 
432,  in  the  fame   library,  contain  fpecimens  of  orna- 
mented letters,  which  are   to  be  found  in  Irifh  MSS, 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Csdmon's 
Poetical  Paraphrafc  of  the  book  of  Genefis,   written 
in  the  eleventh  century,  which  is  preferved  amongft  F. 
Junius's    MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  exhibits  many 
fpecimens  of  utenfils,  weapons,  iaftruments  of  mulic, 
and  implements  of  huftjandry  ufed  by  the  Anglo- Sax- 
ons.    The  like  may  be  feen  in  extracts  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch  of   the  fame  age,    in  the   Cottonian    library 
(Claud.  B.  4.)     The  manufcript  copy  of  Terence  in 
the   Bodleian  library   (D.    17.)    difplays   the   dreftes, 
malks,  &c.  worn  by  comedians  in  the  twelfth  century, 
if  not  earlier.     The  very  elegant  Pfalter  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,   Cambridge,  exhibits  fpecimens  of 
the  art  of  drawing  in  England   in   the    fame  century. 
The  Virgil  in  the  Lambeth  library  of  the  13th  century 
(N-*  471.),  written  in  Italy,  ihows  both  by   the  draw- 
ings and   writing,  that   the   Italians   produced   works 
much  inferior  to   ours   at  that   period.      The  copy  of 
the  Apocalypfe  in  the  fame  library  (N-  209),  contains 
a  curious  example  of  the   manner   of  painting  in  the 
fourteenth  century. — The   beautiful  paintings   in   the 
hiliory  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  king  Rich.  II. 
in    the    Harleian  library   (N°    13 19),    afford  curious 
fpecimens  of  manners  and  cuftome,  both  civil  and  mi- 
litary, at  the  clofe   of  the   fourteenth  and   in  the  be- 
ginning  of  the   fifteenth  century  ;  as  does  N^  2278 
U  2  in 


lUiimina- 
tinj; 

II 
lllumlneJ, 
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Many  other  inftances  might  be     ently  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  had  received  baptirm.   Ilhimtn 

This  name  was  occafioned  by  a  ceremony  in  the  bap- 


Jn  the  fame  Ubrary 

produced  ;  but  thofe  who  dcfire  farther  information 
may  confult  Strutt's  Regal  and  Ecclefialllcal  Antiqui- 
ties, 4(0,  and  his  Horda-Angtl-cynnan  lately  publillv 
ed  in  three  vols. 

Thit)  art  was  much  praftifcd  by  the  clergy,  and 
tven  by  fome  in  the  highcft  ilationn  in  the  church. 
"  The  famous  Ofiuund  (fays  Bromton),  who  was 
confecrated  billiop  of  Salilbury  A.  D.  1076,  did  not 
difdain  to  fpend  fome  part  of  his  time  in  writinjif, 
binding,  and  iHuminnLing  books."  Mr  Strutt,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  has  given  the  public  an  opportunity  of 
forming  fome  judgment  of  the  degree  of  dtlicacy  and 
art  v;ith  wlilch  thtfe  illuminations  were  executed,  bv 
piibllfliing  prints  of  a  prodigious  number  of  them,  in 
hii  Ri'^al  and  ecchftujVual  nntiquUhs  of  En^/arid,  and 
f^kw  of  tie  ciijlrims,  'ISjc.  of  England.  In  the  (irll  of  thefe 
works  we  are  prefented  with  the  genuine  portraits,  in 
miniature,  of  ail  the  kings,  and  fevcral  of  the  queens 
of  England,  from  Edwurd  the  ConfcfTor  to  Henry 
VII.  raolUy  in  their  crowns  and  royal  robes,   together 


tifm   of  adults;    which  confided   iu   putting  a  lighted  ^ 
taper  in  the  hand  of  the  pcrfon   baptised,  as  a   fymbol 
of  the    faith  and  grace  he  had  received  "in  the   facra- 
ment. 

Illumined,  lilmnir.att,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  feft  of 
heretics,  who  fpraiig  up  iu  Spain  about  the  year  IJ75, 
and  were  calltd  by  the  S^Tiwar&i  AlamLratlos.  Their 
principal  dbdrines  were,  thai  by  means  of  a  fublime 
manner  of  prayer,  which  they  had  attained  to,  they, 
entered  into  lo  perftft  a  llate,  that  thty  had  no  oc* 
carinii  for  ordinances,  facrammts,  nor  good  works ; 
and  that  they  could  give  wa;^^  even  10  the  viled  aftiona, 
without  fin.  The  feCt  of  Illumined  was  revived  in 
Franc-e  irt  the  year  1634.  and  were  foou  after  joined 
by  the  Giierinets,  or  dilciples  of  I'eter  Gueiin,  v.ho 
together  msde  btit  one  body,  called  alfo  Illumined  i 
but  they  were  fo  hotly  purfued  by  Louis  XIII.  that 
they  were  foou  dellroyed.  The  brothers  of  the  llofy 
Crofs     are    fometimes    alfo    culled    Iltu:nined.       Sce^ 


with  the  portraits  of  many   other  eminent  perfons    of    Rosycrusi\n. 


both  fcxes. 

ITie  illuminators  and  painters  of  this  period  feem  to 
have  been  in  ponVfTinn  of  a  confiderable  number  of  co- 
louring materials,  and  to  have  known  the  arts  of  pre- 
J)aring  and  mixing  them,  fo  as  to  form  a  great  variety 
of  colours  :  for  in  the  fpecimens  of  their  miniature- 
paintings  that  are  thll  extant,  we  perceive  not  only 
the  five  primary  colours,  but  alfo  various  combinations 
of  thera.  Though  Strutt's  prmts  do  not  e;ihibit  the 
blight  and  vivid  colours  of  the  originals,   they  give  us 


ILLUS  rillOUS,  Illustris,  was  heretofore, 
iir  the  Roman  empire,  a  title  of  honour  peculiar 
to  people  of  a  certain  lank.  It  was  firil  given  to 
the  mort  dillinguiflied  among  the  kuigliis,  who  • 
had  a  right  to  bear  the  latus  clavus  :  afterwards, 
thofe  were  intitled  illujlrious  who  held  the  firll  rank 
among  thofe  called  honoratl ;  that  is,  the  prxfcdti- 
pra;torii,  praefedi  urbis,  treafurers,  comites,  f<c. 

There  were,  howaver,  diiTcrent   digrces  among  the 
illufliious:  as  in  Spain  they  have  grandees  of  the  firll. 


equally  a  view,  not   only  of  the  perfons  and  drclfes  of     and  fecond  clafs,  fo  in  Rome   they  had  their    illujlrcs. 


•  Sec  ^iruH. 
Vol.  ii. 
plates  56, 
58- 


eiir  aiiccilors,  but  alfo  of  their  cu'.loms,  manneis,  arts, 
and  employments,  their  arms,  fhips,  houfe;,  furniture, 
&c.  and  enable  as  to  judge  of  their  fliill  in  drawing. 
The  figures  in  thofe  paintings  are  often  ftiff  and  for- 
mal ;  but  the  ornaments  are  in  general  fine  and  deli- 
cate, and  the  colours  clear  and  bright,  particularly  the 
gold  and  azure.  In  fome  of  thefe  illuminations  the 
;^ffions  are  itrongly  painted.  How  ftrongly,  for  ex- 
ample, is  terror  painted  in  the  faces  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick's  failors,  when  they  were  threatened  with  a 
ihipwreck,  and  grief  in  the  countenances  of  thofe 
who  were    prefent   at  the  death    of  th.tt  hero  *  ?  Af- 


whom  they  called  great,  majorn  ;  and  others  lefs,  called 
iUuJlrcs  minora. — For  isllance  ;  the  prasftftus  pntorii 
wao  a  degree  below  die  malkr  of  thc-offices,  thougli 
they  were  both  illujlres. 

The  Novels  of  Valentinian  diftingnifh  as  far  as  five 
kinds  o(  illiijhes  ;  among  whom,  thi  iUu/ires  ai/miiii/lni- 
tores  bear  the  firfl  rank. 

ILLYRICUM,  (Solum  perhaps  underllood)  Livy,  . 
Herodian,  St.  Paul;  called  lllyr'is  by  the  Greeks,  and 
fometimes    Illyrin :  the  country   extending    from  thd 
Adiiatic  to  I'annonia  thus  culled.     Its  boundaries  are 
varioudy  affigned.  Pliny  makes  it  extend  in  lengthfrom 


tcr  the  iutroduftioii   of  printing,  this  elegant   art  of  the  river  Arfia  to  the  Drinius,  thus  including  l^ibumia 

illuminating  gradually  declined,  and  at  length  was  quite  lo  the  well,  and   Dalmatia  to  the  eaft  :   which  is  alfo 

neglefled.  the  opinion  of  Ptolemy  ;  who  fettles  its  limits  from 

Before  concluding,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob-  mount    Scardus  and  the  Upper  Moefia  on  the  call,  to 

Terve,  that   from   the   fifth   to  the  tenth  century,  the  Iftria  in   the  weft.     A  Roman    province,  divided  by 

miniature  paintings  which  we  meet  with  inGreek  MS3.  Auguftus  into  the  Superior  and  Inferior,  but  of  vvhiclv 

are  generally  good,  as  are  fome  which  we  find  among  the  Kmits  are    left  undetermined    both  by  accieiit  hi- 

thofe  of  Italy,  England,  and  France.  From  the  tenth  ftorians  and  geographers.     Illyril   the  people  ;  called 


to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  are  com- 
monly very  bad,  and  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many 
monuments  of  the  barbarity  of  thofe  ages  ;  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth,  the  paintings  in  ma- 
nufcripts  were  much  improved  ;  and  in  the  two  fuc- 
ceeding  centuries,  many  excellent  performances  were 
produced,  efpecidlly  after  the  happy  period  of  the  re 


Illyres  by    the  Greeks*     The   country  h   now  called 
Sdavonia. 

ILLYRIUS,  (Matthias,  Flaccus,  or  Francowitz), 
one  of  the  molt  learned  divines  of  the  Auglburgh  con- 
fcfllon,  born  in  Iftria,  anciently  called  IHyrica,  in  1520. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  ot  vaft  genius,  extenfive 
learning,  of  great  zeal  againll  Popery  ;   but  of  fuch  a 


Jloration  of  the  arts,  when  great  attention  was  paid  to  relUefs  and  pafAonate  temper,  ac  overbalanced  all  hit 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  the  ftudy  of  antiquity  good  qualities,  and  occafioned  much  difturbance  in  the 
became  falhionable.  Proteftant  church.     He  publiflied  a  great  number  of 

LLLUMlN.ATORS.  See  Illuminating.  books,  and  died  in  1575. 

ILLUMINED,  lLLvM!N.iTij  a  church  terra,  and-        IMAGE,  :n  a  religious  fenfe,  Is  an  artificial  repre- 

featatioa 
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nige-    fentation  or  fimilitude  of  fome  perfon  or  thing,  ufed 
'V""' either  by  way  of  decoration  and   ornament,  or  aa  an 
objeft  of  religious  worfhip    and  adoration  ;    in    which 
hit  fenfe,  it  is  uftd  indifferently  with  tlie  word  Idol. 

The  noble  Romans  prefcrved  the  hn/r^es  of  their 
ancellors  with  a  great  deal  of  care  acid  concern,  and 
had  them  carried  in  proccfTion  at  their  funerals  and 
triumphs:  thtfc  were  commonly  made  of  wax,  or 
wood,  though  fometimeb  of  marble  or  brafR.  They 
placed  them  i;i  the  vellibules  of  their  houfcb;  and  they 
were  to  flay  there,  tven  if  the  houfes  happened  to  be 
fi.ld,  it  bein',3  accounted  impious  to  dilplace  tliein. 
Appiiis  Claudius  was  the  lirft  who  brought  them  into 
the  temples,  in  the  year  of  Rome  259,  and  he  added 
jhfcriptions  to  them,  lliowing  tlie  origin  of  the  perfons 
rtpitiented,  and  their  brave  and  virtuous  atchieve- 
mente. —  It  was  not,  however,  allowed  for  all,  who  had 
the  imi^es  of  llieir  ancedorG  in  their  Ijoufes,  to  have 
them  carried  at  their  funerals;  this  was  a  thing  only 
granted  to  fuch  as  had  honourably  difcharged  thctn- 
felves  of  their  ofhces  ;  forthofe  who  failed  iu  this  re- 
fped,  forfeited  that  piivilege  ;  and  i:)  cafe  they  !)ad 
been  gndty  of  any  great  crime,  then  i>?wges  were 
.broken    in    pieces.     See  Ignobii.es  and  Jus. 

The  Jews  abfolutely  condemn  all  images,  and  do  not 
fo  much  as  luffer  any  ftatues  or  figures  in  their 
houfes,  much  iefs  in  their  fynagogiu's  or  places  of 
worfhip. 

The  ufe  and  adoration  of  images  are  things  that 
have  been  a  long  time  controverted  in  the  world. 

It    is  plain,    from    the    praftice    of  the    primitive 
church,  recorded  by  the  earlier  fatheis,  that  Chriilians, 
for  the  firll  three  centuries  after  Chiift,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  fourth,  neither  worlhipped  images  nor  ufed 
them  in  their  vvorfhin.      However,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Popiih  divines  in'aintam,  that  the  ufe  and  wordiip 
of  images    were    as    ancient   as  the  Chrillian   religion 
itfelf:    to    prove    this,    they    alledge    a    decree,    faid 
to    liHve    been    made    in    a    council   held  by  the   A- 
pollles  at    Antioeh,  commanding   the    faitiiful,  that 
they  may  not  err  about  the  objeft  of  their  worlhip,  to 
make  images  of  Chiift  and  ^'orlhip   thera.      Baron,  ad 
ann.  102.      But  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  decree,  till 
700  years  after  the  Apoftolic  times,  after  the  difpute 
about  images  had  commenced.      The  fitll  inflance    that 
occurs   in  any  credible  author  of  images  among  Chrif- 
tians,  is  that  recorded  by  TertuUian  de  Pudicit.  c.  10. 
of  certain  cups,   or  chalices,  as  Bellarmine  pretends, 
on  which  was  reprefented  the  parable  of  the  good  iliep- 
berd  carrying  the  loll  Sheep  on   his  ihoulders  :  but  this 
inllance  only  proves,    that    the   church,  at   that  time, 
did  not  think  emblematical  figures  unlawful  ornaments 
of  cups  or  chaliccS.     Another  indance  is  taken  from 
Eufebius,  Hift.  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  cap.  i8.  who   fays,  that 
in  his  time  there  were  to  be  feen   two  brafs  llatues  in 
the  city  of  Paneas  or  Csefarea  Philippi  ;  the  one  of  a 
woman  on  her  knees,  with  her  arms  Uretched  out,  the 
other  of  a  man  over  againft  her,  with  his  hand  extend- 
ed to  receive  hei  :    thefe  llatues  were  faij  to  be  the 
images  of  our  Saviour  and  the  woman  whom  he  cured 
of  an  iflue  of  blood.     From  the   foot  of  the  llatue  re- 
prefenting  our  Saviour,  fays   the  hillorian,  fprung  up 
an  exotic  plant,  which,  as  foon  as  it  grew  to  touch  the 
border  of  his  garment,  was  faid  to  cure  all  forts  of  dif- 
tempers.      Eufebius,   however,  vouches   none  of  thefe 
thingsj  nay,  hcfuppofes  that  the  womati  who  ereited. 
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this  llatue  of  our  Savioirr  was  a  pagan,  and  afcribes  It 
to   a  pagan,  cuilom.      Farther,    Philolforgius,    Eccl.  ' 
Hid.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  exprefsly  fayc,  that  this  ftatue  waa 
carefuUy   preferved   by  the  Clirlllians,  but  that  they 
paid  no  kind  of  worlliip  to  it,  becaufe  it  is  not  lawful 
for  Chrillrans   to  wovrtiip  brafs  or   any  other  matter. 
The  primitive  Chriliians  abllained  from  tire  worfliip  of 
images,  not,  as  the  Papills  prttcnd,  from  teiiderncfs  to 
heathen  idolaters,  but  becaufe  they  thought  it  unlaw- 
ful iu  itfelf  to  nuke  any  images  oi  the  D.-ity.     Jurtiij 
Mart.   Apol.  ii.  p.  44.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  5.  Strom. 
1.  and  Proti-.  p.  46.  Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  vii.  c.  5. 
and  lib.  iv.  c.  32.  Id.  de  Fide  et  Symb.  c.  7.  Laftant. 
lib.  ii.  c.  3.     Tertull.     Apoh   c.  12.  Aniob.  lib.  vi. 
p.  Z02.   Some  of  the  fathers,  as  TertuUian,  Clemen:! 
Alexandrinus,  and    Origen,    vrere    of   opinion,   thjt, 
by  the  fecond  commandment,  the  aits  of  paintinnf  and 
e:. graving  were  rendered  unlawful  to  a  Ch.illidti,  Ityling 
them  evil  and  wicked  arts.  Tert.  de  Idol,  cap.3.  Cleru. 
Alex.  Admon.  ad  Gent.  p.  41.  Orig.  contra  Celfum  lib. 
VI.  p.  ti^2.  The  ufe  t.ii  images  'n\  churches  as  oruatnentSj 
was  firfl  introduced  by  fome  Chriilians  in  Spain,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fcurtli-  century;     but  the    pradice 
was  condemned  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  in  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Eliberis  in   305.     Epiphanius,  in  a  letter 
prefcrved  by  Jerom,  torn.   i:.  ep.  6.   bears  (Irong  teili- 
mony  againft  images,  and  may  be  confidered  as  one  oif 
the   tirft   IcoNOCtASTS.     The    cuftom  of   admitting 
piftures  of  faints  and  martyrs  into  the  churches  (for 
this  was  the  tirft  fource  of  /Wjf-worfhip)  was  rare  in 
the  latter  end   of  the    fourth   century  ;  hut   became 
common  in  the  fifth  :  however,  they  were  ftill  confider- 
ed only  as  ornaments  ;  and  even  in  this  view,  they  met  • 
with  very  confiderable  oppofition.     In  the  following, 
century  the  cuflora  of  thus  adorning  chiii-ches  became 
almoft  univerfal,  both  in  the  call  and  weft.     Petavius 
exprefsly  fays,    (de  [near.  lib.  xv.  cap.    14.)   that  no 
ftatues   were  yet   allowed   in  the    churches  ;  becaufo 
they  bore  too  near  a  refemblance   to  the  idols  of  the 
Gentiles.     Towards  the  ciofe  of  the  fcurth  or  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  images,  which  were  introduced' 
by  way  of  ornament,   and  then  ufed  as  an  aid  to  devo- 
tion, began   to  be  aftually  worlhipped.      However,  ifr 
continued  to  bethedodrine  of  the  church  in  the  fixth 
and  in    the  beginning  of  the  feventh    century,    that 
images  were  to  be  ufed  only  as  helps  to  devotion,  and 
not  as  obje<3s  of  worfhip.     The  worfhip  of  them  was 
condemned  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great;  as  appears  by  two  letters  of  his  written  In  601. 
From  this  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  - 
there  occurs  no  Cnglejnftance  of  any  worlhip  given  or-^ 
allowed  to  be  given  to  images  hy  any  council  or  affem-  - 
bly  of  bilTiops  whatever.   But  they  were  commonly  wor- 
lhipped by  the  monks  and  populace  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century;  infomuch,  that  in  the  year  726, 
when  Leo  publillied  his  famous  edid,   it  had  already 
fpread  into  all  the  provinces  fubjeft  to  the  empire. 

The  Lutherans    condemn   the  Calvinifts  for  break- 
ing the  images  in  the  churches  of  the  Catholics,  look- 
ing on  it  as  a  kind  offacrilege  ;  and  yet  they  condemn 
the  Romanlfls  (who  are  profeiTed  image-iuorjhippers)  as 
idolaters  :     nor    can    thefe    lail   keep    pace   with   the  - 
Greeks,  who  go  far  beyond  them  in  this  point;  which  ' 
has  occafioned    abundance  of  dil'putes    among   thenio  - 
See  Iconoclasts. 

The  MahoBictaas  have  a  perfedt  averfion  to  images  j.: 

which  1 
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wVicli  was  what  led  them  to  dedroy  mod  of  the  beauti- 
ful monuments  of  antiquity,  both  facred  and  profane, 
;  at  Conftantinople. 

Imaoe,  in  R/:elonc,  aVo  fignifies  a  lively  defcription 
of  any  thing  in  a  difcourfe. 

linages  in  difcourfe  are  defined  by  Longinus.  to  be, 
in  general,  any  thoughts  proper  to  produce  cxpreffionf, 
and  which  prefcnt  a  kind  of  pIAure  to  the  mind. 

But,  in  the  more  limited  fenfe,  he  fays,  Images  are 
fuch  difcourfes  as  come  from  us,  when,  by  a  kind  of 
enthufiafm,  or  an  extraordinary  emotion  of  the  foul, 
we  feem  to  fee  the  things  whereof  we  fpeak,  andprefent 
them  before  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  hear  us. 

Images,  in  rhetoric,  have  a  very  different  ufe  from 
v.-hat  they  have  among  the  poets :  the  end  principally 
propofed  in  poetry  is,  aftonifVncnt  and  furprize  ; 
whereas  the  thing  chiefly  aimed  at  in  profe,  is  to  paint 
things  naturally,  and  to  (liow  them  clearly.  They 
have  this,  however,  in  common,  that  they  both  tend 
to  move,  each  in  its  kind. 

Thefe  images,  or  pidures,  are  of  vaft  ufe,  to  give 
weight,  magnificence,  and  flrength,  to  a  difcourfe. 
They  warm  and  animate  it  ;  and,  when  managed  with 
art,  according  to  Longinus,  feem,  as  it  were,  to  tame 
and  fubdue  the  hearer,  and  put  him  in  the  power  of  the 
fpeaker. 

Image,  in  Opt'ies,  a  figure  in  the  form  of  any  ob- 
jeS,  made  by  the  rays  of  light  ilTuing  from  the  feveral 
points  of  it,  and  meeting  in  fo  many  othtr  points,  ei- 
ther at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  or  on  any  other  ground, 
or  on  any  tranfparcnt  medium,  where  there  is  no  fur- 
face  to  refleft  them.  Thus  we  are  faid  to  fee  all  ob- 
jefts  by  means  of  their  images  formed  in  the  eye. 

IMAGINATION,  a  power  or  faculty  of  the 
mind,  whereby  it  conceives  and  forms  ideas  of  things 
communicated  to  it  by  the  outward  organs  of  fenfe. 
See  Metaphysics. 

Force  of  Imaginaiiok.     See  Monster. 
IMAGO,  in  Natural  H'ljlory,  is  a  name  given  by 
Linnscus   to  the  thitd  ftate  of  infefts,   when  they  ap- 
pear in  their  proper  fliape  and  colours,  and  undergo  no 
more  transformation. 

IMAM,  or  I  MAN,  a  rrn'nifter  in  the  Mahometan 
church,  anfwering  to  a  parifh  pried  among  us.  The 
word  propeily  fignifies  what  we  call  a  prelate,  antlfles, 
one  who  prefides  over  others  ;  but  the  Muffulmen  fre- 
quently apply  it  to  a  perfon  who  has  the  care  and  inten- 
dancy  of  a  mofque,  who  is  always  there  at  firft,  and 
reads  prayers  to  the  people,  which  they  repeat  after 
him. 

Imam  is  alfo  applied,  by  way  of  excellence,  to  the 
four  chiefs  or  founders  of  the  four  principal  fefts  in  the 
Jvlahomctan  religion.  Thus  Ah  is  the  imam  of  the 
Perfian,  or  of  the  feft  of  the  Schiaites  ;  Abu-beker 
the  imam  of  the  Sunnites,  which  is  the  fecl  followed 
by  the  Turks  ;  Saphii,  or  Safi  y,  the  imam  of  another 
fed,  &c. 

The  Mahometans  do  not  agree  among  themfelves 
about  this  imamate  or  dignity  of  the  imam.  Some 
think  it  of  divine  ric^ht,  and  attached  to  a  fingle  fami- 
ly, as  the  pont'ficut*  of  Aaron. —  Others  hold,  that  it 
is  indeed  of  divine  right,  but  deny  it  to  be  fo  at- 
tached to  any  fingle  family,  as  that  it  may  not  be 
transferred  to  another.  They  add,  that  the  imam  is 
to  be  clear  of  all  grofs  fins ;  and  that  otherwife  he 
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may  be  depofed,  and  his  dignity  may  be  conferred  on 
another.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain,  that  after  an 
imam  has  once  been  owned  as  fuch  by  the  Muffulmen, 
he  who  denies  that  his  authority  comes  immediately 
from  God  is  accounted  impious  ;  he  who  does  not 
obey  him  is  a  rebel  ;  and  he  who  pretends  to  contra- 
dlil  what  he  fays  is  eflecmed  a  fool,  among  the  ortho- 
dox of  that  religion.  The  Imams  have  no  outward 
mark  of  diflinftlon  ;  their  habit  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Turks  in  common,  except  that  the  turban  is  a 
little  larger,  and  folded  fomewhat  differently. 

IMAUS,  (anc.  geog.),  the  largell  mountain  of  A- 
fia,  (Strabo)  ;  and  a  part  of  Taurus,  (Pliny)  ;  front 
which  the  whole  of  India  runs  off  into  a  vail  plain,  re- 
fembling  Egypt.  It  extends  far  and  wide  through 
Scythia,  as  far  as  to  the  Mare  Glaciale,  dividing  it 
into  the  Hither  or  Scythia  intra  Imaum,  and  into  the 
Farther  or  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  (Ptolemy)  ;  and  al- 
fo ftretching  out  along  the  north  of  India  to  che 
eaflern  ocean,  feparates  it  from  Scythia.  It  had  va- 
rious names  according  to  the  different  countries  it  run 
through  :  Pollellus  thinks  it  is  the  Sephar  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

IMBECILITY,  a  languid,  infirm  ftate  of  body, 
which,  being  greatly  impaired,  is  not  able  to  perform 
ito  ufual  exercifes  and  funiflions. 

IMBIBING,  the  aftion  of  a  dry  porous  body,  that 
abforbs  or  takes  up  a  moifl  or  fluid  one  :  thus, 
fugar  imbibes  water;  a  fpunge,  the  moifture  of  the 
air,  S:c. 

IMBRICATED,  is  ufed  by  fome  botanifts,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  figure  of  the  leaves  of  fome  plants,  which  are 
hollowed  like  an  imbrex,  or  gutter-tile,  or  are  laid  in 
clofe  feriesover  one  another  like  the  tiles  of  an  h"ufe. 

IMERETIA,  or  iMMERETTi,  the  name  of  a  king- 
dom, or  rather  principality,  of  Georgia,  confilling  of 
four  provinces,  is  under  the  dominion  of  a  prince 
named  Daniid.     Ste  Georgia. 

The  capital,  where  prince  David  refides,  is  called 
Curtays.  The  remains  of  a  church  announce  that  Cur- 
tays  was  formerly  a  large  city ;  but  at  prefent  it  can 
fcarcely  be  accounted  a  village. 

Solomon,  the  father  of  the  prefent  fovereign,  order- 
ed the  citadel  to  be  deftroyed  as  well  as  the  ramparts 
of  the  city ;  for  he  thought,  and  very  wifely,  that 
Caucafus  was  the  only  fortification  capable  of  being 
defended  by  an  army  of  6000  men  liiidifclplincd  and 
defUtute  of  artillery. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Imeretta  is  rec- 
koned to  be  20,000  families ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  live  neither  in  towns  nor  villages,  but  are  dif- 
perfed  throughout  the  level  country,  each  of  them 
poffefling  a  fmall  hut  or  cottage.  Thefe  people  have 
fewer  ftrangers  among  them,  and  they  are  more  enga- 
ging in  their  appearance,  than  the  Georgians.  They 
are  of  a  milder  and  lefs  pufillanimous  charaifter  ;  and 
the  principal  branch  of  their  commerce  confifts  in 
wines,  a  confidcrable  quantity  of  which  they  export  ia 
flvins  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Georgia.  They  are  ac- 
quainted with  no  other  trade;  for  they  are  poor  and 
miferable,  and  greatly  oppreffed  by  their  lords. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  Imeretta,  like  thofe  of 
Georgia,  arife  from  a  tythe  which  vaffals  are  obliged 
to  pay  in  wines,  cattle,  and  corn,  and  fome  fubfidies 
furnifhed  annually  by  neighbouring  princes.     The  ex- 
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etia.  traordinary  revenues  for  the  moft  part  arife  from  con- 
"""■  fifcations  of  every  kind  ;  but  notwithftanding  this, 
'  the  finances  of  the  prince  are  fo  limited,  that  he  is 
often  under  the  neceltity  of  going  from  houfe  to  houfe, 
to  live  at  the  expence  of  his  vafTals,  never  quitting  their 
habitations  until  the  preffing  wants  of  his  hofts  abfo- 
lutely  compel  him.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the 
court  of  the  fovereign  of  Imeretta  is  as  deficient  in 
brilliancy  as  his  table  is  in  fplendor  when  he  dines  at 
home.  His  principal  difhes  confift  of  a  certain  food 
called  gnm,  which  is  a  kind  of  millet  boiled,  and  a 
piece  of  roaft  meat,  with  fome  high-feafoned  fauce. 
He  never  eats  but  with  his  fingers,  for  forks  and  fpoons 
arc  unknown  in  Imeretta.  At  table  he  generally  gives 
audiences  refpeftlng  affairs  of  the  firft  confequence, 
which  he  determines  as  he  thinks  proper  ;  for  in  every 
country  fubjeft  to  his  dominions  there  is  no  other  law 
but  his  will. 

On  Friday,  which  is  the  market-day,  all  his  new  e- 
difts  are  publidied  by  a  kind  of  herald,  who  climbs  up 
into  fome  tree,  in  order  to  proclaim  the  will  of  his 
fovereign.  The  Imerettans  profefs  the  religion  of  the 
Greek  church.  Their  patriarch  mud  be  of  the  royal 
family  ;  but  it  is  fcldom  that  he  can  either  read  or 
write  :  the  priefts  who  compofe  the  reft  of  the  clergy 
are  not  much  more  enlightened.  The  greater  part  of 
their  churches  are  pitiful  edifices,  which  can  fcarcely 
be  diftinguiflied  from  the  common  huts  of  the  inhabi- 
tants but  by  a  pafteboard  crucifix,  and  a  few  coarfe 
paintings  of  the  Virgin,  which  are  feen  in  them. 

IMITATION,  derived  from  the  Latin  imitare,  to 
•'  reprefent  or  repeat,"  a  found  or  aftion,  either  exaftly 
or  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  were  originally 
exhibited. 

Imitation,  In  mufic,  admits  of  two  different  fenfes. 
Sound  and  motion  are  either  capable  of  imitating  them- 
felves  by  a  repetition  of  their  own  particular  modes  ; 
or  of  imitating  other  objefts  of  a  nobler  and  more  ab- 
ftrafted  nature.  Nothing  perhaps  is  fo  purely  men- 
tal, nothing  fo  remote  from  external  fenfe,  as  not  to 
be  imitable  by  mufic.  But  as  the  defcription  of  this 
in  M.  Rouffeau,  article  Imitalion,  is  nobly  animated, 
and  comprehends  all  that  is  neceffary  to  be  faid  on  the 
fubjeft,  we  tranflate  it  as  follows. 

"  Dramatic  or  theatrical  mufic  (fays  he)  contri- 
butes to  imitation  no  lef?  than  painting  or  poetry  :  it 
is  in  this  common  principle  that  we  muft  invelligate 
both  the  origin  and  the  final  caufe  of  all  the  fine  arts  ; 
'"'"'as  M.  le  Batteaux  has  fiiown  f.  But  this  imitation  is 
_  'not  equally  extenfive  in  all  the  imitative  arts.  What- 
>f,  ever  the  imsgination  can  reprefent  to  itlelf  is  in  the 
department  of  poetry.  Painting,  which  does  not  pre- 
fent  its  plftiires  to  the  imagination  immediately,  but 
to  external  fenfe  and  to  one  ftnfe  alone,  -paints  only 
fuch  objefts  as  are  dlfcoverable  by  fight.  Mufic  might 
appear  fubjefted  to  the  fame  limits  with  refpeft  to  the 
ear  ;  yet  it  is  capable  of  painting  every  thing,  even 
ftich  images  as  are  objefts  of  ocular  perception  alone  : 
by  a  magic  almoft  inconceivable,  it  feems  to  transform 
the  ears  into  eyes,  and  endow  them  with  the  double 
fimftion  of  perceiving  vifible  objefts  by  the  mediums 
of  their  own  ;  and  it  is  the  greateft  miracle  of  an  art, 
which  can  only  aft  by  motion,  that  it  can  make  that 
very  motion  reprefent  abfolute  quiefcence.      Night, 


fleep,  filence,  folltude,  are  the  noble  efforts,  the  grand  Imitation, 
images,  reprefented  by  a  pifturefque  mufic.  We  know  ' 
that  nolfe  can  produce  the  fame  efiTeft  with  filence, 
and  filence  the  fame  effeft  with  noife  ;  as  when  one 
deeps  at  a  lefture  infipidly  and  monotonically  de- 
livered, but  wakes  the  inftant  when  it  ends.  But 
mufic  afts  more  intimately  upon  our  fpirits,  in  exci- 
ting by  one  fenfe  difpofitions  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
we  find  excited  by  another;  and,  as  the  relation  be- 
tween thefe  images  cannot  be  fenfible  unlefs  the  im- 
preffion  be  llrong,  painting,  w'hen  divtfted  of  this  e- 
nergy,  cannot  rellore  to  mufic  that  affillance  in  imita- 
tions which  fire  borrows  from  it.  Though  all  nature 
(hould  be  afleep,  he  who  contemplates  her  does  not 
fleep  ;  and  the  art  of  the  mufician  confifts  in  fubftitu- 
ting,  for  this  image  of  infenfibility  in  the  objeft,  thofe 
emotions  which  its  prefcnce  excites  in  the  heart  of 
the  contcmplator.  He  not  only  ferments  and  agitates 
the  ocean,  animates  the  flame  to  conflagration,  makes 
the  fountain  murmur  in  his  harmony,  calls  the  rattling 
fhower  from  heaven,  and  fvvells  the  torrent  to  refifllefs 
rage  ;  but  he  paints  the  horrors  of  a  boundlefs  and 
frightful  defart,  involves  the  fubterraneous  dungeon  in 
tenfold  gloom,  foothes  the  tempeft,  tranquillizes  the 
difturbed  elements,  and  from  the  orcheftra  diffufes  a 
recent  fragrance  through  imaginary  groves  ;  nay,  he 
excites  in  the  foul  the  fame  emotions  which  we  feel 
from  the  Immediate  perception  and  full  influence  of 
thefe  objefts." 

Under  the  word  Harmony,  RoufTeau  has  faid,  that  no 
affillance  can  be  drawn  from  thence,  no  original  prin- 
ciple which  leads  to  mufical  imitation;  fince  there  can- 
not be  any  relation  between  chords  and  the  objefts- 
which  the  corapofcr  would  paint,  or  the  paffions  which 
he  would  exprefs.  In  tlie  article  Melody,  he  imagines 
he  has  difcovered  that  principle  of  imitation  which, 
harmony  cannot  yield,  and  what  refources  of  nature 
are  employed  by  mufic  in  reprefenting  thefe  objefts 
and  thefe  paffions. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  in  cur  article  of  Melody, 
we  have  fhown  upon  what  principle  mufical  imitation 
may  be  compatible  with  harmony  ;  though  we  admitj 
that  from  melody  it  derives  its  moft  powerful  energy, 
and  its  moft  attniCtive  graces.     Yet  we  mull  either  be 
deceived  beyond  all  poffibility  of  cure,  or  we  have  felt 
the  power  of  imitative  harmony  in  a  high  degree.     We 
are  certain  that  the  fury,   the  impetuofity,   the  rapid' 
vicifTitudes,  of  a  battle,  may  be  fuccefafully  and  vividly 
reprefented   in   harmony.      We  have  participated  the 
exultation  and  triumph  of  a  conqueft,  infpired  by  the 
found  of  a  full  chorus.     We  have  felt  all  the  folemnitv 
and  grandeur  of  devotion  from  the  flow  movement,  the 
deep  chords,   the  fwelling  harmony,  of  a  fentimental' 
compofition  played  upon  the  organ.      Nor  do  we  ima- 
gine   harmony   lefs  capable  of  prefenting  the  tender 
depreffion,  the  fiuftuating  and  tremulous  agitation,  of- 
grief.     As  this  kind  of  imitation  is  the  nobleft  effort 
of  mufic,  it  is  aftonifhing  that  it  fhouid  have  been  over- 
looked by  M.  D'Alembert.      He  has  indeed  apologi- 
zed, by  informing  us,  that   his  treatife  is  merely  ele- 
mentary :  bat  we  are  uncertain  how  far  this  apology 
ought  to  be  regarded   as  fufficient,   when  it  is  at  the 
fame  time  confidered,  that  he  has  given  an  account  of 
imitatioa  in  its  mechanical,  or  what  Rouffeau  calls  its 
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Imitation  fjclmua!,  fciifc  ;  which,  however,  to  prevent  ambigu- 
ity, we  (liould  rather  choofe  to  call  mymej'is,  or  anace- 
phnllofis.  To  Rnuffeau's  account  of  the  vvoid  in  this 
acceptation,  we  return. 

"  Imitation  (fays  he),  in  it3  technical  fenfe,  is  a 
reiietation  of  the  fame  air,  or  of  one  which  is  Cmllar, 
in  feveral  parts  where  it  is  repeated  by  one  after  the 
other,  either  ki  unifon,  or  at  the  diftance  of  a  foiirtli, 
a  fifth,  a  third,  or  any  other  interval  whatever.  The 
imitation  may  be  happily  enough  purfiied  even  though 
feveral  notes  fliould  be  changed;  provided  the  fame  air 
may  always  be  recognifed,  and  that  the  compofer  does 
not  deviate  from  the  laws  of  proper  modulation.  Tre- 
quently,  in  order  to  render  the  imitation  more  fenfible, 
it  is  preceded  by  a  general  red,  or  by  long  notes  which 
feem  to  obliterate  the  imprefTion  formerly  made  by  the 
air  till  it  is  renewed  with  greater  force  and  vivacity  by 
the  commencement  of  the  imitation.  V\\t  imitation 
may  be  treated  as  the  compofer  choofes  ;  it  may  be 
abandoned,  refumed,  or  another  begun,  at  pleafure  ; 
in  a  word,  its  uiles  are  as  much  relaxed  as  thofe  of 
the  fugue  are  fevere  :  for  this  reafon,  it  is  defpifed  by 
the  mod  eminent  mailers  ;  and  every  imitation  of  this 
-l-iind  too  much  afFeftcd,  almod  always  betrays  a  novice 
in  compofition." 

Imitation,  In  oratory,  is  an  endeavour  to  refemble 
a  fpeaker  or  writer  in  thofc  qualities  with  regard  to 
which  we  propofe  them  to  ourfelves  as  patterns.  '1  he 
firft  hillorians  among  the  Romans,  fays  Cicero,  were 
very  diy  and  jejune,  till  they  began  to  imitate  the 
Greeks,  and  then  they  became  their  rivals.  It  is  well 
known  how  clofely  Virgil  has  imitated  Homer  in  his 
^neid,  Hefiod  in  his  Georgics,  and  Theocritus  in 
his  Eclogues.  Terence  copied  after  Menander  ;  and 
Plautus  after  Epicarmus,  as  wc  learn  from  Horace, 
lib.  ii.  ep.  ad  Auguft.  who  himfelf  owes  many  of  his 
beauties  to  the  Greek  lyric  poets.  Cicero  appears, 
from  many  paifages  in  his  writings,  to  have  imitated 
the  Greek  orators.  Thus  Q^iintilian  fays  of  him,  that 
lie  has  exprcifed  the  ftrength  and  fubhmity  of  De- 
niofthenes,  the  copioufnefs  of  Plato,  and  the  delicacy 
t)f  Ifocrates. 

IMMACULATE,  fomething  without  ftain,  chiefly 
applied  to  the  conception  of  the  holy  Virgin.  Sec 
■CoNCRPTion  Immaculate. 

IMMATERIAL,  fomething  devoid  of  matter,  or 
that  is  pure  fpirit.     See  Metaphysics. 

IMMEDIATE,  whatever  Is  capable  of  producing 
an  effeft  without  the  intervention  of  external  means  ; 
thus  we  fay,  an  immediate  caufe,  in  oppofitlon  to  a 
mediate  or  remote  one. 

IMMEMORIAL,  an  epithet  given  to  the  time  or 
duration  of  any  thing  whofe  beginning  we  know  no- 
thing of. 

In  a  legal  fenfe,  a  thing  is  fald  to  be  nf  i'lrm  imme- 
tnorial,  or  time  out  of  mind,  that  was  before  the  reign  of 
our  king  Edward  II. 

IMMENSITY,  an  unlimited  extenfion,  or  which 
no  finite  and  determinate  fpace,  repeated  ever  fo  often, 
can  equal. 

IMMER,  the  raoft  eafterly  Ifland  of  all  the  New 
Hebrides  in  the  South  Sea.  It  lies  about  four  leagues 
from  Tanna,  and  feems  to  be  about  five  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference; it  is  of  a  confiderable  height,  with  a  flat- 
top. 
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IMMERETTA,  or  Imeretia.     See  Imeretia.  ■ 

IMMERSION,  that  aft  by  which  any  thing  is  plun- 
ged into  water  or  other  fluid. 

It  is  uftd  in  chemlftiy  for  a  fpecies  of  calcination,' 
when  arvy  body  is  immerfed  in  a  fluid  to  be  corroded: 
or  It  is  a  fpecies  of  lotion ;  as  when  a  fubftance  is  plun- 
ged into  any  fluid,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  a  bad  qua- 
lity, or  communicate  to  it  a  good  one. 

Immersion,  in  aftronomy,  is  when  a  ftar  or  planet 
is  fo  near  the  fun  with  regard  to  our  obfervatioiis,  that 
we  cannot  fee  it;  being,  as  it  were,  inveloped  and  hid 
ill  the  rays  of  that  luminary.  It  alfo  denotes  the  be- 
ginning of  an  eclipfi  of  the  moon,  or  that  moment 
when  the  moon  begins  to  be  darkened,  and  to  enter  In« 
to  the  fliadow  of  the  eartl\. 

IMMOLATION,  a  ceremony  ufed  in  the  Roman 
facrifices  ;  it  confilled  in  throwing  upon  the  head  of 
the  vidlim  fome  fort  of  corn  and  franklncenfe,  toge- 
ther with  the  mola  or  fait  cake,  and  a  little  w/ine. 

IMMORTAL,  that  which  will  lall  to  all  eter- 
nity,  as  having  in  it  no  principle  of  alteration  or  cor- 
ruption, 

IMMUNITY,  a  privilege  or  exemption  from  foms 
office,  duty,  or  impofition,  as  an  exemption  from  tolls, 
&c. 

Immunity  is  more  particularly  underftood  of  the  li- 
berties granted  to  cities  and  cominimitles. 

IMMUTABILITY,  the  condition  of  a  thing  that 
cannot  change.  Immutability  is  one  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes.    See  God. 

IMOL.-^,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
church,  and  in  Romagna,  with  a  birtiop's  fee.  It 
is  a  very  handfome  populous  place  ;  and  is  feated  on 
the  river  Santerno,  in  E.  Long.  11.  43.  N.  Lat.  44. 
28. 

IMPALE,  in  heraldry,  is  to  conjoin  two  coats  of 
arms  pale- wife.  Women  impale  their  coats  of  arms 
with  thofe  of  their  hufoands.     See  Heraldry. 

To  impale  cities,  camps,  fortifications,  &c.  is  to 
inciofe  them  with  pallifadoes. 

To  Impale,  or  Empale,  fignifics  alfo  to  put  to  death 
by  fplttlng  on  a  ftake  fixed  upright. 

IMPALPABLE,  that  wliofe  perts  aiie  fo  extremely 
minute,  that  they  cannot  be  didinguilhed  by  thefenfes, 
particularly  by  that  of  feeling. 

IMP  ANA  nON,  a  term  ufed  by  divines  to  fignlfy 
the  opinion  of  the  Lutherans  with  regard  to  the  eucha- 
rlft,  who  believe  that  the  fpecies  of  bread  and  wine 
remain  together  with  the  body  of  our  Saviour  after  con- 
fecration. 

IMPANNELLIN6,  in  law,  fignifies  the  writing 
down  or  entering  into  a  parchment,  lift,  or  fchedule, 
the  names  of  a  jury  fummoned  by  the  (lierifF  to  appear 
for  fuch  public  fervices  as  jurits  are  employed  in. 

IMPARLANCE,  in  law,  a  petition  in  couit  for  a 
day  to  confider  or  advlfe  what  anfwer  tlie  defendant 
lliall  make  to  the  plaintiff's  aftion  ;  and  is  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  caufe  till  another  day,  or  a  longer  time 
given  by  the  court. 

IMPASSIBLE,  that  which  is  exempt  from  fufFer- 
ing  ;  or  which  cannot  undergo  pain,  or  alteration.  The 
Stoics  place  the  foul  of  their  wile  man  in  an  impaffible» 
imperturbable  Hate.     See  Apathy. 

IMPASTATION,  the  mixtion  of  various  materials 

-of  different  colours  and  confifleacies,  baked  or  bound 
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r»tieps  together  with  forae  cement,  and  hardened  either  by  the 
air  or  by  fire. 

IMPATIENS,  ToucHME-NOT,  and  5(7^m/«c' A 
genus  of  the  monogamia  order,  belonging  to  the  fyn- 
penefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  ihe  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  24th  order,  Corydales.  The  calyx  is  di- 
^hylious  ;  the  corolla  pentapetalous,  and  irregular, 
with  an  hooded  neftarium  ;  the  capfule  fuperior  and 
quinquevalved 

Species.  I.  The  noli-me-tangere,  or  common  yel- 
low balfamine,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  but  is  cultivated 
in  many  gardens  for  curiofity.  It  hath  a  fibrous  root, 
an  upright,  jointed,  fucculent,  ftalk,  about  18  inches 
high,  with  alternate  oval  leaves  ;  and,  from  the  axillas 
of  the  ftalks,  long,  flender.  branching  footftalks,  each 
ftiftaining  many  yellov?  flowers ;  fucceeded  by  taper 
capfules,  that  burft  open  and  dart  forth  their  feeds 
with  great  velocity,  whence  its  name.  2.  The  balfa- 
tnina,  or  balfam,  is  a  native  of  India.  It  hath  a  fi- 
brous root,  an  upright,  thick,  fucculent  ftalk,  branching 
all  around  a  foot  and  an  half  or  two  feet  high  j  with 
long,  fpear  (haped,  fawed  leaves,  the  upper  ones  alter- 
nate ;  and  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalk  and  branches 
clufters  of  ftiort  foot  ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  large  ir- 
regular flower,  of  different  colours  in  the  varieties  ; 
flowering  from  June  or  July  till  September. 

Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  is  very  hardy,  and  will 
grow  freely  from  the  feeds  in  any  common  border  ; 
but  the  fecond  requires  artificial  warmth.  The  feeds 
will  indeed  tjrow  in  the  full  ground,  but  rarely  before 
the  month  of  May  ;  and  more  freely  then,  if  covered 
with  a  handglafs,  &c.  But  the  plants  raifed  by  arti- 
ficial heat  will  flower  five  or  fix  weeks  fooner  than 
thofe  raifed  in  the  natural  ground.  The  feeds  ought 
therefore  always  to  be  fowed  on  a  hot-bed  in  March  or 
April,  and  the  plants  continued  therein  till  June  ;  and 
if  the  frames  be  deep,  they  will  then  be  drawn  up  to 
the  length  of  two  or  three  feet ;  after  which  they  may 
be  planted  in  pots,  which  muft  likewife  be  continued 
in  the  hot  bed  till  the  plants  have  taken  frcfh  root. 

IMPEACHMKNT,  an  accufation  and  profecution 
for  treafon  and  other  crimes  and  mifdemeanors.  Any 
member  of  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament  may  impeach 
anyone  belonging  either  to  that  body  or  to  the  houfe 
of  lords.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  to  exhibit  ar- 
ticles on  the  behalf  of  the  commons,  by  whom  mana- 
gers are  appointed  to  make  good  their  charge.  Thefe 
articles  ate  carried  to  the  lords,  by  whom  every  per- 
ion  impeached  by  the  commons  is  alwavs  tried  ;  and 
if  they  find  him  guilty,  no  pardon  under  the  great  feal 
can  be  pleaded  to  fuch  an  impeachment.  12  Will.  III. 
cap.  ii. 

IMPECCABILES,  in  chuich  hiftory,a  name  given 
to  thofe  heretics  wh  j  boafted  that  they  were  impec- 
cable, and  that  there  w;is  no  need  of  repentance  :  fuch 
were  the  Gnoftics,  Prilcllianifts,   &c. 

IMPECCABILITY  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  who 
cannot  fin:  or  a  grace,  [,  ivilegc,  orpiinciple,  which 
puts  him  out  of  a  poffibili  y  of  finning. 

The  fchoolmen  diftiit  nfti  feveral  kinds  and  degrees 
of  impeccability  :  that  :  God  belongs  to  him  by  na- 
ture :  that  of  Jefus  Chr  i  confidered  as  man,  belongs 
to  him  by  the  hypotta'ii  ;  1  union  :  that  of  the  blefftd 
is  a  coiifequence  of  th-i  condition:  that  of  men  is 
the  tf,  ft   of  a  confirmauc'n  in  etace,  and  is  rather 
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called  impeccance  than  impeccabiUty  ;  accordingly  divines    tmpeili- 
diftinguift)  between  thele  two  :   this  dillinftion  is  found       mj^ncs 
neceflary  in  the  difputes  againft  the  Pelagians,  in  or-  i^^„{^^^ 
der  to  explain  certain  terms  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  ^ 

fathers,  which  without  this  diftiuftion  are  eafily  con- 
founded. 

IMPEDIMENTS,  in  law,  are  fuch  hindrances  as 
put  a  ftop  or  (lay  to  a  perfon's  feeking  for  his  right 
bji  a  due  courfe  of  law.  Perfons  under  impediments 
are  thofe  under  age  or  coverture,  non  compos  mentis, 
in  prifon,  beyond  fea,  &c.  who,  by  a  faving  in  our 
laws,  have  time  to  claim  and  profecute  their  rights, 
after  the  impediments  are  removed,  in  cafe  of  fines  le- 
vied,   See. 

IMPENETRABILITY,  in  philofophy,  that  pro- 
perty  of  body,  whereby  it  cannot  be  pierced  by  ano- 
ther;  thus,  a  holy  which  fo  fills  a  fpace  as  to  exclude 
all  others,   is  faid  to  be  impenetrable. 

IMPERATIVE,  one  of  the  moods  of  a  verb,  ufed 
when  we  would  command,  intrcat,  or  advife  :  thus,  go 
read,  take  pity,  be  advifcd,  are  imperatives  in  our  lan- 
guage. But  in  the  learned  languages,  this  mood  has 
a  peculiar  termination  to  dillinguilh  it  from  others,  as 
/',  or  ito,  ''  go  ;"  hge,  or  legito,  "  read,"  &c.  and 
not  only  fo,  but  the  termination  varies,  according  as 
you  addrefs  one  or  more  perfons,  as  audi  and  audite  ; 

IMPERATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  title  of 
honour  conferred  on  viftorlous  generals  by  their  armies, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  fenate. 

Imperator  was  alfo  the  title  adopted  by  the  Roman 
emperors. 

IMPERATORIA,  masterwo&t:  A  genus  of  the 
digynia   order,  belonging  to    the   pentandria    clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural   method  ranking  under  the 
45th  order,    Umbellatte.     The  fruit    is   round l(li,  com- 
prefied  in  the  middle,  gibbous,  and  furrounded  with  a 
border;  the  petals  are  inflexo-emarginated.     There  is 
but   one  fpecies,  w'a.  the  oftruthium,  a  native  of  the 
Auftrian    and    Styrian   Alps,   and   other   raountaiuoue 
places  of  Italy.     Mr  Lightfoot    informs  us,  that  he 
has  found  it  in  feveral  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
in  Scotland  ;  but  whether  indigenous  or  not,  is  uncer- 
tain.    The  root  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  runuincr 
obliquely  in  the  ground  ;  it  is  flefhy,  aromatic,  and  has 
a  llrong  acrid  tafte,  biting  the  tongue  like  pellifory  of 
Spain  :  the  leaves  arife  immediately  from  the   root; 
they  have  long  foot-llalks,  dividing  into  three  very  ftiort 
ones  at  the  top,  each  fuftaining  a  trilobate  leaf,  indent- 
ed on  the  border.     The  footftalks  are  deeply  channel- 
ed,   and,    when    broken,    emit  a   rank  odour.      The 
flower  ftalks  rife  about    two    feet    high,   dividing   in- 
to two  or  three   branches,  each  being  terminated  by 
a   pretty  large  umbel  of  white  flowers  whofe  petals  are 
fpht ;  thefe  are   fucceeded  by  oval    compiefled  feeds, 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  dill,  but   larger. — The  plant 
is   cultivated    in    gardens    for   the    fake  of   its  roots, 
which  are  ufed  in  medicine.    It  may  be  propagated  ei- 
ther  by  feeds,  or  by   parting   the  roots  in    autumn. 
They  thrive  beft  in  a  fhady  fiiuation. — The  root  has  a 
flavour  fimilar  to  that  of  angelica,  and  is  efteemed  a 
good    fudorific.      There  are  inftances   of  its    having 
cured  the  ague  when  the  bark  had  failed.     It  fhould 
be  dug  up  in  winter,  and  a  ftrong  infufion  made  in  wine. 
IMPERFECT,  fomething  that  is  defedive,  or  that 
X  wants 
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Imperfefl  wants  fome  of  the  properiies  found  in  other  beings  of 
the  fame  kind. 

Impfrfect  Ten/e,  in  grammar,  a  tenfe  that  denotes 
J  fome  preterite  cafe,  or  denotes  the  thing  to  be  at  that 
time  prefent,  and  net  quite  iiniihed  ;  zs  fcrikiam,  "  I 
was  writing."     See  Grammar. 

IMPERIAL,  fomething  belonging  to  an  emperor, 
or  empire.  See  Emperor  and  Empire. — Thus  we 
fay,  his  imperial  majefty,  the  imperial  crown,  imperial 
arms.  Sec. 

Imperial  Croiun.     See  Heraldry,  p.  462. 

Imperial  Chamber,  is  a  fovereign  court,  tllablirtied 
for  the  affairs  of  the  immediate  flates  of  the  empire. 
See  Chamber,  and  Germany. 

Imperial  Cities,  in  Germany,  are  thofe  which  own 
no  other  head  but  the  emperor. 

Thefe  are  a  kind  of  htlle  commonweahhs;  the  chief 
magiftrate  whereof  does  homage  to  the  emperor,  but 
in  other  refpefts,  and  in  the  adminiftration  of  jullice, 
is  fovereign. 

Imperial  cities  have  a  right  of  coining  money,  and 
of  keeping  forces  and  fortified  places.  Their  deputies 
affitl  at  the  imperial  diets,  where  they  are  divided 
into  two  branches,  that  of  the  Rhine  and  that  of 
Suabia.  There  were  formerly  22  in  the  former  and 
3  7  in  the  latter ;  but  there  are  now  only  48  in  all. 

Imperial  Diet,  is  an  affembly  or  convention  of  all 
the  dates  of  the  empire.     See  Diet  and  Germany. 

IMPERIALI  (John  Baptift),  a  celebrated  phy- 
fician  of  Vicenza,  where  he  was  born  in  i  568.  He 
compofed  fcveral  eileemed  works  both  in  profe  and 
verfe,  written  in  good  Latin;  and  died  in  1623. 

IMPERSONAL  verb,  in  grammar,  a  verb  to 
which  the  nominative  of  any  certain  perfon  cannot  be 
prefixed;  or,  as  others  define  it,  a  verb  deflitute  of 
the  two  firfl  and  primary  perfons,  as  decel,  oportet,  Sec. 
The  imperfonal  verbs  of  the  aftive  voice  end  in  /,  and 
thofe  of  the  pafTive  in  liir ;  they  are  conjugated  thro' 
the  third  perfon  fingular  of  almoft  all  the  tenfes  and 
moods  :  they  want  the  imperative,  inftead  of  which 
we  ufe  the  prefent  of  the  fubjunftive;  zs  pceru'teat,  pug- 
netur,  &c.  nor,  but  a  few  excepted,  are  they  to  be  met 
with  in  the  fupines,  participles,  or  gerunds. 

IMPERVIOUS,  a  thing  not  to  be  pervaded  or 
pafTed  through,  either  by  reafon  of  the  clofcnefs  of  its 
pores,  or  the  particular  configuration  of  its  parts. 

IMPETlGO,  in  Medicine,  an  extieme  roughnefs 
and  foulnefs  of  the  Ikin,  attended  with  an  itching  and 
plentiful  fcurf. 

The  impetigo  is  a  fpecies  of  dry  pruriginous  itch, 
wherein  fcales  or  fcurf  fucceed  apace  ;  arifing  from 
faline  corrofive  humours  thrown  out  upon  the  exterior 
partsof  the  body,  by  which  means  the  internal  parts 
are  ufually  relieved. 

IMPETRATION,  the  aft  of  obtaining  any  thing 
by  requell  or  prayer. 

Impetration  was  more  particularly  ufed  in  our 
ftatutes  for  the  pre-obtaining  of  benefices  and  church- 
offices  in  England  from  the  court  of  Rome,  which  did 
belong  to  the  difpofal  of  the  king  and  other  lay  patrons 
of  the  realm  ;  the  penalty  whereof  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  provifors,  25  E.  III. 

IMPETUS,  in  mechanics,  the  force  with  which 
one  body  flrikes  or  impels  another. 

IMPLICATION,  in  law,  is  where  fomething  is 
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implied  that  is  not  expreffed  by  the  parties  themfelves     'm: 
in  their  deeds,  contrafts,  or  agreements. 

To  IMPLY,  or  CARRY,  In  M,fic.  Thefe  we  have  ^^ 
ufed  as  fynonymous  terms  in  that  article.  They  are  ' 
intended  to  fignify  thofe  founds  which  ought  to  be 
the  proper  concomitants  of  any  note,  whether  by  its 
own  nature,  or  by  its  pofition  in  artificial  harmonj'. 
Thus  every  note,  conlldered  as  an  independent  found, 
may  be  faid  to  carry  or  imply  Its  natural  harmonics, 
that  is  to  fay,  its  oftave,  its  twelfth,  and  its  fcven- 
teenth;  or,  when  reduced.  Its  eighth,  its  fifth,  and  its 
third.  But  the  fame  found,  when  confidered  as  conflr- 
tuting  any  part  of  harmony,  is  fubjedled  to  other  laws 
and  different  limitations.  It  can  then  only  be  faid  to 
cany  or  imply  futh  fimple  founds,  or  complications  of 
found,  as  the  preceding  and  fubfeqiient  chords  admit 
or  require.  For  thefe  the  laws  of  melody  and  har- 
mony mutt  be  confulted.  See  Melody  and  Har- 
mony. 

IMPORTATION,  In  commerce,  the  bringing 
merchandife  into  a  kingdom  from  foreign  countries  ; 
in  contradiftinAion  to  exportation.  See  Exporta- 
tion. 

For  the  principal  laws  relating  to  importation,  fee 
Cujlom-houfe  Laivs. 

IMPOSITION  of  hands,  an  ecclefiaflical  aftion  by 
which  a  bifhop  lays  his  hand  on  the  head  of  a  perfon, 
in  ordination,  confirmation,  or  in  uttering  a  blelfing. 
This  praftice  is  alfo  frequently  obferved  by  the  dlffen- 
ters  at  the  ordination  of  their  miniilers,  when  all  the 
minlfters  prefent  place  their  hands  on  the  head  of  him 
whom  they  are  ordaining,  while  one  of  them  prays  for 
a  bltfling  on  him  and  his  future  labours.  This  fome 
of  them  retain  as  an  ancient  prattice,  juflitied  by  the, 
example  of  the  apoftles,  when  no  extraordinary  gifts 
are  conveyed.  However,  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
propriety  of  this  ceremony  ;  nor  do  they  conlidcr  it  as 
an  efTentlal  part  of  ordination. 

Impofition  of  hands  was  a  Jewlfh  ceremony,  intro- 
duced not  by  any  divine  authority,  but  by  cuftom  ;  it 
being  the  praftice  among  thofe  people  whenever  they 
prayed  to  God  for  any  perfon  to  lay  their  hands  on 
his  head. 

Our  Saviour  obferved  the  fame  cullom,  both  when 
he  conferred  his  blefling  on  children  and  when  he 
cured  the  fick  ;  adding  prayer  to  the  ceremony.  The 
apoftles  likewife  laid  hands  on  thofe  upon  whom  they 
beftowed  the  Holy  Ghoft. — The  priefts  obferved  the 
fame  cuftom  when  any  one  was  received  into  their 
body. — And  the  apoftles  themfelves  underwent  the 
impofition  of  hands  afrclh  every  time  they  entered 
upon  any  fiew  defign.  In  the  ancient  church  impofi- 
tion of  hands  was  even  prafllfed  on  perfons  when 
they  married,  which  cuftom  the  AbylTinians  ftiU  ob- 
ferve. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  that  which  is  not  pofTible,  or  which 
cannot  be  done  or  effefted.  A  propofition  is  faid  to 
be  impoffible,  vfhen  it  contains  two  ideas  which  mutu- 
ally deftroy  each  other,  and  which  can  neither  be  con<- 
ceived  nor  united  together.  Thus  it  is  impoffible 
that  a  circle  fhould  be  a  fquare  ;  becaufc  we  conceive 
clearly  that  fquarenefs  and  roundnefs  deflroy  each 
other  by  the  contrariety  of  their  figure. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  impoflibilitics,  phyjical  and 
moral. 
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.ipoft         Phyfical  impoflibility  is  tlut  which  is  contrary  to 
II         the  law  of  nature. 

"'''''^'  A  thing  is  morally  iinpofllble,  when  of  its  own  na- 
ture  it  is  poffible,  but  yet  is  attended  with  fuch  difS- 
cultiea,  as  that,  all  things  confidered,  it  appears  im- 
pofiible.  Thus  it  is  morally  impoffible  that  all  men 
(hould  be  virtuous  ;  or  that  a  man  Ihould  throw  the 
fame  number  with  three  dice  a  hundred  times  fuc- 
ceflively. 

A  thing  which  Is  impoflible  in  law,  is  the  fame 
with  a  thing  impoffible  in  nature  :  and  if  any  thing  in 
s  bond  or  deed  be  impoffible  to  be  done,  fuch  deed, 
&c.  is  void.  2  1  Car.  I. 

IMPOST,  in  law,  Cgnifies  in  general  a  tribute  or 
cuftom,  but  is  more  particularly  applied  to  fignify  that 
tax  which  the  crown  receives  for  merchandifes  im- 
ported into  any  port  or  haven. 

IMPOSTHUME,  or  abfcefs,  a  colledion  of  mat- 
ter or  pus  in  any  part  of  the  body,  either  owing  to 
an  obftruAion  of  the  fluids  in  that  part  which  makes 
them  change  into  fuch  matter,  or  to  a  tranflation  of 
it  from  fome  other  part  where  its  was  generated.  See 
Surgery. 

IMPOSTOR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  perfon 
who  cheats  by  a  fictitious  charafter. 

Religious  hieoiTORi,  are  fuch  as  falfely  pretend  to 
an  extraordinary  commiffion  from  heaven  ;  and  who 
tenify  and  abufe  the  people  with  falfe  denunciations 
of  judgments.  Thefe  are  punifliable  in  the  temporal 
courts  with  fine,  imprifonment,  aad  infamous  corporal 
punifhment. 

IMPOTENCE,  or  Impotency,  in  general,  de- 
notes want  of  ftrength,  power,  or  means,  to  perform 
any  thing. 

Divines  and  philofophers  diftinguifh  two  forts  of 
impotencv  ;  natural  and  moral.  The  firft  is  a  want 
of  fome  pliyfical  principle,  neceffary  to  an  aftion  ;  or 
where  a  being  is  abfoluttly  defeiSive,  or  not  free  and 
at  liberty  to  aft  :  The  fecond  only  imports  a  great  dif- 
ficulty ;  as  a  llrong  habit  to  the  contrary,  a  violent 
paffion,  or  the  like. 

Impotent  V  is  a  term  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  na- 
tural inability  to  coidiin.  Impotence  withrefpeft  to  men 
is  the  fame  as  fterility  in  women  ;  that  is,  an  inability 
of  propagating  the  fpecies.  There  are  many  caufes 
of  impotence  ;  as,  a  natural  defeft  in  the  organs  of 
generation,  which  feldom  admits  of  a  cure  :  accidents 
or  difeafcs  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  the  impotence  may  or 
may  not  be  remedied,  according  as  thefe  are  curable 
or  otlitrwife. — The  mod  common  caufes  are,  early  and 
Immoderate  vcneiy,  or  the  venereal  difeafe.  We  have 
inflances,  however,  of  unfitnefs  for  generation  in  men 
by  an  impediment  to  the  eieftion  of  the  femen  in  coi- 
tion, from  a  wrong  diredtion  which  the  orifice  at  the 
•verumontamtm  got,  whereby  the  feed  was  thrown  up 
into  the  bladder.  M.  Petit  cured  one  patient  under 
fuch  a  difHculty  of  emlfiion,  by  making  an  incifion 
like  to  that  commonly  made  in  the  great  operation  for 
the  Hone. 

On  this  fubjcft  we  have  fome  curious  and  original 

obfcrvations  by  the  late  Mr  John  Hunter  in  his  Trea- 

*°''     tife  on   the  Venereal  Difeafe*.      He  confiders  impo- 

ttncy  as  depending  upon  two  caufes.     One  he  refers 

to  the  mind  ;  the  other  to  the  organsa 
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I.  As  to  impotency  depending  upon  the  m'lnd,  he  obferves, Impottncf . 

that  as  the  "parts  of  generation  are  not  neceffary  for  the   '""^ 

exiftence  or  fupport  of  the  individual,  but  have  a  refe- 
rence to  fomething  elfe  in  which  the  mind  lias  a  prin- 
cipal concern;  fo  a  complete  adtionin  thofe  parts  cannot 
take  place  without  a  perfeft  harmony  of  body  and 
of  mind  :  that  is,  there  mud  be  both  a  power  of  body 
and  difpofition  of  mind;  for  the  mind  is  fubjeft  to  a 
thoufand  caprices,  which  affeft  the  aftions  of  thefe 
parts. 

"  Copulation  is  an  aft  of  the  body,  the  fpring  of 
which  is  in  the  mind  ;  but  it  is  not  volition  :  and  ac- 
cording to  the  ftate  of  the  mind,  fo  is  the  aft  per- 
formed. To  perform  this  aft  well,  the  body  fhould 
be  in  health,  and  the  mind  (hould  be  perfeftly  confi- 
dent of  the  powers  of  the  body  :  the  mind  ihould  be 
in  a  (late  entirely  difengaged  from  every  thing  elfe  : 
it  Ihould  have  no  difficulties,  no  fears,  no  apprehen- 
fions,  not  even  an  anxiety  to  perform  the  aft  well ; 
for  even  this  anxiety  is  a  (late  of  mind  different  from 
what  (hould  prevail  ;  there  fhould  not  be  even  a  fear 
that  the  mind  itfelf  may  find  a  difficulty  at  the  time 
the  aft  fhould  be  performed.  Perhaps  no  funftion  of 
the  machine  depends  fo  much  upon  the  flate  of  the 
mind  as  this. 

"  The  will   and  reafoning  faculty  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  power  ;  they  are  only  employed  in  the 
aft,  fo  far  as  voluntary  parts  are  made  ufe  of:  and  if 
they  ever  interfere,  which  they  fometimes  do,  it  often 
produces  another  ftate   of  mind  which  deftroys  that 
which  is  proper   for  the  performance  of  the  aft  ;  it 
produces  a  defire,  a  wifh,  a  hope,  which  are  all  only 
diffidence  and  uncertainty,  and  create  in  the  mind  the 
idea  of  a  poffibility  of  the  want  of  fuccefs,  which  de- 
ftroys the  proper  ftate  of  mind  or  neceffary  confidence. 
"  There  is  perhaps    no   aft  in  which   a   man  feela 
himfelf  more  interefled,  or  is  more  anxious  to  perform 
well ;  his  pride  being  engaged  in  fome  degree,  which 
if  within  certain   bounds  would  produce  a  degree  of 
perfeftion  in  an  aft  depending  upon  the  will,  or  an 
act  in  voluntary  parts  ;  but  when  it  produces  a  ftate 
of  mind  contrary  to  that  ftate  on  which  the  perfeftion 
of  the  aft  depends,  a  failure  muft  be  the  confequence. 
"  The  body  is  not  only  rendered  incapable  of  per- 
forming this  aft  by  the  mind  being  under  the  above  in- 
fluence, but  alfo  by  the  mind  being,  tho'perfeftly confi- 
dent of  its  power,  yet  confcious  of  an  impropriety  in 
performing  it;  this,  in  many  cafes,  produces  a  ftate  of 
mind  which  ftiall  take  away  all  power.     The  ftate  of 
a  man's  mind  rcfpefting  his  fifter  takeS  away  all  power. 
A  confcientious  man  has  been  known  to  lofe  his  powers 
on  finding  the  woman   he  was  going  to  be  connefted 
with  unexpeftedly  a  virgin. 

"  Shedding  tears  arlfes  entirely  from  the  ftate  of 
the  mind,  although  not  fo  much  a  compound  aftion 
as  the  aft  in  q\ieftion  ;  for  none  are  fo  weak  in  body 
that  they  cannot  flied  tears :  it  is  not  fo  much  a  com- 
pound aftion  of  the  mind  and  flrength  of  body  joined, 
as  the  other  aft  is  ;  yet  if  we  are  afraid  of  (hedding 
tears,  or  are  defirous  of  doing  it,  and  that  anxiety  is 
kept  up  through  the, whole  of  an  affefting  fcene,  we 
certainly  fliall  not  fhed  tears,  or  at  leaft  not  fo  freely 
as  would  have  happened  from  our  natural  ftcHngs. 
"  From  this  account  of  the  neceffity  of  having  the 
X  2  mind 
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Impptency.  niind  independent  refpefting  the  a£l,  we  mud  fee  that 
!■  »  It  may  very  often  happen  that  the  ftate  of  mind  will 
be  fuch  as  not  to  allow  the  animal  to  exert  its  na- 
tural powers;  and  every  failure  incr^afes  the  evil.  We 
muft  alfo  fee  from  this  ftate  of  the  cafe,  that  this  adt 
niufl.  be  often  interrupted  ;  and  the  true  caufe  of  this 
interruption  not  being  known,  it  will  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  body  or  want  of  powers.  As  thefe  cafes 
do  not  arife  from  real  inability,  they  are  to  be  carefully 
dillinguiflied  from  fuch  as  d<)  ;  and  perhaps  the  only 
way  to  diflinsruiih  them  is,  to  examine  into  the  Hate 
of  mind  rcfpeding  this  ad.  So  trifling  often  is  the 
circumilance  which  fhall  produce  this  inability  de- 
pending on  the  mind,  that  the  very  dehre  to  plcafe 
ihall  have  that  effeft,  as  in  making  the  woman  the 
fole  objeft  to  be  gratified. 

*'  CaJcs  of  this  kind  we  fee  every  day ;  one  of  which 
1  (hall  relate  as  an  illulhation  of  this  fubjeCt,  and  alfo 
of  the  method  of  cuie.  —  A  gentleman  told  me,  that  he 
had  loft  his  viriUty.      After  above  an  hour's  invcftiga- 
tion  of  the  cafe,  I  made  out  the  following  faits :  that 
he  had  at  unnecefiary  times   ftrong   ereflions,   which 
iTiowed  that  he  had  naturally  ihis  power  ;  that  the  e- 
redtions  were  accompanied  with  delire,   which  are  all 
the  natural  powers   wanted  ;  but  that  there  was  ftill  a 
defect  fomewhere,  which  1  fuppofed  to    be  from  the 
mind.    I  inquired  if  all  women  were  alike  to  him?  his 
anfwer  was.  No ;  fome  women  he  could  have  conntftion 
vvith  as  wtU  as  ever.     This  brought  the  defett,  what- 
ever it  was,  into  a  fmaller  compafs :  and  it  appeared 
there  vvas  but  one  woman  that  produced  this  inability, 
and  that  it  arofe  from  a  defire  to  perform  the  ait  with 
this  woman  well;  which  defire  produced  in  the  mind 
■A  doubt  or  fear  of  the  want  of  fuccefs,  which  was  the 
caufe  of  the  inability   of  performing  the  aft.     As  this 
arofe  entirely  from  the  ftate  of  the  mind  produced  by 
(,  particular  circumilance,  the  mind  was  to  be  applied 
to  for   the  curt  ;  and  I  told    hira   that   he   might  be 
cured,  if  he  could  petfcftly  rely  on  his  own  power  of 
felf-deniai.      When  I  explained  what  I  meant,  he  told 
me  (hat  he  couM  depend  upon  every  aft  of  hia  will  or 
refolution.     1  then  told  him,  that,  if  he  had  a  perfeft 
confidence  in  himfclf  in  that   refpeft,   he  was  to  go  to 
bed  to  this  woman,    but  firll   promlfe   to  himfelf  that 
he  would   not   have   any   conneftion  with   her  for  lix 
nights,  let  his  inclinations  and  powers  be  what  they 
■would  ;  which  he  engaged  to  do,  and  alfo  to  let  me 
know  the  refult.     About   a  fortnight  after,  he  told 
me,  that  this  refolution  had  produced  fuch  a  total  al- 
teration in  the  ftate  of  bis  mind,  that  the  power  foon 
took  place  ;  for  inilead  of  going  to  bed  with  the  fear 
of  inability,  he  went  with  fears  that  he  ftiould  be  pof- 
fcffed  with  too  much  defire,  too  much  power,  fo  as  to 
become  uneafy  to  him  :  which  really  happened;  for  he 
would  have  been  happy  to  have  (hortened  the  time  ; 
and  when  he  had  once  broke   the  fpell,  the  mind  and 
powers  went  on  together,  and  his  mind  never  return- 
ed to  its  former  ftate." 

2.  Of  hnpotency  Jrom  a  ivant  of  proper  correfpondence 
between  the  a&'iotis  of  the  different  organs.  Our  author, 
in  a  former  part  of  his  Treatife,  when  conlidering  the 
difeafes  of  the  urethra  and  bladder,  had  remarked, 
that  every  organ  in  an  animal  body,  without  excep- 
tion, was  made  up  of  different  parts,  whofe  funftions 
or  adions  were  totally  different  from  one  another,  al- 
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though  all  tending  to  produce  one  ultimate  efFeA.  In  Imrotew 
all  luch  organs  when  perfeft  (he  obfervcs),  there  is  a  ^"""v"" 
fucctflion  of  motions,  one  naturally  arifing  out  of  the 
other,  which  in  the  end  produces  the  ultimate  effeft; 
and  an  irregularity  ah>ne  in  thefe  aftlons  will  conllltute 
difeafe,  at  leall  will  produce  very  difagreeable  effefts, 
and  often  totally  frnftratc  the  intention  of  the  organ. 
This  principle  Mr  Hunter,  on  the  prefent  occalion, 
applies  to  the  "  aftlons  of  the  teftlcles  and  penis:  for 
we  find  that  an  irregularity  in  the  aftions  of  thefe 
parts  fometimes  happen  in  men,  producing  impotence; 
and  fomethlng  fimilar  probably  may  be  one  caufe  of 
barrennefs  in  women. 

"  In  men,  the  parts  fubfervient  to  generation  may 
bedivided  into  two  ;  the  effcntial.andthe  accefl'ory.  I'he 
tefticles  are  the  tflencial;  the  penis,  S:c.  the  accelTory. 
As  this  divifion  arifes  from  their  ules  or  aftlons  in 
health,  which  exaftly  correfpond  with  one  another,  a 
want  of  exaftnefs  in  the  correfpondence  or  fufceptlbi- 
lity  of  thofe  aftlons  may  aUo  be  divided  into  two  : 
where  the  aftlons  are  reverfed,  the  acceffory  taking 
place  without  the  firll  or  tffentlal,  as  in  ereftions  of  the 
penis,  where  neither  the  mind  nor  the  tefticles  are  lti> 
mulated  to  aftion  ;  and  the  fecond  is  where  the  tefticles 
performs  the  aftion  of  fecretloii  too  readily  for  the 
penis,  which  has  not  a  correlponding  ereftion.  The 
firll  is  called  priap'ifm  ;  and  the  fecond  is  what  ought 
ta  be  cVlUkA  Jeminal  <weainefs. 

"  The  mind  hai  confiderable  effeft  on  the  corre- 
fpondence of  the  aftlons  of  thefe  two  p.irts  :.  but  it 
would  appear  in  many  inllances,  that  erections  of  the 
penis  depend  more  on  the  ftate  of  the  mind  thaa 
the  fecretion  of  the  femen  does  ;  for  many  have  the 
fecretion,  but  not  the  ereftion  ;  but  in  fuch,  the  want 
of  ereftion  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  mlnj  only, 

"  Priapifm  often  arifes  fpontaneouQy  ;  and  often 
from  vliible  irritation  of  the  penis,  as  in  the  vene- 
real gonotihoea,  efpecially  when  violent.  The  fenfa- 
tlon  of  fuch  ereftions  is  rather  uneafy  than  pleafant; 
nor  is  the  fenfation  of  the  glans  at  the  time  fimilar  to 
that  arifing  from  the  ereftions  of  defire,  but  more  like 
to  the  fenfation  of  the  parts  immediately  after  coitiisn. 
Such  as  arife  fpontaneoufly  are  of  more  ferious  confe« 
quence  than  thofe  from  inflammation,  as  they  proceed 
probably  from  cnufcs  not  curable  in  themielves  or  by 
any  known  methods.  The  priapifm  arifing  from  in- 
flammation of  the  parts,  as  in  a  gonorrhoea,  is  attend- 
tendcd  with  nearly  the  fame  fymptoms  ;  but  generally 
the  fenfation  is  that  of  pain,  proceeding  from  the  in- 
flammation of  the  parts.  It  may  be  obferved,  that 
what  is  faid  of  priapifm  is  only  applicable  to  it  when 
adifeafe  in  itfelf,and  not  when  afymptom  of  other  dif- 
eafes, which  is  frequently  the  cafe. 

"  The  common  praftice  in  the  cure  of  this  com- 
plaint is  to  order  all  the  nervous  and  ftrengthening  me- 
dicines ;  fuch  as  bark,  valerian,  mu/li,  camphor,  and 
alfo  the  cold  bath.  I  have  feen  good  effefts  from  the 
cold  bath  ;  but  fometimes  't  does  not  agree  with  the 
conllitution,  in  which  cafe  I  have  found  the  warm 
bath  of  fervice.  Opium  appears  to  be  a  fpecific  in 
many  cafes;  from  which  circumftauce  I  ihould  be  apt, 
upon  the  whole,  to  try  a  foothing  plan. 

"  Seminal  weaknefp,  or  a  fecretion  and  emifiion  of 
the  femen  without  ereftions,  is  the  reverfe  of  a  pria- 
pifm, and  is  by  much  the  wcrll  difeafe  of  the  two. 

There 
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ncj-.  There  is  great  variety  In  the  degrees  of  tliis  difeafe, 
"~^  there  being  all  the  gradations  from  the  exait  corre- 
fpondence  of  the  aftions  of  all  the  par:s  to  the  telliclcs 
afting  alone  ;  in  every  cafe  of  the  difoafe,  theie  is  too 
quick  a  fecretion  and  cvaciialion  of  the  fcmen.  Like 
to  the  pn'apifm,  it  does  not  ariie  from  delires  and  abi- 
liti„'s  ;  although  whtn  mild  it  is  attended  witli  both, 
but  not  in  a  due  proportion  ;  a  very  flight  delire  often 
producing  the  full  effect.  The  fecvetiou  of  the  femcn 
fliall  bf  fp  quick,  that  fimple  thought,  or  even  toying, 
fhall  make  it  flow. 

"  Dreams  have  produce'!  this  evacuation  repeatedly 
in  the  fame  night  :  and  even  when  the  dreams  have 
bi°n  f)  flight,  that  thtre  has  been  no  confcioiifnefs  of 
them  when  the  flcep  has  been  broken  by  the  att  of 
enuflion.  I  have  known  cafes  v.hefe  the  tefticles  have 
b.^en  fo  ready  to  fecrete,  that  the  lead  friftion  on  the 
glans  has  produced  an  emffion  :  1  have  known  the 
fimple  adion  of  walking  or  riding  produce  this  cffedl, 
and  that  repeatedly,  in  a  \ery  fliort  fpace  of  time. 

"  A  young  nan,  about  four  or  five  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  not  fo  much  givm  to  venery  as  moft  young 
men,  had  ihefe  laft  mentiontd  complaints  upon  him. 
Three  or  four  times  in  the  night  he  would  emit  ;  and 
if  he  walked  fall,  or  rode  on  horfeback,  the  fame  thing 
would  happen.  He  could  fcarcely  have  connection 
with  a  woman  before  he  emitted,  and  in  the  tmiflion 
there  v/as  hardly  any  fpafm.  He  tried  every  fuppoftd 
ilrergthening  medicine,  as  alio  the  cold  bath  and  fea- 
li3th-ng,  but  with  no  effttt  By  taking  20  drops  of 
laudanum  on  going  to  bed,  he  prevented  the  night 
emiflions;  and  by  taking  the  fame  quantity  in  the 
morning,  he  could  v/alk  or  ride  without  the  before 
mentioned  inconvenience.  I  direfted  this  practice  to 
be  continued  for  fume  time,  although  the  difeafe  did 
not  return,  that  the  parts  might  be  accuflomed  to 
this  healthy  ilaie  of  action  ;  and  I  have  reafon  co  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  is  aow  well.  It  was  found  necef- 
fary,  as  the  tonflitution  became  raore  habituated  to 
the  opiate,  to  increafe  the  dofe  of  it. 

"  The  fpafms,  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  femen  In 
fncb  cafes,  are  extremely  flight,  and  a  repetition  of 
them  foon  takes  place  ;  the  tirll  emifTuiii  not  prevent- 
ing a  fecond  ;  the  conftltutlon  being  all  the  time  but 
little  afft£ted(A).  When  the  tefticles  aCt  :,lone,  with- 
out the  acceffory  parts  taking  up  the  neceflary  and  na- 
tual  confequent  aCtlon,  it  is  ftill  a  more  melancholy 
difeafe  ;  for  the  fecretion  arifes  from  no  vlfible  or  fen- 
fible  caufe,  and  does  not  give  any  vlfible  or  fenfible 
effeft,  but  runs  off  fimilar  to  involuntary  ftools  or 
urine.  It  has  been  obferved  that  the  femen  is  raore 
fluid  than  natural  in  fome  ef  thefe  cafes. 

"  There  is  great  variety  in  the  difeafed  aftions  of 
thefe  parts  ;  of  which  the  following  cafe  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  example.  A  gentleman  has  had  a  ftrlc- 
ture  In  the  urethra  for  many  years,  for  which  he  has 
frequently  tifed  a  bougie,  but  of  late  has  negkfted  it. 
He  has  had  no  conneftion  with  women  for  a  confider- 
able  time,  being  afraid  of  the  confequences.      He  has 
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often  in  his  deep  involuntary  emiflions,  which  generally  Impotency 
awake  him  at  the  paroxyfm  ;  but  what  furprifes   him  11 

moll  is,  that  often  he  has  fuch  without  any  femen  ln>pr<=t;na- 
paifing  forwards  through  the  penis,  which  makes  him  "°""  f 
think  that  at  thofe  times  it  goes  backwards  into   the  ^ 

bladder.  This  is  not  always  the  cafe,  for  at  other 
times  the  femen  paifes  forwards.  At  tlie  time  the 
femen  feems  to  pafs  into  the  blaider,  he  has  the  erec- 
tion, the  dream  ;  and  is  awaked  with  the  fame  mode 
of  action,  the  fame  feufation,  and  the  fame  pleafure, 
as  when  it  paffes  through  the  urethra,  whether  dream- 
ing or  waking.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  fame  irri- 
tation takes  place  in  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  without 
the  femen,  that  takts  place  there  when  the  femen  en- 
ters, in  confequence  of  all  the  natural  preparatory 
fteps,  whereby  the  very  fame  aCtions  arc  excited  as  if 
It  came  into  the  paffage  :  from  which  one  would  fup»» 
pofe,  that  either  femen  is  not  fecrtted;  or  if  it  be,  that 
a  retrograde  motion  takes  place  in  the  aclions  of  the 
acceleratores  urlni.  But  if  the  firit  be  the  cafe,  then 
we  may  fuppofe,  that  in  the  natural  Itate  the  aSions  of" 
thofe  mulcles  do  not  arlfe  fmiply  from  the  llimulus  of 
the  f  men  in  the  part,  but  from  their  aC'tion  being  a 
termination  of  a  preceding  one  making  part  of  a  feries- 
of  actions.  Thus  they  may  depend  upon  the  friftion, 
or  the  imagination  of  a  filctlon,  on  the  penis;  the  tefti- 
cles not  doing  their  part,  and  the  fpafra  in  fuch  cafes 
arihng  from  the  friction  and  not  from  the  fecretion. 
In  many  of  thofe  cafes  of  irregularity,  when  the  erec- 
tion is  not  ftrong,  It  (hall  go  off  without  the  emiffion  ; 
and  at  other  times  an  emiffion  fliall  happen  almoft 
without  an  eredlion  ;  but  thefe  arifc  not  from  debility^ 
but  affeftions  of  the  mind, 

"  In  many  of  the  preceding  cafes,  waftiing  the  penis, 
fcrotum,  and  perinxum,  with  cold  water.  Is  often  of 
fervlce;  and  to  render  It  colder  than  we  find  it  In  fome 
feafons  of  the  year,  common  fait  may  be  added  to  it, 
and  the  parts  waflied  when  the  fait  is  almoft;  dif^ 
fclvcd." 

Impotency  is  a  canonical  difability,  to  avoid  mar- 
riage in  the  fpiritual  court.  The  marriage  is  not  void 
ab  initio,  but  voidable  only  by  fcntence  of  feparatioo 
during  the  life  of  the  parties. 

IMPRECAjnON,  (derived  from  in,  and  precor, 
"  I  pray  ;")  a  curie  or  v?ifh  that  fome  evil  may  be- 
fal  any  one. 

The  ancients  had  their  goddeffes  called  Imprecations, 
m  Latin  Dird,  i.  e.  Deorum  ir£,  who  were  fuppofed  to 
be  the 'executioners  of  evil  confciences.  They  were 
called  Dira  in  heaven.  Furies  on  earth,  and  Eumenides 
In  hell.  The  Romans  owned  but  three  of  thefe  Im- 
precations, and  the  Greeks  only  two.  They  Invoked 
them  with  prayers  and  pieces  of  verfes  to  deftroy 
their  enemies. 

IMPREGNATION,  the  getting  a  female  with 
child.     See  Conception. 

The  term  impregnation  Is  alfo  ufed,  in  pharmacy,  for 
communicating  the  virtues  of  one  medicine  to  another, 
whether  bv  mixture,  coAIoh,  digeftion,  &c. 

IM- 


(a)  "  It  is  to  be  confidered,  that  the  conflitution  is  commonly  afFefted  by  the  fpafms  only,  and  In  pro- 
portion to  their  violence,  independent  of  the  fecretion  and  evacuatlcn  of  the  ftu^en.  But  in  fome  cafes  even 
the  ereftion  going  off  without  the  fpafnii  en  the  emiflion,  fliall  produce  the  fame  debility  as  if  they  Lad 
taken  place." 
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'imrrifnng  IMPRESSING  siAMEN.  The  power  of  impref- 
fing  fea-faring  men  for  the  feafervice  by  the  king's 
commifllon,  has  been  a  matter  of  fome  diipute,  and 
fiibmitted  to  with  great  reUiftance  ;  though  it  hath 
vtry  cltarly  and  learnedly  been  fhown  by  Sir  Michael 
Foiler,  that  the  praftice  of  imprefling,  and  granting 
powers  to  the  admiralty  for  that  purpofe,  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  hath  been  uniformly  continued  by  a 
regular  feries  of  precedents  to  the  prefent  time  :  whence 
he  concludes  it  to  be  part  of  the  common  law.  The 
difficulty  arifes  from  hence,  that  no  ftatute  has  exprefsly 
declared  this  power  to  be  in  the  crown,  though  many 
of  them  very  ftrongly  imply  it.  The  ftatute  2  Ric.  II. 
c.  4.  fpcaks  of  mariners  being  arretted  and  retained 
for  the  king's  fervice,  as  of  a  thing  well  known,  and 
praftifed  without  difpute  ;  and  provides  a  remedy  a- 
gainft  their  running  away.  ]5y  a  later  ftatute,  if  any 
waterman,  who  ufes  the  river  Thames,  (liall  hide  him- 
felf  during  the  execution  of  any  commiflion  of  prefllng 
for  the  king's  fervice,  he  is  liable  to  heavy  penalties. 
By  another  (5  EU%.  c.  5.)  no  fifherman  ftiall  be 
taken  by  the  queen's  commiffion  to  ferve  as  a  mariner; 
but  the  commiffion  (hall  be  firft  brought  to  two  juftices 
of  the  peace,  inhabiting  near  the  feacoaft  where  the 
mariners  are  to  be  taken,  to  the  intent  that  the  juftices 
inay  choofe  out  and  leturn  fuch  a  number  of  able- 
bodied  men,  as  in  the  commiffion  are  contained,  to 
fcrve  her  majefty.  And  by  others,  efpecially  protec- 
tions are  allowed  to  feamen  in  paiticularcircumttances, 
to  prevent  ihem  from  being  imprefled.  Ferrymen  are 
alfo  faid  to  be  privileged  from  being  imprefled,  at  com- 
mon law.  All  which  do  moft  evidently  imply  a  power 
of  Lmpreffing  to  refide  fomewhere  ;  and  if  any  where, 
it  muft,  from  the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution,  as  well  as 
from  the  frequent  mention  of  the  king's  commiffion, 
refide  in  the  crown  alone. — After  all,  however,  thia 
method  of  manning  the  navy  is  to  be  confidered  as 
only  defenfible  from  public  nectffity,  to  which  all  pri- 
vate conGderations  muil  give  way. 

The  following  perfons  are  exempted  from  being  im- 
prefled :  Apprentices  for  three  years  ;  the  matter,  mate, 
End  carpenter,  and  one  man  for  every  100  tons,  of 
vtflcls  employed  in  the  coal  trade  ;  all  under  18  years 
cf  age,  and  above  55;  foreigners  in  merchant-fliips 
end  privateers ;  landmen  betaking  themfelves  to  fea  for 
two  years;  feamen  in  the  Greenland  fiftiery,  and  har- 
pooners,  employed,  during  the  interval  of  the  fifliing 
•feafon,  in  the  coal-trade,  and  giving  fecurity  to  go  to 
the  fifliing  next  feafun. 

IMPRESSION  is  applied  to  the  fpecies  of  objcfls 
which  arc  fuppofed  to  make  fome  mark  or  impreffion 
on  the  fcnfes,  the  mind,  and  the  memory.  The  Peripa- 
tetics aflert,  that  bodies  emit  fpecies  refembling  them, 
which  are  conveyed  to  the  common  faiforivm,  and  they 
are  rendered  intelligible  by  the  aftive  intelleft  ;  and, 
when  thus  ipiritualizcd,  are  called  evprejjlons,  or  exprefs 
fpecks,  as  being  expreflTed  from  the  others. 

Impression  alfo  denotes  the  edition  of  a  book,  re- 
garding the  mechanical  part  only  ;  whereas  eililion,  he- 
iides  this,  takes  in  the  care  of  the  editor,  who  cor- 
rcfted  or  augmented  the  copy,  adding  notes,  &c.  to 
render  the  work  more  ufeful. 

IMPRISONMENT,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  reftrain- 
ed  of  his  liberty,  and  detained  under  the  cuftody  of 
Auother. 
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No  perfon  is  to  be  iraprifoned  but  as  the  law  direAs,   imp, 
either  by  the  command  or  order  of  a  court  of  record,      ine 
or  by  lawful  warrant ;  or  the  king's  procefs,  on  which         II 
one  may  be  lawfully  detained.     And  at  common  law,  T 
a  perfon  could  not  be  imprlfoned  unlefs  he  were  guilty , 
of  fome  force  and  violence,  for  which  his  body   was 
fubjeft  to  Imprifonroent,  as  one  of  the  higheft  execu- 
tions.    Where  the  law  gives  power  to  imprifon,  in 
fuch  cafe  it  is  juftifiable,  provided  he  that  does  it  in 
purfuance  of  a  ftatute  exaftly   purfues  the  ftatute  in 
the  manner  of  doing  it ;  for  otherwife  it  will  be  deem« 
cd  falfe  iraprifonment,  and  of  confequence  it  is  unjuf- 
tifiable.     Every  warrant  of   commitment   for   impri- 
foning  a  perfon,  ought  to  run,    "  till  delivered  by  due 
courfe  of   law,"    and    not    "   until    farther    order;" 
which  has  been  held  ill :  and  thus  it  alfo  is,  where  one 
is  imprifoned  on  a  warrant  not   mentioning  any  caufe 
for  which  he  is  committed.     See  Arrest  and  Com- 
mitment. 

Fd/fe  Imprisonment.  Every  confinement  of  the 
perfon  is  an  iinprifonment,  whether  it  be  in  a  common 
prifon,  or  in  a  private  houfe,  or  in  the  ftocks,  or  even 
by  forcibly  detaining  one  in  the  public  ftreets.  Un- 
lawful or  falfe  imprfonmint,  confitts  in  fuch  confine- 
ment or  detention  without  fufficient  authority  :  which 
authority  may  arife  either  from  fome  procefs  from  the 
courts  of  juftice  ;  or  from  fome  warrant  from  a^legal 
power  to  commit,  under  his  hand  and  feal,  and  ex- 
preffing  the  caufe  of  fuch  commitment ;  or  from  fome 
other  fpeclal  caufe  warranted,  for  the  neceffity  of  the 
thing,  either  by  common  law  or  afl  of  parliament  ; 
fuch  as  the  arrefting  of  a  felon  by  a  private  perfon 
without  warrant,  the  imprcffing  of  mariners  for  the 
public  fervice,  or  the  apprehending  of  waggoners  for 
mifbehaviour  in  the  public  highways.  Falfe  impri- 
fonment  alfo  may  arife  by  executing  a  lawful  warrant 
or  procefs  at  an  unlawful  time,  as  on  a  Sunday  ;  or  in 
a  place  privileged  from  arrefts,  as  in  the  verge  of  the 
king's  court.  This  is  the  injury.  The  remedy  is  of 
two  forts  ;  the  one  removing  the  injury,  the  other  ma- 
king  falisfaffion  for  it. 

The  means  of  remoinng  the  aftual  injury  of  falfe  im» 
prifonment  arc  four- fold,  i.  By  writ  ofMAiNPRizE. 
2.  By  writ  De  Odio  et  Atia.  3.  By  writ  ZJe  Homine, 
Replegiando.  4.  By  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  See 
thofe  articles. 

Tht  fiitisfi3ory  remedy  for  this  injury  of  falfe  im- 
piifonment,  is  by  an  aftion  of  trelpafs  vi  et  armis, 
ufually  called  an  action  of  falfe  imprifonmeut  ;  which  ig 
generally,  and  almoft  unavoidably,  accompanied  with 
a  charge  of  affault  and  battery  alfo  :  and  therein  the 
party  fliall  recover  damages  for  the  injuries  he  has  re- 
ceived ;  and  alfo  the  defendant  is,  as  for  all  other  in- 
juries committed  with  force,  or  vi  et  armis,  liable  to  pay 
a  fine  to  the  king  for  the  violation  of  the  public  peace. 

IMPROMPTU,  or  Inpromptu,  a  Latin  word 
frequently  ufed  among  the  French,  and  fometimes  in 
Engliih,  to  fignify  a  piece  made  off  hand,  or  extempore, 
without  any  previous  meditation,  by  mere  force  and 
vivacity  of  imagination. 

IMPROBATION,  in  Scots  law,  the  name  of  any, 
aftion  brought  for  letting  any  deed  or  writing  alide 
upon  the  head  of  forgery. 

IMPROPRIATION,  in  ecclefiaftlcal  law.  See 
Appropriation. 

IM- 
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purity  IMPURITY,  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  is  any  leg;;l  de- 
ll filement.  Of  thefe  there  were  feveral  forts.  Some  were 
ieiiable.  voluntary,  as  the  touching  a  dead  body,  or  any  animal 
that  died  of  itfelf,  or  any  creature  that  was  elletmed 
unclean  ;  or  the  touching  things  holy,  by  one  who  was 
not  clean,  or  was  not  a  prieft  ;  the  touching  one  who 
had  a  leprofy,  one  who  had  a  gonorrhoea,  or  who  was 
polluted  by  a  dead  carcafe,  &c.  Sometimes  thefe  im- 
purities were  involuntary  ;  as  when  any  one  inadver- 
tently touched  bones,  or  a  fepulchre,  or  any  thing  pol- 
luted ;  or  fell  into  fuch  difeafes  as  pollute,  as  the  le- 
profy, &c. 

The  beds,  clothes,  and  moveables,  which  had  touch- 
ed anything  unclean,  contrafttd  alfo  a  kind  of  impuri- 
ty, and  in  fome  cafes  communicated  it  to  others. 

Thefe  legal  pollutions  were  generally  removed  by 
bathing,  and  lalled  no  longer  than  the  evening.  The 
perfon  polluted  plunged  over  head  in  the  water,  and 
either  had  his  clothes  on  when  he  did  fo,  or  wafhed 
hjmfclf  and  his  clothes  feparately.  Other  pollutions 
continued  feven  days,  as  that  which  was  contracted  by 
touching  a  dead  body.  That  of  women  in  their  month- 
ly courfes  lafted  till  this  was  over  with  them.  Other 
impurities  lafted  40  or  50  days ;  as  that  of  women 
who  were  lately  delivered,  who  were  unclean  40  days 
after  the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  50  after  the  birth  of  a  girl. 
Others  again  lafted  till  the  perfon  was  cured. 

Many  of  thefe  pollutions  were  expiated  by  facrifices ; 
and  others  by  a  certain  water  or  lye  made  with  the 
afiiesofa  red  heifer,  facrificed  on  the  great  day  of  ex- 
piation. When  the  leper  was  cured,  he  went  to  the 
temple,  and  offered  a  facrifice  of  two  birds,  one  of 
which  was  killed  and  the  other  fet  at  liberty.  He  who 
had  touched  a  dead  body,  or  had  bee.i  prefent  at  a  fu- 
neral, was  to  be  purified  with  the  water  of  expiation, 
and  this  upon  pain  of  death.  The  woman  who  had 
been  delivered,  offered  a  turtle  and  a  lamb  for  her  ex- 
piation ;  or  if  fhe  was  poor,  two  turtles  or  two  young 
pigeons. 

Thefe  impurities,  which  the  law  of  Mofes  has  ex- 
preffed  with  the  greatell  accuracy  and  care,  were  only 
figures  of  other  more  important  impurities,  fuch  as  the 
fins  and  iniquities  committed  againft  God,  or  faults 
committed  againft  our  neighbour.  The  faints  and  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  Teftament  were  fenfible  of  this  ;  and 
our  Saviour,  in  the  gofpel,  has  ftrongly  inculcated,  that 
they  are  not  outward  and  corporeal  pollutions  which 
render  us  unacceptable  to  God,  but  fuch  inward  pol- 
lutions as  infeft  the  foul,  and  are  violations  of  juflice, 
truth,  and  charity. 

IMPUTATION,  in  general,  the  charging  fome 
thing  to  the  account  of  one  which  belonged  to  ano- 
ther: thus,  the  affertors  of  original  fin  maintain,  that 
Adam's  fin  is  imputed  to  all  his  pofterity. 

In  the  fame  fenfe,  the  righteoufnefs  and  merits  of 
Chrill  are  imputed  to  true  believers. 

INACCESSIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  be  come 
at,  or  approached,  by  reafon  of  intervening  obftacles, 
as  a  river,  rock,  &c.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
heights  and  diftances.      See  Geometry. 

INACHUS,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
1856  B.  C.     SeeARGOs. 

INALIENABLE,  that  which  cannot  be  legally 
alienated  or  made  over  to  another  :  thus  the  dominions 
of  the  king,  the  revenues  of  the  church,  the  eftates  of 
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a  minor,  &c.  are  inalienable,  otherwife  than  with  a  re^  Inanimate 
ferve  of  the  right  of  redemption. 

INANIMATE,  a  body  that  has  either  loft  its  foul, , 
or  that  is  not  of  a  nature  capable  of  having  any. 

INANITION,  among  phyficians,  denotes  the 
ftate  of  the  ftoraach  when  empty,  in  oppofition  to  re- 
pletion. 

INANITY,  the  fchool  term  for  emptintCs  or  ab- 
folute  vacuity,  and  implies  the  abfcnce  of  all  body 
and  matter  whatfoever,  fo  that  nothing  remains  but 
mere  fpace. 

INARCHING,  In  gardening,  is  a  method  of 
grafting,  commonly  called  g^raftmg  by  approach  ;  and  is 
ufed  when  the  ftock  intended  to  graft  on,  and  the  tree 
from  which  the  graft  is  to  be  taken,  ftand  fo  near,  or 
can  be  brought  fo  near,  that  they  may  be  joined  to- 
gether. The  branch  to  be  inarched  Is  to  be  fitted  to 
that  part  of  the  ftock  where  it  is  to  be  joined  ;  tiie 
rind  and  wood  are  to  be  pared  away  on  one  lide  for 
the  length  of  three  inches,  and  the  ftock  or  branch 
where  the  graft  is  to  be  united  muft  be  ferved  in  the 
fame  manner,  fo  that  the  two  may  join  equally  and  the 
fap  meet.  A  little  tongue  is  then  to  be  cut  upwards 
in  the  graft,  and  a  notch  made  in  the  ftock  to  admit 
it;  fo  that  when  they  are  joined,  the  tongue  will  pre- 
vent their  flipping,  and  the  graft  will  more  clofely 
unite  to  the  ftock.  Having  thus  brought  them  ex- 
adly  together,  they  muft  be  tied  with  fome  bafs,  or 
woilled,  or  other  foft  tying  ;  and  then  the  place  mull 
be  covered  with  fome  giafting  clay,  to  prevent  the  air 
from  drying  the  wound,  and  the  wet  from  rotting  the 
ftock.  A  ftake  muft  be  fixed  in  the  ground,  to  which 
both  the  ftock  and  the  graft  muft  be  tied  to  prevent 
the  winds  from  difplacing  them.  When  they  have  re- 
mained in  this  ftate  for  four  months,  they  will  be  fuf- 
ficiently  united,  aad  the  graft  may  then  be  cut  off 
from  the  mother-tree,  obferving  to  flope  it  clofe  to  the 
ftock  ;  and  at  this  time  there  Ihould  be  frefh  clay  laid 
all  round  the  part.  This  operation  flioidd  be  perform- 
ed in  April  or  May,  that  the  graft  may  be  perfectly 
united  to  the  ftock  before  the  enfuing  winter. 

Inarching  is  chiefly  pradifed  upon  oranges,  myr- 
tles, jelTamines,  walnuts,  firs,  and  fome  other  trees 
which  do  not  fucceed  well  in  the  common  way  of  graft- 
ing. But  it  is  a  wrong  pradice  when  orange-trees  are 
defigncd  to  grow  large,  for  thefe  are  feldom  long-lived 
after  the  operation. 

INAUGURATION,  the  coronation  of  an  emperor 
or  king,  or  the  confecratlon  of  a  prelate:  fo  called  from 
the  ceremonies  ufed  by  the  Romans,  when  they  were 
received  into  the  college  of  augurs. 

INC  A,  or  Ynca,  a  name  given  by  the  natives  of 
Peru  to  their  kings  and  the  princes  of  the  blood.  Pe- 
dro de  Cieca,  in  his  Chronicles  of  Peru,  gives  the  orir 
gin  of  the  incas ;  and  fays,  that  that  country  was,  for 
a  long  time,  the  theatre  of  all  manner  of  crimes,  of 
war,  diffention,  and  the  moft  dreadful  diforders,  till  at 
laft  two  brothers  appeared,  one  of  whom  was  called 
Mangocapa ;  of  this  perfon  the  Peiuvians  relate  ma- 
ny wonderful  ftories.  He  built  the  city  of  Cufco, 
made  laws,  eftablifticd  order  and  harmony  by  his  wife 
regulations  ;  and  he  and  his  defcendants  took  the  name 
of  Inca,  which  fignifies  king  or  great  lord.  Thefe  in- 
cas became  fo  powerful,  that  they  rendered  themfclves 
mafters  ef  all  th«  gguntry  from  Pafto  to  Chili,  and  from 
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\ncamera-  the  liver  Maule  on  the  fouth  to  tlie  river  Augafraago 

'■""      on   the  north  ;  thefe  two  rivers  forming  the  bounds 

l_      \-^  y   of  their  empire,  which   extended  above  thirteen  hun- 

.  dred  leagues  in  length.     This  they  enjoyed  till  the  di- 

vifions  Ijetween   Inca  Guafcar  and  Atabalipa  ;  which 

the  Spaniards  laying  hold  of,  made  themfelves  mafters 

of  the  country,  and  deftroyed  the  empire  of  the  incas. 

See  Peru. 

INCAMERATION,  a  term  ufed  in  the  chancery 
of  Rome,  for  the  uniting  of  lands,  revenues,  or  other 
rights,  to  the  pope's  domain. 

INCANTATION,  denotes  certain  ceremonies,  ac- 
companied with  a  formula  of  words,  and  fuppofed  to 
be  capable  of  raifing  devils,  fpirits,  &c.  See  Charm, 
.&c. 

INCAPACITV,  in  the  canon-law,  is  of  two 
kinds :  i.  The  want  of  a  difpenfation  for  age  in  a  mi- 
nor, for  legitimation  in  a  baltard,  and  the  like  :  this 
renders  the  provifion  of  a  benefice  void  in  its  original. 
2.  Crimes  and  heinous  offences,  which  annul  provilions 
at  firll  valid. 

INCARNATION,  In  theology,  fignifies  the  aft 
whereby  the  Son  of  God  alTumed  the  human  na- 
ture ;  or  the  myl^-ery  by  which  Jefus  Chiill,  the 
eternal  word,  was  made  man,  in  order  to  accom- 
pli(h  the  work  of  our  falvation.  The  era  ufed  among 
Chriftians,  whence  they  number  their  years,  is  the  time 
of  the  incarnatian,  that  is,  of  Chrilt's  conception  in 
the  virgin's  womb. 

This  era  was  firft  eftablilhed  by  Dionyfius  Exiguus, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  till  which  time 
the  era  of  Dioclefian  had  been  in  ufe. 

Some  time  after  this,  it  was  confidered,  that  the 
years  of  a  man's  life  were  not  numbered  from  the  time 
of  hie  conception,  but  from  that  of  his  birth  :  which 
occafioned  them  to  poitpone  the  beginning  of  this  era 
for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  retaining  the  cycle  of  Diony- 
fius  entire  in  every  thing  elfe. 

At  Rome  they  reckon  their  years  from  the  incar- 
nation or  birth  of  Chirll,  that  is,  from  the  25th  of 
December,  which  <:uftom  has  obtained  from  the  year 
I4;?i.  In  France,  and  feveral  other  countries,  they  alfo 
reckon  from  the  incarnation :  but  then  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  day  of  the  incarnation,  fixing 
it,  after  the  primitive  manner,  not  to  the  day  of  the 
birth,  but  conception  of  our  Saviour.  Though  the 
riorestines  retain  the  day  of  the  birth,  and  begin  their 
year  from  Chrlftmas. 

Incarnation  (formed  from  in,  and  c^jro  •' fleih",) 
in  furgery,  fignifies  the  healing  and  filling  up  of  ulcers 
and  wounds  with  new  fle(h.     See  Surgery. 

INCARNATIVES,  In  furgery,  mtdlcines  which 
afiift  nature  in  filling  up  wounds  or  ulcers  with  flefh; 
or  rather  remove  the  obftruftlons  thereto. 

INCENDIARY,  in  law,  is  applied  to  one  who 
18  guilty  of  malicioufly  fetting  fire  to  another's  dwell- 
ing-houfe,  and  all  oulhoufes  that  are  parcel  thereof, 
though  not  contiguous  to  it  or  under  the  fame  roof, 
as  barns  and  ftablef.  A  bare  intent  or  attempt  to  do 
this,  by  aftually  fetting  fire  to  a  hou'e,  unlefs  it  ab- 
folutely  burns,  does  not  fall  within  the  defcrlptlan  of 
^incendh  et  comluflt.  But  the  burning  and  coniuming  of 
any  part  is  fufficient ;  though  the  fire  be  afterwards 
extingulfhed.     It  muft  alfo  be  a  malicious  burnings 


ocherwife  it  Is  only  a  trefpafs.     This  offence  is  called 
arfon  in  our  law, 

-Among  the  ancients,  criminals  of  this  kind  were  to 
be  burnt,  ^li  itiles,  acervunique  frumenl't  juxta  domum 
pofit um  Jc'iens ,  pruiknfque  do'o  malo  combujjirit,  vinSus  igni 
tucatur. 

The  punifhment  of  arfon  was  death  by  our  ancient 
Saxon  laws  and  by  the  Gothic  conftitutions  :  and  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  incendiaries  were  burnt  to 
death.  The  ftat.  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  6.  made  the  wilful 
burning  of  houfes,  under  fpeclal  circumftances,  high 
trcafon  ;  but  it  was  reduced  to  felony  by  the  general 
acts  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary.  This  offence 
was  denied  the  benefit  of  clergy  by  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i. 
which  tlatute  was  repealed  by  i  Edw.  VI.  c.  12  ;  and 
arfon  was  held  to  be  oufted  of  clergy,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  principal,  by  inference  from  the  ftat.  4 
and  5  P.  and  M.  c.  4.  which  exprefsly  denied  it  to  the 
acceffory  ;  though  now  it  is  exprefsly  denied  to  the 
principal  alfo,  by  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22. 

INCENSE,  or  Frankincense,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  &c.  a  dry  rcfinous  fubftance,  known  among  au- 
thors by  the  names  thus  and  olibanum.  , 

Incenfe  is  a  rich  perfume,  with  which  the  Pagana, 
and  the  Roman- Catholics  ftill,  perfume  their  temples, 
altars,  &c. — The  word  comes  from  the  'LaXminceufum, 
q.  d.  burnt ;  as  taking  the  effeft  for  the  thing  itfelf. 

The  burning  of  incenfe  made  part  of  the  daily  fer- 
vlce  of  the  ancient  Jewiih  church.  The  priefis  drew 
lots  to  know  who  Ihould  offer  it :  the  deftined  perfon 
took  a  large  filver  dirti,  In  with  was  a  cenfer  full  of 
incenfe  ;  and  being  accompanied  by  another  prieft 
carrying  fome  live  coals  from  the  altar,  went  into  the 
temple.  There,  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  ftruck  upon  an  inftrument  of  brafs  placed 
between  the  temple  and  the  altar  ;  and  being  returned 
to  the  altar,  he  who  brought  the  fire  left  it  there,  and 
went  away.  Then  the  offerer  of  Incenfe  having  faid 
a  prayer  or  two,  waited  the  fignal,  which  was  the 
burning  of  the  holocaull  ;  immediately  upon  v/hieh  he 
fet  fire  to  the  incenfe,  the  whole  multitude  continuing 
all  the  time  In  prayer.  The  quantity  of  incenfe  offer- 
ed each  day  was  half  a  pound  In  the  morning  and  as 
much  at  night. 

One  reafonof  this  continual  burning  of  incenfe  might 
be,  that  the  multitude  ofviftlms  that  were  continually 
offered  up,  would  have  made  the  temple  fmell  like  a 
flaughter- houfe,  and  confequently  have  infpired  the 
comers  rather  with  difgull  and  averfion,  than  awe  and 
reverence,  had  It  not  been  overpowered  by  the  agree- 
able fragrance  of  thofe  perfumes. 

INCEPTIVE,  a  word  u.'"ed  by  Dr  Wallis  to  es- 
prefs  fuch  momenta,  or  firft  principles,  which,  though 
of  no  magnitude  themfelves,  are  yet  capable  of  produ- 
cing fuch  as  are.  Thus  a  point  has  no  magnitude  it- 
felf, but  is  Inceptive  of  a  line  which  it  produces  by  its 
motion.  So  a  line,  though  it  have  no  breadth,  is  yet 
Inceptive  of  breadth  ;  that  is,  it  is  capable,  by  its  mo- 
tion, of  producing  a  furface  which  has  breadth,  &c. 

INCEST,  the  crime  of  venereal  commerce  between 
perfons  who  are  related  in  a  dej^ree  wherein  marriage 
is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  country. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  marriage  oucrht  to  be 
permitted  between  kinbfolks,  to  the  end  that  the  af- 
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fefllon  fo  necefTary  in  marriage  miglit  be  iieiglitened 
by  this  double  tie  :  yet  the  rults  of  the  church  have 
formerly  extended  this  prohibition  even  to  the  ftventh 
degree;  but  time  has  now  brought  it  down  to  the  third 
or  fourth  degree. 

Moft  nations  look  on  I'nceft  with  horror,  Perfia  and 
Egypt  alone  excepted.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  thofe  countries  we  meet  with  inftances  of  the 
brother's  marrying  the  filler  ;  the  reafon  was,  becaufe 
they  thought  it  too  mean  to  join  in  alliance  with  their 
own  fubjefts,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  have  married  into 
any  foreign  family. 

Incest  Spiritual,  a  crime  committed  In  like  manner 
between  perfons  who  have  a  fpiritual  alliance  by  means 
of  baptifm  or  confirmation. 

Spiritual  incell  is  alfo  underftood  of  a  vicar,  or  other 
beneficiary,  who  enjoys  buth  the  mother  and  daughter; 
that  is,  holds  two  benefices,  the  one  whereof  depends 
tipon  the  collation  of  the  other. 

Such  a  fpiritual  Inceft  renders  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  thefe  benefices  vacant. 

INCH,  a  wtU-known  mtafure  of  length  ;  being  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  foot,  and  eqU'al  to  three  barly-corns 
ill  length. 

Inch  of  CancUe,  (fale  by).      See  Candle. 

INCH  (contradlcdfromthe  Gaelic /'«««  "an  ifland"), 
a  word  prefixed  to  the  names  of  dlffeient  places  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

IncH-Colm  or  Columha,  the  ifle  of  Columba,  an  idand 
fituated  on  the  frith  of  Forth  in  Scotland,  and  famous 
for  its  monaftery.     See  Forth. 

This  monaftery  was  founded  about  I T23,  by  Alex- 
ander I.  on  the  following  occafion.  In  pafTing  the  frith 
cf  Forth  he  was  overtaken  with  a  violent  Itirm,  which 
drove  him  to  this  ifland,  where  he  met  with  the  moft 
hofpitable  reception  from  a  poor  hermit,  then  refiding 
here  in  the  chapel  of  St  Columba,  who,  for  the  three 
days  that  the  kint;  continued  there  tempeftbound,  en- 
tertained him  with  the  milk  of  his  cow,  and  a  few 
fhell  fi(h.  His  majefty,  from  the  fenfe  of  the  danger 
he  had  efcaped,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  faint  to  whom 
he  attributed  his  fafcty,  vowed  fome  token  of  refptft; 
and  accordingly  founded  here  a  monaftery  of  Auguf- 
tines,  and  dedicated  it  to  St  Columba.  Allan  de  Mor- 
timer, lord  of  Aberdour,who  attended  Edward  lll.inhls 
Scotch  expedition,  beftowed  half  of  thofe  lands  on  the 
monks  of  this  ifland,  for  the  privilege  of  a  family  burial- 
place  inthtir  church.— The  buildings  made  in  confequence 
of  the  piety  of  h  lexander  were  very  confiderable.  There 
are  ftill  to  be  fecn  a  laige  fqnare  tower  belonging  to 
the  church,  the  ruins  of  the  church,  and  of  feveral 
other  buildings.  The  wealth  of  this  place  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  proved  fo  ftrong  a  temptation  t»  his 
fleet,  then  lying  in  the  Forth,  as  to  fupprcfs  all  the 
horror  of  facrjlege  and  refpeft  to  the  fanftity  of  the 
inhabitants.  Thi.  Englith  landed,  and  fpared  not  even 
the  tu  iiituie  more  imipediatcly  confecrated  to  divine 
wotfhip.  But  due  vengeance  overtook  them  ;  for  in 
a  ft.orm  w!  icb  inftantly  followed,  many  of  them  pe- 
rifhed  ;  thofe  who  efcaped,  ftruck  with  th;  juftice  of 
the  judgment,  vawcil  to  make  ample  recompence  to 
the  injured  laint.  The  tenipelt  cc?fed  ;  and  they  made 
the  pro.nifeJ  atonement  — The  Danifh  moniment,  fi- 
gured by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  lies  on  the  fouth  eaft  fi,!e 
of  the  building,  on  a  riling  ground.     It  is  of  a  rigid 
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form,  and   the  furface  ornamented   with  fcale-like  fi-       'n'b 

gurcs.     At  each  end  is  the  rcprelentation  of  a  human    ,     "     , 
p      ,  •■  Incident. 

head.  .j* 

Inch- Keith,  a  fmall  ifland  frtuated  in  the  fame  frith, 
midway  between  the  port  of  Leith  and  Kinghorn  on 
the  oppofite  fhore.     See  Forth. 

This  ifland  is  faid  to  derive  its  name  from  the  gal* 
lant  Keith  who  fo  greatly  fignalized  himfelf  by  bis 
valour  in  loio,  in  the  battle  of  Barry,  in  Angus,  a- 
gainft  the  Danes  ;  after  which  he  received  in  reward 
the  barony  of  Keith,  in  Lothian,  and  this  little 
ifle.  In  1549  the  Engllfti  fleet,  fent  by  Edward  VI. 
to  aflift  the  lords  of  the  congregation  againft  the 
queen-dowager,  landed,  and  began  to  fortify  thij 
ifland,  .of  the  impo'-tance  of  which  they  grew  fen- 
fible  after  their  ncgletl  of  fccurin^  the  port  of  Ltith, 
fo  lately  in  their  power.  They  left  here  five  com- 
panies to  cover  the  workmen  under  the  command  of 
Cotterel  ;  but  their  operations  were  foon  interrupted 
by  M.  DcfTe,  general  of  the  French  auxiliaries,  who 
took  the  place,  after  a  gallant  defence  on  the  part  of 
the  Eiigllih.  The  Scots  kept  pofrclfion  for  fome  years; 
but  at  laft  the  fortifications  were  deftroyed  by  aft  of 
parHament,  to  prevent  it  from  being  of  any  ufe  to  the 
former.  The  French  gave  it  the  name  of  L'ttle  del 
chevaux,  from  its  property  of  foon  fattening  horfes. 
—  In  1497.  by  order  of  council,  all  venereal  patienti 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  were  tranfported 
there,  ne  quid  detrimenti  rejpublica  eaperet. 

Inch  Garvie,  a  fmall  illand,  alfo  lying  in  the  frith 
of  Forth.      See  Forth. 

INCHANTMENT.     See  Witchcraft. 

INCHOATIVE,  a  term  fignlfylng  the  beginning 
of  a  thing  or  atlion  ;  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  inceptive. 

Inchoatii'e  verbs,  denote,  according  to  Prifcian  and 
other  grammarians,  verbs  that  are  charaflerifed  by  the 
terminal  ion  y^o  or  fcor,  added  to  their  primitives  :  as 
augefco  from  augeo,  calej'co  from  caico,  dulcefco  from  dulcis, 
irafcor  from  ira,  &c. 

INCiDEMCE,  denotes  the  direction  in  which  one 
body  ftrike.<!  on  another.    See  Optics  and  Mechanics. 

AngJe  of  Ikcidence.     See  Angi-e. 

INCIDENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  event, 
or  a  particular  circumftance  of  fome  event. 

Incident,  in  law,  is  a  thing  appertaining  to,  or 
following  another,  that  is  more  worthy  or  principal. 
A  court-baron  Is  Infeparably  incident  to  a  manor  ;  and 
a  court  of  pie  powders  to  a  fair. 

Incident  diligence,  in  Scots  law,  a  .varrant  granted 
by  a  lord  ordinary  in  the  court  of  leiTion,  for  citing 
witnefles  for  proving  any  point,  or  for  produclioii  of 
any  writing  neceflary  for  preparing  the  caafc  to;  a 
final  determination,  or  befoie  it  goes  to  a  general 
proo!^. 

Incident,  in  a  poem,  is  an  epifole,  or  particular 
aflion,  joined  to  the  principal  aftion,  or  de,)tnding 
on  It. 

A  good  comedy  is  to  be  full  of  agreeable  incidents, 
which  divert  the  fpeftators,  and  form  the  intrigue* 
The  poet  ought  always  to  make  choice  of  fuch  inci- 
dents as  are  lufccptible  of  ornamtnt  fuitable  to  the 
nature  of  his  poem  Tf.e  variety  of  incidents  wellcon- 
dufttd  makes  the  beauty  of  an  heroic  poem,  whic'i 
ought  always  to  take  in  a  certain  number  of  iuc!dtn:s 
Y  to 
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to  fufpend  tte  cataftrophe,  that  would  otherwife  break 
out  too  foon. 

INCINERATION,  (derived  from  in,  and  cmi'j, 
"  aflies,")  in  Chemiftry,  the  reduftion  of  vegetables 
into  afiies,  by  burning  them  gently. 

INCISIVE,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  cuts 
or  divides:  thus,  the  foreteeth  aie  called  denies  incifi- 
■vi,  or  cutters;  and  medicines  of  an  attenuating  nature, 
incidents,  or  incifive  medicines. 

INCLE,  a  kind  of  tape  made  of  linen  yarn, 

INCLINATION,  is  a  word  frequently  ufed  by 
mathematicians,  and  fignifies  the  mutual  approach, 
tendency,  or  leaning  of  two  lines  or  two  planes  to- 
wards each  other,  fo  as  to  make  an  angle. 

INCLINATION  in  a  moral  fenfe.  See  Appetite. 

INCLINED  Plane,  in  mechanics,  one  that  makes 
an  oblique  anfle  with  the  horizon.     See  Mechanics. 

INCOGNITO,  or  incog,  is  applied  to  a  perfon 
who  is  in  any  place  where  he  would  not  be  known  : 
but  it  is  more  particularly  applied  to  princes,  or  great 
men,  who  enter  towns,  or  walk  the  flreets,  without 
their  ordinary  train  or  the  ufual  marks  of  their  diltinc- 
lion  and  qualitv- 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  cloth.  See  Asbestos. 
On  this  Croniledt  obltrves,  that  the  natural  ftore  of 
the  afbefti  is  in  proportion  to  their  economical  ufc, 
both  being  very  incontidtiable.  "  It  is  an  old  tradi- 
dion  (fays  he),  that  in  former  ages  they  made  clothes 
of  the  fibrous  afbeili,  which  is  faid  to  be  compofed  by 
the  word  l>v^us  ;  but  it  is  not  very  probable,  ilnce  if  one 
may  conclude  from  fome  trifles  now  made  of  it,  as 
bags,  ribbons,  and  other  things,  fuch  a  drefs  could 
neither  have  an  agreeable  appearance,  nor  be  of  any 
conveniency  or  advantage.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
Scythians  dieffed  their  dead  bodies,  which  were  to  be 
burned,  in  a  cloth  manufadtured  of  this  ttone  ;  and  this 
perhaps  has  occafioned  the  above  fable."  M.  Magellan 
confirms  this  opinion  of  Cronftedt's,  and  informs  us 
that  fome  of  the  Romans  alio  iuclofed  dead  bodies  in 
doth  of  this  kind.  In  the  year  1756  or  1757  he  tells 
us,  that  he  faw  a  large  piece  of  afhcllcs  cloth  found  in 
a  ftone  tomb,  with  the  alhes  of  a  Roman,  as  appeared 
by  the  epitaph.  It  was  kept,  with  the  tomb  alfo,  if 
our  author  remembers  rightly,  in  the  right-hand  wing 
of  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome.  The  under-librarian, 
in  order  to  fiiow  that  it  was  incombullible,  lighted  a 
candle,  and  let  fome  drops  of  wax  fall  on  the  cloth, 
which  he  fet  on  fire  with  a  candle  in  his  prefence  with- 
out any  detriment  to  the  cloth.  Its  texture  wascoarfe, 
but  much  fofter  than  he  could  have  expefted. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  be 
burnt  or  confumed  by  fire.      See  Asbestos. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  a  term  in  geometry, 
ufed  where  two  lines,  when  compared  to  each  other, 
hive  no  common  meafiire,  how  imall  foever,  that  will 
«xaflly  meafure  them  both.  And  in  general,  two 
quantities  are  faid  to  be  incommenlurable,  when  no  third 
quantity  can  be  found  that  is  an  aliquot  part  of  both. 

iNCOMMENiVKAiiLE  Numbers,  are  fuch  as  have  no  com- 
mon divilor  that  will  divide  them  both  equally. 

INCOMPATIBLE,  that  which  cannot  lubfift  with 
another  without  deftroying  it  :  thus  cold  and  heat  are 
iijcorapatible  in  the  fame  fubjeft,  the  flrongeft  over- 
coming and  expelling  the  weakelt. 

INCONTINENCE,  inordinacy  of  the  fexual  ap- 


petite ;  lud.  It  is  the  oppofite  of  chaftity.   SeeCwAJ     incm 
TiTV  and  Continence.  "^"^ 

Incontinence,  in  the  eye  of  law,  is  of  divers  kinds ;  i„jy^',[j 
as  in  cafes  of  bigamy,  rapes,  fodomy,  or  buggery,  get-  , 

ting  baftards;  all  which  are  punilhed  by  llatute.  See  25 
Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6.  18  Eliz.  cap.  7.  i  Jac,  I.  cap.  11. 
Incontinency  of  prlefts  is  punilhable  by  the  ordinary^ 
by  impriionment,  &c.      I  Hen.  VII.  cap.  4. 

Incontinence,  in  medicine,  fignllies  an  inability 
in  any  of  the  organs  to  retain  what  (hould  not  be  dif- 
charged  without  the  concurrence  of  the  will.  But  in- 
continence is  mod  frequently  ufed  with  regard  to  at) 
involuntary  difcharge  of  urine  otherwife  called  diabc- 
tes.      See  MEDiciNE-Zni/fA.-. 

INCORPORATION,  in  pharmacy,  is  much  the 
fame  as  impaltation,  being  a  reduction  of  diy  fubftan- 
ces  to  the  confidence  of  a  palte,  by  the  admixture  of 
fome  fluid  :  thus  pills,  boles,  troches,  and  plafterj, 
are  made  by  incorporation.  Another  incorporation  is. 
when  things  of  different  confidencies  are  by  digeftioa 
reduced  to  one  common  confidence. 

Incorporatiom  or  Body- Corporate.  See  Corpora- 
tion. 

INCORPOREAL,  fpiritual;  a  thing,  or  fub-dance^ 
which  has  no  body.  Thus  the  foul  ot  man  is  incor- 
poreal, and  may  fubfifl  independent  of  the  body.  See 
Metaphysics. 

INCORRUPTIBLE,  that  which  cannot  be  cor- 
rupted.  Thus  fpiritual  fubdances,  as  angels,  human 
fouls,  &c.  and  thus  alio  glafs,  gold,  mercury,  &c.  may 
be  called  incorruptible. 

INCORRUPTIBLES,  Incorruptibiles,  the 
name  of  a  feft  which  fprang  out  of  the  Eutychians.— 
Their  didinguifhing  tenet  was,  that  the  body  of  Jefu» 
Chrid  was  incorruptible  ;  by  which  they  meant,  that 
after  and  from  the  time  wlu;rein  he  was  formed  in  the 
womb  of  his  holy  mother,  he  was  not  fufceptible  of 
any  change  or  alteration  ;  not  even  of  any  natural  and 
innocent  paflions,  as  of  hunger,  third,  &c.  fo  that  he 
eat  without  any  oceafion,  before  his  death,  as  well  as 
after  his  refurreflion.  And  hence  it  was  that  they 
took  their  name. 

INCRASSATING,  in  pharmacy,  &c.  the  ren- 
dering of  fiuids  thicker  by  the  mixture  of  other  fub- 
ftances  lefs  fluid,  or  by  the  evaporation  of  the  thinner 
parts. 

INCUBATION,  the  aftion  of  a-  hen,  or  other 
fowl,  brooding  on  her  eggs.     See  Hatching. 

INCUBUS,  NightMare,  a  dileaie  confiding  in 
an  opprefiion  of  the  bread,  fo  very  violent,  that  the 
patient  cannot  fpeak  or  even  breathe.  The  word  i» 
derived  from  the  Latin  incubare,  to  "  lie  down"  oi» 
any  thing  and  prtfs  it :  the  Greeks  call  it  i?m>-7»s 
q.  d.  faltatorf  "  leaper,"  or  one  that  rulheth  on  a 
perfon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  fenfes  are  not  quite  lod,  bu4 
drowned  and  allouiihed,  as  is  the  undcrfianding  and 
imagination  ;  fo  that  the  patient  feems  to  think  fome 
huge  weight  thrown  on  him,  ready  to  llrangle  him» 
Children  are  very  liable  to  this  didemptr  ;  fo  are  fat 
people,  and  men  of  much  dudy  and  application  of 
mind  ;  by  reafon  the  domach  in  all  thefe  fintis  fome  difc 
ficulty  iivdigeition. 

INCUMBENT,  a  clerk  or  minider  who  is  refident 
on  his  benifice ;  he  is  caJled  incumbent,  becaufe  he  does^ 
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iirvation  or  at  lead  ought  to,  bend  hie  whole  ftudy  to  difcharge     the  ancient   church.     Elizabeth  was   not  difpofed  to    Indepen« 

II         the  cure  of  his  church.  comply  with  their  demands;  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay       '^""' 

depcn-        INCURVATION  of  the  Rays  of  Light,  their     what  might  have  been  the  iffue  of  the  coutcit,  had  the         '     ^ 

""     bending  out  of  a  redlilinear  ftraight  courfe,  occafioned     Puritans  been  united  among  themfelvts  in  fentiments, 

"*         by  refraction.     See  Optics.  views,  and  meafures.      But  the  cafe  was  quite  other- 

INCUS,  in  anatomy,    a  bone  of  the  internal  ear,     wife.      That  large  body,  compofed  of  perfons  of  dif- 

fomewhat   refembling  one  of  the  anterior  denies  mo-     ferent  raniis,  charafters,  opinions,  and  intentions,  and 

lares.      See  Anatomy,  n^    14.1.  unanimous   in   nothing   but  in    their  antipathy  to  the 

INDEFEASIBLE,  a  term  in   law  for  what  can-     forms  of  dodlrine  and  difcipliiie  that  were  eftabhihed 

not  be  defeated  or  made  void  ;  as  an  indefeafible  eflate     by  law,  was  all  of  a  fudden   divided  into  a  variety  of 

of  inheritance,  &c.  fcfts.      Of  thtfe  the  moll  famous  was  that  which  was 

Indefe.-isisls   Right  to  the   Throne,      See   Heredi-     formed  about  the  year  158 1  by  Robert  Brotun,  a  man 

rARr  Right.  infinuating  in  his  manners,  but  unilcady  and  inconfitl- 

INDEFINITE,  that  which  has  no  certain  bounds,    ent  in  his  views  and  notions  of  men  and  things.     Sec 

or  to  which  the  human  mind  cannot  affix  any.  Brows. 

Indefinite,  in  grammar,  is  underllood  of  nouns,  This  innovator  differed  not  in  point  of  doftrine  either 
pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  articles,  &c.  which  are  from  the  church  of  England  or  from  the  rell  of  the  Piiri« 
left  in  an  uncertain  indeteiminate  ftnfe,  and  not  fixed  tans;  but  he  had  form-^d  notions  then  new  and  lingular, 
to  any  particular  time,  thing,  or  other  ciicumftance.  concerning  the  nature  of  the  church  and  the  rules  of  ec- 

INDELIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  be  cancelled  clefiaftical  government.  He  wa?  for  dividing  the  whole 
or  effaced.  body  of  the  faithful  into   feparate  focicties  or  congrc- 

INDEMNITY,  in  law,  the  faving  harmlefs  ;  or  a  gallons;  and  maintained,  that  fuch  a  number  of  per- 
writing  to  iecure  one  from  all  damage  and  danger  that  fons  as  could  be  contained  in  an  ordinary  place  of 
Tnay  enfue  from  any  aA.  wotfliip  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  church,  and  enjoy 

INDENTED,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  outline  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  are  competent  to  an 
an  ordinary  is  notched  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw.  ecclcfialtical   community.       Thefe  fmall    focietfes    he 

INDENTl'RE,  in  Laiu,  a  writing  which  com-  pronounced/Wf^('WcH/,y«r(^n'/''U7no,  and  entirely  exempt 
prifes  fome  contraA  between  two  at  leaft  ;  being  in-  from  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  bilhops,  in  whofe  hands 
dented  at  top,  anfwerable  to  another  part  which  has  the  court  had  placed  the  reins  of  fpiritual  government ; 
the  fame  contents.     See  Deed.  and  alfo  from  that  of  prefbyteries  and  fynods,  which 

'  INDEPENDENTS,  a  feft  of  Proteflants  fo  called     the  Puritans  regarded  as  the  fupreme  vilible  fources  of 

from  tiieir  maintaining  that  each  congregation  of  Chrif-  ecclefiaftical  authority.  He  alio  maintained,  that  the 
ftiaus,  which  meets  in  one  hoiife  for  publick  worlhip,  is  power  of  governing  each  congregation  relided  in  the 
a  complete  church,  has  fuflicient  power  to  aft  and  per-  people;  and  that  each  member  had  an  equal  lliare  in 
form  every  thing  relating  to  religious  government  this  government,  and  an  equal  right  to  order  matters 
within  itfelf,  and  is  in  no  refpeit  fubjeCl  or  accountable  for  the  good  of  the  whole  fociety.  Hence  all  points 
to  other  churches.  both  of  doctrine  and  difcipline  were  fubmilted  to  the 

J  The  Independents,  like  every  other  Chriflian  feft,     diicudion    of  the    whole   congregation;  and  v/hatever 

■  ori-  derive  their  own  origin  from  the  piaftice  of  the  a-  was  fupported  by  a  majority  of  voices  pafTed  into  a 
poRles  in  planting  the  Krll  churches ;  but  they  were  law.  It  was  the  congregation  alfo  that  elected  certain 
luiknown  in  modern  times  till  they  arofe  in  England  of  the  brethren  to  the  office  of  pallors,  to  peiform  the 
duiing  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  hierarchy  efta-  duty  of  public  inflrutlion,  and  the  feveral  branches  of 
blifhed  by  that  princefs  in  the  churches  of  htr  domi-  divine  worlhip  ;  referving  however  to  themlelves  the 
rions,  the  vellments  worn  by  the  clergy  in  the  celcbra-  power  of  difmilTing  thefe  miniiters,  and  reducing  chem 
tion  of  divine  worlhip,  the  book  of  common  prayer,  to  the  condition  of  private  members,  whenever  they 
and  above  all  the  fign  of  the  crofs  ui'ed  in  the  adniini-  (liould  think  fuch  a  change  conducive  to  the  fpiritual  ad- 
ftration  of  baptilm,  were  very  offcnfive  to  many  of  her  vantage  of  the  community.  It  is  likewile  to  be  ob- 
fubjcfts,  who  during  the  perfecutions  of  the  former  feived,  that  the  right  of  the  pallors  to  preach  was  by 
reign  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Proteflants  of  no  means  of  an  exclufive  nature,  or  pecuHar  to  them 
Germany  and  Geneva.  Thofe  men  thought  that  the  alone  ;  fince  any  member  that  thought  proper  to  ex- 
church  of  England  refcmblcd,  in  too  many  particulars,  hort  or  inftrucl  the  brethren,  was  abundantly  indulged 
the  antichrlllian  church  of  Rome  ;  and  they  called  in  the  liberty  of  pmphefying  to  the  whole  affembly. 
perpetually  for  a  more  thorough  reformation  and  a  Accordingly,  when  the  ordinary  teacher  or  pallor  had 
purer  worfhip.  From  thiscircumflance  they  were  ftig-  finifhed  his  difcourfe,  all  the  other  brethren  were  per- 
matized  by  their  adverfaries  with  the  general  name  of  mitted  to  communicate  in  public  their  fentiments  and 
Puritans,  as  the  followers  of  Novatian(A)  had  been  in    iUuilrations  upon  any  ufeful  or  edifying  fubjett. 

5  Y  2  The 


(a)  The  folloviel s  of  Ni ivatian  were  called  Puritans,  becaufe  they  would  not  communicate  with  the  Catho- 
lic church,  under  pretence  that  her  communion  was  polluted  by  admitting  thofe  to  the  facred  myfleries  who 
through  infirmity  had  faci-)f".ced  to  idols  in  times  of  perfecution.  Thefe  unhappy  men  were  not  received  by 
the  church  till  after  a  long  courfe  of  penance.  The  Novatians  would  not  receive  them  at  all,  however  long 
their  penance,  or  however  fincere  their  forrow,  for  their  fin.  In  other  refpeds,  the  ancient  Puritans  were,  like 
the  Englifh,  orthodox  in  the  faiih,  and  of  irreproachable  morals. 
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The  zeal  with  which  Brown  and  his  aflbciates 
,  maintained  and  propagated  thefe  notions  was  in  a  high 
degree  intemperate  and  extravagant.  He  affirmed, 
that  all  communion  was  to  be  broken  off  with  thofe 
religions  focieties  that  were  founded  upon  a  different 
plan  from  his  ;  and  treated,  more  efpecially  the  church 
of  England,  as  a  fpurious  church,  whofe  miniffers  were 
unlawfully  ordained,  whofe  difcipline  was  popilh  and 
antichriftian,  and  whofe  facraments  and  inftitutlons 
were  deftitute  of  all  efficacy  and  virtue.  The  feCt  of 
this  hot  headed  innovator,  not  being  able  to  endure 
the  fevere  treatment  which  their  own  violence  had 
brought  upon  them  from  an  adminillration  that  was 
not  dillinguifhed  by  its  mildncfs  and  indulgence,  re- 
tired into  the  Neihirlands,  and  founded  churches  at 
Middlebourg  in  Zealand,  and  at  AmlUrdam  and  Ley- 
den  in  the  province  of  Holland  ;  but  their  ellabilli- 
ments  were  neither  folid  nor  lading.  Their  founder 
returned  into  England  ;  and  having  renounced  his 
principles  uf  feparation,  look  orders  in  the  eftablilhcd 
church,  and  obtained  a  benefice.  The  Puritan  exiles, 
whom  he  thus  abandoned,  difagreed  among  iheinfclves, 
were  fpllt  into  parties,  and  their  affuiis  declined  from 
day  to  day.  This  engaged  the  wifer  part  of  them  to 
mitigate  the  fcverity  of  their  founder's  plan,  and  to 
foften  the  rigour  of  his  uncharitable  decilions. 

The  pcrfon  who  had  the  chief  merit  of  bringing 
about  this  reformation  was  one  of  their  pallors  called 
John  Rolinfun,  a  man  who  had  much  ot  the  foh  mn 
piety  of  the  times,  and  no  inconfiderable  portion  of 
learning.  This  well-meaning  refoimer,  pcrctiving  the 
defefts  that  reigned  in  the  dilcipline  of  brown,  and  in 
the  fpirit  and  temper  of  his  followers,  employed  his 
zeal  and  diligence  in  correfting  them,  and  in  new- 
modelling  the  fociety  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
lefs  odious  to  its  advtrfaries,  and  lets  liable  to  the  jull 
ccnfure  of  thofe  true  Chriftians.  who  look  upon  clia- 
rity  as  the  end  of  the  commandments  Hitherto  the 
feft  had  been  called  Broivniflt  ;  but  Robinfon  having, 
in  his  Apology,  afErmcd,  Caelum  quemlibet  parluularon 
effc  totam,  integram,  ct  perfeiiam  ecclefiam  ex  fais  part'ibus 
conjlantem  immcdlote  et  independentfr  (quoad  alias  ec- 
clej'ias)  Jul  ipfo  Chi'ifto, — the  feft  was  henceforth  called 
Independents,  of  winch  the  apologill  was  conlldered  as 
the  foutider. 

The  Independents  were  much  more  commendable 
than  the  Brownilts.  They  furpaffcd  them  both  in  the 
moderation  of  their  fentinients  and  in  the  order  of 
their  difcipline.  Tluy  did  not,  like  Brown,  pour  forth 
bitter  and  uncharitable  inveftives  againft  the  churches 
which  were  governed  by  rules  entirely  different  from 
theirs,  nor  pronounce  them  on  that  account  unwoithy 
of  the  Chrlllian  name.  On  the  Ci mrary,  though  they 
confideied  their  own  form  of  ecclefiallical  goveinmcnt 
as  of  divine  iniiilution,  and  as  originally  incr>>duced  by 
the  authority  of  tht.  apoHles,  nay  by  the  apoUles  them- 
felves,  they  had  yet  candour  and  charity  enough  to 
acknowledge,  that  true  religion  and  folid  piety  might 
flounfli  in  thofe  communities  which  were  under  the 
junfdiftion  of  bllhops  or  the  government  of  fynods 
and  pvtfbytcries.  This  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  Ro- 
binfon himfelf,  who  expri-ffes  his  Bvvn  private  Icnti- 
ments  and  thofe  of  his  community  in  the  following 
clear  and  precife  woids :  "  Protitemur  coram  Duo  et 
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hominibus,  adeo  nobis  convenire  cum  ecclefiis  rcfor-  HJepe 
matis  Btlgicis  in  re  relifjionis,  ut  omnibus  et  fingulls  '''"' 
earundem  ecclefiurum  fidei  articulls,  prout    habentur  "" 

in  harmonia  confcffijnum  fidei,  paraii  fimus  fubfcribere. 
Ecclcfias  reformatas  pro  veris  et  genuinis  haberaus, 
cum  iifdem  in  facris  Dei  communlonem  profitemur,  et, 
quantum  in  nobis  eft,  colimus."  They  were  alfo  much 
more  attentive  than  the  Brownilts,  in  keeping  on  foot 
a  regular  miniftry  in  their  communities  :  for  while  the 
latter  allowed  piomifcuouny  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
men  to  teach  in  public,  the  Independents  had,  and 
ftill  have,  a  certain  number  of  minillers,  chofen  re- 
fpe(flivcly  by  the  congregations  where  they  are  fixed  ; 
nor  is  any  perfon  among  them  permitted  to  fpeak  in 
public,  before  he  has  fubmitted  to  a  proper  examina- 
tion of  his  capacity  and  talents,  and  been  approved  of 
by  the  heads  of  the  congregation. 

This  religic'Us  fociety  lUll  fuhfifts,  and  has  produced 
divines  as  eminent  for  learning,  piety,  and  virtue,  as 
any  chutch  in  Chriftendom.  It  is  now  dillinguifhed 
from  the  other  Protcftant  communities  chiefly  by  the 
two  following circumllinces. 

1 .  The  Independents  rejedt  the  ufe  of  all  creeds  and  i„  ^vh; 
ConfefTions  drawn  up  by  fallible  men,  requiring  of  their  thev  a 
teachers  h.)  other  ttfl  of  orthodoxy  than  a  declaration'"'*  ' 
of  their  belief  in  the  gofpel  of  Jcfiis,  and  their  aJhe- P'"*'^ 
rence  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  fole  llandard  of  faith  Protef 
and  praAice 

2.  They  attribute  no  virtue  whatever  to  the  lite  of 
ordination  upon  which  fome  other  churches  Iny  fo 
much  llrefs  ;  for  the  Independents  declare,  that  the 
qualifications  which  conllitiite  a  regular  mlulller  of  the 
New  Teltament,  are,  a  firm  bclirf  in  the  gofpel,  a 
principle  of  fincere  and  unaffctled  piety,  a  competent 
lluck  of  knowledge,  a  capacity  for  leading  devotion 
and  commtinlcatlng  inftrui'.tion,  a  fenotis  inclination  to 
engage  in  the  important  !:mploymtnt  of  promoting  the 
everlalling  falvation  of  mankind,  and  ordinaiily  an  in- 
vitation to  the  palloral  office  from  fome  particular  fo- 
ciety of  Chrillians.  Wheie  thefe  things  concur,  they 
confi ricr  a  perfon  as  fitted  and  authorifed  for  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty  which  belongs  to  the  rainifterial 
fundion  ;  and  they  believe  that  the  impofitiun  of  the 
hands  of  bilhops  ot  preibyteis  would  cor.vty  to  him  no 
powers  or  prerogatives  of  which  he  was  not  before 
polTefred. 

When  the  reformers  feparated  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  they  drew  up  public  confeffious  of  faith  or  ar- 
ticles of  religion,  to  which  they  demanded  fubfcription. 
from  their  relpcftive  followers.      Their  purpofe  in  this 
was  to  guard  againft  dangerous  herefies,  to  afeertaia 
the  meaning  of  Scripture  language,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
to   promote   the    unity   of  the   fpirit   in  the   bond  of 
peace.       I  hefc  were  laudable  ends  j  but  of  the  means 
chofen  for  attaining  them,  the  late  Dr  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich,  the  glory   of  the    Independent   chmchts,   and 
whofe  learning  would  have  done  honour  to  any  church, 
exprefTcs  his   opinion  in   the    following  indignant  lan- 
guage :   "  How  much  foever  the  Chriflian   world  va-  ; 
luelti  thefe  creeds   and   coiifeffions,    I  confefs,   for  my  ^"'"' 
own  part,  ctiat  I  have  no  opinion  of  them.      But  we^"."'' 
are  told   that  they  were    generally    drawn   up    hy  the  ufc  of 
ablelt  divines.      But   what  evidence   is  there  of  this.'cieedi 
are  divrnej  ia  vogue  and  power  commotily  the  moft 
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>en-  knowing  and  upright  ?  But  granting  that  the  refor- 
'*•  mers  v^trc  in  thole  days  the  ablell  divinco  ;  the  ableft 
divines  educated  in  Popifh  fchools,  notwithftanding 
any  pietendcd  learning,  might  comparatively  be  very 
weak  and  defettive  in  fciipture-knowitdge,  which  was 
a  thing  in  a  manner  new  to  thtm.  In  times  of  gieat 
ignorance  they  might  be  men  of  eminence  ;  and  yet 
far  ihort  of  being  qualified  to  draw  up  and  decide  the 
true  and  precile  rules  of  faith  for  all  Chriltians.  Yea. 
their  very  attempting  to  draw  up,  decide,  and  eftablilh, 
fuch  rules  of  faith,  is  an  incont<  rtible  evidence  of  their 
furpriling  ignorance  and  weaknefs.  How  could  they 
be  able  divines,  when  they  impofed  upon  the  confciences 
of  Chnlliaiib  th^ir  own  decifions  conc^-ining  gofpel- 
faitli  and  doftrint  ■.  Was  not  this  in  fatl  to  teach  and 
conttrain  Chriltians  lo  depart  trom  the  moft  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  tlieir  T(.lig'ton,fuijeSion  and  all. glance  to 
Chrjl,  the  only  ieaiher  and  Iniu^iver  ?  Bu'  if  thiy  were 
able  men,  were  they  intalLble  ?  N;)  :  they  publicly  af- 
firmed their  own  fallibility  ;  and  yet  they  adtcd  as  if 
th.y  had  been  infallitjle,  and  could  not  be  mittaken  in 
prcfcribing  taith  and  dottrine. 

*'  But  even  if  they  were  infallible,  who  gave  them 
commiffiou  to  do  what  the  Spirit  of  God  had  done  al- 
ready I  ',  ould  llie  tirll  reformers  hope  to  deliver  the 
truths  of  religion  more  fully  and  more  clearly  than  the 
Spirit  of  God  I  Had  they  found  out  more  apt  expref- 
Cons  than  had  occurred  to  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  The  Son 
of  God  *  fpake  not  of  uimfclf;  but  as  the  Father  faid 
unto  him,  fo  he  Ipake'  (John  xii.  50).  'The  Spirit 
of  trutli  Ipske  not  of  liimlelf ;  but  whatfoever  he  heard, 
that  he  fpake'  {John  xvi.  I  ^.).  '  The  things  of  God 
the  apoltles-  fpake,  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wif- 
dom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Gholl  teacheth' 
(1  Cor.  ii.  13.).  It  the  Chrillian  revelation  was  thus 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  Fountain  of  Light  with 
fo  much  care  and  exaftntfs,  both  as  to  matter  and 
words,  by  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  Spirit,  and  by  the 
apnJlLs,  who  were  the  ancient  doftors  and  bifhops  ?  or 
■who  were  the  firft  reformers  J  or  who  were  any  fynods 
or  alTemblies  of  divines,  that  they  dared  to  model  Chri- 
llian faith  into  their  own  invented  forms,  and  impofe 
it  upon  the  minds  of  men  in  their  own  devifed  terms 
and  expreffions  ? 

"  Hath  Chrill  given  authority  to  all  his  minifters, 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  new  mould  his  doftrincs  by 
the  rules  of  human  learning,  whenever  they  think  fit  ? 
or  hath  he  delegated  his  power  to  any  particular  per- 
fons  ?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  His  doctrines 
are  not  ot  fuch  a  duitile  nature  ;  bat  Hand  fixed,  both 
as  to  matter  and  words,  in  the  Scripture.  And  it  is 
'  at  any  man's  perl!,  who  pretends  to  put  them,  as  they 
are  rules  of  faith,  into  any  new  drefs  or  finpe.  I  con- 
clude therefore,  that  the  fiill  reformeis,  and  all  coun- 
cils, fynods,  and  alTemblies,  who  have  met  together  to 
collect,  determine,  and  decide,  to  prefcribe  and  impofe 
matters  pt  naming  to  Chriltian  faith,  have  acled  with- 
out any  warrant  from  Chrift,  and  therefore  have  in- 
vaded the  pierogative  of  him  who  is  the  fole  Prophet 
and  Lawgiver  to  the  church.  Peace  and  unity,  I  know, 
is  the  pretended  good  defign  of  thofe  creeds  and  con 
fclTiuns.  But  as  God  never  faniSified  them  for  thofe 
ends,  fo  all  the  world  knows  they  have  produced  the 
contrary  efFifts  ;  dilcord,  divilion,  and  the  fpilling  of 
whole  feasof  Chiilianblood,  for  1400  years  tognhtr." 
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Such  fentiments   as  thefe  are  now  maintained  by    Irt'lepen- 
Chriilians   of  various   denominations  ;  but   they   were  "    . 

firll  avowed  by  the  Independents,  to  whom  therefore  ' 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  bringine;  them  to  li',;ht  pro- 
peily  belongs.  Our  readers  will  think  differently  of 
them  according  to  their  preconceived  opinions;  but 
it  is  not  our  province  either  to  confirm  or  to  confute 
them.  They  rife  almoil  nectlTarily  out  of  the  inde- 
pendent fchcme  of  congregational  churches;  and  we 
could  not  fupprefs  them  without  deviating  from  our 
fixed  refolution  of  doing  jullice  to  all  religious  parties, 
as  well  thofe  from  whom  we  differ  as  thofe  with  whom 
we  agree.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  ralhly  con- 
cluded, that  the  Independents  of  the  prelcnt  age, 
merely  becaufe  they  reject  the  ufe  of  all  c  reeds  of  hu- 
man compofition,  doubt  or  diPjJieve  the  doctrines 
decTied  orthodox  in  other  churches-  Their  prtdecef- 
for^i  in  the  lafl  centurv  were  thought  to  be  more  rigid 
Calvinills  thin  the  Prelbyterians  themfclvcs  ;  as  many  5 

of  thofe  may  likewife  be,  who  in   the  prefent  century  N'lt  there-' 
admit  not  the  confeffions  and  formulas  of  the  Calvinillic*'"'^  necef- 
chnrches.      They   acknowledge   as   divine   truth  '^^^''Y j,y^]-^ 
doClrine  contained  in   the   Scriptures  ;   but  they  think 
that  fcripture  dotlrines  ai'c  molk  properly  exprelTed  in 
fcripture  language  ;   and  the    fame    fpirit  of  religious 
liberty,  which  makes  them  rejeCf  the  authority  ot  bi- 
Ihops  and  fynods  in  matters  of  difcipline,   makes  them 
rejedt  the  fame   authority  in  matters  of  faith.      la  ei- 
ther cafe,  to  call  any  man  or  body  of  men  their  matters, 
would,   in   their   opinion,  be  a  violation  of  the   divine 
law,  fince  '•  one  is  their  mailer,  even  Chiill,  and  tiiey 
all  are  biethren."  .  7 

In  fupport  of  their  fchcme  of  con  srecational  churches,  Y^' 

1  r  o     o   _  '  ment"  for 

they  obferve,  that  the  word  ixx^itru,  which  we  tra.illate^jjj.  ,„  ,g. 

church,  is  always  ufcd  in  Scripture  to  fignify  either  apende'icy 
fingle  congregation,  or  the  place  where  a  fingle  congrega-"''  mntjre- 
tion  meets.  Thus  that  unlawful  allembly  at  EpIieluSjK"'""^' 
brought  together  againit  Paul  by  the  craftsmen,  is 
called  ixxxuiriai,  a  church  (Acts  xix.  32,  39,41.)  Phe 
word,  however,  is  generally  applied  to  a  moie  facred 
ule  ;  but  Hill  it  fignlfies  either  the  lody  afl'tinbiing,  or 
\.\\e  place  in  which  it  aflcmbles.  The  whole  body  of 
the  difciples  at  Corinth  is  called  the  churchy  and  fpoken 
of  as  coming  togetlier  into  one  place  (  1  Cor.  xiv.  23.) 
The  place  into  which  they  came  together  we  find  like- 
wife  called  a  church  ;  "  when  ye  come  together  in  the 
church,  —  when  ye  come  together  into  one  place"  (  l  Cor. 
xi.  18,  20.).  Wherever  there  weie  more  congrega- 
tions than  one,  there  were  likewife  more  churches  than 
one  :  Thus,  "  Let  your  women  keep  filence  in  tlie 
churches,  "  ran  «<xA>i!7i2.,-  (1  Cor.  xi.  18.)  The  whole 
nation  of  Ifrael  is  indeed  called  a  church,  but  it  was  no 
more  than  a  fingle  congregation  ;  for  it  had  but  one- 
place  of  public  worihip,  vtz.  firll  the  tabernacle,  an-l 
afterwards  the  te.nple.  The  Catholic  church  of  Cu^ill, 
his  holy  nation  and  kingdom,  is  likewife  a  fingle  con- 
gregation, having  one  place  of  wotlhip,  viz  heaven, 
where  all  the  members  afi'embk  by  faith  and  hold  com- 
munion ;  and  in  which,  when  they  ihall  all  be  fully 
gathered  together,  they  will  in  faCt  be  one  glorious  af- 
fembly.  We  find  it  called  •■  the  general  affembly  anj 
church  of  the  firlt-born,  whofe  names  aie  written  in 
heaven." 

Befides  thefe,  the  Independent  can  find  no  other  de- 
iwription  of  a  church   in   the  New  Tellament ;  not  a. 

trace. 
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ItiApen-  trace  of  a  diocefe   or  pvefbytery  confiding   of  feveral 
dciitt.      congregati  ms  all   fubject  to  one   jurildiitiun.       The 
"     '  number  of  difciples  in  Jeriifalem   was  certainly  great 

before  they  were  difperfed  by  the  perfecution  in  which 
Paul  bore  fo  aftive  a  part :  yet  they  are  never  men- 
tioned as  forming  diftindl  alFemblies,  but  as  one  affem- 
bly  meeting  with  its  elders  in  one  place  ;  fometimes  in 
the  temple,  iometimes  in  Solomon's  porch,  and  iome- 
times  in  an  upper  room.  After  the  difperfion,  the 
difciples  who  fled  from  Jerufalem,  as  they  could  no 
longer  affemble  in  one  place,  are  never  called  a  cluirch 
by  themfelves,  or  one  church,  but  the  churches  of  Judea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee,  ( /\6ts  ix.  31.  Gal  i.  22.) 
Whence  the  Independent  concludes,  chat  in  Jerufalem 
the  words  church  and  congregalhin  were  of  the  lame  im- 
port ;  and  if  fuch  was  the  cafe  there,  where  the  gofpel 
was  firll  preached,  he  thinks  we  may  reafonably  expeft 
to  find  it  fo  in  other  places.  Thus  when  Paul  on  hia 
journey  calls  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephefus  to 
Miletus,  he  fpcaks  to  them  as  the  joint  ovcrteers  ot  a 
finale  congregation  :  "  Take  heed  to  yourfelvfS,  and 
to  all  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Gholt  hath  m.ude 
you  overfeers"  (AAsxx.  28.)  H^d  the  church  at 
Ephefus  confided  of  different  congregatiuns  united 
under  fuch  a  jurifdiftlon  as  that  of  a  modern  pre-^by- 
terv,  it  would  have  been  natural  to  fay,  "  Take  heed 
to  yourfelves,  and  to  the  jlocks  over  which  the  Holy 
Gholl  hath  made  you  overfetrs  :"  but  this  is  a  way  of 
fpeaking  of  which  the  Independent  finds  not  an  in- 
ftance  in  the  whole  New  Tettament.  The  facrtd  wri- 
ters, when  fpeaking  of  all  the  Chriftians  in  a  nation 
or  province,  never  call  them  the  church  of  fiich  a  nation 
or  province,  hut  the  churches  of  Galatia  (Gal.  i.  2.), 
the  churches  of  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  viii.  1.),  ihc  churches 
of  Afia  (i  Cor.  xvi.  10.)  On  the  other  hand,  when 
jpeaking  of  the  difciples  in  a  city  or  town,  who  might 
ordinarily  aflemble  in  one  place,  they  uniformly  call 
them  a  church  ;  faying,  the  church  of  Antioch,  the 
church  at  Corinth,  the  church  of  Ephefus,  and  the 
like. 

In   each  of  thefe  churches  or  congregations  there 
were e/i/ers  ox prejliyters  and  deacons;  and  in  every  church 
tion  more    there  feems  to  have  been  more  than  one  elder,  in  fome 
than  one      3  great   many,   who  all  "  laboured   in  word  and  doc- 
prtftyter,    trine."     Thus  we   read  (Adsxiv.   23.)  of  Paul  and 
whofcfffi'ce  Barnabas  ordaining  ehlcrs  in  every  church;  and  (Atls 
is  to  teach    xx.  17.)  of  a  company  of  elders  in  the  church  of  Ephe- 
aswellas     j-^^^   wlio  were   exhorted   to  '■'■feed  the   flock,   arid  to 
govern.        ^^j^^  |^^^^  ^^  themfelves  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which 
the  Holy  Gholl  had  made  them  overfeers:"  but  of  fuch 
«lders  asare  to  be  found  in  modern  prefljyterian  chuichcs, 
who  neither  teach  nor  are  apt  to  teach,   the  Indepen- 
dent finds  no  vellige  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  iti   the  ear- 
lieft  uninfpired  writers  of  the  Chrillian  church.     The 


rule  or  governrnent  of  this  prefbytery  or  elderdiip  in  a    \ni\ 
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lords  over  God's  heritage,  nor  can  they  pretend  to  more  -"" 
po*'er  over  the  difciples    than   the  apollles  liad.     But 
when  the  adminiitraiion  of  the  apolUes  in   the  church 
of  Jerufalem,  and  other  churches  «  here  they  adled  as 
elders,  is  inquired  into  by  an   Independent,  it  does  not 
appear  to  him   that    they  did  any   thing  of  common 
concern   to  the  church,   without   the   confent   of  the 
multitude  :   nay,   it  feems  they  lhimk;ht  it  neceffary  to 
judge  and  determine   in  difciplinc   in  prefence  of  the 
whole  church  (Atlsvi.  1 — 6.  xv.  22.  I  Cor.  r.  3,  4,  5.) 
Excommunication  and  abfolution  were  in  the  power  of  g^^ 
the  church  at  Corinth,  and  not  of  the  elders  as  dillin-  nicati 
guilhed   from  the  congregation   (i  Cor.  v.    2  Cor.  ii.)a"da' 
The  apoltic  indeed  fpcak?  of  his  delivering,  fome  unto'"'"  ' 
Satan  (  1  Tim.  i.  20  );  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that^^'^'l' 
he  did  it  by  himfelf,  and  not  after  the  manner  pointed  at  grega 
I  Cor.  V.  4, 5  ;  even  as  Lt  does  not  appear,  from  his  faying, 
in  one  cpiltle,  that  the  gift  was  given  unto  Timothy  by 
the   putting  on   of  his    hands,  that   this  was  not  done 
in    the  pvefiytery   of  a  church,  as  in  the  other  epiftle 
we  find  it    actually  was.     I'he  trying' and  judging  of 
falfe  apollhs  was  a  matter  of  the  firlf  importance  :   but 
it  was   done  by  the   elders  with   the   flock  at  J^phefus 
(Rev.  ii.  2.  Atls  XX.  28,);  and  that  whole  flock  did 
in  the  days  of  Ignatius  all  partake  of  the  I.,ord's  fup- 
per,  and   pray   together  in    one(B)   place.      Even  the 
power  of  binding  and  loofing,  or  the  power  of  the  keys^ 
as  it  has  been  called,  was  by  our  Srviour  conferred  not 
upon    a   particular   order   of   difciples,   but    upon   the 
church  !   "  If  thy   brother  Ihall  Irefpafs  againil  thee, 
go  and  tell  him   his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone  : 
if  he  (hall  hear  thee,  thou  haft  gained  thy  brother.   But 
if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two 
more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  one  or  two  witneffes  every 
word  may  be  ellabliflied.      And  if  he  (hall  negletl  to 
hear  thtm,  tell   it  unto  the  church  :   but  if  he  negledt 
to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen 
man    and  a  publican.     Verily  I  (ay   unto  you,    what- 
foever  ye   (hall  bind   on    earth,    fliall   be   bound,    &c. 
(St  Mat.  xviii.  15,  16,  17,  iH.).     It  is  not  faid,  if  he 
ihall   negleft  to  hear  the  one  or  two,  tell  it  to  the  el- 
ders of  the  churcii  ;   far  lefs  can  it  be   meant  that  the 
offended  perfon  (hould  tell  the  cau'e  of  his  offence  to 
all  the  dllciplcs  in  a  prefbytery  or  diocefe  conillflng  of 
many  congregations  :   but  he  is   required  to  tell  it  to 
that   particular   church    or  congregation   to  which  they 
both  belong  ;' and  the   fentence  of  that  affembly,  pro- ^f  ^* 
nounced  by  its  elders,   is  in  a  very  folemn   manner  de-  ^^ 
clared  to  be  final,  from  which  there   lies  no  appeal  to 
any  jurifdiction  on  earth. 

With  rcfpeft  to  the  conjlituttng  of  elders  in  any  church  Wha 
or  congregation,  the  Independent  reafona  in  the  fol-"""' 

lowing  ^='"' 
°  chur 


(b)  The  evidence  upon  which  this  is  faid  by  Mr  Glas  (for  the  whole  of  this  reafoning  is  extrafted  from  his 
works),  is  probably  the  following  palfage  in  the  epilUe  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephefians:  Ei  j-ap  mq  ,.at  iwUpiv 
rrfcfjiux",  &c.  "  For  if  the  prayer  of  one  or  two  be  of  fuch  force  as  we  are  told,  how  much  more  prevalent 
muft  that  be  which  is  made  by  the  bifliop  and  the  whole  church  ?  He  then  that  does  not  come  together  into 
the  fame  place  with  it,  is  proud,  and  hath  condemned  himfelf;  for  it  is  written,  God  refilteth  the  proud.  Let 
us  not  therefore  refill  the  blthop,  that  we  may  be  the  fcrvants  of  God."  The  fentence,  as  it  thus  Itands  by 
itfelf,  certainly  countenances  Mr  Glas's  fclieme  ;  but  the  reader  who  thinks  any  regard  due  to  the  teflimony  of 
Ignatius,  will  do  well  to  perufe  the  whole  epitUe  as  publifhed  by  Voffius. 
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•  lowing  manner  :  Tlie  officers  of  Chrlft's  appointment 
are  either  ordinary  and  permanent  in  the  church,  or 
"*  they  were  extraordinary  and  pecuh"ar  to  the  planting  of 
Chriftianity.     Tlie  extraordinary  were  thofe  who  were 
employed    in  laying  the  plan  of  the  gofpel  churches, 
and  in  publiihing  the  New  Telbment  revelation.    Such 
were  the  apollles,  the  chofcn  witneifes  of  our  Siviour'3 
refurred^ion  ;   fuch  were   the  prophets  infpired   by  the 
Holy  Ghoil   for  explaining   infallibly  the   Old  Tclla- 
ment  by  the  things  written  in  the  New;  and  fuch  were 
the  evangellfts,   the  apoftits  minilters.      Thefe   can   be 
fucceedcd  by  none  In  that  which  was  peculiar  to  them, 
btcaule  their  work  was  completed  by  themlelves.     But 
they  are  fuocecded  in  all  that  was  not  peculiar  to  them 
by  elders  and  deacons,  the  only  two  ordinary   and  per- 
manent  orders  of  minillers   in  the  church.      We  have 
already  feen,   that  it  belongs  to  the  office  of  the  elder 
to  feed  the  flock  of  Chriil ;  and  the   only  queftion  to 
be  fettled  is,    how  men    are    ordinarily    called  to  that 
cffice  ?  for  about  the  office  of  the  deacon  there  is  little 
or  no   difpute.     No   man    now  can   pretend  to  be  fo 
called  of  God  to  the  miniftry  of  the  word  as  the  a- 
poilles  and  other  infpired  elders  were,  whom  he  chofe 
to  be  the  publifliers  01  his  revealed  truth,  and  to  whofe 
inifTion  he  bore   witnefs  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
But  v.'hat  the  apoftles  were   to  thofe  who  had  the  di- 
vine oracles  from  their  mouths,  that  their  writings  are 
to  us  :  and  therefore  as  no  man  can  lawfidly  pretend  a 
call  fiore  God  to  make  any  addition  to  thole  writings, 
lb  neither  can  any  man  pretend  to  be  lawfully  called  to 
the  minlilry  of  the  word  already   written   but  in  the 
manner  which   that  word  direfts.     Now  there  is  no- 
thing of  which  the  New  Teftament  fpeaks  more  clear- 
ly than   of  the  charaStrs  of  thofe  who   fhould  exercife 
the  office  of  elders  in  the  church,  and  of  the  aAual  ex- 
ercife of  that  office.    The  former  are  graphically  drawn 
in  the  epiftles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  ;  and  the  latter  is 
minutely  defcribed  in  Paul's  difcourfe  to  the  Ephelian 
elders,  in  Peter's  exhoUation  to  elders,  and  our  Lord's 
commiffion  to  thofe  minlllers,  with  whom  he  promifed 
to  be  always  prefent  even  unto  the  end  ofthewoild. 
It  is  not  competent  for  any  man  or  body  of  men  to  add 
to,  or  diminifh  from,   the   defciiption  of  a  gofpel  mi- 
rifter  given  in  thefe  places,  fo  as  to  infill  upon  the  ne- 
cefSty  of  any  qualification  which  is  not  there  mention- 
ed,  or   to  difpenfe  with   any  qualification   as  needlefs 
which  is  there   required.      Neither  has   Jefus   Chrilf, 
the  only  legiflator  to  the  church,  given  to  any  mini- 
;rj'Hers  or  people  any  power  or  right  whatfoever  to  call, 
of    fend,  eleft,  or  ordain,  to  that  office  any  perfon  who  is 
r,d  not  qualified  according  to  the  defcription  given  in  his 
^''  law  ;   nor  has  he  given  any  power  or  right  to  rejeft  the 
"■''  leaft  of  them  who  are  fo  qualified,  and  who  defire  the 
cffice  of  a  bifhop  or  elder.     Let  a  man  have  hands  laid 
upon  him  by  luch  as  could  prove  an  uninterrupted  de- 
fcent  by  impofition  of  hands  from  the  apollles;-  let  him 
be  fet  apart  to  that,  cffice   by  a  company  of  miniders 
themfelves,  the  moft  conformable  to  the  fcripture  cha- 
rafter,  and  let  him  be  choicn  by  the  moft  holy  people 
on  earth  ;  yet   if  he   anfwer  not  the  New  Teftament 
defcription  of  a  minifter,   he  is  not   cillcd  of  God  to 
that  office,  and  is  no  minifter  of  Chrlft,  but  is  indeed 
running  unfcnt.      No  form  of  ordination   can  pretend 
to  fuch  a  clear  foundution  in  the  New  Tellament  as 
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the  defcription  of  the  perfons  who  lliould  be  elders  of    In'^eper?. 
the  church  ;  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  whether  by 
bifhops  or  prefbyters,  is  of  no  more  importance  in  the  " 
raiffion  of  a   minifter  of  Chrlft,   than   tiie  waving  of 
one's  hand  in  the  air  or  the  putting  of  it  into  his  bo- 
fom  ;  for  now  when  the  power  of  miracles  has  ceafcd, 
it  is  obvious  that  fuch  a  rite,  by  whomfocvtr  perform- 
ed, can  convey  no  powers,  whether  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinaiy.      Indeed  it   appears  to  have  been  fometimes 
ufed  even  in  the  apoftolic  age  without  any  fuch  inten- 
tion.    When  Paul  and  B.irnabas  were  feparated  to  the 
particular  employment  of  going  out   to  the  Gentiles, 
the  prophets   and   teachers  at  Antioch  "  prayed  and 
laid  their  hands  011  them;"  But  did  this  ceremony  con- 
fer upon  the  two  apoftles  any  new  power  or  authority 
to  aft  as  minifters  of  Chrift  ?  Did   the  impofition   of 
hands  make  thofe  ftiining  lights  of  the  gofpel  one  whit 
better  qualified  than  they  were  before  to  convert  and 
baptize  the  nations,  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  to  teach, 
rebuke,  or  exhoit,  with  all  long  fuftering  and  doctrine? 
It  cannot  be  pretended.      Paul  and  Barnabas   had  un- 
doubtedly received  the  Holy  Ghoft  before  they  came 
to  Antioch  ;  and  as   they   were  apoftles,  they  were  of 
courfe  authorifed  to  difcharge  all  the  functions  of  the 
inferior   and   ordinary    minifters  of  the  gofpel.      In  » 
word,  whoever  in  his  life  and  converfation  is  conform- 
able to  the  charafter  which  the  infpired  writers  give  of 
a  biihop   or   elder,    and    is  likewife    qualified   by    his 
"  mlghtinefs  in   the  fcripnire"  to  difcharge  the  duties 
of  that  office,  is  fully  authorifed  to  adminifter  the  fa- And 
craments  of  baptilm  and  the  Lord's  fnpper,  to  teach,  agamft  the 
exhort,  and  rebuke,   with  all  long  fuffering  and  doc- "'^'^'^'''')' °^ 
trine,  and  has  all  the  call  and  miffion  which  the  Lord  *  ^,°''"'^* 
now  gives  to  any  man  ;  whiift  he  who  wants  the  quali- 
fications  mentioned,   has  not  God's  call,  whatever  he 
may  have  ;  nor  any  authority  to  preach   the  gofpd  of 
Chrift,  or  to  difpenfe  the  ordinances  of  his  religion. 

From  this  view  of  the  Independent  principles,  which 
is  faithfully  taken  from  their  own  writers,  it  appears, 
that,  according  to  them,  even  the  cleftion  of  a  cont^re- 
gation  confers  upon  the  man  whom  they  may  choofe 
for  their  paftor  no  new  powers,  but  only  creates  a  new- 
relation  between  him  and  a  panicular  fiuck,  giving 
him  an  exclufive  right,  either  by  himfelf  or  in  con- 
junclion  with  other  paftors  conftituted  in  the  fame 
manner,  to  exercife  among  them  that  authority  which 
he  derives  immediately  from  Chrift,  and  v.'hich  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  is  poOelTed  by  every  fincerc  Chri- 
ftiari  according  to  his  gifts  and  abilities.  Were  the 
mini.fers  of  the  gofpel  conftituted  in  any  other  way 
than  this;  by  impofition  of  hands,  for  inftance,  in  fiic- 
ceffion  from  the  apoftles;  the  cafe  of  Chriftians  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Independents,  be  extremely  hard, 
and  the  ways  of  God  fcarcely  equal.  We  are  ftriftly 
commanded  not  to  forl'ake  the  afrcmbling  of  ourfelvea  ' 
together,  but  to  coiitir,ue  ftcdfaft  in  the  apoftles  doc- 
trine and  fcUowftiip,  and  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and 
in  prayer  :  "  but  can  any  man  (ailcs  one  of  their  ad- 
vocates) bring  himfelf  to  believe,  that  what  he  is  com- 
manded to  do  in  point  of  gratitude,  what  is  made  his 
own  perfonal  aft,  an  aft  expreffivc  of  certain  dutiful 
and  pious  affetlions,  can  poffibly  be  reftrlfted  to  the  in- 
termediate offices  or  inftrumentality  of  others,  who  aft; 
by  powers  which  he  can  neither  give  aux  lalic  away  >■ 
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tiirternu-  To  fuppofe  a  thing  neceffary   to  my  happinefs,  which  was    fnatched  out  of  the  fire   when   the  EngliJh   plun-      1: 

na^e       [^  ^„i  ;„   my  own  powtr,   or  wholly  depends  upon  the  dered  Cadiz.      Afterwards  there  were  federal  txpu>-ga-    ~ 

!l         g""J   pkafure  of  another,  over  whom   I  have  no  au-  tory  indexes  printed  at  Rome   and  Naples,  and   parti- 

.  '     ,  thority,  and  concerning  whofe  intentions  and  difpofi-  cularly  in  Spain. 

tions  I  can  have  no  fecurlty,  is  to  fuppofe  a  conltitu-  INDIA.     See  Hind'>stan.—  By  the  name  of  /«• 

tion  the  moft  fooHfh  and  ill-natured,  utterly  inconfillcnt  dia  the  ancients  undcrlljod  only  the  wcftern  peninfula, 

with  our  ideas  of  a  wife  and  good  Agent."      Such  are  on  this  fide  the   Ganges,    and   the   peninfda  b'.yond 

fome  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  the    Inde-  it,  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  [lie  countries  wliich 

pendents  maintain    tlie  divine  right  of  congregational  lie  farther  to  the  eallward  ;  though  by  the  m,)dern«  all 

churches,  and  the  inefficacy  of  minifterial  ordination  to  thofe  vaft  trafts  from  the  eaftern   p-.rts   of  the  Perfian 

conftitute  a  miniftcr  of  Chrill.      We   mean  not  to   re-  empire  to  the  iflands  of  Japan,  are  c  .nfonnded  under 

mark  upoir  them,  as  the  reader  will  find  different  con-  the  general  name  of  Eajl   Indies.      Even  the  ancients, 

ftitutions  of  the   church  pleaded  for   under  the  words  though  originally  they    were  acquainted  only  with  the 

Presbyterians  andEnscoPAcy.towhichwereferhim  weftern    parts  ot   Hindoltan,  gradually   extended   the 

for  farther  fatisfa(flion.      We  (hall  only  obfcrve  at  pre-  name  oi  India  over  the  other  countries  they  difcovered 

fent    what  it  would  be   affed^ation   to  pafs  unnoticed,  to  the  ealtward;  lo  that  probably  they  would  have  iii- 

that'the  mode  of  reafoning  adopted  by  the  lall  quoted  volved  all  the  reft  in  the  fame  general  dtfignation,  had 

advncate  for  the    Independents,   if  pufhed  as  far  as  it  they  been  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  the  moderns 

will  gfo,  neccffarily  leads  to  confequences  which  will  not  are.   By  whom  thefe  countries  wereoriginally  peopled,  isCnnj 

readrly  be  admitted   by  a  Chriftian  of  any  denomina-  a  queltion  which  in  all  probability  will  never  be  refolved.  i^""" 

tion,  or  indeed  by  a  ferious  and  confiftent  Thtilh  Certain  it  is,   that  fome  works  in  tirefe   parts  difcover'J|'^f 

INDETERMilNA  I'E,    in   general,  an  appellation  marks  of  allonilhing  jkill  and  power  in  the  Inhabitants,  jij"^ 

given  to  whatever  is   not   certain,  fixed,  and  limited  ;  fuch  as  the   images  in   the   ifland  of  Elephanta  ;  the 

in  which  fenfe  it  is  the  fame  with  indefnite.  rocking  Hones  of  imraenfe  weight,  yet   fo   nicely  ba- 

INDEX,  in  anatomy,  denotes   the  forefinger.     It  lanced  that  a  man  can  move  them  with  his  hand  ;  the 

is  thns  called   from  indko,  I  point  or  direa  ;   becaufe  obferiaiory  at  Benares,  &c.     Thefe  ftupendous  works 

that  finger  is  Htnerally  fo  uied  :   whence  alfj  the   ex-  are  by  Mr  Bryant  attributed  to  the  Cuihites  or  Daby- 

tenfor  indicis  is  called  Indicator.  lonians,  the  fir  It  diitiniS  nation  in  the  world,  and  who 

INDEX,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,   (hows  to  what  of  confequence  muft  for  fome  time  have  potTefTtd  in  a 

power  any  quantity   is  involved,  and  is  ocherwife  call-  manner   the   fovereignty   of  the   whole  earth  ;  and  it 

td  its  exponent.      See  AlgiiBRA,  p.  4  1  2.  can  by  no  means  appear  improbable,  that  the  fubj.-fts  of 

Index  of  a  Book,   is    that  part  annexed  to  a   book,  Nmirod,  </.>«  %/n«;nj' of  whofe  kingdom  was  in  Shin-ir, 

referring  lo  the  particular  matters   or  paffages  therein  might  extend  themltlves  eallward,  and  thus  fill  the  fer- 

contained.  '''"^  regions  of  the  ealt  with  inhabitants,  without  think- 

iNDfx  of  a    Globe,  is    a  little  ftyle  fitted  on   to  the  ing  it   worth    while  for  a  long  time  to  meddle  with 

noithpole,  and  turning  round  with  it,  pointing  to  cer-  the  lefs  mild  and  rich  countries  to  the  wcftward.   ThusWh] 

tain  divifions  in  the  hourcirtle.      It  is   fomttimes  alfo  would  be  formed  that   great  and   for  fome  time  infu-  '"d'i 

calltd  pM'wc/n.     See  Globe.  perable  divifion  betwixt  the   inhabitants  of  India  and  ^^^ 

Exmrnitory  Indfx,  a  catalogue  of  proh  bited  books  other  countries  ;  fo  that  the  weflern  nations  knew  not 

in  the  church  of  Rome.  ^ven  of  the  txillcnce  of  the  Indians  but  by  obfcure  re- 1 

The    tiift  catalo'Ufs  of  this  kind  were  made  by  the  port  ;   while  the  latter,  ignorant   of  their  own  origin, *'o' 

inquifitors  ;  and  ihcfe  were  afterwards  appiov  d  of  by  invented  a  thoufand  idle  tahs  concerning  the  antiquity 

the  council  of  Trent,  after  fome  alteration  was  made  ot  their  nation,  which  fome  of  the  moderns  have  been 

in  them  by  way  of  retrenchment   01   addition.     Thus  credulous  enough  to  believe  and  record  as  fads. 
an  indix  of  heretical  hooks  being  formed,  it   was  con-  Tnc  firft  among  the  weltern  nations  who  diftinguilh- 

firmed  by  a  bull  of  Cement  VIII.  in  1595,  and  print-  cd  themfclves  by   their   application   to   navigation  and 

ed  with  fcveral  intiodufloty  rules  ;   by    the   fourth  of  commerce,  and    who   were   of   confeqjence  likely   to 

which,    the   ufe  of  the  fcriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  d'fcovcr  thefe  dillant  nntions,  were  the  Egyptians  and 

is  forbidden  to  all  perfons  without  a  particular  licence  ;  Phenicians.       The  former,    howev:-r,    foon   loll   their 

and  bv  the  tenth  rule  it  is  ordained,  that  no  book  (hall  inclination  for  naval  affairs,  and  held  all  fea  faring  peo- 

be   printed  at   Rome   without  the  approbation  of  the  pie  in  dtt station  as   profane   perfons;  though  the  ex- "^"^ 

Pope's  vicar,  or  fome  perfon  delegated  by  the  Pope  ;  tenfive  conquclls  of  S  foftiis,  if  we  can  believe   them,^^* 

not  in  any  other   places,  unlcfs  allowed  by  the  bifhop  mult   have   in   a   great    m-afure   fiipphed   this  defca.foft, 

of  the  diucefe,  or  fome  perfon  deputed  by  him,  or  by  Without  regard  to  the  prejudice  of  his  people  ag  luift  Indii 

the  iiiqulfitor  of  heretical  piavity.  maritime  affairs,  he  is  faid  to  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  of 

The  Trent  index  being  thus  publifhed,  Philip  II.  400  fail  in  the  Arabian  Gulph  or  Red  Sea,  whi;h 
of  Spain  ordered  another  to  be  printed  at  Antwerp,  conquered  all  the  count.iei.  lyng  ahng  the  Erythrean 
in  ifV',  with  coiifiderable  enlargements.  Another  5ffl  (  a)  to  India  ;  while  the  army  led  by  himfelf  march- 
index  was  publKhcdiu  Spain  in  1584;  a  copy  of  which  ed  through  Afia,  and  fubdutd  all  the  countries  to  the 

N^  i6j.  Ganges; 


l:atl( 
weft 

ant 


(a)  This  mull  not  be  confounded  with  the  Red  Sea,  nolwithl^anding  the  fiTiilarity  of  names.  The  Ery- 
threan La  was  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  is  iaterpofed  betwixt  the  itraus  of  Habelmandel  and  the  Ma- 
tiikar  coall,  now  called  the  Indian  fea  or  ocean. 
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lia.      G'anpres  ;  after  which   he   crofled  that   river,  and  ad- 
'"~     vaiiced  to  the  eaftern  ocean. 

Great  difpiites  have  been  carried  on  with  refpeA  to 
;  this  conqueror,  and  the  famous  exjiedition  juft  now 
nbert-  related ;  hut  the  learned  Dr  Robcrtfon,  in  his  Dif- 
"..(■  qvifil'ton  cor.rerning  undent  Iiulia,  declares  himfelf  in 
injr  doubt  whtllitr  any  fiich  expedition  ever  was  made,  for 
the  following-  reafms.  i.  Few  hiitoiical  fatts  fcem  to 
be  better  ellablifhed  than  that  of  the  averlion  tlie  E- 
pvptians  entertained  to  fcafaring  people  and  naval  af- 
fairs ;  and  the  Doflor  confiders  it  as  impoiuble  even 
for  the  moft  powerful  monarch  to  change  in  a  few  years 
a  national  habit  confirmed  by  time  and  fanftified  by 
Ttlierion.  The  very  magnirude  of  the  armaments  is  an 
argument  againd  their  exiilence  ;  for  befides  the  400 
ihips  of  war,  he  had  another  fleet  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  fiich  a  mighty  navy  could  not  have  been  con- 
•flruded  in  any  nation  unaccullomed  to  maritime  affairs, 
in  a  few  years.  2.  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of 
the  conqucils  of  India  by  Sefoilris,  though  he  relates 
his  hiftory  at  fome  length.  Our  author  is  of  opinion 
that  the  ftory  was  fabricated  betwixt  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus and  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  from  whom  we 
have  the  firft  account  of  this  expedition.  Diodorus 
himfelf  informs  us  that  he  had  it  from  the  Egyptian 
priefts ;  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  many 
things  they  related  flowed  rather  from  a  defire  to  pro- 
mote the  honour  of  their  country  than  from  attention 
to  truth  :"  and  he  takes  notice  that  both  the  Egyp- 
tian priefts  and  Greek  writers  differ  widely  from  one 
another  in  the  accounts  which  they  give  of  the  aftions 
ejf  Sefoftris.  3.  Though  Diodorus  declares  that  he 
has  felefked  the  moft  probable  parts  of  the  Egyptian 
narrative,  yet  there  are  ftiU  fo  many  improbabilities, 
or  tather  impoffibilities.  contained  in  his  relation  that 
we  cannot  by  any  means  give  credit  to  it.  4.  For  the 
reafon  jull  mentioned,  the  judicious  geographer  Strabo 
rejefted  the  account  altogether,  and  ranks  the  exploits 
of  Sefoftris  in  India  with  the  fabulous  ones  of  Bacchus 
and  Hercules, 
(urfe  But  whatever  may  be  determined  ivitli  regard  to  the 
■  T  Egyptians,  it  is  certain  that  the  Tyrians  kept  up  a  con- 
flant  intercourfe  with  fome  parts  of  India  by  naviga- 
ting the  Arabian  Gulf,  now  the  Red  Sea.  Of  this  na- 
vigation they  became  matters  by  taking  from  the 
Jdunieans  fome  maritime  places  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Red  Sea  :  but  as  the  diftance  betwixt  the  neareft  place 
of  that  Sea  and  Tyre  was  ttill  confiderable,  the  land- 
carriage  would  have  been  very  tedious  and  expenfive  ; 
for  which  reafon  it  was  neceflary  to  become  niafters  of 
a  port  on  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  near- 
er to  the  Red  Sea  than  Tyre,  that  fo  the  goods 
might  be  {hipped  from  thence  to  Tyre  itfelf.  With 
this  view  thev  took  poifcffion  of  I?  hinvclura,  the  neareft 
port  on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arabian  Gulf;  and 
to  that  port  all  the  goods  from  India  were  conveyed 
by  a  much  fhorter  and  lefs  expenfive  route  than  over 
Land. — This  is  the  firft  authentic  account  of  any  in- 
tercourfe betwixt  India  and  the  weftern  part  of  the 
world  ;  and  to  this  we  are  without  doubt  in  a  great 
meafure  to  afcribe  the  vaft  wealth  and  power  for  which 
the  city  of  Tyre  was  anciently  reno>vned  ;  for  in  o- 
ther  refpefts  the  whole  territory  of  Phenicia  was  but 
of  little  confequence.  Notwilhilaiiding  the  frequency 
of  thefe  voyages,  however,  the  ancients  tre  able  to 
Vol.  IX.  Part  L 
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give  little  or  no  account  of  them.  The  mod  particu-  India, 
lar  defcription  we  have  of  the  wealth,  power,  and  *~~v— '. 
commerce  of  ancient  Tyre,  is  in  the  prophefies  of  Eze- 
kiel;  fo  that  if  the  Tyrians  thcmfelves  kept  any  jour- 
nals of  their  voyages,  it  is  probable  that  th.'y  were 
entirely  loft  when  the  city  was  deftroyed  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Though  the   Jews,  under  the  reiga  of  David  and  j..     ^ 
Solomon,  carried  on  an   extenfive  and  lucrative  com- did  not  vi. 
merce,  yet  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  they  did  not  fit  India, 
trade  to  any  part  of  India.      There  are  only  two  places 
mentioned  to   which  their  (hips  failed,  vtz.  Ophir  and 
Tarfhllh  ;  both  of  which  are   now   fuppofcd   to   have 
been    fitnatcd    on    the    eaftern    coaft    of  Africa  :   the 
ancientTaifhiih,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  wasthe  prefent 
Mocha;  and  Ophir  the  kingdom  of  Sofala,  fo  remark- 
able in  former  times  for  its  mines,  that  it  was  called  by 
Oriental  writerss  the  goliien  Sofala  *.  •  g^g  opblf 

Thus  the  Indians  continued  for  a  long  time  unknown  a^d  Tar- 
to  the  weftern  nations,  and  undifturbed  by  them  ;  y\o-fi''fi- 
bably  in  fubjedion  to  the  mighty  empire   of  Babylon, 
from  which  the  country  was  originally   peopled,  or  in 
alliance  with  it ;  and  the  poffefTion  of  this  vaft  region 
will  eafily  account  for   the  immenfe   and  otherwife  al- 
moft  incredible  wealth  and  power  of  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonifh  monarchs.     Soon  after  the  deftruftion  of  that  _      1 
monarchy  by  the  Perfians,  however,  we  find  their  ma-  of""]?"  p/f. 
narch  Darius  Hyftafpes  undertaking  an   expedition  a- funs  in  !n- 
gainft  the  Indians  f.     His  conquefte  were  not  exten- fa 
five,  as  they  did  not  reach  beyond  the  territory  watered  "*"  ^"  ^'^'' 
by  the  Indies  ;  neverthelefs,  fuch   as  they   were,  the  S/*""'"  *• 
acquifition  feems  to  have  been  very   important,  as  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  conquered  territory,  according 
to  Herodotus,  was  near  a  third  of  that  of  the  whole 
Perfian  empire.     According  to  his  account,  however, 
we  muft  form  a  much  more  diminutive  opinion  of  the 
riches  of  the  Perfian  monarchs  than  has  commonly  been 
done  ;  fince   Herodotus  tells    us,  that  the  empire  was 
divided  into  20  fatrapies  or  governments;  all  of  which 
yielded  a  revenue  of  14,560  Euboic   talents,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  2,807,437  1.  fterling    The  amount 
of  the  revenue  from  the  conquered  provinces  of  India 
therefore  muft  have  been  confiderably    fliort  of  a  mil- 
lion.    Very  little  knowledge  of  the  country  was  dif- 
fufed  by  the  expedition   of  Darius,  or  the   voyage  of 
Scylax  whom  he  employed  to  explore  the  coafts  :  for 
the  Greeks  paid  no  regard  to  the  tranfadions  of  thofe 
whom  they  called  Barbarians  ;  and  as  for  Scylax  him- 
felf, he  told  fo  many  incredible  ftories   in  the  account 
he  gave  of  his  voyage,  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  difbelieved  in  almoft  every  thing,  whether  true  or 
falfe.  g 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  is  fo  fully  taken  notice  Of  Alciaii 
of  under  the  article  HiNnosTAN,  that  nothing  more  re- ''f  ^' 
mains  to  be  faid  upon  it  in  this  place,  dian  that  he  went  *^"^'' 
no  farther  into  the  country  than  the  prefent   territory 
of  the  Panjab,  all  of  which  he  did  not   traverfe.     Its 
fouth weft  boundary  is  formed  by  a  river  anciently  cal- 
led the  Hyfudi-us,  now  the   Setkge.     The   breadth   of 
this  diftrift  from  Ludhana  on  the  Setlege,  to  Attock 
on  the   Indus,  is   computed  to  be   259  geographical 
miles  in  a  ftraight  line;  and  Alexander's  march,  com- 
puted in  the  fame  manner,  did  not   exceed    20:! ;  ne- 
verthelefs, by  the  fpreading  of  his  numerous  army  over 
the  country,  and  the  exaft  meafuremcnt  and  dclinea- 
Z  tioii 
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tion  of  all  bis  movements  by  men  of  fcience  whom  he 
employed,  a  very  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  wcftern 
part  of  India  was  obtained.  It  is,  however,  furpri- 
fing,  that  having  marched  through  fo  many  countries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  India,  where  the  people  muft 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  Macedonian  conqueror  did  not  recsive  any 
information  concerning  the  difficulties  he  would  meet 
with  from  the  rains  which  fell  periodically  at  a  certain 
feafon  of  the  year.  It  was  the  extreme  diftrefs  occa- 
fioned  by  them  which  made  his  foldiers  finally  refolve 
to  proceed  no  farther;  and  no  wonder  indeed  that  they 
did  adopt  this  refolution,  fince  Diodorus  informs  us, 
that  it  had  rained  inceffantly  for  70  days  before  their 
departure.  Thefe  rains,  however,  according  to  the 
teliimony  both  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  fall 
only  in  the  mountainous  parts,  little  or  none  being  ever 
feen  in  the  plains.  Ariftobulus  inf  jrms  us,  that  in 
the  country  through  which  Alexander  marched,  though 
heavy  rains  fell  among  the  mountains,  not  a  fhowrr 
was  feen  in  the  plains  below.  The  diftrift  is  now  fel- 
dom  vifited  by  Europeans  ;  but  major  Rennel  was  in- 
formed by  a  perfon  of  credit,  who  had  refided  in  the 
Panjab,  that  during  great  part  of  the  S.  W.  monfoon, 
or  at  lead  in  the  months  July,  Auguft,  and  part  of 
September,  which  is  the  rainy  feafon  in  mod  other 
parts  of  India,  very  little  rain  falls  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Indies,  except  very  near  the  fea,  though  the  atmofphere 
is  generally  clouded,  and  very  few  Ihowers  fall  through- 
out the  whole  feafon.  Captain  Hamilton  relates,  that 
when  he  vifited  Tatta,  no  rain  had  fallen  there  for  thre^ 
years  before.  We  may  have  fom.e  idea  of  what  the 
Macedonians  fuffered  by  what  happened  afterwards  to 
Nadir  Shah,  who,  though  pofrcfred  of  vail  wealth  and 
power,  as  well  as  great  experience  in  military  affairs, 
yet  loll  a  great  part  of  his  army  in  crofTing  the  moun- 
tains and  riveri  of  the  Panjab,  and  in  battles  with  the 
favage  inhabitants  who  inhabit  the  countries  betwixt 
the  Oxus  and  the  frontiers  of  Perfia.  He  marched 
through  the  fame  countries,  and  nearly  in  the  fame 
direftion,  that  Alexander  did. 

By  his  voyage  down  the  river  Indus,  Alexander 
rontributed  much  more  to  enlarge  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  India  than  by  all  his  marches  and  con- 
q\ie(ls  by  land.  According  to  Major  Rennel,  the  fpace 
of  country  through  which  he  failed  on  the  Indus,  from 
the  Hyphafis  to  the  ocean,  was  not  lefs  than  1000 
miles  ;  and  as,  during  the  whole  of  that  navigation, 
he  obliged  the  nations  on  both  fides  the  river  to  fub- 
mit  to  him,  we  may  be  very  certain  that  the  country 
on  each  fide  was  explortd  to  fome  diftance.  An  ex- 
aft  account  not  only  of  his  military  operations,  but  of 
every  thing  worthy  of  notice  relating  to  the  countries 
through  which  he  pafTcd,  was  prcferved  in  the  journals 
of  his  three  officers,  Lagus,  Nearchus,  and  Ariftobu- 
lus;  and  thefe  journals,  Arrian  informs  us,  he  followed 
in  the  compofition  of  his  hiflory.  From  thefe  authors 
we  learn,  that  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  weftern 
part  of  that  vaft  tradl  named  IrJia  was  poffefTed  by 
feven  very  powerful  monarchs.  The  territory  of  king 
Porus,  which  Alexander  firft  conquered,  and  then  re- 
ftorcd  tf>  him,  is  f^ld  to  have  contained  no  fewer  than 
2000  towns ;  and  the  king  of  the  Prafii  had  affembled 
an  army  of  20,oco  cavalry,  2COO  armed  chariots,  and 
3  great  number^of  elephants,  to  oppoft;  the  Macedonian 
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monarch  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  navigable  Iii<J 
rivers  with  which  the  Panjab  country  abounds,  afford-  """V 
ed  then,  and  ftill  continue  to  afford,  an  intercourfe  from 
one  part  to  another  by  water  :  and  as  at  that  time 
thefe  rivers  probably  had  many  fhips  on  them  for  the 
purpofcs  of  commerce,  Alexander  might  eallly  coUeft 
all  the  number  he  is  faid  to  have  had,  mz.  2000  ;  fince 
it  is  reported  that  Semlramis  was  oppofed  by  double  the 
number  on  the  Indus  when  fhe  invaded  India.  When 
Mahmud  Gazni  alfo  invaded  this  country,  a  fleet  was 
collefted  upon  the  Indus  to  oppofe  him,  confilHng  of 
the  fame  number  of  vefTels.  From  the  Aycen  Akbery, 
alfo,  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  India 
flill  continue  tf>  carry  on  all  their  communication  with 
each  other  by  water;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cir- 
car  of  Tatta  alone  have  40,000  veffels  of  various  con- 
ftruftions.  , 

Under  the  article  HiNDOSTAN  we   have  mentioned  why  , 
Major  Renncl's  opinion  concerning  the  filence  of  Alex-  anJer' 
ander's  hiflorians  about  ihe  expedition  of  Scylax  ;  but  ""^'*"' 
Dr  Robertfon  accounts  for  it  in  another  manner.  "  It,|,^yo 
is   remarkable  (fays  he),   that   neither  Nearchus,   notofScy 
Ptolemy,  nor  Ariftobulus,  nor  even  Arrian,  once  men- 
tion the  voyage  of  Scylax.     This  could   not  proceed 
from  their  being  unacquainted  with  it,  for  Herodotus 
was   a  favourite   author  in  the  hands  of  every  Greek 
who  had  any  pretcnfions  to  literature.     It  was  proba- 
bly occafioned  by  the  reafons  they  had  to  diflruft  the 
veracity  of  Scylax,  of  which  I  have  already  taken  no- 
tice.     Accordingly,  in  a  fpeech  which  Arrian  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  Alexander,  he  afferts,  that,  except  Bac- 
chus, he  was  the  firfl  who  had  paffed  the  Indus ;  which 
implies  that  he  difbelieved  what  is  related  concerning 
Scylax,    and  was  not   acquainted   with  what   Darius 
Hyftafpes  is  faid  to  have  done  in  order  to  fubjeft  that 
part  of  India  to  the  Perfian   crown.      This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  Megatlhenes,  who  refided  a  confiderable 
time  in  India.     He  afferts,  that,   except  Bacchus  and 
Hercules    (to   whofe   fabulous   expeditions  Strabo  is 
afloniihed  that  he  fhould  have  given  any  credit),  Alex- 
ander was   the  firft   who   had   invaded  India.      Arrian 
informs  us  that  the  Affaceni,  and  other  people  who  in- 
habited the  country   now  called   Camlnlhir,  had   been 
tributary  fiill  to  the  Afiyrians  and  then  to  the  Medes 
and   Ptrfians.      As   all  the    fertile  provinces  on   the 
noithweft  of  the  Indus  were  anciently  reckoned  to 
be  part  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  what  was  levied 
from  them  is  the   fum  mentioned  in  the  tribute  roll- 
from  which  Herodotus  drew  his  account  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  Perfian   empire,  and  that  none   of  the 
provinces  to  the  fouth  of  the  Indus  were  ever   fubjeft 
to  the  kings  of  Perfia." — The  Doftor  differs  from  Mv 
Rennel  with  refpeft  to  the   furprife   which  Alexander 
and  his  army  expreffed   when   they  faw  the  high  tides 
at  the   mouth   of  the   Indus.     This  he   thinks  might 
veiy  naturally  have  been  the  cafe,  notwithftanding  what 
Herodotus  had  written  concerning  the  flux  and  reflux 
obfervable  in  the  Red  Sea.     All  that  has  been  men- 
tioned by    Herodotus  concerning  this  phenomenon  is, 
that  "  in  the  Red  Sea  there  is  a  regular  ebb  and  flow 
of  the   tide  every    day."     No  wonder  therefore  that 
the  Macedonians  fhould  be  furptifed  and  terrified  at 
the  very  high  tides  which  prefented  themfclves  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  which  the   few  words  of  Herodotus  a- 
bove  mentioned  had  by  no   means  led  them  to  ex- 
pert, 
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peft.  In  the  like  manner  tlie  Romans  were  furpriftd 
at  the  tides  in  the  Atlantic,  when  they  had  conquered 
feme  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  that  ocean.  Cx- 
far  dcfcribes  the  allonifhment  of  his  foldiers  at  a  fpring 
tide  in  Biitain  which  greatly  damaged  his  fleet ;  and 
indeed,  confidering  the  very  little  rife  of  the  tide  in  the 
Mediterranean,  to  which  alone  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  accefs,  we  may  reckon  the  account  given  us  by 
Airian  highly  probable. 

The  country  on  each  fide  the  Indus  was  found,  in  the 
time  of  AIexander,to  be  in  no  degree  inferior  in  pnpula- 
tiori  to  the  kingdom  of  Porus  already  mentioned.  The 
climate,  foil,  and  produftions  of  India,  as  well  as  the 
manners  and  cuftoras  of  the  inhabitants,  are  exaftly 
dtfcribed,  and  the  defcripcions  found  to  correfpond  in 
a  furpiifing  manner  with  modern  accounts.  The  da- 
ted change  of  feafons,  now  known  by  the  name  ,ot 
monfoons,  the  periodical  rains,  the  fwellings  and  in- 
undations of  the  rivers,  with  the  appearance  of  the 
country  during  the  time  they  continue,  are  particu- 
larly defciibed.  The  dtfcriptions  of  the  inhabitants 
are  equally  particular;  their  living  entirely  upon  vege- 
table food,  thtir  divifion  into  tribes  or  calls,  with  ma- 
ny of  the  particularities  related  under  the  article  Hin- 
doo, are  to  be  wet  with  in  the  accounts  of  Alexander's 
expedition.  His  military  operations,  however,  ex- 
tended but  a  very  little  way  into  India  properly  fo 
called;  no  farther  indeed  than  the  modem  province  of 
Labor,  and  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
from  Moultan  to  the  fca ;  though,  had  he  lived  to  un- 
dertake another  expedition  as  he  intended,  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  would  have  fubdiied  a  vaftly  greater 
traft  of  country  ;  nor  indeed  could  any  thing  proba- 
bly have  fet  bounds  to  his  conqucfts  but  death  or  ic- 
volts  in  diftant  provinces  of  his  empire.  In  order  to 
fecure  the  obedience  of  thofe  countries  he  fubdued, 
Alexander  found  it  neceffary  to  build  a  number  of  for- 
tified cities  ;  and  the  faither  eaftward  he  extended  his 
conquefts,  the  more  neceffary  did  he  find  this  tafk. 
'"'^""Thrce  he  built  in  India  itfelf ;  two  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hydafpes,  and  a  third  on  the  Acefines,  both  na- 
vigable rivers,  falling  into  the  Indus  after  they  have 
united  their  ffreams.  By  means  of  thefe  cities  he  in- 
tended not  only  to  keep  the  adjacent  countries  in  awe, 
but  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourfe  betwixt  dif- 
ferent parts  both  by  land  and  water.  With  this  view 
alfo,  on  his  return  to  Sufa,  he  furvcyed  in  perfon  the 
courfe  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  caufing  the  cata- 
lafts  or  dams  to  be  removed  which  the  Perfian  mo- 
narchs  had  built  to  obftruft  the  navigation  of  thefe 
rivers,  in  conformity  to  a  maxim  of  their  fuperilition, 
that  it  was  unlawful  to  defile  any  of  the  elements,  which 
they  imagined  was  done  by  navigators.  After  the  na- 
'  vigalion  was  opened  in  this  manner,  he  propofed  that 
the  valuable  commodities  of  India  fnould  be  imported 
into  the  other  paMs  of  his  dominions  by  means  of  the 
Perfian  Gulf ;  while  through  the  Red  Sea  they  were 
conveyed  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  thence  difper- 
fcd  all  over  Europe. 

The  death  of  Alexander  having  put  an  end  to  all 
his  great  fchemes,  the  caftern  part  of  his  dominions 
devolved  firfl  on  Pytho  the  fon  of  Agenor,  and  after- 
wards on  Seleucus.  The  latter  was  very  fenfible  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  keeping  India  in 


fubjeflion.  With  this  view  he  undertook  an  ex-  '"Ji?- 
pedilion  into  that  ci  untry,  partly  to  eltablilh  hi8*—~v— -^ 
authority  more  perfitlly,  and  partly  to  defend  the irjpj^f,;^^ 
Macedonian  territories  againft  Sandracottus  king  ofof  .Scleucu* 
the  Prafii,  v.ho  thicatcned  to  attack  them.  The  par- to  India, 
ticulars  of  his  expedition  are  very  little  known  ;  JuHin 
being  the  only  author  who  mentions  them,  and  his 
authority  is  but  of  little  weiglit,  unlefs  corroborated 
by  the  teftimony  of  other  hiflorians.  Plutarch,  who 
tells  us  that  Seleucus  carried  his  arms  farther  into  In- 
dia than  Alexander,  Is  fubjeft  to  an  imputation  of  the 
fame  kind  ;  but  Pliny,  whofe  authority  Is  of  confi- 
derably  greater  weight,  corroborates  the  teflimony  of 
Plutarch  in  this  inflance,  tlio'  his  words  are  fo  obfcure, 
that  learned  men  differ  in  opinion  concerning  their 
meaning.  Bayer  thinks  they  imply  that  Seleucus 
marched  from  the  Hyphafis,  the  boundary  of  Alexan- 
der's conqueils,  to  the  Hy  fudrus,  from  thence  to  Paliboth- 
ra,andthen  to  the  month  of  theGanges;  the  dlllancesof 
the  principal  flations  being  marked,  and  amounting  In 
all  to  2244  Roman  miles.  Notwithflanding  this  au- 
thority, however,  Dr  Kobertfon  thinks  it  very  impro- 
bable that  the  expedition  of  Seleucus  fhould  have  con- 
tinued fo  long,  as  in  that  cafe  "  the  ancients  would 
have  had  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  tliat  part  of  the 
country  than  they  feem  ever  to  have  poffcffed." 

The  career  of  Seleucus  in  the  eaft   was   flopped  by 
Antlgonus,  who  prepared  to  invade  the  weftern  part 
of  his  dominions.     The  former  was  therefore  obliged 
to  conclude  a  treaty   with  Sandracottus,  whom  he  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  quiet  polfefBon  of  his  territories  : 
but  Dr  Robertfon  is  of  opinion,  that  during  the  life- 
time of  Seleucus,  which  continued  42   years  after  the 
death   of  Alexander,  no  diminution   of  the  Macedo- 
nian  territories  took  place.      With  a  view  of  keeping  ConjeauKS 
up  a  friendly  Intercourfe  with  the   Indian  Prince,   Se- concerning 
leucus  font  Megaflhenes,  one  of  Alexander's  officers,  ^^^  *■''"- 
to  Palibothra,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Prafii,  ',fh"th^^*" 
filuated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.     This  city  is  by  '  " 
Dr  Robertfon   fuppofed  to  be  the  modern  Allahabad, 
feated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Juruna  and  Ganges,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  Major   Rennel,  who  fuppofes 
it  to  be  Patna.*     As  Megallhenes  refided  in  this  city  .  g^^  jj;„^ 
for  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time,  he  had  an  opportunity  </j«an,n'=  4, 
of  making  many  obfervatlons  on  the  country  of  India 
in  general  ;  and  thefe 'obfer\ations  he  was  Induced  af- 
terwards to  publifh.     Unhappily,  however,  he  mlnn-lt-d 
with   his   relations  the  molt   extravagant  fables.     To 
him  may  be  traced  the  ridiculous  accounts  of  men  with 
cars  fo  large   that  they   could    wrap  themfelves  up  in 
them;  of  tribes  with  one  eye,  without  mouths  or  nofes, 
&c.  whence  the  extrafts  from  his  book  given  by  Ar- 
rian,  DIodorus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  c^^n  fcarcely 
be  credited,  unlefs  confirmed  by  other  evidence. 

After  the  embaffy  of  Megallhenes  to  Sandracottup, 
and  that  of  his  fon   Damaichus  to  Allitiochldas,  the 
fucccif  )r  of  Sandracottus,   we  hear  no  more  of  the  af- 
fairs ijf  Inlia  with  regard  to  the  Macedonians,  until 
the  time   of  Antiochus  the   Great,  who  made  a  fhort 
incurfion  into  India  about  197  years  after  the  death  of 
Seleucus.      All  that  we  know  of  this  expedition   Is,  Expe'iLtion 
that  the  Syrian  monarch,  after  finlfhlng  a  war  he  car-  of  Artio- 
ried   on  agalnfl  the  two  revolted  provinces  of  Parthia <^'^"* '^.^ 
and  Badria,  entered  India,  where  he  obliged  Sopha-  °^v"  '"'* 
Z  2  gaftnus, 
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gafenua,  king  of  the  country  which  he  invaded,  to  pay 
E  fiim  of  money,  and  give  him  a  number  of  elephants. 
It  is  probable  that  the  fucccfiors  of  Seleucus  were  obli- 
ged fnoii  after  his  death  to  abandon  all  their  Indian  ter- 
ritories. 

After  the  lofsof  India  by  the  Syrians,  an  intercourfe 
was  kept  up  fm  fome  time  betwixt  it  and  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Baftria.  This  laft  became  an  independent 
llate  about  69  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  ;  and, 
according  to  the  few  hints  we  have  concerning  it 
in  ancient  authors,  carried  on  a  great  traffic  with 
India.  Nay,  the  Badtrian  monarchs  are  faid  to  have 
conquered  more  extenfive  trafts  in  that  region  than 
Alexander  himfelf  had  done.  Six  princes  reigned  o- 
ver  this  new  kingdom  in  fucceffion  ;  fome  of  whom, 
elated  with  the  conquefts  they  had  made  and  the  power 
they  had  acquired,  affumed  the  title  of  Gnat  King, 
by  which  the  Perfian  monarchs  were  diftinguilhcd  in 
their  higheft  fplendor.  Strabo  informs  us,  that  the 
Badrian  princes  were  deprived  of  their  territories  by 
the  Scythian  Nomadts,  v/ho  came  from  the  country 
beyond  the  laxartes,  and  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Afii,  Pafiani,  Tachari,  and  Scarauli.  This  isconBrmed 
by  the  teftimony  of  fome  Chinefe  hiflorians  quoted  by 
M.  de  Guignes.  According  to  them, about  12.6  years 
before  the  Chiillian  aera,  a  powerful  horde  of  Tartars, 
pulhed  from  their  native  feats  on  the  confines  of  China, 
and  obliged  to  move  farther  to  the  welt,  paffed  the 
laxartes,  and,  pouring  in  upon  Baftria  like  an  irrefifti- 
ble  torrent,  overwhelmed  that  kingdom,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks  after  it  had  lafted  near 
130  years. 

From  this  time  to  the  clofe  of  the  15th  century, 
all  thoughts  of  ettabllfhing  any  dominion  in  India  were 
totally  abandoned  by  the  Europeans.  The  only  ob- 
ject now  was  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourfe  with 
that  country  ;  and  Egypt  was  the  medium  by  which 
that  intercourfe  was  to  be  promoted.  Ptolemy  the  fon 
of  Lagus,  and  firft  king  of  Egypt,  firlt  raifed  the 
power  and  fplendor  of  Alexandria,  which  he  knew 
had  been  built  by  Alexander  with  a  view  to  carry  on 
a  trade  to  India :  and  in  order  to  make  the  navigation 
more  fecare,  he  built  the  celebrated  light-houfe  at 
Pharos ;  a  work  fo  magnificent  as  to  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  His  fon  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus  profecuted  the  fame  plan  very  vigoroufly. 
In  his  time  the  Indian  commerce  once  more  began  to 
centre  in  Tyre ;  but  to  remove  it  efFeftually  from 
thence,  he  formed  a  canal  between  Arfinoe  on  the  Red 
Sea,  not  far  from  the  place  where  Suez  now  Hands, 
and  the  Pelufiac  or  eaftern  branch  of  the  Nile.  This 
canal  was  100  cubits  broad  and  30  deep  ;  fo  that  by 
means  of  it  the  produftions  of  India  might  have  been 
conveyed  to  Alexandria  entirely  by  water.  We  know 
not  whether  this  work  was  ever  finilhed,  or  whether  it 
•was  found  ufelefs  on  account  of  the  dangerous  naviga- 
tion towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea;  but 
whatever  was  the  caufc,  it  is  certain  that  no  ufe  was  made 
of  it,  and  a  new  city  named  Berenice,  fituated  almoft 
under  the  tropic  upon  the  weftern  (hore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  became  the  Itaple  of  Indian  commerce  From 
thence  the  goods  were  tranfportedjby  land  to  Coptos,  a 
city  dillant  only  three  miles  from  the  Nile,  to  which 
it  was  joined  by  a  navigable  canal.  Thus,  however, 
there  was  a  very  tedious  kad- carriage  of  no  hh  than 
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258  Roman  miles  through  the  barren  defart  of  The-  India 
bais :  but  Ptolemy  caufed'  diligent  fearch  to  be  /nude  ~~V 
every  where  for  fprings,  and  wherever  thefe  were  f  jund, 
he  built  inns  or  caravanfera*  for  the  acci>mmodation  of 
travellers  ;  and  thus  the  commerce  with  India  was  car- 
ried on  till  ligypt  became  fubjeft  to  the  Romans.  The 
fhips  during  tlus  period  fet  (ail  from  Berenice,  and 
coalling  along  the  A'abian  Ihore  to  the  promoiitoiy 
of  Syagrus,  now  Cape  Raialgatc,  held  their  courfe  a- 
long  the  coaft  of  Perfia  till  they  arrived  at  tire  mouth, 
of  the  weftern  branch  of  the  river  Indus.  They  either 
failed  up  this  branch  till  they  came  to  Pattala,  now 
Tatta,  fituated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Delta,  or 
continued  their  courfe  to  lome  other  emporium  on  the 
weftern  part  of  the  Indian  coaft.  A  mure  convenient 
courfe  was  afterwaids  found  by  failing  diredliy  to  Zi- 
zenis,  a  place  concerning  which  there  is  now  tome 
difpute.  Montefquieu  will  have  it  to  be  the  kingdom 
of  Sigertis,  on  the  coalt  adjacent  to  the  Indus,and  which 
was  conquered  by  the  BaiAriau  monarchs  ;  but  Majw 
Rcnnel  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  port  on  the  Malabar 
coaft.  Dr  Robertfon  docs  not  prtttnd  to  decide  this 
difpute  ;  but  is  of  opinion,  that  during  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies  very  little  progrcls  was  made  in  the 
difcovcry  of  India.  He  contefts  the  opinion  of  Ma- 
jor Rennel,  that  "  under  the  Ptolemies  the  Egypti- 
ans extended  their  navigation  to  the  extreme  point  of 
the  Indian  continent,  and  even  failed  up  the  Ganges 
to  Palibothra,  now  Patna."  In  this  cafe  he  thinks 
that  the  interior  parts  of  India  muft  have  becH  mucli 
better  known  to  the  ancients  than  we  have  any  reafou 
to  believe  they  were.  He  owns  indeed  that  Strabo 
mentions  the  failing  up  the  Ganges,  but  then  it  l.* 
only  curforily  and  in  a  fingle  fentence  ;  '*  whereas  if 
fuch  a  confiderable  inland  voyage  of  above  400  miles,, 
through  a  populous  and  rich  country,  had  been  cuf- 
tomary,  or  even  if  it  had  been  ever  performed  by  the 
Roman,  Greek,  or  Egyptian  traders,  it  mull  have 
merited  a  particular  defer ipiion,  and  mull  have  been 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  other  writers,  as  there  was 
nothing  fimilar  to  it  in  the  praftice  of  navigation  a- 
raong  the  ancients." — The  extreme  danger  of  navi- 
gating the  Red  Sea  in  ancient  times  (which  even  in. 
the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  navigation  is  not  entirely 
got  over)  feems  to  have  been  the  principal  reafon  which 
induced  Ptolemy  to  remove  the  communication  with 
India  from  Arfinoe  to  Berenice,  as  there  were  other 
harbours  on  the  fame  coall  confiderably  nearer  the  Nile 
than  it.  After  the  ruin  of  Coptos  by  the  emperor 
Dioclefian, the  Indian  commodities  were  conveyed  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile  from  Cofleir,  fuppofcd  by  Dr 
Robertfon  to  be  the  Philolerat  Porlus  of  Ptolemy,  to 
Cous,  the  yUus  Apolltnis,  a  journey  of  four  days. 
Hence  Cous  from  a  fmall  village  became  an  opulent 
city  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time,  the  trade  from  India  re- 
moved from  Cous  to  Kene,  farther  down  the  river.  In 
modern  times  fuch  Indian  goods  as  are  brought  by  the 
Red  Sea  come  from  Gidda  to  Suez,  and  are  carried 
acrofs  the  Ifthmus  on  camels,  or  brought  by  the  cara- 
van returning  from  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

It  was  to  this  monopoly  of  Indian  commerce  that^^^rhy  t 
Egypt  owed  its  vail  wealth  and  power  during  the  Syrian 
time  of  its  Macedonian  monarchs  ;  but  it  appears  fur-  narchs 
priting  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Syrian  rao-""'.^" 
narchs  to  rival  them  in  it,  efpeciallj  as  the  latter  were^gg'^'p* 
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!i*.      in   poirefTion    of  the  Perfian   gulf,   fr  jm  whence  they 

f  '  might  have  imported  the  Indian  commodities  by  a 
much  (horter  navigation  than  could  be  done  by  the 
Egyptians.  For  this  neglecl  feveral  reafons  are  adiijn- 
ed  by  our  learned  author.  I.  The  Egyptians,  under 
thcirGreckmonarchs,  applied  themfelvcs  tomaritime  af- 
fairs ;  and  were  in  pofTefTion  of  fnch  a  powerful  fleet  as 
gave  thema  decided  fuperiority  at  fea.  2.  No  interconrfe 
by  fta  was  ever  kept  up  betwi.tt  Perlia  and  India, 
on  account  of  the  averfion  which  the  Perfians  had  to 
maritime  affairs.  All  the  Indian  commodities  were 
then  conveyed  in  the  mod  tedious  and  difficult  manner 
ovA-  land,  and  difperfed  throughout  the  various  pro- 
vinces, partly  by  means  of  navigable  rivers  and  partly 
by  means  of  the  Calpian  fea.  3.  iVIany  ofthe  ancients, 
by  an  unaccountable  error  in  geograpliy,  imagined  the 
Cafpian  fea  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  northern  ocean  ; 
and  thus  the  kings  of  Syria  might  hope  to  convey  the 
Indian  commodities  tothe  European  countries  without 
attempting  to  navigate  thofe  feas  which  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  deemed theirown  property.  Seleucus  Nicator, 
thefirft  and  greateft  ofthe  Syro- Macedonian  monarchs, 
formed  a  projeftof  joining  the  Enxine  and  Cafpian  feas 
by  a  navigable  canal,  which  would  have  etfedlually 
aiifwered  the  purpofe,  but  was  affaffinated  before  he 
could  put  it  in  execution,  and  none  of  his  fuccelTors 
had  abilities  to  execute  fuch  an  undertaking.  Ale.'ian- 
der  the  Great  had  given  orders,  a  little  befoie  his 
death,  to  lit  out  a  fquadron  on  the  Cafpian  fea,  in  order 
to  difcover  whether  it  had  any  communication  with 
the  northern  ocean,  the  Enxine  fea,  or  Indian  ocean  ; 
but  Dr  Robertfon  jnllly  thinks  it  furprilmg  that  fuch 
errors  concerning  this  fea  (hould  have  exifted  among 
the  ancients,  as  Herodotus  had  long  before  defcribed  it 
properly  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  Cafpian  is 
a  fea  by  itfelf,  unconnefted  with  any  other.  Its 
length  is  as  much  as  a  vefTel  with  oars  can  fail  in  15 
days ;  and  its  greatell  breadth  as  much  as  it  can  fail 
Tn  eight  days."  Ariltotle  defcribes  it  in  like  manner, 
and  infills  that  it  ought  to  be  called  a  great  lake,  ai?d 

I        not  a  fea. 

ourfd  On  the  conquell  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans  the 
"■  Indian  cominddities  continued  as  ufual  to  be  imported 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  Rome  ; 
but  befidcs  this,  the  moft  ancient  communication  be- 
twixt the  eallern  and  weftern  parts  of  Alia  feems  never 
to  have  been  entirely  given  up.  Syria  and  Palelline 
are  feparated  from  Mefopotamia  by  a  defart ;  but  the 
paffage  through  it  was  much  facilitated  by  its  afford- 
ing a  ilation  which  abounded  in  water.  Hence  the 
pofleflion  of  this  ftation  became  an  objeft  of  fuch  con- 
fcquence,  that  Solomon  built  upon  it  the  city  called  in 
Syria  Tadmor,  and  in  Greek  Palmyra.  Both  thefe 
names  are  exprefTive  of  its  fituation  in  a  fpot  adorned 
with  palm-trees.  Though  its  fituation  for  trade  may 
to  us  feem  very  unfavourable  (being  60  miles  from  the 
Euphrates,  by  which  alone  it  could  receive  the  Indian 
commodities,  and  203  from  the  neareft  coall  of  the 
Mediterranean,)  yet  the  value  and  fmall  bulk  of  the 
goods  in  quellion  tendered  the  conveyance  of  them 
by  a  long  carriage  over  land  not  only  pradficable  but 
lucrative  and  advantageon?.  Hence  the  inhabitants  be- 
came opulent  and  powerful,  and  long  maintained  its  in- 
dependence even  alter  the  Syrian  empire  became  fubjcdl 
to  Rome.     After  the  reduction  of  Palmyra  by  the 


emperor  Aurclian,  however,  it  did  not  any  more  recover      'mKa. 
its    fplendor ;  the    trade    gradually  turned    into  other  ^~'"Y~~^. 
channels,  and  the  city  w.is  reduced  to  ruins,  which  ftiU 
exilt,and  manifell  its  former  grandeur.    See  Palmyra. 

The  excedive  eagernefs  of  the  Romans  for  /Vliatic 
luxuries  of  all  kinds  kept  up  an  unceafing  intercouife 
with  India  during  the  whole  time  that  the  empire  con- 
tinued in  its  pjwer;  and  even  after  the  deltruition  of 
the  welleni  part,  it  was  kept  up  betwixt  Conllaiitinople 
and  thofe  parts  of  India  which  had  been  vifued  former-  19 
ly  by  merchants  from  the  wellern  empire.  L,ong  be-  New  routes 
fore  this  period,  however,  a  nnjch  better  method  of '" '"'''^  ^'^ 
failing  to  India  had  been  dilcovered  by  one  Hippalus  J.^'pp^ijj,J 
the  commanderof  an  Indian  Ihip,  wholivedabout  80  years 
after  Egypt  hadbeen  annexedtothe  Romanempire.  This 
man  having  obferved  the  periodical  Ihlfting  of  the 
monloons,  and  how  lieadily  they  blew  from  the  call 
or  weft  during  fome  months,  ventured  to  leave  the 
coall,  and  fail  boldly  acrofs  the  Indian  ocean  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf  to  Muliris,  a  port  on  the 
Malabar  coaft  ;  which  dilcovery  was  reckoned  a  mat- 
ter of  fuch  importance,  that  the  name  of  Hippalus  was 
given  to  the  wind  by  which  he  performed  the  voyage. 
Pliny  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Indian  traffic  was  now  carried  on,  mention- 
ing the  particular  llages,  and  the  diltances  between 
them,  which  are  as  follow.  From  Alexandria  to 
Juliopolis  was  two  miles  ;  and  there  the  cargo  deltined 
tor  India  was  fhipped  on  the  Nile,  and  carried  to  Coptos, 
dillant  303  miles,  the  voyage  being  ufually  performed 
in  twelve  days.  From  Coptos  they  were  conveyed  by 
land  to  Berenice,  dillant  258  miles,  and  halting  at  dif- 
ferent ftations  as  occalion  required.  The  journey  was 
finilhed  on  the  12th  day  ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  heat 
the  caravan  travelled  only  in  the  night.  The  (hips 
left  Berenice  about  midlummer,  and  in  30  days  reached 
Ocelis,  now  Gella,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf, 
or  Cane  (now  cape  Fartaque^  on  the  coalt  of  Arabia 
Felix  ;  (rom  whence  they  iailcd  in  40  days  to  Mufiris 
already  mentioned.  Their  homeward  voyage  began 
early  in  the  month  ot  December  ;  when  letting  lail 
with  a  north-eaft  wind,  and  meeting  with  3  fouth  or 
fouth-welt  one  when  they  entered  the  Arabian  gulf, 
the  voyage  was  completed  in  lefs  than  a  year.  With 
regard  to  the  fituation  of  Muliris,  as  well  as  of  Barace 
another  Indian  port  to  which  the  ancients  traded. 
Major  Rennel  is  of  opinion,  and  Dr  Robertfon  agrees 
with  him,  that  they  Hood  lomewheie  between  Goaand 
Teliicherry  ;  and  that  probably  the  modern  Mccrzavir 
orMerjee  is  the  Muliris,  and  B&rcelore  the  Baiace  of 
the  ancients. 

Ptolemy,  who  flourilbed  about  200  years  after  tbeptoiemy'3  - 
commencement  of  the   Chriltian    sera,  having  the  ad-  accimin  of  . 
vantage  of  fo  many  previous  difcoveries,  gives   a  more  'ndia. 
particular  defcription  of  India  than  what  is  to  be  met 
with  in    any  of  the  ancient  writers;    notwithllanding 
which,  his  accounts  are  frequently  inconliltent  not  only 
with  modern  difcoveries, but  with  thole  of  more  ancient 
geographers  than  himlelf.     A  moft  capital  error  in  his 
geography  is,  that   he  makes   the   peniiifula    uf  Indin 
ftretch  trom  the  Sinus  Barygazenus,  or  gulf  ot  Cambay, 
from  welt  to   eall,    inllead  of  extending,    according  to 
its  real  direction,  from  north  to   fouth  ;  and  this  crrar 
muft  appear  the  more  extraordinary,  when  we  con'ider 
that  Mijjafthenes  had  publilhed  a  meafurtment  of  tl-is 
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'3-     pcijlnfula   nearly  confonant  to  truth,  which  had  been 
"""^  adopted  with  fome  variations  by  Eratoftheiies,  Strabo, 
Dicdorus  Siculus  and  Plinv.      His    information    con 
cernin^   the   fitiiation  of  places,  however,   was   much 
more  accurate.     With  refptd  to  fomc  diftrlas  on  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  peninfiila,  Es  far  as  the  Ganges,  he 
comes   nearer  the  truth  than  in  his  defcriptions  of  any 
of  the  reft.     Tliefe  are   particularly  pointed    out   by 
M.  D'Anville,    who  has  determliud  the  modern  names 
of  many  of  Plolemy's  ftations,  as  Kilkare,  Negapatam, 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cauveti,  Mafulipatam,  &c.    The 
river  Cauvcri  is  the  Chaharh  of  Ptolemy  ;  the  kingdom 
of  Arcot,  ylirati  Rfgio  ;  and  probably,  fays  Dr  Robert- 
fon,  the  whole  coalt  has   received  its  prefent  name    of 
Coromandel   from    Sor  Mamlulam,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Sorx,  which  is  fituated  upon  it.    Ptolemy  had  likewife 
acquired  fo    much  knowledge    concerning    the    river 
Ganges,  that  he  defcribes  fix  of  Its  mouths  though  his 
delineation  of  that  part  of  India  which  lies  beyond  the 
Ganges  is  hardly  lefs  erroneous  than  that  of  the  nearer 
peninfiila.       M.   D'  Anville,    however,    has   been    at 
great  pains  to  elucidate  thcfe  matters,  and  to  illullrate 
thofe  parts  of  the  writings  of  Ptolemy  which  appear 
to  be  beft  founded.     According   to  him,  the  golden 
Chcrfonefus  of  Ptolemy  is  the   peninfula  of  Malacca; 
he  fuppofesthe  gulf  of  Slam  to  be   the  great  bay   of 
Ptolemy  ;  and  the  Sinx  Metropolis  of  'he  fame  writer 
he  looks  upon  to  be  Sin-hoa  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cochin  China,  though  Ptolemy  has  erred 
in  its   fituation   no   lefs    than  50  degrees  of  longitude 
and   20  of    latitude.      M.    GoflTclIn,    however,   dit'ers 
from    his  countryman   M.  D'Anville,   in  a  late  work 
entitled  "  The  Geography  of  the  Greeks  analyfed  ; 
or  the   fyftems  of  Eratollhenes,  Strabo,  and   Ptolemy, 
compared  with  each  other,    and  with   the  knowledge 
which  the  moderns   have  acquired."      In  the   opinion 
ofM.  Goflelin,  the  Magnum  Promontorium  of  Ptole- 
my is  not  Cape  Romania  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
the  peninfula    of  Malacca,  as  M.  D'  Anville  fuppofes, 
but  the   point  Bragu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ava. 
The  great  bay  of  Ptolemy  he  fuppofes  not  to  be  the 
gulf  of  Siam,   but   of  Martaban.     He  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the    polition  of  Cattipnara,  as  laid  down  by 
Ptolemy,  correfponds  with  that  of  Mergui,  a  fea  port 
on  the  well  of  Suim ;  and  that  Thhiir,  or  S'me  Metropolis, 
13  not  Sin-hoa,  but  Tana-ferim,  a  city  on  the  fame  river 
with  Mergui;   and  he  contends,  that  the  Ibbadii  infuia 
of  Ptolemy  is  nt)t  Sumatra,  as  D'Anville  would  have  it, 
but  one  of  the  Imall  ifles  which  lie   in  a  ciuller  off  this 
coaft.     M.  GulTclin  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancients  ne- 
ver lalled  through  the  11  raits   of  Malacca,  nor  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  or  of  the  eattern 
ocean. 

The  errors  of  Ptolemy  have  given  occafion  to  a 
miilake  of  more  modern  date,  viz.  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  China.  This  arofe  from  the  re- 
lemblance  betwixt  the  name  of  that  empire  and  the 
i'in<?of  the  ancients.  The  Ayeen  Akbery  informs  us, 
that  Cbecn  was  an  ancient  name  of  Pegu  ;  whence, 
iays  Dr  Robertfon,  "  as  that  country  borders  upon 
Ava,  where  M.  Gcfielin  places  the  great  promontory, 
this  near  refemblance  of  names  may  appear  pet  haps  to 
confirm  his  opinion  that  Since  Metropolis  was  fituated 
on  this  coaft,  and  not  fo  far  eaft  as  M.  D'Anville  has 
placed  it." 
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Thus  we  fee  that  the  peninfula  of  Malacca  was  in  all     '"<!« 

probability  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  difcoveries  by         ''" 

fea;  but  by  land  they  had  correfpondence  with  coun- jj^y^j^ 

tries  ftill  farther  dillant.     While  the   Seleucidas  conti-  of  the  c 

nued  to  enjoy  the  empire  of  Syria,  the  trade  with  In-  vii<atioi 

dia  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  land  in  the  way  al-".    ^* 

•  Clouts 

ready   mentioned.      Ihe     Romaas  having    extended 

their  dominions  as^ar  as  the  river  Euphrates,  found 
this  method  of  conveyance  ftill  eftablilhed,  and  the 
trade  was  by  them  encouraged  and  protcdted.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  the  caravans  being  frequently  interrupted  by 
the  Parthians,  particularly  when  they  travelled  towards 
thofe  countries  where  filk  and  other  of  the  moft  valu- 
able manufadlures  were  procured,  it  thence  became  an 
ohjeA  to  the  Romans  to  conciliate  the  friendfliip  of 
the  fovercigns  of  thofe  dillant  countries.  That  fuch 
an  atte:npt  was  aftually  made,  we  know  from  the  Chi- 
nefe  hiltorians,  who  tell  us,  that  ^>iloun,hy  whom  thejr 
mean  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  king  of 
the  people  of  the  wellern  ocean,  fent  an  embafly  X.O' 
Ounti,  who  reigned  in  China  in  the  i66th  year  of  the 
Chriftian  era  ;  but  though  ttie  fail  u  mentioned,  wc 
are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ilfue  of  the  ne» 
gociations.  It  is  ceitain,  however,  that  during  the 
times  ot  the  Romans  fuch  a  trade  was  carried  on  ;  and 
as  we  cannot  fiippofe  all  thofe  who  vifited  that  dillant 
region  to  be  entirely  deftitute  of  fcience,  we  may  rea- 
fonably  enough  conclude,  that  by  means  of  fome  of 
thefe  adventurers,  Ptolemy  was  enabled  to  detcr/nine 
the  fituation  of  many  places  which  he  has  laid  down  in 
his  geography,  and  which  correfpond  very  nearly  with 
the  obfervations  of  modern  times.  j. 

With  regard  to  the  Indian  illands,  confidering  the  Few  It 
little  way  they  extended  their  navigation,  they  could  iHands 
not  be  acquainted  with  many  of  them.  The  principal''"*^™ 
one  was  that  of  Ceylon,  called  by  the  ancients  7'"J"''>- cknti! 
bane.  The  name  was  entirely  unknown  in  Europe  be- 
fore the  time  ot  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  that  con- 
queror, though  he  did  not  vifit,  had  fome  how  or  other 
heard  of  it ;  with  regard  to  any  particulars,  however, 
he  feemsto  have  been  very  Ilmdeily  informed  ;  and  the 
accounts  of  ancient  geographers  concerning  it  are 
confuled  and  contradidory.  Strabo  fays,  it  is  as 
large  as  Britain,  and  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  fevcn 
days  according  to  fome  reports,  or  20  days  faihng  ac- 
cording to  others,  from  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
peninfula.  Pomponius  Mela  is  uncertain  whether  to 
confiderTaprobane  as  an  ifland,  or  the  beginning  of  an- 
other world  ;  but  inclines  to  the  latter  opinion,  as  no- 
body had  ever  failed  round  it.  The  account  of  Pliny 
is  itiU  more  obfcure  ;  and  by  his  defcription  he  would 
make  us  believe,  that  it  was  feated  in  the  fouthern 
hemilphere  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Ptole- 
my places  it  oppofite  to  Cape  Comorin,  at  no  great 
dillaiicc  from  the  continent  ;  but  errs  greatly  with 
regard  to  its  magnitude,  making  it  no  lefs  than  15 
degrees  in  length  Irom  north  to  iouth.  And  Agathe- 
marus,  who  wrote  after  Ptolemy,  makes  Taprobane 
the  largeft  ifland  in  the  wcjild,  afligning  the  fecond 
place  to  Britain.  From  thefe  difcordant  accounts, 
fome  learned  men  have  fuppofed  that  the  Taprobane 
of  the  ancients  is  not  Ceylon,  as  is  generally  believed, 
but  the  ifland  of  Sumatra  ;  though  the  defcription  of 
it  by  Ptolemy,  with  the  figure  delineated  in  his  maps, 
fcems  to  put  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Ceylon,  and  not 
3  Sumatra, 
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lia.      Sumatra,  is  tlie  ifland   to  which   Ptolemy  applies   the 

■  defignation  of  Taprobane.     The  other  iflands  defcrlbed 

by  that  geographer  to  the  eaftward  of  Taprobane,  are, 

according  to  Dr  Robeitfun,  thofc  called  jlndaman  and 

JS'icolar  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal. 

Trom  the  time  of  Ptolemy  to  that  of  the  Emperor 
Jiiftinian,  we  have  no  account  of  any  intercouife  of  the 
Europeans  with  India,  or  of  any  progrefs  made  in  the 
'      f  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country.      Under  that 
U  to   emperor  one  Cofmas,  an    Egyptian    merchant,   made 
I'ome  voyages  to  India,  whence  he  acquired  the  furname 
of  Iniikop!fuJ}es.     Having  afterwards  turned  monk,  he 
publifhed  feveral  works ;  one  of  which,  named  Chnjlian 
Topography,  has  reached  us.     In  this,  though  mixed 
with  many  ftrange  reveries,  he  relates  with  great  fim- 
plicity   and  appearance  of  truth  what  he  had  feen  in 
his  travels  or  had  learned  from  others.      He  defcribes 
feveral  places  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  hither  penin- 
fula,  which  he  calls  the  chief  feat  of  the  pepper-trade  ; 
and  from  one  of  the  ports  on  that  coall  named  Male., 
Dr  Robertfon  thinks  that  the  name  Malabar  may  pro- 
bably be  derived,  as  well  as  that  oi  Maldives  given  to 
a  duller  of  iflands  lying  at  no  great  diftance.     Cofmas 
informs  us  alfo,  that  in  his  time  the  ifland  of  Tapro- 
banr  had  become  a  great  (laple  of  trade.     He  fuppofed 
it  to  lie  about  halfway  betwixt  the   Perfian  Gulf  and 
the   country  of  the   Sina:  ;    in  confequence  of  which 
commodious  fituation  it  received  the  fdk  of  the  Sinre, 
and  the  precious  tpices  of  the  remote   regions   of  the 
call,  which  were  from  thence  conveyed  to  all  parts  of 
India,  Ptrfia,  and  the  A  abian  Gulf.      He  calls  it  not 
Taprohane,  but  Sicld'ibia,  derived  from   Sdlaidib,   or  Se- 
rciidib,  the  fame  by  which  it  is  Hill  knuun  all  over  the 
eafl.      From  him  alfo  we  learn,  that  the  Petfians  having 
overthrown  the  empire  of  the  Parthians.  applied  them- 
felves  with  great  diligence  and  lucccfs  to  maritime  af- 
fairs ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  became  formidable 
rivals  to  the  Romans  in  the  India   trade.      The  latter 
finding  ihemfclves  thus  in   danger   of   lifing  enliitly 
that  lucrative  branch,  partly  by  reafon  of  the  livalfliip 
juft  mentioned,  and  partly  by  reafon  of  the   frequent 
liollilities  which  took  place  betwixt  the  two  empires, 
formed  a  fchenie  of  preserving  fome  fliate  of  the  trade 
by  means  of  his  ally   the  emperor  of  Abyffinia.     In 
this  he   was  difappointed,    though  afterwards  he  ob- 
)rnistained  his  end  in  a  way  entirely  unexpected.  This  was 
"d  by  means  of  two  monks  who  had  been  employed  as  mif- 
'■      fionaries  in  different  pnrts  of  the   call,  and   had    pene- 
trated as  far  as  the   country   of  the   Seres   or  China. 
From  thence.  Induced  by  the  liberal  promifei  of  JulH- 
nian,    they  bro\ight  a  quantity  of  the  eggs  of  the  fiik- 
worms  in  an  hollow  cane.   They  were  then  hatched  by 
the  heat  of  a  dunghill  ;  and  being  fed  with  the  leaves  oi 
the  mulberry,   worked   and   multiplied    as   v.'ell  as  in 
thofe  countries  of  which  they  are  natives.      Valt  num- 
bers were  foon  reared   in  Greece  ;  from  whence  they 
were  exported   to   Sicdy,  and   from  thence  to  Italy  ; 
in  all  which  countries  filk-manufatlutes  have  fmce  been 
eilablifhed. 
jijf^       On  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
ara-  year  640,  the  India  trade  was  of  courfe  transferred  to 
th     them;  and  they  foon  began   to  purfue  it  with  much 
more  vigour  than  the    Romans  had  done.      The  city 
of  Baflbra  was  built   by   the   Khalif  Omar  upon  the 
wsttern  banks  of  the  great  river  formed  by  the  union 
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of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris.  Thus  the  com- 
mand of  both  livers  was  fecurcd,  and  the  new  city  ' 
foon  became  a  place  of  fueh  confequence  as  f.arce  to 
yield  to  Alexandria  itfelF.  Here  Dr  Robertfon  takea 
notice,  that  from  the  evidence  of  an  Arablaij  merchant 
who  wrote  in  the  year  851,  it  appear?,  that  not  only 
the  Saracens,  but  the  Chinefc  aU'o,  were  deflitute  of  the 
mariner's  comjjafs  ;  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  ^'''."^'^1^' 
that  this  inllrument  was  known  in  the  call  long  before  "he  Mt^f 
it  made  its  appearance  in  Europe.  From  this  rcia-  ihe  man", 
tion,  as  well  as  much  concurring  evidence,  fays  our  au- "'•''' '•"'''^'' 
tlior,  "  it  is  manifefl:,  that  not  only  the  Arabians  but  ■*''■ 
the  Chinefe  were  dellitute  of  this  faithful  guide,  and 
that  their  mode  of  navigation  was  not  more  advcntu- 
rous  than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They 
ftecred  fervilcly  along  the  coait,  feldom  Itretchiug  out 
to  fca  fo  far  as  to  lofe  fight  of  land  ;  and  as  thty  flia- 
ped  their  courfe  in  this  timid  manner,  their  mode  of 
reckoning  was  dcfedive,  and  liable  to  the  fame  errors 
with  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans."  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  difadvantage,  however,  they  penetrated 
far  beyond  Slam,  which  had  fet  bounds  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Europeans.  They  became  acquainted  with 
Sumatra  and  other  India  iflands  ;  extendin')-  their  na- 
vigation as  far  as  the  city  of  Canton  in  China.  A 
regular  commerce  was  now  carried  on  from  the  Perfian 
Gulf  to  all  the  countries  lying  betwixt  it  and  China, 
and  even  with  China  itfelf.  Many  Saracens  fettled 
in  India  properly  fo  called,  and  in  the  countries  be- 
yond it.  In  the  city  of  Canton  particularly,  they  were 
fo  numerous,  that  the  emperor  permitted  them  to  have 
a  cadi  or  judge  of  their  own  icligion  ;  the  Arabian 
language  was  undcrftood  and  fpoken  in  every  place  of 
confequence;  and  fliips  from  China  are  even  faid  to 
have  vifited  the  Perfian  Gulf. 

According  to  the  Arabian  accounts  of  thofe  days,  State  of  In- 
the  pcniniula  of  India  was  at  that  time  divided  into '^'^  when 
four  kingdoms.     The  firlt  was  compol'ed  of  the  pro-  "'^^'■'^^  ^f 
vinces  fituated  on  the  Indus  and  its  branches,  the  ca- 1     '^^'^ 
pital  of  which  was  Moultan.    The  fecond  had  the  city 
of  Canoge,  which,  from  the  ruins  of  it  remaining  at 
this  day,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  place.   The 
Indian  hillurians  relate,  that  it  contained  30,000  flrips 
in  which  betel-nut  was  fold,  and  60,000  fcts  of  mufi- 
cians  and  fingers  who  paid  a  tax  to  government.      'I'he 
thiid  kingdom  was  that  of  Cachemire,   firlt  mentioned 
by  Maffoudj,  who  gives  a  fhort  defcription  of  it.      The 
fourth   kingdom,    Guzerat,    reprefcnted    by  the  fame 
author  as  the  molt  powerful  of  the    whole.      Another 
Aiab  writer,  who  flourilhed   about  the  middle  of  the 
1 4th  century,  dividas  India  into  three  parts  ;   the  nor- 
thern,  comprehending  all  the  provinces  on  the  Indus- 
the  middle  extending  from  Guzerat  to  the  Ganges  • 
and  the  fouthern,  which  he  denominates  Comar,  from 
Cape  Comorin. 

From  the  relation  of  the  Arabian  merchant  above 
mentioned,  explained  by  the  commentary  of  another 
Arabian  who  had  likewife  vifited  the  caftern  parts  of 
Afia,  we  learn  many  particulars  concerning  the  inha- 
bitants of  thcfe  dillant  reigions  at  that  time,  which 
conefpond  with  what  is  oblerved  among  them  at  this 
day.  They  take  notice  of  the  general  ufc  of  filk 
among  the  Chinefe;  and  the  manufadure  of  porcelain, 
which  they  compare  to  glafs.  They  alfo  defcribe  the 
teaplant,  with  the  manner  of  ufing  itskavesj  whence  it. 

appears;. 
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degree  of  independence  than  thty  formerly  pofTc.Tjd, 
began  firft  to  exert  themfelves  in  promoting  domellic 
manufaftures,  and  then  to  import  the  produdlions  of 
India  in  much  larger  quantities  than  formerly  Some 
traces  of  this  revival  of  a  commercial  fpirit,  according 
to  Dr  Robertfon,  may  be  obferved  fiom  the  end  of  the 
fevcnth  century.  The  circumftances  which  led  to  this 
revival,  however,  are  entirely  unnoticed  by  hiilonans  : 
but  during  the  feventh  and  eighth  centuries,  it  is  very 
.probable  that  no  commercial  intercourfe  whatever  took 
place  betwixt  Italy  and  Alexandria;  for,  prior  to  the 
period  v/e  fpeak  of,  all  the  public  deeds  of  the  Italian 
«md  othei  cities  of  Europe  had  been  written  upon  pa- 
per made  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  but  after  that  up- 
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India.  appears,  that  in  the  ninth  century  tlie  ufe  of  this 
"-^'T——'  plant  in  China  was  as  common  as  it  is  at  prefent.  They 
mention  likewife  tiie  great  progrefs  which  the  Indians 
had  marie  in  alhonomy  ;  a  circiimftance  wliich  feems 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans: 
they  aflert,  that  in  this  branch  of  fclence  the  Indians 
were  far  fuperior  to  the  mod  enlightened  nations  of 
the  weft,  on  which  account  their  fovereign  was  called 
the  "  King  of  wlfdom."  The  furperditlons,  extra- 
vatant  penances,  &c.  known  to  exlft  at  this  day  among 
the  Indians,  are  alfo  mentioned  by  thofe  writers;  all 
which  particulars  manifcft  that  the  Arabians  had  a 
knowledge  of  India  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Greeks 
or  Romans.  The  zeal  and  indullry  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans  in    exploring    the   mod   dlftani   regions  of  the    on  parchment. 

eaft  was    rivalled    by   the   ChrlHians  of  Pcrfia,   who         The  mutual  antipathy  which  the  Chriftians  and  Mo- 
fent  mifiionaries  all  over  India  and   the  countries    ad-     hamraedans  bore  agalnd  each  other,   would   no  doubt 
joining,  as  fai  as  China  itfelf.     But  while  the  weftern     for  a  long  time  retard  the   progrefs  of  commerce  be- 
Afiaticsthup  kept  up  a  conlbnt  intercourfe  with-thefe     tween    tlum  ;     but    at    laft    the    khalifs,     perceiving 
paits,  the  Europeans  had  in  ^  manner  loll  all  know-     the   adTantage  which  fuch  a  traffic    would  be  of  to 
ledge  of  them.     The  port  of  Ale;;andria,  from  which     their   fubjeCts,    were  induced   to   allow   it,  while    the 
they  had  formerly  been  fupplied  with  tlw:  Indian  goods,     eagernefs  with  which  the  Chriftians  coveted  the  In- 
v.as  now  ftiut  againft  them  ;  and  the  Arabs,  fatisfied     dian   produds  and   manufaftures,  prompted   them   to 
with    fupplying  the  demands    of  their  own    fuhjefts,     carry  it  on.      But  fcarce  was  the  traffic  begun,  when  Effeft 
negkAed    to   fend   any    by  the    ufual  channels  to  the     it  Icemed  in  danger  of  being  totally  interrupted  by  the  j.^^^^^^' 
Tedfous       towns    on  the  Mediterranean.      The    inhabitants   of    crufades.     Notwlthftandlng    the  enthufiaftical  zeal  of^^'/J^" 
paffageof    Conftantlnople  and    feme    other     great     towns  were     thefe  adventurers,  however,  there  were  many  to  whom  commf 
Indiai.         fupplitd   with  Chinefe  commodities  by    the  mod   te-     commerce  was  a  greater  objeft   than   religion.      This 
dious  and  di.fficult    pafTage   imaginable.     The   filk  of    had  always  been  the  cafe  with  numbers  of  the  pilgrims 
.that  country  was  purchafed  in  the  mod  wederly  pre-     who   vlfited   the   holy  places  at  Jerufalem  even    before 
•  vince  named  Chenli  ;  from  thence  it  was  conveyed  by    the  commencement  of  the   crufades  :  but  thefe,  after 
a  caravan,  which  marched    80    or    100   days,    to    the     they  took  place,  indead  of  retarding  the  progrefs  of  this 
tbanks  of  the  Oxus.     Here  it  was  embarked,  and  car-     kind  of  commerce,  proved  the  means  of  promoting  it  to 
ried  down  the  river  to  the  Cafplan  fea;  whence,  after  a    a  great  degree.     "  Various  circumftances  (fays  Dr  Ro- 
dangerouE    voyage  acrofs  that   fea,    it  was  carried  up    bertfon)  concurred  towards  this.     Great  armies,  con- 
,the  river  Cyrus  as  far  as  that  river  is  navigable  ;  after    dufted  bythe  mod  illuftrlous  nobles  ofEurope,  andcora- 
which  it  was  condufled  by  a  land-carriage  of  five  days    pofedof  inenof  themoftenterprifing  fpirit  in  all  the  kicg- 
to    the    river    Phafis,    then    down    that    ftream    inCo     '  ^  '     '  -    >-  •  •- 

the  Euxine,  and  thence  to  Conftantlnople.  The  paf- 
fage  of  goods  from  Hindoftan  was  lefs  tedious  ;  they 
being  carried  either  direftly  to  the  Cafplan  or  to  the 
livei  Oxus,  but  by  a  paftage  much  fliorter  than  that 
from  China  ;  after  which  they  were  conveyed  down 
the  Phafis  to  the  Euxine,  and  thus  to  Conftan- 
tlnople. 

It  is  evident  that  a  commerce  thus  carried  on  muft 

Ihe 


goods  to 
iitirof  e. 


have  been   liable  to  a  thoufand   dlfadvantages. 


doms  of  it,  marched  towards  Paledlne,  through  coun- 
tries far  advanced  beyond  thofe  which  they  left  in 
every  fpecies  of  improvement.  They  beheld  the  dawn 
of  profperity  in  the  repubhcs  of  Italy,  which  had  be- 
gun to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  arts  of  induftry,  and 
in  their  efforts  to  engrofs  the  lucrative  commerce  with 
the  eaft.  They  next  admired  the  more  advanced  date 
of  opulence  and  fplendor  in  Conftantlnople,  raifed  to 
a  pre-eminence  above  all  cities  then  known  by  its  ex- 
tenfive  trade,  partlculaily  that  which  it  carried  on  with 


goods  conveyed  over  fuch  vad  trafts  of  land  could  not  India  and  the  countries  beyond   it.      They  afterwards 

be  fold  but  at  a  very  high  ptice,  even  fuppofing  the  ferved  in  thofe  provinces  of  Afia  through  which  the 

journey  had  been  attended    with  no  danger  ;  but  as  commodities  of  the  ead  were  ufually  conveyed,  and 

the  caravans  were  continually   expofed  to   the  afTaults  became  maders  of  feveral  cities  which  had  been  ftapleg 

pf  barbarians,  it  is  evident  that  the  price  muft  on  that  of  that  trade.     They  eftabliftied  the  kingdom  of  Je- 

accoimt   have   been    greatly  enhanced.      In  fpite  of  rufalem,  which  fubfided  near  200  years.     They  took 

(Svery  difficulty,  however,  even  this  commerce  flouriih-  pofl'effion  of  the  throne  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  go- 

ed,  and  Conftantlnople  became  a  confiderable  mart  for  verued  it  above   half  a  century.      Amidft   fuch  a  va- 

Eaft  Indian  commodities  ;  and  from  it  all  the  red  of  riety  of  events  and  operations,  the  ideas  of  the  fierce  war- 


Europe  was  chiefly  fuppllcd  with  them  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  The  perpetual  courfe  of  hoftilities  in 
.which  the  Chriftians  and  Mohammedans  were  during 
this  period  engaged,  contributed  ftill  to  increafe  the 
(difficulty  ;  and  it   is  remarkable,  that  the  more   this 


rlors  of  Europe  gradually  opened  and  improved ;  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  policy  and  arts  of  the  people 
whom  they  lubdued ;  they  obferved  the  fources'  of 
their  wealth,  and  availed  themfelves  of  all  this  know- 
ledge.    Antloch  and  Tyre,  when  conquered   by  the 


difficulty  increafed,  the  more  defirous  the  Europeans  crufaders,  were  flourilhing  cities  inhabited  by  opulent 

feemed  to  be  of  pofTefTing  the  luxuries  of  Afia.  merchants,  who  fupplied  all  the  nations  trading  in  the 

About  this  time  the  cities  of  Amalphi  and  Venice,  Mediterranean  with  the  produdions  of  the  ead;  and, 

5„-ith  fome  others  in  Italy,  having  acquired  a  greater  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  incidental  occurrences 

jNjo  ^85.  mentioned 
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dia-  mentioned  by  the  hillorians  of  the  holy  war,  who  be- 
'""^  ing  moftly  priefts  and  monks,  had  their  attention  di- 
refted  to  objefts  very  different  from  thofe  relating  to 
commerce,  there  is  reafon  to  beh'eve,  that  both  in 
Conftantinople  while  fubje£l  to  the  Franks,  and  in  the 
ports  of  Syria  acquired  by  the  Chriftians,  the  long- 
eftabhfhed  trade  with  the  eaft  continued  to  be  protcft- 
ed  and  encouraged." 

Our  author  next  goes  on  to  (how  in  what  manner 
the  commerce  of  the  Italian  ftates  was  promoted  by 
the  Crufades,  until  at  laft,  having  entirely  engroffed 
the  Eaft  India  tiade,  they  drove  with  fuch  eagernefs 
to  find  new  markets  for  their  commodities,  that  they 
extended  a  tafte  for  them  to  many  parts  of  Europe 
where  they  had  formerly  been  little  known.  The  ri- 
valffeip  of  the  Italian  itates  terminated  at  laft  in  a 
treaty  with  the  fultan  of  Egypt  in  1425,  by  which  the 
port  of  Alexandria  and  others  in  Egypt  were  opened 
to  the  Florentines  as  well  as  the  Venetians  ;  and  foon 
after,  that  people  began  to  obtain  a  Hiare  in  the  trade 
to  India. 
IS  The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 

the      India  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
"         century,  is  given  by  Marino  Sanudo  a  Venetian  noble- 
,j  (,*    man.     The  merchants  of  that  republic  were  fuppliad 
;  14th  with  the   commodities   they   wanted   in   two  different 
ry.       ways.      Thofe  of  fmall  bulk  and  great  value,   fuch  as 
cloves,  nutmegs,  gems,  pearls,    &c.   were    carried  up 
the  Perfian  gulf  to   Baffora,  from  thence  to  Bagdad, 
and   afterwards  to  fome  port   on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  more  bulky  goodie,  fuch  as  pepper,  cinnamon,  and 
other  fpiceries,  were  brought  :n  the  ufual  manner  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  from  thence  to  Alexandria.      The  goods 
brought   by  land,  however,  were  always  liable  to  be 
feized  by  barbarians;  and  therefore  the  fupplytUat  way 
was  fcanty,  and   the  price  extravagantly  dear,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  by  impofing 
duties  upon  the  Eaft  India  cargoes  to  the  amount  of 
a  full  third  of  the  value,  feemed  to  render  it  impoffible 
that  the  owners  fliould  find  purchafers  for  their  goods. 
This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  cafe  ;  the  de- 
mand for  India  goods  continually  incrcafcd;  and  thus 
a  communication,  formerly   unknown,  betwixt  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  was  begun  and  kept  up.     All  this 
time,  however,  there  had   been  no  direft  communica- 
tion betwixt  Europe  and  India,  as  the  Mohammedans 
would  never  allow  any  Chriftian  to  pafs  through  their 
dominions  into  that  country.     The  dreadful  incurfions 
and  ccnqucfls  of  the  Tartars  under  Jenghiz-khan,  how- 
^    ever,  had  fo  bioken  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans 
in  the  northern   parts  of  Afia,  that  a  way  was  now 
opened  to   India  through  the  dominions  of  thefe  bar- 
barians.   About  the  middle  of  the  1  3th  century,  there- 
jj        fore,  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian,  by  getting  accefs  to  the 
ley  of  khan  of  the  Tartars,  explored  many  parts  of  the  Eaft 
'."        which  had  long  been  unknown   even  by  name  to  the 
"'}°     Europeans.      He  travelled  through  China  from  Peking 
on  its  northern  frontier  to  fome  of  its  moft  foutherly 
provinces.     He  vifited  alfo  different  parts  of  Hindof- 
tan,  and  firft  mentions   Bengal  and   Guzerat  by  their 
modern  names  as  gi'eat  and  flouriftiisg  kingdoms.    He 
obtained  alfo  fome  account  of  an  ifland  which  he  called 
y.ipangri,  and  was  probably  no  other  than  Japan  :  he 
vifited  Java  with  feveral  of  the  iflands   in  its  neigbour- 
iood,  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  the  coaft   of  Malabar 
Vol.  IX.  Fait  L 
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as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Cambay;  to  all  which  he  gave  the      '"''■"»• 
names  they  have  at  this  day.     The  difcovery  of  fuch  ' 
immenfe  regions  unknown  before  in  Europe,  furnilh- 
ed  vart  room  for  fpeculation  and  conjefture;  and  while 
the  public  attention   was  yet  engaged  by  thefe  difca-        -i 
veries,  the  deftruftion  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks  Genoefe 
gave  a  very  confiderable  turn  to  the   Eaft  India  com-  '■'^^  '". 
merce,  by  throwing  it  almoft  entirely  into  the  hands ^ji^y'^!,'"* 
of  the  Venetians.      Hitherto  the  Genoefe  had  rivalled  taking  of 
that  ftate  in  the  commerce  we  fpeak  of,  and  they  had  Conllanti- 
poffeffed   themfelves  of  many  important  places  on  the""?'*' 
coaft  of  Greece,  as  well  as  of  the  port  of  Caffa  on  the 
Black  Sea.     Nay,  they  had  even  eftabliftied  themfelves 
at  Conftantinople,  in   the   fuburb   of  Pera,  in   fuch  a 
manner  as  almoft  entirely  to  exclude  the  Greeks  them- 
felves from   any  ftiare   in   this   commerce:  but  by  the 
deftruftion  of  Conftantinople  they  were  at  once  driven 
out  of  all  thefe  poffeffions,  and  fo  thorougly  humbled, 
that  they  could  no  longer  contend  with  the  Venetians 
as  before  ;  fo  that,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century,  that   republic  fupplied    the  greater  part    of 
Europe  with  the  produftions  of  the  eaft,  and  carried 
on  trade  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  had  been  known 
in  former  times.     The  mode  in  which  they  now  car- 
ried on  this  trade  was  fomewhat  different  from  what 
had  been  praftifed  by  ancient  nations.     The  Tyrians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  had  failed  diredly  to  India  in 
queft    of   the    commodities   they  wanted ;    and    their 
example  has  been   imitated   by  the  navigators  of  mo- 
dern Europe.     In  both  periods  the   Indian  commodi- 
ties  have  been  paid  for  in  gold  and  filver  ;  and  great 
complaints  have  been  made  on  account  of  the  drain  of 
thofe  precious  metals,    which  were   thus  buried  as  it 
were  in   India,  never  to  return   again.      The   Vene-        3i 
tians,  however,  were  exempted  from  this  lofs  ;    for  ha-  '""^"".fe 
ving  no  direft  intercourfe   with    India,   they  fupplied ^"vgn'e- 
themfelves  from  the  warehoufes  they  found,  in  Egypt  tians  arifing 
and    Syria,  ready    filled    with    the    precious   commo-  f''''"^  '•^^'^ 
dities  they  wanted  ;  and  thefe   they   purchafed   more  '"'''^" 
frequently  by  barter  than   with   ready  money.      Thus  '°'°'"'''*** 
not  only  the  republic  of  Venice,  but  all  the  cities  which 
had  the  good  fortune  to  become  emporia  for  the  India 
goods  imported  by  it,  were  raifed  to  fuch  a  pitch  of 
power  and  fplendor  as  fcarce  ever  belonged  to  any  Eu- 
ropean ftate.      The  citizens  of  Bruges,  from   which 
place  the  other  European  nations  were  for  a  long  time 
fupplied  with  thefe  goods,  difplayed  fuch  magnificence 
in  their  drefs,  buildings,  and  manner  of  living,  as  ex- 
cited  even    the    envy    of  their    queen    Joan    of  Na- 
varre who  came  to  pay  them  a  vifit.     On  the  removal 
of  the  ftaple  from  Bruges  to  Antwerp,  the  latter  foon 
difplayed  the  fame  opulence  ;    and  in  fome  cities  of 
Germany,  particularly  Augfburg,  the  great  mart  for 
Indian  commodities  in  the  internal  parts  of  that  coun- 
try, there  are  examples  of  merchants  acquiring  fuch 
large  fortunes  as  intitled  them  to  high  rank  and  con- 
fideration  in  the  empire.     The  moft  accurate  method, 
however,  of  attaining  fome  knowledge  of  the  profits 
the  Venetians  had  on  their  trade.  Is  by  confidering  the 
rate  of  intereft  on  money  borrowed  at  that  time.  This,        54 
from    the    clofe    of  the    1 1  th    century    to    the  com-  ^'gh  '"'«- 
mencement  of  the  i6th,  we  are  told,  was  no  lefs  than  '^^  ?'  "J^"" 
20 per  cent,  and  fometimes  more.       Even  as  late  asi^fh'cen-' 
1500,  it  was  10  or  12  in  every  part  of  Europe.   Hencetury: 
we  are  to  conclude  that  the  profits  of  fuch  money  as 
A  a  waa 
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WEB  then  applied  in  trade  tirnft  have  been  extrenuly 
high  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Venice 
at  that  time  warrants  us  to  make  the  condufioii. 
"  111  the  magnitictnce  of  their  hoiifes  (fays  l)r  Ro- 
bertfosi),  in  richnefs  of  furniture,  in  profulion  ot  plate, 
and  in  every  thing  which  contributed  either  towards 
elegance  or  parade  in  their  mode  of  living,  the  nobles  of 
Venice  furp;ilTed  the  ftate  of  the  greateit  monarch  be- 
yond the  Alps.  Nur  was  all  this  difplay  the  cffeft  of 
an  oftentatious  and  inconlideraie  dilhpation ;  it  was  the 
natural  confequence  of  fuccefsful  indullry,  which,  ha- 
ving accumulated  wealth  with  eafe,  is  inlitlcd  to  enjoy 
it  in  fplcndor." 

This  exccffive  fuperioiity  of  wealth  difplayed  by  the 
Venetians  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  other 
ftates  of  Europe.  They  were  at  no  lois  to  difcover 
that  the  Eall  India  trade  was  the  principal  fource  from 
whence  their  wealth  was  derived.  Some  of  them  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  a  (hare  by  applying  to  the  fultans 
of  Egypt  and  Syria  to  gain  admiffion  into  their 
ports  upon  the  fame  terms  with  the  Venetians ;  but 
either  by  the  fuperior  interell  of  the  latter  with  thofe 
princes,  or  from  the  advantages  they  had  of  being 
long  ellabliihed  in  the  trade,  the  Venetians  always 
prevailed.  So  intent  indeed  were  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers  in  obtaining  fome  fhare  of  this  lu- 
crative commerce,  tiiat  application  was  made  to  the 
fovercign  of  Rufiia  to  open  an  intercourle  by  land  with 
Ciiina,  though  tlie  capitals  of  the  two  empires  are  up- 
wards of  6coo  miles  diilant  from  each  otiier.  This, 
however,  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Rullian  prince 
at  that  time  ;  and  the  Venetians  imagined  that  their 
power  and  wealth  were  fully  eilablidied  on  the  moll 
permanent  bafis,  when  two  events,  aliogelher  unfortften 
and  unexpefted,  gave  it  a  mortal  blow,  from  which  it 
never  has  recovered,  or  can  recover  itfeli.  Thcfe  were 
thedifcovery  of  America  and  that  of  the  paiTage  to  the 
Ealt  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  former 
out  Spain  in  pofTcnion  of  immenfe  treafures  ;  which 
being  gradually  dittuled  all  over  Europe,  foon  call- 
ed forth  the  induftry  of  other  nations,  and  made  them 
exert  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  of  itfelf  mult 
have  foon  IcHtncd  the  demand  for  Indian  produttions. 
The  difcovery  of  the  paffage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  however,  was  the  mofl  effectual  and 
fpeedy  in  humbling  the  Venetians.  After  a  tedious 
Courfe  of  voyages  along  the  weltern  coall  of  Africa, 
continued  for  near  half  a  century,  Vafco  de  Gama,  an 
active  and  enterprifmg  Portuguefe  officer,  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  coafting  along  the  ealtern 
fhore  of  the  continent,  failed  next  acrols  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  landed  at  Calecut  on  the  coall  of  Malabar, 
on  the  22d  of  May  1498,  ten  months  and  two  days 
after  leaving  the  port  of  Lifbon.  On  his  arrival  in  In- 
dia he  was  at  tiril  received  with  great  kindnefs  by  the 
fovereign  of  that  country,  ftyled  the  Samor'm  ;  but  af- 
terwards, from  what  caufes  we  cannot  now  well  de- 
termine, the  Indian  prince  fuddenly  changed  his  kind- 
nefs into  mortal  enmity,  and  attempted  to  cut  off  Ga- 
ma with  his  whole  party.  The  Portuguefe  general, 
however,  found  means  to  efcape  every  plot  that  was 
laid  againtt  him  ;  and  loaded  his  fhips  not  only  with 
the  products  of  that  part  of  the  country,  but  with  many 
«f  the  valuable  producls  of  the  more  remote  legions. 

On  his  return  to  fottugal,  De  Gama  was  received 


with  all  imaginable  demonftrations  of  kiatlncfs.  The 
Portuguefe  nation,  nay  al!  the  nations  in  Europe,  the 
Venetians  alone  excepted,  rejoiced  at  the  ^'^covery  Cvpi^', 
which  had  been  made.  The  latter  beheld  in  it  the  iiie  fort 
certain  and  unavoidable  downfal  of  their  own  pow-  truefe  ia 
er;  while  the  Portuguefe,  prelnming  npon  their  liglit  of ''^''**' 
prior  difcovery,  which  they  took  care  to  have  coniirm- 
td  by  a  papal  grant,  plumed  themfelves  on  the  thoughts 
of  having  the  whole  Indian  commerce  centre  in  their 
nation.  The  expedtaticns  of  the  one,  and  the  appre- 
henfions  of  the  other,  leemed  at  firil  to  be  well- 
founded.  A  fucccffion  of  gallant  r.fiicers  fent  in- 
to the  eaft  from  Portugal  accomplilhed  the  greateft 
and  moil  arduous  undertakings.  In  24.  years  after  the 
voyage  of  De  Gama,  they  had  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  many  important  places  in  India;  and  among  the  rtil 
of  the  city  of  Malscca,  where  the  great  tlaple  of  trade 
throughout  the  whole  Ealt  Indies  was  eltabliflied.  As 
this  city  Hands  neaily  at  an  equal  didance  from  the 
ealtern  and  weftern  extremities  of  all  the  countries 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Indies,  it  was  fre- 
quented by  the  merchants  of  China,  Japan,  of  all  the 
kingdoms  on  the  continent,  the  Moluccas  and  other 
iflands  in  that  quarter,  as  well  as  by  thofe  of  Malabar, 
Ceylon,  Coromandel,  and  Bengal.  Thus  the  Poitugnefe 
acquired  a  moft  extenfive  influence  over  the  internal 
commerce  of  [nc'ia;  while,  by  the  fettlcments  they  had 
formed  at  Goa  and  Diu,  they  were  enabled  to  engrofs 
the  trade  on  the  Malabar  coall,  and  greatly  to  obllruft 
the  long  ellabliihed  intercourfe  of  Egypt  with  India  by 
the  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  Their  (hips 'now  frequented 
every  port  in  the  eall  where  any  valuable  coraniodities 
were  to  be  had,  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
river  of  Canton  in  China;  and  all  along  this  immenle 
extent,  of  more  than  4000  leagues,  they  had  a  chain  of 
forts  and  fin?torics  ellabliihed  for  the  convenience  of 
protefting  their  trade.  They  had  liktwifc  made  them- 
felves mailers  of  feveial  llatlons  favourable  to  com- 
merce along  the  fouthern  coall  of  Africa,  and  in 
many  illai\ds  lying  between  Madagafcar  and  the  Moluc- 
cas. In  all  places  where  they  came,  their  arms  had 
(truck  fuch  tenor,  that  they  not  only  carried  on  their 
trade  without  any  rival  or  control,  but  even  prefcrl- 
bed  tothe  natives  the  termsof then'  mutual  intercourfe; 
nay,  fomttimes  they  fet  what  price  thty  pleafed  upoa 
the  commodities  they  purchafcd,  and  tiius  were  ena- 
bled to  import  into  Europe  the  Indian  commodities  in 
greater  abundance  and  at  a  lower  rate  than  had  ever 
been  done  before.  Not  fatisfied  with  this,  they  formed 
a  fcheme  of  excluding  all  other  nations  from  any  Ihare 
of  the  trade  they  enjoyed  ;  and  for  that  purpole  de- 
termined to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  fuch  llation* 
on  the  Ued  Sea  and  Perlian  Gulf  as  might  put  them  in 
poffelTion  of  the  navigation  of  both  thefe  ftas,  and 
enable  them  not  only  to  obllrudt  the  ancient  commerce 
between  Egypt  and  India,  but  to  command  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers  which  we  have  formerly 
mentioned  as  the  means  of  conveying  the  Indian  goods 
through  the  internal  parts  of  Alia.  The  condutl  of 
thefe  enterprifes  was  committed  to  Alphonfo  Albu- 
querque, the  molt  dillinguilhed  oflicer  at  that  time  in 
the  Portuguefe  fervice.  By  reafon  of  the  valt  nuntber 
of  the  enem.ies  he  had  to  contend  with,  however,  and 
the  fcanty  fupplies  which  could  be  derived  from  Por- 
tugal, he  couhi  not  fully  accompliflt  what  was  expected 
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«•  fiam  hiin.  However,  he  took  froro  tlie  petty  princes 
"—'  who  were  trlbutan'cs  to  the  king*  of  Pcrlla  the  finall 
Iflaiu]  of  Ormiis,  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the 
Pi-TfisnGulf;  and  thus  fccured  toPortup^al  th;.'  pofTcffion 
of  that  extenlive  tiade  with  the  ealt  which  the  Peiiians 
had  carried  on  for  feveral  centuries.  On  this  barren 
iila:id,  alnioll  entirely  covered  with  fait,  and  fo  hot 
that  the  climate  can  fcarcely  be  borne,  deltitute  of  a 
drop  of  frelh  water,  except  what  was  brought  from 
the  continent,  a  city  was  erefteJ  by  the  Portuguefe, 
which  foon  became  one  of  the  chief  feats  of  opulence, 
fplendor,  and  luxuiy,  in  the  eallern  world.  In  the 
Red  Sea  the  Arabian  princes  made  a  much  more  formi- 
dable refinance  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  damage 
his  fleet  fultained  in  that  fea,  the  navigation  of 
which  is  always  difficult  and  dangerous,  obliged  Al- 
buquerque to  retire  without  effecting  any  thing  of 
importance.  Thus  the  ancient  channel  of  conveyance 
llill  remained  open  to  the  Egyptians  ;  but  their  com- 
merce was  greatly  circumfcribed  and  obllrufted  by  the 
powerful  interell  of  the  portuguefe  in  every  port  to 
which  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  refort. 

The  Venetians  now  beg.nn  to  feel  thofe  efifefts  of 
ual  Dc  Gama's  difcovery  which  they  had  dreaded  from 
'*"'the  beginning.  To  prtferve  the  remains  of  their 
'^■_  commerce,  they  applied  to  the  fultan  of  the  Mameluks 
litir  '1  '-gyP'>  "'1'"  was  no  lef-;  alarmed  than  themfelves  at 
the  lofs  of  fuch  a  capital  branch  of  his  revenue  as  he 
had  been  accuftomed  to  derive  from  the  India  trade. 
By  them  this  fierce  and  barbarous  prince  was  calily 
ptrfuaded  to  fend  a  furious  manifeilo  to  Pope  Julius  II. 
and  Emmanuel  king  of  Portugal.  In  this,  after  Ha- 
ting his  exelufive  right  to  the  Indian  trade,  he  inform- 
ed them,  that  if  the  Piiituguefe  did  not  rtliiupiifti  that 
new  courfe-  uf  navigation  by  which  th-y  had  penetra- 
ted into  the  Indian  ocean,  and  ceafe  from  encroaching 
on  that  commerce  which  from  time  immemorial  had 
been  carried  on  between  the  cart  of  Afia  and  his  domi- 
nions, he  would  put  to  death  all  the  Chriltians  in 
Egy|jt,  Syria  and  Paleftinc,  and  demolifii  the  holy 
fepulchre  itfelf.  To  this  threat,  which  fome  centu- 
ries before  would  have  alarmed  all  Chtiftendom,  no  re- 
gard waii  paid  ;  fo  that  the  Venetians,  as  their  laft  re- 
iource,  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  adlffeient  ex- 
pedient. This  was  to  excite  the  fultan  to  fit  out  a  fleet  in 
the  Red  Sea  to  attack  the  Portuguefe,  and  diive  them 
frofn  all  their  fettlemtnts  in  the  eall  ;  nay,  in  order  to 
afiift  him  in  the  enterprife,  he  was  allowed  to  cut  down 
their  foreils  in  Dalmatia,  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of 
Egypt  in  timber  forfhip-building.  The  timber  was  con- 
veyed ftcm  Dalmatia  to  Alexandria  ;  and  from  thence, 
partly  by  water  and  partly  by  land,  to  Suez  ;  where 
twelve  men  of  war  were  built,  on  board  which  a  body 
of  Mameluks  were  ordered  to  ferve  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  experienced  cfacer.  Thus  the  Portuguefe 
were  alfiulted  by  a  new  enemy  far  more  formidable 
than  any  they  Lad  yet  encountered  ;  ytt  fuch  was  the 
valour  and  conduft  of  the  admiral,  that  after  feveral 
fevers-engagements,  the  fleet  of  the  infidels  was  entirely 
ruined,  and  the  Portuguefe  became  abfolute  matters 
of  the  Indian  oce;:n. 

This  dilatler  was  followed  in  no  long  time  by  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  dominion  of  the  Mameluks  in 
Egypt  by  LSclim  theTuvkifh  fultan  ;  who  thus  alfo  be- 
came maiter  of  Syria  and  PalelUne.     As  his  interell 


was  now  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Venetians,  a  league  India, 
was  quickly  formed  betwixt  them  for  the  ruin  of  the  """V"" 
power  of  the  Portuguefe  in  Inaia.  With  this  view  Selim 
confirmed  to  the  Venetians  the  extenfive  commercial 
privileges  they  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  tho 
Mameluks;  publifhing  at  the  fame  time  an  edift,  by 
which  he  permitted  the  free«ntry  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  eall  imported  diredlly  from  Alexandria  inta 
any  part  of  his  dominions,  but  impofed  heavy  taxes 
upon  fuch  as  were  imported  from  Lilhon.  All  this, 
however,  was  infufficient  to  counteraft  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  the  Portuguefe  had  obtained  by  the 
new  paflage  to  India,  and  the  fettlements  they  had 
eftabliflied  in  that  co.untry  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
power  of  the  Venetians  being  entirely  broken  by  the 
league  of  Cambray,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  con- 
tribute any  afililance.  They  were  therefire  reduced  to 
the  neceflity  of  making  an  offer  to  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal to  purchafe  all  the  fpices  imported  into  Lifljon, 
over  and  above  what  might  be  requifite  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  his  own  fubjecls.  This  offer  being  rejeft- 
ed,  the  Portuguefe  for  fome  time  remained  uncon- 
trolled maiters  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  all  Europe 
was  lupplicd  by  thera,  excepting  fome  very  inconfider- 
able  quantity    which  was  imported  by  the  Venetians 


through  the  ufual  channels 


.<!!! 


The  Portuguefe  continued   to  enjoy   this    valuable  M'hy  the 
branch   of  commerce    undillurbed    almoil  for  a  whole  I^ortuguefs 
century  ;  to  which,  however,  they  were  indebted  more"^'''?  '^"^ 
to  the  political  fituatlon  of  the  different  European  na-r°p,^dby 
tions  than  to  their  own  prowefs.     After  the  acceffion  other  £11. 
of  Charles  V.  tothe  throne  of  Spain,  that  kingdom  was™P'='" 
either  fo  much  engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  operations,  1'"*""" 
owing  to  the   ambition    of  that  monarch  and    his  fon 
Philip  II.  or  fo   intent  on  profecuting  the  difcoveries 
and   conquells  in  the   new    world,    that   no  effort  was 
made    to  interfere   with   the  Eail   India  trade    of  the 
Portuguele,  even  though  an  opportunity  offered  by  the 
difcovery  ot  a  fecond  paifage  by  fea  to  the  Eafl:  Indies 
through  the  llralts  of  Magellan.      By   the  acquifition 
of  the  crown  of  Portugal  in    1580,   Spain,  inltead  of 
becoming  the  rival,  became  the  protector  and  guardian 
of  the  Portuguefe  trade.      The  refources  of  France  all 
this  time  were  fo  much  exhaufted  by  a  continuance  of 
long  and  defolating  wais,  that  it  could  bellow  neither 
much  attention  on  objects  at  fuch  a  diftance,  nor  en- 
gage in  any  expenfive   fcheme.      England  was  defola^ 
ted  by  the  ruinous  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York 
and  Lancailer;  and  afterwards  itsentctprifing  fpirit  was 
rellrained  by  the   cautious  and    covetous    Henry  VII. 
His  fon  Henry  VIII.  in  the  fotmer  part  of  his  reign, 
by   en  gaging  in  the  continental  quarrels  of  the  Euro- 
pean princes,  and  in  the  latter  part  by  his  quarrel  with 
the  pope  and  contefts  about  religion,  left  no  time  for 
commercial  fchemea.      It    was   not  therefore   till   the 
reign  of  Queen   Elizabeth  that  any  attention  was  paid 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Ealt  by  that  kingdom.     Tlie  firft 
who  ffiook  the  power  of  the  Portuguefe  in  India  wei^e 
the   Dutch  ;    and  in  this   they    were  gladly  feconded 
by  the  natives,  whom  the  Portuguefe  had   mod   grie- 
voufly  oppreffed.    The  Englilh  foon  followed  their  ex- 
ample ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  Portuguefe  were  expelled 
from  their  moll  valuable    fettlements,  while  the  moll 
lucrative  branches  of  their   trade  have  continued  ever 
fince  in  the  hands  of  thofe  two  nations. 
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Tt  13  not   to  be  fuppofed  that  the  other  European 
nations  would  lit  lliil  and  quietly  fee  thefe    two   en- 
grofs  the  whole  of  this  lilcralive  commerce  without  at- 
tempting to  put  in  for  a   fhare.      Eaft    India  compa- 
Trench  and  nies  were  therefore  fet  up  in  differeni  countries;  but 
Engl.'fh  in   j^    ^^^   ^^jy  between    Eiance    and    Britain   that  the 
ludies^        great    rivalfhip    commenced  ;   nor  did   this    fully    dif- 
play   itfelf   till  after   the    peace  of    Aix  la   Chapelle. 
40        Both   nations  had  by  this  time  made  themfelves  ma- 
Englifli  fet-  {^^,.5  ^f  conliJerable  fettlements  in   India,     ^fhe  prin- 
India?" '"  <^'P*'   of   thofe   belonging   to  Britain    were,    i.  Surat, 
fituated   on   the   wellern   iide  of  the  peiiinfula  within 
the  Ganges,  between  the   2  ill  and   2 2d  degrees  of  N. 
Lat.    This  peninfula   comprehended  the  kingdoms  of 
Malabar,  Decan,   Golconda,  and   Bifnatjar,  with   the 
principalities    of  Gingi,  Tanjour,  and   Madura  ;    the 
wtflern  coafl  being  dillinguilfied  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
labar, and  the  eallern  by  that  of  Coromandel.   2.  Bom- 
bay, a  fmall   ifland  in  the  kingdom  of  Decan,   about 
45  leagues  to  the  fouth  ofSuiat.     3.  Dabul,  about  40 
leagues    farther    to  the  fouth,  in  the  province  of  Can- 
can.    4.  Carwar,  in  N.  Lat.  15°,   where    there  was  a 
fmall  fort  and  fadlory.    5.  TiUicherry,  to  which  place 
the  Englilh  trade   was  removed  from  Calecut,  a  large 
town  15  leagues  to   the  fouthwatd.      6.  Anjcngo,  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  degrees  of  latitude,   the   mod 
foutherly  fcttlement   on  the   wcllcrn  coail  of  the  pen- 
infula.    7.  On  the  Coromandel  coaft  they  poffclfcd  Fort 
St  David's,  formerly  called  Tegapatan,  fituated  in  the 
kingdom  of  Gingi,  in  1 1^  40'  N.  Lat.  8.  Madras,  the 
principal    fcttlement    on  this    coail,  between  13^  and 
14°  N.  Lat.  not  far  from  the  diamond  mines  of  Gol- 
conda.   9.  Vifigapatam,  farther  to  the  north.    10.  Ba- 
lafore,  in  latitude  2  2''^,  a  faftory  of  fmall  confequence. 
1 1.   Calcutta,  the  capital  of  all  the  Britilh  fettlements 
in  the  Eall  Indies.     Thcfe   were  the  principal  places 
belonging   to  Britain  which  we  fhall  have  occafion  to 
mention   in  the   account   of  the  contcils    which  now 
took  place  ;  thofe  of  the  French  were  chiefly  Pondi- 
.1        chery  and  Chandernagore. 
Origin  "f         The  war  is  faid  to  have  been  firfl  occafioned  by  the 
the  Had  In-  intrigues  of  the  French  commandant  M.  Dupleix;  who, 
jj^^j^.^i^^^^  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix  la-Chapelle,  began 
^■rench  and  to  fow  dilTenfion  among  the  nabobs,  who  had  by  this 
Englifli  in    time  ufnrptd  the  fovereignty  of  the  country.     Nizam 
»747'  Almuluck,  viceroy  of  Decan,  and  nabob  of  Arcot,  had, 

as  officer  for  the  Mogul,  nominated  Anavcrdy  Khan  to 
be  governor  of  the  Carnatic,  in  the  year  1 745.  On  the 
death  of  Nizam, his  lecond  fon  Nazir-zing  was  appointed 
to  fucceed  him  in  his  viceroyaky,  and  his  nomination 
was  confirmed  by  the  Mogul.  He  was  oppofed  by  his 
coufin  Muiiaphier  zing,  who  applied  to  Dupleix  for  af- 
fiilance.  By  him  he  was  fupplied  with  a  body  of  Eu- 
ropeans and  fome  artillery  ;  after  which,  being  alfo 
joined  by  Chunda  Saib,  an  active  Indian  prince,  he 
took  the  field  againll  Nazir  zing.  The  latter  was  fup- 
ported  by  a  body  of  Britilh  troops  under  Colonel  Lau- 
rence ;  and  the  French,  dreading  the  event  of  an  en- 
gagement, retired  in  the  night;  fo  that  their  ally  was 
obliged  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  clemency  of  Nazar- 
zing.  His  life  was  fpared,  though  he  himfelf  was  de- 
tained as  a  Hate  piifoner  :  but  the  traitor,  forgetting 
the  kindnefs  fliowcd  him  on  this  occafion,  entered  into 
a  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  Nazirzing,  and  mur- 
tlered  him  io  his  camp  ;  in  which  infamous  tranfadion 
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he  was  encouraged  by  Dupleix  and  Chunda  Saib,  who      In^i» 
had  retired   to   Pondlcherry.      Immenfe   riches  were  'T* 

found  in  the  tents  of  Nazir  zing,  great  part  of  which 
fell  to  the  fliare  of  Dupleix,  whom  Muzuphcrzing  now 
aflTociated  with  himfelf  in  the  government.  By  virtue 
of  this  aflfociation  the  Frenchman  adumed  the  ilate 
and  formalities  of  an  eallern  prince;  and  he  and  his 
colleague  Muzapher-zing  appointed  Chunda  Saib  na- 
bob of  Arcot.  In  1749,  Anaverdy  Khan  had  been 
defeated  and  killed  by  Muzapher-zing  and  Chunda 
Saib,  affifted  by  the  French  ;  after  which  his  fon  Mo- 
hammed All  Khan  had  put  himfelf  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Englifh  at  Madras,  and  was  confirmed  by 
Nazir-zing  as  his  father's  fuccelTor  in  tiie  naboblhip  or 
government  of  Arcot.  This  government  therefore 
was  difputed  betwixt  Mohammed  Ali  Khan,  appoint- 
ed by  the  legal  viceroy  Nazir- zing,and  fupported  by  the 
Englilh  company,  and  Chunda  Saib  nominated  by  the 
ufurper  Muzapher-zing,  and  protciSled  by  Dupleix, 
who  commanded  at  Pondicherry.  Muzapher-zing,  how- 
ever, did  nut  long  enj  jy  his  ill-got  authority  ;  for  in 
the  year  1751,  the  nabobs  who  had  been  the  means 
of  railing  him  to  the  power  he  enjoyed,  thinking  them- 
felves ill  rewarded  for  their  fervices,  fell  upon  him  fud- 
denly,  defeated  his  forces,  and  put  him  to  death;  pro- 
claiming Salabat-zlng  next  day  viceroy  of  the  Deccan. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  M  >gul  appointed  Gauzedy 
Khan,  the  elder  brother  of  Salabatzing  ;  who  was 
confirmed  by  Mohammed  Ali  Khan  in  the  government 
of  Arcot  :  but  the  affairs  of  the  Mogul  were  at  that 
time  in  fuch  diforder,  that  he  could  not  with  an  army 
fupport  the  nomination  he  had  made.  Chunda  Saib 
in  the  mean  time  determined  to  recover  by  force  the 
naboblhip  of  Arcot,  from  which  he  had  been  depofeJ. 
by  the  Mogul,  who  had  placed  .i\-iuverjy  Khan  in  his 
room.  With  this  view  he  had  recourfe  to  Dupleix  at 
Pondicherry,  who  reinforced  him  with  2000  Sepoys, 
6o  Cajfnes,  and  470  French ;  upon  condition  that  if 
he  fucceeded,  he  Ihould  cede  to  the  French  the  towa 
of  Velur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry,  with 
its  dependencies,  conlilling  of  45  villages.  Thus  rein- 
forced, he  defeated  Anaverdy  Khan  who  loft,  his  life 
in  the  engagement,  realTumed  the  government  of  Ar- 
cot, and  punftually  performed  the  engagements  he  had 
come  under  to  his  French  allies. 

All  this  time  Mohammed  Ali  Khan   had  been  fupi 
ported  by  the  Englilh,   to  whom  he  fled  after  his  fa- 
ther's death.     By  them  he  was  fupplied  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  men,  money,  and  ammunition,  under  the 
condntl  of  Major  Laurence,   a  brave  and  experienced 
officer.      By  means  of  this  fupply  he  gained  fome  ad- 
vantages over  the  enemy  ;  and  repairing  afterwards  to 
Fort  St  David's,   he  obtained  a  farther  reinforcement. 
With  all  this  afTillance,  however,  he  accomphlhed  no- 
thing of  any  moment ;    and  the   Englilh  auxiliaries 
having  retired,  he  was  defeated  by  his  enemies.    Thus 
he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  more  clofe  alliance  with 
the  Englifh,  and  cede  to  them  fome  commercial  points 
which  had  been  long  in  difpute;  after  which.  Captain 
Cope  was  difpatched  to   put  Trlnchinopoli  in   a  Hate 
of  defence,   while   captain  de  Gingis,  a  Swifs  officer,        ^j 
marched  at   the  head  of  400  Europeans  to  the  alfift-  Mr  CI 
ance  of  the  nabob.     On  this  occafion  Mr  Clive  firft '"''^  ^f 
offered  his   fervice  in  a  military   capacity.      He   had  "-["jj 
been  employed  before  as  a  writer,  bwt  appeared  very.  c.-vpacii 
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tia.      little  qualified  for  that  or  any  other  department  in  ci- 
~~~^  vil  life.       He    now   marched    towards   Arcot   at   the 
head  of  210  Euiopeans  and  500  Sepoys.     In  his  firll 
expedition  he  difplayed  at  once  the  quahties  of  a  great 
commander.      His   movements   were   condutlcd   with 
fuch   fecrecy  and  difpatoh,    that  he  made  himfclf  ma- 
tter of  the  enemy's  capital   before  they   knew  of  his 
march  ;   and  gained  the  affcftiona  of  the  people  by  his 
.         generofity,   in   affording  proteclion    without   ranfom. 
ave-   In  a  (hort  time,  however,  he  found  himfclf  invelltd  in 
.  fuc-  Port  St  David's  by  Rajah  Saib,  fon  to  Chunda  Saib, 
an  Indian  chief,  pretender  to  the  nabobfhip  of  Arcot, 
at  the  head  of  a   numerous  army  ;   the   operations  of 
the   fiege   being  condutted   by    European   engineers. 
Thus,  in  fpile  of  his  utmoU   efforts,   tw^o  practicable 
brcaclies  were  made,  and  a  general  affault  given  ;   but 
Mr  Clive   having  got  intelligence  of  the'  intended  at- 
tack, defended  himfelf  with  fjch  vigour,    that  the  af- 
failants   were    every    where    rcpulfej    wich    lofs,    and 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  with   the  greatcft  precipita- 
tion.    Not  contented  with  this  advantage,   Mr  Clive, 
being  reinforced  by  a  detachment  from  Trinchinopoll, 
marched  in  quell  of  the  enemy  ;  and  having  overtaken 
them  in  the  plains  of  Arani,  attacked  and  entirely  de- 
feated them  on  the  3d  of  December  1751. 

This  vitlory  was  followed  by  the  furreader  of  the 
forts  of  Timery,  Conjaveram,  aad  Arani ;  after  which 
Mr  Clive  returned  in  triumph  to  Fort  St  David's.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1752  he  marched  towards 
Madras,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  from  Bengal.  Though  the  whole  did  not  ex- 
ceed 300  Europeans,  with  as  many  natives  as  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  the  appearance  of  an  army,  he  boldly 
proceeded  to  a  place  called  Kov(rlt>auk,  about  15  miles 
from  Aicot,  where  the  enemy  lay  to  the  number  of 
1500  Sepoys,  1700  horfe,  with  150  Europeans,  and 
eight  pieces  of  cannon.  ViiStory  was  long  doubtful, 
until  Mr  Clive  having  fent  round  a  detachment  to  fall 
upon  the  rear  of  the  ent:my  while  the  Englilh  attack- 
ed the  entrenchments  in  front  with  their  bayonets,  a 
general  confufion  tnfued,  the  enemy  were  routed  with 
confiderable  (laughter,  and  only  faved  from  total  de- 
flrudlion  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  The  French 
to  a  man  threw  down  their  arms,  and  furrendered 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war;  all  the  baggage  and  can- 
non falling  at  the  fame  time  into  the  hands  of  the 
viitors. 
iloits  On  the  return  of  Mr  Clive  to  Fort  St  David's,  he 
"a-  was  fuperfeded  in  the  command  by  Major  Laurence. 
'"  By  him  he  was  detached  with  400  Europeans,  a  few 
Mahratta  foldicrs,  and  a  body  of  Sepoys,  to  cut  off 
the  enemy's  retreat  to  Pondicherry.  In  this  enter- 
prife  he  was  attended  with  his  ufual  good  fuccefs,  took 
feveral  forts,  vanquifhed  the  French  commander  M. 
d'Anttuil,  and  obliged  him  with  all  his  party  to  fur- 
render  pi  ifoners  of  war. 
j^  Chunda  Saib,  in  the  mean  time,  lay  encamped  with 

a  an  army  of  30,000  men  at  Syringham,  an  illand  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trinchinopoli  ;  but  Major  Law- 
rence having  found  means  to  intercept  his  provifions, 
he  was  obliged  to  fiy.  Being  obliged  to  pafs  through 
the  camp  of  the  Tanjore  general,  he  obtained  a  pafs 
for  the  purpc/e  ;  but  was  ueverthelefs  detained  by  the 
jiabob  ;  who  was  ap  ally  of  the  Engliih,  and  his  head 
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was  flriick  off,    in  order  to  prevent  any  difputea  that      '» I'^- 
might  arife  concerning  him.  '        /      •* 

After  the  flight  of  Chunda  Siib,  his  army  was  at- 
tacked and  routed  by  Major  Lawrence  ;  and  the  illand 
of  Syringham  furrentlcred,  with  about  1000  French  foU 
diers  under  the  command  of  Mr  Law,  brother  to  hini 
who  fchemed  the  Miffihppi  company.  M.  Dupleix,  45 
exceedingly  mortified  at  this  bad  fuccefs,  proclaimed  M.  I lupleii 
Rajah   Saib,  fon   to  Chunda  Saib,   nabob  of  Arcot ;  ITctcnia 

and  afterv/ards  produced  forced  cunmiiirions  from  the  ^""'•'l"- 
r^       .  R/T        I  •    .•        1-  r    ,1     1      ,,        riojistrom 

Oreat  Mogul,  appomtuig  him  governor  of  all  the  Car- the  Mo.^il 

natic  from  the  river  Krillnah  to  the  fea.      The  better  and  affcSli 
to  carry  on  this  deception,    a  mcffenger  pretended  to ''^'■" '^^[^  °^ 
come  from  Delhi,  and  was  received  with  all  the  pomp '''';'"'.''■"'" 
of  an  ambaflador  from  the  Great  Mogul.     Dupleix, 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  and   preceded  by  mufic  and 
dancing   women,   after  the   oriental  falhion,  received 
his  commifTion  from  the  hands  of  this  impottor  ;  after 
which  he  afiefted  the  Hate  of  an  eaftcrn  piince,  kept 
his  durbar  or  court,  appeared  fitting  crofs-legged  on  a 
lopha,  and  received  prefents,  as  fovereign  of  the  coun- 
try, from  his  own   council  as  well  as  from  the   na- 
tives. 

Thus  the  forces  of  the  Englilh  and  French  Ead 
India  companies  were  engaged  in  a  courfe  of  holllli- 
ties  at  a  time  when  no  war  exifted  between  the  twei 
nations  ;  and  while  they  thus  continued  to  make  war 
upon  each  other  under  the  title  of  auxiliaiies  to  the 
contending  paities,  Gau/.edy  Khan  took  poffeffion  of 
the  dignity  appointed  him  by  the  Mjgul  ;  but  had  not 
been  in  poffefTion  of  it  above  14  days  when  he  was. 
poifoned  by  his  own  filter.  His  fon  Scab  Abadin  Khaiv 
was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  by  the  Mo^ul;  but  the- 
latter  being  unable  to  give  him  proper  alhltance,  Sala- 
bat-zing  remained  without  any  rival,  and  made  a  pre- 
fent  to  the  French  commander  of  all  the  EngUlh  pof-. 
fefiions  to  the  northward. 

Thus  concluded  the  campaign  of  1752.     Nsxt  year        AT 
both  parties  received  confiderable  reinforcements ;   the  '^^"ifo'''^o 
Englilh,   by    the   arrival  of  Ad;niral  Watfon    with  a "i'v^'f^-nni 
fquadron  of  fhips  of  war,   having  on  board  a  regiment  Engfjiid 
commanded  by  Colonel  Aldercroon;  and  the   French  ^'"i  F"nce, 
by  M.  Gadeheu,  commilfary  and  governorgeneral  of 
all  their  fettlements,  on  whofe  arrival  M.  Dupleix  de- 
parted for  Europe.     The  new  governor  made  the  molt 
friendly  propofals  ;  and  dclired  a  ceffation  of  arms  un- 
til the  difputes  could  be  adjuftctl  in   Europe.      Thefe 
propofals  being   readily  lillencd  toon  the  pai-t  of  the 
Englilh,  deputies  were  fent  to  Pondicherty,  and  a  pro- 
vifional    treaty   and    truce  were    concluded,   on    con-  provtfi  >nal 
dition  that  neither  of  the  two  companies  fhould   forcratyhe 
the  future  interfere  in  any  of  the  differencs  that  mi^ht  twixt  the 
take  place  in  the  country.      Tlie  other  articles  related'^""  "^' 
to  the  places  or  fettlements  that  fhould  be  retained  or  ^j" j'ea"^"'' 
pofTcffed  by  the  refpedlive  companies,  until  frelh  or- 
ders fhould  arrive  from  the  courts  of  London  and  Ver- 
faiUes ;     and    till  then    it    was   lUpulated,    that    nei- 
ther of  the  two  nations  fhould  be  allowed   to  procure 
any  new  grant  or  ccfTion,  or  to  build  forts  in  di fence 
of  any  new  eftablilh-nent  ;   nor  fhould  they  proceed  to 
any  cefTion,  retroccfuon,  or  evacuation,  of  what  they 
then  poffeifed;  but  evtry  thing  Ihould  remain  on  the 
fame  footing  as  formerly. 
The  treaty  was  publifhed  on  the   nth  of  January- 
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Inlla.      1735  ;  at  the  end  of  which  month  aJiiiii\<l  Watlon  re- 
'«■  — /~— '  jiuiicd  with  his  f'qindron   from  Bombay,  and  M.  Go- 
dcheu  returned  to  France  ia  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary, leaving   AI.  I.eyrit   his   fucceffor  at  Pondiclierry. 
M.  BniTy,  with  the  Soubabdar  Salabat-zing,  command- 
ed in  the  north  ;  and  M.  de  Sauflay  was  left  to  com- 
mand  the   troops  at   Siringhara.       Matters,  however, 
did  not  long  continue  in  a  Hate  of  tranquillity.     Jiarly 
in  the  year   it  appeared  that  the  French  were  endea- 
vouring to  get  pofTcfTion  of  all   the  provinces  of  the 
Deccan.    M.  BulTy  demanded  the  fortrefs  of  Golconda 
from   Salabat-zing ;    and    M.   Leyrit   encouraged    the 
phoufder  or  governor  who  rented    Vein  to   take    up 
arms  r.gainll  the  nabob.      He  even   fent   300  French 
and  as  many  fepoys  from  Poudicherry  to   iupport  this 
rebtl,  and  oppofe  the  Englilh  employed  by  the  nabob 
to  coUeft  his  revenues  from  the  tributary  princes.      In 
this  office  they  had  been  employed  ever  fince  the  cef- 
fation  of  holUlities ;  one  half  of  the  revenue  being  paid 
to  the  nabob,  and  the  other  to   the  company,  which 
DOW  involved   them  in  a  kind  of  military  expedition 
„     '^f.  .       into  the  country  of  the   Polygars,  who  had  been  pre- 
of^^he'fin    vioiidy    fummoned  to  fend    agents  to  fettle   accounts 
glifli  into     with  the  nabob.      Four  of  them  obeyed  the  funimons; 
4he  country  but  one  Liichena'ig  retuied,  and  it  was  thercfjrc  refolved 
"f''^'^^"')"  to  attack  him.     The  country  was  very  tlrong,  being 
^*"'  almoft  entirely  fortihed  by   nature  or  art;  for  it  was 

furrounded  by  craggy  hills  detached  from  one  another, 
and  covered  with  bufhes  fo  as  to  be  impalTable  for 
anv  but  the  natives,  who  had  thrown  up  works  from 
hill  to  hill.  Thcfe  works  were  indeed  very  rude,  be- 
ing formed  of  large  itones  laid  upon  one  another  with- 
out any  cement,  and  flanked  at  proper  dillances  by 
round  earthen  towers ;  before  the  wall  was  a  deep  and 
broad  ditch,  with  a  large  hedge  of  bamboes  in  front, 
fo  thick  that  it  could  not  be  penetrated  but  by  the 
hatchet  or  by  the  hrc.  This  was  forced,  thougli  not 
without  fome  lofs ;  after  which  another  work  of  the 
fame  kind,  but  ftronger,  made  its  appearance;  but  this 
being  likcwile  forced,  Lachenaig  was  obliged  to  lub- 
mit  and  pay  his  tribute. 

TheEnglifh  army  now  marched  to  Madura,  aflrong 
Indian  town  about  60  miles  fouth  of  Trinchinopoli.   On 
their   approach   it  iubmitted  without  auy  oppofition, 
and  the  inhabitants  fecmcd  pleafed  with  their  change 
Two  new    of  government.     Here  a  deputation  was  received  from 
fettlcmcnts  ^  neighbouring  polygar,  dehring  an  alliance,  and  as  a 
_i  proof  of   his  fincerity  making  an   offer  of  two  fettle- 

ments  on  the  fea-coall  of  his  country  oppofite  to  the 
illand  of  Ceylon,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  their 
future  commerce  viith  Tinivelly.  Before  this  time 
they  could  not  have  reached  that  city  but  by  a  circui- 
tous march  of  400  or  500  miles  ;  but  Irom  the  new 
fetilements  the  diitance  to  Tinivelly  was  no  more  than 
50  miles,  and  reinforcements  or  fupplies  of  any  kind 
might  be  fent  them  from  Madras  or  Fort  St  Dav.d 
in  four  or  five  days.  This  oft'er  being  accepted,  Co- 
lonel Heron,  the  Englilh  commander,  nnrched  to  at- 
tack the  governor  of  Madura,  who  had  fled  to  a  place 
called  Coii'goDc/y  ;  on  tlie  approach  of  the  Lnglilh  he 
fled  from  this  place  alio,  leaving  the  greateft  part  of 
his  troops  to  defend  the  place.  The  road  was  fo  rugged, 
that  the  carriages  of  the  cannon  broke  doivn;  and  as 
the  troops  weie  not  furnifhed  with  fcaling  ladders,  there 
fcemed  to  be  little  hope  01  gaining  the  place,  whicb 
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was  very  tlrong.  The  colonel,  however,  determineil  Indu 
to  make  an  alTault  after  the  Indian  manner,  by  burn- ^"""V" 
ing  do*n  the  gates  with  bundles  of  llraw  ;  and  to  eii- 
couriige  his  men  in  this  new  method  of  attack,  he  him- 
felf  carried  the  foil  torch,  being  followed  by  Moham-  r, 
med  llTouf,  who  bore  the  leconil.  The  place  was  ta  Hii  jm] 
ken  and  plundereil,  not  fpariiig  even  the  temples ;  "''■'^^ " 
which  infpired  the  inhabitants  with  the  utraoll  abhor- !ul'",'"I 
rence  ot  the  victors  on  account  01  their  contempt  oitempiei 
their  religion. 

After  this  exploit  the  army  returned  to  Madura  ; 
and  a  garrifon  being  left  in  the  place,  they  procecdei^ 
to  Tinivelly,  which  fubmitted  without  oppofition,  and 
owned  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  nabob  ;  though  fome  of 
the  Polygars  llill  evaded  payment,  and  therefore  hofti- 
lities  were  commenced  againll  them.  ., 

The  new  expedition   was  marked  by  an  aft  of  the  Cruel  n 
molt  dilgracefnl  cruelty  at  a  fort   named    Nellecotah,  ^■^"'^  3' 
40  miles  Touth  of  Tiiicnelly.    It  was,  fortified  by  a  inud^^  '"' 
wall  with  round  towers.     The  alTault  was  made  with 
great   refolution,  and   the   troops  gained   pofielTlon   of 
the  parapet  without  being  repulfed.     On  this  the  gar- 
rifon called  out  for  i|uarter,  but  it  was  barbaroufly  re- 
fufed;  a  general  mallacre   of  men,  women,   and  chil- 
dren  enfued,  only  fix   perfons  out  of  400  being  fuITer- 
ed  to  efcape  with  life. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  revenues  collefted  in  this 
expedition  had  not  been  fufKcient  to  defray  the  ex- 
peuces  of  the  at  my  ;  and  a  report  being  fpread  that 
Salabat-zing  was  advancing  into  the  Carnatic  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  along  with  M.  Buffy  the  French 
commander,  to  demand  the  Mogul's  tribute,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  recal  Colonel  Heron  to  Trinchino* 
poli.  Before  this,  he  had  been  prevailed  on  by  the  In- 
dian chief  who  accompanied  him,  to  convey  to  him 
(Ma/.uphe  Cawn)  an  invelliture  of  the  countries  of 
Madura  and  Tincvclly  for  an  annual  rent  of  187,5001. 
llerling.  In  his  way  he  was  likewife  induced  by  the 
fame  chief  to  make  an  attempt  on  a  llrong  fort  named 
Ncl/yltwgavi/k,  fituated  about  30  miles  weft  of  Tine- 
velly,  and  belonging  to  a  refraftory  Polygar.  This 
attempt,  however,  proving  unfuccefsful  for  want  of 
battering  cannon,  the  colonel  returned  with  Mazuphe 
Cawn  to  Trinchinopoli,  where  he  arrived  on  tlic  2Zd 
of  May  1755.      ...  .  SS 

The  lall  expedition  of  this  commander  was  againft  Unfori 
a  mud   fort   named    Folfynaiam,    fituated    near  the  en-  nate  cj 
trance  of  the  woods  belonging  to  the  CoUeries.  Thefe  *!:'"" 
people  were  highly  incrnlcd  at  the  plundering  of  Coil-    (ijoiK 
goody,    and   particularly    at   the   lofs  of  their   facred  Heroo 
images  which  the  rapacious  conquerors  had  carried  off. 
In  confequeuce  of  this  they  had  already  fliughtered  a 
party  of  fepoys  whom  the  commanding  officer  at  Ma- 
dura had  fent  out  to  coUecl  cattle.   In  their  march  the 
Englifli  army  had  to   go  through  the  pals  of  Natam, 
one  of  the  moll  dangerous  in  the  peninlula.    It  begins 
about  20  miles  north  of  Trinchinopoli,  and   continues 
fur  fix  miles  through  a  wood  impaifable  to  Europeans, 
The  road  which  lay  through  it  was  barely  fufficient  to 
admit  a  fingle  carriage  at  a  time,  at  the  fame  time  that 
a  bank  running  along  each   fiJe  rendered  it  impofiible 
to  widen  it.      In  molt  places  the  wood  was  quite  con- 
tiguous to  the  road  ;  and   even   where   part   of  it  had 
been  felled,  the   eye   could   not    penetrate   above    20 
yarels. — A  detachment  of    Europeans,  pioneers,  and 
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fepoys,  were  fent  to  fcoiir  the  woods  before  the  main 
body  ventured  to  pafs  through  fuch  a  dangerous  defile. 
The  former  met  with  no  opcoiition,  nor  did  any  ene- 
iny  appear  ?^^\iii(l  the  latter  for  a  long  time.  At  lail 
the  march  was  (lopped  by  or.e  of  the  heavicft  tumbrils 
ilickiiKr  in  a  Hough,  out  of  which  the  oxen  were  not 
able  to  draw  it.  The  officers  of  artillery  fii.Tered  the 
troops  maiching  before  to  proceed  ;  and  the  officer 
who  commanded  in  the  rear  of  the  batt?lion,  not  fuf- 
peCillng  what  had  happened,  continued  his  march, 
■while  niolL  of  the  fepoys  who  marched  behind  the  rear 
divilion  of  the  artillery  were  likewife  fuffered  to  pafs 
the  carriage  in  the  Dough,  which  chocked  up  the  road, 
and  prevented  the  other  tumbrils  from  moving  forward, 
as  well  as  three  held  pieces  that  formed  the  rear  divi- 
fion  of  artillery,  and  the  whole  line  of  baggage  that 
followed.  In  this  divided  and  defencelefs  (late  the  rear 
divifion  of  the  baggage  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  ; 
and  the  whole  would  certainly  have  been  deftroyed,  had 
it  not  been  f  r  the  courage  and  aftivity  of  Capt.  Smith, 
who  here  commanded  40  CafFrtsanid  200  fepoys,  with 
one  fix  pounder.  Conliderable  damage,  however,  was 
done,  and  the  Indians  recovered  ihcir  godj  ;  which 
certainly  were  not  woith  the  carrying  off,  being  only 
made  of  brafs,  and  of  a  diminutive  fize. —  Colonel  He- 
ron was  tried  by  a  court- martial  for  mifcondnft  in  this 
expedition  ;  and  being  found  guilty,  was  declared  in- 
capable of  icrving  the  comp'ny  any  longer:  foon  after 
which  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  died  in  Holland. 

In  the  mean  lime  Nanderauze,  an  Indian  prince, 
formed  a  fcheme  to  get  pofieflion  of  Trinchinopoli  ; 
and  in  order  to  compafs  his  end  with  greater  facility, 
communicated  his  delign  to  M.  de  Sauflay  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  troops.  But  this  gentleniian  ha 
■«ing  communicated  intelligence  to  the  Englidi  comman- 
der, the  enterprise  mifcarrled,  and  no  difference  be- 
twixt thefe  two  rival  nations  as  yet  took  place.  It 
does  not  however  appear  that  the  Engliih  were  in  the 
lead  more  folicitous  to  avoid  hoftiiities  than  the  French; 
for  as  foon  as  the  company  were  informed  of  the  ac- 
quifitions  made  by  M.  Buffy  in  the  Deccan,  it  was  de- 
termined to  encourage  the  Mahrattas  to  attack  Sala- 
bat-zing,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  difmifs  the  French 
auxiliaries  from  Ills  fervice. —  In  order  to  fucceed  in  this 
enterprife,  it  was  necefTary  to  hr.ve  a  commander  well 
experienced  in  the  political  fyftems  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  military  affairs  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  Mr 
Clive,  now  governor  of  Fort  St  David's,  and  inverted 
with  a  lieutenant-colonel's  commiffion  in  the  king's 
troops,  offered  his  fervice.  Three  companies  of  the 
king's  artillery,  confilting  of  100  men  each,  and  300 
recruits,  were  fent  from  England  on  this  expedition, 
v/ho  arrived  at  Bombay  on  the  27th  of  November; 
when  on  a  fudden  the  prefidency  of  Madras  took  it 
into  conlideration  that  this  expedition  could  not  he 
profecuted  without  infringing  the  convention  made 
■with  the  French  commander.  "  1  his  (fays  Mr  Grofe) 
was  afiling  with  too  much  caution  ;  for  every  thing 
relating  to  Salabat-zing  and  the  French  troops  in  his 
fervice  feemed  to  have  been  ftudioufly  avoided.  The 
court  of  direAors  had  explained  their  whole  plan  to  the 
prefidency  of  Madras  ;  but  the  fhip  which  had  the  let- 
ters on  board  was  unfortunately  wrecked  on  a  rock 
about  800  miles  eall  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 
The  whole  expedition  was  therefore  laid  afide,  and  the 
prefidency  of  Madv.is  directed  ail  their  fotce  fur  the 
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prefent  again !l  Tulagee  Angria,  who  had  long  been       l^'i's,-' 

a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Engliih  commerce  in  thofc         " 

parts.  iS 

The  dominions   of  this  pirate  confided   of  feveral  Acc.mnt  of 

iflands   near   Bombay,  and  an   extent   of  land  on  the '11'^,'"'^'"® 

1  ,,  -1       •      1  1  1  r  '  ulagee 

continent  about    loo  miles  in  length  and  from  ^o  to  _;^[,grU. 

60  in  breadth.  He  poffeffed  aif'"  fevera!  forts  that  had 
been  taken  from  the  Europeans  by  his  anceftors  ;  the 
trade  of  piracy  having',  it  feems,  been  hereditary  in  the 
family,  and  indeed  followed  by  mo'l  of  the  inhabitants- 
of  this  coaft.  This  was  the  more  dangerous  for  trading 
veffels,  as  the  land  breezes  do  not  here  extend  m.ore 
than  40  mi'es  out  at  fea,  fo  that  the  ftiips  are  obliged 
to  keep  within  fight  of  land  ;  and  there  was  not  a 
creek,  harbour,  bay,  or  mouth  of  a  ri-/er  along  the 
whole  coaft  of  his  dominions,  where  Angria  had  not 
erefted  fortifications,  botlr  as  Rations  of  difcovery,  and 
places  of  refuge  to  his  vefftls.  His  Heet  confided  of 
two  kinds  of  veffels  peculiar  to  this  country,  named 
jrrah  and  ^allivat^.  The  former  have  generally  two  „  r  ■„.•»_ 
malls,  though  (ome  have  three  ;  the  htter  being  about  of  hia 
^00  tons  burthen,  and  the  former  150.  They  are  fleet, 
built  to  draw  little  water,  being  very  broad  in  propoi;- 
tiou  to  their  length  ;  but  narrowing  from  the  middle 
to  the  end,  where,  inftead  of  bows,  they  have  a  prowr 
projefting  like  a  Mediterranean  galley,  and  covered 
with  a  ftrong  deck  level  with  the  main  deck  of  the 
veffel,  from  wh  ch  it  is  fep^rated  by  a  bulkhead  that 
terminates  the  fore  caftle.  As  this  conflruftion  fub- 
jcfts  the  grab  to  pitch  violently  when  failing  againtl 
a  head  fea,  the  deck  of  the  prow  is  not  inclofed  witln 
fides  as  the  reft  of  the  vcfiel,  but  remains  bare,  that 
the  water  which  comes  upon  it  may  p-jfs  off  without 
interruprion.  Two  pieces  of  cannon  are  mounted  on 
the  main  deck  under  the  forecallle,  carrying  balls  of 
nine  or  twelve  pounds,  which  point  forwards  through 
port-hoks  cut  in  the  bulk  head,  and  fire  over  the  prow  ; 
thofe  of  the  broad-fide  are  from  fix  to  nine  pounders. 
The  gallivats  are  large  row-boats  built  like  the  grabj 
but  fmaller  ;  the  largeft  fcarce  exceeding  70  tons  bur- 
den. They  have  two  maf  s,  the  mizeii  fllghtly  madej  ~ 
and  the  main-maft  bearing  one  large  and  triangular  fail. 
In  general  they  are  covered  with  a  fpar-deck  made  of 
fplit  bamboes,  and  carry  only  paterreroes  fixed  on  fwi- 
vels  in  the  gunnel  of  the  vefTel ;  but  thoTe  of' a  larger 
fize  have  a  fixed  deck,  on  which  they  mount  fix  or- 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  from  two  to  four  pounders. 
They  have  40  or  ^o  ftout  oars,  by  which  they  may 
be  moved  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 

Angria  had  commonly  a  fleet  of  eight  or  ten  grabs, 
with    40   or   50   gallivats  ;   which    flipped  their  cables! 
and  put  out  to  fea  as  foon  as  any  veffel  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  come   within   fight   of  the    port  or  bay  where 
they  lay.      If  the   wind  blew  with  any  ftren^th,  their 
coiiftruftlon  enabled  thera  to  fail   very   fwiftly  :   but  if 
it  was  calm,  the  gallivats  rowed,  and  towed  the  grabs. 
As  foon  as  they  came  within  gunfliot  of  the    enerny,        . 
they  affembled  aftern,  and  the  grabs  began  the  attack,     J'^'f'™^ 
firing  at  firft  only  at  the  mafts    and  choofing  the  moft  •  i-kin" 
advantageous  pofitions  for  this  purpofe.      If  the  veflel  fliip5« 
happen.-d  to  be  difmafted,  they  then  drew  nearer,  and 
battcied  her  on  all  fides  till  fhe   Ihuck  ;  but  if  tlie  de- 
fence was   obdinate,   they    fent  a  numb-r  of  gallivats- 
with  two  or  three  hundred  foldicrs  in  each,  who  board-* 
ed  from  all  quarters  fword  in  hand. 

This  piratical  (late  had  for  more  than  jo  years  been, 
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formidable  to  all  the  nations  in  Europe  ;  the  Englifli 
Eaft  India  company  had  kept  up  a  naval  force  for  the 
pioteflion  of  their  trade  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
50,000!.  annually,  and  after  all  found  it  fcarctly  ade- 
quate to  the  purpofe.  An  unfuccefsful  attempt  had 
been  made  in  17  17,  by  the  prelidency  of  Bombay,  a- 
gainft  the  forts  Geriah  and  Kennary,  the  principal 
ftrong  holds  of  Angiia. — Another  was  made  in  1  722, 
under  Admiral  Matthews,  againft  a  fort  named  Coila- 
bley,  about  15  leagues  fouth  of  Bombay;  but  this 
alfo  mifcarried  through  the  cowardice  and  treachery 
of  the  Portuguefe,  who  pretended  to  aflift  the  Englifh. 
In  1735  ^'^^^  Geriah  was  unfuccefsfully  attacked  by  a 
Dutch  armament  of  feven  fliips,  two  bomb-ketches, 
and  a  numerous  body  of  land  forces  ;  while  all  this 
time  the  piracies  of  Angria  went  on  fuccefsfully,  and 
not  only  trading  vefTtls,  but  even  men  of  war  belong- 
ing to  difFeient  nations,  were  captured  by  him,  parti- 
cul.irly  in  the  month  of  February  i  754,  when  three 
Dutch  flilps  of  50,  36,  and  18  guns,  were  burnt  or 
taken  by  the  piratical  fleet. 

This  laft  fncctfs  encouraged  Angiia  fo  much,   that 
he   began  to  build  vcfTcls  of  a  large  fize,  boafting  that 
he  (liould  be  mailer  of  the  Indian  feas.      The  Mahrat- 
las  having  implored  the  affiftance  of  the  Englifh  againft 
this  common  enemy.  Commodore  William  James  was 
fent  from  Bombay  on  the  22d  of  March    i755,   with 
the  Protcdor  of  44,  the  Swallow  of  16  guns,  and  two 
bomb  ketclies  ;  but  with  inftruftions  not  to  hazard  the 
fleet  by  attacking  any   of  the  pirate's  forts,  only   to 
blockade  the  hat  hours,  while  the  Mahratta  army  carried 
on  their  operations  by  land.     He  had  fcarce  begun  his 
voyage  when  he  fell  in  with  a  confideiable  fleet  of  the 
pirates,    which   he  would   certainly  have  taken,    had 
it  not  been  for  the  timidity  and  dilatory  behaviour  of 
his  allies,  who  could  not  by  any   means  be  induced  to 
follow   him.     They  had,  however,    invcfted  three  of 
the  forts,  but  after  a  very   (lir.nge   manner  ;  for  they 
durll  not  approach   nearer  than   two   miles,  and  even 
there  entrenched  themfelves  up  to  the  chin,  to  be  fe- 
cure  againft  the  fire  of  the  fort,  which  they  returned 
only   with  one   four  pounder.     The  commodore,  pro- 
voked at  this  pufillanimous  behaviour,  determined,  for 
the  honour  of  the  Britilh  arms,  to  exceed  the   orders 
he  had   got.      Running   within    1 00   yards  of  a   fort 
named   Severndroog,    he  in  a   few  hours  ruined   the 
walls,  and  fet  it  on  lire  ;  a  pcwdet  magazine  alfo  blow- 
ing up,  the  people,  to  the  number  of  about  1000,  a- 
bandoning  the  place,  and  embarking  on  board  of  eight 
large  boats,  attempted  to  make  their  efcape  to  ansther 
fort  named   Goa,  but  were   all   intercepted  and  made 
piifoners  by  the  Englifh.     The  whole  force  of  the  at- 
tack being  then  turned  upon  Goa,  a  white  flag  was 
foon  hung  out  as  a  fignal  to  furrender.  The  governor, 
however,  did  not  think  proper  to  wait  the  event  of  a 
capitulation,  but  without  delay  pafled  over  to  Severn- 
droog, where   he  hoped  to   be  able  to  maintain  his 
ground  notwithflanding  the  ruinous  ilate  of  the  forti- 
cations.     The  6re  was  now   renewed   againft  this  for- 
trefs;  and  the  feamen  having  cut  a  paflage  through  one 
of  the  gates  with  their  axes,  the  garrifon  foon  Inrren- 
dered,   at  the  fame  time  that  two  other  forts  befiegcd 
by  the  Mahrattas  hung  out  flags  of  truce  and  capitu- 
lated :  and  thus  were  four  of  Angria's  forts,  for  fo 
many  years  deemed  imp regnable,  fubdued  in  one  day. 
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Thefe  fucceiteswere  followed  by  the  furrender  of  Ban-      I 
coote,  a  ftrong  fortified  iflandnow  called  Fort  Vidoria,  *"" 
and  which  the  Englifh  retained  in  poflcfliin  ;  but  thc^, 
other   forts  were  delivered  up  to  the  Mahrattas.     Onfl,,,, 
the  arrival  of  Admiral  Watfon  in  the  beginning  of  No-duei 
vtmber  1755,  it  was  determined  to  root  out  the  pirate'^''' 
at  once,  by  attacking  Geriah  the  capital  cf  his  domi-       ' 
nions  ;  but  it  was  fo  long  fince  'any   Engllftimen  had 
feen  this  place,  and  the  reports  of  its  ftrength  had  been 
fo  much  exaggerated,  that  is  was  thoucht  proper  to 
reconnoitre  it  before  any  attack  was  made.     This  wa» 
done  by  Commodore  James;  who  havi  g  reported  that 
the  fort,  though  ftrong,  was  far  from  being  inacceflible 
or  impregnable,    it  was  refolved  to  profecute  the  en- 
terprlze  with  the  utmofl  expedition   and  vigour.      It 
was  therefore  attacked  by  fuch  a  formidable  fleet,  that 
Angria,  lofing  courage  at  their  approach,    fled  to  the 
Mahrattas,  leaving  Geriah  to  be  defended  by  his  bro- 
ther.    The  fort,  however,  was  foon  obliged  to  furren- 
der, with  no  more  lofa  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh  than 
19  men  killed  and  wounded  :   but  it  was  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged, that  this  fuccefs  was   owing    principally 
to  the  terror  of  the  garrifon  cccafioned  by  fuch  a  vio- 
lent  cannonade ;    for   their  fortifications  appeared  to 
have  been  proof  againft  the  utmoft  efforts  of  an  ene- 
my.    All  the  ramparts  of  this  fort  were  either  cut  out 
of  the  folid  rock,  or  built  of  ftones  at  leaft   ten  feet 
long  laid  edgeways. 

In  this  fortrefs  were  found  200  pieces  of  brafs  can- 
non, with  fix  brafs  mortars,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  military  ftores,  befides  money  and 
effeCls  to  the  value  of  125,000!.  Angria's  fleet  was 
entirely  delltoycd,  one  of  the  fhips  having  been  fet 
on  fire  by  a  (hell  from  the  Englifli  fleet,  and  the  flames 
having  fprcad  from  thence  to  all  the  reft.  About  2000 
people  were  made  prifoncrs  ;  among  whom  were  the 
wife,  children,  mother,  biother,  and  admiral  of  the  pi- 
rate :  but  they  were  treated  with  the  greateft  clemency  ; 
and  his  family,  at  their  own  requeft,  continued  under 
the  proteftion  of  the  Englilh  at  Geriah.  All  the 
other  forts  belonging  to  Angria  foon  fubmitttd  ;  fo 
that  his  power  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  was  entirely 
annihilated. 

While  the  affairs  of  the  Englifh  went  on  thus  fuc-  M- 
cefofully,  M.  Buffy  had  been  conftantly  employed  near"'™ 
the  perfon  of  Salabat-zing,  whom  he  had  ferved  in  much  ^jng 
the  fame  manner  that  the  Engliftt  had  Mahomed  All 
Cawn.  As  he  made  ufe  of  his  influence  with  that 
prince,  however,  to  enlarge  the  pofTefTions  of  the 
French,  and  was  continually  making  exorbitant  de- 
mands upon  him,  the  prime  mlnlfter  of  Salabat-zing  at 
length  repreftntcd  to  him  the  danger  and  fhame  of  al- 
lowing a  fmal!  body  of  foreigners  thus  to  give  law  to 
a  great  prince  ;  and  having  formed  a  powerful  combi- 
nation againft  the  French,  at  laft  obtained  an  order 
for  their  difmlftion.  M.  BufTy  took  his  leave  without 
any  marks  of  dlfguft,  having  under  his  command 
about  600  Europeans,  with  5000  fepoys,  and  a  fine 
train  of  artillery.  H  Is  enemies,  however,  had  no  mind 
to  allow  him  to  depart  in  fafety  ;  and  therefore  fent 
orders  to  all  the  Poly  gars  to  oppofe  their  palTage, 
fending  6000  Mahrattas  after  them  to  harafs  them  on 
their  march. 

Notwithftanding  this  oppofition,  M.  BufTy  reached 
HyJrabad  with  very  little  lofs.     Here  he  took  pof- 
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feffion  of  a  garden  formerly  belonging  to  the  kings  of 
Golconda,  where  he  rcfolved  to  keep  his  pod  until 
fuccouis  Ihould  arrive  from  Pondicherry  and  Maluli- 
patam.  Here  Salabat-zing  propofed  to  attack  him  ; 
and  the  better  to  attain  his  pnrpofe,  appHed  to  the 
Enghlh  prefidency  at  Madras  for  a  body  of  troops  to 
afCtl  him  in  this  fervice.  Nothing  could  be  more 
agrteabk  to  thofe  who  had  the  power  at  that  place 
than  fuch  an  invitation  ;  and  a  detachment  of  4C0  Eu- 
ropeans and  1500  fepoys  was  on  the  point  of  being 
ordered  to  the  aflillance  of  Saiabat-zing,  when  expreffes 
from  Bengal  informed  them  of  the  greateli  danger 
that  had  ever  threatened  the  Britiih  fettlements  in  In- 
doftan. 

This  danger  arofe  from  the  difpleafure  of  Surajah 
Dowla  the  new  nabob  of  Bengal.  His  grandfather 
Aliverdy  Khan  having  died  in  April  or  May  1756, 
Surajah  fucceeded  to  the  nabobfliip  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
har,  and  Orixa.  He  was  congratulated  on  his  accef- 
fion  by  Mr  Drake  the  Englilh  prefident  at  Calcutta, 
who  cequelied  his  favour  and  protection  in  behalf  of 
his  countrymen.  This  was  readily  promiftd,  even  to 
a  greater  degree  than  what  had  been  ihown  by  his 
grandfather  ;  but  in  a  (liort  time  his  refentment  was 
incurred  by  the  imprifonment,  as  it  is  faid,  of  Omi- 
chund,  an  eminent  Gentoo  merchant,  who  had  lived 
feveral  years  under  the  protcftion  of  the  Englilh  go- 
vernment at  Calcutta.  Of  this,  however,  Surajah 
Dowla  did  not  direftly  complain  ;  but  founded  his 
pretence  of  war  upon  the  corduft  of  the  Englifh  in 
repairing  the  fortifications  of  Calcutta  ;  which  indeed 
was  abfolutcly  neceffary  on  account  of  the  great  like- 
lihood of  a  war  with  the  French.  On  this  account, 
however,  the  nabob  fignitied  his  difpleafure,  and 
threatened  an  attack  if  the  works  were  not  inftaatly 
demolilhed.  With  this  requifition  the  prefident  and 
council  pretended  to  comply  ;  but  neverthclefs  went 
on  with  their  works,  applying  lirfl  to  the  French  and 
then  to  the  Dutch  for  affiftance  ;  but  as  n-^ither  of 
thefe  nations  thought  proper  to  interfere,  the  Englifh 
were  obliged  to  (land  alone  in  the  quarrel. 

Surajah  Dowla  took  the  field  on  the  30th  of  May 
1756,  with  an  army  of  40,000  foot,  30,000  horfe, 
and  400  elephants ;  and  on  the  zd  of  Jime  detached 
20,000  men  to  invert  the  Englilh  fort  at  CaflTumbazar, 
a  large  town  fituated  on  an  ifland  formed  by  the 
weflern  branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  fort  was  regular- 
ly built,  with  60  cannon,  and  defended  by  300  men, 
but  principally  fepoys.  The  nabob  pretending  a  di- 
fire  to  treat,  Mr  Watts  the  chief  of  the  faftory  was 
perfuadcd  to  put  himfelf  in  his  power  ;  ivhich  he  had 
no  fooncr  done,  than  he  was  made  a  clofe  prifoner, 
along  with  Mr  Batfon  a  furgeou  who  accompanied 
him.  The  two  prifoncrs  were  treated  with  great  in- 
dignity, and  threatened  with  death  ;  but  two  of  the 
council  who  had  been  fent  for  bv  the  tyrant's  com- 
mand were  fent  back  again,  with  orders  to  perfuade 
the  people  of  the  faftory  to  furrender  it  at  difcretion. 
This  propofal  met  with  great  oppofiiion  in  the  coun- 
cil ;  but  was  at  laft  complied  with,  thou  ;h  very  little 
to  the  advantage  c  f  the  prifoners  ;  for  they  were  not 
only  deprived  <  f  every  thing  tliey  pofTelfed,  but  drip- 
ped alraoO  naked,  and  fent  to  Huq'.i:ly,  wheie  they 
were  clofely  confined. 

The  nabob,  encouraged   by  this  fuccefs,  marched 
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direftly  tn  Calcutta,  which  he  inverted  on   the  I  yth. 
Though  he  now  threatened  to   drive  the   Englirti  tn-  ' 
tirely  out  of  his  dominions,  yet  he  propofed  an  accom- 
modation with  Mr  Drake,  provided  he  would  pay  him 
his  duty   upon   the  trade   for  15  years,  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  his  army,   and   deliver  up   the    Indian  mer- 
chants who  were  in   the  fort.      This  being  refuftd,  a  Calcut'a 
fiege  commenced,  and  the  place   was   taken  in  three '■''^'^"'*"'^ 
days    through  the   treachery   of  the   Dutch    guard  ♦  yf"''"f|^" 
who  had  the  charge  of  a  gate.     The  nabob  promifedrrifuSo- 
on  the  word  of  a  folditr,  that  no  harm  fhonld  be  done  "ted. 
the   Englifli  ;   neverthelefs  they  were  Ihut   up  in  a  pri-  *  ^-^  ^'^' 
fon  fo  ftrait,  that  out  of  146   all   perirtied  in  a  fmgls '""''■   . 
night  for  want  of  air  but  22.      It  was  not,   however, 
fuppolcd  that  any  maffacre  at  this  time  was  intended  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  only  gave  orders  to  confine 
the  prifoners  clofely  for  the  night,  without  taking  into 
confideration  whether  the  place  they  were  confined  in 
was  large  or  fmall. 

The  news  of  this  difarter  put  an  end  to  the  exnecll- 
tion    projected  againrt   M.  Buffy  ;    and  Colonel  Clive        ^ 
was    in'^antly    dlfpatched  to  Bengal  with   400    Euro- iixrcditiru 
peans  and    1000    fepnvs,    on   baard  of  the  fleet  com- "f  admiral 
manded  by   Admiral  Watfon.      They  did    not  arrive  ^'^'tfon 
till  the  I5lh  of  December,  at  a  village  called /^.vAz,  fitu- ^,"j'^°'°' 
ated  on  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  inhabitants  a^ninft  the 
ot  Calcutta  had   taken  refuge   after   their   misfoi  tune,  nabob. 
Their  firft  operations  were  againft  the  forts  Bulbudgia, 
Tauna,  Fort- William,  and  Calcutta  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.     All  thefe  were  reduced  almoll  as  foon  as 
they  could  approach  them.      An  expedition  was  then 
propofed   againft    Huegley,   a  large    town    about    60 
miles  above  Calcutta,  and  the  place  of  rendezvous   for 
all  nations  who  traded  to  Bengal  ;   its  warehoufes  and 
fliops  being  always  filled   with  the  richell  merclundife 
of  the  country.    This  waslikewife  eafily  reduced  ;  and 
the  city  was  dertroytd,   with  the  granaries  and   rtore- 
houfes  of  fait  feated  on  each  lide  the  river;  which  proved 
very  detrimental  to  the  nabob,   as  depriving  him  of 
the  means  of  fubfillence  for  his  army.  % 

Surajah    Dowla,     enraged    at    this    fuccefs  of  the 
Englifli,  now  feemed  determined  to  crulh  them  at  once 
by   a  gener.ll   engagement.      From  this,  however,   he 
was   intimidated  by   a  fucccfsful  attack  on  his   camp, 
which  foon  induced  him  to  conclude  a  treaty.     This        «o 
took  place  on  the  9th  of    February  1757,  on  the  fol- Treaty  con- 
lowing    conditions.    I.  That    the    privileges    and   im- '^'"dedwith 
munities  granted  to  the  Englifli  by  the  king  (Mog;d)  '"'"' 
fltould  not  be  difputed.    2.  That  all  goods  with  Englifh 
orders  ihould    pafs,   by  land  or  water,  free  of  a.^y  tax, 
fee,  or  impofition.  3.  All  the  Company's  faftories  which 
had  been  feized  by  the  nabob  ihould  hi  reilored  ;  an.i 
the   goods,   miiney,    and  effeAs  which  had  been  plun- 
dered, fliould  be  accounted   for.     4.  That  the  Englifli 
fliould    have    permiflion    to    fortify  Calcutta   as   they 
thought  proper,      j.  They  fliouid  alio  ha.e  liberty  to 
coin  their  o.vn  impTrta  of  bullion  and  g  -Id.  -j 

As  certain  inttlliaenre  was  now  rfceivedof  a  war  be-  W.»r  with 
tween  France  and  England,  the  firll;  objed  that  na- ''^^  French-, 
turally  occurred,  after  the  conclnfion  pf  this  treaty, 
was  the  reduftlon  of  the  French  power  in  the  cafl  ; 
in  confequtnce  of  which  it  was  reprcLnled  to  Admiral 
Watfon,  by  a  committee  of  the  council  of  Bencral,  that 
this  was  the  only  opportunity  he  perhaps  mighc  ever 
have  of  acting  oftcnfively  againlt  them.  An  attack 
B  b  would 
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India,     would   therefore     immeiliitcly    have    been   made    on 

'-""V Chandernagore,  had  not  a  deputation  arrived  from  that 

place,  rtqiR'ilini^  a  nL-utrality  in  ihib  part  of  the  world 
until  matters   (k>uld   be    finally    decided   in    Europe. 
The  uegoeiatioii,    however,   was  broken  off  on  a  fug- 
peiHon   that  tlie' g;overntncnt  of  Chiindeinagore,  being 
ful  ordinate   to  that  of  Pondlcherry,  could  not  render 
any  trai.faftion  of  this  kind  valid.      It  reitiained  there- 
yt         fore  only  to  obtain  the  coiifent  of  the   nabob  to  lu'.ke 
The  rub  b  an  attack  upon    this  p'ace  :  but  this  feemcd  not  likely 
crm,)a    s    to  be  got;    for  in   ten  days  after  the  conc'ufion  of  the 
|!{j'"-^^°t- treaty,  he  feut  a  letter  to  the  admiral,  complaining  of 
'    ■  his  intention.     "   It  appears  (fays  he)  that  you  have  a 

dcfign  to  bcfi-,'ge  the  French  factory  near  Houghley, 
and  to  commence  hoflilities  againll  that  nation.  '1  his 
is  contrary  to  all  rule  and  cnllom,  that  yon  (liuuld 
bring  your  animohties  and  differences  into  my  country  ; 
for  it  has  never  been  known,  fince  the  days  of  Timur, 
that  tht  Europeans  made  war  upon  one  another  in  the 
king's  dominions.  If  yon  are  determined  to  beliege 
theVrench  fatlorief,  I  fhall  be  neccffuated,  in  honour 
nnd  duty  to  my  king,  to  affill  them  with  my  troops. 
You  are  ctrtainly  bound  to  abide  by  your  part  of  tiie 
.treaty  ftrlttly,  and  never  to  attempt  or  be  the  occafion 
of  any  troubles  or  dilluibances  in  future  within  the 
provinces  under  my  jurifdiftion,  &c."  To  this  Ad- 
miral Watfon  replied,  that  "  he  was  ready  to  dcfill 
from  his  intended  enterprize  if  the  French  woidd  a- 
prec  to  a  folid  treaty  of  neutrality  ;  or  if  the  nabob,  as 
/oubahdar  (viceroy)  of  Bengal,  would,  under  his  hand, 
guarantee  this  treaty,  and  promift  to  proteft  the  En- 
glifit  from  any  attempts  made  by  the  French  againll 
their  fettlements  in  his  abfence."  This  letter  did  not 
prove  fatisfaftory  ;  the  nabob  having  been  informed 
by  the  French  agent,  that  the  Englilh  defigned  to 
turn  their  arms  againll  him  as  foon  as  they  had  made 
themfclves  mafteis  of  Chandernagore.  This  was  llre- 
ntioufly  denied  by  the  admiral  ;  and  a  number  of  let- 
ters pafTed  between  him  and  the  nabob,  in  one  of 
which  the  latter  made  ufe  of  the  following  exprelfions, 
which  were  fuppofed  to  imply  a  tacit  confent  that 
Chandernagore  fliould  be  attacked.  "My  forbidding 
war  on  my  borders  was  becaufe  the  French  were  my 
tenants,  and  upon  this  affair  delired  my  proteftion  : 
on  this  I  wrote  to  you  to  make  peace,  and  no  inten- 
tion had  I  of  favouring  or  affifting  them.  You  have 
undcrllarding  and  generofity:  if  your  enemy  with  an 
upright  heart  claims  your  protection,  you  will  give 
him  his  life  ;  but  then  you  mull  be  tuell  fatisfied  of  the 
innocence  of  his  intentions;  if  not,  then  whatfoever 
'  you  think  right,  that  do." 

Havin<T  thus,  as  was  fuppofed,  obtained  the  con- 
fent of  the  nabob,  an  attack  was  made  on  Chanderna- 
feen  by  the  gore,  which  was  foon  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  capi- 
JingliJh.  tulating  ;  though  the  French  made  a  gallant  defence, 
and,  as  Mr  Ives  informs  us,  "  Hood  to  their  guns  as 
long  as  they  had  any  to  fire."  A  melTenger  was  dif- 
patchcd  with  the  news  to  Snrajah  Dowla  three  days 
after  the  place  had  furrendcred,  intimating  alfo  that 
the  French  had  been  purfued  I'orae  way  up  the  country. 
This  intelligence,  however,  fcemed  to  be  by  no  means 
agreeable,  as  he  could  fcarce  be  induced  to  return  an 
anfwcr.  At  lall  he  pretended  difpleafure  on  account 
of  thedefign  of  the  Englilh  to  infringe  the  treaties, 
and  complained   that   they  had  ravaged  fome  parts  of 
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his  dominion*.  This  was  denied  on  the  part  of  the  'ndii 
admiral ;  who  in  his  turn  accufed  the  nabob  of  breach  ''  ""/" 
of  promife,  and  negleft  In  fullilling  his  engagements. 
The  lall  letter  lent  by  Admiral  Watfon  to  the  nabob, 
of  date  igtii  April  1757,  concludes  in  this  manner. 
"  Let  me  again  repeat  to  you,  that  I  have  no  other 
views  than  that  of  peace.  The  gathering  together  of 
riches  is  what  I  defpile  ;  and  I  call  on  God,  who  fees 
and  knows  the  fpring  of  all  our  aftions,  and  to  whon"» 
you  and  I  mull  one  day  anfiver,  to  witnefs  to  the 
truth  of  what  I  now  write:  therefore,  if  you  would  have 
me  believe  that  you  wifh  for  peace  as  mvich  as  I  do, 
no- longer  let  it  be  the  fubjeft  of  our  correfpondeiice  for 
me  to  afk  the  fullilment  of  our  treaty,  and  you  to 
promife  and  not  perform  it;  but  immediately  fulfil  all 
your  engagements  :  thus  let  peace  flourilh  and  fpread 
throughout  all  your  country,  and  mjke  your  people 
happy  in  the  retftablilhmenc  of  their  trade,  which 
has  iuffered  by  a  ruinous  and  deltrutlive  war."  From 
this  time  both  parties  made  preparations  for  war.  The 
nabob  returned  no  anfwer  till  the  13th  of  June,  when 
he  fent  the  following  declaration  of  war.  "  According 
to  my  promlfes,  and  the  agreement  made  between  us, 
I  have  duly  rendered  every  thing  to  Mr  Watts,  ex- 
cept a  very  fm^U  remainder  :  Notvvithllanding  this,  Mr 
Watts,  and  the  rell  of  the  council  of  the  faftory  at 
Caflcrnbuzar,  under  the  pretence  of  going  to  take  the 
air  in  their  gardens,  fled  away  in  the  niglit.  This  ig 
an  evident  mark  of  deceit,  and  of  an  intention  to  break 
the  treaty.  I  am  convinced  It  could  not  have  hap- 
pened without  your  knowledge,  nor  without  your  ad- 
vice. I  all  along  expcfted  fomething  cf  this  kind,  and 
for  that  reafon  I  would  not  recal  my  forces  from 
Plaffey,  expcdllng  fome  treachery.  1  praife  God, 
that  the  breach  of  the  treaty  has  not  been  on  my 
part,"  &c.  _  _  ,^ 

Nothing  lefs  was  now  refolved   on   in  the  Englilh  The dep 
council  at  Calcutta  than  the  dcpofillon  of  the  nabob  ;  ''"°"  ° 
which  at  tliis  time  appeared  pradicable,  by  fupporting'  c,!**  • 
the   prctenfions   of  Mcer  JatTier  All  Cawn,    who   had  „„, 
with  other  noblemen  entered  into  a  conlpiracy  againll 
him.      Meer  Jafficr  had  married  the  filler  of  Allvcrdy 
Cawn,  the  predecelTor  of  Surajah  Dowla;  and  was  novf 
fupported   In   his  prctenfions   by   the   general  of  the 
horfe,  and  by  Jugget  Sect   the   nabob's  banker,  who 
was  reckoned  the  richell   merchant  in  all  India.      By 
thefe  three  leading  men  the  defign  was  communicated 
to  Mr  Watts  the  Engliih  refidtnt  at  the  nabob's  court, 
and  by  him  to  Colonel  Clive  and  the  fccret  committee 
at  Calcutta.      The  management  of  the  affair  being  left 
to  Mr  Watts  and  Mr  Clive,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
communicate  the  fecret  to  Omichund,  through  whom 
the  necefiaty  correfpondence  might  becarrried  on  with 
Meer  Jafficr.      This  agent   proved  fo  avaricious,   that  Avarici 
it  was  refolved  to  ferve  him  in   his  own  way  ;  and  by  ous  an( 
a  piece  of  treach'^ry  to  him  alfo,   to  gain   their  point  trenche 
with  both  parties.     Two  treaties  were  therefore  writ-  "^■'■^^'^ 
ten  out  ;  In   one  of  which  it  was   promifed  to   comply  ^(^^^^^j  , 
with  Omichund's  demand,   hut  in   the  other  his  name  the  En 
was  not  even  mentioned;  and  both  thefe  treaties  were  lifli. 
figned  by  all  the  principal  pejfons  concerned,  Admiral 
Watfon   alone   excepted,   whom   no  political  motives 
could  influence  to  fign  an  agreement  which  he  did  not 
mean  to  keep.      Thefe  treaties,    the  lame  in  every  re- 
fped  excepting   as  to  Omichund's  affair,   were  to  the 

following 
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I.  All   the   effefls  and   faftoriea     formed  of  the   nabob's  efcapc,  he  inarched  ajjain   to 

lours  of  joining 


followinpf  purpofe 

btlongintr  to  the  province  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  O- 
rixa,  (ball  remain  in  poffeffion  of  the  Englifh,  nor 
d  with  fiwul'l  3My  more  French  tver  be  allowed  to  fettle  in 
r  Jaf-  thefe  prrvinces.  2.  In  confideration  of  the  lofTes  fu- 
ftained  by  the  Englifli  companv  by  the  capture  and 
plunder  of  Calcutta,  he  agreed  to  pay  one  crore  of 
rupees,  or  L.  1,250,000  llerllng.  3.  For  the  effefts 
plundered  from  the  Englifh  at  Calcutta,  he  engaged 
to  pay  50  lack  of  rupees,  or  L.  625,000.  4.  For  the 
eftcdi  plundered  from  the  Gentoos,  Moors,  and  other 
inhabitants    of   Calcutta,    20    lack,    or    L.  250,000. 

7.  For  the  eftefts  plundered  from  the  American  mer- 
chants, inhabitants  ofCslcutta,feveH  lack,  or L. 87, 500. 

8.  The  diftribution  of  all  thefe  furas  to  be  left  to  Ad- 
miral Watfon,  C.)l  >nel  Clive,  Roger  Drake,  WiUinm 
Watts,  James  Kilpatrick,  and  Richard  Becher,  Efqnires, 
to  be  dilpofed  of  by  them  to  whom  they  think  pro- 
per. 

All  things  being  now  in  readinefs.  Colonel  Clive  be- 
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his  afii'lance,  and  was  within  a  fev 


him  when  he  was  taken.  Three  days  after  he  was 
purfued  by  Major  Eyre  Coote  at  the  head  of  223 
Europeans,  three  companies  of  Sepoys,  50  Lafcars  or 
Indian  faiiors,  and  10  Marmutty  mtn  or  pioneers  to 
clear  the  roads,  together  with  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
fix  pounders.  On  this  expedition  the  major  exerted 
his  utmoft  dili;4tnce  to  overtake  his  antagonill,  and 
fpent  a  very  confiderable  fpacc  of  time  in  the  puifuit ; 
for  though  he  let  out  on  the  6th  of  July,  he  did  not 
return  to  Muxadabad  till  the  l  ft  of  September.  Mr 
Law,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  ;  but 
though  the  major  did  not  fucceed  in  what  was  propo- 
fed  as  the  principal  end  of  his  expedition,  he  was  ne- 
verthelefs,  fays  Mr  Ives,  of  confiderable  fervice  to  the 
company  and  to  his  country  in  general.  He  had 
obliged  Ramnarain,  the  molt  powerful  rajah  in  the 
country,  to  fwcar  allegiance  to  Mccr  Jaffier  ;  he  laid 
open  the  interior  ftate  of  the  northern  provinces  ;  and, 
lade-  gan  his  march  aTainl't  Surajah  Dowla  on   the  13th  of     in  conjunftion  with  Mr  Johnllone,   orave  the  companv 
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June,  the  very  day  on  which  Surajah  Dowla  fent  off 
his  laft  letter  for  Admiral  \Vat(on.  Before  any  ait  of 
hoftility  was  committeJ,  however.  Colonel  Clive  wrote 
the  nabob  a  letier.  upbraiding  him  with  his  condudt, 
and  telling  him  at  lad,  that  "  the  rains  being  fo  near, 
and  it  req.iiring  many  days  to  receive  an  anfwer,  he 
had  found  it  necclTary  to  wait  upon  him  immediately." 
This  was  followed  by  the  decifive  aillon  at  Plafley  j  in 
which  the  treachety  of  Mecr  Jaffier,  who  commanded 
part  of  the  nabob's  troops,  and  ilood  neuter  during  the 
engagement,  undoubtedly  rendered  the  vidlory  more 
eafily  acquired  than  it  would  otherwife  have  been. 
The  unfortunate  nabob  fled  to  his  capital  with  a  few 
that  continued  faithful  to  him.  He  reached  the 
city  in  a  few  hours  ;  but  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe 
there,  left  it  the  following  evening,  difguifed  like 
a  Faquir,  with  only  two  attendants.  By  thefe  he 
appears  to  have  been  abandoned  and  even  robbed  ;  for 
hn  the  3d  (.f  July  he  was  found  wandering  futfaktn 
and  almull  naked  on  the  road  to  Patna.      Next  day  he 


fome  infight  into  the   faltpetre   bulincfs,  from  wliicii 
fuch  advantages  have  fince  been  derived  to  the  public.  80 

Before  the  return  of  Mijor  Coote,  Admiral  Pocock  °°"''  "^ 

a 
Watfon, 


had  fucceeded  to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  in  confe- *'''"' 


qurnce  of  the  deceafe  of  Admiral  Watfon,  who  died  on 
the  i6ih  of  Auguft.  The  joy  of  the  Britida  was  con- 
fiderably  damped  by  the  lofs  of  this  gentleman,  who 
had  gained  a  great  and  deferved  reputation  both  in  the 
military  line  and  every  other,  ffews  were  alio  re- 
ceived, that  the  French  had  been  very  fuccefsfiil  on 
the  coall  of  Coromandel.  Salabat-zing,  as  has  already 
been  obferved,  had  applied  to  the  Englilh  for  affiil- 
ance  againft  the  French  ;  but  as  they  were  prevented 
from  performing  their  agreement  by  the  di  alter  at 
Calcutta,  he  found  himfelf  under  a  nectfilty  of  accom- 
modating the  differences  with  his  former  friends,  aiij 
to  admit  them  again  into  his  fervice.  M.  Bu.Ty  was 
now  reinforced  by  the  troops  under  M.  Law  ;  who 
had   collected   as   many    Europeans  in   his  journey 
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.  as 
made  up  500  with  thofc  he  had  at  firft.      With 
was  brought  back  to  Muxadabad;  and  a  few  hours  af-     he  undertook  to  reduce  the  Englidi  factories  of  Inge- th'e "^French 
ter  privately  beheaded  by  Meer  Jafficr's  elded  fon,  to     ram,  Bandermalanka,  and  Vizagapatnam.    As  none  of""  the  Co- 
whoft  caie  he  had  been  committed.    The  ufurpertook 
pofrtifion  of  the  capital  in  triumph;  and  on  the  29tli 
of  June  Colonel  Clive  went  to  the  palace,  and  in  pre- 
fence  of  the  rajahs  and  grandees  of  the  court   folemn- 
ly  handed   him  to  the   mulnud  or   carpet   and    throne 
of  ftate,  where  he  was  unanimouflv  faluted  foubahdar 
or  nabob,  and  received  the  fubniiifion  of  all  prefent. 
While  thefe  traniaclions  were  going  forward  with 
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J  *;  the  nabob,  the  utmoft  efforts  were  ufed  to  expel  the 
eft  of  French  entirely  from  Bengal.  By  the  articles  of  ca- 
jIW.  pitulation  at  Chandernagore,  the  wiiole  of  that  garri- 
fon  were  to  continue  prifoners  of  war;  but  about  the 


the  two  former  places  were  in  any  flate  of  defence,  the '''""'"'^'^' 
greatell  part  of  the  company's  effeds  were  put  on"''"' 
fliipboard  on  the  fiift  alarm;  but  as  Vizagapatnam 
was  garrifoned  by  140  Europeans  and  420  Sepoys,  it 
was  fuppiifed  that  it  would  make  fome  defence.  If 
any  was  made,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  very 
trifling  ;  and  by  the  conqueil  of  this  the  French  be- 
came malters  of  all  the  coafls  from  Ganjam  to  MaffiiH- 


patnam.      In  the  fouthern   provinces  the  like  bad  fiic- 
cefs  attended  the  Britifli  caufe.      The  rebel  Polygars 
having   united   their   forces    againft  Mazuphe   Cawn, 
obtained   a   complete   viftory  over   him  ;  after  which 
time  of  figning  the  treaty,  Mr  Law  with  a  fmall  body     the  Englilb  fepoys,  being  prevailed  upon  to  quit   Ma- 
of  troops   made  his   efcape  out  of  CafTcmbuiear,  and     dura,   the   conqueror   fcizcd  upon  that   city  for  hiiii- 
bent  his  march  towards  Patna.     There  he   had  been     fclf 

In  the  beginning  of  1758,  the  French  made  an  at- 
tempt on  Triiichinopoli.  The  command  was  given 
to  M.  d'Autrenil,  wlio  inveflcd  the  place  with  900 
men  in  battalion,  with  4000  fepoys.  100  huffars,  and 
a  great  body  of  Indian  horfe.  Trinchinopoli  was  then 
in  no  condition  to  withfland  fuch  a  formidable  power, 
as  moll  of  the  gariifon  had  gone  to  beliege  M.idura 
B  b  2  onder 


There  he  had  been 
proteftcd  by  the  late  nabob  ;  and  on  the  commence- 
ment of  frefh  hollilities,  had  collected  about  2C0 
French,  the  only  remains  of  that  nation  in  Bengal,  to 
make  an  attempt  to  fuccourliim.  \Vith  thefe  he  was 
»'ithln  two  hours  march  of  Surajah  Dowia's  camp 
when  the  battle  of  Plaffey  was  fought:  on  hearing  the 
news  of  which  he  Hopped  ;  but  afterwards  being  in- 
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Wider  Captain  Gaillaud  ;  but  this  commander  having 
received  intelligence  of  the  danger,  marched  back  with 
all  his  forces,  and  entered  the  town  by  a  difficult  road 
»'hich  the  enemy  had  neglefted  to  guard;  and  the 
French  general,  difconcerted  by  this  fuccefsful  ma- 
rtf  uvre,  drew  off  his  forces,  and  returned  to  Pondi- 
cherry. 

This  fortunate  tranfaftion  was  fucceeded  by  the 
fiCRe  of  Madura  in  which  the  EngKfh  were  fo  vigo- 
oufly  repulfed,  that  Captain  CaiUaud  was  obliged  to 
turn  the  fiege  into  a  blockade  in  order  to  reduce  the 
place  by  famine.  But  before  any  progrefs  could  be 
made  in  this  way,  Mazuphe  Cawn  was  prevailed  upon 
to  give  it  up  for  the  fum  of  i  70,000  rupees.  A  large 
garrifon  of  fepoys  was  again  put  into  the  place,  and 
Captain  Caillaud  ntnrned  to  Trlnchinopoli. 

An  unfuccefbful  attempt  was  now  made  by  Colonel 
Ford  on  Ntllore,  a  large  town  furrouuded  by  a  tlilck 
mud-wall,  with  a  dry  ditch  on  all  fides  but  one,  where 
there  is  the  bed  of  a  river  always  c'ry  but  in  the  rainy 
feafon.  The  enterprife  is  faid  to  have  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful  through  the  unheard-of  cowardice  of  a  body  of 
fepoys,  who  having  Ihtltered  ihemfclves  in  a  ditch,  ab- 
folutily  rtfufed  to  llir  a  ftep  farther,  and  rather  chofe 
to  allow  the  reft  of  the  army  to  march  over  them  to 
the  afTault,  than  to  expoft  themfclves  to  danger.  Se- 
veral other  enterprifts  of  no  great  moment  were  un- 
dertaken ;  but  the  event  was  on  the  whole  unfavourable 
to  the  Englifli,  whofe  force  by  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign was  reduced  to  1718  men,  while  that  of  the 
French  amounted  to  3400  Europeans,  of  whom  1000 
Were  fent  to  Pondicherry. 

Both  parties  now  received  confiderable  reinforce- 
ments from  Europe  ;  Admiral  Pocock  being  joined 
on  the  24th  of  March  by  Commodore  Stevens  with  a 
fquadron  of  five  men  of  war,  and  the  French  by  nine 
men  of  war  and  two  frigates,  having  on  board  General 
Lally  with  a  large  body  of  troops.  The  Enghfh  ad- 
miral no  fooner  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  cope 
with  the  enemy  than  he  went  in  quefl.  of  them  ;  and 
an  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  French  were 
defeated  with  the  lofs  of  600  killed  and  a  great  many 
wounded,  while  the  Enghfh  had  only  29  killed  and  89 
wounded.  The  former  returned  to  Pondicherry,  where 
they  landed  their  men,  money,  and  troops.  After 
the  battle  three  of  the  Britifh  Captains  were  tried 
for  milbeliaviour,  and  two  of  them  difmifled  from 
the  command  of  their  fhips.  As  foon  as  his  vtflels 
were  refitted,  the  admiral  failed  again  in  quell  of  the 
enemy,  but  could  not  bring  them  to  an  adlion  be- 
fore the  3d  of  Auguft,  when  the  French  were  de- 
feated a  f-  cond  time,  with  the  lofs  of  25  1  killed  and 
6c2  wounded. 

Notwithftanding  this  fucccfs  at  fea,  the  Englifh 
were  greatly  deficient  in  land  forces  ;  the  re-eftablini- 
mcnt  of  their  affairs  in  Bengal  having  almoft  entirely 
drained  the  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Coiomandd  of 
the  troops  ntccifary  for  their  defence.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  was  the  lofs  of  Fort  St  David,  which 
General  I-ally  reduced,  deftrc  ying  the  fortifica- 
tions, demolifhing  alfo  the  adjacent  villages,  and  ra- 
vaging the  ct.untry  in  fuch  a  manner  as  filled  the  na- 
tives with  indignation,  and  in  the  end  prove  1  very  pre- 
iudicial  to  his  affairs.  He  proved  fuccefsful,  ho>vever, 
)a  the  redu'iij3!  of  DEvicoltah,  hut  was  cjbliged  to  re- 
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treat  vpith  lofs  from  before  Tanjore,  his  army  being  In^ 
greatly  diftreffed  for  wane  of  provlfions  ;  and  money  ~~~v" 
in  particular  being  fo  deficient,  that  on  the  7th  of 
Augull  the  French  feized  and  carried  into  Pondi- 
cherry a  large  Dutch  ihlp  from  Batavia,  bound  to 
Negapatnam,  and  took  out  of  her  about  L.  5000  in 
fpecie. 

From  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  French  daily  de- 
clined. On  their  retreat  from  Tanjore,  they  aban- 
doned the  idand  of  Seringham  ;  however,  they  took 
Tripafforc,  but  were  defeated  in  their  defigns  on  the 
important  poft  of  Chinglapet,  fituated  about  45  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Madras.  Their  next  enterprizei  on  Fort 
St  George  and  Madras  were  equally  unfuccelsful. 
The  latter  was  befieged  from  the  I  ztli  of  December 
1758  to  the  17th  of  February  1759,  when  they  were 
oblitjed  to  abandon  it  with  great  lofs  ;  which  dilafter 
greatly  contributed  to  deprefa  their  fpirits,  and  abate 
thofe  fanguine  hopes  they  had  entertained  of  beco- 
ming mallets  in  this  part  of  tlie  world. 

The  remainder  of  the  yeir  1759  proved  entirely  fa- 
vourable to  the  liritifh  arms.      M.  dAche  the  French 
admiral,  who  had   been  very  roughly  handled  by  Ad- 
miral Pocock   on   the  3d  ot  Augull  1758,   having  re- 
fitted his  fleet,    and   being  rciutorced  by  three  men  of 
war  at  the  iilanciS  ot  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  now  ven- 
tured once  moie    to   face    his   antagonill,   who  on  his 
part  did  nut  at  d'.\  decline  the  combat.    A  tliird  battle  p^^j^^^ 
enfued    on    the    loth    of  September    '759,   when  thefe^ted 
French,  notwithftanding  their  tuperiority  both  in  num- thirJ  'i 
ber  of  Ihips  and   weight  of  metal,  were  obliyed  to  rt-  ?  '"^" 
treat  with  confiderable  lofs;  having  1500  men   killed 
and  wounded,   while  thole  on   board  the  En^;lifh  fleet 
did  not   exceed  569.      By   the    lytitof  October  the 
Englilh   fleet    was   completely  refitted ;  and    Admiral 
Pocock  having  been  joined  by  a  reinforcement  of  four 
men  of  war,  foon  after  returned  to  England. 

All  this  time  the  unfortunate  General  Lally  had 
been  employed  in  uu'ucccfj^ful  endeavours  to  retrieve 
the  affairs  of  his  countrymen  :  ftlU,  however,  he  at- 
tempted to  aft  on  the  off.  nlive  ;  but  his  tate  was  at 
lall  decided  by  laying  fiege  to  Wandewaih,  which  had  l;  i|„  ^ 
lately  been  taken  by  Colonel  Coote.  The  advantage  feared 
in  numbers  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  French  ge- ^^*nde 
neral ;  the  Engliih  army  confiding  only  of  1700  Eu-* 
ropeans  including  artillery  and  cavalry,  while  the 
French  amounted  to  2200  Europeans.  The  auxilia- 
ries on  the  Englilh  fide  were  3000  black  troops,  while 
thofe  of  the  French  amounted  to  10,000  black  troops 
and  300  Caffres;  nor  was  the  odds  lefs  in  proportion 
in  the  artillery,  the  Englilh  bringing  into  the  field 
only  14  pieces  of  cannon  and  one  howitzer,  while  the 
French  had  25  pieces  in  the  field  and  five  on  their 
batteries  againll  the  fort.  I'hc  battle  began  about 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  22d  of  January  1760,  and  in 
three  hours  the  whole  French  army  gave  way  and  fled 
towards  tUelr  camp  ;  but  qiiilted  it  on  finding  them- 
feK'cs  purfued  by  the  Englilh,  who  look  all  tlieir  can- 
non except  three  fmall  pieces.  They  colleAed  them- 
frlves  under  the  walls  of  Cheltaput,  about  tS  miles 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  foon  after  retired  to  Pon- 
dicherry. Colonel  Coote  caufed  the  country  to  be 
wafted  to  the  very  gates  of  this  fortrelV  by  way  of  re- 
taliation for  what  the  French  had  done  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Madras.    He  then   fet  about  the  fiege  of 
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Cheltaput,  wliicli  furrtndcrcd  in  one  t!ay  :  a  confi- 
deiabk  detachment  of  the  ennny  wast  intercepted  by 
Captain  Smith  ;  the  Fort  of  Timmery  was  reduced 
by  Major  Monfon,  and  the  city  of  Arcot  by  Captain 
Wood.  This  lall  conqiielt  enabled  the  Englilh  to  re- 
ftore  the  nabob  to  his  dominions,  of  wliich  he  had 
been  deprived  by  the  French  ;  and  it  greatly  weak- 
ened both  the  Flench  ioice  and  interclt  in  India. 
M.  Lally,  in  the  mean  time,  had  recalled  his  foices 
from  Seringham,  by  which  means  ht  augmcnled  his 
army  with  500  Europeans.  All  thefe  were  noiv  (hut 
up  in  Pondichcrry,  which  was  bfcome  the  lall  hope  of 
the  French  in  India.  To  complete  their  misfortunes, 
Admiral  Cornllh  ariived  at  Madras  with  fix  men  of 
war ;  and  as  the  French  had  now  no  fleet  in  thtfe 
parts,  the  adniiial  readily  engaged  to  co-operate  with 
the  land  forces.  The  conftquence  was  the  reduftion 
of  Caiical,  Chellambium,  and  Verdachellum,  by  a 
ftrong  detachment  nnder  Major  Monfon  ;  while  Colo- 
nel Cuote  reduced  Pcrmucoil,  Alamperva,  and  Wal- 
dour.  Thus  he  was  at  laft  enabled  to  lay  fiege  to 
Pondicherty  itfell.  Previous  to  this,  however,  it  had 
been  blockaded  by  fea  and  land,  which  reduced  the 
plaee  to  great  llralts  for  want  of  provihons,  and  in- 
duced a  mutinous  difpofitlon  among  thegairifon.  The 
batteries  were  not  opened  till  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember 1760;  and  the  place  capitulated  on  tl)e  15th 
of  January  1761,  by  which  an  end  was^  put  to  the 
power  of  the  Fiench  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

While  the  Erglilh  were  thus  employed  in  cfFttlually 
reducing  the  power  of  their  rivals  in  every  part  of  In- 
dia, Meer  Jaffitr,  the  nabob  of  Bengal,  who  had  been 
raiftd  to  that  dignity  by  the  ruin  of  Siiiajah  Dowla, 
found  himfelf  in  a  very  difagreeable  filuation.  The 
trealure  of  the  late  nabob  had  been  vulned  at  no  lefs 
than  64  ciore  of  rupees,  about  .So  millions  fterllng  ; 
and  in  expLdlatior  ol  fueli  a  vail  lum,  Meer  Jaffier  had 
no  doubt  thouj^htlelsly  fubmitted  to  the  cnornrious  ex- 
aftions  of  the  Engllfh,  already  mentioned.  On  his 
acccflion  to  the  government,  however,  the  treafure  of 
which  lie  became  mailer  fell  fo  nuicli  fliort  of  expcdla- 
tlon,  that  he  could  by  no  means  fulfil  his  engagements 
to  them  and  fupply  the  expences  of  government  at  the 
fame  time.  This  foon  reduced  him  to  the  ncceffity  of 
mortgaging  his  revenues  to  fupply  prefent  demands  ; 
and  by  this  ruinous  expedient  he  put  it  out  of  his  own 
power  ever  to  extricate  himielf.  In  this  dilemma  his 
grandees  became  factious  and  difcontented,  his  army 
nmtinous  for  want  of  pay,  and  he  rendered  himielf  o- 
dious  to  his  fubjeCts  by  the  exaclions  he  was  nectffi- 
tated  to  lay  upon  them.  The  Engllfli,  who  for  their 
own  intereil  had  raiied  him  to  the  fujjreme  poAer,  no 
fooner  found  that  he  was  incapable  of  anlwering  their 
pnipofe  any  longer,  than  they  began  to  Icheme  againil 
him  :  and  in  order  to  have  fome  colour  of  reafon  for 
pulling  down  the  man  whom  they  had  juft  fet  up,  they 
either  invented  or  gave  ear  to  the  mull  malicious  ca- 
luir.iiits  againil  him.  The  charges  brciight  againil  him 
were  ihuitly  thefe:  I.  That  foon  after  his  advance- 
ment be  had  refolvtd  to  reduce  that  power  which 
raifed  him  to  the  dignity.  2.  That,  to  efl'ecl  this,  he 
afTaffinated  or  banilhcd  every  perfon  of  importance 
\vh(  m  he  fufptfted  of  being  in  the  Englilh  intereil. 
3.  That  he  negociated  with  the  Dutch  to  introduce 
<ui  -irmamcnt  for  the  expaUion  of  the  Englilh.    4.  That 


he  had  in  different  indances  been  guilty  of  the  India, 
deeped  deceit  and  treachery  towards  the  Engllfh,  his '""  "  " 
bell  benefactors  and  allies.  5.  That  at  three  different 
periods  the  Englifh  commander  in  chief  had  been 
bafely  deferted  both  by  the  nabob  and  his  fon,  when 
he  and  the  troops  were  hazarding  their  lives  for  them. 
6.  That  he  meditated  a  fccrct  and  feparate  treaty  with 
Shah-Zaddah,  the  Mogul's  fon,  and  had  intended  to 
betray  the  Enj;llfli  to  him-  7.  That  the  whole  term 
of  his  government  had  been  one  uninterrupted  chain 
of  ciutlty,  tyranny,  and  oppreflion.  8.  That  he  me- 
ditated, and  was  near  carrying  into  execution,  an  in- 
famous fecret  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  which  would 
have  proved  the  total  dellruction  of  the  country  if  it 
had  taken  place.  9.  That  he  threw  every  poftihle  ob- 
flruClion  in  the  way  of  the  colleftlon  of  the  Englilh 
tunkas  or  alfignments  upon  lands.  10.  That  he  en- 
couraged the  ebftrutlions  given  to  the  free  currency 
of  the  Englilh  iiccas-  ;  by  which  the  company  fuf- 
fered  heavy  loffes.  11.  That  by  hi^  cruelties  he  had 
rendered  it  fcandalous  for  the  Englifh  to  fujiport  his 
government  any  longer  ;  and,  I  2.  That  by  his  mlf- 
condud,  he  had  brought  the  affairs  of  the  company 
as  well  as  his  own  into  the  utmofl  danger  of  ruin. 

In  what  manner  thefe  charges  were  fupporled  it  is 
dlflicuh  to  know,  nor  perhaps  were  thcaccuRrs  very 
fohcitous  about  the  flrength  of  their  evidence.  This 
feems  the  more  probable,  a9  the  .iccufations  of  cruelty 
were,  in  fome  inilances  at  leafl,  void  of  foundation. 
On  the  13th  of  June  1760,  Mr  Holwel  Wrote  from 
Calcutta  to  Mr  Warren  Haflings,  that  by  exprefs  he 
had  received  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  the  princeife* 
of  Alivcrdy  Khan  and  Shah  Amet,  in  a  moll  inhuman 
manner,  by  Meer  Jaffier's  orders.  He  was  faid  to  have 
fent  a  Jeinmatdaar  with  100  hotfe  to  Jefferant  Khan 
to  carry  this  bloody  fchcme  into  execution  ;  with  fe- 
parate orders  to  the  Jemmatdaur  to  put  an  end  to 
their  lives.  He  refufed  ading  any  part  in  the  tra- 
gedy, and  left  it  to  the  other  ;  who  carried  them  out 
by  night  in  a  boat,  tied  weights  to  their  legs,  and 
threw  them  overboard.  They  ftruggled  for  fome 
time,  and  held  by  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  ;  but  by 
llrokes  on  their  heads,  and  cutting  olflheir  hands,  they 
were  at  lall  forced  off  and  drowned.  In  like  manner 
we  were  told  that  many  others  of  Surajah  Dowla's  re- 
lations had  periflred  ;  yet  when  it  was  thouj^ht  pro- 
per to  replace  Meer  Jaffier  in  1761,  all  thefe  dead 
perfons  were  found  alive  excepting  two.  It  mull  alfo 
be  rcmenri^bertd,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  nabob, 
that  btllLiCS  the  fums  exacted  of  him  by  the  Englilh  at 
his  acceliion,  he  had  ceded  to  them  a  large  extent  of 
territory,  and  grr.nted  them  fo  many  immunities  In 
trade,  that  he  had  in  a  manner  deprived  himfelf  of  all 
his  leiouiccs  ;  and  it  was  Impofiible  for  him  to  defray 
the  nccelfary  expences  without  either  extorting  money 
from  Ills  fubjedts,  or  infringing  the  privileges  he  had  fo 
inconlideratcly  granted. 

There  were  two  accounts  of  this  remarkable  revolu-  p,-o-'° 
lion   piibllfhed,   materially  differing  from  one  another,  f^'^  w^T 
The  hrll   was   given    in   a   memorial    drawn   up   at  a  of  his  dc- 
coiifultatlon  at   Fort  William,    November    10.    1 760,  po^"""- 
where  were  pieLnt  Henry  Vanlitart,    Efc]^   prelident; 
William  Ellis,  B.  Sumner,  AVilliam  M'GuIre,    Henry 
Vereft,  and  Henry  Smyth,  Efqs.      "We  refolvtd  (f^ys 
the  governor)  to  ^ive  the  nabob  tlie  next  div   (Odto- 
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TnJI«.      ber  t§.  1760)   to  refleft   upon  ihe  lettirs  I  had  de- 
■~V~'~  livered   him,   propofing   fome  meafures  for  reg'.ilatiiig 
theft  abiifes.     I  heard  noihiiig  from  him  all  that  day; 
but   found  by  my  intelligence   that  he  had   been   in 
council  at  his  old   advifcrs,  whofe  advice,  I  was  fure, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  welfare   of  the  country  and 
of  the  company,     t  therefore  determined   to  adt  im- 
mediately on  the  nabob's  fear.      There   coulJ    not  be 
a  better  opportunity  than  the   night  of  the  19th  of- 
fered, it   being  the   conchifion   of  the   Gentoo  fcaft, 
when  all  the  principal  pecple   of   that  cafl   would   be 
pretty  well  fatigued  with  their  ceremonies.      Accoid- 
ingly  I  agreed   with  Colonel  Caillaud,  that  he    (hould 
crofe  the  river  with  the  detachment  bdtween  three  and 
four   in  the  morning  ;  and  having  joined   ColTim  Ah 
Khan  and  his  people,   march   to  the   nabob's   palace, 
and  furround   it  juft  ac  day-break.      Being  extremely 
dcHri-us  to  prevent  dilluvbaiice  ot    bloodlhed,  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  nabob,  telling  him,  I  had  been    waiting 
all  the  day   in    expectation  that  he  would  have  fettled 
the  urgent  affairs  upon  wliich   I   conferred  with    him 
ytllerday  ;  hut  his  having  f.<voured  me  with  no  anfwer, 
plainly   Ihowcd  that   all   I   could   rrprtfent  to  him  for 
the  good  of  his  country  would  have  no  cffeft,  as  long 
as   his   evil   counfellors   were    about    his    pcrfon,   who 
would  in  the  end  deprive  him  of  his  government  and 
vuin   the   company's    affairs.      For  this   rcafon   I  had 
ftnt   Colonel  Caillaud  with  forces  to  wait  upon   him, 
and  to  expel  thofe  bad  coimfellors,  and   place  his  af 
fairs  in   a   proper   flatc,   and    I   would  fhortly  follow. 
This  letter  1  gave  to  the  colonel,  to  fend  to  the  nabob 
at  fuch  a  time  ns  he  fhould  think  mod  expedient.   Mea- 
fures were  taken  at  the  fame  time  for  fei-/inghis  three 
unworthy  minillers,and  to  placeCoffim  Ali  Khan  in  the 
full  management  of  all  the  aflairs,  in  quality  of  deputy 
and  fuccelTor  to  the  nabob. 

"  The  neceflary  preparations  being   made   with  all 
care  and  fccrecy   polTible,  the  colonel  embaiked  with 
the  troops,  joined  Coffim  Ali  Khan  without  the  lead 
ahim,  and  maichtd   into  the  couit-yard  of  the   palace 
juft  at  the  proper  inllant.      The  gates  of  the  inner  court 
being  fhut,  the  colonel  formed  his  men  without,  and  ftnt 
the  letter  to   the  nabob,   who  was  at  firft    in  a  great 
rage,  and  long  threatened  that   he  would   make   what 
reiiftance  he  could,   and   take   his  fate.     The  colonel 
forbore  all  hollilitirs,  and  fevtial  mcfTages  pafFed  be- 
tween him  and  the   nabob.     The    affair   remained   in 
this  doubtful  llate  for  two   hours,   when   the   nabob, 
finding  his  perlilhng  was  to  no  purpofe,  fent  a  meflage 
to  Colfim  Ali  Khan,  informing  him  that  he  was  ready 
to  fend  the   fcals  and   all  the  cnfigns  of  dignity,  pro- 
vided he  would  agree  to  take  the  whole  charge  of  the 
government  upon  him,  to  diftharge  all  aireais  due  to 
the  troops,  to  pay  the  ufual   revenue    to   the  king,  to 
fave  his  life  and  honour,  and  to  give  him  an  allowance 
fuflicient   for  his   maintenance.      All  thefe  conditions 
being  agreed  to,  Coflim  Ali  was  proclaimed  ;  and  the 
old  nabob  came  ovit  to  the  colonel,  declaring  that  he 
depended  on  him  for  his  life.     The   troops  then  took 
poflcfiion   of  all  the  gates ;  and   the  old   nabob  was 
told,  that  not  only  hisperfon  was  fafe,  but  his  gcvern- 
nient  too  if  he  pleafcd,  of  which  it  was  never  intend- 
ed to  deprive  him.      He  anfwcrcd,  that  he  had  now  no 
more  buiinefs  in  the  city,  where  he  fhould  be  iin  con- 


tinual danger  from  Coffim  Ali  Khan  ;  and  if  he  wai  Tnd 
permitted  to  go  and  live  at  Caljatt:*,  he  (hotdd  be 
contented.  CofTim  Ali  Khan  was  no%v  plsced  on  the 
mufnud,  and  the  people  in  general  f?em:?d  much 
pleafed  with  the  revolution.  The  oil  nabob  did  not 
think  himfcif  fafe  even  for  one  night  in  the  city.  Colfim 
Ali  lihin  fupplied  him  with  boats,  and  permitted 
him  to  take  away  about  60  of  his  family,  with  a  rea- 
fonalile  qmntity  of  jewels.  He  heg.red  that  he  mijiht 
deep  in  his  boat  that  night;  which  he  according  did, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  2  2d  of  October  he  fet 
out  for  Cilcutta,  and  arrived  thjre  on  the  J9!h-. 
He  Was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  council,  and 
treated  with  every  mark  of  refpeft  due  to  his  former 
dignity." 

The  ftcond  account  of  this  affair  was  not  piiblifhed 
till    the  1  ith    of  March  1762,  and  was  (igntd  Eyre 
Coote,  P.  Amyatt,  John  Cavnac,  W.  Ellis.  S.  Bntfon, 
H.  VereH.      "  In    September  1  763  (fay  they),  wheft 
there   was   not  the   lealf  appearance  of  a   rupture   or 
difguft  between   us   and  the  nabob,  but  friendfhip  and 
harmony   fubfuling,  Meer  CofTim  Khan  his  fon  inlaw 
came  down  to  Calcutta,  and  having  ftaid  a  ihort   time 
returned  to  Mooiilicbad.     A  few  days  after,  Mr  Van- 
fittart  went  up  to  that  city  on  th":  pretence  of  a  vilit  to 
the  nabob  Meer  Jafhcr.      Colonel  Cailhud,   with  200 
Europeans  and  fome   fepoys,   atended  him  ;   who,   it 
was  pretended,  were  going  to  join  the  army  at  I'atna. 
When  Mr  Vaniittart  arrived  at  Moradbaug,  the  nabob 
paid  him  two  vilits :    at  the  lall  of   which  Mr  Vanfit- 
tart  gave  him  three  letters,  propofing  the  reformation 
of  the  abufes  in  his  government,  infilled  on  his  naming 
fome  perfon  among  his  relations  to  take  charge  of  the 
fubahihip,  and   particularly   recommended  Coffim  Ali 
Khan,  who  was  fent  for,   and   the    nabob  deiited    to 
If  ay  till    he   came  :   But  the   nabob,  being  greatly  fa- 
tigued, was   fuffered   to  depart   to   his  palace.     The 
night  and  following  day  paffed  in  concerting  meafurea 
with  Coflim  Ali  how  to  put  in  excution   the  plan   be- 
fore agreed  on  in  Calcutta,  where  a  treaty  was  figned 
for  this   purpofe.      In   confequence  of  thefe  delibera- 
tions, our  troops  crolfed  the  river  next  night,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  CofTim  and  his  party,  furrounded  the  na- 
bob's palace.      A    letter  from  Mr  V'antittart  was  fent 
in  to  the  nabob,  demandi;ig  his  compliance  with  what 
had  been  propofed  to  him.      To  this  the  nabob  return- 
ed   for  anfwer,   '  that  he  never  expefted  fuch   ulage 
from  the  Englifh  ;   that  whik  a  force  was  at  his  gates, 
he  would  enter  into  no  terms.'     A  mcfljge  was   fent 
in,  that  if  he  did  not  directly  comply,  they  (hould  be 
obliged  to  llorm  the  palice.      Aftoiiiihed  and  terrified 
at  this  menace,   he  opened  the  gates,  exclaiming,  that 
'  he   was  betrayed  ;  that   the   Englifli  were  guilty  of 
perjury   and  breach   of  faith  ;  that  he  perceived  their 
defigns  againll  his  government  ;  that   he  had  friends 
enough  to  hazard  at  leall  one  battle   in   his   dci'ence: 
but  although  no  oaths  were  facred  enough  to  bind  the 
Englifli,  yet  as  he  had  fworn  to  be  their  faithful  friend, 
he  would  never  fwerve   from  his  engagement,  and  ra- 
ther fnffcr  death  than  draw    his  fword  againll  them.' 
So  fufpicious  was  he  of  being  fold,  that  he  dtfired  to 
know   what  fum  of  money  CofTim  Ali   Khan  was  to 
give  for  the  fubahfhip,  and  he  would  give  half  as  much 
more  to  be  continued.     He  hoped,  however,  if  they 
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lis-  intended  to  dethrone  him,  that  they  would  not  leave 
'  him  to  the  mercy  of  his  fon  in  law'j  from  whom  he 
feared  the  worll  ;  but  winitJ  they  would  carry  him 
from  the  city,  and  give  him  a  place  of  lafety  in  Calcut- 
ta. "  This  lall  rtqueil  of  the  nabob  was  conftrued  in 
the  light  of  a  voluntary  relignation.  Our  troops  took 
pcflVfiionof  the  palace;  Meer  Colfim  was  raifed  to  the 
mufnud  ;  and  the  eld  nabob  hurried  into  a  boat  with 
a  ftw  of  his  domeliics  and  ntctfTaries,  and  fcnt  away 
to  Calcutta  ill  a  manner  wholly  unwo' thy  of  the  high 
rank  he  fo  lately  held,  as  was  alfo  thf.'  fcanty  fubfiltence 
allowed  him  for  his  maintenance  at  Calcutta  by  his  fon- 
in-law.  Thus  was  Jafller  Ali  Khan  dcpofed,  in  breach 
of  a  treaty  foundtd  on  the  moil  folemn  oaths,  and  in 
violation  of  the  national  faith." 

A<'Cording  to  this  account,  the  fervants  of  the  Com- 
pany, who  were  the  prvjctlors  of  the  revolution,  made 
no  fecret  that  there  was  a  prefent  promiftd  them  of  20 
l.icks  of  rupees  from  Coffim,  who  was  dcfirous  of  ma- 
king the  tirll  aft  of  his  power  the  afTaffinatioii  of  Jaf- 
fitr,  and  was  very  much  difpleafed  when  he  found  that 
the  Eiiglilh  intended  giving  him  protedlion  at  Calcutta. 
It  could  fcarce  be  fuppoled  that  Metr  Coffim,  raifed 
to  the  nabobidi  in  the  manner  we  have  related,  could 
be  more  faithful  to  the  Englilh  than  Meer  Jaftier  had 
.  been.  Nothing  advantageous  to  the  interells  of  the 
company  could  indeed  be  leafonably  expected  from  fuch 
a  revolution.  No  fucccflor  of  Meer  Jafiier  could  be 
more  entirely  in  fuhjtftion  than  the  late  nabob,  from 
his  natural  imbecility,  had  been.  This  lad  confxde- 
ration  had  indued  many  of  the  council  at  firft  to  op- 
pofe  the  revolution  ;  and  indeed  the  only  plauiible  pre- 
tence for  it  was,  that  the  adminillratlon  of  Meer  Jaf- 
fier  was  fo  very  weak,  that,  unlefs  he  was  aided  and 
even  controuled  by  fome  perfons  of  ability,  he  him- 
fclf  mull  foon  be  ruined,  and  very  probably  the  in- 
Cof-  terells  of  the  company  along  with  him.  Meer  Cofiim, 
however,  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  difpofitioii 
from  his  father  in  law.  As  he  knew  that  he  had  not 
been  fetved  by  the  Englilh  out  of  fiiendfi  ip,  fo  he 
did  not  think  of  making  any  return  of  gratitude;  but 
inilead  of  this,  contidered  only  how  he  could  moll  eafi- 
ly  get  rid  of  fuch  troublefome  allies.  For  a  while, 
however,  it  was  necelTary  f  )r  liim  to  diflemble,  and  to 
take  all  the  advantage  he  could  of  the  power  of  his 
allies  whilll  it  could  be  ferviceahle  to  him.  By  their 
alTiilance  he  cleared  his  dominions  of  invaders,  and 
ftrengthened  his  frontiers  again II  them  ;  he  reduced, 
by  means  of  the  fame  afliftance,  the  rajahs  or  independ 
ent  Indian  chiefs  who  had  rebelled  In  the  time  of  his 
predectffor,  obliging  them  to  pay  the  ulual  tribute  ; 
by  which  means  ht  repaired  his  finances,  and  thereby 
fecured  the  difcipline  and  fidelity  of  his  troops.  Ha- 
ving thus,  by  the  afliltance  of  the  Enghfii  forces, 
brought  his  govonment  into  fuhjeftiou,  he  took  the 
moll  elFeftual  means  of  fecuring  himfclf  agalnil  their 
power.  As  the  vicinity  of  his  capital,  Muxadab.id,  to 
Calcutta,  gave  tlie  Engll.h  faftory  there  an  opportu- 
nity of  iufpefting  his  actions,  and  interrupting  his  de- 
figns  when  they  thought  proper,  he  took  up  his  reii- 
dence  at  Monghser,  a  place  200  miles  farther  up  the 
Ganges,  which  he  fortified  in  the  belt  and  moll  ex- 
peditious manner  he  could.  Being  very  fenlible  of 
the  advantages  of  the  European  dilcipHne,  he  rcfolved 
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to  form  his  army  on  a  new  model.      For   this  purpofe       '"i"*- 

he   collefted   all   the  Armenian,   Perfian,   Tartar,  and  *~~ 

other  foldiers  of  fortune,  wliofe  military  charadters  he 
fuppofcd  might  ferve  to  raile  the  fpirits  of  his  Indian 
forces,  and  abate  their  natural  timidity.  Healfocare- 
fuUycolietted  every.vanderingEuropean  who  had  borns 
arms,  all  the  Sepoys  who  bad  been  difmKfed  from  the 
Englifli  fervice,  diilributing  tht-in  among  his  troops,  in 
order  to  teach  them  the  Englilh  cxerciie.  He  changed 
the  talhion  of  the  Indian  muflcets  from  matchlocks  to 
firelocks  ;  and  as  their  cannon  wei'e  almoll  as  deficient 
as  their  fmall  arms,  he  procured  a  patcern  of  one  from 
the  Engh'lh,  by  which  he  foon  formed  a  train  of  artille- 
ry :  and  having  thus  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
enable  himfelf  to  withlland  the  Englifhbv  force  of  arms, 
he  refolved  alfo  to  free  his  court  from  their  cmifTaries, 
by  imprilbning  or  putting  to  death  every  perfonofany 
confequence  in  his  dominions  Vi'ho  had  Ihown  any  at- 
tachment to  their  interell. 

His  next   Hep   was   to    free   himfelf  from   fome   oP 
thofe  rellraints  which  his  predeceffor  Meer  Jaffier,  and 
even  he  himfelf,  had  been  obliged  to  lay  upon  the  trade 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  his 
European    allies.     At  his  acccffion  indeed  he  had  ce- 
ded to  the  company  a  trad  of  land  worth  no  lefs  than 
700,0001.  annually,  befides  70,000!.  a-year  on  other 
accounts.     All  this,  however,  was  not  fufficient  ;  the 
immunities  granted  them  in  trade  were  of  ftill   worfe 
confequence    than   even  thofe   vail    conceflions.      He 
knew  by  experience  the  dillrtfs  which  thefe  immuni- 
ties had  ijrought  upon  his   predecefFor,  and   therefore 
determined  to  put  an  end   to  them.      In   purfuance  of  He  hts 
this    refolution,    he   began,    in   the  year  l-jSz,   every  duties  ore 
where  to  fubjcdt  the  Englilh  trader's   to  the  payment ''"^  "^"U" 
of  certain  duties  throughout  his   dominions,  and   re-J,''^/'** 
quired  that  their  difputcs,  if  beyond  the  limits  of  their  "^' 
own  jurifJiftion,  (hould  be  decided  by  his  magillrates. 
This  gave  fuch  an  alarm  at  Calcutta,  tiiat,  in  Novem- 
ber 1762,  the  governor  Mr  Vanfittart  waited  on  him 
in  perfon  at  Mongheer,  in   order  to   expoilulate   with 
him  upon  the  fubjedl.     The   nabob  anfwercd   his   re- 
monllrances  in  the  following  manner.      "  If  (faid  he) 
the  fervants  of  the   Engliih.  cjmpany  were    pcnnitted 
to  trade  in  all  parts,  and  in   all  commodities,  cullom 
fi-ee,  as   many   of  them   now   pi-etend,   they  mult    of 
courfe  draw  all  the  trade  into  their  own  hands,  and  my 
culloms  would  be  of  fo  little  value,   that  it  would  be 
much  more  for  my  interell  to  lay  trade  entirely  open, 
and  coUett  no  culloms  from  any  perfon  whatever  upon 
any  kind  of  merchandize.      This  would  draw  a  num- 
ber of  merchants  into  the  country,   and   increafe  my 
revenues  by  encouraging  the    cultivation  and   manu- 
fsiturc  of  a  large  quantity  of  goods  for  tale,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  would  tffectually  cut  off  the   princi- 
pal fubjeft  of  difputcs  which    had   dilturbcd  the  goad 
underilanding   between   us,   an    objeiSt    which   I    have 
more  than  any  other  at  heart." 

By  thefe  intimations  Mr  Vanfittart  was  very  much 
difconcerted  ;  nor  Indeed  was  it  in  any  perfon's  power 
to  devife  a  plaufible  anfwer.  What  the  nabob  had 
threatened  was  evidently  in  his  power  ;  and  though 
he  had  laid  the  trade  enlir-ely  open,  no  reafonable  fault 
could  have  been  found  with  him.  The  proceedings 
however,  tended  evidently  to  deftroy  the  private  trade 
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tvveen  the  governor  and  niibob  Oiould  be  liibinitted  to. 
Application  was  again  made   to  Meer  Coflim  to  per- 
fr.ade  him  to  a  third  agreement  ;  but  before  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  this  negociation  could    be    known,    lioftilities' 
commenced  on  the  part  of  the  Englidi. 
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canied  on  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  faflory  ;  and  even  ed  by  a  formal  decliration  of  war.  Meer  JafRir,  not-  li 
to  prejudice,  as  they  faid,  that  of  the  company  itfelf.  wlthftanding  the  crimes  formerly  alleged  ag?iinft  him, '~"~ 
Mr  Vanfittart  thertfore  thought  proper  to  fubmit  to  wai-  proclaimed  nabob  of  Bengal,  and  the  atmy  im- [y[^  ^ 
certain  regulations,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  Englilh  mediately  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  Majorfiei  j 
was  put  under  certain  rcllriftions.  Adams.     The  whole  force,   however,  at  firft  con  lifted  1  foci 

This  new  agreement  being  inflantly  put  in  execu-  only  of  one  regiment  of  the  king's  troops,  a  few  of""'"' 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  nabob,  excited  the  utmoft  in-  the  company's,  two  troops  of  European  cavalry,  ten  e 
dienation  at  Calcutta.  On  the  17th  of  January  1763,  companies  of  fepoys,  and  12  pieces  of  cannon.  Thefe  "^^j 
the  council  paffed  a  refolution,  difavo^ing  the  treaty  very  foon  came  to  aiStion  with  the  enemy;  and  having  ' 
made  by  the  governor,  and  afBrmed  that  he  affunied  a  got  the  better  in  two  Ikirmilhes,  cleared  the  country  ^^  ^.^ 
right  to  vihich  he  was  by  no  means  authorized  ;  that  of  them  as  far  as  Caflimbuzar  river,  a  branch  of  thcivieei 
the  regulations  ptopofcd  were  difhonourahle  to  them  as  Ganges,  which  lay  between  Calcutta  and  Muxadabad,  fim. 
Engliliimeii,  and  tended  to  the  ruin  of  all  public  and  or  Marfhudabad,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
private  trade  ;   and  that  the  prefident's  iffuing  out  re-  The   war  was  now  carrie.l    on  with  uninterrupted 

gulations  independent  of  the  council  was  an  abfolute  fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the  Engli(h  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
brradi  of  their  privileges.  They  fent  orders  therefore  that  all  the  pains  taken  by  Meer  Coffim  to  difciplinc  his 
to  all  the  faiSories,  that  no  part  of  the  agreement  be-     troops  had   made  them   in  the  lealt  more  able  to  cope 

with  the  Europeans.  The  Engliih  were  fufFered  to 
pafs  the  river  without  oppofitionj  but  an  army  of 
10,000  Indians  were  advantageoufly  potted  between 
the  river  and  the  city.  Thefe  were  entirely  defeated,  The 
and  Mjjor  Adams  puHied  on  direSlv  for  the  capital. ''■'^"^ 
There  was  at  that  time  in  the  city  of  Patna  (fitua-  In  his  way  he  found  the  Indians  again  llrongly  polled'"'' 
ted  on  the  Ganges,  about  300  miles  above  Calcutta),  with  intrenchments  15  feet  high,  and  defended  by  a 
a  fortified  faftory  belonging  to  the  Eaft  India  com-  numerous  artillery.  This  ftrong  poll  was  taken  by 
pany.  where  were  a  few  European  and  Indian  foldiers.  ftratagem  ;  a  feint  being  made  with  a  fniall  body  of 
Bv  this  faftory  the  city  was  fuddenly  attacked  on  the  troops  againd  that  part  where  the  enemy  had  collefted 
75th  of  Jime  1763,  and  inftantly  taken,  though  it  their  greateft  ttren^th.  Thus  the  attention  of  the 
was  defended  by  a  ftrong  garrifon,  and  the  fort^fica-  enemy  was  drawn  entirely  to'  that  place,  without  re- 
tions  had  been  newly  repaired.  The  governor  and  garding  others  where  no  attack  was  apprehended.  The 
garrifon  fled  out  into  the  country  on  the  firft  appear-  grtatelt  part  of  the  Englilh  army,  however,  had  in  the 
ance  of  danger:  but  perceiving  that  the  vittors  toi/k  night  time  marched  luuud  the  Indian  foitification,  and 
no  care  to  prevent  a  furprife,  he  fuddcnly  returned  by  day  break  made  a  furious  affault  on  a  place  vvher« 
with  a  reinforcement  from  the  ountry,  retook  the  there  was  only  a  flight  guard.  Thefe  inltantly  Hed  ; 
city,  and  either  cut  in  pieces  or  drove  into  their  fort  the  intrenchments  were  abandoned;, and  the  city,  which 
all  the  Englifh  who  were  in  it,  after  having  been  only  was  protefted  only  by  them,  fell  of  courfe  into  the 
four   hours  in   poffefli.rn  of  the   place.      The  Englifh,     hands  of  the  conquerors. 

difheartened  by  this  difafter,  did  not  now  think  them-  This  fuccefs  of  the  Englilh  ferved  only  to  make  them 

Itlves  able  to  dtftud  their  fort  againft  the  Indian.s;  for  redouble  their  diligence.  They  now  penetrated  into 
w  bich  reafon  they  left  It,  with  a  delign  to  retreat  into  the  heart  of  the  province,  crofrcd  the  numerous  branch- 
the  territories  of  a  neighbouring  nabob;  but  being  pur-  es  of  the  Ganges,  and  travcrfed  moraffcs  and  forells  in 
fued  by  a  fuperior  force,  they  were  all  either  killed  or  queft  of  their  enemy.  Meer  Ci.ffim,  on  the  other  hand, 
taken.  w^s  not  wanting  in  his  defence;    but  the  utmoft  efforts 

This  piece  of  perfidy,  for  fuch  it  certainly  was,   the     he  could  ufe  were  totally  infiifTicIent  to  flop  the  cireer 
nabob  repnid   by  another,  viz.  flau^jhtcrlng  the  depu-     of  an  enemy  fo  powerful  and  now  flulhed  with  viftory. 
ties  who  had  been  fcnt  him  by  the  council  of  Calcut-     The  two  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  a  river  called  Nu-  ^^' 
ta  to  treat  about  a  new  agreement  with  regard  to  com-     tins  Nullas,  on  the  2d  of  Auguft  '763.      'I'he  Indians'.  "V 
mercial  affairs.      They  fet  out   from  Mongheer  on  the     had  chofen  their  poft  with  great   j':dt;ment,  and   hadatN 
24th  of  Jtme,  having  been  unable  to  bring  Meer  CofTim     much  more  the  appearance  of  an   Euiopean  army  than  Null 
to  any  terms;   and  though  he   furnifhed  them  with  th«     ever    w.ts    obferved    bcf'>re,    not    only   in    their    arms 
ufual    paffports,    yet,    as   they   were    pafling  the  city     and  accoutrements,  but  In  their  divifion  into  brigades, 
of  Muxadabad,  they   found  themftlves  attacked  by  a     and  even    in    their  clntln'iig.       The  battle    was  much 
number  of  troops  aflembled  for  that  purpofc  on  both     more   obftlnate   than   ufual,  being   continued   for  four 
fides  of  the  river,   whofe  fire  killed   fevcral  gcutlem.en     hours  ;  but   though  the    Indi  m  army  confifttd  of  no 

fewer  than  20,000  horfc  and  8000  foot,  the  Eng- 
lifh  proved  in  the  end  viiCiorlous,  and  the  cremy  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  with  the  lofs  of  all  their  can- 
non. 

From  this  time  the  Indians  did  not  atlen^pt  any  re- 
gular erigagtrai.'r.t   with    the   Englfh.      They   made  a 


in  the  boats.  Mr  Amyatt,  the  chief  of  the  embaffy, 
landed  with  a  few  fepoys,  whom  he  forbid  to  fire,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  the  enemy's  troops  underftand 
that  he  was  furniflied  with  the  nabob's  pnfTports,  and 
had  no  defign  of  committing  any  hoftilities  ;  but  the 
enemy's  horfe  advancing,    fome  of  the  fepoys  fired  not 


wllhftanding  Mr  Amyatt's  orders  to  the  contrary.   On  ftand  Indeed  at  a  place  called  yluda  Nulla,   which  they 

this  a  general  confufion  enfued,  and  Mr  Amyatt,  with  had  fort ifitd  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  feemed  proof  iigiinft 

moft  of  the   fmall  party  who  attended  him,   were  cut  any  fuddcn  anack.      But   here  alfo  ihty  fidf^ied  tliem- 

in  pieces.  fclves  to  be  deceived  in  a  manner  fitriilar  to  iliat  abore- 

T-hefe  a£ls  of  treecherous  hollllity  were  foon  follow-  mentioned,  and  the  place  was  taken  with  great  flaugh- 

N°  i6j.  I                                                                         ter. 
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ter.  Tiiey  now  abandoned  a  vaft  traft  of coimtry ;  and  from  Calcutta  to  Siijah  Dowla,  propoiing  an  alliance 
tho'  there  were  fcveral  very  defenlible  ports  one  behind  with  him  and  the  Mogul,  who  was  along  with  him, 
another,  fo   much  were  they  diftieartened  by  this  mif-     and  offering  to  affift  them  againll  Meer  Coffim  or  any 
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fortune,  that  they  never  attempted  to  Hop  the  pro 
grefs  of  the  Eiiglilli,  but  laid  open  the  whole  country 
to  the  very  gates  of  Mongheer. 

The  next  operation  wa3  the  fiege  of  Mongheer  it- 
felf  ;  which,  notwithrtanding  all  the  pains  Meer  Coffim 
had  been  at  to  fortify  it,  held  out  no  more  than  nine 
days  after  the  trenches  were  opened  :  fo  that  nothing 
now  remained  to  complete  the  conqiieft  of  Bengal  but 
the  reduflion  of  the  city  of  Patna.  The  unfortunate 
Meer  Coflim,  in  the  mean   time,  enraged   at  the  irre 


other  enemy  who  fliould  attempt  an  invafion  of  their  ^"'^""^^ 
dominions;   in  return   for  which,   it  was  expefted  that  ^'"h°Suiab 
they  (hould   declare  themfelves  open   enemies  to  Meer  Duw'a. 
Coflim,  and  ufe  their  utmolt  endeavours  to  feize  and 
deliver  him  up  with   all  his  effects.     This  delign  was 
communicated  to  Major  Adams  on  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber I  763  ;   but  as  he  was  next  day  to  refign  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  Major  Carnac  was   defired  to  take 
the  command  upon  him,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of 
Meer  Coffim,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  dominions  of  Meer 


I 
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fiftible  progrcfs  of  the  Englifh,  vented  his  rage  on  the     Jaffier  againfl  any  hoftilities  which  might  be  attempt- 


ed. It  was  alfo  refolved,  that  in  cafe  Meer  Coflim  fhould 
prevail  upon  the  Mogul  and  Sujah  Dowla  to  affifl 
him,  Mdjor  Carnac  was  defired  to  advance  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Carumnaffa,  and  there  oppofe  the 
entrance  of  any  hoflile  army. 

It  foon  appeared  that  the  friendship  of  the  Englifli 
was  not  what  Sujah  Dowla  defired.  He  confidered 
them  as  rapacious  ufurpers,  who  having  got  a  fool- 
ing in  the  country  under  pretence  of  commerce,  could 
be  latislied  with  nothing  lefs  than  the  entire  polfcfEon 
At  night,  when  he  arrived,  he  flood  at  fome  diitance  in  of  it,  to  the  ruin  of  the  natural  inhabitants.  In  the  PropoieiJ 
■the  cook-room  to  give  his  orders;  and  as  foon  as  the  two    beginning  of  February  I  764,  therefore,  it  was  known  alliance  re- 

firft  eentlemen,  Mr  Ellis  and  Lufhington,  entered,  the     that  Suiah  Dowla  had  determined  to  afTift  Meer  Coffim ''^'^^.'^^^^ 

^  -■ ."..'...'.       .       ..     ■'    .  .  T,  1       rp,  ,-,  jSuiahDow- 

in  attempting   to  recover   liengal.      1  tie  prelident  and  1 


unhappy  prifoners  taken  at  Patua;  all  of  whom,  to  the 
number  of  about  200,  he  caufed  to  be  inhumanly  mur- 
dered. This  villany  was  perpetrated  by  one  Somen,  a 
German,  who  had  originally  been  in  the  French  fer- 
vice,  but  dcferted  from  them  to  the  Englifh  Eaft  In- 
dia comoany,  and  from  the  company  to  Meer  Cofiim. 
This  affaffin,  by  the  Indians  called  Soomcroo,  having  in- 
vited the  Englifh  gentlemen  to  fnp  with  him,  took  the 
opportunity  of  borrowing  their  knives  and  forks,  on 
pretence  of  entertaining  them  after  the  Englifh  manner. 
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former  was  feized  by  the  hair,  his  head  pulled  backward, 
and  his  throat  cut  by  another  On  this  Mr  Lufhincton 
knocked  down  the  murderer  with  his  fill,  feized  his 
fword,  wounded  one  and  killed  two  before  he  himfelf 
was  cut  down.  The  other  gentlemen  being  now  a- 
larmed,  defended  themfelves,  and  even  repulfed  the  fe- 
poys  with  plates  and  bottles.  Somers  then  ordered 
them  on  the  top  of  the  houfe  to  fire  down  on  the  pri- 
foners; which  they  obeyed  with  reluAance,  alleging 
that  they  could  not  think  of  murdering  them  in  that 
manner,  but  if  he  would  give  the  prifoners  arms,  they 
would  fight  them  ;  on  which  he  knocked  feveral  of 
them  down  with  bamboes.  The  confequence  was,  that 
all  the  gentlemen  were  cither  fhot  or  had  their  throats 
cut,  Dr  Fullarton  was  the  only  perfon  who  efcaped, 
having  received  a  pardon  from  the  tyrant  a  few  days 
before  the  maffacre. 


council  on  this  wrote  him,  that  though  they  heard  fuch 
a  report,  they  could  not  believe  it,  coniidering  the 
former  connedtions  fubfilling  between  him  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  company,  and  were  perfuaded  he  would 
not  aft  in  fuch  an  unjull  manner  :  bat  if  it  really  was 
his  intention  to  efpoule  the  caufe  of  Meer  Coffim,  they 
informed  him  that  they  were  refolved  to  keep  Bengal 
free  from  troubles,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  domi- 
nions of  Sujah  Dowla  himfelf.  To  this  the  nabob  re- 
plied by  enumerating  the  many  favours  conferred  on 
the  Englifli  by  the  Mogul.  "  Notwilhftanding  thefe 
(lays  he)  you  have  interfered  in  the  king's  country, 
poffeffed  yourfelves  of  dilliifts  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  turned  out  and  eflabhihed  nabobs  at  picafure, 
without  the  confent  of  the  imperial  court.  Since  you 
have  imprifoned  dependants  on  the  court,  and  expofed 


This  inhumanity  was  far  from  being  of  any  fervice     the   government  of  the  king  of  kings  to  conttmpt  and 
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to  the  caufe  of  Meer  Ci dim.  Major  Adams  marched 
without  delay  from  Mongheer  to  Patna  ;  and  as  the 
place  was  but  indifferently  fortified,  it  could  make  but 
a  feeble  reliflance.  The  cannon  of  the  Englifh  foon 
made  a  pradticable  breach,  and  in  no  longer  time  than 
eight  days  this  great  city  was  taken  by  ftorm.  Thus 
the  nabob  was  deprived  of  all   his  fortified  places,  his 


difhonour  ;  fince  you  have  ruined  the  trade  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  country,  granted  prottft ion  to  the  king's 
fervants,  injured  the  revenues  of  the  imperial  court,  and 
cruflied  the  inhabitants  by  your  ndts  of  violence  ;  and 
fince  you  are  continually  fending  frclli  people  from 
Calcutta,  and  invading  different  parts  of  the  royal  do- 
minions ;  to   what  can  all  thofe  wrong  proceedings   be 


army  reduced  to  a  fmall  body,  and  himfelf  obliged  to    attributed,  but   to  an  abfolute  difregard  to  the  court. 


fly  to  Sujah  Dowla  nabob  of  Oude,  who  afted  as 
grand  vizier  to  the  Mogul.  Here  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  an  afylum  pwomifed  for  his  perfon,  but  ad- 
mittance was  refufed  to  his  army,  nor  would  this  prince 
confent  at  any  rate  to  make  his  country  a  feat  of  war. 
The  Englifh  were  now  entire  mailers  of  Bengal  ;  for 
though  Meer  JaiTier  was  proclaimed  nabob,  it  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed  that  he  had  now  any  authority  farther  than 
what  they  pleafed  to  give  him.  Major  Adams  did  not 
long  furvivc  the  conqueft  of  Patna,  which  was  taken 
on  the  6th  of  November  1763  ;  he  died  in  the  month 
of  March  1764. 
Meer  Coflim  being  thus  driven  out,  an  agent  was  feat, 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 


and  a  wicked  deiign  of  fei/.ing  the  country  to  yourfelves? 
If  thefe  dillurbances  have  aiifen  from  your  own  impro- 
per dcfirts,  dtfill  from  fuch  behaviour  in  future  ;  in- 
terfere not  in  the  affairs  of  government  ;  withdraw 
your  people  from  every  part,  and  fend  them  to  their 
own  country  ;  carry  on  the  company's  trade  as  former- 
ly, and  confine  yourfelves  to  commercial  affairs,"  &c. 
Another  letter,  much  to  the  fame  purpofe,  was  fent  to 
Major  Carnac  ;  but  the  prefident  and  council  of  Cal- 
cutta, inflead  of  paying  any  regard  to  the  remonllran- 
ces  of  the  nabob,  determined  to  commence  an  imme- 
diate and  oRenfive  war  againll  him. 

Notwichflanding  this  refolution,    feveral   difficulties 
C  C  occurred 
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occiiiTcd  in  carrying  on  a  war  at  this  time.  The  prin- 
cipal were  the  death  of  Major  Adams,  whofe  name  had 
become  formidable  to  the  Indians,  and  the  mutinous 
difpofition  of  the  army.  The  former  was  obviated  by 
the  appointment  of  Colonel  Heftor  Monro,  who,  in 
military  flcill,  appeared  nothing  inferior  to  his  prede- 
cefTor;  and  the  mutinous  difpofition  of  the  foldiery 
■was  got  the  better  of  by  a  moil  fevere  example  of  the 
mutineers,  24  of  whom  were  blown  away  from  the 
mouths  of  cannon.  Hoilillties  were  commenced  on 
the  part  of  Meer  CfifTim,  who  cut  off  a  fmali  party  of 
Englifh  troops,  and  fcnt  their  heads  to  the  mogul  and 
Sujah  Dowlah.  An  army  of  50,000  men  was  col- 
lefteJ,  with  a  mod  formidable  train  of  artillery,  fuch  as 
might  be  fuppofed  to  follow  an  European  army  xif 
equal  ninnbers.  This  prodigious  armament  fccms  to 
have  effaced  all  the  caution  of  Meer  Coflim;  for  though 
he  had  formerly  experienced  the  bad  cfftfts  of  enga- 
ging the  Englifh  in  a  pitched  battle,  yet  he  now  thought 
proper  to  try  his  fortune  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame 
way.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  2  2d  of  Oftober 
1764,  at  a  place  called  Buxard,  on  the  river  Carum- 
naffa,  about  100  miles  above  the  city  of  Patna.  The 
event  vtas  fimilar  to  that  of  other  engagements  with 
the  Eiiglirti,  to  whom  it  never  was  poflible  for  any 
advantages  either  in  fituation  or  number  to  make  the 
Indians  equal.  The  allied  army  was  defeated  with 
the  lofs  of  6cco  killed  on  the  fpot,  130  pieces  of  can- 
non, a  proportionable  quantity  of  military  llores,  and 
all  their  tents  ready  pitched  ;  while,  on  the  fide  of  the 
conquerors,  only  32  Europeans  and  239  Indians  were 
killed,  and  57  Europeans  and  473  Indians  wounded. 

The  only  place  of  ftrength  now  belonging  to  the 
allies  on  this  tide  the  river  was  a  fort  named  Chanda 
Geer.  The  reduftion  of  this  place,  however,  might 
well  have  been  deemed  impradicable,  as  it  flood  on  the 
top  of  a  high  hill,  or  rather  rock,  lituated  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  Ganges,  by  which  it  could  be  conflantly 
fupplied  with  provifions;  and  as  to  military  {lores,  it 
could  not  ftand  in  need  of  any  as  lung  as  ft  ones  could 
be  found  to  pour  down  on  the  afTailants.  Notwith- 
llanding  all  thofe  difficulties,  however,  Colonel  Miinro 
caufed  hi;j  foldicrs  advance  to  the  attack;  but  they 
were  received  with  fuch  vollies  of  Hones,  which  the 
Indians  threw  both  with  hands  and  feet,  that  they  were 
repuifed  in  a  very  fhort  time  ;  and  though  the  attack 
was  renewed  the  next  day,  it  was  attended  with  no 
better  fuccefs  ;  on  which  the  Englifh  commander  en- 
camped with  his  arniY  under  the  walls  of  Benares. 

Soon  after  this,  Colonel  Munro  being  recalled,  the 
command  of  the  army  devolved  on  Sir  Robert  Fletcher, 
a  major  in  the  company's  troops.  The  nabob  in  the 
mean  time,  inflead  of  attacking  the  Englifh  army  at 
once,  contented  himfrlf  with  fending  out  parties  of 
light  horic  to  lliirmlfli  with  their  advanced  polls,  while 
the  main  body  lay  at  the  didance  of  about  15  miles 
from  Benares,  which  rendered  it  very  dangerous  for 
them  to  move  from  their  place.  On  the  14th  of 
January  1765,  however,  Sir  Robert  ventured  at  mid- 
night to  break  up  his  cimp  under  the  walls  of  Benares, 
and  to  march  off  towards  the  enemy,  leaving  a  party 
to  proteft  thtt  place  againil  any  attempt  during  his 
abfence.  In  three  days  he  Ci.me  up  with  the  main 
body  of  Indians,  who  retreated  betore  him  ;  on  which 
ke  refolved  to  make  another  attempt  on  Chanda  Geer, 


before  which  the  late  commander  had  been  foiled.  In 
His  fuccefs  would  in  all  prubability  have  been  no  bet-  """ 
ter  than  that  of  his  predeceflbr,  had  not  the  garrifon  ' 
mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  obliged  the  commander  q"' 
to  furrender  the  place.  ),„  s 

The    redudlion  of  Chanda  Geer  was  followed   by  bert 
that  of  Eliabad,  the  capital  of  the  enemy's  country,  a''*^'' 
large  city  on  the  Ganges,  between  60  and  70  miles  a- 
bove  Chanda  Geer,^  defended  by  thick   and   high  walls 
and  a  Itrong    fort  ;    foon   after    which  Sir  Robert  was 
feperfeded   in    the  command  of  the    army  by   Major       i 
Carnac.     Sujah   Dowla    in   the  mean    time   had   been  ^ujal 
abandoned    by   the    Mogul,    who    concluded  a   treaty'^''"' 
with  the  Englifli   foon  after  the  battle  of  Buxard.    He        ' 
did  not,  however,    give  himfelf  up  to  defpair,   but  ga- 
thered  together,  with  great  alfidulty.  the   remains   of 
his  routed  armies  ;   and  feeing  that  his  own  territories 
could   not   fupply    him  with  the  requilite  number  of 
troops,  he  now  applied  to  the  Mahrattas  for  afliilance. 
But  thefe  people,  though  very  formidable  to  the  other 
nations  of  I  ndoftan,  were  far  from   being  able   to  cope 
with  the  Enalifh.     On  the   20th  of  May  1765,  Gene- who 
ral  Carnac  having  affembled  his  troops,  marched  im-'lcfea 
mediately  to  attack  them  ;  and    having  gained  a  com-"'''    - 
plete  viitory  at  a  place  called  Calpi,   obliged  them  tOr  T^ 
retreat  with  precipitation  acrofs  the  Yumna  into  their 
own  countiy. 

Sujah  Dowla,  now"  deftitutc  of  every  refource,  de- 
termined to  throw  himfelf  on  the  clemency  of  the 
Englifh.  Previous  to  this,  however,  he  allowed  Meer 
Coffim  and  the  alTaflin  Somers  to  efcape  ;  nor  could 
any  confideration  ever  prevail  upon  him  to  deliver  them 
up.  l  hree  days  after  the  battle  of  Calpi,  the  nabob 
furrendered  himfelf  to  General  Carnac,  without  ilipu- 
lating  any  thing  in  his  own  favour,  farther  than  that 
he  fliouid  await  the  determination  of  Lord  Clive  con- 
cerning him.  I 

In  the  beginning  of  February  this  year  died  MeerYoui 
J.iffier  All  Cawn,  nominal  nabob  of  Bengal.  The''"!'' 
fucceffion  was  difputed  betwixt  his  eldell  i'urviving  fonj^f^.j; 
Najem  il  Doula,  a  youth  of  about  18  years  of  age,  and  Eiio-l 
a  grandion  by  his  eldeft  fon  Miran,  at  that  time  only 
feven  years  old.  As  the  Englifh  were  in  reality  abfo- 
lutc  fovereigns  of  the  country,  it  was  debated  in  the 
council  of  Calcutta  whether  Meer  Jaffiet's  fon  fliould 
be  allowed  to  fucceed,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
country,  or  the  grandfon,  according  to  the  Englifh 
cuflom.  The  point  being  carried  in  favour  of  Najem, 
it  was  next  debated  on  what  terms  he  fhould  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  fucceihon.  The  late  nabob,  among 
other  impofitions,  had  obliged  himfelf  to  fuppoit  an 
army  of  12,000  horfe  and.  as  many  foot.  It  was 
alleged  on  tliis  occafion,  that  he  had  not  fulfilled 
his  engagement  ;  that  he  had  dilbanded  niotl  of  the 
ttoops  ;  that  at  beft  they  were  but  an  ufelefs  bur- 
den, having  never  anfivered  any  ptupofe  in  real  fer- 
vice,  for  which  reafon  the  company  had  been  obliged 
to  augment  their  military  eflablilhmeivt  :  it  was  there- 
fore now  judged  expedient  that  the  nabob  fhould  fettle  ■ 
a  fum,  upwards  of  800,000  1.  annually,  on  the  com- 
pany, to  be  paid  out  of  the  treafury  ;  that  he  fhould 
alfo  difeard  his  prime  miniller  and  great  favourite 
Nuncomar,  and  receive  in  his  place  a  perfon  appointed 
by  the  council,  who  was  to  afl  in  the  double  capacity 
of  miniller  and  governor  to  aflill  and  inltrudl  him. 

The 
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The  council  were  alfo  to  have  a  negative  upon  the  no- 
mination of  all  the  fuperintendauts  and  principal  of- 
ficers employed  in  colkfting  or  receiving  of  the  re- 
venues; that  he  fliould  take  their  advice,  and  have  their 
confcnt  to  fuch  nominations  whenever  they  thought 
proper  to  interfere  in  them.  He  was  alio  to  receive 
their  complaints,  and  pay  a  due  atteiftion  to  them  upon 
the  mifbshaviour  of  any  of  the  ollicers  who  either 
were  appomced  already  or  fhould  be  in  time  to  come. 

With  thefe  extravagant  requilitions  the  young  na- 
bob was  obliged  to  comply,  though  he  had  dilcern- 
ment  enough  to  perceive  that  he  was  now  an  abfolute 
flave  to  the  council  of  Calcutta.  Though  obliged  by 
treaty  to  difmifs  Nuncomar  from  the  olSce  of  prime 
minilter,  he  Hill  continued  to  fliow  him  the  fame  favour, 
until  at  laft  he  was  charged  with  carrying  on  a  trealon 
able  correfpondence  with  Sujah  Dowla,  for  which  the 
nabob  was  enjoined  to  fend  him  to  Calcutta  to  take 
his  trial.  The  unfortunate  prince  ufed  every  method 
t6  deliver  his  favourite  from  the  impending  danger, 
but  to  no  purpofe  :  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
moitilication  of  ha%'ing  all  his  offers  with  regard  to  his 
releafe  rejected,  though  the  committee  at  Calcutta  af- 
terwards thought  proper  to  fet  him  at  hberty  without 
any  trial. 

Thefe  extract dinary  powers,  exerted  in  fuch  a  def- 
potic  manner  by  the  council  of  Calcutta  for  fuch  a 
length  of  time,  could  not  but  at  lall  induce  their  fupe- 
riovs  to  cireumfcnbe  them  in  fome  degree,  by  appoint- 
ing others  who  (hould  aft  independently  even  of  this- 
council,  and  who  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  actuated  by 
more  upright  and  honourable  principles  than  had  hi- 
therto appeared  in  their  conduA.  The  great  character 
■which  Lord  Clive  hid  already  gained  in  the  eaft,  julUy 
inarked  him  out  as  a  proper  perfon  for  adjulling  the 
affairs  of  Bengal.  On  the  3d  of  May  1  765  he  arrived 
in  the  eaft,  with  full  powers  as  commander  in  chief, 
preildent,  and  governor  of  Bengal.  An  unlimited  povver 
was  alfo  committed  to  a  ftlect  commictee,  confilling 
of  his  lordfhip  and  four  gentlemen,  to  aCt  and  deter- 
mine every  thing  themfelves,  without  dependence  on 
the  council.  It  was,  however,  recommended  in  their  in- 
ftruttions,  to  confult  the  council  in  gential  as  often  as 
it  could  be  done  conveniently ;  but  the  fole  power  of 
determining  in  all  cafes  was  left  with  them,  until  the 
troubles  of  Bengal  (hould  be  entirely  ended.  By  thefe 
gentlemen  a  plan  of  reformation  was  inilantly  fet  a- 
bout:  by  which,  however,  violent  difputes  were  occa- 
fioned  :  but  the  committee,  difregarding  thefe  impotent 
efforts,  exerted  their  authori.y  to  the  full  extent,  fel- 
dom  even  acquainting  the  council  with  their  iranfac- 
tions,  and  never  allowing  them  to  give  their  opinion  on 
any  occalion. 

On  taking  the  affairs  of  Bengal  into  thorough  con- 
fideration.  Lord  Clive  found  that  the  lucctfs  of  the 
Britilli  arms  could  be  produftive  of  nothing  but  wars  ; 
that  to  ruin  Sujah  Dowla  v.as  to  break  down  the 
ftrongeil  barrier  which  the  Bengal  provinces  could 
have  againll  the  incurfions  of  the  Mahrattas  and  other 
barbarous  people  to  the  well  ward,  who  had  long  dcfola- 
ted  the  northern  provinces;  and  the  Mogul,  with  whom 
the  compay  had  concluded  a  treaty,  was  utterly  unable 
tofuppovt  himfelf,  and  would  require  the  whole  Englifh 
power  in  the  eall  to  fccure  him  in  his  dignity.  His 
lordfhip  therefore  found  it  necefTary   to  conclude  a 
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treaty  with  Sujah    Dowla.      The  Mogul  was  fatisfied      India^ 

by  obtaining  ?  more   ample  revcime  than  he  had  for  ' 

fome  time  enjoyed  ;  by  which  means  he  might  be  era-  affairs  jf 

bled  to  march   an  army  to  Delhi  to   take  poffeffion  of  licnjial  fet- 

his  empire.      For   the   company   his  lordfliip  obtained  dfd '.>y 

the    office   of  duan  or   colleiilor  of  revenues  for  the ^'"^'^*''"'^ 

province  of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies.      Thus  Siij  ih 

Dowla   was   again   put   in  poffefTion  of  his  doniiuiong, 

excepting  a  fmall  territory  which  was  rcfervcd  to  the 

M.jgul,    and    eliimated    at    20   lacks    of    rupees,    or 

250,000  1.  aniiually.      The  company  were  to   pay  26 

lacks    of  rupees,    amounting   to    325,000  1.    fterlmg. 

They  engaged  alfo  to  pay  to  the  nabob  of  Bengal  ail 

annual  ium  of  53  lacks,  or  662,500!.  for  the  expences 

of  government,  and  the  fupport  of  his  dignity.     The 

remainder  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal  were  allotted  to 

the  company,  who  on  their  part  quaranteed  the  terri* 

tories  at   that  time  in  poffeffion  of  Sujah  Dowla    and 

the  Mogul. 

Thus  the  Eafl   India  company   acquired   the   fove- 
reignty  of  a  territory  equal  in  extent  to   the  moil  f)ou- 
rifhing  kingdom  in  Europe.   By  all  this,  however,  they 
were  fo  far  from   being   enriched,   that   the  diforder  of 
their  affairs  attrafted  the  attention  of  government,  and 
gave  the   Biitifli  miniUry  an   opportunity  at  laft  of  de- 
priving  them  of  their  territorial  poffcflions,   and  fub- 
jedling  the  province  of  Bengal  to  the  authority  of  the 
crown  *.     New  misfortunes  alfo  fpeedily  occurred,  and  '  Sit  Enji 
the  company  found  a  moll  formidable  enemy  in  Hyder^"*"  ^'""'' 
Aly,  or  Hyder  Naig.     This  man,  from  the  rank  of  a^""-'''^ 
common  fepoy,  i.ad   raifed  himfelf  to  be   one   of  the  War  with 
molt   confiderable  princes  in    the  empire  of  Indollan. Hyder  Aly,' 
Being  fenfible  that  the  power  of  the  Englifli  was  an  in- 
fuperable  bar  to  his  ambitious  defigns,  he  praftifed  oa 
the  nizar.i  of  the  Decan,   and  partly  by  promifes  part- 
ly by   threats,  engaged   him   to  renounce  his  alliance 
with  the  company,  and  even   to   enter  into  a   war  a- 
galnll    them.      As   he   had    been   at   great    pains    to 
introduce  the  European   difcipline   among  his  troops, 
and    had   many   renegadoes  in   his   fervice,   he   imagi- 
ned, that  with  the  advantage  of  numbers  he  Ihould  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  cope  with  his  antagonifts  in  the  open       1,6 
fiell.     In   this,   however,   he  was  deceived  ;   for  on  the  He  is  d&>l 
26th  of  September  1767,  his  army  was  entirely  defeat- ''^^''^'^  ^^7 
ed  by  colonel  Smith  at  a  place  called  Errotir  near  Tri-  ^'^^°^^ 
nomallee  ;  after  which  the  nizam  thought   it  advifable 
to  defert  his  new  ally,  and  conclude  another  treaty  with 
the  Englifh.      From   the  latter,  however,   he  did   not 
obtain  peace  but  at  the  expence  of  ceding  to  them  the 
Duanny  of  the  Balegat  Curnatic,  which   includes  the 
dominions  of  Hyder  Aly  and  fome  petty  princes. 

Hyder,  thus  deferted  by  his  ally,  transferred  the  feat 
of  war  to  a  mountainous  country,  where,  during  the 
year  1767,  nothing  decilive  could  be  effeded  ;  while  the 
Indian  cavalry  was  fometimes  enabled  to  cut  off  the 
fupplies.  and  interrupt  the  commanicaiions  of  their 
antagonifts.  During  thefe  operations  fome  fliipj  were 
fitted  out  at  Bombay,  which  conveyed  40a  European 
foldiers  and  about  800  fepoys  to  attack  Mangalore, 
one  of  Hyder  Aly's  principal  fea-ports,  where  all  his 
fhips  lay.  Tnis  enlerprize  proved  fuccefsful,  and  nine 
fhips  were  brought  away  ;  but  too  fmall  a  garrifon  ha- 
ving been  left  in  the  place,  it  was  almoft  immediately 
after  retaken,  and  all  who  were  in  it  made  prifoneisby 
Hyder  Aly. 

-  C  c  8  In 


India. 


Decline  of 
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by  the  field-dtputies.  His  aiua^onift  being  thus  allow- 
ed fume  icfpite,  I'liddtnly  entered  the  Caniatic  wiih  a 
numerous  army  of  horfe,  ravaging  and  del'roylng  every 
thing  at  plcafure.  Thus  the  Engllfli  «erc  obliged  to 
relinquifli  all  their  conquefts  in  order  to  defend  tlieir 
own  territories  ;  while  this  reverfe  of  fortune  not  only 
difcouragtd  the  allies  of  the  Eni;li(li,   but  even  produ- 
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In  the  mean  time,  an  iniudicious  meafure,  adopted  by     2300  fepoys,  to  attack  this  army,  confifting  of  14,000      fi 
the  Engliih  in   their  nietliod  of  managing  the  army,     hoife,   12,000   men  armed  with  matchlock  guns,  and  '~~ 
proved  not  only  of  the  utmoll  detriment  to  their  caule,     fix  battalions   of  fepoys.      The   engagement   lalled  fix^  ^ 
but  occafioned  difgraces  hitherto  unheard  of  in  the  hi-     hours  ;  when  at  lall  Hyder  Aly,   notwithllanding  hiid^fe 
flory  of  the  nation,  viz.  the  defertion  of  officers  from     numbers,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  the  field  o- C<:U 
the  fcrvice  of  Britain  to  that  of  a  barbarous  prince,  and     vered   with  dead  bodies  ;   the  lofs  of  the  Bricilh   being  ^^  " 
the  gi,viDg  up   of  forts  in  fuch   a   fhanicful    manner  as     upwards  of  300   'died   and   wounded.      This  engage- 
could  not  but   fiiggtll   a   fufpieion   that  they  had  been     mcnt,  however,  was  attended  with  no  conlequeuccs  af- 
betraved. — The  oiigiiial  caule  of  all  this  milchief  was     fctStiug  the   war   in    general,   which    wect  on  for  fome 
the  appointment  ofJieU  a'e/'utiei  to  attend  the  army,  and     time  in  the  fame  manner,  and  greatly  to  the  difadvan- 
toctnirol  and  I'liptruitend  thecondut^  of  the  commander     tage  of  the  company.      The  divifions  and  dilcontenia 
in  chief;  and  thcfc,  in  the  preient  initance,  being  deeply     among  the  officers  and  council  daily  incrtafed,   the  I'oU 
concerned  in  thecontrafts  for  the  army,  took  care  to  re-     dievs  dcfcrted,  and  every  thing  wetit  to  u/in.      The  re- 
gulate its  motions  in  fuch  a  manner  as  belt  fuittd  their     venues   of  the  eftahlilhment  of  Madras  being  at  lall  un» 
private   inltieft   or  convenience.      Hyder  Aly  did  not     equal  to  the  expences  of  the  war,  large  remit lances  were 
fail  to  improve  the  errors  tonltquent  upon  this  kind  of     made  from  Bengal  to  anfwerthiit  purp  ifc ;   and  asthefe 
management  to  his  own  advantage.   General  .Smith  had     were  made  In  a  kind  of  bale   gold   coin,  the  company 
penetrated  far  into  his  country,  taken  ieveral  of  his  for      is  fald  by  that  means  alone  to  have  loft  40,000!.   in  the 
trcffes,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  mafter  of  his     difference  of  exchange  only.      At  lall  Hyder  Aly  ha- 
capit^.l,   when   all  his  operations  were  checked  at  once     ving  given  the  Eiiglllh  ai my  the  flip,  fuddenly  appeared 

within  a  few  miks  of  Madras;   which  occaliontd  fucti 
an  alaim,  that   the  prefidency   there   were   induced  to 
enter  into  a  negociaticn  with  him.    1  he  Indian  prince, 
on  his  part,  was  very  ready  to  hearken  to  propolals  of 
peace  ■upon    any  reafonable    terms.      An    oiieiiiive  and  ^  , 
deleiifivc  treaty  was  therefore  concluded   on  the  3d  of  con 
April  1761,,  on  the  limple  condition  that  the  forts  and  "" 
ccd  in  them  an  inclination  to  defcrt  their  caufe,  and  go     places  taken  on  botli  fides  fhould  be  rtllored,  and  each 
over  to  Hyder  Aly,   while   thofe  who  remained  faithful     party  fit  down  contented  wiih  their  own  expences. 
paid  dearly  for  their  attachment.    The  nabob  of  Arcot,  By  this  treaty   it  was  particularly  ftipulated,  that  in  Brc 

the  moll  faithful  ally  the  Englifh  ever  had,  fulTered  ex-  cafe  of  either  party  being  afacked  by  their  enemies,  tire 
tremely  on  this  occalion.  Hyder  ;My  had  long  enter-  the  other  (hould  give  them  affiliance  ;  and  in  this  cafe ''I" 
t;ilned  a  violent  enmity  againft  this  prince  ;  moll  pro-  even  the  number  of  troops  to  be  fupphed  by  each  was 
bably  on  account  of  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  fpecitied.  It  foon  after  appeared,  however,  tiiat  the 
Zn^'l.fli.  His  dominions  were  therefore  ravaged  with-  prelidency  of  Madras  were  refolved  to  pay  very  little 
out  mercy  ;  and  thus,  while  Hyder  gratified  his  perfo-  regard  to  their  engagements  Hyder  Aly  having  in 
nal  refentment  againll  him,  he  cut  olT  from  the  Englifh  a  little  time  been  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas, 
one  of  the  principal  refources  they  had  for  carrying  on  applied  for  affillance,  according  to  agreement;  but 
the  war.  was  refufed  by  the  prefidency,   who  pretended  to  fear  a 

On  the  return  of  the  company's  forces  to  the  de-  quarrel  with  the  Mahrattas  ihemfeivcs.  As  the  latter 
fence  of  the  Carnatic,  tiicy  found  themfelves  very  little  are  a  very  poweiiul  and  warlike  nation,  HyJer  Aly 
able  to  cope  with  their  adverfary  ;  for,  befides  the  found  himfclf  overmatched,  and  therefore  applied  leve- 
continuance  of  the  fame  caufea  which  had  formerly  ral  times  to  the  Englilli  tor  the  affillance  he  had  a  right 
contributed  to  their  want  of  fuccefs,  they  had  been  to  cxpeft  ;  but  was  conllantly  rtfufed  on  various  pre- 
very  much  weakened  in  their  expedition.  Hyder  .-My  tences;  which  convinced  him  at  lall  that  he  could  place 
had  alfo  the  prudence  to  avoid  a  general  engagement, but  no  dependence  on  the  friendlhlp  of  the  Englilh,  and 
frequently  intercepted  the  convoys  of  the  Englilli,  cut  off  filled  him  with  an  implacable  hatred  againfl  them.  As 
their  detached  parties,  and  wearied  them  out  with  long  foon,  therefore,  as  he  could  make  up  his  difference* 
and  continual  marches.  The  news  of  his  fuccefs  againll  with  the  Mahrattas,  he  refolved  to  recover  his  loffee, 
an  enemy  hitherto  invincible  by  all  the  powers  of  In-  and  revenge  himfclf  on  thofe  faithlefs  allies.  With  this 
dia,  fo  raifed  his  reputation,  that  adventurers  flocked  view  he  applied  himfelf  to  their  rivals  the  French; 
to  him  from  all  parts  ;  by  which  means  his  cavalry  were  whom  no  Indian  nation  ever  found  backward  in  fupply- 
foon  increafcd  to  upwards  of  90,000  ;  to  which,  how-  ing  them  with  the  means  of  defence  againll  the  Englilh. 
ever,  his  infantry  bore  no  proportion.  By  their  means  he  obtained  military  llores  in  the  greatefl 

Notwithllanding  all  his  fuccefs,  it  appears  that  the  abundance,  a  number  of  experienced  officers  and  fol- 
forces  of  Hyder  Aly  were  altogether  unable  to  cope  diers;  and  the  European  difcipline  was  brought  to 
with  thofe  of  Britain,  even  when  there  was  the  greatefl  much  greater  perfeftion  than  even  he  himfelf  had  ever 
imaginable  difparity  of  numbers.  A  detachment  of  been  able  to  bring  it  before  this  period.  Thus,  in  a 
the  company's  forces  had  made  an  affault  upon  a  fort  fhort  time,  imagining  himfelf  a  match  for  the  Mahrat- 
called  Mulwaggle,  in  which  they  were  repulfed  with  tas,  he  renewed  the  war ;  and  gained  fuch  decihve  ad- 
fome  lofs.  This,  with  the  fmall  number  of  the  de-  vantages,  as  quickly  obliged  them  to  conclude  an  ad- 
tachment,  encouraged   Hyder  Aly  to  march,    at  the     vantageous  treaty  with  him. 

bead  of  a  great  part  of  his  army,  to  the  prote&ion  of  It  now  appeared  that  the  Englifh,  notwithllanding  W; 
the  fort.  The  commanding  officer,  however.  Colonel  their  pretended  ill-will  to  quarrel  with  the  Mahrattas,'*' 
Wood,  did  not  hefitate,  with  only  460  Europeans  and    had  oot  the  lea!l  hcfiUtion  at  doing  fo  when  their  in-  ^L' 

tercft'^' 
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tere/l  was  concerned.     In  order  to  underftand  the  fub-    commanded  by  colonel  Lally,  a  man  of  great  bravery 


rndla. 


!».> 


»  fequent  tranfactions,   however,   we    mult   obferve,   that    and  experience  in  war. 

the   Mahrattas,  like  other   nations  of  Indoftan,  were         The  alarm  was  given  on  the  J4th  of  July  1780  that 
originally  governed  by  princes  called  i?({/'a.^j,  who  reign-     HyJcr  Aly't  horfe  were  only  nine  miles  didant  from 
ed  at  Setterah  j  and   though   in   procels  of  time  they    Madras.       The     inhabitants     inllaritly    dcfcrtcd    their 
came  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  dales,  yet    houfce  and  fled  into  the  f  jrt ;   while  the  iinrefiUed  bar- 
they  paid  a  nominal  refpedt  to  the  ram-r;ij;ih,  who  had    barian  burnt   the  villages,  reduced  the   inferior  forts, 
a    right  to  atfenible   the   chiefs,    and  order  out   their    and  prepared  to  lay  fiege  to  the  capital.     It  beinc;  now 
troops  on  any  ntccfTary  occafion.    By  degrees  this  dijr-    abfolutely  necclTary  to   make  fome  rtfiflance,   intafures 
nity  of  ram-raJah  or  fou-rujah  (as  he  was  alfo   called),    were  taken  for  alTcmbling  the  troops  ;  in  doing  which 
became  merely  titular,   the  adminlllration  being  entire-    an  exprcfs  was  fe;it  to  colonel  Baillie,   at  that  time  at 
ly  pofTcifed  by  the  pailhwa  or  chancellor.      This  ofEce    Gumeroponda,  about   28  miles  from  Madras,  to  pro- 
being  ufurf>ed  by  one  particular  family,  Nanarow,  the    ceed  from  thence  direftly  to  Conjeveram  with  the  corps 
rrignlng  paifiiwa,  fcizcd   the  ram-rajah,   and  co»fined    under  his  command,  where  the  main  body  was  to  meet 
him   in  a  fortrels  near  Sctterah.      At  his  death   he  left    him       But   when   the  latter   was   under  marching  or- Unfurtu- 
two    fons   Mada  row  and    Narainrow;    of  whom  the    ders,  the  firft  regiment  of  cavalry  pofitively  refufed  to  nate  expe^ 
former,  as  being  the  elder,  fucceeded  him  in  the  paifii-    move  without  money;   and  as  they   perfided   in   their''"'""  "^ 
wafliip.     lonogee  Booda,  or  Boimcello,  the  immediate    refolution,   were  at  lall  made  prifoiiers  and  fent  to  Ma-  Ra'n'e 
prtdceeflor  of  Moodagee  Booda,   rajah  of  Berar,  was    dras.      The  main   body,  then,  confiding  of  1500  Eu- 
one   of  the   pretenders   to   the  dignity    of  ram  rajah,    ropeans  and  4200  {epoys,   under  Sir   Heftor  Munro, 
as  being  the   nearell   of  kin  ;  at   the  fame  time   that    with  their  train  of  artillery,  proceeded  towards  Conje- 
Roganaut-row,  called  alfo    Ragobah,  uncle  to  Mada-    veram  :  and   fuch   were  the  fatigues   of  their    match, 
TOW  hlmftlf,  pietended  to  the  paidiwafliip.    Onthisac-    that   200   men   belonging  to   the   73d   regiment  were 
courrf  the  latter  was  confined  by  M.tda-row,   but  who    left    lying  on    the  road.      On  their   arriv.il  at  Conje- 
jjr.ptudently  releafed  him  a  little  before  his  death,  and    veram,  they  found  the  town  in  flames,  great  bodies  of 
even  recommended  to  him  in  the  mod  affedtionate  tnan-    the  enemy's  cavalry  advancing  on  both  flanks,  and  no 
Dir  the  care   of  his  brother  Narainrow,   who   was  to    appearance  of  colonel  Baillle's  detachment.  The  march 
.  fucceed  to  the  paiihwaihip.     The  care  he  took  in  con-    of  this  body  had  been  impeded  by  a  fmall  river  fwelled 
fequence  of  this  recommendation  was   fuch  as  might    by  a  fuddcn  fall  of  rain.     On  this  occafion,  the  o  t.cer 
eafily  have  been   imagined;  the   unhappy  Narain-row    who  gives  the  account  of  his  difafter  makes   the  fol- 
was    murdered,   and    Roganaut  row    the    adaflin    fled    lowing  obfervation.      "  In  this  incident  we  have  a  moll 
to  Bombay ;  where,  on    promifing  a   ceffion  of  terri-     remarkable  proof  and  example   of  the  danger  of  pro- 
tory,  he  was  protected  and  encouraged  in  his  preten-    craftination,  and    on   what    minute  circumdances  and 
fions.      The  Mahrattas  remonltratcd  againd  this  be-    fudden  fprings  of  the  mind  the  fortune  and  the  general 
haviour  ;   but  the  Englidi  had  determined  at  all  events    iflue  of  war  may  depend.      Had  colonel  Baillie  paded 
to   proSt   by    the   civil  diflenfions  of  the  Indians,  and    over  the  Tripaff.ire  without  halting,  as  fome  advifed, 
therefore  paid  no  regard  to  the  judicc    or   injuftice  of    and  encamped  on  its  fouthern  indcad  of  its   northern 
their  caufe.     The  Mahrattas  therefore  not  only  made    banks,   the  difader  that  foon  followed  would  have  been 
up  their  differences  with  Ilyder  Aly,   as  has  been  al-    prevented,   and   an   order    of   affairs    wholly    different 
ready  mentioned,   but   became   determined  enemies  to    from  that   which  took  place  would  have  fucceeded-" 
the  Englifli,   at  the  fame  time  that  a  dangerous  confe-         Hyder  Aly  having  now    raifed   the    liege   of    Ar- 
deracy  was  formed  among  the  mod  powerful  princes  of    cot,   in  which  he  had  been  employed,  marched  towards 
India  to  expel  from  that  part  of  the  world  thofe  intru-    Conjeveram  ;  in   the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  en- 
ders  whole  avarice  could  be  fatisfied  with  no  conceflions,    camped,  and  in  the  courfe  of  feveral  days,  at  different 
and  whom  no  treaties  could  bind  when  it   ferved  their    times,  offered   battle.     On  the   6ih  of  September  he 
turn  to  break  them.  detached  his  fon  Tippoo  Saib  with  the  flower  of  his  ar- 

The  refenlment  of  Hyder  Aly  was  particularly  di-  my  to  cut  off  the  detachment  under  colonel  Baillie, 
refted  againd  the  prcfidency  of  Madras  for  the  rea-  who  was  now  at  Perrambaukam,  a  fmall  village  diilant 
fons  already  given  ;  he  had  alfo  received  frefh  provoca-  from  the  main  body  about  15  miles,  he  himfelf  remain- 
tion  by  their  caufing  a  body  of  troops  march  through  ing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conjeveram,  in  order  to 
Iiis  dominions  without  his  leave,  and  that  to  the  affid-    watch  the  motions  of  Sir  Heftor  Munro.  ,j. 

8nce  of  a  prince  for  whom  he  had  no  great  friendlhip;         The   detachment  under  Tippoo   Saib   confided  of  He  is  at- 
alfo  by  the  capture  of  the  French  fettlement  of  Mahie,    30,000  horfe,   8000  foot,  with  12  pieces  of  cannon. '^'^'"'^ ''7 
on  the  coad  of  Malabar,  which  he  faid  was  within  his    Notwithdanding  this  fuperiority  in  number,  however,    ^^?°h 
dominions,  and  confequently  that  the  French  were  un-    they  were  bravely  repulfed  by  Colonel  Baillie's  hand- repu'lfes 
der  his  protefllon.     His  troops  were  therefore  aflem-    ful  of  troops ;  and  a  junftion  was  eflefted  with  a  de- '"m. 
bled   from  every  quarter,  and  the  greated  preparations   tachment  under  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  fent  by  Sii  Hcc 
made  for  a  powerful  invafion.     The  prefidency  of  Ma-    tor  Munro  on  firft  hearing  the  noife  of  the  engage.- 
dras  in  the  mean  time  fpent   their   time   in  mutual  al-    ment. 

tercations,  neglefting  even  to  fecure  the  paflea  of  the        Thisjunflion  wasefFefted  on  the  9th  of  September,  . 
mountains,  through  which  only  an   invafion  coiJd  be    and  next  morning  orders  were  given  for  the  whole  ar- 
jnade,  until  their  aftive  antagonid,  having  feized  and    my  to   march  ;  Colonel  Fletcher's  detachment  being        , 
idful     guarded  thofe  paffes,  fuddenly  poured  out  thro'  them    difperfed   in   different   parts  of  the   line.     From  the  i,  again  at* 
rifin  by  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  among  whom  was  a  large    moment    they  began   to  march  the  enemy  played  off  tacked, 
er  Aly.  body  of  EuropeaA  troops  under  Frsnch  officers,  and    their  rockets,  which,  however,  did  but  little  execu- 
tion ;  , 
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Tnoia.  tion  ;  but  about  ten  at  night  feveral  guns  began  to 
^~~V— '  open  on  the  rear  of  the  Englilh.  Colonel  Laillie, 
therefore,  after  fome  proper  manoeuvres,  caufed  his 
troops  foim  a  line,  while  the  enemy  cannonaded  them 
inceifantly  with  great  execution.  On  this  Colonel 
Baillie  detached  Captain  Rumley  with  five  companies 
of  fepoy  gienadiers  to  ftorm  their  guns ;  which  fervice 
they  would  have  unidoubtedly  accomplilhed,  had  not 
their  march  been  interrupted  by  a  torrent  of  water 
which  at  that  time  happened  to  be  unfordable.  Cap- 
tain Rumley  therefore  returned  about  half  an  hour  af- 
ter eleven,  when  the  guns  of  the.  enemy  were  heard 
drawing  off  tov.'ards  the  Euglifh  front,  and  a  general 
alarm  was  perceived  throughout  their  camp  ;  owing, 
as  was  fuppoftd,  to  their  having  received  intelligence 
of  the  party  that  had  been  fent  to  ftorm  their  guns. 
"  From  their  nolfe,  confufion,  and  irregular  firing 
(fays  our  author),  one  would  have  imagined  that  a 
detachment  of  our  men  had  fallen  upon  them  with 
fixed  bayonets.  At  that  critical  moment,  had  a  party 
of  grenadiers  been  fent  againfl  them,  they  would  have 
routed  without  difficulty  the  whole  of  Tippoo's  army. 
Having  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  advanced  a 
few  hundred  yards  into  an  avenue,  the  detachment  re- 
mained there  in  perfeft  filcnce  till  the  morning.     " 

"  Colonel  Fletcher  being  aflced  by  fome  officers, 
■why  Colonel  Baillie  halted  ?  modeftly  anfvvered,  that 
Colonel  Baillie  was  an  officer  of  ellabliflied  reputation, 
and  that  he  no  doubt  had  reafons  for  his  condutt. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  concealed,  that  this  halt  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  Tippuo  Saib  to  draw  off 
his  cannon  to  a  very  llrong  poll  by  which  the  Englilh 
were  obliged  to  pafs ;  and  at  the  fame  time  of  in- 
forming Hyder  of  their  fituation,  and  fuggefting  to 
him  the  expediency  of  advancing  for  the  improvement 
of  fo  favourable  a  conjunfture. 

"  On  the  ioth  of  September,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  our  little  army  marched  off  by  the  right  in 
Tubdivifions,  having  their  baggage  on  their  right  flank 
and  the  enemy  on  their  left.  A  few  minutes  after 
fix  two  guns  opened  on  their  rear,  on  which  the  line 
halted  a  few  minutes.  Large  bodies  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  now  appeared  on  their  right  flank  ;  and  jull  at 
the  moment  when  the  pagoda  of  Conjeveram  appeared 
in  view,  and  our  men  had  begun  to  indulge  the  hopes 
of  a  lefpite  fiom  toils  and  dangers,  a  rocket-boy 
was  taken  prifoner,  who  informed  them,  that  Hy- 
der'.-, whole  army  was  marching  to  the  afiiilance 
of  Tippoo.  Four  guns  now  opened  on  their  left 
v'ith  Treat  effeft.  So  hot  was  the  fire  they  fuftained, 
and  fo  heavy  the  lofs,  that  Colonel  Baillie  ordered  the 
whole  line  to  quit  the  avenue,  and  prefent  a  front  to 
the  enemy;  and  at  the  fame  time  difpatched  Captain 
Rumley  with  ten  companies  of  fepoy  grenadiers  to 
llcrm  the  enemy's  guns. 

"  Within  a  few   minutes  after  Captain  Rumley  had 

left  the  line  Tippoo's  guns  were  filcnced.      Rumley's 

little  detachment  immediately  took  pofTeffion  of  four 

of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  completely  routed  the  party 

attached  to  thtm.     Captain  Rumley,  overcome   with 

fatigue,  ordered  Captain  Gowdie,   the  officer  next  in 

Ilfi        command,  to  lead  on  the  party,  and  take  pofTefiion  of 

Is  attacked  fome  more   guns  placed  a  few  hundred  yards  in  their 

*•);  ^5"'''  *  front.     But  in  a  few  minutes  after,  as  they  were  ad- 

•ny  vancing  for  this  purpofe,  a  fudden  cry  was  heard  a- 
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mong  the  fepoys,  of  horfe !  horfe!  The  camp  follow-  India 
ers,  whofe  numbers  were  neatly  five  to  one  of  the  """V* 
troops  under  arms,  were  driven  on  a  part  of  our  line 
by  the  numerous  and  furrounding  forces  of  Hyder 
Aly  ;  who  being  informed  of  the  embarraifing  fitua- 
tion of  Colonel  Baillie,  had  left  his  camp  without  llrl- 
king  his  tents,  with  a  view  to  conceal  his  march  from 
the  Engllfli.  A  great  confufion  among  out  troops 
was  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  this  fudden  onfet. 
The  Europeans  were  fuddenly  left  on  the  field  of  ac- 
tion alone:  and  at  that  critical  moment  a  detachment 
from  the  advanced  guard  of  Hyder's  army  preflid  on 
with  great  celerity  between  our  line  and  Captaia 
Rumley's  party.  The  commanding  officer,  therefore, 
apprehenfive  of  being  cut  off  from  our  little  army, 
judged  it  moll  prudent  to  retieat. 

"  Colonel  Baillie,  when  he  was  informed  that  an 
immenfe  body  of  horle  and  infantry  was  marching 
towards  hiin,  and  that  this  was-  fuppofed  to  be  Hyder's 
main  army,  faid,  '  Very  well,  we  Ihall  be  prepared 
to  receive  them.'  Hyder's  whole  forces  now  appear- 
ed incomedably  in  view ;  and  this  barbarian  chief, 
who,  as  was  obferved  of  the  Roman  general  by  Pyr- 
rhus,  iiad  nothing  barbarous  in  his  difclpline,  after  di- 
vidiiiij  his  guns  agrceubly  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  open- 
ed from  60  to  70  pieces  of  cannon,  with  an  innumer- 
able quantity  of  rockets. 

"  Hyder's  numerous  cavalry,  fupported  by  his  re- 
gular Infantry  and   European   troops,   driven   on  by 
threats,   encouraged  by   promifes,  and  led  on  by  his 
moll  dillinguilhed  officers,  bore  on  our  little  army  in 
different  quarters  without  making  the  lead  imprelfion. 
Our  men,  both  Europeans  and  fepoys,  repeatedly  pre- 
fented  and    recovered   their  fire-arms   as  if  they  had 
been  mangeuvring  on  a  parade.     The  enemy  were  re-  Gallant 
puhed  in  every  attack  ;  numbers  of  their  beft  cavalry  i'avi,;n 
were  killed,    and  many   more    were   wounded;    even'."     -"I 
their  infantry  were   forced   to  give  way  :    and  Hyder      ' 
would  have  oidered  a  retreat,    had  it  not  been  for  the 
advice  of  General  Laliy,   who   informed  him  that  it 
was  now  too  late,   as  General  Munro  was  moll  pro- 
bably advancing  on  their  rear   from    Conjeveram  ;  for 
which  reafon  nothing  remained  but  to  break   the  de- 
tachment by  their  artillery  and  cavalry. 

"  Tippoo  Saib  had  by  tliis  time  colkdled  his  party 
together,  and  renewed  tlie  cannonade  ;  and  at  the  lame 
time  that  the  Englifh  were  under  the  neceffity  of  fuf- 
taining  an  attack  both  from  the  father  and  Ion,  two 
of  their  tumbtils  were  blown  up  by  Hyder's  guns,  and 
a  large  opening  made  in  both  lines.  They  had  now 
no  other  ammunition  than  grape  ;  their  guns  difcon- 
tinued  firing  :  and  in  this  dreadful  fituation,  under  a 
terrible  fire  not  only  of  guns  but  rockets,  lofing  great 
numbers  of  officers  and  men,  they  remained  from  half 
pall  feven  till  nine  o'clock. 

"  On   this   Hyder   Aly,  perceiving  that   the  guns 
were  quite  filenced,  came  with  his  whole  army  round 
their  right  flank.     The  cavalry  charged  them  in  dif- 
tinft  columns,  and  in  the  intervals  between  thtfe  the 
infantry  poured  in  voUies  of  mulketry  with  dreadful 
effeft,     Mhiar  Saib,  with  the  Mogul  and  Sinoor  ca-       ,ij 
valry,  made  the  firfl  imprelfion.     Tiiefe  were  followed  They  s 
by  the  elephants  and  the  My forean  cavalry,  which  com- ,'  '  ''J 
pleted  the  overthrow  of  the  detachment.    Colonel  Bail-      '^  ' 
lie,   though   grievoufly   wounded,   rallied   the   Euro- 
peans) 
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peans,  and  once  more  formed  them  into  a   fquare  and  my's  cavalry  to  break  this  fmall  body  of  men ;  but  by      Injra. 

■  with   this   handful    of   men    he   gained  an   eminence,  the  fteady  conduS  of  both  our  officers  and  men  they   "— v        ' 

where,  without  ammunition,  and  mod  of  the  people  were  repulfed. 

wounded,  he  refilled  and  repulfed  13  feparate  attacks  ;  "  Colonel  Baillie,  finding  that  there  was  now  no 

but  frefh  bodies  of  cavalry  continually  po\iring  in,  ihey  profpeft  of  being   relieved  by    General   Munro,   held 

were  broken   without  giving  way.     Many  of  our  men,  up  a  flag   of  truce  to   one   of  the  chiefs   of  Hyder's 

defpcratclv  wounded, raifingthemfclves  from  the  ground  army.     But  this  was  treated  wiih  contempt,   and  the 

received  tli<f  enemy  on  their  bayonets.  furdar  endeavoured  at  the  fame  time  to  cut  off  the  co- 

"  Captain  Lucas's  battalion  of  fepoys,  at  the  time  lonel.     The  reafon  the  enemy  affijned  for  this  was, 

when  our  men  moved  up  to  a  rifing  ground,  was  fta-  that  the  fepoys  had  fired  after  the  fignal  was  hoilted.        jjg 

tioncd  to  the  right  of  the  European  grenadiers  ;  but  A  few  minutes  after  this,  our  men  received  orders  to  Throw 

that  corps,  feeing  the   Europeans  in  motion,  and  mif-  lay  dov.n   their    arms,    with    intimation    that  quarter ''°"" 'l"^^^ 

underftanding  perhaps  this  evolution  for  a  retreat,  broke  would   be   given.       This  order   was  i'carcely  comphed  i"^""' ''V^ 

in  the  utmolt  confuhon.     The  Europeans,  bravely  fuf-  wltl>,  when  the  enemy  rufhed  in   upon   them   in  the^.f^j'"' 

taining  their  reputation  for  intrepid  valour,  remained  moll  favage  and  brutal    manner,  fpaiing  neither  age 

in   this   extremity  of  diftrefs  fteady   and   undaunted,  nor  infancy  nor  any  condition   of  life  ;  and,   but  for 

though  furrounded  by  the  French  troops,  and  by  Hy-  the  humane  interpofition  of  the  French   commanders 

der's  cavalry  to   the  number  of  40,000.     They  even  Lally  and  Pimoran,  who  implored  and  iaJilled  with 

exprefled  a  delire,  though  their  number  did  not  exceed  the  conqueror  to  ftiow  mercy,  the  gallant  remains  of 

400,  of  being  led  on  to  the  attack.     A  party  of  To-  our  little    army   muft   have  fallen  a    faciifice  to  that 

pafles,  who  lay  at  thedillance  of  about  30  yards  i;.  our  favage  third  of  blood  with  which  the  tyrant  difgraced 

front,  kept   up  an    inceffant   fire   of  fmall  arms   with  his  vidlory."(  a) 

great  effed.     Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  ene-  In  this  unfortunate  aAion  near  700  Europeans  were 

killed 

(a)  In  a  narrative  of  the  fufferings  of  the  Er.glilli  who  furvived  this  fatal  day,  faid  to  be  pubiilhed  by  an  of- 
ficer in  Colonel  Baillie's  detachment,  we  find  it  related,  that  "  Hyder  Aly,  feated  in  a  chair  in  his  tent,  en- 
joyed the  fight  of  the  heads  of  the  flain,  as  well  as  of  his  prifoners.  Colonel  Baillie,  who  was  himfclf  very- 
much  wounded,  was  brought  to  his  camp  on  a  cannon,  and  with  feveral  other  gentlemen  in  the  fame  fituation 
laid  at  the  tyrant's  feet  on  the  ground  and  in  the  open  air.  In  this  fituation  they  faw  many  of  the  heads 
of  their  countrymen  prefented  to  the  conqueror,  fome  of  them  even  by  Englifh  officers,  who  were  forced  to 
perform  that  horrid  talk  ;  in  a  little  time,  however,  Hyder  ordered  no  more  heads  to  be  brought  to  him  while 
the  Englilh  gentlemen  were  prefent.  A  tent  was  fitted  up  for  Colonel  Baillie  and  his  officers,  but  without 
flraw  or  any  thing  clfe  to  lie  upon,  though  many  of  them  were  dangeroufly  wounded  ;  and  as  the  tent  could 
only  contain  10  perfuns,  the  reft  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  open  air.  When  the  prifoners  were  removed  from 
p!a.e  to  place,  they  were  wantonly  infulted,  and  even  beaten  by  thofe  who  had  the  charge  of  them.  If  the 
l,tt-r  halted  to  refrefh  themfelves  under  a  tree,  they  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  their  prifoners  to  the 
fd.:  next  the  fun,  left  they  fliould  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fhade.  Som.etimes  they  were  tormented  with  thirft 
at  others  the  people  allowed  them  to  drink  water  out  of  the  palms  of  their  hands,  it  being  reckoned  a  profa- 
nation to  allow  an  European  to  drink  out  of  a  veffel  belonging  to  an  Indian,"  &c. 

In  this  narrative  are  likcwife  mentiorted  fome  examples  of  a  recovery  from  wounds,  which,  if  we  can  depend 
on  their  authenticity,  mull  undoubtedly  fliow  a  reftorative  power  in  the  human  body  altogether  unknown  in  this 
climate. 

"  Lieutenant  Thomas  Bowfer  received  a  muflcet  ball  in  his  leg,  and  after  that  eight  defperate  wounds  ivith 
a  fcyraitar.  He  lay  for  feven  hours  on  the  fpot,  deprived  of  all  fenfation  ;  but,  towards  evening,  awakened 
from  his  trance,  ftripped  of  all  his  clothes,  except  a  pair  of  under  drawers  and  part  of  his  fiilrt,  with  an  in- 
ter.fe  thirft,  calling  out,  and  imploring  a  little  water  from  the  enemy.  Some  were  moved  with  compaffion 
while  others  anfwered  his  intreatics  only  with  infults  and  threats  of  immediate  death.  Some  water,  however 
was  brought  from  a  pool  in  the  field  of  battle,  about  ^o  or  60  yards  from  the  place  where  he  lav.  It  was 
dteply  tinged  with  blood  ;  neverthelefs,  Mr  Bowfer  being  furnilhed  by  one  of  Hyder's  foldiers  with'an  earthen 
chatty,  or  pot  containing  about  a  pint,  and  diredled  to  the  place,  crawled  thither  as  well  as  he  could.  Thouch 
flruck  with  horror  at  the  fight  of  the  dead  and  wounded  v.'ith  which  it  was  filled,  he  quenched  his  thirft  vi-ith 
the  liquid  ;   and  having  filled  his  chatty,  endeavoured  to  proceed  towards  Conjeveram.      He  had  not,  however 


biought  back  prifoner,  and  obliged  to  walk  without  any  affiftance.    When  delivered  up  to  the  enemy's  fepoys 
he  was  fo  iliff  with  his  wounds,  that  he  could  not  ftoop  or  even  bend  his  body  in  the  fmalleft  degree. 

"  The  quarter-mafter  ferjeant  of  artillery  received  fo  deep  a  cut  acrofs  the  back- part  of  his  neck,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  fupport  his  head  with  his  hands  in  order  to  keep  it  from  falling  to  a  fide  al!  the  journey.  The 
leatt  ftiake  or  unevennefs  of  the  ground  made  him  cry  out  with  pain.  He  once  and  again  ceafcd  from  all  at- 
tempts to  proceed  ;  but  being  encouraged  and  conjured  by  his  companions  to  renew  his  efforts,  he  did  fo 
reached  the  camp,  and  at  laft,  as  well  as  Mr  Bowfer,  recovered."—  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that,  according  to 
our  author,  cut  of  32  wounded  perfons  only  fix  died  ;  though  one  would  be  apt  to  think  that  the  exc^ffivel? 
fevere  ufage  they  met  with  would  have  killed  every  one. 
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killed  on  the  fpot  :  the  lofs  on  Hyder  Aly's  part  was 
fo  great  that  he  iiiduftrioiifly  concealed  it,  being  en- 
raged that  the  conqueft  of  fuch  an  inconfiderable  body 
(Isould  coll  him  fo  many  of  his  braveft  troops.  He 
feemed  ever  a'fter  to  confider  the  Englilh  with  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  terror ;  infomuch  that,  notwithftanding 
his  pretended  exultation  on  account  of  the  prefent  vic- 
tory, he  no  fooner  heai-d  a  report  of  Sir  Heftor  Mun- 
ro's  march  to  attack  him,  than  he  left  his  camp  in  the 
ntmoft  confufion,  abandoning  great  part  of  his  tents 
and  baggage,  as  well  as  the  vaft  numbers  that  had  been 
wounded  in  the  late  aftion. 

On  the  news  of  Colonel  Baillie's  difarter,  the  fu- 
prtme    council  of  Bengal  requcfted   Sir  Ayre   Coote 
to  take  upon  him  the  management  of  the  war ;  for  the 
-carrying  on  of  which  a  large  fupply  of  men  and  money 
iv/as  inllaiitly  decreed.     This  was  readily  undertaken 
;  by  the  illuftrious  officer  juft  mentioned,  notwithftand- 
ing his  very  precarious  ftate  of  health  at  that  time;  and 
■from  the  moment  he  took  upon  him  the  management 
of  affairs,  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  changed. 

The  fpiiit  of  diflention,  which  for  a  long  time  had 
infeded  the  ptelidency  of  Madras,  was  indeed  the  true 
caiife  of  all  themisfortunes  that  had  happened.  This 
was  found  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  be  even  greater  than 
he  had  heaid  by  report :  the  refpeft  and  confidence  of 
the  natives  was  wholly  loll  ;  the  complaints  of  the  of- 
ficers and  foldiers  were  loud  and  acrimonious ;  an  in- 
aftivity  prevailed  in  all  the  councils  and  operations, 
while  the  enemy  carried  every  thing  before  them.  Sir 
Jitftor  Munro  had  been  greatly  harafled  on  his  march 
to  Madras,  whithtr  he  had  retreated  after  Colonel 
Baillie's  difa'icr;  the  forces  of  Hyder  Aly  had  in- 
felted  all  the  places  in  that  neighbourhood  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  in  a  great  meafure  to  cut  off  all  /applies  ; 
and  Arcot,  the  capital  city  of  the  moll  faithful  ally  the 
Britifh  ever  had,  was  taken  by  ilorm,  together  with  an 
adjoining  fort,  by  which  means  an  immenfe  quantity 
of  ammunition  and  military  llores  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

No  fooner  had  Sir  Eyre  Coote  taken  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  Britifh  forces,  than  his  antagonift 
thought  proper  to  change  his  plan  of  operations  en- 
tirely. He  now  detached  large  parties  of  his  nume- 
lous  forces  to  lay  liege  to  the  principal  fortreffes  be- 
longing to  the  company;  while,  with  the  bravell  and 
bell  difciplined  pan,  he  kept  the  field  againll  the  Bri- 
tifh commandet  in  perfon.  On  the  very  firil  appear- 
ance of  the  Britifh  army,  however,  his  rtfolution  fail- 
ed, and  he  abandoned  the  Cege  of  every  place  he  had 
invefted,  retiring  to  a  confiderable  diflance  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river  Palaar,  without  even  difputing 
the  pafFage  of  it,  as  it  was  expedled  he  would  have 
done. 

A  refpite  being  thus  obtained  from  the  incurfions  of 
this  formidable  enemy,  the  next  operation  was  to  fe- 
cure  Pondicherry,  whofe  inhabitants  had  revolted. 
They  were,  however,  eafily  dilarmcd,  their  magazines 
feizcd,  and  all  the  boats  in  their  polTtffion  dcftroy- 
ed  ;  in  confequence  of  which  precaution,  a  French 
fquadron  that  foon  after  appeared  off  Pondicherry  was 
obliged  to  depart  without  being  furnifhed  with  any 
necelTaries.  But  in  the  mean  time  Hyder  Aly  having 
drawn  large  reinforcements  from  all  pares  of  his  domi- 
nions, refolved  to  trj-  his  fgrtune  ia  a  pitched  battle. 
N"  166. 
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His  army  amounted  to  200,000  men,  40,000  of  whom 
were  cavalry  and  15,000  well  difciplined fepoys.  Still, 
however,  he  durft  not  openly  attack  the  Brililh  army 
in  the  field,  but  took  a  ftrong  poll  from  whence  he 
might  harafe  them  on  their  march.  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
however,  was  not  on  his  part  backward  to  make  the 
attack  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  Hyder  Aly  prepared 
to  engage  him  with  all  pofllble  advantage.  The  battle 
was  fought  on  the  ill  of  July  1781  ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding the  vaft  fuperiority  of  Hyder  Aly's  army, 
he  was  routed  with  great  flaughter.  The  Indians,  Defeats 
however,  made  a  much  more  obitinate  refiilance  than  Hjdcr. 
ufual ;  the  engagement  lafted  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing till  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
Englifh  in  cavalry  prevented  them  from  purfuing  the 
advantage  they  had  gained.  j,, 

Notwithftanding  the  lofs  of  this  battle,  Hyder  Aly  Gains  a 
was  foon  encouraged    to  venture  another.      This  was '^"'"i  *> 
fought  on  the  27th  of  Augull  the  fame  year,   on  thc'^''' 
very  fpot  where  Colonel  Baillie  had  been  defeated.      It 
was  more  obftinately  contellcd  than  even  the   former, 
being  continued   with  great  fury    from   eight  in  the 
morning  to   near  dufk.     A   number  of  brave  officers 
and  foldiers  fell  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh,  owing  chief- 
ly to   the   terrible  fire  of  the   enemy's   artillery  and 
the  advantageous  pofition  of  their  troops.     At  lalt, 
however,  the  Indian   army   was   totally  defeated,  and 
driven  from  every  poll  it  bad  occupied ;  though  from 
the  obllinate  refiilance  made  at  this  time,  Hyder  be- 
gan   to   entertain   hopes  that   his   forces  might,  by  a 
fuccefllon  of  fuch  battles,  be  at  laft  enabled  to  cope  with       j,. 
the  Englifh.      He  therefore  ventured  a  third   battle  in  Hyder  1 
fome  weeks  after,  but  was  now  defeated  with  greater '^''^'"' ? 
lofs  than  before.     Undifcouragcd  by  this  bad  fuccefs, 
however,    he    laid    fiege    to   V^cllore  ;     and  expelling 
that  the  relief  of  it  would  be  attertvptcd,  feiztd  a  ilrong 
pafs  through  which  he   knew   the    Britilh   army   mull 
dircdl  their  march.     The   Britifh  commander  accord- 
ingly advanced,  and  found  the  enemy  in   polFtfilon  of 
fome  very   Ilrong  grounds  on  both   fides  of  a   marfh 
through  which  he  was  obliged  to  pafs.     Here  he  was 
attacked  on  all  fides,  but  principally  on    the  rear,  the 
enemy    direfting   their   force   principally    againll   the 
baggage  and  convoy  of  provifions  defigned  for  the  gar- 
Tifon.     Their  utmoil   eflorts,    however,    were    unfuc- 
cefsful,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote  torced  his  way  to   Vellure 
in   fpite  of  all   oppofilion.      Hyder  Aly   did  not   fail 
to  wait  his  return  through  the  fame  pafs ;   and  having 
exerted  his  utmoll  fl<lll  in  porting  his  troops,  attacked       ,,« 
him  with  the   utmoft  vigour:    but  though  the  Englifh  A  fourt 
were  affaulted  in  front  and  in  both  flanks  at  once,  and^''^"''/ 
a  heavy  cannonade   kept  up  during  the  whole  time  of ''^'"^ 
the  engagement,  the  Indians  were  at  lafl  defeated  wllhiifl,, 
great  flaughter. 

By  thcfe  fucctfTes  the   prefidency  of  Madras  were 
now  allowed  fo   much  refpite,  that   an    enterprife  was 
planned  agalnft  the  Dutch  fettlement  of  Negapatam, 
fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Madras,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Taiijour.      A  very  inconfiderable  force,  how- 
ever, could  yet   be  fparcd  for  this  purpofe,  as  Hyder 
Aly,   though  fo   often   defeated,    was   ftill   extremely       j-g 
formidable.     Sir  Htdor  Munro  had  the  management  Dutcli  { 
of  the  expedition  :   and  fo  furious  was  the  attack  ofji^ment 
the  Britilh  failors,  that  the  troops  left  to  guard  the  f-j^jcH 
avenues  to  the  pkcc  were  defeated  at  the  very  firfl 
Z  oakt. 
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tjnfet.  A  regular  fiege  enfued  ;  which,  however, 
was  of  very  fliort  duration,  a  breach  being  foon  made, 
and  the  gairifon  furrendering  prifonerS  of  war. 

The  lofs  of  Negapatam  was  quickly  followed  by 
T'in-  that  of  Trincomale.      Admiral  Hughes,  who  had  con- 

^^'  vcyed  Sir  Heftor  Munro  with  the  land  forces  to  that 
place,  and  afhlkd  him  with  his  failors,  immediately 
after  its  furrender  fet  fail  for  Trincomale,  where  he 
arrived  about  the  middle  of  January  1782.  The  fort 
of  that  name  was  quickly  reduced  ;  but  the  main 
ftrength  of  the  fettlement  confifted  in  a  fort  named 
Ollenburgh,  the  principal  place  on  the  idand,  and  by 
the  capture  of  which  the  whole  fettlement  would  be 
reduced.  This  fort  (lands  on  a  hill  which  commands 
the  harbour,  but  is  itfelf  overlooked  by  another  hill  at 
the  diftance  of  no  more  than  200  yards  Though  the 
gaining  of  this  poft  was  undoubtedly  to  be  attended 
with  the  lofs  of  the  fort,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
governor  even  attempted  to  defend  it.  A  Btitifli  de- 
tachment of  failors  and  marines  therefore  touk  poffcf- 
fion  of  it,  when  the  admiral  fent  a  fummons  of  furren- 
der, reprefenting  the  inutility  of  making  any  farther 
defence  after  the  lofs  of  Inch  a  poll  ;  and  being  ex- 
tremely dcfirous  of  avoiding  an  effufion  of  blood,  re- 
peated his  arguments  at  feveral  different  times.  The 
governor,  however,  proving  obftinate,  the  place  was 
taken  by  ftorm,  with  the  lofs  of  about  60  on  the  part 
of  the  I3ritilh,  and  very  little  on  that  of  the  Dutch, 
the  viftors  giving  quarter  the  moment  it  was  aflccd. 
■  Four  hundred  Europeans  were  taken  prifoners  ;  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  military  llores,  with  a 
numerous  artillery,  were  found  in  the  place;  and  two 
Indiamen  richly  laden,  with  a  number  of  fmall  trading 
veffcle,  were  taken  in  the  harbour. 

A  more  formidable  enemy,  however,  now  made  his 
appearance  on   the  coaft   of  Coromandel.      This  was 

1  with  a  SufTrcin   the  French   admiral;  who   fetting   out  from 
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his  native  country  with  I  i  (hips  of  the  line  and  feveral 
(lout  frigates,  had  fallen  in  with  the  Hannibal  of  50 
guns,  and  taken  her  when  fcparated  from  her  conforts. 
This  (hip,  along  with  three  others,  a  74,  a  64,  and  a 
^o,  had  been  fcnt  out  to  the  alTillance  of  Sir  Edward  ; 
and  the  three  lall  had  the  good  fortune  to  join  him 
before  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Sulfrein.  The  latter,  fup- 
pofing  that  he  had  not  yet  received  this  reinforcement, 
bore  down  upon  the  Englifh  fquadron  at  Madras,  to 
which  place  they  had  failed  immediately  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Trincomale.  Perceiving  his  miilake,  however, 
he  inftantly  bore  away.  The  Englidi  admiral  pur- 
fued,  took  (ix  ve{rels,  live  of  them  Englifh  prizes,  and 
the  lixth  a  valuable  tranfport  laden  with  gunpowder 
and  other  military  ftores,  bcfides  having  on  board  a 
number  of  land  officers  and  about  300  regular  troops. 
This  brought  on  an  engagement,  in  which  M.  Suf- 
frein,  perceiving  the  rear  divifion  of  the  Britiih  fleet 
'39  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  red,  directed  his  force 
^^^^.  principally  againll  it.  The  (hips  of  Admiral  Hughes 
;n  him  himfelf  and  Commodore  King  fullained  the  moll  vio- 
ir  Ed-^t  efforts  of  the  Frenth,  having  mollly  two,  and 
fometimes  three,  vefltls  to  contend  with.  Thus  the 
commodore's  (hip  was  reduced  almoll  to  a  wreck;  but 
about  fix  in  the  evening,  the  wind  becoming  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  Engliih,  the  fquadron  of  the  enemy 
were  obliged  to  draw  o(f.  The  lofs  of  men  on  the 
part  of  the  Britidi  amounted  to  little  more  than  130- 
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killed  and  wounded,  but  that  of  the  French  exceeded      ^ndh. 

250.  U— y— »-/ 

After  the  battle  Sir  Edward  returned  to  Madras; 
but  meeting  with  no  intelligence  of  Suifrein  at  that 
place,  he  made  the  bed  of  his  way  for  Trincomale, 
being  apprehenfive  of  an  attack  upon  that  place,  or  of 
the  intercepting  of  a  convoy  of  ftoies  and  reinforce- 
ments at  that  time  expefted  from  England.  Suffrein 
had  indeed  got  intelligence  of  this  convoy,  and  was  at 
that  time  on  his  way  to  intercept  it.  This  brought 
the  hoftile  fleets  again  in  fight  of  eaclv  other  ;  and  as 
the  Britifli  admiral  had  been  reinforced  by  two  (hips 
of  the  line,  he  was  now  tetter  able  to  encounter  his 
advtrfary.  A  defperate  battle  enfued,  which  conti-  ,  ,''*^  , 
nued  till  towards  night,  when  the  rtilps  on  both  lidesjjjfjig  " 
were  fo  much  fliattered,  that  neither  could  renew  the 
engagement  next  day. 

Though  thefe  engagements  produced  nothing  deci- 
five,  they  were  neverthelefs  of  the  utmoll  prejudice  to 
the   affairs  of   Hyder   Aly,    who  was  thus   prevented 
from  receiving   the   fuccours   he   had   been   promifcd 
from  France;   and  he  was  lliil  farther  mortified  by  the       j.^ 
defeat  of  his  forces  before  Tellicherry,  which  place  he  Hydor 
had  blocked  up  fince  the  commencement  of  hoililities.  "^'y'* ''"■'" 
This  laft  misfortune  was  the    more  fenfibly  fdt,  as  an  ^^'fj'^'f'*  ^'. 
open  paflage  was  now  left  for  the  Englifli  into  thofe 
countries   bell   affetled   to   Hyder.     His  bad  fuccefs 
here,  however,  was  in  fome  meafure  compenfated  by 
the  entire  defeat  of  a  detachment  of  about  2000  Eng- 
lifli   infantry   and  300  cavalry  under  Colonel   Braith         '42 
walte,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer.     This  detach-  g  'Pl"^' 
ment,  confifting  of  chofen  troops  from  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  waitc's  de- 
army,   lay  encamped    on   the  banks  of  the  Coleroon,  ta  hmene 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Tanjour.   Tip  '^"toThy 
poo  Saib  having  procured  cxaft  intelligence  of  the  fi- ^'PJ'*"' 
tuatlon  of  this  party,  formed  a  defign  of  attacking  it 
while  no  danger  was  fufpefted  on   account  of  the  di- 
(tance  of   Hyder  Aly's  army.      He   fet   out  on   this 
defign  with  an  army  of  15,000  horfe  and  50CO  foot, 
accompanied  by  a  body  of  French  regulars  ;  and  ha- 
ving croffcd   the    Coleroon,   fuddcniy   furrounded  the 
Britifh  forces  on  all  fides.    The  colonel,  perceiving  his 
danger,  formed  his  men  into  a  fqu^re,  dillribuling  the 
artillery  to  the  feveral  fronts,  am;  keeping  his  cavalry 
in  the  centre.     In  this  fiuiation  he  refilled  for  three 
days  the  utmoll  efforts  of  his  numerous  enemies,   al- 
ways compelling  them  to  retreat  with  great  lofs.     At 
lall    General    Lally,    rightly    conjecturing    that    the 
ftrenuth  of  the  Englilh  mull   be  exhauiled   and  their 
numbers  thinned  by  fuch  defperate  fervice,  propofed 
that  the  French  infantry,  which  was  frelh  and  entire, 
(hould  attack  one  of  the   fronts  of  the  fquare,  while 
the    forces  of  Tjppoo   (liould  do   the  fame  with  the 
other  three.      This  lall  attack   proved  fuccefsful ;   the 
Britifh  forces  were  broken  with  great  (laughter,  which 
however  was   (lopped  by  the  humanity  of  the  French 
commander  ;   who   even   obtained  from   Tippoo   Saib 
the   care  of  the   prifoirers,  and   treated   them  with  a 
tendernefs    and   humanity   they    certainly   would   not 
otherwife  have  experienced.     A  number  of  Britllh  of. 
ficers,  however,  perilhed  in  the  engagement,  and  only 
one  remalnC'!  unwounded.  , 

In   the   mean  time,   the  fuccours  from  France,  fo  Cu'ldalore] 
long  expefted  by  Hyder,  made  their  appearance.    As  taken, 
foon  as  a  junction  was  formed,  they  proceeded,  under 
Dd  the 
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India,      the  command  of  M.  Duchemin,  to  inveft  Ciiddalore  ; 
^—V"     which  noi  being  in  any  fituation  to  ftand  a  fiege,  was 
furrendercd   on   capitulation.      In  like    manner  fome 
other  places  of  fraaller  confequence  were  reduced,  un- 
til at  laft.  being  joined  by  Hyder's  numerous  forces, 
they  determined  to  lay  fiff^e  to  Vandervafh,  a  place  of 
s;reat   importance,   and   the  lofs  of  which  would   have 
iicen    extremely    detrimental   to    the    Engli(h.      This 
nuickly  brought  Sir  Eyre  Coote  with  his  army  to  its 
relief;  but  Hydcr  Aly,  notwithftanding  his  being  re- 
inforced by  the  French,  durll  not  yet  venture  a  battle 
in  the  open  field.    On  this  the  Britifli  commander  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  Arnee,  the  principal  depofit  of  Hy- 
der's warlike  Uores  and  neceftaries.     Thus  the  latter 
was  obliged  lo  quit  his  advantageous  ground  ;  but  he 
did  fo  with  fuch  fecrecy  and  fpeed,  that  he  .ame  upon 
'44        the  Biililh  army  unawares  while  preparing  for  its  lall 
Al'''"ffat-"3rch  to  Arnee,   now  only  five    miles   dlllant.      Pcr- 
ed  a  fifth     ceiving  that  the  march  cf  the  Britiili  troops  w'as  thro' 
time  by  Sir  low  grounds,  encompafTed   on   moil   parts  with  high 
EyreCootc.  jjjiig^   [le   planted   his  cannon   upon   the  latter;  from 
which  he  kept  a  continual  and  heavy  fire  on  the  troops 
below,    while   his    numerous    cavalry    attacked    them 
on    every    fide.       Notwithllanding    all  difadvantages, 
the  Britifli    commander   at    laft    clofed    in   with   the 
enemy;    and    after   an   oblHnate   difpute   completely 
routed  them.      Neither   this,   however,  nor  any  other 
tngagement   with  Hyder  Aly,   ever   proved  decifive  ; 
for  as  the  want  of  cvalry  prevented  the  Biitilh  gene- 
ral from  purfuing  his  advantage,    fo  that  of  his   anta- 
gonill  was  fo  numerous,  that  by  it  he  always  covered  his 
retreats  in  fuch  an  effedtual  mmner  as  to  lofc  but  few 
men,   and  in  a  (hort  time  to  be  in  a  condition  to  aft 
a"-ain  on  the  offenfive.     This  was  remarkably  the  cafe 
afprefeut;  for  notwithftanding  this  defeat,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  Jd  of  June  i  782,  he  cut  off  an  advanced 
body  of  the  Britiili  army  five  days  after;  and  haralfed 
the  Whole   in   fuch  a   manner,   that  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
iiotwiliiftanding  his  fucccfs,  v,'as obliged  to  move  near- 
er Madras  ;  foon  after  which,  he  "as  obliged,  on  ac- 
tonnt  of  his  bad  ftate  of  health,  10  relinquifli  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  Ger.eial  Stuart. 

Hvder  Alv  now  perceiving  that  he  was  likely  fo  be 
attended  with   no   fuccefs  by  hnd,  began  to  reft  his 
hopes  on  the  fuccefs  of  the  French  by  ita.     He  there- 
fore earneftly  rcquefted   M.  Suffrein,  who  poffeffed  at 
that  time  a  decifive  fuperiority  in  the  number  of  fhips, 
to  lofe  no  time  in  attacking  the  Britifli   fquadron  be- 
14;       fore  it  could  be  jo-ned  by  a  reinforcement  which  was 
Aihirclfe;i-(hpfi  qj,  its  way,  and  was  reported  to  be  very  forrai- 
fi)!lit,i;r<:3r- j,^j^^]^^     As  the  French  commander  was  by  no  means 
ath'-laai^e    deficient   in  courage,  a  third   engagement   took  place 
cfthe    ■      on   the  5th  of  July  17S3.      At   this  time  the  Bntifll 
tieiith.       l,ad  the   advantage  of  the  wind,   the  battle  was  much 
more  clofe,  and  the  victory  more  plainly  on  their  fide. 
It  is  faid  indeed,  that  had  not  the  wind  fortunately 
fhifted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  French  to 
difcngage  their  Ihips,  a  total  and  ruinous  defeat  would 
have  enfued.     After  the  engagement,  the  French  ad- 
miral proceeded  to  Cuddalorc,  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  a  large  body  of  I'Vcnch  troops  in  tranfports 
was  arrived  otF  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  in  company  with 
three  ftiips  of  the  line.    As  this  feemed  to  alford  hopes 
of  retaliation,    he   ufed  fuch  dilgtnce  in  refittmg  his 
fcips,  that  the  fleet  was  able  to  put  to  fea  in  the  bc- 
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ginning  of  Augutl.     His  intention  was  to  make  an      5nd 
attempt  on  Trincomale  ;  and  fo  well  were  his  defigns  """"V 
condiifled,    that  Sir  Edward  leceived   no  intelligence 
of  the  danger,   till  a  Britifli   frigate  chafing  a  French 
one,  which  took  flielter  with  the  fquadron  at  Trinco- 
male, difcovered  it  by  this  accident,  and  haftencd  back 
with  the  news  to  Madras       It  was  now,  however,  too 
late  ;  the  place  was  not  in  a  condition  to  refill  a  fiege;       '■ 
and  the  French   batteries  havini;  filenced  thofe  of  the        ° 
fort  in  two  days,  a  capitulation  took  place  on  the  laft  tai^e  - 
dayofAuguft.  comal 

Sir  Edward  Hughes  having  been  detained  by  con- 
trary winds,   did   not  arrive  at  Trincomale  before  the 
2d  of  September,  when  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee 
the  forts  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  that  Suffrein 
was  in  the  harbour  with    15   fail  of  the  line  while  he 
had   only   12.        He   did   not    hefitate   at  venturing       i.; 
an  engagement  with  this  inferiority,   nor  did  M.  Suf-  '^  ^"" 
frein  decline  the  combat.  The  event  of  the  battle  was  no  "*"'' 
other  than  fliattering  the  fleets  and  killing  and  wound-  preiic 
ing  a  number  of  men  on  both  fides.    In  this,  however,  Engli 
as  well  as  in  the  other  engagements,  the  fuperiority  of  A^sts 
the  Englifli  was   very   manifcft  ;  and   in   entering  the 
harbour  of  Trincomale    the   French    loft,  a    74  gun 
ftiip. 

The  lofs  of  Trincomale  was  feverely  felt  by  the  Eng- 
lifli;  for  while  the    French  lay  fafely   in  the  harbour 
refitting  their   fquadron,  the  Englifli   were  obliged  for       \; 
that  purpofe  to   fail  to    Madras.      Here  the  fleet  was  n"^" 
affailed   by  one    of   the    moft  dreadful   tempefls  evertjrcd 
known  on  that  coaft.      Trading   veflels  to  the  number  dreac 
of  near  1 00  i*ere  '."recked,   as  well  as  thofe  for  Madras  '""i" 
laden  with  rice,  of  which  there  was  an  extreme  fcarcity 
at  that  place.     Thus  the  fcarcity  was  augmented  to  a 
famine,  which  carried  off  vaft  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants before  fnpplies  could  arrive  from  Bengal.     The 
continuance  of   the  bad  weather  obliged   Sir  Edward 
with  his  whole  fquadron  to  fall  to  Bombay;   and  there 
he  did  not  arrive  till  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
his  fquadron  was  fo  much  fliattered,  that,   in  order  to 
repair  it  with  proper  expedition,   he  was  obliged  to  di- 
ftribute  it  between  the  dock-yards  of  Bombay  and  the 
Fortuguefe  fettlement  at  Goa. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  arrived  at 
Bombay  from  England  with  five  men  of  war,  having 
on  board  5CC0  troops,  after  a  very  favourable  pafl'age  ; 
having  neither  ften  nor  heard  of  tliebad  wcatiier  which 
had  dcfol.ited  the  coafts  of  India.  It  was  likcwife  the 
intention  of  France  to  fignalize  the  campaign  of  this 
year  by  an  immenfe  force  both  by  fea  and  land  in  In- 
dia. Exclulive  of  the  forces  already  on  the  coaft  of  Co- 
romandel,  they  were  to  be  Joined  by  5000  more,  all 
regulars,  from  their  iilands  on  the  African  coaft.  Suf- 
frein was  to  be  reinforced  by  feveral  fliips  of  the  line, 
when  it  was  hoped  that  a  decided  fuperiority  at  fea 
would  be  obtained  over  the  Englifli ;  while  their  fupe- 
rior  numbers  and  artillery  on  fliorc  would  render  theoi 
invincible  by  any  force  that  could  be  brought  againft 
them.  To  oppofe  thefe  defigns  it  was  deemed  ncca^ 
fary  by  the  prefidency  of  Bombay  to  make  a  power- 
ful diverlion  .iiii  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  Here  was  fitua- 
ted  the  kingdom  of  Myfore,  the  fovereignty  of  which 
had  been  ufurped  by  Hyder  Aly  under  the  title  of 
Day-va,  as  that  of  the  Mahrattas  was  by  a  pcrfon  ftyled 
Paijl'vua.     This  kingdom  is  ceafly  in  the  facie  parallel 
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with  Arcot.  To  the  northward  is  tlie  kingdom  ot 
Canara,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  the  favourite  pof- 
fefllon  of  Hyder  Aly  ;  the  name  of  its  capital  is  Bid- 
nore,  which  alfo  gives  name  to  an  extenfive  territory, 
and  was  by  Hyder  changed  to  that  of  Hydernagur. 
The  expedition  had  been  fet  on  foot  as  early  as  the  end 
of  the  year  1781  ;  a  ftrong  body  of  forces  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Humberftone  had  taken  the  two 
cities  of  Calicut  and  Panyan,  befides  others  of  lefTer 
note,  and  penetrated  into  the  inland  country,  which 
h  there  difficult  and  dangerous.  Having  here  made 
liimfelf  maiter  of  a  place  called  Mongarry  Gotta,  of 
which  the  fituation  commanded  the  entrance  into  the 
inner  pans  of  the  country,  he  proceeded  to  attack  Pa- 
latacherry,  a  confiderable  town  at  fome  miles  diftance; 
but  being  fuddenly  environed  with  a  numerous  and  ho- 
ftile  army,  inftead  of  making  himfclf  maftcr  of  the 
place,  it  was  not  without  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he 
made  hisefcapc  after  lofingali  hisprovifions  and  baggage. 
A  great  airay,  confiding  of  20,000  foot  and  10,000 
horfe,  under  Tippoo  Saib,  alio  advanced  againlt  him 
with  fuch  celerity,  that  the  colonel  had  only  time  to 
letreat  to  Panyan,  where  he  was  fuperfedcd  in  the 
command  by  Colonel  Macloed,  and  foon  after  the  place 
was  invefted  by  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  among  whom 
ivas  General  Lally  with  a  confiderable  body  of  French. 
Two  Britifh  frigates,  however,  having  come  to  the  af- 
fillance  of  the  place,  rendered  all  the  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  reduce  it  abortive.  At  laft,  Tippoo  Saib,  im- 
patient of  delay,  made  a  vigorous  effort  againll  the 
liritifli  lines;  but  though  both  the  Indian  and  French 
commanders  behaved  with  great  bravery,  the  attack 
not  only  proved  unfuccefsful,  but  they  were  repulfed 
with  fuch  lofs  as  determined  Tippoo  to  abandon  the 
liege  of  the  place,  and  retire  beyond  the  river  of  Pan- 
yan. 

As  foon  as  the  prefidency  of  Bombay  were  acquaint- 
,ed  with  the  fuccefs  of  Colonel  Humberftone,  General 
Matthews  was  difpatched  to  his  affillance  with  a  power- 
ful reinforcement.  This  expedition,  which  began  the 
compaign  of  1783  in  the  kingdom  ofCanara,  has  been 
related  with  circumllances  fo  difgraceful,  and  fo  ex- 
ceedingly contrary  to  the  behaviour  for  which  the  Bri- 
tilh  troops  are  remarkable,  that  we  are  totally  at  a  lofs 
to  account  for  them.  On  the  one  hand,  it  feems  fur- 
prifing  how  the  national  charafter  could  be  forfeited 
by  a  particular  body,  and  not  by  any  other  part  (^the 
army  ;  and  on  the  other,  it  feems  equally  furprifing 
why  fuch  calumnies  (if  we  fuppofe  them  to  be  fo) 
ftiould  have  aiifen  againll  this  particular  body  and  no 
other  part  of  the  army.  Such  accounts  of  it,  however, 
were  publiflicd  as  ralfed  the  indignation  of  the  military 
gentlemen,  who  thought  proper  to  piiblidi  a  vindica- 
tion of  themfelvcs.  In  the  Annual  Regillers,  from 
whence,  next  to  the  Gazettes  and  News  papers,  tlie 
generality  receive  what  they  look  upon  to  be  authentic 
intelligence,  the  charafter  of  this  army  is  treated  with 
flic  higheft  afperity.  "  In  the  ftory  of  the  conquelt 
and  recovery  of  Canara  (fays  the  New  Annual  kegi- 
fter),  the  Spaniards  may  be  faid  to  be  brought  a  fe- 
cond  time  upon  the  fccne,  but  not  to  fit  down  in  ful- 
len  and  infolent  profperity  after  all  their  crimes.  The 
Spaniards  of  Britain  were  overtaken  in  the  midll  of 
their  career  ;  and  he  who  is  more  of  a  man  than  an 
£nglifhm3n,  will  rejoice  in  tbe  irregular  and  uomea- 


fured,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  juft  and  merited,  ven- 
geance that  was  inflifted  upon  them  by  the  prince 
whofe  dominions  they  were  ravaging!"  In  fupport 
of  this  dreadful  exclamation  the  following  account  is 
given  of  the  expedition.  It  began  with  the  putting  in 
execution  a  defign  formed  by  General  Matthews  of 
carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Hyder  Aly's  domi- 
nions. For  this  purpofe  the  EnglHh  invefted  the  city 
of  Oiiore,  fituated  about  300  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Bombay,  and  one  of  the  principal  places  In  the  country 
ofCanara.  "  It  was  taken  by  affault  (fays  Dr  An- 
drews) with  great  flaughter,  and  plundered  with  cir- 
cumftances  of  avarice  and  rapine  that  difgraced  the  vic- 
tors ;  among  whom,  at  the  fame  time,  great  difcontenta 
arofe  concerning  the  divifion  of  the  fpoll."  "  No 
quarter  (fays  the  Annual  Keglfter)  was  given  by  the 
viflorlous  Englidi  ;  every  man  they  met  was  put  to 
the  fword.  Upon  this  occafion  we  beg  leave  to  tran- 
fcribe  three  lines  from  the  private  letter  of  one  of  the 
officers  concerned  in  the  expedition.  '  The  carnage 
(fays  he)  was  great  :  we  trampled  thick  on  the  bo- 
dies that  were  ftrewed  in  the  way.  It  was  rather 
fhocking  to  humanity  ;  but  fuch  are  only  fecondary 
confiderations,  and  to  a  foldicr,  whofe  bofom  glows 
with  heroic  glory,  they  are  thought  only  accidents  of 
courfe  ;  his  zeal  makes  him  afpire  after  farther  vic- 
tory.' This  part  of  the  pcninfula  had  liitheno  beert 
untouched  by  the  barbarous  and  unlparing  hands  of 
Europeans,  and  of  confequence  was  full  of  riches  and 
fplendor.  In  the  fortrefs  of  Oiiore  were  found  fuma 
of  money  to  an  unknown  amount,  befides  jewels  and 
diamonds.  A  confiderable  part  of  this  appears  to  have 
been  fecured  as  piivate  plunder  by  General  Matthews. 
The  complaints  of  the  military  were  loud ;  they  thought, 
and  naturally,  that  the  acquifitlon  of  riches  was  the 
fair  and  reafonable  confequence  of  the  perpetration  of 
bloodftied.  But  their  commander  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  reprefentatlons;  and  haftened,  by  adding  new  lau- 
rels to  his  fame,  to  hide  the  llauder  that  might  other- 
wife  reft  upon  him.'' 

From  Onor*  the  array  proceeded  to  the  neareft  for- 
trefles  on  the  fea-coaft.  More  and  Cundapour.  Here 
they  were  joined  by  a  reinforcement  from  Bombay  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonels  Macleod  and  Humbtr- 
fton,  with  poCtive  orders  to  proceed  for  Bldnore  or 
Hydernagur  the  capital  of  Canara.  On  this  General 
Matthews  marched  for  the  mountains  called  the  Ghauts, 
where  there  is  a  pafs  three  miles  in  length,  though  only 
eight  feet  wide,  and  which  was  then  ftrongly  fortified 
and  defended  by  a  vail  number  of  the  natives.  "  The 
Englifii  (fay  our  authors),  however,  had  already  ob- 
tained a  confiderable  reputation  by  their  executions; 
and  the  ufe  of  the  bayonet,  the  moll  fatal  Inftiumcnt 
of  war,  and  which  was  employed  by  them  on  all  oc- 
cafions,  created  fuch  an  extreme  terror  in  the  enemy, 
as  to  enable  them  to  lurmount  this  otherwife  impreg- 
nable defile." 

The  gaining  of  this  pafs  laid  open  the  way  to  Bld- 
nore the  capital,  to  which  a  fummons  was  now  fcnt. 
An  anlvver  was  returned,  that  the  place  was  ready  to 
fubmit,  provided  the  inhabitants  were  not  molcfted, 
and  the  governor  was  permitted  to  fecuie  his  property. 
The  wealth  of  this  city  was  undoubtedly  great,  but 
the  eftimates  of  its  amount  are  very  different.  By  the 
accounts  of  Bombay  it  was  ilated  onJj  at  175,0001. 
D  d  2  while 
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wJiile  the  officers  concerned  in  the  expedition  fay  that 
"■it  was  not  Itfs  than  i,200,oool.  or  even  1,920,000!.  ; 
nnd  even  this  was  only  public  property  ;  that  feized 
upon  by  the  foldiers,  and  which  belonged  to  private 
perfons,  was  undoubtedly  very  confiderable  alfo. 

This  treafure  was  at  fiift  fhown  by  the  general  to 
his  officers,  and  declared  to  belong  to  the  army  ;  but 
he  afterwards  told  thera  that  it  was  all  the  property  of 
the  Mahommedan  governor,  and  had  been  fecured  to 
him  by  the  terms  of  the  furrcnder.  It  was  therefore 
fent  to  Cundapour  under  the  convoy  of  Lieutenant 
Matthews,  brut  her  to  the  general,  to  be  thence  tranf- 
nitted  to  Bombay  ;  but  whether  any  part  of  it  ever 
reached  that  fetllL-ment  or  not  was  never  known.  The 
difcontentii  of  the  army  were  now  carried  to  the  ut- 
moft  height;  and  the  conteft  became  fo  ferious,  that 
Colonels  Maclfod,  Humberlione,  and  Shaw,  quitted  the 
fervice  altogether,  and  returned  to  Bombay.  The  of- 
ficers char^ied  their  general  with  the  moll  infatiable 
and  fharatful  avarice;  while  he,  in  leturn,  accufed  his 
whole  army  of  doinj  every  thing  difrefpeflful  and  in- 
jurious to  him;  of  paying  no  n'gard  to  order  and  dif- 
cipline,  and  of  becominff  looft  and  unfeeling  as  the 
inoft  licentious  freebooters. 

From  Bidnore  detachments  were  fent  to  reduce  fe- 
veral  fortrelfes,  the  principal  of  which  was  Ananpour 
or  Anantpore.  Here  orders  were  iffued  for  a  ftorm 
and  no  quarter.  Every  man  in  the  place  was  put  to 
death,  except  one  horfeman  who  made  his  efcape  after 
being  wounded  in  three  places.  "  The  women,  un- 
willing to  be  feparated  from  their  relations,  or  expo- 
fed  to  the  brutal  licentioufnefs  of  the  foldlcry,  threw 
themfelves  in  multitudes  into  the  moats  with  which 
the  fort  was  furrounded.  Four  hundred  beautiful  wo- 
men, pierced  with  the  bayonet,  and  expiring  in  one 
another's  aims,  were  in  this  fituation  treated  by  the 
Britidi  with  every  kind  of  outrage." 

This  exploit  was  fuccecded  by  the  reduAion  of 
Carwa  and  Mangalore,  which  completed  the  reduftion 
of  Canara,  when  General  Matthews  put  his  army  in 
cantonments  for  the  rainy  feafon. 

This  rapid  fuccefs  was  owing  to  the  death  of  Hyder 
Aly,  which  happened  in  the  end  of  the  year  1782. 
His  fon  Tippoo  Saib,  however,  having  taken  poffef- 
fion  of  the  government,  and  fettled  his  affairs  as  well 
as  time  would  allow,  Inllantly  refumed  his  military 
operations.  On  the  7th  of  April  1783  he  made 
his  appearance  before  Bidnore,  fo  that  General  Mat- 
thews had  fcarce  time  to  coUeft  a  force  of  2000  men, 
and  to  write  to  Bombay  for  a  reinforcement.  But, 
however  necefTary  the  latter  mull  have  been  in  his  cir- 
rumflaiices,  the  prefidency  were  fo  much  prejudiced 
agaiuft  him  by  the  unfavourable  reports  of  his  officers, 
that  they  fufpended  him  from  his  commiffion,  appoint- 
ing Colonel  Macleod  to  fucceed  to  the  command  of  the 
army. 

Tippoo  Saib  now  advanced  with  a  vaft  army,  fup- 
pofed  not  to  be  fewer  than  150,000  men,  covering  the 
hills  on  each  fide  of  the  mettopolis  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  army  of  General  Matthews,  alto- 
gether unable  to  cope  with  fuch  a  force,  were  quickly 
driven  from  the  town,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  citadel.  Tippoo  having  cut  off  their  retreat  by 
gaining  pofFeffion  of  the  Ghauts,  laid  clofe  fiege  to 
she  fortrtfs  j  which  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  was  obliged 
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to  capitulate.  The  terms  propofed  were,  that  all  pub- 
lic property  fh.iuld  remain  in  the  fort ;  that  the  Eng- '" 
lifti  Ihould  engage  not  to  aft  a^ainft  Tippoo  for  a  fti- 
pulated  time  ;  that  they  fhould  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war  ;  that  they  fhould  pile  their  arms,  and 
have  full  liberty  to  proceed  unmokUcd  with  their  pii- 
vate  properly  to  the  fea  coaft,  from  thence  to  embark 
for  Bombay  ;  and  in  this  capitulation  the  garrifons  of 
Annanpour  and  other  inland  fortrcfTes  were  alfo  in- 
cluded. 

All  ihefe  terms  were  broken  by  Tippoo,  who  faid 
that  they  had  forfeited  their  title  to  liberty  by  a  breach 
of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  in  embezzling  and  fe- 
creting  the  public  money,  which  was  all,  in  good  faich, 
to  be  delivered  up.  That  this  was  really  the  cafe  feems 
to  be  univerfally  acknowledged.  In  the  Annual  Re- 
gifter  we  ate  told,  that  "  to  prevent  too  much  money- 
being  found  in  the  pofflffion  of  one  man,  the  general 
ordered  his  officers  to  draw  on  the  paymader-general 
for  whatever  funis  they  wanted.  When  the  fort  was 
furrendered  to  the  Sultan,  there  was  not  a  iingle  rupee 
found  in  it."  By  this  circumllance  the  fate  of  the 
garrifon  was  decided.  General  Matthews  was  fent  for 
next  morning  to  a  conference.  He  was  not,  however, 
admitted  to  his  prefence,  but  immediately  rhiMwii  into 
chains  Mill  of  the  other  principal  officers  were,  otl 
various  pretences,  ftparated  from  the  army.  The  ge- 
neral and  his  companions  were  condufted  to  Seringa- 
patnam  the  capital  of  Myfore;  and  after  having  expe- 
rienced a  variety  of  fevetities,  were  at  lafl  put  to  death 
by  poifon.  In  this  manner  the  general  and  20  officers 
periffitd.  The  poifon  adminilleied  was  the  milk  of  the 
cocoa-tree,  which  is  faid  to  be  very  deadly. 

The  above  account  was  repeatedly  complained  of  as- 
partial,  and  at  la(l  openly  conlraiiiled  in  a  pamphlet 
intitled  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Conduft  of  the  Eng-- 
lilh  Forces"  employed  in  that  expedition,  and  pjbli(hed 
by  order  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  In  this  pamph- 
let the  circumflance  mod  found  fault  with  was  that 
regarding  the  women  at  Anantpore,  which  was  poll- 
tively  contradifted.  On  this  account  therefoie  the 
pubhfhers  of  the  above-mentioned  work  retraft  that 
part  of  their  narrative,  as  being  founded  in  mifrepre- 
ientation.  Notwithllanding  this  vindication,  however, 
they  ftill  draw  the  following  conclufions.  "  It  is  al- 
ready fufficiently  evident,  how  little  has  been  effefted 
by  this  vindication  of  the  Bombay  officers.  The  great 
outlines  of  the  expedition  remain  unaltered.  It  is  flill 
true  that  a  remarkable  degree  of  feverity  was  employed 
in  the  field  ;  that,  in  the  capture  of  the  fortrefTes  of 
Canara,  the  principle  of  a  ftorm  and  no  quarter  was 
very  frequently  applied ;  and  that  the  acquifition  of 
rnoney  was  too  much  the  governing  object  in  every 
ftage  of  the  undertaking.  The  vindication  of  the  of- 
ficers has  therefore  done  them  little  fervice  ;  and  it. 
happens  here,  as  it  generally  does  in  the  cafe  of  an  im- 
perfeft  reply,  that  the  majority  of  the  fails  are  rather 
Ilrengthcntd  and  demonflrated  by  the  attempt  to  refute 
them.  With  rtfpeft  to  the  conclufion  of  the  (lory, 
the  treafures  of  Hydernagur,  and  the  charge  brought 
againft  them  by  Tippoo,  that  they  had  broken  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  that  when  the  fort  was 
furrendered  not  a  rupee  was  to  be  found  in  it ;  thefe 
circumftances  are  pafTed  over  by  the  officers  in  the  pro 
fgundefl  filence.  It  was  this  that  roufed  the  Sultan  to 
6  ven- 
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vengeance;  and  it  is  to  this  that  he  appeals  for  his  jiif-     fortrefs  in  his  dominions  named  Guallior,  ffavrifoned  bv      IiJia- 
tification  in  difrtgarding  a  capitulation  which  had  been     tlie  Mahrattas,  and  hitherto  reckoned  impregnable.     '    ^•"""n^^"" 
firll  diffblved  by  the  vaiiqiiifhed  Englilh."  Thtfe  fiicceffes  were  followed  by  the  dreadful  incur- 

The  vindication  above  alluded  to  was  figned  by  one  fions  of  Hyder  Aly  already  related,  wl\ich  put  a  ilop 
major  and  52  fubaltern  officers.  It  feeins  not,  how-  to  the  conqueds  of  General  Goddard  ;  all  the  forces 
ever,  to  liave  given  entire  fatisfadlion  to  the  military  he  could  fpare  being  required  to  afull  the  aimv  under 
geni.lcrr.en  themftlves,  as  other  vindications  have  ap-  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  The  lall  exploit  of  General  God- 
pearcd  faid  to  be  written  by  officers  ;  but  thefe  btitig  dard  was  the  redudtion  of  the  ifland  of  Salfette,  and 
anonymous,  can  be  fiippofed  to  add  very  little  weight  of  a  ftrong  fortrefs  named  Bajfe'm  \\\  its  neighbour- 
to  that  already  mentioned,  where  fuch  a  refpedtable  hood.  The  army  of  Sindia,  confilliiig  of  jo.oro 
body  have  figned  their  names.  We  {hall  therefore  men,  was  alio  defeated  this  year  by  Colonel  Carnac  ; 
drop  a  fubjeft  fo  difagreeable.  and  the  invcftigation  of  and  the  Mahrattas,  dilheartened  by  their  loffes,  con- 
which  at  the  fame  time  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  plan  fented  to  a  feparate  peace  with  the  Englifh,  leaving 
of  this  work.  Hyder  Aly  to  manage  the  war  as  he  thought  propei. 

It   now   remains   to  give   fome  account  of  the  war  In  the  mean  time,  however,   the  expences  incurred 

with  the  Mahrattas,  begun,  as  was  formerly  hinted,  by  thefe  wars  were  fo  high,  that  Mr  HalUn^s,  who 
on  account  of  the  proteftion  afforded  to  the  afTaffin  was  obliged  to  furnifh  thein  fome  hoiv  or  other,  was 
Roganaut-row.  This  man  had  formerly  obliged  the  reduced  10  the  greateft  difficulties.  For  this  puroofe 
t"*^  Mogul  to  take  flielter  in  the  Englilh  factory  at  Ben-  not  only  all  the  treafure  of  Bengal  was  exhaufted,'but 
gal  ;  but  being  unable  to  keep  up  his  credit  among  it  was  found  neccflai-y  to  draw  e.x,traord!iiary  contribu- 
his  countrymen,  was  expelled  as  already  related.  On  tions  from  the  Britilh  allies,  which  was  productive  of,,  '',■' 
his  arrival  at,  Bombay,  an  alliance  was  formed  betwixt  many  difagreeable  circumilances.  One  of  the  moll;  Benares'^ 
him  and  the  Englilh  government ;  by  which  the  latter  remarkable  was  the  revolt  of  Benares.  The  rajah  of 
engaged  to  replace  him  in  the  Mahratta  regency  in  this  country  had  formerly  put  himfelf  under  the  pro- 
confideration  of  fome  valuable  ceffians  of  territory,  f  eftion  of  the  Englifh,  who  on  their  part  agreed  to  fe- 
The  fupreme  council  of  Bengal,  however,  difowned  cure  his  dominions  to  him  on  condition  of  his  paying 
this  treaty,  and  concluded  one  with  the  Mahrattas  in  an  annual  fubfijy  to  the  nabob  of  Oude.  In  1770 
the  month  of  March  1  776;  by  which  it  was  agreed  the  rajah  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Cheit 
that  they  fhould  provide  for  Ragobah's  fubiiltence  ac-  Sing,  who  held  the  fovereignty  at  the  time  we  fpeak 
cording  to  his  rank,  on  condition  of  his  refiding  in  of.  On  the  death  of  the  nabob  in  1775,  a  new  trea- 
their  coimtry.  This  being  not  at  all  agreeable  to  Rago-  ty  was  made  with  his  fucceflor,  by  which  the  fovercign- 
bah,  he  fled  once  more  to  Bombay,  where  a  new  con-  ty  of  Benares  was  transferred  to  the  Eafl  India  com- 
federacy  was  entered  into  for  his  relloration.  Tlie  pany,  an  acquifition  equivalent  to  ixOjOOoX.  per  an- 
council  of  Bengal  approved  of  this  on  account  of  the  r.um  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fubCdy  paid  by  Saja 
approaching  rupture  with  France  ;  and  in  confcquence  Dowla,  and  which,  by  Lord  Clive,  had  been  fixed  at 
of  this,  a  detachment  was,  in  February  1778,  ordered  36,0001.  and  afterwards  railed  to  252,000!.  was  now 
to  march  acrofs  the  continent  of  India.  By  fome  mif-  augmented  to  312,000!.  ^i'/-  annum. 
managements  in  this  expedition  the  whole  army  was  On  receiving  intelligence  in  July  i  778,  that  war  had. 
obliged  to  capitulate  with  the  Mahratta  general  on  aftually  commenced  between  France  and  England, 
the  9th  of  January  1779.  One  of  the  terms  of  the  Cheit  Sing  was  required  to  pay  50,000!.  as  his  fhare 
capitulation  was,  that  a  body  of  ti-oops  which  were  of  the  public  burdens.  Such  a  demand  was  paid  with 
advancing  on  the  ether  fide  fhoidd  be  obliged  to  extreme  reluflance  on  the  part  of  a  prince  who  already 
return  to  Bengal.  But  General  Goddard,  the  com-  contributed  240,000!.  and  probably  thought  that  ail 
jr.ander  of  thefe  forces,  denying  the  right  of  the  abundant  equivalent  for  the  pr'oteftion  enjoyed.  Tiie 
councilof  Bengal  to  remand  him,  pr-oceeded  on  his  fame  requilltion,  liowcver,  was  made  the  two  fuccecd- 
march,  and  ar-rived  on  the  iSth  of  February.  Here  ing  years,  but  with  a  pr-omife  that  the  demand  fhculd 
he  received  orders  to  conclude  a  nevi-  treaty,  if  it  could  ceafe  when  peace  was  rellored.  Inflead  of  any  prefent 
be  obtained  on  eafier  terms  than  that  of  the  capitiila-  alleviation,  however,  a  body  of  troops  was  a!fo  quar- 
tion  by  which  it  had  been  engaged  to  cede  all  our  tered  upon  him,  and  he  was  likewlfe  obliged  to  pay 
acquifition*  in  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas.  for  their  maintenance,  left  he  fiiould  not  voluntarily  pay 

Such  extreme  dilrcgard  to  any  ftipulations  that  the  additional  50,000 1.  In  November  17S0,  in  ad- 
could  be  made,  undoubtedly  provoked  the  Mahrattas,  dition  to  all  thefe  demands,  he  was  alfo  i-eqirired  to 
and  induced  them  to  join  in  the  confederacy  with  Hy-  fend  into  the  field  fuch  a  body  of  horfe  as  he  could 
der  Aly  already  mentioned.  The  war-,  however,  was  fpare  ;  but  this  I'equifition,  owing  to  fome  mifunder- 
fuccefsfuUy  begun  by    General  Goddard  in  January     Handing,  was  never  complied  with. 

1780.      In  three  months  he  reduced  the  whole  province  In  July  1781  Mr  Hadings    having,   it   is   faid;  re- rhe't^Siap- 

of  Guztrat.      Madajte    Sindia    the  Mahratta  general     ceived  fome  intelligence  that  the  oppreffed  rajah'ms-  arrefted 
advanced  to  oppofe  him  ;  but  as  he  did  not  choofe  to     ditated   rebeUion,  fet  out  on  a  vifit  to  the  nabob  of^'^^'^^P'^ 
venture  a  battle,  the  Eriglllh  general  ftormed  his  camp,     Oude,  and  in  his  way  pr-opofed  to  clear  up   the   mif.'"'' 
and  totally  routed  him.   Other  exploits  were  performed     underftanding  with  him.      The  method   by  which  he 
in  the  courfe  of  this  campaign  ;  during  which  the  go-     intended  to  clear  up  this  mifunderftandinT  was  to  lay 
vernor- general  (MrHaftlngs)  feeing  no  hopes  of  an  ac-     a  fine  upon  the  poor  prince  of  400, o;ol.  or  500,000!.  ■ 
commodation,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the   rajah  of    and  as  a  rtafon  for   doing  fo,  it   was   allefed  that  the 
Gohud,  and  with  his  confeiit  Major  Popham  reduced  s,    late  rajah  had  Isft  a  million  llerling  in  hls^treafury  ;   a 
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the  nabob 
yfOude. 


Turn  wTiicli  Mrns  coiitiiuially  iiicrealing.  Clieit  Sing, 
iulvanccil  to  tht  borders  of  liis  teriitories  to  niv;et  the 
governor  gtnera),  bthavcd  with  all  imaginable  fiib- 
niiillon  ;  and  having  got  private  intelligence  of  what 
was  meditatiJ  againft  him,  ofi'crcd  to  pay  down 
zoOjCool.  This  was  refilled;  and  the  governor  gene- 
'tal  having  reached  the  capital,  forbid  the  rajah  his 
prefence,  and  by  a  letter  acquainted  him  with  his 
caiifes  of  complaint.  Chcit  Sing  fent  a  very  fub- 
miffive  anfwer  ;  but  as  he  endeavoured  to  exculpate 
himfelf,  Mr  Hallings  was  fo  far  from  being  fatislied, 
that  he  put  the  prince  under  an  arrcft. 

Such  an  unheaid-of  proceeding  excited  the  utmofl: 
furpiife  and  refentment  in  fubjeils  accuftomed  to  re- 
gard their  foveieign  with  a  degree  of  reverence  little 
Ihort  of  adoration.  On  the  very  day  of  the  arrell 
they  afTembled  tumultuoufly,  cut  in  pieces  the  guard 
which  had  been  fet  on  the  palace,  and  carried  off  their 
prince  in  triumph.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
tiiis  was  any  other  than  a  traniitory  tumult  ;  for  though 
they  could  cafily  have  cut  off  the  governor-general, 
they  made  no  attempt  againll  him.  Cheit  Sing  pro- 
tcfled  his  innocence,  and  made  the  moll  unlimited  of- 
fers of  fubmilhon,  but  all  in  vain.  His  government 
was  dechred  vacant,  and  the  zemindary  bellowed  on 
the  next  heir  ;  the  annual  fubfidy  to  the  government 
of  Bengal  was  augmented  from  240,000!.  to  400,0001. 
annually.  The  miferable  rajah  was  forced  to  fly  his 
country  ;  and  his  mother,  tliough  promifcd  leave  to 
retire  upon  conditions,  was  attacked  in  her  retreat  and 
plundered  by  the  foldicrs.  After  all  his  endeavours 
to  procure  money,  however,  Mr  Hallings  found  this 
adventure  turn  out  much  Icfs  profitable  than  he  had 
cxpefted  ;  for  the  trealury  of  the  fugitive  prince  was 
feizcd  and  retained  by  the  foldiery. 

As  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  a  new  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  him  ;  the  defign  of  which  was  evidently  to 
eafe  him  of  fome  of  the  burdens  to  which  he  was  at 
that  time  fubjeCled.  Part  of  the  Dricifli  troops  were 
therefore  withdrawn  from  his  dominions.  As  FizuUa 
Khan,  the  moll  profpcrous  of  his  dependents,  had  been 
called  upon  to  furnilh  a  body  of  5000  horfe  to  join  the 
nabob's  army,  and  had  not  complied  with  the  requlli- 
tion,  the  guarantee  of  his  treaty  with  the  nabob,  for- 
merly executed,  v,as  withdrawn  ;  but  it  being  after- 
wards difcoveied  that  his  territory  was  not  equiva- 
lent to  the  claims  of  the  governor,  the  treaty  was  re- 
newed on  payment  of  a  (light  line.  As  the  widow  of 
Sujah  Uowla  was  fufpeCted  of  favouring  the  late  ra- 
jah Chtit  Sing,  the  reigning  prince  was  allowed  to 
leclaim  the  treafures  of  his  father  in  her  polTcirion, 
and  likewi'e  to  deprive  her  of  a  fmall  province  flic  had 
in  polTcffion,  on  condition  of  paying  her  a  certain 
llipulated  alloviance  annually.  The  treafures  were 
fcized  as  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  prince  to  the 
company. 

Holtilitics  continued  in  India  between  the  French 
and  Englilh  till  the  year  i  783  was  far  advanced,  and 
long  after  tranquillity  had  been  reitorcd  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fcafon  for 
adlion  the  governor  and  council  of  Bengal  determined 
to  fend  an  ample  fupply  to  the  prefidency  of  Madras, 
that  fo  they  might  be  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  wliich  Tippoo  feeraed  willing  to  profecute  with 
•ven  more  vigour  than  his  father  had  done.     For  this 
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purpofe  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who,  for  his  health,  hjd  gone 
to  Bengal  by  fca,  fet  fail  once  more  for  Madras,  being  """"M 
intrulled  with  a  large  fum  of  money  for  the  neceflary 
expences  of  the  war.  In  his  palfjge  he  was  chaced 
for  48  hours  by  two  French  men  of  war.  The  foli- 
citude  and  fatigue  he  underwent  during  this  time,  be- 
ing almoll  conftantly  upon  deck,  occafioned  a  relapfe, 
fo  that  he  died  in  two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Madras. 
His  death  was  greatly  lamented,  as  the  greateft  ex- 
pectations had  been  formed  of  an  happy  conclufion 
being  put  to  the  war  by  his  extraordiary  military  ta« 
lents,  for  which  he  had  already  acquired  fo  great  repu- 
tation in  India. 

The  invafion  of  Tippoo's  dominions  having  called 
him  off  from  the  Carnatic,  general  Stuart  took  the  op- 
portunity of  attacking  him  in  another  quarter.  Colo- 
nel Fullarton  was  difpatched  with  a  large  body  <:f 
troops  to  invade  the  province  of  Coimbatour.  This 
he  executed  with  great  fucccfs  ;  over-running  the  coun- 
try, taking  feveral  fortreffes,  and  making  a  very  alarm- 
ing diverlion  on  this  fide  of  Tippoo's  dominions.  Gene- 
ral Stuart,  however,  having  iliU  greater  defigns  in  view, 
was  obliged  to  recal  this  gentleman  in  the  midll  of  his 
fuccefs.  The  fiege  of  the  ftrong  fortrefs  ofCuddalort  was  Cudd: 
the  operation  which  now  engaged  his  attention.  It  was  unfuc< 
now  become  the  principal  place  of  arms  belonging  to  '""y  ' 
the  French  ;  was  itrongly  fortified,  and  garrifoned  by  ,'e*^  £ 
a  numerous  body  of  the  bell  troops  in  France,  as  well  jijh, 
as  a  confiderable  number  of  Tippoo's  choicell  forces. 
The  fiege  therefore  proved  fo  difficult,  that  though 
the  EnglKh  difplayed  the  utmolt  valour  and  military 
fkill,  they  were  not  able  to  reduce  the  place  until  ho- 
ililities  were  interrupted  by  the  news  of  a  general  pa- 
cification having  taken  place  in  Europe.  In  this  fiege 
a  remarkable  circumllance  took  place,  viz.  that  of  a 
corps  of  fepoy  grenadie'rs  encountering  and  overcoming 
the  French  troops  oppofed  to  them  with  fixed  bay- 
onets. For  this  remarkable  inltance  of  valour,  they 
not  only  received  the  highell  applaufe  at  the  time,  but 
provifion  was  made  for  themfclves  and  families  by  the 
prefidcncics  to  which  they  belonged. 

After  the  reduction  of  Hydcrnagur,  and  the  de- 
ftruction  of  the  army  under  general  Matthews,  the 
Englifh  poffelfed  only  three  places  of  confequence  ia 
the  kingdom  of  Canara.  Thefe  were  Mangalore,  O- 
nore,  and  Carwa.  The  fiege  of  all  ihcfe  places  was 
undertaken  at  once.  Mangalore,  the  principal  port  in 
the  country,  was  defended  by  a  very  numerous  garrifon 
under  Major  Campbell.  Tippoo  fat  down  before  it  on 
the  19th  of  May;  and  the  attack  and  defence  were 
both  condutted  with  the  greateft  fpirit  and  activity.  Not- 
withllaoding  the  ntmoll  elforts  of  the  befiegers,  however, 
and  that  the  garrifon  were  reduced  to  the  lail  extremi- 
ty for  want  of  provifions,  they  held  out  in  fpitc  of  every 
difficulty,  until  the  general  pacification  being  concluded, 
the  place  was  afterv.-ards  delivered  up.  In  other  parts 
nothing  more  happened  than  an  indecifive  engagement 
between  M.  Suffrein  and  admiral  fdughes  ;  fo  that  the 
Britilh  empire  in  Bengal  was  for  that  lime  fully  eila- 
bliihed,  and  has  fince  continued  unmoleltcd  by  foreign 
enemies,  till  very  lately,  that  the  ambition  oi  Tippoo 
Saib  has  again  prompted  him  to  invade  the  territorie* 
of  the  nabob,  an  ally  of  Britain.  This  has  again 
brought  on  a  war  with  that  retllefs,  but  able  prince ; 
whom  the  Uricilh,   however,  in    conjuudion  with  the 
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a  Mahrattas,  under  the  conduit  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  are 
purfuing  towards  his  capital ;  of  the  reduflion  of  which, 
^*"'  as  well  as  of  the  entire  ruin  of  Tippoo,  the  moft  fau- 
guine  h<  pes  are  entertained. 

India  Company.      See  Company. 

India  Rubier.     See  Caoutchovc. 

INDIAN,  in  a  gtncral  fenl'e,  denotes  any  thing  be- 
longing to  the  IndicE,   liall  or  Weft. 

Ind IAN  Berry.     See  Mf.nispermum. 

Indian  Bread.      See  Jatropha. 

Indian  Corn,   or  Mlai-ze.     SeeZEA. 

Indian  Creffes.    See  TROP^OLUMi 

Indian  Fig.     See  Cactus. 

Indian  PagoJ- tree     See  Ficus. 

Indian  Ink.     See  Ink. 

Indian  Reed.      See  Canna. 

INDICATION,  in  phyfic,  whatever  fcrvee  to  di- 
refl  the  phyfician  how  to  ad. 

INDICATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  firft  mood  or 
manner  of  conjugating  a  verb,  by  which  we  fimply 
affirm,  deny,  or  all:  fomeihing:  as,  amant,  they  love  ; 
tion  an.ant,  they  do  not  love  ;  aviantne  ?  do  they  love  .' 
See  Grammar. 

INDICTION,  in  chronology,  a  cycle  of  15  years. 
See  Cycle. 

INDICTMENT,  inlaw,  one  of  the  modes  of  pro- 
fecutitijj  an  offender.     See  Prosecution. 

In  Englifh  law,  it  is  a  written  accutation  of  one  or 
more  peifons  of  a  crime  or  mifderaeanor,  preferred  to, 
and  prefented  upon  oath  by,  agrandjmy.  To  this 
end,  the  Iherift  of  every  county  is  bound  to  return  to 
ever)'  feffion  of  the  peace,  and  every  commiflion  oi oytr 
''■  and  ttrmincr,  and  of  general  gaol-delivery,  twenty- 
four  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county,  fome  out 
of  every  hundred,  to  inquire,  prefent,  do,  and  exe- 
cute all  thofe  things,  which  on  the  part  of  our  lord  the 
king  fliall  then  and  there  be  commanded  them.  Tliey 
ought  to  be  freeholders  i  but  to  what  amount  is  un- 
certain :  which  feems  to  be  cafos  vmijjus,  and  as  pro- 
per to  be  fupplied  by  the  Icgiflature  as  the  quahhca- 
tlons  of  the  petit  jury  ;  which  were  form t-rly  equally 
vjigue  and  uncertain,  but  are  now  fettled  by  fcveral 
ads  of  parhamtnt.  However,  they  are  ufually  gentle- 
men of  the  bell  figure  in  the  county.  As  many  as 
ajipear  upon  this  pannel,  are  fworn  upon  the  grand 
jury,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  at  the  leaft,  and  not 
rnoie  than  twenty-three  ;  that  twelve  may  be  a  maio- 
lity.  Which  number,  as  well  as  the  conftitution  itielf, 
tL.wc  find  esaiSly  defcribcd  io  early  as  the  laws  of  king 
'"•  Ethelred  :  Exeant  fertitres  ducdccim  thani,  el  pricftRus 
cum  eii,  u!  jtireiit  fiiper  fancluarium  quod  eh  in  maims  da» 
twr,  quod  ndir.t  u.'-um  iniiocenlcm  accvjare,  nee  aliquem  rwx- 
iumcehire.  In  the  time  of  king  Richaid  I.  (according 
to  Hoveden),  the  procefs  of  elefting  the  grand  jury, 
ordained  by  that  prince,  was  as  follows :  Four  knights 
■were  to  be  taken  from  the  cbunty  at  large,  who  chufe 
two  more  out  of  every  hundred  ;  which  two  affociated 
to  themfcKes  ten  other  principal  freemen,  and  thofe 
twelve  were  to  anfwer  concerning  all  particulars  rela- 
ting to  their  own  dillrift.  This  number  w?.s  probably 
found  too  large  and  inconvenient  ;  but  the  traces  of  this 
inftit'.ition  iiill  remain,  in  that  fome  of  the  jury  mull 
be  fummontd  out  of  every  hundred.  This  grand  jury 
are  previoudy  inftruded  in  the  articles  of  their  inquirv, 
by  a  charge  from  the  jud^e  who  pieridci   upon  the 
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bench.  They  then  withdraw  to  fit  and  receive  indift- 'nl'<^''iet«. 
ments,  which  are  preferred  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  •  1 
king,  but  at  the  fuit  of  any  private  profecutor  ;  and 
they  are  only  to  hear  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  profe- 
cutlon  :  for  the  finding  of  an  iudldment  is  only  in  the 
nature  of  an  inquiiy  or  acctUation,  which  is  aft-^rwards 
to  be  tried  and  determined  ;  and  the  grand  jury  are  on- 
ly to  inquire  upon  their  oaths,  whether  there  be  fuffi- 
cient  caufe  to  call  upon  the  party  to  anfwer  it.  A 
grand  jury,  however,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  perfuaded 
of  the  truth  of  an  indidmcnt,  fo  far  as  their  evidence 
goes  ;  and  not  to  reft  falisfied  merely  with  remote  pro- 
babilities :  a  dodriue  that  might  be  applied  to  very 
cppreffive  purpofes. 

The  grand  jury  are  fworn  to  inquire  only  for  the 
body  of  the  county,  pro  corpore  comitatus  ;  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  reirularly  inquire  of  a  fad  done  out  of 
that  county  for  which  they  are  fworn,  unlefs  particu- 
larly enabled  by  aCl  of  parliament.  And  to  fo"  high  a 
nicety  was  this  matter  anciently  carried,  that  where  «■ 
man  was  wounded  in  one  county,  and  died  in  another, 
tiie  offender  was  at  common  law  indidable  in  neither, 
becaufe  no  complete  ad  of  felony  ivas  done  in  any  one 
of  them:  but  by  Ilatute  2  and  3  Ed.  V\.  c.  2\.  he  is 
now  indidable  in  the  county  where  the  party  died. 
And,  by  ftatute  2  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  if  the  ftrohe  or  • 
poifoning  be  in  England,  and  the  death  upon  the 
lea  or  out  of  England,  or  vice  -vcrfa,  the  offenders, 
and  their  accefforics,  may  be  indidied  in  tht  county 
where  either  the  death,  poifoning,  or  Itroke,  (hali  hap- 
pen. And  fo  in  fome  other  cafes  ;  as  particularly,  where 
trcafon  is  committed  out  of  the  realm,  it  may  be  in- 
quired of  in  any  county  within  the  realm,  as  the  kinT 
fliall  direft,  in  purfuance  of  flatutes  zO  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  13.  33.;  Hen.  VIII.  c.  23.35.;  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2, 
5.  6.  ;  Edw.  VI.  c.  I  I.  And  counteifeiters,  vafhers,. 
or  minifhcrs,  of  the  current  coin,  together  with  all 
manner  of  felons  and  their  acctflorics,  may,  by  fta- 
tute 26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  (confirmed  and  explained 
by  34  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  26.  f  75.  76.) 'be  in- 
dldrd  and  tried  for  thofe  offences,  if  committed  in 
any  part  of  Wales,  be-fore  the  juflices  of  gaol-delivery 
and  of  the  peace,  in  ilienext  adjoining  county  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  king's  writ  runneth  :  that  is,  at  pre- 
fent in  the  county  of  Hereford  or  Salop  ;  and  not,  as> 
it  (hould  feem,  in  the  county  of  Cheiler  or  Mon- 
mouth; tlie  cne  being  a  county  palatine  where  the 
king's  writ  did  not  run  ;  and  the  other  a  jiart  of  Wales, 
in  26  Hui.  VIII.  I.iurders  aifo,  wheti.er  committed 
in  England  or  in  foreign  parts,,  may,  hy  virtue  of  the 
il.-itute  33  Ken.  VIII.  c.  2.3.  be  inquired  of  and  tried 
by  the  king's  fpecial  commiiEon  in  any  fliire  or  place 
in  the  kingdom.  By  ftatute  Lo  and  11  W.  IH. 
c.  25.  all  robberies,  and  ether  capital  crimes,  commit- 
ted in  Newfoundland,  may  be  inquired  of  and  tried  in 
any  county  in  England.  Ofl'enccs  againft  the  black, 
ad,  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  may  be  inquired  of  and  tried 
in  any  county  of  Englar.il,  at  the  option  of  the  pro- 
fecutor. So  fVIohics,  in  dedroying  tin  npikes,  or  vvorks- 
upon  navigable  rivers,  ereded  by  authority  of  par- 
liament, may,  by  ftatutcs  R  Geo.  11.  c.  20.  and 
13  Geo.  III.  c.  84.  be  inquired  trf  and  tried  in  any 
adjacent  county.  By  ftatute  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  plun- 
dering or  flealing  from  any  vefiel  in  diftrefs  or  wreck- 
ed,  or  breaking  any    ftip.  coutpry  to  12  Ann.  ft.  2.. 
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In'iifii  ent  f.  jfi.  mpy  he  pidfecuted  either  in  the  county  where 
*— — v*~~  the  faCl  is  committed,  or  in  any  county  next  adjoin- 
ing ;  and  if  committed  in  Walts,  then  in  the  next  ad- 
joining Ennlifii  county  :  by  which  is  underllood  to  be 
mean  ,  fucli  Englldi  county  as,  by  the  Itatute  26 
Hen.  VIII.  above  mentioned,  had  before  a  concur- 
rent jiirifdiction  of  felonies  committed  in  Wales.  Fe- 
lonies committed  out  of  the  realm,  in  biirniNg  or  de- 
fltoying  the  king's  fhips,  magnzmes,  or  ftores,  may,  by 
ftatute  12  Geo  III.  c.  s^..  be  inquired  of  and  tried 
in  any  county  of  l.ngland,  or  in  the  place  where  the 
offence  is  committed.  By  llatute  13  Geo.  III.  c.  63. 
mifdemeanors  committed  in  India  may  be  tried  upon 
information  or  indiftment  in  the  court  of  king's  bench 
in  Englau  1  ;  and  a  mode  is  marked  out  for  examining 
witneffes  by  commilTion,  and  tranfmitting  their  depo 
iitions  to  the  court.  But,  in  general,  all  offences  mull 
be  inquired  into,  as  well  as  tried,  in  the  county  where 
the  faft  is  committed.  Yet  if  larciny  be  committed  in 
one  county,  and  the  goods  carried  into  another,  the 
oOcndtr  may  be  inditted  in  either  ;  for  the  offence  is 
complete  in  bo'h.  Or  he  may  be  indifted  in  England 
for  larciny  in  Scotland,  and  carr^-ing  the  goods  with 
him  into  England,'  or  <v'ice  verfa  ;  or  for  receiving  in 
one  part  of  the  united  kingdom  goods  tliat  have  been 
ftolen  in  another.  But  for  robbery,  burglary,  and  the 
like,  he  can  only  be  inditf  ed  where  the  faft  was  ac- 
tually committed  :  for  though  the  carrying  away  and 
•  keeping  of  the  goods  is  a  continuation  of  the  original 
taking,  and  is  therefore  larciny  in  the  fecond  county, 
vet  it  is  not  a  robbery  or  burglary  in  that  jurifdiclion. 
And  if  a  pcrfon  be  indidted  in  one  county  for  larciny  of 
goods  originally  taken  in  another,  and  be  thereof  con- 
victed, or  Hands  mute,  he  lliall  not  be  admitted  to  his 
dtrgy  ;  provided  the  original  taking  be  attended  with 
fuch  circuraftances  as  would  have  oulled  him  of  his  cler- 
gy by  virtue  of  any  ftatute  made  previous  to  the  year 
J  69 1. 

When  the   grand  jury  have  heard   the   evidence,  if 
they  think  it  a  groundlcfs  accufation,  they  ufed  former- 
ly to  endorfe  on  the  back  of  the    bill.  Ignoramus  ;   or, 
We  know  nothing  of  it:  intim:'.tlng,  that  though  the 
facts  might  pofGbly  be  true,   that  truth  did  not  appear 
to   them.      But  now  they   alTert    in  EnglKh  more  ab- 
folutcly,  Not  a  true  bill ;  or  (which  is  the  better  way) 
Not  found:   and   then   the  party  Is  difcharged  without 
farther  anfwer.      But   a  frclh   bill  may  afterwards  be 
preferred  to  a  fubfequent  grand  jury.      If  they  are  fa- 
tltfied  of  the  truth  of  the  accufation,  they  then  endorfe 
upon  it,  "  A  true  bill  ;"  anciently,  Billa  vera.     The 
indictment    is  then  faid  to  be  found,  and    the  party 
Hands  indidted.      But  to  find  a  bill,   there  mull  at  leall 
twelve    of  the  jury  agree  :    for  fo   tender  is  the  law 
of  England  of  the  lives  of  the  fubjerts,  that  no  man 
can  be  convltted  at  the   fuit  of  the  king  of  any  capi- 
tal offence,  unlefs  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  twenty  ■ 
four  of  his  equals  and  neighbours  ;  that  is,  by  twelve 
at  leail  of  the  grand  jury,  in  the   firft  place,  alTenting 
to  the  accufation  ;  and  afterwards  by  the  whole  petit 
jury    of    twelve    more,    finding  him    guilty   upon    his 
trial.      But  if  twelve  of  the  grand  jury  aflent,  it  is  a 
good  prefentment,  though  fonie  of  the   rell    difagree. 
And  the  indictment,  when   fo  found,  is  publicly  deli- 
vered into  court. 

Indictments  mull  have  a  prctiCe  and  fuificient  cer- 
N''  x66. 


tainty.     By  ftatute    t  Hen.  V.  c.  5.  all   indiAments'iJi 
mull  fet  forth  the  Chriltlan  name,   furname,  and  addi-   "" 
tlon  of  the  ftate  and  degree,   myftery,  town,  or,  place, 
and  the  county  of  the  offender;  and  all  this  to  identify 
his  perfon.     The  lime  and  place  are  alfo  to  be  afccr- 
talned,  by  naming  the  day  and  townfhip  in  which   the 
faiit  was  committed  :   though  a  ml'lake  in  thefe  points 
is    in    general  not  held  to  be   material,  provided  the 
t'lme  be  laid  previous  to  the  finding  of  the  indidtment, 
and  \}ae  place  to  be  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  court; 
unlefs  where   the  place  is  laid,  not   merely  as  a  venue, 
but  as  part   of   the    defcriptlon    of    the    fatt.       But 
fometimes  the  time  may  be  very  material,   where  there 
i«  any  limitation  in  point  of  time  afligned  for  the  pro- 
fecutlon  of  offenders;   as  by  the   ftatute   7   Will.  III. 
c.   3.    which  enatts,  that   no  profecution  (hall  be  had 
for  any  of  the  treafons  or  mifprifions  therein  mention- 
ed   (except  an   afiallinatiun  defigned  or  attempted  on 
the   perfon  of  the  king),unkfs  the  bill  of  indictment 
be  found  within  three  years  after  the  offence  commit- 
ted;  and.    In   cafe  of  murder,   the   time  of  the  death 
muft  be  laid  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  mortal 
ftroke  was  eivcn.     The  offence  itfelf  mull  alfo  be  fet 
forth  with  clearnefs  and  certainty;  and  in  fome  crimes 
particular  words  of  art  muft  be  ufed,   which  are  fo  ap- 
propriated by  the  law  to  exprefs  the  prccife  idea  which 
it  entertains  of  the  jffence,  that  no  other  words,  how- 
ever fynonymous  they  may  feem,  are  capable  of  doing 
it.     Thus,  in  treafon,  the  faftsmnft  be  laid  to  be  done 
"   treafonably,  and  againft  his  allegiance  ;"  anciently, 
prociitoric  ct  contra  hgeant'ttt  Jux   deh'itiim ;"   elfe  the  in- 
didtment is  void.      In  indidtments  for  murder,  it  is 
nectffary  to  fay  that  the  party  Indidted  "  murdered," 
not   "  killed"  or  "flew,"   the  other ;   which,    till  the 
late  ftatute,   was  expreffed  in  Latin  by  the  word  mur- 
dravit.      In    all   indictments   for   felonies,   the    adverb 
"   tclonioully,"  yf/oK/'c^,   mull  be  ufed;  and  for  burg- 
laries alio,  hurghir'iler,  o;-,  in  En^^lldi,  "  burglarioully  :" 
au'l  all   thefe  to  afcert.^iiu  the  intent,      In   rapes,  the 
word   rapuit,   or   "  raviflied,"   is   necelfary,   and   muft 
not  be  exprtfftd  by  any  perlphrafis,  in  order  to  reuder 
the  dime  certain.     So  in  laicinles  alfo,  the  wordsy?- 
Ionics  cepit  et  ajportavit,   "  fclonloufly   took   or  carried 
away,"  are  neceffary  to  eveiy    indidtment  ;   for  thtfe 
only  can  exprefs  the  very  offence.  Alfo,  in  indidtments 
for  murder,  the  length  and  depth  of  the  wound  fliould 
in  general  be  expieffed,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  to 
the  court  to  have  been  of  a  mortal   nature  :  but  if  it 
goes  through  the  body,  then  its  dimenfions  are  imma- 
terial ;  for  that   is  apparently  fnfficicnt  to  have  been 
the  caufe  of  the  death.     Alfo,  where  a  limb,    or  the 
like,  is  abfoluttly  cut  off,   there   fuch   defcriptlon  is 
needlefs.       Laftly,    in   indidtments,    the   value  of  the 
thing  which  is  the  fubjedt  or  inllrument  of  the  offence 
muft  fometimes  be  expreffed.      In  indidtments  for  lar- 
ciries  this  is  neceffary,  th.at  It  may  appear  whether  it 
be  grand  or  petit  larciny;  and  whether  intitled  or  not 
to  the  benefit  of  clei-gy.      In  homicides  of  all  forts  it  is 
neceffary  ;  as  the  weapon  with  which  it   is  committed 
is  forfeited  to  the  king  as  a  deodand.      For  .the  manner 
ofprocefs  upon  an  indidtment,  fee  Process. 

Indictment,  in  Scots  law,  the  name  of  the  fum- 
mons,  or  libel,  upon  which  criminals  are  cited  before 
the  court  of  jufticiary  to  ftand  Ciial.  tee  L.iw, 
Part  III.  n°  clxsxvi.  44. 
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t      rha  to  Indictment.     See  Plea, 

INDIES.   Eaft  and  Weft.     See  India  and  Ame- 
;  RICA,  and  Plates  CCLIV.  CCLV. 

INDIGENOUS,  of  Indigena,  denotes  a  native  of  a 
country,  or  that  which  was  originally  bi'rn  or  pro- 
duced in  the  country  where  it  is  found.  In  thisfenfe, 
particular  fpecies  of  animals  and  plants  are  faid  to  be 
inJigenous  in  the  country  where  they  are  native,  in  op- 
pofition  to  Exotic. 

INDIGESTION,  a  crudity  or  want  of  due  coc- 
tion  of  tht  food  in  the  (lomach.     See  Digestion. 

INDIGETES,  a  name  which  the  ancients  gave  to 
fome  of  their  gods. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  origin  and  fig- 
rification  of  this  word.  Some  pretend  it  was  given 
to  all  the  gods  in  general  ;  and  others,  only  to  the  de- 
migods, or  great  men  deified.  Others  fay,  it  was  gi- 
ven to  fiich  gods  as  were  originally  of  the  country,  or 
rather  fuch  as  were  the  gods  of  the  count ly  that  bore 
this  name  ;  and  others  again  hold  it  was  afcribed  to 
fuch  gods  as  were  patrons  and  proteftors  of  particular 
cities.  Laftly,  others  hold  indigetes  to  be  derived  from 
inde  genitiis  or  in  loco  dc-geiis,  or  from  inde  and  ngo,  for 
dego,  "  I  live,  1  inhabit ;"  w  hich  laft  opinion  feenis  the 
mo'l  probable. 

In  effcft  it  appears,  l.  That  thefe  indigeles  were  alfo 
called  load  gods  fdii  locales  J,  or  topical  gods,  which  is  the 
fame  thing.  2.  The  indigetes  were  ordinarily  men  dei- 
fied, who  indeed  were  in  efFtd  local  gods,  being 
eileemed  the  protestors  of  thofe  places  where  they 
were  deified  ;  fo  that  the  fecond  and  third  opinions  are 
very  confiftent.  3.  Virgil  joins  patrii  with  indigetes, 
as  being  the  fame  thing,  Georg.  i.  ver.  498.  "Diipntrii, 
indigetes."  4.  The  gods  to  whom  the  Romans  gave  the 
name  indigetes  were,  Faunus,  Vclla,  jUneas,  Romulus, 
all  the  gods  of  Italy;  and  at  Athens,  Minerva,  fays 
Servius  ;  and  at  Carthage,  Dido.  It  is  true,  we  meet 
with  Jupiter  indiges  :  but  that  Jupiter  indiges  is  .^neas, 
not  the  great  Jupiter;  as  we  may  fee  in  Livy,  lib.  i. 
cap.  3  in  which  laft  Icnfe  Servius affures  us,  indiges  comes 
from  the  Latin  in  diis  iigo,  "  I  am  among  the  gods." 

Among  thefe  indigetes  gods,  there  is  none  more 
celebrated,  nor  more  cxtenfively  worftiipped,  than 
Hercules. 

INDIGO,  a  dye  prepared  from  the  leaves  and 
fmall  brancl\es  of  the  Indigojcra  Tinciavia.  See  the 
next  article. 

INDIGOFERA,  the  indigo  plant  :  A  genus  of 
the  dccandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
32d  order,  Papilionacet.  The  calyx  is  patcr-t;  the 
carina  of  the  coi  oUa  furnifhed  with  a  iubulated  patu- 
lous fpiir  on  each  iide ;  the  legumen  is  linear-  — 
There  are  five  fpecies;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which 
is  the  tiniioria,  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of  Aha, 
Africa,  and  America,  and  from  which  the  Indigo 
dye  is  made,  'i'he  root  of  this  plant  is  three  or  four 
lines  thick,  and  more  than  a  foot  long,  of  a  faint 
fmcU  fomcthlng  like  pardey.  From  this  root  ilTues 
a  finglc  ftem  nearly  of  the  fame  thicknefs,  about  two 
feet  high,  ftraight,  hard,  almoft  woody,  covered 
with  a  batk  fllghtly  fplit,  of  a  grey  aflr-co!our  towards 
the  bottom,  green  in  the  middle,  rtddilh  at  the  ex- 
tremity, and  without  appearance  of  pith  in  theinfide. 
The  leaves,  ranged  in  pairs  around  the  ftalk,  are  of 
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an  oval  form,  fmooth,  foft  to  tlic  touch,  furrowed  In'3i!?ofe«' 
above,  of  a  deep  green  on  the  under-fide,  and  con-  "— /— ^ 
netted  by  a  very  fliort  peduncle.  From  about  one  third 
of  the  (lem  to  the  extremity  there  are  ears  that  are 
loaded  with  very  fmall  flowers  from  a  dozen  to  i  j,  biit 
dcftitute  of  fmell.  The  piftil,  which  is  in  the  .midft  of 
each  flower,  changes  into  a  pod,  in  which  the  feeds  are 
inclofed. 

This  plant  requires  a  fmooth  rich  foil,  well  tilhd, 
and  not  too  dry.  The  feed  of  it,  which,  as  to  fiijure 
and  colour,  refembles  gun-powder,  is  fawn  in  little 
furrows  that  are  about  the  breadth  of  the  hoe,  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  at  a  foot's  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  in  as  liraight  a  line  as  poffiblc.  Continual 
attention  is  required  to  pluck  up  the  weeds,  which 
would  foon  choak  the  plant.  Though  it  may  be 
fown  in  all  feafons,  the  fpring  is  commonly  preferred. 
Moifture  caufes  this  plant  to  flroot  above  the  furface 
in  three  or  four  days.  It  is  ripe  at  the  end  of  two 
months.  When  it  begins  to  flower,  it  is  cut  with 
prunlngknives  ;  and  cut  again  at  the  end  of  every  fix 
weeks.  If  the  weather  is  a  little  rainy.  It  lafts  about 
two  years,  after  which  term  it  degenerates  ;  it  is  then 
plucked  up,  and  planted  afrcfh.  As  this  plant  foon 
exhaufts  the  foil,  becaufe  it  does  not  abforb  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  air  and  dew  to  moiften  the  earth,  it  Is  of 
advantage  to  the  planter  to  have  a  vaft  fpace  which 
may  remain  covered  with  trees,  till  ic  becomes  necef- 
fary  to  fell  them  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
indigo. 

Indigo  is  diftinguiftied  iiito  two  kinds,  the  true  and 
the  hajlard.  Though  the  firft  is  fold  at  a  higher 
price  on  account  of  its  fuperiority,  it  is  ufually  advan- 
tageous to  cultivate  the  other,  becaufe  It  is  lieavler. 
The  firft  will  grow  in  many  different  foils  ;  the  fecond 
fuccceds  beft  in  thofe  which  are  molt  expofed  to  the 
rain.  Both  are  liable  to  great  accidents.  Sometimes 
the  plant  becomes  dry,  and  is  d:ftroycd  by  an  infect 
frequently  fiund  on  it;  at  other  times,  the  leaves, 
which  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are  devoured 
ill  the  fpace  of  24  hours  by  caterpillars.  This  lalt 
mlafortune,  which  is  but  too  common,  has  given 
occafion  to  the  faying,  "  tliat  the  planters  of  in- 
digo go  to  bed  rich,  and  rife  in  the  morning  totally 
ruined." 

Tills  produitlon  ought  to  be  gathered  in  with  great 
precaution,  for  fear  of  making  the  farina  that  lies  on 
the  leaves,  and  is  very  valuable,  fall  off"  by  fliaking  it. 
When  gathered,  it  is  thrown  into  the  fteeping-vat,  which 
is  a  large  tub  filled  with  water.  Here  it  undergoes  a 
fermentation,  which  In  24  houis  at  furlheit  is  com- 
pleted. A  cock  is  then  turned,  to  let  the  water  run 
into  the  fecond  tub,  called  the.  mortar  or  pounding  tub. 
The  fteeping-vat  is  then  cleaned  out,  that  frelh  plants 
may  be  thrown  in;  and  thus  the  work  is  continued 
without  Intel  ruption. 

The  water  which  Jias  run  into  the  pounding-tub  Is 
found  impregnated  with  a  very  fubtile  earth,  which 
alone  conftitutes  the  dregs  or  blue  fubftance  that  13 
the  objeft  of  this  procefs,  and  which  muil  be  feparated 
from  the  ufclefs  fait  of  the  plant,  becaufe  this  makes 
the  dregs  fwim  on  the  furface.  To  effeft  this,  the 
water  is  forcibly  agitated  with  wooden  buckets,  that 
are  full  cf  holes  and  fixed  to  a  long  handle.  This 
part  of  the  procefs  requires  the  greateftr  precautions. 
E  e  If 
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Vidigofcra.  If  the  agitation  be  difcontinued  too  foon,  the  part 
*'"~~v^  that  is  ufed  in  dying,  not  being  fufSciently  feparated 
from  the  fait,  would  be  loft,  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
th«  dye  were  to  be  agitated  too  long  after  the  com- 
plete reparation,  the  parts  would  be  brought  together 
again,  and  form  a  new  combination;  and  the  fait  re- 
ading on  the  dregs  would  excite  a  fecond  fermenta- 
tion, that  would  aher  the  dye,  fpoil  its  colour,  and 
make  what  is  called  burnt  int/i^o.  Thefe  accidents 
are  prevented  by  a  clofe  attention  to  the  leaft  altera- 
tions that  the  dye  undergoes,  and  by  the  precaution 
which  the  workmen  take  to  draw  out  a  little  of  it 
from  time  to  time  in  a  clean  vtfiel.  When  they  per- 
ceive that  the  coloured  particles  coUeft  by  feparating 
from  the  reft  of  the  liquor,  they  leave  off  (hakiug  the 
buckets,  in  order  to  allow  time  to  the  blue  dregs  to 
precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  where  they 
are  left  to  fettle  till  the  water  is  quite  clear. — 
Holes  made  in  the  tub,  at  different  heights,  are 
then  opened  one  after  another,  and  this  ufelefs  water 
is  let  out. 

The  blue  dregs  remaining  at  the  bottom  having 
acquired  the  confidence  of  a  thick  muddy  liquid, 
cecks  are  then  opened,  which  draw  it  off  into  the 
ftttler.  After  it  is  dill  more  cleared  of  much  fuper- 
fluous  water  in  this  third  ai.d  lad  tub,  it  is  drained 
inty  facks;  from  whence,  when  water  no  longer  filters 
throu;;li  lii..-  clolh,  thib  matter,  now  btcome  of  a  thicker 
confillciice,  is  put  into  chells,  where  it  entirely  lofes 
its  moidure.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  indigo 
is  fit  for  fale. 

It  is  ufid,  in  wadiing,  to  give  a  bluidi  colour  to 
linen:  painters  alfo  emp!  y  it  in  their  waterclouis  ; 
and  dyers  cannot  make  fine  blue  without  indigo. 
The  ancients  procured  it  from  the  Eaft- Indies;  in 
modern  times,  it  has  been  tranfplanted  into  America. 
The  cultivation  of  it,  fuccelTively  attempted  at  diffe- 
rent places,  appears  to  be  fixed  at  Carolina,  St  Do- 
mingo, and  Mexico  That  which  is  known  under  the 
riamc  of  Gualimala  indigo,  from  whence  it  comes,  is 
the  mod  perfed  of  all. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  indigo  prepared  in  the 
Ead  Indies,  pa'ticularly  on  the  coad  of  Coroman- 
del,  at  Pondichery,  &c.  Of  thefe  the  woitt  kind 
is  ufed  for  giving  the  body  of  colour  to  the  dytd 
fubdaucp,  the  other  being  employed  only  to  give  it  a 
glofs  afterwards  The  fined  is  prepared  on  the  coad 
of  Agra,  Mafulipatam,  and  Ayanoo,  but  efpecially  in 
the  idand  of  Java;  but  this  lad,  being  extremely  dear, 
is  very  little  ufed  by  the  dyers.  The  bed  ought  to 
float  on  the  fmface  of  water  ;  its  colour  ought  to  be  a 
Tery  dark  bine  inclining  to  violet,  bright  and  fpark- 
Jing,  efpecially  when  broken.  It  may  be  tried  by 
flifiblving  a  little  in  a  glafs  of  water  :  if  pure,  it  will 
mix  equably  with  the  liquor  ;  but  if  otherwife,  will 
feparate  and  fall  to  the  bottom.  Another  method  of 
^■ying  the  ^^oodnefs  of  this  fubdance  is  by  fire;  for  the 
pure  indigo  will  be  entirely  confumcd,  while  the  ex- 
traneous particles  will  remain.  The  pounded  ind'go 
is  much  more  fulj.ft  to  adulteration  than  fnch  as  is 
fold  in  cakes  or  tablets  ;  as  ihe  alhes  or  dirt  with 
■which  it  is  mixed  are  very  apt  to  fepaiatt  from  the 
pure  colouring  fubdance  when  danding  in  a  liquid 
ilate,  as  it  mud  always  do  bef  re  the  nioldure  is  eva- 
paralcd  :  whence,  on  breaking  a  bit  of  indigo  fo  aduU 
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terated,  the  extraneous  matter  will  be  perceived  in  flrata  '» 
of  a  diff'ertnt  colour. 

INDIVIDUAL,  a  particular  being  of  any  fpecies,  " 
or  that  which  cannot  be  divided  into  two  or  more  be-  ^ 
ings  equal  or  alike. 

The  ufual  divifion  In  logic  Is  made  Into  genera,  or 
into  genufes  ;  thofe  genera  inlofpeciL-s  ;  and  thofe  fpe- 
cies into  in dlnjiiluals . 

INDIVISIBLE,  among  metaphyficians  — A  thing 
Is  faid  to  be  abfolutely  indivifihle,  that  is  a  fimple  b«- 
inJ,  and  confids  of  no  parts  into  which  it  may  be  di- 
vided. Thus,  God  is  imlmifible  in  all  refpefts  ;  as  is 
alfo  the  hum;m  mind  ;  not  having  extenfian,  or  otlier 
properties  of  body. 

Indivisibles,  in  geometry,  the  elements  or  prin- 
ciples into  which  any  body  or  figure  may  be  ultimately 
refolved;  which  elements  are  fuppofed  to  be  infinitely 
fmall:  thus,  a  line  may  be  faid  to  confitt  of  points,  a 
furface  of  parallel  lines,  and  a  folid  of  parallel  and  fi- 
milar  furfaces. 

INDORSEMENT,  in  law,  any  thing  written  on  the 
back  of  a  deed  ;  as  a  receipt  for  money  received. 

There  Is  likewife  an  indorfemcnt,  by  way  of  aflign- 
ment,  on  bills  of  exchange  and  notes  of  hand  ;  which 
Is  done  by  writing  a  perfon's  name  on  the  back 
thereof. 

INDOSTAN,  or  HiNDOsTAN,  propkr  India,  or 
the  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.      See  Hindostan. 

INDLTCTION,  in  logic  and  rhetoric,  a  confe- 
quence  diaivn  from  feveral  propolitions  or  principles 
fird  laid  down.     See  Logic  ;  and  Oratory,  n°  32. 

IsDuCTiON,  in  law,  is  putting  a  clerk  or  clergy- 
man in  poffeifion  of  a  benefice  or  living  to  which  he 
is  collatexl  or  prefented.  See  the  article  Paeison. — 
Induction  is  performed  by  a  mandate  from  the  bilhop 
to  the  arch-deacon,  who  ufually  ifTues  out  a  precept 
to  other  clergymen  to  perform  it  for  him.  It  is 
done  by  giving  the  clerk  corporal  pofTeflion  of  the 
church,  as  by  holding  the  ring  of  the  door,  tolling  a 
bell,  or  the  like;  and  is  a  form  required  by  law,  with 
intent  to  give  all  the  paridiioiitrs  due  notice  and  fuf- 
ficieut  certainty  of  their  new  minider,  to  whom  their 
tythes  aie  to  be  paid.  This  therefore  is  the  invedi- 
ture  of  the  temporal  part  of  the  Ijeneficc,  as  inltitu- 
tion  is  of  the  fpiritual.  And  when  a  clerk  is  thus 
prefented,  indituted,  and  inducted  into  a  redfory,  he 
is  then,  and  not  before,  in  full  and  complete  pofief- 
fion  ;  and  is  called  in  law  perfona  imperfonata,  ox parfon 
imparfonee. 

INDULGENCES,  in  the  Romidi  church,  are  a 
remiffion   of  the   punidimenr  due  to  fins,  granted  by 
the  church,  and  fuppofed  to  lave  the  Qnner  from  Pur-   a 
gatory.  '  f 

According  to  the  doftrine  of  the  Romifh  cbuich, 
all  the  guod  works  of  the  faints  over  and  above  thofe 
which  were  neceflary  towards  their  own  judification, 
are  depofited,  together  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  in  one  inexhaudible  trcafury.  The  keys  of  this 
were  committed  to  St  Peter,  and  to  his  fucceffors  the 
popes,  who  may  open  it  at  pleafure,  and  by  tranf- 
ferring  a  portion  of  this  fuperabundant  merit  to  any 
particular  perfon,  for  a  fum  of  money,  may  convey 
to  him  either  the  pardon  of  his  own  fins,  or  a  releafe 
for  any  one  in  whom  he  is  interetted,  from  the  pains 
of  Purgatory.     Such  indulgtoites  were  fird  invented^ 

in 
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i!g?n-  in  the  Ilth  century,  by  Urban  II.  as  a  rfcompenre 
'■'•  for  thofe  vrho  went  in  pcrfon  upon  the  glorious  enter- 
'""  prize  of  conquering  llie  Holy  Land.  They  were  af- 
terwards granted  to  thofe  who  hired  a  foldic r  for  that 
piirpofe;  and  in  procefs  of  time  were  beilowed  on 
fiich  as  gave  money  for  accomplifhing  any  pious  work 
enjoined  by  the  Pope. 

The  power  of  granting  indulgences  has  been  greatly 
abufed  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Pope  Leo  X.  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  magnificent  ftrufture  of  St  Pe- 
ter's at  Rome,  publifhtd  indulgences,  and  a  plenary 
remiffion,  to  all  fuch  as  fhoiild  contribute  money  to- 
wards it.  Finding  the  projcft  take,  he  granted  to 
Albert  eleftor  of  Mentz,  and  archbifhop  of  Magde- 
burg, the  benefit  of  the  indulgences  of  Saxony  and 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  farmed  out  thofe  of  other 
countries  to  the  highcft  bidders  ;  who,  to  make  the  bed 
of  their  bargain,  procured  the  ablell  preachers  to  cry 
up  the  value  of  the  ware.  The  form  of  thefe  indul- 
fans  gences  was  as  follows  :  "  May  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrid 
'^  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  abfclve  thee  by  the  merits 
^'  of  his  molt  holy  paffion.  And  I,  by  his  authority, 
that  of  his  blefled  apoftles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the 
moll  holy  Pope,  granted  and  committed  to  me  in  thefe 
parts,  do  abfolve  thee,  firft  from  all  ecclefiaftical  cen- 
fures,  in  whatever  manner  they  have  been  incurred  ; 
then  from  all  thy  fins,  tranfgreffions,  and  excefles,  how 
enormous  foever  they  may  be,  even  from  fuch  as  are 
referved  for  the  cognizance  of  the  holy  fee,  and  as 
far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church  extend  :  I  remit  to 
you  all  punifhment  which  you  deferve  in  Purgatory  on 
their  account  ;  and  I  reftore  you  to  the  holy  facra- 
njents  of  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and 
to  that  innocence  and  purity  which  you  poffefTed  at 
baptifm  ;  fo  that  when  you  die,  the  gates  of  punifh- 
ment fhall  be  fhut,  and  the  gates  of  the  paradife  of 
delight  (hall  be  opened  :  and  if  you  fhall  not  die  at 
prefent,  this  grace  (hall  remain  in  full  force  when  you 
are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft." 

The  terms  in  which  the  retailers  of  indulgences 
defcribed  their  benefits  and  the  necefiity  of  purchafing 
thcra,  are  fo  extravagant,  that  they  appear  almoft  in- 
credible. If  any  man  (faid  they)  purchafes  letters  of 
indulgence,  his  loul  may  reft  fecure  with  refpetl  to 
its  falvation.  The  fouls  confined  in  Purgatory,  for 
whofe  redemption  indulgences  are  purchafcd,  as  foon 
as  the  money  tinkles  in  the  chert,  inftantly  efcape  from 
that  place  of  torment,  and  afcend  into  heaven.  That 
the  efficacy  of  indulgences  was  fo  great,  that  the  moft 
heinous  fins,  even  if  one  (hould  violate  (which  was 
impoffible)  the  mother  of  God,  would  be  remitted 
and  expiated  by  them,  and  the  perfon  be  freed  both 
from  punllhment  and  guilt.  That  this  was  the  un- 
fpeakable  gift  of  God,  in  order  to  reconcile  men  to 
himfelf.  That  the  crofs  erefted  by  the  preachers  of 
indulgences  was  equally  efficacious  with  the  crofs  of 
Chrift  itfelf.  "  Lo  !  the  heavens  are  open  ;  if  you 
enter  not  now,  when  will  you  enter  ?  For  twelve  pence 
you  may  redeem  the  foul  of  your  father  out  of  Pur- 
gatory ;  and  are  you  fo  ungrateful,  that  you  vnll  not 
rtfcue  your  parent  from  torment  ?  If  you  had  but  one 
coat,  you  ought  to  ftrlp  yourfelf  inftantly,  and  fell  it, 
in  order  to  purchafe  fuch  benefits,"  &c. 

It  was  this  great  abufe  of  indulgences  that   contti- 
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buted  not  a  little  to  the   firft    reformation  of  religion     TnduTt 

in  Germany,  where  Martin   Luther  beean  firft  to  de-  .     ,   P 
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claim  agamit  the  preachers  of  indulgences,  and  alter- 

wards  againft  indulgences  themfelvcs  :  but  fince  that 
time  the  popes  have  been  more  fparing  in  the  exercife 
of  this  power  :  however,  they  ftill  carry  on  a  great 
trade  with  them  to  the  Indies,  where  they  are  pur- 
chafed  at  two  rials  apiece,  and  fometimes  more. 

The  pope  likewife  grants  indulgences  to  perfuns  at 
the  point  of  death  ;  that  is,  he  grants  them,  by  a  bi  ief, 
power  to  choofe  what  confeflbr  they  pleafe,  who  is 
authorized  thereby  to  abfolve  them  from  all  their  fins 
in  general. 

INDULT,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  power  of 
prefenting  to   benefices  granted  to   certain   perfons  by 
the  pope.     Of  this  kind  is  the  indnlt  of  kings  and  fo- 
vereign   princes  in   the   Romilli  communion,  and  that 
of  the   parliament  of  Paris  granted   by   feveral  popes. 
By  the   concordat   for  the  abolition   of  the  pragmatic 
fandion,  made  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.  in  151 6, 
the  French  king  has  the  power  of  nominating  to  bilhop- 
rics,   and  other  confirtorial  benefices,  within  his  realm. 
At  the  fame  time,  by  a  particular  bull,  the  pope  granted 
him   the  privilege   of  nominating   to   the   churches  of 
Brittany  and  Provence.  In  1648  pope  Alexander  VIII. 
and  in  1668  Clement  IX.  granted  the   king   an  indult 
for  the  bifhoprics  of  Metz,   Toul,  and  Verdun,   which 
had  been  yielded  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Munller  ;  and 
in  1668  the   fame  pope   Clement  IX.  granted  him  an 
indult  for  the  benefices  in   the  counties  of  Roufillon, 
Artois,    and   the  Netherlands.       The    cardinals    like- 
wife  have  an  indult  granted  them  by  agreement  between 
pope  Paul  IV.  and  the  facred  college  in  1555,   which 
is  always  confirmed  by  the  popes  at  the  time  of  their 
eleftion.     By   this   treaty   the   cardinals  have  the  free 
difpofal  of  all   the  benefices  depending  on  them,  and 
are  empowered  likewife  to  beftow  a  benefice  in  commen- 
dam. 

INDULTO,  a  duty,  tax,  or  cuftom,  paid  to  the 
king  of  Spain  for  all  fuch  commodities  as  are  imported 
from  the  Weft  Indies  in  the  galleons. 

INDUS,  a  large  river  of  Afia,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  which  feparate  Tartary  from  India,  and 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Indian  ocean.  See  Hindos- 
TAN  and  India. 

INEBRIANTS,  are  defined  to  be  fuch  things  as 
afftft  the  nerves  in  a  particular  and  agreeable  manner, 
and  through  them  alter  and  difturb  the  funftions  of 
the  mind.  They  are  properly  divided  into  native  and 
artificial  ;  the  former  chiefly  in  ufe  among  the  orien- 
tal and  other  nations,  the  latter  principally  throughout 
Europe. 

Natural  Ineirumts,  are,  I.  Opium  ;  in  ufe  all  over  the 
caft,  and  of  which  the  Turks,  through  cuftom,  fwallow 
a  drachm.  2.  Peganum  harmala,  Syrian  rue.  The  feeds 
are  f  jld  in  Turkey  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  with  thefe,  as 
Bcllonius  relates,  the  Turkilh  emperor  Solyman  kept 
himfelf  intoxicated.  3.  Maflac  of  the  Turks,  orbangue 
of  the  Perfians  ;  prepared  from  the  duft  of  the  male- 
flower  of  hemp,  or  from  the  lecres.  4,  Bangue  of 
the  Indians,  from  the  leaves  of  the  hiblfcus  fabdariffa. 
5.  Seeds  of  various  fpecies  of  the  datura,  or  thorny 
apple.  6.  Pinang,  or  betel  of  the  Indians.  7.  Roots 
of  black  henbane.  8.  Ihe  hyofcyamus  phyfaloides. 
9.  Berries  of  the  deadly  nightfhade.  lo.  Leaves  of 
E  e  2  millfoil, 
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ttinirnil,  are  ufed  by  the  Dalekarliane  to  renfler  their  beer 
intoxicating,  i  i.  Tobacco,  and  feveral  othera  lefa  ma- 
terial are  mentioned;  fuch  as  clary,  fafTroii,  and  darnel. 
Artificial  Inebrianls,  are  fermented  liquors  from  fari- 
naceous feeds  ;  wines,  and  fpirits  drawn  by  dlRillation. 
With  ihefe  is  ranked  the  neftar  of  the  gods,  and  the 
anodyne  medicine  of  Homer,  commonly  called  tupeii- 
ihes  !  and  the  fpells  by  which  Medea  and  Circe  pro- 
duced their  inch;intments. 

IN'ERTIA  of  Matter,  in  philofophy,  is  defined 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Nevvton  to  be  a  paflive  principle  by  which 
bodies  perfilt  in  their  motion  or  reft,  receive  motion 
in  propoitlon  to  the  force  inipreffing  it,  and  refill  as 
jfimch  as  they  are  refilled.  It  is  alfo  defined  by  the 
fame  author  to  be  a  power  implanted  in  all  matter, 
whereby  it  refills  any  change  endeavoured  to  be  made 
in  its  ftate.     See  Mechanics. 

INESSE  is  applied  to  things  which  are  aAually 
exilling. 

Authors  make  a  difference  between  a  thing  in  cjfi; 
and  a  thing  in  pojfc :  a  thing  that  is  not,  but  may  be, 
they  fay  is  in  fojje,  or  potentia  ;  but  a  thing  apparent 
and  vifible,  they  fay  is  in  c/fe,  that  is,  has  a  ital  be- 
ing CO  injlaiili ;  whereas  the  other  is  cafual,  and  ai  bell 
but  a  poffihility. 

INFALISPACTO,  an  ancient  punidiment  of  fe- 
lons, by  throwing  them  among  the  rocks  and  fands, 
cullomarily  ufed  in  port-towns.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
fome  writers,  that  infalijlatus  did  imply  forae  capital 
punidiment,  by  exf.\>iing  the  malcfaetor  upon  the  lands 
till  the  next  tide  carried  him  away  ;  of  which  cullom, 
it  is  faid,  theie  is  an  old  tradition.  However  the  pe- 
nalty fcems  to  take  its  name  from  the  Norman  fah-fe, 
orfalefia,  which  fignified  not  the  fands,  but  the  rocks 
and  cliffs  adjoining,  or  impending  on  the  fea-(hore. 
Commiftl  feloniam  ob  quam  fuit  fufpenjus,  utlegatusy  -utl  alio 
modo  morti  ilammilus.  Sec.  vcl  apud  Do-uer  infaliltatus, 
apud  Southampton  fubmerfus ,  &c. 

INFALLIbLE,  fomcthing  that  cannot  err,  or  be 
deccived- 

One  of  the  great  controverfies  between  the  Prote- 
flants  and  Papifts,  is  the  Infallibility  wliich  the  latter 
attribute  to  the  pope  ;  though,  in  facl,  they  them- 
lelves  are  not  agreed  on  that  head,  fome  placing  this 
pretended  infallibility  in  the  pope  and  a  general  coun- 
cil. 

INFAMY,  in  law,  is  a  term  which  extends  to 
forgery,  perjury,  grofs  cheats,  &c.  by  which  a  perfon 
is  rendered  incapable  of  being  a  witnefs  or  juror,  even 
though  he  is  pardoned  for  his  crimes. 

INFANCY,  the  firll  part  of  life.— Fred.  Hoffman 
fays,  that  the  human  fpecies  are  infants  until  they  be- 
gin to  talk,  and  children  to  the  age  of  puberty. — Ana- 
tomy difcovers  to  us,  that  during  infancy  there  is  much 
jmperfeftion  on  the  human  frame  ;  e.  g.  its  parts  are 
difproportiontd,  and  its  organs  incapable  of  thofe 
functions  which  in  future  life  they  arc  defigned  to  per- 
form. The  head  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  the  body  than  that  of  an  adult.  The  liver  and 
pancreas  are  much  larger  in  proportion  than  in  ad- 
vanced life  ;  their  fecretions  are  more  in  quantity  alfo. 
The  bile  is  very  inert  ;  the  heart  is  ftronger  and  larger 
than  in  future  life  ;  the  quantity  of  blood  fent  through 
the  heart  of  an  infant,  in  a  given  time,  is  alfo  more 
in  pioportion  than  in  advjlts.    Though  thele  circum- 
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ftances  have  their  important  ufefulnefs,  yet  the  imper- 
fc(Sti(ui  attending  them  (nhjefts  this  age  to  many  in-  *■ 
juries  and  dairgers  from  which  a  more  perfeft  (late  is 
exempted.  Dr  Pcrc-Ivd  obferves,  in  his  EJfiys  Med, 
and  Exp.  that  of  all  the  children  who  are  born  alive, 
two  thirds  do  not  live  to  be  two  years  old. 

Infants  have  a  larger  proportion  of  brain  than  adults, 
hence  are  molt  fubjeft  to  nervous  diforders ;  and  hence 
the  diagnoilics  of  difeafes  are  in  many  refpefts  obfcure 
or  uncertain,  as  particularly  thofe  taken  from  the  pulfe, 
which,  from  the  irritabiliiy  ')f  the  tender  bodies  of  in- 
fants, is  fuddeiily  aiTetted  by  a  variety  of  accidents 
too  numerous,  and  feemingly  too  trivial  to  gain  our 
attention.  However,  no  very  great  embarrafi'ment 
arifes  to  the  praftitionei  from  hence  ;  for  the  diforders 
in  tills  llate  are  generally  acute,  lefs  complicated  than 
thofe  in  adult^i,  and  are  more  eafily  dilcovered  than  it 
generally   apprehended. 

INFANT,  denotes  a  young  child.     See  Infancy. 

Infants,  amongll  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
were  fwadled  as  foon  as  they  were  born,  in  a  manner 
fimllar  to  that  piaftifed  by  the  moderns.  The  Jews 
circumcifed  and  named  their  infant  children  on  the  8th. 
day  from  the  birth.  Upon  the  birth  of  a  fon,  the 
Grecians  crowned  their  doors  with  olive — of  a  daugh- 
ter, with  wool.  The  infant  was  walhed  in  warm  water, 
and  anointed  with  oil — by  the  Spartans  with  wine  ;  it 
was  then  drelfed,  and  laid  in  a  balket,  or  on  a  (hield  if 
the  father  was  a  warrior,  partlcul.irly  amongft  the  Spar- 
tans. At  five  days  old  they  ran  with  it  lound  the  lire, 
and  the  mother's  relations  fent  prefeiits.  The  Greeks 
named  their  children  on  the  tenth  day,  the  Romans 
on  the  ninth  :  The  naming  was  attended  with  facri- 
fices  and  other  dcmonllrations  of  joy.  The  maternal 
office  of  fuckling  their  own  ciiildren  was  never  decli- 
ned, when  circumftances  would  permit.  How  much 
different  is  this  from  the  unnatural  delicacy  obferved 
by  modern  mothers,  a  dehcacy  which  to  the  child  is 
cruelty  I  The  40th  day  was  a  day  of  folemsity  for  the 
mother.  The  names  of  children  were  regiftered  both 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.     See  Register.. 

For  an  account  of  the  cuftom  of  expofing  Infants, 
fee  Exposing. 

Infants  were  kept  from  crying  in  the  ftreets  by 
means  of  a  fponge  foaked  in  honey.  Nurfes  had  alfo 
their  bugbears  and  terrible  names  to  frighten  the  chil- 
dren into  peace  : — The  figure  with  which  they  were 
principally  intimidated  was  Mof.icoj-uxfiou,  a  fort  of  raw- 
head  and  bloody  bones. 

Infant,  in  law,  is  a  perfon  under  2i  years  of  age  ; 
whofe  capacities,  incapacities,  and  privileges,  are  va- 
rious. 

1 .  In  criminal  raatt&rs.  The  law  of  England  does 
in  fome  cafes  privilege  an  infant  ui:der  the  age  of  21, 
as  to  common  mifdemeanours  ;  fo  as  to  efcape  fine, 
impriionment,  and  the  like  :  and  particularly  in  the 
cafes  of  omiflion,  as  not  repairing  a  bridge,  or  a  high 
way,  and  other  fimilar  offences  ;  for,  not  having  the 
command  of  his  fortune  till  the  age  of  21,  he  wants 
the  capacity  to  do  thofe  things  which  the  law  requires. 
But  wheie  there  is  any  notorious  breach  of  the  peace, 
a  riot,  battery,  or  the  like,  (which  infants  when  full- ^j^ 
grown  are  at  leafl  as  hable  as  others  to  commit)  ;  for 
thofe,  an  infant  above  the  age  of  14  is  equally  liable 
to  fuffcr,  as  a  perfon  of  the  fuU  age  of  21. 
5  With 
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With  rejrard  to  catiital  crimes,  the  law  19  flill  more 
minute  and  circumfpt-ft  ;   diftinjruiihintr   with  greater 
nicety  the  ffveral  degrees  of  age  and  difcrecion.     By 
the  ancient    Saxon   law,  the  nge  of  twelve  years  wa'' 
cftablKhed  for  tht;  ar^e  of  poflible  difcretion,  when  fird 
the  undcritanding  mijjht   open  :   and   from   tlience  till 
the  ofTender  was  14,  it  was  d:tas  pulcrlali  proxlma,  in 
which  he  raii'ht,  or  might   not,  be  gnihy  of  a  crime, 
according  to  his  natural  capacity  or  incapacity.     This 
was  the  dubious  ftr.ge  of  difcretion  :  but,  under  twelve, 
it  was  held,  that  he  could  not  be  guilty  in  will,  neither 
after  fourteen  could  be  fuppofed  innocent,  of  any  ca- 
pital crime  which  he  in   fadl  committed.     But  by  the 
law,  as  it  now  (lands,  and  has  (lood  at  lead  ever  fince  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  the  capacity  of  doinij  ill,  or  con- 
tradtini^  guilt,   is  not  fo  much   meafured  by    years  and 
days,    as  by  the   llrength  of  the   delinquent's  under- 
itanding  and  judgment.     For  one  lad  of  11   years  old 
may  have  as   much  cunning  as  another  of  14;  and  in 
thefe   cafes   our  maxim   is,   that   maUt'ia  fupplct  mtatein. 
Under  feven   years  of  age,  indeed,   an   infant   cannot 
be  guilty  of  felony;   for  then  a  felonious  difcretion  is 
almoll  an   impoffibility  in  niture  :   but   at  eight   years 
old,  he    may   be   guilty    of  felony.      Alfo,  under  14,, 
though  as  infant  fliall  heprima facie  adjudged  to  be  dolhi 
in  cnpax,   yet  if  it  appear  to  the  court  and  jury  that  he 
WciS  ilo/l capdx,  and  could  difcern  between  good  and  evil, 
he  may  be  convifted  and  fufftr  death.      Thus  a  girl  of 
13  has  been    burnt   for   killing   her  miftrrfs :   and  one 
boy  of  ten,  and   another  of  nine   years  old,   who  had 
killed  their  companions,  have  been  fcntenced  to  death, 
and  he   of  ttn    years   aitually   hanged  ;   becaufe  it  ap- 
peared upon  their  trials,  that  the  one  hid  himfelf,  and 
the  other  hid  the  body   he  had  killed  ;   which  hiding 
manifefted  a  confcioufnefa   of  guilt,  and  a   difcretion 
to  difcern  between  good  and  evil.      And  there  was  an 
inftance  in  the  laft  century,  where  a  boy  of  eight  years 
old  was  tried  at  Abington  for  firing   two  barns  ;  and, 
it  appearing  that  he  had  malice,  revenge,  and  cunning, 
he  was  found  guilty,  condemned,  and  hanged  accord- 
ingly.    Thus  alio,  in   very   modern    times,  a   boy    of 
ten  years   old  was  convicted  on   his   own  confcllion  of 
murdering  liis  bedfellow  ;  there  appearing  in  his  whole 
behaviour  plain  tokens  of   a  mifehievous   difpofition  ; 
and,  as  the  fparing  this  boy  merely  on  account  of  his 
tender   years   might   be   of  dangerous  confequence  to 
the  public,  by  propagating  a  notion  that  children  might 
commit   fuch   atrocious   crimes  with  impunity,  it  was 
unanimoufly   agreed   by  all  the  judges,   that  he  was  a 
proper   fubjett  of    capital   puniiliment.      But,     in   all 
Inch   cafes,  the  evidence  of  that   malice,  which  is  to 
fupply   age,  ought  to  be  llrong  and  clear  beyond  all 
doubt  and  contradiction. 

2.  In  irii'i/ mart  CIS.  The  ages  of  male  and  female  are 
different  for  different  purpofes.  A  male  at  i  2  years  old 
may  take  the  oath  of  allegiance;  at  14  is  at  the  years 
«f  difcretion,  and  therefore  may  confent  or  difagree  to 
marriage,  may  choole  his  guardian,  and,  if  his  difcie- 
tion  be  attually  proved,  may  make  his  tellament  of  his 
petfonal  ellate;  at  17  may  be  an  executor;  and  at  2  I 
is  at  his  own  difpofal,  and  may  aliene  his  lands,  goods, 
and  chattels.  A  female  alfo  at  feven  years  of  age  may 
be  betrothed  or  given  in  marriage;  at  nine  is  intitled 
to  dower;  at  12  is  at  years  of  maturity,  and  therefore 
majr  confent  or  difagiee  to  marriage,  and,  if  £toved 
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choofea  guardian  ;  at  i  7  may  be  executrix;  and  at  21 
may  difpofe  of  herfelf  and  her  landj.  So  that  full  3o-e 
in  male  or  female  is  2  1  years,  which  age  is  completed 
on  the  day  preceding  the  anniverfary  of  a  perf -.n's 
birth  ;  who  till  that  time  is  an  infant,  and  fo  llyled  in 
law.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  an,)  Romans,  women 
were  never  of  age,  but  fubjed  to  perp.'tnal  guardian- 
Ihip,  unlefs  when  married,  ni/t  cot:-ven'J[?nt  in  maiium 
viri  :  and,  when  that  perpetual  tutelage  wore  awsy  in 
procefs  of  time,  we  find  that,  ia  females  as  well  as 
males,  full  age  w.ts  not  till  25  years  Thus  by  the 
conllitution  of  different  kingdoms,  this  period,  which 
is  merely  arbitrary,  and  juris  pr.fiihn,  is  fixed  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Scotland  agrees  with  England  in  this 
point;  (both  probably  copying  •  from  the  old  Saxon 
coniiitutionson  the  continent,  which  extended  the  arre 
of  minority  ad  annum  ■vi^efimum  pr'imnm,  et  eo  ufqueju- 
■venes  Jul)  tutclam  repommt ) :  but  in  Npples  perfons  are 
of  full  age  at  18;  in  France,  with  regard  to  mar- 
riage, not  till  30  ;  and  in  Holland  at  25. 

The  very  difabilities  of  infants  are  privileges  ;  in 
order  to  fecure  them  from  hurting  themfelves  by  their 
own  improvident  ads.  An  infant  cannot  be  fued  but 
under  the  .proteftion,  and  joining  the  name,  of  his 
guardian  ;  for  he  is  to  defend  him  againft  all  attacks 
as  well  by  law  as  otherwifc:  but  he  may  fue  either  by 
his  guardiaji,  or  prochcin  amy,  his  next  fiiend  who  is 
not  his  guardian.  This  prochein  amy  may  be  any  per- 
fon  who  will  undertake  the  infant's  caufe  ;  and  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  an  infant,  by  his  prochein  amy, 
inllitutes  a  fuit  in  equity  againlt  a  fraudulent  guar- 
dian. 

With  regard  to  eftates  and  civil  property,  an  infant 
hath  many  privileges.  In  general,  an  infant  Ihall  lofe 
nothing  by  nonclaim,  or  negled  of  demanding  his 
light  ;  nor  (hall  any  other  laches  or  negligence  be  im- 
puted to  an  infant,  except  in  fome  very  particular  cafes. 
_  It  is  generally  true,  that  an  infant  can  neither  aliene 
his  lands,  nor  do  any  legal  ad,  nor  make  a  deed,  nor 
indeed  any  manner  of  contrad,  that  will  bind  him. 
But  dill  to  all  thefe  rules  there  are  fome  exceptions  : 
part  of  which  were  jult  now  mentioned  in  reckoning 
up  the  different  capacities  which  they  affurae  at  differ- 
ent ages:  and  there  are  others,  a  few  of  which  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  recite,  as  a  general  fpecimen  of  the 
whole.  And,  firft,  it  is  true,  that  infants  cannot  aliene 
their  edates  ;  but  infant- trullees,  or  moitj^-agees,  are 
en;ibled  to  convey,  under  the  dircdion  of  the  court  of 
chancery  or  exchequer,  or  other  courts  of  equity,  the 
ellates  thty  hold  in  trull  or  mortgage,  to  fuch  perfoii 
as  the  court  fhall  appoint.  Alfo  it  is  generally  true, 
that  an  infant  can  do  no  legal  ad:  ytt  an  infant,  who 
has  an  advowfon,  may  prcfeiit  to  the  benefice  when  it 
becomes  void.  For  the  law  in  this  cafe  difpenfes  with 
one  rule,  in  order  to  maintain  others  of  far  greater 
confequence  :  it  permits  an  infant  to  prefent  a  clerk 
(who,  if  unfit,  may  be  rejeded  by  the  bilhop),  rather 
than  either  fuffer  the  church  to  be  unferved  till  he 
conies  of  age,  or  permit  the  infant  to  be  debarred  of 
his  right  by  lapfe  to  the  bilhop.  An  infant  may  alfo 
purchafe  lands,  but  his  purchafe  is  incomplete  ;  for,, 
when  he  comes  to  age,  he  may  either  agree  or  difagree 
to  it,  as  he  thinks  prudent  or  proper,  without  alleging 
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any  reafon ;  and  fo  may  his  heirs  after  him,  if  he  dies 
without  having  completed  his  agreement.  It  is,  far- 
ther, generally  true,  that  an  infant,  under  2 1 ,  can  make 
no  deed  but  what  is  afterwards  voidable  :  yet  in  feme 
cafes  he  may  bind  himfelf  apprentice  by  deed  indented 
or  indentures,  for  feven  years;  and  he  may  by  deed  or 
will  appoint  a  giian^ian  to  his  children,  if  he  has  any. 
Laftly,  it  is  generally  ti  iie,  that  an  infant  can  make 
no  otiier  contraft  that  will  bind  him:  yet  he  may  bind 
himfelf  to  pay  for  his  necelfary  meat,  drink,  apparel, 
phyfic,  and  fuch  other  neceffaries ;  and  likewife  for  his 
good  teaching  and  inftrudlion,  whereby  he  may  profit 
himfelf  afterwards. 

INFANTE,  and  Infanta,  all  the  fons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  except  the 
eldeft  ;  the  princes  being  called  Infantes,  and  the  prin- 
ctdes  Infantas. 

INFANTRY,  in  military  affairs,  the  whole  body 
of  foot-foldiers,  whether  independent  companies  or  re- 
giments.— The  word  takes  its  origin  from  one  of  the 
infantas  of  Spain,  who,  finding  that  the  army  com- 
manded by  tlie  kii;g  her  father  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Moors,  alfcmbled  a  body  of  foot-foldiers,  and  with 
them  engaged  and  totally  routed  the  enemy.  In  me- 
TTiory  of  this  event,  and  to  diftingiiifh  the  foot-foldiers, 
-who  were  not  before  held  in  much  confuleiation,  they 
received  the  name  of  infantry. 

Heavy-armed  /.vF-iKTRr,  among  the  ancients,  were 
fnch  35  wore  a  complete  fuit  of  armour,  and  engaged 
with  broad  ftiields  and  long  fpears.  They  were  the 
flower  and  ftrength  of  the  Grecian  armies,  and  had 
the  liigheft  rank  of  military  honour. 

Li^ht-^rmed  JnF.iNTRr,  among  the  ancients,  were 
defigni-d  for  (kiimiHits,  and  for  lighting  at  a  diftance. 
Their  wpap'  ns  were  arrows,  darts,  or  flings. 

IJght  Ikf.intrt,  among  the  moderns,  have  only 
bten  in  ufe  fince  the  year  1656  They  have  no  camp- 
equipage  to  carry,  and  their  arms  and  accoutrements 
are  much  lighter  than  thofe  of  the  infantry.  Light 
infantry  are  the  eyes  of  a  general,  and  the  givers  of 
deep  and  fafety  to  an  army.  Wherever  there  is 
found  light  cavalry,  there  fhould  be  light  infantry. 
They  fhould  be  accullomed  to  the  pace  of  four  miles 
fln  hour,  as  their  ufual  marching  pace,  and  to  be  able 
to  march  at  five  miles  an  hour  upon  all  particular  oc- 
cafions.  Moft  of  the  powers  on  the  continent  have 
light  infantry.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  light  infantry 
came  to  be  ufed  in  the  Britlfh  army  :  But  now  every 
regiment  has  a  company  of  light  infantry,  whofe  tla- 
ticn  is  on  the  left  of  the  regiment,  the  right  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  grenadiers. 

INFATUATE,  to  prepofrefs  any  one  in  favour  of 
fomc  pel  fon  or  thing  that  does  not  deferve  it,  fo  far  as 
that  he  cannot  eafiiy  be  difabufed. — The  wotd  infa- 
iuate  comts  from  the  l^aUn  fatutis  "fool;"  oi  fori, 
*'  to  fpeak  out,"  vihich  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
tau,  whence  fTn,  which  fignifies  the  fame  with  -vales 
in  Latin,  or  prephet  in  Englifh  ;  and  the  reafon  is,  be- 
caufe  their  prophets  or  pricfts  ufed  to  be  feized  with  a 
kind  of  madncfs  or  folly,  when  they  began  to  make 
their  preditlions,  or  deliver  oracles. 

The  Romans  called  thofe  perfons  wfaluati,  who  fan- 
cied they  had  feen  vifions,  or  imagined  the  god  Fausuif, 
whom  they  called  Fatints,  had  appeared  to  them. 
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INFECTION,  amoitg  phyficians.      See  Conta-   tnfcaioi 

OION. 

INFEFTMENT,  in  Scots  law,  the  folemnity  of 
the  delivery  of  an  heritable  fubjeft  to  the  purchafer. 

INFERI.rE,  facritices  offered  by  the  Romans  to 
the  Dii  Manes,  or  the  fouls  of  deceafed  heroes  or  other 
illullrious  perfons,  or  even  any  relation  or  perfon  whofe 
memory  was  hsld  in  veneration.  Thefe  facrifices  con- 
fiited  of  honey,  water,  wine,  milk,  the  blood  of  vic- 
tims, variety  of  balfaraic  unguents,  chaplets,  and  loofe 
flowers.  The  viftims  upon  thefe  occafions  were  ge- 
nerally of  the  fmaller  cattle,  though  in  ancient  times 
they  facrificed  Haves  or  captives  :  But  what  a  fhock- 
ing  view  does  this  give  us  of  their  fentiments  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  if  nothing  but  murder,  cruelty,  and 
human  blood,  could  fatisfy  cr  prove  acceptable  to  an 
human  foul !  The  facrifices  were  ufually  black  and 
barren.  The  altars  on  which  they  were  offered  were 
holes  dug  in  the  ground. 

The  honey,  water,  wine,  &c.  were  ufed  as  libations, 
and  were  poured  on  the  tombs  of  children  by  children, 
on  thofe  of  virgins  by  virgins,  and  on  thofe  of  married 
men  by  women.  The  iri/'eru  were  offered  on  the  9th 
and  30th  days  after  interment  amongft  the  Greeks,  and 
repeated  in  the  month  Anthellerion.  The  whole  of 
this  article  applies  equally  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans. 

INFIBULATION,  in  antiquity.  It  was  a  cu- 
ftom  among  the  Romans  to  infibulatc  their  finging 
boys,  in  order  to  preferve  their  voices :  for  this  ope- 
ration, which  prevented  their  retrafting  the  prepuce 
over  the  glan?,  and  is  the  very  reverfe  to  circumcifion, 
kept  them  from  injuring  their  voices  by  premature  and 
prepollerous  vencry  :  [erving  as  a  kind  of  padlock,  if 
not  to  their  inclinations,  at  leaft  to  their  abilities.  It 
appears  by  fome  pallages  in  Martial,  that  a  lefs  decent 
ufe  was  made  of  inlibulation  among  the  luxurious  Ro- 
mans: for  fome  ladies  of  diftinclion,  it  fcems,  took 
this  method  of  confining  their  paramours  to  their  own 
embraces.  Juvenal  alfo  hints  at  fome  fuch  praftice.  Cel- 
fus,  a  chalte  author,faysinfibulatii)n  wasfometimesprac- 
tifed  for  the  fake  of  health,  and  that  nothing  dellroys 
It  more  than  the  filly  praftice  this  operation  feems  in- 
tended to  prevent.  This  practice  is  not  perhaps  like- 
ly to  be  revived;  if,  however,  any  one  who  has  fuffcred 
in  his  conftitution  by  prepofteroUB  venery,  fhould  be 
able  to  get  children,  and  fhould  be  inclined  to  prevent 
the  fame  misfortune  in  them  by  infibulation,  the  me- 
thod of  doing  it  is  thus  :  The  fkin  which  is  above  the 
glans  is  to  be  extended,  and  marked  on  both  fides  with 
ink,  where  it  is  perforated,  and  then  fuffered  to  retraft 
itfelf.  If  the  marks  recur  upon  the  glans,  too  mnch 
of  the  flvln  has  been  taken  up,  and  we  muft  make  the 
marks  farther  ;  if  the  glans  remain  free  from  them, 
they  fhow  the  proper  place  for  affixing  a  fibula  :  then 
pafs  a  needle  and  thread  through  the  flcin  where  the 
marks  are,  and  tie  the  threads  together  ;  taking  care 
to  move  it  every  day,  until  the  parts  about  the  perfo- 
rations are  cicatrifed:  this  being  effc(Sed,  take  out  the 
thread,  and  put  in  the  fibula  ;  which  the  lighter  it  is 
the  better. 

Authors  have  not  determined  what  the  fibula  of  the 
ancient  furgeon  was,  though  no  doubt  it  was  for 
different   purpofes.       In  the  prelent  cafe,  the  fibul« 
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feems  to  mean  a  ring  of  metal,  not   unlike  what  the  another  kind  ;   for  do  I  read  thofe  books  which  have    Infidelity, 

country  people  put  through  the  nofes  of  fwine.  been   already   written  to    fatisfy  fimilar  doubts?  No- '■~~v~-^ 

INFIDEL    a  term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  are  thing  but  the  vanity  of  appearing  to  be  wifer  tlian  my 

rot  baptized,  and  that  do  not  btlitve  the  truths  of  the  credulous  neighbours  can  induce  me  to  interrupt  the 


Chriftian  religion.     See  Deist. 

1  EIDELl  I'Y,  in  a  genera)  fenfe,  denotes  want 
of  faith  or  Seh'ef  in  regard  to  any  luhjedl  or  tranlaftion. 

Religious  iNeiDELiTY  fignihes  a  dilbclief  of  Chrillia- 
nity. 

Of  all  the  methods  (fays  an  elegant  modern  Ef- 
fay  ill  *)  which  ilie  vanity  of  man  has  devifed  with  a 
view  to  acquire  dilHndtion,  there  is  none  eafier  than 
that  of  pvofefTing  a  dilbclief  of  the  ellabhlbcd  religion. 
That  which  fliocks  the  feeling?  of  tliofe  with  whom 
we  conveife,  cannot  fail  of  attracting  notice;  and  as 
the  vain  are  ufur.lly  confident,  thty  utter  their  doubts 
with  an  air  fo  ovacular  and  decifive,  as  induces  the 
fimpleto  think  them  profoundly  wife.  Audacity,  with 
little  ingenuity,  will  attract  the  eyes  of  fpeftatois,  and 
this  will  fufficitnily  anfwer  the  purpole  ot  many  among 


happinefs  of  their  belief.  But  vanity  of  this  fort, 
which  tends  to  diflurb  foclety,  to  injure  the  national 
morals,  and  to  rob  many  thoufand  individ'iaj;  of  a  co- 
pious fource  of  fweet  and  folid  comfort,  mull  be  pro- 
nounced extreme  wickcdnefs,  even  according  to  the 
obvious  dictates  of  natural  religion.  I  (hall  ad  the 
part  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  man,  by  conforming 
to  a  fyftem  whofe  beneficial  influence  I  feel  and  con- 
fefs,  and  by  endeavouring  to  acquire  a  bch'ef  in  tliat 
which  has  for  fo  many  centuries  been  ellabhihed, 
and  which  promifes  to  foothe  me  in  diftrefs  with  the 
fwecteft  confolations,  and  to  brighten  the  dilmal  hour 
of  death,  by  the  hope  of  a  more  gU)rious  and  happy 
Hate  of  exillence.  At  all  events,  I  (hall  have  the 
fatiefiftion  of  having  commanded  myfelf  fo  far,  as  not 
to  have  run  the  hazard  of  endangering   the   welfare  of 


the  profcflcd  unbelievers.  One  might  be  diverted,  if  my  fellow-creatures,  either  here  or  hereafter,  by  in- 
one  were  not  hurt,  at  feeing  a  circle  of  filly  admirers,  dulging  a  degiee  of  vanity,  which,  in  a  creature  fo 
gaping  and  fixing  their  ifyes  on  fonie  half-learned  and 
impi'dcnt  prater,  who  throws  out  oblique  iufinuutions 
agalnll  the  Bible,  the  clergy,  or  the  facramcnt.  Thefe 
are  fertile  topics  of  wit  and  ingenuity  ;  but  it  might 
mortify  the  vanity  of  fome  very  vain  writers  and  talk- 
ers, if  they  were  to  rccdlcft,  what  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  it  is  a  fpecies  of  wit  and  ingenuity  which  not  only 
the  vilcft,  but  tht  moil  llupid  and  illiterate  of  man- 
kind, have  frequently  dilplaytd  in  a.l  its  pofiible  per- 
fection. 

There  is  indi-cd  no  doubt,  but  that  vanity  is  one  of 
the  principal  caufes  of  infidelity.  It  mud  be  the  fole 
caufe  of  communicating  it  to  others,  by  writing  or 
conveifation  For  let  us  fuppofe  the  cafe  of  a  very 
humane,  judicious,  dnd  learned  man,  entertaining  doubts 
of  the  truth  of  Cliridianity  :  if  he  cannot  clear  his 
doubts  by  examination,  he  will  yet  recollect  that  doubts 
are  no  certainties  ;  and,  before  he  endeavours  to  pro- 
pagate his  fceptlcifm,  he  will  aik  himfelf  thefe  que- 
Itions  :  ''  Am  I  quite  convinced  that  what  I  doubt  of 
cannot  poffibly  be  true  ?  If  I  am  convinced  of  it,  am  I 
fure  that  the  publication  of  my  opinions  will  not  do 
more  har  r>  than  goad  ?  Is  not  the  diilurblng  of  any 
long-ellabllihed  civil  conHitution  attended  with  confu- 
fion,  rebellion,  bloodlhed,  and  ruin  ?  And  are  not  the 
majority  of  men  more  ftrongly  attached  to  the  religion 
than  the  government  of  their  forefathers  ?  Will  it 
fcrve  my  country  to  introduce  difcontcnt  of  any  fpecies? 
May  not  tho.f^e  innovations  in  religion,  which  dlfcon- 
tent  may  introduce,  lead  to  all  the  evils  which  are 
caufed    by   frenzy  and    fanaticifm  ?    Granting    that   I 


weak  and  fo  Ihort-iived  as  myfelf,  is  a  folly  very  in- 
confillent  with  the  fuperior  wifdum  vfhich  I  fcem  to 
arrogate. 

"  I  will  venture  to  repeat  (continues  our  author),  that 
all  writers  againll  Chrlllianity,  however  they  niay  af- 
fect even  the  extremes  of  benevohnce,  honour,  piiiio- 
fohpy,  and  enlargement  of  mind,  are  adluated  bv  vani- 
ty and  wickedncfs  of  heart.  Their  motives  are  as  mean, 
felfifh,  narrow,  and  in  every  refpecl  urjjullifiable,  as 
the  tendency  of  their  writings  is  mifchievous-  Their 
malice  is  often  impotent,  through  the  foolilh  fophiilry 
of  their  arguments;  but,  if  ever  it  be  fuccefsful,  it  is 
highly  injurious  :  and  indeed,  confidering  their  motives, 
and  the  piobable  confequences  of  their  endeavours,  the 
infidel  writer  is  a  greater  enemy  to  fjcicty,  and  conie- 
quently  guiltier,  according  to  ali  the  principles  of  fe- 
cial union,  than  the  thief  or  the  traitor.  Pcrfccu;iuQ- 
would,  however,  only  promote  his  caufe,  and  bis  pro- 
per puni{hnx.nt  is  contempt. 

"  It  is  certainly  no  derogation  from  the  charafter  of  a- 
man  of  fenfe,  to  conform,  even  while  he  is  fi)  unfortu- 
nate as  to  doubt  their  truth,  to  the  opinions  of  his 
country.  His  conformity  will  prfibablv  lead  him  to  s 
train  of  aiSions  and  of  ti,iught,  which,  in  due  time, 
will  induce  him  to  btlieve.  But,  if  that  fhould  not 
happen,  yet  he  will  acl,  as  very  wife  and  very  great 
men  have  afttd.  in  paying  a  lefpeclful  dtfcr-ence  to  the 
avowed  conviction  of  others.  The  moil  intelligent  and 
powerful  men  of  ancient  Rome,  not  only  appealed  to 
believe  a  very  abfurd  and  hurtful  f)  Item,  but  affiiled  in- 
all  its  ceremonies  as  priells.      Even  Socrates,   who  evi- 


were  able  to  make  a  party  formidable  enough  to  crufh  dently  entertained  fome  notions  adcqu.ite  to  the  dif- 
oppofition  and  to  exterminate  Chrilllanity,  flill  am  I  nily  ol  the  one  great  and  iuprcme  Being,  yet  thought 
certain  that  I  aCt,  in  this  inllance,  like  a  good  member  it  was  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  couiitty,  fo  far  to- 
of  fociety  ?  Fur  is  not  this  fyftem,  whether  well  or  ill  conform  to  the  wretched  eliablilhment,  as  to  order  in- 
founded,  friendly  to  fociety  ?  I  mull  corfeis  it  ;  its  his  dying  wo-'ds  a  facrifice  to  ^Iculapius.  This  ex- 
greatell  enemies  have  acknowledged  it.  What  motive  ternal  conformity  to  the  national  religion  ought  not  to- 
then  can  induce  me  to  divulge  my  doubts  of  its  authen-  be  confounded  with  hypocrlfy.      If  indeed  ii  is  carried 


ticity  ?  Not  the  good  of  mankind  ;  for  it  is  already 
allowed  by■^^nbelicvers,  that  the  good  of  mankind  is 
interelled  in  the  belief  of  its  divine  original.  Is  it  for 
my  own  good,  and  with  a  view  to  be  convinced  ?  I 
will  not  deceive   rryftlf :  my  motive,  I  fufpeft,  is  of 


to  extremes,  or  zcaloufly  affected,  it  certainly  Is  very 
blameable  and  contemptible  deceit  ;  but  while  it  keeps- 
within  the  bounds  of  reafon  and  moderation,  it-ought 
to  be  called  a  decent  dcfeience  to  the  opinions  of  tho- 
mijority,  arifing  fiora  humility,  and  frcin  a  dcfire  to 
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Inftdelify.  iTiaintain  the  trcnqnillity  of  tlie  ftatp,  and  to  continue 
'■"■—v-"-' an  innocent  and  ulcfnl  lyfteni,  which  has  and  will  al- 
ways greatly  contiibnte  to  Icffen  the  quantity  and  de- 
gree both  of  moial  and  of  natural  evil. 

"  The  eafieit,  after  all,  or  at  leail  the  mod  effeftual 
method  of  appearing  in  any  charatler,  is  really  to  be 
what  we  wlfti  to  appear.  Bvt'.  belief,  you  will  lay,  is 
not  in  our  power,  and  how  can  we  believe  what  appears 
to  us  incredible  ?  Certainly  you  cannot  while  it  ap- 
pears incredible.  But  let  me  aili  you,  whether  you 
have  taken  any  pains  to  believe,  or  have  at  once  and 
at  a  glance  perfuaded  yourfelf,  that  the  Chrillian  re- 
ligion is  totally  falfe  ?  It  is  probable  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  fceptical  writers  never  gave  therafelves  the 
trouble  to  read  thofe  fcriptures  which  they  warmly 
oppofe.  They  hear  objedtions,  they  read  objeftions, 
and  they  find,  that  from  men  of  .reputed  wit  and  inge- 
nuity the  objedtions  often  originate.  They  alfo  wiih 
to  be  reputed  men  of  wit  and  ingenuity,  and  there- 
fore eagerly  adopt  the  language  and  Itntinients  of  the 
order.  Perhaps  the  vanity  and  pride  of  this  clafs 
of  men  will  render  all  attempts  to  convince  them 
abortive  ;  but  to  modeft  doubters,  and  to  thofe  whofe 
good  fenfe  and  good  difpolitions  lead  them  to  wi(h  to 
adopt  the  religion  of  their  country,  it  may  not  be 
ufelefs  to  fuggell  advice,  with  3  view  to  facilitate  their 
convidlion. 

*'  The  chief  thing  required  is  to  free  themfelves  from 
the  piide  of  human  reafon.  Humility  (and  furely  our 
blindncfs  and  iipperfeftions  are  fufficient  to  render  us 
humble,  if  we  would  be  rcafonable),  humility  will 
open  our  hearts,  and  belief  will  tind  admifTion.  Sin- 
cere endeavour.'^,  feconded  by  prayers,  will  never  fail 
to  help  our  unbelief.  But,  alas!  a  fine,  gay,  fpirited, 
liberal,  and  enlarged  modern  philofopher,  would  be 
afliamed  to  be  found  on  his  knees,  or  with  a  Teftament 
in  his  pofTiflion.  There  is  fcaicely  any  vicious  adl,  or 
any  vicious  book,  which  would  put  him  fo  much  to  the 
blulh. 

"  A  modeft  weli-raeaning  man  might,  however,  one 
fliould  think,  diveft  himfelf  of  thofe  prejudices  which 
prevent  the  pi.fiibility  of  belief,  by  the  following  foli- 
loquy  :  '  I  find  myfelf  placed  in  a  world  abounding 
with  evil  and  inifcry.  Under  the  immediate  prelTure 
of  it,  I  feel  my  heart  inclining,  like  the  needle  to  the 
north,  by  its  natural  tendency,  to  the  Deity  for  fup- 
port  Man,  of  all  animals,  is  the  only  one  who  has  the 
fenfe  of  religion.  Ferhng  this  dillindVive  propenfity 
of  my  nature,  1  look  around  to  dilcover  to  what  ob- 
je£l,  and  in  what  manner,  that  part  of  my  fellow  crea- 
tures, who  live  in  the  fame  fociety  with  myftlf,  pay 
their  adoration.  I  find  a  fyltem  of  religion  already 
eftahlifhed,  and  which  has  been  eftablifhed  in  the  raoll 
enlightened  countries  of  the  earth  near  2000  years.  I 
refolve  to  examine  it.  It  claiins  that  rtlpcrt  from  its 
antiquity  and  univerfality .  Many  difficulties  appear 
on  the  firft  infpeftion.  Myrealon  is  often  llartkd,  and 
my  belief  wavers.  But  I  will  nut  yet  give  up  a  point 
of  fo  ferious  importance,  without  fiirtlier  and  clofer 
attention  to  it.  I  refledl,  thst  2000  years  is  a  vail 
fpace  in  the  age  of  the  vvorhl.  How  many  myriads 
of  men  like  myfelf  have  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  da- 
ring that  time  !  And  were  all  of  them  fools  or  hypo- 
crites ?  It  could  not  have  been.  Can  the  underlland- 
ing  of  a  poor  individual,  juft  come  into  the  world,  and 
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hardly  knowing  where  he  is,  comprehend  on  intultioti 

an  objeit  of  fuch  magnitude,  and  make  the  mighty 
difcovtry  which  has  efcaped  millions  of  the  wifell  and  ^^ 
mod  learned  of  mortals  .''  Or,  fuppofing  that  they  all 
perceived  the  deception,  am  I  then  at  lalt  the  only  ho- 
ned man  who  will  confefs  it  ?  I  am  alhamed  ti/  avow 
fucli  an  idea  to  myfelf.  But  yet,  if  I  rejeft  what 
they  received,  furely  I  avow  it  in  the  more  cxprcffive 
language  of  my  conduft.  Pride,  1  fear,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  my  icepticifm  ;  and  humility  mud  form  the 
bafis  of  my  belief.  I  will  check  my  own  prefumption, 
and  reject  the  cavils  of  vain  and  toolilh  pliilofopliy. 
Shall  d  poor  weak  creature,  who  comclh  up  like  a 
flower,  and  is  cut  down,  who  fleelh  as  a  fliadow,  and 
never  coiitinueth  in  one  (lay,  prefume  to  pronounce  de- 
cifively  in  that  little  period,  in  which  he  has  I'catcely 
time  to  look  about  him  before  he  dies,  agaiiifl  a  fy- 
dem  which  has  ftrong  internal  and  external  evidence 
of  divine  original,  which  is  mod  ufeful  and  comlortable, 
and  which  has  been  admitted  among  a  great  portion 
of  mankind  during  almod  20  centuries?  No,  it  is  the 
fird  wifdom  to  be  humble.  Humility  will  be  followed 
by  grace,  and  grace  by  faith,  and  faith  by  falvation. 
It  plainly  appears,  that  I  can  lofe  nothing  by  belief, 
but  fonie  of  thofe  exceffive  and  irregular  enjoyments, 
which  would  dedroy  my  health  and  life  ;  but  1  may 
poffibly  gam  a  glory  and  a  happiiiels  which  fhall  con- 
tinue to  all  eternity." 

INFINITE,  that  which  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end  ;   in  which  fenfe  God  alone  is  infinite. 

Infinite  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  that  which  has  had  a 
beginning,  but  will  have  no  end,  as  angels  and  human 
fouls.  This  makes  what  the  fchoolmen  call  injinhum 
a  parte pojl  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  by  infinitum  a  parte 
anif.,  they  mean  that  which  has  an  end,  but  had  no  be- 
ginning. 

Inhkite  ^nntllies.  The  very  idea  of  magnitude! 
infinitely  great,  or  fuch  as  exceed  any  affi^nable  quan- 
tities, docs  include  a  negation  of  limits  ;  yet  if  we 
neatly  examine  this  notion,  we  ihali  find  that  fuch  inag- 
nitudes  are  not  equal  among  thenilelves,  but  that  there 
are  really,  befides  infinite  length  and  infinite  area, 
three  feveral  forts  of  infinite  folidity  ;  all  of  which  are 
quanlitales fill  generis,  and  that  thofe  of  each  fpecies  are 
in  given  proportions. 

Infinite  length,  or  a  line  infinitely  long,  is  to  be 
confidcied  cither  as  beginning  at  a  point,  and  fo  infi- 
nitely extended  one  way,  or  ehc  both  ways  from  the 
fame  point;  in  which  cafe  the  one,  which  is  a  begin- 
ning infinity,  is  the  one  half  of  the  whole,  wliich  is 
the  luni  of  the  beginning  and  ceafing  infinity  ;  or,  as 
may  be  faid,  «f  infinity  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte pqft, 
which  is  analogous  to  eternity  in  time  and  duiation,  in 
which  there  is  always  as  inuch  to  follow  as  is  pad,  from 
any  point  or  moment  of  time  ;  nor  doth  the  addition 
or  fubduftion  of  finite  length,  or  fpacc  of  time,  alter 
the  cafe  either  in  infinity  or  eternity,  fince  both  the  one 
or  the  other  cannot  be  any  part  of  the  whole. 

INFI.^JITESIMALS,  among  malhcmaticians,  are 
defined  to  be  infinitely  iinall  quantities. 

In  the  method  of  infinitefiiiials,  the  element, by  which 
any  quantity  increafes  or  decrcalcs,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
infinitely  Imall ;  and  is  generally  expreded  by  two  or 
more  terms,  iome  of  which  are  infinitely  lefs  than  the 
reft ;  which  being  neglected  as  of  no  importance,  the 
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tive  remaining  terms  form  what  is  called  tXie  Jyfercnce  of 
the  propoffJ  quanlUy.  Tlie  terms  that  are  ncglefted  in 
""' .  this  manner,  as  infinitely  lefs  than  the  other  terms  of 
the  element,  arc  t!.e  very  fame  which  arife  in  confc- 
fjutnce  of  the  acceleration,  or  retardation,  of  *he  gtne- 
rating  motion,  during  the  infinitely  fmall  time  in 
which  the  element  is  generated;  fo  that  the  remaining 
terms  exprcfs  the  elements  that  would  have  been  pro- 
duced in  that  time,  if  the  generating  motioti  had  con- 
tinued uniform  :  therefore  thofe  differences  are  accu- 
rately in  thg  fame  ratio  to  each  o;her  as  the  generating 
motions  or  fluxions.  And  hence,  though  in  this  me- 
thod infinitcfimal  parts  of  the  elements  are  neglected, 
the  conclufi'ins  arc  accurately  true  without  even  an  in- 
finitely fmall  error,  and  agree  precifely  with  thofe  that 
are  deduced  by  the  method  by  huxinns.  See  Flux- 
ions. 

INFINITIVE,  in  grammar,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  moods,  which  ferve  for  the  conjugating  of  verbs. 
See  Grammar. 

INFINITY,  the  quality  which  denominates  a  thing 
infinite.      See   Metaphysics. 

INFlRMAKY,  a  kind  of  hofpital,  where  the  weak 
and  fickly  are  properly  taken  care  of. 

INFLAMMABILITY,  that  property  of  bodies 
which  difpofes  tliem  to  kindle  or  catch  fire.  See  Fire, 
Flame,   Phlogiston,   &c. 

INFI.,AMMATION,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  a 
Tedncfs  and  fwelling  of  any  part  of  the  body,  attended 
with  heat,  pain,  and  fyniptoms  of  fever.  See(the/7i- 
-</i'.-,-  fulijoined  to)  MtDKiNE. 

iNfL.iMMAiwN  of  Oils  by  concentrated  Acids.  See 
Chemistry,  n°  778. 

INFLATION,  formed  from  ;n  snA  flatus ;  o[  flo, 
*'  I  blow  ;"  blowing  up,  the  aft  of  ftretching  or  till- 
ing any  flaccid  or  diftenfible  body  with  a  flatulent  or 
windy  fubilance. 

INFLECTED  rays.      See  InfleBed  RArt. 

INFLECTION,  called  alfo  a  diffraBion,  and  dtfec- 
f'lon,  in  optics,  is  a  property  of  light,  by  reafon  of 
which,  when  it  c-mes  within  a  certain  diftance  of  any 
body,  it  will  either  be  bent  from  it,  or  towards  it  ; 
which  is  a  kind  of  imperfeit  refleftion  or  refratlion. 
-See  Optics. 

INFLECTION,  or  Point  of  Ikflfctiok,  in  the 
higher  jrcomctry,  is  a  point  where  a  curve  begins  to 
bend  a  contrary  way. 

Inflfctiok,  in  grammar,  the  variation  of  nouns 
and  verbs,  by  declenfion  and  conjugation. 

INFi  UENCE,  a  quality  fuppofed  to  flow  from  the 
heavenly  bodies,  either  with  their  light  or  heat  ;  to 
which  aftroli.pers  idly  afcrihe  all  fublunary  events. 

Alchemifts  alfo,  who  to  this  afcribc  the  philofophers 
ftone,  tell  u.s,  that  every  thing  in  nature  is  produced 
by  the  Influence  of  the  flart,  v^hich,  in  their  palfage 
through  the  atmosphere,  imbibe  many  of  its  moid 
parts,  the  gn.ffeft  whereof  the\  depofit  in  the  fandsand 
earths  where  they  fall  ;  that  thele,  filtrating  throu  h 
the  pores  of  the  earth,  delctnd  even  to  the  centre, 
whence  thev  are  driven,  by  the  central  fire,  back  ap'ain 
to  the  furface  ;  and  in  their  afcent,  by  a  natural  kipd 
of  fublimation,  as-  they  find  earths  duly  <'ifpo{ed,  they 
form  natural  bodies,  as  mcta's,  minerals,  and  vege- 
tables, &c.     Thus,  it  is  pretended,    that  chemillry, 
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confiiling  of  an  artiriual  imitati\>ii  of  thefe  natural  ope-  Inrorini- 

rations,  an  '  in  applying  a. Hive  principles  to  paffive  prin-   .    ''°"' 

-   1  r  .!!.!•  ,  1  1    n  Informer, 

ciples,  can  tonn  natural  bodies,  make  i;old.  &c.  , 

INFORMATION,  in  la«',  is  nearly  the    fame  in  ' 

the  crown  office,  as  what   in  other   courts  is  called  a 
ikclarali'jji.      See  Prosecl'ti'N 

Informations  are  of  two  forts ;  firfl,  thofe  which  are 
partly  at  the  luit  of  the  king,  and  partly  at  that  of  a 
fuhjed  ;  and  fccondly,  fucli  as  arc  only  in  the  name  of 
the  king.  The  former  are  iifually  brought  upon  penal 
ftatutes,  which  inflift  a  penalty  upon  conviftion  of  the 
offender,  one  pait  to  the  ufe  of  the  king,  and  another 
to  the  ufe  of  tl..e  informer.  By  the  llatute  31  Eliz. 
c.  5.  no  profecution  upon  any  penal  ftatute,  the  fuit 
and  benefit  whereof  are  limited  in  pait  to  the  king 
and  in  part  to  the  pr(>fecutor,  can  be  broutrht  by  any 
common  informer  after  one  year  is  expired  fince  the 
commiffion  of  the  offence  ;  nor  on  behalf  of  the  crown, 
after  the  lapfe  of  two  years  longer  ;  nor,  where  the  for- 
feiture is  originally  given  only  to  the  king,  can  fuch 
profecution  be  had  after  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  the  commiffion  of  the  offence. 

The  informations  that  are  exhibited  in  the  name  of 
the  king  alone,  are  alfo  of  two  kinds :  hrft,  thofe 
which  are  truly  and  properly  his  own  fuils,  and  filed 
ex  ojicio  by  his  own  immediate  officer,  the  attorney- 
general  :  fecondly,  thofe  in  which,  though  the  king 
is  the  nominal  piofecutor,  yet  it  is  at  the  relation  of 
fome  private  perlon  or  common  informer;  and  they  are 
filed  by  the  king's  coroner  and  attorney  in  the  cr.urt 
of  king's  bench,  ufually  called  the  tv.q/ler  of  the  crovjn- 
ofjjce,  who  is  for  this  purpofe  the  ftan.ling  officer  (if  the 
public.  The  objetts  of  the  king's  own  proftcutions, 
tiled  ex  officio  by  his  own  attorney  general,  are  pro- 
perly fuch  enormous  mifdemeaiiors,  as  peculiarly  tend 
to  dirturb  or  endanger  his  government,  or  to  moleir  or 
affront  him  in  the  regular  difcharge  of  his  royal  func- 
tions. For  offences  fo  high  and  dangerous,  in  the  pu-  ^'"^'l''. 
nifliingor  preventing  of  which  a  moment's  delay  would  '""""""'^ 
be  fatal,  the  law  has  given  to  the  crown  the  power  of 
an  immediate  profecution,  without  waiting  for  any  pre- 
vious application  to  any  other  tribunal  :  which  power, 
thus  neceffary,  not  only  to  the  eafe  and  fafety,  but  even 
to  the  very  exiftence,  of  the  executive  magiftrate,  was 
originally  referved  in  the  great  plan  of  the  Engliih  con- 
ftitution,  wherein  provifion  is  wifely  made  for  the  due 
prefervation  of  all  its  parts.  The  objects  of  the  other 
fpecies  of  informations,  filed  by  the  mailer  of  the  crown- 
office  upon  the  complaint  or  relation  of  a  private  fub- 
jeft,  are  any  grofs  and  notorious  raifdemeanors,  riots, 
batteries,  libels,  and  other  'mmoralities  of  an  atro- 
cious kind,  not  peculiarly  tendino-  to  dillurb  the  go- 
vernment (for  thofe  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  attorney- 
general),  but  which,  on  account  of  their  magnitude 
or  pernicious  example,  deferve  the  moft  public  animad- 
verfion.  And  when  an  information  is  filed,  either 
thus,  or  by  the  attorney-general  ex  officio,  it  muft  be 
tried  by  a  petit  jury  of  the  county  where  the  of- 
fence arifes  :  after  which,  if  the  defendant  be  found 
guilty,  he  mull  refott  to  the  court  for  his  punifh- 
ment.  See  a  hiifory  and  vindication  of  this  mode  of 
profecution  in  the  work  cited  on   the   margin,  vol.  iv. 
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Infraflion   informs  agaiiift,  or  profecutes   in   any   of  the  king's 
.y   .     courts,  thofe  tliat  offend  aeainft  any  law  or  penal   lla- 
,  lute,     bee  iNroRMAi  ION. 

Informers  were  very  common  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  Every  corner  of  the  llreets  was  peftered  with 
fwarms  of  turbuhnt  rafcals,  who  made  it  their  conftant 
bufinefs  to  pick  up  (lories  and  catch  at  every  occalion  to 
accufe  perfons  of  credit  and  reputation  :  Tliefe  by  the 
Greeks  were  called  2uK(i9av7ot/;  for  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  whom,  fee  the  article  Sycoi'hant. 

Amongft  the  Romans,  informers  were  of  two  forts, 
viandatores  and  dilatores.  Thefe  played  into  each  other's 
hands  ;  the  former  marking  down  fr.ch  perfons  as  they 
pretended  to  have  found  guilty  of  any  mifdemeanor, 
and  the  other  profecuiing  them.  What  tended  to  in- 
Crcafe  the  number  of  thefe  pcftilent  fellows  was,  that 
the  informers  were  entitled  to  a  fourth  part  of  the 
efiefts  of  the  perfons  convifted.  Wicked  princes  re- 
warded and  countenanced  this  mifchievous  tribe  ;  but 
Titus  fet  on  foot  a  molt  dih'gent  fearch  after  them, 
and  puniflied  fuch  as  he  found  with  death  or  baniOi- 
ment.  Trajan  alfo  is  praifcd  by  Pliny  for  a  fimilar 
comluft. 

INFRACTION,  (formed  from  m,  and  the  fupine 
oi  frango,  *'  I  break,")  a  rupture  or  violation  of  a 
treaty,  hw,  ordmance,  or  the  like. 

INFRALAPSARH,  tl)e  name  of  a  feft  of  prede- 
Ilinailans,  who  maintain,  tliat  God  has  created  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  only  to  be  damned,  without  allow- 
ing them  the  means  ntceffiry  to  fave  themftlves,  if 
tliey  would  ;  and  they  are  thus  called,  becaufe  they 
hold  that  God's  decrees  were  formed  infra  lapfum,  af- 
ter his  knowledge  of  the  fall,  and  in  conftquence 
thereof;  in  contridillinflionto  theSuPR  alapsari  ans. 
INFRA  ECAPuLARis,  in  anatomy.  SeeANATOMV, 
TM^  oftiK  Miifdts. 

In!Ra  Sfmaiits,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  ilid. 
INFULA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  mitre  worn  by  the 
Romans  and  Grecian  priefts,  upon  the  head,  from 
vhicli  on  each  fide  hung  a  ribband.  The  covering 
the  head  with  a  mitre  was  rather  a  Roman  than  a 
Grecian  cuftom,  introduced  into  Italy  by  jEneas,  who 
covered  bis  head  and  face  at  the  performance  of  facri- 
fice,  lell  any  ill-boding  omen  fhould  dillurb  the  rites. 
'J'he  infula;  were  commonly  made  of  wool,  and  were 
not  only  worn  by  the  prielts,  but  were  put  upxm  the 
ionis  of  the  vidims,  upon  the  altar  and  the  temple. 
The  infulse  were  alfo  called  ■yi«<r. 

INFUNWBULIFORM,  in  botany,  an  appella- 
tion criven  to  fuch  monopetalous  or  one- leaved  flowers 
as  refemble  a  funnel  in  fhape,  or  which  have  a  narrow 
tube  at  one  end,  and  gradually  widen  towards  the  limb 
or  mouth. 

INFUSION,  in  pharmacy,  an  operation  whereby 
the  virtues  of  plant-;,  roots,  and  the  like,  are  drawn 
cut,  by  letting  them  ftcep  in  forae  convenient  fluid 
menftruum,  without  boiling  them  therein  ;  fmce  boiling 
jo  found  to  diihpate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and 
arom.alic  fubdances,  without  carefully  extrafting  their 
medicinal  principles. 

INGELSl-IEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  the  Rhine,  remarkable  for  having  been  the 
xefidence  of  the  em;jerors  ;  fcated  on  the  river  Salva, 
on  an  eminence,  from  whence  there  is  a  charming  pro- 
%a,    E.  Long.  8.  s-  N.  Lat.  49.  j8. 
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INGENUOUS,    in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifxes  o/c-n,  Ingenui 
fiiiy,  and  candid.  \ 

Ingenuous,  f'mgenuNsJ,  In  Roman  antiquity,  an  ° 
appclhition  given  to  perfons  born  of  free  parents,  who 
had  never  been  flaves  :  for  the  children  of  the  iibert'i, 
or  perfons  who  had  obtained  their  liberty,  were  call- 
ed Iilicrlini,  not  ingeiiui ;  this  appellation  of  itigenuuS 
being  referved  for  their  children,  or  the  third  genera- 
tion. 

INGESTA,  is  ufed  by  fome  authors  to  exprefs  all 
forts  of  aliment  taken  into  the  body. 

INGLIS  (Sir  James),  a  Scottilh  poet  who  flourifli- 
ed  towards  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century.  Accord- 
ing to  Mackenzie,  he  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Fifelhire,  where  he  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
James  IV.  He  was  educated  at  St  Andrew's,  went  to 
Paris,  and  returned  in  the  minority  of  James  V.  into 
whofe  favour  he  ingratiated  himfelf  by  his  poetry,  ha- 
ving written  fundry  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  other 
poems,  that  were  much  applauded  by  good  judges. 
He  joined  the  French  faftion  agaiull  the  English;  and, 
in  fome  fliirmilhcs  preceding  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie, 
fo  diftinguilhed  himfelf,  that  he  was  knighted  on  the 
field.  After  the  \oU  of  that  day,  he  retired  into  Fife, 
and  amufed  himfelf  with  his  favourite  fludies  ;  and  in 
1548  publifhed  at  St  Andrew's  his  noted  Complaint 
of  Scotland.  This  is  a  well  written  work  for  the 
time;  and  fhows  abundance  of  learning.  He  appears 
from  it  to  have  read  much  both  in  Greek  and  Latia. 
authors,  to  have  been  well  drilled  in  mathema:ics  and 
philofophy,  and  to  have  been  a  great  lover  of  his  coun- 
try. Unpublilhcd  and  in  MS.  (fays  Mackenzie)  are 
Poems,  confiding  of  Songs,  Ballads,  Plays,  and  Farces, 
He  died  at  Culrofs  in  1554. 

INGLUVIES,  the  crop  or  craw  of  granlvorou* 
birds,  ferving  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  food, 
where  it  is  macerated  for  fome  time  before  it  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  true  ftomach. 

INGOLSTADT,  a  handfome  town  of  Germany, 
and  the  ilrongeft  in  Bavaria,  with  a  famous  iiniverfity 
and  a  handfome  church.  The  houfes  are  built  witlv 
rtone,  and  the  (Ireets  large.  It  is  feated  on  the  Danube, 
in  E.  Long.  II.  10.  N.  Lat.  4^.  42. 

INGO  r,  a  mafs  of  gold  or  filver  melted  down,  and 
call  in  a  mould,  but  not  coined  or  wrought. 

INGR-\FTi;4G,  in  gardening.  See  Graft- 
ing. 

INGRATITUDE,  the  oppofite  of  gratitude.  See 
Gratitude. 

Ingratitude  is  a  crime  fo  fliameful,  that  there  ne- 
ver was  a  man  found  who  would  own  himfelf  guiU 
ty  of  it  ;  and,  though  too  frequently  praftifed,  it. 
is  fo  abhorred  by  the  general  voice,  that  to  an  un- 
grateful perfon  is  imputed  the  guilt  or  the  capabihty. 
of  all  other  crimes. 

The  ungrateful  are  neither  fit  to  ferve  their  Maker^ 
their  country,  nor  their  friends. 

Ingratitude  perverts  all  the  meafures  of  religion  and 
fociety,  by  making  it  dangerous  to  be  charitable  and 
good-natured.  (See  Gratitude).  However,  it  is. 
better  to  expofe  ourfelves  to  ingratitude  than  to  be 
wanting  la  charity  and  benevolence. 

Great  minti^,  like  Heav'n,  are  pleas'd  with  doing  good  ; 
Though  the  ungrateful  fubjcds  of  their  fcvours 
Are  barren  ia  return.. 

It.  Ia. 
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iJe-  I.  Tn  a  little  work  intitled  Fr'nmlly  Cautions  to 
■"^  Officers,  tlie  following  atrocious  inftaace  of  ingratitude 
io  related.  An  opulent  city  in  the  weft  of  England, 
little  ufed  to  have  troops  with  them,  had  a  regiment 
fent  to  be  quartered  there  :  the  principal  inhabitants 
and  wealthiell  merchants,  glad  to  fliow  their  hofpita- 
lity  and  attacliment  to  their  fovereign,  took  the  firft 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  the  ofTiccrs,  in- 
viting them  to  their  houfeS,  and  (hovving  them  every 
civility  in  their  power.  This  was  truly  a  delirable 
fituation.  A  merchant,  extremely  eafy  in  his  circum- 
ftancts,  took  fo  prodigious  a  liking  to  one  officer  in 
particular,  that  he  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  own 
houfe,  and  made  him  in  a  manner  abfolute  mailer  of 
it,  the  officer's  friends  being  always  welcome  to  his 
table.  The  merchant  was  a  widower,  and  had  only 
two  favourite  daughters  ;  the  officer  in  fo  comfortable 
a  ftation  cad  his  wanton  eyes  upon  them  ;  and  too  fa- 
tally fucceeding,  ruined  them  both.  Dreadful  return 
to  the  merchant's  mifplaced  friendfhip  !  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  ungenerous  aftion  was,  that  all  of- 
ficers ever  after  were  (liunned  as  a  public  nuifance,  as 
a  pell  to  fociety  :  nor  have  the  inhabitants  perhaps 
yet  conquered  their  aveifion  to  a  red  coat. 

2.  We  read  in  Rapln's  Hillory,  that  during  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  a  certain 
perfon  knowing  the  humane  difpofition  of  one  Mrs 
Gaunt,  whofe  life  was  one  continued  exercife  of  bene- 
ficence, fled  to  her  houfe,  where  he  was  concealed  and 
maintained  for  fome  time.  Hearing,  however,  of  the 
proclamation,  which  promlfed  an  indemnity  and  re- 
ward to  thofe  who  difcovered  fuch  as  harboured 
the  rebels,  he  betrayed  his  benefaflrefs ;  and  fuch 
was  the  fpirit  of  juilice  and  equity  which  prevailed 
among  the  miniftets,  that  he  was  pardoned  and  recom- 
penfed  for  his  treachery,  while  flie  was  burnt  alive  for 
her  charity  ! 

3.  The  following  inftance  is  alfo  to  be  found  in  the 
fame  Hidory.—  Humphry  Bannifter  and  his  father 
were  both  fervants  to  and  raifcd  by  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham;  who  being  driven  to  abfcond,  by  an  unfortu- 
nate accident  befalling  the  army  he  had  raifed  againll 
the  ufurper  Richard  III.  he  without  footman  or 
page  retired  to  Bannlfter's  houfe  near  Shrewfbury,  as 
to  a  place  where  he  had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to 
expcft  fecurity.  Bannifter,  however,  upon  the  king's 
proclamation  promifing  loool.  reward  to  him  that 
fliould  apprehend  the  duke,  betrayed  his  mailer  to  John 
Merton  high  IherlfF  of  Shropfhire,  who  fent  him  un- 
der a  ftrong  guard  to  Salifbury,  where  the  king  then 
wa?,  and  there  in  the  market-place  the  duke  was  be- 
headed. But  Divine  vengeance  purfued  the  traitor 
Bannifter;  for  demanding  the  lOOol.  that  was  the 
price  of  his  matter's  blood.  King  Richard  refufed 
to  pay  It  him,  faying,  "  He  that  would  be  falfe  to 
fo  good  a  maimer,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged." 
He  was  afterwards  hanged  for  manflaughter,  his  eldell 
fon  run  mad.  and  died  in  a  hog- fly,  his  fccond  became 
deformed  and  lame,  and  his  third  fon  was  drowned  in  a 
fmalt  puddle  of  water.  His  cldeft  daughter  was  got  with 
child  by  one  of  his  carters,  and  his  fecond  was  feized 
with  a  leprofy  whereof  fhe  died. — Hiji.  of  Eng.  8vo. 
vol.  I.  p.  ^04. 

The  following  barbarous  inftances  are  from  ancient 
Hillory. 
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4.  Wlien  Xorses  king  of  Perfia  was  at  Celene,  a  fngratitude 
city  of  Phrygia,  Pythlus,  a  Lydian,  who  had  his  re-  j,  1'.^ 
fidence  in  that  city,  and  next  to  Xerxes  was  the  moft  .  "^  ■• 
opulent  prince  of  thofe  times,  entertained  him  and  his  VU.  Herod 
whole  army  with  an  incredible  magnliicence,  and  made  '■  "  ^-  '^• 
him  an  otfer  of  all  his  wealth  towards  defraying  the  ,  ''\ 
expences  of  his  expedition.  Xerxes,  furprifcd  and  g.  I'l. 
charmed  at  fo  generous  an  offer,  had  the  curiofity  to 
inqtrire  to  what  a  fum  his  riches  .amounted.  Pythlus 
made  anfwer,  that  having  the  defign  of  offering  them 
to  his  fervlce,  he  had  taken  an  exacl  account  of  thenrj 
and  that  the  filver  he  had  by  him  amounted  to  2oco 
tnlents  (about  ajy.cool.  Sterling),  and  the  gold  to 
4,000,000  of  daries  (about  1,700,000!.  Sterling), 
wanting  7000.  All  this  money  he  offered  him, 
telling  him,  that  his  revenue  was  fulFicient  for  the 
fuppoi-t  of  his  houfehold.  Xerxes  made  him  very 
hearty  acknowledgments,  and  entered  into  a  parcictdar 
friendfhip  with  him,  but  dechned  accepting  his  prefcrit. 
The  fame  prince  who  had  made  fuch  obliging  offers 
to  Xerxes,  having  defired  a  favour  of  him  fome  time 
after,  that  out  of  his  five  fons  who  ferved  in  his  army, 
he  would  be  pleafed  to  leave  him  the  eldell.  In  order 
to  be  a  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age  :  the  king  waa 
fo  enraged  at  the  propofal,  though  fo  reafonable  in  it- 
felf,  that  he  caufed  the-  eldeft  fon  to  be  killed  before 
the  eyes  of  his  father,  giving  the  latter  to  underlland, 
that  It  was  a  favour  he  fpared  him  and  the  rell  of  hia 
childi'en.  Yet  this  is  the  fame  Xerxes  who  is  fo  much 
admired  for  his  humane  refl>.-clion  at  the  head  of  his 
numerous  army,  "  That  of  fo  many  thoufand  men,  in 
100  years  time  there  would  not  be  one  remaining  ;  on 
which  account  he  could  not  forbear  weeping  at  the 
uncertainty  and  inllablllty  of  human  things."  He 
miglit  have  found  another  fubjeil  of  refledlion,  which 
would  have  more  juftly  merited  his  tears  and  affliftion, 
had  he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  himfelf,  and  confi- 
dei-ed  the  reproaches  he  defcrved  for  being  the  Inflru- 
ment  of  hallcning  the  fatal  term  to  millions  of  people, 
whom  his  cruel  ambition  was  going  to  faciifice  in  an 
unjuft  and  unneceffary  war. 

5.  Baiillus  Macedo  the  emperor,  exerclfing  himfelf  In  Zoncr.  Ak^ 
hunting,  a  fport  he  took  great  delight  in,  a  great  flag  '""'•  '"»•  > 
running    furioufly    againll    him,    fattened   one  of  thef''5i' 
branches  of  his   horns   in   the  emperor's   girdle,   and 
pulling  him  fi'om  his  horfe,  dragged    him  a  good  dif- 
tance,    to  the   imminent  danger  of  his  life  ;    which  a 
gentleman  of  his  retinue  perceiving,  drew   his  fword 
and;  cut  the   emperor's  girdle   afunder,   wliich  difen- 
gaged  him  from  the  beaft,  with  little  or  no  hurt  to  his 
perfon.    But  obferve  what  reward  he  had  for  his  pnins: 
"   He  was  fentenced  to  lofe  his   head  for  putti.ig   his 
fword  fo  near  the  body  of  the  emperor  ;"  and  fufflied 
death  accordingly. 

INGRESS,  in  aftroaomy,  fignifies  the  fun's  enter- 
ing the  firft  fcruplc  of  one  of  the  four  cardinal  li./ns, 
eipeclally  Aries. 

INGRIA,  a  province  of  the  RufTian  empire,  lying 
on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  being  ab  >ut  130  miles  in 
length,  and  50  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  game  and 
fi(h  ;  and  here  are  a  great  number  of  elks,  which  come 
in  troops  from  Finland  in  the  Ipring  and  autumn.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  and  Pee 
terlburgh  is  the  capital  town.  It  is  bounded  by  th- 
river  Nieva,  and  the  gulf  of  Finland,  on  the  north  ; 
Ff  2  by 
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Injrrfiflcr   by  Great  Novogorod,  on  the  ea(l  and  fouth  ;  and  by 

'  Livoiilj,  on  th:;  wtft. 

'i.  ".''^  '*'  INGRCSSER,  or  Engrosser,  in  common  law, 
is  one  who  buys  up  corn  growing,  or  any  provifions  by 
wholefale,  befoie  the  market,  to  fell  again.  See  Fore- 
stalling. 

It  alfo  fignifies  a  clerk  who  writes  records  or  inftru- 
ments  of  law  on  ikins  of  parchment.  See  Engros- 
sing. 

INGUEN,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 
wife  called  groin. 

INGULPHUS,  abbot  of  Croyland,  and  author  of 
the  hiftory  of  that  abbey,  was  born  in  London  about 
A.  D.  1030.  He  received  the  firll  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  Weftminller  ;  and  when  he  vifited  his  father, 
who  belonged  to  the  court  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor, 
he  was  fo  fortunate  a';  to  engage  the  attention  of  queen 
Edjjtha.  That  amiable  and  learned  princefs  took  a 
plcafure  in  examining  our  young  fcholar  on  his  pro- 
grcfs  in  grammar,  and  in  difputing  with  him  in  logic; 
nor  did  (he  ever  difmifs  him  without  fome  prcfent  as  a 
mark  of  her  appri)bation.  From  Weftminller  he  went 
to  Oxford,  where  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  rhetoric, 
and  of  the  Arillotelian  philofophy,  in  which  he  made 
greater  proficency  than  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
When  he  was  about  2  1  years  of  age,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  William  duke  of  Normandy  (who  vifited  tl>e 
court  of  England,  A.  D.  1051),  and  made  himfelf 
fo  agreeable  to  that  prince,  that  he  appointed  him  his 
fecretary,  and  carried  him  with' him  into  his  own  do- 
minions. In  a  liitle  time  he  became  the  prime  fa- 
vourite of  his  prince,  and  the  difpenfer  of  all  prefer- 
ments, humbling  fome,  and  exalting  others,  at  his 
pleafure  ;  in  which  difficult  llation,  he  confelfeth,  he 
did  not  behave  with  a  proper  degree  of  modefty  and 
prudence.  This  excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of  many 
of  the  courtiers  ;  to  avoid  the  effeiits  of  which,  he  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  duke  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  which  was  then  bec<jme  fafhionable.  With 
a  company  of  30  horfemen,  he  joined  Sigfrid  duke 
ofMentz,  who,  with  many  German  nobles,  bidiops, 
clergy,  and  others,  was  preparing  for  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerufalem.  When  they  were  all  united,  they  form- 
ed a  company  of  no  fewer  than  7000  pilgrims.  In 
their  way  they  fpent  fome  time  at  Conilantinople,  per- 
forming their  devotions  in  the  feveral  churches.  In 
their  paflage  through  Lycia,  they  were  attacked  by 
a  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  killed  and  wounded  many  of 
them,  and  plundered  them  of  a  prodigious  mafs  of 
money.  Thofe  who  efcaped  from  this  difafter,  at 
length  reached  Jerufalem,  vifited  all  the  holy  places, 
and  bedewed  the  ruins  of  many  churches  with  their 
teais,  giving  money  for  their  reparation.  They  in- 
tended to  have  bathed  in  Jordan  ;  but  being  prevented 
fey  tlif  roving  .-'irabs,  they  embarked  on  board  a  Ge- 
noele  fleet  at  Joppa,  and  landed  at  Brundulium,  from 
■whence  they  travelled  through  Apulia  to  Rome.  Ha- 
ving gone  through  a  lung  courfe  of  devotions  in  this 
city,  at  the  feveral  places  diftinguifhed  for  their  fanc- 
tity,  they  feparattd,  and  every  one  made  the  bell  of 
his  Why  into  his  own  country.  When  Ingulph  and 
his  company  reached  Normandy,  they  were  reduced 
to  20  half  ftarvcd  wretches,  without  money,  cloaths,  or 
horfes :  A   faithful  pidure   of  the  foolilh  difaflrous 
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journeys  into  the  Holy  Land,  fo  comnnon  in  thofe  '> 
times.  Ligulph  ivas  now  fo  much  difgufted  with  the 
world,  that  he  refolved  to  forfake  it,  and  became  a 
monk  in  the  abbey  of  Fontentlle  in  Normandy  ;  in 
which,  after  fome  years,  he  was  advanced  to  the  qffice 
of  prior.  When  his  old  mailer  was  preparing  fjr  his 
expedition  into  I^igland,  A.  D.  1066,  he  was  fent  by 
his  abbot,  v.'ith  loomerksin  mo'iey,  and  12  young 
men,  nobly  mounted  and  completely  armed,  as  a  pre- 
fent  from  their  abbey.  Ingulph  having  found  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  prefented  his  men  and  money 
to  his  prince,  who  received  him  very  graciouily ;  fome 
part  of  the  former  alTedtion  for  him  revivinij  in  his 
bofom.  In  confequence  of  this  he  raifid  him  to  the 
government  of  the  rich  abbey  of  Croyland  in  Lincoln- 
O.ive,  A.  D.  1076,  in  which  he  fpent  the  lail  34  years 
of  Ins  life,  governing  that  fociety  with  gri?:»t  prudence, 
and  protefting  their  pofTtrfTlons  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  neighbouring  barons  by  the  favour  of  his  royal 
mailer.  The  lovers  of  Englifh  hiftory  and  antiquities 
are  much  indebted  to  this  learned  abbot,  for  his  ex- 
cellent hiftory  of  the  abbey  of  Croyland,  from  its 
foundation,  A.  D.  664,  to  A.  D.  1091,  into  wliii-h 
he  hath  introduced  much  of  the  general  hiftory  of  the 
kingdom,  with  a  variety  of  curious  anecdotes  that  are 
nowhere  elfe  to  be  found.  Ingulpli  died  of  the  ^'Out, 
at  his  abbey,  A.  D.  1109,   in   the    79th  year  of  his 

age. 

INHALER,  in  medicine,  a  machine  for  breathing 
ill  warm  Reams  into  the  lungs,  recommended  by  Mr 
Mudge  in  the  cure  of  the  catarrhous  cough.  The 
body  of  the  inftrument  holds  about  a  pint  ;  and  the 
handle,  which  is  fixed  to  the  fide  of  it,  is  hollow.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  velVel,  where  it  is  foldered  to  the 
handle,  is  a  hole,  by  means  of  which,  and  three  others 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  handle,  the  water,  when  it  is 
poured  into  the  inhaler,  will  rife  to  the  fame  level  in 
both.  To  the  middle  of  the  cover  a  flexible  tube 
about  five  or  fix  inches  long  is  fixed,  with  a  mouth. piece 
of  wood  or  ivory.  Underneath  the  cover  there  is  a 
valve  fixed,  which  opens  and  fhuts  the  communication 
between  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  the  inhaler 
and  the  external  air.  When  the  mouth  is  applied  to 
the  end  of  the  tube  in  the  ail  of  infpiration,  the  air 
rufhes  into  the  handle,  and  up  through  the  body  of 
warm  water,  and  the  lungs  become,  confequently, 
filled  with  hot  vapours.  In  expiration,  the  mouth 
being  ftill  fixed  to  the  tube,  the  breath,  together 
with  the  fteam  on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
inhaler,  is  forced  up  through  the  valve  in  the  co- 
ver. In  this  manner,  therefore,  the  whole  aft  of 
refpiration  is  performed  throivih  the  inhaler,  with- 
out the  neceflity,  in  the  aifl  of  expiration,  of  either 
breathing  through  the  nofe,  or  removing  the  pipe  from 
the  mouth. 

INHERITANCE,  a  perpetual  right  or  intereft 
in  lands,  invefted    in  a   perfon  and    his    heirs.       See 

Df  SCENT. 

INHIBITION,  a  writ  to  Inhibitor  forbid  a  judge 
from  farther  proceeding  in  a  caufe  depending- before 
him. 

Sometimes  prohibition  and  inhibition  are  put  toge- 
ther, as  oi  the  fame  import  ;  but  inhibition  is  molt 
commonly  a  writ  iffuing  out  of  alMghercouit-chiillian 

tu 
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to  a  liiwcr;  and  prohibition  out  of  the  Uinp'g  court  to 
11  interior  court. 

Inhibition,  in  Scots  law,  a  dili£rence  obtained  at 
the  fuit  of  a  creditor  agaiiitl  his  debtor,  prohibiting 
him  from  felling  or  contracting  debts  upon  his  ellate  to 
the  cre'litor'a  preiudice. 

INHUMATJON,  in  cheinidry,  a  method  of  dl- 
gelling  fiibllances,  by  burying  the  vcfTtl  in  which  they 
are  contained  in  horle-diing  or  earth. 

INJEC  nON,  the  forcibly  throwing  certain  liquid 
medicines  into  the  body  by  means  of  a  lyringe,  tube, 
clyfter-pipe,  or  the  like. 

Injfction,  in  furgeiy,  the  throwing  in  fome  liquor 
or  medicine  into  a  vein  opened  by  incifion.  This 
pradlice,  and  that  of  transfulion,  or  the  conveying  the 
arterial  blood  of  one  man,  or  oihtr  anisnal,  into  ano- 
ther, were  once  greatly  pradiled,  but  are  now  laid 
afide. 

^nalom'ical  Injection,  the  filling  the  veflTclsof  a  hu- 
man, or  otiier  animal  body,  with  fome  coloured  fub- 
flanee,  in  order  to  make  their  figures  and  ramifica- 
tions vifible. 

I.  The  belt  account  of  the  method  of  injefting  the 
Sanguiferous  vcflels  of  animals,  is  that  by  the  late  Dr 
Monro,  puhUihcd  in  the  Medical  ElTays,  vol,  i.  p.    79. 

"  Tiie  inftrument  with  which  the  liquor  iscoinmunly 
thrown  into  the  vcflels  is  a  tight  eafy  going  fyringe  of 
brafs,  to  which  feveral  ftiort  pipes  are  fitted,  and  can 
be  fixed  by  fcrews,  the  other  extremities  of  tlieie  pipes 
bting  of  different  diameters  without  any  fcrew,  that 
they  may  Aide  into  other  pipes,  which  are  fo  exaftiy 
adapted  to  them  at  one  er.d,  that  when  they  are  prelfed 
a  little  together,  nothing  can  pafs  between  them  :  and 
becaufe  their  cohelion  is  not  fo  great  as  to  refill  the 
pnfhing  force  of  the  injedlion,  which  would  drive  off 
this  fecond  pipe,  and  fpoil  the  whole  operation;  there- 
fore the  extremity  of  this  fecond  fort  of  pipes,  which 
receives  the  fii=tl  kind,  is  formed  on  the  outfide  into  a 
fqiiare,  bounded  behind  and  before  by  a  rifing  circle, 
which  hinders  the  key  that  cl  ifeiy  grafps  the  fquave 
part  from  Aiding  backwards  or  forw^rd3  ;  or  a  bar  of 
brals  mull  Hand  out  from  each  fide  of  it  to  be  held  with 
the  fingers.  The  other  extremity  of  each  of  thefe  fe- 
cond fort  of  pipes  is  of  different  diameter  ;  and  near  it 
a  circular  notch,  capable  of  allowing  a  thread  to  be 
funk  into  it,  is  formed  ;  by  this,  the  thread  tying  the 
veflel  at  which  the  injedtion  is  to  be  made,  will  not  be 
allowrd  to  Aide  off. 

"  Befides  this  form  defcribed,  common  to  all  this 
fecond  fort  of  pipes,  wc  ought  to  have  fome  of  the 
larger  ones,  with  an  additional  mechanifm,  for  particu- 
lar purpofes  ;  as,  for  intlance,  when  the  larger  veflels 
are  injefted,  the  pipe  fallened  into  the  veAel  ought  ei- 
ther to  have  a  valve  or  a  Hop-cock,  that  may  be  turn- 
ed at  pleafure,  to  hinder  any  thir^g  to  get  out  from 
the  veffel  by  the  pipe  ;  otherwife,  as  the  injection,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  takes  time  to  coagulate,  the  people  em- 
ployed in  making  the  injeftion  muil  either  continue 
all  that  while  in  the  fame  pofture  ;  or,  if  the  fytinge 
IS  too  foon  taken  off,  the  injefted  liquor  runs  out,  and 
the  larger  velfels  aie  emptied.  When  the  fyringe  is 
not  large  enough  to  hold  at  once  all  the  liquor  necef- 
fary  to  fill  the  veflels,  there  is  a  neceffity  of  filling  it 
again.  If,  ia  order  to  do  this,  the  fyringe  was  to  btta- 
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ken  off  from  the  pipe  fixed  in  the  veffti,  fome  of  the   Tnj>^'—- ^ 

inieClion  would   be  loft,  and  what  was  cxpofed   to  tlie         > 

air  wouia  coolaiiQ  lid.a...,  ,  tl.trffore  fome  of  the  pipes 

ought   to   have   a  refledlcd   curve  tube  coming  out  of 

their  fide,   with    a    valve    fo  difpofed,  that    no  liquor 

can  come  from  the  llraight  pipe  into  the  crooked  one, 

but,  on  the  contrary,   may  be  allowed  to  pafs  from  the 

crooked  to  the  llraight  one  :  the  injedlor  then,   taking 

care  to  keep  the  extremity  of  the  reilefted  pipe  im- 

merfed  in  the  liquor  to  be  injected,  may,  as  foon  as  he 

has    pufhed  out   the    firft   fyringeful,   fill   it    again   by 

only    drawing   back   the   fucker;    and,  repeating   this 

quickly,   will  be  able  to  throw  feveral  fyringtfuls  into 

the   veflels. 

"  All  thefe  different  forts  of  pipes  are  commonly 
maiie  of  brafs. 

"  The  liquors  thrown  into  the  veflels,  with  a  defign 
to  fill  the  fmall  capillary  tubes,  are  either  fuch  as 
will  incorporate  with  water,  or  fuch  as  are  oily  5 
both  kinds  have  their  advantages  and  inconveniences  5 
which  I  (hall  mention  in  treating  of  each,  and  Aiall 
conclude  with  that  which  I  have  found  by  experience 
to  fucceed  bell. 

"  All  the  different  kinds  of  glue,  or  ichthyocollsj 
fyths,  common  glue,  &c.  diflblved  and  pretty  much 
diluted,  mix  cafily  with  the  animalfiuids,  which  is  of 
great  advantage,  and  will  pafs  into  very  fmall  veflels 
of  a  well-chofen  and  prepared  fubjeft,  and  often  an- 
fwer  the  intention  fufSciently,  where  the  defign  is  on- 
ly to  prepare  fome  very  fine  membrane,  on  which  no 
veflels  can  be  expefted  to  be  feen  fo  large  as  the  eye 
can  difcover  whether  the  tranfverfe  fedions  of  the  vef- 
ftls  would  be  circular,  or  if  their  fides  are  collapfed. 
But  when  the  larger  veflTcls  are  alfo  to  be  prepared, 
there  is  a  manifelt  difadvantage  to  the  ufefulneis  and 
beauty  of  the  preparation  ;  for  if  nothing  but  the  glu- 
tinous liquor  is  injefted,  one  cannot  keep  a  fubjcdt  fo 
long  as  the  glue  takes  of  becoming  firm  ;  and  there- 
fore, in  difft'ding  the  injeScd  part,  feveral  veflels  will 
probably  be  cut  and  emptied.  To  prevent  this,  one 
may  Indeed  either  foak  the  part  well  in  alcohol,  which 
coagulates  the  glue  ;  but  then  It  becomes  fo  brittle, 
that  the  leail  handling  makes  it  crack  ;  .and  if  the  pre- 
paration is  to  be  kept,  the  larger  veflels  appear  quite 
ftirivelled,  when  the  watery  part  of  the  injeslion  is 
evaporated  :  or  the  eflliix  of  the  injedlion  may  be  pre- 
vented, by  carefully  tying  every  vtfi'el  before  we  are 
obliged  to  cut  it ;  Hill,  however,  that  does  not  hinder 
the  veflels  to  contract  vvhen  the  glue  is  drying.  If,  tO' 
obviate  thefe  difficulties,  the  glutinous  liquor  fliould 
firll  be  iiijefted  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  capillary  veflels 
will  contain,  and  the  common  oily  or  waxy  injedlion  is 
puflied  in  afterwards  to  keep  the  larger  veffels  diftended, 
the  wax  is  very  apt  to  harden  before  it  has  run  far 
enough  ;  the  two  forts  of  liquors  never  mifs  to  mix  ir- 
regularly, and  the  v/hole  appears  interrupted  and  bro- 
ken by  their  foon  feparating  from  each  other  ;  which 
is  iliil  more  remarkable  afterwards,  when  the  watery- 
particles  are  evaporated. 

"  Spirits  of  wine  coloured  mixes  with  water  and 
oils,  and  fo  far  is  proper  to  fill  the  very  fmaller  vef- 
fels with:  but,  on  the  other  hand.  It  coagulates  any 
of  our  liquor  it  meets,  which  fometimes  blocks  up  the 
veflels  fo  much,  that  no  more  injedlion  will  pafs  ;  \hea- 


inieflion,  {t  fcarce  will  fufpend  fome  of  the  powders  that  prove 
♦  the  mod  durable  colours  ;  and  as  it  entirely  evaporates, 
the  vcfTels  miift  become  very  fmall  >  —J  «1>^  fiuali  quan- 
tity of  powder  left,  having  nothing  to  ferve  for  connec- 
ting its  particles  together,  gctjcrally  is  feen  fo  inter- 
rupted, that  the  fmall  ramifications  of  vcfTels  rather 
have  the  appearances  of  random  fcratches  of  a  pencil, 
tlian  of  regular  continued  canalii. 

"  Melted  tallow-,  with  a  little  mixture  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, may  fometimes  be  made  to  fill  very  fmall  vef- 
iels.  and  keeps  the  larger  ones  at  n  full  Itretch  ;  but 
where  any  quantity  of  the  animal  liquors  are  ftill  in 
the  vefTels,  it  is  liable  to  llop  too  foon,  and  never  can 
be  introduced  into  numbers  of  veffels  which  other  li- 
quors enter;  and  it  is  fo  brittle,  that  very  little  hand- 
ling makes  it  crack,  and  thereby  renders  the  prepara- 
tion very  ugly  (a). 

"  The  method  I  have  always  fucceeded  bed;  with, 
in  making  what  may  be  called  fiikik  or  Jine  InjeSions, 
is,  firft  to  throw  in  coloured  oil  of  turpentine,|in  fuch  a 
quantity  as  might  fill  the  very  fmall  veffels ;  and,  imme- 
diately after,  to  pufh  the  common  coarfe  injeftion  into 
the  larger  ones.  The  oil  is  fubtile  enough  to  enter 
rather  fmaller  capillary  tubes  than  any  colouring  can  ; 
its  refinous  parts,  which  remain  after  the  fpirituous 
are  evaporated,  give  a  fufficient  adhefion  to  the  par- 
ticles of  the  fubllance  with  which  it  is  coloured,  to 
keep  them  from  ftparating,  and  it  intimately  incor- 
porates with  the  coarfer  iujcdion  ;  by  which,  if  the 
injeftion  is  rightly  managed,  it  is  impolTible  for  the 
fliarpeft  eye  to  difcover  that  two  forts  have  been  made 
ufe  of  (b). 

"  All  the  liquors  with  which  the  veffels  of  animals 
are  artificially  filled,  having  very  faint,  and  near  the 
fame  colours,  would  not  all  appear  in  the  very  fmall 
veffels,  becaufe  of  their  btcnming  entirely  diapiianous, 
■without  a  mixture  of  fome  fubllance  to  impart  its  co- 
lour to  them  ;  and  where  feveral  forts  of  even  the  lar- 
pefV  veffels  of  any  part  were  filled,  one  fort  could  not 
be  diftingulllied  from  another,  unlefs  the  colour  of  each 
was  different ;  which  has  likewife  a  good  effect  in 
making  preparations  more  beautiful.  Wherefore  ana- 
tomllls  have  made  ufe  of  a  variety  of  fuch  fubflances, 
according  to  their  different  fancies  or  intentions;  fuch 
as  gamboge,  faffron,  ink,  burnt  ivory,  &c.  which  can 
be  eafily  procured  from  p:unters.  My  defign  being 
only  to  confider  thofe  that  are  fit  to  be  mixed  with  the 
injefting  liquors  propofed  to  fill  capillary  veffels.  which 
is  fcarce  ever  to  be  done  in  any  other,  except  the  branch- 
es of  the  arteries  and  of  fome  veins,  I  fhall  confine 
myfelf  to  the  common  colours  employed  to  tliefe  lall 
named  two  forts  of  veffels,  which  colours  are  red,  green, 
and  fometimes  blue,  without  mentioning  the  others, 
which  require  very  little  choice. 
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"  Anatomi""  'lavc,  1  imagine,  propoled  to  I'luitatc  '"j-* 
the  n^*"'"'  colours  of  Ae  arteries  and  veins  in  a  living  ' 
creature,  by  filling  the  arteries  with  a  red  fubllance, 
and  the  veins  with  a  blue  or  green:  from  which,  how- 
ever, there  are  other  advantages,  fuch  as  the  ilrong 
rcflcftion  which  fuch  bodies  make  of  the  rays  of  llfrht, 
and  the  unaptnefs  moll  fuch  bodies  have  to  tranfmit 
thefe  fame  rays,  without  at  leall  »  confiderable  reflec- 
tion of  the  rays  peculiar  to  themfelves  •,  or,  in  other 
words,  their  unfitnefs  to  become  completely  pellucid  ; 
without  which,  the  very  fine  veffels,  after  being  in- 
jeiled,  would  Itill  be  imperceptible.  The  animal  or 
vegetable  fubilances  made  ufe  of  for  colouring  injec- 
tions, fuch  as  chochineal,  laque,  rad.  auchufs,  brazil- 
wood, indigo,  &c.  have  all  one  general  fault  of  being 
liable  to  run  into  little  knots  which  flop  fome  of  the 
veffels ;  their  colour  fades  fooner  when  kept  dry;  they 
more  eafily  yield  their  tinilure  when  the  parts  are  pre- 
ferved  In  a  liquor  ;  and  rats,  mice,  and  infedls,  will 
take  them  for  food  :  for  which  reafons,  though  I  have 
frequently  fucceeded  in  injefting  them,  I  rather  prefer 
the  mineral  kind,  fuch  as  minium  or  vermilion  for  red; 
of  which  this  lafl  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  bell,  becaufe 
it  gives  the  brighteft  colour,  and  is  commonly  to  be 
bought  finely  levigated.  The  green  coloured  powder 
generally  ufed  Is  verdlgrcafe  ;  but  I  rather  choofe  that 
preparation  of  it  c?i.\[f:A  dyiilled -verdigreafe  ;  becaufe  its 
colour  is  brighter,  and  it  does  not  fo  often  run  into 
fm;ill  knots  as  the  common  verdigreafe,  but  dilfolves  in 
the  oily  liquors. 

"  The  method  of  preparing  the  injeftion  compofed 
of  thefe  materials,  is  to  take  for  the  tine  one,  a  pound 
of  clear  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  gradually  poured  on 
three  ounces  of  vermilion,  or  ditlilled  verdigreafe  finely 
povrdered,  or  rather  well  levigated  by  grinding  on 
marble;  lllr  them  well  with  a  fmall  wooden  fpatula  till 
they  are  exaftly  mixed,  then  llrain  all  thro'  a  fine  linen 
rag.  The  Itparation  of  the  groffer  particles  is,  how- 
ever, rather  better  made,  by  pouring  fome  ounces  of 
the  oil  upon  the  powder,  and,  after  ftirring  them  to- 
gether flrongly.  Hop  rubbing  with  the  fpatula  for  a 
fccond  or  fo.  and  pour  off  into  a  clean  veffcl  the  oil 
with  the  vermilion  or  verdigreafe  fufpended  in  it;  and 
continue  this  fort  of  operation  till  you  obferve  no 
more  of  the  powder  come  off;  and  all  that  remains  is 
granulated.  The  coarfer  injeftion  is  thus  prepared  : 
Take  tallow,  i  pound  ;  wax,  bleached  white,  J  oun- 
ces ;  fallad  oil,  3  ounces  ;  melt  them  in  a  flcillet  put 
over  a  lamp:  then  add  Venice  turpentine,  2  ounces; 
and  as  foon  as  this  is  diffolved,  gradually  fprinkle  in 
of  vermilion  or  verdigreafe  prepared,  3  ounces ;  then 
pafs  all  through  a  clean,  dry,  warmed  linen-cloth, 
to  feparate  all  the  groffer  particles  ;  and,  when  you 
defign  to  make  it  run  far  into   the   veffels,  fome  oil 

of 


(a)  Rigierus  (Introdua.  in  notitiam  rerum  natur,  &c.  4/0.  Hagae,  I  743,  tltid.  Balfamum)  gives  Ruyfch's  me- 
thod of  iniedling  and  prefrrvlng  animals,  which,  he  fays.  \Ir  Biu.-nentroil,  prefident  of  the  Peterfburgh  aca- 
demy affured  him  was  copied  from  the  receipt  given  in  Ruylcii's  own  hand-writing  to  the  Czar.  According  to 
this  receipt,  melted  tallow,  coloured  with  vermilion,  to  which,  in  the  fummer,  a  little  white  wax  was  added, 
was  Ruyfch's  injedllng  ccracia  materies. 

(b)  Mr  Ranby's  injedlmg  matter,  as  publifhed  by  Dr  Hales,  [Hjemajl.  Ex.  21.),  is  vfhite  rofin  and  tallow, 
cf  each  two  ounces,  melted  and  llraincd  throu^jh  linen  ;  to  which  was  added  three  ounces  of  vermilion,  or  finely 
crouad  indigo,  wrhich  was  firft  well  rubbed  with  eight»ouuce8  of  turpentine  varnifh. 
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>n-  of  turpentine  may  be  added  immediately  before  it  is 
-'ufed. 

"  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  and  indeed  what 
chiefly  conliibiues  to  the  fucccfs  of  injcdlions,  is  the 
choice  and  preparation  of  the  fubjeft  whofe  vcffels  are 
to  be  filled. 

"  In  choofing  a  fit  fubjjft,  take  thefe  few  general 
rules:  1.  The  younger  the  creature  to  be  injected  is, 
the  injection  will,  citteris  paribus,  go  farthelt,  and  vice 
ver/h.  2.  The  more  the  creature's  fluids  have  been  dif- 
folved  andexhaulted  in  life,  the  fucccfs  of  the  operation 
will  be  greater.  3.  The  lels  folid  the  part  defigned  to 
be  injcfted  is,  the  more  vefl'els  will  be  tilled.  4.  The 
more  membranous  and  tranfparent  parts  are,  the  injec- 
tion  fhows  better  ;  whereas,  in  the  folij  very  hard  parts 
cf  a  rigid  old  creature,  that  has  died  with  its  vefTels 
full  of  thick  ftrong  blood,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  injeft 
great  numbers  of  fmall  vefl'els. 

*'  Therefore,  in  preparing  a  fubjeft  for  injeAing, 
the  principal  thin^^s  to  be  aimed  at,  are,  To  diffolve 
the  fluids,  empty  the  veflel^  of  them,  relax  the  folids, 
and  prevent  the  injeftion's  coaguhting  too  foon.  To 
anfwer  all  thefe  intentions,  authors  have  prupofed  to 
injeft  tepid  or  warm  water  by  the  arteries,  till  it  re- 
turns clear  and  untinged  by  the  veins,  and  the  vefTels 
zre  thereby  fo  emptied  of  blood,  that  all  the  parts  ap- 
pear white  ;  after  which,  they  pufh  out  the  water  by 
forcing  in  air;  and,  laftly,  by  preffmg  with  their  hands, 
they  fqiieeze  the  air  alfo  out.  After  this  preparation, 
one  can  indeed  injeft  very  fubtilely  ;  but  generally  there 
are  inconveniences  attend  it.  Fov  in  all  the  parts  where 
there  is  a  remarkable  tunica  cellulofa,  it  never  miflfes  to 
be  full  of  the  water,  vphich  is  apt  to  fpoil  any  parts  de- 
figned to  be  prefcrved  either  wet  or  dry  ;  and  fome 
particles  of  the  water  feldom  mifs  to  be  mixed  in  the 
larger  as  well  as  fmaller  vtifels  with  the  oily  Injeftion, 
and  make  it  appear  difcontinued  and  broken:  where- 
fore it  is  much  better  to  let  this  injeftion  of  water  a- 
lone,  if  it  can  be  poflTibly  avoided,  and  rather  to  mace- 
rate the  body  or  part  to  be  injefted  a  confiderable  time 
in  water,  made  fo  warm  (c)  as  one  can  hold  his  hand 
eafily  in  it ;  taking  care  to  keep  it  of  an  equal  warmth 
all  the  time,  by  taking  out  fonie  of  the  water  as  it  cools, 
and  pouring  in  hot  water  in  its  place  ;  by  which  the 
yeflels  will  be  fufficiently  fofteneJ  and  relaxed,  the  blood 
will  be  melted  down,  and  the  injeftion  can  be  in  no 
danger  of  hardening  too  foon  ;  whereas,  if  the  water 
is  too  hot,  the  vcflels  fhrink,  and  the  blood  coagu- 
lates. From  time  to  time  we  fqueeze  out  the  liquids 
as  much  as  polTible  at  the  cut  vtflVl  by  which  the  in- 
jeftion is  to  be  thrown  in  (d).  The  time  this  mace- 
lation  is  to  be  continued,  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  age  of  the  fubjcft,  the  bulk  and  thicknefs  of  what 
we  delign  to  injeft,  and  the  quanti'yof  blood  we  ob- 
fcrve  in  the  vcffels,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  ex- 
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p'  ri!-nce  ;  at  leafl,  however,  care  ought  to  be  taken,  Tnjtiflioni. 
that    the  whole    fubj-ft,    or  part  macerated,    is    per-  '— -v~~ 
feftly  well  warmed  all   through  ;   and  that    we  conti- 
nue the  preffure  with  our  bands  till  no  more  blood  can 
be  brought  away,   whatever  pofition  we  put  the  fub- 
jeft  in. 

When  the  fyrlnge,  injeftions,  and  fubjeft,  are  all 
in  readinefs,  one  of  the  fecond  fort  of  pipes  is  chofen, 
as  near  to  the  diameter  of  the  veflel  by  which  the  Injec- 
tion is  to  be  thrown  as  pofTible  ;  for  if  the  pipe  is  too 
large,  it  is  almoft  needltfs  to  tell  it  cannot  be  introdu- 
ced. If  the  pipe  is  much  fmalier  than  the  veflel,  it  i* 
fcarce  poifible  to  tie  them  fo  firmly  together,  but,  by 
the  wrinkling  of  the  coats  of  the  vefL'l,  fome  fmall 
paffage  will  be  left,  by  whi.h  part  of  the  injeftion  will 
fpring  back  on  the  injeftor  in  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  nearell  veflcls  remain  afterwards  undi- 
flcnded,  by  the  lofs  of  the  quantity  that  oozes  out^ 
Having  chofen  a  fit  pipe,  it  Is  Introduced  at  the  cut 
orifice  of  the  veffel,  or  at  an  incliion  made  in  the  fide 
of  it :  and  then  a  waxed  thread  being  brought  round 
the  vtffcl,  as  near  to  its  coats  as  pofTible,  by  the  help 
of  a  needle,  or  a  flexible  eyed  probe,  the  furgeon'sknot 
is  made  with  the  thread,  and  it  Is  drawn  as  firmly  as 
the  threat^can  allow  ;  taking  cai-e  that  it  fhall  be  funk 
into  the  circular  notch  of  the  pipe  all  round,  other- 
wife  it  will  very  eafily  {jlde  off,  and  the  pipe  will  be 
brought  out  probably  in  the  time  of  the  operation, 
which  ruins  it. 

"  If  there  have  been  large  vefTels  cut,  which  com- 
municate with  the  vefTels  you  delign  to  injeft,  or  if 
there  are  any  others  proceeding  from  the  fame  trunks 
which  you  do  not  refolve  to  fill,  let  them  be  all  care- 
fully now  tied  up,  to  fave  the  injefted  liquor,  and 
make  the  operation fucceed  better  in  the  view  you  then 
have. 

"  When  all  this  is  done,  both  forts  of  injsftions  arc 
to  be  warmed  over  a  lamp,  taking  care  to  itir  them 
conftantly,  left  the  colouring  powder  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom and  burn  (f.  ).  The  oil  of  turpentine  needs  be 
made  no  warmer  than  will  allow  the  finger  to  remain 
in  it,  if  the  lubjeft  has  been  previoufly  well  warmed 
in  water;  when  the  maceration  has  not  been  made,- 
the  oil.  ought  to  be  fcalding  hot,  that  it  may  warm 
all  the  parts  which  are  defigned  to  be  injefted.  The 
coarfc  injeftion  ougKt  to  be  brought  near  to  a  boiling. 
In  the  mean  time,  having  wrapt  feveral  folds  of  linen 
round  the  parts  of  the  fyrlnge  which  the  operator  is 
to  gripe,  and  fecured  the  linen  with  thread,  the  fyringe 
is  to  be  made  very  hot  by  fucking  boiling  water  feve- 
ral times  up  (f),  and  the  pipe  within  the  veffel  is  to 
be  warmed  by  applying  a  fponge  dipped  in  boiling  wa- 
ter to  it  (g). 

"  After  all  is  ready,  the  fyrlnge  being  cleared  of 
the  water,  the  injeftor  fills  it  widi  the  finer  injeftion  ; 

and. 


(c)  Ruyfch  orders  a  previous  maceration  for  a  day  or  two  in  cold  water;  which  Hinft  have  a  better  effeft  ia 
Biclting  the  blood  than  warm  water  has. 

(d)  When  Ruyfch  intended  to  injeft  the  whole  body,  he  put  one  pipe  upwards,  and  another  downwards,  in 
the  defctnding  aorta. 

(e)  Ruyfch  melts  hi»  tallow  by  the  heat  of  warm  water,,  into  which  he  puts  the  veffel  containing  the  in- 
jeftion. 

(f)  He  warms  his  fyringe  by  laying  it  on  hot  coals. 

(g)  He  warms  his  pipe,  by  patting  the  body,  after  the  pige  is  fised  in  the  veffel,  into  hot  water.     Whea 

i^ia. 
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InjeJtion.  and  tlien  introdiicmfi;  the  pipe  of  the  fyringe  into  that 
'■  '  ■\i  '  in  the  vtfTcl,  he  prtifes  them  together,  and  eitlier  with 
one  hand  holds  this  lad  pipe  firm,  with  the  other  gripes 
the  fyringe,  and  with  his  bread  puflies  the  fucker ;  or, 
giving  the  pipe  in  the  veffel  to  be  held  by  an  affillant,  in 
any  of  the  ways  mentioned  in  the  defcription  of  thefe 
forts  of  pipes,  he  gripes  the  fyringe  with  one  hand,  and 
puflies  the  fucker  with  the  other,  and  confeqnently 
throws  in  the  injeftion,  which  ought  to  be  done  (low- 
ly, and  with  no  great  force,  but  proportioned  to  the 
length  and  bulk  of  the  part  to  be  injcdcd  and  ilrength 
of  the  velfels.  Tlie  quantity  of  this  fine  injetlion  to 
be  thrown  in  is  much  to  be  learned  by  ufe.  The  only 
rule  I  could  ever  fix  to  myfelf  in  this  matter  was  to 
continue  pufhing  till  I  was  fenfible  of  a  ftop  which 
would  require  a  confiderable  force  to  overcome.  '5ut 
this,  will  not  hold  where  all  the  branches  of  any  veffel 
are  not  injeCftd  ;  as  for  inftance,  when  the  veffels  of 
the  thorax  only  are  to  be  injefted  :  for  the  aorta  bears 
too  great  a  proportion  to  the  branches  fent  from  it, 
and  therefore  lefs  fine  injeftion  is  requifite  here.  As 
foon  as  that  Hop  is  felt,  the  fucker  of  the  fyringe  is  to 
be  drawn  back,  that  the  neareft  large  vefiels  may  be 
emptied.  Then  the  fyringe  is  taken  off,  emptied  of 
the  fine  injeAion,  and  filled  with  the  coarfer,  which  is 
to  be  pufhcd  into  the  vefTels  quickly  and  forcibly,  ha- 
ving always  regard  to  the  Ilrength  and  fiimnefs  of  the 
vefSls,  bulk,  5cc.  of  the  part.  Continue  to  thrull  the 
flicker,  till  a  full  ftop,  or  a  fort  of  pu(h  backwards, 
is  felt,  when  you  mull  beware  of  thrulling  any  more, 
-otherwife  fome  of  the  veffcls  will  be  burfted,  and  the 
whole,  or  a  confiderable  faare  of  the  preparation  you 
defigned,  will  be  fpoiled  by  the  extravafation,  but  ra- 
ther immediately  ftop  the  pipe  by  the  turn-cock,  and 
take  out  the  fyringe  to  clean  it,  and  allow  fuflicient 
time  for  the  coarft  injeftion  to  coagulate  fully,  before 
any  part  is  dift'efled.  Ruyfch, immediately  after  throw- 
ing in  the  inje&itm,  put  the  body  into  cold  water,  and 
ftirred  it  continually  for  fome  time,  to  prevent  the  ver- 
milion to  feparate  from  the  tallow." 

IT.  The  irjeftioH  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  is  much  morq 
difficult  than  that  of  the  fanguiferuus,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  fmallncfs  of  the  veflels;  fo  that  till  very 
lately  it  was  almoft  quite  imprarticable.  Methods  in- 
deed had  been  attempted  for  this  purpofe ;  but  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  improper  form  of  the  inftruments,  and  the 
inferior  fldll  of  anatomifts  in  former  times,  we  may 
julUy  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  moft  modern  im- 
provements in  anatomy. 

The  firll  thing  to  be  confidered,  when  the  lympha- 
tics are  to  be  injcfted,  is  a  proper  method  of  difcover- 
ing  them  ;  for  this  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  matter,  on 
account  of  their  fmallnefs  and  tranfparency.  —  To  find 
out  thefe  vefiels,  the  fubjccl  muft  be  viewed  in  a  proper 
place,  where  the  light  is  neither  very  ftrong  nor  very 
■weak.  Mr  Sheldon,  who  has  written  a  treatife  upon 
this  fubjed,  recommends  a  winter  forenoon  from  ten  to 
two  ;  It  being  chiefly  in  the  winter  feafon  that  anato- 
mical preparations  are  made,  and  becaufe  at  that  time 
of  the  day  the  light  is  more  clear  and  fteady.  He 
fays  alfo  from  his  own  experience,  that  the  light  paff- 
ing  through  the  glafs  of  a  window  is  better  for  this 
purpofe  than  the  open  air,  as  the  veffcls  are  more  di(- 
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tinclly  feen.  The  injedlng  of  the  veflTels  is  likewife  Injc 
rendered  more  difficult  in  the  open  air  by  the  eafe  *— — 
with  which  the  humidity  is  evaporated  from  them.  It 
will  likewife  be  neceffary  to  incline  the  part  in  various 
ways  to  tbe  light,  as  fome  of  the  vefTels  are  moll  ea- 
fily  difcoverable  in  one  pofition  and  fome  in  another. 
The  ladeal  trunks  undir  tht  peritioiieal  coats  of 
the  inteflines,  and  the  lymphatics  on  the  external 
fuiface  of  the  liver,  &c.  particularly  require  thla 
method.  He  difcommends  the  ufe  of  magnifying 
glafTes.  "  I  am  perfuaded  (fays  he),  that  thole  who 
attempt  to  find  them  through  this  medium,  will  not 
acquire  that  •vifiis  erud'itus  which  is  obtained  to  a  fur- 
priling  degree  by  thofe  who  have  been  much  experien- 
ced in  injedling  lymphatic  vefftls.  A  lateral  light  13 
likewife  preferable  to  an  horizontal,  or  even  to  aa 
oblique  flcy-llght. 

"  Th'r  lubjecls  muft  be  laid  upon  a  table  of  fulficient 
height,  which  might  be  contrived  with  a  ledge  fixed 
to  the  table  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  water  proof; 
which  would  be  ufeful  for  preventing  the  quickfilver, 
which  is  almoft  always  neceffary  for  injefting  thefe 
veffcls,  from  being  loll.  The  furface  of  the  table  ihouki 
likewife  be  hullowed,  fo  that  the  mercury  which  falls 
may  be  colltdled  in  the  middle,  where  an  holt  with 
a  Hopper  may  be  made  to  take  out  occafionally  the 
quickfilver  .<  hich  collefls.  Such  a  table  would  alfo  be 
convtnitrnt  for  holding  water  for  the  purpofe  of  fteep- 
ing  membranous  parts  vvhich  are  frequently  to  be  in- 
jcded;  and  which,  from  being  expofed  to  the  air,  be- 
come dry;  which  alfo  it  is  inconvenient  and  hazaraous' 
to  move  into  water  during  the  time  '"f  operation. 
Even  a  common  table  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  middle 
may  anfwer  the  purpofe  :  the  hole  may  be  round  or 
fquare  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  anatomill;  but 
the  table  muft  be  conftrudcd  of  fuch  materials  as  are 
not  liable  to  warp  in  warm  water.  Should  the  anato- 
mifl  not  be  provided  with  either  of  thefe  tables,  the 
parts  mufl  be  laid  in  a  tray  or  earthen  dill),  that  the 
quickfilver  may  be  faved." 

The  materials  for  injedlng  thefe  vefTels  are  only 
quickfilver,  and  the  ceraceous  or  coarfe  injcdion  of 
anatomifts;  the  former  being  always  ufed  in  inj'-illng 
the  lymphatics  and  ladleals,  it  being  almoft  impjilible  . 
to  fill  them  with  another  fluid  in  the  dead  body.  The 
ceraceous  injedlon  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  thoracic 
dudl ;  and  in  fome  particular  inflances,  where  the 
lymphatic  trunks  have  been  found  larger  than  the 
ordinary  fize,  a  coarfe  injedlion  has  been  made  ufe 
of. 

Injedions  of  the  lymphatics  may  be  made  even 
while  the  animal  is  alive,  and  that  without  any  great 
cruelty,  by  feeding  it  with  milk  previous  to  its  being 
ftrangled.  Of  all  the  barbarous  mfi  hods  of  opening 
the  animal  while  alive,  the  m  jft  nfcful  feems  to  be  that 
of  Mr  Hunter,  who  dlreds  to  perforate  the  fmall  In- 
teftines,  and  throw  in  ftarch  water  with  folutions  of 
muflt,  or  indigo  and  ftarch  water.  "  In  a  word  (fays 
Mr  Sheldon),  any  gelatinous  fluids  rendered  opaque 
with  fuch  colours  as  will  be  abforbed,  are  extremely 
ufeful  for  experiments  of  this  kind  ;  for  much  more 
may  be  feen  by  examining  the  vclTels  diftended  with  a 
coloured  fluid  from  natural  abforption,  than  by  ana- 
tomies} 


this  is  to  be  done,  a  cork  ought  to  be  put  into  the  pipe,  to  prevent  the  water  getting  into  the  veffel  that  is  to 
te  iryefted. 
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on.  tomical  injeiftion  praftifed  in  the  dead  body."  Liber- 
""  kuhn  firll  difcovered  the  ampullulx  by  feeding  chil- 
dren in  whom  the  lafteal  glands  were  obllrutled  pre- 
vious to  their  death  with  milk;  by  which  means 
not  only  the  laAeal  trunks  became  diftended  with 
chyle,  but  likewife  the  ampuUulas.  Thus  abforbing 
mouths  of  the  lafteal  veffels  were  difcovered  by  Liber- 
kuhn  ;  and  in  a  fimilar  manner  Afellius  difcovered  the 
lafttals  themfelves.  Thus  alfo  Euftachius  difcovered 
the  thoracic  duA  in  a  horfe ;  and  Mr  Hewfon  traced 
the  lafteal  veflels,  lymphatics,  and  thoracic  duft,  in 
birds,  by  making  ligatures  on  the  root  of  the  mefen- 
tery,  and  other  parts,  which  had  been  prcvioufly  fed 
with  barley.  Mr  Hunter  likewife  was  enabled  to  ob- 
ferve  the  lafteals  of  a  crocodile  when  diftended  with 
chyle. 

The  coarfe  injeftion  for  the  lymphatics  is  made  of 
mutton-fuet  and  yellow  refin,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
thirds  of  refin  to  one  of  fuel.  If  required  of  a  thick- 
er confiftence,  we  may  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  pure 
wax;  if  of  a  fofter  quality,  we  may  augment  the  quan- 
tity^ of  fuet :  Orpiment  or  king's  yellow  is  generally 
made  ufe  of;  though  others  are  equally  proper,  provi- 
ded they  be  fine  enough. 

The  inftruments  neceffary  for  injefting  the  lympha- 
tic veflels  are  the  injefting  tube  and  pipes,  lancets, 
blow-pipes,  knives,  fclffars,  forceps,  needles,  and  thread. 
The  old  injecting  tube  has  been  found  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely uTelefs,  the  pipe  being  fi.xed  in  a  glafs  tube  two 
or  three  feet  long  ;  which  is  one  of  the  reafons  why, 
■before  the  time  of  Hewfon,  fo  little  of  the  lymphatic 
fyftem  could  be  injected.  Tubes  of  fuch  a  lensjth  are 
entirely  unmanageable  by  one  perfon,  and  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  perform  the  operation  properly  with  two.  To 
perform  it  in  the  bell  manner,  the  inftrument  fhould 
be  held  in  the  hand  like  a  pencil  or  pen.  The  inllru- 
mtnts  uftd  by  our  author  are  tubes  made  either  of 
glafs  or  of  brafs  ;  which,  when  filled  with  mercury, 
may  be  held  in  the  hand  like  a  pen  :  a  glafs  tube, 
however,  is  preferable  to  the  metallic  one.  It  is  fome- 
what  in  the  fiiape  of  a  trumpet;  fix  inches  and  an  half 
in  length,  an  inch  and  an  half  broad  where  broadeft, 
and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  where  narroweft.  A 
collar  of  ilcel  half  an  inch  broad  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long  is  cemented  to  this  pipe,  and  a  fmaller 
tube  of  the  fame  metal  js  fcrewcd  upon  the  end  of  the 
.collar;  the  whole  terminating  in  a  capillary  tube  about 
an  inch  in  length.  This  laft  is  tlie  molt  difficult  part 
of  the  whole  work  to  execute  ;  it  fliould  be  drilled  out 
of  a  folid  piece  of  metal,  and  not  made  of  a  thin  bit  of 
plate  foldcred,  as  thefe  are  apt  to  turn  ragged  in  the 
edges,  and  the  folder  is  alfo  liabk'  to  be  deilroyed  by 
the  mercury.  Thofe  ufed  by  Mr  Shtldon  were  made 
by  drilling  a  fmall  hole  lengthwife  through  a  bit  of 
well-tempered  wire  It  is  cleaned  by  mcaua  of  a  very 
fmall  piece  of  fteel-wire  capable  of  palling  through  the 
bore  of  the  tube.  This  ought  to  be  annealed  lell  it 
fliould  break  ;  in  which  cafe  the  broken  bit  could  not 
eafily  be  got  out.  Very  fmall  tubes  may  be  made  of 
glals  dra*n  out  as  fine  as  we  chooft;  and  though  very 
apt  to  break,  they  are  ealily  repaired.  Thty  ought 
to  be  very  thin,  that  they  may  be  eafily  melted.  Some- 
times it  has  been  found  convenient  to  fit  the  collar 
»rith  a  Heel  Hop-cock. 

The  brafs  tube  reprefented  by  our  author  is  about 
Vol.  IX.  Part  1. 
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nine  inches  and  an  half  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  wide   Inje(3Jnn. 

where  wideft.      The  collar  is  a  full  quarter  of  an  inch    r— ^ 

broad,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long;  a  (leel  piece 
and  capillary  tube  being  fcrcwed  to  it  as  in- the  other. 

The  lancets  are  to  be  txquifitely  fharp,  in  order  to 
cut  into  the  lymphatic  vcffels.  The  latter  are  eafily 
inflated  by  the  fmall  filver  blow-pipes  ufually  put  up 
in  the  diffedting  cafes  by  the  London  mathematical  in- 
ftrumept  makers :  diffefting  knives,  fine  pointed  fcif- 
fars,  accurately  made  diffefting  forceps,  with  ftraight 
or  crooked  needles,  are  likewife  fubllituted  with  ad- 
vantage, as  not  being  affefted  by  the  quickfilvtr. 

We  muft  next  confider  the  proper  fubjefts  for  injec- 
tion.    Mr  Sheldon   recommends,  that  they  fhould  be 
as   free  from  fat  as  poffible  :  he  has  always  found  in 
the  human   fubjcft   thofe  who  died  universally  dropfi- 
cal,  or  of  an  afcites  or  anafarca,  to  be  the  beft,  for  the 
following  reafons,   -uiz.  in   fuch  there  is  little  or  no 
animal  oil,  and  but  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  red  bbod; 
both  of  which,  when  they  occur  in  great  abundance, 
very  much  impede  the  difcovety  of  the  lymphatic  vef- 
fels ;  but  when  the  cellular  veffels  are  loaded  with  wa- 
ter, the  abforbents  are  more  readily  traced,   and  with 
lefs  rifl<  of  wounding  them  in    diffeftion  :   the   prepa- 
rations alfo,  particularly  the  dried  ones,  are  more  laft- 
ing.     This  circumllance  is  found  to  be  of  moft  confe- 
quence  in  preparing  the  abforbent  veffels  of  the  trunk 
and  extremities  of  the  human  fubjefl.     Of  all  the  vif- 
cera  in  young  fuhjcCls,  only  the  liver  and  lungs  can  be 
injefted   with  fuccefs  ;  and   thefe   may  be  fuccefsfully 
injcfted   even    in   the   foetus.      It    will   be    moft    pro- 
per to  begin  the   operation   upon   ti.e  fubject   imme- 
diately  after  death,  as  lymph   or  chyle  will  then  be 
more    readily    found  nn    the    vtfTcls,    than    when    we 
wait  a  longer  time.      In  preparing  the  laCteals,  previ- 
oufly   diftended   with   milk  in   the  living  fubjtft,  it  is 
proper  to  have  the    inteftines   and  mcfcntery  plunged 
(with  the  ligature  upon   the  root  of  the  latter)  into 
reftified  fpirit  of  wine.     This  procefs  will   coagulate 
the  chyle  ;  and  the  fluid  being  opaque,  the  veffels  will 
be  beautifully  feen  when  we  mean  to  prepare  the  parts, 
by  preferving  them  in    proof-fpirit  as  wet   fpecimens  : 
"  In   this  way  (fays  Mr  Sheldon)    I  have  made  in  the 
dog  one  of  the  moft   natural  preparations  that  can  be 
feen  of  the  lafteals  injcfted  from  their  orifices  by  the 
natural  abf)rption."   We  may  alfo  prepare  the  lafteals 
by  the  method  ufed  by  Mr  Hunter,   already  mention- 
ed ;  by  which  they  will  be  very  confpicuoiis,   by  the 
indigo  abforbed  from  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines.     By 
tying  the  thoracic  duft  near  its  infertion  into  the  angle 
formed   between   the    fubclavian   and  jugular  veins  on 
the  left   fide,  or  by   tying   thefe   veins  on  both  fides, 
we  may  diftend  alraoft  all  the  abforbents  of  the  animal. 
Thus  we  are  enabled  to  purfue  thefe  veffels  in   many 
parts  where  they  have  not  yet  been  difcovered,  where 
they  can   fcarcely  be  traced  by  injeftion,  and  even  in 
fome  parts  where  it  is  utterly  impolfible  for  the  injec- 
tions to  reach  them- 

Another  method  fometimes  fuccefsfully  ufed  by  our 
author,  was  firft  praftifed  by  Malpighi.  In  this  the 
part  is  to  be  fteeped  In  water,  and  the  liquid  changed 
as  long  as  it  appears  tinged  with  blood  ;  fuffering  the 
parts  afterwards  to  remain  in  the  fame  water  till  the 
putrefaftion  begins.  As  foon  as  this  begins  to  take 
place,  the  air  which  is  extricated  will  diftend  the  lym- 
G  g  phaticj. 
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Injcfliin.  phatics,  fo  that  tliey  may  be  eafily  feen,  and  tlicn  in-    then  tie  the  veffel.     This, 


jcfted  with  qui.kfilver.  It  is,  however,  remarkable, 
that  ihis  method  will  not  in  general  anfwer  fo  wellin 
the  human  fpeci^s  as  in  quadrupeds  ;  the  air  having 
never  parted  by  putrefaftion  into  the  human  lafti  als  in 
any  of  the  fubjefts  which  Mr  Sheldon  tried,  though 
it  will  take  place  in  thofe  of  the  horfe  or  afs,  and 
many  other  animals  :  drawing  of  the  lafteals  may  like- 
wife  be  made  in  this  method  to  very  great  advanta/e. 
In  fome  parts  ©f  the  human  body  alfo,  this  method 
may  be  employed  to  advantage  ;  as  the  liver,  heart, 
&c.  It  may  likcwife  be  ufeful  to  make  ligatures  on 
the  large  trunks  of  the  veflcls  previous  to  the  macera- 
tion, tliat  thus  the  air  may  be  confined  as  foon  as  it  is 
extricated  from  the  coats  by  putrefaction.  Our  au- 
thor adds,  that  if  ligatures  were  mide  upon  the  wril'.s 
and  legs  in  artk-ulo  mortis,  or  immediately  after  death, 
the  lymph  would  be  [lopped  in  the  veffels.  the  latter 
would  btcome  difteiided,  and  might  be  injefted  with 
the  greatert  facility  by  the  com  non  methed  after  ta- 
king off  the  ligature.  Mr  Sheldon  in  fuch  a  cafe  re- 
commends the  toui^nlquet.  "  I  have  reafon  (fays  he) 
to  believe,  that  abforption  goes  on  as  long  as  mufcular 
irritability  remains;  which  laft  continues  a  coiifiderable 
time  after  the  general  life  of  the  animal  is  loft."  On 
this,  however,  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  ma- 
king ligatures  for  fuch  purpofes  upon  a  human  crea- 
ture in  articulo  morlh,  or  even  immediately  after  death, 
favours  fo  much  of  barbarity,  that  we  cannot  think  it 
will  be  often  praiSIftd.  In  fome  cafes,  even  in  the 
dead  fubjtA,  ligatures  are  ufeful  ;  as  when  we  are 
fearchin<r  for  the  lymphatics  in  the  tingeis  and  toes. 
In  theft  it  is  ufeful  to  ftroke  up  the  parts  with  the 
linger,  by  which  means  the  fmall  quantity  of  lymph 
remaining  in  the  vtflels  will  be  forced  upwards,  and 
flopped  by  the  ligature  ;  after  which  the  veflTels  may 
be  er.fily  injetted  with  quickfilver,  as  already  men- 
tioned. 

To  injeft  the  veffels,  we  muft  open  one  or  more  of 
them,  direfting  the  point  of  the  lancet  almcfl  always 
towards  the  trunk  or  trunks  of  the  veffels,  and  taking 
care  not  to  carry  the  incifion  through  the  oppofite 
fide.  If  the  veffels  happen  to  lie  under  the  ptrito- 
neum  as  the  lafteals,  or  under  the  pleura  as  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  lungs,  vre  may  cut  into  their  cavity 
through  thefe  membranes.  In  injefting  thofe  of  the 
extremities,  however,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
body,  it  is  abfolutely  neccflary  to  dilTeft  the  veflVIs  we 
defign  to  fill  away  from  the  f^t  and  reticular  fubflance 
before  we  attempt  to  open  them  with  the  lancet.  The 
tube  with  the  pipe  affixed  to  it  is  previoudy  to  be  fill- 
ed with  mercury;  the  anatomlft  then  inflates  the  vefftl 
bv  means  of  the  blow-pipe,  takes  the  tube  from  the 
sifiilant,  and  introduces  the  fmall  tube  into  the  punfture. 
Jn  this  operation  it  will  be  found  neceffary  not  to 
carry  the  tube  farther  into  the  vcffcl  than  is  fufficient 
to  give  the  mercury  a  free  paffage ;  for  if  we  introduce 
it  farther,  the  paffage  of  the  mercury  will  be  impeded 
by  the  pipe  being  pufhed  againft  the  fide  of  the  vcfltl. 
Should  not  the  fluid  be  able  to  effeft  a  paflage,  it  will 
then  be  neccflary  to  prefs  upon  the  furface  of  It  in  the 
tube  with  our  fingers.  If  it  defcend  freely,  and  with- 
out any  of  it  paffing  between  the  fide  of  the  veflel  and 
(mall  pipe,  we  have  only  to  fill  up  the  tube  with  raer- 
Ctiry  as  the  latter  dcfcends;  but  if  it  gets  out,  we  muft 
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however,  (liould  always  be  Tn!( 


avoided  if  poffible;  becaufe,  if  not  very  dextcroudy  per- 
formed, the  operator  will  be  apt  to  feparate  the  tube 
from  the  vcfffl  ;  and  on  rhis  account  the  pun  "lure 
ouc;ht  always  to  be  very  fnall,  no  larger  indeed  thaa 
is  neceffary  to  allow  the  pipe  to  get  in  with  difliculty. 
As  the  injcdlion  proceeds,  the  preffure  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  quickfilver  mull  be  carried  on  higher  and 
higher  in  the  courfe  of  the  lymphatic,  till  we  come 
near  the  gland  or  glands  into  which  the  veflels  termi- 
nate ;  otherw'ife  we  fhall  feldom  get  the  cells  of  the 
glands,  or  the  veffels  emerging  from  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  glands,  well  injefted  In  injecftwig  the  lympha- 
tic veffels  of  the  extremities,  it  will  be  ufeful  to  raife 
the  part  wheie  the  pipe  is  inferted  higher  than  the 
other  end  of  the  liinb,  and  to  make  the  afli'tant  prefs 
with  his  hands  along  the  flcln  in  the  courfe  of  the 
veffels,  which  will  favour  the  progrefs  of  the  Injeclion. 
Vi^lien  the  vcffls  are  fufficiently  filleJ,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  fwelhng  of  them,  and  by  the  refiilance 
the  mercury  meets  with,  the  affiilant  paffes  a  ligature 
about  the  vtffel  and  ties  it  above  the  punClure  before 
the  anatomili  withdraws  the  inj-ftion  pipe. 

The  method  of  injcfting  the  larger  trunks  or  tho- 
racic Aati  with  the  coarfe  injt  cllon  is  exatlly  fimllar  to 
that  already  defcribed  for  the  fanguifcrous  veffi;ls. 
Mr  Sheldon,  however,  recommends  the  ufe  of  fome 
pipes  of  a  particular  c«nftrutllon  invented  by  himfelf. 
The  improvement  confills  in  fhaping  the  ends  of  the 
pipes  like  a  pen  ;  taking  care  to  make  the  edges  and 
point  blunt,  to  avoid  cutting  the  vcffcl  when  we  intro- 
duce them.  Tlius  much  larger  tubes  than  thofe  com- 
monly in  ufe  may  be  admitted  ;  and  there  is  no  occa- 
fion  to  make  any  bulb  or  riling  near  the  extremity  of 
thefe  fmall  pipes  to  prevent  the  thread  from  (lipping 
off:  for  this  will  certainly  hinder  us  from  inferting 
pipes  of  fuch  diameter  as  might  otherwifc  be  done. 

Having  thus  fhown  the  method  of  injefting  the 
lymphatics,  our  author  next  proceeds  to  defcriae  the 
method  of  diffefling  and  preparing  them  either  for 
immediate  dcmonllration,  or  for  prefervation  for  any 
length  of  time.  In  the  diflcfti  m,  great  care  is  requr- 
fite,  on  account  of  the  exquifite  thinnefs  of  their  coats: 
but  if  this  (hould  happen  by  accident,  it  will  then  be 
neceffary  to  introduce  the  pipe  at  the  ruptuied  part  ; 
and  having  fecuied  it  above  and  below  with  ligatures, 
to  fill  it  again  as  before  direfted.  Our  author  recom- 
mends, for  the  piirpofe  of  diffeftlon,  fuch  knives  as  are 
made  ufe  of  by  the  Germans  and  French  in  tracing 
the  nerves.  They  muft  be  made  thin  in  the  blade 
like  lancets,  and  not  much  larger.  A  variety  of  dif- 
ferent fhaped  blades,  fome  fingle  and  others  double- 
edged,  will  be  nectffary  for  various  parts  of  the  body ; 
the  fault  of  the  common  differing  knives  being  that 
they  are  too  thick  in  the  blade,  which  makes  them 
foon  blunt,  and  occafions  the  trouble  of  perpetual 
grinJing,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  jult  recom- 
mended. A  fliarppointed  forceps  Is  neceffary,  in  or- 
der to  lay  fall  hold  of  the  fmallcll  portion  of  cellular 
fubflance  ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  fo  fliarp  as  to  eft- 
danger  the  punfturing  of  the  vclTcls :  nor  fhould  they 
by  any  means  be  bowed  or  lliff'  in  the  fpring,  to  pre- 
vent the  fingers  of  the  operator  from  being  wearied  in 
the  operation.  They  flioulJ  alio  be  made  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  hold  large  as  well  as  fmall  portions  of  le- 

ticuUs- 
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.  titular  fubftance.  For  diffcftions  of  this  kind,  fine- 
'  pointed  fciirars  and  lanctts  fixed  in  handles  ate  fome- 
times  neceffary  ;  and  It  is  frequently  of  ufe  to  plunge 
the  parts  into  water,  in  order  to  loofen  the  reticular 
membrane  connefted  with  the  outlide  of  the  coats  of 
the  veffels  ;  by  which  means  they  may  be  difllftcd 
more  eafdy,  and  with  Itfs  danfrer  of  wounding  them. 
The  blood  may  be  extrafted  by  frequently  changing 
the  water.  After  being  injtAed  with  quickfilver,  the 
parts  (hould  not  be  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  wa- 
ter, becaufe  the  volatile  alkali  formed  by  putrefaftion 
is  apt  to  change  the  colour  of  the  mercury. 

The  difleiSion  being  performed,  the  preparation  is 
then  to  be  prcfeived  cither  in  a  wet  or  dry  ftate,  ac- 
cording to  its  nature.  Preparationsof  the  larger  parts, 
as  the  trunk  or  extremities,  fhould  be  prcftrved  dry  ; 
and  to  dry  them  effectually,  they  fliould  be  expofed  to 
a  free  current  of  air,  but  not  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  ; 
and  the  veifels  iliould  be  difplayed  in  their  natural  fi- 
tuation.  When  fully  dried,  they  ought  then  to  be 
varnifhed  over  with  tranfparent  fpirit  or  copal  varnilh  ; 
which  will  not  only  preferve  them  from  infedls,  but 
reader  them  mere  beautiful,  and  the  vcficis  more 
confpicuous.  They  ihould  then  be  inclofed  in  glafs 
cafes,  where  they  are  to  be  placed  in  a  horizontal 
pofitioD,  and  handled  as  little  as  poflible. 

To  make  preparations  of  the  thoracic  duiS,  we  mufl 
in  the  firil  place  fill  the  aorta,  vena  cava  fuperior,  and 
vena  azygos  or  Iniercollalis,  with  coarfe  injetliun  ; 
then  fill,  with  the  fame,  the  veffels  below  the  right 
crus  or  little  mufcle  of  the  diaphragm.  The  dutt  is 
fometimes  prepared  with  quickfilver  ;  but  Mr  Sheldon 
recommends  to  anatomifts  to  make  drawings  of  any 
thing  new  or  remarkable  in  their  preparations  of  the 
lymphatic  veffels  with  quickfilver  ;  as  moil  of  thofe 
Ipecimens,  particularly  fuch  as  are  dried,  become  at 
bill  totally  ufclcfs  by  reafon  of  the  drying  of  the  vef- 
fels and  the  efcape  or  blackening  of  the  mercury  ;  or 
from  the  varnifh  growing  more  and  more  opaque  with 
age.  The  quickfilver  injeftion,  however,  ia  fonie 
cafes  Is  very  ufeful.  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  we  wiih 
to  demonllrate  the  valves  in  the  thoracic  duft,  or  any 
other  large  abforbent  veffel,  we  need  only  injcft  the 
veffels  with  quickfilver,  diifeft  and  dry  them,  then  cut 
them  open,  and  let  the  mercury  run  out  ;  alter  which 
the  valves  will  appear  by  making  fefllons  in  the  coats 
of  the  veffels.  This  may  be  done  ilill  better  by  varniih- 
itig  the  veifels  three  or  four  times  before  the  feftions 
are  made  ;  becaufe  the  varnilTi  will  ftrengthen  the  fides 
of  the  vefTel.  In  wet  preparations  the  valves  in  the 
cavities  of  thtfe  parts  may  likewife  be  demonftrated 
by  opening  them  ;  or  by  inverting  the  veffels  and  fuf- 
ycnding  thtm  in  proof  malt-fpirits.  Tlius  the  valves 
that  cover  the  terminations  of  the  thoracic  duft  on  the 
infide  of  the  angle  formed  betvveen  the  jugular  and 
fubtlavian  veins  on  the  left  fide,  and  thofe  which  ter- 
minate the  lymphatics  on  the  right  fide  of  the  neck, 
arm,  and  lungs,  may  be  beautifully  demonftrated.  Spe- 
cimens of  the  lafteal  veffels,  of  the  abforbenls  of  the 
hcait,  hings,  liver,  fpleen,  diaphragm,  kidneys,  &c. 
may  be  kept  wet  or  dry,  according  to  the  particular 
nature  of  the  preparation  or  view  of  the  anatomlli. 
Some  preparations  are  the  better  for  being  dried  and 
afterwards  immeifed  in  vials  full  of  oil  of  turpentine  ; 
by  which  means  the  flcih  will  be  rendered  tranfparent. 
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the  veffels  diftinAly  feen,  and  the  veffels  appear  ex-  tnjecSion 
tremely  beautiful.  The  only  difadvantage  of  this  me-  '~°~»'~~' 
thod  is,  that  the  parts  on  which  the  veffels  pafs,  do 
not  at  all  preferve  their  natural  bulk  by  reafon  of  their 
fhrinking  up  ;  and  as  the  wet  preparations  are  free 
from  this  inconvenience,  Mr  Sheldon  does  not  hefitate 
at  affigning  them  a  decided  fuperiority  over  tlie  dry- 
ones. — Sometimes  it  is  neceffary  to  fix  the  preparations 
upon  fliff  paper  or  paileboard,  on  account  of  their 
weight  after  being  injected  with  mercury.  The  paper 
or  paileboard  on  which  they  are  faftened  ought  to  be  of 
vari^)U3  colours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  prepa- 
ration, in  order  to  form  a  proper  ground  for  lliowinff 
the  lymphatic  veffels.  Such  fmall  preparations  as  are 
preferved  in  fpirits,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  may  be  kept 
in  bottles  well  clofed  with  ftopperi ;  and  the  larger  in 
common  preparation  glaffcs.  Our  author  defcribes  a 
fimple  method  of  llopping  the  mouths  of  thsfe  prepa- 
ration gljffcs,  by  which  means  the  ftopper  is  rendered 
nearly  as  durable  as  the  glafs  itfelf.  "  In  order  to 
execute  it,  let  the  anatomilt  take  care  to  have  the  up- 
per furface  of  his  bottles  made  plane,  by  dellring  the 
workmen  at  the  glafs-houfe  to  flatten  them  in  the  ma- 
king. This  they  will  eafily  do  in  forming  the  round 
ones,  but  the  flat  bottles  are  attended  with  confiderable 
difficulty.  The  light  way  to  make  them,  I  believe, 
would  be  to  blow  them  in  moulds  of  various  fizes  ;  the 
workman  ihould  likewife  form  the  bottoms  of  the  bot- 
tles perfectly  flat,  that  the  may  flaiid  upiight  and  Hea- 
dy. Bottles  cf  this  form  being  provided  for  the  larger 
preparations,  we  grind  the  upper  furface  of  them  on 
a  plain  plate  of  lead,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  fird  with  fine  emery  and  wa- 
ter, then  with  powdered  rotten  ilone,  or  putty  firft.  wet 
with  water  and  at  lad  dry  ;  fo  that  the  fuiface  may  be 
reduced  to  an  exad  horizontal  plane,  and  of  as  fine  a 
pohih  dit  plate-glafs.  This  will  foon  be  done,  as  the 
manoeuvre  requires  but  little  dexterity  ;  and  the  ana- 
tomid  fhould  be  provided  with  a  confiderable  number 
of  thefe  glaffes  prepared  as  above  direfxed.  To  the 
top  of  each  bottle  a  piece  of  plate-glafs,  cut  by  a  dia- 
mond, io  to  be  adapted  fo  as  completely  to  cover,  but 
not  projett  over,  the  edge  of  the  bottle.  When  thefe 
two  imootli  furfaces  are  put  upon  each  other,  with  a 
drop  of  water  between,  tiie  attraftion  of  cohefion  is 
fo  confiderable,  that  it  requires  great  force  to  feparate 
them." 

Many  preparations  of  the  lymphatics,  and  other 
pans  preferved  in  bottles,  do  not  require  any  fl.ring6 
to  fufpend  them  ;  particularly  when  fixed  on  paileboard 
or  paper :  fuch  as  require  fufpenfion  lliould  be  tied  to 
ilrings  fixed  to  the  preparation  below,  and  to  fmall 
holes  drilled  In  the  fubilance  of  the  glafs  at  the  bottom 
of  the  neck  ;  or  to  fmall  bits  of  glafs  that  may  be 
fixed  on  the  infide  of  the  fame  part.  The  preparation 
is  thus  fufpended  In  limpid  proof  malt-fpirit,  the 
bottle  being  almoll  completely  filled  ;  the  upper  and 
■polilhed  furface  of  the  bottle,  and  the  plate  of  glafs, 
are  to  be  wiped  clean  and  dry  ;  a  drop  of  folution  of 
gum  arable  is  to  be  put  on  the  polilbed  furface  of  the 
botth,  the  top  llrongly  and  lleadily  preffed  upon  it, 
fo  as  to  bring  the  two  furfaces  into  as  clofe  contaft  as 
poffible  ;  after  which  the  bottle  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
cool  airy  place  to  dry.  A  piece  of  wet  ox-bladder, 
freed  from  fat,  and  foaked  in  water  till  it  becomes  mu- 
G  g  2  cilaginous, 
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cilaginous,  is  then  to  be   placed  over  the  top,  the  air  ning  of  the  myfterles,  or  of  ceremonies  of  lefa  import-  InjonA 

prefled  out  from  between  it  and  the  glafs  ;  after  wliich  ance.                                                                                                  ,  ". 

it  muft  be  tied  with  a  pack- thread  dipped  in  the  folu-  The  ancients  never  difcovered  the  deeper  myfteries     „    ^_! 

tion  of  gum  arable.     The  bladder  being  cut  off  neatly  of  their   religion,   nor   even   permitted    fonie  of   their 

tinder  the  lall  turn  of  the  thread,   is  then  to  be  dried,  temples  to  be  open,  to  any  but  thofe  who  had  been  ini- 

the  firing  taken  cautioufly  off,  and   the   top  and  neck  tiatcd.      See  Mystery. 

painted  with  a  compofition  of  lamp  black  mixed  with  INJUMCTION,  in  law,  a  writ  generally  grounded 

japanners  gold  lize  :  this  foqn  dries,  and  leaves  a  fine  upon  an  interlocutory  oider  or  decree  out  of  the  court 

fmooth   glufiy    furface,   from    which   the    dirt  can    at  of  chancery  or  exchequer,  fometimes  to  give  poiTeffioa 

any  time  be  as  readily  wiped  off  as  from  a  mirror.     By  to  the  plaintiff,  for  want  of  the  defendant's  appearance; 

this  method  large   bottles  are  as  eafily  and   effedtually  fometimes  to  the  king's  ordinary  court,  and  fometimes 

fecured  as  fmall  ones;  and  it  is  found  to  anfwer  as  well  to  the  court-chrillian,  to  Itop  proceedings  in  a  caufe, 

as  the  hermetical  fealing  of  glaffes,  which  in  large  vef-  upon  fuggellion  made,  that  the   rigour  of  the  law,  if 

fels  is  altogether  impratlicable.     If  the  bottoms  have  it  take  pface,  is  againll  equity  and  coufcience  in  that 

any   inequalities  which   prevent   them    from    Handing  cafe,  that  the  complainant  is  not  able  to  make  his  de- 

ile.idy,  they  may  be  eaiily  made  perfeftly  flat  by  grind-  fence  in   thefe   courts,  for   want   of  witneflcs,    &c.  or 

ing  them  with   emery  on    the  plate  above  mentioned,  that  they  adl  erroneoufly,  denying  him  fome  juft  ad- 

The  tops,   if  well  gummed,  will  even  remain  perfcdiy  vantage.      The  writ  of  injuuftion  is  directed  not  only 

fixed  on  the  glaffes  without   the   bladder  :   though  in  to  the  party  himfelf,  but  to  all  and   lingular  his  coun- 

the  common  upright  ones  it  may  be  advifable  to  put  it  fellors,  attornies,  and  folicitors  ;  and  if  any  attorney, 

on  as  a  defence.      Our  author   informs    us,   that   fince  after  having  been  ferved   with  an  injunftion,  proceeds 

fais  making  this  difcovcry,  he   has  ufed   glafs   fauctrs  ;  afterward  contrary  to   it,  the   court   of  chancery  will 

with  flat  tops  gummed  on.     In  thefe  vefllls  the  prepa-  commit  the  attorney  to  the  Fleet  for  contempt.     But 

rations,  by  reafon  of  their  horizontal  pollure,  appear,  if  an  injunftion  be  granted  by  the  court   of  chancery 

to  great  advantage.     Thus  he  has  exhibited  very  early  in  a  criminal  matter,  the   court  of  king's  bench  may 

abortions  in  their  membranes,  and   fome   other  prepa-  break  it,  and   protedt  any   that   proceed  in  contempt 

"  of  it. 

INJURY,  any  wrong  done  to  a  man's  perfon,  re- 
putation, or  goods.      See  Assault. 

INK,    a  black    liquor   ufed  in    writing,    geneially 


rations  that  cannot  be  fnfpended  .or  viewed  conveni 
ently  in  the  perpendicular  dircftion.     Some  very  deli 
cate   preparations,   particularly    thofe    intended   to  be 
viewed  with  the  microfcope,  thofe    of  the  ampuUulje 


ladles  of  Liberkuhn,   and  of  the  valves  of  the  abfor-  made  of  an  infulion  of  galls,  copperas,  and  gum-arabic 
bents,    may   be   ptelerved  either   in    fpints  or  dry   in  The  properties  which  this  liquor  ought  to  have,  are, 

tubes  clofed  in  the  maaner  JLift    mentioned,  and   will  I.   To  flow  freely   from  the  pen,   and  link  a  little  jnto 

appear   to   great   advantage.      Some   of  the   dry  ones  the   paper,  that   the  writing  be  not  eafily  difcharged. 

may   alfo   be   advantageoufly   placed   in  fquare  oblong  2.   A  very  deep  black  colour,  which  fliould  be  as  deep 

boxes,  made  of  pieces  of  plate   or   white   glafs  neatly  at  firft  as  at  any    time  afterwards.      3.   Durability,  fo 

gummed  together,   with  narrow   flips  of  white  or  co-  that  the  writing  may   not  be  fubjeft  to  decay  by  age. 

loured   paper,    and   the   objcfts  may   be   conveniently  4.   Ink  (hould  be  deltitute  of    any  corroiive  quality, 

■viewed  in  this  manner.      With   rtfpeft   to  the  ftopper  that  it  may   not   deilroy  the    paper,  or  go  through  it 

bottles,  which  are  very  convenient    for  holding   fmall  in    fuch  a  manner  as   to  render   the  writing   illegible, 

preparations,    our  author  advifes   the   Hoppers   to  be  No  kind  of  ink,  however,  hath  yet   appeared  which  is 

perfcdiy  well  ground;  that  they  pafs  rather  lower  down  poflefTed  of  all  thefe    qualities.      The  ink  ufed  by  t!ie 

than   the   neck  of  the  bottle  for   the  convenience   of  ancients  was  pofleiTed  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 

diilling  two  holes  obliquely  through  the  inferior  edge  qualities  above-mentioned,    but   wanted  the  full.     Dr 

of  the  lubftance  of  the  ftopper,  oppofite  to  each  other,  Lewis  hath  difcovered  its  compohtion  from    fome  paf- 

for  the  convenience  of  fixing  thieads  to  hold  the  fub-  fages  in  ancient  authors.    "  Pliny  and  Vitruvius   {fays 

jecf  ;  for  if  the  ttireads  pafs  f  etw.cn  the  neck  and  (lop-  he)   rxprcfsly  mention  the  preparation  of  foot,  or  what 

per,  a   fpace   will   be   left  ;  or   if  the    llopper  be  well  we  now  call  lamp-hlucl,  and    the  compofition   of  wri- 

griiund,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  will   be  broken   in  en-  ting  ink  from  lamp-black  and  gum.      Diofcorides  is- 

dcavouring  to  prels  it  down.      On   the   other  hand,   if  more  particular,  letting  down  tlie   proportions  of  the 

any  fpace  be  left,  the  thread,  by  its  capillary  attraftion,  two  ingredients,  ^'/z.  three  ounces  of  the   foot  to  one 

■will  aft  from  capillary  attraftion,  raifc  the  fpirits  from  of  the  gum.   It  feems  the  mixture  was  formed  into  cakes 

theboltle,  andcaufcevaporation,  which  willlikewifetake  or  rolls  ;  which  being  dried  in  the  fun,  were  occation- 

place  from  the  chink  between  the  ftopper  and  neck.  ally  tempered  with  water,  as  the  cakes  of  Indian  ink 

INISTIOGE,  a   poll   town    of   Kilkenny,  in  the  are  among  us  for  painting." 
province  of  Leinfler  ;  63    miles  from    Dublin.      It  is         In  Mr  Delaval's  Treatife  on   Colours,  p.  37.  he  ac- 

alfo  a  borough,  and  returns  two   members  to   parlia-  quaints  us,   that  with  an  infufion  of  galls  and  iron  fi- 

mcnt  ;  patronage  in  the  rtprefeiitative  of  Sir  William  lings,  he  had  not  only  mjde  an  exceedingly  black  and 

Fownes. — It  has  two  fairs.  durable  ink,  but  by  its  means,  without  the  addition  of 

INITIATED,  a  term   properly  ufed  in  fpeaking  any  acid,  dyed  lilk   and  woollen  cloth  of  a  good  and 

©f  the  religion  ol  the  ancient  heathens;  where  it  fignities  kiting   black.      This   kind   of   ink,  however,  though 

being  admitted  to  the  participation  of  the  facred  my-  the  colour  is   far  fup.rior  to  that  of  any  other,  hath 

fteries.     The  word  comes  from  the  Latin   hMaUis,  of  the  inconvenience  of  being  very  eafily   difcliarged,  ei- 

mtiare,  ur.Uort ;  which   properly    fignifies  to  begin  fa-  ther  by  the  fmalleil  quantity   of  any  acid,  or  even  by 

crificing,  or  to  receive  or  admit  a  perfon  to  the  begin-  fimple  water  ;.  becaufe  it  doth  not  penetrate  the  paper 

4.  in 
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in  fiicTi  a  manner  as  is  necefTary  to  preferve  it  from  the  The  foregoing  experiments  point  out  for  the  beff 
"^  inllantaneous  aflion  of  tht  acid  or  of  the  water.  Du-  proportions  of  the  ingredients  for  ink,  One  part 
rin;^  the  acKon  of  the  infufion  of  galls  upon  the  iron  of  green  vitriol,  one  part  of  powdered  logwood, 
in  making  this  kind  of  ink,  a  vtry  confiderable  effer-  and  three  parts  of  powdered  galls.  The  belt  men- 
vefcence  takes  plrice,  and  a  quantity  of  air  is  difcharged,  ilruum  appears  to  be  vinegar  or  white-wine,  though 
the  nature  of  which  hath  not  yet  been  examined.  for  common  ufe  water  is  fuificient.  If  the  ink  be  re- 
The  materials  ufually  employed  for  the  making  of  quired  to  be  of  a  full  colour,  a  quart,  or  at  moft  three 
ink  aie,  common  green  vitriol,  or  copperas  and  galls  ;  pints,  of  liquor,  may  be  allovped  to  three  ounces  of 
but  almoft  all  of  them  are  dtficient  in  durability,  which  galls,  and  to  one  ounce  of  each  of  the  other  two  in- 
is  a  properly  of  fuch  imporiance,  that  Dr  Lewis  hath  gredients.  Half  an  ounce  of  gum  may  be  added  to 
thought  tiu  fubjrft  of  ink-making  not  unworthy  of  his  each  pint  of  the  liquor.  The  ingredients  may  be  all 
attention  From  txptrimtnts  made  by  that  author,  put  together  at  once  in  a  convenient  vefTcl.  and  well 
lie  infers,  that  the  decay  of  inks  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  fliaken  four  or  five  times  each  day  In  10  or  12  days 
deficiency  of  galls  ;  that  the  gslls  are  the  moft  perifh-  the  ink  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  though  it  will  improve  by 
able  ingredient,  the  quantity  of  thefe,  which  gives  remaining  hmger  on  the  ingredients.  Or  it  may  be 
the  greateft  blackntfs  at  firil  (which  is  about  equal  made  more  expcditioufly,  by  adding  the  gum  and 
parts  with  the  vitriol),  being  infufficieiit  to  maintain  the  vitriol  to  a  decodlion  of  galls  and  logwood  in  the  men- 
colour  :  that,  for  a  durable  ink,  the  quantity  of  galls  ftruum  To  the  ink,  after  it  has  been  feparated  from 
cannot  he  much  lefs  than  three  times  that  of  the  vitriol;  the  feculencies,  foine  coarfe  powder  of  galls,  from 
that  it  cannot  be  much  greater  without  leffening  the  which  the  fine  duft  has  been  fifted,  together  with  one 
blackncfs  of  the  ink:  that  by  diniinidiing  the  quantify  of  or  two  pieces  of  iron,  may  be  added,  by  which  its  du- 
water,   the  ink  is  rendered  blacker  and  more  durable;  rahility  will  he  fecured. 
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that  diliilKd  water,  rain-water,  and  haid  fpring-water, 
liave  the  lame  effects;  that  white- wine  pi'oduces  a  deep- 
er black  colour  than  water  ;  that  the  colour  produced 
by   vinegar  is   deeper   than  that  by  wine;  that  proof- 


In  fome  attempts  made  by  the  Doftor  to  endow 
writing  ink  with  the  great  durability  of  that  of  the  an- 
cients, as  well  as  the  properties  which  it  has  at  pre- 
fent,  he  firft  thought  of  ufing  animal  glues,  and  then 


fpirit  cxtrafts  only   a  reUdifli  brown  tinge;   that  the  of  oily   matters-      ''   I    mixed   both   lampblack   (fays 

laft-mentiontd    tindlure  finks   into,  and   fpreads  upon,  he)  and  ivorv-bla^k  with  folution  of  gum  arabic,  made- 

the  paper;  and  hence  the  impropriety  of  adding  fpi  of  fuch  confidence  as  juft  to  fl  nv  fifficiently  from  the 

rit  of  wine  to  ink,  as  is  frequently  dircdled,  to  prevent  pen.     The  liquors   wrote  of  a  fine  black   colour;  but 

mouldincfs  or  freezing:  that  other  aftringcnts.  as  oak-  when    dry,  part   of  the   colour   could   be  rui'ibed   off, 

bark,   billort,    floe-bark,    &c.  are   not  fo  effectual  as  cfpecially  in  moid  weather,  and  a  pencil  dipped  in  wa- 

galls,   nor  give  fo  good  a  black,   the  colour  produced  ter  wafhed  it  away  entirely. 

by  moft  of  thefe,  txcepting  oak-bark,  being  greeuifti  :  "  I  tried  folutions  of  the  anim.al-glues  with  the 
that  the  juice  of  floes  do  not  produce  a  black  colour  fame  event.  Ifinglafs  or  fifh-glue  being  the  moft  dif- 
with  martial  vitriol  ;  but  that,  neverthelefs,  the  wri-  ficultly  diffoluble  of  thefe  kinds  of  bodies,  I  made  a 
ting  made  with  it  becomes  black,  and  i;  found  to  be  dccodtion  of  it  in  water,  of  fuch  ftrcngth  that  the  li- 
more  diu'able  than  common  ink  :  that  inks  made  with  quor  concreted  into  a  jelly  before  it  was  quite  cold  : 
faturated  folutions  of  iron  in  nitrous,  marine,  or  acetous  with  t!iis  jelly,  kept  fluid  by  fufScient  heat,  I  mixed 
acids,  in  tartar,  or  in  lemon-juice,  were  much  inferior  fome  ivory-black  :  charaftcr's  drawn  with  this  mix- 
to  the  ink  ir.ade  with  martial  vitriol  :  that  the  co-  ture  on  paper  bore  rubbing  much  better  than  the 
lour  of  ink  is  depraved  by  adding  quicklime,  which  others,  but  were  dilcharged  without  much  ditlieulty 
is  done   with  an    intention    of  dellroying  any  fupera-  by  a  wet  pencil. 

buiu'.ant  acid  which  may    be  fuppofed  to  be  the  taufe  "    It  was  now  fufpefted,  that  the  colour  could  not 

of  the  lofs  of  the  colour  of  ink :   that  the  btft  method  be  fufficiently  fixed  on  paper   without  an  oily  cement, 

of  preventing   the  effefls  of  this  fuperabundant  acid  is  As  oil,  ihemfelves  are  made  mifcible  with  watery  fluids 

probably  by  adding  pieces  of  iron  to  engage   it  ;  and  by  the  intervention  ofgum,  I  mixed  fome  of  the  fofter 

that    this   conjecture  is    confirmed  by  an  inftance  the  painters  varnifli,  after  mentioned,  with  about  half  its 

author  had   heard,   of  the  great  durability  of  the  co-  weight  of  a  thick   mucilage   of  gum  arabic,   working 

lour  of  an  ink  in  which   pieces  of  iron  liad  been  long  them  well   together  in   a  mortar  till  they  united    into 

immerfed  :    and    laftly,   that   a  decoftion   of  logwood  a  fmooth    uniform   mafs  :   this   was  beaten  with  lamp- 

ufed  inftead  of  water,  ferfibly  improves  both  the  beau-  Lijck,   and  fome  water  added  by  Jittle  and   little,   the 

ty  and  deepnefs  of  the  black,   without  difpofing  it  to  rubbing  being  continued  till   the  mixture  was  diluted 

fade.     The  fame  author  obferves,  that  the  addition  of  to  a  due  confidence  for  writing.      It  wrote  freely,  and 

gum-arabic  is  not  only  ufetul,  by  keeping  the  colour-  of  a  full  brownifli  black   colour:   the   charafters  could 

ing  matter  fifpended  in  the  fluid,  but  all'o  by  prevent-  not  be  difcharged  by  rubbing,  but  water  wafhed  them 

ing  the  ink  from  fpreading,  by  which  means  a  greater  out,  though  not  near  fo  readdy  as  any  of  the  foregoing., 

quantity  of  it  is  collefted  on  each  ftroke  of  the  pen.  Inftead  of  the  painters  varnifh  or  boiled   oil,   I   mixed 

Sugar,    which   is  f  inetimes  added  to  ink,   is   found  raw  linfeed  oil   in  the  fame  manner  with  mucilage  and 

to  be  much  lefs  effectual  than  gums,   and  to  have  the  lamp-black;  and  on  diluting  the  mixture  with  water,, 

inconvenience  of  preventing   the   drying  of  the    ink.  obtained  an  ink  not  greatly  different  from  the  other. 
The  colour  of  ink   is  found  to  be  greatly  injured  by  "   Though  thefe  oily  mixtures  anfwered  better  than 

keeping  the   ink  in  vefTcls   made  of  copper  or  of  hod,  thofe  with  fimple  gums  or  glues,    it  .was  apprehended 

and  probably  of  any  other  metal,  excepting  iron,  which  that  their  being  difchatgeable  by  water  would   render 

thi  vitriolic  acid  can  diffolve.  them   unfit  for  the  puipofes  intendeds     The  only  way 

oft 
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i.ii.  cf  obviating  this  Jmpetfeftion  appeared  to  be,  by 
■"V^""  uftncc  a  paper  which  (hould  admit  the  black  h'quid  to 
fink  a  little  into  its  fubftance.  Accordingly  I  took 
fonie  of  the  more  finking  kinds  of  paper,  and  common 
paper  made  damp  as  for  printing  ;  and  had  the  fatif- 
fartion  to  6nd,  that  neither  the  oily  nor  ihe  fimple 
gummy  mixtures  fpread  upon  them  fo  much  as  might 
have  been  expeded,  and  that  the  charafters  were  as 
fixed  as  could  be  defired,  for  they  could  not  be  wafhed 
out  without  rubbing  off  part  of  the  fubftance  of  the 
paper  itfelf. 

"  All  thefe  inks  muft  be  now  and  then  ftirred  or 
(haken  duiing  the  time  of  ufe,  to  mix  up  the  black 
powder,  which  fettles  by  degrees  to  the  bottom  :  thofe 
with  cil  muft  be  well  ihakcn  alfo,  though  not  ufed, 
once  a-day,  or  at  leaft  once  in  three  or  four  days,  to 
keep  the  oil  united  with  the  water  and  gum  ;  for  if 
once  the  oil  fcpaiates,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  by  ftand- 
ing  at  reft  for  fome  days,  it  can  no  longer  be  mixed 
with  the  thin  fluid  by  any  agitation.  But  though  this 
inipcrfetl  union  of  the  ingredients  renders  thefe  inks 
lefs  fit  for  general  ufe  than  thofe  commonly  employed, 
I  apprehend  there  are  many  occafions  in  which  thefe 
kinds  of  inconveniences  will  not  be  thought  to  coun- 
terbalance the  advantage  of  having  wiitings  which  we 
may  be  atTured  will  be  as  lafting  as  the  paper  they  are 
written  upon.  And  indeed  the  inconvenience  may  be 
in  a  great  meafure  obviated  by  ufing  cotton  in  the  ink- 
ftand,  which,  imbibing  the  fluid,  prevents  the  fepara- 
tion  of  the  black  powder  diffufed  through  it. 

"  All  the  inks,  however,  made  on  the  principle 
we  are  new  fpeaking  of,  can  be  difcharged  by  wafh- 
ing,  unlefs  the  paper  admits  them  to  fink  into  its  fub- 
ftance. The  ancients  were  not  infenfible  of  this  im- 
perfeftion  ;  and  fomctimes  endeavoured  to  obviate  it, 
.according  to  Pliny,  by  ufing  vinegar,  inftead  of  water, 
for  tempering  the  mixture  of  lamp-black  and  gum.  I 
tried  vinegar,  and  found  it  to  be  of  fome  advantage, 
not  as  giving  any  improvement  to  the  cement,  but  by 
promoting  the  finking  of  the  matter  into  the  paper. 
As  this  walhing  out  of  the  ink  may- be  prevented  by 
ufing  a  kind  of  paper  eafy  enough  to  be  procured,  it  is 
fcartcly  to  be  confidered  as  an  imperfection  ;  and  in- 
<ieed,on  other  kinds  of  paper,  it  is  an  imperfeftion  only 
fo  far  as  it  may  give  occafion  to  fraud,  for  none  of  thefe 
inks  are  in  danger  of  being  otherwife  difchai-ged  than 
by  defign.  The  vitriolic  inks  themfeives ,  and  thofe  of 
printed  books  and  copperplates,  arc  all  difchargeable  ; 
ncjr  can  it  be  expefled  of  tlie  ink- maker  to  render  wri- 
tings fecure  from  frauds. 

"  But  a  further  improvemeiit  may  yet  be  made, 
namely,  that  of  unicing  the  ancient  and  modern  inks 
together  ;  or  ufing  the  common  vitriolic  ink  inftead  of 
water,  for  tempering  the  ancient  mixture  of  gum  and 
lamp-black.  By  this  method  it  (liould  feem  that  the 
writings  would  have  all  the  durability  of  thofe  of  for- 
mer times,  with  all  the  advantage  that  refults  from 
the  vitriolic  ink  fixing  itfelf  in  the  paper.  Even  where 
the  common  vitriolic  mixture  is  depended  on  for  the 
ink,  it  may  in  many  cafes  be  improved  by  a  fniall  ad- 
dition of  the  ancient  compofition,  or  of  the  common 
Indian  ink  which  anfvvers  the  fame  purpofe  :  when  the 
vitriolic  ink  is  dilute,  and  flows  fo  pale  from  the  pen, 
that  the  fine  ftrokes,  on  firft  writing,  are  fcarcely  vi- 
able, the  additign  of  a  little  Indian  ink  is  the  readieft 
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means  of  giv:i-.g  it  the  dueblacknefs.  By  this  admix- 
ture it  may  be  prefumed  aifo  that  the  vitriolic  ink  vill 
be  m.ade  more  durable,  the  Indian  ink  in  fome  meafure 
covering  it,  and  defending  it  from  the  aAion  of  the  air. 
In  all  cafes,  where  Indian  ink  or  other  fimilarcompofi- 
tions  are  employed,  cotton  fhould  be  ufed  in  the  ink- 
ftand,  as  already  mentioned,  to  prevent  the  fettling  o£ 
the  black  powder." 

Since  the  invention  of  printing  much  lefs  attention 
than  fomieily  has  been  paid  to  the  making  of  ink,  fo 
that  now  the  art  feems  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  loft. 
This  will  appear  from  a  comparifon  of  fome  ancient 
manufcripts  with  the  writings  of  modern  times.  It 
being  of  the  utmult  importance,  however,  that  public 
records,  wills,  and  o'her  valuable  papers,  which  cannot 
admit  of  being  printed,  fnould  be  written  with  ink  of 
a  durable  quality,  this  inattention  feems  to  have  been 
very  culpable,  and  a  reftoration  ot  the  method  of  ma- 
king writing  ink  a  very  valuable  acquifition.  "Thene- 
ceffuy  (fays  Mr  Aftle  *)  of  paying  greater  attention  to  •  Or!^ 
this  matter  may  readily  be  feen,  by  comparing  the  rolls  ^'^^ioi 
and  records  that  have  been  written  from  the  15111*'^''''" 
century  to  the  end  of  the  17th,  with  the  writings  we 
have  remaining  of  various  writings  from  the  5th  ta 
the  1 2th  centuries.  Notwithftanding  the  fuperior 
ant'quity  of  the  latter,  they  are  in  excellent  preferva- 
tion  ;  but  we  frequently  find  the  fonner,  though  of 
more  modern  date,  fo  much  defaced  that  they  are 
fcarcely  legible." 

Our  author  agrees  with  Dr  Lewis  in  the  opinion 
that  the  ancient  inks  were  compofed  of  foot  or  ivory 
bhck  inftead  of  the  galls,  copperas,  and  gums,  which 
form  the  compofition  of  ours.  Befides  their  blaok 
inks,  however,  the  ancients  ufed  various  oiher  colours, 
as  red,  gold  and  filver,  purple,  &c.  Green  ink  was 
frequently  ufed  in  Latin  manufcripts,  elpecially  in  the 
latter  ages  ;  and  it  was  frequently  employed  in  figna- 
tures  by  the  guardians  of  lire  Greek  emperors  till 
their  wards  were  of  age.  Blue  or  yellow  ink  was  feU 
dom  ufed  except  in  manufcripts  ;  but  (fays  Mr  .Aille) 
"  the  yellow  has  not  been  much  in  ufe,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  thefe  600  years."  Some  kinds  of  charac» 
ters,  particidarly  the  metallic,  were  buinilhed.  Wax 
was  ufed  by  the  Latins  and  Greeks  as  a  varniih,  but 
efpecially  by  the  former,  and  particularly  in  the  9th 
century.     It  continued  a  long  time  in  vogue. 

A  trestife  upon  inks  was  publilhed  by  Peter  Can!- 
parius  profeft^ar  of  medicine  at  Venice  ;  of  which  an 
edition  was  printed  at  London  in  1660.  It  is  divided 
into  fix  parts.  The  firft  treats  of  inks  made  from  py- 
rites, ftones,  and  metals  ;  the  fecond  of  fuch  as  are 
made  from  metals  and  calces  ;  the  third  from  foots  and 
vitriols  ;  the  fourth  of  the  diSeient  kinds  of  inks  ufed  by 
the  librai'ii  or  book- writers,  by  printers,  and  engravers; 
likewife  of  ftaining  or  writing  upon  marble,  ftucco, 
or  fcaliolia,  and  of  encauftic  modes  of  writing;  alfo  ■ 
of  liquids  for  painting  or  colouring  leather  and  linen  ' 
or  woollen  cloths;  leftoring  inks  that  had  been  decay- 
ed by  time;  together  with  many  methods  of  effacing 
writing,  reftoring  decayed  paper,  and  different  modes 
of  i'tcret  writing.  The  fifth  treats  of  writing  inks 
made  in  different  countries  from  gums,  woods,  the 
juices  of  plants,  &c.  as  well  as  of  different  kinds  of 
varnifhes.  The  fixth  treats  of  the  different  methods 
of  estrading  vitriol,  and  the  chemical  ufes  of  it. 
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Weclerut  de  Sicreti's,  a  treatife  printed  at  Bafil  in 
■  t6i  2,  contains  a  number  of  curious  particulars  con- 
cerning ink.  He  gives  alfo  receipts  for  making  gold 
and  fihcr  inks,  compofed  both  with  thtfe  metals  and 
without  thtm  ;  direftions  for  making  inks  for  ftcret 
writing,  and  for  defacing  them  ;  though  in  this  laft 
part  there  are  many  particulars  bordering  too  much 
on  the  marvellous. 

In  the  Philofophical  TranfaiSions  for  1787,  Dr  Blag- 
den  gives  force  account  of  a  method  of  retiming  de- 
cayed inks  fo  as  to   render  them  legible.      His  expe- 
riments originated  from  a  converfalion  with  Mr  A  tile 
already  quoted,  on  the  queftion  whether  the  inks  made 
eipht   or  ten   centuries  ago,   and   which   are   found   to 
have  preferved  their  color.r  very  well,  were  made  of  the 
fame  inaterials  now  employed  or    not  ?     In  order  to 
decide   the  qutftion,   Mr   Aille   fuinil^ed  the  Doftor 
with  fcveral  rrianuloripts  on  parchment  and  vellum  from 
the  9th  to  the   15th  centuries  incluftvely.     Some  of 
thefe  were   ftill  very  black  ;   others  of  different  fhades, 
from  a  deep  ytUowifh  brown  to  a  very  pale  yellow,  in 
fome  parts  fo  faint  that  it  could  fcarcely  be  feen.    This 
was  tried  with   frmple   and  phlogifticated  alkalies,  the 
mineral  acids,  and  infufion  of  galls.     From  thefe  ex- 
periments it  appeared  that  the  ink  anciently  employed 
was  of  the  fame  nature  as  at  prefent :  the  letters  turn- 
ed of  a  reddiiTi  or  yellowilh  brown  with  alkalies  be- 
came pale,  and  were  at  length  obliterated  by  the  di- 
lute mineral  acids.     The  drop   of  acid    liquor,   which 
had  been   put  upon  a   letter,  changed  to  a  deep  blue 
or  green  on  the  addition  of  phlogii'icatcd  alkali  ;   with 
an  infufion  of  galls,  in  fome  cales  the  letters  acquired 
a  deep  tinge,  in  others  a  flight  one.      "  Hence  (fays  the 
Doftor)  it  is  evident,  that  one  of  the  ingredients  was 
iron,  which  there  is  no  leafon  to  doubt  was  jnmed  with 
the  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  the  colour  of  the  more  perfe£l 
MSS.  which  in  fome  was  a  deep  black,  and  in  others 
a  purplifh  black,  together  with  the  reflitution  of  that 
Colour  in   thofe  which   had  loft  it  by  the   infufion  of 
galls,  fufficiently  proved  that  another  of  the  ingredients 
was  aftringent   matter,  which   from   hiftory  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  galls.     No  trace  of  a  black  pigment 
of  any  fort   was  difcovered  ;   the   drop  of  acid,  which 
had  completely  extrafltd  a  letter,  appearing  of  an  uni- 
form pale  and   ferruginous  colour,   without  an  atom  of 
black  powder,   or  other  extraneous  matter  floating  in 
it." 

As  this  acoount  differs  very  materially  from  the  for- 
mer extrafted  from  Mr  Aftle's  writings,  fo  the  reafon 
given  for  the  continuance  of  the  colour  differs  no  Icfs. 
This,  according  lo  Dr  Blagdeii,  "  feems  to  depend  very 
much  on  a  better  preparation  of  the  material  upon 
which  the  writing  was  made,  namely  the  parchment 
or  vellum  ;  the  blackeft  letters  being  generally  thofe 
\»hich  had  funk  into  it  the  deepeft.  Some  degree  of 
cffervcfcence  was  commonly  to  be  perceived  when  acids 
were  in  contadt  with  the  lurface  of  thefe  old  vellums. 
I  was  led,  however,  fo  fufpcft,  that  the  ancient  inks 
contained  rather  a  Icfs  proportion  of  iron  than  the  more 
modern  ;  for,  in  general,  the  tinge  of  colour  produ- 
ced by  the  phlogifticated  alkali  in  the  acid  bid  upon 
them,  feemed  lefs  deep  ;  v.hich,  however,  might  de- 
pend in  part  upon  the  length  of  time  they  had  been 
kept :  and  perhaps  more  gum  was  ufed  in  thera,  or 


they  wwe  wadied  over  with  fome  kind  of  varnirti,  iho* 
not  fuel)  as  gave  atiy  glofs." 

Among  the  fpecimcns  with  which  our  author  waa 
favoured  by  Mr  Allle,  there  was  one  which  differed 
very  materially  from  the  left.  It  was  faid  to  be  a  ma* 
nufcript  of  the  15th  centitry  :  the  letters  were  of  a 
full  engrofftng  hand,  angular  without  any  fine  ftrokes, 
broad,  and  very  black.  None  of  the  chemical  folvents 
above  mentioned  feemed  to  produce  any  effeft.  Mod 
ot  them  feemed  rather  to  make  the  letters  blacker, 
probably  by  cleaning  the  furface  ;  and  the  acids,  after 
having  been  rubbed  ftrongly  upon  the  letters,  did  not 
ftrike  any  deeper  tinge  with  the  phlogifticated  alkali. 
Nothing  could  obliterate  thefe  but  what  took  off  part 
of  the  vellum  ;  when  fmall  rolls  of  a  dirty  matter  were 
to  be  perceived.  "  It  is  therefore  unqutlticnable  (fays 
the  Duftor)  that  no  iron  was  ufed  in  this  ink  ;  and, 
from  its  refiftance  to  the  chemical  folvents,  as  well  as 
a  certain  clotted  appearance  in  the  letters  when  exa- 
mined clofely,  and  in  fome  places  a  (light  degree  of 
glofs,  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  were  formed  of  a 
footy  or  carbonaceous  powder  and  oil,  probably  fome- 
thing  like  ourprefent  printer's  ink  ;  and  am  not  with- 
out fufpicion  that  they  were  afiually  printed." 

On  examinin?  this  MS.  more  fully,  our  author  was 
convinced  that  it  was  really  a  part  of  a  very  ancient 
printed  book.  In  confidering  the  methods  of  reftorinj 
the  legibility  of  decayed  writings,  our  author  obferves, 
that  perhaps  one  of  the  bell  may  be  to  join  phlo,;ifti- 
cated  alkali  with  the  calx  of  iron  which  remains  ;  be- 
caufe  the  precipitate  formed  by  thefe  two  fubftances 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  iron  alone.  On  this  fubjett 
Dr  Blagden  difagrees  with  Mr  Bergmann  ;  but  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  tell,  the  following  experiments  were 
made. 

I.  The  phlogifticated  alkali  was  rubbed  in  different 
quantities  upon  the  bare  vrriting.  This,  in  general, 
produced  little  tffeft  ;  though,  in  a  few  inftances,  ic 
gave  a  bluilli  tinge  to  the  letters,  and  increafed  thelp 
intenfity ;  "  probably  (fays  the  Dotlor)  where  fome- 
thing  of  r.n  acid  nature  had  contributed  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  colour."  2.  By  adding,  befides  the  al- 
kali, a  dilute  mineral  acid  to  the  writing,  our  autho? 
found  his  expeftations  fully  anfwered  ;  the  letters  then 
changing  quxkly  to  a  very  deep  and  beautiful  blue. 
It  is  but  of  little  confequencc  whether  the  acidorphlo- 
gil'.icated  alkali  be  firft  added  ;  though  upon  farther 
confideration  the  Doitor  inclined  to  begin  with  the 
alkali.  The  reafon  is,  that  when  the  alkali  is  firii 
put  on,  the  colour  feems  to  fpread  lefs,  and  thus  not 
to  hurt  the  legibility  cf  the  writing  fo  much  as  would- 
otherwife  be  done.  His  method  is  to  fpread  the  al- 
kali thin  over  the  writing  with  a  feather,  then  to  touch 
it  as  gently  as  poffible  upon  or  neatly  over  the  letters 
with  the  diluted  acid  by  means  of  a  feather  or  bit  of" 
ftick  cut  to  a  blunt  point.  The  moment  that  the  acid 
liquor  is  applied,  the  letters  turn  lo  a  fine  blue,  be- 
yond companion  flronger  than  the  original  trace  cf^ 
the  letter  j  and  by  applying  a  bit  of  blotting-paper  to 
fuck  up  the  fuperfiuous  liquid,  we  may  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  avoid  the  ilaining  of  the  parchment  :  for  it  is  this- 
fuperfiuous  liquor  which,  abforbing  part  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  from  the  letters,  becomes  a  dye  to  what- 
ever it  touches.     Care  ocght,  however^  to  b«  takeai 
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Inlt.  not  to  allow  the  blotting  paper  to  come  in  contafl 
"'  V  '  with  the  lettern,  becaufe  the  colouring  matter  may  ea- 
fily  be  rubbed  off  while  foft  and  wet.  Any  one  of  the 
tluee  mineral  acids  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  effedtually  : 
Dr  Blagden  commonly  ufes  the  marine.  But  which- 
ever of  the  three  is  ufed,  it  ought  to  be  diluted  fo  far 
as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  corroding  the  parchment  ; 
after  which  the  degree  of  llrength  feems  not  to  be  a 
matter  of  great  nicety. 

Another  method  of  reftoring  the  legibility  of  old 
writings  is  by  wetting  them  with  an  infulion  of  galls  in 
white  wine  :  but  this  is  fubjeft  to  the  fame  inconve- 
nience with  the  former  and  is  befides  lefs  efficacious. 
The  Doftor  is  of  opinion  that  the  acid  of  the  galls  by 
itfelf  would  be  better  for  the  purpofe  than  the  infufiun 
of  the  whole  fubllance  of  them;  and  he  thinks  alfo 
that  a  preferable  kind  of  phlogifticated  alkali  might  be 
prepared  eiiher  by  purifying  the  common  kind  from 
iron  an  much  as  poffible,  or  by  making  ufe  of  the  vo- 
latile alkali  inltead  of  the  fixed  Mr  .^ille  mentions  a 
method  of  reftoring  the  legibility  of  decayed  writings; 
but  fays  that  it  ought  not  to  be  hazarded  left  a  fufpi- 
cion  of  deceit  fhould  arife. 

In  the  Monthly  Review  of  this  volume  of  the  Tranf 
aftions,  we  find  a  method  propofed  of  preventing  ink 
from  decaying,  which  feems  very  likely  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe.  It  confifts  in  wafhing  over  the  paper  to  be 
written  upon  with  the  colouring  matter  of  Prufllan 
blue,  which  will  not  deprave  it  in  colour,  or  any  other 
refpeft.  By  writing  upun  it  with  common  ink  after- 
wards, a  ground  of  Pruffian  blue  is  formed  under  every 
•ftroke  ;  and  this  remains  ftrong  after  the  black  has 
been  decayed  by  tlie  weather,  or  deftroyed  by  acids. 
Thus  the  ink  will  bear  a  larger  proportion  of  vitriol  at 
firft,  and  will  have  the  advantage  of  looking  blacker 
when  tirft  written. 

Indian  Ink,  a  valuable  black  for  water  colours, 
brought  from  China  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, fomctimes  in  large  rolls,  but  mote  commonly  in 
fmall  quadrangular  cakes,  and  generally  marked  with 
Chinefe  charaders.  Dr  Lewis,  from  experiments 
made  on  this  fubftance,  hath  (hown  that  it  is  compofcd 
of  fine  lamp-black  and  animal-glue  :  and  accordingly, 
for  the  preparation  of  it,  he  delires  us  to  mix  the  lamp- 
black with  as  much  melted  glue  as  is  fufficient  to  give 
it  a  tenacity  proper  for  being  made  into  cakes  ;  and 
thefe  when  dry,  he  tells  us,  anfwered  as  well  as  thofe 
imported  fiom  the  Eaft  Indies,  both  with  regard  to 
the  colour  and  the  freedom  of  working.  Ivory  black, 
and  other  charcoal  blacks,  levigated  to  a  great  degree 
of  finenefs,  anfwered  as  well  as  the  lamp  black  ;  but 
in  the  ftate  in  which  ivory-black  is  commonly  fold,  it 
proved  much  too  gritty,  and  feparated  too  haftily  from 
the  water. 

Printing  Ink,  is  totally  different  from  Indian  ink, 
or  that  made  ufe  of  in  writing.  It  is  an  oily  compo- 
fition,  of  the  confiftence  of  an  ointment  :  the  me- 
thod of  preparing  it  was  long  kept  a  fecret  by  thofe 
whofe  employment  it  was  to  make  it,  and  who  were  in- 
terefted  in  concealing  it  ;  and  even  yet  is  but  imper- 
feflly  known.  The  properties  of  good  printing  ink 
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are,  to  work  clean  and  eafily,  without  daubing  the 
types,  or  tearing  the  paper  ;  to  have  a  fine  black  co-  ' 
lour ;  to  wafh  eafily  off  the  types  ;  to  dry  foon  ;  and 
to  preferve  its  colour,  without  turning  brown.  ■  Thig 
lafi,  which  is  a  mod  neceftary  property,  is  cfllftualljr 
obtained  by  fetting  fire  to  the  oil  with  which  the  print- 
ing ink  is  made  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  extin- 
guLTiing  it  by  covering  the  veffel  (a).  It  is  made  to 
wafh  eafily  off  the  types,  by  ufing  foap  as  an  ingre- 
dient ;  and  its  working  clean  depends  on  its  having  a 
proper  degree  of  ftrength,  which  is  given  by  a  certain 
addition  of  rofin.  A  good  deal,  however,  depends  on 
the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  to  each  other  ;  for  if 
too  much  foap  is  added,  the  ink  will  work  very  foul, 
and  daub  the  types  to  a  great  degree.  The  fame  thing 
will  happen  from  ufing  too  much  black,  at  the  fame 
time  that  both  the  foap  and  black  hinder  the  ink  from 
drying;  while  too  much  oil  and  rofin  tear  the  paper, 
and  hinder  it  from  wafhing  off. — The  following  receipt 
has  been  found  to  make  printing  ink  of  a  tolerable 
good  quality.  "  Take  a  Scots  pint  of  linfeed  oil, 
and  fet  it  over  a  pretty  brifk  fire  in  an  iron  or  copper 
veffel  capable  of  holding  three  or  four  times  as  much. 
When  it  boils  ftrongly,  and  emits  a  thick  fmoke,  kindle 
it  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  immediately  take  the  vef- 
fel off  the  fire.  Let  the  oil  burn  for  about  a  minute; 
then  extinguilh  it  by  covering  the  veffel  .  after  it  has 
gro-.vn  pretty  cool,  add  two  pounds  of  black  rofin, 
and  one  pound  of  hard  foap  cut  into  thin  flices.  If 
the  oil  is  very  hot  when  the  foap  is  added,  almoft  the 
whole  mixture  will  run  over  the  veffel.  The  mixture 
is  then  to  be  fet  again  over  the  fire  ;  and  when  the 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  melted,  a  pound  of  lamp- 
black, previoufly  put  through  a  lawn  licve,  is  to  be 
ftirred  into  it.  The  whole  ought  then  to  be  ground 
on  a  garble  ftone,  or  in  a  mill  like  the  levigating  mill 
defcribed  under  the  article  Cr.EMisTRY,  n"^  599-" 

Though  the  above  receipt  is  greatly  iuperior  to 
any  that  hath  been  hitherto  pubhfhed,  all  of  which 
are  capitally  deficient  in  not  mentioning  the  nccef- 
fary  ingredients  of  rofin  and  foap  ;  yet  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  ink  made  in  this  manner  is  inferior 
in  point  of  colour,  and  is  likewife  more  apt  to  daub 
the  types  and  make  an  indiftinft  impreffion,  than  fuch 
as  is  prepared  by  fome  of  thole  who  make  the  ma- 
nufadlure  of  this  commodity  their  employment  ;  fo 
that  either  a  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  ingre- 
dients, a  nicety  in  the  mixture,  or  fome- additional  in- 
gredient, feems  neceflary  to  bring  it  to  the  requifitc 
pcrfedtion. 

Ink  for  the  Rolling  Prefs,  is  made  of  llntfeed  oil 
burnt  ill  the-  fame  manner  as  that  for  common  printing- 
ink,  and  then  mixed  with  Fiancfort-black,  and  finely 
grourd.  There  are  no  certain  proportions  which  can 
be  determined  in  this  kind  of  ink  ;  every  workman 
adding  oil  or  black  to  his  ink  as  he  thinks  proper, 
in  order  to  make  it  fuit  his  own  tafte. —  Some,  how- 
ever, mix  a  portion  of  common  boiled  oil,  which  has 
never  been  burnt :  but  this  muft  neceffarlly  be  a  bad 
pratlice,  as  fuch  oil  is  apt  to  go  through  the  paper  ; 
a  fault  very  common  in  prints,  efpecially  if  the  paper 
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13  not  very  thick.     No  foap   is  added  ;  becaufe  the 
'  ink  is  not  cleared  off  from  the  copperplates  with  alka- 
line ley  as  in  common  printing,  but  with  a  brufh  dip- 
ped in  oil. 

Ink  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  any  coloured 
liquor  ufed  in  writing,  whether  red,  yellow,  green, 
&c.  Many  different  kinds  of  thefe  inks  may  be  pre- 
pared by  the  directions  given  under  the  article  Co- 
lour-Making,  which  it  would  be  fuperfluous  here  to  , 
repeat. 

Sympathetic  Ink,  a  liquor  with  which  a  perfon  may 
write,  and  yet  nothing  appear  on  the  paper  after  it  is 
dry,  till  fome  other  means  are  ufed,  fuch  as  holding 
the  paper  to  the  fire,  rubbing  it  over  with  fome  other 
liquor,  &c. 

Thefe  kinds  of  ink  may  be  divided  into  feven  clalTes, 
and  that  with  refpedl  to  the  means  ufed  to  make  them 
vifible  ;  viz.  i.  Such  as  become  vifible  by  palling  ano- 
ther liquor  over  them,  or  by  expofing  them  to  the  vapour 
of  that  liquor.  2.  Thofe  that  do  not  appear  fo  long 
as  they  are  kept  clofe,  but  foon  become  vifible  on  be- 
ing expofed  to  the  air.  3.  Such  as  appear  by  llrewing 
or  fifting  fome  very  fine  powder  of  any  colour  over 
them.  4.  Thofe  which  become  vifible  by  being  expo- 
fed  to  the  fire.  5.  Such  as  become  vifible  by  heat, 
but  difappear  again  by  cold  or  the  moifture  of  the  air. 
6.  Thofe  which  become  vifible  by  being  wetted  with 
water.  7.  Such  as  appear  of  various  colours,  red, 
yellow,  blue,   &c. 

I.  The  firft  clafs  contains  four  kinds  of  ink,  viz. 
folutions  of  lead,  bifmuth,  gold,  and  green  vitriol. 
The  firil  two  become  vifible  in  the  fame  manner,  viz. 
by  the  contaft  of  fulphureous  liquids  or  fumes.  For 
the  firft,  a  folution  of  common  fugar-of  lead  in  water 
will  anfwer  as  well  as  more  troublefome  preparations. 
If  you  write  with  this  folution  with  a  clean  pen,  the 
writing  when  dry  will  be  totally  invifible  :  but  if  it  be 
wetted  with  a  folution  of  hepar  fulphuris,  or  of  orpi- 
ment,  dilfolved  by  means  of  quick-lime  ;  or  if  it  be 
expofed  to  the  ftrong  vapours  of  thefe  folutions,  but 
efpecially  to  the  vapour  of  volatile  tindlure  of  fulphur; 
the  writing  will  appear  of  a  brown  colour,  more  or  Itfs 
deep  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fulphureous  filme. 
By  the  fame  means,  what  is  wrote  with  the  folution 
of  bifmuth  in  fpirit  of  nitre  will  appear  of  a  deep 
black. 

The  fympathetic  ink  prepared  from  gold  depends 
on  the  property  by  which  that  metal  precipitates  from 
its  folvent  on  the  addition  of  a  folution  of  tin.  If  you 
write  with  a  folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  let 
the  paper  dry  gently  in  the  fliade,  nothing  will  appear 
for  the  firft.  feven  or  eight  hours.  Dip  a  pencil  or  a 
fmall  fine  fponge  in  the  folution  of  tin,  and  drawing  it 
lightly  over  the  invifible  characters,  they  will  imme- 
<3iately  appear,  of  a  purple  colour. 

Characters  wrote  with  a  folution  of  green  vitriol  care- 
fully depurated,  will  likewife  be  invifible  when  the  pa- 
.per  is  dry  ;  but  if  wetted  with  an  infufion  of  galls, 
they  will  immediately  appear  as  if  wrote  with  common 
ink.  If,  inftead  of  this  infufion,  a  folution  of  the 
phlogifticattd  alkali.  Impregnated  with  the  colouring 
matter  PrufTian  blue  is  made  up  of,  the  writing  will  ap- 
pear of  a  very  deep  blue. 

II.  To  the  fecond  clafs  belong  tlie  folutions  of  all 
thofe  metals  which  aie  apt   to  attraft  phlogillon  from 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 
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the  air,  fuch  as  lead,  bifmuth,  filver,  &c.  The  fym- 
pathetic ink  of  gold  already  mentioned  belongs  alfo 
to  this  clafs  ;  for  if  the  characters  wrote  with  it  are 
long  expofed  to  the  air,  they  become  by  degrees  of  a 
deep  violet  colour,  nearly  approaching  to  black.  In 
like  manner,  charaAers  wrote  with  a  folution  of  filver 
in  aquafortis  are  invifible  when  newly  dried,  but  being 
expofed  to  the  fun,  appear  of  a  grey  colour  like  fl^te. 
To  this  clafs  alfo  belong  fulutions  of  lead  in  vinegar ; 
copper  in  aquafortis  ;  tin  in  aqua  regia  ;  emery,  and 
fome  kinds  of  pyrites,  in  fpirit  of  fait  ;  mercury  in 
aquafortis ;  or  iron,  in  vinegar.  Each  of  thefe  has  3 
particular  colour  when  expofed  to  the  air  ;  but  they 
have  the  difagreeable  property  of  corroding  the  paper, 
fo  that  after  fome  time  the  characters  appear  like  hole* 
cut  out  of  the  paper. 

III.  The  third  clafs  of  fympathetic  inks  contains 
fuch  liquids  as  have  fome  kind  of  glutinous  vifcofity, 
and  at  the  fame  time  are  long  a  drying  ;  by  which 
means,  though  the  eye  cannot  difcern  the  characters 
wrote  with  them  upon  paper,  the  powders  ftrewed 
upon  them  immediately  adhere,  and  thus  make  the 
writing  become  vifible.  Of  this  kind  are  urine,  milk, 
the  juices  of  fome  vegetables,  weak  folutions  of  the  dc- 
liquefcent  falts,   &c. 

IV.  This  clafs,  comprehending  all  thofe  that  be- 
come vifible  by  being  expofed  to  the  fire,  is  very  ex- 
tenfive,  as  it  contains  all  thofe  colourlefs  liquids  iij 
which  the  matter  dilfolved  is  capable  of  being  reduced, 
or  of  reducing  the  paper,  into  a  fort  of  charcoal  by  a 
fmall  heat.  A  very  eafily  procured  ink  of  this  kind  is 
oil  of  vitriol  dilated  with  as  much  water  as  will  pre- 
vent it  from  corroding  the  paper.  Letters  wrote  with 
this  fluid  are  perfeClly  invifible  when  dry,  but  inftantly 
appear  as  black  as  if  wrote  with  the  fineft  ink  on  be- 
ing held  near  the  fire.  Juice  of  lemons  or  onions,  a 
folution  of  fal-ammoniac,  green  vitriol,  &c.  will  an- 
fwer the  fame  purpofe,  though  not  fo  eafily,  or  with 
fo  little  heat. 

V.  The  fifth  clafs  comprehends  only  folutions  of 
regulus  of  cobalt  in  fpirit  of  fait;  for  the  properties  of 
which,  fee  Chemistry,   n°  822. 

VI.  This  clafs  comprehends  fuch  inks  as  become 
vifible  when  characters  wrote  with  them  are  wetted 
with  water.  They  are  made  of  all  fuch  fubltanccs  as 
depofit  a  copious  fediment  when  mixed  with  water, 
dilTolving  only  imperfectly  in  that  fluid.  Of  this  kind 
are  dried  alum,  fugar  of  lead,  vitriol,  &c.  We  have 
therefore  only  to  write  with  a  ftrong  folution  of  thefe 
falts  upon  paper,  and  the  charaCtt-rs  will  be  invifible 
when  dry  ;  but  when  we  apply  water,  the  finall  por- 
tion of  dried  fait  cannot  again  be  diflblved  in  the  wa- 
ter. Htnce  the  infoluble  part  becomes  vifible  on 
the  paper,  and  (hows  the  characters  wrote  in  white, 
grey,  brown,  or  any  other  colour  whii.h  the  precipi- 
tate aflfumes. 

VII.  CharaClers  may  be  made  to  appear  of  a  fine 
crimfon,  purple,  or  yellow,  by  writing  on  paper  with 
folution  of  tin  in  aqua  regia,  and  then  paffing  over  it  a 
pencil  dipt  in  a  decoction  of  cochineal,  Brazil-wood, 
logwood,  yellow  wood,  &c — For  an  account  of  the 
nature  of  all  thefe  fympathetic  ink;,  however,  and  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  made,  fee  the  articles 
Chemistry  and  CoLOUR-71/j^/n^,  p:-i[fun. 

It;K-Stones,  a  kind  of  fmall  round  liones  of  a  wiiite 
H  h  rcd^ 
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red,  grey,  yellow,  or  black,  colour,  containiog  a  quan- 
tity of  native  martini  vitriol,  whence  they  derive  the 
I  property  of  making  ink,  and  from  thence  their  name. 
They  are  almoft  entirely  foluble  in  water,  and  bclides 
their  other  ingredients,  contain  alfo  a  portion  of  cop- 
per and  zinc- 

IRIS-Stone.     See  MooN-Sione. 

INLAND,  a  name  for  any  part  of  a  country  at  a 
dlftance  from  the  fea. 

Inlakd  Navigalion,  See  Canal  and  (Inland)  Na- 
vigation. 

Inlaiid  Trade,  that  kind  of  trade  carried  on  be- 
tween the  different  purts  of  the  fame  kingdom,  whe- 
ther over  land,  or  by  means  of  inland  navijration. 

INLAYING.   See  Veneering,  Mosaic,  and  Mar- 

QUETP.y. 

■  INL EASED,  in  our  old  writers,  fignifies  en- 
tangled or  enfnared.  It  is  ufed  in  the  champion's 
oath. 

INLISTING,  In  a  military  fenfe.     See  Listing. 

INMATES,  fuch  perl'ons  as  are  admitted  tor  their 
money,  to  live  in  the  fame  houfe  or  cottage  with  ano- 
ther man,  in  different  rooms,  but  going  in  at  the  fame 
door  ;  being  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  poor,  and  not  able 
to  maintain  a  whole  houfe  themfelves.  Thefe  are  in- 
quirable  in  a  court-leet. — No  owner  or  occupier  of  a 
cottagt  fliall  fuffcr  any  inmates  therein,  or  more  fami- 
lies than  one  to  inhabit  there,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  los. 
per  month  to  the  lord  of  the  Ictt. 

INN,  a  place  appointed  for  the  entertainment  and 
relief  of  travellers. 

Inns  are  licenfed  and  regulated  by  juftices  of  the 
peace,  who  oblige  the  landlord  to  enter  into  recogni- 
zances for  keeping  good  order.  If  a  perfon  who  keeps 
a  common  inn,  refufes  to  receive  a  traveller  into  his 
houfe  as  a  gueft,  or  to  find  him  vi6tuals  and  lodging 
on  his  tendering  a  reafonable  price  for  them,  he  is  li- 
able to  an  aftion  of  damages,  and  may  be  indifted  and 
fined  at  the  king's  fuit.  The  rates  of  all  commodities 
fold  by  inn-keepers,  according  to  our  ancient  laws, 
may  be  afl'ciicd  :  and  innkeepers  not  felling  their  hay, 
oats,  beans,  &c.  and  all  manner  of  victuals  at  reafon- 
able prices,  without  taking  any  thing  fir  litter,  may 
be  fined  and  imprifoned,  &c.  by  21  Jac.  I.  c.  21. 
Where  an  inn-keeper  harbours  thieves,  perfons  of  in- 
famous charafler,  or  fuffersaiiy  dlforders  in  his  houfe, 
or  fets  up  a  new  inn  where  there  is  no  need  of  one,  to 
the  hindrance  of  ancient  and  well  governed  inns,  he 
is  indiflable  and  fineabk  :  and  by  (latiite,  fuch  inn 
may  be  fuppiefied.  Aftion  upon  the  cafe  lies  againft 
any  inn-keeper,  if  a  theft  be  committed  on  his  guell 
by  a  fervant  of  the  inn,  or  any  other  peifon  not  be- 
longing to  the  guell ;  though  it  is  othcrwife  where  the 
guell  is  not  a  traveller,  but  one  of  the  fame  town  or 
village, for  there  the  inn- keeper  is  not  chargeable;  nor 
is  the  mader  of  a  private  tavern  anfwerable  for  a  rob- 
bery committed  on  his  guell :  it  is  faid,  that  even  tho' 
the  travelling  guell  does  not  deliver  his  goods,  &c. 
into  the  inn-keeper's  poffeffion,  yet  if  they  are  ftolcn, 
he  is  chargeable.  An  inn- keeper  is  not  anfwerable  for 
any  thing  out  of  his  inn,  but  only  for  fuch  as  are 
within  it ;  yet,  where  he  of  his  own  accord  puts  the 
guell's  horfe  to  grafs,  and  the  horfe  is  ftolen,  he  is 
anfwerable,  he  not  having  the  gueft's  orders  for  putting 
fuch  horfe   to   grata.      The  inn-keeper   may  jullify 


the  (lopping  of  the  horfe,  or  other  thing  of  his  gueft, 
for  his  reckoning,  and  may  retain  the  fame  till  it  be 
paid.  Where  a  perfon  brings  his  horfe  to  an  inn,  and 
leaves  him  in  the  ftable,  the  inn-keeper  may  detain 
him  till  fuch  time  as  the  own^-r  pays  for  his  keeping  ; 
and  if  the  horfe  eata  out  as  much  as  he  is  worth,  after 
a  reafonable  appraifement  made,  he  may  fell  the  horfe 
and  pay  himfelf :  but  when  a  gueft  brings  feveral  hor- 
fes  to  an  inn,  and  afterwards  takes  them  all  away  ex- 
cept one,  this  horfe  fo  left  may  not  be  fold  for  payment 
of  the  debt  for  the  others ;  for  every  horfe  is  to  be 
fold,  only  to  make  fatisfaftion  for  v/hat  is  due  for  his 
own  meat. 

Inns.  Our  colleges  of  municipal  or  common  lawr 
proftffors  and  Undents,  are  called  inns  :  the  old  Englifh 
word  for  houfcs  of  noblemen,  bifhops,  and  others  of 
extraordinary  note,  being  of  the  fame  lignitication 
with  the  French  word  hole/. 

In.vs  of  Court  are  fo  called,  as  fome  think,  becaufe 
the  ftudents  there  are  to  lerve  and  attend  the  courts  of 
judicature;  or  tlfc,  becaufe  anciently  thcfe  colleges 
received  none  but  the  fons  of  noblemen,  and  better  fort 
of  gentlemen,  who  were  here  to  be  qualified  to  ferve  the 
king  in  his  court ;  as  Fortefcue  affirms.  And,  in  his 
time,  he  fays,  there  were  about  2000  (Indents  in  the 
inns  of  court  and  chancery,  all  of  whom  wereji/ii  nobi- 
Hum,  or  gentlemen  born.  But  this  cullom  has  gra- 
dually fallen  into  difufe  ;  fo  that  in  the  reign  of  que<n 
Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward  Coke  does  not  reckon  above 
1000  ftudents,  and  the  number  at  prefcnt  is  very  con- 
fiderably  lefs  ;  for  which  judge  Blackllone  affigns  the 
following  resfons.  1.  Becaufe  the  inns  of  clian- 
cery,  being  now  almoft  totally  filled  by  the  inferior 
branches  of  the  profefiion,  are  neither  commodious  nor 
proper  for  the  refort  of  gentlemen  of  any  rank  or  fi- 
gure ;  fo  that  there  are  very  rarely  any  young  ftudents 
entered  at  the  inns  of  chancery.  2.  Becaufe  in  the  inns 
of  court  all  forts  of  regimen  and  academical  fuperin- 
tendence,  either  with  regard  to  morals  or  ftudics,  are 
found  imprafticable,  and  therefore  entirely  neglefted. 
Laftly,  becaufe  perfons  of  birth  and  fortune,  after  ha- 
ving tinifhed  their  ufual  courfes  at  the  univerfities,  have 
feldoiTi  ieifure  or  refolution  fufficient  to  enter  upon  a 
new  fcheme  of  ttudy  at  a  new  place  of  inftruftion  ; 
wherefore  few  gentlemen  now  rcfoit  to  the  inns  of 
court,  but  fuch  for  whom  the  knowledge  of  prattice  Is 
abfolutely  neceffary  in  fuch  as  are  intended  for  the  pro- 
feffinn. 

Our  Inns  of  court,  juflly  famed  for  the  produdlion 
of  men  of  learning  in  the  law,  are  govrrutd  by  ma- 
fters,  principals,  benchers,  ftcwards,  and  other  ofli- 
cers  ;  and  have  public  halls  for  exercifes,  readings,  Sec. 
which  the  ftudents  are  obliged  to  attend  and  perform 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  before  they  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  plead  at  the  bar.  Thefe  focieties  have  not, 
however,  any  judicial  authority  over  their  members  ; 
but  inftead  of  this  they  have  certain  orders  among 
themfelves,  which  have  by  confent  the  force  of  laws. 
For  lighter  offences  perfons  are  only  CKConimoned,  or 
put  out  of  commons ;  for  greater,  they  lofe  their 
chambers,  and  are  expelled  the  college  ;  and  when 
once  expelled  out  of  one  fociety,  they  are  neve?  recei- 
ved by  any  of  the  others.  The  gentlemen  in  thefe  fo- 
cilica  may  be  divided  into  benchers,  utter-barrlfters, 
iimer-barrifters,  and  tludents.. 

The 
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ni  The  four  principal  inns  of  court,  are  the   Inner     from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  year  430  or 

I         Temple  and  Middle  Ttmple,  heretofore  the  dwelling     thereabouts,  but   from  thence  the  annalill  has  amply 


Innidian* 
lion. 


'"'"■  of  the   Knights  Templars,  purchafed   by  fome  profef-     enough   profecuted  the  affairs  of  Ireland  down   to  his    r    ^l 


fors  of  the  common  law  about   300  years  ago  j  Liu-  own  times.    He  lived  to  the  year  121c.      Sir  J.  Ware 
coin's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn,  anciently  belonging  to  the  had   a  copy  of  them,   whereof  there  is  an    imperfcft' 
earls  of  Lincoln  and  Gray.    The  other  inns  are  the  two  tranfcript  among  the  MSS.  of  the  library  of  Trinity- 
Serjeants  Inns.  College,   Dublin.      They  were  continued  by  another 

J.v.vs  of  Chancery  were   probably    fo   called,   becaufe  hand  to  the  year  1320.      Bifhop  Nicholfon,  in  his  IrifH 

anciently  inhabited  by   fuch  clerks  as   chiefly  ftudied  hiftorical  library,  informs  us,  that  the  duke  of  Chandos 

the  forming  of  writs,   which  regularly  belonged  to  the  had  a  complete  copy  of  them  down  to  1  320  in  his  pof- 

curfitors,  who  are  officers  of  chancery.  feffion.      Thefe  annals   tell  us,   that  in  the  year  1180, 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  Thavies  Inn,  begun  in  the  reign  the  abbey,    which   had  at  that   time  all  the  gold  and 


of  Edward  III.  and  fince  purchafed  by  the  fociety  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Befide  this,  we  have  New  Inn,  Sy- 
inond's  Inn,  Clement's  Inn,  Clifford's  Inn,  anciently 
the  houfe  of  the  Lord  Clifford;  Staple  Inn,  belonging 


filver  and  richeft  goods  of  the  whole  country  depofited 
in  it,  as  the  place  of  greateft  fecurlty,  was  plundered 
by  Mildwin  fon  of  Daniel  O'Donoghoe,  as  was  alfo 
the  church  of  Ardfert,  and  many  perfons  were  (lain  in 


to  the  merchants  of  the  Itaple  ;  Lion's  Inn,  anciently  a     the  very  cemeteiy    by  the  M'Cartys ;  but  God,   as  it 
common  inn  with  the  iign  of  the  lion;   Furnival's  Inn,     is  laid  in  this  chronicle,  punifhed  this  impiety   by  the 

untimely  end  of  fome  of  the  authors  of  it. 

INNISHANNON,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Cork 


and  Bernard's  Inn. 

Thefe    were    heretofore    preparatory    colleges   for 
younger  (Indents  ;  and  many  were  entered  here,  be- 


fore they  were  admitted  into  the  inns  of  court.    Now 
they  are  moftly  taken  up  by  attornies,  folicitors,  &c. 

They  all  belong  to  fome  of  the  inns  of  couit,  who 
formerly  ufed  to  fend  yearly  fome  of  their  baniflers  to 
read  to  them. 

INNATE  Ideas,  thofe  fuppofed  to  be  ftamped  on 
the  mind,  from  the  firll  moment  of  its  exillcnce,  and 
which  it  conilantly  brings  into  the  world  with  it:  a 
doctrine  which  Mr  Locke  has  taken  great  pains  to  re- 
fute. 

INNERKEITHING.     See  Inverkf.ithing. 

INNERLOCHY.  See  Inverlochy  and  Fort- 
William. 

INNIS.     See  Inch. 

INNISCLOCHRAN,  or  the  Stokey  Island,  an 
ifland  in  Lough  Ree,  in  the  river  Shannon,  between 
the  counties  of  Weftmeath  and  Rofcommon,  at  which 
place  a  monaftery  was  founded  by  St  Dermod,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century. 

INNISFAIL    (derived    from   I/iis  Bheal,   that    is, 


and  province  of  Munfter,  134  miles  from  Dublin  ;  li- 
tuated  on  the  river  Bandon,  frx  miles  from  Kinfale. 
Hei-e  is  a  charter  fchool  for  above  30  boys.  The  li- 
nen  manufafture  has  been  much  encouraged  bv  the 
late  Mr  Adderly.  The  river  is  navigable  to  Collier's 
quay,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  place.  On  the  wed 
fide  of  the  town  is  a  (tone  bridge.  This  place  was  for- 
merly walled,  and  of  fome  note,  as  appears  by  the 
foundations  of  feveral  caftles  and  large  buildings  difco- 
vercd  in  it.  The  town  of  Innifhannon,  together  with 
its  ferry,  were  granted  to  Philip  de  Barry  by  Hen.  V. 
by  letters  patent,  anno  141  2.      It  has  two  fairs. 

INNISHIRKAN,  an  illand  fituated  between  Cape 
Clear  Ifland  and  Baltimoie  Bay,  in  the  county  of  Cork 
and  province  of  Munfter.  In  this  iOand  flood  the 
cattle  of  Diinelong,  poffefftd  by  the  O'Dn'fcoUs,  which 
was  furrendered  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  to 
Captain  Hervey  on  23d  Feb.  1C02.  There  was  af- 
terwards a  regular  fortification  eredled  on  part  of  the 
ifland,  which  was  garrifoned  in  Q^ieeri  Ann's  time, 
but  it  has  been  for  feveral  years  diliiantled  ;   about  a 


"  the  ifland  of  Bheal"),   one  of  the  ancient  names  of    mile  to  the  fouth  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey. 


Ireland,  fo  denominated  from  Beat,  the  principal  ob 
jeft  of  ador-ation  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Britifh  ifles.  Innisfail  has  been  erroneoufly  tranflatcd 
the  Ijland  rjf  DeJTiiiy ,  ■&%  Bheal  was  fometimes  taken  for 
Fate  or  Pruv'ulcnce. 

INNISFALLEN,  an  ifland  in  the  lake  of  Killar- 
ney,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  and  province  of  Munfler  : 
in  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  religious  houfe, 
founded  by  St  Finian,  the  patron  faint  of  thefe  parts, 
and  to  him  the  cathedral  of  Aghadoe  is  alfo  dedicated. 
The  remains  of  this  abbey  are  very  extenirve,  its  fitua- 
tion  romantic  and  retired.  Upon  the  diffoluti-in  of  re- 
ligious houfes,  the  pofTefTions  of  this  abbey  were  grant- 
ed to  Captain  Robert  Collam.  The  ifland  contains 
about  12  acres,  is  agreeably  wooded,  and  has  a  num- 
ber of  fruit  trees.  St  Finian  flourilhed  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  6th  century  j  he  was  frrnamed  in  Irilh  Lou- 
bar,  his  father's  name  was  Coiiail  the  fon  oi  Efch'jH ; 
defcended  from  Kian  the  fon  of  jllild,  king  of  Mun- 
fter. There  was  formerly  a  chronicle  kept  irr  this  ab- 
bey, which   is  frequently  cited   by  Sir  J.  Ware   and 


founded  1460,  for  Francifcans,  by  Florence  O'Drif- 
colL  This  ifland  hns  very  good  land,  and  is  vattly 
preferable  to  that  of  Cape  Clear  iflands.  To  the  north- 
well  of  Inniihir-kan  ifland  lies  Hare  ifland,  a  large  fruit- 
ful fpot  ;  and  near  it  are  four  fmall  iflands  called  the 
Schemes:  alfo  along  the  coall,  in  the  following  order 
from  eafl  to  well,  are  Harfe  ifland,  containing  100 
acres;  Callle  ifland,  containing  lipacr-cs;  Long  ifland, 
containing  316  acres;  and  well  of  all  thefe  is  a  fmall 
fpot  called  Goat  ifland.  All  thefe  iflands,  together 
with  the  adjacent  coaft,  produce  large  crops  of  fine 
Englilh  barley. 

INNISKILLING,  a  borough,  market,  fair,  and 
poll:  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Fermanach  and 
province  of  UKltr,  lying  between  three  lakes.  It  is 
about  24.  miles  eafl  of  Ballyfhannon,  and  79  north-well 
of  Dublin.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament  ;  pa- 
tron Lord  Inniflfilling,  this  place  giving  title  of  vifcount 
to  the  family  of  Cole.  Its  inhabitants  dilliuguiflieJ 
themfelvcs  in  feveial  conliderable  engagements  in  the 
wars  of  Ireland  at  the  revolution,   out  of  which  a  re- 


other  antiquaries  under  the  title  of  the  Amiah  of  In-     giment  of  dragoons,  bearing-  the  title  of  the  Innifkille- 
nhfalkn.     They  contain  a  flietch  of  univerfal  hillory,     nen,  was  moftly  farmed.     They  form  the  6th  regl- 
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It  has  a  bar- 


Inniceot's  ment  of  dragoons  in  the  Britifti  army 
^^1'       rack  for  three  companies  of  fuot. 

INMOCENT's  DAY,  a  feiUval  of  the  Chrlftian 
church,  obferved  on  December  28th,  in  memory  of 
'  the  mad'acie  of  the  innocent  children  by  tlie  command 
of  Horod  king  of  Judaea.  See  ^esl's  CkriJ};  and  Jews, 
n°  24.  par.  ult.  The  Greek  church  in  their  kalendar, 
and  the  Abyffinians  of  Ethiopia  in  their  offices,  com- 
memorate 14,000  infants  on  this  occafion. 

INNUENDO  (ef  «/«»o  "  I  nod  or  beckon"),  is  a 
word  frequently  iifed  in  writs,  declarations,  and  plead- 
ings, to  afcerla-n  a  pcrfon  or  thing  which  was  named, 
but  left  doubtful,  before:  as,  he  {jnnuendo  the  plaintiff) 
die  fo  and  fo  ;  mention  being  before  made  of  another 
pcrfon. —  In  common  converfalioa  or  writing,  an  innu- 
endo denotes  an  oblique  bint  or  diflant  referenc;,  in 
contiadiilinftion  to  a  direct  and  politive  charge. 

INO  (fdb.  Iiiit.),  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Har- 
monia,  who  nurfed  Bacchus.  She  married  Athamas 
king  of  Thebes,  after  he  had  divorced  Nephele,  by 
whom  he  had  \.f-o  children  Phrystus  and  HcUe.  Ino 
became  mother  of  Mclloerta  and  Eearchus  ;  and  foon 
conceived  an  implaeable  hatred  againft  the  childtcn  of 
Nephele,  became  ihcy  were  to  afc^-nd  the  tiirone  in 
preference  to  her  own.  Phryxus  and  Hclle  were  in- 
lormcd  of  Ino's  machinations,  and  they  efcaped  to 
Colchis  on  a  golden-  ram.  Juno,  zealous  of  Ino's  prof- 
perlty,  refolved  to  diilurb  her  peace  ;  and  more  parti- 
cularly becaufefhe  was  of  the  defcendants  of  iier  greateft 
enemy,  Venus.  Tiliphonc  was  fent  by  order  of  Juno 
to  tiie  houfe  of  Athamas;  and  (he  fiUed  the  whole  pa- 
lace with  fuch  fury,  that  Athamas  taking  Ino  to  be  a 
lionefs  and  her  children  whelps,  pui  fued  her  and  dafh- 
ed  her  fon  Leaichus  againtl  a  wall.  Ino  efcaped  from 
the  fury  of  her  hufoand  ;  and  from  a  high  rock  (he 
threw  herfclf  into  the  fea  with  Melicerta  m  her  arms. 
The  gods  pitied  her  fate  ;  and  Neptune  made  her  a 
fea  deity,  which  was  afterwards  called  Leucothoe. 
Melicerta  became  alfo  a  fea  god,  known  by  the  name 
of  Palemon. 

INO  A,  feftivals  In  memory  of  Ino,  celebrated  year- 
ly with  fports  and  facrltices  at  Corinth.  An  anniver- 
fary  facrifice  was  alfo  offered  to  Ino  at  Msgara,  where 
(he  was  (iril  worfhipped  under  the  name  of  Eeucothoe. 
— Another  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  the  fame.  It 
v/as  uiual  at  the  celebration  to  throw  cakes  of  flour  in- 
to a  pond,  which  if  they  funk  were  prtfages  of  prof- 
perity,  but  if  thty  fwam  on  the  furface  of  the  waters 
they  were  inaufpicious  and  very  unlucky. 

INOC  ARPL'S,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
g7nia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  coioUa  is  iunnel-(haped  ;  the  calyx  bifid  ;  the 
llaniina  are  placed  in  a  double  feries  ;  the  fruit  is  a 
monofpermous  plum. 

INOCULATION,  or  budding,  in  gardening,  is 
commoidy  praclifed  upon  all  forts  of  (lone  fruii  ;  as 
ncclarines,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  as  alfo 
upon  oranges  and  jafmines  :  and  indeed  this  is  prefer- 
able to  any  fort  of  grafting  for  molt  forts  of  fruit. 
The  method  of  performing  it  is  as  follows  :  You  mull 
be  provided  with  a  Iharp  pen-knife  with  a  flat  haft, 
which  is  to  raife  the  bark  of  the  flock  to  admit  the 
bud;  and  fome  found  bafs-mat.  v.hich  Ihould  be  foak- 
ed  in  water,  to  increale  its  ftrengih,  and  render  it  more 
pliable :  then  having  takta  off  the  cuttings  from  the 


trees  you  would  propagate,  you  mull  choofe  a  fmooth  l""" 
part  of  the  (lock,  about  five  or  fix  inches  above  the  *"" 
furface  of  the  ground,  if  defigned  for  dwarfs;  but  if  ' 
for  llandards,  they  (hoidd  be  budded  fix  feet  above- 
ground.  Then  with  your  knife  make  an  horizontal 
cut  acrofs  the  rind  of  the  flock,  and  from  the  middle 
of  that  cut  make  a  flit  doA-nwards,  two  Inches  in 
length,  that  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  T  ;  but  you 
mull  be  careful  not  to  cut  too  deep,  lefl  you  wound, 
the  flock  :  then  having  cut  off  the  leaf  from  the  bud, 
leaving  the  foot-ftalk  remaining^,  you  (hould  make  a 
crofs  cut,  about  half  an  inch  below  the  eye,  and  with 
your  knife  flit  off  the  bud,  with  part  of  the  wood  to 
it  :  this  done,  you  mud  wich  your  knife  pull  off  that 
part  of  the  wood  which  was  taken  with  the  bud,  ob- 
ferving  whether  the  eye  of  the  bud  be  left  to  it  or 
not  ;  for  all  thofc  buds  which  lofe  their  eyes  in  lirip- 
ping,  arc  good  for  nothing:  then  having  gently  railed 
the  bark  of  the  flock  with  the  flat  haft  of  your  pen- 
knife clear  to  the  wood,  thrull  the  bud  therein,  obfer- 
ving  to  place  it  fmooth  between  the  rind  and  wood  06 
the  flock,  cutting  off  any  part  of  the  rind  belonging 
to  the  bud  that  may  be  too  long  for  the  llit  made  in 
the  llock  ;  and  fo  having  exactly  fi't'^d  the  bud  to  the 
flock,  tie  them  clofeLy  round  with  bafs-mat,  beginning 
at  the  under  part  of  the  flit,  and  fo  proceeding  to  the 
top.  taking  care  not  to  bind  round  the  eye  of  the  bud, 
which  (hould  be  left  open. 

When  yciu'  buds  have  been  inoculated  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  thofe  which  are  frtlh  and  plump  you  may 
be  fare  are  joined  ;  and  at  this  time  you  (hould  loofea 
the  bandage,  which  if  it  be  not  done  in  time,  will  in- 
jure if  not  dtdroy  the  bud.  The  March  following 
cut  off  the  (lock  floping,  about  three  inches  above  th-5 
bud,  and  to  what  is  left  fallen  the  (hoot  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  bud  :  but  this  mud  continue  110  longer 
than  one  year  ;  alter  which  the  (lock  mud  be  cut  o(V 
clofe  above  the  bud.  The  time  for  inoculating  is 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  Augud  : 
but  the  mod  general  rule  is,  when  you  obferve  the 
buds  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the  fam;  year's  (hoot, 
which  is  a  fign  of  their  having  finiiht-d  their  fpring- 
growth.  The  fird  fort  commonly  inoculated  is  the 
apricot;  and  the  lad  the  orange  tree,  which  (hould 
never  be  done  till  the  latter  end  of  Augud.  And  in 
doing  this  work,  yon  fliould  al^vays  make  choice  o£ 
cloudy  weather  ;  for  if  it  be  done  In  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  the  weather  is  hot,  the  fhoots  will  pcrfpire 
fo  fall,  as  to  leave  the  buds  dediiute  of  raoliiure. 

Inoculation,  in  a  phyfical  fenfc,  is  ufed  for  the 
tranfplantation  of  diltempers  from  one  fubjetl  to  an- 
other, particularly  for  the  engraftment  of  the  fmall- 
pox  ;  which,  though  of  ancient  ufe  in  the  Eaflern- 
countries,  is  but  a  modern  practice  among  us,  at  leail 
under  the  direction  of  art. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  the  Baron  Dimfdale,  that  ac- 
cident hath  furnlilied  the  art  of  medicine  with  many 
valuable  hints,  and  fome  of  its  greateft  improvements 
have  been  received  from  the  hands  of  Ignorance  and 
barbarifm.  This  truth  is  remarkably  exemplified  la 
the  praftice  of  inoculation  of  the  fraallpox  :  but  to 
the  honour  of  the  Briti(h  phyfieians,  they  meafured 
n-v't  the  value  of  this  practice  by  the  meannefs  of  Its 
origin,  but  by  its  real  importance  and  utility;  they  pa- 
tronifcd  a  barbarous  difcovery   with  no  lefs  zeal  and 
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»-  aiTeftion  than  if  it  had  been  their  own.  Indeed  the 
whole  nation  might  be  faid  to  have  adopted  the  prac- 

""  tice  ;  tor  the  greateil  encouraged  it  by  becoming  ex- 
am^'lep,  and  the  wifeft  were  determined  by  the  general 
event  of  the  method. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  art  of  inoculating  the  fmall- 
pox,  as  well  as  the  time  and  place  in  which  it  was  per- 
foimed,  they  arc  equally  unknown  to  all  by  whom  the 
ptadict  is  adopted.  Accident  probably  gave  rife  to 
it.  Pylaiini  fays,  that  among  the  Turks  it  was  not 
attended  to  except  amongft  the  meaner  fort.  Dr  Ruf- 
ftl  informs  us  in  llK-Phi!olopHicalTranfadlions,  vol.lviil. 
p.  142  tliat  no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  any  of  the  an- 
cient Aiabian  medical  writers  that  are  known  in  Eu- 
rope;  and  the  pKyficians  who  are  natives  in  and  about 
Arabia,  alTert,  that  nothing  is  to  be  found  regarding 
it  in  any  of  thofe  of  a  more  modern  daf.  He  far- 
ther fays,  that  he  engaged  fome  of  his  learned  Turkifh 
friends  to  make  enquiry  ;  but  they  did  not  difcover 
any  thing  on  this  fubjeft  of  inoculation  either  in  the 
writings  of  phyficians,  hiftorians,  or  poets.  Until  the 
beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  all  the  accounts  we 
have  of  inoculating  the  fmall-pox  are  merely  tradition- 
al. The  filence  on  this  fubjciil:,  obftrvcd  amongll 
writers  in  the  countries  where  the  p-aftice  obtained, 
Dr  RufTcl  fuppofes,  with  great  probability,  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  phyficians  there  never  countenancing  or  en- 
gaging in  it.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  before  Py- 
larini's  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1701,  nor  yet 
for  feveral  years  after,  this  pradlice  is  not  noticed  by 
»ny  of  the  moil  inquifiiive  travellers.  On  this  Dr  Ruf- 
icl  very  jullly  obferves,  that  cuftoms,  the  moft  common 
in  dillant  countiies,  are  often  the  leaft  apt  to  attraCl 
the  obfervation  of  travellers,  who,  engaged  in  other 
purfuits,  muft  be  indebted  to  accident  for  the  know- 
ledge of  fuch  things  as  the  natives  feldom  talk  of,  upon 
the  belief  that  they  are  known  to  all  the  world. 

The  lirll  accounts  we  have  in  the  learned  world  con- 
cerning inoculation,  are  from  two  Italian  phyficians, 
viz.  Pylarini  and  Timoni,  whofe  letters  on  the  fi.b- 
jeft  may  be  fcen  in  the  Phllofoph.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  v. 
p.  37c,  &c.  The  firft  is  dated  A.  D.  1  701 ;  the  next 
is  dated  A.  D.  I  713.  Whether  our  inquiries  are  ex- 
tended abroad  or  confined  to  our  own  country,  inocu- 
lation hath  been  practifcd  under  one  mode  or  other 
lime  Immemorial ;  in  Great  Britain  and  its  adjacent 
iflcs  we  have  well  authenticated  accounts,  extending 
farther  backward  than  any  from  the  continent.  Dr 
Williams  of  Havcrfordwett,  who  wrote  upon  inocula- 
tion in  1725,  proves,  that  it  had  been  praflifed  in 
Wales,  thoujjh  in  a  form  lomewhat  diflcrcnt,  time  out 
of  mind.  Mr  Wiight,  a  furgeon  in  the  lame  place, 
fays,  that  buying  the  fmall  pox  is  both  a  common 
praftice,  and  of  long  fli.ndi/ig  in  that  neighbourhood. 
He  fays,  that  in  Pembrokefhire  there  arc  two  large 
villages  near  the  harbour  of  Mlltord,  more  famous  for 
this  cuftom  than  any  other,  viz.  St  Ifhmael's  and  Mar- 
loes.  The  old  inhabitants  of  thefe  villages  fay,  that 
it  hath  been  a  common  praftice  ;  and  that  e  ne  William 
Allen  of  St  Ifhrnacl's,  who  in  1721  was  90  years  of 
age,  declared  to  fome  perfons  of  good  fcnfe  and  inte- 
grity, that  this  prriftice  was  ufcd  all  his  time  ;  that  he 
V  cU  remembered  his  mother  telling  him,  that  it  was  a 
co^imon  practice   all  her  tirne,  and  tliat  the   got  the 
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fmall-pox  that  way;   fo  that  at  lead  we  go  back  160    Inotuli- 
years  or  more.  "°" 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  fome  of  the  adja-  * 
cent  ifles,  Dr  Alexander  Monro  fenior  informs  U3, 
that  the  cuilom  through  ages  palt  hath  been,  to  put 
their  children  to  bed  with  thofe  who  laboured  under  a 
favourable  fmall-pox,  and  to  tie  woriled  threads  about 
their  childrens  wrifts,  after  having  drav/n  them  through 
variolous  puftules. 

According  to  the  refult  of  Dr  RufTel's  inquiries, 
the  Arabians  affert,  that  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall- 
pox  has  been  the  common  cuftom  of  their  anceltors, 
and  that  they  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  as  ancient  as 
the  difeafe  itfelf.  It  is  remarkable,  that  buying  the 
fmall-po.x  Is  the  name  univeifally  applied  in  all  coun- 
tries to  the  method  of  procuring  the  difeafe  :  it  is 
true  that  there  are  other  terms ;  but  in  Wales  and 
Arabia,  as  well  as  many  other  countries,  this  is  the 
ufual  appellation.  From  the  famenefs  of  the  name, 
and  the  little  diverfity  obfcrvable  In  the  manner  of 
performing  the  operation,  it  is  probable  that  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation  in  thefe  countries  was  originallv  de- 
rived from  the  fame  fource.  From  its  cxtcnfive  fpread, 
it  is  probably  of  great  antiquity  too. 

In  the  year  1717,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
wife  of  the  E:v'.!;lilh  ambalfador  at  Conftantinople,  had 
her  fon  Inoculated  there  at  the  age  of  fix  years  ;  he 
had  but  few  puftules,  and  foon  recovered.  In  April 
1  72  I,  Inoculation  was  tuccefsfully  tried  011  feven  con- 
demned criminals  in  London,  by  permifllon  of  his  ma- 
jefty.  In  1722,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  had 
a  daughter  of  fix  years  old  inoculated  In  this  ifland  i 
foon  after  which,  the  children  of  the  royal  family  that 
had  not  had  the  fmall  pox  were  inoculated  with  fuc- 
cefs;  then  followed  fome  of  the  nobility,  and  the  prac- 
tice foon  prevailed.  And  here  we  date  the  comcnence- 
ment  of  inoculation  under  the  direction  of  art. 

From  the  example  of  the  royal  family  In  England,. 
the  practice  was  adopted  in  Germany,  particularly  in 
Hanover,  and  its  adjacent  countries. 

After  Mr  Maitland  had  fuccceded  with  thofe  he 
had  inoculated  In  and  about  London,  he  introduced 
the  practice  Into  Scotland  in  the  year  1726. 

Sweden  foon  followed  the  example  of  the  Britilh. 
RulTia  lately  engaged  one  of  our  principal  promoters 
and  improvers  of  this  art.  And  now  there  are  not 
many  countries  that  do  not  more  or  lefs  pratlife  it. 

Dijferent  Jtlo/ics  of  I NocvL.tr ion.  The  practice  of 
inoculation  having  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  world,, 
it  may  be  grateful,  at  lead  to  curlofity,  to  have  a  ge- 
neral account  of  the  different  modes  that  arc  and  have 
been  adopted  in  that  praclice. 

Inoculation  with  the  b!o(jd  of  variolous  patients  hath 
been  tried  without  effeft  :  the  variolous  matter  only 
produces  the  variolous  difeafe. 

The  application  of  the  variolous  matter  takes  place 
in  a  fcnfible  part  only ;  the  aftivlty  of  the  virus  Is  fuch, 
that  the  fmallell  atom,  though  imperceptible  to  any  of 
our  fenfcs,  conveys  the  difeafe  as  well  as  the  largell 
quantity.  Hence  the  moil  obvious  methad  is  the  prick 
of  a  needle  or  the  point  of  a  lancet  dipped  in  the  mat- 
ter  of  a  variolous  pullule. 

Cotton  or  thread  is  ufed,  that  is  prevIouOy  rubbed 
nith  powdered  variolous   fcabs  ;  this  thread  ie  drawi 
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Inociila-    with  a  needle  through  tiie  cutis,  but  not  left  in.   Thia 

"°!!L_i  '^  '^^  method  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.     The 

•  Indians   pafs   the   thread  on  the  outlide  of  the  hand, 

between  any  of  the  lingers,  or  between  the  fore-finger 

and  thumb.     The  Tfecffalian   women  inoculate  in  the 

forehead  and  cliin. 

Some  abrade  the  fcarffkin,  and  rub  in  the  powder- 
ed dry  fcabs  whicli  fall  from  the  puftules  of  patients 
with  the  fraall  pox. 

Many  of  the  Greek  women  make  an  oblique  punc- 
ture with  a  needle,  on  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the 
forehead,  on  each  cheek,  ihe  chin,  each  metacarpus, 
and  each  metatarfus  ;  then  drop  in  each  a  little  of  the 
pus  jull  taken  warm  from  a  patient,  and  brought  in  a 
i'ervant's  bofom.  Others  in  Greece  make  feveral  little 
wounds  with  a  needle  in  one,  two,  or  more  places,  in 
the  fl<in,  till  fome  drops  of  blood  enfue  ;  then  the 
operator  pours  a  drop  of  warm  pns  frefh  from  a  pu- 
Uule,  and  mixes  it  with  the  bload  as  it  iffues  out  ; 
then  the  wound  is  covered  by  fome  with  a  bandage, 
by  others  with  half  a  walnut  Ihell  placed  with  its 
concave  fide  over  each  orifice. 

The  Chinefe  convey  a  pellet  of  variolated  cotton, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  muik,  into  the  nollrils  of 
the  patient  ;  they  colledl  dry  puftules,  and  keep  them 
in  a  porcelain  bottle  well  corked;  and  when  they  ino- 
culate, they  mix  a  grain  of  mud':  with  diree  or  four 
grains  of  the  dry  fcales,  and  roll  them  in  cotton. 
This  method  may  be  called  Iriodoration. 

About  Bengal,  in  the  Eall  Indies,  the  perfon  who 
intends  to  be  inoculated,  having  found  a  hoiife  where 
there  is  a  good  fort  of  the  fmallpox,  goes  to  the  bed  of 
the  fick  perfon,  if  he  is  old  enough  ;  or  if  a  child,  to 
one  of  his  relations,  and  fpeaks  t©  him  as  follows  :  "  I 
am  come  to  buy  the  fmall-pox."  The  anfwet  is,  "  Buy 
if  you  pleafe."  A  fum  of  money  is  accordingly  given, 
and  one,  three,  or  five  puftules,  for  the  number  mull 
always  be  odd,  and  not  exceeding  five,  extratled  whole, 
and  full  of  matter.  Thefe  arc  immediately  rubbed  on 
the  ficin  of  the  outfide  of  the  hand  between  the  fore- 
-  '  finger  and  the  thumb  ;  and  this  fuflices  to  produce  the 
difeafe.  The  fame  cuftom  obtains  in  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  other  countries. 

Very  fimilar  to  the  cuftom  amongft  the  people  about 
Bengal,  &c.  is  that  in  Arabia,  where  on  fome  flefiiy 
part  they  make  feveral  punflures  with  a  needle  im- 
brued in  variolous  matter,  taken  from  a  puftule  of  a 
favourable  kind.  Here  they  buy  the  Imall-pox  too,  as 
follows  :  the  child  to  be  inoculated  carries  a  few  raifins, 
dates,  fugar-phims,  or  fuch  like  ;  and  fliowing  them 
to  the  child  from  whom  the  matter  is  to  be  taken, 
a(l<s  how  many  pocks  he  will  give  in  exchange  ?  The 
bargain  being  made,  they  proceed  to  the  operation  ; 
but  this  buying,  though  ftill  continued,  is  not  thought 
neceflary  to  the  fucctlsof  the  opeiation.  The  Arabs 
fay  that  any  fltfliy  part  is  proper  ;  but  generally  they 
infert  the  matter  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb 
Gii  the  outfide  of  the  hand. 

The  Georgians  infert  the  matter  on  the  fore-arm. 

The  Armenians  introduce  the  matter  on  the  two 
thighs.  In  Wales  the  practice  may  be  termed  infric- 
tion  of  the  fmallpox.  There  fome  of  the  dry  puftules 
are  procured  by  pmchafe,  and  are  rubbed  hard  upon 
ihe  naked  arm  or  leg. 

The  pradlice  in  fome  places  is  to  prick  the  ilcin  be- 


tween fome  of  the  fingers  by  means  of  two  fmall  needles  'not 
joined  to  one  another ;  and  after  having  rubbed  a  tir 
little  of  the    matter   on   the    fpot,  a  circle  is  made  by  ^ 

means  of  feveral  punfliires  of  tiie  bignels  of  a  common 
puftule,  and  matter  id  again  rubbed  over  it.  The  ope- 
ration is  finiihed  by  drefllngthe  wound  with  lint. — An- 
other cuftom  is  to  mix  a  little  of  the  variolous  matter 
with  fugar,  and  give  it  to  be  drank  in  any  agreeable 
liquor. 

Incifions  have  been  made  in  the  arms  and  legs,  and 
thread,  cotton,  or  lint,  previoully  dipped  in  the  vari- 
olous matter,  was  lodged  in  them.  The  practice  of 
fome  is  to  bathe  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  then  fe- 
cure  lint  dipped  in  the  variolous  matter  on  the  inftep, 
or  other  part  of  the  foot,  Vi-here  the  (liln  is  thin.  O- 
thcrs  apply  a  fmall  bllftcring  plafter  ;  and  when  the 
fcarf-lkin  is  elevated  and  flipped  off,  the  variolous  mat- 
ter is  applied  to  the  furface  of  the  true  fl<In,  and  con- 
fined there  by  a  little  lint  or  plafter.  Scratching  the 
fliin  with  a  pin  or  needle,  and  then  rubbing  the  part 
with  lint,  previoufly  dipped  in  variolous  mutter,  is  the 
cullom  in  fome  places. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  they  rub  fome  part 
of  the  flvin  with  frefh  matter,  or  dip  worfted  in  vario- 
lous matter,  and  tie  it  about  the  childrens  wrifts. 
They  obfervt,  that  If  frefii  matter  is  applied  a  few  days 
fucceffively,  the  infefilon  is  more  certain  than  by  one 
application. 

ObjcBions  to  Inoculation  aiifwered.  I.  "  It  is  not 
lawful." 

In  anfwer  to  this,  the  Scriptures  af!-:.  Is  it  lawful 
to  fave  life,  or  to  deftroy  it  ?  Luke  vi.  9.  And  as  it 
is  a  difficulty  with  many  ferious  people,  whether  to 
admit  of  this  praftlce  or  not,  this  objeiiion  ftiould  be 
confidcred  in  a  religious  view.  We  fhould  in  this  cafe 
remember,  that  as  the  fall  of  man  brought  the  danger 
of  diftafes  into  the  world,  fo  to  evade,  oppofe,  or  de- 
ftroy it,  is  not  only  his  right,  but  duty,  if  in  his 
power.  And  if  events  imply  the  caufe,  a  long  run  of 
uninterrupted  fuccefs  implies  an  efficacious  remedy. 
Though  fome  die  under  this  management,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  prove  the  lawfulnefs  of  a  remedy,  that  it  is 
proper  for  and  has  by  experience  been  found  in  moft 
cafes  efteflual  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  ufed.  When 
danger  furrounds  us,  no  conduft  is  more  proper  than 
to  Inquire  into  and  pnrfue  the  means  of  tfcape.  To 
neglect  our  fafety  is  to  fink  below  the  brutes,  wlio  by 
inftlnft  avoid  the  evils  to  which  they  are  expofed.  In- 
oculation is  a  means  of  faving  life  in  many  inftances, 
and  of  moderating  the  feverity  of  afflittlon  in  more. 
Wilfully  then  to  negleA  the  means  of  faving  hfe  is  to 
be  guilty  of  rriurder. 

II.  "  It  is  biinging  a  diftemper  on  ourfelves,  and  fo 
ufurping  the  facred  prerogative  of  God." 

I.  As  to  the  firll  part  of  this  objection,  if  by  di- 
ftempers  are  meant  ficknefs  and  pain,  that  is  prac^ifcd 
daily  in  other  inftances,  in  concurrence  with  the  Scrip- 
ture dittatf,  "u/z.  of  two  evils  chocfe  the  leaf'.  But 
the  fuppofition  of  objediors  in  this  inflance  is  not  alto- 
gether true.  Fof  by  inoculation,  a  difeafe  is  not  pro- 
perly faid  to  be  communicated.  It  only  excites  and 
frees  us  from  one,  which,  though  latent,  is  aheady  in 
us:  or  (which  in  cffeft  is  the  fame)  inoculation,  by  an  ad- 
vantageous mode  of  infeftlng,  &c.  frees  the  patient  in 
all  inftances  from  the  ufual  difriculties  of  the  difeafe  ; 
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faves  the  life  of  mod  who  fubmit  to  it  ;  and  with  the 
natuvai  fmall-pox  it  dcft'-oys  that  diipof.tion  in  the  bo- 
"  dy,  without  which  the  dileafe  cannot  take  place.  It 
is  owned  that  fomt  hazard  attends  it :  it  is  fometimes 
mortal,  and  indeed  it  is  fit  it  fhonld  be  fo  :  it  is  gene- 
rally fuccefsfiil,  that  encourages  us  to  proceed  :  it  lome- 
timcs,  though  rarely  /ails  ;  hence  we  are  cautious  and 
careful,  and  led  to  aCt  with  a  dependence  on  Him  to 
whom  belong  the  iffues  from  death. 

2.  Refpe&ing  the  offence  given  to  God  ;  a  reliance 
on  Providence  does  not  imply  that  we  are  not  to  pre- 
vent or  oppofe  the  evils  which  we  forefee,  and  which 
we  have  in  our  power  to  guard  againll  by  prudent  pre- 
cautions. Would  thefc  objeftors,  in  other  inftances, 
rcfule  the  means  of  leffening  the  malignancy  and  dan- 
ger of  dileafe,  than  which  the  praftice  of  inoculation 
is  no  more  ?  Let  thefe  fcrupulous  perfons  fay,  whether, 
when  God  permits  the  dllcovery  of  preferving  ourfelves 
from  an  impending  evil,  he  forbids  our  availing  our- 
felves of  that  difcoveiy  ?  If  our  Maker  offers  us  a  re- 
medy, it  is  offending  him  to  rejedt  it. 

III.  "  The  decrees  of  God  have  fixed  the  commif- 
fion  of  every  difeafe,  and  our  precautions  cannot  pre- 
vent what  he  hath  determined." 

However  tiue  it  is  that  our  days  arc  determined, 
&c.  yet  it  is  God's  revealed  will,  and  not  his  fecitt  pur- 
pofes,  which  we  are  to  regard  as  the  rule  of  duty.  God 
has  required  of  us  to  have  a  tender  regard  to  our  lives  ; 
and  thofe  who  dllobey  him  herein  are  guilty  of  a  de- 
gree of  felf-murder,  and  will  never  be  acquitted  of  that 
guilt  by  the  fecret  determination  of.J^eaven  concern- 
ing them.  Befides,  God  who  has  ordained  the  end, 
has  alfo  determined  the  means  leading  to  it.  St  Paul, 
in  his  dangerous  voyage,  had  a  fpecial  revelation  to 
affure  him,  that  all  who  were  with  him  fhould  efcape  ; 
and  yet  wheii  the  feamen  weie  getting  out  of  the  ihip, 
he  declares  that  if  they  did  not  ftay  iu  it  they  could 
not  be  faved,  Adts  xxvil.  3 1 .  God  purpofed  to  preferve 
them  in  the  way  whereby  they  wercalterwards  delivered. 

IV.  "  We  (hould  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come." 
If  inoculation  is  in   its  own   nature  a  moral  evil,   it 

certainly  fliould  be  rejeCled,  liowever  great  its  advan- 
tages may  fetm  to  be.  The  piofpeCl  of  relief  from 
any  calamity  in  life  (hould  not  tempt  us  to  offend  God. 
But  thofe  who  make  this  objection  proceed  on  a  mif- 
take.  Their  principle  is  true  with  regard  to  moral 
evil,  but  is  not  fo  when  applied  to  phyfical.  It  is  cer- 
tainly lawful  to  pull  down  a  houfe  to  fave  a  great 
number  from  being  burnt  ;  this  is  a  phyfical  evil,  which 
can  hardly  take  place  without  fome  degree  of  moral 
evil  ;  and  many  other  inllances  may  be  pointed  out, 
where,  for  a  gi eater  good,  a  leffer  ill  is  fubmitted  to. 
And  is  the  fmall  ill  induced  by  inoculation  to  be  com- 
pared with  all  thofe  evils  which  are  tolerated  and  autho- 
lifcd  by  all  laws  ? 

V.  "  The  patient  may  die  ;  and  then  his  lad  mo- 
ments are  diltieffed,  and  the  future  reflediions  of  his 
friends  are  grievous." 

This  objection  leads  many  to  decline  the  praftice  of 
inoculation,  even  when  they  allow  the  theory  of  it  to 
be  reafonable.  They  hope  to  efcape  the  diftemper  iu 
the  natural  way,  and  they  have  fears  of  dying  in  this; 
and  thus  they  are  pi  evented  from  going  into  it.  But 
they  (hould  confider  what  grounds  they  have  for  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  and  what  is  to  be  advanced  to 


balance  the  account,  by  examining   the  different  de-     Inocula- 
grees   of  probability  that  attend  their  hopes  and  fears       ^°" 
in  the  ufe  or  negleft  of  inoculation.     Dying  is  a  fcri-  • 

0U8  thing  :  but  if  inoculation  be  a  probable  and  law- 
ful means  of  preferving  life  in  a  time  of  danger,  it  is 
a  duty  to  comply  with  it;  and  what  more  peaceful 
reflection  than  to  die  in  the  way  of  duty  ? 

VI.  "  Fear  is  a  dangerous  palTion  in  the  fmall-pox; 
but  inoculation  increafes  the  caufes  of  fear,  by  leffen- 
ing our  faith  and  trull  in  G  )d." 

When  the  fmall-pox  is  left  to  nature,  fuch  are  its 
ravages,  that  not  to  fear  would  be  to  fink  beneath 
humanity  :  its  confequences  are  too  grievous  to  be 
treated  with  negled.  But  experience  manifefts  the 
fafety  that  attends  receiving  the  dikafe  by  inoculation  ; 
it  is  thcre(ore  fo  far  a  remedy  to  that  jull  fear  which 
enhances  the  danger  when  the  difeafe  is  left  to  itfclf. 
As  to  faith  in  God,  none  is  delirable  but  that  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  Scripture  ;  and  a  dlfrcgard  to 
calam.ities  and  dangers  is  never  the  effeft  of  that. 
Inoculation  is  a  means  of  fafety  ;  and  it  is  as  ra- 
tional to  conclude,  that  our  lives  (liould  be  prefcrved 
without  eating  and  drinking,  as  that  we  (liall  be  deli- 
vered from  danger  without  a  prudent  care  for  our  own 
fafety.  We  are  to  depend  on  the  cart  of  Providence 
only  in  the  way  of  duty.  To  boaft  of  courage  and 
trull  in  God,  while  we  omit  the  means  of  efcaping 
danger  which  furrounds  us,  is  not  faith,  but  pre- 
fumption.  Thus,  when  inoculation  becomes  a  pro- 
bable means  by  which  to  fave  life,  it  is  a  prefumption, 
and  not  trull,  to  negleft  it. 

VII.  "  Inoculation  does  not  exempt  from  future  in- 
feftion." 

If  by  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  the  fame  difeafe 
is  produced,  the  fame  effeds  may  be  expefted  from  it 
when  artificially  produced  as  in  the  natural  way.  It  is 
iucoiiccivable,  that  a  contagious  fubftance,  the  very 
femiual  matter  of  the  fmall-pox,  fiiould  propagate,  in- 
(ttad  of  its  own,  another  difeafe.  De  Haeu  is  an  a- 
cute  phyfician,  and  was  a  violent  oppofer  of  inocu- 
lating the  fmall-pox  ;  but  he  never  fuppofed  that  the 
matter  of  the  fmall-pox  will  produce  any  difeafe  but 
itfelf.  Obfervalion  alone  determined  the  opinion,  that 
the  natural  fmall-pox  does  not  attack  a  fecond  time  : 
the  lame  Hands  good  in  favour  of  the  artificial  difeafe. 
And  to  this  numberhfs  trials  have  been  made  without 
efteft,  to  reinfect  thofe  in  whom  the  fmall-pox  had 
taken  place  by  inoculation. 

VIII.  "  Other  difeafes  are  communicated  with  the 
matter  of  the  fmall-pox,  by  inoculating  it." 

That  careleffnefs  or  wiltulnefs  in  the  operator  may 
in  fome  inftances  give  caufe  for  this  objtftion  is  true  ; 
but  that  by  the  matter^of  a  variolous  pullule,  any  other 
difeafe  hath  been  conveyed,  is  yet  to  be  proved.  As- 
the  confluent  and  malignant  Imall-pox  have  not  yet 
been  obferved  to  produce  their  own  degree  and  mode, 
tif  this  difteniper  when  infufcd  by  inoculation,  it  is 
fcarcely  conceiveable  that  they  fhould  tranfrait  another 
difeafe  effentially  different.  The  venereal  difeafe  is 
known  to  be  as  communicable  as  any  ;  yet  feveral  have 
been  inoculated  from  patients  labouring  under  confi- 
derable  degrees  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  no  ill  con- 
fequences  ever  yet  were  known  to  follow,  none  to  give 
the  lead  lufpicion  of  the  kind.  If  the  variolous  mat-- 
tet  may  convey  another  difeafe  in  the  artificial,  it  may. 
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do  the  fame  in  the  natural  way  ;  ami  even  then,  ad- 
vantage is  attendant  on  inoculation,  for  we  can  choofe 
a  healthy  perfon  to  take  the  infeftion  from  ;  but  no 
inftance  of  the  kind  hath  ever  occurred. 

IX.  "  Perhaps  the  difeafe  may  never  attack  in  the 
natural  way." 

Such  objeftors  fhould  be  informed,  that  this  diftem- 
per  cannot  be  given  to  one  who  never  would  have  it 


The  mod  plaiifible  objeftor  on  this  account  is  Dr 
Raft,  of  Lyons,  in  France.  7rom  his  review  of  the 
bills  of  mortality  in  and  about  London,  he  obferves, 
"  that  more  have  died  by  the  fmallpox  in  London, 
fince  the  introduftion  of  inoculation,  than  in  the  fame 
time  preceding  that  period,  in  confequence  of  the 
difeafe  thereby  being  more  univerfally  extended  and 
propagated."     But   to  this,   Dr  Lettfom  mod  fatif- 


tnocul, 

tiun 

V— 


for  they  only  who  are  fufceptible  of  it  can  take  it  by     faftorily  repHee,  "  That  the  late  increafe   of  burials 


inoculation,  as  is  evident  from  numerous  experiments 
made  to  verify  this  faft.  Again,  the  fmall-pox  may  be 
faid  to  be  general  ;  fo  few  there  are  who  are  exempted 
from  it,  that  they  can  hardly  be  confidered  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  law  :  it  is  therefore  worth  while 
to  inoculate,  firft,  to  afcertain  the  fafety  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  difeafe  ;  and,  fecondly,  on  account  of 
the  general  advantages  of  this  pradlice,  in  cafe  he 
Should  be  fufceptible  of  the  infection.  On  this  fubjeft 
Dr  Jurin  hath  inferted  an  ingenious  paper  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  TranfaAions  ;  in  which  he  obferves,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exaft  number  who  die  with- 
out having  the  fmallpox  ;  but  that,  of  all  the  children 
that  ait  born,  there  will  fome  time  or  other  die  of  the 
fmall  pox  one  in  fourteen  ;  and  that  of  perfons  of  all 


cannot  depend  upon  the  praftice  of  inoculation,  un- 
der  which,   though  it  is   a   rare   thing  to  hear  of  a 
fatal   cafe,   but  rather  upon   the  innovation   introdu- 
ced in  the  treatment  of  the   natural  fmall-pox  of  ex- 
poling  the    patients  to  the   open  air,  and  a  lefs  re- 
ferved   intercoutfe  amongfl  the  community.     Add  to 
this  the    improvements    in    medicine    in    various   in- 
ftances,  the  police  of  the  city,  &c.  which  by  prefer- 
vingmany  lives  occafion  more  fubjefta  for  the  fmail-pox, 
and  confequently  a  proportional  increafe  of  deaths  by 
this  difeafe,  many  of  thofe  who   are  preferved  by  the 
above  named  improvements  not  being  favoured   with 
the  advantage  of  inoculation.     Bifides  the  care  taken 
in  and  about  London  to  prevent  inconvenience  from 
inoculation,  &c.  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  the  in- 


ages  taken  ill  of  the  fmall-pox,  there  will  die  thereby     creafing  acceffion  of  young  perfons  to  the  capital  from 


two  in  eleven.  From  a  table  of  burials  it  appears,  that 
in  Edinburgh  and  St  Cuthbert's  pari(h,  during  ten 
years,  about  one-tenth  of  the  dead  were  killed  by  the 
■fmall  pox.  Farther,  as  it  cannot  be  known  that  any 
individual  is  exempted  from  the  fmall-pox,  his  hazard 
of  dying  of  that  diftemper,  being  made  up  of  the  ha- 
zard of  having  it,  and  the  hazaid  of  dying  of  it  if  he 
has  it,  will  be  exaftly  the   fame,  wz.   that  of  one  in 


the  country,  eafily  accounts  for  the  increafe  of  19 
deaths  in  1000  more  than  formerly  happened."  See 
a  Defence  of  Inoculation,  in  Dr  Lettfom's  Medical  Me- 
moirs. 

XIL  "  The  ^rz&.[ce  of  inoculation  comes  from  the 
devil." 

The  beft  anfwets  to  this  feem  to  be,  firft,  that  ca- 
villtrs  will  never   ceafe  from    objefting  ;    and  oppofi- 


eight  or  nine  (whether  the  proportion  of  mankind  that     lions  will  be  made  as  long  as  there  are  men  of  wit  to 


el'cape  having  the  fmall-pox  be  great  or  fmall).  In 
inquiry  from  houfc  to  houfe  for  the  number  of  people 
■with  the  fmall  pox,  in  feveral  towns,  during  one  year, 
it  appeared  that  near  one  in  five  died  who  had  them  ; 
and  that  of  eighty- two  perfons  who  were  inoculated 
in  tlitfc  places  in  the  fame  year,  not  one  died. 

X.  "  It  requires  much  thought  to  know  what  we 
fliould  do  with  regard  to  inoculation." 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  abfurdity  of  this  objeftion,  and 
of  complaining  that  confideration  is  a  burden  when  it 
is  necelTary  for  the  prefervation  of  life,  it  may  fuffice 
to  point  out,  that  a  facred  writer  tells  us,  that  "  a  pru- 
dent man  forefeeth  the  evil,  and  hideth  himfelf ;  but 
fools  pals  on  and  are  punilhed." 

XI.  "   It  endangers  others." 

Since  very  few  of  mankind  now  efcape  the  fmall- 
pox, it  mult  fooner  or  later  come  to  every  place; 
theitfore,  if  it  be  true  in  faft  that  a  much  greater  num- 
ber lofe  their  lives  by  the  natural  than  by  the  artificial 
infection,  it  is  of  more  fcrvice  to  introduce  the  fmall- 
pox in  a  favourable  way  and  feafon,  than  pafTively  to 
allow  it  to  deftroy  multitudes.  As  to  fpreading 
thf  difeafe  by  introducing  inoculation,  it  is  but  of  little 
confequence;  for  inoculating  where  the  difeafe  does  not 
already  cxill,  is  differently  circumftanced  from  this 
pradiice,  where  it  already  prevails  in  the  natural  way  ; 
the  quantity  of  the  circumambient  contagion  is  lets, 
or  the  fame  extent  of  atmofphere  is  lefs  impregnated 
with  the  infectious  principles  from  inoculated  patients, 
than  when  it  naturally  prevails,  or  the  fame  number 
of  people  received  it  in  the  natural  way. 
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devile,  or  of  fophiilry  to  invent.  Secondly,  that  Job 
was  afflifted  by  the  devil  with  the  fmall-pox,  is  not  a 
known  faft.  Thirdly,  that  if  by  what  is  faid  the 
principal  objeftions  are  removed,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
rcafonable  and  the  religious  will  be  enabled  to  approve 
themfelves  to  God  in  the  praftice  of  inoculation.  See  a 
dlfcuflion  of  moft  of  the  preceding  objeflions  in  an  ex- 
cellent pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Inoculation  impartially 
confidered,  and  proved  to  be  confillent  with  Reafon 
and  Revelation,"  by  the  Rev.  Mr  David  Some,  pil- 
blifhed  by  Dr.  Doddridge  in  1750. 

Advantages  of  Inocul.^tion.  Though  no  difeafe, 
after  it  is  fcrmed,  baffles  the  powers  of  medicine  more 
than  the  fmall-pox,  yet  more  may  be  done  before-hand 
to  render  this  difeafe  favouiable  than  in  any  other  we 
know.  The  artificial  method  of  producing  the  fmall- 
pox hath  almoll  Itripped  it  of  its  teirors  ;  in  general, 
hath  rendered  its  afpeftniild,  its  progrcfs  uniform,  and 
nearly  without  hazard  to  the  patient. 

Mr  Madge,  in  his  Diflertation  on  the  inoculated 
Small-pox,  enumerates  the  following  fources  of  danger 
from  this  difeafe,  viz.  i.  The  patient's  conftitution. 
2.  The  propenfity  of  the  patirnt  to  be  infefted. 
1,.  The  manner  or  mode  of  the  infeftion  being  com- 
municated. 4.  The  conllitution  of  the  air  at  the  time 
of  infeftion.  And  it  is  the  advantage  of  mora/ff/zon, 
if  prudently  condufted,  almoll  totally  to  exempt  its 
fubjefts  from  the  difadvantages  attendant  on  thefe 
fources. 

"  Refpefting  the  habit  of  body,  or  (late  of  the 


Tvatient's  conllitution  at  the  time  of  infeftion. 
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Conftitutlonal  or  habitual  difeafes,  in  general,  do 
not  interfere  with  the  courfe  of  the  fmall-pox,  whether 
in  its  natural  or  its  artificial  progrefs  ;  fuch  as  fcorbu- 
tic  eruptions  on  the  fl<in,  ftrumous  complaints,  itch, 
fcabby  eruptions,  excoriated  ears,  &c.  The  variolous 
poifon  is  therefore  a  thing  Jul  generis,  and  noways 
affefted  by  thefe  taints  of  the  juices,  or  what  is  ufually 
called  a  bad  habit  of  body  ;  or  at  leaft  fo  inconfidera- 
bly,  as  not  to  deprive  fuch  patients  of  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  Inoculalion.  But  the  cafe  is  much  reverfed 
with  rcfpeft  to  fome  accidtntal  difeafes.  E.  gr.  If  on 
the  attack,  of  the  fmall-pox,  the  habit  or  its  attending 
circumftances  tend  to  inflammation,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  a  putrid  acrimony,  the  eruptive  fever  in  thefe 
aggravated  ilates  will  load  the  body  with  variolous 
matter,  or  produce  puftules  of  a  very  unfavourable 
kind  ;  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  (not  to  enumerate  more) 
the  patient  will  moft  probably  be  fevertly  affefted 
But  inoculated  fubjefts  may  be  inftded  when  the 
conflitution  is  in  the  bed  condition  to  combat  with 
the  difeafe  ;  if  either  of  thofe  indifpofitions  are  atten- 
dant, or  any  other  which  ufually  endangers,  they  may 
foon  be  retrained  or  removed. 

2.  "  The  different  degrees  of  propenfity  in  the  pa- 
tient, at  different  times,  to  be  infefted." 

That  different  quantities  of  matter  are  produced  in 
different  perfons  in  the  procefs  of  the  difeafe,  we  find 
true  in  faft  ;  and  there  is  the  ftrongefl  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that,  previous  10  infeflion,  the  quantity  of  the 
variolous  matter,  or  rather  that  principle  in  the  confli- 
tution which  eventually  produces- it,  ebbs  and  flow's,  is 
more  or  lefs  vigorous  at  different  times  in  t!ie  fame 
fubjefl,  under  various  combinations  of  circumflances. 
The  inllances  are  not  uncommon,  where  the  patient 
who  hath  withdood  at  one  time  all  the  ordinary  means 
of  infeflion,  nay,  who  hath  indutlriou'ly,  but  ineffec- 
tually, fought  it;  yet  at  another  hath  had  a  fmall-pox 
fo  malignant  in  appearace  and  effeft,  that  the  whole 
body  hath  been  cun\erted  into  an  offenfive  variolous 
putiefcence.  If  the  deefree  of  propenfity  to  receive  in- 
feftion  was  always  the  fame,  it  would  be  inconceivable 
that  any  one  could  pafs  unaffected  when  the  fmall  pox 
became  epidemic.      From   whatever  caufes,   however, 


where  the  fmall-pox  has  been  epidemic,  have  prefently 
after  been  feized  with  this  diforder.  Events  of  this 
kind  are  fo  common,  as  to  have  given  rife  to  the  ill 
grounded  opinion,  that  any  change  of  air  is  hazardous 
to  thofe  who  have  not  had  the  fmall  pox.  If  at  a  time 
when  the  propenfity  to  be  affefted  is  the  greateft, 
there  fliould  be  a  concurrence  of  thofe  ftates  of  the 
conflitution  above  noticed,  how  aggravated  will  the 
condition  of  the  patient  be  ! 

Refpefting  the  evafion  of  thefe  inconveniences  by 
i  not  Illation,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  the  propenfity 
to  the  difeafe  differs  at  different  times  in  the  fame  fub- 
je6l,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  diforder  is 
produced  by  downright  violence,  when  there  fubfills  la 
the  patient  but  little  of  that  peculiarity  of  conflitution 
fo  effential  to  the  produdion  of  the  difeafe  (and  fo 
general,  when  the  fmallpox  is  epidemical),  or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  when  the  body  is  indifpofed  to  be  poifon- 
ed.  This  confideration,  peculiai  to  the  difeafe  when 
artificially  produced,  appears  to  be  the  true  caufe  of 
the  fmall  quantity  of  pocky  nratter,  and  that  general 
fcarcity  of  pudules,  when  compared  to  the  natural 
fmall-pox,  which  has  ever  accompanied  inoculation,  and 
is  one  of  the  grand  advantages  of  the  difcovery.  Far- 
ther, as  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  this  pic- 
penfity  is  the  greatell  when  there  is  an  epidemic  con- 
flitution of  the  air  which  favours  the  produdlion  of  the- 
difeafe;  and  if  it  be  as  probable  that  the  feverity- or 
mildnefs  of  the  dileafe  depends  in  a  good  degree  upon; 
the  greater  or  leffer  propenfity  of  the  fubjeft  to  be  in- 
ftfted  ;  it  will  certainly  be  an  eligible  flep  not  to  brino-. 
on  the  diforder  by  inoculation  during  the  continuance 
of  an  evidently  prevailing  tendency  to  the  difeafe. 
Prudence  in  this  cafe  directs  us  to  take  advantage  of. 
the  abfence  of  fuch  a  prevailing  tendency,  when  all: 
the  benefits  of  inoculation  may  be  fecuied  ;  and  not  to 
delay  the  operation,  till  fuch  a  conllitution  of  air  pre- 
vails, as  at  once  makes  the  operation  neceffary,  and  de- 
prives it  of  fome  of  its  advantages.  To  conclude,  we= 
may  add  to  this  confideration,  that  by  the  praftice  of 
expofure  to  cold,  the  violence  of  the  eruptive  fever  is^ 
fo  far  moderated,  as  to  prevent  its  forming  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  variolous  matter,  which,  in  a  violent? 
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this  propenfity    may    arife,  it  is  moft  reafonable  to  af-     and  unreltrained  flafe,  it  would  do,  by  afnmilacino-  ths 


fert,  that  the  incrtafe  or  decieafe  of  this  principle 
takes  place  according  as  the  fmall-pox  is  epidemic  or 
not.  During  the  continuance  of  any  contagious 
epidemic  difeafe,  we  always  find  that  thofe  conftitu- 
tions  which  are  moft  congenial  with  that  charafter,  are 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  correfpondent  difteraper. 
And  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  when  the  con- 
ftitu;ion  of  a  perfon  not  paft  the  fmall-pox  is  mofl 
faturated  with  the  variolous  principle,  he  is  then  more 
particularly  fubjeft  to  infe&Ion.  Again,  it  is  not  on- 
ly undoubted,  that  the  variolous  principle  fubfifts  In 
the  conftitutions  of  perfons  not  paft  the  fmall-pox, 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  part  of  this  principle 
is  produced  by  the  eruptive  fever,  and  the  reft  of  the 
variolous  procefs.  Agreeably  to  what  hath  been  faid, 
we  find,  that  during  the  epidemic  tendency,  thofe  who 
have  not  paffed  the  difeafe,  are  more  open  to  conta- 
gion than  in  other  conftitutions  of  air,  when  the  fmall- 
pox  is  not  epidemic,  and  is  confequently  a  rare  difeafe. 
Many  who  hivs  efcapcd  infection  from  inoculation  and 
•ther  means  of  contagion,  on  removal  into  a  fituation 
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juices  of  the  conflitution  into  the  nature  of  the   vario-- 
lous  poifon. 

3.  "The   manner  or  mode  of  the   Infeftion   being- 
communicated." 

In  the  natural  fmall-pox,   the  difeafe  may  be   pro- 
duced  by  accidental  contagion,  or  an    epidemic  influ- 
ence.    Dr  Mead  fays,  that  the  air  of  this  climate  ne- 
ver produces  the  plague,   fmallpox,  or  meafles ;  and' 
Dr  Arbuthnot    fays,    that   the  plague    itfclf  may    be- 
generated  by  fome  quality  in  the  air,  without  any  con- 
tagion.     Be  thele  opinions  as  they  may,  it  is  evident 
that  contagion  is  fometimes  fo  languid,  that  it  requires- 
the  agency  of  other  caufes  to  give  it  aftlvity,  fo  as  to 
produce  the  tribe  of  difeafes  to  which  it  belongs,  and> 
which  without   this  agency   would   never  be  brought 
forth  ;   and   though  the  ftrongeft   epidemic  tendency- 
may  not  in   Europe  create  the  fmall  pox,  without  the- 
concurrence  of  contagious  fomes,  yet  there  is,  by  the 
agency  of  the   former,  fuch  an   aheration  made,  and^- 
propenfity  brought  on  the  animal  juices,   as  is  cfTen-' 
tially  neceffary  to  continue  the  exitlcnce  of  the  difeafe. 
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*lrocu]a  \'arioloi!S  contagion  producfs  its  effects liy  the  aftual 
'""•  application  of  its  poifon,  either  externally,  through 
the  medium  of  the  fl<in  ;  or  internally,  to  the  gullet, 
ftomach,  and  guts,  in  the  aft  of  deglutition;  or  laftly, 
to  the  lungs,  in  the  aft  of  refpiralion.  Though  there 
may  be  a  pofiible  admiffiun  of  the  polfonous  miafmala 
into  the  conftitution  through  the  Ikin,  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  abforption;  yet  the  poifon  very  feldom,  if  ever, 
exerts  its  influence  upon  the  habit  in  this  manner  : 
polTibly  by  a  local  adlual  appHcation  of  the  grofs  mat- 
ter lodgtd  in  the  cluaths,  or  otherivife  conveyed,  the 
diftemper  may  fometimes  be  produced  by  a  kind  of 
inoculation,  and  then  the  difader  will  probably  be  fa- 
vourable. But  when  the  poifon,  in  a  more  dilute  ftate, 
only  floats  in  or  impregnates  the  air,  it  feldom  enters 
the  pores  of  the  fcin  and  poifons  by  way  of  abforp- 
tion ;  for  the  degrees  of  aiSivity  in  which  this  power  is 
exerted,  are  moll  probably  in  proportion  to  the  aids 
the  conilitutlcn  may  (land  in  need  of  from  it.  How- 
ever, it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  ordinary  mode 
of  infection  is  by  the  lungs,  which  from  their  llrudture 
they  are  well  calculated  to  receive,  to  entangle,  and  to 
retain.  -Wlien  either  the  lungs  or  the  ftomach  are 
firft  infedted  by  the  infcflious  effluvia,  it  is  moft  reafon- 
able  to  believe,  that  thefe  noble  parts.,  together  with  tlie 
fauces,  glottis,  wind- pipe,  and  gullet,  will  frequently 
labour  under  a  greater  load  of  pullules  than  the  ex- 
ternal furface  of  the  body  :  for  it  is  obferved,  that 
when  the  patient  is  infefted  -artificially,  the  parts 
to  which  the  .poifon  is  applied  fiitfer  in  a  greater  de- 
giee  than  the  more  diftant ;  and  that  the  circumjacent 
liiin,  to  fome  extent,  is  filled  with  puftules.  From  this 
,  particular  application  of  the  morbid  matter  to  the 
fauces,  &c.  it  is  probable,  that  the  large  difcharge  of 
faliva,  &c.  arifes,  which  charafterizes  the  confluent 
fmallpox  in  adults;  and  as  children  fwallow  this  fali- 
va, it  excites  a  diarrhtea,  which  in  them  anfwers  to  the 
fpitting  in  ihofe  m.ore  aged.  When  the  internal  parts 
are  opprtfled  with  pullules,  there  is  no  interval  be- 
tween the  eiuptive  and  the  futf.quent  fymptomatic 
fever;  and  the  fullering  which  the  patient  labours  un- 
der from  a  generally  inflamed  /l<in,  heightened  by  the 
diftafed  condition  of  the  nobler  parts,  perpetuates  the 
firft  fever.  This  informs  us  that  all  is  not  fo  well 
■within  as  otherwife  the  external  appearances  might 
Iiave  induced  us  to  believe  ;  but  that  the  nobler  parts 
are  rendered  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  life,  at  leall  are 
labouring  and  lagging  behind  in  the  procefs,  fo  that 
they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  apparent  flate  of  the 
difeafe  »n  the  furface  of  the  body  :  this  fome  have 
fuppofed  to  be  the  true  general  caufe  of  the  fecondary 
•fever,  under  which  the  patient,  if  he  fiuks,  dies  peri- 
pneumonic.  Thefe  confequences  frequently  attend  the 
infection  received  in  the  natural  way  ;  and  if,  fuperadded 
to  thefe,  the  unhappy  fituation  of  thofe  defcribed  un- 
der the  firfl;  and  fecond  fources  of  danger  attends  the 
patient,  the  diforder  will  be  proportionably  aggravated, 
and  the  chance  of  life  leflened. 

But  here  again  'inoculation  relieves :  for  by  this  mode 
the  virus  is  applied  to  the  external  furface  of  the  body, 
fo  that  the  whole  conftitution  (excepting  the  part  im- 
mediately furrounding  the  wound)  being  affefted  uni 
.ibrmly,  the  proccfc  of  the  dileafe  is  regularly  carried 
«n  ;  and  the  nobler  parts  not  being  particularly  affe(Sl- 
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ed  by  a  partial  application  of  the  variolous  foraes  to  In 
their  furface,  have  no  diftrefs  to  proclaim  by  a  fecon-  ' 
dary  fever,  which  therefore  is  fcarcely  ever  feen  in  ino-  "" 
culated  patients. 

4.  "  The  conftitution  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  in- 
feclion." 

A  powerful  fource  of  difEculty  and  danger  in  the 
natural  fm all  pox  is,  the  malignant  influence  of  the 
air  at  fome  feafons,  and  particularly  if  it  happens  at  the 
time  of  receiving  the  infefLion.  If  this  concurs  with 
one  or  more  of  the  other  fources,  how  dreadful  the  de- 
vaftation  !  Whether  this  conftitution  of  the  air  pro- 
duces its  deleterious  efledls  by  heightening  the  natu- 
ral malignity  of  the  infecling  poifon,  or  ads  on  the 
conftitution  itfelf  fo  as  to  render  the  elfefts  of  conta- 
gion mere  peculiarly  fatal,  the  confequencc  of  this  rtatc 
of  the  air  is  the  fame.  Thtf  gcneiai  charaiters  of  a 
morbid  ftate  of  the  air  are  the  inflainmstory  and  pu- 
trid; and  it  is  uniformly  obferved,  that  whenever  a 
perfon  is  attacked  with  a  fever  under  either  of  thefe 
prevailing  difpofuions,  it  never  fails  to  imprcfs  its 
characler  upon  the  difeafe. 

But  here  alfo  inoailaticn  affords  the  moft  benign  in- 
fluence. The  judicicus  praftitioner  does  not  expcfe 
liis  patient  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  an  air  that  can 
(lamp  its  baneful  charafter  on  the  fmallpox,  but 
choofes  the  feafon  bell  calculated  for  the  fafety  and 
welfare  of  his  patient;  and  hence  we  rarely  fee  the  in- 
fluence of  this  evil  fource  attendant  on  the  artificial 
difeafe. 

Having  feen,  that  from  the  influence  of  one  or  more 
of  thefe  tour  fources  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  that 
from  their  union  will  refult  a  natural  fmall-pox,  com- 
plicated with  horrors  not  lefs  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
plague;  how  ineftimable  mull  appear  that  favour  of 
Providence,  by  which  we  are  freed  frcm  the  formi- 
dable attendants  of  this  difeafe,  viz.  inoeulalion,  by 
which  the  diforder  is  rendered  mild,  and  in  general  lefs 
hazardous  than  a  common  cold  ! 

From  attention  to  the  above  fources  of  ill  in  the 
natural  fmallpox,  we  perceive  with  fufEcient  fatisfac- 
tion  the  many  inftances  of  relief  and  iccurity  which 
generally  we  avail  ourfclves  of  by  inoeulalion  ;  a  part  of 
which  we  have  feen,  and  a  few  others  follow. 

1.  As  already  obferved,  it  faves  the  lives  cf  moft 
who  arc  its  fubjedts.  From  a  general  calculation  it 
appears,  that  in  the  hefpitals  for  fm  all  pox  and  inoculn- 
t'lon,  72  die  out  of  400  patients  having  the  diftemper 
in  the  natural  way,  and.  only  one  out  of  this  number 
when  inoculated.  2.  It  lefTens  the  affliftipn  from  both 
the  degree  and  the  number  of  ill  fymptoms,  even 
when  it  proves  fatal.  It  leffens  the  number  of  puf- 
tules ;  and,  by  moderating  the  virulence  of  the  difeafe, 
the  marks  on  the  face  are  not  fo  deep.  3.  It  is  ex- 
tremely rare  that  the  fecondaiy  fever  attends  it;  a 
fymptom  produClivc  of  much  fufl'ering,  if  the  patient 
is  happy  enough  to  efcape  with  life.  4.  It  produces 
the  difeafe  under  the  feweil  difadvantages,  and  favours 
with  forefight  to  prevent  many  ills  not  to  be  guarded 
againrt  in  the  natural  fmall-pox.  5.  Inftead  of  com- 
municating other  diforders  with  it,  manv  diloniers 
fub'equent  to  ihe  natural  are  very  rarely  obf^rve.  after 
the  artificial  fmall  pox.  6.  It  efftdtually  removes  all 
jult  grounds  of  fear;   a  paffion   very  injurious  in  this 

difeafei 
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•  difeafe.  7.  Soldier?,  failors,  aiiJ  all  who  would  appear 
abroad,  or  in  public  office',  are  freed  from  ever}'  anxi- 
fty  and  hazard  attendant  on  the  natural  fmall-pox. 
"'8.  Servants,  women  with  children  at  th<.ir  breads,  preg- 
nant «'o-.nen,  magiftiates,  pliyiicians.  Sec.  are  all  freed 
from  the  mod  diibtfTing  embarrafl'mcnt,  by  confor- 
mity ti)  inoculation.      See  Medicine. 

INOSCULATION,  in  anatomy  j  the  fame  with 
Anastomosis. 

INPROMPTU.  or  Impromptu.    See  Impromptu. 

INOUEST,  in  Scot*  law,  the  fame  with  Jury. 

INQUISITION,  ill  the  church  of  Rome,  a  tri- 
bunal in  fcveral  Roman  Catholic  countries,  erected 
by  the  popes  for  the  examination  and  punifliment  of 
heretics. 

This  court  was  founded  in  the  12th  century  by  fa- 
ther l>t)n-.inic  and  his  followers,  who  were  fcnt  by  Pope 
Lir.octnt  III.  with  orders  to  excite  the  Catholic  princes 
and  people  to  extirpate  heietics,  to  fearch  into  their 
mimbtr  and  quality,  and  to  tranfmit  a  faithful  account 
thereof  to  Rome.  Hence  they  were  called  iiiqu'tjitors  ; 
and  this  gave  birth  to  the  formidable  tribunal  of  the 
ir.quifitiun,  which  was  leceivtd  in  all  Italy  and  the 
dominions  of  Spain,  except  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
the  Low  Countries. 

This  diabolical  tribunal  takes  cognizance  of  herefy, 
Judaifm,  Mahomttanifm,  Sodomy,  and  polygamy ; 
•nd  the  people  (land  in  fo  much  feai-  of  it,  that  parents 
deliver  up  their  children,  luiibands  their  wives,  and 
mafters  their  fervants,  to  its  officers,  without  daring 
in  the  leall  to  murmur.  The  prifoners  are  kept  for  a 
long  lime,  till  they  themfelves  turn  their  own  accu- 
fers,  and  declare  the  caufe  of  their  imprlfonment  ;  for 
they  are  neither  told  their  crime  nor  confronted  with 
witntffes.  As  foon  as  they  are  imprifoned,  their 
friends  go  Into  mciuning,  and  fp^ak  of  them  as  dead, 
net  darlnsj  to  fnlicit  their  pardon,  left  they  (hould  be 
brought  in  as  accomplices.  When  thtre  is  no  fliadow 
of  proof  againil  the  pretended  criminal,  he  is  difchar- 
geJ,  after  fuffcring  the  moll  cruel  torturePj  a  tedious 
and  dreadful  iroprifonmeiit,  and  the  kfs  of  the  great- 
ell  pait  of  his  effects.  The  fentence  againil  the  pri- 
foners is  pronounced  publicly,  and  with  extraordinary 
Colemnity.  In  Portugal,  they  erecl  a  theatre  capable  of 
holding  3000  perfon? ;  in  which  they  place  a  rich  al- 
tar, and  raiie  feats  .  1  each  fide  in  the  form  of  an 
amphiiheatre.  There  the  prifoners  are  placed  ;  and 
over-againft  them  is  a  high  chair,  whither  they  are 
called,  one  by  one,  to  hear  their  doom,  from  one  of 
the  inquilitors. 

Thefe  unhappy  people  know  what  they  are  to  fuf- 
fer  by  the  clothes  they  wear  that  day.  Thofe  who 
appear  in  their  own  clothes  are  difcharged  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  ;  thofe  who  have  a  fanto  benito,  or 
ftrait  yellow  coat  without  fleeves,  charged  v.'ith  St 
Andrew's  crofs,  have  their  lives,  but  forfeit  all  their 
effecls :  thofe  who  have  the  refemblance  of  flames, 
made  of  red  ferge,  fewed  upon  their  fanto  benito,  with- 
out any  crofs,  are  pardoned,  but  threatened  to  be 
burnt  if  ever  they  rclapfe  :  but  thofe  who,  befides 
thefe  flame.i,  have  on  their  fanto  benito  their  own  pic- 
ture, furrounded  with  figures  of  devils,  are  condemned 
to  expire  in  the  flames.  The  inquifitors,  who  are  ec- 
clcfiailics,  do  not  pronounce  the  fentence  of  death; 
but  form  and  read  an  aft,  ia  v.hicU  they  fay,  that 
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the  criminal  being  convidled  of  fuch  a  crime,  by  his  JnicribcJ 
own  confeffion,  is  with  much  reluclance  delivered  to  the         H       I 
fecular  power  to  be  punilhed  according  to  his  demerits  :     '"'<;'=''• 
and  this  writing  they  give  to  the  feven  judges  who  at- 
tend at  the   right  fiJe   of  the   altar,  who  immediately 
pafs  fentence.     For  the  conclufion  of  this  horrid  fcene, 
fee  Act  of  FaHh. 

INSCRIliL^D,  in  geometry,  A  figure  is  faid  to 
be  infcribed  in  another,  when  all  its  angles  touch  the 
fide  or  plants  of  the  other  figure. 

INSCRIPTION,  a  title  or  writing  affixed  to  any 
thing,  to  give  fome  farther  knowledge  of  it,  or  to  tranf. 
mit  fome  important  truth  to  pofterity. 

Antiquaries  are  very  curious  in  examining  ancient 
infcriptions  found  on  ftones  and  other  monuments  of 
antiquity.  Sanc.ioniathon,  contemporary,  as  it  is  faid, 
with  Gideon,  drew  moll  of  the  memoirs  whereof  hia 
hillory  is  compofed,  from  infcriptions  which  he  found 
in  temples  and  on  column.t,  both  among  the  Heathcna  • 
and  the  Hebrews. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  ancients  engraved  upon 
pillars  the  principles  of  fcitnces,  as  well  as  the  hillory 
of  the  world.  Thofe  mentioned  by  Herodotus  {how, 
that  this  was  the  firft  way  of  inftrudling  people,  and  of 
tranfmilting  hiftories  and  fciences  to  pollerity.  This 
is  confirmed  by  Plato  in  his  Hippias  ;  wherein  he  fays, 
that  Pifillratus  engraved  on  (tone-pillars  precepts  ufe- 
ful  for  huftandmen.  Pliny  affurcs  us,  that  the  firft 
pubhc  monuments  were  made  of  plates  of  lead ; 
and  that  the  treaties  of  confederacy  concluded  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  the  Jews  were  written  upon 
plates  of  brafs  ;  that  (fays  he)  the  Jews  might  have 
fomething  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  peace  and  con- 
federacy concluded  with  the  Romans.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  great  dealers  in  infcriptions,  and 
were  extremely  fond  of  being  mentioned  in  them  :  and 
hence  It  Is,  that  we  find  fo  many  in  thofe  countries  of 
ancient  learning,  that  large  volumes  have  been  com- 
pofed as  the  colleftion  of  Gruter,  &c.  Since  Gruter's 
colleftlon,  Th.  Reinefius  has  cor;-piled  another  huo-e 
volume  of  infcrif-tions.  M.  Fabretty  puLilifhcd  ano- 
ther volume  at  Rome  in  1699,  wherein  he  has  correA- 
ed  abundance  of  errors  which  had  efcaped  Gruter,  Rei- 
nefius, and  other  antiquaries,  &c.  and  added  a  great 
number  of  infcriptions  omitted  by  them. —  Since  all 
thefe,  Grxvius  has  publifhed  a  complete  coUedlion  of 
infcriptions,  in  three  volumes  folio. 

INSCRUTABLE,  Unsearchable,  In  theology, 
is  ufually  underftood  of  the  fecrets  of  Providence,  and 
the  judgments  of  God,  which  cannot  be  found  out,  or 
into  which  human  reafon  cannot  penetrate. 

Academy  of  Inscriptions.     See  Academy. 

INSECTS,  iNSECTA,  in  natural  hillory,  a  fmaller 
fort  of  animals,  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  exfanguious; 
and  diftinguilhed  by  certain  incifures,  cuttings,  or  in- 
dentings  in  their  bodies.  The  word  is  originally  La- 
tin, formed  of  in,  and  feco  "  I  cut  ;"  the  reafon  of 
which  is,  that  in  fome  of  this  tribe,  as  ants,  the  body 
feems  to  be  cut  or  divided  into  two  ;  or  becaufe  the 
bodies  of  many,  as  worms,  caterpillars,  S:c.  are  com- 
pofed of  different  circles,  or  rings,  which  are  a  fort  of 
incifurx.      See  Zoology  and  Entomology. 

Of  the  Kinds  of  Insects,   and  where  the  CoUeair  for 
llie  Cabinet  may  find  them.       Infeds,    in  general,    are 
known  to  moll  people,  the  fyllemaiie  dilllndions  but:^ 
l-i-3  $».» 
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*nfcfts.  to  few  ;  norliave  we  any  Englifli  names  for  tlie  greateft 
'■■■  "»  part  of  them.  The  general  denominations  of  beetles, 
butterflies,  moths,  flies,  bees,  wafps,  and  a  few  other 
common  names,  are  all  that  our  language  fupphes.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  in  vairi  to  enumerate  the  im- 
menfe  variety  of  genera  and  fpecies  to  any  perfon  un- 
Ilcillcd  in  the  fcience  of  entomology  :  we  may,  how- 
ever, give  direttions  under  general  names  where  to  find 
each  kind. 

The  clafs  ofinfefts  is  divided  by  Linnsus  into  feven 
orders.      See  Zoology  and  Entomology. 

I.  The  Cokopitra   kind.      Many   of   thtfe    (as    the 
fcarah'fus  or  chaffer,  ikrmcjlcs  or  leather-eater,   h'ljler  or 
mimick-bcetle,  Jiaphylhius    or    rove-bcetle,    &c.)     are 
found  in   and   under   the  dung  of  animals,  efpecially 
Zcttfimc's    of  COWS,  horfes,  and  (heep.      Some  (as  lucanus  or  ilag- 
l\latiiralijl'shte\.\i,   cerambyx   or   Capricorn    beetle,  dermejles.   Sec.) 
-aidTra'vd-  g^g  found  in  rotten  and  half-decayed  wood,  and  under 
'^J„^°'"^'"  the.  decayed   bark  of  trees.     Others  (as  h'lJIer,  filpha 
or  carrion-beetle, y/i;/>A)'//'«M,  &c.)   on   the' carcafes  of 
animals  ihat  have  been  dead  four  or  five  days ;  on  moid 
bones  that  have  been  gnawed  by  dogs  or  other  ani- 
inals  ;   on  flowers  having  a  fetid  fmell  ;  and  on  fcvt-ral 
•kinds   of  fungous    fubllances,  particularly  the  rotten 
and  mod  (linking.      Others  [^^  lyrrhus,  curcuUo  or  v/te- 
vil,  bruchus    or  feed-beetle,  &c.)   may   be  found  in  a 
morning  about  the    bottoms  of   perpendicular  rocks 
and  fand-banks,  and  alfo  upon   the  flowers    of  trees 
and  herbaceous  plants.      Many    kinds    (as  gyr'mus  or 
whirl-beetle,   dylifcus    or    water  beetle,    &c.)    may  be 
caught   in  rivers,  lakes,  and  (landing  pools,  by  means 
of  a  thread-net,  with  fmall    mefties,  on  a  round  wire- 
lioop,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole.      In  the  middle 
of  the  day    when  the  fui   (hines  hot,  fome  (as  the  coc- 
chiclla    or    ladvfly,  luprtjlis    or    burncow,  chryfomcla 
or    golden     honcy-bettle,     cantharls    or     foft-winged- 
■beetle,   elater  or  fpring  beetle,  wrr^fi/w  or  dipt- wing- 
ed beetle,  &c.)  are  to  be  feen  on  plants  and  flowers, 
blighted    trees    and    {hrubs.      Others   (as  himpyris  or 
glow- worm,  &c.)  frequent  moill  meadows,  and  are  bed 
difcovercd   at    night,  by  the   flilning  light  which  they 
emit.     A  great  variety  fit  clofe  on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
particularly  of  theburdock,  elecampane,  colts  foot, dock, 
thiftle,  and  the  like,  (as  the  cafuh   or  tortoife- beetle, 
&c.);  or  feed  on  different  kinds  of  tender  herbs  (as  the 
meh'<.'  or  blifter-beetle.)     Numbers  (as   the  tenelrio   or 
ftinkingbeetle,)  may  be  found  in  houfes,  dark  cellars, 
damp  pits,   caves,   and  fubterraneous  paflages  ;  or  on 
umbelliferous  flowers,   (as   the  cera/niyx,  p/inus,  8ic.)  ; 
or  on  the  trunks  as  well  as  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  in  tim- 
ber-yards, and  in   the  holes  of  decayed  wood.      Some 
(as  the  leptura    or    wood- beetle,    cidnJela    or    glolfy- 
beetle,  &c, )    inhabit    wild  commons,  the  margins  of 
pools,    marlhes,    and    rivulets;    and  are  likewife  feen 
creeping    on    flags,    reeds,    and    all   kinds  of  water- 
plants.      Multitudes  (as  the  caralus  or  ground-beeile) 
■live  under   Hones,   mofs,  rubbifti,  and  wrecks  near  the 
fhores  of  lakes  and  rivers.     Thefe  are  found  alfo  in 
bogs,  marflies,  moift  places,  pits,  holes  of  the   earth, 
and  on  (lems  of  trees ;  and  in  an  evening  they  crawl 
plentifully  along  path-ways   after  a    fliower  of  rain. 
Some  (as  xht  forfcula  or  earwig)   may  be  difcovered 
in  the  hollow  ftems  of  decayed   umbelliferous    plants 
and  on  many  forts  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

iX.  Bmipera.     Some  ef  thefe  (as  the  ilatta  or  cock- 


roach) are  found  about  bake-houfes.  Sec.  ;  others  (as 
the  r/ianlis  or  camel-cricket,  ^/-jZ/w  or  locuft.  futgora, 
cicada,  or  flea-locufl,  clmcx  or  bug,  &c.)  on  grafs,  and 
all  kinds  of  field-herbage.  Some  (as  natonella  or  boat- 
fly,  mpa  or  water  fcorpion,  &c  )  frequent  rivers,  lakes, 
and  (landing  pools. 

HI.  LepiJoptcra.  In  the  day,  when  the  fun  is 
warm,  butterflies  are  feen  on  many  (01  ts  of  trees, 
fhrubs,  plants,  and  flowers.  Moths  may  be  feen  in  the 
day-time,  fitting  on  pales,  walls,  trunks  of  trees,  in 
(hades,  out-houfes,  dry  holes,  and  crevices ;  on  fine 
evenings,  they  fly  about  the  places  they  inhabit  in  the 
day-time  :  fome  (as  the  fphinx  or  hawk-moth)  arc 
feen  flying  in  the  day-time  over  the  flowers  of  honey- 
fuckles  and  other  plants  with  tubular  flowers.  Infefts 
of  this  fpecies  feldom  fit  to  feed,  but  continue  vibrating 
on  the  wing,  while  they  thrud  the  tongue  or  pvobofcis 
Into  the  flowers. 

IV.  Neuroptera.  Of  thefe,  fome  (as  the  myrmeleon, 
hemcrobius  or  pearl- fly,  raphulla  ox  camel -fly,  &c. )  are 
found  in  woods,  hedges,  meadows,  fand-banks,  walls, 
pales,  fruits,  and  umbel!ifi.rous  flowers.  Others  (as 
iiLtllula  or  dragon-fly,  ephemera  or  may- fly,  phryganea 
or  fprlng-fly,  &c.)  fly  about  lakes  and  rivers  In  the 
day. 

V.  Ilymenoplera  Thefe,  including  wafps,  bees,  &C. 
frequent  hedges,  (hrubs,  flowers,  and  fruits. 

VI.  Diptcra.  Flies  of  various  kinds  conllitute  this 
clafs  ;  of  wliich  fome  (as  ajlras  or  gad-fly,  mufca  or  fly, 
tabiinus  or  whame)  fly  about  the  tops  of  trtts,  little 
hdls,  horfes,  cows,  (heep,  ditches,  dunghills,  and  every 
offenfive  objedl.  Others  (as  tipula,  conops,  ajiliis  or 
wafp-fly,  &c. )  are  found  on  all  forts  of  flowers,  parti- 
cularly tliole  of  a  fetid  imell. 

V\\.  jlptera,  ox  thofe  without  wings,  comprehend 
fcorpions,  fpiders,  crabs,  lobllers,  &c. 

Of  Catching  and  Preferring  Insects  for  ColIeSions.  In 
the  following  dire6lions,  we  (hall  relate  the  methods 
of  killing  them  the  mod  readily,  and  with  the  lead 
pain,  as  the  purfuit  of  this  part  of  natural  hiltory  hath 
been  often  branded  with  cruelty ;  and  however  reafonably 
the  naturalilt  may  exculpate  himftlf  by  pleading  the 
propriety  of  fubmitting  to  an  evil  which  leads  to  ufe- 
ful  difcoverles,  yet  for  wanton  cruelty  there  never  can 
be  a  jud  pretext. 

r .  rhe  fird  clafs,  confiding  ofbeetles  (coleoptera),  are 
hard-winged.  Many  kmds  fly  about  in  the  day,  others 
in  the  evening,  fome  at  night  only  They  may  be 
caught  with  a  gauze  net,  or  a  pair  of  forceps  covered 
with  ganze.  When  they  are  taken,  dick  a  pin  through 
the  miadle  of  one  of  the  hard  *ings,  and  pals  it  through 
the  body.  They  may  be  killed  indantiy,  by  immer- 
fion  in  hot  water,  as  well  as  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  then 
ftick  them  on  a  piece  of  cork,  and  afterwards  careful- 
ly place  their  legs  In  a  creeping  pofition,  and  let 
them  continue  expofed  to  the  air  until  all  the  moidure 
Is  evaporated  from  their  bodies.  Beetles  may  alfo  be 
prefervtd  in  fpirit  of  wine,  brandy,  or  rum,  elofely 
corked  up 

2.  Infeds  of  the  ftcond  clafs  (hemlptera)  may  be 
killed  in  the  fame  mnnner  as  beetles,  ar.d  likewife  by 
means  of  a  drop  of  the  ethcrial  oil  of  turpentine  appli- 
ed to  the  heal  ;  or  in  the  manner  to  be  defcribed  under 
the  next  ciaf^  !  ir  kiUii^  moths. 

3.  The  divifion  of  butterflies  and  moths,  (lepidopiC' 
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&»■    raj,  as  well   as  all  flies  with  membranceous  wings,  pin-cufliion  with  tliree  or  four  different  fizea  of  pins     Infcfls. 

~"~^  fliould  be    catched    with  a  gauze    net,    or  a  pair  of  to  fuit  the  different  fizes  of  fnfetts.  <^~~^ 

gauze  forceps :   when  taken  in  the  forceps,  run  a  pin         In  hot  climates  infetls  of  every  kind,  but   partlcu- 

through    the    thorax  or  (liouldcts,  between  the  fore-  larly  the  larger,   are  liable   to  be  eaten   by  ants  and 

wings.      After  this  is  done,  take  the  pin  by  the  head,  other  fmall  infefts  ;  efpecially  before  they  are  perfcAly 

and  remove  the  forceps,  and  with  the  other  hand  pinch  dry  :   to  avoid  lliis,  the  piece  of  cork  011  which  our  in- 

the  brealt  of  the  infed,  and  it  will  immediately    die:  lefts  are  Ituck  in  order  to  be  dried,  fliould  be  fufpend- 

the  wings  of  butterflies  fhould  be  expanded,  and  kept  ed  from  the  cieling  of  a  room,   by   means  of  a  (lender 

fo  by  the  pvcffLite  of  fniall  flips  of  paper  for  a  day  or  llring  or  thread  ;  befnfiear  this  thread   with  bird-lime, 

two.     Moths  expand   their  wings  when  at  rtll,  and'  or    fome    adhelive    fubftance,    to   intercept  the  rapa- 

they  will  naturally  take  that  pofition.  cious  vermin  of  thofe  climes  in  their  paffage  along  the 

The  larger  kinds  of  thcfe  infetts  will  not  fo  readily  thread, 
expire  by  this  method,  as  by  flicking  them  upon  the  After  our  infects  are  properly  dried,  they  may  be 
bottom  of  a  cork  exattly  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  a  placed  in  the  cabinet  or  boxes  where  they  are  to  Fe- 
bottle,  into  which  a  little  fulphur  had  been  put,  and  by  main  :  thefc  boxes  Ibould  be  kept  dry  ;  and  alfo  made 
gradually  heating  the  bottle,  till  an  exhalation  of  the  to  fhut  very  clofe,  to  prevent  fmall  infefts  from  de- 
lulpliur  take  place,  when  the  infetf  inllaiitly  dies,  with-  llroying  them  ;  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes  Ihoiild  be  co- 
out  injuring  its  colours  or  plumage.  vered  with  pitch,  or  green  wax,  over  which  paper  may 

The  bcit  method  of  having  the  moll  pcrfedl  butter-  be  laid;  or,  which  is  better,  lined  with  cork,  well  im- 

flies  is  to  iind  out,  if  poffible,  the  larva  or  caterpillar  piegnated  with  a  folution  of  corrofn-e  fublimate   mer- 

of  each,  by  examining  the  plants,  fluubs,  or  trees,  they  ciiry  in  a  faturated  folution  of  crude  fal-ammoniac  in 

ufually  feed  upon,  or  by  beating  the  fhrubs   and  trees  water,  an  ounce  of  which  will  diffolve   20  fcruples  of 

with  long  poles,  and  thereby    lliaking  the  caterpillars  the  fublimate. 

into  a  fheet  fpread  underneath  to  receive  them  ;  to  put  The  finell  colleftions  have  been  ruined  by  fmall  in- 
them  into  boxes  covered  with  thin  canvas,  gauze,  or  fedls,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  have  our  cabinets  too  fe- 
cat-gut,  and  to  feed  them  with  the  frefh  leaves  of  the  cure.  Such  infetts  as  are  thus  attacked  may  be  fumi- 
tree  or  herb  on  which  they  are  found  ;  when  they  are  gated  with  fulphur,  in  the  manner  defcribed  for  kill- 
full  grown,  they  will  go  into  the  pupa  or  chryfalis  ing  moths  ;  if  this  prove  Ineffedlual,  they  may  be  im- 
flate,  and  require  then  no  other  care  till  they  come  out  merfed  in  (pirit  of  wine,  without  much  injuring  their 
perfeft  butterflies,  at  which  time  they  may  be  killed,  fine  plumage  or  colours,  and  afterwards  let  them'  be 
as  before  directed.  Sometimes  thefc  inlcCls  may  be  fprinkled  about  their  bodies  and  infertions  of  the 
found  hanging  to  walls,  pales,  and  branches  of  trees,  wings  with  the  folution  above  mentioned.  But  baking 
in  the  chryfalis  Hate.  the   infefts   in  an  oven,   in  the  manner  defcribed  for 

Moths  might  llkewlfe  be  procured  more  perfed,  by  Birds  (under  that  article),  is  the  mofl  effectual  method 

coUefting  the  caterpillars,  and  breeding  them  in   the  of  extirpating    thefe   enemies  ;    however,   the   utmofl 

fame  manner  as  butterflies.      As  the  larvae  or  caterpil-  caution   is  requilite   in  this  procefs   in  regulating  the 

lars  cannot  be  preftrved  dry.    nor  very  well  kept  in  heat  of  the  oven. 

fpirit,  it  would  be  fatlsfatlory  if  exaft  drawings  could         N.  B.     All  kinds  of  infefts  having  no  wings,  may 

b^   made  of   them  while  they  are    alive  and  perfeft.  be  preferved  in  fpirits,  brandy,  or  rum  ;  except  crabs, 

It  may  be  neceffary  to  obfcrve,  that  in  breeding  thefe  loblters,  and  the  like,  which  may  conveniently  be  pre- 

liinds  of  infefts,  fome  earth  (liould  be  put  into  the  ferved  dry. 

boxes,  as  likwife  fome  rotten  wood   in   the   corners;         Insects  giving  Root  to  Plants.     Of  this  we  have  an 

■fcecaufe,  when  the   caterpillars  change  into  the  pupa  account,  by  Mr  Fourgeroux,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  A- 

or  chryfalis  flatc,  fome  go  into  the  earth,  and  continue  cademv  of  Sciences  for  1769.      The  plants,  of  which 

under  ground  for  many  months  before  they  come  out  Mr  Fourgeroux  gives  an  account,  are  perfeftly  the  re- 

into  the  moth  ftate  ;   and  fome  cover  thcmfelves  with  a  verfe  of  the  worm-plant  of  China,  defcribed  by    Mr 

hard  (hell,  made  up  of  fmall  pieces  of  rotten  wood.  Reaumur  in  the  year  1726.    For,  in  that  cafe,  a  worm 

4.  The  fourth  clafs  of  infefts  (muroptera)  may  be  fixes  its  fnout  into  the  extremity  of  the  plant,  and  de- 
killed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  oil  of  turpirntine,  or  by  the  rives  nouriihment  from  it.  But  the  plants,  of  which 
fumes  of  fulphur.  an  account  is  here  given,  derive  their  nourifhment  from 

5.  Thofe  of  the  next  clafs    (hymenoptera)    may   be  the  animals. 

killed  in  the  fame  manner.     A  pin  may  be  run  through        The    greateft    pai  t  of   the  animal-plants  which  he 

one  of  their  wing  fliells  and  body.  has  feen,  grow,  he  tells  us,  on   the  chryfalis  of  a  fpe- 

6.  Infefts  of  the  fixth  clafs  (diptera)  may  likewife  cics  of  cicada.  The  plant  growing  on  thefe  infefts 
■be  killed  by  fpirit,  or  by  fumes  of  fulphur.  has  got  the  generic  name  oi  davaria.  becaufe  its  llalks 

7.  Thofe  of  the  lifl  divifion  [apteraj  are  in  general  and  branches,  when  it  has  any,  are  terminated  by  tu- 
fubjefts  which  may  be  kept  in  fpirit.  bercles,  which  give  the  appearance  of  little  clubs.    The 

When  in  fearch  of  infefts,   we  fhould  have   a   box  root  of  this  plant,  in  general,  covers   the   body  of  the 

Suitable  to  carry  in  the  pocket,  lined  with  cork  at  the  infeft,  and  fometimes  is  even   extended  over  its  head, 

bottom  and   top   to   llick  them   upon,  until  they  are  When  thefe  produftions  have  for  fome   time  been  pre- 

brought  home.      'f  this  box  be   flrongly  impregnated  ferved   in    fpirits,  the  plant  and  animal  may  be  fepara- 

with  camphor,  the  infefts  foon  become  flupilitd,  and  ted  from  each  other   without   hurting  either.      Small 

are   thereby   prevented    from   fluttering   and    injuring  grooves,   formed   by  the  rings  of  the  animal,   may  be 

their  plumage.      Belides  a  fmall  forceps,    the  colleftor  obferved  running  crofs  the   roots  of  the  plant  :   but  no 

fliould  have  a  large  muf^ueto  gauze- net,  and  alfo  a  velUge  can  be  lound  of  the  root's  having  any  where 
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tnaa?.  penetratfd  the  body  of  the  infe£^.  Tliefe  plants  pro- 
"■~V~~"  diice  !i.b res  differing  in  length  and  number.  The  fibres 
are  terminated  by  tubercles,  which,  before  the  plant 
arrives  at  maturity,  are  folid  ;  but,  after  that  period, 
they  ate  found  punftured,  probably  by  worms  which 
have  fufl'ered  a  mctamorphofis  upon  efcaping  from 
them. 

According  to  Mr  Fourgeroux,  plants  gro»',  not  only 
on  the  chryfulis  of  the  cicada,  but  upon  the  cicada  it- 
felf.  He  faw  one  of  this  kind  upon  a  cicada  brought 
from  Cayenne.  The  plant,  in  this  cafe,  differed  from 
the  clavaria  already  mentioned.  It  was  a  fpecies  of 
fucus,  compofed  of  long,  white,  filky  fibres,  covering 
the  body  of  the  infect,  and  extending  from  feven  to 
eight  lines  above  and  belo'.v  its  belly. 

The  author  has  found  the  clavaria  growing  upon 
worms.  He  has  found  it  chiefly  upon  worms,  wliich, 
rufTcring  a  metamorphofi'!,  become  afterwards  a  fmall 
fpecies  of  May-bug.  This  chryfalis,  he  obferves,  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  cicada  ;  and,  even  in 
its  worm- Rate,  may  eafily  be  dillinguifhed  from  it. 

After  dcfcribing  thtfe  different,  fpecies  of  animal- 
plants,  the  author  next  proceeds  to  offer  his  opinion 
upon  this  fubjeft.  He  tirit  confiders  what  had  been 
faid  by  Dr  \Vatfon,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions, 
concerning  the  vegetating- fly  of  the  Caribbee  iflands*. 
Dr  Watfon's  account  of  thefe  flies  is,  that  they  bury 
themftlves  about  the  month  of  May,  and  begin  to  be 
metamorphofed  in  June;  and  that  the  little  plant  which 
grows  upon  them  rcfembles  a  branch  of  coral,  is  about 
three  inches  in  height,  and  carries  fmall  protuberan- 
ces, where  worms  are  generated,  which  -.ire  again  con- 
verted into  flies.  The  author  imagines,  that,  in  this 
account,  Dr  Watfon  has  been  deceived  hy  the  wormp, 
which  he  has  already  obferved  'vill  eat  into  the  clava- 
xia,  and  undergo  a  change  in  the  holes  which  they 
have  there  made.  Mr  Fourgeroux  is  rather  inclined 
to  adopt  the  opinion  cf  Dr  Hill,  founded  upon  obfer- 
vations  made  at  Martinico.  There  the  cicadac  are  very 
frequent;  and,  during  their  chryfalis  ftate,  bury  them- 
ftlves among  dead  leaves,  to  wait  their  metamorpho- 
fis.  Dr  Hill  imagines,  that  the  feeds  of  the  clavaria 
are  then  attached  to  them,  and  are  afterwards  deve- 
loped, much  in  the  fame  manner  as  ihefungm  ex  pcde 
cquino  grows  upon  the  hoofs  of  dead  horfes. 

It  may  appear  aftonifhing,  that  the  clavaria  Ihould 
attach  itfcH"  fo  conftantly  to  the  nymphx  of  the  cica- 
da in  America,  as  it  is  not  obferved  to  do  fo  in  other 
countries.  For  this  Mr  Fourgeroux  attempts  to  ac- 
count, from  viewing  the  clavaria  as  a  parafite  peculiar 
to  this  fpecies  of  infefk  ;  from  the  great  number  of  the 
nyniphx  of  cicadse  which  abound  in  America  ;  and 
from  the  circumllances  of  the  climate  and  foil,  which 
nnay  render  this  phenomenon  very  commoa  there,  al- 
though it  be  not  obferved  in  Europe. 

If/SEcn  bhivn  from  the  Nofe.  Of  this  we  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  many  accounts  in  the  works  of  medical  au- 
thors. The  faft  is  confirmed  by  Dr  Monro  \,  who 
}  Ei.  MeJ.  has  received  at  different  times  fome  of  thefe  infefts 
l^tm.ii.  312-from  different  perfons-  They  were  all  of  the  fcolopen- 
dra  kind,  though  not  exadly  anfwering  to  any  defcrip- 
tion  of  Linnxus.  One  of  thefe  he  received  from  Mr 
Hill  furgeon  in  Dumfries.  It  was  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  ;  and  lived  fome  hours  after  it  was  difcharged, 
creeping  about  fiowly  on  a  table.  It  was  then  put  ir;- 
to  ardent  fpirits,  foon  afta  which  it  died> 


Ncxiout  rrrsSC-TS  ;  Meant  of  ilejiroywg  them,  or  pre- 
venting their  Jncroife.  The  following  remedies  we  ' 
find  cullefted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Oc- 
tober 1790. — Of  thofe  fubllances  which  have  been  ge- 
nerally obferved  to  be  elTicacious  in  driving  away  or  in 
de'.lroying  infetts,  mercury,  and  its  various  prepara- 
tions,, may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  moll  generally 
iifctul.  Sulphur  is  alfo  ufcful.  Oils  of  all  kinds  have 
been  often  and  defervedly  recommended.  Tobacco  ij 
not  lets  remarkable  for  its  utility.  Of  the  application- 
of  thele  In  order. 

i.  Mercury  is  known  to  kill  or  drive  away  lice  from- 
the  human  body  ;  and  it  may  probably  be  of  equal  ef- 
ficacy in  riddir.g  other  animals  of  their  iiifttts.  For  ■ 
inllance,  fhtep  having  a  fmall  quantity  of  mercurial 
ointment  rubbed  on  their  fkins,  en  the  fides,  between 
the  fore-legs  and  the  body,  it  may  kill  or  drive  away 
the  infcA  peculiar  to  them.  Sulphur  i»  recommended  tr> 
be  added  to  the  mercurial  ointment.  Thus  not  only  the 
infed  peculiar  to  them,  but  alfo  the  fcab,  may  be  cured  : 
See  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Society  for  the  ilncourage- 
ment  of  Arts,  Loud.  n.  Vol.  VI  I.  VIK.  p.  90.  Iq 
the  Tranlartions  of  the  fame  Society,  Vol.  V.  VI.  p  59, 
Mr  Ailway  direded  that,  in  the  winter,  the  walls,  , 
frames,  &c.  of  his  green  and  hot  honfes  fhould  be  weli 
wafhed  with  the  following  mixture:  Take  of  corrofivc 
fublimate  mercury  four  ounces,  and  diffolve  it  in  two 
gallons  of  water.  '1  hefe  houfes  had  been  greatly  in- 
fedcd  with  redfpidcrs  and  ants.  After  having  bceo 
waffled  with  the  above  mixture,  neither  were  to  be  feen 
next  fummer.  This  wafh  may  be  ufed  on  old  garden 
walls,  and  to  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  infelled  with  in- 
fers, if  made  weaker.  It  may  dellroy  the  tender 
leaves  of  plants,  though  not  the  roots.  This  wafh 
will  effedually  dellroy  that  difagreeable  infed  the  bug, 
and  all  other  inl'tds  of  a  tender  cuticle;. and  it  will 
not  in  the  leall  hurt  the  colour  of  bed  furniture  or 
hangings.  Care  mull  be  taken,  that  the  walh  be  ap- 
plied into  every  crevice  or  folding  of  the  furniture  tti»li 
a  painter's  brulh.  It  will  fometimes  be  tiecefTary  to  ■ 
repeat  the  wafli,  as  fome  of  the  ova  of  bugs  may  re- 
main concealed,  notwithllanding  the  utmofl  care. 

Some  of  the  Well  India  iflands  were  much  infelled 
with  large  ants,  which  greatly  hurt  the  fugar-canes. 
The  remedy  was,  to  diffolve  cOrrofive  fublirnale  mer- 
cury in  rum,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drams  to  a  pint 
of  fpirits.  This  folution  was  poured  on  dry  powdered 
fugar  ;  and  when  the  fugar  was  dried,  it  was  laid  in  . 
the  paths  of  the  ants.  Thty  eat  it,  and  were  dctlroy- 
ed.  Might  not  this  pradice  be  imitated,  by  laying, 
fugar  thus  prepared  on  paper  or  pieces  of  thin  boards, 
near  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  infelled  by  infeds,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  fruit  is  ripening?  The  papers  or  boards 
might  be  taken  in  duiing  the  night,  or  whej^  it  rained. 
The  fugar  fhould  be  coloured  with  indigo,  or  other 
fubllance,  thereby  to  mark  it  as  a  fubflaace  to  be  a* 
voided  by  curious  idlers. 

i.  We  are  informed  that  a  perfon  in  Philadelphia  em- 
ployed brimftone  in  the  following  manner.  Having 
cleared  all  round  the  roots  of  trees  infefled  with  cater? 
pillars  or  other  infeds,  he  flrewed  fome  flour  of  brim- 
ftone round  the  toots,  and  covered  it  with  a  thin  . 
fprinkling  of  tine  mould,  that  it  might  not  be  blown 
away  by  the  wind,  yet  fa  that  the  fun  might  operate 
through,  and  caufe  the  brimlloDe  to  fumigate.  Thu.<j 
he  deftroyed  the  caterpilhvs.     One  , pound  he  found 
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•S».  fufllcient  for  jco  trees.  In  that  bot  climate  tlie  fun 
— '  may  pciliaps  have  that  effcdl  ;  but  it  fcarccly  v-ill  in 
this.  He  alfo  employed  fulphur  in  the  following  man- 
ner to  drive  inftfts  from  tall  trcis.  He  fplit  the  ii;d 
of  a  pole,  and  put  in  the  flit  fome  mtttclus,  fet  them 
on  fire,  and  held  them  under  ihe  parts  of  tlie  trcea 
chiefly  affeifted.  A  pole  thus  armed,  he  found,  would 
enfwer  for  thrte  or  four  trees.  Brimftone  thus  mixed 
with  damp  llraw,  and  fet  on  fire,  for  inilance,  in  hop- 
ground  iiifefted  with  the  fly,  might  be  of  ufe  to  drive 
away  the  fly. 

T)ie  itch  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  very  fmall 
infe6t  which  neftles  under  the  fltin.  and  proceeds  no 
farther  into  the  habit  ;  and  is  iherefjre  attcrded  with 
no  dangerous  confcquences.  Brimftone  made  into  an 
ointment  with  hogslard  is  a  fure  remedy. 

Sheep  are  liable  to  an  eruption  on  the  flcin,  known 
by  the  r.aine  of  lhe_/cai.  Tlie  brimllone,  when  added 
to  the  intrcurial  oiniraent  recommended  for  that  difor- 
der  in  the  Tranfaflions  of  the.  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  Vol.  VI  I.  p.  90,  might  perhaps  ren- 
der the  application  more  efficacious  and  lefs  danger- 
ous. 

3.  The  natives  of  hot  countries  are  taught  bv  expe- 
rience, that  an  un<ftuous  covei-ing  on  their  bodies  pre- 
vents the  bites  of  mufquitoes  and  all  gnats.  The  white 
inhabitants  in  fuch  countries  ?re  not  lufficiently  care- 
ful in  preventing  the  leaft  ftagnant  water  near  their 
dwellings,  in  which  the  mufquitoes  are  bred  ;  even  in 
the  wafle  water  thrown  out  they  are  produced.  Dr 
Franklin,  by  a  careful  attention  to  this  circumftance, 
guarded  hi.f  f?mily  in  Philadelphia  from  fuch  infcfls  : 
one  day  feeing  a  number  ot  mufquitoes  in  his  li- 
brary, he  found  on  inquiry,  that  one  of  liis  fervants 
had  taken  the  cover  off  a  tub  placed  near  his  vi'Indovv 
for  receiving  rain-water.  On  luch  an  occafion  the  re- 
medy is  eafy,  viz.  fiiuuing  the  room  up  for  the  day, 
fo  that  the  mufquitoes  catinot  come  at  any  water,  in 
which  time  they  die.  Though  this  caution  may  feem 
trilling  to  us  who  live  in  a  mild  climate,  it  is  far  other- 
wife  in  hot  countries. 

Oils  being  known  to  be  moft  efficacious  in  deftroy- 
ing  infefts,  may  not  tlie  ufe  cf  it  be  extended  to  the 
deltruttion  of  worms  in  the  bowels  of  horfes,  where 
they  may  occafion.  the  violent  pain  they  feem  fome- 
times  to  fuffer  ?  If  the  horfe  was  for  fome  time  kept 
falling,  and  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  fuppofe  a  pint, 
was  given,  if  woims  are  the  caufe,  the  oil  may  in  that 
cafe  kill  them 

Flowers,  Icavfs,  ard  fruit,  on  plants,  are  known  to 
be  devoured  by  cattrpillars.  Thefe  are  ceftroyed  by 
oils,  which  clofe  the  lateral  pores  by  which  they 
breathe.  For  ihis  purpofe  it  is  advifed,  that,  on  the 
approach  of  fprir^g,  a  cloth  dipped  in  train  oil  be  laid 
on  fuch  parts  of  the  tree  in  which  there  is  the  leaft 
appeaiantc  of  them. 

We  are  informed,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society 
rf  Agriculture  at  Parif,  that  oil  of  turpentine,  when 
applied  to  animals  which  were  covered  with  infects, 
dellroyed  the  infcfts  without  hurting  the  animal.  The 
author  tried  it  on  feveral  trees,  mixed  with  fine  earth 
fo  as  to  incorporate  them  well,  then  adding  water^ 
ftill  flirring  them  carefully  till  the  whole  was  brought 
to  ionic  degree  of  fluidity.  In  this  mixture  he  dipped 
branches  of  fruit-trees  on  vxhich  there  wcreinftiSf,  and 
Lereby  dtftrcyed  r.ot  only  the  eggs  but  alfo  the  inkfts, 
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without  hurting  iVie  leaves.  This  compofition  maybe  got 
off  by  «a(hing,  or  the  tirll  heavy  fliowcr.      From  thefe  ' 
experiments  the  author  thinks,  that  oil   of  tiirjientine 
may  with  equal   efficacy  be  employt^d  for   killing  va- 
rious kinds  of  lice  on  domcUlc  animals. 

We  are  informed,  in  the  Tranfaf^ions  of  the  Societj- 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts.  \'ol.  V.  p.  43,  that 
Mr  \Vintcr,  among  other  experiments  on  turnip-feed, 
llecped  the  feed  24  hours  in  a  lufficient  quantity  of 
train  oil.  He  then  drained  the  oil  from  the  feed, 
which  he  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  fine  fifted  earth, 
and  immediately  fowed  it  in  drills.  When  the  plants 
began  to  appear  on  the  furface,  the  ground  was  fown 
with  foot.  He  found  that  feed  ftetped  in  lintfeed  oil 
anfwered  equally  well,  'i^he  turnips  the  leaft  ii  jured 
by  the  fly  were  tiiofe  that  grew  from  feed  (*eeped  as 
above,  which  grew  fo  luxuriantly  as  to  produce  roucrh 
leaves  feveral  days  prior  to  the  moft  floinifhing  of  any 
of  his  other  experiments,  and  were  the  better  cn.Tb'ed 
to  withftand  the  fly's  attack.  The  leaves  of  thefe  tur- 
nips were  of  a  darker  green,  and  appeared  twice  as 
thick  in  bulk  and  luxuriancy  than  the  other  turnip.*, 
and  were  a  confidcrable  deal  larger.  The  feed  was 
drilled  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  at  a  foot  diilanre 
in  the  rows.  Train  oil  is  apt  to  kill  the  leaves  of 
plants  which  have  been  injured  by  infefts,  but  lint- 
feed  oil  has  not  that  tffed,  thougli  equally  deftruftive 
to  the  infetts.  The  train  oil  feems  to  zA  both  as  an 
oil,  and  by  its  difagreeable  fmell  it  prevents  infedls  ap- 
proaching it.  In  this  refpeft  it  may  be  fuccefsfuUy 
ufed  to  prevent  field-mice  or  other  vermin  preying  on 
acorns,  chefnuts,  or  other  feeds  ftecpfd  in  it  before 
they  are  fown. 

V7hen  thus  giving  direflions  for  preventing  the  fly 
on  turnips,  a  late  experiment  fhould  be  mentioned,  by 
the  difcloling  of  which  a  perfon  gained  a  confidcrable 
reward.  His  fecret  was,  running  a  roller  over  the 
ground  early  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  remained 
on  the  ground,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fly.  The 
dew  entangled  the  flies  fo  much,  that  they  could  not 
make  their  efcape,  and  were  therefore  cruftied  to  death. 
As  the  roller  may  leave  the  furface  of  the  earth  too 
hard,  fome  vjry  properly  advife  to  fix  fome  boughs  of 
elder  in  a  gate  or  hurdle,  to  be  drawn  over  the  field  ; 
and  if  the  boughs  had  been  before  fumigated  with  the 
fmoke  of  tobacco,  or  tindlure  of  afafoctida,  the  fuc- 
cefs  would  be  the  furer.  The  moft  certain  me- 
tiiod  of  preventing  tlie  hurt  done  by  the  fly  is  to  raife 
the  plants  in  a  nurfcry,  and  at  a  jiroper  age  to  tranf- 
plant  them,  being  carried  to  the  ground  in  a  wheel- 
baiTow  filled  v.ith  manure  foftened  with  water  fo 
as  to  admit  the  plants.  'i'his  method  will  fecure 
their  more  fpetdy  growth.  In  the  nurfery  the  at- 
tack of  the  fly  may  be  prevented  by  fprinkling  foot 
or  quicklime  on  the  ground.  The  utility  of  tranfplant- 
ing  turnips  is  evident  by  the  pradice  of  tranfplanting 
the  turnip- rooted  cabbage.  They  who  are  difcouraged 
from  this  praflice  by  the  expence  attending  it,  do  not 
reficA  that  the  hoeing  is  prevented,  and  the  plants  grow 
the  better,  being  fet  in  frefli  earth. 

4.  Before  proceeding  to  direft  the  ufe  of  the  laft  means 
mentioned,  viz.  tobacco,  for  deflroying  infcfts  in  tur- 
nips, it  may  be  proper  to  mention  an  eyper'm.ent  made 
by  Mr  Green,  of  her  maj.fly's  flowei'-garden  at  Kew. 
He  contrived  a  pair  of  bellows,  fimilar  to  that  employ- 
ed in  recovering  people  fecmingly  drowned.     It  has  a 

cavity 
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infeflu-    cavity  in  the  nozzle,  in  which 

with   a  live    coal   over  it.     The  bellows   being  then 
worked,  the  tobacco  is  fet  on   fire,  and  the  {moke  is 
direded  to  any  particular  fpot.     A  lady  was  fond  of 
having   tfte  mofl>rofe   in  her  drefiing-room,  but  was 
prevented  having  it  on  account   of  the  green  infefts 
which  conftanlly  adhere  to  that   plant.     To   remedy 
this  inconvenience,  Mr  Green  had   a  box   made  large 
enough  to  contain  a  pot  in  which  a  plant  of  the  mofk- 
rofe  grew.     In  one  end  of  the  box  was  a  hole,  to  ad- 
mit the  nozzle  of  the  bellows  ;  the  bellows  was  work- 
ed, and  the  fmoke  was  received  into  the  box.     When 
the  tobacco  was  confumed,  the  nozzle  was  withdrawn, 
and  a  cork  being  put  into  the  hole,  the  box  thus  re- 
mained till  morning,  when    the    infefts   were  all  laid 
dead  on  the  earth.     Being  fwept  off,  the  plant  was  in 
a  ftate  fit  for  a  dreffing  room.     Many  plants  thus  in- 
fefted  with  infeds  may  be  too  large,  or  otherwife  fo 
placed  as  not  to  be  put   into  a  box.     In  this  cafe  it 
occurred  to  the  writer  of  thefe   obfervations,  that  be- 
ing fprinkled   with   an   infufion   of  tobacco   in   water 
mio-ht  in  fome  degree  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.      On 
trial  he  foand  it  anfwer,  and  he  thus  freed  other  plants 
of  their  infefts.     He  alfo  ufcd  it  on  trees  of  eafy  ac- 
cefs  with  advantage.     Train  oil  is  fo  inimical  to  tender 
plants  or  leaves,  that  it  dertroys  them  if  infeds  have 
in  the  leall  hurt  them  ;  whereas  the  infufion,  inllead 
of  killing  the  leaves,  promoted  a  ftefli  vegetation. 

Fruit-trees  often  become  the  prey  of  iufefts.    Thofe 
againll  a  wall,  or   in  efpaliers,  being   eafily  come  at, 
much  of  the  mifchicf  may  be  prevented  by  cutting  off 
the  leaves  fo  foon  as  they  are   obferved   to  be  curled  ; 
for  then  frefli  eggs  art  laid  on  them,  probably  by  but- 
terflies.     If  fpriiikled  with  the   infufion  of  tobacco,   it 
will  prevent  their   coming   to  life.     After  the  fruit  i» 
formed,  the  infufion  mult   not  be  ufed,  left  the  tafte 
and  fmell  may  remain.     The  fcllfars  are  then  the  pro- 
per remedies,  which  ladies  may  employ  as  amulement, 
and  may  thereby  prefent  fruit  to  their  friends  of  their 
own  preferving.     A  lye  of  the  afh  of  plants  fprinkled 
on  the  leaves  may  have  a  good  cfFcft,   as  alfo  on  other 
pot-herbs,  which   are   often    the  prey   of  caterpillars. 
As  many  infefts,  befides   thofe  bred  on  the  leaves  or 
in  the  walls,  may   deilroy   the  fruit,  the   fugar  with 
the  corrofive  fublimate,  as  already  defcribed,  may  be 
laid  in  the  way  of  other  infeds,  to  all  which  it  will  prove 
a  fpeedy  death.     Diligent  infpeCtion  into  their  retreats 
is  the  moft  certain  means  of  preventing  the  lofs  fuf- 
tained  by  fnails.     Ants   are   prevented  rifing   up  the 
trees,  by  laying  round  the  roots  powdered  chalk,  or 
any  other  fubilance  which  by  entangling  their  feet  pre- 
lents  their  croffing  it.     Care   fhould   be  taken   to  de- 
flroy  their  nefis  every  where  near  the  garden. 

Hops  are  now  become  an  article  of  fo  great  confe- 
quence,  that  it  deferves  our  particular  attention.  Early 
in  its  growth,  when  the  vines  begin  to  afcend  the  poles, 
a  black  fly  preys  on  its  leaves,  frequently  in  fuch  num- 
ber?, as,  by  deftroying    the   leaves,  to    interrupt   the 
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florms  of  rain,   and   therefore  the  infufion   mud  be 
driven  upwards  by  a  forcing  pump.     As  it  is  faid  that  ^ 
the  expence  of  tobacco  is  too  great,  perhaps  lime-wa- 
ter, or  even   water   by  itfelf,  driven  ftrongly  againft 
the  leaves,  might  drive  them   away.     The  labour  at- 
tending fuch  experiments  in  a  large  plantation  difcou- 
rages  others,  without   reflefting   that,  if  fuch   means 
are  ufed  early,  the  flies  may  more  eafily  be  got  rid  of. 
Free  ventilation  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  all  plants; 
and  hence  perhaps  the  particular  advantages  of  drilling 
corn  in  rows  a  little  diftant.     If  alleys  fomewhat  larger 
than  common  were  made   in  the  plantations  of  hops, 
there  might  be  fufficient  fpaces  left  where  the  alleys 
crofs  one  another  to  admit  of  fetting  damp  ftraw,  or 
other   materials  mixed   with   brimftone,   foot,   &c.  on 
fire.     Smoke  itfelf  is  faid  to  prevent  the  fly;  and  if  fo, 
it  will  ftlll  aft  more  powerfully  when   mixed  with  fuch 
materials.     It  has  been  obferved  in  Sweden,  that  the 
hops  grow   naturally  among  heaps  of  ftones  or  frag- 
ments of  rocks.     They  therefore  advife  to  cover  the 
ground  round  their  roots  with   ilones,   which  will  pre- 
vent the  infefts  laying  their  eggs  near  the  roots  in  the 
ground,  where  they  lay  them  to  be  protefted  during 
the  winter.     The  ftones  will  alfo  preferve  moifture  at 
the   roots  during   the  fummer.      A   rope  cannot  be 
drawn  acrofs  a  plantation   of  hops,  as   it  can  acrofs  a 
field  of  corn,  in  cafe  of  mildew.     Here  water  to  v/afh 
off  the  clammy  juice  that   entices  and    feeds  infefts 
feems  to  be   the   only  remedy.     The  plantation  being 
well  ventilated,  may  at   leaft  prevent  the  frequency  of 
it.     The  forcing  pump  will  moll  effcftually  wafh  off 
this  exudation. 

Cruelly  to  Insf.cts.     It  does  not  appear  upon  what 
principle  of  reafon  and  juftice  it  is,  that  mankind  have 
founded  their  right  over  the  lives  of  every  creature  that 
is  placed  in  a  fubordinate  rank  of  being  to  themfelves. 
Whatever  claim  they  may  have  in   right  of  food  and 
felf-defence   (to  v/hich  ought   we   to  add  the  purpofes 
of  the   naturalift,  explained  above?)   did   they  extend 
their  privilege  no  farther  than  thofe  articles  would  rea- 
fonably   carry   them,  numberlefs  beings   might    enjoy 
their  lives  in  peace,  who  are  now  hurried  out  of  them 
by  the   moft    wanton  and   unneceffary  cruelties.      It  is 
furely  difficult  to  difcover  why  it   fliould   be  thought 
lefs  inhuman  to  crufli  to  death  a  harmlefs  infeft,  whofe 
fingle  offence  is  that  he  eats  that  food  which  nature  has 
prepared  for  his  fuftenance,  than  it  would  be  were  we 
to  kill  any  bulky  creature  for  the  fame  reafon.     There 
are  few  tempers  fo  hardened  to  the  impreffions  of  hu- 
manity, as  not  to  fhudder  at  the  thought  of  the  latter; 
and  yet  the  former  is  univerfally  praftlfed  without  the 
leall  check  of  compaffion.      This   feems  to  arlfe  from 
the  grofs    error  of  fuppofing,    that   every  creature  is 
really    in   itfelf   contemptible,    which    happens   to   be 
clothed  with   a  body  infinitely  dlfproportionate  to  our 
own,  not   confidering  that  great  and   little   are  merely 
relative  terms.     But  the  inimitable  Shakefpeare  would 
teach  us,  that 
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vegetation,  much  of  the  food  of  plants  being  abforbed 
by  the  leaves.  The  infufion  of  tobacco  deftroys  them, 
or  at  leaft  drives  them  away  fo  effeftually,  that  a  plant 
almoft  totally  ftripped  of  its  leaves  has  put  out  frefli 
leaves  after  the  ufe  of  it.  If  care  be  not  taken,  they 
will  atrain  fall  on  the  frefli  leaves.  As  the  flies  lodge 
en  the  lower  fide  of  the  leaves,  they  are  protefted  from 
N«  167.  • 


-the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon, 


In  corp'ral  fuff'rance,  feels  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

And  indeed  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
fenfations  of  many  infefts  are  as  exquifite  as  thofe  of 
creatures  of  far  more  enlarged  dimenfions,  perhaps  even 
more   fo.      The  millepede,    for  inftaDce,    rolls   itfelf 

rouud 
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A"     round  upon  the  flighted  touch,  and   the  fnail  gathers  fon  dying,  and  not  k'aving  eftate  fiiflicient  to  difcharge  Infprafon 

I         in  her  horns  upon  the  lead  approach  of  our  hand.     Are  thefe,  is  faid  to  die  infolvcnt.  H  , 

21  not  thefe   the  itrongeft  indications  of  Ma>  fenfibih"ty  ?         Tnal  by    INSPECTION,    or   Examination,    is  f^V '"".!"" 

and  is  it  any  evidence  of  ours,   that  we  are  not  there-  when,  for   the  greater  expedition  of  a  caufe,  in  fgme 

fore  induced  to  treat  them  with  a   more  fympathifing  point  or  iffiie,   being  cither  tlie   principal  qucflion,  or 

tendcrnefs  ?  ariling  collaterally  out  of  it,  but  being  evidently  the 

Montaigne  remarks,  that  there  is  a  certain  claim  of  object  of  fenfe,  the  judges  of  the  court,  upon  the  te- 

kindnefs   and  benevolence  which  every  fpecies  of  crea-  ftimony  of  their  own  fcnfes,   fliall  decide  the  point   in 

tures  has  a  right  to  from  us.      It  is  to  be  regretted  that  ""  ~  .  .        —  . 


this  general  maxim  is  not  more  attended  to  in  the  affair 
of  education,  and  prefTed  liome  upon  tender  minds  in 
its  fill  extent  and  latitude.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from 
thinking,  that  the  early  delight  which  children  difcover 
in  tormenting  flies,  &c.  is  a  mark  of  any  innate  cruel- 
ty of  temper,  becaufe  this  tu^-n  may  be  accounted  for 
on  other  principles  ;  and  it  is  entertaining  unworthy 
notions  of  the  Deity,  to  fuppofe  he  forms  mankind 
with  a  propenfity  to  the  moft  deteftahle  of  all  difpofi- 
tions;  but  moft  certainly  bv  being  unrellrained  in  fports 
of  this  kind,  they  may  acquire  by  habit,  what  they 
never  would  have  learned  from  nature,  and  grow  up  iu- 
to  a  confirmed  inattention  to  every  kind  of  fiiffering 
■  but  their  own.      Accordingly  the  fupreme  court  of  ju- 


difpute.  For,  where  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  a 
quellion  is  matter  of  fuch  obvious  determination,  it  is 
not  thought  neceflary  to  fummon  a  jury  to  decide  it  ; 
who  are  properly  called  in  to  inform  the  confcience  of 
the  court  of  dubious  fadts  :  and  therefore,  when  the 
faA,  from  its  nature,  mull  be  evident  to  tlie  court  ei- 
ther from  ocular  demonltration  or  other  irrefragable 
proof,  there  the  law  departs  from  its  ufual  refort,  the 
verdift  of  12  men,  and  relies  on  the  judgment  of  the 
court  alone.  As  in  cafe  of  a  fuit  to  reverfe  a  fine  for 
non-age  of  the  cognizor,  or  to  fetafide  a  ftaiute  or  re- 
cognizance entered  into  by  an  infant  ;  here,  and  in 
other  cafes  of  the  like  fort,  a  writ  (hall  iffue  to  the 
(lierifT,  commanding  him  that  he  conllrain  the  faid  par- 
ty to  appear,  that    it  may  be   afcertained  by  the  view 


dicature  at  Athens  thought  an  inftance  of  this  fort  not  of  his  body  by  the  king's  juftices,  whether  he  be  of 
below  its  cognizance,  and  puniflied  a  boy  for  putting  full  age  or  not  :  Ut  per  afpeclum  corporis  fu'i  conjlare po- 
out  the  eyes  of  a  poor  bird  that  had  unhappily  fallen  Urit  jujlidariis  nnjlris,  ft  prinUclus  an  Jit  plots  ittatis  neciie. 
into  his  hands.  If,  however,  the  court  has,  upon  infpcction,  any  doubt 

It  might  be  of  fervice,  therefore,  it  fliould  feem,  in  of  the  age  of  the  party  (as  may  frequently  be  the 
order  to  awaken  as  early  as  paffible  in  children  an  ex-  cafe).  It  may  proceed  to  take  proofs  of  the  part  ;  and 
lenfive  fenfe  of  humanity,  to   give  them  a  view  of  fe-    particularly  may  examine  the  infant  himfelf  upon   an 

oath  of  voir  dire,  veritalcm  illtere  ;  that  is,  to  make 
true  anfwers  to  fuch  qucilions  as  the  court  fh^U  demand 
of  him  :  or  the  court  may  examine  his  mother,  his  god- 
father, or  the  like. 

INSPECTOR,  a  perfon  to  whom  the  care  and 
conduft  of  any  work  is  committed. 

Inspectors,  in  the  Roman  law,  were  fuch  perfons 
as  examined  the  quality  and  value  of  lands  and  effedls, 
in  order  to  the  adjufting  or  proportioning  taxes  and 
impofitioBS  to  every  man's  eftate. 

The  Jews  alfo  have  an  officer,  in  their  fynagogue, 
whom  they  call  infpeBor,  J'H  hba%en.  His  bufinefs  con- 
fitts  principally  in  infpefting  or  overlooking  the  pray- 
ers and  leffons,  in  preparing  and  Ihowing  them  to  the 
reader,  and  in  ftanding  by  him  to  fee  he  reads  right ; 
and,  if  he  makes  miftakes,  he  is  to  corredl  him. 

INSPIRATION,  among  divines,  &c.  implies  the 
conveying   of  certain   extraordinary  and    fupernatural 


veral  forts  of  infcfls  as  they  may  be  magnified  by  the 
affiftance  of  glafles,  and  to  lliow  them  that  the  fame 
evident  marks  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs  prevail  In  the 
formation  of  the  minuteft  iiifed,  as  in  that  of  the  moft 
enormous  leviathan  :  that  they  are  equally  furni/hed 
with  whatever  \%  necefTary,  not  only  to  the  preferva- 
tlon,  but  the  happlnefs  of  their  beings  in  that  clafs  of 
exillence  to  which  Providence  has  affigned  them  :  in  a 
word,  that  the  whole  conftruftion  of  their  refpeftlve 
organs  diftin£tly  proclaims  them  the  objefls  of  the  di- 
vine benevolence,  and  therefore  that  theyjullly  ought 
to  be  fo  of  ours. 

INSERTION,  In  anatomy,  the  clofe  conjunftion 
of  the  vefTels,  tendons,  fibres,  and  membranes  of  the 
body  with  fome  other  parts. 

INSINUATION  denotes  a  cunning  and  covert 
way  of  creeping  into  any  perfon's  favour. 

Jnhm'ATion  of  a  Will,  among  Civilians,  is  the  firft 


production  of  it,  or  the  leaving  it  with  the  regitter,  in  notices  or  motions  into  the  foul,  or  it  denotes  any  fuper- 

order  to  Its  probate.      See  Will.  natural  influence  of  God  upon  the  mind  of  a  rational 

INSIPID,  TASTELESS,  that  which  has  nothing  in  creature,  whereby  he  Is  formed  to  any  degree  of  Intel- 
it  pungent  enough  to  afftft  the  palate,  tongue,  &c.  leftual  improvements,  to  which  he  could  not,  or  would 
and  to  occafion  that  fenfatlon  we  call  injling.  not.  In  faft  have  attained  in  his  prefent  circumftances 

INSITION,   Insitio,  In  botany,  denotes  the  fame  in  a  natural  way.      Thus  the  prophets  are  faid  to  have 

with  engrafting;  viz.  the  aft  ofinferting  and  uniting  fpoken  by  divine  infplration. 

a  cyon,  bud,  or  the  like,  In  the  fubftance  of  the  ftock.  Some  authors  reduce  the  Infplration   of  the   facred 


INSOLATION,  In  pharmacy,  a  method  of  pre- 
paring certain  fruits,  duigs,  &c.  by  expofing  them 
to  the  heat  of  the  fun's  rays  ;  either  to  dry,  to  matu- 
rate, or  to  {harpen  them  ;  as  Is  done  In  vinegar,  figs, 
&c. — The  wcrd  comes  from  the  Latin  verb  infoiare, 
which  is  ufed  by  Pliny  and  Columella,  and  fignifies  to 
txpiife  to  the  fun. 

INSOLVENT,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as 
have  not  whtrewithal  to  pay  their  juft,  debts.     A  per- 

VoL.  IX.  Part  L 


writers  to  a  particular  care  of  Providence,  which  pre- 
vented any  thing  they  had  faid  from  faihng  or  coming 
to  nought  ;  maintaining,  that  they  never  were  really 
Infpired  either  with  knowledge  or  expreffion. 

According  to  M.  Simon,  infpiration  Is  no  more  than 
a  diretlion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  never  permitted 
the  facred  writers  to  be  miitaken. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  Infpiration  of  the 

Holy  Spirit  regards  only  the  matter,   not  the  ftyle  «r 

K  k  words ; 
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Iiirriration.  words  ;  and    this  feems 
**~"V-—  doftrine  of  diretiion. 

Theological  writers  have  enumerated  feveral  kind* 
of  infplration  :   fuch   as  an    infpiration  of  fiiperinten- 
dency,  in  which  God  does  fo  influence  and  direft  the 
mind  of  any  perfon,  as  to  keep  him  more  fecure  from 
error  in  fome  various  and  complex   difcourfe,  than  he 
would  have  been  merely  by  the  ufe   of  his  natural  fa- 
culties;   plenary  fuperintendtnt  infpiration,  which  ex- 
cludes any  mixture  of  error  at  all  from  the  performance 
■     fo  fuperintended  ;  infpiration  of  elevation,  where  the 
faculties  aft  in  a  regular,  and,  as  it  feems,  in  a  com- 
mon manner,  yet  are  raifed  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
fo  that  the  compofure  (hall,  upon  the  whole,  have  more 
of  the  true  fublime  or  pathetic,  than   natural  genius 
could  have  given  ;  and  infpiration  of  fuggeftion,  when 
the  ufe  of  the  faculties   is  fuperfeded,  and  God  does, 
as  it   were,  fpeak  direftly  to  the  mind,  making  fuch 
difcoveries  to  it  as  it  could  not  otherwife  have  obtain- 
ed, and  diftating  the  very  words  in  which  fuch  difco- 
veries are  to  be  communicated,  if  they  are  defigned  as 
a  meffage  to  others.      It  is  generally  allowed  that  the 
New  Tellament  was  written  by  a  fuperintendent  infpi- 
ration ;  for  without  this  the  difcourfes  and  doftrints 
of  Chrill  could  not  have  been   faithfully  recorded  by 
the  evangelifts  and  apoftles  ;  nor  could   they  have  af- 
fumed  the  authority  of  fpeaking  the  words  of  Chrift, 
and  evinced   this  authority  by  the   aftual  exercife  of 
miraculous  powers  :  and  betides,  the   facred  writings 
bear  many  obvious  internal  marks  of  their  divine  ori- 
ginal, in  the  excellence  of  their  dodlrines,  the  fpiritu- 
ality  and  elevation  of  their  dtfign,  the  majefty  and  fim- 
plicity  of  their  ftyle,  the  agreement  of  their   various 
parte,  and  their  efficacy  on  mankind  ;  to  which  may 
be  added,  that  there  has  been  in  the  Chrldian  church, 
from  its  earlicfl  ages,  a  conllant  tradition,  that  the  fa- 
cred books  were  written   by  the  extraordinary  affift- 
ance  of  the  fpirit,  which  mud  at  lead  amount  to  fu- 
perintendent infpiratinn.     But  it  has  been  controvert- 
ed whether  this  infpiration  extended  to  every  minute 
circumftance  in  their  writings,  fo  as  to  be  in  the  mod 
abfolute  fenfe    plenary.      Jerom,   Grotius,    Erafmus, 
Epifcopius,  and  many  others,  maintain  that    it   was 
not  ;    whilft    others    contend,    that    the    emphatical 
manner    in    which   our   Lord  fpeaks  of    the    agency 
cf  the  fpirit  upon  them,  and  in  which  they  themfelves 
{peak  of  their  own  writings,  will  juftify  our  believing 
that  their  infpiration  was  plenary,  unlcfs  there  be  very 
convincing  evidence  brought  on  the  other  fide  to  prove 
that  it  was  not :   and  if  we  allow,  it  Is  faid,  that  there 
were  fome  errors   in    the  New  Teftament,  as  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  the  apoftles,  there   may   be   great 
danger  of  fubverting  the   main  purpofe  and  defign  of 
it ;  fince  there  will  be  endltfs  room  to  debate  the  im- 
portance both  of  fafts  and  doftrines. 

Among  the  Heathens,  the  priefts  and  priefteCfes 
were  faid  to  be  divinely  infpired,  when  they  gave  o- 
racles. — The  poets  alfo  laid  claim  to  it ;  and  to  this 
end  they  always  invoked  Apollo  and  the  Mufes  a:  the 
beginning  of  any  great  work. 

Inspiration,  in  phyfic,  is  underftood  of  that  ac- 
tion of  the  breaft,  by  which  the  air  is  admitted 
within  the  lungs ;  in  which  fenfe,  infpitation  is  a 
branch  of  refpiration,  and  Hands  oppofed  to  Exsri- 

KATtOM. 


to  fall  in  with  M.    Simon's        This  admlflion  of  the  air  depends  immediately  on  Infpiffati 


its  fpring  or  elafticlty,  at  the  time  when  the  cavity  of 
the  breaft  is  enlarged  by  the  elevation  of  the  tho-  ^^ 
rax  and  abdomen,  and  particularly  by  the  motion  of 
the  diaphragm  downwards :  fo  that  the  air  does  not 
enter  the  lungs,  becaufe  they  are  dilated  ;  but  thofe 
dilate,  becaufe  the  air  enters  within  them.  Nor 
is  it  the  dilatation  of  the  breaft  which  draws  in  the 
air,  as  is  commonly  thought,  though  this  is  a  con- 
dition abfolutely  neceflary  to  Infpiration ;  but  an  ac- 
tual intrufion  of  the  air  into  the  lungs.  See  Respi- 
ration. 

INSPISSATING,  in  pharmacy,  an  opaation 
whereby  a  liquor  is  brought  to  a  thicker  confidence, 
by  evaporating  the  thicker  parts. 

INSPRUCK,  a  city  of  Germany,  In  the  circle  of 
Auftria,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  received 
its  name  from  the  river  Inn,  which  runs  by  it.  It  hai 
a  noble  cattle  or  palace,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the 
archdukes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  with  a  cathedral 
where  they  are  buried.  The  houfes,  though  built  in 
the  German  tafte,  are  rather  handfomer ;  and  the 
ftreets,  though  narrow,  are  remarkably  well  paved. 
For  the  defence  of  this  city  the  inhabitants  can  place 
but  little  confidence  in  their  fortifications,  which  are 
very  trifling.  They  feem  rather  to  depend  on  the  na- 
tural faftnelfes  of  their  country  ;  which  appear  indeed 
to  form  a  barrier,  fo  perfeftly  inacceffible  to  any  ene- 
my, that  even  the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus,  after  ha- 
ving over-run  with  his  viftorious  arms  the  other  part* 
of  Germany,  could  never  make  any  impreffion  upoa 
this.  It  is  feated  in  a  pleafaat  valley,  in  E.  Long. 
II.  27.  N.  Lat.  47.  7,. 

INSTALLATION,  the  aa  of  giving  vifible  pof- 
feffion  of  an  order,  rank,  or  ofiice,  by  placing  in  the 
proper  feat.     See  Instalment. 

INSTALMENT,  a  fettling  or  inftating  any  per- 
fon in  a  dignity.  The  word  Is  derived  from  the  La- 
tin in,  2ind  Jia//um,  a  term  ufed  for  a  feat  in  church,  in 
the  choir,  or  a  feat  or  bench  in  a  court  of  juftlce.  Sec. 
Though  Voffius  is  of  opinion  the  word  is  of  German 
origin. 

Instalment  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  induftlon  of  a 
dean,  prebendary,  or  other  ecclefiaftical  dignitary,  in- 
to the  poflVffion  of  his  ftall,  or  proper  feat,  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  to  which  he  belongs.  This  is  fome- 
times  alfo  called  inJiaUatlon. 

Instalment  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  ceremony, 
whereby  the  knights  of  the  garter  ate  placed  in  their 
rank,  in  the  chapel  of  St  George  at  Windfor. 

INSTANT,  a  part  of  duration  in  which  we  per- 
ceive no  fucceffion  ;  or  it  is  that  which  takes  up  the 
time  only  of  one  idea  in  our  minds. 

INSTAURATION,  the  re-eftablifliment,  or  re- 
ftauration  of  a  religion,  a  church,  or  the  like,  to  its 
former  ftate.  The  word  Is  by  fome  derived  from  the 
old  Latin  in/laurum,  which  fignified  the  "  ftock"  of 
things  neceffary  for  the  tilling  and  managing  of 
grounds  ;  as  cattle,  tools,  harnefs,  &c.  But  the 
word  in/laurum  is  only  of  the  middle  age  :  inftauratio  is 
of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  by  fome  derived  from 
itiftar,  "  like  ;"  as  importing  a  thing's  being  brought 
to  its  former  Ilkcnefs  or  appearance.  See  Restai*- 
ration. 
INSTEP,  in  the  manege,  is  that  part  of  a  horfe'* 

kindr 
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hind  leg,  which  reaches  from  the  ham  to  the  paftern- 
joint. 

INSTINCT,  a  certain  power  or  difpofition  of  mind, 
by  which,  independent  of  all  inftruftion  or  experience, 
without  delibeialion,  and  without  liaving  any  end  in 
view,  animals  are  unerringly  direfted  to  do  fpontane- 
oufly  (a)  whatever  is  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  individual  or  the  continuation  of  the  kind.  Such 
in  the  human  fpecies  is  the  inftinil  of  fucking  exerted 
immediately  after  birth  ;  and  fuch  in  the  inferior  cre- 
ation it  the  inftinft  by  which  infeAs  invariably  depofit 
their  eggs  in  fituations  mod  favourable  for  hatching 
and  affording  nourilhment  to  their  future  progeny. 
Thefe  operations  are  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  individual  and  the  coHtinuation  of  the  kind;  but 
neither  the  infant  nor  the  infeft  knows  that  they  are 
neceflary  :  they  both  aft  without  having  any  end  in 
view,  and  aft  uniformly  without  inftruftion  and  with- 
out experience. 

The  aftions  of  the  inferior  animals  are  generally  di- 
refted  by  inftinft  ;  thofe  of  man  by  reafon.  This  at 
leall  is  the  cafe  with  rcfpeft  to  men  in  a  (late  of  civi- 
lization :  in  the  favage  ftate  they  are  probably  little 
lefs  the  flaves  of  inftinft  than  the  brutes  themfelves. 
Concerning  human  inftinfts,  indeed,  philofophers  differ 
widely  in  opinion  ;  feme  maintaining  that  man  is  en- 
dowed with  a  greater  number  of  inftinfts  than  any  fpe- 
cies of  brutes;  whilft  others  deny  that  in  human  nature 
there  is  any  power  or  propenfity  at  all  which  can  pro- 
perly be  called  inftinftive. 

This  diverfity  of  opinion  may  eafily  be  traced  to  its 
fource.  There  are  not  many  original  thinkers  in  the 
world.  The  greater  part  even  of  thofe  who  are  call- 
ed philofophers,  implicitly  adopt  the  opinions  of  certain 
maimers  whofe  authority  they  deem  fufficitnt  to  fupply 
the  place  of  argument  ;  and  having  chofen  thtir  le- 
fpeftive  guides,  each  maintains  with  zeal  what  his 
mafter  taught,  or  is  fuppofed  to  have  taught.  When 
Locke  fo  fuccefsfully  attacked  the  doftrine  of  innate 
ideas  and  innate  principles  of  fpeculative  truth,  he  was 
thought  by  many  to  have  overturned  at  the  fame  time 
all  innate  principles  whatever  ;  to  have  diverted  the 
human  mind  of  every  paffion,  affeftion,  and  inftinft  ; 
and  to  have  left  in  it  nothing  but  the  powers  of  fenfa- 
tion,  memory,  and  intelltft.  Such,  we  are  perfuaded, 
was  not  his  intention  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  his 
immortal  work  which,  when  interpreted  with  can- 
dour, appears  to  have  fuch  a  tendency. 

In  our  opinion,  great  part  of  the  EJfay  on  Human 
llnderjianding  has  been  very  generally  mifunderftood. 
Much  of  its  mt-rit,  however,  was  foon  diicovered  ;  and 
mankind,  finding  philofopby  difeacumbered  of  the  bar- 


barous jargon  of  the  fchools,  and  built  upon  a  few  felf-  f  nflin* . 
evident  principles,  implicitly  cmbractd  every  opinion  *~~"V~~^ 
advanced,  or  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  advanced,  by 
the  illuftrious  author  ;  efpecially  if  that  opinion  was 
contrary  to  any  part  of  the  fcholaftic  fyftem  which 
had  fo  long  been  employed  to  perplex  the  underftand- 
ing  and  to  veil  abfurdity.  Hence  arofe  many  philo- 
fophers of  eminence  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  who 
maintained,  as  they  imagined,  upon  the  principles  of 
Locke,  that  in  the  human  mind  there  are  no  inftinfts, 
but  that  everj'  thing  which  had  been  ufually  called  by 
that  name  is  refolvable  into  affociation  and  habit.  This 
doftrine  was  attacked  by  Lord  Shaftefbury,  who  in- 
troduced into  the  theory  of  mind,  as  faculties  derived 
from  nature,  a  fenfe  of  beauty,  a  fenfe  of  honour,  and 
a  fenfe  of  ridicule  ;  and  thefe  he  confidered  as  the 
tefts  of  fpeculative  truth  and  moral  reftitude.  His 
lordfhip's  principles  were  in  part  adopted  by  Mr  Hut- 
chifon  of  Glafgow,  who  publifhed  a  fyftem  of  moral 
philofophy,  founded  upon  a  fenfe  or  inftinft,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  moral  fenfe  ;  and  the  undoubt- 
ed merit  of  his  work  procured  him  many  followers. 

Men  generally  run  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
It  being  now  difcovered,  or  at  leaft  fuppofed,  that  the 
human  mind  is  endowed  with  inftinftive  principles  of 
aftion,  a  feft  of  philofophers  foon  afterwards  arofe, 
who  maintained  with  much  vehemence  that  it  is  like- 
wife  endowed  with  inftinftive  principles  of  belief;  and 
who  built  a  fyftem  of  metaphyfics,  if  fuch  it  may  be 
called,  upon  a  number  of  innate,  diftinft,  and  inde- 
pendent fenfes.  The  rife  of  this  feft  is  well  known. 
Berkeley  and  Hume  had  adopted  Locke's  doftrine 
refpefting  the  origin  of  our  ideas  ;  and  had  thence  de- 
duced confequences  fuppofed  to  be  dantrcrous  in  them- 
felves, but  which,  it  was  thought,  could  not  be  denied 
without  refufing  the  principles  from  which  they  were 
inferred.  The  foundation  of  the  inftinftive  fyftem  be- 
ing thus  laid,  the  fyftem  itfelf  was  rapidly  carried  to  a 
height  far  beyond  what  feems  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  its  excellent  author  ;  and  reafon  was  well  nigh 
baniftied  from  the  regions  of  philofophy.  For  fuch  a 
proceeding  it  is  not  difficult  to  alTign  the  caufe.  The 
inftinftive  fcheme  requires  much  lefs  labour  of  invefti- 
gation  than  the  fyftems  of  Locke  and  the  ancients  ; 
for  upon  the  principles  of  it,  when  carried  to  its  ut- 
moft  extent,  every  phenomenon  in  human  nature  is 
thought  to  be  fufficiently  accounted  for,  by  fuppoting 
it  the  effedl  of  a  particular  inftinft  implanted  in  the 
mind  for  that  very  purpofe.  Hence  in  fome  popular 
works  of  philofophy  we  have  a  detail  of  fo  many  di- 
ftinft internalyjn/^j,  that  it  requires  no  fraall  ftrength 
of  memory  to  retain  their  very  names :  beiides  the  mo- 
K  k  2  ral 


(a)  As  nothing  is  of  greater  importance  in  the  philofophy  of  mind  than  accurate  definitions,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  that  through  the  whole  of  tliis  article  the  word  fpontantous  is  to  be  taken  in  the  fenfe  in 
Vihich  it  is  ufed  in  the  following  extrafts  from  Haks's  Origin  of  Mankind  :  "  Many  analogical  motions  in  ani- 
mals, though  I  cannot  call  them  -volunlary,  yet  I  fee  them  fpontaneous  :  I  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  thefe 
are  not  fimply  mcchankal."  "  The  fagacities  and  inftinfts  of  brutes,  ihn  fpontaneoufnefs  of  many  of  their  motions, 
zre  not  explicable,  without  fuppofing  fome  aftive  determinate  power  connefted  to  and  inherent  in  their  fpirits, 
of  a  higher  extraftion  than  the  bare  natuial  modification  of  matter."  If  this  be  attended  to,  our  definition 
of  inftinft  will  be  found  perfeftly  confonant  to  that  which  has  been  given  by  the  author  of  Ancient  Melaphy- 
Jict.  "  Inftinft  (he  fays)  is  a  determination  given  by  Almighty  Wifdom  to  the  mind  of  the  brute,  to  aft  in 
fuch  or  fuch  a  way,  upon  fuch  or  fuch  an  occafion,  without  intelligence,  without  knowledge  of  good  or  iU^ 
and  without  knowing  for  what  ead  or  purpofe  he  a£ls." 
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Inftinfl.    ral  fenfc,  we  have  the  fenfe  of  beauty,  the  fenfe  of  defor-  a  duty  incumbent  on  him  ;  and  he  fights  for  his  coun-    IntHnift, 

'~"~v~~~^  «;//>',  the   fenfe   of  honour,  the  hoarding   fenfc,   and  a  try   in  order  to   repel  its  enemies.      Each  of  thtfe  ac- *~~"V-~ 

thoufand  othtrs  which  it  is  needltfs  here  to  mention.  tioris  is  performed   from  a  motive,   and   therefore   they 

This  new  fyftcm,   which  converts  the  philofciphy  of  are  all  )v///£<«ri/ anions.      An   intant  is  impelled  to  fuck 

mind  into  mere  hilloiy,   or  rather  into  a  colkclion  of  the  breall,   but  he   knows   not  that  it  ie  necefiary  for 

fads  and  anecdotes,   though  it  has   made  a  rapid  pro-  his  prefervatlon  ;  a  couple  of  young  fdvages  go  toge- 

Brefs,  is  not  yet  univcrfally  received.      It  has  been  op-  ther,  for  the  firll  time,   without  any  view  to  offspring 

pofed  by   many   fpeculative   iiien,   and  by   none  with  or   any   determinate  idea  of  enjoyment.      Thefe  adious 

greater' ilcill    than  Dr  PrielHcy  ;   who  maintains,  with  have  ho  motive,   and  therefore  are  not  rational :   but  as 

the  earlielt  admirers  of  Loc'Ue,  that  we  ^lave  from  na-  they  arc  performed   by  a  fpontaneous  exertion  of  the  a- 

ture  no  innate  fenfe  of  truth,  nor  any  inllinttive  prin-  gents,  they  are  not  to  be   attributed   to  mere  mecha- 

ciple  of  aftion  ;  that  even   the   adiion   of  fucking  in  nilm  ;■  they  are   therefore  i/t/hnitive   actions.      A  man 

newborn  infants  is  to  be  accounted  for  upon  principles  breathes  without   any  motive,   without   any   fpontane- 

of  mechanifm;  and  that  the  delire  of  the  fexes  is  mere-  ous  exertion  of  his  own,   and  that  as  well  when  he  is 

ly  alfociation.  '  adeep  as  when  he  Is  awake.      The  adion  of  breathing 

Inftinift  WhiHl  men,    eminent   for  candour  as  well   as   for  therefore  is  neither  rational  nor  inllinttive,  but  merely 

confounded  fcJence,   have  thus  been   difptiting  the  limits  between  automatic  or  mechanica!.    All  this  feems  to  be  very  plain. 

with  redlon  j,j|^jf||C^  ^^j  reafon  in  the  human  mind,  and  endeavour-  To  talk  of  the  motives  of  attions  performed  by  iullindt^ 

mech  iiilm  '"K  ^-O  afceitain  the   attions  which   refult    from  each,  in  an  atgument  intended  to  prove  that  between  reafoa 

two  writers  of  name,  treating  of  that  fubjedt,  have  late-  and  inllintt  theie  is  no  diffeience,  is  either  to  beg  the 

ly  advanced  opinions,  which,  if  admitted  asjiill,  mull  c|ue(lion  or  to  pervert  language.      If  the  author  ot  the 

render  the  dilputc   henceforth   ridiculous,   and   put  an  Philofophy  of  Natural  Htltory  choofes  to  call  the  tm- 

end  for  ever  to  all  moral  inquiiies.      Mr  .Smellie,   in  a  /»//£■  which  promps  the  infant  to  fuck   by  the  name  of 

Work  which  he  calls  The  Philofophy  of  Natural  Hijlory,  motive,  he  only  ules   an  Englilh  word   improperly  ;  if 

afSrms,  that  between  itijlindive  and  rational  motives  no  it  be  his  intention    to  afhrm  that  fuch  a  motive  is  not 

dillinction  cxiils,  but  that  the  reafoning   faculty  itfelf  totally  and  effentiallydifkrent  from  that  which  prompt* 

IS  the  necefiary  refult  of  inftinct;   and  Dr  Reid,  in  his  a  man  to   give  charity  or  to   fight  for  his  country,  he 

EJhys  on  the  Attive  Po-wers  of  Man,   by  attributing  to  affirms  what  all  mankind  know  to  be  falfc(B). 

irUiincl  the  aftion  of  breathing,  fcems  to  confound  that  HaviHg  thus  afcertaincd  what  we  mean   by  inftinA, 

principle  with  mere  mechanifm.  we  (hall  now  proceed  to  inquire,  Whether  or  not  there 

Thefe  three      That  reafon,  inltintt,   and  mechanifm,  are  all  effen.-^  be  any  inlllnftive  principles  in  man  ?  But  in  order  to 

principles     tially  different  from  one  another,  has  hitherto  been  uni-  proceed  upon  fure  grounds,   it  will  be  proper  to  con- 

acctrrately    yerfally  allowed;  and   it  appears  not   to  be  a  talk  of  itdcr,    in  the  firlt   place,   fuch  adliona   ol   the   inferior 

diitiripuilh.  fn,,^^^[,  difficulty  to   point  out   in  what   rcfpett  each  of  animals  as  are  generally  z\\o\Kt^   to   be  inllinftive  :  for 

eachothtr.  them  differs  from  the  other  two.      Adllons  performed  an  attempt  has  lately  been  made"  to   prove,   that  ever* 

with  a  view  to  accomplifh  a  certain  end  are  called  ra-  thefe  attions  are  the  offspring  of  reafon  inducnccd   by 

tional  aftions,  and  the  end  in  view  is  the  motive  to  their  motives ;   and  that  inftintt,  as  we    have  defined  it,    is  a 

performance.      Injlindive  actions  have  a  caufe,  viz.  the  mere  imaginaiy  principle,  which  has  iiocxiilence  eittjer 

internal  impulfe  by  which  they  are  fpontaneonfly  per-  in  man  or  brute.  6 

formed  ;  but  they  camjot  be  faid  to  have  a  motive,  be-  It  has  been  faid  that  caterpillars,  when  fliakeu  off  a  Inftances 

caufe  they  are  not  done  with  any  vieixi  to  confequcnces.  tree  in   every  dirett;on,   inllaiuly   turn    round  towards  o' 'f'"* 

Attions  au/(/ma//V  have  likewile  a  caufe;  but  that  caufe  the  trunk  and  climb  up,   though  they  had  never  for- '"  *"""* 

is  not  internal  impulfe,   but  mere  mechanifm,   by  which  merly  been  on    the  furface  of  the  ground.      This  is  a 

they  are   performed  without   any   Ipontaneity  of  the  ilriking  inftance  of    inltindt.      On   the  tree,   and  not 

agent.     Thus,  a  man  gives  chanty  in  order   to  relieve  upon   the  ground,    the   caterpillar  tinds  its  food.      If 

a  perfon  from  want  ;  he  performs  a  grateful  adtion  as  therefore  ic  did  not  turn  and  climbiup  the  trunk,   it 

would 

(b)  The  author  oi  Ancient  Aletafihyfics,  whofe  learned  work  contains  more  good  fenfe  on  this  fubjeft  than 
any  other  book  which  we  have  fecn,  thus  dillinguilhes  between  realon  and  inllind  :  "  With  refpett  to  the 
mere  animal,  it  is  evident,  that  he  purfues  nothing  but  what  is  conducive  either  to  the  prefervation  of  tha 
animal  life  or  to  the  continuation  of  the  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objedl  which  the  intellettual  mind 
purfues,  is  xht  fair  and  the  hnndfome ;  and  its  happinels  conliits  in  the  contemplation  of  thefe.  And  though 
it  purfue  alfo  what  is  ufeful  and  proftalle  for  the  being  and  well-being  of  the  animal  life,  yet  it  is  for  the  fake, 
not  of  the  animal  life  iticlf,  but  of  the  ■">  •^"f'"'  or  leautiful;  which  therefore  is  the  ultimate  objctt  of  iti  purfuit 
in  all  things. 

"  Another  material  difference  in  praftice  betwixt  the  animal  and  intelledtual  mind  is,  that  every  aftion  of 
iBtelleft  proceeds  from  an  opinion  formed  concerning  what  is  good  or  ill,  beautiful  or  the  contrary,  in  the 
aftion.  When  we  do  fo,  we  are  faid  to  aft  from  wi//,  which  is  always  determined  by  fome  opinion  formed 
cf  the  kind  I  have  mentioned  :  whereas,  when  we  aft  from  mere  appetite  or  inclination,  without  deliberation 
or  opinion  formed,  we  aft  as  the  brute  does  always  ;  for  he  has  no  •will,  but  is  prompted  to  attic.B  by  natural 
impulfe,  or  'f,"",  as  the  Greeks  call  it. 

"  A  third  very  rtrateiial  difference  is,  that  intelleft,  in  all  its  operations,  propofes  ends,  and  devifes  means 
to  accomplifh  thefe  ends ;  whereas  the  inftiuft  of  the  brute  proceeds  without  confideratioa  either  of  eads 
er  means." 
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l>.  would  inevitably  perilh  :  but  furely  the  caterpillar 
■"'knows  not  that  fuch  an  exertion  is  necefiary  to  its 
prefervatlon  ;  and  therefore  it  aits  not  from  motives, 
but  from  blind  impu'fe.  The  bee  and  the  beaver  are 
endowtd  with  an  inftinft  which  has  the  appearance  of 
forefight.  They  build  magazines,  and  till  them  with 
proviiions ;  but  the  forefight  is  not  theirs.  Neither 
bees  nc>r  btavers  know  any  thing  of  futurity.  The 
folitary  wafp  digs  holes  in  the  fand,  in  each  of  which 
Ihe  depofils  an  egg.  Thougli  /he  certainly  knows  not 
that  an  animal  ia  to  proceed  from  that  egg,  ami  ftill 
lefs  if  poffible  that  this  animal  mull  be  nourifhed  with 
other  animals,  fhe  coUefts  a  few  fmall  green  worms, 
which  Ihe  rolls  up  in  a  circular  form,  and  fixes  in  the 
hole  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  cannot  move.  When 
the  wafp-worm  is  hatched,  it  is  amply  llored  with  the 
food  which  nature  has  dcUined  for  its  fupport.  The 
green  worms  are  devouied  in  iacccfiion;  and  the  num- 
ber depoGttd  is  exaiStly  proportioned  to  the  time  ne- 
cefFary  for  the  growth  and  transformation  of  the  wafp- 
worm  into  a  fly  ;  when  it  ilTues  from  the  hole,  and  is 
capable  of  procuring  its  own  nouriihment.  This  in- 
ftintt  of  the  parent-wafp  is  the  more  remarkable,  that 
fhe  feeds  not  upon  flelh  herftlf.  Birds  of  the  fame 
fpecics,  unlcfs  when  rellrained  by  peculiar  clrcumftan- 
ces,  uniformly  build  their  ncfts  of  the  fame  materials, 
and  in  the  fame  form  and  lituation,  though  they  in- 
habit very  dltferent  climates  ;  and  the  form  and  (ilua- 
tion  are  always  exaftly  fuited  to  their  nature,  and  cal- 
culated to  afford  thtm  (helter  and  proteftion.  When 
danger,  or  any  other  circumftance  peculiar  to  certain 
countries,  rcuders  a  deviation  from  the  common  form 
or  lituation  of  nefts  necefTary,  that  deviation  is  made 
in  an  equal  degree,  and  in  the  very  fame  manner,  by 
all  the  birds  of  one  fpecies ;  and  it  is  never  found  to 
extend  beyond  tlie  limits  of  the  country  where  alone 
it  can  fcrve  any  good  purpofe.  When  removed  by 
necefTily  from  their  eggs,  birds  return  to  them  with 
hafte  and  anxiety,  and  fhifc  them  fo  as  to  heat  them 
equally  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  their 
hade  to  return  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  cold  of 
the  climate.  But  do  biids  reafon,  and  all  of  the  fame 
fpecies  reafon  equally  well,  upon  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  danger,  and  upon  the  means  by  which  it  can 
beil  be  avoided?  Have  birds  any  notion  of  equality,  or 
do  they  know  that  heat  is  necefTary  for  incubation  ? 
No:  in  all  thtfe  operatious  men  recognife  the  inten- 
tions of  nature  ;  but  they  are  hid  irom  the  animals 
themfelvts,  and  therefore  cannot  operate  upon  them  as 
motives. 

Of  the  inllinft  of  animals  we  (hall  give  one  Inftance 
more  in  the  elegant  and  perfpicuous  language  of  Dr 
Reid.  "  Every  manufacturing  art  among  men  (fays 
that  able  writer)  was  invented  by  fome  man,  improved 
by  otlieis,  and  brought  to  perfeftion  by  time  and  ex- 
perience. Men  learn  to  work  in  it  by  long  praflice, 
which  produces  a  habit.  The  arts  of  men  vary  in  every 
age  and  in  every  nation,  and  are  found  only  in  thofe 
men  who  have  been  taught  them.  The  manufactures 
of  animals  differ  from  thofe  of  men  in  many  (Iriking 
particulars.  No  animal  of  the  fpecies  can  claim  the 
invention  ;  no  animal  ever  introduced  any  new  im- 
provement, or  any  variation  from  the  former  praftice  ; 
tvcry  one  of  the  fpecies  has  equal  lltill  from  the  be- 
ginning, without  teaching,  without  experience,  and 


without  habit  j  every  one  has  its  art  by  a  kind  of  in-  laflinc^. 
fpiration.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  inlplred  with  the  ^-""v  ■' 
principles  or  rules  ai  thi  art,  but  with  the  ability  of 
•working  in  it  to  perfection,  without  any  knowledge  of 
its  principles,  rules,  or  end.  The  work  of  every  ani- 
mal is  indeed  like  the  works  of  nature,  perfcdl  in  its 
kind,  and  can  bear  the  molt  critical  examination  of  the 
mechanic  or  the  mathematician,  of  which  a  honey- 
comb is  a  llriking  inllance. 

"  Bees,  it  is  well  known,  conftnift  their  combs  with  o._  l. 
fmall  cells  on  both  fiJes,  fit  both  for  holding  their  ttoreabk  in- 
of  honey  and  for  rearing  their  young.  There  are  ftance  in 
only  three  pofTible  figures  of  the  cells,  which  can  make ''^^ ''^^» 
them  all  equal  and  fimilar,  without  any  ufelefs  inter- 
iliccs.  Thefe  are  the  equilateral  triangle,  the  fquare, 
and  the  regular  hexagon.  Of  the  three,  the  hexagon 
is  the  moll  proper,  both  for  convenience  and  ilrength. 
Bees,  as  if  they  knew  this,  make  their  cells  regular 
hexagons.  As  the  combs  have  cells  on  both  fides,  the 
cells  may  either  be  exaftly  oppofite,  having  partition 
again'l  partition,  or  the  bottom  of  a  cell  may  reft 
upon  the  partitions  between  the  cells  on  the  other  fide, 
which  will  feive  as  a  buttrefs  to  flrengthen  it.  The 
lall  way  is  the  beil  for  ftrength  ;  accordingly  the  bot- 
tom of  each  cell  reds  againft  the  point  where  three 
partitions  meet  on  the  other  fide,  which  gives  it  all 
the  ftrength  poflible.  The  bottom  of  a  cell  may  ei- 
ther be  one  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  fide  partitions; 
or  it  may  be  compofed  of  feveral  planes,  meeting  in  a 
folid  angle  in  the  middle  point.  It  is  only  in  one  of 
theie  two  ways  that  all  the  cells  can  be  fimilar  without 
lofing  room.  And  for  the  fame  intention,  the  planes, 
of  which  the  bottom  is  compofed,  if  there  be  more 
than  one,  mnfl  be  three  in  number,  and  neither  more 
nor  fewer.  It  has  been  demonllrated,  that  by  making 
the  bottoms  of  the  cells  to  confill  of  three  planes 
meeting  in  a  point,  there  is  a  faving  of  material  and 
labour  no  way  inconfiderable.  The  bees,  as  if  ac- 
quainted with  thefe  principles  of  folid  geometry,  follow 
them  moll  accurately;  the  bottom  of  each  cell  being 
compofed  of  three  planes,  which  make  obtufe  angles 
with  the  fide  partitions  and  v.-ith  one  another,  and 
meet  in  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  ;  the  three 
angles  of  this  bottom  being  fupported  by  three  parti- 
tions on  the  other  fide  of  the  comb,  and  the  poiut  of 
it  by  the  common  InterfeCtlon  of  thefe  three  partitions. 
One  inltance  more  of  the  mathematical  lliiU  difplaytd 
in  the  fttufture  of  a  honey-comb  defcrves  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  a  curious  mathematical  problem,  ativbat 
pruijc  an^lc  the  three  planes  which  compofe  the  bottom 
of  a  cell  ought  to  meet,  in  order  to  make  the  grtateft 
pulfible  faving  of  material  and  labour.  This  is  one  of 
thofe  problems  belonging  to  the  higher  parts  of  ma- 
thematics, which  are  called  problems  of  maxima  and 
mmtma.  The  celebrated  M'L,aurin  refolvcd  it  by  a 
fluxionary  calculation,  which  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
Tranfadtlons  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
determined  precifely  the  angle  required.  Upon  the 
moll  exact  mcnfuiation  which  the  fubjeit  could  admit, 
he  afterwards  found,  that  it  is  the  very  angle  in  which 
the  three  planes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell  of  a  honey- 
comb do  actually  meet. 

"  Shall  we  alk  here,  Who  taught  the  bees  the  pro- 
perties ol  folids,  and  to  relolve  problems  of  maxima  and 
minima  ?  If  a  honey- c«mb  were  a  work  of  human  art, 

every 
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evei-y  man  of  common  fenfe  would  conclude,  without 
lulitation,  that  he  who  invented  the  conftruftion  mull 
have  underftood  the  principles  on  which  it  was  con- 
flrufted.  We  need  not  fay  that  bees  know  none  of 
thefe  things.  They  work  moll  gtometrically  without 
any  knowledge  of  geometry  ;  fomewhat  like  a  child, 
who  by  turning  the  handle  of  an  organ  makes  good 
mufic  without  any  knowledge  of  mufic.  The  art  is 
not  in  the  child,  but  in  him  who  made  the  organ.  In 
like  manner,  when  a  bee  makes  its  combs  fo  geome- 
trically, the  geometry  is  not  in  the  bee,  but  in  that 
Great  Geometrician  who  made  the  bee,  and  made  all 
things  in  number,  weight,  and  meafure." 

We  have  given  a  full  detail  of  the  (Irufture  of  a 
honeycomb,  becaufe  it  is  an  effeft  of  inftinA  which 
cannot  be  confounded  with  the  operations  of  reafor>. 
The  author  of  The  Natural  Hijlory  of  Animals,  juftly 
offended  with  that  theory  which  treats  of  inJlinBive  mo- 
th'es,  which  reprefents  the  human  mind  as  a  bnndk  of 
inflinfts,  and  of  which  the  objeA  feems  to  be  to  de- 
grade mankind  to  the  level  of  brutes,  has  very  lauda- 
bly exerted  his  endeavours  to  dettdl  its  weakncfs,  and 
to  expofe  it  to  contempt.  But  in  avoiding  one  ex- 
treme, he  feems  to  have  run  into  the  other;  and  whilft 
he  maintains  the  rights  of  his  own  fpecies,  he  almoft 
raifes  the  brutes  to  the  rank  of  men.  •'  It  is  better 
(he  fays)  to  fhare  our  rights  with  others  than  to  be 
entirely  deprived  of  them."  This  is  certainly  true ; 
and  nc  good  man  will  hefitate  to  prefer  his  theory  to 
that  of  his  antagonill :  but  we  fee  no  neceffity  for 
adopting  either  ;  the  phenomena  may  be  accounted 
for  without  degrading  leafon  to  the  level  of  inftin<St, 
or  elevating  inftinft  to  the  dignity  of  reafon. 


2     J  INS 

We  fhall  readily  allow  to  Locke  (c),  that  fome  of  In: 
the  inferior  animals  feem  to  have  perceptions  of  parti-  *~~ 
cular  truths,  and  within  very  narrow  limits  the  faculty  on( 
of  reafon  :  but  we  fee  no  ground  to  fuppofe  that  their  cafic 
natural  operations  are  performed  with  a  view  to  con'-'f" 
fequences  ;  and  therefore  cannot  perfuade  ourfelves,  ? 
with  this  liiftorian  of  theirs,  that  thefe  operations  are  pert 
the  refult  of  a  train  of  reafoning  in  the  mind  of  the  thei 
animal.  f?'  1 

He  acknowledges  indeed,  that  their  reafoning  andn?" 
thinking  powers  are  remarkably  deficient  when  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  men;  that  they  cannot  take  fo  full 
a  review  of  the  pall,  nor  look  forward  with  fo  penetra- 
ting an  eye  to  the  future  ;  that  they  do  not  accumu- 
late obfervation  upon  obfervation,  or  add  the  expe- 
rience of  one  generation  to  that  of  another;  that  their 
manners  do  not  vary  nor  their  cuftoms  fludluate  like 
ours  ;  and  that,  their  arts  always  remain  the  fame, 
without  degeneracy  and  without  improvement.  "  The 
crow  (he  obferves)  always  builds  its  nell  in  the  fame 
way  ;  every  hen  treats  her  young  with  the  fame  mea- 
fure of  affetlion  ;  even  the  dog,  the  horfe,  and  the  fa- 
gacious  elephant,  feem  to  aft  rather  mechanically 
than  with  defign.  From  fuch  hafly  obfervations  as 
thefe,  it  has  been  inferred  (he  fays),  that  the  brutes 
are  direfted  in  their  aftions  by  fome  myfterious  in- 
fluence, which  impels  them  to  employ  their  powers 
unintentionally  in  performing  aftions  beneficial  to 
themfelves,  and  fuitablc  to  their  nature  and  circum- 
ftances." 

And  are  thefe  obfervations  indeed  hafly .'  and  is  this 
inference  ill  founded  ?  To  us  the  matter  appears  quite 
otherwife.  If  the  arts  of  brutes  and  other  animals 
6  have 


(c)  "  For  if  they  have  any  ideas  at  all,  and  are  not  mere  machines,  as  fome  would  have  them,  we  cannot 
deny  them  to  have  fome  reafon.  It  feems  as  evident  to  me,  that  fome  of  them  do,  in  certain  inftances, 
reafon,  as  that  they  have  fenfe  ;  but  it  is  only  in  particular  ideas,  juft  as  they  received  them  from  the  fenfes. 
They  are  the  befl  of  them  tied  up  within  thofe  narrow  bounds,  and  have  not,  as  1  think,  the  faculty  to  enlarge 
them  by  any  kind  of  abilraftion."     EJfay  on  Human  Under/landing,  Book  II.  chap.  1 1. 

This  is  in  part  a  juft.  obfervation,  and  ferves  to  account  for  many  phenomena  which  later  writers  have  de- 
rived from  inftinft.  The  author  of  The  Philofophy  of  Natural  Hillory  had  "  a  cat  that  frequented  a  clofel, 
the  door  of  which  was  fattened  by  a  common  iron  latch.  A  window  was  fituated  near  the  door.  When  the 
door  was  fhut,  the  cat  gave  herfelf  no  uneafinefs.  As  foon  as  the  tired  of  her  confinement,  fhe  mounted  oa 
the  fole  of  the  window,  and  with  her  paw  dexteroufly  lifted  the  latch  and  came  out."  This  praftice,  which 
we  are  told  continued  for  years,  mufl;  have  been  the  confequence  of  what  Locke  calls  reafoning  in  particular 
ideas.  It  could  not  be  the  effeft  of  inilinft ;  for  inftinft  is  adapted  only  to  a  ftate  of  nature,  in  which  cats 
have  neither  latches  to  lift  nor  doors  to  open  ;  and  as  it  is  not  faid  that  the  animal  attempted  to  lift  the 
latches  of  other  doors,  we  are  not  authorifed  to  infer  that  this  particular  aftion  was  the  confequence  of  rea- 
foning in  itieas  enlarged  by  abftraftion".  the  cat  had  repeatedly  feen  one  door  opened  by  an  exertion  which 
(he  was  capable  of  imitating.  Yet  that  animals  have  no  power  of  enlarging  their  ideas,  is  a  pofition,  of 
the  truth  of  which,  though  it  is  advanced  by  Locke,  we  are  by  no  means  confident.  It  is  well  known  that 
crows  feed  upon  feveral  kinds  of  fhell-fifli  when  within  their  reach  ;  and  that  they  contrive  to  break  the  fhell 
by  raifnig  the  fifh  to  a  great  height,  and  letting  it  drop  upon  a  ftone  or  a  rock.  This  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as 
pure  inftinft  direfting  the  animal  to  the  proper  means  of  acquiring  its  food.  But  what  is  to  be  thought  of 
the  following  faft,  which  was  communicated  to  us  by  a  gentleman  whofe  veracity  is  unqueftioned,  and  who, 
being  totally  unacquainted  with  the  theories  of  philofophers,  has  of  courle  no  favourite  hypothefis  to  fupport  ? 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  I79i>  a  pair  of  crows  made  their  neft;  in  a  tree,  of  which  there  are  feveral  planted 
round  his  garden  ;  and  in  his  morning-walks  he  had  often  been  amufed  by  witnefling  furious  combats  between 
them  and  a  cat.  One  morning  the  battle  raged  more  fiercely  than  ufual,  till  at  laft  the  cat  gave  way  and  took 
fhelter  under  a  hedge,  as  if  to  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  retreating  to  the  houfe.  The  crows 
•continued  for  a  fhort  lime  to  make  a  threatening  noife  ;  but  perceiving  that  on  the  ground  they  could  do 
nothing  more  than  threaten,  one  of  them  lifted  a  ftone  from  the  middle  of  the  garden  and  perched  wich  it  ba 
a  tree  planted  in  the  hedge,  where  Jhe  fat  watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy  of  her  young.   As  the  cat  crept 

along- 
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I.  have  always  remained  the  fame  without  degene- 
"^  racy,  and  without  improvement ;  and  if  they  be  at 
the  fame  time  the  refult  of  reafoning ;  they  mull  either 
be  fo  perfect  that  they  cannot  be  improved,  or  fo  im- 
peifcft  that  they  cannot  degenerate.  That  the  ftruc- 
lure  of  a  honey-comb  is  imperfefl,  no  man  has  ever 
imagined.  We  have  feen,  that,  as  far  as  we  are  capable 
ef  difcerning  the  end  which  it  is  intended  to  ferve,  it 
is  the  mcft  perfedl  ftrudture  pofiible  :  and  therefore,  if 
it  be  the  ref^ult  of  the  reafoning  of  the  bee,  the  author 
mult  retraft  his  alTertion  refpeding  the  extent  of  the 
reafoning  and  thinking  powers  of  inferior  animals;  and 
infteadof  faying  that  they  are  remarkably  deficient  when 
compa-ed  with  thofe  of  men,  affirm  that  they  are  in- 
finitely more  perfeft.  No  human  art  has  yet  arrived 
at  fuch  perfection  as  that  it  might  not  be  improved  ; 
no  architedt  has  ever  built  a  town,  or  conllrufted  a 
magazine,  which  he  could  mathematically  demon- 
ftrate  to  be  of  the  very  belt  pofiible  form  for  the  end 
intended,  and  fo  abfolutely  perfect  as  to  be  incapable 
of  improvement. 

But  the  fame  author  proceeds  to  affirm,  that  "  the 
<^^  laws  of  analogical  reafoning  do  not  juftify  the  idea 
that  the  brutes  aft,  on  any  occafion,  abfolutely  with- 
out defign."  Nay,  he  fays,  it  feems  more  probable, 
"  that  the  inferior  animals,  even  in  thofe  inllances  in 
which  we  cannot  difl'ingui/h  the  motives  which  aftuate 
them,  or  the  views  with  which  they  proceed,  yet  aft 
with  defign,  and  extend  their  views,  if  not  a  great 
way,  yet  at  lead  a  certain  length  forward ;  than 
that  they  can  be  upon  any  occafion,  fuch  as  in  rear- 
ing of  their  young,  building  nefts,  &c.  aftuated  merely 
by  feeling,  or  over-ruled  by  fome  myilerious  influence, 
under,  which  they  are  nothing  but  infenfible  inftru- 
ments."  This  laft  phrafe  is  ambiguous.  If  by  in- 
fenfible Inftruments  it  be  meant  that  the  brutes  are 
confidered  by  the  advocates  for  inftinft  as  mere  ma- 
chines without  the  faculties  of  fenfation  and  fponta- 
neity,  the  author  is  combating  a  phantom  of  his  own 
creation  ;  for  we  believe  an  opinion  fo  abfurd  is  not 
now  maintained  by  any  man,  (fee  Brute).  But  if 
by  infenfible  inftruments  be  meant  fuch  inllruments  as 
aft  fpontaneoufly  without  being  confcious  of  the  end 
to  which  their  aftions  lead,  he  appears  not  only  to 
be  egregioufly  miflaken  in  his  conjefture  refpefting 
the  defign  of  brutes,  but  alfo  to  have  advanced  an  hy- 
pothefis  contradiftory  and  inconfiftent. 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  inferior  animals  aft  with  de- 
Jign,  even  in  thofe  inftances  in  which  we  cannot  di- 
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ftinguifh  their  motive?,  their  views  may  indeed  ex-  fnftiniSV. 
tend  but  a  little  way  when  compared  with  infinity  :  "^""^ 
but  certainly  they  extend  farther  than  ours  ;  for  there  Maintain- 
is  no  ufeful  work  of  man  conftrufted  with  fuch  IkilijeJ,  and 
but  that,  after  it  is  finifhed,  another  man  of  equal 
education  will  be  able  to  diftingulfh  the  general  de- 
fign of  the  artifl.  But  if  the  inferior  animals,  on  all 
occafions,  aft  with  defign,  we  fiiould  be  glad  to  knov? 
the  defign  of  the  bees  in  forming  the  cells  of  their  combs 
in  the  manner  which  we  have  fo  largely  defcribed.  Do 
thefe  little  animals  indeed  know  that  a  comb,  confifting 
on  both  fides  of  hexagonal  cells,  with  the  bottom  of 
each  compofed  of  feveral  planes  meeting  in  a  certain  fo- 
lid  angle,  and  fo  formed  as  that  the  bottom  of  a  cell 
on  the  one  fide  (hall  relt  upon  the  partitions  between 
the  cells  on  the  other  fide,  is  in  all  refpeCts  the  molt  pro- 
per  both  for  holding  their  (lores  of  honey  and  for  rear- 
ing their  young?  And  do  they  likewife  know,  that  its 
excellence  arifes  from  the  precife  figure  and  pofition  of 
the  cells,  by  which  there  is  a  very  confiderable  faving 
of  labour  and  materials,  whild  the  comb  at  the  fame 
time  has  the  greatell  pofTible  ftrength,  and  the  greateft 
polTible  capacioufnefs  ?  If  they  know  all  this,  and  act 
with  a  view  to  thefe  ends,  it  mull  indeed  be  confefTed 
that  bees  are  rational  creatures,  and  that  their  thinking 
and  reafoning  powers  far  furpafs  thofe  of  men  ;  for 
they  have  from  the  earliell  ages  made  difcoverics  in  the 
higher  mathematics,  which  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
were  altogether  unknown  to  the  human  race  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century,  and  which  at  this  mo- 
ment are  beyond  the  comprehenfion  of  nine-tenths  of 
mankind  in  the  moft  enlightened  nation  on  earth.  If 
this  be  a  conclufion  too  abfurd  to  be  admitted,  there 
is  no  other  alternative,  but  either  to  fuppofe  that  by  this 
artificial  llrufture  of  their  cells  the  bees  have  fome  other 
end  in  view,  which  we  cannot  diftinguifii ;  or  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  they  are  over-ruled  by  fome  myde- 
rious  influence,  under  which  they  are  nothing  but 
fpontaneous  agents,  unconfcious  of  the  end  to  which 
their  operations  tend.  Which  of  thefe  conclufions  is 
the  molt  rational,  we  will  not  offer  fuch  an  infult  to 
the  underdanding  of  our  readers,  as  to  fuppofe  the 
meaned  of  them  capable  of  entertaining  a  doubt.  That 
a  honey-comb  is  condrufted  with  defign,  we  mod  rea- 
dily admit  ;  but  the  defign  is  not  in  the  bees,  but  in 
the  Creator  of  the  bees,  who  direfts  their  operations  to, 
their  own  good,  by  what  the  author  with  great  pro- 
priety terms  a  myfterious  influence  (d). 

But  he  thinks  it  an  unanfwerable  argument  in  fup-  ^^  'biec* 

potttion  to  it- 


along  under  the  hedge,  the  crow  accompanied  her  by  flying  from  branch  to  branch  and  from  tree  to  tree; 
and  when  at  laft  pufs  ventured  to  quit  her  hiding-place,  the  crow,  leaving  the  trees  and  hovering  over  her  in 
the  air,  let  the  ftone  drop  from  on  high  on  her  back.  That  the  ctowon  this  occafion  reafoned,  is  felf  evident ; 
and  it  feems  to  be  little  Icfs  evident,  that  the  ideas  employed  in  her  reafoning  were  enlarged  beyond  thofe 
which  fhe  had  received  from  her  fenfes.  By  her  fenfes  (he  may  have  perceived,  that  the  (hell  of  a  fi(h  is. 
btoken  by  a  fall  ;  but  could  her  fenfes  inform  her,  that  a  cat  would  be  wounded  or  driven  off  the  field  by  the 
fall  of  a  ftone  ?  No  ;  from  the  effeft  of  the  one  fall  prefeived  in  her  memory,  fhe  mud  have  inferred  the  other 
by  her  power  of  reafoning. 

(d)  Though  this  way  of  afting  is  undoubtedly  myfterious,  "  yet  it  fhould  not  appear  extraordinary  even 
to  a  man  who  is  not  a  philofopher,  as  we  fee  examples  of  it  daily  in  our  own  fpccies  :  For  a  man  under  the  di- 
reftton  of  another  of  fuperior  underflanding,  will  ufe  means  to  accompllfh  an  end,  without  having  any  idea  of- 
•ither ;  and  indeed  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  arc  dcdined  by  God  aod  nature  to  be 
fOTtrned  in  that  way."     Meieitt  Mctafh^ics^  Vol.  III.  p.  352. 
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lnftirn?>.    port  of  liis  theory,  that  la  the  pt-rformancc   of  thofe 
'— "V  aiftions,  in  which  animals  are  faid  to  be  guided  by  un- 

erring inlllii£t,  dlfTerent  indlviduala  difplay  different 
modes  of  cnnducl  ;  and  in  his  opinion,  to  talk  of  in- 
ilindive  principles  which  admit  of  improvement,  and 
accommodate  themfelves  to  circundlances,  is  merely  to 
introduce  new  terms  into  the  languagL-  of  philofophy  ; 
for  he  afiirms,  that  no  fuch  improvement  or  accommo- 
dation to  circumftances  can  ever  take  place  without  a 
compaiifon  of  ideas,  and  a  deducfion  of  inferences. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  author  here  alludes  to  thofe 
animals  which,  in  their  moll  important  operations,  are 
known  to  act  differently  in  different  countries.  Thus 
the  oftrlch  in  Senegal,  where  the  heat  is  excefllve,  ne- 
plerts  her  eggs  during  the  day,  but  fits  upon  them  in 
the  night.     At  the  Cape  of  Good   Hope,   however, 


But  though  we  cannot  agree  with  this  author  when    I"ft 
he  afiirms  that  no  accommodation  to  clrcumllauces  can  *~~" 
ever  take  place  without  a  comparlfon  of  ideas,  we  rea- .  n' 
dily  admit  that  no  faculty  which  is  capable  of  improve- capab 
ment   by  obfervation  and  experience  can   in  propriety  inipn 
of  fpeech  be  termed  inllinft.     Inilincl  being  a  pofitive™'^'" 
determination  given  to   the  minda  of  animals  by   the 
Author  of  nature  for  certain  purpofes,  mull  neceifarily 
be  perfeA  when  viewed  in  connection  with  thofe  pur- 
pofes:  aud  therefore  to  talk,  as  Mr  Smellie  does,  of  the 
improvemtnt  of  inftinft,  is  to  perplex  the  underftanding 
by  a  perverfion  of  language.    There  is  not,  however,  a 
doubt,  but  that  reafon  may  copy  the  works  of  inftinft, 
and  fo  far  alter  or  improve  them  as  to  render  them  fub- 
fervient  to  other  purpofes  than  thofe  for  which  they  were 
originally  and  inilinitively  performed.      It  was  thus  in 


»3 
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where  the  degree  of  heat  is  lefs,  the  ollrich,  like  other    all  probability  that   man   at   firit  learned  many  of  the 
birds,  fits    upon  her   eggs  both  day  and  night.     In    moll  ufeful  arts  of  life. 


countries  infeiled  with  monkeys,  many  birds,  which  in 
other  cliinates  build  In  bullies  and  clefts  of  trees,  ful- 
pcnd  their  ncils  upon  (lender  twigs,  and  thus  elude  the 
rapacity  of  their  enemies. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  a  determination  of  the  mind 
of  the  brute  to  aft  fo  varioufiy  upon  different  occafions, 
can  hardly  be  conceived  without  judgment  or  intelli- 
gence. But  before  our  author  had  fo  confidently  af- 
firmed that  fuch  accommodation  to  clrcumHances  can 
rever  take  place  without  a  comparlfon  of  ideas  and  a 
deduftlon  of  inferences,  he  would  have  done  well  to 
confider  how  nature  afts  in  other  organii;ed  bodies,  fuch 
as  the  vegetable.  We  fee  that  a  vegetable,  reared  in 
the  corner  of  a  dark  cellar,  will  bend  itielf  towards  the 
light  which  comes  in  at  the  window  ;  and  If  it  be 
made  to  grow  in  a  flower-pot,  with  its  head  down- 
wards, it  will  turn  itfelf  into  the  natural  pofitlon  of  a 
plant.  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  plant.  In  either 
cafe,  does  what  it  does  from  any  judgment  or  opinion 
that  it  is  bell,  and  not  from  a  neccffary  determination 
of  its  nature  I  But,  further,  to  take  the  cafe  of  bodies 
uno'ganlzed,  how  fhall  vre  account  for  the  phenomena 
which  chcmillry  e.xhibits  to  us  .'  When  one  body  unites 
wIthanother,and  then,  upon  a  third  being  prefentedto  it, 
quits  the  firll,  and  unites  itfeff  with  it,  lliall  we  fuppofe 
that  this  preference  proceeds  from_  any  prcdileftion  or 
opinion  that  it  Is  better  to  cleave  to  the  one  than  to  the 


**  Thy  arts  of  buildir.jj  frnm  the  bee  receive-; 

**  I. earn  (  f  the  mole  to  plough,  the  wtirm  ti)  weave ; 

"  Lejrn  of  the  litt;e  naufluitu  fail, 

"  Sjjttaj  the  thill  oar,  ar'.d  catch  the  driving  g-^le. 

But  the  arts  thus  adopted  by  men  are  no  longer  the 
works  of  Infllndl,  but  the  operations  of  reafon  influ- 
enced by  motives.  This  is  fo  obvloufly  and  undeniably 
true,  that  it  has  compelled  the  author  lall  mentioned  to 
confefs,  in  that  very  fedtion  which  treats  of  inltinils 
improveable  by  experience,  that  "  what  men  or  brutes 
learn  by  experience,  though  this  experience  be  founded 
on  Inlllndl,  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  intlinftive 
knowledge,  but  knowledge  derived  from  experience  and 
obfervation.  Inlllnil  (he  fays)  ihoiild  be  limited  to 
fuch  aftlons  as  every  individual  of  a  fpecles  exerts  with- 
out the  aid  either  of  expeilcnce  or  imitation."  This 
is  a  very  jull  dillindlon  between  inlh'nit  and  experience; 
but  how  to  reconcile  it  with  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  author's  theory  we  know  not.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  arduous  talk  ;  but  it  is  a  tafk  from 
which  we  are  happily  relieved,  as  his  theory  and  ours 
have  little  refemblance. 

Having  thus  proved,  'we  hope  to  the  fatisfaSIon  of 
our  readers,  that  there  is  fuch  a  principle  as  InlllnA  in 
the  inferior  animals,  and  that  it   is   effentially  different  _.   ' 
from  human  reafon  ;  let  us  return  to  our  own  fpecles,  {(;„„ 
and  inquire  whether  there  be  any  occafions  upon  which  then 
other,  from  any  comparlfon   af  ideas  or  deduction  of    man  ads   inllintftively,  and  what   thofe  occalions  are.  be  ai 
inferences  ?  Or  Ihall  we  not  rather  fay,  that  it  proceeds    This  Is  a  qnelHon  of  fome  difficulty,  to  which  a  com-^^'°' 
from  an  original  law  of  nature  impreffed  upon  it  by  that    plete  and    fatlsfadory   arifwer  will  perhaps  never  be  gi-  ^_,n 

ven,  and  to  which  we    have  not  the   vanity  to   think inftir 
that  fuch  an  anfwer   will  be  given   by  us-      The  prin- 'y' ' 
ciple  of  nffocuition   (to  be  explained    afterwards   under" 
the   article   Mf.t.^phvsics)   operates  fo  powerfully  in 
man,  and   at  fo  early  a  period   of  life,  that  In   many 
cafes  It  feems  to  be  Iinpoflible  to  dillingulfh    the  ef» 


Being  who  mediately  or  immediately  dlretls  every  mo 
tlon  of  every  the  minutell  atom  in  the  univtrfe.'  And  if 
fo,  why  may  not  intlinft  be  an  original  determination 
of  the  mind  of  the  animal,  of  which  it  is  part  of  the 
nature  or  effence  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  certain  cir- 
cumftances, on  which  depends  the   prefervation  of  the 


individual,  or  the  continuation  of  the  kind  ?   Indeed  it  feAs  of  habit  from  the  operations  of  nature.     Yet  there 

cannot  be  otherwife,  if  we  have  defined  Inltlna  proper-  are  a  few  cafes  immediately  connefted  with  the  prefer- 

ly;   for  no  man  ever  fuppofed,  that  when  animals  work  vatlon  of  the  individual  and   the  propagation  of  the 

inltindlvely,  they  ad  for  no  purpofe.     It  is  only  af-  kind,  in  which  by  a  little  attention  thtfe  things  may  bp 

firmed  that  the  purpofe  is  not  known  to  them.     It  is  dlllingullhed.     Wc  have  already  given  an  Inftance  in 

known,  however,  to  the  Author  of  Inrtinft;  who  knows  the  fucking  of  a  child,  which  we  beheve  to  be  an  o- 

likewlfe  that    the  fame  purpofe  mud  in  different  cli-  peration    performed   by   inftind.     Dr  Ptieftley,  how. 


mates  be  promoted  by  different  means,  and  who  ac- 
cordingly determines  the  operations  of  animals  of 
the  fame  fpecies  to  be  different  under  different  circum- 
ftances. 


ever,  thinks  differently  :  "  The  adion  of  fucking 
(fays  he),  I  am  confident,  from  my  own  obfervat.ioa»« 
is  not  natural,  but  acquired."  What  obfervatlons  they 
were  which  led  him  to  this  concludon  he  has  uot  told 
4  "s» 
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&.    us,  anJ   we   cannot   imagine  ;    but   every 
•—'  which  we  ourfelvcs  have  made,  compels  us   to  believe 
that  an  attanpt  to  fuck  is  natural  to  children.      It   has 
been  obfervtd  by  the  author  of  the  Philofopliy  of  Na- 
tural Hiftory,  that  the  inllinft  of  fucking  is  not  excited 
by  any  fmell   peculiar   to  the  mother,  to  milk,  or  to 
any  other  fubftance  ;  for  that  infants  fuck   indifcrimi- 
nately   every   thing  brought    into  contaft   with    their 
mouths.      He  therefore  infers,  that  the   ikfire  of  fuck- 
ing IS  innate,  and  coeval  with  the  appetite  for  air.    The 
obfervation   is    certainly  juft  :    but    a  difciple    of  Dr 
Prieftley'smay  objeft  to  the  inference;  for  "  in  fucking 
and  fwallowing  our  food,  and  in  many  fuch  inftances, 
it  is  exceedingly  probable  (fays  the  Dodtor),  that  the 
anions  of  the  mufcles  are  originally  automatic,  having 
been  fo  placed  by  our  Maker,  that  at  firft  they  are  fti- 
mulated  and  contraft  mechanically  whenever  their  ac- 
tion is  requifite."     This  is  certainly  the  cafe  with  le- 
fpeft  to  the  motion   of  the  mufcles   in  the  aftion  of 
breathing  ;  and  if  that  aftion  be  of  the  fame  kind  and 
proceed  from  the  very  fame  caufe  with  the   aftion  of 
fucking,  and  if  a  child  never  fhovv  a  dtfire  to  iuck  but 
when  fomething  is  brought  into  contaft  with  its  mouth, 
Dr  Prieftley's  account  of  this  operation  appears  to  us 
much  more  fatisfaftory  than  that  of  the  authors  who 
attribute  it  to  inftindt. 
«*"f      But  the  actions  of  breathing  and  fucking  feem  to 
"■  differ  eflentially  in    feveral   particulars.     They  are  in- 
j)y    deed  both  performed  by  means  of  air  ;  but  in  the  for- 
tivc.  mer,   a  child   for  many  months  exerts  no  fpontaneous 
clTort,  whilft  a  fpontaneous  effort  feems  to  be  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary  for  the  performance  of  the  latter.    Of  this 
indeed  we  could  noi  be  certain,  were  it  true  that  infants 
never  exhibit  fymptoms  of  a  'wljh  to  fuck   but  when 
fomething  is  aftually  in  contadt   with   their   mouths  ; 
for  the  mere  aB  of  fucking  then   might   well  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  automatic  and  the  effedl  of  irritation:   But 
this  is  not  the  cafe.     A  healthy  and  vigorous   infant, 
within  ten  minutes  of  its  birth,  gives  the  plaii^eft  and 
moft  unequivocal. evidence  of  a  defire  to  fuck,  before 
any  thing  be   brought   into   aftual   contadl   with   its 
mouth.     It  ftretches  out  its  neck,  and  turns  its  head 
from  fide  to  fide  apparently  in  queft  oi  fomething  ;   and 
that  the  objedlof  its  purfuil  is  fomething  which  it  may 
fuck,  every  man  may  fatisfy  himfelf  by  a  very  convincing 
experiment.     When  an   infant  is   thus  flretching  out 
its  neck  and  moving  its  head,  if  any  thing  be  made  to 
touch  any  part  of  its  face,  the  little   creature   will  iii- 
ftantly  turn   to   the  objedl,  and   endeavour  by  quick 
alternate   motions  from  fide  to  fide  to  feize  it  with  its 
mouth,  in    the   very    fame   manner  in  which  it  always 
feizes  the  bread  of  its  nurfe,  till  taught  by  experience 
to  diilinguidi  objedls  by  the  fenfe  of  fight,  when  thefc 
alternate  motions,  being  no  longer  ufeful,  are  no  longer 
employed.      If  this  be  not  an  inftance  of  pure  inftindl, 
we  know  not  what  it  is.      It  cannot   be  the  refult  of 
affociation  or  mechanifm  ;  for  when   the  fit  etching  of 
the  neck  takes   place,  nothing  is   in  contadt  with  the 
child's  mouth,  and   no  affociation   which   includes  the 
adl  of  fucking  can  have  been  formed.    Affociations  of 
ideas  aie  the  confequences  of  fimultaneous  impreffions 
frequently  repeated  ;  but  when  the  child  tirll  declares, 
as  plainly  as  it  could  do  were  it  poffcflTed  of  language, 
itb  wifli  to  fuck,  it  has  not  received  a  fingle  impitffioa 
with  which  that  wifh  can  poflibly  be  affotiated. 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 


Were  Dr  Prieftley  to  weigh  thcfe  fadlj,  of  the  truth 
of  which  we  are  certain,  we  doubt  not  that  his  well- 
known  candor  would  make  him  retradl  the  aflertion, 
that  all  the  adliors  which  Dr  llcid  and  others  refer  to 
inlHndt,  are  either  automatic  or  acquired.  The  greater 
part  of  thofe  artions,  as  well  as  of  the  apparently  in- 
llindtive  principles  of  belief,  we  have  no  doubt  ate 
acquired :  but  we  are  perfuaded  that  a  child  fucks  its 
nurfe  as  a  bee  builds  it  cell,  by  inftindl ;  for  upon  no 
other  hypothefis  can  we  account  for  the  fpontaneous 
efforts  exerted  in  both  thefe  operations :  and  we  think 
it  no  difgrace  to  our  fpecies,  that  in  fome  few  cafes  we 
fhould  adl  from  the  fame  principle  with  the -inferior 
creation,  as  nothing  feems  more  true  than  that, 

Reafon  raife  o'er  inftintt  as  we  can; 

In  this  'tis  God  that  works,  in  that  'tis  man. 

We  have  faid,  that,  in  the  favage  ftate,  the  ftxe3,go 
together  for  the  firft  time  by  inftindl.  without  any 
view  to  offspiing,  and  perhaps  with  no  determinate  idea 
of  enjoyment.  This  opinion,  we  believe,  has  beer» 
generally  maintained  ;  but  it  is  controverted  by  Df 
Hartley.  "  Here  (fays  he)  we  are  to  obferve,  firft, 
that  when  a  general  pleafuiable  ftate  is  introduced, 
either  by  diredl  impreifions  or  by  afrociat(.d  influences, 
the  organs  of  generation  muft  fympathize  with  this 
general  ftate,  for  the  fame  rcafons  as  the  other  parts 
do.  They  inuft  therefore  be  aff"efted  with  vibrations 
in  their  nerves,  which  rife  above  indifference,  into  the 
limits  of  pleafure,  from  youth,  health,  grateful  ali- 
ment, the  plcafures  of  imagination,  ambition,  and 
fympathy,  or  any  other  caufe  which  diffufes  grateful 
vibrations  over  the  whole  fyftem.  —  Secondly,  as  thefe 
organs  are  endued  wich  a  gi eater  degree  of  fcnfibility 
than  the  other  parts,  from  their  make,  and  the  peculiar 
ftrudlure  and  difpofilion  of  their  nerves,  whatever  thtfe 
be,  we  may  expedl  that  they  ftiould  be  more  aft'cdfcd  by 
thofe  general  pleafurable  ftates  of  the  nervous  fyftem 
than  the  other  parts. — Thirdly,  the  diftenfion  of  the 
cells  uf  the  ttrfcuU femi/iales ,  and  of  the Jinujes  of  the 
uterus,  wfiich  take  place  about  the  time  of  puberty;, 
muft  make  thefe  organs  more  particularly  irritable 
then."  His  fourth  obfervation  refpcdls  a  ftate  widely 
different  from  that  of  nature,  and  therefote  is  nothing 
to  the  puipofe  :  but  his  fifth  is,  that  "  the  particular 
fiiame  which  regards  the  organs  of  generation,  may, 
when  confidered  as  an  affociatej  circumftance,  like 
other  pains,  be  fo  far  diminifhcd  as  to  fall  within  the 
limits  of  pleafure,  and  add  confidcrably  to  the  fum 
total." 

To  this  excellent  and  able  writer  we  may  allow  the 
truth  of  thefe  obfetvations  (though  fonie  of  them 
might  certainly  be  controverted)  ;  and  yet  deny  his 
conclufion,  that  "  they  are  fuiHcient  to  account  fpr  the 
general  defires  which  are  obfervable  in  yountj  perfons, 
and  that  thofe  defires  are  of  a  fadlitious  nature."  For 
fuppofing  every  thing  which  he  mentions  to  take  place 
by  mere  mechanifm  and  affociation  ;  that  the  organs 
of  generation  are  irritated,  and  certain  cells  and  finufes 
diftended  ;  the  only  inference  which  can  be  fairly  drawn 
from  fuch  pi  emiies  is,  that  at  the  age  of  puberty  young 
men  and  wo  nen  muft  from  thefe  caufes  experience  cer- 
tain feclmga  and  wants  which  they  knew  not  before; 
but  fi'rcly  mechanifm  and  affocjation  cannot  teach  them 
the  ufe  of  the  organs  of  generation,  or  point  out  the 
only  means  by  which  their  nev/  feelings  can  be  grati- 
hi  fied; 
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InftinA.  Red  :  and  tlierefore,  as  we  fee  thefe  means  invariably  chewing,  we  cannot  refiT  to  it  alone  as  to  the  fource  In 
•""v—— '  pui filed  by  all  animals  rational  and  irrational,  without  of  that  operation.  Shonld  it  be  faid,  that  thcpums*— 
experience  and  without  inihuition,  we  nuilt  refer  the  of  an  infant  are  at  the  period  of  ciittinj^  teeth  fo  irritable, 
mutual  dcfire  of  the  fexea  to  a  hi)>her  principle  than  that  tlie  moment  any  thinij  is  applied  to  them  the  ja*» 
mere  mechanifm  and  afl'ociation  ;  and  that  principle  perform  a  motion  meiely  automitic,  which  we  millake 
ean  be  nothinjr  but  inftinct.  for  the  fpontaneous  effeft  of  inllina  ;  ilill  wc  would 
Jkfides  thefe,  we  think  the  adion  of  eating  msy  alk,  Wliat  prompts  the  child  to  apply  every  thing- to  Its 
be  aililbuted  to  inlllnft.  It  is  certainly  performed  by  mouth  ?  Does  the  irritation  of  the  pnms  contract  tlie 
a  fpontaneous  exertion  of  the  proper  organs  ;  and  that  muiclea  of  the  arm  ?  By  a  bigot  for  mechanifm  this 
fxertion  is  firtl  made  at  a  time  of  life  when  we  have  no  might  be  faid,  were  It  true  that  the  arm  of  an  infant, 
conception  of  the  end  which  it  ferves  to  accomplifh,  like  a  piece  of  clock-work,  is  always  fo  regnbily  moved 
and  therefore  cannot  be  inHuenced  by  motives.  It  as  to  brim;  its  hand  diredly  into  contaft  with  its  gums  : 
mud  in.leed  be  confctTed,  that  the  firlt  acl  of  chewin_^  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe;  an  infant  makes 
is  pertormed  by  a  child,  not  for  the  piupofe  of  marti-  many  unfuccefsful  efforts  to  reach  its  mouih,  and  does 
eating  food,  but  to  quicken  the  operation  of  nature  not  aceompllfh  its  purpofe  till  after  repeated  trials. 
in  the  cutting  of  teeth  :  and  perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  Perhaps  it  may  be  alleged  (for  when  men  adopt  a  fa- 
Ihat  the  pleahng  fenlalicn  ui  l.ijlc,  whili  is  then  full  vouiiie  hypothelis  they  will  allege  any  thing  in  its  fup- 
expcrien.-ed,  and  afterwards  remembered,  prompts  the  port),  that  infants  are  taught  to  car'17  things  to  their 
child  to  continue  at 'intervals  the  exertion  of  chewing  mouths  by  the  pleafing  fenfation  received  from  the  ap- 
after  all  its  teith  are  cut  j  fo  that  though  the  ad  of  plication  of  their  nnrfes  brealls,  and  continue  the  prac- 
eating  is  not  performed  with  a  viexu  to  the  malUcation  tice  from  habit  and  alTociation.  15nt  it  is  certain  that 
of  food  or  the  nouillhment  of  the  body,  it  may  yet  th/y  do  not  begin  this  praftice  till  teeth  are  forming 
be  performed,  not  from  any  inftinc.live  impulte,  but  in  t'heir  gums  ;  and  then  they  ufe  fueh  things  as  they 
merely  from  an  early  and  deep-rooted  affociatiou.  13ut  in  themfelves  carry  to  their  mouths  very  differently  from 
anfwer  to  this  it  it,  fiifrieicnt  to  alk,  Who  taught  the  in-  the  brealts  of  their  nurfe  :  they  conilantly  chew  and  bite 
fant  that  the  aAof  chewing  would  quicken  the  operation  ibci,-  rattles,  though  they  very  feldom  bite  their  nurfes. 
of  nature  in  the  cutting  of  teeth  ?  Not  reafon,  furely,  As  this  praftice  cannot  be  be).',un  from  a  principle  of 
nor  experience  ;  for  an  Inf.int  knows  nothing  of  teith  afTjciaiion,  fo  it  appears  to  us  that  it  caimot  be  Con- 
or the  manner  in  which  they  grow:  and  if  it  be  grunt-  tinned  upon  fuch  a  principle.  Were  the  fenfation  ex- 
ed,  that  for  this  purpofe  it  was  originally  impelled  by  perienced  by  an  infant  when  chewing  a  hard  fub'lance 
fome  intenuil  and  myllerious  iuflneiice  to  perform  the  a  pleafmg  fenfation,  the  remembrance  of  the  pleafure 
adii-n  of  cheA-ing,  we  are  not  iiielined  to  deny  that  might  as  a  motive  prompt  it  to  repeat  the  operation  : 
the  operation  may  be  continued  for  other  purpofcs  by  but  it  is  obvious,  that  by  preiring  a  gum,  through 
means  of  afTjciatioa.  whieh  a  tooth   is   making   its   way,  agaitill    anything 

lnhun»arwork«,tlioujrlilabw.cHnn  wi'hpain,  ^^^^-   ^^^   infant  muil   experience   a   painful  fenfation  ; 

A  th'ifaid  ii.nvcniei  1-  fence  cue    ur.olcgaui;  and  therefore  the  iiiflutnee  which  impels  it  to  continue 

111  God's,  .  nf  finale  can  it- end  i<nu!uct,  this  Operation,  mtil  be  fomething  more  powerful  than 

Yctfervc^  :o  Icco  ,d  to,>  Cnv  o,Ik,-  „i.  pKafure  or  pain  (a). 
This  is  found  philofophy  confirmed  by  obferva'ion  and  Thefe  three  aftions,  then,  by  which  Infants  fuck,  bynj^ 

daily  experience  :  but  though  In  the  works  of  (.Jo  I,  one  which   they  chew  their  food,  and   by  which  mankind  lien 

principle    produces    many    confequences,    and    though  are  propapatcd,   have    undeniably   their   origin   in   in- -"^ 

perhaps  there  is  not  a   principle  which  falls  under  our  ftini't.      There  may   be    many    other    human    adions     " 

cognizance    mue   fruitful    than    that   of    afTociatlon,  which  derive  their  origin   from   the    fame  fource  (d)  ;  ,„,,,, 
jtt  if  it  be  not  fufficient  to  account  for  i.ht:Ji/Jl  a8  of  but  10  J 

tllC  1 

. of  h 

(a)  .\  learned  phyficlan,  to  whom  this  article  was  fhi.vn  In  manufcript,  and  to  whofe  animadverfions  it  is 
indebted  for  grea'  pirt  of  what  merit  it  may  pofTefs,  thinks  that  the  pain  arifing  from  the  cutting  of  teeth  is 
ollfvliileil  by  the  chewing  of  hard  fublances,  and  that  this  is  the  caiife  of  that  inclination  which  infants  have 
peqj  tually  to  cheAf.  I'o  give  probability  to  an  opinion  which  adinits  not  of  dired  proof,  he  obferves,  that 
the  vi  )lent  piin  in  the  g/ans  h.'iits  occafioncd  by  a  (lone  in  the  bladder,  is  certainly  alleviated  by  rubbing  Xhsgliint 
and  pulling  the  prepuce,  which  is  therefore  a  very  freqiient  employment  of  all  who  are  afflifted  with  that  dreadlul 
diforder.  Notwiihftnnding  the  deference  which  we  willingly  pay  to  the  judgment  of  our  fiend,  we  can  per- 
ceive no  analoi'v  between  thefe  two  cafes,  which,  to  be  of  any  ufe  to  his  argument,  ought  to  be  not  only 
analogous  bvit  liinilar.  It  is  well  known  that  rubbing  ihe  g/uns  J>enls  will  almoll  at  any  time  give  a  pleafmg 
fenfation  ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  ho;*'  two  oppofite  fenfations,  excited  at  once  in  the  fame  place,  may  counter- 
balance each  otl^r,  fo  as  to  leave  the  patient  equally  free  from  pleafure  and  pain.  But  is  it  conceivable,  that 
to  prcfs  again'!  a  hard  fubftance  a  gum  in  which  a  tooth  is  forming,  (hould  excite  a  pleafmg  fenfation  ?  If  it 
be,  <>ur  friend's  opinion  accounts  better  than  ours  for  the  continuance  af  the  pradice  of  chewing;  but  (till  it 
mull  be  mjlincf,  which,  on  either  fuppofition,  Jiijl  direds  the  infant  to  that  operation,  for  it  cannot  be  begun 
either  from  reafon  or  expejlcnce. 

(d)  The  rellletrnefs  which  perpetually  accompanies  the  paffage  of  a  ft^ne  from  the  kidneys  through  the 
ureters,  has  by  many  been  confiderrd  as  the  efFed  of  inftlntl  ;  and  their  opinion  is  not  without  a  plaufible 
foundation.     la  a  nephritic  paioxyfm,  a  man  rifes  from  his  chair,  throws  himfelf  dowa  with  violence,  and  rife* 
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I.    but  in  a  (late  of  civil  fociety  it  is  very  difficult,   if  not 
■""  impoflible,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  cftetts  of  early 
hal.il  (t). 

Such,  however,  is  the  prefent  impatience  of  that  la- 
bour V'ithout  wiuLh  tfFtdls  caimot  be  tiaceil  to  their 
caufes,  that  every  phenomenon  inhuman  nature,  which 
to  former  philofophers  would  have  occaliontd  difficul- 
ty, is  now  thought  to  be  fufficiently  accounted  for  by 
refer rinr>  it  to  feme  inftind  as  its  particular  caufe  ;  and 
he  who  can  provide  himfelf  with  a  fufficient  number 
of  tliefe  inllinftP,  for  the  reality  of  which  he  offers  no 
proof,  feats  hin.felf  in  the  philofopher's  chair,  and 
dreams  that  he  is  ditlating  a  fyftem  of  fcicnce,  v/hilft 
he  is  anly  retailing  a  colleAion  of  anecdotes.  A  phi- 
lofophcr  of  this  fchoul  has  lately  carried  the  do6trine 
''''  of  inllinftive  principles  fo  far,  as  to  attribute  the  fu- 
'J,  pcriority  of  man  over  the  other  animals,  chiefly  to  the 
il.  i^reat  numberoflnftinfta  with  which  his  mind  is  cndoJi-- 
ed  ;  and  among  thele  he  reckons  (not,  we  believe,  as 
chaiatteiillic  of  our  fpecies  in  contradiftinftion  to  other 
animals, but  as  part  of  the  inilinttive  bundle  in  the  large- 
neis  of  which  our  fuperiori«y  confifts)  "  the  voiiihig  of 
urine  and  exafntcitt,  fmeziiig,  rtimSion  of  the  mufclts  up- 
on the  application  of  any  painful  ilimiilus,  the  moving  oC 
the  cye-lids  an!  other  parts  of  the  body."  Thcfe  the 
fays)  are  c  ffcd'ts  of  original  inllindls,  and  efTential  to  the 
exillenee  of  young  animals.  With  this  writer  inllinft 
is  lomeiinies  leprcfented  as  looking  into  futurity,  and 
adting  upon  motives  which  has  hitherto  been  conlidtr- 
td  as  the  province  of  rcafon  and  the  charadleriltic  of 
man  :  litre  the  fame  inllincl  is  contounded  with  ir- 
litation  and  mechanifm  ;  and  if  this  mode  of  philofo- 
phifing  continue  in  fafliion,  we  fh^U  not  be  furprifed 
to  hnd  men,  beaHs,  birds,  and  vegetables,  conlidercd 
by  fome  other  writer  as  nothing  more  than  difierent  fpecies 
of  the  fame  genus  of  beings,  that  are  all  actuated  by  the 
great  and  univeifal  principle  of  inftindt.  If  fneezlng  and 
the  ritradtion  ot  the  mufclcs  upon  the  application  of  any 
painful  ftiinulus  be  adtioiis  of  inllind,  there  cannot  be  a 
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doubt,  upon  the  received  principlcsof  phiIofophy,butthat     In(lin<St. 
the  ctntradlion  of  the  leaves  of  the  fenfitive  plant  upon  ' 

the  application  of  any  ilinuilus  proceeds  likewifc  from 
inllincl  :  nay,  a  piece  of  leather  mud  be  endowed  with 
inflindl  ;  for  it  too  relradls  upon  the  application  of 
the  painful  llimulus  of  fire.  All  thcfe  are  evidently 
fimilar  efl'e'.ts  produced  by  the  fame  or  liniilar  caufes; 
for  in  the  operations  of  fneezing  and  retradling  the 
mufcles  upon  any  painful  application,  there  is  not  the 
lead  fpontaneous  exertion  on  our  part,  no  co-operation 
of  mind  more  than  in  the  contraction  of  the  leather 
and  the  plant.  With  refpedl  to  the  voiding  of  urine 
and  excrement,  it  is  obvious,  that  at  lirll  thcfe  opera- 
tions ate  perfr)rmed  without  any  effort  t.f  fpontancity; 
and  that  a  voluntary  power  over  the  mufcles  which 
are  fubfervient  to  them  is  very  gradually  acquired. 
Urine  and  excrement  irritate  the  bladder  and  guts, 
which  are  fupplied  with  branches  of  the  lame  nerves 
that  fupply  the  abdominal  mufcles.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  irritation  of  one  branch  of  a  nerve 
brings  on  a  contraction  of  the  mufcles  which  are  fup- 
plied by  the  other  branches.  Urine  and  excrement 
therefore  are  evidently  expelled  by  the  mechanical 
conttadfion  of  the  organs  of  excretion  :  and  to  attri- 
bute thele  evacuations  to  in/liii8,  is  equally  abfurd  as  to 
fay,  that  water  or  any  other  f;)ft  fubltance  pent  up  in  a 
vrfftl,  and  prelfed  equally  on  all  Iide3,  makes  it  efcape 
by  injlincl  through  the  ealiefl  palfage.  It  is  difficult 
to  guefs  what  the  author  means  by  the  inlfinitive 
motion  of  the  eye-lids  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
There  is  a  motion  of  the  eye  lids  which  is  vo- 
luntary, and  another  which  is  involuntary.  The  former 
proceeds  from  f(<me  motive,  to  exclude  too  great  a 
glare  of  light,  or  to  guard  the  eye  againil  a  lorefeen 
mifciiiet,  and  is  therefore  the  rcfult  of  reafon  asdiftin- 
guiflied  from  inflindl  :  the  latter  is  obvioufly  the  effedt 
of  allocialion,  which  took  place  in  early  infancy  and 
produced  a  habit.  Infants  for  feveral  days  after  birth 
do  not  wink  with  their  eyes  upon  the  approach  of  one's 
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again  he  knows  not  why.  Thefe  motions  are  certainly  performed  by  fpontaneous  exertions  ;  and  as  they 
tend  to  quicken  the  defctnt  of  the  ifone,  they  fervc  the  btll  of  purpofes.  Yet  though  thty  are  not  perform- 
ed with  this  view,  and  though  nine-tenths  of  inankiuu  know  nothing  of  their  falutary  tendency,  we  would 
rot  be  too  pofitive  that  they  proceed  from  inllinet.  A  man  fufteting  violent  pain  tries  every  rxptrimeiil  to 
procure  relief  ;  and  if  ihtfe  inccfl^nt  changes  of  pollure  be  begun  with  any  view  of  this  kind,  however  iudi'limlt, 
they  commence  from  reafon,  and  may  be  continued  by  habit.  If  they  be  begun  with  no  view  whatever,  they 
are  undoubtedly  iiltindtive. 

(t)  "  As  intelledt  is  latent  for  a  confiderable  time  in  the  individuals  among  us,  and  mull  have  been  latent 
for  a  very  lc>ng  time,  perhaps  for  apes,  among  favages,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofcd  that  Nature,  in  that  natural  and 
pnmitive  (late,  would  leave  us  unprovided  with  what  (he  has  fo  bountifully  bellowed  upon  other  animals. 
What  particular  inftindt  man  then  had,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  ;  but  this  we  may  be  affured  of,  that  he  had  all  that 
was  nectfiaiy  for  his  being  and  well  being  :  but  not  fo  much  would  be  neceffary  to  him  as  to  otiier  animals, 
whole  oeconoiny  is  more  artificial  than  that  of  man,  his  being  very  fimple,  and  much  refembling  that  of  cattle 
and  lioifes  After  he  had  acquired  intelledl,  rcafon  would,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply  the  place  of  inflindl :  and 
there  remains  nothing  now  of  inlliiidt  among  us,  except  what  appears  in  our  infants  before  they  have  got  the 
ufc  of  realun  ;  fuch  as  their  applying  to  the  bread  of  the  nu,tiier  for  nourifhmcnt.  By  the  ufe  of  intelledl, 
and  the  arts  and  fciences  invented  by  us,  we  have  fotmed  a  fyftem  of  life  altogether  different  from  the  natural." 
ylncuiit  Mitajih^ics,  vol.  ii    page  3C0. 

Wiicthcr  intclltrdl  was  for  ages  latent  among  favages,  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  inquire.  It  is  a 
qnedion  which  may  be  confidered  afterwards,  when  the  author's  opinion  refpedling  the  four  miiuh  in  man 
paffio  under  our  review  :  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of  ihefe  peculiar  fentiments,  the  reafon  here  affigned 
for  the  difficiilty  of  afcertaining  the  genuine  inltindli*  of  man,  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  thought  fuffici- 
ently on  the  fubjedl. 
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inftinfl.  hand  or  any  other  fubftance  ;  but  after  having  experi- 
''~~v  enced  pain  from  too  much  light  or  any  other  thing 
which  hurts  the  eye,  and  that  pain  having  at  firft 
produced  an  automatic  motion  of  the  eye-lids,  the 
niotion  comes  in  time  to  be  fo  clofely  alTociated  with 
its  caaft,  tint  the  very  appearance  of  the  latter  pro- 
duces the  former.  In  all  this  there  is  no  inlliuft,  nor 
any  thing  which  refembles  inllinft :  in  the  one  cafe, 
the  motion  of  the  eyelids  is  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe  vo- 
luntary and  rational ;  and  in  the  other,  it  is.either  auto- 
matic or  the  effeft  of  habit. 

"  The  love  of  light  (fays  the  fame  writer)  is  orhi- 
bited  by  infants  at  a  very  early  period.  I  have  re- 
ftiaiked  evident  fymptoms  of  this  attachment  on  the 
third  day  after  birth.  When  children  are  farther 
advanced,  marks  of  the  various  pifTions  generally 
appear.  The  pafTion  of  fear  is  difcoverable  at  the 
age  of  two  monthb.  It  is  called  forth  by  approach- 
ing the  hand  to  the  child's  eye,  and  by  any  iuilden 
motion  or  iiinifual  noife."  It  haa  likewlfe  been  faid, 
that  "  an  infant  may  be  put  into  a  fri^hi:  by  an  an'jrry 
countenance,  and  fooilied  again  by  fmiles  and  hhn- 
difhrnents  ;"  and  "  that  all  thcle  are  cafes  of  pure  in- 
flinft."  In  reply  to  which, ,  we  fcruple  not  to  af- 
fttt  with  Dr  Priellley,  that  an  infant  (unlefsbyan 
infant  be  meant  a  child  who  has  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience, and  of  courfe  has  made  many  obf  rvations  on 
the  Lonncitlons  of  things)  "  is  abf  )lutcly  mcap.ible  of 
terror.  lam  pofitivc  (fays  ht).  that  no  child  ever 
fhowed  the  halt  l\mptom  of  fear  or  apprchcnfi^in 
till  he  had  adually  received  hurts  and  had  felt  pain; 
and  that  children  have  no  ftar  of  any  particular  per- 
fon  or  thing,  but  in  confeqjence  of  fcime  conntftion 
between  that  perfon  or  thing  and  the  pain  they 
have  felt.  If  any  iiWlinift  of  this  kind  were  more 
ncctffary  than  another,  it  would  be  the  dread  oifre. 
But  every  body  mud  have  obferved,  that  infants 
(liow  no  fign  of  any  fuch  thing  ;  for  they  will  as 
readily  put  their  finger  to  the  flame  of  a  candle  as 
to  any  thing  elfo,  till  they  have  been  burned.  But 
after  fome  painful  experience  of  this  kind,  their 
drea  i  of  fire,  though  undeniably  the  effe'it  of  affb- 
ciation,  becomes  as  quick  and  as  effedfual  \^  its 
optratiins  as  if  it  wcic  an  original  inlliniftive  prin- 
ciple." We  mi.-reover  do  not  hefuate  to  fay, 
with  the  fame  great  philofopher,  that  if  it  were  pof- 
fible  always  to  beat  and  terrify  a  child  with  a 
placid  countenance,  fo  as  never  to  affume  that  ap- 
pearance but  in  thofe  circumflances,  and  always  to 
fon;he  him  with  what  we  call  an  angry  countenance, 
this  conncftion  of  ideas  would  be  reverfed,  and  we 
fliould  fee  the  child  frighted  with  a  fmile  and  de- 
lighted with  a  frown.  In  faft,  there  is  no  more 
reafon  to  believe  that  a  child  is  naturally  afraid  of 
2  frown,  than  that  he  is  afraid  of  being  in  t\\tdark; 
and  of  this  children    certainly  difcover  no  fign,    till 


they  have  either  found  fomelhing  difaTreeable  to 
them  in  the  dark,  or  have  been  told  that  there  is 
fomething  dreadful  in  it. 

The  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  is  fo  obvious,  that 
we  doubt  not  but  they  will  carry  convicli'in  to  the 
mind  of  every  reader.  For  though  it  ihould  be  grant- 
ed, that  fo  early  as  on  the  third  day  after  birth  children 
exhibit  fymptoms  of  uneafiuefs  upon  the  fiidden  ex- 
clulion  of  light,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  the 
/«T'f  of  light  is  in  them  inftin^ivi-(  a).  Light  ooerates 
upon  the  eye  by  contadl,  and  communicates  to  the 
infant  a  fenfation  of  touch.  If  that  fenfation  be  plea- 
fant,  the  child  muft  neceffarily  feel  fome  degree  of 
uneafincfs  upon  its  removal,  juft  as  a  full  grown  man 
mult  feel  uneafy  upon  being  deprived  of  any  pofitive 
pleafure.  But  n  fenfuti-jii,  or  pkiifure,  or  lh\:  removal 
of  plcafure,  pure  inllinft  ?  No,   furely. 

Thus  difficult  is  it  to  fay  in  many  cafes  what  ac- 
tions have  their  origin  in  inllintl,  and  what  are  merely 
the  efFefts  of  catly  affociation.  But  we  think  it  may 
be  fafely  aflirmed,  that  no  action,  whether  of  man  or 
brute,  which  is  deliberately  performed  with  a  view  to 
confcqutnces,  can  with  any  propiiely  be  faid  to  proceed 
from  indinft  ;  for  fuch  atlions  are  the  effcA  of  reafon 
influenced  by  motives.  Deliberation  and  inftinft  are 
obvioufiy  incompatible.  To  fay  with  the  author  of 
the  Philofophy  of  Natural  Hillory,  "  that,  when  we  are 
ftlmulattd  by  a  particular  inllincf,  iultead  of  inllaiitly 
obeying  the  impulfe,  another  inlliuiit  arifes  in  oppofi- 
tion,  creates  helitation,  and  often  totally  extinguidies 
iht  origitml mol'ive  to  aftion,"  is  either  to  affirm  what  \i 
apparently  not  true,  or  it  is  a  grofs  perverfion  of  lan- 
guage. Motl-ves  oppofed  to  each  other  may  create 
hefitalion,  and  a  poweiful  motive  may  counterbalance 
a  feeble  inftinft;  but  of  two  or  more  inltinfts  operating 
at  the  fame  time,  and  oppofing  each  other,  we  have  no 
conception.  Inllinft,  if  we  chooft  to  fjieak  a  language 
that  is  intelligible,  means  a  certain  impulfe  under  the 
dircftion  of  Supreme  Wifdom;  and  it  is  very  little  pro- 
bable that  fuch  wifdom  Ihould  give  oppofite  impulfes 
at  the  fame  inilant.  In  the  natural  works  of  animals, 
which  arc  confclTcdly  under  the  influence  of  inftinft, 
we  perceive  no  fymptoms  of  deliberation;  but  eve- 
ry one,  when  not  interrupted  by  external  violence, 
proceeds  without  hefi;ation  in  the  dircA  road,  to  an 
end  of  which  the  animal  itfelf  knows  nothing  The 
fame  would  be  the  cafe  with  man  were  he  under  the 
guidance  of  inflinft:  and  it  is  vain  to  fay  that  the  in- 
ftinfl  oi f^ar  is  daily  counterafted  by  ambition  and  re- 
fentment,  till  it  be  proved  that  /rar,  ambition,  and  rejent- 
ment,  are  really  inilinfts.  Of  this,  however,  the  author 
feems  to  have  no  doubt.  Indeed  his  work  is  fo  libe- 
rally ftored  with  thefe  principles,  fo  ufeful  to  every 
man  who  wifhes  to  acquire  the  name  of  a  philofopher 
without  the  labour  of  inveltigation,  that  not  oti\y  fear, 
ambition,   and  rejaitmcnt,   but  even  fvpcrjlition,   de-uotion, 
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(a)  It  may  with  equal  propriety  be  faid,  and  upon  apparently  better  evidence,  that  children  have  an  inftmftive 
love  i>{  darine/s.  A  child  who  has  been  for  fome  time  in  a  dark  room,  will  txhibit  llronger  fymptoms  of 
yneafincfs  upon  the  fudden  introduAion  of  candles,  than  he  would  upon  candles  being  fuddenly  carried  out  of 
a  room  which  had  been  for  fome  time  illuminated.  This  faft,  and  the  reafon  of  it,  are  well  known  to  every 
man  who  has  but  barely  dipt  into  the  fcience  of  Optics:  but  no  philofopher,  till  author  arofe,  ever  thought, 
of  accounting  for  it  by  the  (hort  and  eafy  method  of  inftiafk. 
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nJ^tB  for  ftninent  charafters,  avarice,  hope,  envy,  bt-ne. 
'  valence,  3.vii  fympathy,  are  all,  in  his  opinion,  mjiinds  (im- 
ple  or  modified.  The  origin  of  fear  we  have  already 
fetn  when  examining  the  inftlnfts  faid  to  exhibit 
themfelv.'B  in  early  infancy:  let  us  try  if  we  cannot 
trace  fome  other  individmls  of  this  numerous  family 
to  the  fame  fource  of  early  aiTociations. 

The  cafe  then  feems  tn  be  as  follows.  We  firft  per- 
ceive or  fii]ipofe  fome  real  good,  i.  e.  foir.e  fitnefs  to 
promote  our  happincff,  in  thofe  things  which  we  love 
or  defire.  Hence  we  annex  to  thofe  things  the  idea 
of  pieafiire  ;  with  which  they  come,  in  time,  to  be  fo 
clofely  affociatid  in  our  minds,  that  thty  cannot  ever 
after  prelent  thimfcKes  without  bringing  that  idea 
along  with  them.  1  his  afociation  likev/ife  often  re- 
mains even  after  that  which  firft  gave  rife  to  it  is  quite 
forgotten,  or  ptrhaps  does  not  exiil.  An  inRance  or 
two  will  make  this  very  clear.  No  man  cnn  be  born 
a  lover  of  monc)  ;  for  in  a  (late  of  nature  money  exifts 
not  :  no  man  therefore  can  be  born  with  our  author's 
inftind  of  avarice,  dlredled  in  the  manner  which  the 
Taofi  common  acceptation  of  that  word  denotes.  Yet 
how  many  men  are  there  in  the  world,  who  have  as 
ftrong  a  defire  for  money  as  if  that  defire  were  innate 
p.nd  inltinftive  ;  who  account  fo  much  money  fo  much 
happinefs;  ?nd  who  make  the  mere  pofTeflion  of  gold 
and  filver,  without  any  thought  or  defiojn  of  ufing 
them,  the  ultimate  end  of  all  their  aftu)ns?  fhis  is  not 
becaufe  the  love  of  money  is  Lorn  with  them,  for  that 
is  impi  ffible  ;  hut  becaufe  they  firil  perceive  a  great 
many  advantages  from  the  pofTeflion  ot  money,  whence 
thty  conceive  a  pleafure  in  having  it.  Hence  they 
defue  it,  endeavour  to  obtain  it,  and  feel  an  aftual 
pleafure  in  obtaining  and  poffcfring  it.  Then,  by 
dropping  the  intermediate  fteps  between  money  and 
happincfs,  they  join  money  and  happlnefs  immediately 
together,  and  content  themfelves  with  the  phantaftic 
pleafure  of  having  it  ;  making  that  which  was  at  firft 
purfued  only  as  tneans,  be  to  them  an  ultimate  end,  in 
which  confifts  their  bap pinefs  or  mifery.  The  fame 
iniglit  be  obferved  concerning  the  thirll  after  know- 
ledge, fame,  ambition,  and  moft  of  the  various  pur- 
fuits  of  life.  Thefe  are  at  fiiil  entered  upon  with  a 
view  to  f(^me  farther  end,  but  at  length  become  hiibi- 
tual  extrclfes  ;  with  which  the  idea  of  pleafure  Is  fo 
clofely  afibciated,  that  we  continue  the  purfiiit  after 
the  ret  fun  frrm  which  it  was  at  firlf  begun  has  eutlre- 
ly  vanilhcd  from  our  minds.  Hence  alfo  we  may  ac- 
count for  another  of  our  author's  mcJified  itiflinfls,  the 
almoft  diabolical  feeling  of  envy.  Mr  JLocke  cbftrves, 
that  there  are  fome  men  entirely  unacquainted  with  this 
pafllon.  His  obfeivation  we  believe  to  be  a  juft  one  : 
for  moft  men  that  are  ufed  to  rcfleftlon,  remember  the 
time  when  they  weie  fitft  under  its  influence  ;  and 
though  they  did  not,  it  is  a  thing  very  little  likely  that 
the  beneficent  Author  of  nature  (hould  have  implanted 
in  the  human  mind  even  the  feeds  of  an  infllnft,  which, 
in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  Rambler,  "  is  mere 
unmixed  and  genuine  evil."  Envy  is  that  pain  which 
aiifes  in  the  mind  upon  obferving  the  fuccefs  or  prof- 
perity  of  others;  not  however  of  a//others  indefinitely, 
but  only  of  thofe  with  whom,  upon  f.imc  account  or 
ether,  the  envinus  perfon  has  once  had  a  rivalfhip. 
But  of  (uch  a  feeling  the  origin  is  obvious  ;  for  when 
twa  or  more  perfons  are  competitors  for   the    fame 
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thing,  the  fucccfs  of  the  one  neccflarily  tends  to  the  IiifHn<Jt 
detriment  of  the  other  :  hence  the  fuccefs  of  the  one  I'  . 
rival  is  in  the  mind  of  the  other  clofely  alTociated  with  .' 

pain  or  mifeiy  ;  and  this  affociation  remaining  after 
the  rivalfhip  which  occafioned  it  has  ceafcd,  the  pcrf  )a 
in  whofe  mind  er\y  is  thus  generate  i,  alwavs  feels  pain 
at  the  fuccefs  of  his  rival  even  in  affairf  which  have  no 
relation  to  the  original  competition.  Thus  it  is,  that 
we  are  apt  to  envy  thofe  perfons  who  rtfuie  to  be 
guided  by  our  judgments,  or  perfuaded  by  our  argu- 
ments :  For  this  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  rivalfhip  about 
the  fuperiority  of  judgment ;  and  we  take  a  fecret  pride, 
both  to  let  the  world  fee,  and  in  imagining  ourfelves, 
that  in  perfpicacity  and  llrength  of  j  idgment  we  have 
no  fupcrior. 

Though  the  piinciple  of  affociation  will  be  more 
fully  explained  in  another  pljce,  there  is  one  obler- 
vation  which  muft  not  be  omitted  here  ;  it  is,  that  we 
do  not  always,  nor  perhaps  for  the  molt  part,  make 
thefe  affociations  ourfelves,  but  learn  them  from  others 
in  very  early  life.  We  annex  happincfs  or  mifery  to 
certain  things  or  aftions,  becaufe  we  fee  it  done  by  our 
parents  or  companions  ;  and  acquire  principles  of  ac- 
tion by  Imitating  thofe  whom  we  elfeem,  or  by  being 
told,  by  thofe  in  v.'hom  we  have  been  taught  to  pl.ice 
confidence,  that  fuch  conduO.^  will  promoti^our  happi- 
ncfs, and  that  the  reverfe  vvlil  involve  us  in  mifery. 
Hence  the  fon  too  often  inherits  both  the  vices  and 
the  party  of  his  father  as  well  as  his  eftate  ;  hence  na- 
tional vlitues  and  vices,  dlfpofitions  and  opinions;  and 
hence  too  it  is,  ithat  habits  formed  before  the  period  of 
diftlnft  remembrance  are  fo  generally  miftaken  for  na- 
tural inlllnftp.  ,0 

From  the  whole  then  of  this  inveftigation,   we  think  Men  per- 
ourfelves  wairanted  to  conclude,  that  there  is  an  effen- f""". ■"^'.'"^ 
tial   clfTerence    between    mecljanifm   and  iiiitincl:,  and  :'^.'.        j 
between  both  and  reafon  ;   that  mankind   peiform   ac- automatic 
tions  by  each  of  thefe  principles,   and   that   thofe   ac-  ailions. 
tions  ought  to  be  carefully  diftinguifhed  ;   and,   though 
the  human  mind  is  unqueflionably  endowed  with  3  few 
inftmfts  neceflfary  to  the  prefervation  of  the  individual 
and  the  propagation  of  the  race,  that  by  f.r  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  aflions  which  are  commonly  faid  to  pro- 
ceed  from   inflinct  are  merely   the  efteCfs  of  early  ha- 
bits.    We   are   likewife   of  opinion,  thit   the    prefcnt        it 
fafhlonablc  mode  of  referring  ahnoll  every  phenomenon ''''"' ''^"2"^' 

in  human  na'ure  to  a  particular  inillncl  as   lis  ultimate''     '^  "' 

'.  .  nnij  every 

caufe,   IS  hurtful    to   fclenoe,   as   tending    to    check   all  ,henome- 
furiher  ir.qulry  ;  and  dangerous  in  murals,   as    making  n  m  in  hu. 
people  implicitly  follow,   as   the   dtaatcs   of   nature  and  mm  nature 
nature's  Gnn,  the  abfwd,  Juperjlltioas,  or  impious  cujlomt  ^  i^r'  n 
of  their  refpeftive  countries.  ftinil  as  itSr- 

INSTITUTliS,   in   literary  hiftory,    a  book   con- ultimate 
tainlng  the  elements  of  the  Roman  la.v.  caufe. 

The  Inllltutcs  are  divided  into  four  books  ;  and  con- 
tain an  abridgment  of  the  whole  body  of  the  civil  law, 
bring  deligned  for  the  ufe  of  lludcnts.  vSee  Law, 
vi^  b, —  II.   and  43,  44. 

Institute,  in  Scot>  law.  When  by  difpofition 
or  deed  of  entail  a  number  of  perfons  are  called  to 
the  fuccellion  of  an  eftate  one  after  another,  the  per- 
fon futt  named  is  called  the  hijUtute,  the  others  fubfti- 
tutei. 

IN'STITUTION,  in  general,  fignlfies  the  efla- 
blilhiag  or   founding   fomething. — In    the  canon  and' 

cum.. 
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li.ftrumer.t  common  law,  it  lignifies  the  inverting  a  clerk  with  the 
fpiritualitlts  of  a  reftory,  &c.  which  ii  done  by  the 
biihop,  who  ufcs  the  following  formula  :  "  I  inllitute 
you  reflor  of  (uch  a  church  with  the  cure  of  fouls, 
and  receive  your  care  and  mine." 

Institutions,  in  literary  matters,  denote  a  fyftem 
of  the  elements  or  rules  of  any  art  or  fcience. 

Thus  phyfical,  or  medicinal  inlHtutions,  are  fuch 
as  teach  the  neceflary  pta;cognita  tothe  praftice  of  me- 
dicine, or  the  cure  of  difeafes. 

INSTRUMENT,  in  general,  whatever  is  fubfcr- 
vient  to  a  caule  in  producing  any  efFedl. 

Malheiniilical,  Philifophiciil,  Sic.  Ikstrumfnts.  See 
Astronomy,  El  ectricitv,Geometry,Levellisg, 
Mechanics,  Optics,  Pneumatics,   S:c.  &c. 

Instrument  is  alfo  ufcd  in  law,  to  fignify  foine 
public  ait,  or  authentic  deed,  by  means  whereof  any 
truth  is  made  a])parent,  or  any  right  or  tide  ellablilh- 
ed,  in  a  couTt  of  jurtice. 

Notorial  l.MTRVMENT,  in  Scots  law,  any  faft  certi- 
fied in  wiiting,  under  the  hand  of  a  iiolary-puu'i;. 

INSUBRIUM  AGEK,  (anc  .gerg.),  a  diihid  of 
the  Tranfpadana  ;  fituated  between  the  Ticinus  to  the 
Wfrt,  the  Addua  to  the  eall,  t!ie  Padus  to  the  fouth, 
and  Orobil  to  the  north.  The  people  called  Infubres 
by  Livy,  Infuhrl  by  Ptolemy,  and  Ijomlres  by  itrabo. 
Now  the  Duchy  of  Milan. 

INSULAR,  any  thing  belonging  to  an  iiland. — 
Infular  fituations  are  produdlive  of  many  happy  confe- 
quences  to  the  inhabitants,  both  with  refpttt  to  the 
climate,  fecurity,  and  convenirnce  for  commerce  ;  for 
a  particular  account  of  which,   fee  Island  and  Coast. 

INSULA'!  ED,  in  architc'tture,  an  appellation  gi- 
veng  to  fuch  columns  as  (land  alone,  or  free  from  any 
contiguous  wall,  like  an  ifland  in  the  fea  ;  whence  the 
name 

Insulated,  in  eleftrical  experiments.  When  any 
body  is  prevented  from  communicaing  with  the  earth 
by  the  intcrpofition  of  an  eleitric  budy,  it  is  faid  to  be 
infuhiteil.      See  Electricity,   p.  418. 

INSUR/VNCE,  in  law  and  commerje,  a  contraft, 
whereby  one  party  engages  to  pay  the  lofles  which  the 
other  may  futtain.  for  a  lllpulated  premium  or  confide- 
ration.  The  moft  cominon  forts  are,  Infutance  againll 
the  dangers  of  ihe  feas,  infurance  againft  tire,  infurance 
of  debts,  and  iniurance  of  lives. 

I.  hisvRANCE  againll  Lofs  at  Sea,  is  a  moft  benefi- 
cial inftitution,  for  promoting  the  fecurity  of  trade,  and 
preventing  the  ruin  of  individuals  ;  and  is  now  con- 
duded  by  a  regular  fyftem  of  rules,  eliablinicd  by  the 
interpoiition  of  the  legiflature,  the  decilion  of  the  courts 
of  jullice,  and  the  praiiice  of  m.erchants. 

It  is  carried  on  to  the  bell  advantage  by  public  com- 
panies, or  by  a  confiderable  number  of  private  perfoiis, 
each  of  whom  only  engages  for  a  fmall  luin,  oji  the  fame 
vefftl.  There  are  two  public  companies  eilablidied 
by  authority  of  parliament,  viz.  the  London  and  Royal 
Exchange  Infurance-Companies.  For  procuring  lub- 
fcription  by  private  perfons,  brokers  are  generally  em- 
ployed, who  extend  the  policy  or  contract  of  ijifu- 
rance,  procure  fubfcriptior.s,  and  afllll  at  fettling 
loffes.  They  are  intit.led  to  an  allowance  for  their 
trouble,  generally  5  per  ant.  on  premiums,  and  2  per 
cent,  on  lolfes. 

The  parties  who  engage  to  pay  the  damage  are  call- 
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e«l  the  infurers  or   under-iurUers  :  the  parties  for  whofe  Infi 
fecurity   they  engage   are  called   the  infiircd ;  and  the  ''^ 
premium  is  underftood  to  be  paid  when  the  infurance  is 
made. 

On  this  fuhjetl,  wc  (lull  confider,  What  is  neceffary 
to  render  an  iniurance  vnlid  : When  the  rillv  com- 
mences, and  when  it  terminates  : — What  conllitiites  a 
total  or  a  partial  lofs: — What  proof  of  lofs  is  neceflary: 
— and,  How  the  lofs  is  adjulled. 

FirJ},  In  order  to  render  an  infurance  valid,  the  in- 
fured  muil  have  property  really  at  (lake  ;  the  voyage 
mull  take  place  under  the  circumftances  agreed  on;  the 
dangers  in  fared  againll  mull  not  be  contrary  to  law ; 
and  a  candid  account  mull  be  given  of  circumllaneeg 
which  enhance  the  danger. 

I.  Trie  condition  ofpoirtfiing  property  was  required 
by  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  to  prevent  (h.'ps  from  being 
fraudulently  deilroyed  when  infured  above  their  value; 
and  to  difcourage  a  praiitice  which  had  become  common, 
of  converting  policies  to  the  piirp  ife  of  mere  wagers. 
In  tranfa6tions  of  this  kind,  as  the  infured  had  no  pro- 
perty, and  could  claim  no  indemnitication  for  partial 
damage  ;  fo  the  infurers,  having  loll  their  wager  by 
the  Clip's  being  loll,  could  claim  no  abatement,  though 
part  was  faved  :  accordingly,  the  policies  contained 
claufes  of  interefl  or  no  interell,  free  from  average,  and 
without  benefit  of  falvage.  All  fuch  policies  are  de- 
clared invalid. 

This   rellriftion  does   not  extend  to  privateers,   nor 
to  (hips  trading  to  the  Spjniih  or  Portuguefe  planta 
tions. 

Iiifurances  are  commonly  made  as  Intereft  (liall  ap- 
pear ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  infured  to  prove  the 
value  of  his  property.  The  value  of  the  goods  may 
be  proved  by  the  invoices  ;  and  the  coquet  muft  be 
produced,  if  required,  to  inltruc\that  the  goods  were 
adlually  (hipped.  It  is  admitted  to  value  the  (hip  at 
prime  coll  and  charges,  deduiling  the  freights  that 
have  been  drawn  lince  purchaled,  if  the  proprietors 
clioofe  to  Hand  to  that  rule  ;  but  they  are  not  reitric- 
ted  1 1  it.  Sometimes  the  value  of  the  (hip  or  goods  is 
expred'ed  in  the  policy;  and  iliis  value  mull  be  admit- 
ted, although  it  be  higher  than  the  true  one  :  but  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  iufured  to  prove  that  be  had  pro- 
perty at  llake  ;  and,  if  the  property  be  trifling  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  fum  infured,  the  infurance  will  be  fet 
afide,  as  an  evaliun  of  the  llatute. 

Expected  ptotirs,  and  bounty  on  the  whale- fifhery, 
if  fpeciiied  in  the  policy,  may  be  infured. 

When  the  value  is  Icfs  than  the  fum  Infured,  the 
owners  may  claim  a  return  of  premium  for  the  ex- 
cefs. 

If  there  be  feveral  policies  on  the  fame  fubjecl,  of 
different  dates,  the  earlier  one  is  valid,  and  the  others 
mull  be  vacated.  If  they  be  of  the  fame  date,  they 
mult  be  vacated  in  equal  proportions. 

When  a  policy  is  vacated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
under-wrlters  have  a  right  to  retain  x  per  cent,  for  their 
trouble. 

In  the  cafe  of  a  cargo  intended  for  A,  but  after- 
wards feiit  to  B,  both  expefted  It,  and  infured,  and  B 
claimed  for  the  value  on  its  being  lod.  The  under- 
writers anfwered,  that  it  was  a  double  infurance,  and 
they  ought  only  to  pay  their  proportion.  Judgment  was 
given,  finding  them  liable  for  the  whole,  and  referving- 
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ance.  to  tliem  any  demand  competent   agalnft  the  undcrwri- 
■~~    ters  w  iio  infiired  for  A. 

Ftaudu'ently  to  caft  away  or  deHroy  a  (liip  infiired 
above  its  value,  is  felony. 

2,  If  the  (hip  does  not  proceed  on  the  voyage,  or  if, 
being-  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  it  departs 
wiihM'iit  convoy,  the  infurance  mull  be  vacated. 

If  ihc  extent  of  a  trading  voyaf;e  be  uncertain,  the 
lonjjed  one  in  contemplati.in  is  defcribcd  in  .'he  policy, 
and  it  is  agreed  that  p:irt  of  the  prerniiim  fha'l  he  re- 
turned if  the  voyag-e  be  (horttned.  In  like  manner,  in 
time  of  war,  when  infurance  is  maJe  without  condition 
of  convoy,  it  is  agreed  that  part  of  the  premium  be  re- 
turned in  cafe  it  (ail  with  convoy. 

When  a  (liip  is  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  It  is 
undei  llood  trom  the  ufual  nlace  of  convoy  (e.g.  the 
Downs),  and  It  is  inlured  till  it  arrive  there. 

The  common  proof  of  failing  with  convoy  Is  the  prn- 
duiSlion  of  f^ilni  '  orders  ;  but,  if  a  dilp  be  prevented 
by  the  weather  from  receiving  the  failing  orders,  other 
proof  may  be  admitlid. 

A  fhlp  was  Infiired  from  the  Thames  to  Halifax, 
warranted  to  (ail  from  Portfmoulh  with  convoy.  The 
convoy  had  failed  before  the  (lilp  arrived  there,  and  the 
underwrite! s  declined  to  infure  it,  without  convoy,  for 
the  rcRof  the  vdyage.  They  were  found  ILible  to  re- 
turn part  of  the  premium,  retalninji;  only  in  proportion 
to  the  accuftonied  rate  from  London  to  Porttinouih. 
This  declfion  feems  to  eftablKh  the  followlnp-  principle, 
that,  when  the  voyage  performed  Is  only  part  of  that 
dtfcribcd  In  the  policy,  and  vvheu  the  rillc  can  be  pro- 
portioned, the  underwriters  are  bound  to  return  part 
of  the  premium,  though  there  be  no  agreement  for 
that  piirpofe.     _ 

But,  if  a  (hip,  infured  only  againfl  the  hazards  of 
the  fea,   be  taken   by  the  enemy,  the  infured  have  no 
right  to  claim  a  return  of  premium,  though   the  cap 
ture  happen  toon,  under  pretence  that  little  fea-hazard 
was  incurred. 

If  a  (hip  deviates  from  the  voyaj;e  defcilbej  in  the 
policy  without  necefTity,  it  fets  afide  the  infurance. 
An  intention  to  dcviilc  Is  not  fufficlent  to  fet  it  afide  ; 
there  mud  be  an  artual  deviation  ;  and,  even  in  that 
cafe,  the  infurers  are  liable  tor  damages  fuifained  be- 
fore deviation. 

It  is  no  deviation  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  the  accu- 
flomed  ph.ce  of  convoy,  nor  to  the  nearefl  place  where 
jieceQary  repaiis  may  be  had.  Deviation,  tor  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fmuggling.  if  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
owners,  does  not  fet  afiJe  the  Infurance,  nor  when  the 
madtr  Is  forced  by  the  crew  to  return. 

In  infurancts  to  the  Eaitlndies,  and  home,  the  in- 
furers  are  undtrftood  to  take  the  rifle  of  detention  in 
the  country,  and  of  country  voyages. 

3  Infurance  of  prohibited  goods,  againd  the  rifl<  of 
feizure  by  the  government,  is  unlawful,  and  invalid. 
The  infurers,  infured,  brokers,  and  all  accefTories,  are 
liable  to  the  line  of  500  1. 

4.  If  the  inlured  have  any  information  of  more 
than  common  danger,  they  mud  reveal  every  fuch  cir- 
cumftance  to  the  infurers,  otherwife  the  policy  is  fet 
alide. 

This  rule  is  eftablifhed  for  the  prefervatlon  of  good 
faith  ;  and  there  are  feveral  ftrong  deciiions  in  fup- 
portofit.  If  a  (hip  be  fpoke  to  leaky  at  fea,  or  if 
thtre  be  a  report  of  its  being  loll,  thefe  circumftancts 
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muft    be  communicated   to   the    infurers.      Even    the  Itifurar.ce. 
concealnrcnt  of  a  falfe  report  of  lofs  vitiates  the  infu-  » 

ranee  ;  and%  if  the  (hip  be  afterwards  loft,  though  in  a 
dllFerent  manner,  the  infured  will  recover  nothing.  la 
a  voyage  from  Carolina  to  London,  another  (liip  had 
failed  10  days  after  that  which  was  infured,  and  ar- 
rived fcven  d;iys  before  the  infurance  was  made  ;  and 
the  concealment  of  this  circumlance.  though  the  faft 
was  not  proved  to  the  fatlifatlion  of  the  jury,  was 
confidertd  as  fufiicient  to  fet  it  afide.  Alio,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  American  war,  a  (liip  being  in- 
fured from  Portugal,  by  the  month,  without  condc- 
fcending  on  the  voyage,  failed  for  North  America, 
and  was  taken  by  a  provincial  privateer.  The  infurers 
rcfuftd  to  pay,  becaufe  the  hazardous  deflination  was 
concealed  ;  and  it  was  only  upon  proof  of  the  Infured 
being;  equally  ignoiant  of  it  that  they  were  found 
liable. 

But  the  infured  are  not  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
general  perils,  which  the  infurers  are  underltood  to 
have  in  contemplation  j  dangerous  navigation,  Well- 
Indian  hurricanes,  enterpriaes  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
like. 

Infurance  is  not  fet  afide  by  a  miilake  in  the  name 
of  the  fliip  or  mafter,  or  the  like. 

Infurance  may  be  made  on  an  uncertain  (hip  ;  oa 
any  (hip  that  the  good*  may  be  loaded  on  ;  on  any 
(hip  that  A  (hall  fall  in  from  Virginia.  In  this  lall 
cafe,  the  policy  is  not  transferred  to  a  (liip  which  A 
goes  on  board  during  the  v.oyage. 

Secondly,  If  a  ihip  be  infured  at  and  frotr>  a  port, 
the  infurance  commences  immediately  if  the  fnip  be 
there,  or  at  its  arrival  there.  If  it  be  damaged  when 
prepaiing  for  a  voyage,  the  infurers  arc  liable;  but 
not  if  the  voyage  be  laid  alide  for  fcveral  years,  with 
confent  of  the  owners.  Infurance  from  a  port  com- 
mences  when  the  (hip  breaks  ground  ;  and,  if  it  fet 
fail,  and  be  driven  back  and  loft  in  the  port,  the  in- 
furers are  liable. 

Infurance  on  goods  generally  continues  till  they  be 
landed;  but,  if  they  be  fold  after  the  Ihlp's  arrival, 
and  frtli'ht  contracted  to  ano.lur  port,  the  infurance 
is  concluded.  Goods  fent  on  board  another  (hip  or 
lighter  are  not  at  the  rifle  of  the  infurer;  but  goods 
fent  afliore  in  the  long-boat  are. 

Infurance  on  freight  commences  when  the  goods  are 
put  on  board. 

Goods  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  infured  to  Gibraltar, 
and  to  be  refhipped  from  thence  to  Britain,  were  put 
on  board  a  ftorelhip  at  Gibraltar,  to  wait  an  oppor- 
tunity of  re-fhipping,  and  were  loft  :  The  cuftom  of 
putting  goods  aboard  a  ftore-diip  being  proved,  the 
infurers  were  found  liable. 

Lofs  of  fails  afliore,  when  the  (hip  is  repairing,  is 
comprehended  within  the  infurance.  What  is  necef- 
farily  underllood,  is  infured,  as  well  as  what  is  ex- 
prefled  ;  the  effential  means,  and  intermediate  (leps,  as 
well  as  the  end.  Ships  performing  quarantine  are  at 
the  rillc  of  the  infurer. 

Thirdly,  The  infurers  are  liable  for  a  total  lofs  when 
the  lubjett  perlfhes  through  any  of  the  perils  infured 
againft.  Baratry,  though  it  properly  (ignlfies  running' 
away  with  the  fliip,  extends  to  any  kind  of  fraud  iu 
the  mafter  or  mariners.  Infurance  againft  detesjioij 
of  princes  does  not  extend  to  (hips  that  are  feized  for 
tranfgrefltng  the  laws  of  foreign  countries. 

The 
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ioTurance.  The  infurers  are  alfo  liable  for  a  total  lofs,  when 
'  ir—  damage  is  fuilained,  and  the  remaining  property  aban- 
doned or  verted  in  the  infurers. 

If  a  (liip  be  flranded,  or  taken,  and  kept  by  the 
enemy,  or  detained  by  any  foreign  power,  or  feizcd 
for  the  fcrvice  of  the  government,  the  proprietors  have 
a  ri;^ht  to  abandon. 

But,  if  a  fhip  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  be  re- 
taken, or  makes  its  efcape,  before  action  againll  the 
infurers;  have  the  infured  a  right  to  abandon,  or  mud 
they  only  claim  for  the  damages  fubftaiiied  as  an  ave- 
rage lofs?  There  are  oppofite  decifions,  according  as 
the  circumftanccs  of  the  cafe  were  ftrong.  When  the 
ihip  was  long  detained,  the  goods  pcrilhable,  the  voy- 
ao-e  entirely  loft,  or  fo  diftnrb-::d,  that  the  purfuit  of  it 
WES  not  worth  the  fi eight,  cr  when  the  damage  ex- 
ceeds half  the  value  of  the  thing,  they  have  been  found 
intitkd  to  abandon;  (Gofs  againll  Withers,  2  Bur- 
row, 6^^.).  But,  if  the  voyage  be  completed  with 
little  trouble  or  delay,  they  are  not  intitled;  (Hamil- 
ton agalnit  Mendez,  2  Burrow,  119S.). 

The  infured  cannot  claim,  as  for  a  total  lofs,  on 
an  offer  to  abandon,  wiien  the  lofs  is,  in  its  nature, 
only  partial;  for,  if  this  were  permitted,  they  might 
devolve  the  lofs  occafioned  by  bad  markets  on  the 
.infurers. 

And,   in  all  cafes,  the   infured  have  their  option  to 


If  the  fiiip  be  ftranded,  evidence  muft  be  taken  at  '"fui 
the  place  where  llrandcd  — ~ 

Documents  of  lofs  inuft  be  laid  before  the  under- 
writers, with  all  convenient  fpced;  and,  if  chefe  be 
fuificiently  clear,  the  lofs  fhould  be  immediately  fettled. 
The  underwriters  generally  grant  their  notes  at  a  month 
or  fix  weeks  date  for  their  proportions. 

If  a  fhip  be  not  heard  of  for  a  certain  time,  it  is  pre- 
fumed  loll  ;  and  the  underwriters  are  liable  to  pay  the 
fums  infured,  the  property  being  abandoned  to  them 
in  the  event  of  the  fhip's  return.  Six  months  are  al- 
lowed for  a  voyage  to  any  part  of  Europe,  a  year  to 
America,  and  two  years  to  the  Eall  Indies. 

By  the  ordinance  of  Hamburgh,  if  a  fhip  be  three 
months  beyond  the  ufual  time  of  performing  a  voyage, 
the  underwriters  may  be  delircd  to  pay  92  />sr  cent. 
on  an  abandon.  If  they  decline  it,  they  are  allowed 
14  months  more,  and  then  they  mull  pay  the  full 
value. 

A  fhip  infured  againll  the  hazards  of  the  fca,  but 
not  againfl  the  enemy,  if  never  heard  of,  is  prefumed 
loft  at  fea. 

Fifthly,  In  order  that  the  manner  of  fettling  lofTes 
may  be  underflood,  we  mufl  explain  what  is  meant  by 
covering  property.  We  mentioned  already,  that  infu- 
rances  for  greater  fums  than  the  infured  had  really  at 
flake,  were  contrary  to  law  :   but    fome  latitude  is  al- 


?.bandon,  or  not.      They  may  retain  their   property  if    lowed  in  that  refpe<A  ;   for  if  the  owner  were  to  infure 


ttey  plcsfe,  and  claim  foi  an  average  lofs  ;  and  they 
mufl  make  their  option  before  they  claim. 

If  the  goods  be  fo  much  damaged,  that  their  value 
is  kfs  than  the  freight,  the  infurers  are  accountable  as 
for  a  total  lofs 

The  infurers  are  liable  for  general  average,  when 
the  property  is  charged  with  contribution  ;  and  for 
particular  average,  when  the  property  is  damaged,  or 
part  of  it  deilroyeed. 

If  the  damage  be  fuftained  through  the  fault  of  the 
(hip,  the  owners  wf  the  goods  may  have  reeourfe,  ei- 
ther againll  the  mafler  or  infurers;  and,  if  the  in- 
furers be  charged,  they  flarid  in  the  place  of  the 
owners,  and  have  reeourfe  againft  the  mader. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  infurers  from  being  troubled 
with  frivolous  demands  for  average,  it  is  generally 
ftlpulaled,  that  none  fhall  be  charged  under  y  per  ant. 
or  fome  other  determined  rate  ;  and  corn,  flax,  fruit, 
filh,  and  like  perifhable  goods,  are  warranted  free 
from  average,  unlefs  general,  or  the  fhip  be  flranded. 

In  order  to  encourage  every  effort  to  fave  the  fhip, 
the  infurers  are  liable  for  charges  laid  out  with  that 
defign,  although  the  fubjeft  perlfh.  Thus,  they  may 
be  charged  with  more  than  the  ium  infured. 

In  cafe  of  goods  bring  damaged,  the  proportion  of 
the  fum  infured,  for  which  the  underwriters  are  liable, 
is  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  the  prices  which  the 
found  and  damaged  goods  fetch  at  the  port  of  dcfli- 
nation.  The  prime  cofl  of  the  goods  is  not  confidered, 
nor  the  neceffity  of  immediate  fale,  in  confequence  of 
damage.  Although  the  damaged  goods  fell  above 
prime  cofl,  the  infurers  are  liable. 

Fourthly,  If  a  lliip  be  loll,  and  the  crew  faved,  the 
lofs  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  crew. 

If  damage  be  fuftained.  the  extent  is  proved  by  an 
ex  •*  matlon  of  the  fubjeft  damaged,  at  the  fhip's 
arrival ;  and  the  caufe  by  the  evidence  of  the  crew, 

W  i6q. 


no  more  than  the  exaft  value  of  his  property,  he  would 
lofe  the  premium  of  infurance,  and  the  abatement,  if 
any  was  agreed  on. 

For  example,  if  he  has  goods  on  board  to  the  value 
of  tool,  and  infures  the  fame  at  5  per  cent,  to  abate 
2  per  cent,  in  cafe  of  lofs  ;  then,  if  a  total  lofs  hap- 
pen, he  recovers  98I.  from  the  infurers,  of  which  5I. 
being  applied  to  re-place  the  premium,  the  nett  fum 
faved  is  only  93  1. :  but,  if  the  value  on  board  be  only 
93I.  and  the  fum  infured  tool,  he  would  be  fully  in- 
demnified for  the  lofs ;  and  his  property,  in  that  cafe, 
is  faid  to  be  covered. 

To  find  how  much  fhould  be  infured  tft  cover  any 
fum,  fubtraft  the  amount  of  the  premium  and  abate- 
ment (if  any),  from  tool.  As  the  remainder  is  to 
lool.  fo  I3  the  value,  to  the  fum  which  covers  it. 

In  cafe  of  a  total  lofs.  If  the  fum  infured  be  not 
greater  than  that  which  covers  the  property,  the  in- 
furers mufl  pay  It  all.  If  greater,  they  pay  what 
covers  the  property,  and  return  the  premium  on  the 
overplus. 

Partial  lofTes  are  regulated  by  this  principle,  that 
whereas  the  owner  is  not  fully  indemnified,  in  cafe 
of  a  total  lofs,  linlefs  he  covers  his  property,  there- 
fore he  fhould  only  be  indemnified  for  a  partial  lofs  in 
the  fame  proportion  ;  and,  if  It  be  not  fully  infured, 
he  is  confidered  as  Infurer  himfelf,  for  the  part  not 
covered,  and  mufl  bear  a  fultable  proportion  of  the 
lofs.  Therefore  the  value  of  the  property  is  proved, 
and  the  fura  required  to  cover  it  computed.  If  that 
fum  be  all  infured,  the  underwriters  pay  the  whole 
damage  ;  if  only  part  be  infured,  they  pay  their  fhare, 
which  is  computed  by  the  following  rule  :  As  the  fum 
which  covers  the  property  is  to  the  fum  infured,  f)  it 
the  whole  damage  to  the  part  for  which  the  infurers 
are  liable.  —  For  example,  if  the  value  of  the  property 
be   360  1.  the  fum  infured  300 1.  the  premium  %  per 

cent. 
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.rft.  {tnt.  anJ  abatement  z per  cent.;  then  the  fum  which 
■"^  fhould  be  infurcd  to  cover  the  propeity  is  400I.  ;  and, 
if  damage  be  fnHaintd  to  the  exttnt  of  2col.  the 
-    owners  will  recover  150I. 

If  a  voyage  is  infured  out  and  home,  the  premium 
outward  mull  be  confidcrcd  as  part  (if  the  value  on  the 
liomeivard  property,  and  the  fum  iicceflary  to  cover  it 
computed  accordingly.  For  example,  to  infure  lool. 
uut  and  home,  at  5  {>er  cent,  each  voyage,  abatement 
i  per  rent,  we  compute  thus  : 

93  •  100  :  :  L.  100  :  L.  107  :  10  :  6,  to  be  infured 
outward,  premium  on  L.  107:10:6  outwards,  at  5 
jnr  ant.  L.  5  :  7  :  6  :  93  :  lao  :  :  L.  ro?  :  7  :  6  : 
L,.  I  I  3  :  6  s.  to  be  infuied  home;  the  premium  on 
which  is  L.  5  ;  13:6;  and,  if  the  fnip  be  loll  on  the 
homeward  voyage,    • 

From  the  fum  infured  home  L.  113     6     o 

Subtradl  the  difcoiint,  i  per  cent.         •        253 


Sum  for  whicl)  the  infurers  are  liable       L.  1 1 1  — 
Ir.furance  out  L.j      7      6 

Infurance  home         -  5   '3     3 

. 1 1   — 


Covered  property  L.  too  —  — 

II.  iNsvRAKcn ngiiinjl  F'tre.  TV.ere  aref^veral'  ffices 
in  Britain  for  this  purpofe,  of  which  the  fun  fire-ofiice  is 
the  m>  (I  confiderable.  Infuranccs  are  divided  into  com- 
mon, hazardous,  and  doubly  liazardous,  according  to 
tlie  nature  of  the  fubjeit  infured.  When  the  fum  in- 
fured is  high,  there  is  a  higher  premium  per  cent,  de- 
manded ;  and  money,  papers,  jewels,  pidurcs,  and 
gun-powder,  are  not  comprehended.  If  a  f  ibjedl  be 
wrong  defcrlhed,  in  order  that  it  may  be  infured  at  a 
lower  premium,  the  policy  is  void.  The  benefit  of  a 
policy  is  transfeiTcd,  by  iudoifement,  to  the  repre- 
fcntativcs  of  the  ptrfon  in  whcfe  favour  it  was  made  ; 
and  it  may  be  transferred  to  other  houfes  when  the 
infured  changes  his  habitation.  If  infurance  be  made 
on  the  fame  fubjeft  in  difterent  offices,  it  mud  be  fpe- 
cibtd,  by  indorfcment,  on  the  policy  ;  and,  in  cafe 
of  lofs,  the  ofUces  pay  proportionally.  The  infurers 
pay  all  expences  in  attempting  to  extinguilli  fire,  or 
iave  goods,  though  not  fuccesful.  If  the  value  of  a 
fubjett  be  infured  in  part,  and  damage  be  fultained, 
the  infurers  pay  the  whole,  if  it  does  not  exceed  the 
fum  infured. 

III.  lA'ii-x.ir.cF  (,f  Dehts.     See  Bottomry. 

IV.  In  vii  t ue  of  It:st:RAKCR  fir  Lives,  whe n  the  per- 
fon  dies,  a  fum  of  money  becomes  payable  to  the  per- 
fon  on  whofe  bthalf  the  policy  of  infurance  was  granted. 
One  of  the  prlncip.-\l  iiifurnrice-ofliceK  of  this  kind,  is 
that  of  the  amicable  fotiety  fc)r  a  perpetual  affurance, 
kept  in  t>erjeant's-inn,  Fleet-ftreet,  London. 

This  Society  at  Serjeant 'sinn  requires  an  annual 
payment  of  5  I.  from  every  member  during  life,  pay- 
able quarterly.  The  whole  annual  income  hence  ari- 
fing  is  equally  divided  among  the  nominees,  or  heirs, 
of  fuch  memberj  as  die  every  year ;  and  this  renders 
the  dividends  among  the  nominees,  in  different  years, 
more  nr  lets,  according  to  the  number  of  members 
■who  have  happened  to  die  in  tiiofe  years.  But  this 
fociety  engages  that  the  dividends  Hiall  not  be  lefs  than 
l$ol.  to  each  claimant,  though  they  may  be  more.-— 
tione  are  admitted  whofe  ages   are   greater   than   4c, 
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or  lefs  than  11  ;  nor  Is  there  any  difference  of  contri-  Infurance. 

bution  allow..'d  on  account  of  difference  of  age This         <      "f 

fociety  has  fubfilled  ever  fincc  1706,  and  its  credit 
and  ufefuhiefs  are  well  ellabllihed.  Its  plan,  h  iwever, 
is  liable  to  fevcral  objeftions.  Firft,  it  is' evident, 
that  regulating  the  divulends  among  the  nominees,  by 
the  number  of  members  who  die  every  vear,  is  rot 
equitable  ;  becaufe  it  makes  the  benefit  which  a 
menucr  is  to  receive  to  depend,  not  on  the  value  of 
his  contribution,  but  on  a  contingency  ;  that  is,  the 
number  of  members  that  (hall  happen  to  die  the  fame 
year  with  him.  Secondly,  its  requiring  the  fame  pay- 
ments from  all  perfons  under  45,  is  alfo  not  equitable; 
for  the  pajment  of  a  perfon  admitted  at  12,  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  half  the  payment  of  a  perfon  ad- 
mitted at  45.  Thirdly,  its  plan  is  fo  narrow,  as  to 
confine  its  ufefulnefs  too  much.  It  can  be  of  no  fer- 
vice  to  any  perfon  whofe  age  exceeds  A5.  It  is,  like- 
wife,  by  no  means  ptoperly  adapted  to  the  circum» 
fiances  of  perfons  who  want  to  make  affurances  on 
their  lives  for  only  one  year,  or  a  fliort  term  of  years. 
For  example  :  the  true  value  of  the  affurance  of  150I. 
for  five  years,  on  the  life  of  a  perfon  whofe  age  is  39, 
may  be  found,  by  the  firft  rule,  to  be  nearly  three 
guineas /■?)■  mm-  fuppofing  interelt  at  ^  per  cent,  and 
the  probability  of  the  durition  of  human  life,  as 
they  are  given  in  Dr  fialley's  Table  of  Obfervations. 
But  fuch  an  affurance  could  not  be  made  in  this  fo- 
ciety without  an  annual  payment  of  5I.  Neither  is 
the  plan  of  this  fcciety  at  all  adapted  to  the  clrcum- 
ftances  of  perfons  who  want  to  make  affurances  on 
particular  furvivorfhips.  For  example  :  a  perfon  pof- 
feffcd  of  an  eftate  or  falary,  which  mud  be  loft  with, 
his  life,  has  a  perfon  dependent  upon  him,  for  whom 
he  dcfirts  to  fecure  a  fum  of  money  payable  at  his 
death.  But  he  dcfires  this  only  as  a  fccuiity  againfl 
the  danger  of  his  dying  firft,  and  leaving  a  wife,  or  a 
parent,  without  fupport.  In  thefe  circumllances  he 
enters  him felf  into  this  fociety;  and,  by  an  annual 
payment  of  5 1.  intitles  his  nominee  at  his  death  to 
150I.  In  a  few  years,  perhaps,  his  nominee  happens 
to  die  ;  and  having  then  loft  the  advantages  he  had 
in  view,  he  determines  to  forfeit  his  former  payments, 
and  to  withdraw  from  the  fociety.  The  right  me- 
thod, in  this  cafe,  would  have  been  to  have  taken  from 
fuch  a  perfon  the  true  value  of  the  fum  affured,  "  on 
the  fuppofition  of  non-payment,  provided  he  fhould 
furvive."  In  this  way  he  would  have  chofen  to  con- 
trail with  the  fociety  :  and  had  he  done  this,  he  would 
have  paid  for  the  affurance  (fuppofing  intercft  at  Z per 
rent,  his  age  30,  the  age  of  his  nominee  30,  and  the  va- 
lues of  lives  as  given  by  M.  De  Moivre)  3I.  S  s.  in  an- 
nual payments,  to  begin  immediately,  and  to  be  con- 
tinued during  the  j,;int  duration  of  his  own  life,  and 
the  life  of  his  nominee. 

None  of  thefe  objeftions  are  applicable  to  the  olan 
of  the  fociety  which  meets  at  BlackFiiars  bridge,  and  ■ 
whicli  has  juftly  ftyled  itfelf  the  Eqtiitjhlc  Society  fir- 
AJfurances  on  lAves  and  Survivorjhips.  The  bulincfs 
tranfaCled  by  this  fociety  is  fo  extenfive,  and  it  is  go- 
verned fo  entirely  by  calculations,  founded  on  the  bell 
rules  and  obfervations,  that  it  cannot  but  prove  one  of 
the  greateft  public  benefits. 

It  was  ellablilhed  in  the  year  1762,  in  confequence 

ofpropofals  which  had  been  made,  and  kftures  recom- 

M  m  mending 
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Infurance.  mending  fucli  a  defign,  which  had  been  read  by  Mr  This  fociety  has  lately  made  a  particular  inquiry  Infur 
'"""Y""'  Dodfon,  the  author  of  the  Mathematical  Repofitory.  into  its  own  Hate,  as  to  proft  and  lofs,  by  all  the  bu-  ^~~\ 
It  afTures  any  fums  or  reverfionary  annuities,  on  any  finefs  it  has  tranfadled  from  its  firft  inllitution.  This 
life  or  lives  for  any  number  of  years,  as  well  as  for  the  inquiry  was  made  in  three  different  methods,  propofed 
whole  continuance  of  the  lives;  and  in  any  manner  to  the  direftors  by  Dr  Price,  the  author  of  the  Treatife 
that  may  be  beft  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  perfons  on  Reverfionary  Payments ;  and  the  refult  has  been, 
afTured  :  that  h,  either  by  making  the  aflured  fums  that  it  appears,  that  a  much  fmaller  proportion  of  the 
payable  certainly  at  the  failure  of  any  given  lives ;  or  perfons  affured  have  died  than  Jhould  have  died,  ae- 
on condition  of  furvivorfhip  ;  and  alfo,  either  by  ta-  cording  to  the  tables  for  London,  from  which  the  cal- 
king the  price  of  the  alTurance  in  one  prefent  payment,  culations  have  been  made,  or  even  according  to  Dr 
or  In  annual  payment,  during  any  fingle  or  joint  hves,  Halley's  table  for  Breflaw  ;  that,  for  this  reafon,  the 
or  any  terms,  lefs  than  the  whole  pofTible  duration  of  claims  have  been  much  lefs  than  they y2)0!//(/ have  been; 
the  lives.  Any  perfons,  for  inftance,  who  depend  on  and  that  the  fociety  has  for  many  years  been  enjoying 
incomes  which  muft  be  loft  when  they  die,  or  who  are  an  Income  fomc  thoufands  per  annum  greater  than  it 
only  tenants  for  life  in  eftetes,  may,  if  they  want  to  wants,  and  a/ur^/u/ _/?0fi6  of  near  L.  40,000,  over  and 
borrow  money,  be  enabled  to  give  fufficient  fecurity,  above  what  is  necelTary  to  enable  it  to  make  good  all 
by  afTuring  fuch  fums  as  tiiey  want  to  borrow  in   this    its  engagements. 

fociety,  and  affigning  the  policy  ;  in  confequence  of  In  thefe  circumflances,  the  fociety  finding  itfelf 
which,  the  lender  will,  during  the  term  of  the  afTu-  well  fecured  againft  future  hazards,  and  being  un- 
rance,  be  guarded  againft  all  danger  of  lofing  hisprlu-  willing  to  take  from  the  public  an  extravagant  profit, 
cipal  by  the  dcathof  the  borrower.  In  the  fame  way,  have  determined  to  reduce  all  the  future  payments  for 
clergymen,  counfellors,  perfons  holding  any  places  of  affuranccs  one- tenth ;  and  alfo  to  return  to  the  perfons 
profit,  traders,  and  others,  wiio  have  families,  whofe  nov/  affured  one-tenth  of  all  the  payments  which  they 
fubJirtcnce  depends  on  the  continuance  of  their  lives,  have  made.  And  there  is,  it  feems,  reafon  to  expedt, 
may  here  be  enabled  to  make  fome  provlfion  for  their  that  this  will  be  only  a  preparation  for  farther  reduc- 
families  after  their  deceafe.  All  perfons  who  enjoy  tlons.  Nor  need  the  public,  we  are  informed,  heap- 
annuities  for  the  lives  of  others,  may  here  fecure  them-  prehenfive  of  thelt  going  too  far  in  making  reduftions ; 
felves  a'ainft  the  lofs  they  would  fuftain,  fliould  they  for  in  confequence  of  the  Inquiry  they  have  lately 
furvive  the  perfons  on  whofe  lives  the  annuities  de-  made,  and  of  the  order  into  which  this  inquiry  has 
pend,  by  making  affurances  which  fhould  intitle  them  thrown  their  accounts,  they  will  have  it  in  their  power 
to  any  fums,  payable  on  condition  their  furvivorfhip  to  determine  exaflly  from  year  to  year  what  they  are 
(hould  take  place.  Any  perfon  intitled  to  an  eflate,  an-  able  to  do,  and  always  to  keep  under  tlieir  view  a  clear 
nuitv,  legacy,  or  office,  after  another  perfon,  provided    (late  of  their  own  circumftances. 

he  furvives,  may  here  fecure  fome  equivalent  for  his  From  the  preceding  account  of  this  fociety  it  Is  ma- 
family  at  his  deceafe,  provided  he  does  not  furvive. —  nifcft,  that  its  bufinefs  is  fuch,  that  none  but  (Icilful 
Hufbands  may,  in  this  fociety,  fecure  annuities  for  mathematicians  are  qualified  to  co'nduft  it.  The  in- 
their  wives,  provided  they  (hould  leave  them  widows,  terefl  of  the  fociety  therefore  abfolutely  requires,  that 
Parents,  by  afTuiing  the  lives  of  their  children  when  it  fhould  make  the  places  of  thofe  who  manage  its  bu- 
infants,  till  they  attain  a  given  age,  may  fecure  for  finefs  fo  advantageous,  as  to  induce  the  ablett  mathe- 
thcm  (hoiJd  they  live  to  that  age,  fuch  fums  as  may  maticians  to  accept  them  ;  and  this  will  render  it  the 
be  neceffary  to  put  them  out  to  apprenticefliips,  or  to  more  neceflary  for  the  fociety  to  take  care,  on  any 
make  capitals  or  fortunes  for  them,  with  which  to  fet  future  vacancies,  to  pay  no  regard  in  filling  them  up, 
out  In  bufinefs,  or  to  marry.  Any  perfons,  apprehen-  to  any  other  confiderations  than  the  ability  and  inte- 
five  of  being  left  without  fupport  in  old  age,  when  in-  grity  of  the  candidates.  The  confequence  of  granting 
capable  of  labour,  may,  in  this  fociety,  purchafe  an  good  pay  will  be  a  multitude  of  folicitations  on  every 
annuity,  to  commence  at  any  future  year  of  his  life,  vacancy,  from  perfons  who,  however  unqualified,  will 
and  to  continue  during  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  and  hope  for  fuccefs  from  their  connexions,  and  the  Inte- 
he  may  do  this  at  a  very  fmall  expence.  If  lie  Is  young,  rell  they  are  able  to  make  ;  and  fhould  the  fociety.  In 
and  willino-  to  wait  for  tlie  commencement  of  his  an-  any  future  time,  be  led  by  fuch  caufes  to  trull  its  bufi- 
nuity  till  he  is  I'i  or  60  years  of  age.  nefs  In  the  hands  of  perfons  not  poffelTed  of  fufficient 

In  fhort,   there  arc  no   kinds  of  affurances  on  lives    ability,  as  calculators  and  mathematiciuns.  fuch  miltakes 
and  furvlvorflu'ps,   which  this   fociety  does  not  make,    may  be  committed  as  may  prove  In  the  higheil  degree 
In   dolu"-  this,   it  follows   the   lules  which   have  been    detrimental.     We  have  reafon  to  know,  that  at  pre- 
given  by  the  beft  mithematical  writers  on  the  dottrine    fent  the  fociety  Is  In  no  danger  of  this  kind  ;  and  one 
cti  Uff- aiinuhks  and  rct'C/yfoM,  particularly  Mr  Simpfon:    of  the  great  public  advantages  attending  It  is,   that  it 
and,   iti  order  to  gain  fuch  a  profit  as  may  render  it  a    has  eftabliflied  an  ojpce,  where  not  only  the  bnfinefs  we 
permament  benefit   to  the  public,   and  enable  it  to  bear    have  defcribed  is  tranfadted  with  falthfulnefs  and  fl<ill ; 
the  expences  of  management.  It  takes  the  advantage  of    but  where  alfo  all  who  want  folutlons  of  any  queftlons 
making  its  calculations  at  fo  low  an   interell  as  'i  per    relating  to  life  annuities  and  reverfions  may  apply,  and 
cent,  and  from  tables  of  the  probabilities  and  values  of   be  fure  of  receiving  juft  anfwers. 
lives  in  London,  where  (as  in  all  great  towns)  the  rate 
of  human  mortality  is  much  greater  than  it  is  In  com- 
mon among  mankind.  T^blb- 
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INTEND  ANT,  one  «ho  has  the  condu£V,  infpec- 
tion,  and  management,  of  any  thing.     See  Super in- 

TENDANT. 

This  is  a  title  Frequent  among  the  French  :  they 
have  intertdaMs  of  the  marine,  who  are  officers  in  the  fea- 
ports,  whofe  bufinefi  it  is  to  take  cart  the, ordinances 
and  regulations  relating  to  fea-affairs  be  obferved  :  in. 
tcnihinls  of  the  Jitlaiices.,  who  have  the  direction  of  the 
revenues  :  InlenJanls  of  provinces,  wlio  arc  appointed  by 
the  king  to  take  care  of  the  adminiftratiou  of.juftice, 
policy,  and  finances  in  the  provinces  :  alfo  intenclanls  of 
liuihlin^s,  of  hoiifes,  &c. 

INTENDMENT,  in  law,  is  the  intention,  defign, 
or  true  meaning,  of  a  perfon  or  thing,  which  frequent- 
ly fupplies  what  is  not  fully  cxpreffed ;  but  though  the 
intent  of  parties  in  deeds  and  contrads  is  much  regard- 
ed by  the  law,  yet  it  cannot  take  place  again  (I  the 
rules  of  law. 

Iktrhdme^t  of  Crimes  ;  this,  in  cafe  of  trejfon, 
where  the  intention  is  proved  by  circumftances,  is  pn- 
nilhable  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  was  put  in  execu- 
tion. So,  if  a  perfon  enter  a  houfe  in  the  night-time, 
with  an  intent  to  commit  burglary,  it  is  felony  ;  alfo, 
an  allault,  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  robbery  on  the 
Thefe  rates  are  \o per  cent  lower  than  the  true  va-  highway  is  made  felony,  and  punilhed  with  tranfpor- 
lues,  according  to  the   decrements  of  life  In  London,     tatlon,  7  Geo.  IL  c.  21.'' 

reckoning  Intereft  at  -i,  per  cent.;  but  at  the  fame  time,  INTENT,  in  the  civil-  law,  fignifies  to  begin,  or 
for  all   ages   under   50,  they  are   near  a //j//v/ higher     commence,  an  action  or  procefs. 

than  all  the  true  values,  according  to  Dr  Halley's  INTENTION,  in  medicine,  that  judgement  or  me- 
Table  of  the  decrements  of  life  at  Brcflaw,  and  Dr  thod  of  cure  which  a  phyficlan  forms  to  himfelf  ficti 
Price's  Tables  of  the  decrements  of  life  at  Northanrp-     a  due  examination  of  fymptoms. 

ton  and  Norwich. — As  therefore  this  foci ety  has  late-  Intention,  in  phyfics,  the  increafe  of  the  power 
ly  found,  that  the  decrements  of  life  among  Its  mem-  or  energy  of  any  quality  ;  as  heat,  cold,  S:c.  by  which 
bers  have  hitherto  been  lower  than  even  tliofe  given  In  it  (lands  oppofed  to  remijfwn,  which  fignifies  its  de- 
thcfe  lafl.  Tables,  it  may  be  reafonably  expeftcd,  that     creafe  or  diminution. 

they  will  in  time  reduce  their  rates  of  afliirance  to  the  Intention,  in  metaphyfics,  denotes  an  exeitlon  of 
true  values  by  thefe  tables.  the  intelleftual   faculties  with  more   than  ordinary  vi- 
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II 
Intercatia. 


Ri-IxsuRAKCE  is  a  fecond  contratt,  made  by  an  in- 
furer,  to  transfer  the  rifle  he  has  engaged  for  to  another. 
It  is  in  general  forbidden  by  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  but 
is  permitted  to  the  reprefentatlves  of  an  infurer  in  cafe 
of  his  death,  or  to  his  aflignees  in  cafe  of  his  bank- 
ruptcy ;  and  it  muft  be  mentioned  in  the  policy  that 
it  is  a  re-InfutaSce. 

INTAGLIOS,  precious  ftones  on  which  are  en- 
graved the  heads  of  great  men,infcrIptIons,  and  the  like; 
fuch  as  we  frequently  fee  fet  In  rings,  feals,  &c. 

INTEGER,  in  arithmetic,  a  whole  number,  incon- 
tradiftlnftiou  to  a  fraAIon. 


gour ;  when  the  mind  with  earnelluefs  fi.xes  its  view 
on  any  idea,  confiders  It  on  all  fides,  and  will  not  be 
called  off  by  any  follcitation. 

INTERAMNA  (anc.  geog.),  fo  called  from  it» 
filuatlon  between  rivers,  or  in  an  Kland  In  the  river 
Nar  i  a  town  of  the  Clfalpennlne  Umbrla.  Inieram- 
nates  the  people  ;  furnamed  Nartes  by  Pliny,  to  diftln- 
guilh  them  from  the  people  of  other  Interammt.  Now 
Tenii;  a  town  in  the  Pope's  territory  in  Umbria. 
E.  Long.  13.  38.  N.  L^t.  42.  40. 

Intkramna,  a  tov/n  and  colony  of  the  Volfci  in 
Latium,  on  the  confines  of  Samnlum,   at  the  conflu- 


INTEGRAL,  or  integrant.  In  philofophy,  ap-  ence  of  the  rivers  Lirls  and  Mtlpis ;   and   for  diftlnc- 

pellations  given  to   parts  of  bodies  which  are  of  a  fi-  tloii  fake  called  Lirinas.      The  town  is  now  In  ruins, 
mllar  nature  with  the  whole  :   thus  filings  of  Iron  have  Interamna,  or  Interainnia Pr,etutianoruni (Ptolemy )  ; 

the  fame  nature  and  properties  as  bars  of  Iron.  a  town  In  the  territory  of  the  Prsetutlani,  a  part  of  the 

Bodies  may  be  reduced  into  their  integrant  parts  by  Picenum.      Now  7'eramo,    in  the  Abruzzo  of  Naples. 

triture  or  grinding,  limatlon  or  filing,  folution,  amal-  E.  L"ng,  15.  N.  Lat.  42.  40. 


gation,  &:c.     See  Grinding,  &c. 

INTEGUMENTo,  in  anatomy,  denote  the  com- 
mon coverings  which  inveft  the  body  j  as  the  cuilcula, 
cutl?,  &c.     See  Anatomy. 

Integument   is   alfo  extended    to    the  particular 


INrERCALARY,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
odd  day  inferted  in  leap-year;  which  was  fo  called 
from  ca/o,  calare,  "  to  proclaim,"  it  being  proclaim- 
ed by  the  prietls  with  a  loud  voice. 

INTERCATIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Vac- 


membranes  which  inveft  certain  parts  of  the  body  ;  as     ckI   in   the   Hither  Spain.     Here  Scipio  jEmillanus 
the  coats  or  tunics  of  the  eye,  flew  a  champion  of  the  barbarians    in  fingle  combat  ; 

INTELLECT,  a  term  ufed  among  phllofophers,  and  was  the  firft  who  mounted  the  wall  in  taking  the 
to  fignify  that  faculty  of  the  foul  ufually  caikd  the  town.  It  was  fituated  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Alturica  ; 
under/landing.     See  Logic  and  Metaphvsics,  now  faid  to  be  in  ruins. 

Mm  2  IN- 
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INTERCESSION  finfenejioj,  waoufed  in  ancient 
Rome,  for  ihc  act  of  a  tribune  of  the  people,  or  other 
mJjriilratt,  by  which  he  inhibited  the  afts  of  oth«r 
magitlrates  ;  or  even,  in  car's  of  the  tribunes,  the  Js- 
creea  of  the  fenate.  I'elo  was  the  folemn  word  nfcj 
by  the  tribunes  when  they  inhiljitcd  any  decree  of  the 
fenate  or  hiw  propofed  to  the  peopJc.  The  general 
law  of  tbefe  intercefii.-.ns  was,  ihrit  any  maglftrate 
might  inhibit  the  adts  of  his  equal  or  inferior;  but  the 
tribunes  had  the  fole  prero^jative  of  controlling  the 
aiSts  of  eveiy  other  magiltrate,  yet  could  not  be  con- 
trolled tbcrnfclves  by  any. 

INTERCESSOR  (from  inter  and  rerfo  "  I  go  be- 
tween"), a  perfon  who  prays,  cxpofliilates,  or  inter- 
cedes, in  behalf  of  another.  In  the  Roman  law,  in- 
terceffor  was  the  name  of  an  officer,  whom  the  gover- 
nors of  provinces  appointed  principally  to  raife  taxes 
and  otlict  duties. 

l»ri-RCEssoR  is  alfo  a  term  heretofore  applied  to 
fnch  bifhops  as,  durinji  the  vacancy  of  a  fee,  admini- 
fttred  the  bifhopvick,  till  a  fucceifor  to  the  deceafed 
bilhop  had  been  elected.  The  third  council  of  Car- 
thage calls  theft  ivferventors. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION,  in  architeaure,  de- 
notes the  fpace  between  two  columns,  which  is  always 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  height  and  bulit  of  the  co- 
himns. 

INTERCOSTAL,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  fuch  mufclcs,  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins,  as  lie 
bttween  the  ribs. 

INTERDICT,  an  fcclefiaftical  cenfure,  by  which 
the  church  of  Rome  forbids  the  performance  of  divine 
fervice  in  a  kingdom,  province,  town,  &c.  This  cen- 
fure has  been  frequently  executed  in  Franc:,  It?!y, 
and  Germany  ;  and  in  the  year  l  170,  pope  Alexan- 
deV  III.  put  all  England  under  an  interdift,  forbidding 
the  clergy  to  perform  any  part  of  divine  fervice,  except 
baptifmg  of  infants,  taking  confeffions,  and  giving  ab- 
folution  to  dying  penitents.  But  this  cenfure  being 
Jiable  to  the  ill  conftquences  of  promoting  libertinifm 
and  a  negleA  of  religion,  the  fucceedir.g  popes  have 
Tery  feldom  made  ufe  of  it. 

There  was  alfo  an  interdiA  of  perfons,  who  were 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  attending  on  divine  fervice. 
Particular  perfons  were  alfo  anciently  interdifted  of  fire 
and  water,  which  fignitied  a  banllliment  for  fome  par- 
ticular ofTence  :  by  their  cenfure  no  perfon  was  allow 
ed  to  receive  them,  or  allow  them  fire  or  water  ;  and 
being  thus  wholly  deprived  of  the  two  neceflary  ele- 
ments of  life,  they  were  doubtlefs  under  a  kind  of  ci- 
vil death. 

INTEREST,  is  the  premium  or  money  paid  for 
the  loan  or  ufe  of  other  money.  See  Arithmetic, 
n°2o. 

Many  good  and  learned  men  have  in  former  times 
very  much  perplexed  themfelves  and  other  people  by 
raifmg  doubts  about  the  legality  of  intcreft  in  foio  con- 
fctentiit.  It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  inquire  upon 
what  grounds  this  matter  does  really  Hand. 

The  enemies  to  intereil  in  general  make  no  diftinc- 
tion  between  that  and  ufury,  holding  any  increafe  of 
money  to  be  indefenfibly  ufurious.  And  this  they 
ground  as  well  on  the  prohibition  of  it  by  the  law  of 
Mofes  among  the  Jews,  as  alfo  upon  what  is  laid  down 
by  Ariilotle,  Tliat  moBey  is  naturally  barreai  and  10 


make  it  breed  money  Is  prepofterous,  and  a  penreriion 
ot  the  end  of  its  inftitution,  which  was  only  to  ferve 
the  piirpofes  of  exchange,  and  not  of  increafe.  Hence 
the  Ichool-divines  have  branded  the  prai^tice  of  takinij 
intereft,  as  being  contrary  to  the  divine  la\iv  both  na- 
tural.and  revealed;  and  the  canon  l.iw  hia  prcfcribed 
the  taking  any  the  leall  increafe  for  tiie  loan  of  money 
as  a  mortal  (in. 

But,  ill  anfwer  to  this,  it  mav  be  obfei-ved,  that  the  • 
Mofncal  precept  was  clearly  a  \'  iitical,  and  not  a  mo- 
ral, preccpr.  It  only  piolribited  the  Jews  from  ta- 
king ufuiy  from  their  brethren  the  Jews;  but  in  ex- 
prefs  words  permitted  thtra  to  take  it  of  a  ftranger : 
which  proves  that  the  taking  of  moderate  ufury,  or  a 
reward  for  the  ufe,  for  fo  the  word  iij^iiifies,  isnotCT.';- 
lurti  tnji,  fince  it  was  allowed  where  any  but  an  lf« 
raelite  was  concerned.  And  as  to  Aritlotle's  reafon, 
deduced  from  the  natural  barreunefs  of  money,  the 
fame  may  with  equal  force  be  alleged  of  houfes,  whicJl 
never  breed  houles  ;  and  twenty  other  things,  wliich.. 
nobody  doubts  it  is  lawful  to  make  protit  of,  by  lettin;» 
them  to  hire.  And  though  money  was  originally  ufed 
only  for  the  purpofes  of  exchange,  yet  the  laws  of  any 
rtate  may  be  well  juftlficd  in  permitting  it  to  be  turn- 
ed to  the  purpofes  of  profit,  if  the  convenience  of  fo- 
cicty  (the  great  end  for  which  money  was  invented)-- 
fhall  require  it.  And  that  the  allowance  of  moderate  in- 
tereil tends  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  efpe- 
cially  in  a  trading  country,  will  appear  from  that  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  principle,  tliat  commerce  cannot 
fublill  without  mutual  and  extenfive  credit.  Unltfs - 
money  therefore  can  be  borrowed,  trade  cannot  be  ■ 
carried  on  :  and  if  no  premium  were  allowed  for  the 
hire  of  money,  few  perfons  would  care  to  lend  it  ;  or 
at  leail  theeafe  of  bonowing  at  a  lliort  warning  (which 
is  the  life  of  commerce)  would  be  entirely  at  an  end. 
Thus,  in  the  dark  ages  of  nunkifh  fuperftition  and  ci- 
vil tyranny,  when  intcreft  was  laid  under  a  total  in- 
terdicl,  commerce  wa".  alfo  at  its  lowed  ebb,  and  fell- 
enlirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Je.vs  and  Lombards: 
but  when  mens  minds  began  to  be  more  enlarged,  whca 
true  religion  and  real  liberty  revived,  commerce  grevy 
again  into  credit  ;  and  a^ain  introduced  with  itfelf  its 
infeparable  companion,  the  doftrinc  of  loans  upon  in- 
tereft. 

And,  really,  confidered  abdraftedly  from  this  itt 
ufe,  fince  all  other  conveniences  of  life  may  be  either 
bought  or  hired,  but  money  can  only  be  hired,  there 
feems  no  greater  impropriety  in  taking  a  recompence- 
or  price  for  the  hire  of  this,  than  of  any  other, convc" 
nience.  If  one  borrow  lool.  to  employ  in  a  benefi- 
cial trade,  it  is  but  equitable  that  the  lender  flioulJ- 
bave  a  proportion  of  the  gains.  To  demand  an  exor- 
bitant price  is  equally  contrary  to  canfcience,  for  the 
loan  of  a  horfc,  or  the  loan  of  a  fum  of  money  :  but  a 
reafonable  equivalent  for  the  temporary  inconvenience 
which  the  owner  may  feel  by  the  want  of  it,  and  for 
the  hazard  of  his  loling  it  entirely,  is  not  more  immoral' 
in  one  cafe  than  it  is  in  the  other.  ■  And  indeed  theah- 
folute  prohibition  of  lending  upon  any,  even  moderate- 
intereft,  introduces  the  very  inconvenience  which  it 
feems  meant  to  remedy.  The  neceffity  of  iudividuaU 
will  make  borrowing  unavoidable.  Without  fome  pro- 
fit by  law,  there  will  be  but  few  lenders  :  and  thofe 
fiinclpally  bad  nicn,  who  will  break  ihrotigh  the  law. 
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ft.  and  take  a  profit ;  and  then  will  endeavour  to  indem- 
— '  nify  themfclves  from  the  danger  of  the  penalty,  by 
making  that  profit  exorbitant.  Thus,  while  all  de- 
grees of  \)Toi'n  were  difcounteiianced,  we  find  more 
complaints  of  ufjrj-,  and  more  flagrant  inllances  of 
opprcflTion,  than  in  nriodern  times  when  money  may  be 
ealily  Had  at  a  low  intertd.  VV  capital  dillinAion  mult 
ihertfore  be  made  between  a  moderate  and  exorbitant 
profit  ;  to  the  former  of  which  we  ufually  give  the 
name  of  intmjl,  to  the  latter  the,  truly  odious  appella- 
tion of  ufu/y :  the  former  is  neceHary  in  eveiy  civil 
llate;  if  it  wtre  but  to  exclude  the  litter,  which  ought 
never  to  be  tolerated  in  any  well-regulated  focietj-. 
For,  as  the  whole  of  this  matter  is  well  fummed  up  by 
Grotius,  '•  if  the  compenlatiori  allowed  by  law  does 
not  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  hazard  run,  or  the 
want  felt,  by  the  loai),  its  allowance  is  neither  repug- 
lunt  to  the  revealed  nor  to  the  natural  law  :  but  it  it 
exceeds  thofe  bounds,  it  is  then  fjppreffive  ufury  j  and 
though  the  municipal  laws  may  give  it  impunity,  they 
ntvir  can  make  it  juft  " 

We  fee,  that  the  exorbitance  or  moderation  of  in- 
tend, for  the  money  lent,  depends  upon  two  circum- 
fltnces  ;  the  inconvenience  of  parting  with  it  for  the 
prefent,  and  the  hazard  of  lofing  it  entirely.  The  in- 
convenience to  individual  lenders  can  never  be  eftima- 
ted  by  laws  ;  the  rate  th£reft>re  of  general  interell  mull 
depend  upon  the  ufual  or  general  inconvenience.  This 
refults  entirely  from  the  quantity  of  fpecie  or  current 
money  in  the  kingdom  ;  for,  the  more  fpecie  there  is 
circulating  in  any  nation,  the  greater  fuperfluity  there 
will  be,  beyond  what  is  necellary  to  cany  on  the  bu- 
tinefs  of  exchange  and  the  common  concerns  of  life. 
lu  every  nation,  or  public  community,  there  is  a  certain 
quantity  af  money  thus  ncccffary  ;  which  a  perfon  well 
fkilled  in  political  arithmetic  might  perhaps  calculate 
as  exadly,  as  a  private  banker  can  the  demand  for  run- 
ning ca!h  in  his  own  fliop  :  all  above  this  necetfary 
quantity  may  be  fpared,  or  lent,  without  much  incon- 
venience to  the  rclpedtive  lenders;  and  the  greater  this 
national  ft;perlluity  is,  the  more  numerous  wdl  be  the 
lenders,  and  the  lower  ought  the  rate  of  the  national 
iatereit  to  be  :  but  wfiere  there  is  not  enough,  or  bare- 
ly enough,  circulating  cafh,  to  anfwer  the  ordinary 
tiles  of  the  public,  interelt  will  be  proportionably  high; 
for  lenders  will  be  but  few,  as  few  can  fubmit  to  the 
inconvenience  of  lending. 

So  alfo  the  hazard  of  an  entire  lofs  has  its  weight  in 
the  legulalioa  of  interell :  hence,  the  better  the  fecu- 
lity,  the  lower  will  the  interell  be ;  the  rate  of  interell 
being  generally  in  a  compound  rj/;o,  formed  out  of 
the  inconvenience  and  the  hazard.  And  as,  if  there 
were  no  inconvenience,  there  (hould  be  no  interell  but 
what  is  equivalent  to  tlie  hazard  ;  fo,  if  there  were  no 
Lazard,  there  ought  to  be  no  interell,  fave  only  what 
ariles  from  the  mere  inconvenience  of  lending.  Thus, 
if  the  quantity  of  fpecie  in  a  nation  be  fuch,  that  the 
general  inconvenience  of  lending  for  a  year  is  compu- 
ted to  amount  to  three /fr  cent,  a  man  that  has  money 
by  him  will  perhaps  lend  it  upon  good  perfooal  fecu- 
rity  at  five/er  cent,  allowing  two  for  the  hazard  run  ; 
he  will  lend  it  upon  landed  fecurity,  or  mortgage,  at 
four  ^fc  cent,  the  hazard  being  proportionably  lefs  ; 
but  tie  will  lend  it  to  tbe  Hate,  on  the  maintenance  of 


which  all  his  property  dependp,  at  three  fer  cent,  the 
hazard  being  none  at  all. 

But  fnnietimes  the  hazard   may  be  greater  than  the 
rate  of  interell  allowed  by  law  will  compenfate.     And 
this  gives  rife  to  the   practice,    i.  Of  bottomry,  ot  re- 
fponJcnlia.      1.  Of  policies  of  iufuraucc.       See  Bot- 
tomry, and  Insurance. 

Upon  the  two  principles  of  inconvenience  and  ha- 
zard, compared  together,  diiferent  nations  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  ellabhihed  different  rates  of  interell.  The 
Romans  at  one  time  allowed  cnn'ijftmis,  one  per  cent, 
monthly,  or  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  taken  for 
common  loans  ;  but  Jullinian  reducetl  it  to  trientes,  or 
one  third  of  the  af  or  cimtifime,  that  is,  four  per  ant.  5  . 
but  allowed  higher  interell  to  be  taken  of  merchants, 
becaufe  there  the  hazard  was  greater.  So  too  Grotius 
informs  ub,  that  in  Holland  the  rate  of  interell  waa 
then  eight  per  cent,  in  common  loans,  but  twelve  to 
merchants.  Our  law  eltabliihes  one  Itandard  for  all 
alike,  where  the  pledge  or  fecurity  itfelf  is  not  put  in 
jeopardy  ;  left,  under  the  general  pretence  of  vague 
and  indeterminate  hazards,  a  door  Ihould  be  opened  to 
fraud  and  ufury  :  leaving  fpecific  hazards  to  be  provi- 
ded againll  by  fpecilic  infurances,  or  by  loans  upon 
refpondentm  or  bottomry.  But  as  to  the  rate  of  legal 
intereft,  it  has  varied  and  decreafed  for  200  years  pall, 
accordin.,;  as  the  quantity  of  fpecie  in  the  kingdom  has 
increafed  by  acceflions  of  trade,  the  introdudlion  of 
paper-credit,  and  other  ciicumllances.  The  ftattite 
37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  confined  interell  to  ten  per  cent:, 
aiid  fo  did  the  llatute  13  Eliz.  c.  8.  But  as,  through 
the  encouragements  given  in  her  reign  to  commerce, 
the  nation  grew  more  wealthy  ;  fo,  under  her  fucceffor, 
the  llatute  21  ]ic.  I.  c.  17.  reduced  it  to  eight  per 
cent.  ;  as  did  the  llatute  i2  Car.  II.  c.  13.  to  fix  :  and 
latlly,  by  the  llatute  12  Ann.  il.  3.  c.  16.  it  was 
brought  down  to  live  per  cent,  yearly,  which  is  now 
the  extremity  of  legal  inttrelt  that  can  be  taken.  But 
yet,  if  a  contrail  which  carries  iatereil  be  made  in  a 
foreign  country,  our  courts  will  direft  the  payment  of 
interell  according  to  the  l.iw  of  that  country  in  which 
the  contracl  was  made.  Thus  Irilh,  American,  Turk- 
iih,  and  Indian  intereil,  have  been  allowed  in  our  courts 
to  the  amount  of  even  ll  per  cent.  For  the  modera- 
tion or  exorbitance  of  interell  depends  upon  local  cir- 
cumllances ;  and  the  rtfufal  to  enforce  fuch  contratfta 
would  put  a  Hop  to  all  foreign  trade.  And,  by  Hat. 
14  Geo.  111.  c.  79.  all  mortages  and  other  fecuri- 
ties  upon  ellates  or  other  property  in  Ireland  or  the 
plantations,  bearing  Interell  not  exceeding  Cik  per  cent. 
fiiall  be  legal ;  though  executed  in  the  kin^jdoni  of 
Great  Britain  :  unlefs  the  money  lent  Ihall  be  known 
at  the  time  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  thing  in  pledge;  . 
in  which  cafe  alfo,  to  prevent  ufurious  contrails  at 
home  under  colour  of  fuch  foreign  fecurities,  the  bor- 
rower Ihail  forfeit  treble  the  fum  fo  borrowed. 

INTERJECTION,    in   grammar,  an   indeclinabte 
part  of  fpetch,  figiiifying  fome  paffion  or  emotion  of  : 
the  mind.     See  GRAMMAa. 

INTERIM,  a  name  given  to  a  formulary,  or  kind  ■ 
of  confcffion   of  the   articles  of  faith,  obtruded  upon  s 
the  Frotellants  after  Luther's  death  by  the  emperor  • 
Charles  V.  when  he  had  defeated  their  forces;  fo  called 
becaufe  it  was  only  to  take  place  in  the  interim  (m.ean  • 

time| ) 
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:4nterlocu  time)  till  a  general  council  fiisuld  have  decided  all 
points  in  difpute  between  the  Pioteftants  aud  Roma- 
It  retained  moft  of  the  doflrines  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Romanifts,  excepting  that  of  marriage,  which 
was  allowed  to  the  clergv,  and  communion  to  the  laity 
•under  both  kinds.  Moft  of  the  Proteftants  rejeAed  it. 
There  were  two  other  interims;  one  of  Leipfic,  the  o- 
ther  of  Franconia. 

INTERLOCUTOR,  in-Scots  law.     The  fentence 
■or judgment  of  a  court  of  law,  is  commonly  called  an 
interlocutor  before  decree  is  extrafted. 

INTERLOCUTORY  decree,  in  Engllfh  law.  In 
a  fuit  in  equity,  if  any  matter  of  faiil  be  ftrongly  con-" 
trovertcd,  the  faft  is  ufually  dircded  to  be  tried  at 
the  bar  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  or  at  the  affizes, 
upon  a  feigned  iflue.  If  a  queflion  of  mere  law  arifes 
in  the  couvfc  of  a  canfe,  it  is  the  praflice  of  the  court 
of  chancery  to  refer  it  to  the  opinion  of  tlie  judges  of 
tlie  court  of  king's  bench,  upon  a  cafe  ftated  for  that 
purpofc.  In  fuch  cafes,  interlocutory  decrees  or  or- 
ders are  made. 

iNTERLOCuTORr  Jiiilpnetiti  are  fuch  as  are  given  in 
the  middle  of  a  caufe,  upon  fome  plea,  proceeding  on 
'default,  which  is  only  intermediate,  and  does  not  fi- 
nally determine  or  complete  the  fuit.  But  the  inter- 
.locutory  judgments  moil  ufually  fpoken  of,  are  thofe 
jncomplete  judgments,  whereby  the  right  of  the  plain- 
tiff is  eflablilhed,  but  the  quautum  of  damages  fuftain- 
ed  by  him  is  not  afcertained,  which  is  the  province  of 
a  jury.  In  fuch  a  cafe  a  writ  of  inquiry  iffues  to  the 
Hieriff,  who  fummons  a  jury,  enquires  of  the  damages, 
aud  returns  to  the  court  the  inquifition  fo  taken,  where- 
upon the  plaintiff's  attorney  taxes  colls,  and  ligns  tinal 
judgment. 

Interlocutory  Order,  that  which  decides  not  the 
caufe,  but  only  fettles  fome  intervening  matter  relating 
to  the  caufe.  As,  where  an  order  is  made  in  chancery, 
for  the  plaintiff  to  have  an  injunftlon,  to  quit  pofief- 
fion  till  the  hearing  of  the  caufe  ;  this  order,  not  be- 
ing final,  is  called  interlocutory. 

INTERLOPERS,  are  properly  thofe  who,  with- 
out due  authority,  hinder  the  trade  of  a  company  or 
•  corporation  lawfully  eflablilhed,  by  dealing  in  the  fame 
■way. 

INTERLUDE,  an  entertainment  exhibited  on  the 
theatre  between  the  afts  of  a  phy,  to  amufe  the  fpec- 
tators  while  the  aftors  take  breath  and  lliift  their  drtfs, 
or  to  give  time  for  changing  the  fcenes  and  decora- 
tions. 

In  the  ancient  tragedy,  the  chorus  fung  the  inter- 
ludes, to  fhow  the  intervals  between  tfie  atls. 

Interludes,  among  us,  ufually  confift  of  fongs,  dances, 
.feats  of  aftivity,  concerts  of  mufic,   &c. 

Ariftotle  and  Horace  give  it  for  a  rule,  that  the 
interludes  ihould  confill  of  fongs  built  on  the  principal 
parts  of  the  drama  ;  but  fince  the  chorus  has  been 
laid  down,  dancers,  buffoons,  &c.  ordinarily  fumifh 
the  interludes. 

INTERMENT,  the  aft  of  interring,  i.  e.  burying 
or  laying  a  deceafed  perfon  in  the  ground. 

Aridotle  afferted,  that  it  was  more  jull  to  afhft  the 
dead  than  the  living.  Plato,  in  his  Republic,  does 
not  forget,  amongfl  other  parts  of  juflice,  that  which 
concerns  the  dead  Cicero  eflablilhes  three  kinds  of 
juftice  ;   the  firft  refpefts  the  gods,    the  fecond  the 


manes  or  dead,  and  the  third   men.      Thefe  princi-  Inter 

pies  feem  to  be  drawn  from  nature  ;  and  they  appear  ■""> 
at  leaft  to  be  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  fociety,  lince 
at  all  times  civilized   nations  have  taken  care  to  buiy 
their  dead,  and  to  pay  their  lafl  refpedls  to  them.   See 
Burial. 

We  find  in  hiflory  feveral  traces  of  the  refpeft  which 
the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Syrians  entertained 
for  the  dead.  The  Syrians  embalmed  their  bodies  with 
myrrh,  aloes,  honey,  fait,  wax,  bitumen,  and  relinous 
gums  ;  they  dried  them  alfo  with  the  fmoke  of  the 
fir  and  the  pine  tree.  The  Egyptians  preferved  theirs 
with  the  relhi  of  the  cedar,  with  aromatic  fpices,  and 
with  fait.  Thefe  people  often  keep  fucli  mummies, 
or  at  leafl  their  effigies,  in  their  houfes,  and  at  grand 
entertainments  they  were  introduced,  that  by  reciting 
the  great  attions  of  their  anceltors  they  might  be 
better  excited  to  virtue.      See  Funeral  Rites. 

The  Greeks,  at  firll,  hid  probably  not  the  fame  vene- 
ration  for  the  dead  as  the  Egyptians.      Empedocles, 
therefore,  in  the  eighty-fourth  Olympiad,   reflored  to 
life  Ponthla,  a  woman  of  Agrigentum,  who  was  about 
to  be  interred  *.   But  this  people,  in  proportion  as  they  *  D't 
grew  civilized,  becoming  more  enlightened,  perceived  ^_''"'' 
the  necefiity  of  eltablifhing  laws  for  the  pi-otedion  of  !','  ' 
ttie  dead.  _  y-„^j„ 

At  Athens  the  law  required  that  no  perfon  fhould  iib.  8 
be  interred  before  the  third  day  ;  and  in  the  greater 
•part  of  the  cities  of  Greece  a  funeral  did  not  take 
place  till  the  fixth  or  feventh.  When  a  man  appeared 
to  have  breathed  his  lall,  his  body  was  generally  wafhed 
by  his  nearell  relations,  with  warm  water  mixed  with 
wine.  They  afterwards  anointed  it  with  oil  ;  and  co- 
vered it  with  a  drefs,  commonly  made  of  fine  linen, 
according  to  the  cullom  of  the  Egyptians.  This  drefs 
was  white  at  Meffina,  Athens,  aud  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  cities  of  Greece,  where  the  dead  body  was 
crowned  with  flowers.  At  Sparta  it  was  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  the  body  was  furrounded  with  olive  leaves. 
The  body  was  afterwards  laid  upon  a  couch  in  the  en- 
try of  the  houfe,  where  it  remained  lill  the  lime  of 
the  funeral.  At  the  magnificent  obfequies  with  which 
Alexander  honoured  Hepheltlon,  the  body  was  not 
burned  until  the  tenth  day. 

The  Romans,  in  the  infancy  of  their  empire,  paid 
as  little  attention  to  their  dead  as  the  Greeks  had  done. 
Acilius  Aviola  having  fallen  into  a  lethargic  fit,  was 
fuppofcd  to  be  dead  ;  he  was  therefore  carried  to  the 
funeral  pile  ;  the  fire  was  lighted  up  ;  and  though  he 
cried  out  he  was  ftill  alive,  he  perilhcd  for  want  of 
fpeedy  afiidance.  The  Praetor  Lamia  met  with  the 
fame  fate.  Tubero,  who  had  been  Prxtor,  was  fa- 
yed from  the  funeral  pile.  Afclepiades  a  phyfician, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  Chriftian 
jera,  returning  from  his  country -houfe,  obferved  near 
the  walls  of  Rome  a  grand  convoy  .and  a  crowd  of 
people,  who  were  in  mourning  afTilling  at  a  funeral, 
and  fliowing  every  exterior  fign  of  the  deepefl  grief. 
Having  aflced  what  was  the  occafion  of  this  intercour-fe, 
no  one  made  any  reply.  He  therefore  approached  the 
pretended  dead  body  ;  and  imagining  that  he  perceived 
figns  of  life  in  it,  he  ordered  the  byllanders  to  take 
away  the  flambeaux,  to  extinquifh  the  fire,  and  to  puU 
down  the  funeral  pile.     A  kind  of  murmur  on  this  a- 
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lent  rofe  throughout  the  whole  company 
—  they  ought  to  believe  the  phyfician,  while  others  turn- 
ed both  him  and  his  profcfRon  into  ridicule.  Tlie  rela- 
tions, however,  yielded  at  length  to  the  remonftranccs 
of  Afclepiades  ;  they  confen^d  to  defer  the  obfequles 
for  a  little;  and  the  confequence  was,  the  reftoration  of 
the  pretended  dead  perfon  to  life.  It  appears  that 
thefe  exaniph-s,  and  fcveral  others  of  the  lilie  nature, 
induced  the  Romans  to  delay  funerals  longer,  and  to 
enad  laws  to  prevent  precipitate  interments. 

At  Rome,  after  allowing  a  iufficient  time  for  mourn- 
ing, the   neareft  relation   generally   clofed  the  eyes  of 
the  deceafed  ;  and   the   body   was  bathed  with  warm 
water,  either  to  render  it  titter  for  being  anointed  with 
oil,  or  to  reanimate  the  principle  of  life,  which  might 
remain  fufpended  without  manifefting  itfclf.     Proofs 
were  afterwards  made,  to  difcover  whether  the  perfon 
was  really  dead,  which  were  often  repeated  during  the 
time  that  the  body  remained  expofed  ;  for  there  were 
perfons  appointed  to  vifit  the  dead,  and  to  prove  their 
iituation.     On  the  fecond  day,  after  the  body  had  been 
waflied  a  fecond  time,   it   was   anointed   with    oil  and 
balm.    Luxury  encreafed  to  fuch  a  piich  in  the  choice 
of  foreign  perfumes   for  this  purpofe,  that  under  the 
confuKhip  of  Licinius  Crallus  and   Julius  Cxfar,  the 
fenate  forbade  any  perfumes  to  be  ufed  except  fuch 
as  were  the  produftion  of  Italy.     On   the    thiid  day 
the  body  was  clothed  according  to  its  dignity  and  con- 
dition.    The  robe  called  the  praetexta   was  put  upon 
magiftrates,  and  a  purple  robe  upon  confuls  ;  for  con- 
qiierors,    who  had   merited  triumphal   honours,    this 
pobe  was  of  gold  tifTue.     For  other    Romans  it  was 
white,  and   black  for  the  lower  clafles  of  the  people. 
Thefc  drtfles  were   often  prepared  at  a  dillance,  by 
the   mothers  and  wives  of    perfons   ftlll   in  life.      On 
the  fourth  day  the  body  was  placed   on  a  couch,  and 
expofed  in  the  vtftibule  of  the  houfc,  with  the  vifage 
turned   towards  the   entrance,  and   the  feet  near  the 
door  ;  in  this  fituation   it  remained  till  the  end  of  the 
week.      Near  the  couch   were  lighted  wax- tapers,  a 
fmall  box  in  which  perfumes  were  burnt,  and  a  vefTtl 
fiill  of  water  for  pmilication,   with   which  thofe  who 
approached  the  body  bcfprinkled  themfelves.     An  old 
man,  belonging   to   thofe   who   furnilhed  every  thing 
neceflary  for  funerals,  fat  near  the  deceafed,  witli  fome 
domellics  clothed  in  black.     On  the   eighth  day  the 
funeral  rites  were  performed  ;  but  to  prevent  the  body 
from  corrupting  before  that  time,  fait,  wax,  the  refi- 
nous  gum   of  the   cedar,   myrrh,  honey,  balm,  gyp- 
fum,  lime,  afphaltes,  or  bitumen  of  Judea,  and  ftve- 
lal    other   fubllances,     were    employed.       The    body 
was  carried  to  the  pile  with  the  face  uncovered,  unlefs 
wounds  or  the  nature  of  the  difeafe   had  rendered  if 
lo^thforae  and  dif^uiling.     In  fuch  a  cafe  a  ma/lc  was 
lifed,  made  of  a  kind   of  plalter  ;  which  has  given  rife 
to  the  expreffion  oi  Junera  larvata,   ufed  in   fome   of 
the  ancient  authors.      This  was  the  lad  method  of 
concealment  which  Nero   made  ufe   of,  after  having 
caufed  Germanicus  to  be  poifoned  ;  for  tlie  efFeft  of 
the  poifon  had  become  very  fenfible  by  livid  fpots  and 
the  blacknefs  of  the  body  ;  but  a  fhower  of  rain  hap- 
pening to  fall,  it  walhed  the  plafter  entirely  away,  and 
thus  the  horrid  crime  of  fratricide  was  difcovered. 
The  Turks  have,  at  all  times,  been  accuftomed  to 
3- 
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Some  faid  that  wafli  the  bodies  of  their  dead  before  interrpent ;  and  Interment; 
as  their  ablutions  are  complete,  and  no  part  of  the  * 
body  efcapes  the  attention  of  thofe  who  afiift  at  fuch 
melancholy  ceremonies,  they  can  ealily  perceive  whe- 
ther one  be  really  dead  or  alive,  by  examining,  among 
other  methods  of  proof,  whether  {hcfphiiiher  ani  has  loit 
its  power  of  contraction.  If  this  mufcle  remains  Itill 
contraded,  they  warm  the  body,  and  endeavour  to 
recal  it  to  life  ;  otherwife,  after  having  wafhed  it  with 
water  and  foap,  they  wipe  it  with  linen  cloths,  walh' 
it  again  with  rofe-water  and  aromatic  fubllances,  co- 
ver it  with  a  rich  drefs,  put  upon  its  head  a  cap  orna- 
mented with  flowers,  and  extend  It  upon  a  carpet 
placed  in  the  veflibule  or  hall  at  the  entrance  of  the 
houfe. 

In  the  primitive  church  the  dead  were  wafhed  anl 
then  anointed  ;  the  body  was  wrapped  up  in  linen^ 
or  clothed  in  a  drefs  of  more  or  lei's  value  according> 
to  circumllances,  and  it  was  not  interred  until  after 
being  expofed  and  kept  fome  days  In  the  houfe.  The 
cullom  of  clothing  the  dead  is  preferved  in  France  only 
for  princes  and  eccleiiailico. 

In  other  countries,  more  or  lefs  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  fudden  interments  At  Geneva,  there  are 
people  appointed  to  infpeft  all  dead  bodies.  Their 
duty  conlills  in  examining  whether  the  perfon  be 
really  dead,  and  whether  one  died  naturally  or  by- 
violence.  In  the  north,  as  well  as  at  Genoa,  it  is  ufual 
not  to  bury  the  dead  till  three  days  have  expired.  In 
Holland,  people  carry  their  precautions  much  farther, 
and  delay  the  funerals  longer.  And  in  England  bodies 
generally  remain  unburied  three  or  four  days. 

Premature  Interment.  Notwithftanding  the  cufloms 
above  recited  ;  Itill,  in  many  plac^-s,  and  on  many  oc-* 
cafrons  in  all  places,  too  much  pr-eeipitation  attends- 
this  laft  office  ;  or  if  not  precipitation,  a  negleft  of 
due  precautions  in  regard  to  the  body.  In  general, 
indeed,  the  moft  improper  treatment  that  can  be  ima- 
gined is  adopted,  and  many  a  perfon  made  to  defcend 
into  the  grave  before  he  has  fighed  his  laft  breath.  The 
hiftories  related  by  Hildanus,  by  Camerarius,  by  Horfti- 
us,  by  Macrobius  in  his  Somnium  Scipionis,  by  Plato 
in  his  Republic,  by  Valerius  Maximus,  and  by  a  great 
many  modern  authors,  leave  us  no  doubt  refpedting  the 
dangers  or  mlfconduA  of  fuch  precipitation.  It  mult 
appear  aftonlihing  that  the  attention  of  mankind  has 
been  after  all  fo  little  roufed  by  an  idea  the  molt  terri- 
ble  that  can  be  conceived  on  this  frde  of  eternity.  If 
nature  recoils  from  the  idea  of  death,  with  what  hor- 
ror muft  (he  ftart  at  the  thought  of  tlealh  anticipated,' 
precipitated  by  inattention — a  return  of  life  in  darknefs, 
diftradion,  and  defpair — then  death  repeated  under 
at;onIes  unfpeakable  !  To  revive  nailed  up  in  a  coffin  ! 
The  brain  can  fcarce  fuftain  the  refledion  in  our  cookft 
fafeft  moments. 

According  to  prcfent  ufage,  as  foon  as  the  fem- 
blance  of  death  appears,  the  chamber  of  the  fick  Is 
deferted  by  friends,  relatives,  and  phyficians  ;  and  the 
apparently  dead,  though  frequently  living,  body,  is 
committed  to  the  management  of  an  ignorant  and  un- 
feeling nurfe,  whofe  care  extends  no  farther  than  lay- 
ing the  limbs  ftraight,  and  fecuring  her  accullomed'  i 
perquifites.  The  bed-cloaths  are  immediately  removed,', 
and  the  body  is  expofed  to  the  air.     This,  when  cold,-, 
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'Interment,  mu ft  extinguiili  any  fpark  of  life  that  may  remain,  and 

;^    "<r~^  which,    by   a   dilitrent   treatment,    might   have   been 

kindled  into  flame  ;  or  it  may  only  continue  to  reprefs 

It,  and  the   unhappy   perfon   afterwards  revive  amidft 

the  horrors  of  the  tomb- 

The  diffftence  between  the  end  of  a  weak  life  and 
the  commencement  of  death,  is  fo  fmall,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  the  figns  of  the  latter  is  fo  well  eflablifhed 
both  by  ancient  and  modern  authors  vrho  have  turned 
their  attention  to  that  important  ebjefl,  that  we  can 
fcarcely  fuppofe  undertakers  capable  of  dillinguilh- 
ing  an  apparent  from  a  real  death.  Animals  which 
Jleep  during  winter  (how  no  figns  of  life  ;  in  this 
cafe,  cii^ulation  is  only  fufpended  :  but  were  it  an- 
nihilated, the  vital  fpirit  does  not  fo  eafily  lofe  its 
aftion  as  the  other  fluids  of  the  body  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  life,  wl-.ich  long  furvives  the  appearance  of 
death,  may  re  animate  a  body  in  which  the  aftion  of 
all  the  organs  feems  to  be  at  an  end.  But  how  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  determine  whether  this  principle  may  not 
be  revived  ?  It  has  been  found  impofiible  to  recal  to 
life  fome  animals  fuflbcated  by  mephitic  vapours,  tho' 
they  appeared  lefs  affedfed  than  others  ivho  have  re- 
vived. Coldnefs,  hcavinefs  of  the  body,  a  leaden  livid 
colour,  with  a  yellownefs  in  the  vifage,  are  all  very  un- 
certain figns :  Mr  Zimmerman  obferved  them  all  upon 
the  body  of  a  criminal,  wha  fainted  through  the  dread 
of  that  punifhment  which  h«  had  merited.  He  was 
{haken,  dragged  about,  and  turned  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  dead  bodies  are,  without  the  leaft  figns  of  refift- 
snce ;  and  yet  at  the  end  of  24  hours  he  was  recalled  to 
life  by  means  of  volatile  alkali. 

A  Dirtctor  of  the  eoach-office  at  Dijon,  named 
ColiiKf,  was  fiippofcd  to  be  dead,  and  the  news  of  this 
event  was  fpread  throughout  the  whole  city.  One  of 
his  friends,  Avho  was  defirous  of  feeing  him  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  about  to  be  buried,  having  looked 
at  him  for  a  confiderable  time,  thought  he  perceived 
fome  remains  of  fenfibility  in  the  mufcles  of  the  face. 
He  therefore  made  an  attempt  to  bring  him  to  life  by 
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again  fall  into  a  fyncope,  and  he  would  have  been  thus  In*i 
buried  alive.  '  —» 

We  muft  not  be   aftoniihed  that  the'fervants  of  an 
hofpital   (hould  take  a  fyncope  for  a  real  death,   frtice  jd 
even  the  moft  enlightent  V  people  have  fallen  into  errors    * 
of  the   fame   kind.     Dr  John  Schmld  relates,  that  a 
young  girl,  fcven  years  of  age,  after  being  alHifted  for     _ 
fome  weeks  v.-ith  a  violent  cough,  was  all  of  a  fudden 
freed  from  this  troafclefome  malady,  and  appeared  to  be 
in  perfedt  health.     'But  fome  days  after,   while  playing 
with   her  companions,  this   child   fell   down  in  an  in- 
ftant  as  if  ftruck   by   lightning.      A  death-like   pale- 
nefs  was  difFufed  over  her   face  and  arms  ;  fhe   had  no 
apparent  pulfe.  her  temples  were  funk,  and  (lie  (howed 
no  figns  of  fenfation  when  fliaken  or  pinched.    A  phy- 


fpiri;  jous  liquors,  in  which  he  fucceeded  ;  and  this  di- 
reftcr  enjoyed  afterwards  for  a  long  time  that  life  which 
lie  owed  to  his  friend.  This  remarkable  circumftance 
was  much  like  thofe  of  Empedoclcs  and  Afclepiades. 
Thefe  in'ilances  would  perhaps  be  more  frequent,  were 
men  of  fliill  and  abilities  called  in  cafes  of  fudden  death, 
in  which  people  of  ordinary  knowledge  are  often  decei- 
ved by  falfe  appearances. 

A  iTian  may  fall  into  a  fyncope,  and  may  remain  in 
■that  condition  three  or  even  eight  days.  People  in  this 
iituation  have  been  known  to  come  to  life  when  depo- 
fited  among  the  dead-  A  boy  belonging  to  the  hofpi- 
tal at  Cailcl  appeared  to  have  breathed  his  lail  :  he 
was  carried  into  the  hall  where  the  dead  were  expofed, 
and  was  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  canvas.  Some  time 
after,  recovering  from  his  lethargy,  he  recollefled  the 
plate  in  which  he  had  been  depofitcd,  and  crawling 
towards  the  door  knocked  againft  it  with  his  foot. 
This  noife  was  luckily  heard  by  the  cenlinel,  who  foon 
perceiving  the  motion  of  the  canvas  called  for  affiftance. 
The  youth  was  immediately  conveyed  to  a  warm  bed, 
and  foon  perfe6tly  recovered.  Had  his  body  been  con- 
fined by  clofe  bandages  or  ligatures,  he  would  not 
Iiave  been  able,  in  all  probability,  to  make  himfelf  be 
icard  :  his  unavailing  efToits  would  have  made  him 
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fician,  who  was  called,  and  who  believed  her  to  be 
dead,  in  compliance  with  the  repeated  and  prefliiig  re- 
queft  of  her  parents,  attempted,  though  without  any 
hopes,  to  recal  her  to  life  ;  and  at  length,  after  feveral 
vain  efforts,  he  made  the  foals  of  her  feet  be  fmartly 
rubbed  with  a  brufli  dipped  in  (Irong  pickle.  At  the 
end  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  fhe  was  obferved  to 
figh  ;  (lie  was  then  made  to  fwallow  fome  fpirituous  li- 
quor  ;  and  (he  was  foon  after  rellored  to  life,  much  to 
the  joy  of  her  difconfolate  parents  — A  certain  man 
having  undertaken  a  journey,  in  order  to  fee  his  bro- 
ther,  on  his  arrival  at  his  houfe  found  him  dead.  Thio 
news  affefttd  him  fo  much,  that  it  brought  on  a  moll 
dreadful  fyncope,  and  he  himfelf  was  fuppofed  to  be  in 
the  like  fituation.  After  the  ufual  means  had  been 
employed  to  recal  him  to  life,  it  was  agreed  that  hw 
body  (hould  be  dififefted,  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  fo 
fudden  a  death  ;  but  the  fuppofed  dead  perfon  over- 
hearing this  propofal,  opened  his  eyes,  darted  up,  and 
immediately  betook  himfelf  to  his  heels. — Cardinal  E- 
fpinola,  prime  minifler  to  Philip  II.  was  not  fo  for- 
tunate ;  for  we  read  in  the  Memoirs  of  Amelot  de  la 
Houdai,  that  he  put  his  hand  to  the  knife  with  which, 
he  was  opened  in  order  to  be  embalmed.  In  (hort, 
almoft  every  one  knows  that  Vefalius,  the  father  of 
anatomy,  having  been  feut  for  to  open  a  woman  fub- 
jeft  to  hyfterics,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  lie 
perceived,  on  making  the  tirit  incifion,  by  her  mo- 
tion and  cries,  that  fhe  was  ftill  alive  ;  that  this  cir- 
cumftance rendered  him  fo  odious,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  fly;  and  that  he  was  fo  much  aflFefted  by  it,  that  he 
died  foon  after. — On  this  occafion,  we  cannot  forbear 
to  add  an  event  more  recent,  but  no  Icfs  melancholy. 
The  Abhe  Prevofl,  fo  well  known  by  his  writings  and 
the  Angularities  of  his  life,  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  the 
apoplexy,  in  the  fortll  of  Ctiantilly,  on  the  23d  of 
Oftober  1763.  His  body  was  carried  to  the  neareli 
village,  and  the  olncers  of  jullice  were  proceeding  to- 
open  it,  when  a  cry  which  he  fent  forth  affrightened 
all  the  afiiftants,  and  convinced  the  furgeon  that  the 
Abbe  was  not  dead  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  fave  hira, 
as  he  had  already  received  the  mortal  wound. 

Even  in  old  age,  when  life  feems  to  have  been  gra- 
dually drawing  to  a  clofe,  the  appearances  of  death  are 
often  fallacious.     A  lady  in  Cornwall,  more   than   80  ■^;* 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  a  confiderable  time  decli-  v„ 
ning,  took  to  her  bed,  and  in  a  few  days  feemingly  en-  p. 
pired  in  the  morninif.     As  (he  had  often  dclired  not  to 
be  buried  till  the  had  been  two  days  dead,  her  requeft 
was  to  have  been  regularly  complied  with  by  her  rela- 
tions. 
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nent.  tions.  All  that  faw  her  looked  upon  her  as  dead,  and 
-~"  the  report  was  current  through  the  whole  place  ;  nay, 
a  gentleman  of  the  town  adlually  wrote  to  his  friend  in 
the  ifland  of  Scilly  that  (he  was  deccafed.  But  one 
of  thofe  who  were  paying  the  lafl  kind  ofKce  of  huma- 
nity to  her  remains,  perceived  fome  warmth  about  the 
middle  of  the  back ;  and  acquainting  hei  friends  with  it, 
they  applied  a  mirror  to  her  mouth  ;  but,  after  re- 
peated trials,  could  not  obferve  it  in  the  lead  ftain- 
^  ed  ;  her  under  jaw  was  likcwife  fallen,  as  the  common 
phrafe  is ;  and,  i,n  fhort,  (he  had  every  appearance  of 
a  dead  perfon.  All  this  time  ihe  had  not  been  flripped 
or  drefTed;  but  the  windows  were  opened,  as  is  ufual  in 
the  chambers  of  the  deceaftd.  In  the  evening  the  heat 
feemed  to  increafe,  and  at  length  (he  was  perceived  to 
breathe. 

In  fhort,  not  only  the  ordinary  figns  are  very  un- 
certain, but  we  may  fay  the  fame  of  the  llifFnefs  of  the 
limbs,  which  may  be  convulfive  ;  of  the  dilation  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  which  may  proceed  from  the  fame 
caufe;  of  putrefaAion,  which  may  equally  attack  fome 
parts  of  a  living  body;  and  of  feveral  others.  Haller, 
convinced  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  thefe  figns,  pro- 
pofes  a  new  one,  which  he  confiders  as  infallible.  "  If 
the  perfon  (fays  he)  be  ftiU  in  life,  the  mouth  will  im- 
mediately fhut  of  itfelf,  becaufe  the  contraftion  of  the 
mufclcs  of  the  jaw  will  awaken  their  irritability."  The 
jaw,  Ivowevei",  may  be  deprived  of  its  irritability 
though  a  man  may  not  be  dead.  Life  is  prefervcd  a 
long  time  in  the  pafTage  of  the  inteftipes.  The  fign 
pointed  out  by  Dr  FothergiU  appears  to  deferve  more 
attention.  "  If  the  air  blown  into  the  mouth  (fays  this 
phyiician)  pafies  freely  through  all  the  alimentaiy 
chaiHitl,  it  affords  a  ftrong  prelumption  that  the  irri- 
tability of  the  internal  fphinfttrs  is  deiiroyed,  and 
confcqucntly  that  life  is  at  an  end."  Thefe  figns,  which 
deferve  to  be  confirmed  by  new  experiments,  arc  doubt- 
lefs  not  known  to  undertakers. 

The  difficulty  of  diftinguifhing  a  perfon  apparently 
dead  from  one  who  is  really  fo,  has,  in  all  countries 
where  bodies  have  been  interred  too  precipitately, 
rendered  it  neceffary  for  the  law  to  affilt  humanity. 
Of  feveral  regulations  made  on  this  fubjeCt,  we  (hall 
quote  only  a  few  of  the  moft  recent  ;  fuch  as  thofe 
of  Arras  in  1772;  of  Mantua  in  1774;  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tufcany  in  1775  ;  of  the  Senechauflce  of 
Sivrai,  in  Poitou,  in  1777  ;  and  of  the  Parlament 
of  Metz  in  the  fame  year.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  reil.  it  will  he  fufficient  to  relate  only  that  of 
Tufcany.  By  this  edift,  the  Grand  Duke  forbids 
the  precipitate  interment  of  perfons  who  die  fuddcn- 
ly.  He  orders  the  Magiflrates  of  Health  to  be  in 
formed,  that  phyficians  and  furgeons  may  examine 
the  body  ;  that  thty  may  ufe  every  endeavour  to  recal 
it  to  life,  if  pcffible,  or  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  its 
death  ;  and  that  they  (liall  make  a  report  of  their 
procedure  to  a  certain  tribunal  On  this  occafion,  the 
Magirtrate  of  Health  orders  the  dead  not  to  be  cover- 
ed imtil  the  moment  they  are  abi  ut  to  be  buried,  ex- 
cept lo  far  as  decency  requires  ;  obferving  always  that 
the  body  be  not  clofely  confined,  and  that  nothing 
rrjay  comprefs  the  jugular  veins  and  the  carotid  ar- 
tiries.  He  forbids  people  to  be  interred  according 
to  the  ancient  method;  and  requires  that  the  arms  and 
the  hands  fhoDld  be  left  extended,  and  that  they 
Vol.  IX.  Part.  I. 
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fhould   not  be  folded  or  placed   crofs-wife  upon  the  Intermmt, 
bread.     He  forbids,  above   all,  to  prefs  the  jaws  one   '•"":'™"- 
againft  the  other;  or  to   fill   the   mouth    and   nnOril-i,       *"'' 
with   cotton,    or  other    fluffing.     Laftly,    he  recom- 
mends not  to  cover  the  vifage  with  any  kind  of  cloth 
until  the  body  is  depofited  in  its  coffin. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  by  fubjoining,  from 
Dr  Hawes's  yJJJre/j  to  l/.v  Public  on  his  (ubjeCt,  a  few 
of  the  cafes  in  which  this  fallacious  appearance  of 
death  is  moll  likely  to  happen,  together  with  the  re- 
fpedtive  modes  of  treatment  which  he  recommends. 

In  apopleAic  and  fainting  fits,  and  in  thofe  arifing 
from  any  violent  agitation  of  mind,  and  alfo  when 
opium  or  fpirituous  liquors  have  br^en  taken  in  too 
great  a  quantity,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
appearance  of  death  has  been  frequently  miftaken  for 
the  reality.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  means  recommended 
by  the  Humane  Society  for  the  Recovery  of  Drowned  Per- 
fons (hould  be  perfcvered  in  for  feveial  hours,  and 
bleeding,  which  in  fimilar  cir'cumftances  has  fometimes 
proved  pernicious,  fliould  be  ufed  with  great  caution. 
(See  the  article  Drowning.)  In  the  two  latter  in- 
ftances  it  will  be  highly  expedient,  with  a  view  of  coun- 
terafling  the  foporific  efFefts  of  opium  and  fpirits,  to 
convey  into  the  ftomach,  by  a  proper  tube,  a  folutiori 
of  tartar  emetic,  and  by  various  other  means  to  excite 
vomiting. 

From  the  number  of  children  carried  off  by  con- 
vulfions,  and  the  certainty  arifing  from  undoubted 
fads,  that  fome  who  have  in  appearance  died  from  that 
caufe  have  been  recovered  ;  therf  is  the  greateft  rea- 
fon for  concluding,  that  many,  in  confequence  of  this 
diieafe,  have  been  prematurely  numbered  among  the 
dead  ;  and  that  the  fond  parent,  by  negleftin-r  the 
means  of  recalling  life,  has  often  been  the  guiltlefs  exe- 
cutioner of  her  own  offspring.  To  prevent  the  com- 
miffion  of  fuch  dreaful  miftakes,  no  child,  whofe  life 
has  been  apparently  extinguifhed  by  convulfions,  fliould 
be  configned  to  the  grave  till  the  means  of  recovery 
above  recommended  in  apoplexies,  &c.  have  been  tried; 
and,  if  poffible,  under  the  direftion  of  fome  fl-cilful  prac- 
titioner of  medicine,  who  may  vary  them  as  circum- 
ftances  fliall  require. 

When  fevers  arife  in  weak  habits,  or  when  the  cure 
of  them  has  been  principally  attempted  by  means  of 
depletion,  the  confcquent  debility  is  often  very  great, 
and  the  patient  fometimes  finks  into  a  ftate  which 
bears  fo  clofe  an  affinity  to  that  of  death,  that  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpeft  it  has  too  often  deceived  the  by- 
ftanders,  and  induced  them  to  fend  for  the  undertaker 
when  they  fhould  have  had  recourfe  to  the  fuccours  of 
medicine.  In  fuch  cafes,  volatiles,  eau  de  luce  for  ex- 
ample, (hould  be  applied  to  the  nofe,  rubbed  on  the 
temples,  and  fprinkled  often  about  the  bed  ;  hot 
flannels,  moiftencd  with  a  ftrong  folution  of  campho- 
rated fpirit,  may  likcwife  be  applied  over  the  breaft, 
and  renewed  every  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  as  foon  as 
the  patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the 
llrongeil  cordial  fliould  be  given  every  five  minutes. 

The  fame  methods  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  propriety 
in  the  fmall-pox  when  the  puftules  fink,  and  death  ap- 
parently cnfues  ;  and  likewiie  in  any  other  acute  dil- 
eafes,  when  the  vital  fun<5fions  are  fufpended  from  a  fi- 
milar caufe. 

INIEKMITTENT,  or      Intlrmittikg,  Fe-ver 
N  n  fuca 
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Snterp&la-  fuch  fevers  as  go  off  and  foon  return  again,  in  oppofi- 
"""       tion  to  thofe  which  are  continual  See.  (the  hides  fub- 

Imer'offs  jo'^sfl  '")  Medicine. 

tion.  INTERPOLATION,    among  critics,    denotes  a 

i.  I   ^         fpurious  paffage  inferted  into  the  writings  of  fome  an- 
cient author. 

INTERPOSITION,  the  fituation  of  a  body  be- 
tween two  others,  fo  as  to  hide  them,  or  prevent 
their  aftion. 

The  eclipfe  of  the  fun  is  occafioned  by  an  interpo- 
fition  of  the  moon  between  the  fun  and  us  ;  and  that 
of  the  moon  by  the  interpofition  of  the  earth  between 
the  fun  and  moon.     See  Eclipse. 

INTERPRETER,  a  perf  n  who  explains  the 
'  thoughts,  words,  or  writings,  of  fome  other,  which 
before  were  unintelligible. — The  word  interpres,  ac- 
cording to  Ifidore,  is  compofed  of  the  prepofition  in- 
ter, znd  partes,  as  fignifying  a  perfon  in  the  middle 
betwixt  two  parties,  to  make  them  mutually  uiider- 
fland  each  others  thoughts:  others  derive  it  from /«- 
terf  and  prss,  i.  e.  fjejujfor;  q.  d.  a  perfon  who  ferves 
as  fecurity  between  two  others  who  do  not  underlland 
one  another. 

There  have  been  great  debates  about  interpreting 
Scripture.  The  Romanlfts  contend,  that  it  belongs  ab- 
folutely  to  the  church  :  adding,  that  where  (he  is  fi- 
lent,  reafon  may  be  confulted  ;  but  where  (lie  fpeaks, 
reafon  is  to  be  difregarded.  The  Proteftants  generally 
allow  reafon  the  fovereign  judge,  or  enterpvelcr  ;  tho' 
'fome  among  thtm  have  a  Itrong  regard  to  fynods,  and 
others  to  the  authority  of  the  primitive  fathers.  Laft- 
ly,  others  have  recourfe  to  the  Spirit  within  every 
perfon  to   interpret  for  t-hem  ;   which  is  what  Bochart 

calls  aTihi^ic  Tit  -srVi'tJ,aa7t^. 

INTERREGNUM,  the  time  during  which  the 
throne  is  vacant  in  eleftive  kingdoms  ;  for  in  fuch  as 
are  hereditary,  like  ours,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  an 
interregnum. 

INTERREX,  the  magiftrate  who  governs  during 
an  interregnum- 

This  magiftrate   was  eftablilhed  in  old  Rome,  and 
was  almoft  as  ancient  as  the  city  itfelf :  after  the  death  ■ 
of  Romulus  there  was  an  interregnum  of  a  year,  du- 
rin<T  which  the  fenators    were   each   interrex   in  their 
turn,  five  days  a  piece. 

After  the  eftabliihment  of  confuls  and  a  common- 
wealth, though  there  were  no  kings,  yet  the  name  and 
funftlon  of  interrex  was  dill  preferved  :  for,  when  the 
niagillrates  were  abfcnt,  or  there  was  any  irregularity 
in  their  eleftion,  or  they  had  abdicated,  fo  that  the 
comltia  could  not  be  held  ;  provided  they  were  un- 
willing to  create  a  diftator,  they  made  an  interrex, 
whofe  office  and  authority  was  to  lall  five  days  ;  af- 
ter wliich  they  made  another.  To  the  interrex  was 
delegated  all  the  regal  and  confular  authority,  and  he 
performed  all  their  funftions.  He  affembled  the  fe- 
nate,  held  comitia  or  courts,  and  took  care  that  the 
cleftion  of  magiflrates  was  according  to  rules.  Indeed 
at  firft  it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  the  interrex  to  hold 
comitia,  at  leaft  we  have  no  inftance  of  it  in  the  Ro- 
man hidory.  The  patricians  alone  had  the  right  of 
elefting  an  interrex  ;  but  this  office  fell  with  the  repub- 
lic, when  the  emperors  made  thenjfelves  mailers  of 
every  thing. 

iNTERROGATIONj  Erotcsis,  a  figure  of  rhe- 
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toric,  in  which  the  palfion  of  the  fpeaker  introduces  a 
thing  by  way  of  queftlon,  to  make  its  truth  more  con- 
fpicuous. 

The  interrogation  is  a  kind  of  apoftrophe  which  the  1 
fpeaker  makes  to  himfelf ;  and  it  mull  be  owned,  that 
this  figure  is  fulted  to  cxprefs  mod  paflions  and  emo- 
tions of  the  mind  ;  it  ferves  alfo  to  prefs  and  bear 
down  an  adverfary,  and  generally  adds  an  uncom- 
mon briflinefs,  action,  force,  and  variety,  to  difcourfe. 

Interrogation,  in  grammar,  is  a  point  which 
ferves  to  didingullh  fuch  parts  of  a  difcourfe,  where  the 
author  fpeaks  as  if  he  were  afltlng  queftions.  Its  form 
is  this  (.'). 

INTERROGATORIES,  in  law,  are  particular 
quedions  demanded  of  witntffes  brought  in  to  be  exa- 
mined in  a  caufe,  efpeclally  in  the  court  of  chancery. 
And  thefc  interrogatories  mud  be  exhibited  by  the  par- 
ties in  fuit  on  each  fide  ;  which  are  either  direCl  for  the 
party  that  produces  them,  or  counter,  on  behalf  of  the 
adverfe  party  ;  and  generally  both  plaintiff  and  defen- 
dant may  exhibit,  direft,  and  counter,  or  crofs  interro- 
gatories. They  are  to  be  pertinent,  and  only  to  the 
points  neceffaiy  ;  and  either  drawn  or  perufed  by  coun- 
fel,   and  to  be  figned  by  them. 

INTERSECTION,  in  mathematics,  the  cutting 
of  one  line,  or  plane,  by  another  ;  or  the  point  or 
line  wheiein  two  lines,  or  two  planes,  cut  each  other. 

The  mutual  Interfeftion  of  two  plau'es  is  a  right  line. 
The  centre  of  a  circle  Is  in  the  intcrfcftlon  of  two  dia- 
meters. The  central  point  of  a  regular  or  irregular  fi- 
gure of  four  fides,  is  the  polijt  of  interfcftion  of  the 
two  diagonals. 

The  equinoxes  happen  when  the  fun  is  in  the  inter* 
fertions  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic. 

INTERSPINALES.  See  Anatomy,  Tal,!e oftht 
Mufcles. 

Interval,  the  didance  or  fpace  between  two 
extremes,  either  in  time  or  place.  The  word  comej 
from  the  Latin  intervallum,  which,  according  to  Ifi- 
dore, fignifics  the  fpace  inter  fnjfam  is'  murum,  "  be- 
tween the  ditch  and  the  wall :"  others  note,  that  the 
dakes  or  piles,  driven  into  the  ground  in  the  ancient 
Roman  bulwarks,  were  called  ^<allu  ;  and  the  interdicei 
or  vacancy  between  them,  intervalla. 

Interval,  in  mufic.  The  didance  between  any 
given  found  and  another,  dridlly  fpeaking,  is  neither 
meafured  by  any  common  ftandard  of  extenfion  nor 
duration  ;  but  either  by  immediate  fenfation,  or  by 
computing  the  difference  between  the  numbers  of  vi- 
brations produced  by  two  or  more  fonorous  bodies, 
in  the  afl  of  founding,  during  the  fame  given  time. 
As  the  vibrations  are  (lower  and  fewer  during  the  fame 
indant,  for  example,  the  found  is  proportionally  lower 
or  graver  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  during  the  fame  period 
the  vibrations  increafe  in  number  and  velocity,  the 
founds  are  proportionably  higher  or  more  acute.  An 
interval  m  mufic,  therefore,  is  properly  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  vibrations  produced  by  one  fo- 
norous body  of  a  certain  magnitude  and  texture,  and  of 
thofe  produced  by  anothe:  of  a  different  magnitude  and 
texture  In  the  fame  time. 

Intervals  are  divided  into  confonant  and  diffonant. 
A  confonant  Interval  is  that  whofe  extremes,  or  whofe 
highed  and  lowed  founds,  when  fimultaneoufiy  heard, 
coakfce  iq  the  ear,  and  produce  an  agreeable  fenfatioi 
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rval.  called  by  I-orJ  Karnes  a  tert'mm  quid.  A  diflonant  in- 
—  tcrval,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  whofe  extremes,  fimul- 
taneoudy  heard,  far  from  coalefcing  in  the  ear,  and 
producing  one  agreeable  fenfation,  are  each  of  them 
plainly  diftinguilhed  from  the  other,  produce  a  gra- 
ting tffeifl  upon  the  fenfe,  and  repel  each  other  with  an 
irreconcileable  hollility.  In  proportion  as  the  vibra- 
tions of  different  fonorous  bodies,  or  of  the  fame  fono- 
rouB  body  in  diiferent  modes,  more  or  lefs  frequently 
coincide  during  the  fame  given  time,  the  chords  are 
more  or  lefs  pcrfeft,  and  confequently  the  intervals 
more  or  lefs  confonant.  When  thefe  vibrations  never 
coincide  at  all  in  the  fame  given  time,  the  difcord  is 
confummate,  and  confequently  the  interval  abfolutely 
dilTonant. 

Inttrvals  arc  not  only  divided  according  to  their  na- 
tures, but  alfo  with  refpeft  to  their  degrees.  In  this 
view,  they  are  either  enharmonic,  chromatic,  or  diato- 
nic. Of  thefe  therefore  in  their  order,  from  the  leaft  to 
the  grcateil. 

An  enharmonic  interval  is  what  they  call  the  e:ghih 
part  of  a  tone,  or  the  difference  between  a  major  and 
minor  femitone  generally  dillinguilhtd  by  the  name  of 
a  comma.  Commas,  however,  are  of  three  different 
kinds,  as  their  quantities  are  more  or  lefs;  but  fince 
thefe  differencts  cannot  be  afcertained  without  long  and 
intricate  computations,  it  is  not  nectfTary  for  us  to  at- 
tempt an  inveftigation,  whofe  purfuit  is  fb  unpleafant, 
and  whofe  refult  attended  with  fo- little  utility.  It  has 
by  muficians  been  generally  called  the  eighth  part  of  a 
iane  ;  but  they  ought  to  have  confidered,  that  a  comma 
is  by  no  means  the  ohjeft  of  auricular  perception,  and 
that  its  edimate  can  only  be  formed  by  calculation. 
For  a  more  minute  difquifition  of  this  matter,  our 
readers  may  confiilt  the  article  Comma  in  the  Mu- 
fical  Dldlionary,  or  the  article  Music  in  this  Work, 
Notes,  It  and  s.  A  chromatic  interval  confifts  proper- 
ly of  a  minor  femitone,  but  may  alfo  admit  the  major. 
A  diatonic  interval  confifts  of  a  fcmitone-major  at  leaft, 
but  may  confill  of  any  number  of  tones  within  the  oc- 
tave. When  an  octave  higher  or  lower  is  affumed,  it 
13  obvious  that  we  enter  into  another  fcale  which  is 
either  higher  or  lower,  but  flill  a  repetition  of  the 
former  degrees  of  found. 

Intervals  again  are  either  fimple  or  compound.  All 
the  intervals  within  any  one  odtave  are  fimple;  fuch  as 
the  fecond  major  or  minor,  the  third,  the  fourth,  the 
fifth,  the  fixth,  the  feventh,  &c.  of  thefe  afterwards. 
All  intervals  whofe  extremes  are  contained  in  different 
oftaves,  fuch  as  the  ninth,  the  tenths  the  eleventh,  the 
twelfth,  the  thirteenth,  the  fouiteenth,  the  fifteenth, 
ice.  may  be  termed  compuund  intervals. 

The  femitone  either  exaftly  or  nearly  divides  the 
tone  into  two  equal  parts.  In  the  theory  of  harmo- 
nical  computation  three  kinds  of  femitones  are  rtcog- 
niled,  viz.  the  greatefl,  the  intermediate,  and  the  fmall- 
cil  femitone.  But  in  praftice,  to  which  thefe  expli- 
cations are  chii  fly  adapted,  the  femitone  is  only  di- 
ftinguifhed  into  major  and  minor.  The  femitone  ma- 
jor is  the  difference  between  the  third  major  and  the 
fourth,  as  EF.  Its  ratio  is  as  15  to  16,  and  it  forms 
the  leaft  of  all  diatonic  intervals. 

The  femitone  minor  confifts  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  third  major  and  minor :  it  may  be  marked 
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in  the  fame  degree  by  a  fliarp  or  a  flat,  and  It  only    Intervaf. 
forms  achromatic  interval ;  its  ratio  is  as  24  to  25.       u— y— — ' 

Though  fome  dlftin6Hon  is  made  between  thefe  fe- 
mitones by  the  manner  of  marking  them,  yet  on  the 
organ  and  harpfichord  no  diftinClion  can  be  made  ;  nor 
is  there  any  thing  more  common  for  us  than  to  fay,  that 
D  Iharp  in  rifing  is  E  flat  in  defcending,  and  fo  through 
the  whole  diapafon  above  or  below  ;  befides,  the  femi- 
tone is  fometimes  major  and  fometimts  minor,  fome-  - 
times  diatonic  and  fometimes  chromatic,  according  to 
the  different  modes  iu  which  we  compofe  or  praftife ; 
yet  in  praftice  thefe  are  Q-^tA  femitones  minor,  which 
are  marked  by  fharp3  or  flats,  without  changing  the 
degiee  ;  and  femitones  major  are  thofe  which  form  th<: 
interval  of  a  fecond. 

With  refpeft  to  the  three  femitones  recognifed  in 
theory,  the  greateft  femitone  is  the  dlffererce  between 
a  tone  major  and  a  femitone  minor ;  and  its  ratio  is  as 
25  to  27.  The  intermediate  femitone  is  the  difference 
between  a  femitone  major  and  a  tone  major  ;  and  its 
raito  is  as  1  28  to  135.  In  a  word,  the  fmall  femitone 
confifts  of  the  difference  between  the  greateft  and  the  In- 
termediate femitone  ;  audits  ratio  is  as  I2j  to  128. 

Of  all  thefe.  intervals,  there  is  only  the  femitone 
major,  which  is  fometimes  admitted  as  a  fecond  in  har- 
mony. 

The  interval  of  a  tone  which  charadlerifes  the  dia- 
tonic fpecies  of  compofition,  is  either  major  or  minor 
The  former  confifts  of  the  diflf,;rencc  between  the  fourth, 
and  fifth  ;  and  its  ratio  is  as  8  to  9  :  and  the  latter, 
whofe  ratio  is  as  9  to  10,  refults  from  the  difference 
between  the  third  minor  and  the  fourth. 

Seconds  are  diftinguiftied  into  four  kinds :  two  of 
which  are  nor  in  praftife  fufBciently  momentous  to  be 
mentioned.  The  fecond  major  is  fynonymous  with  the 
intervals  of  a  tone  ;  but  as  that  tone  may  be  either 
major  or  minor,  its  ratio  may  be  either  as  8  to  9,  or  as 
9  to  10. 

The  fecond  minor  confifts  of  the  diftance  from  B  to 
C,  or  from  EF  ;  and  its  ratio  is  as  i  j  to  16. 

The  third  is  fo  called,  bccaufe  it  confifts  of  two 
gradations,  or  three  diatonic  founds,  as  from  G  to  B 
afcending,  or  from  A  to  C,  iuclufi\fe  of  the  extremes ; 
of  which  the  firft  is  a  third  major,  compofed  of  two 
full  tones,  and  its  ratio  as  4  to  5  ;  the  fecond,  a  third 
minor  confiftlng  of  a  tone  and  a  femitone  major,  and  its 
ratio  as  5  to  6. 

The  fourth  has  by  fome  been  reckoned  an  Impcrfedl, 
but  more  juftly  by  others  a  perfetl,  chord.  It  con- 
fifts of  three  diatonic  degrees,  but  take  its  name  from 
the  four  different  founds  of  which  it  is  formed  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  number  by  which  it  is  denominated 
includes  the  extremes.  It  is  compofed  of  a  tone  ma- 
jor, a  tone  minor,  and  a  femitone  major,  as  from  C  to 
F  afcenfilng  ;  its  ratio  as  3  to  4. 

The  fifth  next  to  the  oftave,  is,'  perhaps,  the  mofl 
perftft  intsjval,  as  leaft  fufceptible  of  alteration.  The 
number  from  whence  it  aflTumcs  its  came  likcwife  in- 
cluds  its  extremes.  It  confifts  of  two  tones  major,  one 
minor,  and  a  femitone  major,  as  from  A  to  E  afcend- 
ing ;  its  ratio  is  as  2  to  3. 

The  fixth  is  uot  found  among  the  natural  order  of 
confonances,  but  only  admitted  by  combination.  It 
is  not  here  neceflTary  to  mention  its  various  ditllnftions 
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lnt«rvat.     and  iifef,  as  we  only  give  an  account  of  intervals  in  ge- 
^■^ '    V  neral. 

The  fixth  major  confifls  of  four  tones  and  a  femi- 
tone  inajur,  as  from  G  to  E  afcending  ;  its  ratio  is  as 
3  to  5.  The  fixih  m'nor  contains  three  tones  and  two 
kmrtones  major,  as  from  E  to  C  al'ccnding;  its  ratio 
is  as  5  to  8. 

The  fevcnth,  as  a  reduplication  of  the  fccond,  is  a 
diffonance.  When  major,  is  confills  diatonically  of 
live  tones,  three  major,  and  two  minor;  and  a  major 
femitone,  as  from  C  to  B  afcending  ;  its  ratio  is  as 
8  to  15. 

When  minor,  it  eonfifls  of  focir  tones,  three  major 
and  one  minor,  and  two  major  itmitones,  as  from  E  to 
D  afcending  ;  its  ratio  is  as  5  to  9. 

The  oftave  is  the  moll  perfect  of  all  chords,  and  in 
many  cafes  hardly  to  be  diltinguiihtd  by  the  tar  from 
an  unifon  ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  that  coincidence  of 
found  produced  by  two  mufiial  llrings,  whofe  mat- 
ter, lengths,  diameters,  and  tenfions,  are  the  fame. 
As  the  vibrations  of  two  llrings  in  imifon  during  any 
given  time,  are  prtclfely  coincident  ;  fo  wliilll  the 
lowed  exteme  of  the  oftave  vibrates  once,  the  high- 
eft  vibrates  twice  ;  and  ccnfequently  its  ratio  is  as  1 
to  2,  as  from  c  to  C  afcending.  It  confills  of  fix  full 
tones  and  two  femitoneo  major.  Its  name  is  derivtd 
from  the  Latin  080,  "eight;"  becaufe  that  number 
likevvlfe  includes  its  extremes.  It  may  likewife  be  di- 
vided into  twelve  femitones.  It  contains  the  whole 
diatonic  fcale  ;  and  every  feries  above  or  below  con- 
fids  only  of  the  fame  returning  founds.  From  whence 
the  natures,  diftances,  and  powers,  of  every  interval 
greater  than  the  oftave,  as  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  the 
eleventh,  th.e  twelfth,  the  thirteenth,  the  fourteenth, 
the  fifteenth,  the  triple  cflave,  &c,  may  eafily  be  com- 
puted. 

During  our  paft  obfervations  upon  the  term  interval, 
we  have  either  wholly  neglefted  our  faithful  afTociate 
M.  Roufi'cau,  or  only  maintained  a  diitant  and  mo- 
uuntary  intercourfe  with  him.  We  now  propofe  to 
pay  him  a  more  permanent  and  familiar  vifit  ;  but  as 
he  is  engated  in  the  dlfpute  between  the  Pythago- 
reans and  Arilloxenians,  we  think  it  more  advanta- 
geous to  decline  the  controveify,  and  to  follow  him, 
after  having  efcaped  the  fray,  like  a  gentleman  and  a 
fcholar.  Having  put  the  partizans  of  Arilloxenus  to 
lilence,  let  us,  with  him,  foi  fake  the  lifts  of  combat, 
nor  ftain  his  triumph  by  infulting  the  falling  cham- 
pions. 

"  We  divide  (fays  he)  as  did  the  ancients,  in- 
tervals into  confonant  .and  diflbnant.  The  confonan- 
ces  are  perfeft  or  imperfeft  *  ;  diffonances  are  either 
fuch  by  nature,  or  become  fuch  by  accident.  There 
are  only  two  interval  nacurally  diflbnant,  viz,  the  fe- 
cond  and  fevenlh,  mcluding  their  oftaves  or  replica- 
tions ;  nay,  Hill  thefe  two  may  be  reduced  to  one  a- 
lone,  as  the  feventh  is  properly  bo  more  than  a  repli- 
cation of  the  fecond  ;  for  B,  the  feventh  above  the 
loweft  C,  where  wt  have  generally  begun  the  fcale,  is 
really  an  oftave  above  B,  the  note  immediately  belj»' 
that  C;  and  confequently  the  interval  between  thefe 
lower  founds  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  fecond  major, 
tp  which  all  diffonances  may  therefore  be  ultimately 
reduced,  whether  confidered  as  major  or  minor  j  but 
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even  all  the  confonances  may  become  diffonant  by  ac-    Inti 
cident.     See  Discord.  — — 

"  Bcfides,  every  interval  is  either  fimple  or  reda- 
pllcated.  Simple  intervals  are  fuch  as  the  limits  of  a 
fingle  oftave  comprehend.  Every  interval  which  fur- 
piffes  this  extent  is  reduplicated  ;  that  is  to  fay,  com- 
pounded of  one  or  more  octaves,  and  of  the  iiinple  in- 
terval whofe  replicarion  it  is. 

"  Simple  intervals  are  lil>:wife  divided  into  direA 
and  inverted.  Take  any  fimpIe  interval  whatever  for 
a  direct  one  ;  the  quantity  which,  added  t.o  itfelf,  is  re- 
quired to  complete  the  oi'tave,  will  be  found  an  invert- 
ed interval  ;  and  the  fame  obfervalion  holds  recipro- 
cally true  of  fuch  as  are  inverted. 

"  There  are  only  tix  kinds  of  fimple  intervals  ;  of 
which  three  contain  inch  quantities,  as,  added  to  '.he 
o;her  three,  ate  required  to  complete  the  oitave ; 
and  of  confcquence  likewife  the  one  muil  l)e  inver-  • 
fions  of  the  other.  If  you  take  at  firll  the  fnialleft  in- 
tervals, you  will  have,  in  the  order  of  ditefl  intervals, 
the  fecond,  the  third,  and  fourth  ;  for  inverted,  the 
feverjth,  the  fixth,  and  fifth.  Suppofe  tliefe  to  be  di- 
led,  the  others  will  be  inverted  ;  every  thing  here  is 
reciprocal. 

"  To  find  the  name  of  any  interval  whatever,  it  is 
only  neceflnry  to  add  the  denomination  of  unity  to  the 
degree  which  il  contains.  Thus  the  interval  of  one 
degree  rtiall  give  a  fecond  ;  of  two,  a  third  ;  of  three, 
a  fourth;  ot  fcven,  an  oftave;  of  nine,  a  tenth,  &c. 
But  this  is  not  fufRcient  to  determine  an  interval  with 
accuracy  ;  for  under  the  fame  name  it  may  be  either 
major  or  minor,  true  or  falfc,  diminilhed  or  redun- 
dant 

"  The  confonances  which  are  imperfeft,  and  the 
two  natural  diflonances,  may  be  major  or  minor  j 
which,  without  changing  tlieir  degree,  occafions  in 
the  interval  the  difterenceof  a  femitone;  fo  that  if^ 
from  a  minor  interval,  we  ftiU  deduce  d  femitone,  it 
becomes  an  interval  diminilhed  ;  if,  by  a  femitone,  we 
increafe  a  major  interval,  it  becomes  an  interval  re- 
dundant. 

•«  The  perfeft  confonances  are  by  their  nature  in- 
variable. When  their  inteivals  arc  fuch  as  they  ought 
to  be,  we  call  them  ji//l,  Irue :  and  if  we  dilate  or 
contract  this  Interval  by  a  femitone,  the  confonance  is 
termed  falfi,  and  becomes  a  dilfinance ;  reJimdant, 
if  the  femitone  be  added  ;  dinun'ijhed,  if  it  be  ahitrailcd. 
We  improperly  give  the  name  of  ?l  falj'e fj'th  to  the 
fifth  diminilhed ;  this  is  taking  the  genus  for  the  fpecies: 
the  fifth  redundant  is  every  jot  as  falfe  as  the  diminilh- 
ed, it  is  even  more  fo  in  every  refpeift." 

In  the  Mulical  Diftionary,  plate  C,  fig.  3.  may  be 
feen  a  table  of  all  the  fimple  intervals  practicable  in 
mufic,  with  their  names,  their  degrees,  their  values 
and  theit  ratios. 

Having  afcertained  the  diftinftion  between  major 
and  minor  intervals,  it  Is  only  neceffaiy  to  add,  that 
thefe  may  be  natural  or  artificial.  Of  the  natural  we 
have  already  given  fome  account,  .by  afcertainin«;  the " 
dillances  and  ratios  of  fuch  as  have  been  mentioned.  . 
Of  the  artificial,  we  may  obferve,  that  they  are  fuch 
as  change  their  pofition  from  what  it  naturally  is  in 
the  diatonic  fcale,  to  what  the  conveniency  of  corar 
pofition  or  tranfpofitioa  requires  it  to  be..  A  note 
4.  "  thua : 
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date    thus   aitiiicially    heij^htened  by  a  fcraitone,  together 
'         with  the   chaiaftcr  which   exprcffes  that  elevation,   is 
""'•    called  a  Iharp  ;  on  ihc  contrary,  a  no»e  Ttrtilicially  i!e- 
'~~  pieflcd  by  a  iVniitone,  togt.ther  with  the   ch.tr^ifter  by 
which  that  deprilTion  is  lignilicd,  is  called  a_/7j/.     The 
chai after  which  rellores  a  note  thus  t'eprefl'Lcl  or  raifed 
to  its  primary  Hate,  is  called  a  natural      M.jor  or  mi- 
nor intervals,  as  they  prevail,  charatlerife  the  major  or 
mirmr  mode.      See  Mode. 

INTESTATE,  in  law,  a  perfiui  that  dies  without 
making  a  will. 

INTliSTINA,  in  the  l.'mihtan  S^lem,  an  order  of 
worm.'!      See  Zoology. 

INTESTINES,  Intestina,  in  anatomy,  the  guts 
or  bowels;  thofe  hollow,  membranous,  cvlindncal 
parts,  extended  from  the  right  orifice  of  the  ttomach 
to  the  anus  ;  by  which  the  chyle  is  conveyed  to  the 
latirj!:,,  and  the  e.Kcrements  arc  voided.  See  Ana- 
tomy, ii"^  y  ^ 

JNrONATlON,  in  mul"ic,  the  atlion  of  founding 
the  riOte.s  in  the  icaie  with  the  voice,  or  any  other  gi- 
ven ■  rder  of  mufical  tones.  Intonation  may  be  either 
true  or  falfe,  either  too  high  or  too  low,  either  too 
{harp  or  too  flat ;  and  then  this  word  intonation,  at- 
tended with  an  epithet,  mull  be  iinderllood  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  perforining  the  notes. 

In  executing  an  air,  to  form  the  founds,  and  pre- 
ferve  tiie  intervals  as  they  are  marked  with  jullnefs 
and  accuracy,  is  no  inconfiderRble  diiRLuky,  and 
fcarccly  practicable,  but  by  the  alfiHanct  of  one  com- 
mon idea,  to  which,  as  to  their  ultimate  teft,  thefe 
fuunns  ai^d  int-rvals  mull  be  leferred  :  thefe  common 
ideas  are  thofe  of  the  key,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
performer  is  engaged;  and  from  the  word  tone,  which 
is  fometimes  ufcd  in  a  fente  almoft  identical  with  that 
of  the  key,  the  word  intonation  may  perhaps  be  deri 
ved.  It  may  alfo  be  deduced  from  the  word  di'inonic, 
as  in  that  fcale  it  is  moil  frequently  convcrfant ;  a  Icale 
which  appears  mofl.  convenient  and  moll  natural  to  the 
voice.  We  feel  more  difficulty  in  our  intonation  of 
fuch  intervals  as  are  greater  or  lefTcr  than  thofe  of  the 
diatonic  order  ;  becaufe,  in  the  tirtt  cale,  the  glottis 
and  vocal  organs  are  modified  by  gradations  too  large; 
t'r  too  complex,  in  the  fecond. 

INTRENCHMENT.  in  the  military  art,  any 
work  th  \t  fortifies  a  poll  againfl  an  enemy  who  at- 
tacks. It  is  generally  taken  for  z  diich  or  trench  with 
a  parapet.  Intrenchmcnts  are  fomtiimes  made  of 
fatcines  with  earth  thrown  over  tiiem,  of  gabions, 
hiigflieads,  or  bags  filled  with  e.irth,  to  cover  the  men 
from  the  enemy's  fire. 

IN  TRIGUE,  an  affemblage  of  events  or  circum- 
ftances,  occuring  in  an  affair,  and  perplexing  the  per- 
fons  concerned  m  it.  In  this  fenfe,  it  is  ufcd  to  fig- 
nity  the  nodus  or  plot  of  a  play  or  romance  ;  or  that 
point  wherein  the  principal  cUaraAers  are  moft  em- 
barraffed  through  the  artit'ce  iind  oipofition  of  cer- 
tain pcrfons,  or  the  nnfoi  tunate  falling  out  of  certain 
accidents  and  circuniltances. 

In  tragedy,  comedyv  or  vin  epic  poem,  there  pre 
always  two  defigns  The  hill  and  principal  is  that  of 
the  !  fro  of  the  piece:  the  fecund  contains  the  t'e- 
figiis  oi  all  thole  who  oppofe  him.  Theft  oppofite 
CAuUs  produce  .oppolite  eliedts,  to  wit,  the  tfforia  of 
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the  hero  for  the  execution  of  his  defign,   and   the  ef-    rntripie 
forts  of  th,  fe  who  thwart  it.      As  thofe  caufts  and  de-  '    . 

figna  are  the  beginniuiJ  of  the  adion,  fo  iliefe  effoits  ''"'''  "■ 
are  the  middle,  and  there  form  a  knot  or  dilEculty 
which  we  call  the  intrigue,  that  makes  the  greatell 
part  (if  the  poem.  It  lalls  as  long  as  the  mind  of  the 
reader  or  hearer  is  fufp.-ndtd  abou'  the  event  of  thofe 
oppolite  efforts:  the  folution  or  catallrophe  commences 
when  the  knot  begins  to  unravel  and  the  difficulties 
ami  doubts  begin  to  clear  up. 

The  intrigue  of  the  Iliad  is  twofold.  The  firii  com- 
prehends three  days  fighting  in  Achilles's  abfence, 
and  confifls  on  the  one  fide  in  the  refillance  of  Aga- 
memnon and  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  other  in  the  in- 
exorable temper  of  Achilles.  The  death  of  Patroclus 
unravels  this  intrigue,  and  mak'.'s  the  beginning  of  a 
fecund.  Achilles  refolves  to  be  revenged,  but  Htdlor 
oppofei  )iis  defign;  and  this  forms  tile  fecond  intrigue, 
which  is  tlie  lall  day's  battle. 

Ill  the  j?:.aeid  there  are  alio  two  intrigues.  The  firfl 
is  taken  up  in  the  voyage  and  landing  of  JEne3s  in 
Italy  ;  the  fecond  is  his  eilablifhment  there  :  the  op- 
pofiti.m  he  met  with  from  Juno  in  both  thefe  under- 
taivings,  forms  the  intrigue. 

As  to  the  choice  of  the  intrigue,  and  the  manner 
of  iinravtlhng  it,  it  is  certain  they  ought  both  to 
fpring  natu.aliy  from  the  ground  and  fubjecl  of  the 
poeni.  liof&i  gives  us  three  manners"  of  forming  the 
intiigue  of  a  poem:  the  firfl  is  that  already  mentioned; 
the  fecond  is  taken  from  the  fable  and  defign  of  the 
poet;  in  the  third  the  intrigue  is  fo  laid,  as  that  the 
fulutron  foll.ws  from  it  of  courfe. 

INTRINSIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  real  and  ge- 
nuine vilues  and  properties,  &c.  of  any  thing,  in  op- 
pofition  to  their  extrinfic  or  apparent  values. 

INTRODUCTION,  in  general,  lignifies  anything 
which  tends  to  make  another  in  fome  meafure  known 
before  wc  have  leifurc  to  examine  it  thoroughly  ;  and 
hence  it  Is  ufed  on  a  great  variety  of  occafions.  Thu» 
we  fpeak  of  the  introduction  of  one  perlon  to  another;  , 
the  introduttion  to  a  book,  &c. — It  is  alfo  ufed  to 
fignify  the  actual  motion  ot  any  body  out  of  one  place 
into  another,  when  that  motion  has  been  occalioned 
by  fome  other  body. 

Introduction,  in  oratory.   See  Oratory,  n"  iG. 

INTUITION,  among  logicians,  the  ail   whereby  - 
the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  difagre-iTitut  of  . 
two   ideas,  immediately   by   themfcives,    without   the 
intervention   of  any   other  ;  in   which  cafe   the  mind 
perceives  the   truth  as  the  eye   does  the  light,  only  by 
being  direded  towards  it.     See  Logic,  n'^  25.  27. 

IlsITUIT  VE  EVIDENCE,  is  that  which  reiults  from 
Intuition  Dt  Campbell  dillinguKhes  different  forts 
of  intuitive  evidence:  one  refuking  purely  from  intel- 
Iccti-.n,  or  that  faculty  which  others  have  called  intui- 
tion ;  another  kind  arifing  from  confcionfncfs  ;  and  a 
third  fort  from  that  new  named  faculty  Common  Sense,  . 
which  this  ingenious  writer  as  well  as  feveral  others 
conttnd  to  be  a  dillinct  original  fource  of  knowledge, 
wndit  others  refer  its  fuppofed  office  to  the  intuitive 
power  of  the  underllanding. 

iNVaLID,  a  pcrfo'   wounded,  maimed,  or  difabled  . 
for  attioii  by  age. 

At  chcUca  and  Greenwich  are  magnificent  Hospi- 
tals . 
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Jr  vc^ed   TAtS  ov  rather  colleges,    built   for  the  reception  and 
'1         accommodation  of  invaluis,  or  foldiers  and  feamen  worn 
^''"'"^•.  out  in  the  fervice. 

*  We  have  alfo  twenty  independent  companies  of  In- 

valids, difpcrfed  in  the  fevcral  forts  and  garrifons. 

At  Palis  is  a  college  of  the  fame  kind,  called  ks 
hii'aUdus,  which  is  accounted  one  of  the  fineft  build- 
ings in  that  city. 

INVECTED,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  thing  fluted 
or  furrowed.     See  Heraldry. 

INVECTIVE,  in  rhetoric,  differs  from  reproof,  as 
the  latter  proceeds  from  a  friend,  and  is  intended  for 
the  good  of  the  perfon  leproved  ;  whereas  the  in- 
vedlive  is  the  work  of  an  enemy,  and  entirely  defigned 
to  vex  and  give  uneafinefs  to  the  perfon  againlt  whom 
it  is  dlrtfted. 

INVEGES  (Auguftin),  a  learned  Sicilian  Jefuit, 
wrote  in  Italian  an  Hiftory  of  the  city  of  Palermo, 
and  other  works,  v^hich  are  clleemed.  He  died  in 
1677,  aged  82. 

INVENTION,  denotes  the  aft  of  finding  any  thing 
new,  or  even  the  thing  thus  found.  Thus  wt  fay,  the 
invt-nlion  of  guupoivikr,  of  printing.  &c.  The  alcove  is 
a  modern  invention  owing  to  the  Moors. 

The  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  are  of 
Greek  invention;  the  Tufcan  and  Compofite  o°f  Latin 
invention.  Janfon  ab  Almeloveen  has  written  an  O- 
nomaflicon  of  inventions;  wherein  are  fiiown,  in  an  al- 
phabetical order,  the  names  of  the  inventors,  and  the 
time,  place,  &c.  where  they  are  made.  PanciroUus 
has  a  treatife  of  old  inventions  that  are  loft,  and  new 
ones  that  have  been  made  ;  Polydore  Virgil  has  alfo 
publifhed  eight  books  of  the  inventors  of  things.  De 
Iimeiitonlus  Rerum. 

Invention  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  finding  of  a  thing 
hidden.  The  Romifh  church  celebrates  a  feaft  on  the 
4th  of  May,  under  the  title  of,  Invention  of  the  Holy 
Crofs. 

Invention  is  alfo  ufcd  for  fubtilty  of  mind,  or  fome- 
what  peculiar  to  a  man's  genius,  which  leads  him  to  a 
difcoveiy  of  things  new;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  a  man 
of  invention. 

Invention,  in  painting,  is  the  choice  which  the 
painter  makes  of  the  objefls  that  are  to  enter  th.e  com- 
pofiti<m  of  his  piece.     See  Painting. 

Invention,  in  poetry,  is  applied  to  whatever  the 
poet  adds  to  the  hiftory  of  the  iubjedl  he  has  chofen  ; 
as  well  as  to  the  new  turn  he  gives  it.     See  Poetry. 

Invention,  in  rhetoric,  fignifies  the  finding  out 
and  choofing  of  certain  arguments  which  the  orator  is 
to  ufe  for  the  proving  or  illuftrating  his  point,  moving 
their  paffions,  or  conciliating  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
Invention,  according  to  Cicero,  is  the  principal  part 
of  oratory  :  he  wrote  four  books  De  Inveniicne,  where- 
of we  have  but  two  remaining.     See  Oratory. 

INVENTORY,  in  law,  a  catalogue  or  fchedule  or- 
derly made,  of  all  a  deceafed  perfon's  goods  and  chat- 
tels, at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  their  valuf:  ap- 
pralfed  by  indifferent  perfons,  which  every  executor  or 
adminlftrator  is  obliged  to  exhibit  to  the  ordinary  at 
fuch  time  as  he  (hall  appoint. 

By  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  v.  executors  and  adminiftrators 
are  to  deliver  in  upon  oath  to  the  ordinary,  indented 
inventories,  one  part  of  which  is  to  remain  with  the 
arjlinary,  and  the  other  part  with  the  executor  or  ad- 


minlftrator; this  Is  required  for  the  benefit  of  the  ere-    Inw 
ditors  and  legatees,  that  the  executor  or  adminiftrator         I 
may  not  conceal  any  part  of  the  peifonal  eftate  from       ." 
them.     The  ftatute  ordains,  that  the  inventory  flrall  be   __^ 
exhibited   within   three  mijnths  after  th&  perfon's  de- 
ctafe  ;  yet  it  may  be  done  afterwards,  for  the  ordinary 
mjry  difprnfe  with  the   time,  and  ev^n  with  its  being 
ever  exhibited,  as  in  cafes  where  the  creditors  are  paid,' 
and  the  will  is  executed. 

INVERT RY,  a  parliament-town  of  Scotland,  la 
Argyleftiire,  plcafantly  fituated  on  a  fraall  bay  formed 
by  the  jundlion  of  the  river  Ary  with  Loch-tin,  where 
the  latter  is  a  mile  in  width  and  60  fathoms  in  depth. 
Here  is  a  caftle,  the  principal  feat  of  the  dukes  of  Ar- 
gyle,  chief  of  the  Campbells.  It  Is  a  modern  building 
of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  a  round  tower  at  each 
corner;  and  in  the  middle  rifes  afquare  one  glazed  on 
every  fide  to  give  light  to  the  ftaircafe  and  galleries, 
which  has  from  without  rather  a  heavy  appearance. 
This  caftle  is  built  of  a  coarfe  lapis  ollaris  brought  from 
the  other  fide  of  Loch- fin;  and  is  of  the  fame  kind 
with  that  found  in  Norway,  of  which  the  king  of 
Denmark's  palace  Is  built.  The  founder  of  the  caftle, 
the  late  Duke  Archibald,  alfo  formed  the  defign  of  an 
entire  new  town,  upon  a  commodious  elegant  plan,  be- 
coming  the  dignity  of  the  capital  of  Argyltfhire,  a 
country  moft  admirably  fituated  for  fiftierics  and  navi- 
gation. The  town  hath  been  rebuilt  agreeable  to  the 
original  defign  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  well  lodged  in 
houfes  of  ftone,  lime,  and  (late.  They  are  fully  em- 
ployed In  arts  and  manufacture*,  ;.nd  plentifully  fup- 
plied  Id  the  produce  of  fea  and  land. — The  planting 
around  Inverary  is  txtenfive  beyond  conception,  and 
admirably  varictrated  ;  cviiy  crevice,  glen,  and  moun- 
tain, difplaying  tafte  and  good  fenfe. 

The  value  of  the  Im.menfe  wood  at  this  place,  for 
the  various  piirpofcs  of  bark,  chaicoal,  forges,  paling, 
furniture,  hcufc  and  ftiip  building,  is  thus  eftimated 
by  Mr  Knox  :  "  Some  of  the  betch  are  from  9  to  12 
feet  in  circumference,  and  the  pines  from  6  to  9  ;  but 
thefe  being  comparatively  few,  we  fliall  ftate  the  -me- 
dium glith  of  2,000,000  trees  planted  within  thefe  laft 
hundred  years,  at  3  feet,  and  the  medium  value  at  4s. 
which  produces  L. 400,000  ;  and  this,  for  the  moft 
part,  upon  grounds  unfit  for  the  plough,  being  chiefly 
compofed  of  hills  and  rock."  One  of  thefe  hills  rifes 
immediately  from  the  houfe  a  great  height,  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid,  and  Is  cloathed  to  the  fummit  with  a 
thick  wood  of  vigorous  ornamental  tree*.  On  this 
fummit  or  point  Archibald  duke  of  Argjle  built  a 
Gothic  tour  or  obfervatory,  where  lie  fometiraej 
aniufed  himfelf.  The  afcent  by  the  road  feems  to 
be  half  a  mile,  and  the  perpendicular  height  about  800 
feet. 

INVERBERVIE,  or  Bervie,  a  town  of  Kincar- 
dineftiire  or  the  Mearns,  1 3  miles  N.  E.  from  Montrofe. 
It  lies  between  two  fmall  hills,  which  terminate  in  high 
cliffs  towards  the  fea  ;  and  though  a  royal  borough, 
and  the  only  one  in  the  country,  it  is  but  a  fmall 
place,  the  Inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly  employed  in 
making  thread. 

INVERKEITHING,  a  parliament-town  of  Scot- 
land,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  fituated  on  the  northern 
fhore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  W.  Long.  3.  15.  N. 
Lat.  56.  J.     It  was  much  favoured  by  William,  who 
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ochy,  granted  its  firft  charter.  He  extended  its  liberties 
met.  confiderably,  and  in  tlie  time  of  David  I.  it  became  a 
■~~  royal  refidence.  The  Moubrays  had  large  pofTcffions 
here,  which  were  forfeited  in  the  reign  of  Robert  II. 
The  Franclfcaiis  had  a  convent  in  this  town;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  the  Dominicans  had 
another.  This  town  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  coal 
and  other  articles. 

INVERLOCHY,  an  ancient  caftle  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fort-lViLii.'it.i  in  Invernefslhire.  It  is  a- 
dorned  with  large  round  towers  ;  and,  by  the  mode  of 
building,  feems  to  have  been  the  work  of  tlie  Engllfli 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  who  laid  l<;rge  fines  on  the 
Scotch  barons  for  the  piirpofe  of  erecting  new  caftles. 
The  largeft  of  thefe  towers  is  called  Cumin's.  But 
long  prior  to  thefe  ruins  Inverlochy,  according  to 
Boece,  had  been  a  place  of  great  note,  a  mod  opulent 
city,  lemarkable  for  the  vaft  rcfort  of  French  and  Spa- 
niards, probably  on  account  of  trade.  It  was  alfo  a 
feat  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  foi  here  Achalus  in  the 
yiar  790  ligntd  (as  is  reported)  the  league  ofFenllve 
and  defenfive  between  himfelf  and  Charlemagne.  In 
after-times  it  was  utterly  dellroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
never  again  retlored. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  plac^  were  fought  two 
fierce  battles,  one  between  Donald  Balloch  brother  to 
Alexander  lord  of  the  ifles,  who  with  a  great  power 
invaded  Lochaber  in  the  year  1427.:  he  was  met  by 
the  tarls  of  Mar  and  Caithnefs;  the  lall  was  flain,  and 
their  forces  totally  defeated.  Balloch  returned  to  the 
illes  with  vaft  booty,  the  object  of  thofc  plundering 
chieftains.  Here  alfo  the  Campbells  under  the  mar- 
quis of  Argyle,  in  February  1645,  received  fiom  Mon- 
tiofc  an  overthrow  fatal  to  numbers  of  that  gallant 
name.  Fifteen  hundred  fell  in  the  aftion  and  in  the 
purfuit,  with  the  lofs  only  of  three  to  the  royalifts. 
Sir  Thomas  Ogilvie,  the  friend  of  Montrofe,  died  of 
his  wounds.  His  death  fuppreffed  all  joy  for  the 
viftory. 

INVERNESS,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  in  Scotland,  is  a  parliament-town,  finely  feattd 
on  the  river  Nefs,  over  which  there  is  a  ftone-bridge  of 
feven  arches,  in  W.  Long.  4°.  N.  Lat.  57.  36.  It  is 
large,  well  built,  and  very  populous,  being  the  laft 
town  of  any  note  in  Britain.  As  there  aie  always  re- 
gular troops  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  is  a  great  air 
of  politenels,  a  plentiful  market,  and  more  money  and 
bufinefs  llirring  than  could  have  been  expefted  in  fuch 
a  remote  part  of  the  ifland-  The  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  remarkably  well  cultivated  ;  and  its  pro- 
duce clearly  fhows  that  the  foil  and  climate  are  not 
defpicable.  The  falmon-filhery  in  the  Nefs  is  very 
confiderable,  and  is  let  to  London  fishmongers.  Some 
branches  both  of  the  woollen,  linen,  and  htmp  manu- 
fafture,  are  alfo  carried  on  here  ;  and,  in  conlequence 
of  the  excellent  military  roads,  there  is'a  great  propor- 
tion of  inland  trade.  But  befides  all  this,  Invernefs  is 
a  port  with  20  creeks  dependent  upon  it,  part  on  the 
Murray  Frith  to  the  eaft,  and  part  on  the  north  of  the 
town,  reaching  even  the  fouth  border  of  the  county  of 
Caithnefe.  Invernefs  has  feveval  good  fchools;  and  it 
IS  now  intended  to  ereft  an  academy  there  on  an  ex- 
tenfjve  fcale.  The  inhabitants  fpcak  the  Erfe  and 
Englilh  language  promifcuoufly.  On  an  eminence  near 
the  town  are  ihe  remains  of  a  cadle,  where,  according 
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to  fome   Li(lorian8,   the  famous   Macbeth   murdered  Invcrnefe. 
Duncan  his  royal  guelt,  v  '"*_ 

iNi/f.KNESs-Shire,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on 
the  norih  by  Rofslhire;  on  the  call  by  the  (hires  of  • 

Nairne,  Murray,  and  Aberdeen  ;  on  the  fouth,  by 
thofe  of  Perth  and  Argyle  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is 
above  50  miles  ;  from  eaft  to  weft  about  80. — Tlie 
northern  part  of  this  county  is  very  niountainous  and 
barrtn.  In  the  diftrift  of  Gknelg  ate  feen  the  ruins 
of  fcveral  ancient  circular  buildingr,  fimilar  to  thofe  in 
the  Weftern  Ifles,  Sutherland,  and  Rofs  fhires  ;  con- 
cerning the  ufes  of  which  antiquaries  are  not  agreed. 
In  their  outward  appearance,  they  are  round  and  ta- 
pering like  glafs-houfes.  In  the  heart  of  the  wall, 
wjiich  is  perpendicular  within,  there  are  horizontal 
galleries  going  quite  round  and  connefted  by  flairs. 
Thefe  aicend  toward  the  top,  which  is  open.  They- 
are  all  built  of  ftone,  without  lime  or  mortar  of  any 
kind.  They  have  no  opening  outward,  except  the 
doors  and  the  top  ;  but  there  are  feveral  in  the  mfide, 
as  windows  to  the  galleries.  From  Bernera  barracks, 
in  this  diftrift,  proceeds  the  military  road  to  Inver- 
nefs. 

This  county  Is  nearly  divided  by  water ;  and  It  ap- 
pears from  a  late  furvey,  that  by  means  of  a  canal 
uniting  Loch  Nefs,  Loch  Oich,  Loch  Lochy,  and. 
Lochitl  or  Loch  Eil,  a  communication  might  be  rea- 
dily opened  here  between  the  two  feas.  In  this  traft. 
Fort  George,  Fort  Auguftuf,  and  Fort  William,  form 
what  is  called  the  Chain  of  Forts  acrofs  the  iiland. 
By  means  of  Foit  George  on  the  ealt,  all  entrance  up 
the  Frith  towards  Invernefs  Is  prevented;  Foit  Au- 
gullus  curbs  the  Inhabitants  midway  ;  and  Fort  Wil- 
llara  is  a  check  to  any  attempts  In  the  weil.  Detach- 
ments are  made  from  all  thefe  garrifons  to  Invernefs, 
Bcrnera  barracks  oppofite  to  the  ifle  of  Skle,  and 
calUc  Duart  In  the  ifle  of  Mull.  Other  fmall  parties, 
are  alio  fcattered  in  huts  throughout  the  country,  to 
prevent  the  ftealing  of  cattle. 

The  river  Nefs,  upon  which  the  capital  of  the  fhire  is 
fituated,  is  t!ie  outlet  of  the  great  lake  called  Z.orZiA'fi'}. 
This  beautiful  lake  is  2j  miles  In  length,  and  for  the. 
moft  part  one  in  breadth.  It  Is  Ikreened  on  the  north- 
weft  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Urquhart  and  Meal- 
fouivony,  and  boidered  with  coppices  of  birch  and- 
oak.  The  adjacent  hills  are  adorned  with  many  ex- 
tenfive  forefts  of  pine;  which  afford  flielter  to  the 
cattle,  and  are  the  retreat  of  ftags  and  deer.  There  is 
much  cultivation  and  improvement  en  the  banks  of 
Loch  Nefs;  and  the  pafture- grounds  In  the  neighbour- 
ing valleys  are  excellent. — From  the  fouth,  the  river 
Fycrs  defcends  towards  this  lake.  Over  this  river 
there  is  built  a  ftupendous  bridge,  on  two  oppofite 
rocks  ;  the  top  of  the  arch  Is  above  100  feet  from  the 
level  ef  the  water.  A  httle  below  the  bridge  is  the 
celebrated  Fall  of  Fyers,  where  a  great  body  of  water 
darts  through  a  narrow  gap  between  two  rocks,  then 
falls  over  a  vaft  precipice  into  the  bottom  of  the  chafm, 
where  the  foam  rifes  and  fills  the  air  like  a  great  cloud 
of  fmoke. 

Loch  Oich  is  a  narrow  lake,  flretching  about  fout 
miles  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  adorned  with  fome  fmall 
wooded  Iflands,  and  Is  furrounded  with  ancient  trees.. 
Near  this  is  the  fainily-fciit  of  GKngary,  furiounde't- 
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Tnverncfs    by  natural  woods  of  full  grown  fir,  which  extend  nine 
'^—'-.——   Q,  ten  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  liver  Gary.     The 
waters  of  Loch  Oich   flow  throiifh   Loch  Ntfs  into 
*  the  eaftern  fea. — Loch  Lochy  tranfmits  its  waters  in 

an  oppofite  direftion,  this  being  the  higheft  part  of 
the  vail  tlat  traft  that  here  ftretchfs  from  fea  to  fea. 
This  extenfive  lake  is  above  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
from  one  to  two  in  breadth.  From  the  well,  the  wa- 
ters of  Loch  Arkck  defcend  into  this  lake.  Out  of 
jt  runs  the  river  Lochy,  which  about  a  mile  below  its 
ifTue  from  the  lake,  receives  the  Sptan,  a  confiderable 
river,  over  which  there  is  a  magnificent  bridge,  built 
by  General  Wade,  about  two  miles  above  the  place 
where  it  falls  into  the  Lochy.  Thefe  united  llreams 
traverfing  the  plains  of  Lochaber,  after  a  courfe  of  five 
or  fix  miles  fall  into  Loch  Eil. 

A  few  miles  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  Loch  Lochy  is 
Glenroy  or  King's  Vale.  The  north-eaR  end  of  this 
valley  opens  on  Loch  Spey.  A  fmall  river  pafles 
along  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  accompanied  by  a  mo- 
dern road.  On  the  declivity  of  the  mountains,  about 
a  mile  from  the  river,  on  either  hand  are  feen  feveral 
parallel  roads  of  great  antiquity.  On  the  north-weft 
iide,  five  of  thefe  roads  run  parallel  and  cloie  by  each 
other.  On  the  oppofite  fide  are  three  other  roads 
exaftly  fimilar.  Thefe  roads  are  30  feet  broad,  all 
perfedly  horizontal,  and  extend  eight  or  nine  miles  in 
length.      Their  dcftination  or  ufc  has  bafth  J  the  con- 

jeAures   of   antiquaries. Not    far    from  iFort    Au 

gurtus  foars  the  pointed  fummit  of  Benncvilh,  which 
is  efteemed  the  highell  mountain  in  Britain,  rifint^ 
moie  than  43CO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea  — In 
the  diftridts  of  Mnydart,  Arafaick,  Morer,  and  Kn oy- 
dart,  there  are  numerous  bays  and  creeks,  along  the 
coaft,  many  of  which  might  be  excellent  filhing  ila- 
tions. 

The  foulhern  part  of  this  county  is  very  mountain- 
ous, and  is  fnppoi'ed  to  be  the  moll  elevated  ground  in 
Scotland.  From  its  numerous  lakes  many  llreams  de- 
fcend toward  both  feas.  In  the  extenfive  diftrift  call- 
ed Bailaioch  lies  Locli  Spey,  the  fource  of  the  great 
river  Spey,  which  proceeding  eallward  with  an  in- 
creafing  dream,  enters  the  ftiire  of  Murray  at  Rothie- 
niurchus.  a.:^r  having  expanded  ii^to  a  fine  lake.  Not 
far  from  this  is  feen  the  lofty  top  of  Cairngorm  ;  a 
mountain  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  rotk-cryllah  of 
various  tints.  Thefe  are  much  elleemed  by  lapidaries; 
and  fome  of  them,  having  the  lullre  of  fine  gems,  bring 
a  very  high  price.  Limcllone,  iron-ore,  and  fome  tra- 
ces of  different  minerals,  are  found  in  the  county  ;  but 
no  mines  have  yet  been  worked  with  much  fuccefs. 
Its  rivers  and  lakes  afford  abundance  of  falmon  and 
trout.  The  extenfive  plains  which  furround  the  lakes 
are  in  general  fertile;  and  the  high  grounds  feed  many 
iheep  and  black  cattle,  the  rearing  and  felling  of  which 
is  the  chief  trade  of  the  inhabitants. — By  the  prelent 
fpirited  exertions  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  populous 
county,  the  commtrce  and  the  indullry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants have  of  late  been  greatly  increafed  ;  and  to  faci- 
litate the  communication  with  other  parts,  application 
has  been  made  to  parliament  for  leave  to  levy  a  tax 
on  the  proprietors  of  land  for  improving  the  roads  and 
credling  bridges  in  this  extenfive  fhire.  The  common- 
alty in  the  high  parts  of  the  county  and  on  the  weft- 
crn  rtiorc  fpcak  Gaelic  ;  but  the  people  of  fafhion  in 
N^i68. 


Invernefs  and  its  vicinity  ufe  the   Englifh  language,     I.i»< 
and  pronounce  it  with  remakable  propriety.  I 

INVERSE,  is  applied  to  a  manner  of  wrorking  the     ""'" 
rule  of  three.     See  AarTHMtTic,  n°  13.  ' 

INVERSION,  the  aft  whereby  any  thing  is  invert- 
ed or  turned  backwards.  Problems  in  geometry  and 
arithmetic  are  often  proved  by  inverfion  ;  that  is,  by 
a  contrary  rule  or  operation. 

Invkrsion,  in  grammar,  is  where  the  words. of  a 
phrafe  are  ranged  in  a  manner  not  fo  natural  as  they 
might  be.  For  an  inllance  :  "  Of  all  vices,  the  moft 
abominable,  and  that  which  leall  becomes  a  man,  is 
impurity."  Here  is  an  inverfion  ;  the  natural  order 
being  this :  Impurity  is  the  moll  abominable  of  all 
vices,  and  that  which  leaft  becomes  a  man. — An  inver- 
fion is  not  always  difagreeable,  but  fometimes  has  a 
good  cffeft. 

INVERTED,  in  mufic,  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
prcpofition  in,  and  vertere,  "  to  turn  any  thing  a  con- 
trary way."  The  analogy  of  this  term,  and  its  ufe  in 
mufic,  will  appear  more  obviolis  from  the  fequel 

It  fignifies  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  notes  which 
form  a  chord,  or  in  the  parts  which  compofe  harmony: 
which  happens  by  fubftituting  in  the  bafs,  thofe  founds 
which  ought  to  have  been  in  the  upper  part  :  au  ope- 
ration not  only  rendered  practicable,  but  gi-eatly  faci-  . 
litated,  by  the  refemblance  which  one  note  has  to  ano- 
ther in  different  o£ta.ves;  whence  we  derive  the  power 
of  exchanging  one  oftave  for  another  with  fo  much 
propriety  and  fuccefs,  or  by  fubftituting  in  the  ex- 
tremes thofe  which  ought  to  have  occupied  the  middle 
ftation  ;   and  vice  •uerfa. 

It  is  certain,  that  in  every  chord  there  muft  be  a 
fundamental  and  natural  order,  which  ig  the  fame  with 
that  of  its  generation  :  but  the  circumftances  of  fuc- 
ceffion,  taftc,  exprefiion,  the  beauty  of  melody,  and 
variety,  the  approximation  of  harmony,  frequently 
oblige  the  compofer  to  change  that  order  by  invert- 
ing the  chords,  and  of  confequence  the  difpofition  of 
the  parts. 

As  three  thing  may  be  arranged  in  fix  different 
orders,  and  four  things  in  twenty-four;  it  would  feem 
at  firtt,  that  a  perfeft  chord  (hould  be  fufceptible  of 
fix  invtrfions,  and  a  diffonant  chord  of  twenty  four  ; 
fiiace  one  is  compofed  of  four  and  the  other  of  three 
founds,  and  fince  inverfion  confifts  only  in  a  tranfpofi- 
tion  of  oftaves.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  har- 
mony all  the  different  difpofitions  t^f  acuter  founds  are 
not  reckoned  as  inverfions,  whilft  the  fame  founds  re- 
main in  the  lower  parts.  Thus,  thefe  two  orders  of 
the  perfc6l  chord  ut  mi  fol,  or  CEG,  and  ul/ol  mi,  or 
C  G  E,  ai'e  only  taken  for  the  fame  inverfiofi,  and  only 
bear  the  fame  name  ;  this  reduces  the  whole  of  Inver- 
fions of  which  a  perfeft  chord  is  fufceptible  to  three  | 
that  is  to  fay,  to  as  many  inverfions  as  the  chord 
contains  different  founds:  for  the  replications  of  the 
fame  found  are  here  reckoned  as  nothing. 

Every  time,  therefore,  when  the  fundamental  bafs  is 
heard  in  tire  loweft  parts,  or  If  the  fundamental  bafs 
be  retrenched,  every  time  when  the  natural  order  is 
preferved  in  the  chords,  the  harmony  Is  diieft.  As 
foon  as  that  order  is  changed,  or  as  foon  as  the  funda- 
mental founds,  without  being  in  the  lower  parts,  are 
heard  in  fome  of  the  others,  the  harmony  is  inverted. 
It  is  an  inverfion  of  the  chord,  when  the  fundamental 
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found  !e  tranfpofed  ;  it  is  likewifc  an  tDverGon  uf  the 
harmony,  when  the  treble  or  any  other  part  moves  as 
the  bals  ought  to  have  done. 

Every  where,  where  a  dircft  chorS  can  be  well  pla- 
ced, its  invcrfions  will  likewife  be  fo  with  refpeCt  to  the 
harmony  ;  for  it  is  ilill  the  fame  fundamental  fiiccef- 
Con.  Thus,  at  every  note  of  the  fundamental  bafs,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  compofer  to  arrange  the  chord 
at  his  pleafure,  and  of  confequence  every  moment  to 
produce  different  inverfions  ;  provided  that  he  does  not 
change  the  regular  and  fundamental  fucceffion  ;  pro- 
vided alfo,  that  the  diffonances  may  always  be  prepared 
and  refolved  in  the  fame  parts  where  they  are  firft 
beard,  that  the  fcnCble  note  may  always  afcend,  and 
that  fuch  falfe  relations  may  be  avoided  as  would  be 
too  harfh  upon  the  ear  in  the  fame  part.  This  is  the 
key  of  thefe  myfterious  dittindtions  which  compofers 
have  made  between  thofe  chords  where  the  treble  is 
fyncopated,  and  thofe  in  which  the  bafs  ought  to  be 
fyncopated  ;  as,  for  inftance,  between  the  ninth  and  the 
fecond  :  it  is  thus  that  in  the  firft  the  chord  is  dired, 
and  the  diflbnaHce  in  the  treble  ;  in  the  others,  the 
chord  is  reverfed,  and  the  diffonance  in  the  bafs. 

With  refped  to  chords  by  fuppofition,  greater  pre- 
caution is  neceffary  in  inverting  them.  As  the  found 
which  they  add  to  the  bafs  is  abfolulely  foreign  to  the 
harmony  ;  it  is  often  only  tolerably  there,  on  aixount 
of  its  vaft  diftance  from  the  other  founds,  which  ren- 
ders the  diffonance  lefs  harfli.  But  if  thefe  added 
founds  fhould  happen  to  be  tranfpofed  in  the  higher 
parts,  as  it  fometimes  does  ;  if  this  tranfpofition  be  not 
performed  with  much  art,  it  may  produce  a  very  bad 
effeft  ;  and  never  can  this  be  happily  praftifed  without 
taking  away  fome  other  found  from  the  chord.  See, 
at  the  article  Accord  in  the  Mufical  Diftlonary,  the 
cafes  when  inverfion  may  be  praftifed,  and  the  choice 
of  fuch  as  are  proper. 

The  perfeft  knowledge  of  itmerfon  depends  on  art 
and  rtudy  alone  :  the  choice  is  a  different  matter  ;  to 
this  an  ear  and  a  tafte  are  neceffary  ;  experience  of  the 
different  effefts  are  likewife  indifpenfable;  and  though 
the  choice  of  inverfions  be  indifferent  with  refpeA  to 
the  foundation  of  the  harmony,  it  is  by  no  means  fuch 
in  regard  of  the  cffeft  and  expreffion.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  fundamental  bafs  is  formed  ^to  fupport  the 
harmony,  and  to  prevail  beneath.  Every  time  there- 
fore when  the  order  is  changed  and  the  harmony  in- 
verted, there  ought  to  be  good  reafons  for  it  :  with- 
out which,  the  compofer  will  fall  into  the  vice  of  our 
more  recent  mufic,  wheie  the  melody  of  the  treble  is 
often  like  what  the  bafs  ftiould  be,  and  the  bafs  always 
like  that  of  the  treble,  where  every  thing  is  confound- 
ed, reverfed,  difordcred,  without  any  other  reafon  than 
to  fubvert  the  eftablifhed  order,  and  to  fpoil  the  har- 
mony. 

I^^V'ESTIGATION,  properly  denotes  the  fearch- 
ing  or  finding  out  any  thing  by  the  trafts  or  prints 
of  »»he  feet ;  whence  mathematicians,  fchoolmtn,  and 
grammarians,  come  to  ufe  the  term  in  their  lefpeftive 
tefearches. 

INVESTING  a  Place,  is  when  a  general,  ha- 
ving an  intention  to  befiege  it,  detaches  a  body  of 
hiirfe  to  poffefs  all  the  avenues ;  blocking  up  the  gar- 
rilon,  and  preventing  relief  from  getting  into  the  place, 
till  the  army  and  artillery  are  got  up  to  form  the  fiegc. 
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INVESTITURE,  in  law,  a  giving  livery  cf  feifin  Inveftimrt 
or  poffeflion.  There  was  anciently  a  great  variety  of 
ceremonies  ufed  upon  inveftitures  ;  ai  at  firft  they  were 
made  by  a  certain  form  of  words,  and  afterwards  by 
fuch  things  as  had  the  greatcft  rcfemblance  to  the  thing 
to  be  transferred  :  thus,  where  lands  were  intended  to 
pafs,  a  turf,  &c.  was  delivered  by  the  granter  to  the 
grantee.  In  the  church,  it  was  cuftomary  for  princes 
to  make  inveftiture  of  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  by  deli- 
vering to  the  perfoa  they  had  chofen  a  paftoral  ftaff 
and  a  ring. 

INULA,  ELficAMPANE;  A  gciius  of  the  polyga- 
mia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
of  plants  J  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Compnfit<c.  The  receptacle  is  naked;  the 
pappus  fimple;  the  an'.hers,  at  the  bafe,  ending  in  twd 
brifllcs.  There  are  22  fpecies,  of  which  the  helenlum, 
or  common  elecampane,  is  the  moft  remarkable.  It  is 
a  native  of  Britain  ;  but  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  the  root,  which  is  ufed  in  medicine.  The  root 
ib  perennial,  thick,  branching,  and  of  a  ftrong  odour. 
The  lower  leaves  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and 
four  broad  in  the  middle,  rough  on  t-heir  upper  fide, 
but  downy  on  the  under  fide.  The  ftalks  rife  about 
four  feet  high,  and  divide  toward  the  top  into  feveral 
fmaller  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves 
indented  on  their  edges,  ending  in  acute  points.  Each 
branch  is  crowned  with  one  large  yellow  radiated  flow- 
er, fucceeded  by  narrow  four-cornered  feeds,  covered 
with  down.  It  may  be  propagated  in  autumn  by  feeds 
or  offsets. 

Medicinal  Ufes,  &c.  The  root  of  elecampane,  e- 
efpecially  when  dry,  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  fraell  ; 
its  tafte,  on  chewing,  is  glutinous,  and  as  it  were 
fomewhat  rancid  ;  in  a  little  time  it  difcovers  an  aro- 
matic bltternefs,  which  by  degrees  becomes  confider- 
ably  acrid  and  pungent.  It  poifeffes  the  general  virtues 
of  alexipharmacs  ;  and  is  principally  recommended  for 
promotingexpeftoration  in  humoral  afthmas  and  coughs. 
Liberally  taken,  it  is  faid  to  excite  urine,  and  to  loo- 
ftn  the  belly.  InJfome  parts  of  Germany,  large  quan- 
tities of  this  root  are  candied,  and  ufed  as  a  ftomachic 
for  flrcngthening  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  in  general, 
and  for  attenuating  tenacious  juices.  Spirituous  li- 
quors extradl  its  virtues  in  greater  perfeClion  than  wa- 
tery ones.  The  former  fcarce  elevate  any  thing  in  di- 
ftillatlon  :  with  the  latter  an  effential  oil  arlfes,  which 
concretes  into  white  flakes  ;  this  pofleffes  at  firft  the 
flavour  of  the  elecampane,  but  is  very  apt  to  loofe  it  ia 
keeping.  Outwardly  applied,  a  decoitlon  of  it  is  faid 
to  cute  the  itch.  The  root  bruifed  and  macerated  ia 
urine  with  balls  of  aihes  and  whortlc-ben  ies,  dyes  a  blue 
colour. 

INUNDATjE,  the  name  of  the  15th  order  ia 
Linnaeus's  fragments  of  a  natural  method  ;  confift- 
ing  of  plants  which  grow  In  the  water.  See  Boianv, 
p.  460. 

JNL'NDATION,  a  fuddcn  overflowing  of  the  dry- 
land by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  livers,  lakes,  fprings, 
or  rains. 

INVOCATION,  in  theology,  the  aft  of  adoring 
God,  and  efpecially  of  addr-fflni'  him  in  prayer  for  his 
affiflance  and  proteftion.  See  the  articles  Ado,^atio!< 
and  Prayer. 

The  difference  between  the  invocation  of  God  and 
Oo  of 
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liiTOcation  of  the  faints,  as  praftifed  by  the  Papifls,  is  thus  ex- 
il  plained  in  the  cntecliitm  of  the  council  of  Trent.  "  We 
.  °  beg  of  God,  (lays  the  cafec'iifm,)  to  give  us  good 
thirics,  and  to  deliver  us  from  evil  ;  but  we  pray  to  the 
faints,  to  inttrctde  with  God  and  obtain  thofe  things 
which  we  (land  in  need  of.  Hence  we  ufe  different 
forms  in  praying  to  God  and  to  the  faints  :  to  the 
former  we  fay,  hear  us,  have  mercy  on  us  ;  to  the  latter 
we  only  fay,  pray  /or  us."  The  council  of  Trent  ex- 
prefsly  teaches,  that  the  faints  who  reiirn  with  Jtfus 
Chrill  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  for  men  ;  and 
condemn  thofe  who  maintain  the  contrary  dofttine. 
The  Proteftants  rtjefl  and  cenfure  this  practice  as 
contrary  to  fcripture,  deny  the  truth  of  the  fa<S, 
and  think  it  hiufhly  unreafinable  to  fuppofe  that  a 
Lmited  finite  beiii^  (li  mid  be  in  a  manner  omni- 
prefent,  and  at  one  and  the  fame  time  hear  and  attend 
to  the  prayers  that  are  offered  to  him  in  England, 
China,  and  Peru  ;  and  from  thence  infer,  that  if  the 
faints  cannot  hear  their  rcquells,  it  is  inconfiftent 
with  common  fenfe  to  addrefs  any  kind  of  prayer  to 
them. 

Invocation,  in  poetry,  an  addrefs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  poem,  wherein  the  poet  calls  for  the  affiflance 
of  fome  divinity,  particularly  of  his  mule,  or  the  deity 
of  poetry. 

INVOICE,  an  account  in  writing  of  the  particulars 
of  merchandife,  with  their  value,  cuflom,  charges,  &c. 
tranfmittcd  by  one  merchant  to  anotlier  in  a  diflant 
count  ly. 

INVOLUCRUM,  among  botanifts,  expreffes  that 
fort  of  cup  which  furrounds  a  number  of  flowers  toge- 
ther, every  one  of  which  has  befide  this  general  cup  its 
own  particular  perianthium.  The  involucrum  confills  of 
a  multitude  of  little  leaves  difpofed  in  a  radiated  man- 
ner.    See  Calyx. 

INVOLUTION,  in  algebra,  the  raifing  any  quan- 
tity from  its  root  to  any  height  or  power  afCgned. 
See  Algebra. 

lO,  (fab.  hift.)  daughter  of  Inachus,  or  according 
to  others  of  Jafus  or  Pirene,  was  priellefs  of  Juno  at 
Argos.  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her  ;  but  Juno, 
jealous  of  his  intrigues,  difcovered  the  objeft  of  hisaf- 
fedlion,  and  furprifed  him  in  the  company  of  lo.  Jupi- 
ter changed  his  miltrefs  into  a  beautiful  heifer;  and  the 
goddefs,  who  well  kneui'  the  fraud,  obtained  from  her 
hufband  the  animal  whofe  beauty  fhe  had  condefcend- 
ed  to  commend.  Juno  commanded  the  hundred  eyed 
Argus  to  watch  the  Kelfer  ;  but  Jupiter,  anxious  for 
the  fnuation  of  lo,  fent  Mercury  to  deftroy  Argus,  and 
to  reftore  her  to  liberty.  lo,  freed  from  the  vigilance  of 
Argus,  was  now  perfecuted  by  Juno,  who  fent  one  of 
the  Furies  to  torment  her.  She  wandered  over  the 
greateft  part  of  the  earth  and  crofied  over  the  fea,  till 
at  lail  fhe  flopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  ff  ill  expofcd 
to  the  unceafing  torments  of  the  Fury.  Here  fhe  en- 
treated Jupiter  to  rcHore  her  to  her  natural  form;  and 
when  the  god  had  changed  her  from  a  heifer  into  a 
woman,  fhe  brought  forth  Enaphus.  Afterwards  flie 
married  Telegonus  king  of  Egypt,  or  Ofiris  accord- 
ing to  others  ;  and  fhe  treated  her  fubjefts  with  fuch 
mildnefs  and  humanity,  that  after  death  fhe  received 
divine  honours,  and  was  worfhipped  under  the  name  of 
J/is.    According  to  Herodotus,  lo  was  carried  away 
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by  Phoenician  merchants,  who  wifhed  to  make  repri-  Jo 
fals  for  Europa  ^ho  had  been  flolea  from  them  by  the  H 
Greeks.  ,    ■''" 

JO  AB,  general  of  the  army  of  king  David,  defeated 
the  Syrians  and  the  other  enemies  of  David,  and  took 
the  fort  of  Zion  from  the  Jebufitcs,  who,  thinking  it 
impregnable,  committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  larae 
and  bhnd,  whom  they  placed  on  the  walls.  He  fig- 
nalized  hinifclf  in  all  Davi  I's  wars,  but  was  guilty  of 
bafcly  murdering  Abner  and  Amafa.  He  procured 
a  reconciliation  between  Abfalom  and  David  ;  and  af- 
terwards flew  Abfalom,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  orders 
of  the  king.  He  at  length  joined  Adonijah's  party  ; 
and  was  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Solomon,  1014 
B.C. 

JOACHIMITES,  in  church  hiftory,  the  difciples 
of  Joachim  a  Ciflertian  monk,  who  was  an  abbot  of 
Flora  in  Calabria,  and  a  great  pretender  to  infpira- 
tion. 

The  Joachimites  were  particularly  fond  of  certain 
ternaries  :  The  Father,  they  faid,  operated  from  the 
beginnmg  till  the  coming  of  the  Son  ;  the  Son,  from 
that  time  to  theirs,  which  was  the  year  1260;  and 
from  that  lime  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  operate  in  his 
turn.  They  alfo  divided  every  thing  relating  to  men, 
to  doftrine,  and  the  manner  of  living,  into  three  claf» 
fes,  according  to  the  three  perfons  in  the  Trinity  : 
The  fiill  tf-rnary  was  that  of  men  ;  of  whom  the  firft 
clafs  was  that  of  married  men,  which  had  lafted  du- 
ring the  hole  period  of  the  Father;  the  fecond  was 
that  of  clerks,  which  had  lalled  during  the  time  of  the 
S  >n  ;  and  the  laft  was  that  of  the  monks,  in  which 
thtrc  was  to  be  an  uncommon  effuflon  of  grace  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  :  The  fecond  ternary  was  that  of  doftrine, 
viz  the  Old  Teltament,  the  New,  and  the  everlalling 
Gofpel  ;  the  firft  they  afcrlbed  to  the  Father,  the  fe- 
cond to  the  Son,  and  the  third  to  the  Holy  Spirit  :  A 
third  ternary  confifttd  in  the  manner  of  living,  viz.  un- 
der the  Father,  men  lived  according  to  the  flefh  ;  un- 
der the  Son,  they  lived  according  to  the  flefli  and  the 
fpirit ;  and  under  the  Holy  Ghoft,  they  were  to  live 
according  to  the  fpirit  only. 

JOAN  (Pope),  called  by  Platina  John  VIII.  is 
faid  to  have  held  the  holy  fee  between  Leo  IV.  who 
died  in  855,  and  Benedidf  III.  who  died  in  858. 
Marianus  Scotus  fays,  fhe  fat  two  years  five  months 
and  four  days.  Numberlefs  have  been  the  controver- 
fics,  fables,  and  conjeftures,  relating  to  this  pope.  It 
is  fdid  that  a  German  gifi,  pretending  to  be  a  man, 
went  to  Athens,  where  fhe  made  great  progrefs  in  the 
fciences  ;  and  afterward  came  to  Rome  in  the  fame 
habit.  As  fhe  had  a  quick  genius,  and  fpoke  with  a 
good  grace  in  the  public  difputations  and  letlures,  her 
great  learning  was  admired,  and  every  one  loved  her 
extremely  ;  fo  that  after  the  death  of  Leo,  fhe  was 
chofen  pope,  and  peiformed  all  offices  as  fuch.  Whilft 
fhe  was  in  poffeflion  of  this  high  dignity,  fhe  was  got 
with  child  ;  and  as  fhe  was  going  in  a  folemn  procef- 
fion  to  the  Lateran  church,  fhe  was  delivered  of  that 
child,  between  the  Colifeum  and  St  Clement's  church, 
in  a  moft  public  ftreet,  before  a  crowd  of  people,  and 
died  on  the  fpot,  in  857.  Bj  way  of  embellilhing 
this  ftory,  may  be  added  the  precaution  reported  to 
have  been  afterward  taken  to  avoid  fuch  another  acci- 
dent. 
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d«Bt.     After  the  eleflion  of  a  pope,  he  was  placed  on  pays  a  vifit  on  board,  which  he  docs  to  every  one.     A     Josnna, 

^  a  chair  with    an   open   feat,  called  the  ^ropins;  ch  lii;  falute  is  the  compliment  due  on  that  occafion  ;  but  as       '1     "^ 

when  a  deacon  came  moft    devoutly  behind   and    fatif-  our  guns  are  fliotted,  an  apology  is  made  for  the  omif- 

fitd  himfelf  of  the  pontiff's  fex  by  feeling'.      This  pre-  fion  of  that  ceremony,  and  the    prince  readily  admits 

caution,   however,  has  been  long  deemed  unneccfTary,  of  it,  provided  he  receives  a  number  of  cartridges  equal 

becaufe  the  cardinals  now  always  get    baitards  enough  to  the  guns  that  would  have  been  fired. 


to  eltabliih  their  virility  before  they  arrive  at  the  pon- 
tificate. 

yoAN  if /ire,  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  whofe  heroic 
behaviour  in  reanimating  the  expiring  val-mr  of  the 
French  nation,  though  by  the  moft  fuperftitious  means, 
(pretending  to  be  infpired),  deferved  a  better  fate. 
Siie  was  burnt  by  the  Englifh  as  a  forcerefs  in  1421, 
aged  24.   See  France,  n°  101. 

JOANNA  (St),  one  of  the  Comora  iflands  in  the 
Indian  ocean,   E.  Long.  44.  15.  S    Lat.  12.  30.    The 
north  fide  (hoots  out  into  two  points,  z6  miles  afunder, 
between  which  there  is  a  great  bay.      This  ifland   is  a 
proper  place  of  refrelhment   for  the  Eafl;  India   fhips, 
whole  crews,   when  ill  of  the   fcurvy,   foon  recover  by 
the  ufe  of  limes,   lemons,  and  oranges,  and  from  the 
air  of  the  land.     The  town  where  the  king  refides  is 
at  the  eall  fide   of  the   illand  ;  and   though  it  is  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  it  does  not  contain  above 
200  houfes.      Their    principal   houfes   ate    built   with 
ftone,  with  a  quadrangle  in  the   middle,  and  are  only 
one  ftory  high.     All  the  other  houfes,  or  rather  huts, 
are  flightly  compofcd  of  plaftered  reeds  ;  and  yet  the 
mofques   are   tolerable  ilrudlures,   very  neat  and  clean 
in  the  infide.     The  horned  cattle  are  a  kind  of  buffa- 
loes, having  a  large  hump  on  iheir  fhoulders,  which  is 
very    delicious    eating  ;  but    there    is    not   one    horfe, 
inule,  nor  afs,  in  all  the  ifland. — The  original  natives, 
in  number  about  70  o,  occupy  the  hills,  and  are  ge- 
nerally at  war  with  the  Arabian  interlopers,  who  ella- 
blidied  themfelves  on  the  fea  coatl  by  conquell,  and  are 
about  30CO  in  number.     Ihefe  latter  are  defcribtd  by 
g'J^_an    anonymous  letter- writer  *   as  poor  miferable   be- 
ings, who  not  being  able  to  carry  on  any  cxtenfive  de- 
gree of  cultivation,  on  account  of  their  being  expoftd 
to  the  depredations  of  the  mountaineer  natives,  fubfift 
^^qC  chiefly  by  fupplying   the  India  fliips  who  touch  there 
for   refrcfhment   with  a  few  cattle  and  tropical   fruits. 
According  to  the  fame  writer,  the  dtfjriptic,   s  of  this 
ifland   and    its   inhabitants  by  the  Abbe    Kaynal  and 
Major  Rooke,  are  not  only  exaggerated  but  erroneous  ; 
neither  the   country  being   fo  piSurefque  in  beautiful 
landfcapes  as  the  former  deiciibes  it,   nor   the  inhabi- 
tants meriting  the  refpeftable  charadter  given  of  them 
by  the  latter.     As  we  are  not,  however,  competent  to 
decide  in  this  matter,  we  fliall  fubjoin  the  entertaining 
account  given  by  the  Major. 

"   Tiuaigh   Joanna    is    not   the  largeft,   yet  it  may 

Coaft  \f  te    reckoned    the    principal   of  the  Comora   Iflands  ; 

liiaFc.  it  claims   fovereignty   over,  and    exafts    tribute  from, 

all  the   others  :   thefe  pretenfions  it  is  however  fome- 
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"  The  king  lives  at  a  town  about  i  2  miles  off  on  the 
eafl.  fide  of  the  ifland  :  two  princes  of  the  blood  refide 
here  ;  who  on  going  their  round  of  vifits  fail  not  to  alk 
for  every  thing  they  fee  which  ft:rikes  their  fancy  ;  and 
of  courfe  the  honour  of  making  a  prefcnt  to  a  prince, 
induces  one  at  firit  readily  to  grant  what  they  requeft  : 
but  no  fooner  is  that  done  than  they  make  frefti  appH- 
cationj,  till  we  are  reduced  to  the  rude  neceffity  of 
putting  the  negative  on  moil  of  thera.  Thefe  great 
perfonages  are  very  richly  dreffed  and  attended  by  a 
numerous  fuite  of  flaves,  who,  like  their  princely  ma- 
ilers, are  much  firuek  with  the  objefts  they  fee,  but: 
ufe  lefs  ceremony  in  their  manner  of  obtaining  them. 
Thefe  black  princes  (for  that  is  the  complexion  of  them 
and  all  the  inhabitants)  have  by  fome  means  or  other 
obtained  the  titles  of  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince 
Will :  the  former  has  probably  been  called  fo  by  fome 
jocole  Englifhmen  as  being  the  heir  apparent,  and  the 
natives  have  adopted  the  terra,  not  the  only  one  they 
borrow  from  us.  They  have  an  ofScer  (tyled  Purfer 
Jack,  who  fecms  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  finance- 
department.  Of  dukes  they  have  a  prodigious  number, 
who  entertain  us  at  their  hotels  for  a  dollar  per  day, 
and  give  us  for  dinner  very  good  rice  and  curry.  Thefe 
noblemen,  together  with  a  numerous  tribe  of  others  of 
all  ranks,  make  the  earliell  application  to  every  one  to 
folicit  the  honour  of  his  company  and  cuftom  ;  even 
before  the  fliip  has  let  go  its  anchor,  they  come  along 
fide  iu  their  canoes,  and  produce  written  certificates 
of  their  honeily  and  abilities  from  thofe  who  have 
been  here  before  :  the  purport  of  which  is  to  inform 
you  that  the  bearer  has  given  them  good  cheer,  wafli- 
ed  ihrir  linen  well,  and  fupplied  their  fliip  punftually 
with  all  forts  of  refrelhments. 

"  The  effeft  is  ftriking  and  fingularon  entering  the 
road  to  fee  a  vaft  number  of  canoes,  which  are  made  of 
trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out,  with  three  or  four  black 
fellows  in  each,  their  faces  turned  towards  the  front  xf 
the  canoe,  with  paddles  formed  like  a  fp'.de,  dig'Ting 
away  in  the  water,  and  moving  with  no  fmall  velocity. 
To  keep  thefe  cockle  fliells  Heady,  and  prevent  theniT 
from  overfctting,  they  have  what  is  termed  an  out-' 
rigger  :  it  is  compofed  of  two  poles  laid  acrofs  the  up- 
per part  of  the  canoe,  and  extending  feveral  feet  be- 
yond the  edges  thereof  on  eacli  tide,  joined  at  the  ex- 
tremities by  two  flat  pieces  of  wood,  fo  that  it  appears 
like  a  fquare  frame  laid  acrofs  the  canoe  :  they  are 
very  long,  but  fo  narrow  that  one  perfon  can  only  fit 
breadthways. 

The  price  of  every  article  here  is  regulated  ;  and 


times   obliged  to    affert    by   the    fword,  and    at    pre-     each   ihip  has  its  contraftor  who  engages  to  fupply  it 
/•„„.  _.,!:.-.„  ._    „ 4:.;._    ._.:.n  tv/t .-     ..i_-,      with  neceffaries  at  the  ellablifhed  rate, 


fent  meditates  an  expedition  againft  Mayotta,  which 
is  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion.  The  natives  on  being  aflccd 
the  caufe  of  their  war  with  that  people,  reply,  "  Ma- 
yotta like  America."  They  get  iheir  fupplies  of  arms 
,and  ammunition  from  Ihips  that  touch  here;  and  the 
arrival  of  fo  large  a  fleet  as  the  prefent  will  prove  very 
feafonable  to  them,  as  it  is  cuflioraary  for  all  to  make 
prtfents  of  arms  and  powder  to  the  prince  when  he 


"  We  tind  no  other  animals  for  our  fea  provifions 
but  bullocks,  goats,  and  fowls  :  the  feafon  f  n-  oranges 
is  pafl,  but  we  get  molt  other  tropical  fruits;  and  what- 
ever we  want,  have  only  to  give  in  a  liit  to  a  duke,  and 
he  provides  us  therewith.  This,  it  will  be  thour^ht,  is  a 
new  chaiadlcr  for  a  duke  to  appear  in,  and  fueh  it  fctms 
to  be  J  but  it  is  in  faft  only  owing  to  tllc  mode  :  they 
Ooa  are 
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Joanna,    are  their  own  ftewards,  and  difpofe  of  the  produce  of  with  a  number  of  fmall   mirrors,  bits   of  china  w.trf,     j 

"""v their    cftates    themfelves,    which   noblemen    of  other  and  other  little  ornaments  that  they  procure  from  (hips 

countries  do  by  the  intermediate  aid  of  an  agent:  they  which  come  here  to  rcfrelh  :  the  molt  fjperb  of  them 

at  leaft  aft  confiftently  with  their  charafters'by  an  urba-  are  furnifhed  with  cane  foplias  covered  with  chintz  and 

nlty  of  manners,   which  one  is  furprifed  to  meet   with  fattin   mattrelTes.      Mofl   of  the  people   fpeak  a  little 

in  a  people  ii.habiting  a  fmall  fpot   fecluded  from  the  Englifli ;  they  profcl's  a  particuhi   re,^ard  for  our  na- 

•  reft  of  the  civlliz-d  world.     They  have  a  regular  form  tion,  and   are   very  fond  of  repeating    to  you,    that 

cf  "ovtrniiient,  and  exercife  the  IVlahometan   religion  :  "  Juannaman  and  Englilh-man  all  brothers  ;"  and  ne- 

botii  were   introduced  by  Arabians   who  puffed  over  ver  fail  to  afk  "   how  King  George  do  ?"      In  genc- 

from    the   continent   and  fubdued  the  country.     The  ral  they  appear  to   be  a  courteous  and   well  difpofcj 

original  Joanna  natives  are  by  no  means  thoroughly  re-  people,  and    very   fair  and   hon.-ft    in    their  dealings, 

concikd  to  ;his  ufurpation,  and   ftill   look,  upon  their  though  there  are  amongft  them,  as  in  all  other  nations, 

conquerors  with  an  evil  eye.     L.lke  their  fcntiments,  fo  fome  vicioufly  inclined ;  and  theft  is  much  praftifcd  by 

are  the  colours  of  theft  two   races   of  men   very  diffe-  the  lower  clafs,  notwithltanding  the  puniihmtiit  of  it  is 

rent:    the  Arabs  have  not  fo  deep  a  tinge  as  the  others,  very  exemplary,  being  amputation  of  both  hands  of  the 

btingofa  copper  complexion  with  better  features  and  delinquent. 

a  more  animated  countenance.      'J  hey  conlider  a  black         "  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  like  thofe  of  mod 

ftrcr;k  under  the   tyes   as   ornamental  ;   and  this  they  hot  and  tropical  countries,  are  indolent,  and   do   not 

make  every  day  at  their  toilettes  with  a  painting  brufh  improve  by  their  labour  the  richnefa  of  tliar  foil   with 

dipt  in  a  kind  of  ointment.      The  cuftom  of  chewing  which  nature  has  bletlcd  them.  Climate  here  favours  vt- 

the  betel  nut  prevails  greatly  here,  as  in  mult  of  the  getation  to  fuch  a  degree  as  requires  little  toil   in  the 

Eallern    coun;iies;    and    anfwers    to    the    fafhion    of  hufbandman;  but  that    little  is  denied:   fo  that  beyond 

fmokmg  tobacco  or  taking  fnutf  with  us,  except  that  oranges,   bananas,   pine-apples,  cocoa  nuts,  yams,  and 

with  them   it   is  more   general.      No  one  is  without  a  purfldin   (all   growing  fpontaneoully ),   few  vegeiables 

purfe  oT  bng  of  betel;  and  it  is  looked  on  as  a  piece  of  ate  met  with.      Nor  are   the   natural   beautirs   of  the 

civility  to  offer  it  to   your  friend  when  you  meet  him  ifland   inferior  to   its  other  advantages  of  plenty  and 

or  take  leave.      S.e  the  articles  Areca  and  Betel.  fertility;   the  face  of  the  country  is   very   pidlurelque 

>      "Their   religion   liccnfes  a  plurality   of  wives  and  and  pleafnig,  its  fcenes  being  drawn  by  the  bold  llroke* 

likewile  c  incubin^-s.      They   are  extremely    jealous  of  of  Nature's  maftevly  pencil;  lofty  mountains  clcithcd  to 

them,  and  nevt-r  allow  any  man  to  fee  the  women:  but  their  very  fumniits,  deep  and  rugged   valleys   adorned 

fetnale    llraiigers  are   admitted    intp  the    haram;  and  by  frequent  cataracts,  cafcades,  woods,  rocks,  and  rivu- 

fome    Englilh   ladies,    whofe   curiafity    has   led  them  lets,  intermixed   in  "   gay  theatric   pride,"  form  the 

there    make  favoi:rable    reports  of  their   beauty,  and  l.uidfcape.   Groves  are  feen  extending  over  the  plains  to 

lichnefs  of  apparel  difplayed  in   a  profufion    of  orna-  the  very   edge  of  the   fea,  formed   principally  by   the 

ments  of  gold,   lilver,  and  beads,  in  form  of  neckla-  cocoa-nut  trees,  whofe  long  and  naked   Items   leave   a 

ces    bracelets,  and  ear-rings  ;  they  wear  half  a  dozen  clear  uninterrupted  paffage  benesth  j  while  theii  tufttd 

01  more  in  each  through  holes  bored  all  along  the  outer  and  overfpreadin,;  tops  form  a  thick  Ihade  above,  and 

rim  of  the  ear.  kttp  off  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun.      In    thefe  we 

"  The  men  feem  not  to  look  with  an  eye  of  indif-  pitch  our  tents  and  enjoy  a  fliort  relief  from  the  ennui 

fercnce    on   our    fair  countrywomen    notwithflanding  of  a  tedious  voyage. 

thev  are  of  fo  different  a  complexion.  One  of  the  "  In  the  interior  part  of  the  ifiand,  furroimded  by 
firft  rank  among  them  being  much  fmitten  with  an  mountain.';  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  about  15  miles 
Englidi  young  lidy,  wifhed  to  make  a  purchafe  of  from  this  town,  is  fituated  a  facrcd  lake  half  a  mile  in 
!•  r  at  the  price  of  5000  dollars;  but  on  being  in-  circumference.  The  adjacent  hills  coveted  with  lofty 
formed  that  the  lady  would  fetch  at  leaft  20  times  trees,  and  the  unfrequented  fohtude  of  the  phce,  feem 
that  fum  in  India  he  lamented  that  her  value  was  fo  more  calculated  to  iiifpire  religious  awe  in  thofe  who 
1  far  fuperior  to  what  he  could  afford  to  give.  villt  this  fcqueftered  fpot,  than  any  fanrtity  that  is  to 
"  Thefe  people  are  very  temperate  and  abftemious,  be  difcovered  in  a  parcel  of  wild  ducks  inhabiting  it, 
wine  being  forbidden  them  by  the  la>v  of  Mahom-  which  are  deified  and  woiHiipped  by  the  otii>inal  na- 
med. They  are  frequent  in  prayer,  attending  their  tives,  who  confult  them  as  their  oracles  on  all  impor- 
mofgues  ihree  or  four  times  a-day.  We  are  allowed  to  tant  affairs,  and  facrilice  to  them.  Being  extremely 
enter  them  on  condition  of  taking  off  our  fhoes.  Thefe  averft  to  conduft  ftrangers  there,  they  ttipulate  that  alt 
buildings  are  regular,  but  quite  plain.  In  prayer  the  guns  (liall  be  left  at  a  place  five  milts  from  the  lake, 
people  proltrate  themfelwes  oi>  the  ground,  frequently  The  worfhlp  paid  to  thefe  birds  enfures  their  fafety 
kifling  it  and  txpreffing  very  fervent  devotion.  and  tranquillity;  and  rendering  them  of  courfe  perfeftly 
"  Joanna  town  is  clofe  to  the  fea,  lituated  at  the  foot  tame,  tliey  fearlefsly  approach  any  one  who  goes 
of  a  veiy  high  hill,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  there.  The  Arabian  part  of  the  Iflanders  hold  this 
The  houfis  are  inclofed  either  with  high  ftone  walls  or  barbarous  fuperilitlon  in  the  utmoft  dctellation;  but 
palings  made  with  a  kind  of  reed  ;  and  the  llreets  dare  not  forbid  the  praftice  of  it,  fo  bigotted  to  it 
are  In  lie  narrow  alleys,  extremely  intricate  and  form-  are  the  otheis." 

ing  a  perfeA  labyrinth.       The  better  kind  of  houfes         JOB,  or  Book  of  fuB,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 

ate  built  of  Hone  wi'hin  a  court-yard„have  a  portico  to  Tellament,  containing  a  narrative  of  a  feries  of  mif- 
ftltld  them  from  the  fun, and  one  long  lofty  room  where  fortunes  which  happened  to  a  man  whofe  name  was 
ihcy  receive  guefts,  the  other  apartments  being  facred  'Job,  as  atrial  of  his  virtue  and  patience;  together 
lo  the  women.     The  fides  of  ibeir  rooms  arc  covered     with,  the  conferences  he  had  with  his  cruel  friends  an 

the 
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hha  the  fubjtft  of  ni8  tniiifortunps,  anfl  the  manner  in  which 
I)  he  was  rcftorcd  to  eafc  ami  happinefs.  This  book  ia 
*•  filled  with  thofe  nubit,  bold,  and  'igurative  txpreiEons, 
'""'^  which  conflitutt;  the  vtry  foul  of  poctrv. 

Mnny  of  the  Jcwifh  rabbins  }  rrt^nd  that  this  rela- 
tion is  altO)jethtrr  a  Hrtiyn  :  othjr'i  think  it  a  fimple 
narrative  of  a  mat'er  of  fa;l  jult  as  it  happened  :  while 
a  third  fort  of  critics  acknavkd^e,  that  the  ground- 
work of  the  llory  is  trut,  but  that  it  is  wrote  in  a 
pctical  llrain.  and  decorated  with  peculiar  circuoi- 
ftances,  to  render  the  narration  more  profitable  and  en- 
tertaining. 

The  time  is  not  fet  down  in  which  Job  lived.  Some 
have  thoa?;ht  that  he  was  much  ancirnter  than  Mofes, 
becaufe  the  law  is  never  cited  by  Job  or  his  friends, 
and  becaufe  it  is  related  that  Job  himielf  offered  facri- 
fices.  Some  imagine  that  this  book  was  wrote  by 
hinifelf;  others  fay,  thnt  Job  wrote  it  originally  in 
Syriac  or  Arabic,  an  i  that  Mofes  trandated  it  into 
Hebrew:  but  the  rabbins  generally  pronounce  Mofes 
to  be  the  author  of  it;  and  many  Chriitian  writeisare 
of  the  fame  opinion. 

JOBBER,  a  pivfoii  who  undertakes  j  >bs,  or  fmall 
pieces  of  work. 

In  f  ime  llatutes,  jobber  is  ufcd  for  a  perfon  who 
buys  and  fells  for  others.  See  BuoKfR. 
JOBBING,  the  bufinefs  of  a  jobber. 
Slocl-yoBBiNG,  denotes  the  praftice  of  trafficking  in 
the  public  funds,  or  of  buying  and  felling  (lock  with  a 
view  to  its  rife  or  fall.  The  term  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  illegal  prr.ftice  of  buying  and  felling  llock 
for  time,  or  of  accounting  for  the  differences  in  the 
rife  or  fall  of  any  particular  (lock  for  a  ftipulated  time, 
whether  the  buyer  or  feller  be  pofTcffed  of  any  luch 
real  (lock  or  not.      See  Stoit  Broker. 

jOBERT  (Lewis),  a  pious  and  learned  Jefuit, 
born  at  Paris  in  1647.  He  diftiugninic-d  himfelf  as 
a  preacher ;  and  befides  feveral  other  trafts  wrote  a 
treatlle  entitled  La  Science  dcs  McJa'dhs,  which  is  in 
good  efteem.  He  died  in  17 19;  and  the  bed  edi- 
tion of  this  work  is  that  of  Paris  in  1739,  2  vols 
izmo. 

JOCASTA,  (fab.  hid.)  a  daughter  of  Menocceus, 
who  married  Laius  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom  (he  had 
CEdipus.  She  afterwards  married  her  fon  CEdiprs, 
without  knowing  who  he  was,  and  had  by  him  E- 
teocles,  Polynices,  Sec.  When  (lie  difcovered  that  f>ie 
had  married  her  own  fon  and  been  guilty  of  inceft,  (he 
hanged  herfclf  in  dcfpair.  She  is  csXnAE^uaJia  by  fonic 
mythologifts. 

JOCKEV,  in  the  management  of  horfes ;  the  per- 
fon who  trims  up^  and  rides  about  horfes  for  fale. 

J"ODE  (Peter  de),  an  engraver  of  fome  note,  was 
a  native  of  Antwerp.  He  received  his  fird  indruc- 
tlons  in  the  art  of  engraving  from  Henry  Goltzlus  ; 
and  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  in  order  to  complete  his 
ftudles  from  the  works  of  the  great  maftcrs.  He  en- 
graved feveral  plates  in  that  country  from  different  pain- 
ters ;  and  returned  to  Antwerp  about  the  year  i6ci, 
where  he  refilled  till  the  time  of  his  death,  Vi'hich  hap- 
pened A.  D.  1634.  His  works  are  very  numerous, 
and  poffefs  a  confiderable  (liare  of  merit. 

JoDE  (Peter  de,  the  younger),  \;as  fon  to  rhe  for- 
mer, and  born  in  1606.     From  his  father  he  learned 
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the  art  of  engraving,  and  furpaffed  him  in  tafte  and 
the  facility  of  handling  the  graver  ;  though  he  can 
fcarcely  be  faid  to  have  equalled  him  in  corrednefs  of 
drawing,  cfpecially  when  confined  to  the  naked  parts 
of  the  human  figure.  It  does  not  appear  t'.iat  he  wer.t 
to  Italy  ;  but  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Paris, 
where  they  engraved  conjointly  a  confiderable  riurriber 
of  plates  for  M.  Bonefant,  and  Le  Slenr  L'lniago. 
His  mod  capital  performances  are  from  Rubens  and 
Vandyck.  Bafan  fays  of  him,  that  in  feveral  of  his 
engravings  he  has  "  equalled  the  bed  cngravtrs,  and 
in  others  he  has  funk  below  himfelf."  Tlie  time  of 
his  death  is  not  known.  He  left  a  fon,  Arnold,  who 
was  alfo  an  engraver,  but  of  very  inferior  merit. 

JODELLE  (Stephen),  lord  of  Llmodin,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1532  ;  and  dllllnguiihed  himfelf  fo  greatly 
by  his  poetical  talents,  that  he  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  Pleiades  celebrated  by  Ronfard.  He  is  faid  to  be 
the  fird  Frenchman  who  wrote  plays  in  his  own  lan- 
guage according  to  the  ancient  form.  He  was  remark- 
ably ready  at  compofition,  writing  without  ftudy  or 
labour ;  and  was  well  Ikilled  In  polite  arts  and  genteel 
extrcifes.  In  his  younger  years  he  embraced  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  wrote  a  fatire  on  the  mafs  in  100 
Latin  verfts  ;  yet  all  of  a  hidden  returned  to  that  mafs 
again.      He  died  in  1579,  very  poor. 

JOEL,  or  ihe  Prophecy  of  'Joel,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  O.d  Tedamcnt.  Joel  was  the  fon  of  Pethu- 
el,  and  thcfecond  of  the  twelve  leffer  prophets.  The 
rt)le  of  this  prophet  is  figurative,  tirong,  and  ex- 
prcfTive.  He  upbraids  the  Ifraelites  for  their  idolatry, 
and  foretels  the  calamities  they  IhoulJ  fjffcr  as  the  pn- 
nldiment  of  that  fin  :  but  he  endeavours  to  fupport 
them  with  the  comfort  that  their  miferles  (huuld  have 
an  end  upon  their  reformation  and  repentance.  Some 
writers,  inferring  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  mi-- 
nor  prophets  lived  from  the  order  in  which  they  are 
placed  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  conclude-thdt  Joel  pro- 
phclied  before  Amos,  who  was  contemporary  with  Uz- 
zlah,  king  ofjujah.  AichblTnup  Ufher  makes  this 
inference  fiom  Joel's  foretelling  that  drought,  chap.  i. 
which  Amos  mentions  as  having  happened,  chap.  iv.  7,. 
8,  9.  If  we  coiifidei  the  mi.in  dtfign  of  Joel's  'pr'o- 
phecy,  we  (hall  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  it  was  utter- 
ed after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  for  he  directs 
his  difcourfe  only  to  Judah,  and  fpeaks  dlftinctly  of 
the  faeiiScts  and  oblatiu.15  that  were  dally  made  in  the 
temple. 

JOGHIS,  a  feft  of  heathen  religious  in  the  Ead  In- 
dies, who  never  m.^rry,  nor  hold  any  thing  in  private 
property  ;  but  live  on  al.T.s,  and  pra  ftife  llrangc  fcve- 
ntics  on  themftlves. 

They  are  fubjetl  to  a  general,  who  fends  them  from 
one  country  to  another  to  preach.  They  are,  properly, 
a  kind  of  penitent  pilgrims  ;  and  are  fuppofcd  to  be  <i 
branch  of  the  ancient  Gymiinfophids. 

They  frequent,  principally,  fuch  places  as  are  con- 
fecrated  by  the  devotion  of  the  people,  and  pretend 
to  live  feveral  days  together  without  eating  or  drink- 
ing. After  having  gone  through  a  courfe  of  dlfciphne 
for  a  certain  time,  they  lock  on  themfclves  as  impec- 
c.^.ble,  and  privileged  to  do  any  thing  ;  upon  which 
they  give  a  loofe  to  their  padioas,  ^nd  run  into  all 
ntdnner  of  debauchery. 

TO' 
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Jogues.         JOGUES,  or  YooGs,  certain  ages,  asras,  or  periods, 
^"    »  of   extraordinary   lenglli,    in    the    chronology  of  the 

Hindoos.  They  are  four  in  number  ;  of  which  the 
following  is  an  account,  extraited  from  Halhed's  Pre- 
face to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  xxxvi. 

1.  The  Suttee  jfo^iie  (or  age  of  purity)  is  faid  to 
liave  laded  three  million  two  hundred  thoufand  years  ; 
and  they  hold  that  the  life  of  man  was  extended  in  that 
age  to  one  hundred  thoufand  years,  and  that  his  Ita- 
ture  was  twenty-one  cubits. 

2.  The  Ttrtnh  J  ague  (in  which  one  third  of  man- 
kind was  corrupted)  they  fuppofe  to  have  confifted  of 
two  million  four  hundred  thoufand  years,  and  that 
men  lived  to  the  age  of  ten  thoufand  years. 

3.  The  Dwapaar  yogue  (in  which  half  of  the  hu- 
man race  became  depraved)  endured  one  million  fix 
hundred  thoufand  years,  and  the  life  of  man  was  then 
reduced  to  a  thoufand  years. 

4.  The  Collee  jfogue  (in  which  all  mankind  are  cor- 
tupted,  or  rather  Itlfened,  for  that  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Colke)  is  the  preftnt  asra,  which  they  fuppofe 
ordained  to  fubfitl  four  hundred  thoufand  years,  of 
which  near  five  thoufand  are  already  pad  ;  and  the  life 
of  man  in  that  period  is  limited  to  one  hundred  years. 

Concerning  the  Indian  chronology,  we  have  al- 
ready had  occafion  to  be  pretty  copious;  fee  Hindoos, 
n'^  19,  22.  We  (hall  heie,  however,  fubjoin  Dr  Ro- 
bertfon's  obfervations  on  the  above  periods,  from  the 
No  tes  to  his  Hijlorkal  Dlfqu'ifition  concenung  Iml'ia. 
^P. 380.  "   If  (fays  hef )    we   fuppofe    the   computation  of 

time  in  the  Indian  chronology  to  be  made  by  folar 
or  even  by  lunar  years,  nothing  can  be  more  extrava- 
gant in  itfelf,  or  more  repugnant  to  our  mode  of  cal- 
culating the  duration  of  the  world,  founded  on  facred 
and  infallible  authority.  From  one  circumllance, 
however,  which  merits  attention,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  information  which  we  have  hitherto  received 
concerning  the  chronology  of  the  Hindo  is  is  very  in- 
corrtft.  We  have,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  five  original 
accounts  of  the  different  Jognes  or  asras  of  the  Hin- 
doos. The  firft  is  given  by  M.  Roger,  who  received 
it  from  the  Brahmins  on  the  Coromandel  coaft.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  the  Suttee  Jogue  is  a  period  of  one 
million  feven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thoufand 
years;  the  Tirtah  Jogue  is  one  million  two  hundred 
and  ninety-fix  thoufand  years;  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  is 
eight  hundred  and  fixty  four  thoufand.  The  duration 
of  the  Collee  Jogue  he  does  not  fpecify ;  (Porte 
Ouverte,  p  '79-)  The  next  is  that  of  M  Bernier,  who 
received  it  from  the  Brahmins  of  Benares.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  duration  of  the  Sattee  Jogue  was  two 
million  five  hundred  thoufand  years  ;  that  of  the 
Tirtah  Josrue  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  years; 
that  of  the  Divapaar  Jogue  Is  eight  hundred  and  fix- 
ty-four  thoufand  vears.  Concerning  :he  period  of 
the  Collee  Jogue,  he  llkewlfe  is  fiknt;  (" F'oyages,  torn. 
ii.  p.  160.]  The  third  is  that  of  Colonel  Dow;  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Suttee  Jogue  is  a  period  of  four- 
teen million  of  years,  the  Tirtah  Jogue  one  million 
eighty  thoufand,  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  feventy-tvvo 
thoufand,  and  the  Collee  Jogue  thirty- fix  thoufand 
years;  (Hift.  of  H'mdojl.  vol.  i.  p.  2.)  The  fourth  ac- 
count is  that  of  M.  Le  Gentil,  who  received  it  from 
the  Brahmins  of  the  Coromandel  coaft  ;  and  as  his  in- 
formation was  acquired  in  the  fame  part  of  India,  and 


derived  from  the  fame  fource  with  that  of  M.  Roger, 
it  agrees  with  his  in  every  particular.  (Mem.  dc  I  Aca- 
dem.  des  Sciences  pour  1772,  tonn.  ii.  part  i.  p.  176.) 
The  fifth  is  the  account  of  Mr  Hallhed,  which  has 
been  already  given.  From  this  difcrepancy,  not  only 
of  the  total  numbers,  but  of  many  of  the  articles  ia 
the  different  accounts,  it  is  manifcll  that  our  informa- 
tion concerning  Indian  chronology  is  hitherto  as  un- 
certain as  the  whole  fyllem  of  it  is  wild  and  fabulous. 
To  me  it  appears  higiily  probable,  that  when  we  un- 
derlland  more  thoroughly  the  principles  upon  which 
the  faftitious  ieras  or  jogues  of  the  Hindoos  have 
been  formed,  that  we  may  be  more  able  to  reconcile 
their  chronology  to  the  true  mode  of  computing  time, 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Old  Tcftament  ;  and 
may  llkewife  find  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  account 
given  by  their  aitronomers  of  the  fituation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  at  the  beginning  of  the  Collee  Jogue, 
is  not  citabllfhed  by  aiiual  obfcrvation,  but  the  rclult 
of  a  retrofptdive  calculation." 

JOHN  (St),  the  Baptist,  the  fore-runner  ofjefus 
ChriH,  \vas  the  fon  of  Zacharlas  and  Elizabeth.  He 
retired  into  a  defart,  where  he  lived  on  locufts  and 
wild  honey;  and  about  the  year  29  began  to  preach 
repentance,  and  to  declare  the  coming  of  the  iVIcfilah. 
He  baptized  his  difclplcs,  and  the  following  year 
Chrift  himfelf  was  baptized  by  him  in  the  river  Jor- 
dan. Some  time  after,  having  reproved  Herod  An- 
tipas,  who  had  a  criminal  correfpondence  with  Hero- 
dias  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  he  was  call  into  prifon, 
where  he  was  beheaded.  His  head  was  brought  to 
Herodias  ;  who,  according  to  St  Jeiome,  pierced  his 
tongue  with  the  boJkin  (he  ufcd  to  faften  up  her  hair, 
to  revenge  herfelf  after  his  death  for  the  freedom  of  his 
reproofs. 

John  (St),  the  apoftle,  or  the  evangelift,  was  the 
brother  of  St  James  the  Great,  and  the  fon  of  Zebe- 
dee.  He  quitted  the  bufinefs  of  fifhing  to  follow 
Jefus,  and  was  his  beloved  difciple.  He  was  witnefs 
to  the  aftions  and  miiacles  of  his  Mailer  ;  was  prefent 
at  his  transfiguration  on  mount  Tabor  ;  and  was  with 
him  in  the  garJeu  of  Olives  He  was  the  only  apoftle 
who  followed  him  to  the  crofs  ;  and  to  him  Jcfiis  left 
the  care  of  his  mother.  He  was  alfj  the  firll  apo(Ue 
who  knew  him  again  after  his  tefurretllon.  He 
preached  the  faith  in  Afiaj  and  principally  refided 
at  Epheins,  where  he  maintained  the  mother  of  our 
Lord.  He  is  fald  to  have  founded  the  churches  of 
Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia, 
and  Laodlcea.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  preached  the 
gofpel  amou";!!  the  Parthians,  and  to  have  addreflcd 
his  firlt  epillle  to  that  people.  It  is  related,  that, 
when  at  Rome,  the  emperor  Domitian  caufed  hioi  to 
be  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  when  he 
came  out  unhurt;  on  which  he  was  banl(hed  to  the 
iilc  of  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  his  Apocalypfe.  After 
the  death  of  Domitian,  he  returned  to  Ephcfus,  where 
he  compofed  his  Gofpel,  about  the  year  96;  and  died 
there,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  the  year  100, 
aged  94. 

Gojpel  of  St  jfoHN,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Newr 
Teilamcnt,  containing  a  recital  of  the  life,  aAlons, 
doftrine,  and  death,  of  our  Saviour  Jtfus  Chrilt, 
written  by  St  John  the  apolHe  and  evangelift. 

St  Jolm  wrote  his  Gofpel  at  Ephefus,  after  his  re- 
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jhn.     turn  from   the   iOe  of  Patmos,  at  the   dtfire   of  the 
V^"*  Chtiftians   of  Alia.      St  Jerome   fays,   he    would   not 
undertake  it,   but  on  condition   that  they  (liould  ap- 
point a  public  faft  to   implore  the  afliilance  of  Gud  ; 
and  that,  the   fait   being  endtd,  St  John,    tilled  with 
the   Holy   Ghoft,   broke  out  into  thefe  words,     "   In 
the   beginning   was  the   Word."   &c.      The   ancients 
aflign  two   reafuns  for  this   undertaking  :   the  lirll  is, 
becaufe,  in  the  other  three  Gofpels,  there  was  want- 
ing  the   hillory   of   the   beginning    of  Jtfns   Chrid's 
preaching,  till  the  impiifonment  of  John  the  Baptill, 
which    therefore   he    applied  himfelf   particularly    to 
relate.     The   fecond   reafon   was,   in   order  to  remove 
the   errors  of  tlie   Corinthians,    Ebionitts,   and   other 
fefts.      But  Mr  Lampe  and  Dr   Latdner  have  urged 
feveral  realons  to  (how  that   St  John  did   not  write  a- 
gainil  Ceiinthus  or  any  other  heretics  in  his  Gofpel. 
Revelation  of  Sf  John.      See  Apocalypse. 
yoHU  of  Saiyhury,   bifhop   of  Chartres   in    France, 
was  born  at  Salifbury   in   Wiltfhire,    in  the  beginning 
of  the    1 2th    century.     Where  he  imbibed   the  rudi- 
ments of  his   education,   is   unknown  ;    but   we  learn, 
that  in   the   year    1136,  being   then  a  youth,  he  was 
fent  to  Paris,   where  he  ftudicd    under  leveral  eminent 
proftflbrs,    and  acquired  conliderable  fame  for  his  ap- 
plication and  proficiency  in  rhetoric,  poetry,  divinity, 
and   particularly  in    the   learned  languages.       Thence 
he  travelled   to    Italy  :   and,   during'  his  refider.ce  at 
Rome,   was  in    high  favour   with   pope   Eugenio  III. 
and  his   fuccelTor   Adrian    IV.      After   his   return   to 
England,  he  became   the  intimate  friend  and  compa- 
nion of  the   famous  Thomas  Beckkt,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,   whom  he  attended  in   his  exile,    and   is 
faid   to  have  been  prefent  when  that  haughty  prelate 
was  murdered  in  his  cathedral.      What  preferment   he 
had  in  the  church  during  this  time,  does  not  appear  ; 
but  in    1 176  he  was   promoted  by  king  Plenry  II.  to 
t-he  bifhopric  of  Chartres  in  France,   where  he  died  in 
1 182.      This  John  of  Salilbury  was  really  3  phaenome- 
Bon.   He  was  one  of  the  firll  rellorers  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  in  Europe;  a  claifieal  fcholat,  a  philo- 
fopher,  a  learned  divine,  and  an  elegant  Latin  pi  et.  He 
wrote  feveral  books;  the  principal  of  which  are,  his  Life 
of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  a  colletlion  of  letters,  and 
Polyc  rat  icon. 

Pope  jfoHN  XXII.  a  native  of  Cahors,  before  called 
yames  d'Eufe,  was  well  ikilled  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law  ;  and  was  eletted  pope  after  the  death  of  Clement  V. 
on  the  7th  of  Augull  1316.  He  publilhed  the  con- 
ftitutions  called  C/ementines,  which  were  madt-  by  his 
predeceflbr;  and  drew  up  the  other  conltituti,)ns  called 
Extravagantes.  Lewis  of  Bavaria  being  eledtcd  em- 
peror, John  XXII.  oppofed  him  in  favour  of  his  com- 
petitor ;  vvhich  made  much  noife,  and  was  a:tended 
with  fatal  confcqutnces.  That  prince,  in  1329,  cauied 
the  antipope  Peter  de  Corbicro,  a  cordelier,  to  be 
elefted,  who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  and  was 
fupported  by  Michael  de  Cefenne,  general  of  his  or- 
der; but  that  antipope  was  the  following  year  taken 
and  carried  to  Avignon,  where  he  begged  pardon  of 
the  pope  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  died  in  pri- 
fon  two  or  three  years  after.  Undet  this  pope  ar'ofe 
the  famous  queftion  among  the  coideliers,  called  the 
iread  of  tie  cordeliers  i    which  was,    Whether  thofe 
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monks  had  the  property  of  the  things  given  them,  at 
the  time  they  were  making  ufe  of  them?  for  example,  j^ 
Whether  the  bread  belonged  to  them  when  they  were 
eating  it.  or  to  the  pope,  or  to  the  Roman  church  ? 
This  frivolous  queftion  gave  gieat  employment  to  the 
pope  ;  as  well  as  thofe  which  turned  upon  the  colour, 
form,  and  ftuff,  of  their  habits,  whether  they  ouahtto 
be  white,  grey,  or  black  ;  whether  the  coul  ought  to 
be  pointed  or  round,  large  or  fmall;  whether  their 
robes  ought  to  be  full,  fliort,  or  long  ;  of  cluth,  or  of 
ferge,  &c.  The  difputes  on  all  thele  minute  trifles 
were_^carried  fo  far  between  the  minor  brothers,  that 
fome  of  them  were  burned  upon  the  occafion.  He 
died  at  Avignon  in  1334,  aged  90. 

John,  kmg  of  England.  See  England,  n°  135,147, 
'John  of  Fon/oi/n.      See  Fordoun. 
JFoHN  of  Gaunt,    duke    of  Lancafter,   a  renowned 
general,  father  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  England,  died 
in  I43«. 

yoHN  of  Leydeih,  otherwife  called  Buccold.  See 
Anabaptists. 

yoHN  Sobiejki  of  Poland,  one  of  the  greatell  war- 
rioisin  the  17th  century,  wan,  in  l66j,  made  grand- 
marfhal  of  the  crown;  and,  in  1667,  grand-general  of 
the  kingdom.  His  viftories  obtained  over  the  Tartars 
and  the  Turks  procured  him  the  crown,  to  which  he 
was  elefted  in  1674.  He  was  an  encourager  of  arts 
and  fciences,  and  the  proteftor  of  learned  men.  He 
died  in  1^96,  aged  72. 

St  yoHN's  Day,   the  name  of  two  Chriftian  feflivals; 
one  obfrrvcd   on   June  24th,    kept  in  commemoration 
of  the  wonderful  circumltances  attending  the  birth  of 
John   the  B  iptill  ;  and  the  other  on  December  27th5. 
in  honour  of  St  John  the  evangelift. 
St  yoHN's  IVort.      See  Hypericum. 
John's  (St),  an  ifland  of  the  Eail- Indies,  and  one 
of  the  Phihppines,  eali  of  Mindanayo,  from  which  it 
is  feparated  by  a  narrow  Itrait.     E.  Long.  12  c.  2C> 
N.  Lat.  7.  o. 

John's  (St),  an  ifland  of  North-America,  in  the 
bay  of  St  Lawrence,  having  New- Scotland  on  rhe 
fouth  and  well,  and  Cape  Breton  on  the  eail.  The 
Britifh  got  poffefTion  of  it  when  Louifbourg  was  fur- 
rendered  to  them,  on  July  26,  1758. 

JOHNSON  (Ben),  one  of  the  mod  confiderable 
dramatic  poets   of  the   lall   age,  whether  we  confider 
the  number  or  the   merit  of  his  produftions.      He  was  ■ 
burn  at  Weltminller  in  1574,  and  was  educated  at  the 
public    fchool   there  under   the  great  Camden.      He 
wasdefceuded  from  a  .Seottifh  family  ;  and  his  father, 
who  lolt  his  eftate   sndcr   Queen  Mary,  dying  before 
our  poet  was  born,  and  his  mother   marrying  a  brick- 
layer for  her  fecond    huihaud,   Ben    was   taken  from- 
fchool  to  work  at  his  father-in  law's   trade.      Not  be- 
ing captivated   with  this  employment,    he   went  into 
the  Low  Countries,  and  diiUnguilhed  himfelf  in  a  mili- 
tary  capacity.      On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered 
himlt-lt  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge  ;  and  having, 
killed  a  perfon  in  a  duel,  was  condemned,  and  narrow- 
ly el'caped  execution.     After  this  he  turned  adfor;  and 
Siiakefpeare  is  laid  to  have  fir  ft  introduced  him  to  the 
world,    by  recommending  a  play  of  his  to  the  ftage,  - 
after  it  had  been  rtjefted.    His  Alchymift  gained  him 
fuch  reputation,  that  in  1619  he  was,  at  the  death  of. 

Mr- 


John, 
J  hnfon. 
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Johiifoc.  Mr  Damtl,  made  poetlaureat  to  King  James  Land  ma- 
"  ■'"""  fter  of  arts  at  Oxford.  As  we  do  not  find  Johnfon's 
oeconomical  virtues  any  where  recorded,  it  is  tlie  lefs 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  after  this  we  find  him  petiti- 
oning king  Charles,  on  his  acceffion,  to  enlarge  his 
father's  allowance  of  too  merks  into  pounds ;  and 
quickly  after  we  learn,  that  he  was  very  poor  and  fick, 
lodging  in  an  obfcure  alley  :  on  which  occafion  it  was, 
that  Charles,  being  prevailed  on  in  his  favour,  fent  him 
ten  guineas;  which  Ben  receiving,  fald,  "  His  majetty 
has  fent  me  ten  guineas,  becaufe  I  am  pour  and  live 
in  an  alley  ;  go  and  tell  him,  that  his  foul  lives  in  an 
alley."  He  died  in  Augull  1637,  aged  63  years,  and 
was  buried  in  Weflminillcr- Abbey. — The  moft  com- 
plfte  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  in  1756,  in 
7  vrls  8vo. 

Johnson  (Samuel),  an  Englifh  divine,  remarkable 
for  his  karning,  and  (Icadinels  in  fudering  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  tlic  revolution   in    1688.      He   was  born  in 
1649  ;  and,  entering  into  orders,  obtained  in  1670  the 
rectory  of  Corriiigham  in  the  hundreds  of  Eflex,  worth 
no   more    than    L.  80  a- year;  which    was    the    only 
church-preferment  he  ever  had.     The  aii  of  this  place 
not  agreeing  with  him,  he  was  obliged  to  place  a  cw 
rate  on  iht  fpot,  at  the   expence  of  half  his  income, 
while  he  kttled  at    London ;  a   fituation   much  more 
to  his   liking,  as   he   tiad  a  Itrong  propenfity  to  poli- 
tics.     The  times  were   turbulent:   the  duke  of  York 
declaring  liiuifelf  a  Papid,  his  fucceflion  to  the  crown 
began  to  be  warmly  oppoled;    and   Mr  Johnfon,  wh  > 
was   naturally   ot   no  fubmiffivt   temper,    being    made 
chaplain  to  lord  William   RufTel,  engaged  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  champion  for  paffive  obedience  Dr  Hicks,  in 
a    treatife    intitled    'Julian    the   apnftate.    l^c.    publish- 
ed   in    1682.      He  was  anfwered   by    Dr  Hicks  in  a 
piece   intitled  Jovian,  l^c.      To  which  he  drew  up, 
and  printed,  a  reply,  under  the  title  of  JuKiin's  arts 
to  undermint    and  extirpate    Chrijlianity ,    IfSc.  ;  but  by 
the  advice  of  his  frituds   fupprtfled  the   publication. 
For  this  unpubllHied   work  he  was  committed  to  pri- 
fon  ;  but  not  being  able  to  procure  a  copy,   the  court 
profecuted  him    for  writing  the  tirit  tradt,  condemned 
him  to  a  fine  of  500  merks,  and  to  lie  in  prilon  until  it 
was  paid.     By  the  affittance  of  Mr  Hambden,  who  was 
his  fellow  prifoner,  he  was  enabled  to  run  into  farther 
troubles;  for  on    the   encampment   of  the    army    on 
Hounflow-heaih,  in  1686,  he    printed  and  difperfed. 
An  humble   and  hearty   addrefs    to  ail  the   Prutejlants  in 
the prefent  army;  for  this  he  was  fenteuccd  to  a  fecond 
fine  of  500   mtrks,   to   be  degraded  from  the  prieil- 
hood,   to   Hand   twice   in  tlie  pillory,  and  to  be  whip- 
ped from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.      It  happened  luckily, 
that,  in  the  dtgradation,  they  omitted  to  ftrip  him  of 
his  caffock  ;  which  circumftance,  llight   as  it  may  ap- 
pear, rendered  his  degradation   imperfetl,  and  after- 
wards prefcrved  his  living  to  him.      Iriterceffion  was 
made  to   get  the  whipping  omitted;    but  James    re- 
plied, "  That  fince  Mr  Johnfon  had  the  fpirit  of  mar- 
tyrdom, it  was  fit  he  fliould  fuffcr  :"   and  he  bore  it 
with  firmnefs,  and  even  with  alacrity.   On  the  Revolu- 
tion,  the  pailiaraent  refolved   the  proceedings  againll 
him  to  be  null   and  illegal ;  and  recommended  him  to 
the  king,  who  offered  him  the  rich  deaneiy  of  Dur- 
ham :  but  this  he  rcfufed,  as  inadeouate  to  his  fervicce 
N"  168. 
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and  fuffeiings,  which  he  thought  to  merit  a  bifhoprlc.  J^Ai 
The  truth  was,  he  was  pafllonate,  felf  opiniated,  and  '-'~i 
turbulent;  and  though,  through  Dr  Tillotfon's  means, 
he  obtained  a  penfiun  of  300 1,  a-year,  with  other 
gratifications,  he  remained  difcontented  ;  pouring  forth 
all  his  uneafincfs  againll  a  (landing  army,  and  the 
great  favours  Ihown  to  the  Dutch.  He  died  in  I  703, 
and  his  woiks  were  afterwards  colledled  in  one  vo- 
lume folio. 

Johnson  (Dr  Samuel), who  has  been  fty  led  the  bright- 
ell  ornament  of  the  i8th  century,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Litchfield  in  Staffordfhire  on  the  1  8th  of  September 
N.  S.  1709.  His  father  Michael  was  a  bookfeller  ; 
and  mufl  have  had  fome  reputation  in  the  city,  as  he 
more  than  once  bore  the  office  of  chief  magiftrate.  By 
what  cafuillical  reafoning  he  reconciled  his  confcience 
to  the  oaths  required  to  be  taken  by  all  who  occupy 
fuch  ftations,  cannot  now  be  known  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  zealoufly  attached  to ^  the  exiled  family, 
and  inftilled  the  fame  principles  into  the  youthful  mind 
of  his  fon.  So  much  was  he  in  earned  in  this  work, 
and  at  fo  early  a  period  did  he  commence  it,  that 
when  Dr  Sachaverel,  in  his  memorable  tour  through 
England,  came  to  Litchfield,  Mr  Johnfon  carried  hi« 
fon,  not  then  quite  three  years  old,  to  the  cathedral, 
and  placed  him  on  his  flioulders,  that  he  might  fee  as 
well  as  hear  the  far-famed  preacher. 

But  political  prejudices  were  not  the  only  bad  thing* 
which  young  Sam  inherited  from  his  father:  he  de- 
lived  from  the  fame  fource  a  morbid  melancholy,  which, 
though  it  neither  deprefled  his  imagination,  nor  cloud- 
ed his  perfpicacity,  filled  him  with  dreadful  apprehen- 
Cons  of  infanity,  and  rendered  him  wretched  through 
life.  From  his  nurfe  he  contrarted  iht  fcrophula  or 
king's  evil,  which  made  its  appearance  at  a  very  early 
period,  disfigured  a  face  naturally  well-formed,  and  de- 
prived him  of  the  fight  of  one  of  Ms  eyes. 

When  arrived  at  a  proper  age  for  grammatical  in- 
(Iruftion,  he  was  pljced  in  the  free  fchool  of  Litchfield, 
of  which  one  Mr  Hunter  was  then  mafter ;  a  man 
whom  his  illullrious  pupil  thought  *'  very  fevere,  and 
wTOng-headeJly  fevere,  '  becaufe  he  would  beat  a  boy 
for  not  anfwering  quellions  which  he  could  net  expedl 
to  be  aflced.  He  was,  however,  a  Ikilful  teacher  ;  and 
Johnfon,  when  he  flood  in  the  very  front  of  learning, 
was  feniible  how  much  he  owed  to  him  ;  for  upon  be- 
ing afked  how  he  had  acquired  fo  accurate  a  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  replied,  "  My  mailer  beat 
me  very  well ;  without  that,  Sir,  I  fhould  have  done 
notluHg." 

At  the  age  of  I  5  Johnfon  was  removed  from  Lich- 
field to  the  fchool  of  Stourbridge  in  Worceilerfhire, 
at  v^hich  he  remained  little  more  than  a  year,  and  then 
returned  home,  where  he  flaid  two  years  without  any 
fettled  plan  of  life  or  any  regular  courfe  of  ftudy.  He 
read,  however,  a  great  deal  in  a  defultory  manner,  as 
chance  threw  books  in  his  way,  and  as  iaclinalion  di- 
re£led  him  through  them;  fo  that  when  in  his  19th 
year  he  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  college 
Oxford,  his  mind  was  flored  with  a  variety  of  fuch 
knowledge  as  is  not  often  acquired  in  univerfitics,  where 
boys  feldom  read  any  books  but  what  are  put  into  their 
hands  by  their  tutors.  He  had  given  very  early  proofs 
of  h>»  poetical  genius  both  in  his  fchool  exercifes  and 
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iren.  in  other  occafional  compofitions  :  but  wliat  is  perhaps 
/"""  more  remarkable,  as  it  fliows  that  he  niult  have 
thought  much  on  a  fiibjttl  on  which  otlicr  boys  of 
that  age  feldom  think  at  all,  he  had  before  he  was  14 
entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of  revelation.  From 
the  melancholy  of  his  temper  theft  would  naturally 
prey  upon  his  fpirits.  and  give  him  great  uneafinefs: 
but  they  were  happily  removed  by  a  proper  courfe  of 
readinp(A);  for  "  his  ftudics  being  honeft,  ended  in 
convittion.  He  foimd  that  rcliiion  is  true;  and  what 
he  had  learned,  he  ever  afterward  endeavoured  to 
teach." 

Concerning  his  refidence  in  the  univerfity,  and  the 
■means  by  which  he  was  there  fupportcd,  his  two  prin- 
cipal biographers  coniraditt  each  other;  fo  that  thefe 
are  points  of  which  we  canrot  write  with  certainty 
■  According  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  time  of  his  con- 
tinuance at  Oxford  is  divifible  into  two  perioi's :  Mr 
Bofvvell  reprefcnts  it  as  only  one  period,  with  the  ufual 
interval  of  a  long  vacation.  Sir  John  fays,  that  he 
was  fupported  at  college  by  Mr  Andrew  Corbet  in 
-quality  of  afliilant  in  the  Hudies  of  his  (on:  Mr  Bof- 
well  affures  us,  that  though  he  was  promifed  pecuniary 
aid  by  Mr  Corbet,  that  promife  was  not  in  any  de 
^ree  fulfilled.  We  fliould  be  inclined  to  adopt  the 
knight's  account  of  this  tranfaftion,  were  it  not  pal- 
.pably  inconfiftcnt  with  itfelf.  He  fays,  that  the  two 
young  men  were  enteied  in  Icmbroke  on  the  fame 
day;  that  Corbet  continued  in  the  cijllege  two  years  ; 
and  yet  that  Johnfon  was  driven  home  in  little  more 
than  one  year,  becaufe  by  the  n'mcval  of  Corbet  he 
was  deprived  of  his  penfion  A  flory,  of  which  one 
part  contradifts  the  other,  cannot  wholly  be  true.  Sir 
John  adds  that  "'meeting  with  another  fource,  the 
bounty,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of  f(  me  one  or  more  of  the 
members  of  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield,  he  returned  to 
college,  and  made  up  the  whole  of  his  refidence  in  the 
■♦iniverlity  about  three  years."  Mr  Bofwcll  has  told  us 
nothing  but  that  Johnfon,  though  his  father  was  un- 
able to  fupport  him  continued  three  years  in  college, 
and  was  then  driven  from  it  by  extreme  poverty. 

Thefe  gentlemen  differ  hkewife  in  their  accounts  of 
Johnfon's  tutors  Sir  John  Havv-kins  fays  that  he  had 
two,  Mr  Jordan  and  Dr  Adams.  Mr  '3ofwell  affirms 
that  Dr  Adams  could  not  be  his  tutor,  becaufe  Y»Azx\  did 
■not   quit  the  college  till  1731  ;  the  year  in  the  au- 
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tumn  of  which  Johnfon  hirafelf  was  compelled  to  leave"  JohnTor), 
Oxford.  Yet  the  fame  author  reprrfents  Dr  Adams'""  "  "'" 
as  faying,  •'  I  was  Johnfon's  twminci/  tutor,  but  he  was 
above  my  mark  :"  a  fpeech  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to 
difcover  the  meaning,  if  it  was  not  Johnfon's  duty  to 
attend  Adams's  leisures  In  moft  colIej;e3  we  believe 
there  are  two  tutors  in  different  departments  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  improbable  that  Jordan 
and  Adams  may  have  been  tutors  to  Johnfon  at  the 
fame  time,  the  one  in  languages,  the  other  in  fcitnce. 
Jordan  was  a  man  of  fuch  mean  abilities,  that  though 
his  pupil  loved  hin.  for  the  oodnefs  of  his  heart,  he 
would  often  rifk  the  payment  of  a  fmall  fine  rather 
than  attend  his  leftures  ;  nor  was  he  (hidious  to  con- 
ceal the  reafon  of  his  abfence.  Upon  occafion  of  one 
fuch  impofition,  he  faid,  "  Sir,  you  have  fconced  me 
two-pence  for  non  attendance  at  a  Icfture  not  worth 
a  penny."  For  fome  tranfgreflion  or  abfence  his  tu- 
tor impofed  upon  him  as  a  Chriftmas  exercife  the  tafic 
of  tranflating  into  Latin  verfe  Pope's  Meffiak ;  which 
being  fhown  to  the  author  of  the  original,  was  read 
and  returned  with  this  encomium,  '•  The  writer  of 
this  poem  will  leave  it  a  quellion  for  poflerity,  whether 
his  or  mine  be  the  original  "  The  particular  courfe  of 
his  reading  while  in  college  and  during  thevication 
which  he  pafled  at  home,  cannot  be  traced.  That  at 
this  period  he  read  much,  we  have  his  own  evidence 
in  what  he  afterwards  told  the  king  ;  but  his  mode  of 
ftudy  was  never  regular,  and  at  all  tin.es  he  thought 
more  than  lie  read.  He  informed  Mr  Bofwell  that 
what  he  read yJ/iV/y  at  Oxford  was  Greek,  and  'hat  the 
ftudy  of  which  he  was  nioft  fond  was  metaphyfics. 

It  was  in  the  year  i  7  j  i  that  Johnfon  left  the  univer- 
fity without  a  degree  ;  and  as  his  father,  who  died  in 
the  month  of  Dicember  of  that  vear,  had  fuffered 
threat  misfortunes  in  trade,  he  was  driven  out  a  com- 
moner of  nature,  and  excluded  from  the  regular  modes 
of  profit  and  pr'fperity.  Having  therefore  not  only 
a  profefilon  but  the  means  of  fubfitlance  to  feek,  he 
accepted,  in  the  month  of  March  1732,  an  invitation 
to  the  office  of  undcr-mafler  of  a  free  fchool  at  Mar- 
ket Bofworth  in  Leicelterfhire  :  but  not  knowipj,-,  as 
he  faid,  vhether  it  was  more  difagrecablr  for  him  to 
teach  or  for  the  boys  to  learn  the  grammar-rules,  and 
being  likewite  difyulled  at  the  iriatnunr  which  lie  re- 
ceived from  the  patron  of  the  fchool,  he  relinquifhed 
Pp  in 


(a)  Mrs  Piozzi  fays,  that  at  the  age  of  10  Johnfon's  mind  was  difturbed  by  fcruplcs  of  infidelity,  which 
preyed  upon  his  fpirits  and  made  him  very  uneafy,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  removed  by  tht  :'udv  of 
■Cretins  de  veritate.  &c.  This  account  of  the  early  ftate  of  Johnfon's  mind  with  reipedt  to  religion,  Mr  Bof- 
vell  icfieCis  to  turn  into  ridicule,  as  if  it  were  a  thmg  abfolutely  impofliblc  that  a  boy  of  10  ytar.s  C-.ould 
have  any  religious  iciuples.  He  fays,  that  Johnfon  became  inattentive  to  religion  at  nine  ;  talked,  but  did  not 
think  much,  againft  it  at  14  ;  and  was  firil  made  to  think  about  it  in  earneft  by  a  cafual  perufal  of  Lanv's  ferious 
call  to  the  unconverted,  which  he  had  taken  up  with  a  view  to  laugh  at  it.  That  it  is  not  common  for  boys 
of  to  to  have  iciuples  of  infidelity,  mult  be  granted  :  but  that  fome  have  had  them  (o  early,  the  writer  of  this 
article  knows  by  the  m.oft  complete  evidence;  and  if  that  be  admitted  of  Johnfon  which  has  been  true  of 
others,  Mrs  Piozzi's  narrative  is  natural,  and  honourable  to  him  of  whom  it  is  written.  But  that  a  melan- 
choly perfon  fhould  talk  without  thinking  againft  religion,  or  that  he  (liould  think  againll  it  with  a  difpofi  ion  to 
laughter,  and  not  be  at  the  tmie  a  tt.nfirmed  ciLfi,  is  in  itielf  ft  extrcnicly  incredible,  that  we  taniiot  help 
lulptfilng  Mr  Bofwcll  to  have  on  this  occafion  n  'Ibken  'he  wfci  of  his  pnat  friend.  "  Law's  ferious  tall" 
18  a  very  good  bock  ;  but  furely  it  is  not  fo  well  aCaptid  to  car'y  eunviflu  i  10  •<  ieafonif;g  mind  :>  Grolius  de 
"veritaie. jaxid  there  is  in  Mr  Bofwell's  two  volumes  fufficieut -evidence  that  Johnfon  was  of  our  opraion. 
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Johnfon.  in  a  few  months  a  fituation  which  he  ever  afterwards 
'""""V"-^  recoUefted  with  horror.  Being  thus  again  without  any- 
fixed  employment,  and  with  very  little  money  in  his 
pocket,  he  trandated  Lobo's  voyage  to  Abyfiinia,  for 
the  trifling  fum,  it  is  faid,  of  live  guineas,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  a  bookfcller  in  Birmingham.  This  was 
the  firll  attempt  which  it  is  certain  he  made  to  pro- 
cure pecuniary  affiftance  by  means  of  his  pen  ;  and  it 
mult  have  held  forth  very  little  encouragement  to  his 
commencing  author  by  profefTion. 

In  1735,  being  then  in  his  26th  year,  he  married 
Mrs  Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer  in  Birmingham  ; 
■whofe  age  was  almoll  double  his  ;  whofe  external  form, 
according  to  Garrick  and  others,  had  never  been  cap- 
tivating ;  and  wliofe  fortune  amounted  to  hardly  800I. 
'  That  (he  had  a  fuperiority  of  underftanding  and  talents 

is  extremely  probable,  both  becaufe  (he  certainly  infpired 
him  with  a  more  than  ordinary  paffion,  and  becaufe 
(he  was  herfelf  lo  delighted  with  the  charms  of  his  con- 
verfation  as  to  overlook  his  external  difadvantages, 
which  were  many  and  great.  He  now  fct  up  a  private 
academy;  for  which  purpofe  he  hired  a  large  houfe 
well  fituated  near  his  native  city  :  but  his  name  having 
then  nothing  of  that  celebrity  which  afterwards  com- 
manded the  attention  and  refpeft  of  mankind,  this  un- 
dertaking did  not  fucceed.  The  only  pupils  who  are 
known  to  have  been  placed  under  his  care,  were  the 
celebrated  David  Garrick,  his  brother  George  Ganick, 
and  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune  whole  name  was 
Offely.  He  kept  his  academy  only  a  year  and  a  half; 
and  it  v/as  during  that  time  that  he  conftrufted  the 
plan  and  wrote  a  great  part  of  his  tragedy  of  Irene. 

The  refpcftable  charadler  of  his  parents  and  his 
own  merit  had  fecured  him  a  kind  reception  in  the  bed 
families  at  Lichfield  ;  and  he  was  particularly  dillin- 
guifned  by  Mr  Walmfley  regifter  of  the  ecclefiallical 
court,  a  man  of  great  worth  and  of  very  extenlive  and 
Tarious  erudition.  That  gentleman,  upon  hearing  part 
of  Irene  read,  thought  fo  highly  of  Johnfon's  abilities 
as  a  dramatic  writer,  that  he  advifed  him  by  all  means 
to  finifh  the  tragedy  and  produce  it  on  the  llage.  To 
men  of  genius  the  llage  holds  forth  temptations  almoll 
refiftlefs.  The  profits  arifing  from  a  tragedy,  including 
the  reprefentation  and  printing  of  it,  and  the  connec- 
tions which  it  fometimcs  enables  the  author  to  form, 
were  in  Johnfon's  imagination  ineftimable.  Flattered, 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  with  thefe  hopes,  he  ftt  out  fonie 
time  in  the  year  1737  with  his  pupil  David  Garrick 
for  London,  leaving  Mrs  Johnfon  to  take  care  of  the 
houfe  and  the  wreck  of  her  fortune.  The  two  adven- 
turers carried  with  them  from  Mr  Walmfley  an  eatneft 
recommendation  to  the  reverend  Mr  Colfon,  then  ma- 
iler of  an  academy,  and  afterwards  Lucafian  profeffor 
of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  ;  but 
from  that  gentleman  it  does  not  appear  that  Johnfon 
found  either  protcftion  or  encouragement. 

How  he  fpcnt  his  time  upon  his  firft  going  lo  Lon- 
don is  not  particularly  known.  His  tragedy  was  refufed 
by  the  managers  of  that  day  ;  and  for  fome  years  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  feems  to  have  been  his  principal 
relource  for  employment  and  fupport.  To  enumerate 
his  various  communications  to  that  far-famed  mifcellany, 
would  extend  this  article  beyond  the  limits  which  we 
can  afTorJ.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  his  connexion  with 
Cave  the  proprietor  became  very  clofe;  that  he  wrote 
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prefaces,  eflays,  reviews  of  books,  and  poems ;  and  John 
that  he  was  occafionally  employed  in  correfting  the*~~^ 
papers  written  by  other  correfpondents.  When  the 
complaints  of  the  nation  againft  the  adminiftration  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  became  loud,  and  a  motion  was 
made,  February  13th  1 740-1,  to  remove  him  from 
his  majelly's  counfels  for-ever,  Johnfon  was  pitched 
upon  by  Cave  to  write  what  was  in  the  Magazine  en- 
titled Debates  in  the  Senate  of  LilUput,  but  was  under- 
ftood  to  be  the  fpeeches  of  the  moll  eminent  members 
in  both  houfes  of  parliament.  Thefe  orations,  which 
Induced  Voltaire  to  compare  Britifh  with  ancient  elo- 
quence, were  hatlily  flietched  by  Johnfon  while  he  was 
not  yet  32  years  old,  while  he  was  little  acquainted 
with  life,  while  he  was  ftruggling  not  for  dillinftion 
but  for  exillence.  Perhaps  in  none  of  his  writings  has 
he  given  a  more  confpicuous  proof  of  a  mind  prompt 
and  vigorous  almoft  beyond  conception  :  for  they  were 
compofed  from  fcanty  notes  taken  by  illiterate  perfons 
employed  to  attend  in  both  houfes ;  and  fometimes  he 
had  nothing  communicated  to  him  but  the  names  of 
the  feveral  fpeakers,  and  the  part  which  they  took  in 
the  debate. 

His  feparate  publications  which  at  this  time  attraft- 
ed  the  greateft  notice  were,  "  London,  a  Poem  in  imi- 
tation of  Juvenal's  third  Satire  ;"  "  Marmor  Norfoki- 
enfe,  or  an  EfTay  on  an  ancient  prophetical  Infcriptioiv 
in  Monklfh  Rhyme,  lately  difcovered  near  Lynne  in 
Norfolk  ;"  and  "  A  complete  Vindication  of  the  Li- 
Cenfers  of  the  Stage  from  the  malicious  and  fcandalous 
afpcrfions  of  Mr  Brook  author  of  Guftavus  Vafa." 
The  poem,  which  was  publithed  1738  by  Dofley, 
is,  univerfally  known  and  admired  as  the  moll  fpirited 
inRance  in  the  Englilh  language  of  ancient  fentiments 
adapted  to  modern  topics.  Pope,  who  then  filled  the 
poetical  throne  without  a  rival,  being  informed  that 
the  author's  name  was  Johnfon,  and  that  he  was  an 
obfcure  perfon,  replied,  "  he  will  foon  be  deterre." 
The  other  two  pamphlets,  which  were  publilhed  in 
1739,  are  filled  with  keen  fatire  on  the  government: 
and  though  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  thought  fit  to  de- 
clare that  they  difplay  neither  learning  nor  wit,  Pope 
was  of  a  different  opinion  ;  for  in  a  note  of  his  pre-" 
ferved  by  Mr  Bofwell,  he  fays,  thA  "  the  whole  of  the 
Norfolk  prophecy  is  very  humorous." 

Mrs  Johnfon,  who  went  to  London  foon  after  her 
hufband,  now  lived  fometimes  in  one  place  and  fome- 
times in  another,  fometimes  in  the  city  and  fometimes 
at  Greenwich  :  but  Johnfon  himfelf  was  oftener  to  be 
found  at  St  John's  Gate,  where  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine was  publifhed,  than  in  his  own  lodgings.  It  was 
there  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Savage,  with 
whom  he  was  induced,  probably  by  the  fimilarily  of 
their  circumltances,  to  contraft  a  very  clofe  friend- 
fhip  ;  and  fuch  was  their  extreme  neceflities,  that  they 
have  often  wandered  whole  nights  in  the  flreet  for 
want  cf  money  to  procure  them  a  lodging.  In  one 
of  thefe  nofturnal  rambles,  when  their  dillrefs  was  al- 
moft Incredible,  fo  far  were  they  from  being  deprefled 
by  their  fituation,  that  in  high  fpirits  and  brimful  of 
patriotifm,  they  traverfed  St  James's  Square  for  fe- 
veral hours,  inveighed  againft  the  minifter;  and,  ag 
Johnfon  faid  in  ridicule  of  himfelf,  his  companion,  and 
all  fuch  patriots,  "  refolved  that  they  would  ftand  by 
their  country !"     la  1 744,  be  publiihed  the  life  of  his 
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nfon.  unfortunate  companion  ;  a  work  which,  had  he  never 
v~~^  written  any  tiling  elfe,  would  have  placed  him  very- 
high  in  the  rank  of  authors  (b).  His  nariative  is  le 
markably  fmooth  and  well  difpofcd,  his  oblervations 
are  jult,  and  his  refledlions  difclofe  the  inmoft  recefles 
of  the  human  heart. 

In  1749,  when  Drury-Iane  theatre  was  opened  un- 
der the  management  of  Gairlck,  Jolinfon  wrote  a  pro- 
logue for  the  occafion  ;  which  for  ju!l  dramatic  criti- 
cifin  on  the  whole  range  of  the  Englifh  ftage,  as  well 
as  for  poetical  excellence,  is  confelfedly  unrivalled. 
But  this  year  is,  in  his  life,  dilliiiguiihcd  as  the  epoch 
when  his  arduous  and  important  work,  the  Diition- 
arv  of  the  Engliih  Language,  was  announced  to  the 
world  by  the  publication  of  its  plan"  or  profpeftus, 
addieffeJ  to  the  earl  of  Chellerfitld.  From  that  noble- 
man Johnfon  was  certainly  ltd  to  expeft  patronage 
and  enco\ira'fcm;  nt ;  and  it  fi^ems  to  be  equiily  cer- 
tain that  his  lorddiip  expefted,  when  the  book  ihould 
be  publilhed,  to  be  honoured  with  the  dedication. 
'  The  expectations  of  both  were  difappointcd.  Lord 
Cheftt-rtield,  after  feeing  ilie  lexicographer  once  or 
twice,  fuflered  him  to  be  repulfed  from  his  door :  but 
afterwards  thinking  to  conciliate  him  when  the  work 
was  upon  the  eve  of  publication,  he  wrote  two  papers 
in  "The  Woild,"  warmly  recommending  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. This  artifice  was  ften  through  ;  and  Johnfon,  in 
verj'  polite  language,  rejcfted  his  Lordfhip's  advances, 
letting  him  know,  that  he  was  unwilling  the  public 
fhould  confider  him  as  owing  to  a  patron  that  which 
Providence  had  enabled  him  to  do  for  hlmfelf.  This 
great  and  laborious  work  its  author  expedted  to  com 
plete  in  three  years :  but  he  was  certainly  employed 
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upon  it  fcven  ;  for  we  know  that  it  was  begun  in  1747,  Johnfon. 
aiid  the  lall  (heel  wis  fent  to  the  prefs  in  t.iie  end  of  — v— ' 
the  year  1754.  When  we  confidei  the  nature  of  the 
undei  taking,  it  is  indeed  altonifhing  that  it  was  finifh- 
ed  fo  foon,  fmce  it  was  written,  33  he  fays,  "  with 
little  afillhince  of  the  learned,  and  without  any  pa- 
tronage of  the  great ;  not  in  the  foft  obfcurities  of  re- 
tirement, or  under  the  (helter  of  academic  bowers,  but 
amidll  inconvenience  and  diftraftion,  in  ficknefs  and 
in  forrow."  The  forrow.to  which  he  here  alludes,  is 
probably  that  which  he  felt  for  the  lofs;  of  his  wife, 
who  died  on  the  17th  of  March  O.  S.  1752,  and  whom 
he  continued  to  lament  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  Diftionary  did  not  occupy  his  whole  time: 
for  while  he  was  pufliing  It  forward,  he  fitted  his  Tra- 
gedy for  the  llage  ;  wrote  the  lives  of  feveral  eminent 
men  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  ;  pub!i{hed  an  Imi- 
tation of  the  loth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  intitled  "  The 
Vanity  of  human  Wiflies;"  and  began  and  finidied 
"  The  Rambler."  Ihis  laft  work  is  fo  well  known, 
that  it  is  hjrd!y  ntceffary  to  fay  that  it  was  a  periodi- 
cal paper,  publifhed  twice  a-wcek,  from  the  20th  of 
March  1750  to  the  t4th  of  March  1752  inclufive  : 
but  to  give  our  readers  fome  notion  of  the  vigour  and 
promptitude  of  the  author's  mind,  it  mav  not  be  im- 
proper to  obferve,  that  notwithftanding  the  feverity 
of  his  other  labours,  all  the  afiiflance  which  he  re- 
ceived does  not  amount  to  five  papers  ;  and  that  many 
of  the  mod  mallei ly  of  thofe  unequalled  efTays  were 
written  on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  and  never  feen  en- 
tire by  the  author  till  they  returned  to  him  from  the 
preis  (c). 

Soon  after  the  Rambler  was  concluded,  Dr  Hawkef- 
P  P    2  worth 


(b)  From  the  merit  of  this  work  Mr  BofwcU  has  endeavoured  to"  detraft,  by  infinuating,  that  the  perfon 
called  Rkhard  Savage  was  an  impottor,  and  not  the  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rivers  and  the  countefs  of  Macclesfield. 
See  our  account  of  Savage. 

(c)  The  (lyle  of  the  Rambler  has  been  much  praifed  and  much  cenfured,  fometimes  perhaps  by  men  who 
paid  little  attention  to  the  author's  views.  It  has  been  compared  with  the  ifyle  of  Addifon  •  to  which  it  is 
thought  fuperior  by  fome,  and  inferior  by  others.  Its  defefts  have  been  petulantly  caricatured,  and  its  merits 
unduly  exalted.  To  attempt  a  defence  of  all  the  words  in  it  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  would  be  in 
vain  ;  for  though  many  of  them  are  elegant  and  expredive,  others  are  harfh,  and  do  not  eafily  afiimilate  with 
the  Englifh  idiom.  But  it  would  be  as  eafy  to  defeml  the  ufe  of  Johnfon's  words  as  the  flrufture  of  all  Ad- 
difon's  fentences  ;  for  though  many  of  thefe  are  cxquifiteiy  beautiful,  it  muft  be  confefied  that  others  are 
feeble,  and  offend  at  once  the  ear  and  the  mind.  An  ingenious  elHyift  fays,  that  in  the  Rambler  "the  conftant 
recurrence  of  fentences  in  the  form  of  what  have  been  called  triplets,  is  difgufting  to  all  readers  "  The  recurrence 
is  indeed  very  frequent  ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  conllant,   nor  we  hope  always  difgufting :   and  as  what  he  calls 


periods  fo  frequently  recurring;  but  he  who  reads  only  one  paper  in  the  day,  will  experience  nothino-  of  this 
■wearinefs.  For  purpofes  merely  didaftic,  when  fomcthing  is  to  be  told  that  was  not  known  before,  Addifoii's 
ftyle  is  certainly  preferable  to  Johnfon's,  and  Swift's  is  preferable  to  both  :  but  the  quellion  is.  Which  of  them 
makes  the  beft  provifion  againll  that  inattention  by  whicii  known  truths  are  fuffered  to  lie  net^lefted  ?  There  are 
Tery  few  moral  truths  in  the  Sptdlator  or  in  the  Rambler  of  which  the  reader  can  be  totally  ignorant  ;  but 
there  are  many  which  may  liavr  little  influence  on  his  conduft,  becaufe  they  are  feldom  the  obieds  of  his 
thought.  If  this  be  fo,  that  rtylr  fhould  be  confidcied  as  bell  which  moft  roufes  the  attention,  and  imprefles 
deepell  in  the  mind  the  fentiments  of  the  author  :  and  therefore,  to  decide  between  the  ilyle  of  Addifon  and 
that  of  Jchnfon,  the  reader  flould  compare  the  effeits  of  each  upon  his  own  memory  and  imagination,  and 
give  the  preference  ti  that  which  leaves  the  moft  lading  impreflion.  But  it  is  faid  that  Johnfon  hiinfelf  mull 
have  recognized  the  fault  of  perpetual  triplets  in  his  ftyle,  fince  they  aie  by  no  means  frequent  in  his  laft  pro- 
duflions.  Is  this  a  fair  liate  oi  the  cafe  .'  i-iis  lail  produftion  was  "  the  Lives  of  the  Britiih  Poets,"  of  which 
a  great  part  confifts  of  the  narration  of  fads }  and  fuch  a  narration  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Rambler  would  be  ridi- 

culous. 
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Jolinron.    worth  projei&ed   "  The    Adventurer"    upon   a  fimi- 
'*      »  lar  plan  ;   and  by  the  alTillance  of  friends  he  was  en- 

abled to  carry  it  on  with  almoft.  equal  merit.  For  a 
fhort  time,  indeed,  it  was  the  molt  popular  work  of 
the  two;  and  the  papers  with  the  fignature  T,  v/hich 
are  confefTedly  the  moit  fplendid  in  the  whole  collec- 
tion, are  now  known  to  have  been  commiinicat';d  by 
Johnfon,  who  received  for  each  the  fum  of  two: 
guineas.  This  was  double  the  price  for  which  he  fold 
fermoiisto  fuch  clergymen  as  either  would  rrot  or  could 
not  compafe  their  own  dlfcourfts  ;  and  of  fermon- 
writing  he  feani3  to  have  made  a  kind  of  trade. 

Though  he  had  exhaulled,  during  the  time  that  he 
was  employed  on  the  Dictionary,  more  than  the  fum 
for  which  the  bookfellers  had  baiirained  for  the  copy  ; 
yet  by  means  of  the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  fermons,  and 
other  produftions  of  his  pen,  he  now  found  himftlf 
in  greater  affluence  than  ho  had  ever  been  before;  and 
as  the  powers  of  his  mind,  diftended  by  long  and  fevcre 
exercife,  required  relaxation  to  reftore  them  to  their  pro- 
per lone,  he  appears  to  have  done  little  or  nothing  from 
the  clofing  of  the  Adventurer  till  the  year  1  756,  when 
he  fubmitted  to  the  office  of  reviewer  in  the  Literary 
Magazine.  Of  his  reviews  by  far  the  moll  valuable  is 
thatof  Soame  Jtiinyns's  "Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Origin  of  Evil."  Never  were  wit  and  metaphys- 
eal acutcnefs  more  cloftly  united  than  in  that  criticifm, 
which  expofes  the  weakncfs  and  holds  up  to  contempt 
the  reafonings  of  thofe  vain  mortals,  who  prefumptu- 
oufly  attempt  to  grafp  the  fcak  of  exiftence,  and  to 
form  plans  of  condudfor  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe. 
But  thefurnilhing  of  magazines, reviews, and  even  news- 
papers with  literary  intelligence,  and  authors  of  books 
with  dedications  and  prefaces,  was  confidered  as  an 
employment  unworthy  of  Johnfon.  It  was  therefore 
propofed  by  the  bookfellers  that  he  fhould  give  a  new 
•edition  of  the  dramas  of  Shakcfpeare  ;  a  work  which 
he  had  projcfted  many  years  before,  and  of  which  he 
had  publifhed  a  fpecimen  which  was  commended  by 
Warburton.  When  one  of  his  friends  exprcfTed  a  hope 
that  this  employment  would  furnifli  him  with  amufe- 
ment  and  add  to  his  fame,  he  replied,  "  I  look  upon  it 
as  I  did  upon  the  Diftionary  ;  it  is  all  work  ;  and  my 
inducement  to  it  is  not  love  or  defire  of  fame,  but  the 
want  of  money,  which  is  the  only  motive  to  writing 
that  I  know  of."  He  ilFued  propofals,  however,  of 
cgnfiderable  length;  in  which  he  ihowcd  that  he  knew 
perfeflly  what  a  variety  of  refearch  fuch  an  undertakmg 
required  :  but  his  indolence  prevented  him  from  pur- 
fuing  it  with  dihgence,  and  it  was  not  publiflied  till 
many  years  afterwards. 

On  the  1 5th  of  April  1 75R  he  began  a  new  periodi- 
cal paper  intitled  "  The  Idler,"  which  came  out  every 
Saturday  in  a  weekly  newfpaper,  called  "  theUniver- 
fal  Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gazette,"  publifhqd  by  Ntiu- 
herry.  Of  thcfe  efTays,  which  were  continued  till  the 
5th  of  April  1 760,  many  were  written  as  hallily  as  an. 
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ordinary  letter;    and  one  in   particular  compofed'at 
Oxford   was   begun   only  half  an  hour  before  the  de-  - 
paiture    of    the    poll    which    carried    it   to   London. 
About  thistiriji  he  had  the  offer  of  a  living,  of  whicU-. 
he  might  have  rendered   himfelf  capable  by  entering 
into  orders.      It  was  a  reftory  in  a  jJcraiaut  country,  of, 
fuch  yearly  Viilue  as  would  have  betn  an  objetl  to  one 
in   much   better  circumftanceR ;  but  f^nllble,  as  it  is, 
fuppofed.of  the  afpcrity  of  his  tempi;r,  lit  declined  it,. 
faying,  "  I  have  not  the  requifites  for  the  ofEce,  and  I, 
cannot   in   my   confcicnce  {hear  the  llock  which  1  am 
unable  to  feed." 

In  the  month  of  January  17 59. his  mother  died  at- 
the  great  age  of  90;  an  event  which  deeply .lilcAed him,. 
and  gave  birth  io  the  4i(l  Idler,  in  which  he  l.inienls, 
that  "the  life  whicli  made  his  own  life  plealanl  was  at  an. 
end,  and  that  the  gate  of  death  w.'.s  (hut  upon  his  pro- 
fpecls."  Soon  aftt-rwards  he-  wrote  his  "  Rallel.jS; 
Prince  of  Abyfunia  ;"  that  with  the  profits  he  might 
defray  the  expence  of  his  mother's  funeral,  and  pay 
fome  debts  Ahich  flie  had  left.  He  told  ;i  friend,  that 
he  received  for  the  copy  lool.  and  25 1.  more  when  iti 
came  to  a  fecond  edition  ;  that  he  wrote  it  in  the 
evenings  of  one  week,  f=nt  it  to  the  prtfs  in  por- 
tions as  it  was  viritten,  and  had  never  lince  read  it- 
over. 

Hitherto,  notwithflanding  his  various  publications^ 
he  was  poor,  and  obliged  to  provide  by  his  labour  for- 
the  wants  of  the  day  that  was  palling  over  him;  but, 
having  been  early  in  1762  rtprefented  to  the  king  as- 
a  very  learned  and  good  man  without  any. certain  pro-, 
vifion,  his  majelly  was  pleafed  to  grant  him  a  peniion, 
which  Lord  Bute,  then  firlt  minifter,  alTured  him  "  was, 
not  given  for  any  thing  which  he  was  to  do,  but  for 
what  he  held  already  done."  A  fixed  annuity  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  if  it  diminilhed  his  diftrefsj 
increafed  his  indolence  ;  for  as  he  conllantly  avowed 
that  he  had  no  other  motive  for  writing  than  to  gaii, 
money,  as  he  had  now  what  was  abundantly  fufficient 
for  all  his  purpofes,  as  he  delighted  in  converfaiion, 
and  was  vifited  and  admired  by  the  witty,  the  elegant^ 
and  the  learned,  very  little  cf  his  time  was  paft  ia 
folitary  ftudy.  Solitude  was  indeed  his  averCon  ;  and 
that  he  might  avoid  it  as  much  as  poffible,  Sir  Jofliua. 
Reynolds  and  he,  in  i  764,  inftituted  a  club,  which  ex-, 
illed  long  without  a  name,  but  was  afterwards  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Literary  Club.  It  confilled  of  fomt 
of  the  moft  enhghtened  men  of  the  age,  who  met  at 
the  Turk's  Head  in  Gerard-ftreet  Soho  one  evening 
in  every,  week  at  feven,  and  till  a  late  hour  enjoyed 
"  the  feaft  of  reafon  and  the  flow  of  foul," 

In  1765,  when  Johnfon  was  more  than  ufually  op- 
prefFed  with  conlliliuional  melancholy,  he  was  fortu- 
nately introduced  into  the  family  of  Mr  Thrale,  one. 
of  the  moft  eminent  brewers  in  England,  and  rnembet 
of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Southwark  :  and  it 
is  but  jullice  to  acknowledge,  that  to  the  alMance 

which 
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culous.  Cicero's  orations  are  univerfally  admired;  but  if  Csefar's  commentaries  had  been  written  in  that  ftyle, 
who  would  have  read  them  I  When  Johnfon  in  his  bi  graphy  has  any  important  truth  to  enforce,  he  generalljr 
employs  the  rounded  and  vigorous  periods  of  the  Rambler  ;  but  in  the  bare  narration  he  ufes  a  firapler  Ityle,  and 
that  as  well  iu  the  life  of  Savage,  which  was  wiittcn  at  an  early  period,  as  in  the  lives  of  thofe  which  were 
written  latcit.  It  is  not,  however,  vtry  prudent  in  an  ordinary  writer  to  attempt  a  clofe  imitation  of  tlie  ftyls 
cf  the  Rambler  j  for  Johnfon's  vigorous  periods  are  fitted  only  to  the  weight  of  Johafon's  thoughta, 
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which  Mr  and  Mrs  Thiale  gave  him,  to  the  fhelter 
which  their  houfe  afforded  him  for  16  or  17  years, 
and  to  the  pains  which  they  took  to  foothe  or  reprefs 
his  uneafy  fancies,  the  pubh'c  is  probably  indebted  for 
fome  of  the  moll  mallerly  aa  well  as  moll  popular 
works  which  he  ever  produced.  At  length,  in  the 
October  of  this  year,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  edition 
of  Shakcfpcarc,  vvhicli  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  pre- 
face, where  the  excellencies  and  dcfetls  of  that  im- 
mortal bardaie  difplayed  with  fuch  judgment,  as  mull 
pleaic  every  man  whofe  talle  is  not  regulated  by  the 
llandard  of  faihion  or  national  prejudice.  In  1767 
he  was  honoured  by  a  private  converfation  with  the 
king  in  the  library  at  the  queen's  houfe  :  and  two 
years  afterwards,  upon  the  eltablifliment  of  the  royal 
academy  of  painting,  fculpture,  &c  he  was  nominated 
profelTor  of  ancient  literature  ;  an  ofRce  merely  ho- 
norary, and  ronftried  on  him,  as  is  fuppoftd,  at  the 
recommendation  of  his  friend  the  prelident. 

In  the  variety  of  fubjefts  on  which  he  had  hitherto 
exercilcd  his  pen,  he  had  forborne,  fmce  the  admini- 
firation  of  Sir  Robert  W.dpole,  to  meddle  with  the 
difpiitts  if  contending  factions  ;  but  having  feen  with 
indignation  the  methods  which,  in  the  bufinefs  of  Mr 
Wilkes,  were  taken  to  woik  upon  the  populace,  he 
publifhed  in  1 770  a  pamphlet,  intitled  "The  Falfe 
Alarm  ;"  in  which  he  afierts,  and  labours  to  prove  by  a 
variety  of  arguments  founded  oti  precedents,  that  the 
expulfion  of  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is 
equivalent  to  exclufion,  and  that  no  fuch  calamity  as 
the  fubveiiion  of  the  conllitution  was  to  be  feared  from 
an  aft  warranted  by  ufage,  which  is  the  law  of  par- 
liament. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  principles 
maintained  in  this  publication,  it  unquellionably.  con- 
tains much  wit  and  much  argument,  exprtffi  d  in  the 
author's  bed  ftyle  of  compofuion  ;  and  yet  it  is  known 
to  have  been  written  between  eight  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nefday  night  and  twelve  o'clock  on  the  Thurfday 
night,  when  it  was  read  to  Mr  Thrale  upon  his  co- 
ming from  the  houfe  of  commons.  In  1771  he  pub- 
ILflied  another  political  pamphlet,  intitled,  «'  Thoughts 
on  the  late  tranfadions  refpedling  Falkland's  Idands;" 
in  which  he  attacked  Junius  :  an^  he  ever  afterwards 
delighted  himfelf  with^ithe  thought  of  having  dtftroyed 
that  able  writer,  whom  he  certainly  furpalTed  in  ner- 
.  vous  language  and  pointed  ridicule. 

In  1773  he  vifited  with  Mr  Bofwell  fome  of  the 
mod  confiderable  of  the  Hebrides  or  Weftern  Iflands 
of  Scotland,  and  publilhed  an  account  of  his  journey 
in  a  volume  which  abounds  in  extenfive  philofophical 
views  of  focitty,  ingenious  fentiments,  and  lively  de- 
fcription,  but  which  offended  many  perfons  by  the 
violent  attack  which  it  made  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  poems  attributed  to  OfGan.  For  the  degree  of 
offence  that  was  taken,  the  book  tan  hardly  be  thought 
to  contain  a  fufficient  rcafon  :  if  the  antiquity  of  thefe 
poems  be  yet  doubted,  it  is  owing  more  to  the  con- 
dudl  of  their  editor  than  to  the  violence  of  Johnfon. 
lo  1774,  the  parliam.ent  being  diflblved,  he  addrefled 
to  the  eleftors  of  Great  Britain  a  pamphlet,  intitled 
"  The  Patriot ;"  of  which  the  dcfign  was  to  guard 
them  from  impoCtion,  and  teach  them  to  diftinguilh 
true  from  falfe  patriotifm.  In  1775  he  publifhed 
"-  Taxation  no  tyranny  ;  in  anfwer  to  the  refolutions 
and  addrefc  of  the  American  Congrefs."      la  this 
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performance  his  admirer  Mr  Bofwell  cannot,  he  fays,  Jnhnron. 
perceive  that  ability  of  argument  or  that  felicity  of  ex-  ' 
prefTion  for  which  on  other  occalions  Johnfon  was  fo 
eminent.  This  is  a  lingular  criticifm.  To  the  afTumed 
principle  upon  which  the  reafoning  of  the  pamphlet 
rells  many  have  objected,  and  perhaps  their  objec- 
tions are  well  foun^ied  ;  but  if  it  be  admitted  that 
"  the  Supreme  Power  of  every  community  has  the 
right  of  requiring  from  all  its  fuhjetls  fuch  contribu- 
tions as  are  necelTaiy  to  the  public  fafety  or  public 
profperity,"  it  will  be  found  a  very  difficult  taflc  to 
break  the  chain  of  arglunents  by  which  it  is  proved 
that  the  Britiih  parliament  had  a  right  to  tax  the  Ame- 
ricans. As-  to  the  exprefwn  of  the  pamphlet,  the 
reader,  who  adopts  the  maxim  recorded  in  the  "  Jour- 
nal of  a  tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  that  a  controvertilt 
"  ought  not  to  ftrike  foft  in  battle,"  mull  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  uncommonly  happy,  and  that  the  whole 
performance  is  one  of  the  moll  brilliant  as  well  as  moll 
correCl  pieces  of  compofition  that  ever  fell  from  thi 
pen  of  its  author.  Thefe  efTays  drew  upon  hira  nu- 
merous attacks,  all  of  which  he  heartily  defpiled ;  for 
though  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  "  A  letter  addrefled 
to  Dr  Samuel  Johnfon  occalioned  by  his  political  pub- 
lications," gave  him  great  uneafinefs,  the  contiary  is  - 
manifeft,  from  his  having,  after  the  appearance  of  that 
letter,  collefted  them  into  a  volume  with  the  title  of 
"  Political  Trafts  by  the  author  of  the  Rambler." 
In  1765  Trinity  CoUegeDublin  had  created  him  LL.D. 
by  diploma,  and  he  now  received  the  fame  honour 
from  the  Univerlity  of  Oxford ;  an  honour  with 
which,  though  he  did  not  boaft  of  it,  he  was  highly 
gratified.  In  1777  he  was  induced,  by  a  cafe  of  a 
very  extras  rdi nary  nature,  to  exercife  that  humanity 
which  in  him  was  obedient  to  every  call.  Dr  William 
Dodd,  a  clergyman,  uiider  fentence  of  death  for  the  ' 
crime  of  forgery,  found  means  to  inteieil  Johnfon  iu 
his  behalf,  and  procured  fr.  m  him  two  of  the  moft 
energetic  compohtions  of  the  kind  ever  feen;  the  one 
a  pe;ition  from  himfelf  to  the  king,  the  other  a  like 
addrefs  fi  om  his  wife  to  the  queen.  Thefe  petitions 
failed  of  fuccefs. 

The  principal  bookfellers  in  London  having  deter- 
mined to  publifh  a  body  of  Englifh  poetry,  Johnfoti 
was  prevailed  upon  to  write  the  lives  of  the  pcet?,  and 
give  a  character  of  the  works  of  each.  This  talk  he 
undertook  with  alacrity,  and  executed  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  mull  convince  every  competent  reader,  that 
as  a  biographer  and  a  critic,  no  nation  can  produce 
his  equal.  The  work  was  publilhed  in  ten  fmall  vo- 
lumes, of  which  the  firil  four  came  abroad  1778,  and 
the  others  in  1781.  While  the  world  in  general  was 
filled  with  admiration  of  the  llupendous  powers  of  that 
man,  who  at  the  age  of  feventy  two,  and  labouring 
under  a  complication  of  difeafes,  could  produce  3 
work  which  difplays  fo  much  genius  and  fo  much 
learning  ;  there  were  narrow  circles  in  which  prejudice 
and  refentment  were  foftered,  and  whence  attacks  of 
different  forts  iffued  againfl  him.  Thefe  gave  him  not 
the  fmalkft  dillurbance..  When  told  of  the  fecbiej 
though  fhrill,  outcry  that  had  been  raifed,  he  faid— 
♦'  Sir,  I  confidered  myfelf  as  entrullcd  with  a  certain 
portion  of  truth.  I  have  given  my  opinion  fincercly  5 
let  them  fhow  where  they  think  me  wrong." 

He  had  hardly  begun  to  reap,  the  laurels  gained  by  » 
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Ji/hnfon.  this  performance,  when  death  deprived  him  of  Mr 
/■""'  Thrale,  in  whofe  houfe  he  had  enjoyed  the  mofl  com- 
fortable hours  of  his  Hfe  ;  but  it  abated  not  in  John- 
fon  that  care  for  the  interefts  of  thofe  whom  his  friend 
had  left  behind  him,  which  he  thought  himfelf  bound 
to  cherifh,  both  in  duly  as  one  of  tlie  executors  of  his 
will,  and  from  the  nobler  principle  of  gratitude.  On 
this  account,  his  vifits  to  Streatham,  Mr  Thralc's  vil- 
la, were  for  fome  time  after  his  death  regularly  made 
on  Monday  and  protraifted  till  Saturday,  as  they  had 
been  during  his  life  ;  but  they  foon  became  lefs  and 
lefs  frtqiitiit,  and  he  Itudloijfly  avoided  the  mention  of 
the  pljce  or  the  family.  Mrs  Thiale,  now  Piozzi,  fays 
indeed,  that  "  it  giew  txtremely  perplexing  and  diffi- 
cult to  live  in  the  houfe  with  him  when  the  mafter 
of  it  was  no  more  ;  becaufe  his  diflikes  grew  capricious, 
and  he  could  fcarce  bear  to  have  any  body  come  to  the 
houfe  whom  it  was  abfolutely  neccflary  for  her  to  fee." 
The  perfon  whom  Hie  thought  it  molt  neceflary  for  her 
to  fee  may  perhaps  be  giitfTed  at  without  any  fupcrior 
fhare  of  fagacity  j  and  if  thele  were  the  vifits  which 
Johnfon  could  not  bear,  we  are  fo  far  from  thinking  his 
diflikes  capricious,  though  they  may  have  been  per- 
plexing, that  if  he  had  adted  otherwifc,  we  fliould 
have  blamed  him  for  want  of  gratitude  to  the  friend 
whofe  "  face  for  fifteen  years  had  never  been  turned 
upon  him  but  with  rtfpec^t  or  benignity." 

About  the  middle  of  June  1783  his  conftitution 
fuftaintd  a  feverer  fliock  than  it  had  ever  before  felt, 
by  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy;  fo  fudden  and  fo  violent,  that 
it  awakened  him  out  of  a  f  ;und  fleep,  and  rendered 
him  for  a  fliort  time  fpeechlefs  As  ufual,  his  recourfe 
under  this  sfflidlion  was  to  piety,  which  in  him  was 
conflant,  fincere,  and  fervent.  He  tried  to  repeat  the 
Lord's  prayer  fivft  in  Englilh,  then  in  Latin,  and  af- 
terwards in  Greek  ;  but  fucceeded  only  in  the  laft  at- 
tempt; immediately  after  which  he  was  again  deprived 
of  the  power  of  articulation.  From  this  alarming  at- 
tack he  recovered  with  wonderful  quickuci's,  hut  it 
left  behind  it  fome  prtfages  of  an  hydropic  afftition  ; 
and  he  was  foon  afterwards  feized  with  a  fpafmodic 
aftlima  of  fuch  violence  that  he  was  confined  to  the 
houfe  in  great  pain,  while  his  dropfy  increafed  not- 
withftanding  all  the  cfTorts  of  the  molt  eminent  phyfi- 
cians  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  He  had,  however, 
fuch  an  interval  of  eafe  as  enabled  him  in  the  fummer 
1784  to  vllit  his  friends  at  Oxford,  Lichfield,  and 
Afiibourne  in  Dtrbyfhire.  The  Romifli  religion  be- 
ing introduced  one  day  as  the  topic  of  converfation 
when  he  was  in  the  houfe  of  Dr  Adams,  Johnfon 
faid,  "  If  you  join  the  papifts  externally,  they  will  not 
interrogate  you  flriftly  ab  to  your  belief  in  their  tenets. 
No  retifoning  papUt  believes  every  article  of  their  faith. 
There  is  one  fide  on  which  a  good  man  might  be  per- 
fuaded  10  embrace  it.  A  good  man  of  a  timorous 
difpofition,  in  great  doubt  of  his  acceptance  with 
God,  and  pretty  crtdulou^,  might  be  glad  of  a  church 
where  there  are  fo  many  helps  to  go  to  heaven.  I 
woidd  be  a  papilt  if  I  could.  I  have  fear  enough; 
but  an  obftinate  rationality  prevents  me.  I  fliall  ne- 
ver be  a  pjpilt  unlefs  on  the  near  approach  of  death, 
«f  which  I  tiave  very  great  terror." 

His  con  H  ant  dread  of  death  was  indeed  fo  great,  that 
it  aftoniflied  all  who  had  accefs  to  know  the  piety  of  his 
tmind  and  the  virtues  of  his  life.    Attempts  have  been 
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made  to  account  for  it  in  various  ways  ;  but  doubtlefa  Johnf 
that  is  the  true  account  which  is  given  in  the  0//j  Pa-  '""^ 
'driJa,  by  an  elegant  and  pious  writer,  who  now  adorns 
a  high  (tdtion  In  the  church  of  England.  "  That  he 
(hould  not  be  confcious  of  the  abilities  with  which 
Providence  had  bleifed  him,  was  impolTible.  He  felt 
his  own  powers  ;  he  felt  what  he  was  capable  of  ha- 
ving performed  ;  and  he  faw  (.how  little,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  he  had  performed.  Hence  his  apprehenfion 
on  the  near  profpcdl  of  the  account  to  be  made,  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  conllitutional  and  morbid  me- 
lancholy, which  often  excluded  from  his  fight  the 
bright  beams  of  divine  mercy."  This,  however,  was 
the  cafe  only  while  death  was  approaching  from  fome 
diftitnce.  From  the  time  that  he  was  certain  it  was  near, 
all  his  fears  were  calmed  ;  and  he  died  on  the  1  3th  of 
December  1784,  full  of  relignation,  ftrengthened  by 
faith,   and  joyful  in  hope. 

For  a  jull  chai after  of  this  great  man  our  limits  af- 
ford n'jt  room:  we  mult  therefore  content  ourfelvfts  with 
laying  before  our  readers  a  very  (hort  flcttch.  His  Itatuie 
was  tall,  his  limbs  were  large,  his  ftrength  was  more 
than  common,  and  his  activity  in  early  life  had  been 
greater  than  fuch  a  form  gave  reafon  to'expeft  :  but 
he  was  fubjedl  to  an  infirmity  of  the  convulfive  kind, 
refcmbling  tiie  diftemper  called  St  Vitus's  dancc  ;  and 
he  had  the  feeds  of  fo  many  difeafes  foivn  in  his  con- 
ftitution, that  a  ftiort  time  before  his  death  he  declared 
that  he  hardly  remembered  to  have  pafftd  one  day 
wholly  free  from  pain.  He  poffclfcd  very  extraoidi- 
nary  powers  ot  underltandinn  ;  which  were  much  cul- 
tivated by  reading,  and  ftili  more  by  meditation  and 
reflv'ftion.  His  memory  was  remarkably  retentive, 
his  imagination  uncommonly  vigorous,  and  his  judg- 
ment keen  and  penetrating.  He  read  with  great  ra- 
pidity, retained  with  wonderful  exactnefs  what  he  fo 
eafily  collefted,  and  pofftifed  the  power  of  reducing 
to  order  and  fyftem  the  fcdtterei  hints  on  any  fubjeft 
which  he  had  gathered  fiom  different  books.  It  would 
not  perhaps  be  fafe  to  claim  for  him  the  higheft  place, 
among  his  contemporaries,  in  nviy Jingle  department  of 
literature  ;  but,  to  ufe  one  of  his  own  expreffions, 
he  brought  more  mmd  to  every  fubjeft,  and  had  a 
greater  variety  of  knowledge  ready  for  all  occafions, 
than  any  other  man  that  could  be  eallly  named. 
Though  prone  to  fuptrltition,  he  was  in  all  other  re- 
fpefts  fo  remarkably  incredulous,  that  Hogarth  faid, 
while  Johnfon  firmly  believed  the  bible,  he  feemed  de- 
termined to  believe  nothing  but  the  bible.  Of  the 
importance  of  religion  he  had  a  ftrong  fenfe,  and  his 
zeal  for  its  interefls  were  always  awake,  fo  that  pro- 
fanenefs  of  every  kind  was  abafhed  in  his  pre.'ence. 
The  fame  eneigy  which  was  difplayed  in  his  literary 
produftions,  was  exhibited  alfo  in  his  converfatitm, 
which  was  various,  ftriking,  and  inltruftive  :  like  the 
fage  in  Raffclas,.  he  fpoke,  and  attention  watched  his 
lips  ;  he  leafoned,  and  conviftion  clofed  his  periods  : 
when  he  plcafed,  he  could  be  the  greateft  fophift  that 
ever  contended  in  the  lifts  of  declamation  ;  and  per- 
haps no  man  ever  equalled  him  in  nervous  and  pointed 
repartees.  His  v..racity  fiom  the  moft  trivial  to  the 
mofl  folemn  occafions,  was  ftrift  even  to  feverity :  he 
fcortied  to  embcllifh  a  ftory  with  fiftitious  circum- 
llances  j  for  what  is  not  a  reprefentatiim  of  reality,  he 
ufed  to  fay,  is  not  worthy  of  our  attention.    As  his 
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iftoB.  purfe  and  his  hoiife  were  ever  open  to  the  indigent,  fo 
V""^  was  his  heart  tender  to  thofe  who  wanted  relief,  and 
his  foul  was  fufceptible  of  gratitude  and  every  kind 
imprtfiion.  He  had  a  rouglmefs  in  his  manner  which 
fubducd  the  faucy  and  terrified  the  meek:  but  it  was  only 
in  his  manner  ;  for  no  man  was  more  loved  than  John- 
fon  was  by  thofe  who  knew  him  ;  and  his  works  will 
be  read  with  veneration  for  their  author  as  long  as  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written  fhall  be  under- 
ftood. 

JOHNSTON,  or  Johnson  (John),  a  learned  divine^ 
born  in  1662  He  was  zealous  for  the  Revolution,  and 
preached  a  noted  fermon  at  Feverfham  on  the  occafion, 
from  the  words,  "  Remember  Lot's  wife  ;"  wherein  he 
fet  forth  the  great  danger  of  looking  back,  and  vindi- 
cated the  liturgy  againft  Mr  Baxter  and  others.  He 
publiflied  The  Clergyman's  Fade  Mccum,  and  A  Col- 
leSion  of  Ecclejiajlical  Laws  as  a  continuation  of  it  ; 
but  catching  the  infeftion  fpread  by  Dr  Sachaverel, 
he,  on  the  acceflion  of  Geo.  I.  to  the  amazement  of 
all  his  old  friends,  entertained  unfavourable  thoughts 
of  the  Proteftant  fucceflion,  and  refufed  to  read  the 
ufual  prayers  for  the  king.  Being  profecuted,  howe- 
ver, he  thought  proper  to  fubmit ;  and  died  vicar  of 
Cranbrook  in  Kent,  in  1725. 

Johnston  (Dr  Arthur),  was  born  at  Cadiieben, 
near  Aberdeen,  the  feat  of  his  anceftors,  and  pro- 
bably was  educated  at  Aberdeen,  as  he  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  higheft  dignity  in  that  univerfity. 
The  ftudy  he  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  was  that  of 
phyfic  ;  and  to  improve  himfelf  in  that  fcience,  he  tra- 
velled into  foreign  patts.  He  was  twice  at  Rome  ; 
but  the  chief  place  of  his  refidence  was  Padua,  in 
which  univerfity  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred 
on  him  in  1610,  as  appears  by  a  MS.  copy  of  verfts 
in  tlie  advocate's  library  in  Edinburgh.  After  lea- 
ving Padua,  he  travelled  through  the  reft  of  Italy,  and 
over  Germany,  Denmark,  England,  Holland,  and  o- 
ther  countries  ;  and  at  length  fettled  in  France  ;  where 
he  met  with  great  applaufc  as  a  Latin  poet.  He  lived 
there  20  years,  and  by  two  wives  had  13  children. 
After  24  years  abfence,  he  returned  into  Scotland  in 
1632.  It  appears  by  the  Council  Books  at  Edinburgh, 
that  the  Doctor  had  a  fuit  at  law  before  that  court 
about  that  time.  In  the  year  following,  it  is  very  well 
knov/n  that  Charles  I.  went  into  Scotland,  and  made 
bifhop  Laud,  then  with  him,  a  member  of  that  coun- 
cil :  and  by  this  accident,  it  is  probable,  that  acquain- 
tance began  between  the  doiftor  and  that  prelate,  which 
produced  his  "  Pfalmorum  Davidis  Paraphrafum  Poe- 
tica  ;"  for  we  ftnd  that,  in  the  fame  year,  the  doftor 
printed  a  fpecimen  of  his  Pfalms  at  London,  and  de- 
dicated them  to  his  lordfhip. 

He  proceeded  to  perfeft  the  whole,  which  took  iiim 
tip  four  years  ;  and  the  firll  edition  complete  was 
publiflied  at  Aberdeen  in  1637,  and  at  London  the 
the  fame  year.  In  1641,  Dr.  Johnfton  being  at  Ox- 
ford, on  a  vifit  to  one  of  his  daughters  who  was  mar- 
ried to  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England  in  that  place, 
was  feized  with  a  violent  diarrhoea,  of  which  he  died 
in  a  few  days,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  not  with- 
out having  feen  the  beginning  of  thofe  troubles  that 
proved  fo  fatal  to  his  patron.  He  was  buried  in  the 
place  where  he  died  ;  which  gave  occafion  to  the  fol- 
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lowing  lines  of  his  learned  friend  Wedderburn   in  hie 
Sufpirla  on  the  Doftor's  death  : 

Scotia  niaOa,  dnle.tanti  vi  liiata  ftpulchro  1 

Vari-. ;   is  Anpli^'eni*.  conrigit  altus  honos- 

In  what  year  Dr.  Johnllon  was  made  phyficlan  to 
the  kind  does  not  appear;  it  is  moft  likely  ihat  the 
archbifliop  procured  him  that  honour  at  his  coming  in- 
to England  in  1633,  at  which  time  he  tranflated  So- 
lomon's Song  into  Latin  elegiac  verfe,  and  dedicated 
it  to  his  majefty.  His  Pfalms  were  reprinted  at 
Middleburgh,  1642  ;  London,  1657  ;  Cambridge,  .  ..  .; 
Amfterdam,  1 706  ;  Edinburgh,  by  William  Lau- 
der, 1739  ;  and  laft  on  the  plan  of  the  Delphin  claffics, 
at  London,  1741,  8vo,  at  the  cxpcnce  of  auditor  Ben- 
fon,  who  dedicated  them  to  his  lat?  majefty,  and  pre- 
fixed to  this  edition  memoirs  of  Dr  Johnfton,  with 
the  teftimonies  of  various  learned  perfons.  A  labour- 
ed comparifon  between  the  two  tranflations  of  Bucha- 
nan and  Johnfton  was  printed  the  fame  year  in  Englifli, 
in  8vo,  intituled,  "  A  Prefatory  Difcourfe  to  Dr 
"  Johnfton's  Pfalms,  &c."  and  "  A  Concluflon  to  it." 
His  tranflations  of  the  Te  Dcum,  Creed,  Decalogue, 
&c.  were  fubjoined  to  the  Pfalms.  His  other  poetical" 
works  are  his  Epigrams;  \i\^  Parerga;  and  his  ilfu/i 
Angl'uiz.,  or  commendatory  Vcrfes  upon  perfons  of  rank 
in  church  and  ftate  at  that  time. 

JOIGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  Champagne,  and 
In  the  diocefe  of  Sens,  with  a  very  handfome  caftle. 
It  confifts  of  three  pariflies,  and  is  pltafantly  fitu*- 
ted  on  the  river  Yonne,  in  E.  Long.  3.  25.  N.  Lat. 
47.  56. 

JOINERY,  the  art  of  working  in  wood,   or  of  fit- 
ting various  pieces  of  timber  together.      It  is  called 
by  the  French  menwferie,  "  fmall  work,"  to  diftiiiguilh 
it  from  carpentery,  which  is  employed  about  large  and. 
lefs  curious  works. 

JOINT,  in  general,  denotes  the  junfture  of  two 
or  more  things.  The  joints  of  the  human  body  are 
called  by  snatomifts  artkulalions.  See  Anatomy, 
nO  2. 

The  fupplenefs  to  which  the  joints  may  be  brought 
by  long  praftice  from  the  time  of  infancy,  is  very  fur- 
prifing.  Every  common  pofture- mailer  fliows  us  a 
great  deal  of  this;  but  one  of  the  moft  wonderful  in- 
ftances  we  ever  had  of  it,  was  in  a  pcrfon  of  the  n.ime 
of  Clark,  and  famous  for  it  in  London,  where  he  was 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Cla-k  the pojlure- 
majler.  This  man  had  found  the  way,  by  long  prac- 
tice, to  diftort  many  of  the  bones,  of  which  nobody 
before  had  ever  thought  it  pofiible  to  alter  the  pofi- 
tion.  He  had  fuch  an  abfolute  command  of  his 
mufcles  and  joints,  that  he  could  almoft  disjoint  his 
whole  body;  fo  that  he  once  impofed  on  the  famous 
Mullens  by  his  diftortions,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he 
refufed  to  undertake  his  cure  :  but,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  phyfician,  no  fooner  had  he  given  over 
his  patient,  than  he  faw  him  reftore  himfelf  to  the  fi- 
gure and  condition  of  a  proper  man,  with  no  diftor- 
tron  about  him. 

JOINTURE,  in  law,  generally  fignifies  a  fettle- 
ment  of  lands  and  tenements,  made  on  a  woman  ia 
confideration  of  marriage. 

JOINVILLE  (John  Sire  de),  an  eminent  French 
ftatefraan  of  the  1 3th  century,  who  waa  fenefchel  o 
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Jolnvllle   high-fteward  of  Champagne,  and  one  of  the  principal  made  precentor  in  his  church;  and  feveral  times  rtf- 

''         lords  in    the  court  of  Lavis   IX       He    attended  that  ficial  of    Paris,  without    his  feeking  ;    alway?   beha- 

I     ^     '     .  monarch  in  all  his  expedition?  ;  and  had  fo  much  con-  ving,  as  an  ccclefiaftical  magillrstc,   with    ptrfeft  in- 

fidence  placed  in  him,  that  all  matters  of  jull ice  in  the  tegrity,  and  teftifying  a  fincere  love  forjuftice.      He 


.palace  were  referred  to  his  decifion,  and  the  king  un- 
dertook  nothing  of  confequence   without  confulting 

-him  He  wrot^e  the  hiftory  of  St  Lewis  in  French, 
which  13  a  very  curious  and  interelling  piece  ;  and 
died  about  the  year  1318.  The  bed  edition  of  this 
■work  is  that  of  Du  Cange,  in  folio,    with  learned  re- 

-marks. 


died  in  1700,  and  left  many  works;  in  which,  as  in  a» 
many  mirrors,  his  true  charafter  fully  appears. 

JoLi  (Guv),  king's  counfellor  to  the  Chatelet,  and 
fyndic  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Pjris, 
attached  himfelf  for  a  long  time  to  cardinal  de  Retz  in 
the  capacity  of  fecrelary.  Befide  other  trafts,  he  wrote 
Jifemoirs  from  1648  to  1665,  including  thofe  of  Cardi- 


JoiNViLLE,   an  ancient  and   confiderable    town  of    nal  de  Retz  ;  a   tranflation  of  which  into  Euglifli  was 
France,  in  Champagne,  with  the  title  of  a  principali-     publifhed  in  175:5. 


.ty,  and  a  lage  magnificent   caftle.     It   is   fituated  on 
the  river  Marne,  in  E.  Long.  5.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  20. 
JOISTS,   or  JoYSTS,  in  architefture,  thofe  pieces 
of  timber  framed  into  the  girders  and  fummers,  on 
.which  the  boards  of  the  floor  are  laid. 
JOKES.     See  Jesting. 

loLAiA,  a  feftival  at  Thebes,  the  fame  as  that  called 
•Heracleia.     It  was  inftituted  in   honour  of  Hercules 
and  his  friend   lolas,  who  aililled  him  in  conquering 
the  hydra.    .It  continued  during  feveral  days,   on  the 
-firft   of  which   were  offered   folemn   facrlfices.     The 
next   day  horfe-races  and  athletic  cxercifcs  were  exhi- 
bited.    The  following  day  was  fet  apart  for  wreftling, 
ithe  victors   wete-crowjied  with  garlands  of  myrtle  ge- 
nerally ufcd  at  funeral  folemnities.     They  were  fome- 
. limes    rewarded   with   tripods    of  brafs.      The    place 
where  the  esercifes  were  exhibited  was  called  lolaion  ; 
where  there  were  to  be  ften  the  monument  of  Amphi- 
tryon and  the   cenotaph   of  lolas,  who  was  buried  in 
Sardinia.      Thele  monuments  were  ftrewed  with  gar- 
J  lands  and' flowers  on  the  day  of  the  fellival. 

loLAs  or  loLAUs,  (fab.  hift.)  a  fon^of  Iphiclus  king 
.ofThcfialy,  who  aflided  I  lercules  in  conquering  the 
Jiydra,  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  the  place  where  the 
heads  had  been  cut  off,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  others. 
He  was  reftored  to  his  youth  and  vigour  by  Hebe,  at 
the  icquell  of  his  friend  Hercules,  Some  time  after- 
wards lolas  afiiftcd  the  Heraclid.?;  againlt  Euryf- 
theus,  and  killed  the  tyrant  with  his  own  hand.  Ac- 
jcording  to  Plutarch,  lolas  had  a  monument  in  Boeotia 
and  Phocis,  where  lovers  ufed  to  go  and  bind  them 
felves  by  the  mod  folemn  oaths  of  fidelity,  confidering 
the  place  as  facred  to  love  and  Iriendfliip  According 
to  Diodorus  and  Paufanias,  lolas  died  and  was  bmied 
in  Sardinia,  where  he  had  gone  to  make  a  fettltment 
Et  the  head  of  the  fons  cf  Hercules  by  the  50  daugh- 
ters of  Thefpius. 

JOLI,  or  JoLY.  (Claudius),  a  worthy  parifh-prieft, 
and  an  fXctUent  fcholar,  defceuded  from  a  family  emi- 
nent for  learning  and  piety  ;  was  bom  at  Pans  in 
161:7.  He  applied  himfelf  firll  to  the  law,  and  plead- 
ed for  fome  time  at  the  bar:  but  incHning  afterwards 
to  the  church,  he  entered  into  oiders,  and  in  1651 
obtained  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre 
Damt  at  Paris  ;  the  duties  of  which  office  he  difchar- 
ged  .^ith  an  exadlnefs  beyond  all  example  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Difc  vering  at  the  fame  time  occafionally  a  ca- 


JOLLOXOCHITL,  or  Flower  of  the  Heart, 
in  botany  ;  a  large  beautiful  flower  growing  in  McKi- 
co  ;  where  it  is  not  lefs  efteemed  for  its  beauty  than 
for  its  odour,  which  is  fo  powerful,  that  a  finglc 
flower  is  lufficient  to  fill  a  whole  houfe  with  the  moft 
pleafing  fragrance.  It  has  many  petals,  which  are 
glutinous,  externally  white,  inteinally  reddidi  or  yel- 
lowifli,  and  difpoled  in  fiicli  a  manner,  that  when  the 
flower  is  open  and  its  petals  are  expanded,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ftar,  but  when  fliut  it  rcfembles  in  fome 
meafure  a  heart,  from  whence  its  name  arofe.  The  tree 
which  bears  it  is  tolerably  large,  and  its  leaves  are  long 
and  rough. 

ION,  (fab.  hift.),  a  fon  of  Xuthus  and  Creufa 
daughter  of  Erechtheus,  who  married  Helite,  the 
daughter  of  Selinus  king  of  jEgiile.  He  fucceeded  to 
the  throne  of  his  father-in-law  ;  and  built  a  city,  which 
he  called  .tt'/icf  on  account  of  his  wife.  Hii  fubjcds  from 
him  received  the  name  oi loiiians,  and  the  country  that 
oi  Ionia.     Sec  Ionia. 

Ion,  a  tragic  pi>et  of  Chios,  who  flourifhed  about 
the  Szd  Olympiad,  His  tragedies  were  reprefented  at 
Athens,  where  they  met  with  univerfal  applaufe.  He 
is  mentioned  and  greatly  recommended  by  Arifto- 
phanes  and  Athemus,  &c. 

ION  A.  JoNA,  or  IcoLMKiLL,  One  of  the  Hebrides.; 
a  fmall,  but  celebraterl  id  ind,  '■  once  the  luminary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions  (as  Dr  Johnfon  exprefTes  it),  whence 
favage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits 
of  knowledge  and  the  blcfliuL'S  of  religion  "  The 
name  lona  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  fignifying 
a  dove,  in  allufion  to  its  patron  Columba,  who  landed 
here  in  565.  See  Columba.  —  It  isfaid  to  have  been  a 
feat  of  the  druids  before  his  arrival,  when  its  name  in 
Irifh  was  Liis  Drunljh,  or  the  "  Druid  Ifland."  The 
druids  being  expelled  or  converted,  he  founded  here  a 
cell  of  canons  regular,  who  till  716  differed  from  the 
church  of  Rome  in  the  obfervance  of  Eafter  and  in 
the  tonfure.  After  his  death,  the  ifland  retained  his 
name,  and  was  called  Tcolumh  c'lll  or  '■  Columb's  cell," 
now  IcoImkiU.  The  Danes  diflodged  the  monks  in  the 
9th  century,  and  Cluniacs  were  the  next  order  that 
fettled  hei-e. 

This  ifland,  which  belongs  to  the  parilh  of  Rofs  ia 
Mull,  is  three  miles  long,  and  one  broad  :  the  eafl.  fide 
is  moftly  flat  ;  the  middle  rife!"  into  fmall  hills  ;  and 
the  weft  fide  is  very  rude  and  rocky  :   the  whole  form- 


pacity  for  rtate-affairs,  the  duke  de  Longuevtlle,  the  ing  a  fingular  mixture  cf  rock  and  fertility  There  is 
French  plenipotentiary  for  negcciating  a  general  peace,  in  the  ifland  only  one  town,  or  rather  village,  con- 
took  Joly  with  him  to  Munller,  where  he  proved  a  fifting  of  about  60  mean  houfes  Near  the  town  is 
good  afhilant.  On  his  return,  he  refumed  his  former  the  bay  of  Martyrs  flain  by  the  Danes.  An  oblong  in- 
cmployments  with  his  ufual  zeal.  In  1671  he  was  clofure,  bounded  by  a  ftone  dyke  and  called  C/a^Jnaa 
iJ»  l68.  Druinaci, 
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Dru'maeh,  in  whicli  bones  have  been  found,  is  fuppoftd 
"^  to  have  been  a  burial- phice  of  the  Druids,  or  rather 
the  common  cemetery  of  the  towns- people.  Beyond 
the  town  are  the  luins  of  the  nunnery  of  Auflln  cano- 
nefTes,  dedicated  to  St  Oran,  and  faid  to  be  founded 
by  Columba  :  the  church  was  58  feet  by  20,  and  the 
call  roof  is  entire.  On  the  floor,  covered  deep  with 
cow- dung,  is  the  tomb  of  the  lall  priorefs  with  her 
figure  praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  this  infcrip- 
tion  on  the  ledge  :  Hie  jncel  domlna  Anna  Donaldl  Ter- 
leli  JUia,  quondam  pnorijfa  de  yona,  qua:  olUl  an'o  m^  d° 
xi"'"  ejus  anhnam  Altiljimo  commmdamus  :  and  another 
infcribed,  Hie  jaiet  Mariotafdia  jfohan  ;   Lauchlain  do- 

mini  de A  broad  paved  way  leads  hence  to  the 

cathedral  ;  and  en  this  way  is  a  large  handfome  crofs 
called  Mackane's,  the  only  one  that  remains  of  360, 
which  were  demoliflicd  here  at  the  Reformation. 
Reillg  Ouran,  or  the  burying-place  of  Oran,  is  the 
large  inclofure  wliere  the  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  of  the  ifles,  and  their  defcendants,  were  buried  in 
three  feveral  chapels.  The  dean  of  the  ifles,  who 
travelled  over  them  1549,  and  whofe  account  has 
been  copied  by  Buchanan,  and  publiflitd  at  Edinburgh 
1784,  fays,  that  in  his  time  on  one  of  thefe  chapels 
(or  "tombes  of  ftain  forniit  like  little  chapels  with  ane 
braid  gray  marble  or  quhin  ftain  on  the  gavll  of  ilk 
ane  of  the  tombes,"  containing,  as  the  chronicle  fays, 
the  remains  of  48  Scotch  monaiches,  from  Fergus  II. 
to  Macbeth,  16  of  whom  were  pretended  to  be  of  the 
race  of  Alpin),  was  infcribed.  Tumulus  regum  Scolid!. 
The  next  was  infcribed.  Tumulus  regum  Hibernin,  and 
contained  four  Irifh  monarchs  :  and  the  3d  infcribed, 
Tumuh's  regum  IVorivegia,  contained  tight  Norwegian 
princes  or  viceroys  of  the  Hebrides,  while  they  were 
fubjeft  to  the  crown  of  Norway.  Boetius  fays,  that 
Fergus  founded  this  abbey  for  the  burial  place  of 
his  fuccefltirs,  and  caufed  an  office  to  be  compofed  for 
the  funeral  ceremony.  All  that  Mr  Pennant  could 
difcover  here  were  only  certain  flight  remains,  built 
in  a  ridged  form  and  arched  within,  but  the  infcrip- 
tions  loft.  Thefe  were  called  Jornaire  nan  righ  or 
"  the  ridge  of  the  kings."  Among  thefe  ftones  are 
to  be  feen  only  thefe  two  infcriptions  in  the  Gaelic  or 
Erfe  language  and  ancient  Irifli  cliaratteis:  Cros 
Domhail fat'cifch,  i.  c.  "  the  crofs  of  Donald  Long- 
flianks"  and  that  of  Unhvine  0  Cuin  ;  and  another  in- 
fcribed Hie  jacent  quatuor  prions  de  Hy,  'Johannes,  Hu- 
gevius,  Patricius,  in  dtxielis  ohm  laculai'ius,  qui  oliit 
an.  Dom.  milles'' "  quingenttjimo.  Above  300  infcrip- 
tions weie  colltfted  here  by  Mr  Sacheverel  in  1688, 
and  given  to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  but  afterwards  loft 
in  the  troubles  of  the  family.  The  place  is  in  a  man- 
ner filled  with  grave-ftones,  but  fo  over-grown  with 
weeds,  that  few  or  none  are  at  piefent  to  be  feen,  far 
lefs  any  infciiptions  read.  Here  alfo  ftands  the  chapel 
of  St  Oran,  the  firft  bulding  begun  by  Coluir.ba,  which 
the  evil  fpirits  would  not  fuffer  to  ftand  till  fome  hu- 
man victim  was  buried  alive  j  for  which  fervice  Oran 
offered  hlmftlf,  and  his  red  gravc-ftone  is  near  the 
door.  In  this  chapel  are  tombs  of  feveral  chiefs,  &c. 
A  little  north-welt  of  the  door  is  the  pedellal  of  a 
crofs  :  on  it  are  certain  ftones  that  feem  to  have  been 
the  fuports  of  a  tomb.  Numbers  who  vifit  this  ifland 
think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  turn  each  of  thefe 
thrice  round,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun. 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 
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They  are  called  CAaeha-brath  ;  for  it  is  thought  that  the  loim. 
hrath,  or  end  of  the  world,  will  not  arrive  till  the  pe-  ^  * 
deftal  on  which  they  ftand  is  worn  tlirough.  Origi- 
nally (fays  Mr  Sacheverel)  here  were  three  noble  globes 
of  white  marble,  placed  on  three  ftone  bafons,  and  thefe 
were  turned  round  ;  but  the  fynod  ordered  them  and 
60  croflTcs  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea.  The  preftnt 
ftones  are  probably  fubftituted  in  place  of  thefe  globes. 
The  precintl  of  thefe  tombs  was  held  facred,  and  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  a  girth  or  fanftuary.  Thefe 
places  of  retreat  were  by  the  ancient  Scotch  law,  not 
to  (helter  indifcriminately  every  offender,  as  was  the 
cafe  in  more  bigotted  times  in  Catholic  countries ;  for 
here  all  atrocious  criminals  were  excluded  ;  and  only 
the  unfortunate  delinquent,  or  the  penitent  finner, 
was  fhielded  from  the  inflant  ftroke  of  rigorous  ju- 
ftlce.  A  httle  to  the  north  of  this  inclofure  ftands 
the  cathedral,  built  in  form  of  a  crofs,  iij^feet 
long  by  23,  the  tranfept  70  feet  :  the  pillars  of 
the  choir  have  their  capitals  charged  with  fcripture 
and  other  hiftories ;  and  near  the  altar  are  the  tombs 
of  two  abbots  and  a  knight.  A  fragment  remains  of 
the  altar- ftone  of  white  marble  veined  with  grey. 
This  church  is  afcribed  to  Maldwin  in  the  7th  century; 
but  the  prefent  ftiufture  is  far  too  magnificent  for  that 
age.  Moft  of  the  walls  are  built  of  red  granite  from 
the  Nun's  ifland  in  the  Sound.  Two  parallel  walls  of 
a  covered  way  about  12  feet  high  and  10  wide,  reach 
from  the  fouth-caft  corner  to  the  fea.  In  the  church- 
yard is  a  fine  crofs  of  a  fingle  piece  of  red  granite,  14  feet 
high,  22  broad,  and  10  inches  thick.  Near  the  fouth- 
eaft  end  is  Mary's  chapel.  The  monaftery  is  behind 
the  chapel  ;  of  which  only  a  piece  of  the  cloifters  re- 
mains, and  fome  facred  black  ftones  in  a  corner,  on 
which  contracts  and  alliances  were  made,  and  oaths 
fworn.  Eaft  of  it  was  the  abbot's  gardens  and  of- 
fices. North  of  this  was  the  palace  of  the  bifliop  of  the 
ifles  after  the  feparation  of  Man  from  them.  This  fee 
was  endowed  with  13  iflands ;  feveral  of  which  were 
frequently  taken  away  by  the  chieftains.  The  title 
oi  Soder,  which  fome  explained  Sotei;  2i7iy  "  the  name  • 
of  Chrift,  or  Soder,  an  imaginary  town,"  is  really  de- 
rived from  the  diftinftion  of  the  diocefc  into  the  north- 
ern iflands  or  Nordereys  [i.  e.  all  to  the  north  of  Ad- 
namurchan  point),  and  the  Southern  or  Sudereys ; 
which  laft  being  the  moft  important,  the  ifle  of  Man 
retained  both  titles. 

Other  ruins  of  monaftic  buildings  and  offices  may  be 
traced,  as  well  as  fome  druidical  fepulchral  remains. 
Several  abbeys  were  derived  from  this,  whick  with  the 
ifland  was  governed  by  an  abbot-prefbyter,  who  had 
rule  even  over  bifhops.  The  place  vvhere  Columba  landed 
is  a  pebbly  beach,  where  a  heap  of  earth  reprefents 
the  form  of  his  fliip.  Near  it  is  a  hill  with  a  circle  of 
ftones  called  Cnoc-nar-aimgeal,  or  "  the  hill  of  angels," 
with  whom  the  faint  held  conference  ;  and  on  Michael- 
mas day  the  inhabitants  courfed  their  horfes  round  it, 
a  remain  of  the  cuftom  of  bringing  them  there  to  be 
blefled.  In  former  times,  this  ifland  was  the  place 
where  the  archives  of  Scotland  and  many  valuable  old 
manufcripts  were  kept.  Of  thefe  moft  are  fuppofed 
to  have  been  deftroyed  at  the  Reformation  ;  but  many, 
it  is  faid,  were  carried  to  the  Scotch  college  at  Douay 
in  France,  and  it  is  hoped  fome  of  them  may  ftill  be 
recovered.  This  once  illuftrious  feat  of  learning  and 
CLq  piety 
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piety  has  now  no  fchool  for  education,  no  |templc  for 
worfliip,  no  inilruftor  in  religion,  unkfs  vifited  by  the 
paiifh  minitler  from  another  ifland. 

JONAH,  w  Prophecy  of  Jonah,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Teftament  ;  in  which  it  is  related,  that  Jo- 
nah (about  771  B.  C.)  was  ordered  to  go  and  pro- 
phecy the  deftruclion  of  the  Ninevites,  on  account  of 
their  wickednefs.  But  the  prophet,  initead  of  obey- 
ing the  divine  command,  embarked  forTailhidi;  when, 
a  tempcft  arifmg,  the  mariners  threw  him  into  the  fea: 
he  was  fwallowed  by  a  great  tifli;  and  after  being  three 
days  and  nights  in  his  belly,  was  call  upon  the  land. 
Hereupon  being  fenfible  of  his  pall  danger  and  fur- 
prifing  deliverance,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  journey 
and  embaffy  to  which  he  was  appointed  ;  and  arriving 
at  Nineveh  the  metropolis  of  Afl'yria,  he,  according 
to  his  cummiffion,  boldly  laid  open  their  fins  and  mlf- 
carriages,  and  proclaimed  their  fuddcn  overthrow:  up- 
on which  the  whole  city,  by  prayer  and  falling,  and  a 
fpeedy  repentance,  happily  averted  the  divine  vcn- 
ge?nce,  and  efcaped  the  threatened  ruin.  Jonah  upon 
tliis,  fearing  to  pafs  for  a  falfe  prophet,  retired  to  a  hill 
at  fome  diilance  from  the  city  ;  where  God,  by  a  mi- 
racle, condefcended  to  Ihow  him  the  unrcafonablenefs 
of  his  rlifcontent. 

JONAS  (Julius),  a  Proteftant  divine,  born  at  North 
Haufcn,  in  Thuriugia,  in  1493.  ^'^  ^^^  '^"^  ^''  ^"' 
ther's  moil  zealous  difciples.  He  contraiftcd  a''rii't 
friendfliip  with  Mclnndlhon';  became  principal  of  the 
college  of  Wittemburg,  and  afterwards  dean  of  the 
univcrfity  of  that  city.  He  wrote  a  trcatife  in  favour 
of  the  marriage  of  priefts,  and  other  works  ;  and  died 
in  1555. 

Jonas  ( Arnagrimus),  a  learned  Icelander,  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  (l<ill  in  the  fciences,  and  parti 
cularly  in  allronomy.  He  was  coadjutor  to  Gundebran 
de  Thorlac,  bifliop  of  Hola,  in  Iceland  He  retuftd 
that  bilhopric,  after  the  death  of  Gundebran;  an'  died 
In  1649.  He  wrote  feveral  works;  the  principal  of 
which  are,  Iiha  -vent  Magijlratus,  and  his  hiftory  and 
defcrlption  of  Iceland. 

JONATHAN,  the  fon  of  Saul,  celebrated   in  fa- 
cred  hiftory  for  his  valour,   and  his  friendihip  for  Da 
vid  againft   the   intereft  of  his  own    houle.      Slain  in 
battle  1055  B   C. 

jfoNATHAN  MaccahiTiis,  brother  of  Judas,  a  renown- 
ed general  of  the  Jews.  He  forced  Bacchides  the  Sy- 
rian general,  who  made  war  with  the  Jews,  to  accept 
a  peace  ;  conquered  Demetrius  Soter,  and  afterwards 
Apollonlus,  that  prince's  general ;  but,  being  enfnared 
by  Tryphon,  was  put  to  death  144  B.  C 

JONES  (Inigo),  a  celebrated  Englilh  architeft, 
■was  the  fon  of  a  cloth-worker  of  London,  and  was 
Ijorn  in  '572.  He  was  at  firft  put  apprentice  to  a 
joiner  ;  but  early  diftinguifhed  himfclf  by  his  inciina- 
tion  to  drawing  or  defigning,  and  was  particularly  ta- 
ken notice  of  for  his  fliill  in  landfcape  painting.  This 
afterwards  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Wil- 
iiam  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  fent  him  abroad  with  a 
handfome  allowance  in  order  to  perfeft  himftlf  in  that 
branch.  He  was  no  fooner  at  Rome,  than  he  found 
himfelf  in  his  proper  fphere  :  he  felt  that  nature  had 
not  formed  him  to  decorate  cabinets,  but  to  delign  pa- 
l^es.  He  dropt  the  pencil  and  conceived  Whitehall. 
la  tlie  ftate  of  Venice  he  faw  the  works  of  Palladioj 


and  learned  how  beautiful  taile  may  be  exerted  on  a 
lefs  theatre  than  the  capital  of  an  empire.  How  his  ^ 
abilities  diftinguifhed  thcmfelves  in  a  Ipot  where  they 
certainly  had  no  opportunity  to  a  A,  we  are  not  told, 
though  it  would  not  be  the  leaft  cuiious  part  of 
his  hiftory  ;  certain  it  is,  that,  on  the  llrength  of  his 
reputation  at  Venice,  Chiiftian  IV.  invited  him  to 
Denmark,  and  appointed  him  his  architetl ;  but  on 
what  buildings  ht  was  employed  in  that  country,  we 
^re  yet  to  learn.  James  I.  found  him  at  Copenhagen, 
and  queen  Ann  took  him  in  the  quality  of  her  ar- 
chitedl  to  Scotland.  He  ferved  prince  Henry  in  the 
fame  capacity,  and  the  place  of  furveyor  general  of  the 
works  was  granted  to  him  in  rcveriion.  On  the  death 
of  that  prince,  with  whom  at  leaft  all  his  lamented 
qualities  did  not  die,  Jones  travelled  once  more  into 
Italy,  and,  allilted  by  ripcnefs  of  judgment,  perfefted 
his  tafte.  To  the  interval  between  tlicfe  voyages  Mr 
Walpole  is  inclined  to  alfign  thole  buildings  uf  Inigo, 
which  are  lefs  pure,  and  border  too  much  npon  the  ba- 
Itard  ttyle,  which  one  may  call  kmg  y arms' s  goibic.  I- 
nigo's  defigns  of  that  period  are  not  gothic,  but  have 
a  littlentfs  of  parts,  and  a  wei  /ht  of  ornaments,  with 
which  the  revival  of  the  Grecian  talle  was  encumber- 
ed, and  which  he  {hoi)k  off  in  his  grander  defigns  The 
futveyor's  place  fell,  and  he  returned  to  England  ;  and, 
as  if  architcfture  was  not  all  he  had  learned  at  Rome, 
with  an  air  of  Roman  ditintereitednefs  he  gave  up  the 
profits  of  his  office,  which  he  found  extremely  in 
debt  ;  and  prevailed  upon  the  comptroller  and  pay- 
mafter  to  imitate  his  example,  till  tlie  whole  arrears 
were  cleared. 

In  1620,  he  was  employed  in  a  manner  very  unwor- 
thy of  his  genius :  king  J.imes  let  him  upon  dil -over- 
ing,  that  is,  gueffing,  who  were  the  founders  of  Sione- 
henge.  His  ideas  were  all  Romanized  ;  confiquciitly, 
his  paitialicy  to  his  favourite  people,  which  ought  ra- 
ther to  haue  prevented  him  from  charging  them  with 
that  mafs  ot  barbarous  clumfinels,  made  him  conclude 
it  a  Roman  temple. 

In  the  lame  year  Jones  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commiffioncis  for  the  repair  of  St  Paul's;  but  which 
was  not  commenced  till  the  year  1633,  when  Luid, 
then  biihop  of  London,  laid  the  firft  lione,  and  Inigo 
the  fourth.  In  the  teftoration  of  that  c.ithedral,  he 
made  two  capital  faults.  He  firit  renevrcd  the  lljes 
with  very  bad  Gothic  ;  and  then  added  a  Roman  por- 
tico, magnificent  and  beautiful  indeed,  but  which  had 
no  affinity  with  the  ancient  parts  that  remained,  and 
made  his  own  Gothic  appear  ten  times  heavier.  He 
committed  the  fame  error  at  Winchefter,  thrufting  a 
fcreen  in  the  Roman  or  Grecian  tafte  into  the  middle 
of  that  cathedral.  Jones  indeed  was  by  no  means  fuc- 
cefsful  when  he  attempted  Gothic.  The  chapel  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  has  none  of  the  charafteriftics  ot  that  archi- 
teiture.  The  cloyller  beneath  feems  oppreffed  by  the 
weight  of  the  building  above. 

Th  authors  of  the  life  of  Jones  place  the  erefting  of 
the  Banqueting- hoiife  in  the  reign  ol  king  Charles;  but 
it  appears,  from  the  account!  ot  Nicholas  Stone,  that 
it  was  begun  in  1619,  and  finifhed  in  two  years — a 
fmall  part  Gf  the  pile  dsfigned  for  the  place  of  our 
kings  ;  but  fo  complete  in  itfclf,  that  it  Itands  a  mo- 
del of  the  moll  pure  and  beautiful  tafte.  Several  plates 
of  ths  intended  palace  at  Whitehall  have  been  given  ; 
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.  but  Mr  Walpole  thinks,  from  no  finldied  defign.  The 
four  great  rticets  are  evidently  made  up  from  gene- 
ral hints  ;  nor  could  fuch  a  fource  of  invention  and 
taltc  as  the  mind  of  Iiiigo  ever  produce  fo  much  fame- 
uefs.  The  whole  fabrici  however,  was  fo  glorious  an 
idea,  that  one  forgets  for  a  moment  (fays  Mr  Wal- 
pole), in  the  regret  for  its  not  being  executed,  the  con- 
firmation of  our  liberties,  obtained  by  a  melancholy 
fcene  that  pafled  before  the  windows  of  that  very  Ijan- 
quetinghoufe. 

In  1623  he  was  employed  at  Somerfet-houfe,  where 
a  chapel  was  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  Infanta,  the  in- 
tended bride  of  the  prince.  The  chapel  is  ilill  in  be- 
ing. The  front  to  the  river,  part  only  of  what  was 
deiigned,  and  the  water-gate,  were  eredted  afterwards 
on  the  defxgns  of  Inlgo,  as  was  the  gate  at  York- 
flairs. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Charles,  Jones  was  continued 
in  his  pofts  under  both  king  and  queen.  His  fee  as 
furveyor  was  8  s.  4  d.  a  day,  with  an  allowance  of 
46  1.  a-year  for  houfe-rent,  befides  a  clerk,  and  inci- 
dental expences.  What  greater  rewards  he  had,  are 
not  upon  record. 

During  the  profperous  ftate'  of  the  king's  affairs,  the 
plcafures  of  the  court  were  carried  on  with  much  talte 
and  magnificence.  Poetry,  painting,  mufic,  and  archi- 
teAare,  were  all  called  in  to  make  them  ratioiml  amufe- 
inents.  Mr  Walp^ile  is  of  opinion,  tnat  the  celebrated 
fellivals  of  Louis  XIV  were  copied  from  the  lliows 
exhibited  at  Whitehall,  in  his  time  the  mo!t  polite  court 
in  Europe.  Ben  Johnfon  was  the  laureat  ;  Inigo  Jones 
the  inventor  of  the  decorations  ;  Laniere  and  Fera- 
bofco  compofed  the  fymphonics ;  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  the  young  nobility,  dancea  in  the  interludes.  We 
have  accounts  of  many  of  thofe  entertainments,  called 
mafqiies;  thcyhad  been  introduced  by  Vnne  of  Denmark. 
Liord  Burlington  had  a  folio  of  the  deligns  for  thefe 
folemnities,  by  Inigo's  own  hand,  confifling  of  habits, 
malks,  fcenes,  &c.  The  harmony  of  thefe  mafks  was 
a  little  intetrupied  by  a  war  that  broke  out  between 
the  compofers,  Inigo  and  Ben  ;  in  which,  whoever 
was  the  aggreflTor,  the  turbulent  temper  of  Johnfon  took 
care  to  be  raoft  in  the   wrong.  ' 

The  works  of  Inigo  Jones  are  not  fcarce  ;  Sur- 
geonV  hall  is  one  of  his  bcil  works.  One  of  the  mctl 
admired  is  the  Arcide  of  Civent-gardtfn,  and  the 
Church  :  "  Two  ftruftures  (fays  Mr  Walpole),  of 
which  I  want  talle  to  fee  the  beauties.  In  the  arcade 
there  is  nothing  remarkable;  the  pilafters  are  as  ar- 
rant a;id  homely  ftripcs  as  any  plafterer  would  make. 
The  barn  roof  over  the  portico  of  the  church  ilrikes 
ray  eyes  with  as  little  idea  of  dignity  and  beauty,  as 
it  could  do  if  it  covered  nothing  but  a  barn.  It  mull 
be  owned,  that  the  deleft  is  not  in  the  architedt,  but 
in  the  order. — Who  ever  faw  a  beautiful  Tufcan  build- 
ing ?  Would  the  Romans  have  chofen  that  order  for 
a  temple  I"  The  expence  of  building  that  church  was 
4J00 1. 

Ambrelbury  in  Wiltihire  was  defigned  by  Jones,  but 
executed  by  his  fcholar  Webb  J'Hies  was  one  of 
the  firll  that  obferved  ^he  fame  diminution  of  pilalters 
as  in  pillars.  Lindfay-houfe  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
which  he  built,  owes  its  chief  jrrace  to  this  lingula- 
rity.  In  1618  a  fpecial  commifTion  was  iffucd  to  the 
lord  chancellor,   the   earls   of  Worcelter,    renibroke, 
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Arundel,  and  others,  to  plant  and  reduce  to  imiformi- 
ty,  Lincoln's- Inn  Fields,  as  it  ihall  be  drawn  by  way  ' 
of  map,  or  ground-plot,  by  Inigo  Jones,  furveyor- 
general  of  the  works.  That  fquare  is  laid  out  with  a 
regard  to  fo  trifling  a  Angularity,  as  to  be  of  the  exatl 
dimenfions  of  one  of  the  pyramids  :  this  would  have 
been  admired  in  thofe  ages  when  the  Keep  at  Ken- 
nelworth  Callle  was  eredted  in  the  fortn  of  an  horfe- 
fetter,  and  the  Efcurial  in  the  fhape  of  St  Laurence's 
gridiron. 

Colefhill  in  Berkfhire,  the  feat  of  Sir  Matthew 
Plcydell,  built  in  i6jo,  and  Cobham-hall  in  K^nt, 
were  Jones's.  He  was  tmp!  >yed  to  rebuild  Callle  Afh- 
by,  and  fiuifhed  one  front  :  but  the  civil  war  interrup- 
ted his  progrtfs  there  and  at  Stoke-park  in  Northamp- 
tonfhire.  Shaftfbury-hotife,  novv  the  London  Lying- 
in  hofpital,  on  the  eall  fide  of  Alderlgate-llreet,  is  a 
beautiful  front.  The  Grange,  the  feat  of  t*he  lord 
chancellor  Henley  in  Hamplhire,  is  entirely  of  this 
mailer.  It  is  not  a  large  houfe,  but  by  far  one  of  the 
belt  proots  of  his  talle  The  hall,  which  opens  to  a 
fmall  vellibule  with  a  cupola,  and  the  flair-cafe  ad- 
joining, are  beautiful  models  of  the  purell  and  molt 
clafFlc  antiquity.  The  gate  of  Beaufort- garden  at 
Chelfca,  dcfign-d  by  Jones,  was  purchaled  by  lord 
Burlington,  and  tranlported  to  Chlfwick.  He  drew 
a  plan  for  a  palace  at  Newmarket  ;  but  not  that 
wretched  hovel  that  Hands  there  at  prefent.  One  of 
the  moll  beautiful  of  his  works  is  the  Queen's  houfe 
at  Greenwich.  The  hrll  idea  of  the  hotpital  is  faid 
to  have  been  taken  by  his  fcholar  Wcblj,  from  his 
papers. 

Inigo  tailed  early  the  misfortunes  of  his  mafler.    He 
was  not   only  a  favourite,  but   a  Koman  Catholic  :  in 
1646,  he  paid   545  1.  for   his  delinquency   and   feque- 
lliation.      Whether  it  was  before  or  after  this  fine,  it  is 
uncertain,  tliat    he   and   Stone  the  mafon  burled  their 
joint  flock  in  Scotland-yard  ;  but  an  order  being  pub- 
lllhed  to  encotirage  the  informers  of  fuch  concealments, 
and  tour  perfons  being  privy   to    the   fpot    where   the 
money  was  hid,  it  was  taken  up,  and  reburied  in  .i_,am- 
beth  marfh.      Grief,  misfortunes,   and  age,  put  an  end 
to  his  life  at  Somerfet-houfe    July  21      651.      Several 
of  his   defigns   have  been  publlfhed  by   Mr   Kent,   Mr 
Colin  Campbell,  and  Mr  Ifaac  VVare.      He  lett  in  MS. 
fome   curious  notes  on  Pailadlo's   architedlure,   which 
are  infcrted  in  an  edition  of  P.illadio  publlfhed  in  17 14. 
lOi'^IA,  a  country  of  Afia  minor,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  jEolia,  on  the  well  by  the  ./Egean  and  Ica- 
rian  feas,  on  the  fouth  by  Caria,   and  on  the  eall  by 
Lydia  and  part  of  Caria.      It  was  founded  by  colonics 
from  Greece  and  particularly  Attica,   by  the    lonlans 
or  fubjedts  of  Ion,      Ionia   was   divided   into  12  fmall 
flates  which  formed  a  celebrated  confederacy  often  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients.     Thefe  1 2   Hates  were  Priene, 
Miletus,    Colophon,    Clazomenae,    Ephefus,  Lebedos, 
Teos,  Phocjea,   Erythra:,  Smyrna,  and  the  capitals  of 
Samos  and  Chios.      The  inhabitants  of  Ionia  built  a 
temple  which   they  called   Pan  Imium    from   the  con- 
courfe  of  people  that  flocked  there  from  every  part  of 
Ionia.     After  they  had  enjoyed  for  fome  time  their 
freedom  and   independence,  they  were  made  tributary 
to  the   power  of  Lydia  by  Croefus.     The  Athenians 
affilted  them  to  fhake  off  the  flavery  of  the   Aiiatic 
monarcha;  but  they  foon   forgot  their  duty  and  rela- 
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tion  to  tlieir  mother-country,  and  joined  Xerxes  when 
he  invaded  Greece.  They  were  delivered  from  the 
Perfian  yoke  by  Alexander,  and  reftored  to  their  ori- 
ginal independence.  They  were  reduced  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  the  didlator  Sylla.  Ionia  has  been  al- 
ways celebrated  for  the  falubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
fruitfulnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  genius  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

IONIC  ORDER.     See  Architecture,  no 45. 
IoN\c   Dialed,  in   grammar,  a   manner  of  fpcaking 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  Ionia. 

loi/ic  Ss£l  was  the  firll  of  the  ancient  feiSs  of  phi- 
lofophers ;  the  others  were  the  Italic  and  Eleatic. 
The  foiindtr  of  this  fed  was  Thales,  who,  being  a 
native  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  occalioned  his  followers  to 
affume  the  appellation  of /o«;c  .■  Thales  was  fucceeded 
by  Anaximander,  and  he  by  Anaximenes,  both  of  Mi- 
letus ;  Anayagoras  Clazomenius  fucceeded  them,  and 
removed  his  fchool  from  Afia  to  Athens,  where  Socra- 
tes was  his  fcholar.  It  was  the  diftinguifhing  tenet 
of  this  fed,  that  water  was  the  principle  of  all  natural 
things. 

IONIUM  MARE,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic.  It  lies  between  Sicily 
and  Greece.  That  part  of  the  -/Egeun  fea  which  lies 
on  the  coafts  of  Ionia  in  Afia,  is  called  the  Sea  of  Io- 
nia, and  not  the  Ionian  Sea.  According  to  fome  au- 
thors, the  Ionian  fea  receives  its  name  from  lo,  who 
fwam  acrofs  there  after  (lie  had  been  metamorphofed 
into  a  heifer. 

JONK,  or  JoNQi'E,  in  naval  affairs,  is  a  kind  of 
fmall  flilp,  very  coinmon  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Thefe 
veffels  are  about  the  bignefs  of  our  fly-boats ;  and 
differ  in  the  form  of  their  building,  according  to  the 
different  methods  of  naval  architefture  ufed  by  the  na- 
tions to  which  they  belong.  Their  fails  are  frequently 
made  of  mats,  and  their  anchors  are  made  of  wood. 

JONSTON  (John),  a  learned  Polifh  naturaha  and 
phyfician,  born  in  1603.  ^^  travelled  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  procured  efteem  every  where  by  his  know- 
ledge; afterward  he  bought  the  ellate  of  Ziebendorf 
in  the  duchy  of  Lignitz  in  Silefia,  where  he  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  wrote  a  natural  hiftory  of 
birds,  fi(h,  quadrupeds,  infefts,  fcrpents,  and  dragons, 
in  folio  ;  a  piece  upon  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  felli- 
vals.  a  thaumatography,  and  fome  poems.  He  died 
in  J67J. 

JOPPA,  a  fea-port  town  in  Paleftlne,  lying  fouth 
of  Cxfarea  ;  and  anciently  the  only  port  to  Jerufalem, 
■whence  all  the  materials  fent  from  Tyre  towards  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple  were  brought  hither 
and  landed,  (2  Chr.  ii.  16.)  It  is  fald  to  have  been 
built  by  Japhet,  and  from  him  to  have  taken  its  name 
yjpho,  afterwards  moulded  into  Joppa  ;  and  the  very 
heathen  geographers  fpeak  of  it  as  built  before  the 
flood.  It  is  now  called  yaffa,  fomewhat  nearer  to  its 
firft  appellation,  and  is  but  in  a  poor  and  mean  condition. 
JOR,  the  Hebrew  for  a  river,  which,  joined  with 
Dan,  concurs  to  form  the  term  "Jordan.     See  Dan. 

JORDANO  (Luca),  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1C32.  He  became  very  eaily 
a  dlfclple  of  Jofeph  Ribera  ;  but  going  afterwards  to 
Rome,  he  attached  himfelf  to  the  manner  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  whom  he  affilled  in  his  great  works.  Same 
«f  bis  piftures  being  feen  by  Charles  II.  king  of 
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Spain,  he  engaged  him  in  painting  the  Efcurial  ;  in 
which  ta(l<;  he  acquitted  himfelf  as  a  great  palr.ter. 
The  king  (liowed  him  a  pidure  of  BalTani,  expreding 
his  concern  that  he  had  not  a  companion  :  Luca 
painted  one  fo  exaftly  in  BalTani's  manner,  that  it  was 
taken  for  a  performance  of  that  mader  ;  and  for  this 
feivice  he  was  knighted,  and  gratified  with  feveral  ho- 
nourable and  valuable  employments.  The  great  works 
he  executed  in  Spain,  gave  him  ftill  greater  reputa- 
tion when  he  returned  to  Naples  ;  fo  that  though  he 
was  a  very  quick  workman,  he  could  not  fupply  the 
eager  demands  of  the  citizens.  No  one,  not  even 
Tintoret,  ever  painted  fo  much  as  Jordano  ;  and  his 
generofity  carried  him  fo  far  as  to  prefent  altar-pieces 
to  churches  that  were  not  able  to  purchafe  them.  His 
labours  were  rewarded  with  great  riches ;  which  he 
left  to  his  family,  when  he  died,  in  1705. 

JORDANS  (James),  one  of  the  moll  eminent 
painters  of  the  Flemifli  fchool,  wag  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1593.  He  learned  the  principles  of  his  art  from 
Adam  Van  Ort,  whofe  daughter  he  married  ;  which 
connection  hindered  him  from  gratifying  his  inclination 
of  vifiting  Italy.  He  improved  moft  under  Rubens ; 
for  whom  he  worked,  and  from  whom  he  drew  his  bed 
principles :  his  talle  diredtd  him  to  large  pieces  ;  and 
his  manner  was  ilrong,  true,  and  fweet.  A  great 
number  of  altar-pieces  painted  by  him  are  prefervcd 
in  the  churches  in  the  Netherlands,  which  maintain 
the  reputation  of  this  artill.     He  died  in  167S. 

JOIvTIN  (John),  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
Englifh  clergyman,  was  born  in  Huntingdonfliire,  a- 
bout  the  year  1701.  Having  fome  private  fortune  of 
his  own,  and  being  of  a  peculiar  difpoficion  that  could 
not  folicit  promotion,  he  remained  long  without  pre- 
ferment. In  173S,  lord  Winchefter  gave  him  the  li- 
ving of  Eaftwell  in  Kent  ;  but  the  place  not  agreeing 
with  his  health,  he  foon  religned  it.  Archbi'bop 
Herring,  who  had  a  great  value  for  him,  about  the 
year  1751  prefented  him  to  the  living  of  St  Dunftan's 
in  the  Eafl  ;  and  bilhop  Ofbaldidon  in  1762  gave  hitn 
that  of  Kenfington,  with  a  prebend  in  St  Paul's  ca- 
thedral, and  made  him  archdeacon  of  London.  His 
temper,  as  well  as  his  afpeft,  was  rather  morofe  and 
faturnlne  ;  but  in  coinpany  that  he  liked,  he  was  at  all 
times  facetious,  yet  fHll  with  a  mixture  of  y^/ av^ra 
fuperlorum.  His  fermons  were  fenfible  and  argumen- 
tative ;  and  would  have  made  more  impreffion  on  his 
hearers,  had  he  been  more  attentive  to  the  advantages 
flowing  from  a  good  delivery  :  but  he  appeared  to 
greater  advantage  as  a  writer.  His  remarks  on  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory,  his  fix  difltrtatlons,  his  life  of  Eraf. 
mus,  and  his  fermons,  were  extremely  well  received  by 
the  public,  and  have  undergone  feveral  editions.     He 


died  in  the  year  1770. 

JOSEPH,  the  fon  of  Jacob;  memorable  for  his 
challity,  and  the  honours  conferred  on  him  at  the 
court  of  Egypt,  &c.  He  died  in  1635  13.  C.  aged 
1 10. 

JOSEPHUS,  the  celebrated  hitiorian  of  the  Jews, 
was  of  noble  birth,  by  his  father  Mattathias  dcfcended 
from  the  high-priells,  and  by  his  mother  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  the  Maccabees  ;  he  was  born  A.  D.  37,  under 
Caligula,  and  lived  under  Domltlan.  Ac  16  years  of 
age  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  fe£l  of  the  Efl'encs,  and 
then  to  the  Pharifecs ;  and  having  been  fuccefsful  in  a 
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journey  to  Rome,  upon  his  return  to  Judxa  he  was 
made  captaingenetal  of  the  Galileans.  Being  taken 
prifcner  by  Vcfpalian,  he  foretold  his  coming  to  the 
empire,  and  his  own  deliverance  liy  his  means.  He 
accompinied  Titus  at  the  liege  of  Jerufalcm,  and  wrote 
his  "  Wars  of  the  Jews,"  which  Titus  ordered  to  be 
put  in  the  public  library.  He  afterwards  lived  at 
Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  where  the  emperors  loaded  him  with  fa- 
vours, and  granted  him  large  penfions.  Befidcs  the 
above  work,  he  wrote,  i.  Twent)-  books  of  Jewidi  an- 
tiquities, which  he  finifhed  under  Domitian.  2.  Two 
books  againll  Appian.  3.  An  elegant  difcourfe  on 
the  martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees.  4.  His  own  life. 
Thefe  works  are  exctUently  written  in   Greek. 

JOSHUA,  the  renowned  general  of  the  Jews,  who 
condudtcd  them  through  the  wildenicfs,  &c.  died  in 
1424  L.  C.  aged  I  10. 

JosHU.\,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
containing  a  hiltory  of  the  wars  and  Iranfaftions  of 
the  perfon  v.hofe  name  it  bears.  This  buok  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts  :  the  lirft  of  which  is  a  hillo- 
ry  of  the  conqueft  of  the  land  of  Cinaan  ;  the  fecond, 
which  begins  at  the  T2th  chapter,  is  a  defcription  of 
that  country,  and  the  divifion  of  it  among  the  tribes  ; 
and  the  third,  coniprifed  in  the  two  lall  chapteis,  con- 
tains the  renewal  of  the  covenant  he  caufed  the  Ifrae- 
lites  to  make,  and  the  death  of  their  victorious  leader 
and  governor.  The  whole  comprehends  a  term  of  17, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  27  years. 

JOSIAH,  king  of  Judah  ;  the  deftroyer  of  idola- 
try, and  the  rellorer  of  the  true  worfliip,  an  excellent 
magiftrate,  and  a  valiant  general,  was  flain  in  battk, 
609  B. C. 

JOTAPATA  (anc.  g'Og.),  a  town  of  the  Lower 
Galilee,  diftant  40  ttadia  from  Gabara  ;  a  very  ftrong 
place,  fituated  on  a  rock,  walled  round,  and  encom- 
pafTed  on  all  hands  with  mountains,  fo  as  not  to  be 
feen  but  by  thofe  who  came  very  near.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  taken  by  Vefpafian,  being  defended 
by  Jofephus,  who  commanded  in  it ;  when  taken,  it 
was  ordered  to  be  razed. 

JOUBERT  (Lawrence),  counfellor  and  phyfician 
to  the  king  of  France,  chancellor  and  judge  of  the 
univerfity  of  Montpelier,  was  born  at  Valance  in  Dau- 
phiny  in  1530.  He  became  tlic  difciple  of  Rondelet 
at  Montpelier  ;  and  at  his  death  fucceeded  to  the  re- 
gius  profcflbrfhip  of  that  univerfity,  where  he  had 
given  abundant  proofs  of  his  merit,  and  Ibengthened 
his  reputation  by  the  Itttures  he  read  in  that  capacity, 
as  well  as  by  the  works  he  pubhflicd.  Henry  IH. 
■who  paffionately  wilht-d  to  have  children,  fent  for  him 
to  Paris,  in  hopes  by  his  affillance  to  nnder  his  mar- 
riage fruitful ;  but  he  was  difappointed,  without  any 
lofs  of  repute  to  Joubert.  Much  offence  was  indeed 
taken  at  a  piece  he  publilhcd  under  the  title  of  Vulgar 
errors,  in  which  he  treated  of  virginity  and  generation 
more  plainly  than  had  ever  before  been  done  in  the 
French  language.  But,  though  he  had  promifed 
fomcthing  moie  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  he  was  fo  piqued 
at  the  clamour  raiffd  againft  it,  that  the  public  faw  no 
more,  of  fix  parts  promifed,  than  the  firft,  and  part  of 
the  fecond,  though  they  were  greatly  called  for.  He 
died  in  1582  ;  and  his  fon  Ifaac  traiiflated  feme  of  his 
Latin  parado;ies  into  Fiench. 
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JOVL\N,  the  Roman  emperor,  elected  by  ihe 
army,  after  the  death  of  Julian  the  apoftate,  in  363. 
He  at  lirll  rcfufed,  faying  he  would  not  command^ 
idolatrous  folditrs  ;  but,  upon  an  affurance  that  they 
would  enrbrace  Chriilianity,  he  accepted  the  throne, 
and  immediately  fhul  all  the  Pagan  temples,  and  for- 
bid their  facrifices.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
dignity  to  which  his  merit  had  raifed  him  ;  bjing  fuf- 
focated  in  his  bed  by  the  fumes  of  a  fire  that  had. 
been  made  to  dry  the  chamber,  in  3(14,  the  3^d  of 
his  age,  and  the  eij;hth  month  of  his  reign.   See  Cok- 

STASTINOPLE,    n"  67. 

JOVIUS  (Paul),  in  Ilaliin  Giovio,  a  celebraLed 
hiftorian,  was  born  at  Como  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1483. 
As  his  fathtr  died  in  his  infancy,  he  was  educated  by 
his  eldell  brother  Benedlft  Joviiis,  under  whom  he  be- 
came well  ftdled  in  claflical  learning  ;  and  then  went 
to  Rome,  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  the  benelit  of  the 
Vatican  library.  He  there  wrote  his  firft  piece,  7X' 
pifcibus  i?om(j/i.'j,*which  he  dedicated  to  cardinal  Lewis 
of  Bourbon.  He  received  a  penfion  of  500  crowns 
for  many  years  from  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  whofe 
favour  he  fccured  by  his  flatteries.  But,  in  the  fol- 
lowing reign,  having  difgufted  the  conftable  Montmo- 
rency, his  name  was  ftruck  out  of  the  lill  of  penfioners. 
Jovius  did  not  fuft'er  his  fpirits  to  fink  under  his  mif- 
fortune  :  he  had  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  the 
learned  world  by  his  writings  ;  and  having  alwavs 
fhowed  great  refpeft  to  the  houfe  of  Medicis,  on  whofe 
praifes  he  had  expatiated  in  his  works,  he  applied  to 
Clement  VII.  and  obtained  the  bifhoprick  of  Nocera, 
His  principal  piece  is  his  hiilory,  which  is  that  of  his 
own  time  thioughout  the  world,  beginning  with  1494, 
and  extending  to  the  year  '544.  This  was  the  chief 
bufincfs  of  his  life.  For  he  fotraed  the  plan  of  it  in 
the  year  1315;  and  continued  upon  it  till  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Florence  in  1552.  It  is  printed  ia 
three  volumes  folio.  He  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man 
of  wit  as  well  as  learning  :  he  was  mailer  of  a  bright 
and  polilhed  llyle,  and  has  many  curious  obfervations  : 
but  being  a  venal  writer,  his  hillories  are  not  much 
credited. 

JOURNAL,  a  day-book,  regifler,  or  account  of 
what  pafles  daily.     See  Diary. 

Journal,  in  Merchants  Accounts,  Is  a  book  into 
which  every  particular  article  is  polled  out  of  the 
wade-book,  and  made  debtor.  This  is  to  be  very 
clearly  worded,  and  fairly  engroffed.  See  Book- 
Keeping. 

Journal,  in  navigation,  a  fort  of  diary,  or  daily 
regifter  of  the  fliip's  courfe,  winds,  and  weather  ; 
together  with  a  general  account  of  whatever  is  maj- 
terial  to  be  lemarktd  in  the  period  of  a  fea-voyage. 

In  all  fea-journals,  the  day,  or  \i  hat  is  called  the 
24  hmirs,  terminates  at  noon,  becaufe  the  errors  of 
the  dead-reckoning  are  at  that  period  generally  cor- 
refted  by  a  folar  obfervatlon.  The  daily  compaft 
ufually  contains  the  Hate  of  the  weather  ;  the  varlar 
tion,  increafe,  or  diminution  of  the  wind  ;  and  the 
fuhable  iliifting,  reducing,  or  enlarging  the  quantity 
of  fail  extended  ;  as  alio  the  mill  material  incidents  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  condition  of  the  ihip  and  her  crew,; 
together  with  the  difeovery  of  other  Ihips  or  fleets, 
land,  (hoals,  breakers,  foundings,  &c. 

J0URN.IL,  is  alfo  a  name  common  for  weekly  effaysj, 
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newfpapcrs,  &c.  as  the  Gray's-Inn  jovunal,  the  Weit-    in.     The    firfl;    fort,    the   afli  coloured   or    grey    ipe- 

minltei  journal,  &c.  cacuan,   is  that  ufuaily    pri-fcrrsd    for   mtdicinal   life. 

Journal,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  titles  of  feveral  hooks     The  biovvn   has  been  fomtiimes   obftived,   tven  in  a 

which   come   out  at   ftated   times,  and  give  abl(r;itts,     fmall  dofe,   to  produce   violent  eftVds.      A  third  fort, 

accounts,  &c.  of  the  new  books  that  are  publifhcd,  and     called  the  white  from  its  colour,   has  alfo  been  diftin- 

the  new  improvements  daily  made  in  arts  and  fcitnces;     guiflied.     It  is  woody,  has  no  wrinkles,    and  no  per- 

as  the  Journal  de  S^avnns,  Joui-nal  de  Phyfique,  iSic  ceptible  bitternefs  in  taite       This,   though  taken  in  a 

JOURNEY,  a  traft  of  ground  paffed    over  in   tra-     large  dofe,  has  fcarce  any  tffcft  at  all       It  is  fuppofed 

veiling  by   land  j    properly  as  much  as  may  be  pafled     to  belong  to  a  fpecies   of  Viola.     Mr  GeofFroy  calls 

over  in  one  day.  this  fort  bajlard  ipecacuan,    and  complains  that  it  is  an 

Management  of  a  Horfc  on  a  JovRNF.r.    See  Horse.       impifuion  upon  the  public.  GeofFroy,  Neumann,  Dale, 

JOURNl'.YMAN,  properly  one  who  works  by  the     and  Sir  Hans  Sloane,   inform  us,    that   the   roots  of  a 

day  only  ;  but  the  word  is  now  nfcd  for  any  one  who     kind   of  apjcynum    (dogs-bane)   are   too  frequently 

works  under  a  mailer,  either  by  the  day,  the  year,  or     brought  over  inftead   of  it ;  and  inftances  are  given  of 

the  piece.  ill  confcquences  following  from  the  ufe  of  it.      But  if 

JOUVENET    (John),  a  celebrated  French  paint-     the  marks  above  laid  down  particularly  the  afh  colour, 

er,  was  born    at    Rouen  in  1644;   where   his    father,     britilenefs,  deep  wrinkles,  and  bittcrilh  talte,  be  cate- 

who  was  a  painter,  bred  him  up  to  the  fame  profeffion:     fully  attended  to,   all  miftakes  of  this  kind  may  be 

but   his  greatell  improvement  was  conftfFealy  derived     prevented. 

from  the  inftruftlons  of  Nicholas  Pouffin,   and  lludy-  Ipecacuan  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  about  the 

ing  the  works  of  that  raafter.      He  acquired  fo  good  a     middle  of  lall  century,  and  an  account  of  it  publilhed 

knowledge  of  defign,  as  qualified  him  for  employment     about  the  fame  time  by  Pifo  ;  but  it  did  not  come  into 

in  feveral  grand  works  In  the  palaces  at  Paris  and  Tria-     general  ufe  till  about  the  yc-ar  1686,   when  Helvetius, 

non  ;    in  many  of  the  churches  and  convents  ;    and  in     under  the   patronage   of   Louis  XIV.   introduced    it 

the  hofpital  of  invalids,  where  he   painted  the    twelve     into  praftice      This  root  is  one   of  the  milJeft  and 

apolUes,   each    figure  being  14  feet  high.      He  was  e-     fafcft  emetics  with  which    we  are  acquainted;  and  has 

fteemed  to  have  a  ready  invention,  to  be  corrcft  in  his     this  peculiar  advantage,   thit  if  it  (h juld   not  operate 

defigns,  and  to   have  a  talle  for  grandeur   in  his  com-     by    vomit,   it    pafTes    off    by   the   other    emunftories. 

pofitions:   it  is   obferved  of  this  artiil,  that    being  de-     It    was  firll   introduced   among  us  with    the  charac- 

prived  of  the  ufe  of  his   right  hand  by  a  paralytic  dif-     ter  of  an    almolt   infallible  remedy  in  dyftnteries,  and 

order,  he  neverthtlcfs  continued  to  paint  with  his  left,     other    inveterate    fluxes,  as  menorrhagia  and   leucor- 

He  died  in  the  year  1717.  rhcea,  and  alfo  in  dif.rders  proceeding  from   obitruc- 

JOY,   in  ethics,    is  that  paflion  which  is  produced     tions  of  long   Handing:   nor  has  it  loll  much  of  its 

by  love,   regarding  its  objeit   as  preftnt,  either  imme-     reputation  by  time.      In  dyfenteries,   it  almolt  always 

diately    or    in    profpeft,    in    reality    or   imagination,     j^roduces  happy  effefts,  anri  often  performs  a  cure  in  a 

This  paflion  has  been  found  to  inc'reafe  the  perspira-     very  fliort  ipace  ot  time.      In  other  fluxes  of  the  belly, 

Tios  and  urine  of  human  bodies.  in  beginning  dyfenteries,   and  fuch   as  are  of  a  malig- 

JOYNERY.      See  Joincry.  nant  kind,  or  where  the  patient  breathes  a  t.inted  air, 

1PECACUANH.'\,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  Weft-     it  has  not  been  found  equally  fuccefsful:  in  ihcfc  caies 

Indian  root,  of  which  there  are  principally  two  kinds,     it  is  ncceffary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  this  medicine  for 

diftinguirtied  by  their  colour,  and  brought  from  differ-     feveral  days,  and  to  join  with  it  opiates,  diaphoretics, 

ent  places;  but  both  poffefling  the  fame  virtues,   tho'     and  the  like.   This  root,  given  in  fubilance,  is  as  effec- 

In   a  different    degree.      The    one   is   afh-coloured  or     tual,  if  not    more    fo,  than  any  of  the  preparations  of 

grey,  and  brought  from  Peru  ;  the  other  is  brown,  and     it:   the  pure  refin  aCts  as  a   Itrong  irritating   emetic, 

is  brought  from  the  Brafih  :  and  thefe  are  indifferent-     but,  is  of  little  fervice  in  dyfenteries  ;    while  an  extraft 

ly  fent  into  Europe   under   the   general   name  of  ipe-     prepared  with  water  is  almoll  of  equal  fervice  in  thefe 

cacuanha.  cafes  with  the  root  ilfelf,  though  it  has  little  effeft  as 

Thefe   two  forts  have  been  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be     an  emetic.     Geoffroy  concludes  from  hence,  that  the 

the  roots  of  two  different  plants:    but,  according  to  o-     chief  virtue  of  ipecacuan  in  dyfenteries  ilepends  upon 

thers,  this  is  a  millake;  the  only  difference  being  that     its  gummy  fubilance,  which  lining  the  intellines  with  a 

one  grows  in  a  different  place,  and  in  a  richer  and  moi-     foft  mucilage,  when  their  own  mucus  has  been  abraded, 

fter  foil,  and  is  better  fupplied  with  juices  than  the  o-     occalions  their  e.xulcerations  to  heal,  and  defends  them 

ther.     The  plant  they  belong  to  is  a  fpecies  of  Psv-     from  the  acrimony  of  the  juices  :  and  that  the  refinous 

CHOTRiA.  part,  in  which  the  emetic  quality  rcfides,   is  required. 

The  aflicoloured  ipecacuan  is  a  fmall  wrinkled  root,     where  the  morbific  matter  is  lodged   in  the  glands  of 

bent   and   contorted   into   a   great   variety  of  figures,     the  ilomach  and  intellines.      But  if  the  virtues  of  this 

brought  over  in  fht)rt  pieces  full  of  wrinkles,  and  deep     root  were  entirely  owing  to  its  mucilaginous  or  gummy 

circular   fiffures,   quite   down  to  a  fmall  white  woody     part,  pure  gums,  or  mucilages,   might  be  employed  to 

fibre  that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each  piece  :   the  corti-     equal   advantage.      Water,    affiftcd   by  a  boiling  heat, 

cal  part  is  compaft,  brittle,  looks  fmooth  and  refinous     takes  up  from  all  vegetables  a  confiderable   portion  of 

upon    breaking  :   it   has  very    little  fmell  ;   the  tafte  is     refinous  along  with  the  giiramy  matter  :  if  the  ipeca- 

bitterifli  and  fubacrid,  covering  the  tongue  as  it  were     cuan  remaining  after  the  attton  ot   water  be  digelted 

with   a  kind  of  mucilage.     The  brown   fort  is  fmall,     with  pure  fpirit,  it  will  not  yield  half  fo  much  rcfin  as 

and  fomewhat  irrore  wrinkled  than  the  foregoing ;  of  a     at  firll  :    fo  that  the  aqueaus   cxtrart   differs  from   the 

brown  or  blackilh  colour  without,  and  white  with-    crude  root   only  in  degree,  being  proportionably  lefs 

refinous 
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cu-  rf  finous,  and  having  lefs  effeft,  both  as  an  emetic,  and  in 
»•  thf  rure  of  dyftnttties.  i'he  virtues  of  ipecacuan,  in 
~  this  diforder,  depend  upon  its  promoting  ptrfpiration, 
the  freedom  of  which  is  here  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
and  an  increafe  of  which,  even  in  healthful  perfons,  is 
generally  obfervd  to  fnpprefs  the  evacuation  by  Hool. 
In  dyfenteries,  the  (Icin  is  for  the  moll  part  dry  and 
tenfe,  and  perfpiration  obilruded  :  the  comm.n  dia- 
phoretics pafs  off  without  efftft  through  the  intelHnal 
canal  :  but  ipecacuan,  if  the  patient  after  a  puke  or 
two  be  covered  up  warm,  brings  on  a  plentiful  fweat. 
After  the  removal  of  the  dyfentery,  it  is  neceflary  to 
corainuc  the  ufe  of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  longer, 
in  Older  to  prevent  a  relapfe  ;  for  this  purpofe,  a  few 
grains  divided  into  feveral  dofes,  fo  as  not  to  occalion 
any  fenfible  evacuation,  may  be  exhibited  every  day  ; 
by  this  means  the  cure  is  effetlually  eftablilhed.  And 
indeed  fmall  dofes  given,  even  from  the  beginning,  have 
been  often  found  to  have  better  cffcfts  in  the  cure  of 
this  difea'fe  than  larger  ones.  Geoffrey  informs  us 
from  his  own  experience,  that  he  has  obierved  ten 
grains  of  the  powder  to  aft  as  effeftually  as  a  fcruple 
or  two  ;  and  therefore  confines  the  dofe  betwixt  fix 
and  ten  grains  :  it  has  lately  been  found,  that  even 
fmaller  dofes  prove  fufHciently  emetic.  The  only 
officinal  preparation  of  this  root  is  a  tiufture  made  in 
wine,  which  accordingly  has  now  the  appellation  of 
•viniim  !pecacuaiiht!,  both  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias. 

Many  ingenious  experiments  have  been  mtdeon  the 
fubjcft  of  ipecacuan  by  Dr  Irving,  for  which  he  ob- 
tained the  prize  medal  of  the  Harvcian  Society  at 
Edinburgh  for  i  784.  He  has  afcertaincd,  that  while 
this  root  contains  a  gummy  rellnous  matter,  yet  that 
the  gummy  exills  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than 
the  refinous  part  ;  that  the  gummy  part  is  much  more 
powerfully  emetic  than  the  refinous  ;  that  although  the 
cortical  part  of  the  root  be  more  aftive  than  the  ligne- 
ous, yet  that  even  the  pure  ligneous  part  pofTefTcs  a 
confiderable  emetic  power;  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
root  pofTv  iles  confiderable  influence,  both  as  an  antifep- 
tic  and  a'tringcnt  To  determine  whether  the  emetic 
power  of  ipecacuan  was  of  a  volatile  or  fixed  nature, 
Dr  Irving  fu' jeift';d  it  to  diftiliation.  The  water  ob- 
tained by  diflillation  was  found  to  have  very  little  in- 
fluence; but  the  decoftion  which  remained  in  the  ftill, 
rot  only  operated  violently  as  an  emetic,  but  produced 
rigours,  cold  fweats,  and  other  alarming  fymptoms. 
By  long  continued  boiling,  the  aflivity  of  the  root  it- 
felf  is  almoU  totally  deflroyed  ;  but  Dr  Irving  found, 
that  the  emetic  property  of  ipecacuan  was  mod  effec- 
tually counterafted  by  means  o;  the  acetous  acid,  in- 
fomuch  that  thirty  grains  of  th  powder  taken  in  two 
ounces  of  vinegar  produced  cnls-  fome  loofe  Itools. 

Ipecacuan,  particularly  in  the  ftate  of  powder,  is 
now  advantageoufly  employed  'n  almoft  every  difeafe 
in  which  full  vomiting  is  indicarrd  ;  and  when  combin- 
ed with  opium  under  the  form  of  the  pulvis  fudorificus, 
it  furnifhes  us  with  the  raoft  ufeful  and  active  fweating 
medicine  which  we  polTefs.  It  is  alfo  often  given  with 
advantage  in  very  fmall  dofes,  fo  as  neither  to  operate 
by  vomiting   purging,  nor  fweacing. 

The  full   dofe  of  the  powder  is  a  fcruple  or  half  a 
dram,  and  double   that  in    form    of  watery   infufion. 
The    full  dofe  is  recoraineudcd  in   the  paiosyfra  of 
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fpafmodic  aflhma,  and  a  dofe  of  three  or  four  grains 
every  morning  in  habitual  atlKmatic  indifpofition.  A 
dofe  of  y  or  4- grain  rubbed  with  fugar,  and  given  e- 
veiy  four  hours  or  oftencr,  is  recommended  in  uterine 
h^morrhagy,  cough,  pleuiify,  lismopcoc,  &c.  and  has 
ofti  n  been  found  highly  ferviceable. 

IPHIGENI.A,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 
temneltri.  When  the  Greeks  going  to  the  Trojan  war 
were  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  Aulis,  they  were 
informed  by  one  of  the  foothUyers,  that  to  appeafe 
the  gods  they  mud  facrifice  Iplugenia  Agamemnon's 
dau^rhter  t  >  Duiia.  The  father,  who  had  provoked 
the  godJefs  by  kuling  her  favourite  flag,  heard  this 
with  the  greatell  horror  and  indignation  ,  and  rather 
than  to  Ihed  the  blood  of  his  daUi/iiter,  he  commanded 
one  of  his  heralds,  as  chief  of  the  Grecian  forces,  to  or- 
der all  the  afTcmbly  to  depart  each  to  his  refpeftive 
home.  Ulyffes  and  the  other  generals  interfered,  and 
Agamemnon  confcntcd  to  immolate  his  daughter  for 
the  common  caule  of  Greece.  As  Iphigenia  was  ten- 
derly loved  by  her  mother,  the  Greeks  fent  for  her  on 
pretence  of  giving  her  in  niarria.^e  to  Achilles.  Cly- 
temneftra  gladly  permitted  her  departure,  and  Iphige- 
nia came  to  Aulis.  Here  file  faw  the  bloody  prepara- 
tions for  th-"  facrifice.  She  implored  the  forgivenefs 
and  protection  of  her  father;  but  tears  and  entreaties 
were  unavailing.  Calchas  took  the  knife  in  his  hand; 
and  as  he  was  going  to  ftrike  the  fatal  blow,  Iphigenia 
fuddenly  difappcarcd,  and  a  god  of  uncommon  fize  and 
beauty  was  found  in  her  place  for  the  facritice.  This 
fupernatural  change  animated  the  Greeks,  the  wind 
fuddenly  became  favourable,  and  the  combined  ilett  fet 
fail  from  Aulis. 

IPICRATES,  general  of  the  Athenians,  had  that 
command  conferreJ  upon  him  at  20  years  of  age', 
and  became  famous  for  the  exacfnefs  of  his  military 
difcipline.  He  made  war  on  the  Thracians  ;  reftored 
Senthes,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Athenians  ;  at- 
tacked the  Lacedaemonians;  and,  on  many  other  occa- 
fions,  gave  fignal  proofs  of  his  condu6\  and  courage. 
Many  ingenious  repartees  have  been  mentioned  of  tliis 
general  :  a  man  of  good  family  with  no  other  merit 
than  his  nobiiity,  reproaching  him  one  day  for  the 
meannefs  of  his  birth,  he  replied,  "  i  fhalt  be  the 
firtt  of  my  race,  aud  thou  the  lalt  of  thine."  He  died 
380  B.C. 

IPOMEA,  QUAMOiLiT,  or  Scarlet  Coii'volvulus  :  A  . 
genus   of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria   clafs   of  plants ;    and   in   the    natural  method 
ranking  under  the  29th  order,  Campanace^.  The  corolla 
is  funnel- fnaped  ;  the  ftigma  round-headed ;   tne  cap- 
fule  triloculor.      There  are  feveral  fpecics  ;    but   not 
more    than    one,    (the    cocclnea),   cultivated    in    our 
gardens.      Thi.i  hath  long,  flender,  twining   flalks,  ri- 
ling upon  fupport  fix  or  feven  feet  high.      The  leaves  • 
are    heart-fhaped,  pointed,  and  angulated  at  the   bafe, 
and  from   the  fides  of  the  llalks  and  branches  arife 
many  flender  footllalks  ;  each  fupporting  feveral  large  : 
and  beautiful  funuel-fliaped  and  Icarlet  flowers.   There 
is  a   variety  with   orange  coloured   flowers.      Both   of. 
them  are  annual,  rifing   fron»  feed  in  fpring,  flowering 
in  July  and  Augufl,  ripening  their  feeds  in  September 
and  Oftober,  and  totally  perifhing  in  a  fhort  time  af- 
ttr.     They  are  tender,  and  mull   be   brought  up  in  a 
Lot-bed  till  the  Ulttr   end  of  May   or  beginning  of: 
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Iprwich.     June,  when   they  may  be  planted  out  to  adorn  the 
^    '  ^~~"   borders,  or  fomc  may  be  planted  in  pots  to  move  occa- 
fionally  to  adorn   any    particular   place  ;   but  in  either 
cafe,  there  muft  be  ilicks  for  them  to  twine  upon. 

IPSWICH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  in 
England,  featcd  in  E.  Long.  i.  6.  N.  Lat.  52.  12. 
The  name  comes  from  the  Snxon  Gypefiuich,  that  is, 
•a  town  fituated  upon  the  Gyppen,  now  called  Orwell. 
It  had  once  2  i  churches,  but  now  has  only  I  2.  It  was 
plundered  by  the  Danes  in  99 1,  and  afterwards  be- 
fieged  by  king  Stephen.  It  had  charters  and  a  mint 
in  the  reign  of  king  John,  but  its  lall  chatter  was  from 
Charles  II.  The  remains  of  a  wall  and  fix  or  feven  re- 
ligious houfes  are  dill  to  be  feen.  Though  it  is  not 
in  fo  flourilhing  a  (late  as  formerly  when  the  harbour 
was  more  commodious,  yet  it  is  IHU  a  large  well-built 
town.  Befides  the  churches  already  mentioned,  it  has 
feveral  meeting-houfes,  two  chapels,  a  towa-hall, 
council-chamber,  a  large  market-place  with  a  crofs  in 
the  middle  of  it,  a  fhirehall  for  the  county  fedions, 
a  library,  feveral  hofpitals,  a  free-fchool,  a  handfome 
ftone-bridge  over  the  river,  ftately  fliambles  in  the 
maiket- place  built  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  town  and  a  butcher's  fon,  and  who  alfo 
began  to  build  a  college  here  on  the  ruins  of  a  fmall 
college  of  black  canons,  which  ftill  bears  his  name, 
though  it  was  never  flnilhed.  Here  are  alfo  feveral 
alms-houfes,  three  charity-fchools,  and  a  convenient 
key  and  cuftom-houfe.  By  virtue  of  Charles  II.'s 
charter,  the  town  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder, 
I  2  portmen,  of  whom  the  bailiffs  are  two,  a  town- 
clerk,  two  coroners,  and  24  common-council.  The 
bailiffs  and  4  of  the  portmen  are  juftices  of  the  peace. 
The  town  enjoys  a  great  many  privileges,  as  paffing 
fines  and  recoveries,  trying  criminal,  and  even  crown 
and  capital  caufes  among  themfelves,  fettling  the  af- 
Jize  of  bread,  wine,  and  beer.  No  freeman  is  obliged 
to  ferve  on  juries  out  of  the  town,  or  bear  any  office 
for  the  king,  except  that  of  the  (heriff,  or  to  pay  tolls 
or  duties  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  They 
have  an  admiralty  jurifdidllon  beyond  Harwich  on  the 
Effex  coaft,  and  on  both  fides  the  Suffolk  coaft,  by 
which  they  arc  intitled  to  all  goods  call  on  fhore. 
The  bailiff's  even  hold  an  admiralty-court  beyond 
Landguard-fort.  By  a  trial  in  king  Edward  III.'s 
time,  is  appears  that  the  town  had  a  right  to  the  cu- 
ftora-duties  for  all  goods  coming  into  Harwich-haven. 
They  claim  a  right  alfo  to  all  waifes  and  flrays,  &c. 
The  manufactures  of  thie  town  are  chiefly  woollen  and 
linen  cloth.  It  has  ftill  a  confiderable  foreign  trade. 
The  tide  rifes  pretty  high,  and  brings  great  (hips 
within  a  fmall  dillance  of  the  town.  They  export  a 
great  deal  of  corn  to  London,  and  fometimes  to  Hol- 
land. Formerly,  they  had  a  great  trade  In  Ihip- 
building  ;  but  that  having  declined,  they  now  fend 
great  quantities  of  timber  to  the  king's  yard  at  Cha- 
tham. It  has  feveral  great  fairs  for  cattle,  chetfe,  and 
butter;  and  is  admirably  fituated  for  the  trade  to 
Greenland,  becaufe  the  fame  wind  that  carries  them 
out  of  the  river  will  carry  them  to  Greenland.  It  is 
worth  remarking,  that  it  is  one  of  the  bell  places  in 
England  for  perfons  in  narrow  circumftances,  houfe- 
rent  being  eafy,  provifions  cheap  and  plentiful,  the 
paffage  by  land  or  water  to  London,  &c.  conve- 
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nient,  and  the  company  of  the  pbce  good.  It  gives  'fi 
title  of  vifcount,  as  well  as  Thetford,  to  the  duke  of  '"^ 
Grafton  ;  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

IRASCIBLE,  in  the  old  philofopliy,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  an  appetite  or  a  part  of  the  foul,  where  anger 
and  the  other  pafTions,  which  animate  us  againft  things 
difficult  or  odious,  were  fuppofed  to  refide. 

Of  the  eleven  kinds  of  paflions  attributed  to  the 
foul,  philofophers  afcribe  five  to  the  irafcible  appetite  ; 
viz.  wrath,  boldnefs,  fear,  hope,  and  defpair:  the  other 
fix  are  charged  on  the  concupifcible  appetite,  viz. 
pleafure,  pain.defire,  averfion,  love,  and  hatred. 

Plato  divided  the  foul  into  three  parts  ;  the  reafon- 
able,  irafcible,  and  concupifcible  parts.  The  two  laft, 
according  to  that  philofopher,  are  the  corporeal  and 
mortal  parts  of  the  foul,  which  give  rife  to  our  paf- 
fions. 

Plato  fixes  the  feat  of  the  irafcible  appetite  in  the 
heart;  and  of  the  concupifcible  in  the  liver;  as  the  two 
fources  of  blood  and  fpirits,  which  alone  affeiJt  the 
mind. 

IRELAND,  one  of  the  Britannic  iflands,  fituated 
between  the  5th  and  loth  degrees  of  weft  longitude, 
and  between  the  51ft  and  56th  of  north  latitude, 
extending  in  length  about  300  miles,  and  about  150 
in  breadth. 

The  ancient  hiftory  of  this  Ifland  is  involved  In  fo 
much   obfcurity,  that  it  has  been   the  objtdl  of  con- 
tention among  the  antiquarians  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury and  an  half.     The  Irifh  hiflorians  pretend  to  very 
great  antiquity.     According  to  them,  the  ifland  was  Ori] 
firft  inhabited  about  322  years   after  the  flood.     At'^^ 
that  time  Partholanus  the  fon  of  Scara  landed  in  Mun-^"''^' 
fter  on  the  14th  of  May  with  1000  foldiei-s,  and  fomehifti 
women,  from  Greece.     This  voyage  he  had  underta- 
ken on  account  of  his  having  killed  his  father  and  mo- 
ther in  his  native   country.      The  fame   hiftorians  in- 
form  us,   that  a    great  number   of  lakes  broke  out  In 
Ireland   during   the  reign  of   Partholanus,   which  had 
no  exiftence  when  he  came  into  the  ifland,  with  many 
other  particulars  not  worth  mentioning  ;  but  the  moil 
furprifing  circumftance   is,  that  about  300  years  after 
the  arrival  of  this   Grecian  colony,  all  of  them  perifh- 
ed  by  a  plague,  not  a  fingle  perfon    remaining   to  tell 
the  fate  of  the  reft  ;  in  which  cafe,  it  is  wonderful  how 
the  cataftrophe  fhould  have  been  known. 

After  the  cxtinftion  of  this  firft  colony,  Ireland  re- 
mained a  perfeft  wilderncfs  for  30  years;  when  ano- 
ther colony  arrived  from  the  eaft,  umler  the  diredlion 
of  one  Nemedius.  He  fet  fail  from  the  Euxine  fea 
with  30  tranfports,  each  manned  with  40  heroes ;  and 
at  lafl  arrived  on  the  coafts  of  Ireland,  after  a  very  te- 
dious and  ftrange  navigation.  During  his  reign  alfo 
many  lakes  were  formed  in  the  country,  which  had  no 
exiftence  before  ;  the  moft  material  circumftance,  how- 
ever, was  an  unfucctfsful  war  In  which  he  was  engaged 
with  fome  African  pirates,  who  in  the  end  enflaved  his 
people.  The  vidlors  proved  fuch  infupportable  ty- 
rants, that  the  Irllh  found  themfelves  under  a  neceflity 
of  quitting  the  ifland  altogether.  They  embarked  on 
board  a  fleet  of  1130  fliips,  under  the  command  of 
three  grandfons  of  Nemedius,  viz.  Simon  Breac,  To 
Chath,  and  Briatan  Maol.  The  firft  returned  to 
Greece,  the  fecond  failed  to  the  northern  parts  of  Eu-  • 
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(5.    rope,   and  the  thiid  landed  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
""^  and  from  him  the    illand  of  Britain  is  faid  to  have  ta- 
ken its  name,  and  the  'Wellh  their  origin. 

About  216  years  after  the  death  of  Nemcdius,  the 
defcendants  of  Simon  Breac  returned  from  Greece  into 
Ireland.  They  were  conduftcd  by  five  princes  of  great 
reputation,  who  divided  the  iOand  into  five  kingdoms, 
nearly  equal  in  ii/.e.  Thefe  kingdoms  were  called 
Mniijler,  Deinfl'.r,  Connau^ht,  Meath,  and  UlJIer  ;  and 
the  fubj  'fts  of  thefe  kings  are  called  by  the  Iridi  hif- 
torians  Firiu/gs. 

The  Firbulgs  were  in  procefs  of  time  expelled  or 
totally  fubdued,  after  the  lofs  of  100,000  men  in  one 
battle,  by  the  Tu^tth  Je  Dannans,  a  nation  of  necro- 
mancers who  came  from  Attica,  Bceotia,  and  Achaia, 
into  Denmark  ;  from  Denmark  to  Scotland  ;  and 
from  Scotland  to  Ireland.  Thefe  necromancers  were 
fo  completely  fl^illed  in  their  art,  that  they  could  even 
reftore  the  dead  to  Lfe,  and  bring  again  into  the  field 
thofe  warriors  who  had  been  (lain  the  day  before. 
They  had  alfo  fome  cuiiofitics  which  poflefied  a  won- 
derful virtue.  Thefe  were  a  fword,  a  fpear,  a  caul- 
dron, and  a  marble  chair  ;  on  which  Ia(l  were  crowned 
firft  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  thofe  of 
Scotland.  But  neither  the  powerful  virtues  of  thefe 
Danifli  curiofities,  nor  the  more  powerful  fpelLi  of  the 
magic  art,  wer-e  able  to  preferve  the  Tuaih  de  Daimans 
from  being  fubdued  by  the  Gadelians  when  they  in- 
vaded  Ireland. 

The  Gadelians  were  defcended  from  one  Gathelns, 
from  whom  thty  derived  their  name.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  confequcnce  in  Egypt,  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Mofes  the  Jtwifh  legidator.  His  mo- 
ther was  Scot  a,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  by  Niul  the 
fon  of  a  Scythian  monarch  cotemporary  with  Nimrod. 
The  Gadelians,  called  alfo  SoJs,  from  Scota  above- 
mentioned,  conquered  Ireland  about  1  .^co  B.  C.  under 
Heber  and  Heremon,  two  fons  of  Milefius  king  of 
Spain,  from  whom  were  defcended  all  the  kings  of 
Irelanl  dowTi  to  the  Engli(h  conqueft,  and  who  are 
therefore  ftyied  by  the  Iti(h  hillorians  princes  of  the 
M'llifuin  race. 

From  this  period  the  Irifh  hifton'ans  trace  a  gi"adual 
refinement  of  their  countrymen  from  a  ftrte  of  the 
grolTed  barbarity,  until  a  monarch,  named  Ollcim  Fod- 
I12,  ellablifhed  a  regvrlar  form  of  government,  erefted 
a  grand  feminary  of  learning,  and  inllituted  the  Fes, 
or  triennial  convention  of  provincial  kings,  priefls,  and 
poets,  at  Feamor  or  Tarah  in  Meath,  for  the  eftabh'fh- 
rnent  of  laws  and  regulation  of  government.  But 
whatever  were  the  inftitutions  of  this  monarch,  it  is 
acknov^ledged  that  they  proved  infufficient  to  with- 
ftand  the  wildneis  and  cllforder  of  the  times.  To  Kim- 
bath,  one  of  his  fHCcelTors,  the  arinalllls  give  the  ho- 
nour of  reviving  them,  befides  that  of  regulating  UI- 
fter,  his  family  province,  and  adorning  it  with  a  llate- 
ly  palace  at  Eamannla  near  Armagh.  His  immediate 
fucceffbr,  called  Hugmy,  is  ftill  more  celebrated  for 
advancing  the  work  of  reformation.  It  fecms,  that, 
from  the  earlieft  origin  of  the  Irifii  nat'on,  the  idand  had 
been  divided  into  the  five  provincial  kingdoms  above- 
mentioned,  and  four  ef  thefe  had  been  fubjeft  to  the 
fifth,  who  was  nominal  monarch  of  the  whole  ifland. 
Thefe  four,  however,  proved  fuch  oblHnate  dillurbers 
«f  the  peace,   that  Hugony,  to  break   their   power, 
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parcelled  cut  the  country  into  25  dynafties,  binding 
them  by  oath  to  accept  uo  other  monarch  but  one  of 
his  own  family.  Tiiis  precaution  proved  ineffeftual. 
Hugony  himfelf  died  a  violent  death,  and  all  his  fuc- 
ccfTors  for  a  feries  of  ages  were  affaninated,  fcarcely 
with  one  exception. 

About  100  B.  C.  the  pentarchal  government  was 
reftored,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  fucceeded  by  a  con- 
fiderable  revolution  in  politics.  The  Irilh  bards  had 
for  many  ages  difpenfed  the  laws,  ani  the  whole  na- 
tion fubmitted  to  their  decifions  ;  but  as  their  lawj 
were  exceedingly  obfcure,  and  could  be  interpreted  on- 
ly by  ihemfelves,  they  to)k  occafion  from  thence  to 
opprefs  the  people,  until  at  laft  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  totally  exterminated  by  a  general  infurreclioii. 
In  this  emergency  they  fled  to  Convocar-Mac-Ne(Ta, 
the  reigning  monarch,  who  promifed  them  his  protec- 
tion in  cafe  they  reformed  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  iu 
order  to  quiet  the  j  all  complaints  of  his  people,  he  em- 
ployed the  moft  eminent  among  them  to  compile  an 
intelligible,  equitable,  and  dillinil,  body  of  laws, 
which  were  received  with  the  greateit  joy,  and  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  celejl'ial  decifions.  Thefe  deci- 
fions fcem  to  have  produced  but  very  little  reformation 
among  the  people  in  general.  We  are  now  prefented 
with  a  new  feries  of  barbarities,  murders,  fadions, 
and  anarchy  ;  and  in  this  difordered  fituation  of  af- 
fairs it  was,  according  to  the  Irifh  hiftorians,  that  the 
chieftain  mentioned  by  Tacitus  addreffed  himfelf  to 
Agricola,  and  encouraged  him  to  make  a  defcent  on 
Ireland.  This  fcheme  happened  not  to  fuit  the  views 
of  the  Roman  general  at  that  time,  and  therefore  was 
not  adopted  ;  and  fo  confident  are  thefe  hiltoiians  of 
the  flrength  of  their  country  even  in  its  then  diftrafted 
ftate,  that  they  treat  the  notion  of  its  being  fubdued 
by  a  Roman  legion  and  fome  auxiliaries  (the  force 
propofed  to  Agricola),  as  utterly  extravagant  ;  ac- 
quainting us  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Iri'fli  were  fo 
far  from  dreading  a  Roman  invafion,  that  they  failed 
to  the  afllllance  of  the  Pifts,  and  having  made  a  fuc- 
cefsful  incurfiin  into  South  Britain,  returned  home 
with  a  confiderable  booty. 

In  the  fame  Hate  of  barbarity  and  confufion  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  continued  till  the  introdudion  of 
Chriftianity  by  St  Patrick,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  This  miffionary,  according  to  the  adver- 
faries  of  the  Irifli  antiquity,  firft  introduced  letters  into 
Ireland,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  a  future  civi- 
lization. On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  for  that 
antiquity  maintain,  that  the  Iridi  had  the  knowledge 
of  letters,  and  had  madeconfiderable  progrefs  in  the  arts, 
before  the  time  of  St  Patrick ;  though  they  allow, 
that  he  introduced  the  Roman  charaller,  in  which 
his  copies  of  the  Scripture  and  liturgies  were  written. 
To  enter  into  the  difpute  would  be  contrary  to  our 
plan.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that,  exceptin"-  by 
fome  of  the  Inlh  themfelves,  the  hiftory  already  given 
is  generally  reckoned  entirely  fabulous,  and  thought 
to  have  been  invented  after  the  introdudion  of  ChriiH- 
anity.  An  origin  of  the  Irifti  nation  hath  been  found 
out  much  nearer  than  Afia,  Greece,  or  Ej^ypt ; 
namely,  the  ifland  of  Britain,  from  whence  it  is  now 
thought  that  Ireland  was  firfl;  peopled.  A  dfpute  hath 
arifen  concerning  the  place  from  whence  the  firft  emi- 
grants from  Britain  fet  fail  for  Ireland,  The  honour 
lir  cf 
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of  being  the  mother-country  of  the   Irifh  hath  been     Caucii  fpread  from  the  Liffy  to  the  Letrim,  the  Oboca    Ircla 
difputed  between  the  North  and  South  Britons.    ^Mr     of  the  ancients;  had  the  reft  of  Dublin  county,  and  "~~v 
Macpherfon    has  argued    ftrenuoufly   for  the  former,     fuch  parts  of  Wicklow  as  lie  in  the  north  of  the  lat- 
and   Mr  Whitaker  for  the  latter.     For   an    account     ter  ;  and  owned  Dunum  or  RathDowne  for  their  chief 
©f  their  difpute,  however,  we  muft  refer  to  the  works     city.     The  Menapii  occupied   the  coaft  betwixt  the 

Letrim  and  Cancarne- point,  all  the   reft  of  Wicklow, 
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of  thtfe  gentlemen.  Mr  Whitaker  claims  the  vifto- 
ly,  and  challenges  to  himfelf  the  honour  of  being 
the  firft  who  clearly  and  truly  demonftrated  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Irifh. 

The  name  of  Ireland,  according  to  Mr  Whitaker, 
is  obvioudy  derived  from  the  word  Jar  or  £/>,  which 
in  the  Celtic  language  fignfies  "  weft."  This  word  was 
fometimes  pronounced  Iver,  and  Hh'er ;  whence  the 
names  of  Lis,  hma,  Jwverna,  Iverna,  H'lbernia,  and 
Ireland ;  by  all  of  which  it  hath  at  feme  time  or  other 
been  known. 

Abi>ut  350  B.  C.  according  to  the  fame  author, 
the  BtlgK  crofted  the  cliaiinel,  invaded  Britain,  and 
feiztd  the  whole  extended  line  of  the  fouthern  coaft, 
froiri  Kent  to  Devonftiire.  Numbers  of  the  formtr  in- 
habitants, who  had  gradually  retired  before  theenemyi 
were  ohliocd  at  bll  to  take  fliippiiig  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  England,  and  palTed  over  into  the  uninhabited 
ifle  of  Ireland.  Thefe  were  afterwards  joined  by  a- 
nother  body  of  Briions  driven  out  by  the  Bclgae  un- 
der Divitiacus,  about  100  B.  C.  For  two  centuries 
and  a  half  afterwards,  thefe  colonies  were  continually 
reinforced  with  frefli  fwarms  from  Britain  ;  as  the  po- 
puloufnefs  of  this  ifland,  and  the  vicinity  of  that  invi- 
ted them  to  fettle  in  the  one,  or  the  bloody  and  fuc- 
ceflive  wars  in  Britain  dunng  this  period  naturally  in- 
duced them  to  rclinquifti  the  other  :  and  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  Ireland  appears  to  have  been  completely  peo- 
pled about  150  years  after  Chrift  :  and  as  the  inhabi- 
tants had  all  fled  equally  from  the  dominion  of  the 
BilgSE,  or  for  fome  other  caufe  left  their  native  coun- 
try, they  were  diftinguiflied  among  the  Britons  by  one 
general  and  very  appofite  name,  viz.  that  of  Scultcs, 
or  Scots,  "  the  wanderrrs,  or  refugees." 

Mr  Whitaker  alfo  informs  us,  "  that  in  the  times 
of  the  Romans  Ireland  was  inhabited  by  18  tribes  ;  by 
one  upon  the  northern  and  three  on  the  fouthern  (liore, 
feven  upon  the  weftern,  fix  on  the  eaflern,  and  one  in 
the  centre. 

"  Along  the  eaftern  coaft,  and  the  Vergivian  or  inter- 
nal ocean,  were  ranged  the  Damnii,  the  Voluntii,  and 
the  Eblani,  the  Caucii,  the  Menapii,  and  the  Coriondii. 
The  firft  inhabited  a  part  of  the  two  counties  of  An- 
trim and  Down,  extending  from  Fair-head,  the  moft 
north-eafterly  extremity  of  the  ifland,  to  Ifamnum 
Promontorium,  or  the  point  of  Ardglafs  haven  in  the 
county  of  Down  ;  and  having  the  Logia  or  Lagan, 
which  falls  into  Carrickfergus  bay,  within  their  pof- 
ftflions,  and  Dunum  or  Down-patvick  for  their  capital. 
The  Voluntii  pofftfTrd  the  coaft  from  the  point  of  that 
haven  to  the  river  Buvinda  or  Boync,  the  remainder 
of  Down,  the  breadth  of  Ardmagh,  and  all  Louth  ; 
having  the  Vinderiis  or  Carlingford  river  in  their  do- 
minions, and  the  town  of  Laberus  near  the  river  Deva 
( Atherdte  in  the  county  of  Louth)  for  their  metro- 
polis. And  the  Eblani  reached  from  the  Boyne  to  the 
Laebius,  Lxv-ui,  or  LifTy  ;  refiding  in  EallMtath, 
and  in  the  large  portion  of  Dublin  county  which  is  to 
the  north  of  this  river  ;  and  acknowledging  Mediola- 
Blim,  Eblana,  or  Dublin,  for  their  principal  town.    The 


and  all  Wexford  to  the  point ;  their  chief  town,  Me- 
napia,  being  placed  upon  and  to  the  caft  of  Modona, 
Slanus,  or  Slane.  And  the  Coriondii  inhabited  at  the 
back  of  the  Caucii  and  Menapii,  to  the  weft  of  the 
Slane  and  Liffy,  and  in  all  Kildare  and  all  Catherlogh  ; 
being  limited  by  the  Boyne  and  Barrow  on  the  weft, 
the  Eblani  on  the  north,  and  the  Brigantes  on  the 
fouth. 

"  Upon  •he  fouthern  fhore  and  along  the  verge  of  the 
Cantabrian  ocean,  lay  the  Brigantes,  the  Vodia;,  and 
the  Ibernil.  The  firft  owned  the  reft  of  Wexford  and 
all  Waterford  :  extending  to  the  Blackwater,  Aven- 
More,  or  Dabrona,  on  the  fouth  weft  ;  having  the  great 
mouth  of  the  Barrow  with  their  territories,  and  Bri- 
gantia,  Waterford,  or  fome  town  near  it,  for  their  firft 
city  ;  and  giving  name  of  Bri^'as  to  the  Suir  or  Swire, 
their  limitary  ftrcam  on  the  north,  and  the  appellation 
of  Bertie  to  their  own  part  of  the  county  of  Wexford. 
The  Vodioe  pBifeffed  the  fliire  oi  Corke  from  the  Black- 
water  to  the  Ban,  the  river  of  Kinfale,  and  the  Do- 
bonaorDubana  of  the  ancients ;  and  affixed  the  name 
of  Vadium  Promonlorium  to  the  point  of  Balycotton 
ifland.  And  the  Ibetnii  inhabited  the  remainder  of 
Corke,  and  all  that  part  of  Kerry  which  lies  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Dingle-found  ;  having  Rutina  or  Ibaune 
for  their  capital,  the  Promontorium  Auftrinum  or  Mif- 
fcn-Head  about  the  middle  of  their  dominions,  and 
the  river  Ibernus  or  Diuffle  found  for  their  northern 
barrier;  and  leaving  their  names  to  the  tliree  divifions 
of  Ibaune,  Beare,  and  Ivetagh. 

"  Upon  the  weftern  fliorc  of  the  ifland  and  along  the 
Great  Britannic  or  Atlantic  ocean,  were  the  Lucanii 
or  Lucenii,  the  Velaborii,  and  the  Cangani,  the  Au- 
terii,  the  Nagnalae,  the  Hardinii,  and  Venicnii.  The 
Lucenii  inhabited  the  pcninfula  of  laud  that  lies  alonn- 
the  river  Ibtrnus  or  Dingle-found,  and  ptihaps  fome 
adjoining  parts  of  Kerry.  The  Velaborii  ranged  along 
the  fmall  remainder  of  the  latter,  and  over  the  whole 
of  Limerick  to  the  Scnus  or  Shannon  ;  having  the  Du- 
rlus  or  Cafheen  flowing  through  their  dominions,  and 
Regia,  Limeric  or  fome  town  near  it,  for  their  me- 
tropohs.  And  the  latter  was  probably  that  city  near 
Limerick,  the  fite  of  which  is  Itill  famous,  and  retains 
the  appellation  of  Cathair,  or  the  fortrefs  ;  and  where 
the  remains  of  ftreets,  and  other  marks  of  a  town,  may 
yet  be  traced.  The  Cangani  lived  in  the  county  of 
Clare  :  Macolicum  near  the  Shannon,  perhaps  Feakle 
or  Melic,  being  their  principal  town  ;  a  headland  in 
the  bay  of  Galway,  near  Glaniiiy,  being  denominated 
Benifaminim  Promontorium;  and  the  adjoining  ifles  of 
Arran  called  InfuU  Carigan,e.  The  Auterii  were  fet- 
tled In  the  county  of  Galway  j  winding  along  the  deep 
recefs  of  the  Sinus  Aufoba  or  bay  of  Galway  ;  ftretch- 
ing  towards  the  north  as  far  as  the  Libnius,  or  the  river 
that  bounds  the  fhlre  in  that  part  ;  and  pofl'efTing  the 
fmall  portion  of  Mayo  which  lies  to  the  fiuth  of  it. 
And  thefe  were  fubjetl  to  Auterium,  anciently  Aterith, 
and  now  Athenree  ;  and  have  left  their  name  to  the 
divifion  of  Athenree.    The  Nagnata  occupied  the  reft 
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nd.  of  the  large  county  of  Mayo,  all  Sligo  and  all  Rof- 
—  common,  all  Lctrim  as  far  as  Logh  AUin  on  the  fouth- 
eaft,  and  all  Fermanagh  to  Balyftiannoii  and  Logh 
Erne  ;  being  bounded  by  the  Rhebius  or  river  of  Ba- 
ly(hannon,  and  the  Lake  Rhebius  or  Logh  Erne  ;  ha- 
ving a  deep  bay,  called  Magnus  Sinus,  that  curves  along 
Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Letrim  counties;  and  acknov^led- 
ging  Nagnat,  Necmaht,  or  Alnecmaht,  the  town  of  the 
Nagnatje,  for  their  capital.  And  the  Hardinii  and 
Venicnii  were  confederated  together  under  the  title  of 
the  Fenicnlan  Nations,  extended  from  Balylhannon  to 
the  North-Cape,  and  poffefTed  all  Donnegalle,  except 
the  two  whole  divifions  of  Raphoe  and  Enis-Owen,  and 
the  eaitern  part  of  Killmacrenen.  The  Venicnii  lay 
along  the  immediate  margin  of  the  (hore,  giving  name 
to  the  Promontorjcm  Venicnium  or  Cape  Horn,  and 
to  the  Infula  Venienia  or  North- Arran  illand.  And 
their  metropolis  Rheba  was  feated  upon  the  lake 
Rhebius,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Hardinii  on  the 
fouth-ealL 

"  Upon  the  northern  (hore  and  along  the  margin  of 
the  Deucaledonian  ocean,  were  only  the  Robogdii  ;  in- 
habiting the  reft  of  Donnegalle,  all  Derry,  and  all 
Antrim  to  the  Fair-Head,  and  the  Damnii  ;  and  gi- 
ving their  own  name  to  the  former  and  the  divifion  of 
Raphoe.  And  they  had  the  rivers  Vidua  or  Ship- 
harbour,  Arigta  or  Logh  Swilly,  Darabouna  or  Logh 
Foile,  and  Banna  or  Ban,  in  their  territories ;  and  ac- 
knowledged Robogdium,  Robogh,  or  Raphoe,  for  their 
chiet  city. 

"The  central  regions  of  the  ifland,  all  Tyrone,  the 
remainder  of  Fermanagh  and  Letrim,  all  Monaghan, 
and  the  relt  of  Ardmagh  ;  all  Cavan,  all  Longford, 
and  all  Weft-Meath  ;  all  the  King's  and  Queen's  coun- 
ty, all  Kilkenny,  and  all  Tipperary  ;  were  planted  by 
the  Scoti.  The  Shannon,  Logh  Allin,  and  Logh 
Erne,  were  their  great  boundaries  on  the  weft  ;  the 
Barrow,  Boyne,  and  Logh  Neagh,  on  the  eaft  ;  the 
Swire  and  Blackwater  on  the  fouth  ;  and  a  chain  of 
mountains  on  the  north.  And  the  two  greareft  of 
their  towns  were  Rheba,  a  city  feated,  like  the  Rhe- 
ba of  the  Venicnians,  upon  the  lake  and  river  Rhebius, 
but  on  a  different  part  of  them,  and  fomewhere  in  the 
north  of  Cavan  ;  and  Ibernia,  a  town  placed  a  little  to 
the  eall  of  the  Shannon,  and  fomewhere  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Tipperary." 

But  whether  we  are  to  receive  as  truth  the  accounts 
given  by  Mr  Whitaktr,  tliofe  of  the  Irilh  annalifts, 
or  anv  other,  it  is  certain,  that,  till  little  more  than  a 
century  ago,  Ireland  was  a  Icene  of  confufion  and 
(laughter.  The  Irifh  hiftorians  acknowledge  this,  as 
we  have  already  feen.  Very  few  of  their  monarchs 
efcaped  a  violent  death.  The  hiftories  of  their  kings 
indeed  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  viz.  that  they 
began  to  reign  in  fueli  a  year,  reigned  a  ctitain  num- 
ber of  years,  and  were  fl.iin  in  battle  by  the  valiant 
prince  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Chriftianity  feems  to  have  mended  the  matter 
very  little,  or  rather  not  at  all.  The  fame  wars  be- 
tween the  chiefs  continued  ;  and  the  fame  murders  and 
treacheries  took  place  among  the  inhabitants,  till  they 
n  of  were  invaded  by  the  Danes  or  Normans,  about  the 
"w.  end  of  the  eighth  century.  At  this  time,  we  are  told, 
that  the  monarchical  power  was  weak,  by  reafon  of  the 
iactions  and  alTuming  difpofition  of  the  inferior  dyna- 
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ftics  ;  but   that  the  evils  of  the  political  conftitution     'relan(?. 
had  confiderably  fubfided   by  the   refpeft  paid  to   rtli-  » 

gion  and  learning.  The  firll  invafions  of  the  Danes 
were  made  in  fmall  parties  for  thi-  fake  of  plunder, 
and  were  repelled  by  the  chieftain  whofc  dominions 
were  invaded.  Other  parties  appeared  in  different  parts 
of  the  ifland,  and  terrified  the  inhabitants  by  the  ha- 
voc they  committed.  Thefe  were  in  like  manner  put  to 
flight,  but  never  failed  to  return  in  a  fhort  time  ;  and  iu 
this  manner  was  Ireland  harafl'ed  for  the  fpace  of  20 
years,  before  the  inhabitants  thought  of  putting  an 
end  to  their  intettine  contells,  and  uniting  againll  the 
common  enemy.  The  northern  pirates,  either  by- 
force  or  treaty,  gradually  obtained  fome  fmall  fettle- 
ments  on  the  ifland  ;  till  at  length  Turges,  or  Turge- 
fius,  a  warlike  Norwegian,  landed  with  a  powerful  ar- 
mament in  the  year  815.  He  divided  his  fleet  and  jr- 
my,  in  order  to  t\rike  terror  in  different  quarters.  His 
followers  plundered,  burned,  and  mali'acred,  without 
mercy,  and  perfecuted  the  clergy  in  a  drtadful  manner 
on  account  of  their  religion.  The  Danes  already 
fettled  in  Ireland,  flocked  to  the  ftandard  of  Turgefius, 
who  thus  was  enabled  to  feat  himfelf  in  Armagh,  from 
which  he  expelled  the  clergy,  ajid  feized  their  lands. 
The  Irifh,  in  the  mean  time,  were  infatuated  by  their 
private  quarrels ;  till  at  lall,  after  fome  ill-conduded 
and  unfuccefsful  efforts,  they  funk  into  a  ftate  of  ab- 
jeft  fubmiilion,  and  Turgefius  was  proclaimed  monurcb 
of  the  whole  ifland  in  845. 

The  ne*  king  proved  fuch  a  tyrant,  that  he  foon 
became  iHtolerable.  A  confpiracy  was  formed  againll 
him  J  and  he  was  feized  by  Melachline  prince  of  Meath, 
iu  a  time  of  apparent  peace.  An  univerfal  infurrec- 
tion  enfued  ;  the  Danes  were  maffacred  or  dilperfed  { 
their  leader  condemned  to  death  for  his  cruelties,  and 
drowned  in  a  lake.  The  foreigners,  however,  were 
not  exterminated,  but  the  remains  of  th.;m  were  aU 
lowed  to  continue  on  the  ifland  as  fubjeds  or  tributa- 
ries to  fome  particular  chieftains.  A  new  coli)ny  foort 
arrived,  but  under  pretence  of  peaceable  intentions, 
and  a  dcfign  of  enriching  the  country  by  commerce. 
The  Irifli,  through  an  infatuated  policy,  fuffcred  them 
to  become  raaflers  of  Dublin,  Limeric,  Waterford, 
and  other  maritime  places,  which  they  enlarged  and 
f  jrtified  wiih  fuch  works  as  had  till  then  been  un- 
known in  Ireland.  The  Danes  did  not  fail  to  make 
ule  of  every  opportunity  of  enlarging  their  territories, 
and  new  wars  quickly  enfued.  The  Irilh  were  fome- 
tiraes  vidlorious,  and  fometimes  not  ;  but  were  never 
able  to  drive  out  their  enemies,  fo  that  tht:y  continued 
to  be  a  very  diftingulfhed  and  povvertulyi/>/,  or  tribe, 
in  Ireland.  The  wars  with  the  Danes  were  no  fooner 
at  at  end,  than  the  natives,  as  ufual,  turned  their  arms 
againft  each  other.  The  country  was  haraflld  by  the 
competitions  of  the  chiefs;  laws  and  religion  lolt  their 
influence,  and  the  moll  horrid  liccntioulhefs  and  im- 
morality prevailed.  Thus  the  whole  ifland  feemed 
ready  to  become  a  prey  to  the  firll  invader,  wlien  aa 
attempt  was  made  upon  it  by  Magnus  king  of  Nor- 
way. This  attempt  mifcarried,  through  his  own  rafli- 
nefs  ;  for,  having  landed  without  oppofition,  he  ad- 
vanced into  tile  country  without  tiie  leall  apprehen- 
fion.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  he  was  fur- 
rounded  and  cut  in  pieces  with  all  his  followers.  His 
death,  however,  proved  of  little  btnelit  to  Ireland  ; 
R  r  2  the 
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Ireland,    the   fame  diforJevs   which   had  gradually  reduced  the 
'-     V       '  kingdom  to  a  ilate  of  extieme   weaknefs,  ftill  conti- 
nued to  operate,  and   to  facilitate  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Englifli  invafion,  which  happened  in  the  leign  of  Hen- 

<     Vii.  ... 

Henry  II.  The  firll  motives  which  induced  tliis  monarch  to 
ofEn.iland  think  of  an  expedition  againtl  Ireland  are  not  well 
meditates  ]j„Qjy[,_  jj  ^vas  fuppofed  that  he  had  been  provoked 
of  Ireland.  ^7  fome  affulance  which  the  Irilh  princes  had  given 
to  the  French  ;  but,  whatever  might  be  in  thi.'^,  it  is 
certain  that  the  deiign  was  conceived  foon  after  he  a- 
fcended  the  tlirone  ;  and  his  flatterers  foon  furnilhed 
him  with  fufticient  reafons  for  confidering  the  Irilh  as 
his  fiibjeits.  It  was  affirmed  that  they  had  original- 
ly poifeffed  themfclves  of  their  countvy  by  perraifiion 
of  Gurguntius  a  Britidi  king  ;  and  that,  as  defcen- 
dents  of  the  Britons,  they  were  ihe  natural  and  right- 
ful fubjtfts  of  the  Englilh  monarch.  It  was  alio  fug- 
gefttd,  that  the  renowned  King  Arthur,  Egfred  the 
Worthurabrian  prince,  and  Edgar  one  of  the  Saxon 
kings  of  England,  had  all  led  their  armies  into  Ireland, 
and  there  made  valuable  acquililions,  which  their  fuc- 
cefFor  was  in  honour  bound  to  recover  and  maintain. 
AH  thefe  fuggeflions,  however,  or  whatever  eU'e  had 
occurred  to  himlelf,  feemed  yet  inluflicient  to  Henry  ; 
and  therefore  he  took  the  mod  effeclual  method  to  en- 
fare  his  reputation,  namely,  by  an  application  to  the 
pope.  To  hi.n  he  reprefented,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  were  funk  into  the  moll  wretched  Hate  of 
corruption,  both  with  regard  to  morah  and  religion  ; 
that  Henry,  zealous  for  the  honour  and  enlargement 
of  God's  kingdom,  had  conceived  the  pious  defign  of 
erefting  it  in  this  unhappy  country  ;  was  ready  to  de- 
vote himfelf  and  all  his  powers  to  this  meritorious  fcr- 
vice  ;  implored  the  btnediftion  of  the  pontiff ;  and  re- 
quelled  his  pcrmiffion  and  authority  to  enter  Ireland, 
lo  reduce  the  dilobtdient  and  corrupt,  to  eradicate 
all  fin  and  wickedncfs,  to  inftruft  the  ignorant,  and 
fpread  the  blelTed  influence  of  the  gofpel  in  all  its  pu- 
lity  and  perfeftion  ;  promifing  at  the  fame  time  to  pay 
a  yearly  tribute  to  St  Peter  from  the  land  thus  to  be 
reduced  to  his  obedience,  and  to  the  hcly  fee.  Adrian, 
the  reigning  pope,  rejoiced  at  this  application  which 
6  tended  fo  much  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  power. 

Is  inverted  A  bull  was  therefore  immediately  formed,  conformable 
with  the  ^^  jIjj.  jjijjj^  fanguine  widies  of  Henry,  which  was  fent 
by"the^"  ^  ^"  England  without  delay,  together  with  a  ring,  the 
token  of  his  invefliture  as  rightful  fovereign  of  Ire- 
land. But  whatever  inclinaiion  the  king  of  England 
or  the  pope  might  at  this  time  (A.  D.  I  156)  have 
for  the  fubjeftion  of  Ireland,  the  fituation  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  affairs  obliged  him  to  defer  it  for  fome  time. 

The  ilate  of  Ireland,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
was  at  this  time  extremely  favourable  for  an  invafion. 
The  monarch  enjoyed  little  more  than  a  titular  dignity, 
being  haraflcd  by  a  faftion,  and  oppofed  by  powerful 
rivals.  A  number  of  chieftains  who  affumed  the  title 
and  rights  of  royalty,  paid  a  precarious  tribute  to 
their  fuperior,  and  united,  if  they  were  difpofed  to 
unite,  with  him,  rather  as  his  allies  than  his  fubjeds. 
In  Ulfter,  the  family  of  the  northern  Hi  Nlal,  as  it 
was  called,  exerciled  an  hereditary  jurifdiftlon  over 
the  counties  now  called  Tirone,  Dcrry,  and  Doniiegal. 
They  alfo  claimed  a  right  of  fupremacy  over  the  lords 
of  Fermanagh,  Aotrim,  and  Argial,  which  included 
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the  counties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Lowth,  and  fome  Iretar 
adjacent  difl^rlfts :  while  Dunleve,  prince  of  Uladh  ~~V" 
(now  Down),  difputed  the  fuperiority  of  this  family, 
and  affe£ted  an  independent  (late.  In  Munfter  reign- 
ed the  defcendants  of  Brien,  a  famous  fovereign  of 
former  times,  impatient  to  recover  the  honours  of 
their  family ;  but  at  laft,  being  confined  by  powerful 
rivals  to  the  territory  of  North  Munfter,  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  family  of  Mac  Arthy  fovereign* 
of  Defmond,  the  fouthcrn  divilion.  In  Connaught,  the 
princes  known  by  the  name  of  O'Connor  were  ac- 
knowledged fovereigns  of  the  eaftern  territory.  Tier- 
nan  O'Ruarc,  an  aftive  and  reftlefs  military  chief,  had 
the  fupremacy  in  Breffney,  containing  the  modern 
county  of  Leitrim,  and  fome  adjacent  diftritts.  Meath, 
or  the  fouthern  Hi  Nial,  was  fubjeft  to  the  family  of 
Clan-Colman,  Murchard  O'Malachlyn,  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors.  Leinller,  divided  into  feveral  principalities, 
was  fubjeft  to  Dermod,  a  fierce,  haughty,  and  op- 
prefCve  tyrant.  His  father  had  governed  with  great 
cruelty.  Seventeen  of  his  vaffal  lords  had  been  either 
put  to  death,  or  had  their  eyes  put  out,  by  his  order 
in  one  year  ;  and  Dermod  feemed  to  inherit  too  great 
a  portion  of  the  fame  temper.  His  ftature  and  bodily 
ftiength  made  him  admired  by  the  inferior  orders  of 
his  fubjeds,  and  thefe  he  was  careful  to  proteft  and 
favour.  His  donations  and  endowments  of  religious 
houfes  recommended  him  to  the  clergy  ;  but  his  tri- 
butary chieftains  felt  the  weight  of  his  pride  and 
tyranny,  and  to  them  his  government  was  extremely 
odious. 

The  chief  competitors  for  the  rank  of  monarch  of 
Ireland,  in  the  mean  time,  were,  the  heirs  of  the  two 
houfes  of  O'Connor,  and  the  northern  Hi  Nlal.  Tor- 
logh  O'Connor  was  in  poffeffion  ;  but  he  was  not  ge- 
nerally recognifed,  and  was  oppofed  by  his  rival 
O'Loclilan  :  notwithftanding  which,  he  maintained  his 
dignity  with  magnificence  and  vigour,  till  a  decifive 
viftory  gained  by  him  over  O'Brien  raifed  O'Lochlan's 
jealoufy  fo  much,  that  he  obliged  him  in  a  convention 
of  the  flates,  to  allow  him  the  fovereignty  of  the  nor- 
thern divifion.  In  confequence  of  this  partition,  it  was 
refolved  to  transfer  the  territory  of  O'Ruarc  to  a  perfon 
more  inclined  to  the  interells  of  the  two  fovereigns. 
An  expedition  was  accordingly  undertaken  ;  O'Ruarc 
was  fiirprifed,  defeated,  and  driven  from  his  dominions* 
Dermod,  who  had  conceived  an  unlawful  paflion  for 
Dervorghal,  the  wife  of  O'Ruarc,  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  her  hufband's  dillrefies  to  carry  her  off  in 
triumph.  O'Ruarc  conceived  the  mofl  implacable  refent- 
ment  againlt  Dermod  ;  and  therefore  applying  himfelf 
to  Torlogh,  promifed  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his 
intereft  ;  and  prevailed  on  him  not  only  to  relnftate 
him  in  his  poffeffions,  but  to  revenge  the  infulc  offered 
by  Dermod,  and  to  rcHore  his  wife.  By  means  of 
fuch  a  powerful  ally,  O'Ruarc  found  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  haraffing  his  antagonift  till  the  death  of 
Torlogh,  which  happened  in  1 156,  upon  which 
O'Loclilan  fucceeded  to  the  fovereignty.  Dermod 
was  the  firft  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  this  new 
fovereign,  by  whofe  means  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  re- 
venge himfelf  on  O'Ruarc.  He  foon  found,  however, 
that  he  had  afted  too  precipitately.  His  patron,  ha- 
ving treacheroufly  ftized  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Dun- 
leve prince  of  Down,  the  neighbouring  chieftains  took 
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arms,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves  from  his  barbaiity.  as  foon   as  by  iheir  affiftance  he  fhoald  be  relndated  in 

'  O'Lochlan    was  defeated   and  killed;   upon  which  the  his  rights. 

monarchy  devolved  on  Roderic  the  fon  of  the  late  Tor-  The  Iridi  prince  having  now  accomplifhed  his  pur- 

logh  O'Connor.  pofe,   let  fail  for  Ireland   in   the   winter  of  1169,   and 

The  new  prince  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  va-  recovered   a   fmall   part  of  his  dominions  even   before 

lour,  and   was   determined  to  eftablifli  this  reputation  the  arrival  of  liis  new  allies;   but  being  attacked  with 

by  fome  remarkable  exploit   in    the   beginning  of  his  a    fuperior    force    by    his    old    enemies    Roderic    and 

reign.      Hiving  therefore  engaged   in    his  fcrvice  the  O'Ruarc,   he  found    himfelf  obliged   to   feign   fubmif- 

Oftmen,  or  dclctndanta  of  the  Danes,   he  marched  a-  fion  till  tlie  Engliih  allies  came  to  his  affillance.     The 

painft  Dermod  as  the  chief  paitizan  of  his  fallen  rival,  expefled  fuccours  arrived  in  the  month  of  May  1170 

The   king  of  Lciniler  was  ftized  with  the  utmolt  con-  in  a  creek  called  the  Baitii,  near  the  city  of  Wexford, 

fternation  ;  and  in  dcfpair  fet  lire  to  his  own   town  of  Robert  Fitz  Stephen  commanded  30  knights,  60  men 

Ferns,  lell  the  enemy  fhould   have  the  fatisfaftion  of  in  armour,  and  300   archers.     With  thefe  came  Har- 

fpoiling  it.    Roderic  tlill  advanced,  attended  by  O'Ru-  vey  of  Mountmorris,   nephew   to   earl    Richard.      He 

arc,  Dermod's  implacable  enemy,  and  foon  over-ran  had  no  military  force  along  with  him  ;   but  came  folely 

the  whole   province.      All   the   inferior  lords  at  once  with  a  view  of  difcovering  the  nature  of  the  country 

acknowledged  Roderic's  authority.   Dermod  was  depo-  and  reporting  it  to  his  uncle.      Maurice  of  Pender-jall 

fed,  as  3  man  utterly  unworthy  of  his  ilation ;  another  commanded  10  knights  and  200  archers:   and  thus  the 

of  his  family  was  railed  to  the  throne;   and  the  unfor-  Englifh  force  which  was  to   contend   with  the  whole 


Ireland. 


lunate  prince,  finding  it  inipoffible  to  Hay  with  fafety 
in  Ireland,  embarked  with  60  of  his  followers  for 
England,  and  foon  arrived  at  the  port  of  Brillol,  with 
a  dclign  to  folicit  affillance  from  king  Henry. 

In  England,  Dermod's  charafter  was  unknown,  and 


ftrength  of  Ireland,  amounted  to  no  more  than  600 
men.  _  10 

Trifling  as  this  affillance   may  feem,  it  neverthelefs ''^''^'f  f"*^ 
changed    the   face    of  affairs    almoll    inftantaneoufly. '^'*' 
Numbers  of  Dermod's   fubjefts,   who   had   abandoned 
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he  was  regarcfed  as  an  injured  prince  driven   from   his  him  in  his  diftrefs,   now  flocked  to  his  tlandard.   Wex- 

throne  by  an  Iniquitous  confederacy.      The  clergy  re-  ford  was  Immediately  attacked,  and   furrendered   in  a 

ceived  him  as  the  benefador  of  their  ,order,  and  enter-  fevif  days  ;  Fitz  Stephen  and  Fitz  Gerald  were  jointly 

tained  him  in  the   monallery  of  Augullines  with  great  invelled  with  the  lordlliip  of  this  city  and  its  domain  • 

hofpitality.      Having  learned  that  Henry  was  then  in  and  Harvey  of  Mountmorris  was  declared  lord  of  two 

Aquitain,  he  immediately  went  thither,  and  in  a  very  confiderable  dillricls  on  the  coaft.     After  three  or  four 

abjetl  manner  implored  his  affiftance,  promifing  to  ac-  weeks  fpent  in  feafting  and  rejoicing,  a  new  expedition 

knowledge  him  as  his  liege  lord,  and  to  hold  his  do-  was  undertaken  againll  the  prince  of  Oflbry   (a  dillriifl 

minions,  which  he  was  thus  confident  of  regaining,  in  of  Leinfter),  who  had  not  only  revolted  from  Dermod 

vaffalagc  to  Henry  and  his  lieirs.  but  put  out  the  eyes  of  one  of  his  fons,  and  that  with. 

Though    nothing  could   be  more   flattering  to  the  fuch  cruelty,  that  the  unhappy  youth  expired  under  the 

ambition  of  the  king  of  England  than  this  fervile  ad-  operation.     The  allied  army  was  now  increafed  to  jocq 

drefs,  yet   the  fituaiion  of  his  own  affairs  rendered  it  men,  who  were  oppofed  by  the  priiice  of  OUory  at  the 

impoffible  for  him  at  that  time  to  reap  from  it   any  of  head  of  5000,   llrongly  entrenched  among  woods  and 

the  advantBges  with  which  it  flattered  him.    He  there-  morafles.      By    the   fuperior    conduft   of  the   Enalijli 

fore  difmiffcd  the  Irilh  prince  with  large  prefents,  and  troops,  however,  the   Irilli    were   decoyed  from   their 

a  letter  of  credence  addrefled  to  all  his  fubjefts  ;   noti-  advantageous  fituation,   and   thus  wtre  entirely  defcat- 

fying  his  grace  and  proteftion  granted  to  the  king  of  ed.      The  EnglilTi  were   for  keeping  the  field  till  they 

Leinller  ;  and    declaring,  that    whofoever   within    his  had  totally  reduced  their  enemies :   but  Dermod,  accu- 

dominions  fliould   be  dilpofed  to  aid  the  unfortunate  ftomed  only  to  ravage  and  plunder,  contented  himfelf 

piincein  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  might  be  affiired  with  defl:roying  the  country  ;  and  a  fudden  reverfe  of 

of  his  free  licence  and  royal  favour.  fortune  feemed    ready   to  take   place.     The  prince  of 

Derrnod  returned  to   England   highly  pleafed  with  OfTory,  though  defeated,   ilill   appeared    in   arms,  and 

the  reception  he  had  met  with;  but   not«  IthllarKling  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  again   oppolinc  the 

the  king's  letter,  none   of  the   Englilh  feemed   to  be  enemy  in   the   field.      Maurice   Pcndergaft   all'o  joined 

difpofed   to    try  their  fortunes   in  Ireland.      A  month  him    with  his   whole  troop,  being  provoked  by   Der- 

elapfed  without  any  profpeft  of  fuccours,  fo  that  Der-  mod,  who  had  refufed  hlra  leave  to  return  to  Wales, 

mod  began  to  defpair.      At  laft,  however,  he  perfuad-  This  defediion,  however,  was  in  part  fupplied  by  the 

ed,  with  great  promlfes,  Richard  Earl  of  Chepllow,  or,  arrival    of    Fitz-Gerald  with    10    knights,    5o  horfe- 

as  it  was  formerly  called,  Ar/ja/,  a  nobleman   of  confi-  men,  and  100  archers.      Pendergall  in  a  ilioit  time  re- 

derablc  influcricc  in  Wales,  but  of  broken   fortune,  to  pented    of  his   new  alliance,  and   retired   into  Wales  ■> 

affift  him  with  a  confiderable  force  to   be  tranfported  fu  tliat  the  prince  was  obliged  to  make  his  fubmiffion 

nextfpring  into  Ireland.   Overjoyed  at  this  firilinftance  to  Dermod,  which  the  latter  with  fome  relutiaiice  ac- 

of  fuccefs,  he  advanced   into  iSouth  Walts,  where,  by  Ccpted. 

the  influerrce  of  the  bifliop  of  St  David's,  be  procured  In  the  mean  time,  Roderick,  having  fettled  all  his 
many  other  friends.  Robert  FitzStephen,  a  brave  other  affairs,  advanced  againft  the  allies  with  a  power- 
and  experienced  officer,  covenanted  with  hini  10  en-  ful  army.  Der-mod  was  thrown  into  defpair  ;  but,  en- 
page  in  his  fervice  with  all  his  followers,  and  Maurice  couraged  by  FitzStephen,  he  encamped  in  a  very 
Fitz-Gcrald  his  maternal  brother  ;  while  Dermod,  on  fti-ong  fituation,  where  he  was  foon  befieged  by  Roder-ic. 
his  part,  promifed  to  cede  to  the  two  principal  leader's.  The  latter,  however,  dreading  the  valour  of  the  Enz- 
Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald,  the  entire  dominion  of  lifli,  condefcended  to  treat  firfl;  with  them,  and  thes 
the  town  of  Wexford,  with  a  large  adjoining  territory,  with  Dermod,  in  order  to  detach  them  from  the  inte 
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refts  of  each  other  :  but  as  this  proceeded  evidently 
from  fear,  his  offers  were  rtjeded  by  both  parties  ; 
upon  which  he  be^an  to  prepare  for  battle  :  but  at  the 
very  time  when  the  engagement  fhould  have  commen- 
ced, either  through  the  fuggeflions  of  his  clergy,  or  of 
his  own  fears,  Roderic  entered  into  a  new  negociation; 
which  at  lad  terminated  in  a  peace.  The  terms  were, 
that  Dermod  ihould  acknowledge  the  fupremacy  of 
Roderic,  and  pay  him  fuch  fervice  as  the  monarchs  of 
Ireland  had  ufually  received  from  inferior  princes  ; 
and  as  a  fecurity  for  his  faithful  performance  of  this 
article,  he  delivered  up  his  favourite  fon  as  an  hoftage 
to  Roderic :  but  in  order  to  eftablifh  this  accommoda- 
tion on  the  firmell  bafis,  the  latter  obliged  himfelf  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  young  prince  as 
foon  as  Leinfter  (hould  be  reduced,  and  the  peace  of  the 
idand  efFeflually  rellored.  By  a  fecret  article,  Dtrmod 
engaged  to  difmifs  the  Britiftl  forces  immediately  after 
the  fettlement  of  his  own  province,  and  in  the  mean 
time  not  to  biing  over  any  further  reinforcements  from 
England. 

Tims  ended  the  firft  Britilh  expedition  into  Ireland; 
the  conicquences  of  which  were  fo  little  dreaded  at  that 
time  by  the  natives,  tliat  their  hillorians,  though  they 
dwell  upon  the  principal  wars  and  conteits  in  other 
parts  of  the  ifland,  fpeak  of  the  fettlement  of  the 
Wellhmen  in  Leinfter  with  a  carelcfs  indifference.  But 
though  the  fettlement  of  this  colony  fetmed  very  little 
alarming  to  the  generality,  it  could  not  efcape  the  ob- 
fervation  of  difcerning  perfons,  that  a  man  ot  Dermod's 
charafter  would  not  long  keep  his  treaties  ;  and  that 
on  the  firft  emergency  he  would  have  recourfe  to  his 
former  allies,  who  thus  would  eftabliih  themfelves  more 
and  more,  till  at  laft  they  would  reduce  the  country 
entirely  under  their  fubjedion.  Thefe  refleftions,  if 
any  fuch  were  then  made,  were  in  a  ihort  time  verified. 
Dermod  was  fcarce  fettled  in  his  own  dominions,  when 
he  began  to  afpire  at  the  fovereignry,  and  form 
fchemes  for  dethroning  Roderic.  He  applied  to  Fitz- 
Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald  ;  by  whom  he  was  again  di- 
reded  to  apply  to  Richard  earl  of  Chepllow,  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Stroiiobow,  on  ac- 
count of  his  feats  of  archery.  Richard  was  very  much 
inclined  to  accept  of  his  invitation;  but  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  firft  to  obtain  the  canfent  of  king 
Henry.  The  king,  however,  did  not  incline  that  his 
fiibjeds  ftiould  make  coiiqutfts  for  themfelves  in  any 
other  country,  and  therefore  difmilTed  Richard  with  an 
equivocal  anfwer  ;  but  the  latter  being  willing  to  un- 
derftand  his  fovereign's  woids  in  the  moft  favourable 
fenfe,  immediately  fet  about  the  neceffary  preparations 
for  his  expedition.  In  May  1 1  7  I,  Raymond  le  Grofs, 
Richard's  domeflic  friend,  and  the  near  relation  of 
Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald,  landed  at  a  place  called 
Dondonalf,  near  Waterford,  with  10  kni?hts  and  70 
archers;  and  along  with  them  came  Harvey  of  Mount- 
morris,  attended  by  a  fmall  train.  The  Englilh  Imme- 
diately iutven:hed  themfelves,  and  ereded  a  temporary 
fort  for  themfelves  :  which  proved  a  very  neceflary  pre- 
caution ;  for  the  natives,  juftly  attributing  this  new 
debarkation  to  the  pradices  of  Dermod,  inftantly 
formed  a  tumultuous  army,  and  marched  to  expel  the 
invaders.  The  Englifh  prepared  to  meet  them  ;  but 
when  they  perceived  the  great  fupeiiotity  of  the  enemy, 
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they  thought  proper  to  Tetire  to  their  fort.  Here,  IreUn 
however,  they  mull  have  been  totally  cut  off,  had  they  """v- 
not  hickily  coUeded  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  from  »4 
the  neighbouring  country  for  their  fubfiftence.  Thefe  r^"  I 
they  drove  with  fury  among  the  Irilh,  who  were  thus  cruelty, 
put  into  the  utmoll  confufion.  The  invaders  feized 
the  favourable  moment  ;  and,  falling  upon  their  dif- 
ordcred  enemies,  put  them  to  flight,  and  drove  great 
numbers  of  them  into  the  fea,  where  they  perifhed. 
Seventy  prifoners  were  taken,  all  of  them  principal  ci- 
tizens of  Waterford  ;  who,  though  they  offered  large 
fums  for  their  ranfom,  and  even  that  the  city  fliould  be 
delivered  up  to  the  EngHfh,  were  all  barbaroufly  put  to 
death.  This  fuccefa  and  cruelty  fo  intimidated  the 
Irifh,  that  they  fuffered  thefe  mercilefs  invaders  to 
maintain  their  ftation  unmolelled,  and  wait  for  the  arri- 
val of  their  afTociates. 

Richard  in  the  mean  time  having  affembled  his  vaf- 
fals,  led  them  through  Wales,  where  he  was  joined  by 
great  numbers  of  other   adventurers  ;  but,  when  juft 
on  the  point  of  embarking,  was  furprifed  by  a  pofitive 
command  from  the  king,  to   defill   from  his  intended 
enterprize,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  his  lands  and  ho- 
nours.    He   was   now,  however,  too  much  interefted 
in  his  fcheme  to  retrad  ;  and  therefore  pretended  to 
difbelieve  the  authenticity  of  the  royal  mandate.      OiEarlRic 
the  eve  of  the  feaft  of  St  Bartholomew,  he  landed  atard  arri> 
Waterford   with    200   knights   and  1200  infantty,  all  with  a 
chofen  and  well  appointed  foldiers.     They  were  imme  po^^"'" 
diately  joined  by  Raymond  and   his   troop;  and   thej,,^^^^ 
very  next  day  it  was  refolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Waterford.     The    city    was    taken    by    ftorm,  and  a 
dreadful  maftacre  enfued  ;  to  which  the  cruel  Dermod 
had  the  merit  of  putting  an    end.     The  maniage  of 
Richard  with  Eva,  the  daughter  of  Dermod,   was  fo- 
leranizeJ  without  delay,  and  a  fcene  of  joy  and  feftivity 
fucceeded  the  calamities  of  war. 

A  new  expedition  was  now  undertaken  againfl 
Dublin  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  either  manifeft- 
ed  fome  recent  difaffcdion  to  Dermod,  or  had  never 
been  thoroughly  forgiven  for  their  old  defedion.  Ro- 
deric advanced  againK  the  allied  army  with  a  formi- 
dable body,  conlifting,  as  is  faid,  of  30,000  men  : 
but,  fearing  to  come  to  a  general  engagement,  he 
contented  himfelf  with  fome  flight  flcirmlfhes  ;  after 
which,  great  part  of  his  vaflals  forced  him  to  difmifs 
them,  and  Dublin  was  left  to  its  fate.  The  inhabitants 
were  treated  very  feverely  ;  however,  a  confiderable 
body  of  them,  with  Hefculph  their  governor,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  gain  fome  velfels  lying  in  the  har- 
bour, and  made  their  efcape  to  the  northern  illands. 
Earl  Richard  was  now  inverted  with  the  lordihip  of 
Dublin  1  and  appointed  Milo  de  Cogan,  a  brave  Eng- 
lilh knight,  his  governor;  while  he  himfelf,  in  con- 
jundion  with  the  forces  of  Dermod,  over-ran  the  coun- 
try of  iVleath,  committing  every  where  the  molt  horrid 
cruelties.  Ro.leric,  in  the  mean  time,  unable  to  op- 
pofc  them  in  the  field,  fent  deputies  to  Dermod,  com- 
manding him  to  retire,  and  putting  him  in  mind  that 
his  fon  was  in  his  hands,  and  mull  anfwer  with  his  life 
for  the  breach  of  thofe  treaties  which  his  father  made 
fo  little  fcruple  to  violate.  Natural  affedion,  however, 
had  very  little  plac.  in  the  bread  of  Dermod.  He  ex- 
prefled  the  utmolt  iudiffcrence  about  his  fon  ;  and,  with 
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the  greateft  arrogance,  claimed  the  fovereignty  of  all 
Ireland  :  Roderic,  provoked  at  this  anfwer.'cut  off  the 
young  prince's  head. 

This  piece  of  impotent  cruelty  ferved  only  to  make 
the  kinj;  odioup  to  his  own  ful  jefts,  while  Dermod  and 
his  English  allies  committed  every  where  the  greateft 
devaftatlons,  and  threatened  to  lubdiie  the  whole  ifland. 
This  indeed  they  wonld  probably  have  accomplidied, 
had  not  the  extraordinary  fucccfs  of  Strongbow  alarm- 
ed king  Henry  ;  who,  fearing  that  he  might  render 
himfclf  totally  independent  on  the  crown  of  Brltam, 
ilTued  his  royal  edid,  ftviftly  forbidding  any  Englilh 
vefTcl  from  pafTin;;  into  Ireland  with  men,  arma,  or 
provifioiis  ;  and  commanding  all  his  fubjedts  at  that 
time  refident  in  Ireland,  of  whatever  rank  or  degree, 
to  return  to  their  country  before  the  enfuing  feaft  of 
Efther,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  lands,  and  being 
declared  traitors. 

Our  adventurers  were  plunged  into  the  greateft  di- 
ftrefs  by  this  peremptory  edift.  They  now  found 
themfelves  cut  off  from  all  fupplies  in  the  midft  of 
their  enraged  enemies,  and  in  danger  of  being  forfaken 
by  thufc  who  had  attached  themfelves  to  them  during 
their  fuccefs.  Raym:)nd  was  difpatched  with  a  molt 
fubmiflive  meffage  to  the  offended  monarch  ;  but  be- 
fore he  received  any  favourable  anfwer,  every  thing  was 
thrown  into  confufion  by  the  death  of  Becket  *,  fo 
that  the  king  had  neither  leifure  nor  intimation  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  About  the  fame  time 
the  death  of  Dermod  their  great  ally  feemed  almoft  to 
give  a  finifhing  flroke  to  the  Engliili  affairs.  An  uni- 
verfal  defedion  took  place  among  their  affociates  ;  and 
before  they  had  time  to  concert  any  proper  meafures, 
Hefculph',  who  had  formerly  efcaped  from  Dublin, 
appeared  before  that  city  with  a  formidable  body  of 
troops  armed  after  the  Danifh  manner.  A  furious  at- 
tack enfued  ;  which  at  laft  ended  in  the  defeat  and 
captivity  of  Hefculph,  who  was  immediately  put  to 
death.  This  danger,  however,  was  foon  followed  by 
one  flill  greater.  Roderic  had  formed  a  powerful 
confederacy  with  many  of  the  Irifti  chieftains,  and  the 
kings  of  the  northern  ifles,  in  order  to  extirpate  the 
Englilh  totally  from  the  ifland.  The  harbour  of 
Dublin  was  blocked  up  by  a  fleet  of  30  fliips  from  the 
northern  ifles;  while  the  confederated  Irifh  took  their 
flations  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  furround  the  city,  and 
totally  cut  off  all  fupplies  cf  provilions.  In  two 
months  time  the  Englifh  were  reduced  to  great  ftraiis. 
On  the  firft  alarm,  Richard  had  fent  for  affiltance  to 
FitzStephen  ;  who  having  weakened  his  own  force,  in 
order  to  ferve  the  earl,  the  people  of  Wexford  had 
rifen  and  befieged  Fitz-Stephen  in  his  fort  called  Carrig 
near  that  city.  A  meffenger  now  arrived,  informing 
Strongbow  that  his  friend  was  in  the  utmoft  danger, 
and  muff  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  if  not  affilled 
within  three  days  ;  upon  which  a  council  of  war  was 
called,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  meafures  neceffary 
to  be  purfued  in  this  defperate  emergency.  It  was  foon 
refolvtd  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Roderic  upon  any 
terms  that  were  not  totally  fervile  or  opprcffive.  Lau- 
lence  prelate  of  Dublin  was  appointed  to  carry  the 
terms  ;  which  were,  that  Richard  propofed  to  acknow- 
ledge Rodtric  as  his  fovereign,  and  to  hold  the  pro- 
vince of  Lcinfter  as  his  vjfful,  provided  he  would 
liife    the    fiege.       I^urence    foon    returned  \n\.\\  an 
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anfwer,  probably  of  his  own    framing;  namely,    that     FreJand. 

Dublin.  Waterford,  Wexford,  and  all  the  forts  poffiffed  ' f^-' 

by  the  Britilh,  fhouM  be  immediately  given  up  ;  and 
that  the  earl  and  his  affociates  lliould  depart  with 
all  their  forces  by  a  certain  day,  leaving  every  part  of 
the  ifland  f'ee  from  their  ufurpatiftna,  and  abfolutely 
renouncing  all  their  pretended  claims.  On  thtfe  con- 
ditions they  were  to  be  fpared  ;  but  the  Icaft  rehiftance 
or  delay  would  determine  the  beliegers  to  llorm  the 
city. 

Thefe  terms,  though  they  contained  nothing  info- 
lent  or  unrcalonable,  confidering  the  prefent  fituation 
of  the  Englifh,  were  yet  intolerable  to  our  indigent 
adventurers.  After  fome  time  fpent  in  fiknce,  Milr> 
de  Cogan,  fuddenly  ilarting  up,  declarcii  his  refolu- 
tion  to  die  bravely  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  mercy  of 
barbarians.  The  fpirit  of  defperate  valour  was  in- 
ftantly  caught  by  the  whole  affembly  ;  and  it  was  re- 
folvcd  to  rifk  their  whole  fortune  on  one  defperate  ef- 
fort, by  fallying  out  againft  the  enemy,  and  to  make 
their  attack  upon  that  quarter  where  Rodtric  himfclf  jg 
commanded.  Accordingly,  having  perfuadcd  a  body  Thev  total- 
of  the  townfmen  to  take  part  in  this  defperate  enter- 'y  <|tf"='f 
prife,  they  marched  out  againft  their  enemies,  who  5"^  *'"^" 
expefted  nothing  lefs  than  fuch  a  fudden  attack.  The 
befiegers  were  fecure  and  carelefs,  without  dilcipline 
or  Older;  in  confequence  of  which,  they  were  un- 
able to  fuftain  the  furious  affault  of  the  Englifh.  A. 
terrible  flaughter  enfued,  and  the  Irifli  inftantly  fled  in 
the  greateil  confufion  ;  their  monarch  himfclf  tfcaping 
only  by  mixing  half  naked  with  the  crowd.  The  other 
chieftains  who  were  not  attacked  caught  the  panic, 
and  broke  up  their  camps  with  precipitation  ;  while 
the  viftors  returned  from  the  purfuit  to  plunder,  and 
among  other  advantages  gained  as  muc^i  provifion  as 
was  fufRcient  to  fupport  them  for  a  whole  year. 

Strongbow  being  thus  relieved  from  his  dillrefs, 
committed  the  government  of  Dublin  to  Milo  de  Co- 
gan,  while  he  proceeded  immediately  to  Wtxfoid  in 
order  to  relieve  Fitz-Sttphen  ;  but  in  this  he  was  dlf- 
appointed  ;  for  that  brave  officer,  having  often  repulfed 
his  enemies,  was  at  laft  treacheroufly  deceived  into  fub- 
mifllon  and  laid  in  irons.  Strongbow,  iiowever,  continu- 
edto  advance;  and  was  againattacktd  by  the  Iiifh,whom 
he  once  more  defeated.  On  his  arrival  at  Wexford,  he 
found  it  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  the  enemy  having  retired 
with  Fitz-Stephen  and  the  rell  of  the  prifoners  to  Holy 
Ifland,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour, 
from  whence  they  fent  a  deputation,  threatening  to 
put  all  the  prifoners  to  death  if  the  leaft  attempt  was 
made  to  molell  them  in  their  prefent  fituation.  The 
earl  then  proceeded  to  Waterford,  and  from  thence  to 
Ferns  ;  where  he  for  fome  time  txercifed  a  regal  autho- 
rity, rewarding  his  friends  and  punifliing  hi.s  enemies. 
A  more  important  objtd:,  however,  foon  engaged  his 
attention.  The  king  of  England  having  fettled  his 
affairs  as  well  ?.s  he  could,  now  determined  to  conquer 
Ireland  for  himfelf.  A  fummons  was  inftantly  dif-  Earl  Kich'.- 
patched  to  earl  Richard,  exprefling  the  greateft  refent- ardfum- 
ment  at  his  prefumption  and  difobtdience,  and  rtqui- """•''"^  f"" 
ring  his  immediate  prefence  in  England.  The  earl  "='*"''■ 
found  himfelf  under  a  ncceffity  of  obeying  ;  and  ha- 
ving made  the  beft  difpofitions  the  time  would  permit 
for  the  fccurity  of  his  Irilh  puffeffions,  embarked  for 
England,  and    met  the  king  at  Newnham  near  Giou- 
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fre'ani^.    cefler.     Hcniy  at  firll  afftfted  great  difpleafure  ;  but     the  city  of  Corke,   did  him  homage,  and  ftipulated  to    Irelar 

^"-"^         foon   allowed   himfelf  to  be  pacified  by  a  fiinender  of     pay  a  tribute  for  the  reft  of  his  territory.     An  Eng-  t 

the  city  of  Dublin,  and  a  large  territory  adjacent,  to-  lifli  governor  and  garrifon  were  immediately  appointed 
eether  with  all  the  maritime  towns  and  forts  acquired  to  take  pofleflion  of  his  capital ;  and  the  kingdilplayed 
by  Strongbow  :  while  on  his  part  he  confented  that  the  his  powur  and  magnificence  by  marching  to  Lifmore, 
earl  (hould  have  all  his  other  pofTenions  granted  in  per-  where  he  chofe  a  fituation  and  gave  the  necelTary  or- 
petuity,  to  be  held  of  the  king  and  his  heirs.  The  ders  for  building  a  fcrt.  The  prince  of  Thomond 
other  adventurers  made  their  peace  in  a  fimilar  man-  next  fubmitted  and  did  homage.  He  was  followed  by 
ner  ;  while  the  Irilh  chieftains,  inftcad  of  uniting  in  the  princes  of  OfTory,  Decies,  and  all  the  inferior 
the   defence  of  their    country,  only   thought   how  to     chiefs  of  Manlier. 

make  the  moft  of  the  approaching  invafion,  or  at  leall  Tlie  king,  after  halving  provided  for  the  fecurity  of 

how  to  avert  the  threatened  evils  from  their  own  par-  all  his  newly  acquired  territories,  and  put  garrifons  in 
ticular  diflrifts.  They  faw  the  power  of  their  own  the  cities  of  Limerick,  Corke,  Waterford,  and  Wex- 
fovereign  on  the  point  of  total  diffolution  ;  and  they  ford,  proceeded  to  take  pofTeffion  of  Dubljn,  which 
faw  it  with  indifference,  if  not  with  an  envious  and  had  been  furrendered  by  Strongbow.  The  neighbour- 
malignant  fatisfaftion.  Some  were  even  ready  to  pre-  ing  lords  took  the  opportunity  of  fubmitting  as  he  ad- 
vent their  invader,  and  to  fubmit  before  he  appeared  vanced.  O'Carrol  of  Argial,  a  chieftain  of  great  con- 
on  the  coaft.  The  men  of  Wexford,  who  had  pofTcf-  fequcnce,  repaired  to  his  camp,  and  engaged  to  become 
fed  thcmfelves  of  Fitz-Stephen,  refolved  to  avert  the  his  tributary  ;  and  even  O'Ruarc,  whom  Roderlc  had 
confeqiienccs  of  theli  late  perfidy  and  cruelty,  by  the  made  lord  of  a  confiderable  part  of  Mcath,  voluntaii- 
forwardnefs  of  their  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the  kini;  of     ly  fubinlued  to  the  nrw  fovtrcign.  jt 

England,  and  the  readincfs  of  their  fubniKhons.   Their  Ro^lerlc,   though   furprifed   at   the   defeftion   of  foRfleri 

deputies  caft  themfelvts  at  Henry's  feet;  and,  with  many  of  his  allies,  ftill  determined  to  maintain  his  own '^'" '''' 
the  moll  paffionate  expreffions  of  obedience,  humbly  dignity,  and  at  Itaft  prcferve  his  province  of  Con- 
intreated  that  he  would  accept  them  as  his  faithful  vaf-  naught,  feeing  he  could  no  longer  call  himfelf  monarch 
fals,  ready  to  refign  thenifcives,  their  lands,  and  pof-  of  the  whole  ifland.  With  this  defign  he  entrenched 
filTions,  to  his  abfolute  difpofal.  "  They  had  already  himfelf  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  ;  and  now,  when 
(they  faid)  endeavoured  to  approve  their  zeal  by  fcizing  dlfencumbered  from  a  crowd  of  faithlefs  and  difcon- 
Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  a  traitor  to  his  fovereign,  who  tented  followers,  he  appears  to  have  ailed  with  a  fpi- 
liad  lately  entered  their  territory  by  force  of  arms  rit  and  dignity  becoming  his  flation.-  Hugh  de  Lacy 
without  any  due  warrant  or  fair  pretence,  had  flaugh-  and  William  Fitz-Andelm  were  commllhoned  by  the 
tered  their  people,  fer/.ed  their  lands,  and  attempted  king  to  reduce  him  :  but  Rodcric  was  too  ftrong  to 
to  eftabllfli  himfelf  independent  of  his  liege  lord,  be  attacked  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs  by  a  de- 
They  kept  him  in  chains  and  were  ready  to  deliver  tachment  from  the  EnglKh  army  ;  and  he  at  leaft  af- 
him  to  the  difpofal  of  his  fovereign." — The  king  re-  fefted  to  believe,  that  Ills  fituation  was  not  yet  fo  to- 
celved  them  with  exprefi'ions  of  the  utmofl  grace  and  tally  dcfperate  as  to  reduce  him  to  the  iicceffuy  of  re- 
favour  •  commended  their  zeal  in  repreffing  the  unwar-  frgning  his  dignity  and  authority,  while  his  own  tcrri- 
ranlable  attempts  of  Fitz  Stephen  ;  declared  that  he  tory  remained  inviolate,  and  the  brave  and  powerful 
fhould  foon  inquire  into  his  crimes,  and  the  wrongs  chiefs  of  Ulller  ftill  kept  retired  in  their  own  didrias 
they  had  fuflaincd,  and  inflldf  condign  piinlftiment  for  without  any  thoughts  of  fiibminion.  Henry  in  the  mean 
every  offence  committed  by  his  undutlful  fubjefts. —  time  attempted  to  attach  the  Irifh  lords  to  his  intereft  by 
Thus  were  the  Infiimen  difmified  in  the  utmofl  joy  and  elegant  and  magnificent  entertainments,  fuch  as  to  them 
exultation  ;  and  the  artifice  of  Henry,  while  it  infpired  appeared  quite  aftoniniing.  Some  hiftorians  pietend 
thefe  men  with  difpofitlons  favourable  to  his  intercfts,  that  he  eftablifhed  the  Eiigllfh  laws  in  all  tliof*  parts 
proved  alfo  the  moll  efleftual  means  of  faving  Fitz-  which  had  fubmitted  to  his  jurifdidion  ;  but  this  mult 
Stephen  from  their  cruchy.  appear   extremely   improbable,   when  we  confider  how 

Henry,  having  completed  the  preparations  neceffary     tenacious  a  rude  and  barbarous  people  are  of  their  an- 
for  his  expedition,  embarked   at   Mllford  with  feveral     cient  laws  and  cuftoms.     The  Irifh  lords  had  been  ac- 
.(,         of  his  barons,   400  knights,  and  about  4000  foldiers,     cullomed  to   do   homage  to  a  fuptrlor  ;  and   they  had 
King  Hen.  on   board  a  fleet  of  240   fall.      He   landed   at  Water-     made  no  fubmiffien  to  Henry  which  they  had  not  for- 
ry  lands  in    f^^j  „„  i^e  feaft  of  St  Luke  in  Oflobcr  I  172  ;  with  a     merly  done  to    Roderlc,  and   probably  thought    their 
Ireland.       p^ofefTed  defign  not  to  conquer,  but  to  take  poffefTion     fubmiffiou  to  the   king   of  England   more  honourable 
of  a  kingdom   already  his  own,  as  being  granted  him     than  that  to  their   Irlfli   monarchs  ;  and   it  cannot  be 
by  the  pope.     Mofl  of  the  Irifh   indeed  Teemed  to  be     fuppofed,  that   a  wife   and   politic  monarch,  fuch  as 
of  the  fame  opinion,  and  therefore  fubmitted  without     Henry  undoubtedly  was,   lliould  form  at  once  fuch  an 
the  leafl  tefiftance.      Strongbow  fet  them  an   example,     extravagant  fcheme  as  altering  the  laws  of  a  great  num- 
by  making  a  formal   furrender  of  Waterford,  and  do-     ber  of  communities,  none  of  which  he  had  fubdued  by 
ing  homage  to  the  king  for  the  teriltory   of  Lelnfler.     force  of  arms.      By  his  tranfaclions  both  with  the  na- 
Fitz-Stephen  v.-as  delivered  up,  with  many  accufations     tives  and   adventurers,  however,   Henry   had   attained 
of  tyranny  and  irjullice.      He  was  at  firft  feiit  to  pri-     the  abf  ilute   dominion   of  feveral   maritime   cities  and 
fon  ;  but   foon  piirchafed  his  liberty,   by  fiirrendering     their  dependencies  ;  fo  that  he  had  both  a  confiderable 
M         We-xford,  and  doing  homage  for  the  refl  of  his  poffcf-     number  of  real  fubjefts,  and  a  large  extent  of  territo- 
Many  Irifh  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  y^[„^_     Xhe   prince   of  Defmoud   was  the     ry,  in   the   ifland.      To  thefe   fubje<fts  indeed   Henry 


f  h    •  firft  Irifh  chieftain  who  fubmitted.      On  the  very  day     gianted  the  Engh'fh  laws  ;  and  g?.ve  the  city  of  Uubhn 

lubmit  to      ^^^^  ^^^  ^.^       arrival,  he  attended  his  comt,  refigned     by  charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Briftol,  to  be  held  of 


chief  Ciiins 

fubm 

him. 
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''relknd.    liira  and  his  licirs,  with  the  fame  libcrtfea  and  free  cuf-     Phih'p  of  HaHings,  and  Philip  de  Braofa,  with  a  like    IrchnJ. 
•^v —      toms  which   they   enjoyed  st    UriftuI,  and  throughout     nutnher  of  atttndants.      Hugh   de  I^acv   had   a  grant     ""V"" 
all  his  land.      And,  by  another  charter,  executed  fuon     of  all   the    territory   of  Mcath,   where    there  was    no 
after,  he  confirmed  to  his  burgeflcs  of  Dublin  all  man-     fortified    place,  and    where   of  confequence    no    par- 
ner   of  rightb    and    immunities  throughout  his  whole     ticular  refervation  was  neccflary,  to  be  held  of  the  kin'r 
land  of    England,    Normandy,    Wales,    and    Ireland,     and  his  heirs,  by  the  fervice  of  50  knights,  in  as  full  a 
whertver  thty  and  their  tlfeds  fliali  be,   to  be  fully  and     manner  as   it   had   been  enjoyed    by  any   of  the  Irifli 
honourably   enjoyed   by   them  as  his  free   and  faithful     princes.      He   alfo  conllitutcd    lilm   lord    ffovtrnor  of 
fubjcds.      And  as  it  was  not    eafy  to  induce  his  Kng-     Dublin,  with  a  puard   of  20  knights.      Robert  Fitz- 
Ilfh   fubje<fiS  immediately   to  fettle    in    thefe    maritime     Stephen  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  were   appointed  his 
towns,  he  permitted    the   Oilmen  to  take  poirdlion  of     coadjutors,  with  an  equal  train  ;  and  thefe,  with  others 
Waterford  ;  and  to  them  he  granted  a  particular  right      of    the   fiili    adventurers,    were    thus  9bligtd,    under 
of  denization,   whereby   they   were   inveiltd    with  the     the  pi-etence  of  an  honotiriible  employment,  to    refide 
fights  and  privileges  of  free  fubjtfts.  and    for  the  fu-     at  Dublin,   fubjeft  to  the  immediate   infpedion  of  de 
ture  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  his  realm.   For  the     Lacy,   in  whom  Henry  feems  to  have  placed  his  chief 
better  execution  of  thefe  new  laws    the  king  alfo  m:ide     confidence,      l^ands   were  afTiened   in    the  nci-hbour- 
a  divifion  of  the  diftrif^ls  now  fubjeft  to  him  into  (hires     hood  of  each  city  for  the  maintenance   of  the  knights 
or  counties;   which   was  afterwards   improved  and  en-     and  foldiers.      Orders   were   given   to    build  a  calUe  in 
latged,  as  the  extenfion  of  the  Englilli  Itttlements  and     Dublin,  and  fortrefles  in  other  convenient  places  ;  and 
the  circumftances  of  the   country    requited.      Sheriffs     to  John  de  Courcey,  a  baron   diftinguiflied  by  his  en- 
were  appointed  both  for  the  counties  and    cities,   with     terprifing  genius  and  abilities  for  war,  was  crranted  the 
Itinerant  judges,  and   other  minlllers   of  julllce,  and     whole  pioviuce  of  Ulller,  provided  he  could  reduce  it 
officers  of  Hate,  and  every   appendage  of  Englidi  go-     by  force  of  arms. 

vernment  and  law.      To  complete  the  whole  fyftem,  a  Henry  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  his  barons  began  n;f  3* 

chief  governor,  or  reprefentative  of  the  king,   was  ap-     to  contrive  liow  they  might   bell  ftrengthen  their  own  enfuc  on 
pointed.      His   bufinefs  was  to  exercife   the   royal   an-     interclls,  and  the   lvi{h  how  they  might  bell  (hake  ofT''''^  king's 
thority,  or  fuch  paits  of  it  as  might  be  committed  to     the  yoke  to  which  they  had  fo  readily  fubmitted.      j) ^  dcp-Tture* 
him  in  the  king's  abfence  ;  and,  as   the   prefent  flate     Lacy  parcelled  out  the  lands  of  Meath   to  his  friends 
of  Ireland,   and  the  apprehenfions  of  war  or  infurrec-      and  adherents,  and   began   to   ereCl    forts   to  keep  the 
lions,     made   it   ncceffary    to    guard     againft    fudden      old  inhabitants  in  awe.       This  oave  offence  to  O'Ruarc 
accidents,   it  was  provided.  That  in   cafe  of  the  death     who  flill  enjoyed  the  eaftern  part  of  this  territory  as  a 
of  any  chief  governor,  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  chief-     tributary  prince.      He  repaired  to  Dublin,  in  order  to 
jurtice,    and    chief  baron,     keeper    of    the  rolls,    and     obtain  redrefs  from  Lacy  for  fome  injuries  real  or  pre- 
king's   ferjeant   at   law     fhould   be   em.powered,  with     tended  ;  but,  as  the  parties  could  not  come  to  an  a<jree- 
confent  of  the  nobles  of  the  land,  to  eledl  a  fuccelfor,     raent,  another    confeience    was    appointed    on    a    hill 
who  was  to  exercife  the   full   power  and  authority  of     called  Tarogk.      Both  parties  came  with  a  confiderabl6 
this  oflice,  until  the   royal   pleafute    fhould  be  further     train  of  armed  followers;   and  the  event  was  3  fculBe 
known  in   which   O'Ruarc  and  feveral  of  his  followers   were 

But  while    Henry  was  ihus  regulating  the  govern-     killed,  and  which  fcrved  to  render  the  Enolifh  not  a 
jnent  of  his  new  dominions,  he  received  the  unwclcom.e     little  odious  to  the  natives. 

news,   that   two  cardinals,    Albert  and  Theodine,  de-  The  fpirit  of  difalfeilian  had   foon  after  an  oppor- 

legated  by    the   pope,  had   arrived    in    Normandy  the     tunity    of   fhowing    itfelf   on    the    rebellion    of   king- 
year  before,  to  make  inquifirion  into  the  death  of  Bee-     Henry's  fons,  of  which  an  account  is  o-iven  under  the 
ket  ;  that  having  waited  the  king's  arrival  until  their     article  England,  n°  i  2  i  .  IS  fen.     The  king  had  been 
patience  was  exhaufted,  they   now   fumraoncd   him  to     obliged  to  weaken  his  forces  in  Ireland,   by  witharaw- 
appear  without  delay,  as  he  would   avert    the  dieadful     ing    fcveral  of   his  garrlfons.       The   foldiers  who  re- 
fentence  of  e.\communlcation,  and   preferve  his  domi-     inained    were    alfo    difcontented    with     their    general 
tiions  from  a  general  interdidl.      Such   denunciations     Hervey  of  Mountmorris,  on   account  of  his  feveritv  in 
were  of  too  great  confequence  to  admit  of  his  longer     difcipllne,  and  rellralning  them  from  plunder,  to  which 
flay  in  Ireland  ;  he   therefore   ordered   his   forces  and     they   imagined  ihemfelves  intitled  on   account  of  the 
the  officers  t>f  his  houfchold  to  embark  withoijt  delay,     deficiencies  of  their  pay.      Raymond  le  Gros     the  fe- 
referving  three  lliips  for  the  conveyance  of  himfelt  and     cond   in    command,   was   mnch   more  beloved   by    the 
his   immediate  attendants.       Having   therefoie   but   a     foldlery  :   and  to  hich   a   height    had   the  jealoufies  be- 
fhort   time  to   fecure   his    Trifli    Interefts,   he  addreffed     tween    the  commanders   arifen,   that   all    cffedlual  op- 
himfelf  to   the   original    Englifli   adventuiers,   and   by     polition    to  the    Irllh  chieftains    was   prevented  •   and 
grants   and   promlfes  laboured   to   detach    them   from     the  event   might   have  been   fatal  to  the  Englifh  Inte-         ^5 
Strcngbow,   and  to  bind  them  firmly  to  himfelf.       I'o     reit,  had  not    Henry  found   out  a  remedy.      He  fum-^''""''''°^ 
make  amend?  for  wh3t  he  had  taken  from  Fit/.  Stephen,     moned  earl  Richard   to  attend   him  at   Rouen  in  Nor- '"  ■''' 

iie  granted  him  a  confiderable  dillrlft  in  the  neigh-  mandy,  and  communicated  his  intentions  of  commit- Ireland. 
bouhooH  of  Dublin,  to  be  held  by  knight's  fervice;  ting  the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  his  fole  direcllon.  The 
at  the  fame  time  eiitrufting  the  maritime  towns  to  his  eail  cxpreffed  the  utmoU  readinefs  to  ferve  his  mailer- 
own  immediate  dependants  Waterford  was  commit-  but  obferved,  that  he  had  already  experienced  the  envy 
ted  to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Robert  Fllz-Bernard,  and  malignity  of  his  fccret  enemies;  th  it  if  he  fhould 
and  Hugh  de  Gundvllle,  with  a  train  of  20  knights,  appear  in  fuch  a  difllngulflied  charatter  as  that  of  the 
In  Wexford  were  flationed  William  Fitz-Andelm,  king's  deputy  in  Ireland,  their  infidious  praflices 
V01-.  IX.  Part  I.  S  f  would 
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Ireland.    wouM  be  renewed,    and  his   conJuft  mifreprefcnted. 
■"-'y —     He  therefore  requefted  that  a  colleague  might  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  commiffion  ;  and  recommtnded    Ray- 
mond as  a  perfou  of  approved  loyalty  and  abilities 


abbot   of  St   Brandan,   and  Majler  Latursnce,  as  he  13    Ireland, 
ftyled,  chancellor  to  the  king  of  Connaught.  '""^'"'1 

J  The  terms  of  this  fubmiffion,  by  which  Henry  be-  _     ** 

as    came  fole   monarch  of  Ireland,  were  as  follow:   Ro-u''?"!'    ■ 

nis  lubmi 


well  as  highly  acceptable  to  the  foldiery.  The  king  deric  confented  to  do  homage  and  pay  tribute,  asjjgn, 
replied,  with  an  affcfted  air  of  regard  and  confidence,  liege- man  to  the  king  of  England  ;  on  whicii  condi- 
that  he  had  his  free  confent  to  employ  Raymond  in  tion  he  was  allowed  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Con- 
any  fervice  he  Ihould  deem  necefTary,  not  as  a  col-  naught,  as  well  as  his  other  lands  and  fovereignties,  in 
league,  but  as  an  affiftnnt ;  but  that  he  relied  entirely  as  ample  a  manner  as  he  had  enjoyed  them  before  the 
on  the  earl  himfclf,  and  implicitly  trufted  every  thing  arrival  of  Henry  in  Ireland.  His  vaffals  wrere  to  hold 
to  his  direftion.  To  reward  his  fervices,  lie  granted  under  him  in  peace,  as  long  as  they  paid  their  tribute 
him  the  town  of  Wexford,  together  with  a  fort  ercCled  and  continued  faithful  to  the  king  of  England;  in 
at  Wicklow  ;  and  then  difmiffed  him  wilh  the  mod  which  Rnderic  was  to  enforce  their  due  obedience, 
gracious  exprtfGons  of  favour.  and  for  this  purpofe  to  call  to  his  aiTillance   the  Eng- 

The  earl  landed  at  Dublin,  «here  he  was  received  lifh  government,  if  neceflary.  The  annual  tribute  to 
with  all  the  refpeft  due  to  the  royal  commiffion.  He  be  paid  was  every  loth  merchantable  hide,  as  well 
fignified  the  king's  pleafure,  that  Robert  Fitz- Bernard,  from  Connaught  as  from  the  reft  of  the  ifland  ;  ex- 
with  the  garrifon  of  Waterford,  fl-iould  inflantly  em-  cepting  thofe  parts  under  the  immediate  dominion  of 
bark  and  repair  to  Normandy  ;  that  Robert  Fitz-  the  king  of  England  and  tiis  barons,  viz.  Dublin  and 
Stephen,  and  Maurice  Pendergaft,  fliould  attend  the  Meath  with  their  appurtenances,  Wexford  and  all 
fervice  of  their  fovereign  in  England;  and,  agreeably  Leinfter,  and  Waterford  wilh  its  lands  as  far  as 
to  the  king's  inftruftions,  took  on  him  the  cuftody  of  Dungatvan  inclnfive  ;  in  all  which  diiln'fts  Roderic 
the  cities  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Wexford.  Hugh  was  not  to  interfere,  nor  claim  any  power  or  aulho- 
de  Lacy,  and  Milo  dc  Cogan,  were,  with  the  other  riiy.  The  Irifh  who  had  fled  from  thefe  diftrifls  were 
lords,  commanded  to  repair  to  England  for  the  fervice  to  return,  and  either  pay  their  tribute,  or  perform  the 
of  the  king  ;  by  which  the  earl's  forces  were  confide-  fervices  required  by  their  tenures,  at  the  option  of 
rably  weakened,  and  he  foon  found  himfelf  under  a  their  immediate  lords;  and,  if  refradiory,  Roderic,  at 
'     '        ~  "  •        •  •  -  jjjg  requilkion  of  their  lords,  was  to  connpel  them  to 

return.  He  was  to  take  hoftages  from  his  vaffals, 
fuch  as  he  and  his  liege  lord  fhould  think  proper  ;  and 
on  his  part  to  dehver  either  thefe  or  others  to  the 
king,  according  to  the  royal  pleafure.  His  vaflals 
were  to  furnifh  hawks  and  hounds  annually  to  the 
Englifh  monarch  ;  and  were  not  to  detain  any  tenant 


neceffity  of  appointing  Raymond  to  the  chief  com- 
mand. The  new  general  proved  fuccefsful  in  fome 
cnterprizes  againft  the  rebellious  Iriih ;  but  having 
prefumed  upon  his  merits  to  demand  in  marriage  Ba- 
lilia  the  earl's  filler,  Richard  refufed  his  confent,  and 
Raymond  retired  into  Wales. 

Thus  the  fupreme  command    again  devolved  upon 
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Hervey  of  Mountmorris ;  who,  being  fenfible  that  his  of  his  immediate  demefnes  in  Ireland,  contrary  to  his 

charafter  had  fufiered  much  from  a  comparifon  with  royal  pleafure  and  command.      This   treaty  was  fo- 

that  of  Raymond,  determined  to  emulate  his  fuccelTts  lemnly  ratified  in  a  grand  council  of  prelates  and  tem- 

by  fome  bold  attempt  againft  the  rebels.     A  detach-  poral  barons,   among  whom  we  find  the  archbilhop  of 

ment  of  400  of  his  men,  however,  had  the  misfortune  Dublin  one  of  the  fubfcribing  witneffes.     As  metro- 

to  be  furprized  and   cut   off  by  the  enemy  ;  and  this  politan  of  Leinfter,  he  was  now  become  an  Englifh 

fuccefs  ferved  as  a  fignal  for  a  general  revolt.     Several  fubjeA,  and  was  probably  fummoned  on  this  occafion 

of  the  Leinfter  chieftains,  who  had  lately  made  their  as  one  obliged  to  attend,  and  who  had  a  right  to  aflift 

fubmilTions,  and   bound   themfelves  to   the   fervice  of  in   the   king's  great   council.       It   is  alfo  obfcrvable, 

king  Henry,  now  openly  difclaimed  all  engagements,  that  Henry  now  treated  with  Roderic  not  merely  as 


Even  Donald  Kevanagh,  fon  to  the  late  king  Dermod, 
who  had  hitherto  adhered   to    the    Englifh    in    their 


a  provincial  prince,  but  as  monarch  of  Ireland.  This 
is  evidently  implied  and  fuppofed  in  the  articles ;  al- 
though his    monarchical    powers    and    privileges  were 


greateft  difficulties,    now    declared  againft  them,  and  thou 

claimed  a  right  to    the  kingdom  of  Leinfter;  while  little  more  than   nominal,  frequently  difregarded  and 

Roderic,  on  his  part,  was  aftlve  in  uniting  the  princes  oppofed  by  the    Irifh  toparchs.      Even    by    their  fub- 

of  Ulfter,  the  native  lords  of  Meath,  and  other  chiefs,  miirions  to  Henry,  many  of  them  in  efFeft  difavowed 

againft  their   common    enemy.       This    produced  the  and  renounced  the  fovereignty  of  Roderic  ;  but  now 


immediate  jecal  of  Raymond  ;  and  Richard  no  longer 
rtfufed  his  confent  to  the  marriage  with  his  fifter, 
which  was  folemnlzed  immediately  on  Raymond's 
arrival.  The  very  next  morning,  the  bridegroom  was 
obliged  to  take  the  field  againft  Roderic,  who  had 
committed  great  devaftatlons  in  Meath.  By  the  vi- 
oorous  conduct  of  the  Englilli  commander,  however, 
he  was  not  only  prevented  from  doing  farther  mifchief, 
but  at  laft  convinced  of  the  folly  of  rcfiftance  ;  and 
therefore  determined  to  make  a  final  fubmiffion.  Yet, 
confcious  of  his  dignity,  he  difdained  to  fubmit  to  a 


his  fupremacy  feems  to  be  iaduilrioufly  acknowledged, 
that  the  prefent  fubmiffion  might  appear  virtually  the 
fubmiffion  of  all  the  fubordinate  princes,  and  thus  the 
king  of  England  be  invefted  with  the  fovereignty  of 
the  whole  ifland.  The  marks  of  fovereignty,  however, 
were  no  more  than  homage  and  tribute:  in  every  other 
particular,  the  regal  rights  of  Roderic  were  left  invio- 
late. The  Englifh  laws  were  only  to  be  enforced  in 
the  Englifh  pale  :  and,  even  there,  the  Irifh  tenant 
might  live  in  peace,  as  the  fubje£l  of  the  Irifh  mo- 
narch; bound  only  to  pay  his  quota  of  tribute,  and  not 


fubjeft  ;  and   therefore,  inftead  of  treating  with  earl    to  take  arms  againft  the  king  of  England. 
Richard,  he  fent  deputies  dlreftly  to  the  king.     The         But  though  the   whole  ifland  of   Ireland  thus  be- 
deputies  were,   Catholicus  archbifliop   of  Tuam,  the    came  fubjeit  to  the  king  of  England,  it  was  far  from 

being 
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teing  fettled  in  tranquillity,  or  indeed  from  havinsr 
the  lituation  of  its  inhabitants  mended  almoft  in  any 
degree.  One  great  occafion  of  dillurbance  was,  that 
the  Englifh  laws  were  confined  only  to  thofe  parts 
which  had  been  fubdued  by  force  of  arms ;  while  the 
chieftains  that  had  only  fubmitted  to  pay  tribute,  were 
allowed  to  retain  the  ancient  Iriih  laws  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  ji;riUiic\ions.  By  thefe  old  Irifh 
laws,  many  crimes  accounted  capital  with  us,  fiich  as 
roibbery,  murder,  &c.  might  be  compenfated  by  a  fum 
of  money.  Hence  it  happened,  that  very  unequal 
punifhraentJ  were  infiifted  for  the  fame  offence.  If 
one  Englifhman  killed  another,  he  was  punifhed  with 
death  ;  but  if  he  killed  an  Irifliman,  he  was  punillied 
only  by  a  fine.  If  an  Irilhman,  on  the  other  hand, 
killed  an  Englifliman,  he  was  certainly  puniflied  with 
death  :  and  as  in  times  of  violence  and  outrage,  the 
crime  of  murder  was  very  frequent,  the  circun:iltance 
t'iil  mentioned  tended  to  produce  an  implaca'^le  hatred 
between  the  original  inhabitants  and  the  Englilh.  As 
the  Irifh  laws  were  thus  more  favourable  to  the  bar- 
barity natural  to  the  tempers  of  fome  individuals,  many 
of  the  Epglidi  were  alfo  tempted  to  lay  afide  the  man- 
ners and  cuHoms  of  their  countrymen  altogether,  and 
to  afTociate  themfclves  with  the  Irifli,  that,  by  becoming 
lubjcft  to  their  lavi-.",  they  might  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  their  brutal  inclinations  with  lefs 
controul  than  formerly  ;  and  in  proccfs  of  time,  thefe 
degenerate  Etiglijh,  as  they  were  called,  proved  more 
bitter  enemies  to  their  countrj'men  than  even  the  Irifli 
themfclves. 

Another  caufe  of  the  diftrefles  of  Ireland  was,  the 
great  power  of  the  Englilli  barons,  among  whom 
Henry  bad  divided  the  greateft  part  of  his  Irifli  domi- 
nions. The  extent  of  their  authority  only  inflamed 
them  with  a  defire  fir  m  ire  ;  and,  inftead  of  contri- 
buting their  endeavours  to  increafe  the  power  of  their 
foverei<Tn,  or  to  civilize  the  barbarous  people  over 
whom  they  were  placed,  they  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  counteraft  and  deftroy  each  other.  Henry 
himfelf,  indeed,  feems  to  have  been  infected  with  a 
very  fatal  jealoufy  in  this  refpeft ;  for,  though  the 
abilities  and  fidelity  of  Raymond  had  abundantly  ma- 
nifeiled  themfclves,  the  king  never  could  allov?  himfelf 
to  continue  him  in  the  government  of  the  ifland  :  and 
the  confequence  of  degrading  him  never  failed  to  be  a 
fcene  of  uproar  and  confufion.  To  ihefe  two  reafons 
we  muft  likewife  add  another  ;  namely,  that  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  Irifli  chieftains  en- 
joyed the  fovereignty,  they  were  at  full  liberty  to 
make  war  upon  each  other  as  formerly,  without  the 
lead  reftraint.  This  likewife  induced  many  of  the 
Englifli  to  degenerate,  that  they  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  fharing  the  plunder  got  by  thefe  petty 
wars  ;  fo  that,  on  the  whole,  the  ifland  was  a  perpe- 
tual fcene  of  horror,  almoft  unequalled  in  the  hiilory 
of  any  country. 

After  the  death  of  earl  Richard,  Raymond  was  im- 
mediately eleded  to  fucceed  him;  but  was  fuperfeded 
by  the  king,  who  appointed  William  Fitz-Andclm,  a 
nobleman  allied  to  Raymond,  to  fucceed  in  his  place. 
The  new  governor  had  neither  inclination  nor  abilities 
to  perform  the  taflc  affigned  to  him.  He  was  of  a 
rapacious  temper,  fenfual  and  corrupt  in  his  manners ; 
gnd  therefoie  only  ftudied  to  enrich  himfelf.       The 
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native  Irifh,  provoked  by  fome  depredations  of  the  frdana, 
Enghfli,  commenced  hodilities  ;  but  Fitz-Andelm,  in-  *■"■"*  -* 
ftead  of  repreffing  thefe  with  vigour  in  the  beginning, 
treated  the  chieftains  with  aftl-ftcd  courtefy  and  flat- 
tery. This  they  had  fufficient  difcernment  to  fee, 
and  to  dtffpife  ;  while  the  original  adventurers  had  the 
burden  of  the  whole  di-fence  of  thi  Er.jhjli  pile,  as 
the  Englifh  territories  were  called,  thrown  upon  them, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  bad  conduct  of  the  governor 
was  the  caufe  of  perpetual  difnrders.  The  confequence 
of  this  was,  that  the  lord^  avowed  their  hatred  of 
Fitz-Andeim  :  the  foldiers  vsrere  mutinous,  ill-appoint- 
ed, and  unpaid  :  and  the  Irifli  came  in  crowds  to  the 
governor  with  perpetual  complaints  agaiuft  the  old  ad- 
venturers, which  were  always  decided  againll  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  this  decifion  increafed  their  confidence,  with- 
out leffening  their  difaffcction. 

In  this  unfavourable  iiate  of  affairs,  John  de  Cour- 
cey,  a  bold  adventurer,  who  had  as  yet  reaped  none 
of  the  benefits  he  expefted,  refolved  to  undertake  an 
expedition  againll  the  natives,  in  order  to  enrich  him- 
felf with  their  fpolls.  The  Irifli  at  that  time  were  gi- 
ving no  offence ;  and  therefore  pleaded  the  treaty 
lately  concluded  with  King  Henry  :  but  treaties  were 
of  little  avail,  when  put  in  competition  with  the  ne- 
ccffities  of  an  indigent  and  rapacious  adventurer.  The 
confequence  was,  that  the  flame  of  war  was  kindled 
through  the  whole  ifland.  The  chieftains  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  war  with  the  Englifli,  to  commence 
hollilities  againfl  each  other.  Defmond  and  Tho- 
mond,  in  the  fouthern  province,  were  dillrafted  by  the 
jealoufies  of  contending  chiefs,  and  the  whole  land  was 
wafl.ed  by  unnatural  and  bloody  quarrels.  Treachery 
and  murder  were  revenged  by  practices  of  the  fame 
kind,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  perpetuate  a  fuccelTion  of 
outrages  the  mofl;  horrid,  and  the  mofl  difgraceful  to 
humanity.  The  northern  province  was  a  fcene  of  the 
like  enormities ;  though  the  new  Englifh  fettlers,  who 
were  confidered  as  a  common  enemy,  ought  to  have 
united  the  natives  among  themfclves.  All  were  equally 
flrangers  to  the  virtues  of  humanity  ;  nor  was  religion, 
in  the  form  It  then  affumed,  capable  of  rellraining  thefe 
violences  in  the  leafl. 

Ireland  was  thus  in  a  ftiort  time  reduced  to  fuch  au  •  ■',^_..- 

ft.       ,,  .      ,     1  rr-         f         ...      rieisiuper* 

ate,  that  Henry  perceived   the   neceility  of  recalling  ffjed  by 

Fitz-Andelm,  and  appointing  another  governor.      He  Hugh dc 
was   recalled  accordingly;   and    Hugh  de   Lacey  ap-^^^Y- 
pointed  to  fucceed  him.     He  left  his  government  with- 
out being  regretted,  and  is   faid  by  the   hiilorians  of 
thofe  times  to  have  done  only  one  good  aclion  during 
the  whole  courfe   of  his  adrainillration.     This  aftion 
was  nothing  more  important,  than   the  removing  of  a 
relic,  called  xhi  Jlqf  of  Jefus,  from   the   cathedral  of 
Armagh  to  that   of  Dublin  ;   probably  that  it  might 
be   in  greater   fafety,  as    the   war   raged  violently  iu 
Uliter.     De  Lacey,  however,  was  a   man  of  a  quite 
different  difpofition,  and   every  way  qualified   for  the 
difficult  government  with  which  he  was  invefled  :  but        3* 
at  the  fame  time,  the  king,  by  inveiling  his  fon  John  P"nceJohn 

•.L  .1.     1     j-L-       r   T    1      J  ,-  made  lord 

with  the  lordth'.p  ot  Jreland,  gave  occalion  to  greater ^,{  j^^ianj, 

diliurbances  than  even  thofe  which  had  already  hap- 
pened. The  nature  of  this  lordfliip  hath  been  much 
difputed  ;  but  the  mofl  probable  opinion  is,  that  the 
king's  fon  was  now  to  be  invefted  with  all  the  rights 
and  powers  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Roderic, 
S  f  2  who 
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wJio  was  allowed  the  title  o^  king  of  Ireland.  It  doth 
not  appear,  indeed,  that  Henry  had  any  right  to  de- 
prive Roderic  of  thefe  powers,  and  ft  ill  lefj  had  he  to 
difpofe  of  any  of  the  territories  of  thofe  chieftains  who 
had  agreed  to  become  his  tributaries  ;  which  ne»er- 
thclefs  he  certainly  did,  and  v/hich  failed  not  to  be 
produftive  of  an  immediate  war  with  thefe  chiefs. 

The  n;w  governor  entered  on  his  olHce  with  all  that 
fpirit  and  vigour  which  was  necefT-iry  ;   but  being  mil- 
reprefented  to  the  king  by  fome   factious    barons,  he 
was  in  a    fliort  time   recalled,  and  two  others,  totally 
unfit  for  the  government,  appointed  in  liis  room.   This 
error  was  foon  correded,  and   Lacey  was  replaced  in 
three  months.     The  fame  jealoufy  which  produced  his 
firft  degradation,   foon  produced  a  fecond  ;  and  Philip 
de    Braofa,   or  Philip  of  Wurcejlcr,   as    he    is   called,  a 
man  of  a  mo'l  avarltious  dil'pofition,  was  appointed  to 
fucceed  him.     This  governor  behaved  in   fuch  a  rrjan- 
ner,   that  his  fuperilitlous  fubje£ts  expefted  every  ino- 
nient  that  the   vengeance   of  heaven    would   fall   upon 
him,   and  deliver  them  from  his  tyranny.      His  power, 
however,   was  of  fliort  diuation  j  for  now  prince  John 
prepared  to  exercife  the  authority  with  which  his  father 
had  invefted  him  in   Ireland.      He   was  attended  by  a 
confiderable  military  force  :  his  train   was  formed  of  a 
company  of  gallant  Normans   in   the   pride  of  youth  ; 
Sut  luxurious,  infolent,  and   followed  by  a  number  of 
Englilhmen,  ftrangers  to  .the  country  they  were  to  vi- 
fit,  defperate  in  their  fortunes,  accullomed  to  a  life  of 
profligacy,  and  filled  with   great   expctftatlons  of  ad- 
vantage from  their  prefent  fervice.     The  whole  affem- 
bly  embarked   in   a   fleet   of  60    fliips  ;  and  arrived  at 
Waterford  after  a  profperous  voyage,   filling  the  whole 
country  with  the  greatcll  furprife  and  expeftation. 

The  young  prince  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  years 
of  difcretion  ;  nor  indeed,  from  his  fubfequent  con- 
duft,  doth  it  appear  that  his  difpofition  was  fuch  as 
qualified  him  in  the  leall  for  the  high  dignity  to  which 
he  was  raifcd.  The  hardy  Welchmen  who  firft  mi- 
grated into  Ireland,  immediately  waited  upon  him  to 
do  him  homage  ;  but  they  were  difagrceable  to  the 
gay  courtiers,  and  to  the  prince  himfelf,  who  minded 
nothing  but  his  pleafures.  Tlie  Irifh  lords  were  at 
firft  teriified  by  the  magnificent  reprefentation  of  the 
force  of  the  Engiifh  army  ;  and  being  reconciled  to 
fubmlffion  by  the  dignity  of  the  prince's  ftation,  ha- 
(tened  in  crowds  to  Waterford  to  do  him  homage. 
They  exhibited  a  fpeftacle  to  the  Norman  courtiers, 
which  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  treat  with  contempt 
and  ridicule.  The  Irifh  lords,  with  uncouth  attire, 
thick  bufliy  beards,  and  hair  ftanding  on  end,  advan- 
ced with  very  little  ceremony  ;  and,  according  to  their 
own  notions  of  refpeft,  offered  to  kifs  the  young 
prince.  His  attendants  ftepped  in,  and  prevented 
this  horrid  violation  of  decorum  by  thrufting  away  the 
Iriflimen.  The  whole  afTcmbly  burft  into  peals  of 
laughter,  pulled  the  beards,  and  committed  feveral 
other  indignities  on  the  perfons  of  their  guefts  ;  which 
were  immediately  and  feverely  refented.  The  chief- 
tains left  the  court,  boiling  with  indignaticw  ;  and 
meeting  others  of  their  countrymen  haft;ening  to  do 
homage  to  the  prince,  they  informed  them  of  the  re- 
ception they  themfelves  had  met  with.  A  league  was 
inftantly  formed  to  extirpate  the  Engiifh,  and  the 
whole  nation  flew  to  arras  ;  while  John  and  his  cour- 


tiers, inftead  of  oppofing  the  enemy,  employed  them-    frelai 
felves  In  haralfiiig  and    oppreffing   thofe  wlio  were  im-  —"Y 
der   their  immediate  junfdiiftion.      The    couiitiy   was 
therefore   over-run   by  the   barbarian^,  a^Jrciihure   en- 
tirely neglected,  and  a  dreadful  famine  threatened  to 
follow  the  calamities  of  war. 

This  terrible  devallation    hid   continued    for  eight 
months  before  the  kiniy  was  fully   acquainted  with   it. 
He  then  determined  to  recil  his  fon  ;   but  was  at  aloft 
whom  he  (hould  name   for  his   fucceiTor.      Lacey  had 
been  murdered  by  an    Inlh  pcafant,  and   the  kino'  wa» 
at  laft  obliired  to    have  recourfe   to  John   de  Courcey, 
whofe  boiltcrous  valour  feemed   now   to  be  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  prevent  the  Englilh  from  being  totally  ex- 
terminated.    The  new  governor  was  obliged  at  firll  to         j 
aft  on  the  dcfenfive  ;  but   as  his   enemies   foon  forgot  Supp" 
their   league,   and  began   their  ufiial  hoftilities  againft  *?,'  ■!"' 
each    other,   he  was  at  lall    enabled  to   maintain   the 
authority  of  the  Eiighfh  govcrnaient,  and  to  fupport 
their    acquHitions  in   Ireland,    though  not  to    extend 
them. 

In  this  fituation  were  the  affairs  of  Ireland  when  Mifer 
Henry  1 1,  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Rich-ftatec 
ard  I.  The  new  king  was  determined  on  an  expedition  '^V'!" 
to  the  holy  land,  which  left  him  no  leifure  to  attend  to 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  John,  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
granted  him  by  his  father,  took  upon  him  the  manage- 
ment of  Irifh  affairs;  and  immediately  degraded  de 
Courcey  frem  his  government,  appointing  in  his  place 
Hugh  de  Lacey  the  younger.  De  Courcey,  provoked 
at  this  indignity,  retired  into  Ulfler,  where  he  was 
immediately  engaged  in  a  furious  war  with  the  natives, 
and  at  laft  almoft  entirely  detached  himfelf  from  the  Eng- 
lifb  government.  The  greaieft  confuGon  enfued  ;  Hugh 
de  Lacey  was  recalled  from  his  government,  and  Wil- 
liam Petit,  earl  marfhal  of  England,  appointed  in  his 
place.  Petit's  adminiftration  proved  more  unfortu- 
nate than  that  of  any  of  his  predeccffors.  Confede- 
racies every  where  took  place  againft  the  Engiifh;  the 
latter  were  every  where  defeated,  their  towns  taken  ; 
and  their  power  would  certainly  have  been  annihilated, 
had  not  the  Irifh,  as  ufual,  turned  their  arms  agaiolt 
each  other. 

In  this  defperate  fituation  matters  continued  during  j.      i 
the  whole  reign  of  king  Richard,  and  part  of  the  reign  bettei 
of  John,  while   the  dillreffes  of  the  country  were  in-dcrji 
creafed  by  the  diffentions  and  difatlec^ion  of  the  Eng- 
lilh lords,  who  afpired  at  independency,  and  made  war 
upon    each  other   like  Irifh   chieftains.      The  prudent 
conduft  of  a  governor  named  Meiler  Fit-2.Henry,  how- 
ever, at  laft  put  an  end  to  thefe  terrible  commotions  ; 
and   about  the   year    1 208,    the   kingdom    was   more 
quiet  than   it  had  been  for   a  long   time  before.     Ira 
1 2 10,  John  came  over  to  Ireland  in   perfon   with  an 
army,   with  a  defign,  as  he  faid,  to   reduce  his  refrac- 
tory nobles  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.     More  than  20 
Irifh   chiefs  waited  upon    him  immediately  to  do  him 
homage  ;   while  three  of  the  Engiifh  barons,  Hugh  and 
Walter  de  Lacey  and  William  de  Braofa  fled  to  France. 
The  king,  at  the  de  fire  of  his  Irifh   fubjefts,   granted 
them,   for  their  information,   a  regular  code  and  char- 
ter of  laws,  to  be  depofited  in  the  exchequer  of  Dub- 
lin,  under  the  king's  feal.      For  the  tegular  and  effec- 
tual execution  of  thefe  laws,  befides  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  king's  couits  of  judicature  in  Dublin,  there  was 

now 
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•  id.    now  madt  a  new  and  more  ample  divifion  of  the  king's     deed  could  it  be  otherwife  ;  for  thro .^gli  the   partial!-    Ire'and. 
■j""-  lands  of   Ireland  into    counties,    where    flierifTs,    and     ties  of  Henry  himfelf,  the  ni-gleftcd,  the  worthlefs,  and '■^~V~~ 
many  other  ofliccrs,  were  appointed.     Thefe  counties     the  deprrfTed  among  the  Englifh  clergy,  found  refuge 
were,  Dublin,    M';ath,     Kildare,  Argial,    now  called     in  the  church  of  Ireland.      What  were  the  manners  of 
Lotuth,   Katherla^h,    Kilkenny,  Vs'exford,  WHttrford,     thefe  clerify,  will  appear  fi  on  the  following  petition  of  ' 

Cork,   Kerry,   Limeric,    Tipperary  ;   which  marks  the     a  widow  to  king  Edward  I. 

t>.tep.t  of  the  Englifh  dominions  at  this  time  as  conlined  "   Margaret  le  Bluu^^e,  of  Cadiel,  petitions  our  lord 

to  a  part  of  Leinfler  aiui  Mualler,  and  to  thoie  parts  the  king's  grace,  thi^t  (he  may  have  her  inheritance 
I'f  Meath  and  Argial-  which  lie  in  the  province  of  Ul-  which  ilie  recovered  at  Clonmell  before  the  king's 
fter,  as  now  deSned'.  Before  his  departure,  the  king  judges,  &c.  againft  David  Macmackerwayt  bilTiop  of 
gave  liberty   to   John    de  Grey,    bifliop  of  Norwich,     Cafhel. 

whom  he   api)oiiiteJ  governor,   to  coin    money  of  the  "   Item,  the   faid  M.irgaret   petitions  redrefs  on  ac- 

fame  weight  witli  tliat  <.f  England;  and  which,  by  myal     count  that  her  father  was  killed  by  the  faid  biftiop. 
proclamation,  was  made  current  in  England  as  well  as  "   Item,   for   the    impril'cnment   of  her  grandfather 

Ireland.  and  mother,   whom   he  flint    up  and  detained   in  pri- 

This  ecclefiaftical  governor  is  faid  to  have  managed  fou  until  they  perifhed  by  famine,  becaufe  they  at- 
affairs  fo  hajipily,  thac  during  the  violent  contelis  be-  tempted  to  feek  redrefs  for  the  death  of  their  fon,  fa- 
twecn  John  and  his  barons,  Ireland  enjoyed  an  unufual  ther  of  your  petitioner,  who  had  been  killed  bv  the  faid 
degree  of  trinquillity»,.We  are  not  to  imagine,  ho*-cver,     bilhop. 

that  this  unhappy  country  was  at    tliis   (ir  indeed  any  '•  Item,  for  the  death  of  her  iix  brothers  and  fillers, 

ether  period,  till  the  end  of  Qvicen  Elizabeth's  reign,     who  were  llarved  to  death  by  the  faid  bifhop,   becaufe 
pert.Hly  free  from  iliforders,  only  they  were  confined     he  had  their  inheritance  in  his  hands   at  the   time  he 
to  thole  diftriifl    moll  remote  from  the  Englifh  govern-     killed  their  father. 
^       tnent.      In  I2iy,  the  commotions  were  renewed,  thro'  "   And  it   is  to  be  noted,  that  the  faid  bifhop  had 

f„      the    immeafurable   ambition    jnd    contentions    of  the  built  an  abbey  in    the   city  of  Caihr  1,   on    the   king'a 

sfor- Englifh    barons,   who  defpiied    all    controul,   and   op-  lands  granted  for    this   purpofe,    which   he   hath   filled 

^"     preffsd   the    inhabitants    in    a   teriible   manner.     The  with  robbers,   who   murder  the  Englifli,  and  depopu- 

''^'ditorders  in  England  during  the  reign  of   Henry  III.  late  the   country  ;   and  that   when  the  council  of  our 

encouraged  them  to  defpife  the  royal  authority  ;  they  lord  the  king  attempts  to   take  cognizance  of  the  of- 

were  ever  the  frtret  enemies,  and  fomctimes  the  avowed  fence,  he  fulminates  the  fentence  of  excommunicatioa  • 

adverfarits,  of  each  other;  and  in  many  places  where  againll  them. 

they    had  obtained  fettlemenvs,   the   natives   were  lirtl  "  It  is  to  be  noted  alfo,  that  the  faid  Margaret  has 

driven  into  infurredlons  by  their  cruelty,  and  then  pu-  five  times  croffed  the  Irifh  fea.     Wherefore,   fhe  peti- 

nifhi-d  with  double  cruelty  for   their  reliftance.      The  tions  for  God's  fake,  that   the  king's  grace  will  have 

Englifh  laws,  which   tended    to  punifh  the  authors  of  compaflion,   and  that  flie  may  be  admitted  to  take  pof- 

thefe   outrages,  were   fccrned  by  an  imperious  arillo-  feffion  of  her  inheritance. 

cratic    faction,    who,   in   the    phrenzy   of  rapine  and  "  It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the  aforefaid  bifhop 

ambition,  trampled   on   the   moll    falutary  inftitutions.  hath  been  guilty  of  the  death  of  many  other  Englilh- 

In   1228,   a  remonllrance    was   prefented   to  the  king  men  befides  that  of  her  father  ;  and  that  the  aforeiaid 

againll  this  dangerous   negletl   and   fufpenlion   of  the  Margaret  hath  many  times  obtained  writs  of  our   lord 

laws  ;  which   lie   anlwered   by  a  mandate  to  the  chief  the  king,  but  to  no  effetl,  by   reafon  of  the  influence 

governor,  directing  that   the  whole  body  of  nobility,  and  bribery  of  the  faid  bilhop. 

knights,  free  tenants,  and  bailiffs  of  the  feveral  coun-  "   She  hirtlier   petitions,  for  Gid's  fake,  that   fhe 

ties,  fh.vuld  be  convened  ;   that  the  charter  of  Englifh  may  have  cofts  and  damages,   &c." 
laws  and   culloms  receivo^l    from   king   John,  and  to  Matters  continued  in  the  fame  deplorable   Hate  du- 

which  they  were  bound  by  oath,  fliould  be  read  over  in  ring  the  reign  of  Edward  I.   with  this  additional  grie-  Little  altc- 

their  prelence  ;  that   they  fhould  be   direfted  for  the  vance    that  the   kingdom  was  infclted  by  invalions  of '■^'■'^'i  "n- 

fulure  llriftly  to  obferve  and  adhere  to  thefe  ;   and  that  the  Scots.      The  English  monarch  indeed  polfefTed  all '^'"'^  f  f" 

proclamation  ihould  be  made   in  every  county  of  Ire-  that  prudence  and  valour  which  were  neceffary  to  have  ' 

land,  ftriftly  enjoining  obedience,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  reduced  the  ifland  to   a  (late  of  tranquillity  ;  but  his 

of  lands  and  tenements.      How  little  etTtft  was  produ-  projedl  of  conquering  .Scotland  left  him  but  little  leifure 

ted  b^'  this  order,  we  may  learn  from  another,  dated  in  to  attend  to  the  diftracled  (late  of  Ireland.     Certain  it 

I  246  ;  where  the  barons  are  commanrled,  for  the  peace  is,  however,  that  the  grievous  diilrefs  of  tliat  country 

and  tranquillity  of  the  land,  to /lermrf  it  to  be  governed  gave  him  great  unsafinefs  ;   fo  that   he  tranfmitted  his 

by  the  laws  of  England.  mandate  to  the  prelates  of  Ireland,  requiring  them  to 

i»e  Nothing  indeed  can  be  conceived  more  terrible  than  interpofe  their   fpiritual  authority  for  componng  the 

•iitionthe  ftate  of  Ireland  during   the   reign   of  Henry  III.  public  diforders.      About  the  fame  time,  the  Irilh  who 

"""•People  of  all  ranks  appear   to  have  been  funk   in  the  lay  contiguous  to  the  Engiiih,  and  who  dwelt  among 

lowed  degree   of  depravity.      The  powerful   Englifh  them,   prelented  a   petition  to   the   king,  offering  to 

lords  not  only  fubverted  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  the  pay  him  8000  merks,  upon  condition  that   they  were 

people,  by  refufing  to  admit  the  falutary  laws  of  their  almitted    to   the  privileges   of  Englifh  fubjetts.      To  • 

own  country,  but  behaved    with   th6   utmod  injuftice  this  petition   he  retured  a  favourable  anfwer ;  but  his 

and  violence  to  the  natives  who  did  not  erjoy  the  be-  good  intentions  were  defeated  by  the  licentious  nsbi- 

nefits  of  the  Englifli  conftitution.      The  clergy  appear  lity,   who  knew  that  thefe  laws  would   have  circum- 

to  have  been  equally  abandoned  with  the  reft  ;  nor  in-  fcrifced  their  rapacious  views,   and    contiouled   their" 
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frebnl.  violent  and  oppveflion.  Petitions  of  the  fame  kind 
were  fevend  times  repeated  during  this  reign,  but  as 
often  defeated  ;  though  fome  means  were  ufed  for 
th^  peace  of  the  kingdom,  fuch  as  the  frequent  call- 
ing of  parharaents,  appointing  iheiiffs  in  fome  new 
counties,  5cc. 

Thefe  means  were  not  altogether  without  efFeft. 
They  ferved  to  give  fome  check  to  the  diforders  of 
the  realm,  though  by  no  means  to  terminate  or  fubdue 
them.  The  incurfions  of  the  natives  were  repreffcd, 
and  the  Englidi  lords  began  to  live  on  better  terms 
with  each  other;  and,  in  131 1,  under  Edward  11. 
the  mofl  povveiful  of  them  were  reconciled  by  the  mar- 
liage  of  Maurice  and  Thomas  Fitz  John,  afterwards 
the  heads  of  the  iUullrious  hoi;fes  of  Defmon  and  Kil- 
daie,  to  two  daughters  of  the  earl  of  Ulller.  But  juil 
at  this  happy  period,  when  the  nation  fetmed  to 
have  fome  profpeft  of  tranquillity,  more  dreadful  ca- 
Tnvafion  of  lamities  than  any  hitherto  related  vrere  about  to  take- 
the  Scots  place.  The  Scots  had  juft  recovered  thirir  liberty  un- 
der Robert  Bruce,  and  ;vere  now  in  no  danger  of  being 
again  enflaved  by  a  foreign  power.  Edward,  the 
king's  brother,  as  a  recompence  for  his  fervices,  de- 
manded a  (hare  of  the  rcyal  authority.  This  was  refu- 
f;d  by  Robert,  and  Edward  was  for  the  prefent  fatisfied 
by  being  declared  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  But 
the  king,  wifely  confidering  the  necelfity  of  finding 
out  fome  employment  for  a  youth  of  fuch  an  afpiring 
and  ambitious  difpofition,  pointed  out  to  his  brother 
the  ifland  of  Ireland,  the  conquell  of  which  would  be 
eafy,  on  account  of  the  dillradtcd  Hate  in  which  it  al- 
moll  always  was,  and  which  would  make  him  an  inde- 
pendent fovereign.  This  propofal  was  eagerly  em- 
braced by  Edward,  and  every  thing  necellaiy  for  the 
expedition  immediately  got  ready.  On  the  25th  of 
May  1 31 5,  he  landed  on  the  northeaftern  coall  of 
•Ireland  with  600c  men,  to  alTrrt  his  claim  to  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  this  kingdom.  The  Iri(h  lords  of  Ulller, 
who  had  invited  and  encouraged  him  to  this  enter- 
prize,  were  now  prepared  to  receive  their  new  monarch, 
flocked  with  eagerncfs  to  his  ftandard,  and  prepared 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  common  enemy. 
Their  progrefs  was  marked  by  defolation  and  carnage. 
The  Englilli  fettlers  were  flaughtered,  or  driven  from 
their  poifcffions,  their  caftles  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  their  towns  fet  on  fire.  The  Englilh  lords  were 
neither  prepared  to  refill  the  invafion,  nor  fufGciently 
united  among  themfclves.  The  confequence  was,  that 
the  enemy  for  fome  time  met  with  no  interruption.  An 
intolerable  fcarcity  of  provifions,  hoviever,  prevented 
Bruce  from  purfuing  his  advantages  ;  and  though  his 
brotlier  landed  in  Ireland  with  a  powerful  army,  the 
famine  prevented  him  from  being  of  any  elfential  ier- 
vice.  The  forces  which  he  left  behind  him,  however, 
proved  of  confidei  able  advantage;  and  by  means  of  this 
reinforcement,  he  was  enabled  to  take  the  city  of 
Carrickfergus. 

The  terrible  devallations  committed  by  Bruce  and 
his  aflbciates,  now  induced  fome  Engllfli  lords  to  enter 
into  an  aflbclation  to  defend  their  poffcfllons,  and  repel 
thefe  invaders.  For  this  purpofe,  they  raifed  a  confi- 
(derable  body  of  forces ;  which  coming  to  an  engage- 
ment with  Fedlim  prince  of  Connaught,  one  of  Bruce's 
principal  allies,  entirely  defeated  and  killed  him  with 
Sqoo  cf  his  men.     This  defeat,  however,  had  very 
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ravaged  the  country  to  the  walls  of  Dublin,  travi-rfed 
the  dillrlfl  of  Offory,  and  penetrated  into  Manlier, 
dellroying  every  thing  with  fire  and  fword.  The 
Englilh  continued  to  augment  their  army,  till  at  Ull 
it  amounted  to  ^0,000  men;  and  then  Bruce,  no  longer 
able  tooppofe  fuch  a  force,  found  it  necelfary  to  retire 
into  the  province  of  Ulller.  His  retreat  was  effeiSled 
with  great  difficulty  ;  and  during  the  tim:  <'f  his  in- 
a6l!v!ty,  the  dillrefies  of  his  army  increafcJ  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  are  faid  to  have  /ed  upon  tho  bodies 
of  their  dead  co  npanions.  At  lafl  an  end  was  put 
to  the  fufferlngs  and  the  life  of  this  adventurer  ni 
the  battle  of  Dund.ilk,  in  13 18,  where  he  was  defeated 
and  killed  by  the  Ens;lllh  under  Sir  Robert  Birming- 
ham. A  brave  Englilh  knii^ht,  named  Maupas,  iiad 
rufhed  forward  to  encount'.r  Bruce  himfelf,  and  both 
antagonifts  had  killed  each  oihet  ;  the  body  of  Mau- 
pas being  found,  after  the  battle,  ftretche'l  upon  that 
of  Bruce.  The  king  of  Scotland  had  been  advancing 
with  powerful  fuccours  to  his  brother  :  but  Edward, 
confident  of  vidlory,  refufed  to  wait  his  arrival  ;  and 
Robert,  on  hearing  of  his  brother's  death,  inflantly 
retired. 

The  defeat  of  the  Scottlfli  invaders  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  difturbances  of  this  unhappy  country.  The 
contentions  of  the  Englilh  with  one  another,  of  the 
Irilh  with  the  Euglifh,  and  among  themfclves,  ilill 
kept  the  ifland  in  a  llate  of  the  utmoft  barbarity  and 
confufion.  An  attempt  was  made  indeed,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  to  ellablilh  an  unlvcrfity  In  Dublin  ; 
but  for  want  of  proper  tncouragr-ment  the  inftitution 
for  fome  time  languillied,  and  then  expired  amidft 
the  confufion  and  anarchy  of  the  country.  The  reign 
of  Edward  III.  proved  not  much  more  favourable  than 
preceding  times  had  been.  He  was  too  much  taken 
up  with  the  idea  of  conquering  France,  to  pay  much 
regard  to  the  interefts  of  Ireland.  The  unhappy 
people,  indeed,  fcnfible  of  their  own  mlferles,  peti- 
tioned the  king  to  admit  all  his  fubjcfts  in  Ireland  to 
a  participation  of  the  Englilh  laws  ;  but  the  petition 
being  delivered  as  ufual  to  the  chief  governor,  and 
laid  before  the  parliament,  it  was  either  clandcllinely 
defeated  or  openly  rejefted.  A  new  fcene  of  tumult 
and  bloodlhed  immediately  cnfued  ;  which  at  lall  pro- 
duced an  order  from  the  king,  prohibiting  all  IrlHi- 
men,  or  Engliflimen  married  and  having  ellates  in 
Ireland,  from  bearing  any  public  office  whatever. — 
This,  inftead  of  having  a  tendency  to  promote  peace, 
made  the  diforders  much  greater  than  before  ;  and  at 
lall  produced  a  remontlrauce  from  the  Hates  met  at 
Kilkenny,  in  which  they  giievoufly  complain  not  only 
of  the  diforders  of  the  kingdom,  but  alfo  of  the  con- 
duft  of  the  king  himfelf  in  the  edid  above  mentioned  : 
and  to  this  remonllrance  the  king  thought  proper  to 
give  a  gracious  and  condefcending  anfwer,  in  order  to 
procure  from  Ireland  the  fuccours  he  wanted  in  his 
expedition  againll  France. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  mere  promifes,  unaf- 
filled  by  any  vigorous  exertion,  could  make  the  lead 
alteration  in  the  llate  of  a  kingdom  involved  in  fo 
much  mifery.  The  diforders,  however,  at  lall  became 
infupportable  to  the  inhabitants  themfclves  ;  and  a 
parliament  was  fummoned  in  1367,  the  refult  of  which 
was  the  famous  ftatute  of  Kilkenny,     The  preamble 
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to  this  aft  recites,  that  the  Englifh  had  become  mere 
Irifti  in  their  language,  names,  apparel,  and  manner 
of  living;  had  rejefted  the  Englifli  laws,  and  fubmitted 
to  thofe  of  the  Iiifh,  with  whom  they  had  united  by 
marriage  alliance,  to  the  ruin  of  the  common- wealth. 
—  It  was  therefore  cnafted,  that  marriage,  nurture  of 
infants,  &c.  \.''th  the  Irifh,  fhould  be  confidered  and 
punifhed  as  hitjh  treafon. — Again,  if  any  man  of 
Enghfli  race  Ihall  ufe  an  Irifh  name,  the  Iri(h  lan- 
guage, or  tla  r.  ifii  apparel,  or  any  mode  or  cuftom  of 
the  Irifli,  the  ait  provides,  that  he  ihall  forfeit  lands 
and  tenements,  imtil  he  hath  given  fecuiity  in  the 
court  of  chancery  to  conform  in  every  particular  to  the 
Ent  lilli  manners  ;  or  if  he  have  no  lands,  that  he  fhall 
be  imprifoncd  till  the  like  fecurity  be  given.  The 
Brehon  law  was  pronounced  to  be  a  pernicious  cuftom 
and  innovation  lately  introduced  among  the  Englilh 
fiibjefts  ;  and  it  was  therefore  ordained,  that  in  all 
'their  controverfies  they  fhould  be  governed  by  the 
common  law  of  England  ;  and  that  whoever  fhould 
fubmil  to  the  Irifh  juiifdidlion,  fhould  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  high  treafon.  As  the  EngUih  had  been  ac- 
cuftomcd  to  make  war  or  peace  with  the  bordering 
Irilh  at  pltafure,  they  were  now  exprefsly  prohibited 
from  levying  war  without  fpecial  warrant  from  the 
flate. — It  was  alfo  made  highly  penal  for  the  Eng- 
lilli  to  permit  their  Irifh  neighbours  to  graze  their 
lands,  to  prcfent  them  to  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  or  to 
receive  them  into  monafteries  or  religious  houfes ;  to 
entertain  their  bards,  who  perverted  their  imagina- 
tions by  romantic  tales ;  or  their  news-tellers,  who 
feduced  them  by  falfe  reports.  —  It  was  made  felony  to 
impofe  or  cefs  any  forces  upon  the  Englidi  fubjeft 
againft  his  will.  And  as  the  royal  liberties  and  fran- 
chifes  were  become  fandluaries  for  malefactors,  ex- 
prefs  power  was  given  to  the  king's  fherifFs  to  enter 
into  all  franchifes,  and  there  to  apprehend  felons  and 
traitors. — Laftly,  becaufe  the  great  lords,  when  they 
levied  forces  for  the  public  fervice,  atled  with  partia- 
lity, and  laid  unequal  burdens  upon  the  fubjcfts,  it  was 
ordained  that  four  wardens  of  the  peace  in  every  coun- 
ty fhould  adjudge  what  men  and  armour  every  lord  or 
tenant  fhould  provide. — The  ftatute  was  promulged 
with  particular  folemnity  ;  and  the  fpiritual  lords,  the 
better  to  enforce  obedience,  denounced  an  excommu- 
nication on  thofe  who  fhould  prefume  to  violate  it  in 
any  inftance. 

This  ftatute,  it  is  evident,  could  not  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  This  could  only  have 
been  done  by  removingthe  animofitybetween  the  native 
Irifh  and, Englifh  ;  but  fo  far  was  the  ftatute  of  Kil- 
kenny from  having  any  tendency  of  this  kind,  that  it 
manifcftly  tended  to  increafe  the  hatred  between  them. 
During  the  whole  of  this  reign,  therefore,  the  ftate 
of  the  Irifh  government  continued  to  be  greatly  dilbr- 
dered  and  embroiled.  The  Englifh  intereft  gradually 
declined  ;  and  the  connexions  of  the  king's  fubjefts 
with  the  original  inhabitants,  occafioned  by  their  vici- 
nity and  neceffary  intercourfe,  in  defpite  of  all  legal 
injunftions,  obliged  the  king  to  relax  the  feverity  of 
the  ftatutea  of  Kilkenny,  in  cafes  where  they  proved 
imprafticable,  or  oppreffive  in  the  execution.  The 
perpetual  hoftility,  however,  in  which  the  different 
parties  lived,  proved  an  effeftual  bar  to  the  introduc- 
tioo  of  thofe  arts  which  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
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refinement  of  mankind.  Even  foreign  merchants  could  Ireland, 
not  vencure  into  fuch  a  dangerous  country  without  par-  '  '  »  • 
ticular  letters  of  protedlion  from  the  throne.  The 
perpetual  fuccelTion  of  new  adventurers  from  England, 
led  by  intereft  or  necefTity,  ferved  only  to  inflame  dif- 
fention,  inftead  of  introducing  any  elfential  improve- 
ment. Lawyers  fent  from  England  were  notorioufly 
inlufTicient,  if  not  corrupt;  and,  as  fuch,  had  frequent- 
ly been  the  obiefts  of  complaint.  The  clergy  were  a 
mean  grovelling  race,  totally  influenced  by  the  crown. 
Even  prelates  were  commonly  made  the  inferior  agents 
of  governmeut  in  collecting  forces,  and  raifing  war 
againft  the  Irifh  enemy  ;  but  were  not  to  be  enticed 
into  this  fervice,  except  by  remittances  from  the  ex- 
chequer. Attendance  in  parliament  they  dreaded  as 
the  greateft  hardftiip  ;  and  either  recurred  to  mean 
excufes  to  avert  the  penally  of  abfcnce,  or  fued  to  the 
king  to  be  exempted  by  patent  from  contributing  or 
afTenting  to  thofe  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  go- 
verned. 

In    this  deplorable  fituatlon  the  kingdom  continued  Povferof 
till  the  time  of  Henry  VII.   who  laid  the  foundation  the  Englifii: 
of  the  future  civilization  of  the  Iriih,  as  he  alfo  did  of  revives  ua» 
the  Englilh  nation.    This  he  eff"eded  by  enading  fome  y,',  "'"'■* 
falutary   laws,  and  appointing  faithful  and  adtive  go- 
vernors to  fee   them   put  in  execution.     Of  thefe  go- 
vernors Sir  Edward  Poynlngs  contributed   more   than 
any  other  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  flate.     During  his 
adminiftration  was  enafted  the  law  known  by  the  name 
of  Poyuing's  Law,  and  which  hath  fince  been  the  fub- 
jeft  of  much  political  debate.     The  purport  of  it  was,         4<'_ 
That  no  parliament  ftiould  be  held  in  that  ifland  wilh-^^fj'''"s"* 
ouc  firll  giving  notice  to  the  king  of  England,  and  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  afts  to  be  pafFed  in  that  par- 
liament ;  neither  fliould  any  aft  pafTed,  or  any  parlia-- 
ment  held,  without  the  approbation  of  the  king  and 
council,  be  deemed  valid.     Thus  was  the  power  of  the 
turbulent  barons  greatly  broken  ;  and   the  governor, 
not   having  it   in   his   power  to   affemble  parliaments 
when   he   pltafed,  became  a  perfon  of  much  lefs  con-- 
fequence.     The  whole  Irifh  legiilation  alfo  became  de- 
pendent on  that  of  England,  and  hath  ever  lince  conti- 
nued to  be  fo. 

From  this  time  we  may  date  the  revival  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  power  in  Ireland  ;  which  from  the  Scottilh  war  in 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  had  gradually  declined  into 
a  miferable  and  precarious  ftate  of  weaknefs.  The  au- 
thority of  the  crown,  which  had  at  laft  been  defied, 
infulted,  and  rcjefted,  even  in  the  Englilh  territory, 
was  reftored  and  confirmed,  and  the  rebellions  vigo- 
roully  oppofed  and  fuppreffed.  The  feignory  of  the> 
Britifli  crown  over  the  whole  body  of  the  Irifh,  which 
in  former  reigns  feemed  to  have  been  totally  forgotten, 
was  now  formally  claimed  and  aflerted,  and  fome  of  the 
moft  ferocious  chieftains  by  their  marriage- connections 
became  the  avowed  friends  of  the  Englilh  power.  An 
ignominious  tribute,  called  the  Black  Rent,  was  indeed 
ftill  paid  to  fome  chieftains;  but  their  hoftilltles  were 
oppofed  and  chaftifed,  and  even  in  their  own  diftrifts 
they  were  made  to  feel  the  fuperiority  of  Enghfh  go- 
vernment. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Irilh  afFaira 
were  neglefted ;  and  the  diforders,  which  had  only, 
been  checked,  and  never  thoroughly  eradicated,  re-, 
turned  as  ufual,-    They  were  further  promoted  by  the 
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innovations  in  religion  which  the  king  introduced,  and 
which  wtre  exceedingly  diiagreeable  both  to  Eiiglilh 
and  Irifh.  The  Reformation,  however,  continued  to 
make  fome  progrefs,  though  flowly,  during  the  reign 
ot  Edward  VI.  and  even  in  the  reign  of  qaeen  Mary  ; 
for  as  the  perfecution  did  not  reach  thither,  many  Pro- 
ttilarits  fled  to  Ireland  in  order  to  avoid  the  queen's 
cruelty.  The  machinations  of  the  Spaniards  againlt 
queen  Elizabeth  excited  the  irifh  to  frcHi  infutrec- 
tions.  The  king  of  Spain,  indeed,  not  only  encou- 
raged the  natives  in  thofe  infurreftions,  but  aftually 
fent  over  troops  to  aiFill  them  in  driving  out  the 
Englilh  altogether.  This  they  had  well  nigh  efftfted; 
but  the  Spaniards,  upon  feeing  an  army  of  Irilh  de- 
feated by  an  handful  of  their   enemies,   were  fo  much 

■  provoked  that  they  furrendered  all  the  places  they  had 
made  themfelves  maflers  of,  and  even  offered  to  afTlll 

:the  Englifh  in  reducing  the  rebels  ;  though  it  was  not 
thought  proper   to   accept  of  tht  ir   alTiltance.      The 

■  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Irifli,  abandoned 
by  thefe  allies,  were  unable  to  carry  on  tht  war;  and 
the  grand  rebel  O'Neal  ef  Tirowen,  or  Tirone,  after 
much  treiichery,  evadon,  and  many  pretended  fubmif- 

Tions,  was  at  la!t  obliged  tofubmit  in  good  earneli.  He 
fell  upon  his  knee?  before  the  deputy,  and  petitioned 
foi  mercy  v^ith  an  air  and  afpect  of  ditlrefs.  He  fub- 
fcribcd  his  fubmifiion  in  the  moft  ample  man'ier  and 
form.  He  implored  the  queen's  gracious  commifera- 
tion  ;  and  humbly  fued  to  be  refiored  to  his  dignity, 
and  the  Rate  of  a  fubjett,  which  he  had  juflly  forfeit- 
ed. He  utterly  renounced  the  name  of  O'Neal,  which 
he  had  afTumed  on  account  of  the  great  veneration  in 
■which  it  was  h'ld  am')ng  the  Irlfli.  He  abjured  all 
foreign  power,  and  all  dependency  except  on  the 
crown  of  England  ;  refigned  all  claim  to  any  lands  ex- 
cepting fuch  as  thouid  be  conferred  upon  him  by  let- 
ters patent  ;  promiling  at  the  fame  time  to  alTi't  the 
ftate  in  abulifhtng  all  barbarous  cuftoms,  and  ellabiilhing 
law  and  civility  among  his  people.  The  lord  deputy, 
on  the  part  of  the  queen,  promifed  a  full  pardon  to 
him  and  all  his  followers  ;  to  himfelf  the  refloration 
of  his  blood  and  honours,  with  a  new  patent  for  his 
lands,  except  fome  portions  refeived  for  certain  chief- 
tains received  into  favour,  and  fome  for  the  ufe  of 
Englifli  garrlfons. 

No  infurgent  now  remained  in  this  kingdom  who 
had  not  obtained  or  fued  for  mercy.  Many,  indeed, 
were  driven  by  necefiity  to  the  continent,  and  earned 
a  fubliltence  by  ierving  in  the  armies  of  Spain  ;  and 
thus  a  race  of  Irilb  exiles  was  trained  to  arms,  filled 
with  a  malignant  reftntment  againll  the  Englifh.  Thus 
the  honour  of  reducing  all  the  enemies  of  the  crown  of 
England  in  this  iiland,  after  a  continued  contefl  for 
440  yesrs,  was  referved  for  the  arms  of  Elizabeth.  The 
ghaftlinefs  of  famine  and  dtfolatlon  was  now  fomewhat 
enlivened  by  the  refloration  of  tranquillity.  Indeed, 
from  the  moft  authentic  accounts  the  prices  of  pro- 
vifions  were  fo  high,  that  confl^ering  the  value  of 
money  at  that  time,  it  is  furprifmg  how  the  inhabi- 
tants could  fubfill.  From  an  account  of  the  rates  of 
provifions  taken  by  the  mayor  of  Dublin  in  1602,  it 
appears,  That  wheat  had  rifen  from  36  s.  to  9  I.  the 
quarter;  barley-malt  from  los.  to  43  s.  the  barrel; 
oat  malt  from  59.  to  22s.  the  barrel;  peafe  from 
rs.  to  40s.  the  peck;  oats  from  3s.  4d.  to  20s.  the 
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barrel  ;  beef  from  268.   8d.  to  81.  the  carcafe  ;   tnut-    In 
ton  from  3  s.   to  26  s.   the  carcafe  ;   veal   from  10s.  to  "*" 
296.  the  carcafe;  a  lamb  from  izd.   to  6  8. ;  a  pork 
from  8  s.   to  zo  s. 

Under  James  I.  Ireland  began  to  affiime  a  quite  dif-  The 
ferent  appearance.  That  monarch  valued  himfelf  upon  "'il 
promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  and  made  ii  his  flu^ly  to  ■I"" 
civilize  his  baibarous  Inih  fubjedts.  By  repeated  con- 
fpiraciesand  rebellions,  a  valt  trad  of  land  had  efcheat- 
ed  to  the  crown  in  fix  northern  counties,  Tyrconnel, 
now  called  Donnegal,  Tirone,  Derry,  Farmanagh,  Ca- 
van,  and  Armagh,  amounting  to  about  500,000  acres  ; 
a  traft  of  country  covered  with  woods,  where  rebels 
and  banditti  found  a  fecure  refuge,  and  which  was  de- 
ftincd  to  lie  wafte  without  the  timely  interpolition  of 
government.  James  rcfolved  to  difpol'e  of  thefe  lands 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  introduce  all  the  happy  con- 
fequences  of  peace  and  cultivation.  He  caufed  lurveys 
to  be  taken  of  the  feveral  counties  where  the  new  fet- 
tlements  were  to  be  eflablilhed  ;  defcrihed  pariicularlv 
the  tfate  of  each  ;  pointed  out  the  fituations  proper 
for  the  ereCti  ins  of  towns  and  caffles  ;  delineated  the 
charafters  of  the  Irifh  chieftains,  the  manner  in  which 
they  fliould  be  treated,  the  temper  and  circumllances 
of  the  old  inhabitants,  the  rights  of  the  new  pur- 
chafers,  and  the  claims  of  both  ;  together  with  the 
impediments  to  former  plantations,  and  the  methods  cX 
removing  them. 

At  his  inftance  it  was  refolved,  that  the  perfons  to 
whom  lands  were  affigned  fliould  be  either  new  under- 
takers from  Great  Britain,  efpecially  from  Scotland,  or 
ferv'itors,  as  they  were  called  ;  that  is,  men  who  had 
fur  fome  time  fcrved  in  Ireland,  either  in  civil  or  mili- 
tary ofRces  ;  or  old  Irilh  chieftains  or  captains.  A- 
niong  the  laft  were  included  even  thofe  Irifh  who  had 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  Tirone,  and  tlill  hirboured 
their  fecrtt  difcontents.  To  gain  them,  if  pofTible,  by 
favour  and  lenity,  they  v/ere  treated  with  particular  in- 
dulgence. Their  under  tenants  and  fervauts  were  al- 
lowed to  be  of  their  own  religion;  and,  while  all 
the  other  planters  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  they  were  tacitly  excepted.  The  fervitora 
were  allowed  to  take  their  tenants  either  from  Ireland 
or  Britain,  provided  no  Popiih  recufants  were  admit- 
ted. The  Britifh  underiakers  were  confined  to  their 
own  countrymen. 

In  the  plantations  which  had  been  formerly  attemp- 
ted, the  Irifli  and  Englifh  had  been  mixed  together, 
from  a  fond  imagination  that  the  one  would  have  learn- 
ed civility  and  induUry  from  the  other.  But  expe- 
rience had  now  difcovered,  that  this  intercouric  ferved 
only  to  make  the  Irilh  envy  the  fuperior  comforts  of 
their  Englifh  neighbours,  and  to  take  the  advantage 
of  a  free  accefs  to  their  houfes  to  Ileal  their  goods  and 
plot  againft  their  lives.  It  was  therefore  deemed  ne- 
ccfTary  to  plant  them  in  feparate  quarters  ;  and  in  the 
choice  of  thefe  fituations,  the  errors  of  firmer  times 
were  carefully  correfted.  The  original  F.n^lilh  adven- 
turers, on  their  lirll  fcttlement  in  Ireland,  were  capti- 
vated by  the  fair  appearance  of  the  plain  and  open 
dillriils.  Here  they  ereiled  their  calUes  and  habita- 
tions ;  and  forced  the  old  natives  into  the  woods  and 
mountains,  their  natural  torliefTes.  T!iei-e  the  ke^t 
themfelves  unknown,  living  by  the  milk  of  their  kine, 
without  hufbandry  or  tillage  ;  there  they  increafed  to 
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incredible  numbers  by  promifcuous  generation  ;  and 
"^  there  they  held  their  aflembh'cs,  and  formed  their 
confpiracies,  without  difcovery.  But  now  the  northern 
Irifli  were  placed  in  the  mod  open  and  accelTible  parts 
cf  the  country,  where  they  might  lie  under  the  clofe 
Infpefllon  of  their  neighbours,  and  be  gradually  habi- 
tuated to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  To  the 
Britifh  adventurers  were  afligned  places  of  the  greatcll 
flrength  and  command  ;  to  the  fervitois,  ftations  of 
the  greatell  danger,  and  greateft  advantage  to  the 
crown  :  but  as  this  appeared  a  peculiar  hardfhip,  they 
were  allowed  guards  and  entertainment,  until  the  coun- 
try fliould  be  quietly  and  completely  planted. 

The  experience  of  ages  had  fliown  the  inconvenience 
of  enormous  grants  to  particular  loidt,  attended  with 
fuch  privileges  as  obftruCled  the  adminiftration  of  civil 
government:  and,  even  in  the  late  rtign,  favourite  un- 
dertakers had  been  gratified  with  fuch  portions  of  land 
as  they  were  by  no  means  able  to  plant.  But,  by  the 
prefei-.t  fcheme,  the  lands  to  be  planted  weie  divided 
in  three  different  proportions ;  the  greateft  to  confift 
of  20CO  Englifti  acies,  the  leaft  of  1000,  and  the 
middle  of  1500.  One  half  of  the  efcheated  lands  in 
each  county  was  afligned  to  the  fmalleft,  the  other 
moiety  divided  between  the  other  proportions:  and  the 
general  diftributions  being  thus  afcertained,  to  pre- 
vent all  difputes  between  the  undertakers,  their  fettle- 
inents  in  the  ttfpcftive  dlftriifls  were  to  be  determined 
by  lot.  Ettates  were  afligned  to  all,  to  be  held  of 
them  and  their  heirs.  The  undertakers  of  zooo  acres 
were  to  hold  of  the  king  in  capite ;  thofe  of  1 5 00,  by 
knie^ts  fervice  ;  thofe  of  1000,  in  common  foccage. 
The  firft  were  to  build  a  caflle,  and  inclofe  a  ftrong 
court  yard,  or  laivn  as  it  was  called,  within  four 
years  ;  the  fecond,  to  finiih  an  houfe  and  bawn  within 
two  years  ;  and  the  third,  to  inclofe  a  bawn  ;  for  even 
this  rude  fpecits  of  fortification  was  accounted  no  in- 
confiderable  defence  againll  an  Irilli  enemy.  The  firll 
were  to  plant  upon  their  lands,  within  three  yeais,  48 
able  men  of  Enghdi  or  .Scottifh  birth,  to  be  reduced  to 
20  families;  to  keep  a  dcmefnc  of  6co  acres  in  their 
own  hands  ;  to  have  four  fee  farmers  on  I  :o  acres 
each  ;  fix  leafe  holders,  each  on  100  acres  ;  and  on 
the  reft,  eight  families  of  liufbandmen,  artificers,  and 
cottagers.  The  others  were  under  the  like  obligations 
prr  portionably.  All  were,  for  five  years  after  the  date 
of  their  patents,  to  refide  upon  their  lands  either  in 
perftn,  or  by  fuch  agents  as  fliouId  be  approved  by 
the  flate,  and  to  keep  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  arms  for 
their  defence.  The  Britilh  and  fcrvitors  were  not  to 
alienate  thtii  lands  to  mere  Irifli,  or  to  demife  any 
portions  of  them  to  fuch  perfons  as  fliould  refufe  to 
take  the  oaths  to  government  ;  they  were  to  let  them  at 
determined  rents,  and  for  no  fliorter  term  than  21  years 
or  three  lives.  The  houfes  of  their  tenants  were  to  be 
built  after  the  Englidi  fafliion,  and  united  together  in 
towns  or  villages.  They  had  power  to  ereft  manours, 
to  hold  cnurts-baion,  and  to  create  tenures.  The  old 
natives,  whofe  tenures  were  granted  in  fee-fimple,  to 
be  held  in  foccage,  were  allowed  the  like  privileges. 
They  were  enjoined  to  fct  their  lands  at  certain  rents, 
and  for  the  like  terms  as  the  other  undertakers  ;  to 
take  no  Irifli  exactions  from  their  inferior  tenants,  and 
to  oblige  them  to  forfake  their  old  Scythian  cuftom  of 
wandering  with  their  cattle  from  place  to  place  for  pa- 
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fture,  or  cnaghung,  as  they  called  it  ;  to  dwell  in 
towns,  and  conform  to  the  Englifli  manner  of  tillage 
and  hufljandry.  An  annual  rent  from  all  the  lands 
was  referved  to  the  crown  for  every  60  Englifli  acres, 
fix  (hillings  and  eight  pence  from  tlic  undertakers,  tta 
fliiflings  from  fcrvitors,  and  13  (hillings  and  four  pence 
from  Irifli  natives.  But  for  two  years  they  were  ex- 
empt from  fuch  payments,  except  the  natives,  who 
were  not  fubjcft  to  the  charge  of  tranfportation.  What 
gave  particular  credit  to  this  undertaking,  was  the  ca- 
pital part  which  the  city  of  London  was  peifuaded 
to  take  in  it.  The  corporation  accepted  of  large 
grants  in  the  county  of  Derry  ;  they  engaged  to  ex- 
pend L.  20,000  on  the  plantation,  to  build  the  cities 
of  Derry  and  Coleiain,  and  flipulated  for  fuch  privi- 
leges  as  might  m;ike  their  fettlements  convenient  and 
re(peaable.  As  a  competent  force  was  neceffary  to 
protcft  this  infant  plantation,  the  king,  to  fupporC 
the  charge,  inflituted  the  order  of  baronets,  an  here- 
ditary dignity,  to  be  conferred  on  a  nuinber  not 
exceeding  200  ;  each  of  whom,  on  pafTing  his  patent, 
was  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  fuch  a  fum  as  would 
maintain  30  men  in  Ulfter,  for  three  years,  at  8  d. 
daily  pay. 

But  fcarcely  had  the  lands  been   allotted  to  the  dif- 
ferent patentees,  when   confiderable   portions  were  re- 
claimed by  the  clergy  as  their  rightful  property.    And 
fo  far  had  the  eflates  of  the   northern  biflioprics   been 
embarralTed,  both  by  the  ufurpations  of  the  Irifh  lords, 
and  the  claims  of  patentees,  that  they  fcarcely  afford- 
ed a  competent,  much  lefs  an  honourable,  provifion  for 
men  of  worth  and  learning,  while  the  flate  of  the  pa- 
rochial clergy  was  ftill  more  deplorable.      Moft  of  the 
northern  churches  had  been  either  deftroyed  in  the  late 
wars  or  had  fallen  to  ruin  :   the  benefices  were  fmall,  and 
either  fliamefully  kept  by  the  bifliops  in  the  way  of 
commendam  or  fequeftration  ;  or  filltd  with   miniftera 
as  fcandalous  as   their   income.      The  wretched   flock 
was  totally    abandoned  ;  and  for  many   years   divine 
fervice  had  not  been  ufed  in  any  pari (li- church  of  UI- 
fler,  except  in  cities  and  great   towns.     To  remedy 
thtfe  abufes,    and  to   make   fome  propef  provifion  for 
the  inftruftion  of  a  people  immerfed  in  lamentable  ig- 
norance, the  king  ordained,  that  all  eccleliaftical  lands 
fliould  be  reftored  to  their  refpeftive  fees  and  churches, 
and  that  all  lands  fliould  be  deemed  ecclefiaftical  from 
which  bifliops  had   in  former   times  received  rents  or 
penfions:    that  compofitions  fliould  be  made  with  the 
patentees  for  the  fite  of  cathedral  churches,   the  refi- 
dences  of  bifhops  and  dignitaries,  and  other  church- 
lands  which  were  not  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  them  j 
who  were  to   receive   equivalents  if  they  compounded 
freely ;  or  elfe  to  be   deprived  of  their  patents  as  the 
king  was  deceived  in  his  grant,  and  the  pofleflions  re- 
ftored to  the  church.     To   provide  for  the  inferior 
clergy,  the  bifliops  were  obliged  to  refign  aU  their  im- 
propriations, and  relinquifli  the  tythes  paid  them  out 
of  pariflies,  to  the  refpcftive  incumbents  ;   for  which 
ample  recompence  was  made  out  of  the  king's   lands. 
Every  proportion  allotted  to  undertakers  was  made  a 
parilh,  with  a  parochial  church  to  each.     The  Incum- 
bents, befides  their  tythes  and  duties,  had  glebe-lands 
afligned  to  them  of  60,  go,  or  1  20  acres,  according  to 
the  extent  of  their  parKhes.     To  provide  for  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  worthy  pallors,  free-fchools  were  endowed  In 
T  t  the 
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Vtlml.     the  principal  to  A-ns,  and  confidcraWe  grants  of  lands     flaves  to  the  defpicable,    lazy,   and  oppreffive   fnbordi-     IreIan<J. 
>-     V     ' '  coufcired     n  the    univerfuy    of   Dublin,  which    had     nate  landlords."  '        '^"^ 

been  re-tftablifned  by  queen  Elizabeth,  together  with  Another  caufe  confided  in   the  various  reftriftions  q- ^.J   , 

the  advowfon  of  fix   parochial   churches,  three  of  the     which  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  lay  upon  the  Irilb  ,hc  i,i{h 
I'af  Jel*,   and  three   of  the  middle   proportion  in  each    trade,  and  the  conftant  and  great  preference  given   by  'Jifcuntenti. 
county.  government  to  the  EnglKli  manufaftnrers,  at  lill  produ-        i* 

Such  was  the  general  fcjieme  of  this  famous  northern     ced  the  mod  grievous  difcontents  and  diftrefics.   On  the  the'ar'eu- Jjl 
plantation,    fo  liononrable   to  the   king,    and  of  fuch     part  of  England  it  was  fuppofed,   that  as  Ireland  had  m  nt  f.ir  "' 
conleqnence  to  the   realm  of  Ireland.      Its  happy  ef-     been  fubdued  by  force  of  arms,  the  inhibitants  ought  amt  aj;nintl 
fefts  were  immediately  perceived,   although  the  execu-    in  every  refped.  to  be   fubjeft   to   the  vift')rious  Hate  ;''>« '''"•• 
tion  by  no  means  correlponded  with  the  original  idea,     and   that    the   interell  of   the  Englifli    ought  on   all 
Buildings  were  flowly  erefted  ;   Britifii  tenants  were     occafions  to  be  confulted,   without    regarding  the  in- 
difficult  to  be  procured  in  fnfficicnt  numbers  ;   the  old    conveniences    which   might    enfue  to  the    IrKh.       A 
natives  were  at   hand,  offered  higher  rents,  and  were     very  different   idea,    however,   was  entertained  by  the 
received  into  thofe  dillri'fts  from  which  it  was  intend-     Irifli  themfclves,   or  at  le.ill  by  the    patriotic  party  a- 
ed  to  exclude  liiem.      In  this  paiticular,  the  London-     mong  them.      They  rejefted  all  notions  of  dependence 
ers  were  accufed  of  being  nototioudy  dcllnqnent.  They    upon  the  Britlfh  minlltry  and  parliament;  and  though 
Hfted  entirely  by  agents;  their  agents  were  intereiled    they  did  not  fciuple  to  acknowledge  the   king's  right 
and  indolent,  and  therefore  readily  countenanced  this    of  conquell,  they  mod  pofitively  denied  that  the  Bri- 
dangerous  intrufion  of  the  natives  ;  an  error  of  which    tllh  parliament  had  any  authority  whatever  over  tlieni ; 
fufficient  caufe  was  afterwards  foimd  to  repent.     For    and   therefore  looked   upon  the  reftrlctions  laid  upon 
the   prefent,   however,  a   number   of  loyal   and   indu-     their    trade   as   the  molt   grievous  and  intolerable  op- 
ftrious  inhabitants  was  poured  into  the  northern  coun-    preffion.  jj 

lies,  confiderable  improvements  made  by  the  planters.         In  the  year  I  7  19,  according  to  Mr  Crawford,   the  f'aufi;  of 
and  many  towns  ereiled.     To  encourage  their  indu-     opprefiion  and  grievances  of  Ireland  became  altogether  ^'^^^ 
ftrv,    and    advance    his    own    projeft,    the   king   was    infiipportahle.     A  caufe  relative  to  an   cllate,  betwixt  (jgyim,jy. 
pleafed  to  incorporate   feveral  of  thefe  towns,   fo  that    Hefter  Sherlock  and  Maurice  Annefley,  was  tried  be- 
they  had  a  right  of  reprcfentation  in  the  Irilh  parlia-    fore  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland.      Here  the  !at- 
jnent.  ^^^  obtained  a  decr-ee  in  his  favour;  but,  on  an  appeal, 

Statlofire-      '^^^  ^"'y  difturbance  that  now  fnfued  was  from  the    the  fentence  was  reverfed  by  the  loi-ds.      Ann-fley  ap- 
land  Gnce     Popifh  party,   who  never  could  bear  to  fee  the  Prote-    peal-'d  from  them  to  the   Englifh  peers  ;   who  having 
that  time,    ftant  religion   eftabliihtd  in    preference  to  their  own,    reverfed  the  judgement  of  thofe  of  Ir-eland,  he  was  put 
wliile  they  had  power  to  refill.      After  numberlefs  in-     in  poffeflion  of  the  fiibjeft  in   dlfpute.      Sherlock    ap- 
efFcSual  machinations  and  complaints,  their  fury  broke    pealed  again   to  the  Itilh  lords,  and  the  matter  became 
out  in  a  terrible  mafiacre  of  the  new  Englifli  feltlers  in    very  ferious.      It  was  propofed  to  the  confidcratlon  of 
•See5ri-    the  year  1  641*.     The  affairs  of  Britain  were   at  that    the  judges.  Whether  by  the  laws  of  the  laird  an  appeal 
(£111,  n°  10 i  time  in  fuch  cor>fufion,  that  the  rebellion  could  not  be    liss  from  a  decree  of  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland 
— 106.         quelled  in  lefs  than  ten  years;  during  which  time  the    to  the  king  in   parliament    in  Britain.      This  quclHon 
country  was  reduced  to  a  moft  deplorable  fuuatlon.     It    being  determined  in  the  negative,  Sherlock  was  again 
recovered  again  under  Ci-omwell,  Charles  II.  and   the    put  in  poficflion  of  the  eflate.     A  petition  was  fome 
Ihort  reign   of  James   II.     On  the  acceffion  of  Wil-    time  after  prefented  to  the   houfe  by  Alexander  Bur- 
liam   III.  matters  were  once  more  thrown  into  confu-    rowes  fherilf  ot  Kildare,  fettlng  forth,   "That  his  pre- 
fion  by  an  attempt  made  in  favour  of  the  exiled  mo-    decelTor  in  office  had  put  Sherlock  in  poflcfiion  of  the 
narch,  who  came    over  thither  in  perfon,  and  whofe     premiffts;  that,  upon  his  entering  into  office,  an  injunc- 
bad    fucccfs    is   related    under    the    article    Britain,    tion,  agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  hnglllh  peers,  iffued 
J,*   309  —  325.      Since    that   time,     Ireland    hath   re-     from  the  cxchequcr.rcqniringhlra  toreltorcMaurlce  .-Un- 
covered from  the  miferable   fituation  to  which  it  was    nefleyto  the  polTeffion  of  the  above  mentioned  lands;  and 
fo  long  reduced.      As  yet,  however,  it  is  far  from  be-     that,  not  daring  to  aft  in  contradlftlon  to  the  order  of 
ing  in  fuch  a  flourifliing  Hate  as  either  South  or  North    the  houfe,   he  was  fined.      In  confequence  of  this,  be- 
Britain.      One   great  obftacle   to  the  improvement  of    ing  afraid  left  he  fliordd  be  taken  into  cudody,  he  duril 
the  kingdom  is  the  extreme  poverty  and  opprefiion  of    not  come  in  to  pafs  his  accounts;  and  for  this  he  was        -, 
the   common  people.     The   produce  of  the  kingdom,     fined  L.  I  200."     His  conduft  was  applauded   by  the  nifpute  he- 
either  in  corn  or  cattle,  is   not  above  two  thirds  at     Irlfli  lords,  who  commanded   the  fines   Impofed  upon  twi't  the 
mod  of  what  by  good  cultivation  it  might  yield.      The     him  to  be  taken  off;  and  in  a  fhort  time  after  drew  up  ,  ^"/''  'f 
high  roads  throughout  the  fouthern  and  wedern  parts     a  memorial  to  be  prefented    to  his  majtdy.      In  this^nd  Eng. 
are  lined  with  beggars,   who  live   in  huts    or  cabblns     they  fet  forth,  that  having  fubmitted   to  Henry  II.  as  land, 
■without  chimnies,  or  any  covering  capable  of  defend-     their  liege  lord,  they  had  from  him  obtained  the  bene- 
jng  the  wretched  inhabitants  from  the  cold,  wind,  and     fit  of  Englifh  law,   with  many  other  privileges,  parti- 
lain.      "   It  is  a  fcandal    (fays  a  judicious   traveller,     cularly   that  of  having  a  dldrnft  parliament.      In  con- 
who  lately  vifited  Ireland)  to  the  proprietors  of  this     fcquence  of  this  conceflion,   the  Englifh  had  been  en- 
fertile  country,   that  there  is  not  the  greated  plenty  of    couraged   to   come   over  and  fctcle  in  Ireland,   where 
good  corn  and  hay  in  it  ;  but  fome  of  the  bed  land  in     thi;y  were  to  enjoy  the  lame  privileges  as  in  their  own 
the   king's  c'omlnions  is  fuffered  to  be  torn  in  pieces,     country.      They  farther  infilled,  that   though  the  im- 
and  cultivated  in  the  vllell  manner,   by  a  fet  of  abjeft    perial  crown  of  Ireland  was  annexed  to  that    of  Bri- 
miferable  occupiers  }  who  are  abfolutely  no  better  than    tain,  yet  being  a  diftindi  doaiinion,  and  no  part  of  the 
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^ ,  '"■"K'J'^m  of  England,  none  could  determine  with  ve- 

prd  to  Its  affairs,    but  fuch  as  were  authorifed  by  fts 
known  laws  and  cuftoms,  or  the  cxprefs  confent  of  the 
king.      It  was  an  mvafion  of  his  majclly's  prerogative 
for  any  court  of  judicature  to  take   upon  them  to  de- 
Clare,  that  he  could  not  by  his  authority  in  parliament 
determine  all  controverfies  betwixt  his  fubjeds  of  this 
kingdom  ;  or  that,  when  they  appealed  to  his  maieftv 
m  parliament,   they  did  n.,t  bring  their  caufe  before  a 
conipetent  judicature:  and  they  reprefented,   that  the 
pradt.ce  of  appeals   from  the  Irilh   parliament  to  the 
JSritilh  peers  was  an  ufurped  jurifdiftion   affiimed  by 
the  latter  ;  the  bad  confequences  of  which  they  point- 
ed  out  very  fully.  '  '^ 

This  reprefentation  being  laid  before  his  maieftv  in 
parliament,  it  was  refolved,  that  the  barons  of  exche- 
quer in  Ireland  had  aded  with  courage  and  fidelity 
according  to  law,  &c.  and  an  addrefs  was  prefented  to 
his  majefty,  prayinghimto  confer  on  them  fomemark  of 
"^  ^'VrV- *"?!?'  ^'  ^  recompenfe  for  the  injuries  they 
,^m   had  fuftained  from  the  Irifh  leg.flature,     This  was  fol- 

Lu'J^TW  *""  ^°'  '^'  ^'""  '^^"""K  the  dependency 
:pen    ?*  ^'"'^'^"'^  "P°"  'he  crown  of  Great  Britain.      By  this 
of      It  was  determined,  "  That  the  houfe  of  lords  of  Ire- 
,J.       land  have  not,  nor  of  right  ought    to  have,  any  jurif- 
diftion  toju.'ge  of,   affirm,  or  reverfe,  any  judgment, 
lentcnce,  or  decree,  given  or  made  in  any  court  within 
the  kingdom;  and  that  all  proceedings  before  the  faid 
houle  of  lords,  upon  any  fuch  judgment  or  decree,  are 
utteWy  null  and  void  to  all  intent^  and  purpofes  what- 
ever."     It  was  alfo  determined  in  this  bill,  that  "  the 
king's  majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of 
the  lords  (piritual  and  temp., al,  and  commons  of  Great 
Britain  in  parliament  affembled,  had,  hath,  and  of  right 
ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authouty  to  make  laws 
and  itatutes  of  iufficieut  force  and  validity  to  bind  the 
people  of  Ireland  " 
I,  this  bill  was  looked  upon  by  the  Irifti  to  be  eqniva- 

lly     lent  to  a  total  annihilation  of  their  liberties;   and  they 
Ed.     were  ftiU  farther  exdloerate:,  in  the  year  1724,  by  the 
^       patent  granted  to  oi.e  Wood   an  Engliftiman   to  coin 
cnts  halfpence   and  farttings  for   the  ufe   of   Ireland.      In 
y  this  affai.  Wood  is  faid   to  have  aded   very  diftionour- 
«i»  ably;  infomuch  that   a  ftiilling  of  the   halfpence  he 
made  xvere  fcarcely  worth  a  penny.      Great  quantities 
of  this  bafe  coin  were  fent   over;  and  it  was   ufed  not 
only  in  change,  but  accounts  were  likely  to  be  paid  in 
It.  fo  that  dangerous  confequences  fecmcd  ready  to  cn- 
fue.     The  Irifti  parliament,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  kin?, 
reprefented  that  they  were  called  upon  by  their  coun- 
try to   lay  before  his   majefty  the   ill   confequences  of 
V\  oou  s  patent,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  be  attended 
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money,  being  illegal,  could  not  be  forced  upon  the  na- 
t.on  by  the  king,   without  exceeding  the  limits  of  his 
prerogative       Hence  the  oppofite  party  took  occafion 
to  charge   the  Irilh  with   a  delign  of  cafting  off  their 
dependence  on  Britain   ahogether :   but  Swift   havinir 
examined   the   accufation   with   freedom,  pointed  ouf 
he  encroachments  made  by  the  Britifti  parliament  oa 
the  liberties  of  Ireland  ;   and  afl-erted,  that  any  depen- 
dence  on  England,  except  that  of  being  fubjcds  to  the 
fame  king,  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  reafon,   nature 
and  nations,  as  well  as  to  the  law  of  the  land.      This 
publication  was   fo   dilagreeable  to  government,  that 
they  offered  a  reward   of  L.300  for  the  difcovery  of 
the  aiuhor;  but  as  nobody  could  be  found  who  would 
give  him  up,  the  printer  was  profecuttd  in  his  ftead  • 
however,   he  was  unanimoufly  acquitted   by  a  jury  of 
his  countrymen.  J     /  "* 

,  J^^\^'t  .'^°"''""<^^, '°  be  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
while  the  Britift,  muiiftry  feemed  to  watch  every  opl 
portunity  of  encroaching  upon  them  as  far  as  poffible 
Apprehenfions  being  entertained  of  a  delign  upon  Ire- 
land by  the  partifans  of  the  pretender  in  i  7  .  r ,  a  vote 
of  credit  to  government  was  paffed  by   the  houfe  of 
commons   to  a  confiderable  amount.     This  laid   the  Dlfpu^ 
foundation  of  the  national  debt  of  that  kingdom,  which  ^"h  t?"- 
was  quickly  augmented  to  fevcral  hundred   thoufand  ^"""'«"' 
pounds  ;  for  difcharge  of  which  a  fund  had  been   pro-  {^"Tf*" 
v.ded  by  adminiftration.      An  attempt  was  made'du-  S'mttof 
ring  the  adminiftration  of  Lord  Carteret  (who  govern-  'h=  national 
ed  Ireland  till  1730),   to  veft   this  fund  in   the  hands '''^'^'• 
of  his  majefty  and  of  his  heirs  for  ever,  redeemable  by 
parliament     This  was  oppofed  by  the  patriotic  party, 
who  inhfted,    that   it  was  inconfiltent  with   the  public 
Ufety     and   unconftitutional,   to   grant  it  longer  than 
from  feflion  to  feffion.     In  173  ,  another  attempt  was 
made  to  veft  the  fame  in  the  crown  for  2  i  years  •   but 
when   the  affair  came  to   be  debated,   the  ftrength  of 
both  parties  was  found  to  be  equally  balanced.      Im- 
mediately  before  the  vote,  however,  Colonel  Totting- 
ham  having  rode  poft  on  the  occafion,  arrived  in  the 
houle,  and  determined   the   queftion  againft  govern- 
ment. °  ° 

The  behaviour  of  Lord  Chefterfield,  who  was  made  E.xcdfent 
governor  of  Ireland  in  1745,  's  highly  extolled  on  ac-  "^"""ucft  of 
count  of  his  moderation,  and  the  favour  he  ftiowed  to  ^'"r'^  '^^^' 
the  liberties  of  the  people.      As  the  appiehenfions  of'"^"^'^- 
government   were   then  very  confiderable,    on  account 
of  the  rebellion  which  raged  in  Scotland,  his  lordlhip 
was  advifed  to  augment  the  military  force  of  Ireland 
by  40  o  men.      Inflead  of  this,  however,  he  fent  four 
battahons  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  encouraged 
the   volunteer  affociations   which   formed  in  different 


with   a  diminution    of  th         v  nuranrthe     u  ,   of    n    r  IT'a  f  ^'^'^''T -"^"^   ^""''^'^  '"  ^'ff--'t 


whole  nation  feemed  to  unite  their  efforts  in  order  to 

remedy  an  evil  of  fuch  dangerous  tendency,  the  effeds 

of  which  already  began  to  be  felt. 

i„      Among  thr  controverfial  pieces  which  appeared  on 

n    this  occahon,  thofe  of  Dr  Swift  were  particularly  di- 

.f  ftrnguidied.      His  Drapier's  letters  are  to  this  day  held 

>n  grateful  remembrance  by  his  countrymen  ;   but  he 

was  in  danger  of  fuffering   deeply   in  the  caale.      He 

,.r.H   k"".>."  r."'^"'^--  P^i°«  to  explain  an  argument 
ufed  by  the   Irifti  on  this  occafion,   -viz.  that   brafs 


a  confiderable  expence  to  the  nation,  without  au.rment- 
ing  the  influence  of  the  ciown.  The  fupplies  aficed 
by  him  were  fmall,  and  railed  in  the  moit  eafy  and 
agreeable  manner  to  the  people,  expending  the  money 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  utmoft  economy.  There 
was  even  a  faving,  which  he  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the 
public.  It  had  been  a  cuftora  with  many  of  the  lieu- 
tenant governors  of  Ireland  to  beftow  leveifionary 
grants,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  afiiftance  of  friends  in 
fupport  of  Uieir  meafures.  Lo.d  Chefterfield,  how- 
l  t  2  ever. 
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Ireland,     ever,  beinsj  convinced  that  this  practice  was  prejudi- 
*~'*v~-~'  cial  to  the  intereft  of  the  nation,  put  a  (lop  to  it;  but 
the   moft   remarkable  part  of  his   adminiftration  was, 
,  the  humanity  with  which  he  treated  the  Roman  Ca- 

HJshunia-  thohcs.  Before  his  arrival,  the  Romifti  chapels  in 
nity  t.  the  Dublin  had  been  (hut  up;  their  priefts  were  command- 
Roman  Ca.  gj  jjy  proclamation  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  and  fuch 
tholics.  ^^  difobeytd  had  been  fubjefted  to  imprifonment  and 
other  penalties.  Lord  Chefterfield,  however,  convin- 
ced  that  the  affcftion  is  to  be  engaged  by  gentle 
ufage,  permitted  them  to  exercife  their  religion  with- 
out dillurbance.  The  accufations  brought  againll 
them  of  forming  plots  againft  government,  were  dlfie- 
garded;  and  fo  much  was  his  moderation  and  upright- 
nefs  in  this  refped  applauded  by  all  parties,  that,  du- 
ring the  whole  time  of  his  adminiliation,  the  nation- 
al tranquillity  was  not  once  interrupted  by  the  fmall- 
eft  internal  commotion.  On  his  leaving  the  ifland,  his 
bull  was  placed  at  the  public  expence  in  the  callle  of 
Dublin. 

Lord  Chefterfield  having  left  Ireland  in  the  fpnng 
of  1746,  the  ill  and  continued  to  be  governed  by  lords 
jullices  until  the   13th  of  September,   when  WiUiam 
earl  of  Harrington  came  over  with  the  powers  of  lord 
lieutenant.     A  contell  in  the  eleftion  of  reprefcnta- 
tives  for  the  city  of  Dublin  this  year  called  forth  the 
■Account  of  abilities  of  Mr  Charles  Lucas,  fo  much  celebrated  for 
Mr  I.ucas  his  patriotic  virtues.      Having  fome  years  before  been 
the  cele-      admitted  a  member   of  the  common  council,  he  re- 
brateJpa-   foi,g(j  [q   exert  himfelf  in  behalf  of  the  privileges  of 
""'^"  his  fellow-citizens.     The  powers  of  this  city-corpora- 

tion, as  well  as  of  others,  had  been  changed  by  autho- 
rity derived  from  an  aft  in  the  time  of  Charles  H. 
and  among  other  innovations,  for  the  purpofe  of  aug- 
menting the  influence  of  the  crown,  they  deprived  the 
commons  of  the  power  of  choofing  the  city  magiftrates. 
This  was  now  veiled  in  the  board  of  aldermen  ;  which 
being  fubjeft  in  the  exercife  of  its  jurifdidtion  to  the 
approbation  of  the  privy  council,  was  confequently  de- 
pendent on  government.  Mr  Lucas  complained  loudly 
of  the  injury  ;  but  as  this  law  could  not  be  altered,  he 
fet  himfelf  to  inquire,  whether  encroachments,  which 
could  not  be  julllfied  by  law,  had  not  been  made  on 
the  rights  of  the  citizens?  Having  fatisfied  himfelf,  by 
fearching  diligently  into  ancient  records,  that  his  ap- 
prehenfions  were  well-founded,  he  publilhed  his  difco- 
veries,  explained  the  nature  of  the  evidence  refulting 
from  them,  and  encouraged  the  people  to  take  the 
proper  fteps  for  obtaining  redrefs. 

The  confequence  of  this  was  a  conteft  between  the 
commons  and  aldermen,  which  lafted  two  years.  The 
former  llruggled  in  vain  to  recover  their  loft  privileges; 
but  the  exeitions  of  Lucas  in  every  ftage  of  the  dif- 
pute  had  rendered  him  fo  refpeftable  among  his  coun- 
trymen, that  on  the  death  of  Sir  James  Somerville  he 
was  encouraged  to  declare  himfelf  a  candidate  for  a 
feat  in  parliament.  This  being  highly  agreeable  to 
liis  wifties,  he  was  elefted  accordingly  ;  and  diftinguilh- 
ed  himfelf  not  only  by  the  boldnef*  and  energy  of  his 
fpeeches,  but  more  efpecially  by  a  number  of  addreffes 
to  his  countrymen.  In  fome  of  thefe  he  particularly 
coniidtred  the  feveral  branches  of  the  conftitution,  and 
pointed  out  the  encroachments  of  the  Britilh  legifla- 
ture.  Government,  alarmed  at  his  boldnefs,  determi- 
jicd  to  crulh  him  by  the  hand  of  power  j  for  which 
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reafon  the  moft  obnoxious  paragraphs  were  extrafted 
from  his  works,  and  made  the  foundation  of  a  charge 
before  parliament.  The  commons  voted  him  an  ene- 
my to  his  country  ;  and  addrelTcd  the  '3rd  lieutenant 
for  an  order  to  profccute  him  by  the  attorney-general. 
The  univerfal  efteem  in  which  he  was  held  could  not 
fcreen  him  from  minillerial  vengeance  :  he  vvas  driven 
from  Ireland  ;  but  having  fpent  fome  years  in  banilh- 
ment,  he  was  once  more  enabled,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  hia  friends,  to  prefent  himfelf  as  a  candidate 
for  the  city  of  Dublin.  Being  again  tleft.ed,  he  con- 
tinued to  diftinguidi  himfelf  by  the  fame  virtuou<i  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  fo 
remarkable,  and  died  with  the  charafter  which  he  had 
preferved  through  life,  of  the  imorruptible  Lucas. 

Li  the  year  1753,   a  remarkable  conteft  took  place  J^:[P"« 
betwixt  government  and  the  Iriili  parliament  relative  ^,g,n^.,£ 
to  previous  confent.      As  the  taxes  for  defraying  ftateconctrr 
expences   are   impofed   by  the  rcprefentatives  of  thepreviou 
people,   it   thence    naturally  follows,    that  they  have  a  '^°-""' 
right  to  fupcrintcnd  the  expenditure  of  triem  ;  and  by 
an  infpeftion  of  the  journals  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
it  appeared,  that  from  the  year  1692   they  had  exer-     " 
cifed  a  right  of  calling  for  and  examining  the  public 
accounts.    When  any  furplus  remained  in  the  tieafury, 
it  was  alfo  cuftomary  to  difpofe  of  it  by  bill  for  the 
good  of  the   public.     In   the  year  1749,   however,  a 
confiderable  fum  having  reinained  in  the  treafuiy,  the 
difpofal  of  this  money  in  future  became  an  obj-ft  to 
miniftry.      In    175 1,   it  vvas  intimated   to  parliament 
by  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  thai:  his 
majefty  would  gracioufly  confent  and  recommend  it  to 
them,  that  fuch  part  of  the  money  as  then   remained 
in  the    treafury  fhould   be  applied   to  the  reduflion  of 
the  national  debt."     As  this  implied  a  right  inherent 
in  his  majefty  to  difpofe  of  the  money  as  he  thought 
proper,  the  propofal  was  accounted  an  invafion  of  the 
privileges  of  the  houfe  of  commons.     No  notice  was 
therefore  taken  of  the  direftion  given  by  Dorfet,  but 
the  bill  was  fent  over  to  England  as  ufual  without  any 
notice   taken  of  his  majefty's  confent.     In  England, 
however,   this  very  material  alteration  was  made,  and 
the  word  confetd  introduced  into  it.     The  commons  at 
this  time  did  not  take  any  notice  of  fuch  an  effenlial 
alteration  ;  buc  next  year,  on   its  being  repeated,  the 
bill  was  rejefted.     Government  were   now  at  the  ut- 
moft  pains   to  defend  the   meafute  they  had  adopted, 
and  pamphlets  were  publilhed  in  which  it  was  julUlied 
on  various  grounds.     The  event  at  laft,  however,  was, 
that  his  majefty  by  letter  took  the  money  which  had 
been  the  fubjcft  of  difpute  out  of  the  treafury.  6 

In  the  year  1760  Ireland  fuftained  an  inconliderablelnvafi 
hoftile  invafion,  the  firft  that  had  been  experienced  11]"^" 
the  kingdom  for  70  years.  The  armament  confifted''  ^' 
originally  of  five  (hips ;  one  of  48  guns,  two  of  36, 
and  two  of  24;  having  on  board  1270  land-forces. 
They  were  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Thurot, 
whofe  reputation,  as  captain  of  a  privateer,  had  advan- 
ced him  to  this  dignity.  The  fquadron,  however,  was 
driven  by  adverfe  winds  to  Gottenburgh ;  where  ha- 
ving continued  a  few  days,  they  fet  fail  for  the  place  of 
their  deftination.  On  their  arrival  at  the  coaft  of  Ire- 
land, they  were  obliged  to  (hdter  themfelves  in  Lough 
Foyle  from  a  violent  ftorm  which  again  overtook  them. 
The  wind,  hawever,  having  Ihifted,  and  continuing  to 
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i.  blow  te«pcftuouny,  they  were  obliged  to  1^«P  «"\|° 
■^  fea  Two  of  the  (hips  were  thus  feparated  from  the 
reft  by  the  violence  of  the  Rorm,  and  returned  to 
France  ,  but  the  remaining  three  d.refted  the.r  courfe 
to  the  ifland  of  Hay,  where  they  anchored;  and  havng 
repaired  their  damages,  took  in  a  fupply  of  prov.i.ons, 
and  thence  failed  to  Carnckfergus. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  officer  belongmg  to  the  fmall 
number  of  troops  at  that  time  in  Carnckfergus  took 
poft  on  a  rifing  ground,   with  an   advanced   party,  to 
obferve  the   motions  of  the   enemy.      A  fk.rm.di   en- 
fued  betwixt  this  party  and  Thmot's   men,   until  the 
former,   having  expended  all  their  ammunit.on,_  were 
obliged  to  retire  into  the   town.      Having   >n  va.n   at- 
tempted  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  tak.ng  poffeffion 
of  it,   the  Britilh   troops  (luU   themfelves  up   in   the 
caaie.  «here  th.v  were  foon  obliged  to  capitulate,  after 
having  killed  about  ico  of  their  enem.es,  with  the  lols 
of  only  thiee  on  their  own  pare.     The  French  having 
plundered  the  town,  fet  fail  on  the  26th  of  February  ; 
and  three  davs  after  were  all  taken  by  Captain  Elliot, 
Thurot  himfclf  being  killed  in  the  engagement. 
r,he       Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  George  111.  j^f  ^"f/"-* 
began  to  be  dillurbed  by  a  banditti  who  ftyled  them- 
felves  Whit,  Boys ;  and  as  thefe  were  generally  ot  the 
Romilh   perfuafion,  the   prejudices  aga.nll    that    lert 
broke  forth  in  the  ufual  manner.     A  plot  was  aUeged 
to  have  been  formed  againft  government  ;   French  and 
Spanilh  emilfaries  to  have  been  fent  over  to  Ireland, 
and  adually  to  be  employed  to  aflift  in  carrying  it  in- 
to execution.  The  real  caufe  of  this  commotion,  how- 
ever,  was  as  follows:  About  the  year  1739  the  mur- 
rain broke  out  among  the  horned  cattle  in  the  duchy 
of  Holftein,  from  whence  it  foon  after  fpread  through 
the  other  parts  of  Germany.    From  Germany  it  reach- 
ed Holland,  from  whence  it  was  carried  over  to  i!-ng- 
land,  where  it  raged  with  great  violence  for  a  number 
of  years.     The   mitigation  of  the  penal  laws  againft 
the  Papiils  about  this  time  encouraged  the  natives  ot 
the  fouth  of  Ireland  to   turn  their  thoughts  towards 
agriculture,  and  the   poor  began  to  enjoy  the  neceila- 
ries  of  life   in  a  comfortable  manner.   _  A  foreign  de- 
mand for  beef  and  butter,  however,  having  become  un^ 
commonly  great,  by  reafon  of  the  cattle  diftemper  jaft 
mentioned,  ground  appropriated  to  grazing  became 
more   valuable  than    that  ^^y}^^^  >"  f  ^f :     ,^, ^'^ 
cotters  were  every   where   difpolfoffcd  of  the.r  little 
poffcffions,  which  the  landlords  let  to  monopolizers 
Vho  could  afford  a  higher  rent.     ^Vhole  baronies  were 
now  laid  open  to  pafturage,  while  the  f-'^;;  ■■'l^'^bt- 
tants   were   driven   delpcate   by   want  of  fubWtence. 
Numbers  of  them  fled  to  the  la.ge  cities,  or  emigrated 
to  foreign  countries,    while  thofe  who  remained  took 
fmall  fpots  of  land,  about  an  acre  each,  at  an  exorbi- 
tant price,  where  they  endeavoured  «f  poAible  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  protrafting  a  miferable  ex.ftence  for 
themfavcs  and   families.      For  fome  time  th^fe  poor 
creatures  weie  allowed  by  the  more  humane  landlords 
the  liberty  of  commonage;  but  afterwards  this  was 
taken  away,  in  defpite  of  juftice  and  a  pof.tive  agree- 
ment :    at    the   fame  time,    the    payment    of  tythes, 
and  the  low  price  of  labour,  not  exceeding  the  wages 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,   aggravated  the  di- 
ftrefTes  of  the  u.ihappy  futferers  beyond  mealure. 
la  fuch  a  fituation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  illegal  me- 
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thods  were  purfued  in  expeaation  of  redrefs.  The  Jrciand^ 
people,  covered  with  white  (Idrts,  affembled  .n  parties  ^— v~' 
^t  night,  turned  up  the  ground,  deftroyed  bullo  ., 
levelled  the  inclofures  of  the  commons,  and  committed 
other  afts  of  violence.  Thefe  unavailing  efforts  wire 
conftrutd  into  a  plot  againft  the  government;  num- 
bers of  the  rioters  were  apprehended  in  the  counties  of 
Limerick,  Cork,  and  Tipperary,  and  focne  of  hem 
condemned  and  executed.  In  d.fter.nt  places  thefe 
unhappy  wretches,  inftead  of  being  looked  upon  as  ob- 
jeasofcompaffion,  were  profecuted  with  the  utmoft 
feveritv.  Judge  Afton,  however,  who  was  fent  over 
to  try  them,  executed  his  office  with  fuch  hummi.ty  as 
did  him  the  higheft  honour.  A  moft  extraordinary 
and  affeaing  inftance  of  this  was  that  on  h.s  return 
from  Dublin,  for  above  ten  m.les  from  ClonmcU,  both 
fides  of  the  road  were  lined  with  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  who,  as  he  paffed  along,  kneeled  down  and 
implored  the  bleffing  of  heaven  upon  him  as  their 
euardian  and  proteaor.  . 

In  the  mean  time,  the  violences  of  the  Wh.te  Boys 
continued,  notwithftanding  that  many  examples  were 
made.  The  idea  of  rebellion  was  ftiU  kept  up  ;  and, 
without  the  fmalleft  foundation,  gentlemen  of  the  hrlt 
rank  were  publicly  charged  with  being  concerned  in 
it,  infomucb  that  fome  of  them  were  obl.ged  to  enter 
bail,  in  order  to  protea  themfelves  from  .njury.  I  he 
Catholics  of  Waterford  gave  in  a  pet.t.on  to  Lord 
Hertford,  the  governor  in  .765,  in  behalf  of  them- 
felves and  brethren,  protefting  the.r  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience to  government ;  but  no  effeaual  ftep  was  taken 
either  to  remove  or  even  to  invel\igate  the  caufe  of  the 
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About  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  White  of  the  Oak. 
Boys,   a  fimilar   commotion  arofe   in  Ulfter  ;    which.  Boys. 
hoiever,  proceeded  in  part  from  a  diffe.ent  caufe,  and 
was  of  much   Qiorter   duration.     By  an  aa  ot  parlia- 
ment, the  making  and  repairing  of  highways  .n  Ire- 
land was  formerly  a  grievous  oppreffion  on    the  lower 
ranks  of  people.      An  houfekeeper  who  had  no  horle 
was  obliged  to  work  at  them  fix  days  in  the  year;  and 
if  he  had  a  horfe,  the  labour  of  both  was  required  for 
the  fame  fpace  of  time.     Bef.des  this  oppreffion,  the 
poor  complained  that  they  were  frequently  obl.ged  to 
work  at  roads  made  for  the  convenience  of  ind.v.duals, 
and  which  were  of  no  fsrvice  to  the  p.ibl.c.    Nor  were 
thefe  the  only  grievances  of  which  the  .nfurgc.us  at 
this  time  complained:  the  tythes  exaaed  by  the  clergy 
were  faid  to  be  u.ireafonable,  and  the  rent  of  lands  was 
more  than  they  could  bear.      In  .  763.  therefore,  be- 
ing exafpetated  by  a  road  p.-opofed  to  be  made  thro 
a  part  of  the  county  of  Armagh,   the  u.h.b.tancs  moft 
immediately  affcaed   by  it  rofe  in  a  body,  and  decla- 
red  that  they  would  make   no  more  highways   ot  the 
kind.     As  a   mark   of   diftinaion,    they   wore    oak- 
branches  in  their  hats,   f.-om  which  circumftance  they 
called  themfelves  Oahboys.     The  number  of  the.r  par- 
tlzans  foon  increafed,  and  the  infurrea.on  became  ge- 
neral through  the  counties  of  Armagh,  1  yrone,  Der- 
rv,  and  Fermanagh.     In  a  few  weeks,  however,  they 
u-ere  difpeifed  by   parties  of  the  military  ;  and- the 
public  tranquillity  was   reftored  with   the  lofs  of  on  y 
two  or  ihiee  lives.     The  road-aa,  which  h.-jd  been  1| 
iuftly  found  fault  with,  was  repealed  ,.ext  feffion  ;  and. 
it  was  delermincd,  that  for  the  fut.ire  the  toads  flwiM, 
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Treland.    be  made  and  repaired  by  a  tax  to  be  equally  aflefled 
on  the  lands  of  the  rich  and  poor. 

Btfides  thefe,  another  fet  of  infurgents  called  Steel- 
boys  foon  made  their  appearance,  on  the  following  ac- 
count. The  eftate  of  an  abfentee  nobleman  happen- 
ing to  be  out  of  leafe,  he  propofcd,  inftead  of  an  addi- 
tional rent,  to  take  fines  from  his  tenants.  Many 
of  ihofe,  who  at  that  time  poireffed  his  lands,  were 
unable  to  comply  with  his  terms  ;  while  others  who 
could  afford  to  do  fo,  infifted  upon  a  greater  rent  from 
the  immediate  tenants  than  they  were  able  to  pay. 
The  ufual  confcquences  of  this  kind  of  oppreffi'in  in- 
ftantly  took  place.  Numbers  being  difpoffeffed  and 
thrown  deftitute,  were  forced  into  afts  of  outrage  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  already  mentioned.  One  of  thefe  charged 
with  felony  was  carried  tn  Bclfaft,  in  order  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  county  gaol ;  but  his  afibciates,  provoked 
by  the  ufage  they  had  received,  determined  to  relieve 
him.  The  defign  was  eagerly  entered  into  by  great 
iiumbets  all  over  the  country  ;  and  feveial  thoufands, 
having  provided  themfelves  with  offenfive  weapons,  pro- 
ceeded to  Btlfaft  in  order  to  refcue  the  prifoners.  To 
prevent  this,  he  was  removed  to  the  barracks  and  put 
under  the  guard  of  a  party  of  foldiers  quartered  there  ; 
but  the  Steel-boys  prtrlTed  forward  wich  a  detennina- 
tion  to  accomplirti  their  purpofc  by  force,  and  fome 
Ihots  were  aftually  exchangtd  between  them  and  the 
foldiers.  The  confequcncts  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  fatal,  had  it  not  btcn  for  a  phyfician  of  highly 
lefpettable  charadler,  who  intcrpofed  at  the  rifle  of  his 
life,  and  prevailed  on  thofe  concerned  to  fet  the  pri- 
foner  at  liberty.  The  tumult,  however,  was  not  thus 
quelled.  The  number  of  infurgencs  daily  inc;eafcd, 
and  the  violences  committed  bythem  were  much  greater 
than  thofe  of  the  other  two  parties.  Some  were  ta- 
ken and  tried  at  Carrickftrgus,  but  none  condemned. 
It  was  fuppofcd  that  the  fear  of  popular  refcntmcnt 
had  influenced  the  judges  ;  for  which  real'on  an  aft 
was  paffed,  enjoining  the  trial  of  luch  prifoners  for 
the  future  to  be  held  in  Counties  different  from  thofe 
where  the  crimes  were  committed.  This  breach  of 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  crmtlitution  gave  fuch  of- 
fence, that  though  feveral  of  the  Steel-boys  were  af- 
terward- taken  up  and  carried  to  the  calUc  of  Dub- 
lin, no  jury  would  find  them  guilty.  This  obnoxious 
law  was  therefore  repealed  ;  after  which  fome  of  the 
iniurgents,  being  tried  in  their  refpettive  counties, 
were  condemned  and  executed.  Thus  the  commotions 
were  extinguiflied  :  but  as  no  methods  were  taken  to 
remove  thecaule,  the  continued  diltrtffts  of  the  people 
drove  many  thoufanlis  of  them  into  America  in  a  very 
few  years. 

In  the  mean  time  a  very  material  alteiation  had  ta- 
ken place,  in  the  cwnllltution  of  the  kingdom,  with 
regard  to  the  duration  of  parliaments.  At  an  early 
period  thefe  had  coniinued  only  for  a  year  ;  but  after- 
wards they  were  prolonged  until  the  death  of  a  fove- 
reign,  unlefs  he  chofe  to  diffolve  it  fooner  by  an  ex- 
ertion of  his  prerogative.  Thus,  from  the  moment 
of  their  eltftion,  the  commeners  of  Ireland  were  in  a 
manner  totally  indepenJent  of  the  people  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  crown  ;  and  government  foon  avail- 
ed itfelf  of  this  power  to  bribe  a  majority  to  fervt  its 
own  putpofcs.  Various  methods  were  thought  of  to 
remedy  this  tvil ;    but  all  proved  iaeffedlual  until  the 
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year  1 768,  when,  during  the  adminidration  of  Lord    fcob' 
Townfhend,  a  bill  was  prepared  and  fent  over  to  Eng- 
land, by  which  it  was  enadled,  that  the    Tiifh  parlia. 
ments  thenceforth  fhould   be  held    every   feven   years. 
It  was  returned  with  the  addition   of  one   year;   and 
ever  fince   the  parliaments  of  this  country  have   been 
oftennial.     During  this  fefTion  an  attempt  was  mads 
by  the  Britilh  miniftry  to  infringe  the   rights  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  a  very  material  point.      A  money.  /^^  gj, 
bill,  which  had   not  originated    in   Ireland,    was  fent  money 
over  from  Britain,  but  was  rejefted  in  a  fpirited  man- ''V'^' 
ver.     Its  rejeftion   gave   great  offence    to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  who  repeatedly  prorogued  them  till  the 
year  1  77  i. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  began  now  to  draw  towards 
that  crifis  which  efftfted  the  late  remarkable  revolu- 
tion in  favour  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
palTing  of  the  oftennial  bill  had  diminifhed,  but  not 
taken  away,  the  influence  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  fitua- 
tion  of  affairs  between  Britain  and  America  had  inclined 
minillry  to  make  the  moll  of  this  influence  they  could. 
In  1773  Lord  Harcourt,  at  that  time  governor  of 
Ireland,  exerted  himfelf  fo  powerfully  in  favour  of 
adminiftratlon,  that  the  voice  of  oppofition  in  parlia- 
ment was  almoft  entirely  iilenced  The  difficulties,  la 
however,  under  which  the  whole  nation  laboured  began  DilfsU 
now  to  be  fo  feverely  felt,  that  an  addrefson  the  fubjeft  ,'?,"( 

rill  1   •  11  •■  T      ""a  '3" 

was  pretented  by  the  commons  to  liis  excellency.       In  l:efo:et 
this  they  told  him,  that  they  hoped  he  would  lay  before  lorJ  liei 
the   king   the    Hate  of  Ireland,  reilrifted  in  its  com- ''^'• 
merce  from  the  fl  ort-fighted  policy  of  former  times,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  rivals,  if  not  of  the   enemies,   of  Great   Britain. 
Theie  hardfliips,   they  faid,   were   not   only  impolitic, 
but  unjuft  ;  and  they  told  his  excellency  plainly,  that 
they  expetted  to  be  rellored   to   fome,   if   not    to   all 
their  rights,  which  alone  could  juftify  them  to  their 
conlllcuents    for  laying   upon  them  fo  many  burdens 
during  the  courfe  of  this  felTion. 

This  reptefentation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  produ- 
ced no  effeit ;  and  Ireland  for  fome  years  longer  con- 
tinued to  groan  under  the  burden  of  intolerable  re- 
ilriftions.  Thefe  had  principally  taken  place  in  the  ., 
reign  of  Charles  II.  At  this  time  it  was  enaAed,  that  AccjudI 
beef  or  live  cattle  fhould  not  be  exported  to  England  ;  ci.e  relit 
neither  were  the  commodities  of  Ireland  to  be  ex- '[^"J "!? 
ported  to  the  American  colonies,  nor  American  ^fjjj^ 
goods  to  be  imported  to  any  port  in  Ireland  without 
tirll  unloading  them  in  fome  part  of  England  or  Wales. 
All  trade  with  Afia  was  excluded  by  charters  granted 
to  particular  companies ;  and  reftrlftlons  were  im- 
poled  upon  alinolt  every  valuable  article  of  commerce 
lent  to  the  difl^ereut  ports  of  Europe.  Towards  the 
end  of  King  William's  reign  an  abfolute  prohibition 
was  laid  on  the  exportation  of  Irlfh  v/ool.  This  re- 
ilriftion  proved  difadvantageous  not  only  to  Ireland, 
but  to  Great  Biltain  herfclf  The  French  were  now 
plentifully  fupplied  by  fmuggling  with  Irifh  wool  ;  and 
not  only  enabled  to  furnifh  woollen  fluffs  fufficlent  for 
their  own  confumpt,  but  even  to  vie  with  the  Brltlfh 
In  foreign  markets.  Other  rellricllons  coiifpired  toaug- 
ment  the  national  calamity;  but  tliat  which  was  moll 
fenfibly  felt  took  place  in  1776.  "  There  had  hither- 
to (fays  Mr  Crawford)  btcn  exported  annually  to 
America  large  quantities  of  Ircfh  linens :   this  veiy 
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eonfiderable  fource  of  n^itional  advantage  was  now 
(hut  up,  under  pieteuce  of  rendencisf  it  more  difficult 
for  the  enemy  to  he  fupplied  with  the  means  of  inh- 
fiiUnce  ;  but  in  reality,  to  enable  a  few  rapacious  Eng- 
lifli  contractors  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  an  embargo, 
wiiith  continued,  was  in  1776  laid  upon  the  expor- 
tation of  provifions  from  Ireland,  by  an  unconftitu- 
fii)nal  ftretch  cf  prerogative.  Remittances  to  Enpr- 
larid,  on  various  accounts,  partii-ulaily  for  the  pay- 
ment of  our  forces  abroad,  were  more  than  ufually 
confiderable.  Thcfe  immediate  caufes  being  com- 
bined with  thofe  whicti  were  invariable  and  perma- 
nent, produced  in  this  country  very  calamitous  ef- 
ftds.  Black  catde  fell  very  conliderably  in  theii  va- 
lue; notwilliflanding  that  cidlomers  could  not  be  had. 
The  pricr  of  wool  was  reduced  in  a  ftill  greater  pro- 
portion. Rents  every  where  fell  ;  nor,  in  many  places, 
was  it  poffible  to  Colled  them.  An  univerlal  (lagna- 
tion  of  bufinefs  enlued.  Credit  was  very  materially 
iiijurtd.  Farmers  were  prcfTed  by  extreme  neci  fhty, 
and  many  of  them  failed.  Numbers  of  manufadurers 
were  reduced  to  extreme  iiecefTity,  and  would  have 
periftitd,  had  they  not  been  fuppoittd  by  public  cha- 
lity.  Thofe  of  every  rank  and  condition  were  deeply 
affefted  by  the  calamity  of  the  times.  Had  the  flate 
of  the  exchequer  permitted,  grants  might  have  been 
iriitde  to  promote  inuuliry,  and  to  alleviate  the  national 
dil'refs  ;  but  it  was  exhaufted  to  a  very  uncommon 
degree.  Almoft  every  branch  of  the  revenue  had  fail- 
ed. From  want  of  money  the  militia  law  could  not 
be  carried  into  execution.  We  could  not  pay  our 
forces  abroad  ;  and,  to  enable  us  to  pay  thofe  at  hijuie, 
there  «as  a  neceflfity  lor  bonowing  50.000 1.  from 
England.  The  money  which  parhament  was  forced 
to  raife,  it  was  obliged  to  borrow  at  an  exorbitant  in- 
tertft.  England,  in  its  prefent  ttate,  was  affected  with 
the  wretched  condition  to  which  oiu-  affairs  were  re- 
duced. Individuals  there,  who  had  eftatcs  in  Ireland, 
were  fli.^rtrs  of  the  common  calamity  ;  and  the  atten- 
tion of  individuals  in  the  Britifli  parliament  was  turned 
to  our  fuuation,  who  had  even  no  perfonal  intercll  in 
this  country." 

While  things  were  in  this  deplorable    fituation,  earl 

Nugent,  in  the  year  1778,  undertook  the  caufe  of  the 

IriOi,  by  moving  in  parliament,  that  their  affairs  ibould 

be  taken   into  ronGderation  by   a  committee   of   the 

whole  horife.     This   motion   beir^   agreed   to   almoft 

unanimoufly,  it   was  followed   by  feveral  others,  viz. 

That  the    Irifh  might  be  permitted  to  expoit    direCtly 

:o  the   Bntifli  plantations,  or   to    the    fettlcments  on 

he  coaft  of  Africa,  all  goods  being   the  produce  and 

nanufafture  of  the  kin   dom,  excepting  only  wool,  or 

voollen  manufaCiures,   &c.   That  all  goods,  being  the 

>roducc  of  any   of  the  Britifh  plantations,  or  of  the 

cttlements  on  the  coail  of  Africa,  tobacco  excepted, 

e  allowed  to  be  imported  direCtly  fr^  m  Ireland  to  all 

laces,  Britain  excepted.     That  co'ton  yarn,    the  ma- 

ufacinre  of  Ireland,   be  allowed  to   be  imported   into 

ireat  Britain.     That  glafs  manufactured  in  Ireland  be 

ermitled    to   be  exported  to   all  places,    Britain  ex- 

;pttd. — With  refpctt  t'j  the  Irilli  fail  cloth  and  cor- 

igc,  it  was   -loved,  that   they    fli^uld   have  the  fame 

rivileee  as  for  the  cotton  yarn. 

•   Thcle  niotioiis  iiaving  pafitd   unanimoufly,  bills  for 

le  relief  of  iielaud  were  framed  upon  them  according- 


ly. The  trading  and  inanufadturing  towns  of  En^-  UeUni. 
land,  however,  now  took  tl»e  alarm,  and  petitions  -"~v~-J 
agamll  the  Irilh  indulgence  were  brought  forward  from 
many  different  quarters,  and  members  inilruCted  to 
oppofe  It.  In  coufequence  of  this  a  warm  contr It  took 
place  on  the  fecond  reading  of  the  bills.  Mr  Burke 
fupported  them  with  all  the  Itrength  of  his  eloquence  ; 
and  as  the  miniller  feemed  to  favour  them,  they  were 
cimiuiitted  ;  though  the  violent  oppofition  to  them  llill 
continue  ',  uhich  induced  many  of  their  frieads  at  that 
time  to  defert  tlieir  caufe.  , 

Though  the  efforts  of  thofe  who  favoured  the  caufe  New  ae- 
of  Ireland   thus   proved   unfucccfstul   for  the  prefent,  tfmpt  in  ■ 
they   renewed  their   endeavours   before   the  Chriftmas^^*""''^^ 
vacation.      Tliey  now  urged,  that,  independent  of  all '''^ '' 
claims  fromju;lice  and  humanify,  the  relief  of  Ireland 
was  enforced   by    neceffity.     The   trade   with    Britilfi 
America  was  now  lolt  for  ever  ;  and  it  was  indifpenfdbly 
requili  e  to  unite  the  remaining  parts  of  the  empire  in 
one  common    intcrelt  and  afl'ection.      Ireland   had  hi- 
therto been  paffive  ;   but  there  was  danger  that,   by- 
driving  her  to  extremities,   fhe  would  ca;t  off  the  yoke 
altogether  ;  or,  even  if  this  fhould  not  happen,  the  ty- 
rarny  of  Britain  would  be  of  little  advantage  ;  a=,  m  the 
event  of  a  peace,  the  people  would  defert  a  couijtry  in 
which  tlicy  had  experienced  fuch  opprcffion,  and  emi- 
grate to  America,  where  they  had  a  greater  profpeft 
of  liberiy      On  tl;e  otlier  hanii,  they  inlifed,  that  very 
confiderable   advantages   mull  cnfue  to  Britain  by  the 
enianc-ipaiion   of  Ireland  ;  and  every  benefit  extended 
to  that  country  «ould  be   returned    with   accurnulated 
intcrelt.     The  bufinefs  was  at  lalt  fummed  up  in  a  mo- 
tion mvide  by  lord  Newhavtu,  in  February  1770,  that  " 
liberty  Ihou.d  be  granted  to  the  Irilh  to  import  fuo-irs 
from    the   Well    Indies.      This   was  carried;  but^he  New^pc- 
merchants  of  Glafgow   and    Mancheiier  having    peti-titions 
tioned  agalnll  it,  it  was  again  loft  through  the  interfe-  ^S^'"'! 
rence  of  the  miniifcr,   who  now  exerted  his  influence ''^^'"' 
againft  the  relief  he  had  formerly  declared  in  favour  of. 
Various  other  efforts,  however,   were    made  to  effect 
the  .ntended  purpofe  ;  but  nothing  more  could  be  ob- 
tained  than    a   kind    of    comproinife,    by   which    lord 
Gower    pledged   himfelf,  as  far  as    he    could    anfwer   if^ 
for  the    Conduct   of  otheis,  that,  during    the   reccfs,  %^ 
iome   plan   fhould   be  fallen  upon  for  accommodating 
the  affairs   of  Ireland   to   the   fatisfaCtion   of  all  par- 
ties. 

In  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of  this  country  haftcned 
to  a  crifis  ;    which  forced  the  Britilh  miniilry  to  give 
that  relief  fo   long  fulicited,  and  which  they  fo  often 
promilcd  with<;ut   any   intention  of  performing  their 
promiles.     As  long  as  the  affairs  of  the  country  were  Anuniver- 
imder  confideration  of  the  Britilh  parliament,  the  in-  fal  (erment  ■ 
habitants   prefcrved    fome   dej^ree    of   patience ;    but  '^"'^^'^^ 
when  they  found  themlelvts   deferted  by  the  mi'nilieri itj^^j^fjl'"" 
their  difcontent  was   inflamed   beyond  meafure.     The  d'oin.  "'^* 
laws  he  had  paffed   in  their  favour,  viz.  an  allowance 
to  plant  tobacco,  and  a  bill  for  encouraging  the  growth 
of  hemp,  were  confidered  as  mockery  inficad  of  relief 
and  it  was  now  refolvcd  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  (liould 
(ifectually   convince   the  miniftry  that  it  W33  not  their        '9 
iiittreft  to  tyrannize  any  longer.    With  this  view,  affo-"*"^""^" 
ciations  againit  the  importation  of  Britllli  commodities,  p^^lT'fl" 
which  had  been  entered  into  in  fome  places  befote,  now  nnponin? 

became  uiiiverfal  throughout   the  kingdom;  and  fuch '^"''"^ <:''">- 

modities. 
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as  pfefumed  to  oppofe  the  voice  of  the  people  in  this 
rcfptft,  had  the  mortification  to  find  thtmfclves  ex- 
poled  to  public  obloquy  and  contempt  on  that  ac- 
count. Thus  the  Iririi  manufaftuics  began  to  re- 
vive ;  and  the  people  of  Britain  found  themfelves 
obliged  ferioufly  to  take  into  confideration  the  relief 
of  that  country,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  very 
neccflary  to  their  own  Intereft.  To  this  alfo  they  were 
dill  more  ferioufly  difpofed  by  the  military  alTociations, 
which  had  taktn  place  fome  time  before,  and  now 
affumed  a  mad  formidable  appearance.  Thefe  at  firft 
were  formed  by  accidental  caufes.  The  fituation  of 
Britain,  for  fome  time,  had  not  admitted  of  any  effec- 
tual method  being  taken  for  the  defence  of  Ireland. 
Its  coafts  had  been  infulted,  and  the  trading  (hips 
taken  by  the  French  and  American  privateers  ;  nor  was 
it  at  all  improbable  that  an  invafion  might  foon  follow. 
"  The  minifter  (fays  Mr  Crawford)  told  us,  that  the 
fituation  of  Britain  was  fuch  as  rendered  her  incapable 
of  protefting  us.  The  weaknefs  of  government,  from 
the  following  riicumftance,  was  ftrikingly  obvious. 
The  mayor  of  Bclfaft  having  tranfmitted  a  memorial 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  fetting  forth  the  unprotefted 
itate  of  the  coaft,  and  rtquefting  a  body  of  the  mili- 
tary fpr  its  defence,  received  for  anfwer,  that  he  could 
not  afford  him  any  other  affiftance  than  half  a  troop  of 
difmounted  hoife  and  half  a  company  of  invalids." 
In  this  dilemma,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  aifociated  for  the  purpofe  of  felf-defence  ;  and, 
on  the  fame  principle,  a  few  volunteer  companies  were 
formed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe  chofe 
their  own  officers,  purchafed  their  own  uniforms  and 
arms,  and,  with  the  affiftance  of  perfons  properly  qua- 
lified, affembled  regularly  on  the  parade  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  in  the  military  art.  Their  refptftable  ap- 
pearance, and  the  zeal  they  (howed  in  the  fervice  of 
their  country,  foon  excited  curiofity  and  attrafted 
refpeft.  Their  number  increafed  every  day  ;  and  peo- 
ple of  the  firft  confequcnce  became  ambitious  of  being 
enrolled  among  them.  As  no  foreign  enemy  appeared, 
againft  whom  they  might  exercife  their  military  prowefs, 
thefe  patriotic  bands  foon  began  to  turn  their  thoughts 
■  towards  a  deliverance  from  domeftic  opprefllon.  No 
fooner  was  this  idea  made  known,  than  it  gave  new 
vigrur  to  the  fpirit  of  volunteering;  infomuch  that, 
by  the  end  of  1778,  the  military  affociations  were 
thought  to  amount  at  leaft  to  30,000  men.  But, 
while  thus  formidable  from  their  numbers,  and  openly 
avowing  their  intention  to  demand  a  reftitution  of  their 
rights  from  the  Biitifh  miniftry,  they  profeffed  the 
iitmoll  loyalty  and  affcftion  to  the  king;  and  with  re- 
gard to  fobriety  and  decent  demeanour,  they  were  not 
only  unexceptionable,  but  exemplary.  Inftead  of  ex- 
citing diforders  themfelves,  they  rellrained  every  kind 
of  inegularity,  and  exerted  themfelves  with  unanimity 
and  vigour  for  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

That  fuch  a  body  of  armed  men,  afling  without  any 
command  or  fupport  from  government,  fhould  be  an 
objeft  of  apprehcnUon  to  miniftry,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  In  the  infancy  of  their  affociations  indeed 
they  roicrht  have  been  fuppreffcd;  but  matters  had  been 
fuffcred  to  proceed  too  far  ;  and,  as  they  ftood  at  pre- 
fent,  all  refiftance  was  vain.  As  the  volunteers  could 
not  be  controuled,  fome  attempts  were  made  to  bring 
them  under  the  influence  of  the  crown  ;  but  this  being 
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found  impoffible,  miniftry  thought  proper  to  treat  them  're 
with  an  appearance  of  confidence  ;  and,  accordingly,  *""] 
orders  were   iffued   for  fupplying  therti   with  16,000  rj,  \ 


ftand  of  arms. 


fupi). 


The  Iriih  parliament,  thus  encouraged  by  the  fpirit  with 
of  the  nation,  and  prefled  by  the  difficulties  arifing ''^ ''' 
from  the  diminifted  value  of  their  eftates,  refolved  to'"  ', 
exert  themfelves  in  a  becoming  manner,  in  order  to  The 
procure  relief  to  their  country.  At  their  meeting  in ''^mi 
Odoher  1779,  an  addrefs  to  his  Majtfty  was  drawn '''^'^^ 
up  ;  in  which  it  was  exprefsly  declared,   that  "  it  was 


king 
reliei 


not  by  temporary  expedients,  but  by  a  free  trade  alone, 
that  Ireland  was  now  to  be  faved  from  impending 
ruin."  When  this  addrefs  was  carried  up  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  ftreets  of  Dublin  were  lined  with  vo- 
lunteeis,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Leinfter,  in 
their  arms  and  uniform.  But,  though  a  general 
expeftation  of  relief  was  now  diffufed,  an  anxious 
fear  of  difappointment  ftill  continued.  If  the  ufual 
fupply  was  granted  for  two  years,  there  was  danger  of 
the  diftreffes  continuing  for  all  that  time  ;  and  after  it 
was  granted,  the  prorogation  of  parliament  might  put 
a  flop  to  the  expefted  relief  altogether.  The  people, 
however,  were  not  now  to  be  trifled  with.  As  the 
court-party  (howed  an  averfion  to  comply  with  the  po 
pillar  meafuree,  a  mob  rofe  in  Dublin,  who,  among  j^^jJ 
other  afts  of  violence,  pulled  down  the  houfe  of  the  jab 
attorney-general,  and  did  their  utmoft  to  compel  the 
members  to  promife  their  countenance  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  When  the  point  therefore  came  to  be  de- 
bated, fome  efpoufed  the  popular  fide  from  principle, 
others  from  neceffity;  fo  that  on  the  whole  a  majority 
appeared  in  favour  of  it.  A  (liort  money  bill  was 
pafTcd  and  tranfmitted  to  England  ;  where,  though 
very  mortifying  to  the  minifter,  it  paffed  alfo. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Britifli  parliament  in  Decern-  .Aff: 
ber,  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  firft  taken  into  confide- '■■'.'■ 
ration  in  the  houfe  of  peers.   The  necelTity  of  granting  §^"' 
relief  to  that   kingdom    was  ifrongly  fet  forth  by  the  the 
lord  who  introduced  them.      He   faid,   the  Irifh,  now  pari 
confcious   of   poffeirmg    a  force  and   confequence   to 
which  they  had  hitherto   been  ftrangers,  had  refolved 
to  apply  it  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  which   the  na- 
tion, by  this  fpirited  exertion,   now  fhowed  themfelves 
worthy.     Had  they  for  fome  time  before  been  grati- 
fied in  lefler  matters,  they  would  now   have   received 
with  gratitude,    what  they  would,   as  affairs  ftood  at 
prefent,  confider  only  as  a  matter  of  right.     He  then 
moved  for  a  vote  of  cenfure  on  his  Majefty's  minifters 
for  their  negleft  of  Ireland.     This  motion  was   re- 
jedled  ;  but  Earl  Gower,  who  had  now  deferted  the 
caufe  of  miniftry,  declared,  that  there  did  not  exift  in 
his  mind  a  fingle  doubt  that  the  vote  of  cenfure  was 
not  well  founded.     He  added,  in  his  own  vindication, 
that  early  in  the  fumnier  he   had   promifed  that  relief 
fhould  be  granted  to  Ireland,  and  had  done  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  keep  his  word;  but  that  all  his  efforts 
had  proved  fruitlefs. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons  the  minifter  found  him- 
felf  fo  hard  preffed  by  the  arguments  of  the  minority, 
and  the  (hort  money-bill  from  Ireland,  that  he  was  obli- 
ged to  declare,  that  in  Icfs  than  a  week  he  intended  to 
move  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe  to  take  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  into  confideration.  On  the  13th  of 
December  he  accordingly   brought  forward  his  pro- 
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pofitions  in  favour  of  this  kingdom.     The   defign   of  twixt  England  and   Ireland,   he  obferved,    that,  as  a     Ireland, 

thefc  was  to  repeal  tlic  laws  prohibiting  the   exporta-  more  liberal  fpirit  had  now  appeared  on  both  fides  of  "-""v""^ 

tion  of  Iriih  manufaftures  made  of  wool  or  wool  flocks;  the  water,  he  hoped  liotli  kingdom';  would  be  perfcftly 

to  repeal  as  much  of  the  act  of  19th  Geo.  II.  as  pro-  contented.      Ireland  would  never  be  able  to  rival  Eng- 

hibited  the  importation  ofglafs  into  Ireland,  except  of  land  in  the  fine  woollen  fabrics;  but  allowing  the  Irifh 

Britiih  manufatture,  or  the  exportation  of  glafs  from  to   maniifafture  their  own  wool,  would  put  an  end  to 

Ireland  ;  and  to  permit  the  Irilh  to  export  and  import  the  contraband  trade  with  Erance  :  and  it  ought  to  be 

commodities  to  and   from   the  Weft    Indies    and   tlie  remembered,   that   whatever  was  an   advantage  to  Ire- 

Briiifh  fettlements  on   the  coail  of  Africa,   fubjeft  to  land,  muft,  fooner  or  later,  be  of  fingular  advantage  to 

fiich    refoliitions  and   reflrittions  as  fliould  be  impofed  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  propofed  regulations  in  their 

by  the  Trifli  parliament.  commercial  connections,    the  two  kingdoms  would  be 

On  thefe  propofitions  his  lordlhlp  made  fevetal  re-  put  more  upon  an  equality, 
marks  by  way  of  explanation.      One  objeft  of  them,  With  regard  to  the   glafs  manufafture,    his  lorddilp 

he  fald,   was   to   reftore    to    Ireland   the  wool   export  likewife  obferved,   that    Ireland   had   been  very  injuri- 

and  woollen  manufafture.      In  1692,   from  jealoiify  or  oufly  treated.      Before  the  aft  of  19th  Geo.  II.  they 

fome  other  motive,   an   addrefs  had  been  prefented  by  had  begun  to  make  feme  progrefs  in  the  lower  branch- 

the  Englifli  parliament,  recommending  a  kind  of  com-  es  of  the  glafs  manufafture;  but  by  that  aft  they  were 

paft  between   the  two  kingdoms  ;   the  terms  of  which  not  only  prevented  from  importing  any  otlier  glafs  than 

were,  that  Eno-land  iliould  enjoy  the  woollen  manufac-  what  was  of  Britlfli  manufafture,  but  alfo  from  export- 

ture,  and  Ireland  the  linen,  exclufively.     But  notwith-  ing  their  own  glafs,  or  putting  it  on  a  horfe  or  carriage 

(landing  this  agreement,  it  was  certain,   that  England  with  a  dtfign  to  be  exported.   This  aft  had  been  com- 

carricd  on  the  linen  manufafture  to  as  great  extent  as  plained  of  in  Ireland  as  a  great  piece  of  injuftice,  and  it 

Ireland,   while   at   the   fame    time   the  former   retain-  was  the  intention  of  his  propofitiou   to   remove   that 

ed  the  monopoly  of  woollens.     The  iirft  ftep  taken,  grievance. 

in  confequence  of  this  agreement,  was  to  lay  a  heavy  ^V^lth  regard  to  the  third  propofition,  his  lordfliip 
duty,  equal  to  a  prohibition,  upon  all  wool  and  wool-  obferved,  that  allowing  Ireland  a  free  trade  to  the 
lens  exported  ;  and  when  this  aft,  which  was  but  a  colonies  mult  be  confidered  as  a  favour  to  that  king- 
temporary  one  by  way  of  experiment,  expired,  the  dom.  Coolidering  her  even  as  an  independent  Hate, 
Englilh  parliament  palTcd  a  fimilar  one,  and  made  it  fhe  could  fet  up  no  claim  to  an  intercourfe  with  the 
perpetual;  by  means  of  which  and  fome  others  a  total  Britifli  colonies.  By  every  principle  of  juftice,  of  the 
end  was  put  to  the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland.  laws  of  nations,  and  the  c\iftom  of  the  other  European 

With  regard  to  the  trade^  of  Ireland,  his  lordfhip  powers  who  had  fettlements  and  dillant  dependencies, 
obferved,  that,  upon  an  average  of  the  fix  years  from  the  mother  country  had  in  exchifive  right  to  trade 
1766  to  1772,  the  export  to  Ireland  was  fomcwhat  with,  and  to  forbid  all  others  from  having  any  inter- 
more  than  two  millions;  and,  in  the  fucceeding  fix  courfe  with  them.  Were  not  this  the  cafe,  what  na- 
yeais,  from  1772  to  1778,  about  as  much  more;  near-  tion  under  the  fun  would  fpend  their  blood  and  treafure 
Iv  one  half  being  Britiih  manufafture  and  produce  ;  in  elhtblifhing  a  colony,  and  protefting  and  defending 
the  other  half  certified  articles,  of  which  this  country  it  in  its  infant  ftate,  if  other  nations  were  afterwards 
was  the  medium  of  conveyance.  The  native  produce,  to  reap  the  advantages  derived  from  tlicir  lab'iur,  ha- 
on  an  average,  was  fomewhat  m.ore  than  900,000!.  but  zard,  and  expence.  But  though  Great  Britain  had  a 
of  this  only  200,000  1.  were  woollens.  The  woollen  right  to  reftrainlrelp.nd  from  trading  with  her  colonies, 
manufafture  of  Ireland  therefore  would  long  continue  his  lordfhip  declared  himfclf  of  opinion  that  it  would 
in  a  ftate  of  infancy  ;  and  though  cloths  had  been  be  proper  to  allow  her  to  participate  of  the  trade, 
mannfaftured  fufficicnt  for  home  confumption,  yet  it  Tliis  would  be  the  only  prudent  means  of  affording  her 
could  hardly  be  cxpsfted  .that  Ireland  would  rivAl  relief ;  it  would  be  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  candour 
Great  Britain  at  the  foreign  markets,  when,  after  the  and  fincerity  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  he  had  not  the 
expence  of  land-carriage,  fieight,  infurance,  and  fafto-  leail  doubt  but  it  would  be  received  as  fuch  in  Ireland, 
rage,  the  latter  was  able  to  underfell  Ireland  in  her  Biitain,  however,  ought  not  to  be  a  fuffcrer  by  her 
ovfn  market  on  the  very  fpot,  even  though  aided  by  bounty  to  Ireland  ;  but  this  would  be  the  cale,  Ihould 
the  low  wages  and  taxes  paid  in  the  country.  the  colony  trade  be  thrown  open  to  the  latter,  without 

With  regard  to  the  linen,  his  lordfliip  obferved,  that  accompanying    it    with    reftriftions  .  fimlLir   to    thofe 

however   profpcrous   it   might   appear-,  yet  ftill  it  was  which  were  laid  upon  the  Britith  trade  with  them.   An 

capable  of -great  improvement.      The  idea  of  extend-  equal  trade  muft  include  an  equal  Ihare  of  duties  and 

inn-  and   improving  the   linen- manufacture    of  Ireland  taxes  ;  and  this  was  the  only  proper  groitnd  on  which 

originated    from  a  pamphlet   written    by    Sir  WllHam  the   benefits   exptfted   by   the    Irilh  nation   could   be 

Temple  ;  and  this  gave  rife  to  the  compaCt  which  had  either  granted  or  defiied. 

been  referred  to.      But  though   this  compaft  was  now  Having  made  fome  other  obfervations  on  the  pro- 

about  to  be  diffolved,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  boun-  priety  of  thefe  meafures,   they  were  regularly  formed  -pj^     ^^^ 

ties  on   importing  Irilh  linens  ought  not  to  be  difcon-  into    motions,   and   paffed    unanimoully.      In    Ii'eland  received 

tinued  ;  becaufe  it  appeared,  that   the  Britifl'.  bounties  they  were  received    with  the  utmoll  joy  and  gratitude  with  great 

had  operated  as  a  great   encouragement  to  the  Irilh  by  both  lioufes  of  parliament.      On  the   20th  of  De- J°Xj'3' '''^ 

manufaftures,    at    the   fame   time   that    the   fum  ap-  cember    the   following  refolutions   were    palled  ;    viz. 

j)ropriated   to  this  purpofe    amounted  to    more   than  That  the  exportation   of  woollen  and  other   manufac- 

15,000  1.  tures  from  Ireland  to  all  foreign  places  will  materially' 

With  regard  to  the  diffolution  of  the  compaft  be-  tend  to  relieve  its  diftreffcs,  increafe  its  wealth,  proiriote 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I.  U  u  its 
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Ireland.    it8  profperity,    and  thereby    advance   the   walfare   of    exportation  of  woollens  having;  been   granted   to  Ire- 
land, the   Irilh   would  naturally  expedl  a  fhare  in  the 
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Britain,  and  the  common  ftrength,  wealth,  and  com 
mcrce  of  the  Britifh  empire  ;  that  a  liberty  to  trade 
with  the  BritiHl  colonies  in  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  the  fettlemtnts  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  will 
be  produAive  of  very  great  commercial  benefits  ;  will 
be  a  moll  affcftionate  mark  of  the  regard  and  attention 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  diftrelTes  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
will  give  new  vigour  to  the  zeal  of  his  Majefty's  brave 
and  loyal  people  of  Ireland  to  ftand  forth  in  Tupport 
of  his  Msjefty's  perfon  and  governmcirt,  and  the  inte- 
reft,  the  honour,  and  dignity  of  the  Britifh  empire." 
The  fame  lefolutiuns  were,  next  day,  palled  in  the 
houfe  of  peers. 

The  highell  encomiums  were    now  paffed  on  Lord 
Naith.      His  exertions  in  favour  of  Ireland  wer*-  de- 
clared to  have  been   great  and   noble;  he    was   llyled 
"  the  great  advocate  of  Ireland  ;"  and  it  was  foretold, 
that  he  would  be  of  glorious  and  immortal  memory  in 
that  kingdom.      But   while  thefe   panegyrics   were  fo 
parl'iSnent  '^'*'''^ly  made  on  the  miniller,  the  members  in  oppofi- 
tion,  in  the  Britifh  parliament,   were  fpoken  of  in  very 
indifferent    terms.      It     was    faid,    that,    while    they 
thought  the   minifter  did  not  mean  to  go  into  the  bu- 
fmcfsof  Ireland,  they  called  loudly  for  cenfure  againft 
him  for  not  doing  it  ;   but  when  it  was   found  that  be 
meant  ferioufly  to  take  their  affairs  into  confideration, 
50        tl'ey  had  then  bafely  ftccded,  and  wholly  forfakeii  the 
They  are     interefl  of  the  kingdom.      Thefe  cenfures  were  fo  loud, 
checked  by  that  a  menjbcr  of  the  Britilh  houfe  of  commons  wrote 
f  om'T        ^  letter  to  be  communicated  to  his  friends  in  Ireland, 
member  of  in  which  he  reprefentcd,  that  however  politic  it  might 
the  Britifli  be  to  compliment  the  minifter  on  the  prefent  occalion, 
houfe  uf      it  ^3g  neither  very  wife  nor  generous  in  the  members 
common?,    ^f^^^  j ^jfj^  parliament  to  be  fo  ready  in  bellowing  invec- 
tives againft  their  old  friends  in  England.     With  regard 
to  the  minifter,  it  was  alleged,  that  until  he  was  driven 
to  it  by  the  meafures  adopted  in  Ireland,  his  condudl 
had  been  extremely  equivocal,  dilatory,  and  indecifive. 
The  minority  had  been  juftly  incenfed  againft  him  for 
having  fo  grofsly  facrificed  the  honour  of  the  nation  and 
the   dignity  of  parliament  as  to  rcfufe   any  fubftantial 
relief  to  the  Irifh,   until  their  own  exertions  had  made 
it  appear  that   every   thing  which  could  be  done  for 
them  by    the    Britifh   parliament   was  not  a  matter  of 
choice  but  of  neccffity.  The  minority,  it  was  faid,  had 
carncftly  and  repeatedly  laboured  to  procure  relief  for 
the  people  of  Ireland  ;  and'if  they  had  now  contented 
themfelves  with  a  filent  acquiefcencc  in  the  minifter's 
pvopotitions.  it  was  only  until  they  fhould  know  whe- 
ther they  would  be  fatisfaftory  to  the  people   of   Ire- 
land ;  and  becauf'e  what  was  now  done,  appeared  to  be 
more  an  aft  of  Hate  than  of   mere  parliamentary  deli- 
beration and  difcufTion. 
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Turky  trade,  whii  h,  as  matters  Hood,  was  not  pof- 
fible,   it  having  hitherto  been  a  received  opinion,  that 
no  Iiifliman  could   be  elefte.l   a  member  of  the  Turky 
company.      Notwithftanding  all  the  fatisfaftion,  how- 
ever,  with  which  the  news  of  thefe  bills  were  received 
in  Ireland,   it  was  not  long  before  thoughts   of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  began   to  take   place.      It   was   fuggefted,  ^, 
that  a  free  trade  could  be  but  of  little  uie,  if  held  by  a  co^  tent' 
precarious  tenure.      The  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws  i-'in  1 1  ti 
was  reprefented  as  an   aft  of  neceffity,   not  of  choice,  r'^-";- 
on  the  part  of  the  Britifli  parliament.     When  that  ne- 
ceffity, therefore,  no  longer  exifted,  the  fame  parliament 
might  recal  the  benefits  it  had  granted,   and  again  fet- 
ter the  Irilb  trade  by  rellrirtions  perhaps  more  oppref- 
five  than  before.      To  fecure  the  advantages  they  now 
potTelfed,   it  was  neceffiry  that  the  kingdom  fhould  en- 
joy the  benefits   of  a   free  conftitution.      For  this  the 
people  looked  up  to  the  volunteer  companies  ;  and  the 
idea  of  having  fuch  a  glorious  otjeft  in  their  poivcr, 
augmented  the  nu;nbers  of  thofe    which  had  alfo  been        oj 
increafed  from  other  caufes.      Thev  had   now  received  Numbe 
the  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  thus  had  "^  ''"^ ' 
obtained  the   fanftlon  of  the  leififlature.      Thus  many  ,r'!'(>j 
who  had  formerly  fcrupled  to  connetl  themfelves  with 
a  lawlefs  body,   made   no   fcruple   to   enter  their  lifts. 
Government  alfo  engaged   feveral   of  their  friends  in 
the  volunteer   caufe.      New    comoanies   were   therefore 
raifed  ;   but  whatever  might  be  the  political  fentitnents 
of  the  officers,  the   private    men    were   univerfally  at- 
tached to  the  popular  caufe.      The  national  fpiiit  was 
likewife  kept  up  by  feveral  patriotic  publications,  par- 
ticularly the  letters  figncd  Owen  Roe  O'Niel,   which 
in  an   elpecial  manner  attrarted  the  public  attention  ; 
nor  was  the  pulpit  backward  in  contributing  its  part 
in  the  fame  caufe. 

To  give  the  greater  weight  to  their  determinations,  Tlicy  1 
the  volunteers  now  began  to   form  themfelves  into  bat-  pheml'e! 

talions  :   and  in  a   very  lliort  time   they  wereall  united  !'"°    '' 

fions. 
in  this  manner,  excepting  a   fmall    number  of  compa- 
nies, which,  from  accidental  caules,  continued  feparate. 
The   newfpapers  were  filled    with  refolutions  from  the        gs 
feveral  corps,  declaring   Ireland  to  be  an  independent  '"eland 
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Additional 

y^Po^'"""' added  three  others.  I.  For  repeahng  the  prohibition 
sf'irdand  of  exporting  gold  coin  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland. 
2.  For  removing  the  prohibition  to  import  foreign 
hops  into  Ireland,  and  the  drawback  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  foreign  hops.  3.  For  enabling  his  majefty's 
Irilh  fubjetls  to  become  members  of  the  Turky  com- 
pany, and  to  export  woollens  in  Britifh  or  Irifh  bot- 
toms to  the  Levant.  In  fupport  of  this  laft  refolution 
i-Js  lordihip  urged,  that  it  was  negelTary,  becaufe  the 


kingdom,   intitled  by  reafon,  nature,  and  compart,  to 

all  the  privileges  ot  a  11  ce  conltitation  ;  that  no  power  j^nt  kii 

in  the  world,  excepting  the  king,   with  the  lords  and  dom. 

commons  of  Ireland,  had  or  ought  to  hive,  power  to 

make  laws  for  binding  the  Irifh  ;  and  that,  in  fupport 

of  thefe  rights  and    privileges,   they  were   determined 

to  facrlfice  their  lives  and  property.  j 

Notwithilanding  all  this   zeal,  however,  the  repre- Servile  1 

fentatives  of  the   people   in    Ireland  feem  yet  ta  have  hiviour 

behaved  in  a  very  fcipine  and  carelefs   manner,  and  to  '^*  '""' 
'       "^  ■  j).iriiam( 


To  the  propofitions  already  mentioned.  Lord  North     have  been  entirely  obe<iient  to  the  dilates  of  govern 
"    "    "  ■  ^  ''         '  L-i  •••         ment.      One  of  the  houfe  of  commons  declared  in  the 

month  of  April  1780,  that  "  no  power  on  earth,  ex- 
cepting the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  had 
a  right  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people."  "  Every 
member  in  the  houfe  (fays  Mr  Crawford),  one  except- 
ed, acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  propofition,  either 
in  exprefs  terras,  or  by  not  oppofing  it  ;  and  ye:,  how- 
ever allanlfhing  it  may  appear,  it  was  evident,  that  had 
the  queftion  been  pat,   it    would  hare  been  carried  in 

.     the 
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the   negative.     The  matter   was  compromiftd.     The 
-~~'  queftion  was  not   put  ;   and   nothing  relating   to  it  was 

entered  on  the  journals, 
pu-  This  inattention,  or  rather  unwiliingnefs,  of  the  ma- 

il!     jority  to  ferve  their  country,  was  more  fully  manitclted 
P'^"'"   in  the  cafe  of  a  mutiny  bill,  which  they  allowed  to  be 
made  perpetual  in   Ireland,  though  that  in    England 
had   always  been   cautioufly   pafled  only  from  year  to 
g        year.     After  it  was  pafled,  however,  fome  of  the  zea- 
•n-      lou3  patriots,  particularly  Mr  Grattan,  took  great  pains 
of  i'  to  fet  forth  the  bad  tendency  of  that  a£l.      He  obfer- 
thbyyjj^  that  (landing  armies  in   the   time  of  peace  were 
contrary  to  the  principles   of  the  conftitulion  and  the 
fafcty  of  public  liberty  ;  they  had  fubverted  the  liberty 
of  all  nations  excepting  In  thofe  cafes  where  their  num- 
ber was  fmall,  or  the    power    of   the    fovercign  over 
them  limited  in  fome   refpeift   or  other;  but  it  was  in 
vain  to  think  of  fetting   bounds   to  the  power  of  the 
chief  magi  (Irate,  if  the   people   chofe   by  a  ftatute   to 
bind  themfelvcs  to  give  them  a  perpetual  and  irrefidible 
force.     The  mutiny  bill,   or  martial  law   methodized, 
was  direftly  oppofite  to  the  common  law  of  the  land. 
It  fct  alide  the  trial  by  jury  and   all   the  ordinary  Heps 
of  law  ;   eftablifhing  in  their  (lead  a  fummary  proceed- 
ing, arbitrary  crimes   and   punifhments,   a  fecret  fcn- 
tence,  and  fudden  execution.     The  objetl  of  this  was 
to  bring  thofe  who  were  fubjeft  to  it  to  a  (late  of  im- 
plicit fubordination,  and  render  the  authority  of  the 
fovereign  abfolute.     The  people  of  England,  therefore, 
from  a  laudable  jealoufly  on   all  fubjefts  in  which  their 
liberty  was  concerned,  had   in  the   matter  of  martial 
law  exceeded  their  ufual  caution.       In  the  preamble 
to  the  mutiny  aft,  they  recited  part  of  the  declaration 
of  right,  "  that  (landing   armies  and  martial  law   in 
time  of  peace,  without  the  confent  of  parliament,  are 
illegal.      Having  then   Hated  the  purity  and  fimplicity 
of  their   ancient   conftitution,  and  fet   forth  the  great 
principle  of  magna  charta,  they  admitted  a  partial  and 
temporary  repeal  of  it :   they  admitted  an  army,  and  a 
law  for  its  regulation,  but  at  the  lame  time  they  limit- 
ed the    number  of  the    former,  and   the   duration  of 
both  ;  conlining  the  exiftcnce  of  the  troops  themlelves, 
the  law  that  regulated  them,  and  the  power  that  com- 
manded them,  to  one  year.     Thus  were  the  Handing 
forces  of  England  rendered  a  parliamentary  army,  and 
the  military  rendered   effedtually  fubordinate  to  the  ci- 
vil magillrate,   becaufe  dependent  on  parliament.      Yet 
the  people  of  England  conlldercd  the  army,  even  thus 
limited,  only  as  a  neceffary  evil,  and  would  not  admit 
even  of  barracks,   left   the  loldier  Ihould   be  ftill  more 
alienated  from   the  (late  of  a  fubjeft  ;  and  in  this  Hate 
of  alienation  have  a  poll  of  Hrength,  which  would  aug- 
ment  the  danger   ariling   from    his  fituatlon       When 
the  parliament  of  Ireland   proceeded  to  regulate  the 
army,  therefore,   they  ought  to   have  adopted  the  ma- 
xims of  the  Britilh  conlUtution,   as  well  as  the  rules  of 
Britiih  difcipline.    But  they  had  totally  departed  from 
the  maxims  and  example  of  the   Etiglilh,  and  that  in 
the  mod  important  concer.i,  the   government  of  the 
fword.      They  had  omitted  the  predmble  which  decla- 
red the  great  charter  of  liberty ;  they  had  left  the  num- 
ber of  furces  in  the  breall  of  the  kin;,',  and  under  thcfe 
circumilances  they  had  made  the  bill  perpetual. 

It  is  probable  that  the  bulk  of  tiie  lii(h  nation  did 
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not  at  firft  perceive  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  bill  Irc!anJ. 
in  queltion.  The  reprefentations  of  Mr  Grattan  and  *""> 
others,  however,  foon  opened  their  eyes,  and  a  gene- 
ral diffatit^faftion  took  place.  This  was  much  increafed 
by  two  unfuccefsful  attempts  in  the  honfc  of  commons; 
one  to  obtain  an  aft  for  modifying  Poyning's  law  ; 
and  the  other  for  fecuring  the  independency  of  the 
judges.  A  univerfal  dlfguft  agalnll  the  fpiritlefs  con- 
duft  of  parliament  now  took  place;  and  the  hopes  of 
the  people  were  once  more  fet  on  the  vohmteers. 

As  it  became  now  fomewhat  probable  that  thefe 
companies  might  at  laft  be  obliged  to  aflert  the  rights 
of  their  countrymen  by   force   of  arms,  reviews  were       99 

judged  necelTary  to  teach    them   how   to  aft  in  larger  ^^*'"^7' ^ 
1     J-  J  •         i_  ,,   ,  11  ,the  voluti- 

Dodies,  and  to  give  them  a  more  exatl  knowledge  oij^^^jp. 

the  ul'e  of  arms.  Several  of  thefe  reviews  took  place  pointed, 
in  the  courfe  of  fummer  1780.  The  (peftators  in  ge- 
neral were  llruck  with  the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the 
light  ;  the  volunteers  became  more  than  ever  the  ob- 
jefts  of  elleem  and  admiration,  and  their  numbers  in- 
creafed accordingly.  The  reviews  in  1781  exceeded 
thofe  of  the  former  year  ;  and  the  dexterity  of  the 
corps  who  had  affociated  more  early  was  now  obferved 
to  be  greaier  than  that  of  the  retl.  More  than  5000 
men  were  reviewed  at  Belfall,  whofe  performances  were 
fet  oft'  to  peculiar  advantage  by  the  dilplay  of  13 
pieces  of  cannon.  They  fliowed  their  alacrity  to  ferve 
their  country  in  the  field,  on  a  report  having  arifea 
that  the  kingdom  was  to  be  invaded  by  the  combined 
fleets  of  Fi-ance  and  Spain  ;  and  for  their  fpirited  beha- 
viour on  this  occafion  they  received  a  fecond  time  the 
thanks  of  both  houles  of  parliament. 

Such  prodigious  military  preparations  could  not  but 
alarm  the  Britiih  mlnillry  in   the  higheft  degree  ;  and 
it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Irilh  volunteers  would 
come  to  the  fame  extremities  the  Americans  had  done 
unlefs  their  wilhes  were  fpeedily  complied  with,     fetill, 
however,  it   was  imagined  poilible  to  fupprefs  them, 
and  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  lord  lieute- 
nant to  do  I'o.      It   was  during   the  adminlftration  of 
the    duke    of   Buci  Ingham    that    the    vohmteers    had 
grown   into  fuch    confequence :   he   was  therefore  re- 
called, and  the  earl  of  CarlKle   appointed  in  his  place. 
Though  it  was  ImpofTible  for  the  new  governor  to  fuD- 
prcfs  the  fpirit  of  the   nation,   he   found  it  no  diflicillt  Shan'eful 
matter  to  obtain  a  majority  in  parliament.    Thus  every  cendua  of 
ledrcfs  was  for  the  prefent  efleftualiy  denied.      Neither'*"^  Y^^ 
the  modjhcation  of  Poyning's  law,   nor  the   repeal  ofP''f''»'"'=°'- 
the  obnoxious  parts   of  the   mutiny  bill,  could  be  ob- 
tained.      The    volunteers,  exafperatcd    at    this   beha- 
viour,  refolved  at   once  to   fliow  that   they  were  refol- 
ved  to  do  themfelves  juftlce,   and  were  confcious  that 
they  had  power  to   do  fo.      At   a  meeting  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the   fouthern   battalion   of  the  .\rmagh  regi- 
ment, commanded  by  the  earl  of  Charleniunt,   the  fol- 
lowing refolutlons  were   entered   into  December  28th 
17«I.      I.   That  the   moft   vigorous   and  effeftual  me-        '°.5 
thods  ought  to  be  purfued   for  rooting  corruption  out  '^  %^^"J^ 
from  the  legiflative  body.    2.  For  this  purpofe  a  meet-  ("hfTOiun"- 
ing  of  delegates  from  all  the  volunteer  afTuciatlons  was  teers  ap- 
neceffary  ;  and  Duneannon,  as  the  moft  central  town  PointeJ. 
in  the  province  of  Ulfter,  feemed  to  be  the  mo;!  pro- 
per for  holding  fuch  a  meeting.      3.  That  as  many  and 
laftlng  advantages   might   attend   the   holding   fuch  a 
i-J  u  2  meeting 
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Ireland     nieeting  before  the   prel'ent   fcfTioii  of  parliament  was 

' ' '  much   farther   advanced,  the    15th  of  February   next 

(hoiild  be  appointed  for  it. 

Thefe  refolutions  proved  highly  offenfive  to  the 
friends  of  government,  and  every  method  veas  taken 
to  difcourage  it.  On  the  appointed  day,  however,  the 
reprefentatives  of  143  volunteer  corps  did  attend  at 
DuiiL^annon  ;  and  the  lefults  of  their  deliberations  were 
'?•'■.  as  follow.  I.  It  having  been  afferted,  tliat  volunteers, 
of  ,1,1,  as  fuch,  cannot  wiih  propriety  debate  or  pubUlli  their 
meeting.  opinions  on  political  fiibjcCts,  or  on  the  conduct  of 
parliament,  or  public  men,  it  was  relolved  unanimouily, 
that  a  citizen,  by  learning  the  ule  of  arms,  docs  nut 
abandon  any  of  his  civil  rights.  2.  That  a  claim  from 
any  body  of  men,  other  than  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people,  is 
illegal,  niiconllitution.il,  and  a  giievance.  3.  Refol- 
ved,  with  one  dlirtntlng  voice  only,  tliat  the  powers 
exercifed  by  the  pi  ivy  council  of  both  kingdoms,  under 
colour  or  pretence  of  the  law  of  Poyning's,  are  unconlli- 
tiitional  and  a  grievance.  4.  Reiolved  unanimouily, 
that  the  ports  of  this  country  are  by  right  open  to  all 
foreign  countries  not  at  war  with  the  king  ;  and  that 
any  burden  thereupon,  or  obllrndion  thereto,  except- 
ing only  by  the  p.irliament  of  Ireland,  are  unconlUlu- 
tional,  and  a  grievance.  5.  Refolved,  with  one  dif- 
fenting  voice  only,  that  a  mutiny  bill,  not  limited  in 
point  of  duration  from  feflion  to  fefiioii,  is  nnconlli- 
tiitional  and  a  grievance.  6.  Refolved  unanimouily, 
that  the  independence  of  judges  is  equally  elTential  to 
the  impartial  adminiltraf  ion  of  jullice  in  Ireland  as  in 
England,  and   that  the  refufa!  or  delay   of  this  right 
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iolved, with  I  I  difl'enting  voices  only,  that  it  is  the 
decided  and  unalterable  determination  of  the  volunteer 
companies  to  feck  a  rcdrefs  of  thefe  grievances  ;  and 
ihey  pledged  themfelves  to  their  country,  and  to  each 
other,  as  freeholders,  fellow-citizens,  and  men  of  ho- 
nour, that  they  would,  at  every  enfuing  election,  fup- 
port  only  thofe  who  had  fupported  them,  and  would 
fupport  them  therein,  and  that  they  would  ufe  all 
contlitutional  means  to  make  fuch  purfuit  of  redrefs 
fpeedy  and  effectual.  8.  Refolved,  with  only  one  dii- 
fenting  voice,  that  the  minority  in  parliament,  who 
had  fupported  thofe  conftitutlonal  rights,  are  intitled 
to  the  moll  grateful  thanks  of  the  volunteer  compa- 
nies, and  that  an  addrefs  to  the  purpofe  be  figned  by 
the  chairman,  and  pubiilhcd  with  the  refolutions  of  the 
prefent  meeting.  9.  Reiolved  unanimouily,  that  four 
members  from  each  county  of  the  piovince  of  IJl- 
ller,  eleven  to  be  a  quorum,  be  appointed  a  committee 
till  the  next  general  meeting,  to  att  for  the  volunteer 
corps,  and  to  call  general  meetings  of  the  province  as 
cccalion  requires.  10.  The  committee  being  appoint- 
ed, and  the  time  of  general  meetings^,  and  fome  other 
affairs  of  a  fimilar  nature  fettled,  it  was  refolved  una- 
nimouily, that  the  court  of  Portugal  having  unjullly 
refufed  entry  to  certain  Iridi  commodities,  the  dele- 
gates would  not  confume  any  wine  of  the  gro^^th  of 
Portugal,  and  that  they  would  ule  all  their  influence 
to  prevent  the  ufe  of  the  laid  wine,  excepting  wliat 
was  then  in  the  kingdom,  until  fuch  time  as  the  Irifh 
exports  Ihould  be  received  in  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
iral.  II.  Refolved,  with  only  two  diffenting  voices, 
that  they  hold  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  mat- 


ters of  religion  equally  facred  in  others  as  in  them- 
felves ;  and  that  they  rejoiced  in  the  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws  againll  the  Papills,  as  a  meafure  fraught 
with  the  happieft  coufequences  to  the  union  tnd  pro- 
fperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

While  thefe  proceedings  took  place  at  Dungannon, 
the  miniftry  carried  all  before  them  in  parliament.      InMlnifli 
a  debate  concerning  the   exchifive   legiilative  privileges'"'''''!' 
of  Ireland,   a   law  member,   fpcaking  of  the  arbitrary  ij^,|.|'i 
afts   of  England,  aOTerted,   that    "   power  conllituled  parliar 
right ;"  and  a  motion  that  the  commons  fhouM  be  de- 
clared the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  was  carried  in 
the  negative.     Thefe  Scandalous  proceedings  could  not 
but  haiten   the   ruin   of  their  caufe.      The  refolutions 
entered  into  at  the  Dungannon   meeting  were  received 
throutrhout  the  kingdom  with  the  utmull  applnufe.    A 
few  days  after,   Mr  Grattan,   ivliole  patrioiiim  has  been  Mr  Gi 
already  taken  notice  of,  moved  in   the  h<iule   of  com- taifs  n 
mons  f  )r  n  long  and  fpirited  addrefs  to  his  majelly,  decla-  "  '"  ^", 
ring  the  right  6  of  the  kingdom,  and  alfcrting  the  principle  ','  ■' 
which  now  began  to  prevail,  that  Ireland  could  legally  i,„jcp^ 
be  bound  by  no  power  but  that  of  the  king,  lords,  anddency 
commons  of  the  country ;  though  the  Britifh  parliament '''''•"" 
had  allumed  fuch  a  power.    This  motion  was  at  prefent '^'^^^   ' 
rejedled  by  a  large  majority;    but  their  eyes  were   foon 
enlightened  by  the  volunteers. 

Thefe  having  now  appointed   their  committees   of 
correfpondence,  were   enabled    to    communicate    their 
fentiments  to  one  another  with  the  utmoll  facility  and 
quicknefs.      An  affociation  was  formed  in  the  name  of        ° 
the    nobility,  reprefentatives,   freeholders,  and   inhabi-„f  t|,j 
tants  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  wherein  they  fet  forth  luntec 
the   neceiTity  of  declaring  their  fentiments  openly  re- tli»' P 
fpeding  the  fundamental  and  undoubted  rights  of  thel'^'^' 
nation.      They   declared,  that,    in    every   fitualion    in 
life,  and  with  all  the  means  in  their  power,  they  would 
maintain  the  conlHtutional  i'ight  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
governed  only  by  the  king  and  parUament  of  Ireland  ; 
and  that  they  would,  in  every  inftance,  uniformly  and 
Itrenuoully  oppofe   the   execution   of  any  Uatutes,  ex- 
cepting fuch  as  derived  their  authority  from  the  parlia- 
ment juft  mentioned  ;  and  they  pledged  themfelves,   in 
the  ulual  manner,   to  fupport  what  they   now  declared 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

This    declaration    was  quickly  adopted  by   all  the 
other  counties,  and  fimilar   fentiments  became  univer- 
fally  avowed  throughout  the 'king.     The  change  in  the 
Britilh   miniilry  in   the  fpiingof  1782   facilitated  the       j^ 
wilhes   of  the   people.     The  duke   of  Portland,  who  Fav.n 
came  over  as  lord   lieutenant  in  April  that  year,   fent  anwlai 
mod   welcome   meffage   to  parliament.       He   informed  J!^"'  ' 
them,    that,   "  his  majelly,   being   concerned   to   hnd,i^'j,j| 
that  difcontents  and  jealoulies   were  prevailing  among  i,f  p„ 
his  loyal    fubjefts   in    Ireland,   upon   matters  of  great  land, 
weight  and  importance,  he  recommended  it  to  parlia- 
ment to  take  the  fame  into  their  moll   ferious  conlide- 
ration,  in   order  to  fuch   a   final  adjiillment   as   might 
give  mutual  fatisfailion  to  his  kingdoms  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland."  n 
Mr  Grattan,  whofe  patriotic  efforts  had  never  been  Mr  ( 
flackcned,  now  ventured  to   propofe  a  fecond   time  in'-'"* 
parUament  the  addrefs  which  had  been  rejefted  before.  ,    J^ 
On  the  16th  of  April  he  began  a   fpeech  to  this  pur- iij,  a 
pofe  with   a  panegyric  'on  the  volunteers,  and  the  late 
conduCl  of  the  people.     The  Irift,  he  faid,  were  no 
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longer  a  divided  colony,  but  an  united  land,  manifeft- 
'  ing  itfelf  to  tlie  rcR  of  the  world  in  lignal  inftaiicfs  of 
glorv.  In  the  reft  of  Europe  the  ancient  fplrit  was 
expired  ;  liberty  was  yielded,  or  empire  loll  ;  nations 
were  living  upon  the  memory  of  pall  glory,  or  under 
the  care  of  mercenary  armies.  In  Ireland,  however, 
the  people,  by  departing  from  the  example  of  other 
nations,  had  become  an  example  to  them.  Liberty, 
in  former  times,  and  in  other  nations,  was  recovered 
by  the  quick  feelings  and  rapid  impulfe  of  the  popu- 
lace. Bjt  in  Ireland,  at  the  prefent  period,  it  was 
recovered  bv  an  ail  of  the  whole  nation  reafoning  fir 
three  years  on  its  fituatioii,  and  then  rtfcuing  itfelf  by 
a  fettled  fenfe  of  right  pervading  the  land.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  delegates  at  Dungannon  was  an  original  mea- 
fnre  ;  and,  like  all  of  that  kind,  continued  to  be  matter 
of  fiirprife,  until  at  latl  it  became  matter  of  admira- 
tion. Great  meafures,  fuch  as  the  meeting  of  the 
Englilh  at  Runny  Mead,  and  of  the  Irilh  at  Dungan- 
non, were  not  the  conlequenceb  of  precedent,  but  car- 
ried in  themfelvcs  both  precedent  and  principle  ;  and 
the  public  caufe  in  both  inftances  would  infallibly  have 
been  loll  had  it  been  trufted  to  parliament.  The 
meetinsf  at  Dungannon  had  refolved,  that  the  claim  of 
the  Britifh  par-lianient  was  illegal;  and  this  was  a  con- 
ftitutional  declaration.  The  Irilh  volunteers  were  af- 
fociated  for  the  prefervation  of  the  laws,  but  the  con- 
duct of  the  Britilh  parliament  fnbverted  ail  law.  Eng- 
land, however,  had  no  reaton  to  fear  the  Irilh  volun- 
teers ;  they  would  facritice  their  lives  in  her  caufe. 
The  two  nations  formed  a  general  confederacy.  The 
perpetual  annexation  of  the  crown  was  a  great  bond, 
bnt  magna  charta  was  a  greater.  It  would  be  eafy 
for  IreLnd  to  tind  a  king;  but  it  would  be  impoflible 
to  find  a  nation  who  could  communicate  to  them  fuch 
a  chaiter  as  magna  charta  ;  and  ix  was  this  which  made 
their  natural  conneftion  with  England.  The  Irilh 
nation  were  too  high  in  pride,  character,  and  power, 
to  fuffer  any  other  nation  to  make  their  laws.  England 
had  indeed  brought  forward  the  queftion,  not  only  by 
making  lav-s  for  Irclatid  the  preceding  feffion,  but  by 
enabling  his  niajelly  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  Eng- 
land had  made  for  America.  Had  (lie  confented  to 
repeal  the  declaratory  law  againll  America  ?  and 
would  ilie  ref  ife  to  repeal  that  againll  Ireland  ?  The 
Irilh  nation  were  incapable  of  fubmitting  to  fuch  a 
diftinftion. 

Mr  Grattan  now  found  his  eloquence  much  more 
powerful  than  formei'ly.  The  motion  which,  during 
this  very  fefiion,  had  been  rejected  by  a  great  majority, 
was  now  agreed  to  after  a  (hort  debate,  and  the  addrefs 
to  his  majelly  prepared  accordingly.  In  this,  after 
thanking  his  majelly  for  his  gracious  mcfiage,  and  de- 
claring their  attachment  to  his  perfon  and  government, 
they  alFurcd  him,  that  the  fubjedts  of  Ireland  are  a  free 
people  ;  that  the  crown  of  Ireland  is  an  Imperial 
crown  infeparably  annexed  to  that  ot  Britain,  on  which 
connection  the  interells  and  happinefs  of  both  nations 
eirentially  depend  :  but  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  di- 
llinCl,  with  a  parliament  of  its  own  ;  that  there  is  no 
body  of  mea  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland, 
except  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  thereof,  nor  any 
other  parliament  that  hath  any  po.ver  or  authority  of 
any  fort  whatfoever,  in  this  country,  except  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland.    They  affured  his  majelly,  that  they 


humbly  conceive,  that  in  this  right  the  very  efTence  of  Ireland, 
their  liberties  did  exlll  ;  a  rigiit  which  they,  on  the  ~~^ 
part  of  all  Ireland,  do  claim  as  their  birthright,  and 
which  they  cannot  yield  but  with  their  lives.  They 
aiTured  his  majelly,  that  they  had  feen  with  concern 
certain  claims  advanced  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  in  an  aft  entitled,  "  For  the  better  fecurlng 
the  dependency  of  Ireland  ;"  an  acl  containing  matter 
entirely  irrcconcileablc  ta  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
nation.  They  informed  his  majelly,  that  they  concei- 
ved this  aft,  and  the  claims  it  advanced,  to  be  the 
great  and  principal  caufe  of  the  difcontents  and  j?alou- 
lies  in  the  kingdom.  They  afTured  him,  that  his 
commons  did  moll  fincerely  wifli,  that  all  the  bills, 
which  become  law  in  Ireland,  fhould  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  his  majelly  under  the  feal  of  Gr'eat  Bri- 
tain ;  but  yet,  that  they  conceived  the  praftice  of 
fupprefling  their  bills  in  the  council  of  Ireland,  or  al- 
tering thein  any  where,  to  be  another  jirll  caufe  of 
ddcontent  and  jcalouly.  They  further  allured  his  ma- 
jelly, that  an  aft  intitled,  "  For  the  better  accommo- 
dation of  his  majefty's  forces,"  being  unlimited  in  du- 
ration, and  defeftive  in  fome  other  circumllances,  was 
another  jull  caufe  of  jealoufy  and  difcontent.  Thefe, 
the  principal  caufes  of  jealoufies  and  difcontent  in  the 
kingdom,  they  had  fubmltted  to  his  majelly,  in  humble 
expeftation  of  redrefs  :  and  they  concluded  with  an 
alTurance,  that  they  were  more  confident  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  redrefs,  as  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been, 
and  were,  not  more  difpofcd  to  Ihare  the  freedom  of 
England,  than  to  fupport  her  in  her  difficulties,  and  to 
Ihare  her  fate.  j,j 

To  this  remarkable  addrefs  a  mod  gracious  anfwerit  Is  Erac!» 
was  given.      In  a  few  days  the  lord  lieutenant  made  a°".'l)'  re- 
fpeech  to  both   houfes  ;   in   which    he   informed  them,'""^'^  • 
that,  bv  the  magnanimity  of  the  kirrg,  and  wildom  of 
the  Britilh  parliament,  he  was  enabled  to  allure  them, 
that  immediate  attention  had  been  paid  to  their  repre- 
fentations,  and  that  the  legiilature  of  Britain  had  con- 
curred  in   a   refolution    to   remove  the  caufes  of  their 
difcontents,  and  were  united  in  a  defire  to  gratify  every 
wllh  exprefled  in  the   late  addrefs  to  the  throne  ;  and 
that,   in  the  mean  time,  his  majelly  was  gr-acioufly  dif- 
pofcd to  give  his  royal   adent   to   acts   to   prevent   the 
luppreffing  of  bills  in  the  irifli  pr-ivy  council,  and  to  li- 
mit the  mutiny-bill  to-tlie  term  of  two  years.  jj. 

The  joy  which  now  diffuied  itfelf  all  over  the  king-  Extreme 
dom  was  extreme.      The  warmed   addrelTes  were  pre- i°y  °' '■"•' 
fented  not  only  to  his  mnjelly  but  to   the  lord  lieute-'" 
nanr.     The  commons  inilantly  voted  100,000  1.  to  his 
majefty,  to  enable   him-  to  raife   20,000  men  for  the 
navy  ;   and   foon   after,   5000  men  were  likewife  voted 
from  the  Irilh  eftablilhment.     The  volunteers  became 
in  a  peculiar  manner  the  objefts  cf  gratitude  and  t  ni- 
verlal  panegyric  ;  but  none   was  placed  in  fo  confpicu- 
ous  a  light  as  Mr  Grattan.     Addi-elfesof  thanks  flow- 
ed in  upon  him   from   all  quarter*;   and  the  commons,,  ''* 

ji     rr  J    u-  ■   ,1       .         ■        I  ■  1  Mr  Graf- 

addreucd    nrs  majelty   to  give   nim  50,000  I.   as  a  re- j^,,  r^- 

cornpenfe  of  his   fervices ;   for  which  they  promifed  towardeJ. 
make  provilion.  u^ 

'I'hls  requell  was  alio   complied  with  ;   but   ttill  the  Jcal'>"fi^3 
jealoufies  of  the  Irilh  were  not  completely  eradicated. '''S.'" '° 
As  the  intended  repeal  of  the  declaratory  aft  was  found'^'^"  ''" 
to  be  fimple,   without  any  claufe  exprefsly  relinquifhing 
the  claim  of  right,  feveral  members  of  the  houfs  of 

comnioc>8> 
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7  e'and.     commons  were  of  opinion,  that  the  liberties  of  Ireland    there  13  no  Inconfiderable  profpcft  of  gold  and  filver  in    IrelanAi 

'-     'v  "   '  were  not  yet  thoroughly  I'ecured.  The  majority, however,    fome  parts  of  the  king  lorn.      No  country  in  the  world  """ 

were  of  opinion,  that  the  fimple  repeal  of  the  obnoxious    abounds  more  in  beautiful  lakes,  both   frefh  and  fait 

aft  was  fufficient  ;   but  many  of  the  nation  at  large  dif-     water  ones  ;  and  it  is  alfo  plentifully  watered  with  many 

fered  in  fentiratnts.     Mr  Flood,  a  member  of  the  houfe,    beautiful  rivers.     The  commodities  which  Ireland  tx- 

and  a  zealous  patriot,  now  took   the  lead  in  this  mat-    ports,  as  far  as  her  prefcnt  trade  will  permit,  are  hides, 

ter  ;   while  Mr  Grattan  loft  much  of  his  popularity  by    tallow,  beef,  butter,  cheele,  honey,  wax,  hemp,  metals, 

efpoufing  the  contrary  opinion.      The  matter,  however,    and  fi(h  :   wool  and  glafs  were,  till  Ut-cember  23.  1779, 

was  to  appearance  finally  fettled  by  the  volunteers,  who    prohibited  ;  but  her  linen  trade   is  of  late  grown  of 

declared   themfelves  on  Mr  Grattan's  fide.      Still  fome    very  great  confcquence.      England,   in  the  whole,   is 

murmurings  were  heard  ;  and   it  muft.  be  owned,  that    thought  togainyearlybylrtlandupwards  of  1 ,400,000]. 

/        even  yet  the  condudt   of  Britain   appeared   equivocal,    and  in  many  other  refpefts  (he  muft  be  of  very  great 

Equivocal    An  Englifh  law  was  pafTcd, /if;7Hi//»if  importation  from    advantage   to   that  kingdom.      Formerly,   indeed,  fhe 

conduft  of  one  ot  the  Wtft  India  iflands  to  all  his  majefty's  domi-    was  rather  a  burden  to  her  elder  fifter  than   any  bene- 

Btitaiii.        nions  ;  and  of  couvfe   including    Ireland,    though  the    fit  ;  but  the  times  arc  changed  now,  and  improve  every 

trade  of  the  latter  had  already  been  declared  abfolutcly    day.  l,p 

free.      This   was  looked   upon    in  a  very  unfavourable         Mr  O'Halloran  fays,  the  linen  manufitlure  was  car- Linen  ma. 
light.    Great  offence  was  alfo  taken  at  a  member  of  the    ried   on   in   Ireland  in   very  eaily   days  to  a  great  ex- ""'j^'^'"'^ 
Engllfli  houfe  of  lords  for  a  fpcech  in  parliament,   in    tent  ;  and    Gratianas  Lucius  quotes  a  defcription   of  jucL"""" 
which  he   alH  rted,  that  Great  Britain    had   a  right  to    the  kingdom,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1627;  in  which  the 
bind   Ireland   in    matters   of  an   external    nature  ;  and    author  ttlls  us,  "  That  this  country  abounds  with  flax, 
propofed  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpofe.     The  pub-    which  is  fent  ready  fpun  in  large  quantities  to  foreign 
lie  difcontent  was  alfo  greatly  inflamed  by  fome  circura-    nations.      Formerly  (fays  he)   they   wove  great  quan- 
itances   relating  to   this  bill,  which   were  particularly    titles  of  linen,  which  was   moftly  confumed  at  home, 
obnixious.      Lord    Bcauchamp,   in  a    letter   addrcflcd    the  natives  requiring  above  30  yards  of  linen  In  a  fhirt 
to  one  of  the  volunteer  corps,  was  at  pains  to  fhow  that    or  fhift."      So  truly  expenfive  was  the  Irilh  faftiion  of 
the   ftcurlty  of  the  legiflative  privileges  obtained  from    making  up  fhirts,  on  account  of  the   number  of  plaits 
the  parliament  of  Britain  was  infufficient.   The  lawyers    and  folds,  that,   in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  ftatute 
corps    alfo,    who   took    the    qucllion    into    confidera-     pafled,  by  which   they  wtie  forbidden,  under  a  fevere 
tion,   were  of  the  fame  opinion  ;   but  die  circumftance     penalty,   to  put   more  than   feven   yards  of  linen  in  a 
which  gave    the  grcattll   offence    was,  that  the  chief    fliirt  or  ftiift. 

juftice    in    the    Engli(h    court    of    king's  bench  gave         We  may  form  fome  idea  of  what   the  trade  of  Ire- 
judgment    in    an    irifli    caule    diredtly   contrary    to  a    land  muft  have  been  in  former  times,  when,  fo  late  as 
law  which  had  limited  all   fuch  judgments  to  the   firft     the  reign  of  Brien  Boiu,  who  died  in  1014,  notwith- 
of  June.     All  thefe   reafons   of  diiconlent.    however,    ftanding  the  ravages  and  diltrefles  which  a  Danifh  war, 
were  removed  on  the  death  of  the  matquis  of  Rocking-    of  above  200  years  continuance,  muft  have   produced 
ham,  and   the   appointment   of  the  new  minillry   who    throughout   the    kir(gdom,    the  annual  duties  arifing 
.g'"'         fucceeded  him.      Lord  Temple   came  over  to  Ireland,    from  goods  imported  into  the  fingle  port  of  Limerick, 
finally  fet-   and  his   brother  and   fecretary   Mi  Grenville  went  to    and  paid  in  red  wine,  amounted  to  365  pipes!   Even 
tied  under    England,   where   he  made  iuch  reprefentations   of  the    fo  lately  as  the  laft  century,  it  is  fcarcely  credible  what 
trc  adiniiii-jjjj-^.yj,jgj,[g  which  prevailed  concerning  the  infufficiency    riches  this  city  derived  from  the  bare  manufafture  of 
lnrd°Te'ni  of  the  declaratory  a£t,   that  Mr  Townfhend,  one  of  the    flioes,   which   were   exported   in   amazing   quantities; 
,)]s_  fccretaiies  of  ftate,  moved  in  the  houle  ot  commons  for    whereas  now,  inftead  of  fhaes  and  boots,  wc  fee  the  raw 

leave  to  biingln  a  bill  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the  hides  ftiipped  off  for  foreign  markets, 
people  of  Ireland  all  doubts  refpeftlng  their  legiflative  No  country  in  the  world  feems  better  fitnated  for  a 
and  judicial  privileges.  This  bill  contamed,  in  the  fullcft  maritime  power  than  Ireland,  where  the  ports  are  con- 
and  moft  exprefs  terras,  a  relinquilhment  on  the  part  of  venient  to  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  the  havens 
the  Britiih  legiflature  of  all  claims  of  a  right  to  inter-  fafe  and  commodious.  The  great  plenty  of  timber, 
fere  with  the  judgment  of  the  Irifh  courts,  or  to  make  the  fupeiior  excellence  of  the  oak,  and  the  acknow- 
laws  to  bind  Ireland  in  time  to  come.  Thus  the  con-  ledged  fl<ill  of  her  ancient  artizans  in  wood-works, 
teft  was  at  laft  ended  ;  and  ever  fince  this  kingdom  has  are  circumftancts  clearly  in  her  favour.  That  the 
continued  to  flourlfli,  and  to  enjoy  the  blcdings  of  Iriflr  formerly  exported  large  quantities  of  timber,  is 
tranquillity  and  peace,  free  from  every  kind  of  rellric-  manifeft  from  the  churches  of  Glouctfter,  Weftmin- 
j,g        tion  either  on  its  commerce  or  manufactures.  fter  monaftery   and   palace.    See.    being    covered  with 

Climate  The  climate  of  Ireland  would  almo'l  perfectly  agree    Irifli  oak. 

&c  of  Ire    vvith  that  of  England,  were  the  foil  equally  improved)         Th;  government  of  the  kingdom  is  in  the  hands  of  Qoygnt. 
land.  being  abundantly  tiuiiful  both  in  corn  and  grals,  efpe-    a   viceroy,  or  lurd-iieutenant,   who  lives  in  very  great  menr,  po 

clal'v  die  latter  ;  in  confcquence  of  which,  an  infinite    fplendor.     In  his  abfcnce  there  arc  lordsjul^ices  (ftylcdP"^^'""' 
number  of  black  cattle  and  flictp  are  bred,  particularly    their  exctllencies ) ,  generally  three   in  number,  viz.  lord     '" 
in  the  province  of  Connaught.    Few  countries  produce    primate,  lord  high  chancellor,  and  the  fpeaker  of  the 
finer  grain   than  that   which  grows  in  the    improved    houie   of  commons.     The  parliament  of  Ireland  meet 
parts    of   thi«  kingdom.       The  northern  and   eallern    every  other  winter,  or  oftener,  according  to  exigencies, 
counties  are  bcft  cultivated  and  inclofed,  and  the  moll         Ireland  is  divided  into  four  large  provinces,  and  thofe 


populous.  again  into  32  countries,  as  follows: 

Ireland  is    known  to  have  many  rich  mines ;  and 


I.     U  L« 


Count  its. 

I.  Antrim 
Armagh 
Cavan 
Down 
Donnegal 
Fermanagh 
Londonderry 

8.  Monaghan 

y.  Tyrone 


2. 

3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 
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I.     ULSTER. 

Houfes.  Extent,  &c. 

2'J758  Length  68  7      -i 


}■  miles  < 


460  clr- 
cum  •:!- 


13125  Breadth  98 

ya'^iS  Irifh  plantations. 
26090  Acres,     2836S37     4496205 
12357  Pariflies,   365  [EnghHi 

5674  Boroughs,  29 
14527  Baronies,  ^^ 
26637  Archbifhop.  i 
16545  Bilhoprics,  6 

Market  towns,  58 


n. 

Caterlogh, 

low 
Dublin 
Kildare 
Kilkenny 
King's  county 

6.  Longford 

7.  Ldwth 

8.  Mcath  (Eaft) 

9.  Queen's  coun- 

ty 

10.  Wtftmeath 

1 1.  Wexford 

12.  Wicklow 


L  E  I  N  S  T  E  R 
or     Car-  Leng.  104 


L    »T\  1 1  p  c    ^    -^ 

5444  Bread.   55  ^  (  cumf. 

24145  L  acr.  2642958,  or  4;8ii55 

8887  Parilhes,  858  [Englifh 

323  I   Boroughs,  53 

9294  Baronies,  99 

6^57  Market  towns,  63 

8150  Archbilhopric,  I 
14000  Bilhoprics,  3 

The  rivers  are,  the  Boyne, 
n  226       Barrow,  LifFy,  Noir,  and 

9621       the  May. 
130.5 

7781 


IIL     M  U  N  S  T  E  R. 


Clare  ii38iLen:r.  100  "1     ..     C6oocir. 

Cork  47334Bread   107  ^ '^' "^^  ^  cumfe. 

Kerry  11653  Acres     3^89932,    5329146 

Limerick  193S0  Parishes,   740  [Englilh 

Tipperary         '83^5  Boroughs,   26 
6.  Waterford  9485  Baronies,   63 

Houfes,  117197 
Archbifhopric,  i 
Bifhops,  6 

IV.     C  O  N  N  A  U  G  H  T. 

1.  Galway  15576  Leng.  90  7  ^.,^^  r500  cir- 

Bread.Soj  (  cumfer. 

2.  Ltitrim  5  156  Acres,  2272915,   368)746, 

Parifhes,   330  [Englilh 

3.  Mayo  15089  Boroughs,    10 

Baronies,   43 

4.  Rofcomraon       8780  Aichbifhopric,   I 

Bifhop.    I 

5.  Sligo  5970  Houfes,  49966 

Rivers  arc  the  Shannon, 
May,  Suck,  and  Gyll. 


In  1731,  while  the  duke  of  Dorfet  was  lord-lieute- 
nant, the  inhabitants  were  numbered,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  four  provinces  contained  as  follows  : 

21604"] 
ZO3C87  I 

'''r''°  kProteftants-i 
3^'<^C32 


Gonnaught 

Lcinlkr 
Munfter 
Ulfter 


r 


2217801 
447916  j 
482044  i 


158020 


)  Papifts 


700453  J 


L 1309768  J 


There  are  44  chaiter  working- fchools  at  prefent  in 
Iiel.-(nd,  wherein  2025  boys  ^"-^  g'^^'^  are  maiiitaintd 
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and  educated.  Thf  fe  fchools  are  maintained  by  an  an-  Ireland, 
nual  bounty  of  loool  by  a  tax  upon  hawkers  and  ped- '  ^~~' 
lars,  and  by  fubfcriptions  and  Lgacies.  The  children 
admitted  are  thofe  hoin  of  Popilh  parents,  or  fuch  as 
would  be  bred  Papifts  if  negleded,  and  are  found  of 
limbs.  Theii-  age  mult  be  from  fix  to  ten  ;  the  hoys  at 
16,  and  the  girls  at  14,  are  apprenticed  into  Prote- 
ftant  families.  The  firft  fchool  was  opened  in  1734. 
Five  pounds  are  given  to  every  perfon  educated  in  thefe 
fchools  upon  his  or  her  marrying  a  Proti-llar.t.  An 
Englifli  aft  of  parliament,  lately  tolerated  the  Catholic 
religion  in  Inland,  and  by  that  means  has  relieved 
thoui'ands  of  ufeful  fubjefts. 

The  return  of  houfes  in  Ireland  for  the  year  :754, 
was  595,439  ;  and  for  the  year  1766,  it  was  424,046. 
Suppuling  therefore  the  nun.btrs  to  have  increafed  at 
the  fame  rate,  the  number  of  houfes  now  cannot  be  lefs 
than  454, 130;  which,  allowing  five  perfons  to  a  fa- 
mily, will  make  the  number  of  inhabitants  2,260,650  : 
but  as  the  return  of  houfes  by  hearthcolleftors  is  ra- 
ther under  than  above  the  truth,  and  as  there  are  many 
families  in  evei-y  parifh  who  are  by  law  txcufed  from 
that  tax,  and  therefore  not  returned,  the  number  on  a 
moderate  eftimate  will  be  .',500,000.  Sir  W.  Petty 
reckoned  160,000  cabins  without  a  chim.ney  ;  and  if 
there  be  an  equal  number  of  fuch  houfes  now,  the  num- 
ber of  people  will  be  above  3,000,000.  Mr  Molyneux 
fays,  "  Ireland  has  certainly  been  better  inhabited  for- 
merly ;  for  on  the  wild  mountains  between  Ardniach 
and  Dundalk,  are  obfervable  the  marks  of  the  plough, 
as  they  are  alfo  on  the  mountains  of  Altmore.  The 
fame  has  been  obferved  in  the  counties  of  Londonderry 
and  Donnegal.  Mountains  that  arc  now  covered  with 
bogs  have  been  formeily  ploughed  ;  for  when  you  dig 
five  or  fix  feet  deep,  you  difcover  a  proper  foil  for  ve- 
getation, and  find  it(plout;hed  into  ridges  and  furrows  : 
a  plough  was  found  in  a  very  dead  bog  near  Donne- 
gal ;  and  an  hedge,  with  fome  wattles,  (lauding  under 
a  bog  that  was  five  or  fix  feet  in  depth.  The  Hump 
of  a  large  tree  was  found  in  a  bog  ten  feet  deep  at 
Caftle-Forbes  ;  the  trunk  had  been  burnt,  and  fome 
of  the  cinders  and  afhes  Hill  were  lying  on  the  (lump. 
Mr  Molyneux  further  fays,  that  on  the  top  of  an 
high  mountain,  in  the  north,  there  were  then  remain- 
ing the  llrccts  and  other  marks  of  a  laigc  town.  ur 

Beauty   feems   to  be   more  diffiifed  in  England,   a- Apjearanrc-' 
mong  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  than  in    Ireland  ;  which'""'  ^^'^™'=- 
may,  however,  be   attributed  to  the  mere  modes  of  li- -pj^^i^jjj^^, 
ving.      In  Ergland,  the  meanell  cottager  is  better  fed, 
better  lodged,   and  better  drcfied,  than  tlie  moft  opu- 
lent   farmers  here,    who,    unaccuftomed   to  what   our 
pcafants  reckon  the  comforts  of  life,   know  no  luxury 
but  in  deep  potations  of  aquavits. 

From  this  circumftaiice,  we  may  account  for  a  fadl 
reported  by  the  officers  of  the  army  here.  They  fay, 
that  the  young  fellows  of  Ireland,  who  offer  to  enlift, 
are  more  generally  bel;w  the  given  height  than  in 
England.  There  can  be  no  appeal  from  their  teRi- 
inouy  ;  for  they  were  Irilh,  and  the  ftandard  is  an  in- 
fallible tclL  No  rcafon,  indeed,  can  be  given  why 
the  caufes  which  promote  or  prevent  the  growth  of  o- 
ther  animals,  fliould  not  have  fimilar  cfTefts  upon  the  - 
human  ipecics.  In  England,  where  there  is  no  Itint 
of  provifions,  the  growth  is  not  checked  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  extended  to   the  utmpll  bouiid  of  na-- 
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Ireland,     turc's  original  Intention  :  whereas,  in   Ireland,  where  turburies  kt    from  five  to  ei'glit    guineas  an  acre.     In 

^'—-v~~-'  food  is  neither  in  the   ftime   quantity  wox  of  the  fame  fome  places  they  are  fo  eradicated,  there   docs  not  re-  '' 

quaUty,  the  body  cannot  expand  itfelf,  but  is  dwarfed  main  a  trace  of  them,  the  groimd  being  now  converted 

and  Hunted  in  its  dimenfions.     The  gentlemen  of  Ire-  into  rich  meadows  and  f^^'eet  pallures. 

land  are  full  as  tall  as  thofe  of  England  ;  the  difference.  If  we  truft  to   authorities,  we   muft   conclude  that  Trade''of 

'  then,  between   them   and   the  commonalty,  can   only  Ireland  was  not  originally  inferior  to  England,  either ''''^nil 

pi-oceed  from  the  difference  of  food.  in  the  fertility  of  the  foil  or  falubrity  of  the  climate."" '^   '" 

The  inhabitants,  in  general,  of  this  kingdom,  are  When  this  country  fliall  have  felt  the  happy  effefts  of 
very  far  from  what  they  have  too  often  and  unjuftly  the  late  conceffions  and  indulgencies  of  the  15ricifli  par- 
been  reprefented  by  thofe  of  our  country  who  never  liament,  by  repealing  fcveral  afts  which  reftrained  the 
faw  them,  a  nation  of  wild  Irifti.  Miferable  and  op-  trade  of  this  kingdom  with  foreign  ports,  and  allowr- 
prcffed,  as  by  far  too  many  of  them  are,  an  Englilh-  ing  the  exportation  of  woollen  manufactures  and  glafs, 
man  will  find  as  much  civility  in  general,  as  amongft  and  fliall  have  received  further  iadulgencies  from  the 
the  fame  clafs  in  his  own  country  ;  and,  for  a  fmall  pe-  fame  authority  ;  and  when  the  fpirit  of  indiiftry  fiiall 
tunlary  coufideraiion,  they  will  exert  themfelvcs  to  be  infufed,  in  confequcnce  of  it,  into  the  common 
pleafe  you  as  much  as  any  people,  perhaps,  in  the  people  ;  their  countiy  will  not  be  inferior  to  any  other 
king's  dominions.  Poverty  and  opprefTion  will  natu-  on  the  globe  under  the  fame  paialld.  It  is  very  dif- 
rally  make  mankind  four,  rude,  and  unfociable,  and  ficult  to  fay,  whetlier  foreign  or  domeftic  caufes  have 
eradicate,  or  at  lead  fupprefs,  all  the  more  amiable  operated  moll  powerfully  In  laying  wafte  this  fruitful 
princiiilts  and  paffions  of  humanity.  But  it  flioiild  country  ;  which,  by  being  relieved  from  their  late  un- 
feem  unfair  and  ungenerous  to  judge  of,  or  decide  a-  natural  prohibitions,  will  be  enabled  co  funiKh  a  grand 
gainft,  the  natural  difpolitlon  ot  a  m;ui  reduced  by  in-  proportion  of  fupplles  to  Great  Britain,  and  will  un- 
digence  and  oppreffion  almoll  to  detperatlon.  Let  avoidably  become  of  vail  Importance,  by  Its  reciprocal 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  arts,  but  call  fortli  the  trade,  in  rtftralning  the  increafe  of  that  of  France, 
dormant  aftivity  of  their  genius,  and  roufe  the  native  who  cannot  carry  on  this  important  branch  of  traffic 
fpirit  of  enterprize,  which  now  lies  torpid  within  them  ;  without  the  afliftancc  of  Irllh  wool.  The  wool  of 
let  liberal  laws  unfttter  their  minds,  and  plenty  cheer  France  is  fhort  and  coarfe,  being,  in  the  language  of 
their  tables;  they  will  foon  fliow  themfelves  dclerving  the  manufaClurers,  neither  fine  in  the  thread  nor  long 
to  rank  with  the  moll  nfpetlable  focietics  in  Europe.  In  the  llaple.  This  obliges  them  to  have  recourfe  to 
of  The  bogs  wherewith  Ireland  is  in  fome  places  over-  the  wool  of  Ireland,  which  pofleflls  both  thcfe  qii.ili- 
in  grown,  are  not  injurious  to  health,  as  is  commonly  ties.  Affrlled  by  a  pack  of  IiKh  wool,  the  French  are 
Imaf'ined  ;  the  watery  exhalations  from  thcfe  are  nel-  enabled  to  manufafture  two  ol  their  own  ;  which  they 
thcr^  fo  abundant  nor  fo  noxious  as  thofe  from  marlhes,  will  no  longer  be  enabled  to  procure,  as  the  Iriflr  will 
which  become  prejudicial  from  the  various  animal  and  now  work  up  their  own  wool  which  they  ufed  to  ex- 
vegetable  fubllanccs  which  are  left  co  putrify  as  foon  port ;  great  part  of  which  found  its  way  to  Francej 
as  the  waters  are  exhaled  by  the  fun  Bog.s  are  not,  and  enabled  them  to  fnpply  other  markets,  to  the  great 
as  one  might  fuppofe  from  their  biacknefs,  maffcs  of  prejudice  of  Britain.  I'lie  h^ppy  efFecis  of  It  have 
putrefaftion  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  fuch  a  been  already  felt  ;  for  notwiihllanding  It  was  fo  late 
texture,  as  to  refill  putrefaflion  above  any  other  fub-  as  December  23.  17S9,  that  the  royal  afl'ent  was  given 
fiance  we  know  of  A  llioe,  all  of  one  piece  of  lea-  to  the  taking  oft' their  redraints  on  woollen  exports,  it 
ther  very  neatly  ditched,  was  taken  out  of  a  bog  appears,  that  on  January  loth  following,  an  export- 
fome  yeats  ago,  yet  entirely  frefli  ;  —  fi-om  the  very  fa-  entry  was  made  at  the  cudom-houfe  of  Dublin  of 
fliion  of  which,  ther'e  is  fcarce  room  to  doubt  thit  It  1  ^00  yards  of  ferge  for  a  foreign  market,  by  VViUiaui 
had  lain  there  forne  centuries.      Butter,  called   roiiji'in,  Worthlngton,   Efq. 

hatli  been  found  in  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  where  it  IREN/EUS  (St),  a  blUiop  of  Lyons,  was  born  in 
had  been  hid  fo  long,  that  it  was  become  hard  and  al-  Greece  about  the  year  1  20.  He  was  the  difclple  of 
mod  friable,  yet  not  devoid  of  untluofity  ;  that  the  I'appias  and  St  Polycarp,  by  whom,  it  Is  faid,  he  wa« 
length  of  time  it  had  been  buried  w.ms  very  great,  we  fent  Into  Gaul  In  157.  Pie  ftopptd  at  Lyons,  where 
learn  from  the  depth  of  the  bog,  which  was  ten  feet,  he  performed  the  office  of  a  priell  ;  and  in  17S  was 
that  had  grown  over  it.  But  the  common  phenome-  fent  to  Rome,  where  he  difputed  with  Valentlnub,  and 
non  of  timber-trees  dug  out  of  thefe  bogs  not  only  his  two  difciples  Elorimis  and  Bladus.  At  his  return 
found,  but  alfu  fo  embalmed  as  afterwards  to  defy  the  in-  to  Lyons,  he  fucceeded  Photinus,  bifhop  of  that  city  ; 
juries  of  time,  demondi-ate  the  antifeptic  quality  of  and  fuftered  martyrdom  in  20?,  under  the  reign  of 
them.  The  horns  of  the  moofe  deer  mud  have  Iain  Severus.  He  wrote  many  works  in  Greek,  of  which 
many  centuries  In  a  bog  ;  for  the  Irilh  hidories  do  not  there  only  remains  a  barbarous  Latin  verfion  of  his  five 
recognize  the  exidence  of  the  animal  whereon  they  books  agaiiid  heretics,  fome  Greek  fragments  In  dif- 
firew.  Indeed,  human  bodies  have,  in  many  places,  ferent  authors,  and  pope  Vidor's  letter  mentioned  by- 
been  dutr  up  entire,  which  mud  have  lain  there  for  Eufebins.  The  bell  editions  of  his  works  are  thofe 
ages.  The  growth  of  bogs,  however,  io  variable  in  of  Erafmus,  in  1526;  of  Grabe,  In  1702  ;  and  of 
diff'.'rent  places,  from  the  vaiiety  of  conditions  in  the  Father  MalTuet,  in  I  7  10.  St  IrenEus's  dyle  is  clofe, 
fituatlon,  foil,  humidity,  and  quantity  of  vegetable  clear,  and  drong,  but  plain  and  fimple.  Dolwell  has 
food  •  in  fome  places  it  is  very  rapid,  in  [others  very  compofed  fix  curious  difhrtations  on  the  works  of  St 
flow  ;  and   therefore  their  altitudes  cannot  alTord  any  Irenieus. 

certain  meafure  of  time.     In  the  manufatliiringcoun-         He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  St  Irenrjus  the 

ties  of  the  north,  peat-fuel  has  become  fo  fcarce,  that  deacon,  who  in  275   fuffered  martyrdom  in   Tufcany, 
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!      v.nder  the  reign  of  Aurelian  j  nor  with   St  IiKneus,     bowels  when   other  means  had  failfd.     For  this  pur- 
bidiop  of  SIrmich,    who  fuffered   martyrdom   on   the     pofe,   it  may  be  given  in  dofts  of  80  drops  every  hour 

,^  2;th  of  March    304,  during  the  perfecution  of  Dio-     or  two;  but  the  degree  of  its  acrimony  is  fo  uncertain  * '■• 

cltfian  and  Maxiniianus  that  it  can  hardly    ever   come   into  pentral  ufe.      The 

IRENE,  empicfs  of  the  eaft,  celrbrated  for  her  va-     frcfli  roots  have  been    mixed   with  the  food  of  fwine 

lour,   wit,  and  beauty  ;  but  deteftable  for  her  cruelty,     bitten   by  a  mad  dog,  and   they   tfcaped   the  difeafe 

having  facrificed  her  own  fon  to  the  ambition  of  reign       when  ollters,  bitten  by  the  fame  dog,  died  raving  mad. 

ing  nione.      She  died  in  Scj.  Goats  eat  the  leaves  when  frelh  ;  but  cows,  horfes,  and 

IRESINE,  in  botany  :   A  genus  of  the  pentandria     f«ine,  refufe  ihem.     Cows  will  eat   them   when   dry. 

order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  olafs  of  plants;  and  in     The   roots   are  ufed  in    the   idand   of  Jura  for  dving 

■the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th  order,  M'lf-     black. — The  roo^s  or  bulbs  of  a  fpecies  growing  at  the 

cilhince.      The  male  calyx    is  diphyllous,    the   corolla     Cape,  are  roafted  in  the  afhes  and  uftd  as  food  by  the 

pentapetalous  ;  and  there   are   five  neftaria.      The  fe-     natives  :   they   are  called  oenkjes,   and   have   nearly  ihe 

male   calyx  is   diphyllous,    the  corolla  pentapetalous;     fame  tafte  with  potatoes.      The  Hottentots,  with  more 

there  are  two  fcffile  illgmata,  and  a  capfule  with  flocky     rttteAion  than  generally  falls  to  the  fliare  of  favages   ufe 

feeds.  the  word  oailjes  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  Virgil  ufed 

IRIS,  in    phyfiology,  the   rainbow.     The  word  is     \.\x^t  oi  arifiie,  that  is,  for  reckoning  of  time;   always 

Greek,  T'",  fnppnfed   by  fome  to  be  derived  from  *'?■'     beginning  the  new   year  whenever  the  oenltjes  pudi  out 

"  I  fpeak,  I  tell  ;"  as  being  a  meteor  that  is  fuppofed  to     of  the  ground,  and  marking  their  age  and  other  events 

foretel,  or  rather  to  declare  rain.      See  Rainbow.  by  the   number  of  times  in    which   in  a  certain  period 

Lunar    Iris,    or    MooR-rainho'ui.       See     Rainbow     this   vegetable  has  made  its  appearance. — The   Slbe- 

(Limar).  rians    cure    the   venereal    difeafe    by    a  decoction    of 

Iris,  in  anatomy,  a  ftripcd  variegated  circle  round     the  root  of  the  Ir'u  Siiirica,  which   afts  by  purging 

the  pupil  of  the  eye,  fornjed  of  a  duplicature  of  the     and  vomiting.     They  keep  the  patient  eight  days  in  a 

uvea.      See  Anatomy,  p.  767.  ftovt,  and  place  him  in  a  bed  of  the  leaves  of  the  a;-<r- 

Iris  is  alfo  applied  to  thole  changeable  colours  which     <'<"n  lappa,  or  common  burdock,  which  they  frequently 

fometimes  appear  in   the  glafTes   of  telefcopes,  micro-     change  till  the  cure  is  effcfted. 

fcopi-s,   &e.  fo  called   from   their   (imilitude  to  a  rain-  Iris- Stone.      See  MooN-Stsne. 

bow.     The  fame  appellation  is  alfo  given  to  that  co-  IRON,  one  of  the  imptrfeft  metals,  but  the  hardefl: 

loured  fpcflrum,  which  a  triangular  prifmatic  glafs  will  and  mod  ufeful  as  well  as  the  mod  plentiful  of  them 
projedl  on  a  wall,  when  placed  at  a  due  angle  in  the  all,  is  of  a  livid  whitilh  colour  inclining  to  grey  and 
fun-beams  internally  compofed  to  appearance  of  (mall  facets;  fuf- 

Iris,  the  F'wwer  de  Lure,  or  Flag-flower,  &c.  in  ceptible  of  a  fine  polifh,  and  capable  of  having  its 
botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  hardntfs  more  increafed  or  diminiflied  by  certain  che- 
to  the  triandria   clafs    of  plants  ;   and   in  the    natural     xnical  proccfies  than  any  other  metah  r 

method  ranking  under  the  fixth  order,  Enfalit.      The  It  is  very  generally    diffufed   throughout  the  globe  ^'"^"'^'^ '^ 

corolla  is  divided  into  fis  parts ;  the  petals  alternately     being  frequently  found  mixed  with  fand,  clay,  chalk,  and  "" '''  ^" 
refl -xed  ;  the  tiigmata  refembiing  petals  being  likewife  the  colouring  matter  of  a  great  number"iYe'  ^ 

There  are  44  fpecies,  all  herbaceous  flowering  per-  of  ftoncs  and  earth.  It  is  found  alfo  in  the  aflies  of 
ennials,  both  of  the  fibrous,  tuberous,  and  bulbous  vegetables,  and  in  the  blood  of  animals,  in  fuch  abun- 
rootcd  kind,  producing  thick  annual  ftalks  from  ^  or  dance,  that  fome  authors  have  attributed  both  the  ca- 
4  inches  to  a  yard  hi):,h,  terminated  by  large  hexape-  lours  of  vegetables  and  of  the  vital  fluid  itfelf  to  the 
talous  flowers,  having  three  of  the  petals  refiexed  quite  iron  contained  in  them.  In  Confequence  of  this  abun- 
back  and  three  ered  ;  moil:  of  which  are  very  orna-  dance  the  iron  ores  are  extremely  numerous, 
mental,  appearing  in  May,  June,  and  July.  1.   Native  iron,  formerly   thought   not   to   have  an  found  na- 

Cultnre.      All  the    fpecies  are  ealily  propagated  by     exillence  any  where,   is   now  certainly   known  to  have'' "'"  *'" 
offsets  from  the  roots,  which  (hould  be  planted  in  Sep-     been  met  with  in    feveral  places.      It   is,  however,  by ''^"^'  ^^'' 
tembcr,  Oflober,  or   November,    though  almoil   any     no  means  common,  but  occurs  fometimes  in  iron  mines.  "^^'^ '       ' 
time  from    September  to  March   will  do       Tlity  may     Margraaff  found  a  fibrous  kind  of  it  at  Eibenftock  in 
alfo  be  raifed   from  feed,   which  is  the  heft  method  for     Saxony,  and  Dr  Pallas  found  a  mafsin  Siberia  weieh- 
procuring  varieties.      It  is  to  be  fown  in  antunin,  foon     ing    1600   pounds.      Mr  Adanfon  likewife  informs  us 
after  it  ripens,  in  a  bed  or  border    of  common  earth,     that  native  iron  is  common  about  Senegal  ;  but   fome 
and  raked  in.      The  plants  will  rife  in  the  fpriug,  and      naturalills  are  of  opinion  that  thefe  pieces  which  have 
are  to  be  tranfplanted  next  autumn.  been  taken  for  native  iron,  are  in  reality  artificial    and 

Properties.  The  roots  of  the  Florentine  white  iris,  have  been  accidentally  buried  in  the  earth.  The  lar^e 
when  dry,  are  fuppofed  to  have  a  petloral  virtue.  They  piece  mentioned  by  Dr  Pallas  is  of  that  fpecies  called 
have  an  agreeable  fmcU,  refembiing  that  of  violets;  rsdJ1:ort,  which  is  malleable  when  c^ld,  but  brittle 
and  hence  are  ufed  in  perfumes,  and  in  flavouring  of  when  red  hot. — A  mals  of  a  fimilar  nature  is  faid  to 
liquors.  When  recent,  they  have  a  bittei,  acrid,  have  been  lately  found  in  South  America, 
naufcous  taRe  ;  and  when  taken  into  the  body,   prove  This  American  mafs  of  iron  was  difcovered  by  fome 

flrongly  cathartic  ;  on  whicli  account  tliey  have  been  Indians  in  the  diftritt  of  Santiago  del  Ellero  in  the  ^Ya"^' 
recommended  in  droplies,  in  the  dofe  of  three  or  four  midll  of  a  wide  extended  plain.  It  projcfted  about  a 
fcruples.— The  juice  of  the  fpecies  called  biTJ'ard  aco-  foot  above  the  ground,  and  almod  the  whole  of  its 
•trus,  nryelloni^flagjlorj.-er,  is  alfo  very  acrid,  and  hath  upper  fuiface  was  vifible  ;  and  the  news  of  its  being 
been  found  to  produce  plentiful  evacuations  from  the  found  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  mountains,  nor 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I.  X  «  evea 
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tron.  even  the  fmaUtft  (lone  within  a  cliciimfcrence  of  100 
"^  leagues,  could  not  but  be  very  furprifing.  Though  the 
journey  was  attended  with  great  danger  on  account  of 
the  want  of  water,  and  abundance  of  wild  beafts  In 
thefe  deferts,  fome  private  perfons,  in  hopes  of  gain, 
iiiidertook  to  vifit  this  mafs;  and  having  accomplifhed 
their  journey,  fent  a  fpeclmen  of  the  metal  to  Lima 
and  Madrid,  where  it  was  found  to  be  very  pure  foft 
iron. 

As  it  was  reported  that  this  mafs  was  only  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  immenfe  vein  of  the  metal,  a  commlffion 
was  given  to  Don  Michael  Rubin  de  Cells  to  examine 
the  fpot ;  and  the  following  is  an  abllradl  of  his  ac- 
count. 

"  The  place  is  called  Olumpa,'m  lat.  27.  28.  S.  and 
the  mafs  was  foimd  almoft  buried  in  pure  clay  and 
alhes.  Externally  it  had  the  appearance  of  very  com- 
paft  iron  ;  but  internally  was  full  of  cavities,  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  formerly  in  a  liquid  ftate.  I  was  con- 
firmed in  this  idea  (fays  our  author),  by  obferving,  on 
the  furface  of  it,  the  impreflion  of  human  feet  and 
hands  of  a  large  fize,  as  w;ll  as  of  the  feet  of  large 
birds,  whicb  are  common  in  this  country.  Though 
thele  impreffions  fecra  very  perfeft,  yet  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  they  are  either  a  hifus  naturt,  or  that  im- 
preffions of  this  kind  were  previoufly  upon  the  ground, 
and  that  the  liquid  mafs  of  iron  falling  upon  it  recei- 
ved them.  It  rcfembled  nothing  fo  much  as  a  mafs  of 
dough  ;  which  having  been  ftamped  with  Imprefiions 
of  hands  and  feet,  and  marked  with  a  finger,  had  af- 
terwards been  converted  into  iron. 

"  On   digging  round  the  mafs,  the  under  furface 
was  found  covered  with  a  coat  of  fcorix  from  four  to 
fix  inches  thick,  undoubtedly  occalioned   by  the  moi- 
tture  of  the  earth,  becaufe  the  upper  furface  was  clean. 
No  appearance  of  generation  was  obferved  in  the  earth 
below  or   roimd    it   to  a  great   diftance.      About  two 
leagues  to  the  eaftward  is  a  brackidi   mineral  fpring, 
the  only  one  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  country.     Here 
there  was  a  very  gentle  afcent  of  between  four  and  fix 
feet  in  height,  running  from  north  to  fouth  ;  all  the 
rell  being  as  pcrfeil  a  level  as  can  be  imagined.     The 
earth  in  every  part  about  this  fpring,  as  well  as  near 
the  mafs,  is  very  light,  loofe,  and   greatly, refembling 
alhes  even  in  colour.    The  grafs  of  the  adjacent  parts 
is  veiy  flioit,  fmall,  and  extremely  unpalatable  to  cattle; 
but  that  at  a  diftance   is  long  and  extremely  grate- 
ful to  them  :  from  all  which  circumftances  it  is  proba- 
ble that  this  mafs  was  produced  by  a  volcanic  explofion. 
Its  weight  might  beeftlmated  at  about  300  quintals. — 
It  is  likewlfe  an  undoubted   faft,  that  in  thefe  forefts 
there  exifts  a  mafs  of  pure  iron  In  the   fhape  of  a  tree 
with  its  branches.     At  a  little  depth  In  the  earth  are 
found   ftones  of    quartz    of    a  beautiful   red    colour, 
which  the  honey-gatherers,  the  only  perfons  who  fre- 
quent this  country,  make  ufe  of  as  flints  to  light  their 
fires.     They  h^d  formerly  carried  fome  of  them  away 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  beauty,  being  fpotted  and 
lludded   as  it  were  with  gold.     One  of  thefe,  weigh- 
ing about  an  ounce,   was  ground  by   the  governor  of 
the  di  drift,  who  extrafted  from  it  a  drachm  of  gold." 
The  native  iron  faid  to  have  been  found  about  Sene- 
gal has  a  cubical  form  ;    and  out  of  this  the  black 
inhabitants  make  different  kinds  of  vefTcls  for  their 
Qwn  ufe.     Some  malfes  have  been  found  in  a  polyhe- 


dral grann}<ited  form,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  ;  Iron, 
but  which,  on  being  poliflied,  fliow  the  proper  colour  """"v** 
of  the  metal.  Mr  Bergman  informs  us,  that  the  great 
mafs  of  native  metal  found  in  Siberia  refembles  forged 
iron  in  its  compofitlon,  a  centenary,  or  63  grains, 
yielding  49  cubic  inches  of  inflammable  air ;  and  from 
many  experiments  it  appears,  that  duftile  iron  yield* 
from  48  to  5  I  cubic  inches  of  the  fame  kind  of  air. 
Dr  Matthew  Guthrie  informs  us,  that  "  the  pores  of 
this  iron  were  filled  with  a  yellow  vitreous  matter,  of 
fuch  hardnefs  as  to  cut  glafs."  The  cells  are  lined 
with  a  kind  of  varnifh  contiguous  to  the  glaffy  fubllance 
within.  , 

2.  The  calc'iform  ores  are   either  compofed   of  the  Cakifor* 
blackifh,  blacklfli-brown,  or  red  calx  of  the  metal  ;  theo'ea.^ 
former  being  in  fome  meafure  magnetic,  in  confequence 
of  the  phlogifton  it  contains  ;   the  latter  fhowing   no- 
thing of  this  property  until  it  be  roafted. 

The  name  of  calc'iform  may  be  applied  to  all  the  ores 
of  this  metal,  excepting  the  native  iron  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  native  Pruflian  blues,  of  which  we  fhalt 
afterwards  treat.  All  of  them  are  mixed  with  diffe- 
rent minerals,  and  generally  take  their  colour  from  that 
of  the  calx  of  iron  which  is  prevalent  in  them.  Mr 
Kirwan  enumerates  a  great  many  different  fpecies.  , 

3.  Steel  ore,  Stachlerz,  the  ferrum  chalybeatum  Sad  ait 
Liniiiii,  and  m'mera  fei rl  n't^ra  of  Cronjledt.  This  is  of 
a  dark  colour,  folid,  and  compaft,  but  with  diffi- 
culty ftriking  fire  with  fteel;  reducible  to  a  black  pow- 
der, obedient  to  the  magnet,  and  fomewhat  malleable 
when  red  hot ;  affording  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of 
good  iron.  It  is  met  with  in  Sweden,  the  Illc  of  Elbe, 
and  North  A  mcrica.  "The/errum  tejjulare  and  m'mera ferri 
cryJlaU'izata  of  Wallerius,  belongs  to  this  fpecies,  but  Is 
fomevvhat  lefs  magnetic.  Our  author  denominates  it 
cryltalllzed  iron  ore  in  an  oftohedral  or  cubic  form.  5 

4.  The  magnet,  according  to  Fourcroy,  is  a  muddy  Magnet 
iron  ore,  which,  however,  fome  authors  fuppofe  to  be 
very  near  the  metallic  ftate.    Mr  Kirwan  fays  it  differs 
but  little  from   the  foregoing,  only   that   it  has  lefs 
luftre.     There  are  two  kinds,  the  fine  and  the  coarfe 
grained,    of    which   the    latter   lofe   their  power  the 
foonefl.     When  heated  red  hot.  It  fmells  of  fulphur.        ^ 
Our  author  thinks  it  may  contain  nickel,  as  this  femi-  to  conta' 
metal  is  found  to  poffefs  a  magnetic  propeity  when  pu-  nickel, 
ritied  to  a  certain  degree. 

5.  The  brown  calx  of  iron  combined  with  plumba- Brown  < 
go,  black  eifcn  glimmer,  fchiuurtz,  e'ljen  bahen  or  e'tfenman, 
confifts  of  black  Ihifiing  fcales  more  or  lefs  magnetic, 
affording,     according  to   Mr  Riiiman,  26  per  cent,   of 
iron,  the  reft  being  plumbago.  3 

6.  The  brown  calx  of  iron  united  with  the  white  ^^hite 
calx  of  manganefe,  and  mild  calcareous  earth  In  various  °'^^'' 
proportions.  Thefe  conllltute  the  white  ores  of  iron, 
on  which  Mr  Bergman  has  given  a  dilfertatlon.— . 
"  They  have  received  (fays  he)  divers  denomination* 
from  the  fingular  heat  with  which  they  are  accompa- 
nied. Their  texture  is  almoft  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  calcareous  ftone,  yet  it  is  rarely  found  compatl, 
and  compofed  of  impalpable  particles.  It  is  fometimes 
fquamous,  fometiraes  granulated  with  fmall  diftinct 
particles,  ferae  of  them  fhining,  but  in  general  fpa- 
thous.  This  defcription,  however,  is  not  meant  for  their 
complete  and  perfeft  ftate  ;  for  the  figure  of  their  parts 
is  more  or  lefs  deitroyed  by  fpoetaneous  calcina- 
tions 
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nay,  the  whole  mafs  is  at  length  refolved  into  a     28  of  the  wliit 
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fometimes  it  is  found  ftalaflitic,  fiftuloiis  and 
ramous,  cellular,  or  even  germinating  like  mofs.  Some- 
times, though  very  feldom,  t'ley  have  fufficient  hard- 
nefs  to  ilrike  fire  with  fteel  ;  but  tliough,  wlien  found 
niixed  with  flint  and  newly  dug  up,  they  are  of  this 
kind,  yet  they  foou  lofe  the  property  wc  fpeak  of. 
Wiien  perfeit,  they  generally  tcfemblc  the  calcareous 
ftone,  unlefs  when  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  air, 
by  which  the  union  of  their  parts  are  gradually  dimi- 
nilhcd.  Their  colour  is  while,  but  the  furface  wiiich 
comes  into  contaft  with  the  air  grows  gradually  brown, 
or  even  blackilli  ;  yet  as  long  as  the  iron  v/hich  is  con- 
verted into  an  ochre  remains  in  them,  they  have  a 
ferniginous  hue  ;  but  though  the  furface  is  thus 
changed,  the  internal  parts  remain  the  fame,  and, 
on  being  filed  or  broken,  exhibit  the  natural  colour. 
- — This  change  is  efieded  by  the  air,  not  upon  the 
iron,  as  is  commonly  believed,  but  on  the  white  calx 
of  mangancfe  which  is  dephlogifticated  by  the  atmof- 
phere. 

"  The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  ore,  when  pcifccl,  va- 
ries between  3,640  and  3,810,  and  is  diminilhcd  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  calcination.  The  ore  whofe 
particles  are  quite  feparated  is  from  2.5  (o  1.9;  but 
that  which  is  not  perfectly  corroded,  fiom  3.3  to 
3.6.  It  is  rarely  attrafted  by  the  magnet,  whether 
perfeft  or  calcined,  though  the  metallic  part  fometimes 
amounts  to  nearly  one  half  the  weight. 

The  white  ores  of  iron  are  found,  though  in  very 
ain  of  iron  fmall  quantity,  in  Sweden-  The  Suart-legger,  or  Black 
xe  ill  De-  Jllounlain,  in  Dalccatlia,  has  its  name  from  its  furface, 
which  is  grown  black  by  calcination.  It  is  high,  and 
naked  on  the  fummit,  which  is  crofTed  by  a  broad  cal- 
careous vein  with  Ihining  particles  of  fpar,  and  a 
white  ore  of  iron,  together  with  a  galena,  pfeudo- 
galena,  black  ore  of  iron,  pyrites,  fchoerl,  and  garnet 
intermixed.  In  the  old  mines  at  Halleforo,  or  the 
eaflern  mines,  the  rock  itfelf  appears  to  confill  of  a 
white  ore  of  iron  ;  but  in  other  places  it  is  either  found 
in  fmall  quantity,  or  very  poor  in  metal.  Many  moun- 
tains about  Smialkald  in  Germany  contain  thefe  ores. 
In  one  called  Stahlleggery  a  broad  vein  occurs  almoft 
horizontal,  and  from  25  to  30  fathoms  thick.  It  con- 
fifts  of  an  irregular  fpar,  in  wliich  aredifperfed  quartz 
and  pieces  of  the  ore,  which  are  found  of  a  better 
quality  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  deeply  feated. 
The  uppermoft  tide,  which  is  pendant,  confills  of  a 
fandy  ftone  from  9  to  ao  fathom  high;  but  the 
lower  is  margaceous,  and  is  found  more  indurated  to- 
wards the  lower  parts ;  and  at  the  very  loweft  is  ex- 
tended by  a  blue  mica  :  the  fides  fcarccly  cohere  to 
the  vein.  The  whole  mountain  in  Nauffavia  confiftaof 
a  yellowiih  ore  of  iron,  certain  veins  of  which  are  ac- 
companied with  copper,  and  others  with  htEmatites. 
The  hill  ofv^rci^t/^,  fituated  at  Eifenartz  in  Upper  Si 
nia,  is  6000  fathoms  in  circuit,  900  in  diameter,  and 
450  in  height.  According  to  fome  accounts  the  ore  is 
irregularly  accumulated  and  concreted,  confifting  of 
maffes  of  quartz  charged  with  argillaceous  eav.h  and 
white  ore  of  iron  ;  but,  according  to  others,  the  ore  is 
found  there  not  only  in  heaps,  but  in  various  veins  " 

This  ore,  when  analyfed,  gave  38  parts  of  the 
brown  calx  of  iron,  24.  of  the  white  calx  of  manga- 
nefe,  and  50  of  mild  calcareous  earth.  Another  from 
Weft  Silvathreg,  yielded  22  of  the  brown  calx  of  iron, 
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calx  of  mangancfe,  and  50  of  mild       Uon. 

calcareous  earth.    The  aerial  acid  is  ufed,  and  is  rmitcd   "f"'^. 

not  only  to  the  earth,  but  alfo  (o  the  metallic  calx. 
The  above  proportions  of  the  ciude  materials  in  the 
ore  of  Eifenartz,  would  yield,  according  to  Mr  Kirwan, 
38  parts  of  calcareous  earth,  38  of  iron  in  its  metallic 
ilate,  and  24  of  manganefe.  Many  others  are  poorer, 
and  fome  to  fuoh  a  degree  as  fcaicely  to  dcferve  the 
name  of  an  ore.  They  abound  alfo  in  France  and 
Spain,  and  arc  found  fometimes  in  heaps,  fometimes  alfo 
f.  rmliig  veins,  ilrata,  or  even  whole  mountains.  Mr 
Bergman  never  found  tlicm  contain  any  organifcd  bo- 
dies ;  a  niaik  (fays  he)  by  which  the  mod  ancient 
produflions  of  the  earth  have  been  diftinguilhed. 
When  this  Iron  ore  bears  a  ftalaftitical  appearance, 
and  Is  very  white,  it  is  caWid J!vs  fcrri,  and  e'ljln  Hull. 
An  hundred  parts  of  it  yield  65  of  calcareous  earth, 
and  35  of  calx  of  iron  ;  which,  according  to  Rin- 
man,  produce  27  of  iron  in  its  metallic  ftate.  ,q 

7.  Magnetic  find.     Of  this   kind  is  the  black  fand  B'?ck  fand 
of  Virginia,    whofe   fpecific  gravity   is  about   4.600, °f  Virgi- 
and  contains  half  Its  weight  of  metal.  "•*• 

From  an  account  inferttd  in  the  Philofophlcal 
Trsnfaftions  for  1763,  we  are  informed,  that  there  are 
very  large  quantities  of  this  fand  iron  ore  in  Virginia  3 
perhaps  as  large  as  of  any  other  kinds  of  iron- ore.  It 
is  fo  pure,  that  it  requires  a  mixture  of  bog-ore,  or  of 
flags  from  other  fmelting?,  to  reduce  it  to  a  metallic 
form.  The  iron  and  Heel  produced  from  ii  were 
above  60  per  cent,  or  from  50  to  85;  the  quality  of 
both  extremely  good  ;  and  two  fmall  bars  were  fent  as 
a  famplc  to  the  mufeum  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. Large  ftrata  of  black  fand  Iron-ore  are  found  in 
Portugal,  even  at  a  confidetable  diitance  from  the  fea- 
Ihore,  or  from  any  running  waters.  A  veiy  great 
part  of  this  black  fand  is  attraSed  by  the  magnet. 
There  is  alfo  found,  particularly  in  France,  a  black, 
heavy,  unmagnetic  fand,  of  the  filiceous  kind,  which 
is  faid  to  contain  iron  and  zinc  In  great  quantity.  Mr 
Kirwan,  p.  143.  of  his  Mineralogy,  fpeaks  of  a  filice- 
ous fand  confolidated  by  femiphlogillicated  calx  of 
iron,  which  does  not  crumble  Into  fand  when  powder- 
ed. It  is  generally  of  a  black  or  brown  colour  ;  but 
grows  reddifli  or  yellowilh,  and  moulders  by  expofure 
to  the  air.  It  does  not  effervefce  with  acids,  unlefs  it 
contains  teftaceous  particles,  which  is  frequently 
the  cafe ;  it  is  even  frequently  covered  with  fiiells. 
He  adds,  that  the  agglutinating  power  of  folutions  of 
iron  has  been  ftiown  by  a  ftony  concretion  of  this  fort 
that  had  been  long  burled  in  the  fea,  and  Is  mention- 
ed in  a  paper  of  Mr  Edward  King  in  the  Phllofophi- 
cal  Tranfaftions  for  1779.  ^^''  liinman,  however, 
has  found  that  dephlogifticated  calces  of  Iron,  and  par- 
ticularly its  folutions  In  mineral  acids,  have  no  binding 
power.  ' 

8.  Red  calx  of  iron  indurated  and  combined  with  3       n 

fmall  quantity  of  clay,  frequently  with   manganefe. 'nduratej 

Fourcroy  calls  this  a  muddy  iron-ore,  which  feems  to"^*'  "" 
be  formed  in  the  manner  of  ftalatlites,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  its  colour,  which  is  commonly  red,  or  the 
colour  of  blood,  though  not  without  variations.  Mr 
Kirwan  fays,  that  ""it  is  generally  of  a  red,  yellow, 
purple,  or  brown  colour,  of  a  metallic  luftre,  and  very 
hard,  though  feldom  capable  of  giving  fire  with  fteel." 
Fourcroy  tells  us,  that  it  is  ufually  compofed  of  layers 
which  cover  each  other,  and  are  themfelves  formed  of 
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ccnvergent  needles,  the  external  part  being  covered 
with  tubercles  i  and  that  it  is  not  only  dillinguilhed 
by  the  colonr,  but  by  the  form,  as  the  hematites  bo- 
trytes,  in  the  form  of  bunches  of  grape*.  Mr  Kirwan 
Ulls  us,  that  its  ftrufture  is  either  folid,  granular, 
fcaly,  or  librous  ;  that  it  occurs  in  ihapelefs  manVs,  in 
a  llala£iitical  foim  ;  or,  according  to  Gmelin,  cryftal- 
lized  in  regular  forms,  though  M.  de  Li/Ie  denies 
this.  In  fome  places  it  forms  whole  mountains,  and 
affords  from  40  to  io  per  cent,  of  iron.  Mr  Gerhard 
extrafted  alum  from  it,  which  affords  a  proof  of  its 
containing  clay  ;  and  Mr  Hilan  found  it  alfo  to  con- 
tain manganefe.  In  ics  natural  ftate  it  is  not  afftfted 
by  the  magnet ;  but  by  torrefadion  it  becomes  black 
and  magnetic. 

9.   Ha;matitical,    red,   yellow,    and   brown    ochrts 
Thefe  are,  by   Mr  Kirwan,  intitled  "  hematites  ii?  a 
loofe  form,  mixed  with  a  notable  proportion  of  argiU" 
(clay.)  Thty  are  dillinguilhed,  he  fays,  from  clays,  by 
containing:  a  larger  proportion  of  martial  particles.  To 
this  fpecies  belong  the   ores  which   become   brown   by 
calcination,   and  likewife  magnetic.      They  are  fome- 
times  mixed   wilh  clay  or  calcareous  earths  ;  in  which 
cafe  thefe  01  es  effervefce  with  acids.     The  hematites, 
or  blood  ftones,  have  their  names,  not  on  account  of 
iheir  external   colours,  but  becaufe,   when  reduced  to 
powder,  they   produce  a   red   or  blood-colour.      The 
yellow  hematites,  however,  only  produce  the  fame  co- 
lour  by   pulverifation.      Tliey   are  proo^uftive  of  very 
good  iron,  and  are  found  in  great   abundance  in  the 
province  of  Galiza  in  Spain.   The  inhabitants  of  Com- 
pollella,   the  capital,  make  a  good  commerce  of  thefe 
hsematites  of  the  hardeft  kind  for  the  burnilhlng  gold 
kaves,   and  various  other  metals.     A  dark  blue  kind, 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  black-lead,  is  principally  employ- 
ed for  thefe  purpofes.     They  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  fonietimea  forming  whole  mountains.    The 
moft  extraordinary  ores  of  this  kind,  both  en  account 
of  their  forms  and  of  their  vaiious  and  brilliant  colours, 
are  found  in  the  illand  of  Elba  near  the  coal!  of  Tuf- 
cany.     The  cryftallized  ores  are  here  the  moll  beauti- 
ful and  the  moll  common,  though  not  to  be  mtt  with 
any  where  elfe.      They  exhibit   various  gradations  of 
the  fineft  colours,  as  red,  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
brown,  and  black;  infomuch  that,   according  to  Coud- 
lai's  exprtflion,    they   look  like  fo  many  clufters  of 
emeralds,  fapphires,  diamonds,  rubies,  and  topazes.  E. 
Peni  and  Mongez  affirm,   that  thefe  ores  are  minerali- 
zed only  by  the  aerial  acid ;  tho'  Coudrai  is  of  opinion, 
that  they  contain  fulphur  alfo.      BeGdes  thefe  beauti- 
ful cryftallized   ores,    this   ifland  contains  alfo  many 
others ;  being  indeed  little  other  than  a  group  of  iron- 
mountains.    The  ores  in  general  produce  the  very  bed 
kind  of  iron. 

10.  Emery,  fmyris,  is  a  grey  or  reddifh  iron-ore 
found  in  great  quantity  on  the  iflands  of  Jerfey  and 
Guernfcy.  It  is  extremely  hard,  yielding  in  this  re- 
fpeft  to  no  fubftance  except  the  diamond  itfelf.  It  is 
alfo  very  refraftory,  and  for  thefe  reafons  is  not  ufed 
for  the  fake  of  the  metal  it  contains,  nor  indeed  is  it 
well  known  what  proportion  is  contained  in  it.  "  The 
beft  fort  (fays  Mr  Kirwan)  i»  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
but  becomes  brown,  and  in  great  meafurc  magnetic,  by 
calcination  :  other   forts   are  of  a  rufty  reddiih  white 
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4.000.     It  is  ufed  in   polifhing  glafs  and  metals  ;  for 

which  purpofe  it  muit   firll  be  ground   down  and  Ic-  •      ^ 

vigated  in  mills.  '4 

II.  The  argillaceous  ores.  Thefe  comprehend  the  ^^B  "«V 
ochres,  and  more  particuLirly  thofe  mentioned  by 
Fourcroy  under  the  name  v.{  bo^-ores  ai  now,  which  arc 
commonly  met  with  difpofed  in  beds,  and  Icemingly 
depofited  by  waters.  Mr  Fourcrov  informs  uj,  that 
this  kind  of  ore  is  very  often  in  the  form  of  fpherical 
bodies  either  regular  cr  irregular.  Organic  matters, 
fuch  as  wood,  leaves,  bark,  ihells,  &c.  are  not  unfre- 
qucntly  found  iu  tbe  ilate  of  bog-ores.  This  kmd  of 
tranfition  feems  to  indicate  an  analogy  betwixt  iron  and 
org-<tnIc  fublfances.  In  the  wood  of  Bcjulogne  near 
Autenll  there  is  a  mine  of  bog-ore  ol  iron,  iu  which 
vecelable  fubftances  become  niineralized  almofl  imme- 
diately under  our  eyes. 

Mr  Kirwan  diftinguifhes  two  principal  varieties  of 
thefe  ;  one  found  on  mountains,  and  Inch  as  are  met 
with  in  fwampy  gro'unds  or  low  lands  overflown  with 
water  ;  both  of  them  very  heavy,  and  fome  aliforbing 
water  like  clays.  i^ 

The  Highland  argillaceous  ochres  are  either  yellowr,  H'ghland  ' 
red,  brown,  or  greyilh,  indurated  and  friable,  or  loofe  ^'^K'"*"'" 
and  powdciy,  or  in  grains  ;  they  are  compofed  chicfiy 
of  the  red  or  yellow  calx  of  iron,  or  of  a  grey  iron  ore 
called  Torjlen,  in  a  loofe  form  mixed  with  clay.  Hence 
they  often  contain  manganefe  or  fiderite,  and  in  France 
are  faid  to  be  mixed  with  a  calx  of  zinc.  They  do  not 
obey  the  magnet  before  calcination,  and  rarely  after  it. 
They  effervefce  with  acids  only  in  confequence  of  be- 
ing mixed  with  calcareous  earths ;  they  ate  foluble 
with  difficulty  in  the  acids,  but  the  mod  foluble  are 
the  belt.  The  iron  produced  from  them  is  of  very  dif- 
ferent quality,  according  to  the  natin-e  of  the  ore  from 
whence  it  is  produced.  To  this  fpecies  belong  the 
hornllone  overloaded  with  iron,  and  a  white  iron  ore 
mentioned  by  Rinman  found  in  Kcut.  It  is  mixed 
with  clay  or  marl,  and  is  fcarcely  foluble  in  acids.  It 
affords  47  percent,  of  brittle  iron.  jg 

The  fwampy  argillaceous  ore,  according  to  Mr  Kir-  Swampj  . 
wan,  are  found  in  iiregular  lumps  of  a  brown  or  brow- ores, 
nilh-black,  and  fometimes  in  round  balls,  porous  or  fo- 
lid, or  iu  flat  round  pieces  or  in  grains,  and  fometimes 
in  flender  triangular  prifms  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
very  brittle.  It  is  mixed  with  clay  and  extradfive,  and 
becomes  magnetic  by  calcination;  during  which  opera- 
tion it  gives  out  a  quantity  of  aerated  volatile  alkaliy 
and  loles  one-fourth  of  its  weight.  The  crude  ore  af- 
fords ahoixt  ^6 per  cent,  of  metal,  anA  ^o  per  cent,  ai- 
ter  calcination.  The  iron  produced  from  it,  at  lead 
in  Sweden,  is  that  called  coldjhort.  According  to 
Mr  Hialm  fome  forts  of  this  ore  contain  2 8 /^r  f ^n/. 
of  manganefe. 

12.  Red  calcareous  iron  or?  is  found  loofe  in  many  j^|,j  ^^[^^ 
parts  of  England,  effervefces  (Irongly  with  acids,  and  isreuus  orfc. 
ufed  as  a  paint  under  the  name  of  red  ochre. 

yx\   Martial  calamine.     Though  calamine  is  proper- ..   '    , 
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ly  an  ore  01  zuic,  it  lometmies  contams  luch  a  large  limine, 
proportion  of  iron  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  extraiii 
the  iron.     The  ore  confiQs  of  a  mixture  of  quartz  and 
clay,  with  the  calces  of  iron  and  zinc.  It  is  of  a  mode- 
rate hardnefs,  and  a  yellow,  red,  or  brown  colour.  ^ 
14.   Martial  pyrkes.     This   has   its  name   from   its  Martial. 


or  yellowilh  colour.  Its  fpccilic  gravity  is  from  3.000  to    property  of  giving  fire  with  fteel. 


It  is  commonly  in  pyrites. 
•Iiaali 
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fmall   red  mafTes,    fometimes    regularly  formed,    and     turally  with  the  phofplioric  acid.     The  muddy  or  bog      Iron, 
nfually  cubical,  fpherlcal,  or  dodecahcdrat,  though  their     ores  are   fometimes   of  this  nature  :   a  portion  of  this '~""v-~ 
form  varies  confiderably.      Some  are  brown  on  the  out-     compouiid  remaining  in  the  iron  gives  it  the  property 
fide,  othtrs  of  the  cohiur  of  iron,  fome   yellowlfh,  and     of  being  brittle   when   cold.      Iron   in   this  Hate  was 
itltmbling  the  ores  of  copper,  even  on  their   furface  ;     called  //t/ir/i'c  by  Bergman,  and  it  lias  fince  been  called 
but  all  of  them  are   yellow,    and  as  it  were  coppery     •uiatrrirtin. 

within,  and  for  the  moil  part  compofed  of  needles,  or  There  are  feveral  other  kinds  of  iron  ore  enumerated 

pyramids  of  feveral  fidts,  whofe  fiimmits  converge  to  a     by  mineralogifts  ;  but  thofe  already  mentioned  are  the. 
tom-non  centre.    The  pyrites  are  commonly  difperf^"d>     mofl  remarkable. 

and  particularly  in  copper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood         The  following  obfervations  on  iron  in  its  different 

ftates,  with  an  account  of  the  methods  of  manufaftu- 
ing  it,  &c.  are  extracted  from  Magellan's  Notes  on 
Croniledl's  Mineralogy. 

I.  Iron  is  emph)yed  in  three  different  dates,  each 
having  its  peculiar  properties,  by  which  they  are  each 
more  particularly  applicable  to  various  purpcfes.  The 
firll  is  cajliron,  the  fecond  is  turou^ht  or  malleable  iron. 


of  iron  mines,  and  in  claysand  coal  mines,  the  upper 
itratum  of  the  latter  being  almoll  always  pyritous. 
They  are  all  eafily  decompofed,  and  yield  green 
vitriol,  as  is  explained  under  the  article  Chemistry. 

15.  Iiun  mineralfzed  by  arfenlc.  This  combination 
takes  place  eitl-.tr  by  the  combination  of  arfenic  alone 
with  the  metal,  or  in  conjuii6lii>n  with  fulphur.      The 


former  is  called  in  Germany  mifpictel,  znAfpeifs  by  ttie     and   the  third  is  called _/?.-(■/. 

Bohemians  ;  is  of  a  bright  white  colour,    fometimes,  Accordir^g  to    Bergman,  cad  iron,   which   may  be 

though  rarely,  variegated  like  a  pigeon's  neck,  and  is     called  unripe  or  raw-iron,  contains  the  fmalleft  (hare  of 


not  eafily  altered  by  expofure  to  the  air.  It  is  not 
magnetic  either  before  or  after  calcination  ;  it  is  fo- 
Jublc  in  acids,  and  affords  arfenic  by  diftillation  in  the 
proportion  of  30  or  40  per  cent,  and  fometimes  con- 
tains a  fmall  proportion  of  copper  and  filver.  It  is 
frequently  found  in  indurated  clay,  quartz,  fpar, 
fchoer],  &c.  and  mixed  with  ether  metallic  ores.  When 
this  metal  contains  lefs  than  i^th  of  arfenic,  it  is  mag- 
netic, according  to  Schcffci  ;  whence,  if  the  calcina- 
tion bepufhed  to  a  fufficienc  length,  the  ore  muft remain 
magnetic. 

That  fpecies  of  ore  which  confi'.ls  of  iron  mineralized 
by  fulphur  and  arfenic  together,  contains  the  white, 
grey  or  bluifli  guy  pyrites   or  fnarcafite.     It  is  found 


phlogillon.  The  malleable  iron  contains  the  greateft 
quantity;  and  the  fteel  a  middling  fhare  between  both, 
neither  fo  much  as  the  malleable,  nor  fo  little  as  the 
caft-iron.  This  lall  is  called  alfo/;f-;VcK,  and  j'tV/in  in 
England. 

2.  Ths  richeft  ores  of  iron  are  the  compact  and 
ponderous,  ofabrownifh,  reddifh- brown,  or  red  co- 
lour. Some  of  thcfe  ores,  in  colour  and  appearancCi 
do  not  ill  refcmble  iron  itfelf;  as  the  grey  ores  of  Der- 
b)  (]\;re,  and  the  bluifh  of  the  Forell  of  Dean  in  Glou- 
ceilerlhire.  Moft  of  the  Swedifh  ores  are  likewife  of 
this  kind.  Others  are  blacklih,  brown,  red,  yellowifh, 
or  rufty-coloured  ;  thefe  are  the  moll  common  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany.     There  is  one  very  lingular  fpe- 


either  in  folid  compadt  maffcs  of  a  moderate  fize,  or  in  cies  of  a  filiated   textvre,  and  of  a  pale  ycUowifh  or 

graln.s,  and  gives  fire  with  Heel.    When  burnt  it  affords  gityilh  colour,    oftentimes  white,  and  in  fome  degree 

8  blue  flame  and  the  fmcll  of  arfenic,  with  orpiment  or  pellucid  ;  which,  although  in  its  crude  ftate,  promifes 

realgar,   inftead  of  pure  arfenic  by  diftillation  in  clofe  nothing  metallic,    neverthelefs,   on   being  moderately 

vtffels.      It  is  not  magnetic   cither  before  or  after  cal-  calcined,  difcovers,  by  the  deep  colour  it  afTumes,  that 

cination,   and  contains  much  more  arfenic  than  ful-  it  abounds  in  iron.     Cramer  informs  us,  that  it  give*  - 

phur.  out  by  fullon  from  30  to  Co  per  cent.    But  fome  richer 

16.  Native  Prujftan  blue  confifts  of  clay  mixed  with  ores  yield  no  lefs  than  70  and  80  on  the  hundred, 
iron,  and  coloured  with  fome  unknown  tinging  fub-  3.  Different  kinds  of  iron  ore  are  found  adhering 
fiance,  generally  found  in  fwampy  giounds  or  bugs.  It  in  fome  mines  to  the  tops  of  caverns  in  form  of  icicles 
is  at  firfl  white,  but  when  expofcd  to  the  air  becomes  or  ftriae,  fometimes  irregularly  cluftered  together,  fome- 
either  of  a  light  or  deep  blue.  By  heat  it  turns  green-  times  hanging  down  like  the  bridles  of  a  brufh  ;  from 
ifh,  and  emits  a  flight  flame,  becoming  afterward  red  whence  the  name  of  brujhircn-ore.  Other  particular 
and  magnetic.  It  is  loluble  both  in  alkalies  and  acids;  forms  of  the  iron  flone  have  occaGoned  a  variety  of 
but  the  alkaline  folution  is  precipitated  by  acids,  and  fanciful  names,  that  aie  met  with  in  fome  of  the  me- 
the  acid  folution  by  alkalies.      1  he  precipitate  at  firfl  tallurgic  writers. 

is  greenilh,  and  gradually   aifumes  a  white   hue,   but  4.  The   iron   of  Great  Britain  is  made  froia  three 

regains  its  blue  colour  on  being  mixed  with  vegetable  diflerent   kinds  ef  ores:   j.  From   the  iron-ore  called 

aftringents.    MrWoulfe  found  this  kind  of  ore  in  Scot-  the  Lancajliire  ore,  from  the  country  where  it  is  found 

land  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.     The  greateft  part  of  in  greattll  abundance.     This  ore   is. very  heavy,  of  a 

marlhy  grounds  containing  turf,  likewife  have  fome  of  fibrous  or  lamellated  texture  ;  it  is  of  a  dark  purplc;, 

this.  approaching  to  a  fhining  black  ;  and  when  reduced  to 

17.  The  terre  verte,  or  green  earth  of  Verona  and  powder,  it  becomes  of  a  deep  red  :  it  lies  in  veins  like 
■green  Normandy,  is  ufed  as  a  pigment,  and  contains  iron  in  the  ores  of  other  metals.  2.  The  bog-ore,  which  re- 
'°        fome  unknown  date,  mixed  with  clay,  and  fometimes  fembles  a  deep  yellow  ochry  clay,  and  feems  to  be  the 

with  chalk  and  pyrites  ;  alum  and  felcnite  being  like-  depolition  of  fome  ferruginaceous  rivulets,  whofe  cur- 
wife  accidentally  mixed  with  it.      It  is  foluble  with  dif-  rents   had  formerly  been  over  the  furface  of  thofe  flat 
ficulty  in  acids,  is  not  magnetic  before  calcination,  and  mardiy  plains.     It  lies  in  beds  of  irregular  thicknefc!, - 
mine-  becomes  of  a  coffee-colour  by  heat.  commonly  from  12  to  20  inches,  and  very  various  in 
dby          18.   Mr  Fohrcroy    informs   us,  that  "it  has  been  their  breadths  from  Cde  to  fide,   never  being  of  great  > 
hone  difcpveredfome  years  ago,  that  iron  is  often  united  na-  diroenliont.     3.  The  iron  ftones,  however,  have  no  re- 
gular'" 
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gular  appearance,  and  do  not  in  the  lead  refemble  a 
'  metal  in  their  external  furface.  They  lie  often  in  beds 
of  great  extent,  like  other  ftony  matters,  and  are  fome- 
times  flratified  with  feams  of  pit  coal,  forming  alternate 
layers. 

5.  The  ores  of  iron  are  commonly  calcined  previ- 
ous to  the  fufion,  even  the  harder  ones,  though  they 
fliould  contain  nothing  fuiphureous  or  arfenical.  In  or- 
der to  calcine  the  hard  adhering  matrices,  and  render 
ihe  maffes  foft  enough  to  be  eafily  broken  into  frag- 
ments of  a  convenient  fize  for  melting.  After  the 
mineial  is  duly  prepared,  it  muft  be  fmclted  in  fur- 
naces of  large  capacities,  from  i6  to  25  feet  high,  and 
from  10  to  14  wide  :  the  moft  approved  fhape  neaily 
refembles  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  with  the  largefl  end  un- 
dermoft,  below  which  is  a  fquare  cavity  to  contain  the 
melted  metal,  and  at  the  top  a  very  Ihort  vent  about 
20  inches  in  diameter.    The  inner  wall  is  built  of  fiie- 

Itone,  which  endures  very  ftrong  heat  with  httle  ride 
of  melting,  and  all  the  joints  are  cemented  with  mor- 
tar compofed  of  fand  and  clay.  This  is  furrouiided 
with  more  building,  which  deviates  more  and  more 
from  a  circular  foim,  and  becomes  a  fquare  building  of 

.about  20  feet  at  the  bafe,  and  gradually  converges  to 
the  top. 

6.  Near  the  bottom  Is  an  aperture,  for  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  pipe  of  a  large  bellows,  worked  by  water 
or  by  other  machines  that  may  produce  a  itrong  cur- 
rent of  air.  .Some  very  powerful  ones,  as  thofe  in  the 
iron   works  at  Cohbrookdale   and   at  Carron,  confift 

-of  two  or  more  iron  cylinders,  about  upwards  of  two 
Jfeet  wide,  whofe  piftons  are  alternately  moved  by  a 
fmall  fire  engine  or  by  a  water  \yhe(:l  :  but  Mr  Wil- 
kinfon  very  ingenioully  adapted  to  his  own  a  large 
vaulted  receiver  furrounded  by  water,  which  produces 
a  very  regular  and  uniform  blafl.  Two  or  more  holes 
are  alfo  left  ready  to  be  occafionally  opened  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fuinace,  to  permit  at  a  proper  time  the  fco- 
ria  and  the  metal  to  flow  out,  as  the  procefs  may  re- 
quire. Ciiarcoal,  or  coke  with  lighted  brufhwood,  is 
firft  thrown  in:  and  when  the  infide  of  the  furnace  has 
acquired  a  ftrong  ignition,  the  ore  is  thrown  in  by 
•fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  with  more  of  the  fuel ; 
and  commonly  a  portion  of  limc-ftone  is  thrown  alfo 
as  a  flux.  The  ore  gradually  fubfides  Into  the  hottell 
part  of  the  furnace,  where  it  becomes  fufed  ;  and  the 
metallic  parts  being  revived  by  the  coal,  pafs  through 
the  fcorla,  and  fall  to  the  lower  part  or  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  where  a  paflage  is  open  foi  taking  off  the  fcum 
or  drofs.  The  metal  now  in  ftrong  fufion  is  let  out 
by  a  tap-hole  into  furrows  made  in  a  bed  of  fand  :  the 
large  mafs,  which  fets  in  the  tnain  furrow,  is  called  by 
the  workmen  a  fotu,  and  the  lefler  ones  j^igs  of  iron. 
Chimney-backs,  ftoves,  garden-rollers,  &c.  are  formed 
of  this  rough  metal,  taken  out  of  the  receiver  with 
ladles,  and  caft  into  moulds  made  of  thie  fand." 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  exceflive  and  long- 
continued  ignition  kept  up  in  thefe  furnaces  gradually 
waft^es  the  materials  of  which  they  are  compofed,  ren- 
dering their  fides  thinner  until  at  laft  they  become  un- 
able to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  melted  metal;  fo  that 
it  has  fomt  times  been  known  to  burft  out  fuddenly  in 
a  violent  and  moft  deftruAive  ftream.  At  certain  in- 
itervals,  therefore,-  the  fire  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go 
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out,  whatever  may  be  the  expence  ofrekindiing  it,  anj 
the  furnace  examined  and  repaired. 

7.  The  quantity,  of  fuel,  the  additions,  and  the 
heat,  muft  be  regulated,  in  order  to  obtain  iron  of  good 
quality ;  and  this  quality  muft  hkewife  in  the  firft  pro- 
duct be  jiecefTarily  different,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  parts  that  conipofe  the  ore. 

S.  Two  or  three  tons,  viz.  4000  or  6coo  pounds 
weight  of  iron,  are  now  run  off  in  24  hours,  at  fomc 
large  furnaces,  after  the  application  of  the  large  bel- 
lows ;  whilft  fcarctly  an  hundred  weight  could  be  ob- 
tained in  a  day  before  that  application,  becaufe  a  large 
quantity  of  the  metal  was  left  in  the  drofs  ;  hence  in 
forae  places  the  flags  of  different  ores,  left  by  old  ope- 
rators in  former  times,  are  now  remelted  to  advantage 
along  with  frefh  ore  ;  and  on  account  of  the  richnefs 
of  thefe  old  flags  of  different  ores,  fome  people  have 
been  mifled  into  the  opinion,  that  the  metal  was  rege- 
nerated in  them. 

9.  Peat  and  turf  lias  been  found  to  anfwer  tole- 
rably well,  mixed  with  charcoal,  for  the  fmelting  of 
iron  ores ;  but  an  attempt  to  ufe  it  on  a  large  fcale 
has  at  laft  been  found  not  to  anfwer  the  expedtations 
that  had  been  conceived  from  the  firft  trials.  Pit-coal, 
if  applied  to  the  fame  purpofe,  renders  the  iron  hard 
and  brittle  ;  but  this  iHconvenience  is  prevented,  by 
previoufly  coaking  the  coal,  and  employing  it  in  the 
rtate  of  true  coak.  Cramer,  in  his  Art  of  Affaying, 
p.  347.  fays,  that  pit-coals,  kennel-coals,  and  Scotch- 
coals,  which  burn  to  a  white  a(h  like  wood,  and  abound 
more  in  bitumen,  may  be  ufed  in  the  firft  fluxion  of 
the  iron  from  its  ore  ;  and  if  the  iron  proves  not  Co 
malleable  as  required,  this  property  may  be  given  to 
it  by  melting  the  metal  a  fecond  time  with  wood. 

10.  The  beft  caftiron  or  raw-iron,  as  much  freei 
from  heterogeneous  matters  as  the  ufual  procefs  of 
fmcking  can  effedt  it,  is  not  at  all  malleable,  and  fo 
hard  as  perfeftly  to  withftand  the  file. 

11.  In  general  the  impure  caftiron,  as  run  from 
the  ore,  is  melted  down  a  fecond  time  in  another  fur- 
nace, intermixed  with  charcoal  A  ftrong  blaft  of  air 
being  impelled  on  the  furface  of  the  metal,  its  fufion 
is  remarkably  promoted;  the  iron  thickens  into  a  mafs 
called  a  loop,  which  is  conveyed  under  a  large  hammer 
raifed  by  the  motion  of  a  water-wheel.  The  iron  is 
there  beaten  into  a  thick  fquare  form,  is  then  heated 
again  until  alraoft  ready  to  melt,  and  Is  forged  ;  by  a 
few  repetitions  of  this  procefs,  it  becomes  complete- 
ly malleable,  and  is  at  length  formed  into  bars  fer 
fale. 

12.  Iron  in  this  ftate  of  malleability  is  much  fofl- 
er  than  before,  and  of  a  fibrous  texture.  BUt  if  i;  is 
ftiU  crude  and  brittle  after  the  above  procefs,  it  ftiows 
that  there  have  remained  heterogeneous  matters,  being 
hidden  in  its  interitices,  which  muft  be  expelled  ;  for 
this  purpofe  the  iron  muftbt  ftratified  withcharcoal-duft 
within  a  proper  furna*e,  heaped  up  in  good  quantity 
in  ftrata  ;  then  the  fire  muft  be  blown  pretty  ftron^iy, 
fo  as  to  bring  It  to  a  fufion,  which  is  to  be  helped  by 
the  addition  of  fufible  fcorias  or  of  fand.  The  fire 
muft  not  be  much  greater  than  neceffary  to  make  all 
thefe  melt  as  equally  as  poffible  ;  to  obtain  this  end, 
the  melted  mafs  muft  be  agitated  here  and  there  with 
poking  rods  of  wrought  iron,  ia  order  to  make  every 
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ron.     part  feel  alike  tlie  aftion  of  the  fire  and  air;  and  the 
V^  increafing  fcorias  taken  out  once  or  twice. 

13.  In  the  mean  time,  a  great  many  fparkles  will 
be  thrown  out  from  the  iron,  which  diminifh  the  more 
as  the  iron  comes  nearer  to  tlie  dciired  degree  of  pu- 
rity, but  they  never  ceafe  entirely.  The  burning  coals 
being  then  removed,  and  the  fcoria  conveyed  out  of 
the  fire  through  a  channel  made  for  that  purpofc,  the 
iron,  by  kflening  the  violence  of  the  fire,  grows  folid, 
and  mull  be  taken  out  red-hot,  and  tritd  by  ftriking 
it  with  a  hammer.  If  it  proves  crude  ftill,  let  the 
melting  be  repeated  ;  and  when  it  is  at  laft  fufficiently 
purified,  it  is  to  be  hammered,  and  extended  various 
ways,  by  making  it  red-hot  many  times  over  ;  this 
done,  it  will  no  longer  be  brittle,  even  when  cold,  as 
Cramtr  alTerts. 

14.  Caft-iron  has  of  late  been  brought  into  the 
malleable  ftate  by  pafling  it  through  rollers  inftead 
of  forging  it.  Indeed  this  feems  to  be  a  real  improve- 
ment in  the  ptocefs,  as  well  in  point  of  difpatch,  as  in 
its  not  requiring  that  (Icill  and  dexterity  which  forge- 
men  only  acquire  by  long  praftice.  If  the  purpofcs 
of  commerce  fhould  require  more  iron  to  be  maJe,  it 
will  be  eafy  to  fabricate  and  ereft  rolling  machines, 
though  it  might  be  impracticable  to  procure  expert 
forgemen  in  a  Ihort  time. 

13.  This  method  was  difcovered  by  Henry  Cort 
of  Gofport,  who  obtained  an  exclufive  privilege  grant- 
ed by  the  king's  patent.  By  this  procefs  the  raw  ot 
cart-iron  is  freed  from  the  impurities,  which  are  not 
difcharged  in  the  common  methods  of  rendering  this 
metal  malleable  ;  for  iron  is  in  itfelf  a  fimple  homo- 
geneous metal;  and  all  iron  mull  become  equally  good, 
if  it  be  purified  from  the  heterogeneous  and  unmetallic 
particles  that  are  any  ways  mixed  with  it. 

16.  The  ordinary  method  of  converting  caft-iron 
into  malleable,  is,  as  we  have  feen,  by  employing  great 
quantities  of  charcoal,  which  furniOies  phlogillon,  and 
remetallizes  the  particles,  which  are  unraetallized  and 
mixed  with  the  heterogeneous  matters  contained  in 
the  fufed  mafs:  but  in  Cort's  method  there  is  no  need 
of  charcoal,  inftead  of  which  only  fea-coal  is  employ- 
ed ;  becaufe  the  objeft  is  not  to  remetallize,  but  only 
to  expel  what  is  unmetallic,  inftead  of  endeavouring 
to  reftore  the  calcined  parte  with  charcoal  at  a  great 
expence,  and  ftill  leaving  the  bufinefs  undone.  In 
this  method  the  iron  is  only  heated  and  wrought  Am- 
ply by  the  heat  of  the  flame,  Inlltad  of  being  mixed 
with  the  burning  fuel  and  allies,  which  are  not  eafily 
difengaged  afterwards  fiom  the  metal.  The  fqueezing 
it  between  the  rollers,  forces  out  the  melted  flags  from 
the  metallic  pores,  and  brings  its  metallic  fibres  into  a 
perfecl  folidity  and  clofe  contaft,  fo  that  they  are 
obliged  to  cohere  much  more  perfectly  to  each  other, 
than  by  the  intenupted  and  partial  aition  of  the  ham- 
mer. By  the  operation  of  being  long  ilirred,  the  ful- 
phureous  particles  are  more  difpofed  to  be  difengaged, 
and  are  burned  away  in  the  form  of  blue  fparks  ;  the 
metal  then  begins  to  curdle,  and  to  lofe  its  fufibihty, 
like  folder  when  it  juft  begins  to  fettle  ;  the  metallic 
particles  meeting  and  coalefcing  together,  much  like 
the  churning  of  milk,  where  the  cteam  is  feparated  by 
the  union  formed  between  the  fibrous  particles  of  the 
cheefe.    The  curdles  formed  icto  a  conneil«d  inafs 
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become  what   is  called  loops.     The  proccft  is  as  fol-       Iron. 
lows :  I.     ^-« 

17.  Five  or  fix  hundred  weight  of  raw  calliion 
(and  even  of  cold  (liort  iron)  is  brouglit  into  a  low 
fufion,  on  a  kind  of  hearth  or  low  furnace,  in  which  it 
lies  to  the  depth  of  about  6  inches.  One  or  two 
workmen  continually  ftir  this  fufed  mafs  with  long 
iron  pokers  for  about  4  or  5  hours.  The  heat  is  thei* 
lowered  :  the  men  falhion  the  iron  into  narrow  piecc;f 
of  about  i\  feet  long,  and  3  inches  fquare,  with  long 
knives  or  chiffels  made  for  that  purpofe.  They  are 
then  heated  to  the  welding  degree,  and  hammered  to 
expel  and  fcatter  the  unmetallic  drofs.  Thefe  dabs' 
are  then  formed  to  a  wedge-point  at  one  end,  in  order 
to  adapt  them  to  be  received  between  the  rollers: 
they  are  malleable  already,  but  they  contain  ftill  fome 
drofs. 

18.  They  are  then  heated  again  to  the  hotteft 
welding  heat  in  the  air  furnace:  and  immediately  paf- 
fed  through  large  iron-rollers,  turned  by  a  water-wheel 
or  by  horfes.  If  the  end  prefented  to  the  rollers  ftioulJ 
Hip  inftead  of  entering,  a  boy,  who  ftands  ready* 
throws  fome  fand  upon  the  iron,  and  it  goes  in  eafily. 
Much  foreign  and  heterogeneous  matter  is  fqutezed 
out  by  the  rollers  ;  and  the  iron  comes  out  in  a  purer 
malleable  ftate.  The  fame  heat  will  ferve  to  pafs  the 
iron  through  two  fets  of  rollers,  which  are  grooved  fo 
as  to  faftiion  it  into  nail-rods  or  other  forms  according 
to  the  required  purpofes. 

19.  Various  and  repeated  fevere  trials  have  been 
made  in  the  royal  dock-yards  of  England,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  perfons  cf  knowledge  and  rank,  to  prove  the 
ftrength,  malleability,  and  foftnefs  or  toughnefs  of  this 
new  iron  ;  and  it  has  proved  to  be  equal,  and  even 
fometimes  fuperior,  to  the  bell  Swedifh  iron.  But  it 
is  not  eafy  to  conceive  by  what  fingular  fatality  fo 
great  an  improvement  in  manufafturing  this  moft;  ufe- 
ful  metal  has  not  yet  been  generally  adopted  by  thr 
iron-mafters. 

20.  Steel  is  iron  in  an  intermediate  ftate  between 
caft  it  on  and  malleable  iron,  which  is  foft  and  tough. 
The  iron  run  from  fome  German  ores  is  found  to  be  a 
good  ftetl  when  forged  only  to  a  certain  point. 

But  the  beft  fteel  is  ui'ually  made  by  cementation 
from  the  beft  forged  iron,  v\'ith  matters  chiefly  of  the 
inflammable  kind.  Two  parts  of  pounded  charcoal  • 
and  one  of  wood  afties  is  efteemed  a  good  cement. 
The  charcoal  duft  may  be  made  of  bones,  horns,  lca« 
ther,  and  hairs  of  animals,  or  of  any  of  thefe  ingre- 
dients after  they  are  burned  in  a  clofe  velTcl  till  they 
are  black  :  thefe  being  pulverized,  and  mixed  with 
wood-afhes,  muft  be  well  mixed  together.  The  iron 
ftiould  be  of  pure  metal,  not  over  thick,  and  quite  free 
from  heterogeneous  matters :  their  flexibility,  both 
when  hot  and  when  cold,  is  a  very  good  fign  thereof, 
A  deep  crucible,  two  or  three  inches  higher  than  the 
bars,  is  to  receive  part  of  the  oement,  well  prefled  at 
the  bottom,  the  height  of  i^^  inch  ;  and  the  bars  are 
to  be  placed  perpendicularly,  about  one  inch  diftant 
from  the  fides  of  the  veftel  and  from  each  other.  AH 
the  interftices  are  to  be  filled  with  the  fame  ceraentj, 
and  the  whole  covered  to  the  top  with  it  ;  then  a 
tile  is  applied  to  cover  the  veffel,  Hopping  the  joints, 
with  thin  lutf. 
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Uon.  21.    The   crucible   13   then   to   be  put   in  the  fur- 

nace, and  a  ftrong  fire  is  to  be  made,  that  it  be  kept 
moderately  red  hot  for  fix  or  ten  hours  together;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  they  will  be  found  converted  in- 
to fteel.  If  the  cementation  be  continued  too  long, 
the  fteel  will  become  exceffively  brittle,  incapable  of 
being  welded,  and  apt  to  crack  and  fly  in  forging.  On 
the  contrary,  fteel  cemented  with  abforbent  earths  is 
•  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  forged  iron. 

22.  Steel  is  further  purified  for  making  the  ni- 
ceft  kinds  of  inftruments,  fuch  as  lancets,  pen-knives, 
razors,  and  various  pieces,  for  the  belt  kind  of 
watches,  time-keepers,  or  chronometers,  and  aftrono 
mical  regulators.  This  purification  of  fteel  confifts 
in  melting  it  again  with  a  ftrong  but  regular  fire  in  a 
crucible,  the  better  to  free  it  from  the  heter.igeneous 
parts,  and  little  flaws  that  may  be  contained  in  it.  It 
is  then  called  cajl-jled  when  fufed  into  bars  :  which 
name,  however,  does  not  imply  that  tlie  pieces,  forin- 
llance  the  caft-fteel  razors,  have  been  really  caft  in  their 
prefent  fhape  ;  for  they  muft  be  forged  from  the  bar 
after  it  is  caft.  The  fufion  muft;  have  been  perfcft, 
fo  that  the  metallic  parts  be  rendered  uniform.  The 
metal  diminiflies  a  little  by  this  procefs,  for  a  bar  of 
common   fteel    36    inches   long,  will  afterwards   pro- 

'duce  another,  only  of  35,  if  properly  fufed  and  puri- 
:fied. 

23.  The  caft-fteel  will  not  bear  more  than  a  red 
lieat;  otherwife  it  runs  away,  like  fand  under  the 
hammer,  if  the  heat  is  puftied  to  the  welding  degree. 
Dr  Watfon  fays,  that  this  manufafture  of  caft-fteel 
was  introduced  at  Sheffield  only  about  40  years  ago 
by  one  Waller.  This  man  was  ftill  living  about  the 
year  1765;  he  dwelt  at  St  Bartholomew's  clofe,  and 
was  a  galloon-wire  drawer  by  trade.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  fniall  cylinders  of  good  fteel  to  flatten  the 
wire  for  lace-work  in  his  bufinefs,  whofe  defeift  pro- 
■ceeded  from  the  bad  texture  of  the  fteel,  fet  his  imagi- 
natign  on  the  enquiry  after  a  method  of  purifying  the 
metal  to  a  greater  perfeftion  ;  and  he  thought  that  a 
new  fufion  of  it  was  the  moft  likely  to  accompliih  his 
views.  After  fome  trials,  he  at  laft  fuceeeded ;  but  it 
was  foon  known  to  other,-,  who  got  the  advantages  for 
themftlves  ;  of  which  ill  fate  the  real  inventor  very  bit- 
terly complained  till  the  end  cvf  his  life.  His  own  name 
was  even  forgotten,  as  one  Huntfman  praftifed  this  art 
to  fuch  an  extent,  that  caft  fteel  was  known  tmder  his 
fole  name  afterwards. 

24.  But  befiire  this  difcovery  made  by  Waller  in 
England,  this  kind  of  fteel  was  made  already  In  Germa- 
ny, as  Watfon  aflerts;  and  from  thence  fome  fmall  quan- 
tities were  brought  to  England  at  a  confiderable  price. 
Since  that  time  this  branch  of  bufinefs  is  carried  on 
advantageoufly  at  Sheffitld  ;  for  the  manufaAures  there 
furnifh  a  great'  abundance  of  broken  tools  and  old  bits 
of  fteel,  at  a  penny  a  pound,  which,  after  fufion  and 
purification,  Icll  for  ro  or  12  times  as  much. 

25.  It  is  a  valuable  property  of  iron,  after  it  is 
reduced  into  the  ftate  of  fteel,  that  though  it  is  fufli- 
ciently  foft  when  hot,  or  when  graduall-y  cooled,  to  be 
formed  williout  difficulty  into  various  tools  and  utenTiIs; 
yet  it  may  be  afterwards  rendered  more  or  lefs  hard, 
even  to  an  extreme  degree,  by  fimply  plunging  it, 
when  red-hot,  into  cold  water.  This  is  called  tempering. 
'^^'he  hardnefs  produced  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
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fteel  is  hotter  and  the  water  colder.  Hence  arlfes  the 
fuperiority  of  this  metal  for  making  mechanic  inftru-  ' 
nients  or  tools,  by  which  all  other  metals,  and  even 
itfelf,  arc  filed,  drilled,  and  cut.  The  varioits  degrees 
of  hardnefs  given  to  iten,  depend  on  the  quantity  ^f 
ignition  it  poffeffes  at  the  moment  of  being  tempered, 
which  is  manifefted  by  the  fucctffion  of  colours,  exhi- 
bited on  the  furface  of  the  mttal,  in  the  progrefs  of  its 
receiving  the  inereafing  heat.  They  are  the  yellowifh- 
white,  yellow,  gold-colour,  purple,  violet,  and  deep- 
blue  ;  after  which,  the  complete  ignition  takes  place. 
They  proceed  from  a  kind  of  fcoritication  on  the  furface 
of  the  heated  metal. 

26.  A  bar  of  clean  white  fteel  may  be  made  to 
alFume  all  the  above  colours  at  once,  by  placing  one  end 
in  the  fire,  and  keeping  the  other  end  out,  which  is 
fuppofed  of  a  proper  length  to  remain  cold. 

27.  Thefe  colours  fervc  as  figns  to  direft  the  artift 
in  tempering  this  met^l.  For  though  ignited  fteel, 
fuddenly  quenched  in  very  cold  water,  proves  exceflive- 
ly  hard  and  brittle  ;  yet  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  re- 
quired degree  of  temper  by  heating  it  till  it  exhibits 
a  known  colour.  This  is  the  method  employed  in  this 
procefs  by  theartifts.  As  foon  as  the  piece  of  fteel  is 
completely  ignited,  they  plunge  it  in  a  very  cold  water.; 
and  as  foon  as  it  loofcs  its  fiery  appearance,  they  take 
it  out,  rub  it  quickly  with  a  file,  or  on  a  plate  covered 
with  fand,  that  it  may  have  a  white  furface.  The  heat, 
which  is  ftill  within  the  metal,  foon  begins  to  produce 
the  fucceffion  of  colours.  If  a  hard  temper  is  defired,  as 
foon  as  the  yellow  tinge  appears,  the  piece  is  dipped  a- 
gain,and  ftirred  about  in  the  cold  water.  If  the  purple 
appears  before  the  dipping  it,  the  temper  will  he  tit  for 
tools  employed  in  working  upon  metals ;  if  dipped 
while  blue,  it  will  be  proper  for  fprings,  and  for  o- 
ther  inftruments  fit  to  cut  all  forts  of  foft  fubft.Hnces  ; 
but  if  the  laft  pale  colour  be  waited  for,  the  fteel  will 
not  be  hard  at  all. 

28.  It  deferves  notice,  that  a  piece  of  iron  js  ren- 
dered confiderably  warm  by  hammering,  fo  as  even 
to  become  red  hot  But  after  the  iron  has  been  com- 
pletely hammered  once,  it  is  afierted  that  it  cannot  be 
rendered  again  red  hot  by  the  fame  operation,  becaufe 
no  further  compreffion  can  then  be  made.  Hard  fteel 
is  the  only  metal  that,  being  ftruck  llantwife  with  the 
fliarp  edge  of  a  flint,  or  of  another  hard  ftone,  produces 
fparks  of  fire. 

29.  Iron  is  often  manufaftttred  fo  as  to  be  i5"o 
times,  and  even  above  630  times,  more  valuable  than 
gold  On  weighing  fome  common  watch  pendu- 
lumfprings  at  Mr  Tho  Wright's,  watch-maker  to  the 
king,  fuch  as  are  fold  at  half  a  crown  by  the  London 
artifts  for  common  work,  ten  of  them  weighed  but 
one  fingie  grain.  Hence  one  pound  avoirdupois 
(r:  7000  gr.)  contains  ten  times  as  many  of  thefe 
Ipriugs  ;  which,  at  half  a  crown  apiece,  amount  to 
5^750  1.  Sterling.  The  troy  ounce  of  gold  fells  at  4  1. 
Sterling,  and  the  pound  f  =  5760  gr.)  at  48  1.  Ster- 
ling, which  gives  58,33  (or  58  1.  6s.  7d.)  for  each 
pound  avoirdupois  of  gold  :  and  of -courfc  -^-^^-zz  ijo. 
But  the  penriulumfpriiigs  of  the  bcft  kind  of  watches 
fell  at  half  a  guinea  each  ;  and  at  this  rate  the  above- 
mentioned  value  muft  be  increaftd  in  the  ratio  of  (. 
to  4.2  ;  viz.  of  half  a  crown  to  half  a  guinea  :  which 
will  amount  to  36,750!.  Sterling;  and  this  fum  divided 
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by  the  value  of  iliis  pound  of  gold,  gives  above  630  to 
"*  tliL-  quotient. 

Uinkr  tlie  article  Electp.icity,  wc  have  taken  no- 
tire  of  a  curious  experiment  of  burning  iron  in  dephlo- 
gillic3tej  air;  of  which  an  account  is  alfo  pivcn  under 
Aerology,  where  the  experiments  of  Dr  PrielUey 
arc  related.  In  the  lalt  number  of  the  Chemlc.il  An- 
nals we  find  the  fuhjefi  particiilaily  treated  of  by  M. 
Lavoiller.  "  The  btantifnl  experiment  of  Mr  Inpen- 
houfz  (fays  he)  is  now  well  known.  A  piece  of  very 
line  iron  wiie  is  turned  into  a  fpiral  form  ;  one  end  of  it 
is  fixed  in  a  bottle  cork  ;  to  the  other  a  piece  of  agaric 
is  fattened  ;  when  this  has  been  done,  a  bottle  is  tilled 
with  vital  air  ;  the  agaric  is  lighted,  and  it  is  then,  n- 
long  with  the  iron  wire,  quickly  introduced  into  the 
bottle,  which  is  (lopped  with  the  cork.  As  foon  as 
the  agaric  is  plunged  into  the  vital  air,  it  begins  to 
burn  with  a  dazzling  liijlit  ;  the  inflammation  is  com- 
municated to  the  iron,  which  alfo  burns,  throwing  off 
bright  fparks  that  f.i!l  to  the  bottom  of  tile  bottle  in 
round  globules-  Thefe  globules  become  black  as  thty 
cool,  and  prcferve  foine  remains  of  their  metallic  lullre. 
The  iron  thus  burnt  is  more  brittle  than  glais  itfelf ; 
it  powders  eafily  ;  is  attraftablc  by  the  magnet,  but 
lefs  fo  than  before  the  •peration." 

M.  Lavoilier,  in  order  to  obferve  more  fully  the 
changes  which  happened  to  the  metal  on  this  occafion, 
repeated  the  experiment  upon  a  fcale  confiderably  lar- 
ger. He  immerfed  chips  of  iron  turned  into  a  fpiral 
form  into  a  vefTel  filled  W'th  pure  air  which  contained 
about  12  quarts;  fixing  to  the  end  of  each  chip  a  fmall 
bit  of  agaric,  and  a  particle  of  phofphorus  weighing 
fcarce  tV^  "^  ••  gJ'ain.  Having  fet  fire  to  the  phof- 
phorus and  agsric,  the  iron  is  wholly  confumed  to  the 
very  laft  particle  with  a  bright  white  light  refembling 
liars  in  rockets.  The  heat  in  this  conibuflion  melts 
the  iron,  which  falls  down  in  globules  of  different  fizis. 
In  the  firft  inllant  of  the  combullion  there  is  a  flight 
dilatation  of  the  air;  but  this  is  fucceeded  by  a  very 
rapid  diminution  ;  and  when  the  quantity  of  iron  is 
fufiicient,  and  the  air  very  pure,  almoft  the  whole  gas 
is  abforbed.  Our  author  recommends  only  fmall  quan- 
tities of  iron  to  be  burnt  at  a  time  ;  becaufe  the  heat 
produced  by  its  combullion  is  fo  great,  that  the  glafs 
is  apt  to  fly.  A  dram,  or  a  dram  and  an  half,  is  fufii- 
cient for  ajar  holding  four  gallons,  which  ought  to  be 
very  ftrong  in  order  to  refill  the  weight  of  the  mercury 
with  which  it  is  to  be  filled.  The  increafe  of  weight 
in  the  iron,  by  being  burnt  in  this  manner,  is,  accord- 
ing to  cur  author,  about_35  per  cent.  It  is  then  in  a 
(late  of  ethiops,  anil  may  be  powdered  in  a  irortar. 
When  the  air  in  which  the  combullion  has  been  per- 
formed is  very  pure,  there  is  no  great  difference  be- 
twixt that  in  which  the  iron  has  been  burnt  and  the 
original  quantity,  excepting  only  a  fmall  mixture  (>f 
fixed  air  from  the  little  portion  of  charcoal  contained 
in  the  iron. 

In  this  work  alfo  we  find  fome  obfervatlons  on  the 
folubility  of  iron  in  pure  water  from  Crell's  Annals  for 
the  year  1788.  It  has  generally  been  fuppofed  that 
pure  water  is  incapable  of  diffolving  or  holding  iron  in 
folution  ;  but  the  faft  feems  now  to  be  eltabliflied  by 
the  following  experiment.  A  pound  of  frelh  dillilled 
water  was  poured  upon  two  ounces  of  iron-filings  into 
rarrow-iiecked  glafs  retort  ;  the  vcfTel  was  then  put 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 
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in  a  fand  heat,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  one  half;       ^^'p. 
after  which  the  mouth  was  lllghtly  flopped  with  a  cotk,       '*■"■'•:'• 
and  the  matter  left  to  digcfl  in  agtntle  heat.  On  open-  ^"^      " 
ing  the  vcflVl  it  was  found  that  the  water  had  become 
ftyptic,  and  had  a  ferruginous  talte  ;  whence  it  appear- 
ed that  part  of  the  nictal  was  difiblved.    Phlogifllcated 
alkali  had  no  efFed  upon  this  folution  until  a  ftvv  drop^ 
of  pure  diflilled  acetous  acid  were  added,  when  a  littK; 
Prufliin  blue  fell  to   the  bottom.      Soon  after  making 
this  experiment,  our  author  met  with  a  natural  mineral 
water    which    contained   iron    in    folution,    tiiough   it 
would  not  precipitate  any  thing  until  a  fev/  drops  of 
acid  were  added.     This  folubility  of  iron  in  pure  water 
has  been  alio  taken  notice  of  byM.  Landrlani  and  M. 
Monnet.  j. 

Iron  is  eafily  calcinable  by  fire,  and  is  foluble  in  alpfow  to 
the  acids,  even  that  of  fixed  air.  Dy  expofure  to  theP'''^'^[^* 
atmofphere  it  is  attacked  by  the  pure  part  of  the  fur- r"i",ng."" 
rounding  fluid,  which  thus  becomes  converted  into  fix- 
ed air,  the  metal  in  the  mean  time  being  changed  into 
a  yellowifh  brown  powder  called  nij}.  Common  iron 
is  much  more  fubjeit  to  ruft  than  ftecl  ;  and  this  facility 
of  calcination  renders  it  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  Jifcover  fome  effctiual  method  of  preventing  it  from 
taking  place.  Various  compofitions  have  been  recoin- 
mended,  but  none  have  been  found  more  efFeftual  than 
common  oil.  As  the  ufe  of  this,  however,  muft  be 
on  many  occafions  troublefnme  and  di (agreeable,  a  flill 
more  commodious  method  has  been  fallen  upon.  It  is 
known  that  the  metal,  after  having  undergone  that 
kind  of  calcination  In  which  it  combines  with  the  bafe 
of  dephlogi'licated  air,  or  begins  to  combine  with  it,  is 
not  tubjctt  to  mil.  By  giving  it  a  coating  of  this  kind, 
therefore,  it  is  efl'eclually  prcferved  fr.^m  any  afticn  of 
the  air;  and  this  is  done  by  heating  it  till  it  afTumes  a 
blue  colour,  which  indicates  a  partial  calcination  on 
the  outfide  :  and  thus  utenfiis  are  made  capable  of  br- 
ing preferved  from  mil  for  a  long  time  ;  though  even 
thefe,  when  expofed  wet,  or  even  a  long  time  to  tiie 
atmofphere,  will  be  covered  with  mil  and  decay  like 
others.  For  the  chemical  properties  of  iron,  fee  Che- 
mistry ;  for  its  eleiftrical  and  magnetical  ones,  fee  E- 
LECTRiciTY  and  Magnetism. 

Ikon-Mi/iiUs,  and  fpots  of  ink  in  linen,  may  be  ta- 
ken out  by  dipping  the  ilained  part  in  water,  fprinkling 
it  with  a  little  of  the  powdered  efiential  fait  of  wood- 
forrel,  then  rubbing  on  a  pewter  plate,  and  vvafhiiig  tlie 
fpot  out  with  warm  water. 

IitoN-iici,  in  the  fea-language,  is  faid  of  a  (hip  or 
boat,  when  her  bolts  or  nails  are  fo  eaten  with  ruft,  ai.d 
fo  wcrn  away,  that  they  occafion  hollows  in  the  planks, 
whereby  the  vefl'cl  is  rendered  kaky. 

InoN-Wood,  in  botany.     See  the  article  Sideroxy- 

LUM. 

Incv-Wcri,  in  botany.     See  the  article  SiDCRiris. 

IRONY,  in  rhetoric,  is  when  a  perfon  fpcaks  con- 
trary to  his  thoughts,  in  order  to  add  force  to  his  dif- 
coiirfe  ;  whence  Quintilian  calls  it  tliverfJorjuium. 

Thus,  when  a  notorious  villain  is  fcornfully  compli- 
mented  with  the  titles  of  a  very  honed  and  excellent 
perfon;  the  character  of  the  perfon  commended,  the  air 
of  contempt  that  appears  in  the  fpeaker,  and  the  exor- 
bitancy of  the  commendations,  fufiiciently  difcoVer  the 
diffimulation  of  irony. 

Ironical  exhortation  is  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  trope; 
Y  y  .  which. 
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IroquoU    which,  after  having  (et  the  inconveniences  of  a  thing 

I'. .      in  the  cleared  light,  concludes   w;th  a  feigned  encou- 

^Il^^^!\_^' ragement  to  purfue  it.     Such  is  that  of  Horace,  when, 

'         having  beautifully  defcribed  the  noife  and  tumults  of 

Rome,  he  adds  ironically, 

"  Gil  tiow.  and  ftu.ly  tuneful  verTe  at  Rome  1" 

IROQUOIS,  the  name  of  five  nations  in  North 
America,  in  alliance  with  the  Britifh  colonies.  They 
are  bounded  by  Canada  on  the  north,  by  the  Britilh 
plantations  of  New  York  and  Pennfylvania  on  the  eall 
and  fouth,  and  by  the  lake  Ontario  on  the  weft. 

IRRADIATION,  the  aa  of  emitting  fubtile  efflu- 
via, like  the  rays  of  the  fun,  every  way.  See  Efflu- 
via. 

IRREGUL.AR,  fomethlng  that  deviates  from  the 
common  forms  or  rules  :  thus,  we  fay  an  irregular  for- 
tification, an  irregular  building,  an  irregular  figure, 
&c. 

Irregular,  in  e^rammar,  fuch  inflexions  of  words 
as  vary  from  the  j;eneral  rules ;  thus  we  fay,  irregular 
nouns,  irregular  verb<!,  &c. 

The  diiliiiftion  of  irregular  nouns,  according  to  Mr 
Ruddiman,  is  into  three  kinds,  viz.  variable,  defective, 
and  abundant  ;  and  that  of  irregular  verbs  into  anoma- 
lous, defeftive,  and  abundant. 

IRRITABILITY,  in  anatomy  and  medicine,  a 
term  firft  invented  by  Gliflfon,  and  adopted  by  Dr  Hal- 
ler  to  denote  an  eflentlal  property  of  all  animal  bodies; 
and  which,  he  fays,  exKls  independently  of  and  in 
eontradiftinflion  to  fenfibility.  This  ingenious  author 
calls  that  part  of  the  human  body  Irritalley  which  be- 
comes fhoiter  upon  bein>;  touched  ;  very  irritable,  if  it 
contrafts  upon  a  flight  touch  ;  and  the  contrary,  it  by 
a  violent  touch  it  contrafts  but  little.  He  calls  that  a 
fcnfible  part  of  the  human  body,  which  upon  being 
touched  Iranfmits  the  impreflion  of  it  to  the  foul;  and 
in  brutes,  he  calls  thofe  parts  fenfible,  the  irritation  of 
which  occafions  evident  figns  of  pain  and  difquiet  in 
the  animal.  On  the  contrary,  he  calls  that  infenfible, 
which  being  burnt,  tore,  pricked,  or  cut  till  it  is  quite 
deftroyed,  occafions  no  fign  of  pain  nor  convulfion,  nor 
any  fort  of  change  in  the  fituation  of  the  body.  From 
the  refult  of  many  cruel  experiments  he  concludes,  that 
the  epidermis  is  infenfible ;  that  the  /l<in  is  fenfible  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  that 
the  fat  and  cellular  membrane  are  infenfible;  andthemuf- 
cular  flelh  fcnfible,  the  fenfibility  of  which  he  afcribes  ra- 
ther to  the  nerves  than  to  the  flcfh  itfelf.  The  tendons,  he 
fays,  having  no  nerves  diflributed  to  them,  are  infenfible. 
The  ligaments  and  capfulae  of  the  articulations  are  alfo 
concluded  to  be  infenfible  ;  whence  Dr  Haller  infers, 
that  the  fliarp  pains  of  the  gout  are  not  feated  in  the 
tapfuls  of  the  joint,  but  in  the  ilcin,  and  in  the  nerves 
which  creep  upon  its  external  furface.  The  bones  are  all 
infenfible,  fays  Dr  Haller,  except  the  teeth  ;  and  like- 
wife  the  marrow.  Under  his  experiments  the  perio- 
ileum  and  pericranium,  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  appear- 
ed infenfible  ;  and  he  infers,  that  the  fenfibility  of  the 
nerves  is  owing  to  the  medulh,  and  not  to  the  mem- 
branes. The  arteries  and  veins  are  held  fufceptible  of 
little  or  no  fenfation,  except  the  carotid,  the  lingual, 
temporal,  pliaryngal,  labial,  thyroidal,  and  the  aorta 
pear  the  heart  ;  the  feuGbility  of  which  is  afcribej  to 
the  nerves  that  accompany  them.  Senfibility  is  allowed 
to  the  internal  membranes  of  the  ftomach,  intefiines, 
bladder}  ureters,  vagipa,  and  womb,    on  account  of 
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their  being  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  ikin  :   the  heart  Irritahil 
is  alfo  admitted   to  be   fenfible :  but  the  lungs,  liver,  '""g»t 
fpleen,  and  kidneys,  are  polfefled  of  a  very  imperfedt,         "" 
if  any,  fenfation.     The  glands,  having  few  nerves,  are 
endowed  with  only  an  obtufe  fenfation.      Some  fenfibi- 
lity is  allowed  to  the  tunica  choroidis  and  the  iris,  tho' 
in  a  lefs  degree  than  the  retina  ;  but  none  to  the  cor- 
nea. Dr  Haller  concludes,   in  general,  that  the  nerves 
alone  are  fenfible  of  themfelves  ;   and  that,    in  propor- 
tion to  the  n\imber  of  nerves  apparently  diftributed  to 
particular  parts,  fuch  parts  poffcfs  a  greater  or  lefs  de- 
gree of  fenfibility. 

Irritability,  he  fays,  is  fo  different  from  fenfibility, 
that  the  molt  irritable  pans  are  not  at  all  fenfible,  and 
vice  verfn.  He  alleges  fadls  to  prove  this  pofition,  and 
alfo  to  demonllrate,  that  irritability  does  not  depend 
upon  the  nerves,  which  are  not  irrltoble,  but  upon  the 
original  formation  of  the  parts  v/hlch  are  fufceptible  of 
it.  Irritability,  he  fays,  is  not  proportioned  to  fenfi- 
bility ;  in  proof  of  which,  he  obferves,  that  the  inte- 
ftines,  though  rather  lefs  fenfible  than  the  llomach, 
are  more  irritable  ;  and  that  the  heart  is  very  irri- 
table, though  it  has  but  a  fmall  degree  ot  fenfation. 

Irrirability,  according  to  Dr  Haller,  is  the  diftin- 
gnilhing  charafterillic  between  the  mufcular  and  cellu- 
lar fibres  ;  whence  he  determines  the  ligaments,  perio- 
fteum,  meninges  of  the  brain,  and  all  the  membranes 
compofed  of  the  cellular  fubftance,  to  be  void  of  irrita- 
bility. The  tendons  are  unirritable  ;  and  though  he 
does  not  abfolutely  deny  irritability  to  the  arteiies,  yet 
his  experiments  on  the  aorta  pi  educed  no  contraftion. 
The  veins  and  excretory  du6ls  are  in  a  fmall  degree 
irritable,  and  the  gall  bladder,  the  duftus  choledochus, 
the  ureters  and  urethra,  are  only  affeifled  by  a  very 
acrid  corrofive  ;  but  the  laileal  veffels  are  confiderably 
irritable.  The  glands  and  mucous  finnfes,  the  uterus 
in  quadrupeds,  the  human  matrix,  and  the  genitals,  are 
all  irritable  ;  as  are  alfo  the  mufcles,  particularly  the 
diaphragm.  The  ccfophagus,  llomach,  and  inteilines, 
are  irritable  :  but  of  all  the  animal  organs  the  heart  is 
endued  with  the  greateft  irritability.  In  general,  there 
is  nothing  irritable  In  the  animal  body  but  the  mufcular 
fibres  ;  and  the  vital  parts  are  the  moll  irritable.  This 
power  of  motion,  arifing  from  irritations,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  different  from  all  other  properties  of  bodies,  and 
probably  refides  in  the  glutinous  mucus  of  the  mufcular 
fibres,  altogether  independent  of  the  influence  of  the 
foul.  The  irritability  of  the  mufcles  is  faid  to  be  de- 
ftroyed by  drying  of  the  fibres,  congealing  of  the  fat, 
and  more  cfpecially  by  the  ufif  of  opiu.Ti  In  living  ani- 
mals. The  phyfiological  fyllem,  of  which  an  abilradt 
has  been  now  given,  has  been  adopted  and  confirmed 
by  CailcU  and  Zimmermann,  and  alio  by  Dr  Brock- 
hlby,  who  fuggefis,  that  irritability,  as  dillingulflied 
from  fenfibility,  may  depend  upon  a  feries  of  nerves  dif- 
ferent from  fuch  as  ferve  either  for  voluntary  motion  or 
feiifation.  This  doAiine,  however,  has  been  contro- 
verted by  M-  le  Cat,  and  particularly  by  Dr  Whytt 
in  his  Phyfiological  Elfays.  See  alfo  Anatomy, 
n°  86,  etfiq.   and  n"  136. 

IRROGA  riO,  a  law  term  amongll  the  Romans,  fig- 
nlfying  the  Inflrument  in  which  were  put  down  the  pu- 
nlfliments  which  the  law  provided  againit  fuch  offences 
as  any  perfon  was  accufed  of  by  a  magUlrate  before 
the  people.  Thtfe  puniihments  were  firft  proclaimed 
viva  voce  by  the  accufer,  and  this  was  calkd  In^ul/tita  ,• 

The 
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srgoTlie  fame,  being  immediately  after  exprefTed  in  wri- 
ting, took  the  name  oiRogatio,  in  refptdt  of  the  people, 
,  who  were  to  be  confuhed  or  adied  about  it,  and  was 
called  Irrogatio  in  refpeA  of  the  criminal,  as  it  import- 
ed the  mulft  or  punifhment  affigned  him  by  the  ac- 
cufcr. 

IRROMANGO,  or  Erramongo,  one  of  the  New 
Hcbiidts  iflands,  is  about  24  or  25  leagues  in  circuit  ; 
the  middle  of  it  lies  in  E.  Long.  1 6g.  1 9.  S.  Lat.  18. 
54.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  middle  fize,  and  have 
a  good  Ibape  and  tolerable  features.  Their  colour  is 
very  dark;  and  they  paint  their  faces,  fome  with  black, 
and  others  with  red  pigment :  their  hair  is  curly  and 
crifp,  and  fomewhat  woolly.  Few  women  v/ere  feen, 
and  thcfe  very  ugly  :  they  wore  a  petticoat  made  of 
the  leaves  of  fome  plant.  The  men  were  quite  naked, 
excepting  a  belt  tied  about  the  waift,  and  a  piece  of 
cloth,  or  a  leaf,  ufcd  for  a  wrapper.  No  canoes  were 
fcen  in  any  part  of  the  i^nd.  They  live  in  houfes 
covered  with  thatch  ;  and  their  plantations  are  laid  out 
by  line,  and  fenced  round.  An  unlucky  fcuffle  be- 
tween the  Britifli  failors  and  thefe  people,  in  which 
four  of  the  latter  were  defperately  wounded,  prevented 
captain  Cook  from  being  able  to  give  any  particular 
information  concerning  the  produce.  Sec.  of  this  ifland. 

IRTJS,  a  large  river  of  Afia,  in  Siberia,  which 
tifes  among  the  hills  of  the  country  of  the  Kalmucks, 
and,  running  noith  eaft,  falls  into  the  Oby  near  To- 
bolik.  It  abounds  with  iifli,  particularly  llurgeon, 
and  delicate  falmon. 

IRVINE, afea  port  and  parliamenttownof  Scotland, 
in  the  bailiewick  of  Cunningham;  fe;.ted  at  the  mouth 
of  a  liver  of  the  fame  name  on  the  frith  of  Clyde,  in 
W,  Long.  2.  55.  N.  Lat.  55.  36.  This  port  had  for- 
merly fevtral  bulFts  in  the  herring- filhery.  At  prefent 
that  branch  is  given  up;  but  the  inhabitants  Itill  em- 
ploy a  number  of  brigs  in  the  coal-trade  to  Ireland. 
Irvine  liad  a  vifcount's  title,  now  extinil. 

ISAAC,  the  Jcwifh  patriarch,  and  example  of  fi- 
lial obedience,  died  1716  B.  C.  aged  iSo. 

ISiEUS,  a  Greek  orator,  born  at  Colchis,  in  Sy- 
ila,  was  the  difciple  of  Lyiias,  and  the  malter  of  De- 
molihcnes ;  3nd  taught  eloquence  at  Athens,  about 
344  years  B.  C.  Sixty  four  orations  are  attributed 
to  him  ;  but  he  compofed  no  more  than  jo,  of  which 
only  10  are  now  remaining.  He  took  Lyllas  for  his 
mi.'di-l,  and  fo  well  imitated  his  flyle  and  elegance, 
that  we  might  eafily  confound  the  one  with  the  other, 
were  it  not  'or  the  figuies  which  Ifieus  firft  inttoduced 
into  frequent  ufe-  He  was  alfo  the  lirll  who  applied 
eloquence  to  politics,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his 
difciple  Demoilhcnes. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Ilajus,  ano- 
ther celebrated  orator,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Pliny  the  Younger,  about  the  year  97. 

ISAIAH,  or  the  Pnphefy  of  Isaiah,  a  canonical 
bc(;k  of  the  Old  Ttflamtnt.  Ifaiah  is  the  firil  of  the 
four  greater  prophets;  the  other  three  being  Jeremiah, 
Ezekicl,  and  Daniel.  This  prophet  was  of  royal 
blood,  his  father  Amos  being  brother  to  Azariah  king 
of  Judah.  The  five  fiift  chapters  of  his  prophecy  re- 
late to  the  reign  of  L^zziah  ;  the  vifion  in  the  fixth 
chapter  happened  in  the  time  of  Jotham  :  the  next 
chapters,  to  the  fifteenth,  include  liis  prophecies  un- 
der the  reign  of  Ahaz  ;  and  thofe  that  were  made  un- 
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der  the  reigns  of  Hezekiah  and  Manaffeh,  are  related 
in  the  next  chapters  to  the  end.  Ifaiah  foretold  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon 
by  Cyrus,  one  hundred  years  before  it  came  to  pafs. 
But  the  moil  remarkable  of  his  predidii)n3  are  thofe 
concerning  the  Melliah,  which  defcribe  not  only  his 
defcent,  but  all  the  remarkable  circumftances  of  his  life 
and  death.  The  llyle  of  this  prophet  is  noble,  ner- 
vous, fublime,  and  florid,  which  he  acquired  by  con- 
verfe  with  men  of  the  great*  il  abilities  and  elocution  : 
Grotius  calls  him  the  Demollhenes  of  the  Hebrews. 
However,  the  profoundnefs  of  his  thoughts,  the  lofti- 
nefs  of  his  expreffions,  and  the  extent  of  his  prophecy, 
render  him  one  of  the  mod  difficult  of  all  the  pro- 
phets ;  and  the  commentaries  that  have  been  hitherto 
written  on  his  prophecy  fall  Ihort  of  a  full  explication 
of  it.  Billiop  Lowth's  new  trandation,  &c.  publidied 
in  1778,  throws  confidcrable  light  on  the  compofition 
and  meaning  of  Ifaiah. 

ISATIS,  WOAD  :  A  genus  of  the  filiquofa  order, 
belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  the 
S'tliquofa.  The  filiqua  is  lanceolated,  unilocular,  mo- 
nofpermous,  bivalvcd,  and  deciduous  ;  the  valves  navi- 
cular or  canoc-fhaped.  There  are  four  fptcies  ;  but 
the  only  one  worthy  of  notice  is  the  tinctoria,  or  com- 
mon woad,  which  is  cultivated  in  feveral  parts  of  Bri- 
tain for  the  purpofes  of  dyeing  ;  being  ufed  as  a  foun- 
dation for  many  of  the  dark  colours.  See  Colour-- 
Making,  n°  37  ;  and  Woad. 

The  plant  is  biennial  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  of  an  ob- 
long oval  figure,  and  pretty  thick  confidence,  ending 
in  obtufe  roundidi  points;  they  are  entire  on  their  edges, 
and  of  a  lucid  green.  The  Halks  rife  four  feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  branches,  garnidied  with  arrow- 
(haped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  llalks  ;  the  branches 
are  terminated  by  fmail  yellow  flov-fcrs,  in  very  clofe 
clufters,  which  are  compofed  of  four  fmall  petals, 
placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by  pods 
Ihaped  like  a  bird's  tongue,  which,  when  ripe,  turn 
black,  and  open  with  two  valves,  having  one  cell,  in 
which  is  fituated  a  fiiigle  feed. 

This  fort  is  fown  upon  fredi  land  which  is  in  good 
hrart,  for  which  the  cultivators  of  woad  pay  a  large 
rent.  They  generally  choofc  to  have  their  lands  fituated 
neai  great  towns,  where  there  is  plenty  of  drclfing  ; 
but  they  never  flay  long  on  the  fame  I'pot :  for  the 
bed  ground  will  not  admit  of  being  fo*n  with  woad 
more  than  twice  ;  and  if  it  Is  oftener  repeated,  the 
crop  feldom  pays  the  charges  of  culture,  &c.  Thofe 
who  cultivate  this  commodity  have  gangs  of  people 
who  have  been  bred  to  the  employment;  fo  that  whole 
families  travel  about  from  place  to  place  wherever 
their  principal  fixes  on  land  for  the  purpofe.  As  the 
goodnefs  of  woad  confids  in  the  fize  and  fatnefs  or 
thicknefs  of  the  leaves,  the  only  method  to  obtain  this, 
is  by  fowing  the  feed  upon  ground  at  a  proper  feafon, 
and  allowing  the  plants  proper  room  to  grow ;  as  alfo 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  which,  if  pctmitted  to 
grow,  v/illrob  the  plants  of  their  nourifliment.  After 
having  made  choice  of  3  proper  fpot  of  land,  which 
diould  not  be  too  light  and  fandy,  nor  over  diff  and 
moid,  but  rather  a  gentle  hazel  loam,  whofe  parts 
will  eafily  feparate,  the  next  is  to  plough  this  up  jufl 
before  winter,  laying  it  in  narrow  high  ridges,  that 
y  y  2  the 
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Hatls.  the  frod  may  penetrate  throug-h  the  ridges  to  mellow 
"~"v~~'  and  foften  the  clods;  then  in  the  fprinic  plough  it 
again  croffwife,  laying  it  again  in  narrow  ridges. 
After  it  has  lain  for  fomc  time  in  this  manner,  and  the 
weeds  hegiu  to  grow,  it  fnould  be  well  harrowed  to 
deftroy  them:  this  fliould  be  repeated  twice  while  the 
weeds  are  young  ;  and,  if  there  are  any  roots  of  large 
perennial  weeds,  they  mull  be  harrowed  out,  and  car- 
ried off  the  gtound.  In  June  the  ground  fhould  he  a 
third  time  ploughed,  whta  the  furrows  fhould  be  nar- 
row, and  the  ground  llirred  as  deep  as  the  plough 
will  n"o>  th-it  t'l*'  parts  may  be  as  well  feparated  as 
poflible;  and  when  the  weeds  appear  again,  the  ground 
fliould  be  well  harrowed  to  deftroy  thtm.  Toward 
the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Augufl,  it  fhould 
be  ploi/^hed  the  laft  time,  when  the  land  (liould  be 
laid  fmcolh  ;  and  when  there  is  a  profpeft  of  fliowers, 
the  ground  mull  be  harrowed  to  receive  the  feeds, 
which  (hould  be  fown  in  rows  with  the  drill- plough, 
or  in  broad-caft  after  the  common  method  ;  but  it  will 
be  proper  to  deep  the  feeds  one  night  in  water  before 
they  are  fown,  which  will  prepare  them  for  vegeta- 
tion :  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  drills,  they  will  be  co- 
vered with  an  inftrument  fixed  to  the  plough  for  that 
puipofe,  but  thofe  which  are  fown  broadcaft  in  the 
•eommnn  way  muft  be  well  harrowed  in.  If  the  feeds 
are  good,  and  the  fcafon  favourable,  the  plants  will 
aopear  in  a  fortnight,  and  in  a  month  or  five  weeks 
w)ll  be  fit  to  hoe  ;  for  the  fooner  this  is  performed 
when  the  plants  are  diftinguifhable,  the  better  they 
will  thrive,  and  the  weeds  being  then  young  will  be 
foon  deltroyed.  The  method  of  hoeing  thtfe  plants 
is  the  fame  as  for  turnips  :  with  this  diflerence  only, 
that  thefe  plants  need  not  be  thinned  fo  much  ;  for  at 
the  lirft  hoeing,  if  they  are  feparated  to  the  diilance 
of  four  inches,  and  at  the  lalt  to  fix  inches,  it  will  be 
fpace  enough  for  the  growth  of  the  plants;  and  if  this 
is  carefully  performed,  and  in  dry  weather,  moft  of  the 
weeds  will  be  dcllroyed  :  but  a»  fome  of  them  may 
efcape  in  this  operation,  and  young  weeds  will  rife, 
fo  the  ground  fiiould  be  a  fccond  time  hoed  in  the 
beginning  of  Oilober,  always  choofing  a  dry  time  for 
this  work  ;  at  this  fecond  operation,  the  plants  Ihould 
be  fingled  out  to  the  diilance  they  are  to  remain. 
After  this,  if  caitfully  performed,  the  ground  will  be 
clean  from  weeds  till  the  fpring,  when  young  weeds 
will  come  up  :  therefore  about  the  middle  of  March 
will  be  a  good  time  to  hoe  the  ground  again  ;  for 
while  the  weeds  are  young,  it  may  be  petformed  in 
lefs  than  half  the  time  it  would  require  if  the  weeds 
were  permitted  to  grow  large,  and  the  fun  and  wind 
will  much  fooner  kill  them  :  this  hoeing  will  alfo  llir 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  greatly  promote  the 
growth  of  the  plants  ;  if  this  is  performed  in  dry 
weather,  the  ground  will  be  clean  till  the  firll  crop  of 
woad  is  gathered,  after  which  it  mult  be  again  well 
cleaned  ;  if  this  is  carefidly  repeated  after  the  gather- 
ing each  crop,  the  land  will  always  lie  clean,  and  the 
plants  will  thrive  the  belter.  The  cxpence  of  the  firll 
lioeing  will  be  about  fix  {hillings /iw  acre,  and  for  the 
after  hoeings  half  that  price  will  be  fuflicient,  pro- 
vided they  aie  performed  when  the  weeds  are  young, 
for  if  they  are  fuffered  to  grow  large,  it  will  require 
ijiore  labour,  nor  can  it  be  lo  well  performed. 

If  the  land,  in  which  this  feed  is  fown,  fliould  have 
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been  in  culture  before  for  other  crops,  fo  not  in  good 
heart,  it  will  require  dreffing  before  it  is  fown,  in 
which  cafe  rotten  liable- dung  is  preferable  to  any  other; 
but  this  fhould  not  be  laid  on  till  the  lall  ploughing, 
jail  before  the  feeds  are  fown,  and  not  fpread  till  the 
land  is  ploughed,  that  the  fun  may  not  exhale  the 
goodnefs  of  it,  which  in  fummer  is  foon  loft  when 
fpread  on  the  ground.  The  quantity  Ihould  not  be 
lefs  than  20  loads  to  each  acre,  which  will  keep  the 
ground  in  heart  till  the  crop  of  woad  is  fpent. 

The  time  for  gathering  of  the  crop  is  according  to 
the  feafon  :  but  it  lliould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 
leaves  are  fully  grown,  while  they  are  petfeiStly  green  ; 
for  when  they  begin  to  change  pale,  great  part  of 
their  goodnefs  is  over,  for  the  quantity  will  be  lefsj 
and  the  quality  gieally  diminilhed. 

If  the  land  is  good,  and  the  crop  well  hufbinded, 
it  will  produce  three  or  four  gatherings  ;  but  t-he  two 
firll  are  the  bell.  Thele  «:e  commonly  mixed  toge- 
ther in  the  manufafturing  of  it  :  but  the  after  crops 
are  always  kept  feparate  ;  for  if  thefe  are  mixed  with 
the  other,  the  whole  will  be  of  little  value.  The  two 
firll  crops  will  fell  from  25  1.  to  30!.  a  ton  ;  but  the 
latter  will  not  bring  more  than  7  1.  or  8  I.  and  fomelimes 
not  fo  much.  An  aci-e  of  laud  will  produce  a  ton  of 
wo-ad,  and  in  good  feafons  near  a  ton  and  an  half. 

When  the  planters  intend  to  favc  the  feeds,  they 
cut  three  crops  of  the  leaves,  and  then  let  the  plants 
(land  till  the  next  year  for  feed;  but  if  only  one  crop 
is  cut,  and  that  only  of  the  outer  leaves,  letting  all 
the  middle  leaves  Hand  to  nounlh  the  Italks,  the  plants 
will  groiv  llronger,  and  produce  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  feeds. 

Thefe  feeds  are  often  kept  two  years,  but  it  is  al- 
ways bell  to  fow  new  feeds  when  they  can  he  obtained. 
The  feeds  ripen  in  Augull  ;  and  when  the  pods  turn  to 
a  dark  colour,  the  feeds  (hould  be  gathered.  It  is  belt 
done  by  reaping  the  ftalks  in  the  fame  manner  as  wheat, 
fpreading  the  llalks  in  rows  upon  the  ground  :  and  in 
four  or  five  days  the  feeds  will  be  fit  to  thielh  out, 
provided  the  weather  is  dry  ;  for  if  it  lies  long,  the 
pods  will  open  and  let  out  the  feeds. 

There  are  fome  of  the  woad  planters  who  feed 
down  the  leaves  in  winter  with  Iheep  ;  which  is  a  very 
bad  method  :  for  all  plants  which  are  to  rem.ain  for  a 
future  crop  Ihould  never  be  eaten  by  cattle,  for  that 
greatly  weakens  the  plants  ;  therefore  thofc  who  cat 
down  their  wheat  in  winter  with  llieep  are  equally 
blameable. 

I  SATIS,  in  zoology,  a  fynonyme  of  the  canis  lagopus. 
See  Canis. 

IS  AURA,  or  IsAURUS  (anc.  geog. ),  a  ftrong  city 
at  mount  Taurus,  in  Ifauria,  twice  demolilhed  ;  firll 
by  Perdiccas,  or  rather  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  thro' 
defpair,  dellroyed  themfelves  by  fire,  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  again  by  Servihus,  who 
thence  took  the  furname  Ifauncus.  Straba  fays  there 
were  two  Ifauras,  the  old  and  the  new,  but  fo  near 
that  other  writers  took  them  but  for  one. 

I S  AU  RI A ,  a  country  to  ueh  ing  Pamphyliaand  Cillcia 
on  the  north,  rugged  and  mountainous,  fituated  almod 
in  mount  Taurus,  and  taking  its  name  from  Ifaura; 
according  to  fome,  extending  to  the  Mediterranean 
by  a  narrow  flip.  Stephanos,  Ptolemy,  and  Zofimus, 
make  no  mention  of  places  on  the  fea  ;  though  Pliny 
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jurica  does,  n8  alfo  Stralio  ;  but  doubtful,  whether  they  sre 
places  in  Ifauria  Proper,  or  in  Pamphyli*,  or  in  Ci- 
^  litia. 

IS  AURIGA,  a  pr.it  of  Lycaonia, bordering  on  mount 
Tail!  us. 

ISCA  DuMNioRUM  (anc.  geop.);  atown  in  Biltain. 
Now  E.xeter,  capital  o)  Devoiifhirc.  W.  Lonir.  3° 
40',  Lat.  5 J  44.  Called  Lacr-Jjh  in  Britilh,  (Cam- 
den.) 

I'lCA  SiLVRUM  (anc.  geog. ) ;  the  flatioii  of  tlie  Le- 
gio  11.  Augiirta,  in  Britain.  Now  Caen'tun,  a  town 
of  Monmoutlifliire,  on  the  Uflve. 

ISCH  ALIS,  or  IscALis  (anc.gcog.);  a  town  of  the 
Btlgre  in  Britain.  Now  Ilchejkr,  in  tjomerfetfhire,  on 
the  river  III. 

ISCHjEMUiVT,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monoecia 
orcUr,  belonging  to  the  poIyjTaniia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  metliod  ranking  under  the  4th  order, 
Gramma.  The  calyx  of  the  hermaphrodite  is  a  biflorous 
glume  ;  the  corolla  bivalved  ;  there  are  three  llamina, 
two  (tyles,  and  one  feed.  The  calyx  and  corolla  of 
the  m;ilc  as  in  the  former  with  tlnee  llamina. 

ISCHIUM,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis.      See  Anat'imv,  n=4i. 

ISCIIIA,  an  ifland  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  lying  on  the 
coalt  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  from  which  it  is  three 
miles  diltant.  It  is  full  of  agreeable  valleys,  which 
produce  excellent  fruits.  It  hath  alfo  mountains  on 
which  grow  vines  cf  an  excellent  kind  :  likewife 
fountains,  rivulets,  and  fine  gardens. 

IscHf.t,  a  town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  an  ifland  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  bifliop's  fee  and  a  ftrong  foit. 
Both  the  city  and  fortrefs  iland  upon  a  rock,  which  is 
joined  to  the  illjnd  by  a  llrong  bridge  ;  the  rock  is 
about  feven  furlongs  in  circumference.  The  city  is 
like  a  pyramid  of  lioufes  piled  upon  one  another, 
which  makes  a  very  fingular  and  ftriking  appeaiat.ce. 
At  the  end  of  the  bridge  next  the  city  are  iron  gates, 
which  open  into  a  fabterraneous  paffage,  through 
which  they  enter  the  city.  They  are  always  guarded 
by  foldiers  who  are  natives  of  the  ifland.     E.  Long. 


13.  C5.  N.  Lat.  40.  50. 

ISCHURIA,  "^x'f'^  (fjrmed  from  •■^x"  "  I  ftop," 
and  "?»»  ''  urine,"  in  phyfic),  a  difeafe  conlilling  in  an 
entire  fupprcflion  of  urine.      See  Medicine  Index. 

It  is  occafioned  by  any  thing  which  may  obliruft  the 
palfages  of  the  reins,  ureters,  or  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, as  fand,  ftone,  mucus,  fee.  It  may  alfo  arife 
from  an  obftruction  of  the  nerves  which  pafs  to  the 
reins  or  bladder,  as  we  fee  it  does  in  a  palfy  of  the 
parts  below  the  diaphragm.  The  too  great  dillenfion 
of  the  bladder  may  alfo  produce  the  fame  effeft  :  for 
the  fibres  being  much  lengthened,  and  confequently 
condenfed,  the  fpirits  neccifary  for  their  contraftion 
cannot  get  admittance  ;  whence  it  is  that  perfons  who 
have  retained  their  urine  a  long  time,  find  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  difcharging  it. 

ISELASTICS,  a  kind  of  games,  or  conibats,  ce- 
lebrated in  Greece  and  Afia,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors. 

The  victor  at  thefe  games  had  very  confiderable 
privileges  conferred  on  him,  after  the  example  of  Au- 
guftus  and  the  Athenians,  who  did  the  like  to  con- 
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querors  at  the  Olympic,  I'ythian,  and  Illlimian  games. 
They  were  crowned  on  the  fpat  immediately  after  their 
vidory,  had  penfions  allowed  them,  were  furniflicd 
with  provifions  at  the  public  cod,  and  were  carried  in 
triumph  to  their  country. 

ISENACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  from  whence  one  of  the  Saxon 
princes  takes  the  title  of  (/«/f.  There  are  iron  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood.  E.  Long.  9.  17.  N.  Lat. 
51.0. 

ISENARTS,  or  EisENARTS,  a  confiderable  town 
of  Germany  in  Aullria  and  in  Styria;  famous  for  its 
iron  mines.      E.  Long.  15.  25.  N.  Lat.  46.  56. 

ISENBURG,  a  large  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  a  co-.ity  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  handfome 
callle,  fealed  on  the  river  Seine,  in  E.  Long.  7.  14. 
N.  Lat.  50.  28.  The  county  belongs  to  the  eleftor 
of  Treves. 

ISENGHEIN,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Nether- 
lands, with  the  title  of  a  prinapality,  feated  on  tlie 
river  Mandeva,  in  E.  Long.  3.  18.  N.  Lat.  50.  44.. 

ISERNIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  countv  of  MoUfe,  with  a  bifliop's 
fee.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  in  E. 
Long.  14.  20. 

ISH,  i-u  Scots  law,  fignifies  f.*r/'/Vj'.  Thus  wre  fay 
"  the  i/h  of  a  leafe."  It  fignifies  7^(0  to  go  out  ;  thus 
we  fay  "  free  i/h  and  entry"  from  and  to  any  place. 

ISIA,  Isrno,  feails  and  facrifices  anciently  folemni- 
zeJ  ill  honour  of  the  goddefs  Ifis. — The  Ifia  were  full 
of  the  moft  abominable  impurities  ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon,  thofe  who  were  iniciated  into  them  were  obliged 
to  take  an  oath  of  fecrecy.  They  held  for  nine  days 
fucceffively,  but  grew  fo  fcandalous,  that  the  fenate 
abolifhed  them  at  Rome,  under  the  confulate  of  Plfo 
and  Gabinius.  They  were  re-eftablifiied  by  Augultus, 
and  the  emperor  Commodns  himielf  afiilled  at  them, 
appearing  among  the  priells  of  that  goddefs  with  his 
head  (haven,  and  carrying  the  Anubis. 

ISIAC  TABLE  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  mo- 
numents of  antiquity,  dlfcovcred  at  Rome  in  15Z5, 
and  fuppofcd  by  the  various  figures  in  bas  relief  upon 
It,  to  reprefent  the  feafts  of  Ifis,  and  other  Egyptian 
deities.  There  have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  this  monument  :  fome  have  fuppofed  that 
it  was  engraved  long  before  the  time  when  the  Egyp- 
tians worfiiipped  the  figures  of  men  and  women.  O- 
thers,  among  whom  is  bifhop  Warburton,  apprehend, . 
that  it  was  made  at  Rome  by  perfons  attached  to  the 
worfiiip  of  Ifis.  Dr  Warburton  confiders  it  as  one  of 
the  moft  modern  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  mixture  of  hieroglyphic  charatiers 
which  it  bears. 

ISIACI,  prieft  of  the  goddefs  Ifis. — Dlofcorldes 
tells  us,  that  they  bore  a  branch  of  fea-wormwood  in 
their  hands  iiiflead  of  olive.  They  fung  the  praifes  of 
the  goddefs  twice  a-day,  viz.  at  the  riling  of  the  fun, 
when  they  opened  her  temple  ;  after  which  they  begged 
alms  the  reit  of  the  day,  and  returning  at  night,  re- 
peated their  orifons,  and  ftiut  up  the  temple. 

Such  was  the  life  and  office  of  the  Jfiaci ;  they  ne- 
ver covereed  their  feet  with  any  thing  but  the  thin 
bark  of  the  plant  papyrus,  which  occafioned  Pruden- 
tius  and  others  to  fay  they  went  bart-foottd.  They 
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wore  no  garments  but  linen,  becaufe  Tfis  was  the  fiift 
who  taught  mnnkind  the  culture  of  this  commodity. 

ISIDORUS,  called  Damiatensis,  orPELusiOTA, 
from  his  living  in  a  fnlitude  near  that  city,  was  one  of 
the  mod  famous  of  all  St  Chryfoftom's  difciples,  and 
flourilhi'd  in*  the  time  of  the  general  council  held  in 
421.  We  have  2012  of  his  epilUes  in  five  bonks. 
They  are  fhort,  but  well  written,  in  Greek.  The  bell 
edition  is  that  of  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  printed  in 
16^9,  in  folio. 

iSIGNI,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Normandy, 
with  a  fmall  harbour,  and  well  known  on  account  of 
its  fall  works,  its  cyder,  and  its  butter.  W.  Long. 
o.  JO.  N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

ISINGLASS.       See  ICHTHYOCOLLA. 

ISIS,  a  celebiated  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  daugh- 
ter of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  to  Diodorus  of  Si- 
cily. Some  fuppofe  her  to  be  the  fame  as  lo,  who 
was  changed  into  a  cow,  and  rcftored  to  her  human 
form  in  I^gypt,  where  flie  taught  agriculture,  and  go- 
verned the  people  with  mildnefs  and  equity,  for 
•which  reafons  (he  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
According  to  fome  traditions  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
Ifis  married  her  brother  Ofiris,  and  was  pregnant  by 
him  even  before  Ihe  had  left  her  mother's  womb.  Thefe 
two  ancient  deities,  as  fome  authors  obfcrve,  compre- 
hended all  nature  and  all  the  gods  of  the  heathens. 
Ifis  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  Minerva  of  Athens, 
the  Cybele  of  the  Phrygians,  the  Ceres  of  Eleufis, 
the  Proferplue  of  Sicily,  the  Diana  of  Crete,  the  Bel- 
lona  of  the  Romans,  &c.  Ofiris  and  Ifie  reigned  con- 
jointly in  Egypt ;  but  the  rebellion  of  Typhon,  the 
brother  of  Ofiris,  proved  fatal  to  this  fovercign.  The 
ox  and  the  cow  were  the  fymbols  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis; 
becaufe  thefe  deities,  while  on  earth,  had  diligently 
applied  themfelves  in  cultivating  the  earth.  As  Ifis 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  moon  as  Ofiris  the  fun,  (he 
was  reprefented  as  holding  a  globe  in  her  hand,  with 
a  vefTel  full  of  ears  of  corn.  The  Egyptians  believed 
that  the  yearly  and  regular  inundations  of  the  Nile 
proceeded  from  the  abundant  tears  which  Ifis  (bed  for 
the  lofs  of  Ofiris,  whom  Typhon  had  bafely  murdered. 
The  word  IJis,  according  to  fome,  fignifies  "ancient," 
and  on  that  account  the  infcriptions  on-the  ftatues  of 
the  eoddefs  were  often  in  thefe  words:  "  I  am  all  that 
has  been,  that  fhaH  be,  and  none  among  mortals  has 
hitherto  taken  off  my  veil."  The  worlhip  of  Ifis  was 
univerfal  in  Egypt,  the  priefts  were  obliged  to  obferve 
perpetual  chaltity,  their  head  was  clofely  fliaved,  and 
they  always  walked  barefooted,  and  clothed  themfelves 
in  linen  garments.  They  never  eat  onions,  they  ab- 
flained  from  fait  with  their  meat,  and  were  forbidden 
to  eat  the  fledi  of  fiieep  and  of  hogs.  During  the 
night  they  were  employed  in  continual  devotion  near 
tlie  (latue  of  the  goddefs.  Cleopatra,  the  beautiful 
queen  of  Egypt,  was  wont  to  drefs  herfelf  like  this 
goddefs,  and  affL-tled  to  be  called  a  feccnd  Ifis. 

Isis,  or  Thames,  a  river  that  has  its  rife  in  Glou- 
cellerfliire,  and  flows  through  only  a  fmall  part  of  Wilt- 
ftire.  It  enters  this  county  near  its  fource,  and  be- 
gins to  be  navigable  for  boats  at  Cricklade  ;  but  after 
lunning  in  a  ferpentine  manner  about  four  miles,  it 
leaves  Gloucederlhire  at  a  village  called  Cajlle  Ealon. 

ISLAM ;  the  true  faith,  according  to  the  Maho- 
metans.    See  Mahometanism. 


ISLAND,  a   traft   of  dry  land  encompafTed  with 
water;  in  wh'cli  fcnfe  it  (lands  contradiili.i^uilhed  from  - 
Continent,  or  Terra  Firma 

Several  naturallds  are  of  opinion,  that  the  ifiands 
were  formed  at  the  deluge  ;  others  think,  that  there 
hive  been  new  iflands  formed  by  the  calling  up  of  vaft 
heaps  of  clay,  mud,  fand.  &c.;  others  think  they  have 
been  feparated  from  the  continent  by  violent  (lorms, 
inundations,  and  earthquakes.  Thefe  lad  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  abound  in  ifiands 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  are  likewife 
more  annoyed  with  earthquakes,  tempefts,  lightnings, 
volcanoes,  &c.  than  any  other  pirt.  Others  again 
conclude,  that  ifiands  are  as  ancient  as  the  world,  and 
that  there  were  fome  at  the  beginning  ;  and,  among 
other  arguments,  fupport  their  opinion  from  Gen.  x.  5. 
and  other  pafFages  of  Scripture. 

Varenius  thinks  that  there  have  been  iflands  pro-- 
duced  each  of  thefe  ways.  St  Helena,  Afcen(ion, 
and  other  deep  rocky  iflands,  he  fuppofes  to  have  be- 
come fo  by  the  fea's  overflowing  their  neighbouring 
champaigns  ;  but  by  the  heaping  up  huge  quantities 
of  fand,  and  other  terrellrial  matter,  he  thinks  the 
iflands  of  Zealand,  Japan,  &c.  were  formed.  Suma- 
tra and  Ceylon,  and  moft  of  the  Ead  India  iflands, 
he  thinks,  were  rent  off  from  the  main  land;  and  con- 
cludes, that  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  were  form- 
ed in  the  fame  way,  imagining  it  probable  that  Deu- 
calion's flood  might  contribute  towards  it.  The  an- 
cients had  a  notion  that  Delos.  and  a  f<fw  other  iflands, 
rofe  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ;  which,  how  fabulous 
foever  it  may  appear,  agrees  with  later  obfervations, 
Seneca  takes  notice,  that  the  ifland  Tlierafia  rofe  thus 
out  of  the  ./Egean  fea  in  his  time,  of  which  the  ma- 
riners were  eye-wilncfles. 

It  is  indeed  very  probable,  that  many  iflands  have 
exifted  not  only  from  the  delua;e,  but  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world;  and  we  have  undoubted  proofs  of 
the  formation  of  iflands  in  all  the  different  ways  above- 
mentioned.  Another  way,  however,  in  which  Iflands 
are  frequently  formed  in  the  South  Sea,  is  by  the 
coralline  infeds.  On  this  fubjeft  the  folloviing  curi- 
ous differtation  by  Alexander  Dalrymple,  Elq;  hath 
appeared  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions  for  the  year 
1767. 

"  Thefe  iflands  are  generally  long  and  narrow : 
they  are  formed  by  a  narrow  bar  of  land,  inclofing 
the  fea  within  it  ;  generally,  perhaps  always,  with 
fome  ingrefs  at  lead  to  the  tide  ;  commonly  with  an 
opening  capable  of  receiving  a  canoe,  and  frequently 
fufficient  to  admit  even  larger  veflcls. 

"  The  origin  of  thefe  iflands  will  explain  their  na- 
ttue.  What  led  me  fird  to  this  dednftion  was  an  ob- 
fervation  of  Abdul  Roobin,  a  Sooloo  pilot,  that  all 
the  iflands  lying  off  the  north-ead  coad  of  Borneo  had 
flioals  to  the  eaftward  of  them. 

"  Thtfe  iflands  being  covered  to  the  wedward  by 
Borneo,  the  winds  from  that  quarter  do  not  attack 
them  with  violence.  But  the  north-ead  winds,  tum- 
bling in  the  billows  from  a  wide  ocean,  heap  up  the 
coral  with  which  thofe  fcas  are  filled.  This,  obvious 
after  dorms,  is  perhaps  at  all  other  times  imperceptibly 
effecled. 

"  The  coral  banks,  railed  in  the  fame  manner,  be- 
come dry.     Thefe  banks  are  found  of  all  depths,  at 
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all  diftances  from  fliore,  entirely  unconnefted  with  the 
■  land,  and  detached  from  each  orher  :   although  it  uftfn 
happens  that  they  are  divided  by  a  narrow  gut  with- 
out bottom. 

"  Coral  banks  alfo  grow,  by  a  quick  progrefTion, 
towards  the  furface ;  but  the  winds,  heapinif  up  the 
coral  from  deeper  water,  chiefly  accelerate  the  forma- 
tion of  thefe  into  (lioals  and  iflandf.  They  become 
gradually  (hallower  ;  and.  when  once  the  fea  meets 
with  refiftance,  the  coral  is  quickly  thrown  up  by  the 
force  of  the  waves- breakinsj  againft  the  bank;  and 
hence  it  is,  that,  in  tV  ■  open  fea,  there  is  fcarce  an  in- 
ftance  of  a  coral  bank  having  fo  little  water  that  a 
large  (hip  cannot  pafs  over,  but  it  is  alfo  fo  (hallow 
that  a  boat  wcu'd  ground  on  it. 

"  I  have  feen  thefe  coral  banks  in  all  the  ilages  ; 
fome  in  deep  water,  others  with  few  rocks  appearing 
above  the  furface;  fome  juil  formed  into  iflands,  with- 
out the  leaft  appearance  of  vegetation  ;  and  others 
from  fuch  as  have  a  few  weeds  on  the  higheft  part,  to 
thofe  which  are  covered  with  large  timber,  with  a  bot- 
tomlefe  fea  at  a  piftolfhot  dil^ance. 

"  The  loofe  coral,  rolled  inward  by  the  billows  in 
large  pieces,  will  ground  ;  and  the  reflux  being 
unable  to  carry  them  away,  they  become  a  bar  to 
coagulate  the  fand,  always  found  intermixed  with 
coral;  which  fand,  being  eafieil  railed,  will  be  lodged 
at  top.  When  the  fand  bank  is  raifed  by  violent 
ftorms  beyond  the  reach  of  corrimon  waves,  it  becomes 
a  refting-place  to  vagrant  birds,  whom  the  fearch  of 
prey  draws  thither.  The  dung,  feathers,  &c.  increafe 
the  foil,  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  accidental 
roots,  branches,  and  feed,  raft  up  by  the  waves,  or 
brought  thither  by  birds.  Thus  iflands  are  formed  : 
the  leaves  and  rotten  branches  intermixing  with  the 
fand,  form  in  time  a  light  black  mould,  of  which  in 
general  thefe  iflands  confift;  mere  fandy  as  lefs  woody; 
and,  when  full  of  large  tiees,  with  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  mould. 

"  Cocoa  nuts,  continuing  long  in  the  fea  without 
lofing  their  vegetative  powers,  are  commonly  to  be 
found  in  fuch  iflands;  particularly  as  they  are  adapted 
to  all  foils,  whether  fandv,  rich,  or  rocky. 

"  The  violence  of  the  waves  within  the  tropics, 
mud  generally  be  direftcd  to  two  points,  according  to 
the  monfoons. 

"  Hence  the  iflands  formed  from  coral  banks  muft 
be  long  and  narrow,  and  lie  nearly  in  a  meridional 
direftion.  For  even  fuppofing  the  banks  to  be  round, 
as  they  feldom  are  when  large,  the  fea,  meeting  moft 
refiflance  in  the  middle,  mufl  heave  up  the  matter  in 
greater  quantities  there  than  tow.-iids  the  extremities  : 
and,  by  the  fame  rule,  the  ends  will  generally  be  open, 
or  at  leaft  loweft.  They  will  alfo  commonly  have 
foundings  there,  as  the  remains  of  the  bank,  not  accu- 
mulated, will  be  under  water. 

"  Where  the  coral  tanks  are  not  cxpofed  to  the 
common  monfoon,  they  will  alter  their  direftion  ; 
and  be  either  round,  extending  the  paiallcl,  or  be  of 
irregular  forms,  according  to  accidental  circumftances. 

"  The  Interior  paits  of  thefe  iflands  being  fea, 
fometimes  form  harbours  capable  of  receiving  vcffels 
of  fome  burthen,  and,  I  believe,  always  abound  great- 
ly with  filh;  and,  filch  as  I  have  feen,  with  turtk- 


grafs  and  other   fea-plants,    particularly   one  fpecies,     "l'"'- 
called  by  the   Sooloos  gammye,  which  grows   in  tittle   ""~N       -', 
globules,  and  is  fomewhat  pungent,  as  well  as  acid,  to 
the  tafte. 

"  It  need  not  be  repeated,  that  the  ends  of  thofe 
iflands  only  are  the  places  to  expeft  foundings  ;  and 
they  commonly  have  a  (hallow  fpic  running  out  from 
each  point. 

"  Abdul  Roobin's  obfervation  points  out  another 
circumftance,  which  may  be  ufeful  to  navigators  ;  by 
confidcration  of  the  winds  to  which  any  ilhnds  are 
moll  cxpofed,  to  form  a  probable  conjeiflure  which 
fide  has  dcepell  water  ;  and  from  a  view  which  fide 
has  the  flioals,  an  idea  may  be  formed  which  winds  rage 
with  moft  violence." 

Iflands  from  their  fituation  enjiy  many  great  advan- 
tages, the  principal  of  which  are  thefe  In  the  irll: 
place,  many  benefits  are  derived  to  the  inhabitants  of 
an  ifland  from  its  unity.  The  very  hrgelt  country  on 
a  continent  is  ftill  but  a  part,  which  implies  depen- 
dence, and  is  neceffarily  attended  with  a  train  of  im- 
perfeO:iions ;  from  all  of  which,  by  the  unerring  and 
unalterable  laws  of  nature,  the  people  who  live  in  an 
idand  are  or  may  be  entirely  free.  All  countries  on 
the  continent  are  expofed  to  continual  dangers,  againft 
which  their  inhabitants  muft  be  perpetually  upon  their 
guard.  1  his  renders  a  large  military  force  rtquilite. 
It  involves  them  in  continual  negociatiuns,  leagues,  and 
alliances  ;  all  of  which,  however,  cannot  exempt  them 
from  frequent  wars,  or  the  mifcries  that  attend  them, 
and  which  have  commonly  bad  efltCls  on  their  inter- 
nal policy.  In  the  next  place,  the  climate  is  general- 
ly mild  and  fdlabrious  from  the  vr-.poursof  the  furround- 
ing  fea,  which  according  to  the  latitude  abates  the  vio- 
lence of  heat,  and  moderates  the  rigour  of  cold,  both 
which  are  feniibly  and  conftantly  lefs  than  on  conti- 
nents under  the  fame  elevation  of  the  pole.  V/e  have 
a  remarkable  intlance  of  this  in  the  iflands  called  an- 
ciently Sla/j(iit'S,  in  the  modern  Latin  InJuU  Arearuniy 
by  us  the  iflinds  of  Hiercs.  They  are  three  in  nuin- 
ber,  lying  in  430  north  latitude,  before  the  port  of 
Toulon.  In  them,  the  fruits  of  Frar.ce  and  Italy  ar- 
rive at  the  higheft  perfeftlon,  and  all  the  medical  herbs 
of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  grow  wild.  Yet  the 
climate  is  wonderfully  temperate  and  pltafant  in  all 
feafons  *. — Theie  is  alfo  commonly  a  greater  variety,  •  g^g  ^„,. 
and  always  a  greater  fertility,  in  tlie  foil,  occafionedx'.-.i,  n'^  0— 
chiefly  by  the  warmth  of  the  circumambient  air,  fre-  iJ- 
quent  fliowers,  and,  in  confequence  of  both,  being 
contiuuiilly  impregnated  with  vegetable  falts.  Another 
confide rable  advantage  arifes  from  its  acceffibility  on 
every  fide,  by  which  it  is  open  to  receive  fupplies  from 
other  countries,  and  has  the  conveniency  of  exporting 
its  commodities  and  manufaftures  to  all  markets,  and, 
in  comparifon  \oi  the  continent,  at  all  feafons.  The 
oppofite  fides  of  an  ifland  may  in  regard  to  commerce 
be  confidered  as  two  countries  ;  each  has  its  ports,  its 
proper  commodities,  its  proper  correfpondencies  ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  it  promotes  the  cultivstion,  and 
procures  vent  for  the  manufaflures,  of  a  large  dilhict 
behind  it  ;  while  the  intermediate  midland  fpace  finds. 
a  profit  in  that  inland  trade,  which  thefe  two  diftriils 
fupply.  The  winds  contrary  on  one  fide  are  favour- 
able on  the  other  j  and  the  fea,  the  common  road  to 
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Iiland.  both  coafts,  is  vuiilinually  ploughed  by  "vefTels  out- 
•"—r—  ward  and  homeward  bound,  which  keeps  up  that  ac- 
tive and  enterprising  fpirit  which  characterizes  {(lan- 
ders. An  iflrind  has  at  once  the  moll;  extenfive  and 
the  mod  efFtftual  frontier,  and  thi,-i  on  all  fides,  fub- 
•  filling  for  ever,  without  repairs,  and  without  expeiicc  : 
and,  which  is  ftill  more,  derives  fiom  this  very  frontier 
a  great  part  of  the  fubfiftence  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
a  valuable  article  in  its  commerce,  from  its  liiherics. 
It  is  commonly  faid  the  fea  is  a  mine,  but  in  truth  it 
is  better;  its  treafures  are  more  lallinp  and  more  cer- 
tain, procured  by  labour  fokly,  and  fit  for  ufe  or  for 
fale  as  foon  as  procured,  quickly  confumed,  and  there- 
by the  fource  of  continual  employment  to  a  flout,  har- 
dy, laborious  race  of  men,  who  likewife  find  employ- 
ment for  numbers,  and  are  in  various  refpefts  other- 
wife  beneficial  members  of  the  community.  The  de- 
fence of  this  natural  barrier,  which,  as  we  have  faid, 
cofts  nothing,  but  on  the  contrary  yields  much,  is 
not  only  permanent,  but  in  every  refpcft  more  to  be 
relied  on  than  any  that  could  be  raifed  by  the  fliill  and 
induftry  of  men  at  the  greateft  expence.  All  thefe 
bltfllngs  and  benefits  are  infured  by  the  Icffon  that  Na- 
ture dictates,  fome  would  fay  the  law  which  the  pre- 
fcribes,  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  ifland,  to  place  all 
their  hopes  in  the  afii'Juous  cultivation  of  their  own 
country,  to  bend  all  their  endeavours  to  raifing  and 
extending  their  commerce,  and  to  put  their  trull  in. 
Providence,  and  in  the  fafeguard  whiclv  file  directs ; 
men  accullomed  to  robufl  and  hardy  exercifes,  and  In 
■what  nccefTarily  arifes  from  their  way  of  lite,  a  na\^i 
force.  The  firll  inhabitants  come  in  velTels,  are  for  a 
time  dependent  on  the  country  from  whence  they 
came,  arrive  at  independence  by  enlarging  their  cor- 
refpondence  :  and  thus  commerce  is  natural  and  ef- 
fential  to  the  people  of  an  ifland  ;  which  is  the  rea- 
fon  that  they  thrive  fo  long  as  they  poflefs  it,  and 
gradually  decline  in  the  fame  proportion  in  which  that 
decays. 

INLANDS  of  Ice.      See  IcF-Ifmiul. 

FlocUing-IsLANDS.  Hiftories  are  full  of  accounts  of 
floating  illands  ;  but  the  grcatell  part  of  them  are 
either  falfe  or  exaggerated.  What  we  generally  fee 
of  this  kind  is  no  more  than  the  concretion  of  the 
lighter  and  more  vifcous  matter  floating  on  the  furface 
of  the  water  in  cakes  ;  and,  with  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  forming  congeries  of  different  fizes,  which,  not 
being  fixed  to  the  fliore  in  any  part,  are  blown  about 
by  the  windf,  and  float  on  the  furface.  Tliefe  are 
gencially  found  In  lakes,  where  they  are  confined  from 
being  carried  too  far;  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  fome 
of  them  a-'quire  a  very  confiderable  fize.  Seneca  tells 
115  of  many  of  thefe  floating  iflands  in  Italy  ;  and  fome 
later  writers  have  dcfcribed  not  a  few  of  them  In  otlier 
places.  But,  however  true  thefe  accounts  might  have 
been  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  very  few 
proofs  of  their  authenticity  are  now  to  be  found  ;  the 
fliiating  illands  having  either  dilappearcd  again,  or 
been  fixed  to  the  fid^-s  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
part  of  the  fliore.  Pliny  tells  us  of  a  great  ifland  which 
at  one  time  fwam  about  in  the  lake  Cutilia  in  the  coun- 
try of  l\tatinum,  which  was  dit'covered  to  the  old  Ro- 
mans by  a  miracle  ;  and  Pomponius  tells  us,  that  In 
I..ydia  there  were  feveral  iflands  fo  loofe  in  their  foun- 
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dations,  that  every  little  accident  fliook  and  removed 
them. 

Isr..^Nn>  (or  Iceland)  Cryftal.  See  Crtst.ii.  (Ice- 
land). 

ISLE-ADAM,  a  town  of  France,  with  a  handfome 
caftle,  and  the  title  of  a  baron  ;  feated  on  the  river 
Oife,  three  miles  from  Beaumont,  and  20  fiom  Paris. 
E.  Long.  2.  13.  N.  Lat.  49.  7. 

IsLE-de-Dieu,  a  fmall  ifland  of  France  in  the  fea  of 
Gafcony,  and  on  the  coafl;  of  Poitou,  from  which  It  is 
14  miles.     W.  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  46.  4;. 

IsLE-de-France,  is  one  of  the  1  2  general  governments 
of  France  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Picnidy,  on  the 
weft  by  Normandy,  on  the  fouth  by  the  government 
of  Orleannols,  and  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Champagu-;. 
It  Is  about  90  milts  in  length,  and  as  much  In  breadth; 
and  Is  watered  by  the  rivers  Seine,  Marne,  Oife,  and 
Aifne.  The  air  Is  temperate,  and  the  foil  fertile  ;  and 
It  abounds  In  wine,  corn,  and  fruits.  It  contains  lo 
fmall  dlftrifts,  and  Paris  is  the  capital  city. 

ISLEBIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hlftoiy,  a  name 
given  to  thofe  who  adopted  the  fentimtnls  of  a  Luthe- 
ran divine  of  Saxony,  called  John  Agricola,  a  difciple 
and  companion  of  Luther,  a  native  of  Ifleb,  whence 
the  name  ;  who  interpreting  literally  fome  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  St  Paul  with  regard  to  the  Jewifli  law,  de- 
claimed asjainll  the  law  and  the  neceffity  of  good 
workf.     See  Antinomians. 

ISLINGTON,  a  village  of  MIddlefex,  on  the  north 
fide  of  London,  to  which  it  is  almoll  contiguous.  It 
appears  to  be  of  Saxon  origin  ;  and  in  the  conqueror's 
time  was  written  Iflcdon,  or  tfendon.  The  church 
Is  one  of  the  prebends  of  St  Paul's  ;  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  which  a  certain  preclnft  here  belongs,  for 
the  probate  of  wills,  and  granting  admlniftrations. 
The  church  was  a  Gothic  ilrufture.  eredted  In  150^, 
and  flood  till  1751,  when  the  inhabitants  ap])Iied  to 
parliament  for  leave  to  rebuild  It,  and  foon  after  creft- 
ed  the  prefent  ftnifturc,  which  Is  a  very  fubftantial 
brick  edifice,  though  it  does  not  want  an  air  of  llght- 
nefs.  Its  houfes  are  above  20C0,  including  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Holloways,  three  fides  of  Newington- 
Green,  and  part  of  Kingfland,  on  the  road  to  Ware. 
The  White  Conduit-houfe  in  this  place,  fo  called  from 
a  white  Hone  conduit  that  Hands  before  the  entrance, 
has  handfome  gardens  with  good  walks,  and  two  large 
rooms  one  above  the  other  for  the  entertainment  of 
company  at  tea,  &c.  In  the  S.  W.  part  of  this  vil- 
lage is  that  noble  refervoir,  imnroperly  called  New- 
River  Head  ;  though  they  are  only  two  bafons,  which 
receive  that  river  from  Hertfordfhlre,  and  from  whence 
the  water  is  throuvn  by  an  engirre  into  the  companv's 
pipes  for  the  fnpply  of  London.  In  the  red-moat  on  tlio 
north  fide  of  thefe  bafons,  called  Six-Acre- Field,  from 
the  conteiits  of  it,  whicli  is  the  third  field  beyond  the 
White- Conduit,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  fortrefs 
in  former  days,  inclofed  with  a  rampart  and  ditch, 
v^iiicli  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  camp  made 
ufe  of  by  Suetonius  Paulliius  after  his  retreat,  which 
Tacitus  mentions,  from  London,  before  he  fallled 
thence,  and  louteil  the  Britons  under  their  queen  Boa- 
dicea  ;  and  that  which  Is  vulgarly,  but  erroneoufly, 
called  Jack  Straw's  caftle,  in  a  fqv.ire  place  in  thi 
S.  W.  angle  of  the  fitld,  fuppofed  to  have   been  the 
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p  feat  of  the  Roman  general's  pretorium  or  tent.  In 
this  parifh  ar«  two  charity- fchools  j  one  founded  in 
''°^."  1613  by  Dame  Alice  Owen,  for  educating  30  chil- 
dren. This  foundation,  together  with  that  of  a  row  of 
alms-houfts,  are  under  the  care  of  the  brewers  com- 
pany. Here  is  an  hofpital  with  its  chapel,  and  a  work- 
houfe  for  the  poor.  There  is  a  fpring  of  chalybeate 
water,  in  a  very  pleafant  garden,  which  for  fnme  years 
was  honoured  by  the  conllant  attendance  of  the  prin- 
ctfs  Amelia,  and  many  perfons  of  quality,  who  drank 
the  waters.  To  this  place,  which  is  called  New  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  many  people  refort,  particularly  during 
the  fummer,  the  price  of  drinking  the  waters  being 
los.  6d.  for  the  feafon.  Near  this  place  is  a  houfe  of 
entertainment  called  Saddler's  Wells,  where,  during  the 
fummer  feafon,  people  are  amuled  with  balance  ma- 
tters, walking  on  the  wire,  rope  dancing,  tumbling, 
and  pantomime  entertainments. 

ISLIP,  a  town  of  O.xfordlhire,  56  miles  from  Lon- 
don, is  noted  for  the  birth  and  baptifm  of  Edward 
the  ConfcflTor.  By  the  late  inland  navigation,  it  has 
communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble, 
Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thamts, 
Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings, 
extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  York,  Lancafler,  Wellmoreland,  Chefter, 
Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter, 
&c.  It  has  a  good  market  for  {heep,  and  fome  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  palace,  faid  to  have  been  king 
Ethelred's.  Here  is  a  chaiity-fchool.  The  chaptl 
wherein  Edward  was  baptized  flood  at  a  fmall  dillance 
north  from  the  church,  is  ftill  called  the  king's  chaptl, 
was  entirely  defecrated  during  Cromwell's  ufurpation, 
and  converted  to  the  meaneft  ufes  of  a  farm-yard  ;  at 
prefent  it  has  a  roof  of  thatch.  It  is  built  of  ftone 
15  yards  long  and  7  broad,  and  retains  traces  of  the 
arches  of  an  oblong  window  at  the  eaft  end.  This 
manor  was  given  by  Edward  the  Confeffor  to  Weft- 
minfter  abbey,  to  which  it  flill  belongs. 

ISMAELITES,  the  defcendants  of  Ifmael;  dwell- 
ing from  Havila  to  the  wildernefs  of  Sur,  towards 
Egypt,  and  thus  overfpieading  Arabia  Petraja,  and 
therefore  Jofephus  calls  Ifmael  the  founder  of  the 
Arabs. 

ISMARUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Cicones 
in  Thrace,  giving  name  to  a  lake.  In  Virgil  it  is  called 
Ifmara.  Servius  fuppofes  it  to  be  a  mountain  of 
Thrace  ;  on  which  mountain  Orpheus  dwelt. 

ISNARDIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  17th  or- 
der, Calycanlhema.  There  is  no  corolla  ;  the  calyx  is 
quadrifid  ;  the  capfule  quadrilocular,  and  girt  with 
the  calyx. 

ISNY,  an  imperial  town  of  Germany,  in  Suabia, 
and  in  Algow  ;  feated  on  the  river  Ifny,  in  E.  Long. 
9.  10.  N.  Lat.  47.  33-  _ 

ISNIC,  a  town  of  Turky  in  Afia,  and  in  Natolia, 
with  a  Gieek  archbifhop's  fee.  It  is  the  ancient  Nice, 
famous  for  the  firft  general  council  held  here  in  325. 
There  is  now  nothing  remaining  of  its  ancient  fplendor 
but  an  aqueduft.  The  Jews  inhabit  the  greatetl  part 
of  it  ;  and  it  is  feated  in  a  country  fertile  in  corn  and 
excellent  wine.  E.  Long.  30.  9.  N.  Lat.  47.  15. 
ISOCHRONAL,  is  applied  to  fuch  vibrations  of 
Vol.  IX.  Part  L 
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a  pendulum  as  are  performed  in  the  fame   fpace  of  Ifochronal 
time  ;  as  all  the  vibrations  or  fwings  of  the  fame  pen- 
dulum are,  whether  the  arches  it  defcribes  are  ihorter  ^ 
or  longer. 

IsocHKOKAL-L'me,  that  in  which  a  heavy  body  is  fup- 
pofed  to  defcend  without  any  acceleration. 

I  SOCRATES,  one  of  the  greateft  orators  of 
Greece,  was  born  at  Athens,  436  B.  C.  He  was  the 
fon  of  Theodorus,  who  had  enriched  himfclf  by  ma- 
king mufical  inftruments,  and  gave  his  fon  a  liberal 
education.  Ifocrates  was  the  difcipie  of  Prodicus, 
Gorgias,  and  other  great  orators.  He  endeavoured  at 
fiift  to  declaim  in  public,  but  without  fuccefs ;  he 
therefore  contented  himfelf  with  inftrudling  his  fcho- 
lars,  and  making  private  orations.  He  always  fhowed 
great  love  for  his  country  ;  and  being  informed  of  the 
lofs  of  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  he  abllained  four  days 
from  eating,  and  died,  aged  9H.  There  arc  ftill  ex- 
tant 2  I  of  his  difcourfes  or  orations,  which  are  excel- 
lent performances,  and  have  been  tranflated  from  the 
Greek  into  Latin  by  Wolfius.  Ifocrates  particularly 
excelled  in  the  juftnefs  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  his  exprcflions.  There  are  alfo  nine  letters 
attributed  to  him. 

ISOETES,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  natural  or- 
der of  filices,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamla  clafs  of 
plants.  The  antheras  of  the  male  flower  are  within 
the  bafe  of  the  frons  or  leaf.  The  capfule  of  the  fe- 
male flower  is  bilocular,  and  within  the  bafe  of  the 
leaf. 

ISOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Farther  Calabria,  with  a  bifliop's 
fee.  It  is  a  fea  port  town,  and  is  fcattd  15  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  St  Severlna.  E.  Long.  7.  33.  N.  Lat, 
39.  I. 

ISOPERIMETRICAL  figures,  in  geometry, 
are  fuch  as  have  equal  perimeters  or  circumferences. 

ISOPYRUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polygy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  26th  or- 
der, Muh'ifiliqud.  There  is  no  calyx,  but  five  petals  ; 
the  neftaria  trifid  and  tubular  ;  the  capfules  recurved 
and  polyfpermous. 

ISOSCELES  TRIANGLE,  in  geometry,  one  that 
has  two  equal  fides 

ISPAHAN,  or,  as  the  Perfians  pronounce  it,  Stau- 
hatxin,  the  capital  of  Peifia,  is  iituated  in  the  province 
of  Irac,  Agemi,  or  Perfia  Proper,  upon  the  ruins,  as 
generally  fuppofed,  of  the  ancient  Hecatompylos,  or, 
as  others  think,  of  the  Afpa  of  Ptolemy.  Moll  of 
the  caflern  aftronomers  and  geographeVs  place  it  in  N. 
Lat.  32.  25.  E.  Long.  86.  40.  It  ftantls  in  a  very 
extenlive  plain,  furrounded  by  mountains  ;  and  has 
tight  diftriAs  belonging  to  it,  that  contain  about  400 
towns  and  villages.  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  mild- 
nefs  of  the  feafons,  and  the  fine  temperature  of  the 
air,  all  confpire  to  render  Ifpahan  one  of  the  moft 
charming  and  delightful  cities  in  the  world.  It  is 
unanimoufly  agreed,  that  the  prefent  city  is  of  no 
great  antiquity  ;  and  the  two  parts  into  which  it  is 
divided,  preferve  the  names  of  two  contiguous  towns, 
from  the  juntlion  of  whicli  it  was  formed.  The  in- 
habitants of  thefe,  notwithftanding  their  neighbour- 
hocd,  bear  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  each  other ; 
which  they  difcover  on  all  public  occafions.  Spauhawa 
Z  z  owes 
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14<2h3n.  owes  the  glory  it  now  poffcfTes  to  the  great  Shah  A' 
^  bas  ;  who,  after  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdoms  of  Lar 
and  Ormus,  charmed  with  the  fituation  of  this  place, 
made  it  the  oapital  of  his  empire,  between  the  years 
J620  and  J628.  The  mountains,  wiih  which  this 
oily  is  furrounded,  defend  it  alike  from  the  fultry 
heats  of  fummer  and  the  piercing  winds  of  the  win- 
ter fcafon;  and  the  plain  on  which  it  ftands  is  watered 
by  feveral  rivers,  which   contribute   alike  to  its  orna 
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trees,  with  canaU  and  fountains  in  the  middle  ;  others 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  arched  a  top  ;  others  again, 
though  extremely  narrow,  as  well  as  turning  and 
winding  many  ways,  were  of  an  incredible  length,  and 
refcmbled  fo  many  labyrinths :  that,  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  town,  there  were  public  walks  adorned 
with  plane-trees  on  either  hand,  and  ways  paved  with 
ttones,  fountains,  and  cillerns  :  that  there  were  above 
100  caravanferas  for  the  ufe  of  mei  chants   and  travel- 


mert  and  ufe.      Of  thefe  rivers,  the  Zenderoud,  after    lers,  many  of  which  were  built  by  the  kings  and  prime 


being  joini-d  by  the  Mahmood,  pafles  by  Spauhawn  ; 
where  it  has  three  fine  bridges  over  it,  and  is  as  broad 
as  the  Seine  at  Paris.  The  waters  of  thefe  united 
ftreams  are  fweet,  pleafant,  and  wholefome,  almoll  be- 
yond comparifon  ;  as,  indeed,  are  all  thefprings  found 
in  the  gardens  belonging  to  the  houfes  of  Spauhawn. 
The  extent  of  Spauhawn  is  very  great  ;  not  lefs,  per- 
haps, than  20  miles  within  the  walls,  which  are  of 
earth,  poorly  built,  and  fo  covered  with  houfes  and 
fhaded  with  gardens,  that  in  many  places  it  is  difficult 
to  difcover  them.  The  Perfians  are  wont  to  fay,  Sfau- 
hiiivn  iiifpigehon,  i.  e.  Spauhawn  is  half  the  world.  Sir 
John  Chardin  fays,  that  though  fonie  reckoned 
1 1,000,000  inhabitants  in  it,  he  did  not  himfelf  look 
upon  it  as  more  populous  than  London.  At  a  di- 
ftance,  the  city  is  not  eafily  dillinguiflied  ;  for  many 
of  the  ftreets  being  adorned  with  plantains,  and  every 
houfe  having  its  garden,  the  whole  looks  like  a  wood. 
The  flreets  in  general  are  neither  broad  nor  convenient  ; 
there  being  three  great  evils  which  attend  them  :  the 
firft  is,  that  being  built  on  common  fewers,  ihcfe  are 
frequently  broke  up,  which  is  very  dangerous,  confi- 
dering  that  mod  people  are  on  horftback  ;  the  fecond 
is,  that  there   are   many  wells  or  pits  in  them,  which 


nobility  of  Perfia :  that,  as  little  rain  fell  there,  the 
ftreets  were  frequently  full  of  dud,  which  rendered  the 
city  difagrecable  during  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fum- 
mer ;  that  the  citizens,  however,  to  make  this  incon- 
venience more  tolerable,  ufed  to  water  them  when  the 
weather  was  warmer  than  ufual :  that  there  was  a  caftle 
in  the  caflern  part  of  the  town,  which  the  citizens 
looked  upon  as  impregnable,  in  which  the  public  mo- 
ney, and  mod  of  the  military  dores,  were  faid  to  be 
kept  :  that,  notwithdanding  the  baths  and  caravanfe- 
ras were  almod  innumerable,  there  was  not  one  public 
hofpital  :  that  mod  of  the  public  buildings  were  rather 
neat  than  magnificent,  though  the  great  meydan  or 
market-place,  the  royal  palace  (which  is  three  quarters 
of  a  league  in  circumference),  and  the  alley  denomi- 
nated Toher-bag  adjoining  to  it,  made  a  vety  grand 
appearance  :  that  the  formci  contained  the  royal 
mofque  ;  the  building  denominated  kayfcr'ich,  where  all 
forts  of  foreign  commodities  were  expofed  to  fale  ; 
and  the  mint,  ftyled  by  the  Perfians  ferraa-khoneh, 
where  the  current- money  of  the  kingdom  was  coined  : 
that,  befides  the  native  Perfian-,  there  were  then  in 
Ifpahan  above  10,000  Indians  all  fuppoited  by  trade  ; 
20,Goo  Georgians,  Circaflians,  and  Tartars  of  Dag- 


are  not  lefs  danirerous  ;  the  third  arifes  from  the  peo-  beftan  or  Lcfgees,  with  a  confiderable  number  of  Eng- 
pif's  emptying  all  their  01  dure  from  the  tops  of  their  li(h,  Dutch,  Portuguefe,  and  a  few  French  :  that  the 
houfes  :  this  lad.  indeed,  i?  in  fome  meafure  qualified  CapKchins,  difcalccated  or  bare-footed  Carmelites, 
by  the  drynefs  of  the  air,  and  by  its  being  quickly  Jefuits,  Dominicans,  and  Auftin  friars,  had  likewife 
removed  by  the  peafants,  who  carry  it  away  to  dung  their  convents  here,  though  they  were  unable  to  make 
their  grounds.  Some  reckon  eight,  and  others  ten  any  converts  ;  and  that  there  were  above  loomofques 
gates,  befides  poderns ;  but  all  agree  that  there  is  no  and  public  colleges.  But  fince  the  fatal  period  above- 
difficulty  of  entering  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  mentioned,  the  fuburb  of  Julfa  was  almoit  totally  a- 
The  three  principal  fubnibs  annexed  to  it  are,  Abbas-  bandoned  by  the  Armenians,  The  government  of  If- 
abad,  built  by  Shah  Abas,  and  belonging  to  the  peo-  pahan,  23  leagues  long  and  as  many  broad,  compre- 
ple  of  Tauris  ;  Julfa,  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Arme-  bending  feveral  diftrifts,  moft  of  them  formerly  well 
nians,  called  by  fome  A'tw  _7a//a,  to  didinguifh  it  from  peopled,  appeared  not  many  years  ago  little  better 
the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  fituated  in  Armenia,  than  a  defert  ;  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  fertile 
upon  the  Araxes,  whence  the  original  inhabitants  of  and  delightful  tra£t  being  fled  and  difperfed.  Multi- 
New  Julfa  were  brought  ;  and  Ghebr-Abad,  or,  as  ludes  of  them  had  taken  a  precarious  refuge  in  the 
the  Arabs  pronounce  it,  Kebr-Abad,  the  ftreet  of  mountains  of  Loriftan,  lying  between  Ifpahan  and 
the  magians,  occupied  entirely  by  the  profefTors  Suder,  whofe  lands  were  left  untilled,  and  their  houfes 
of  magifm,  or  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Per-  mouldered  into  ruins.  In  fhort,  all  the  dillrelTcs  o£ 
fians.  The  river  Zenderoud  feparates  the  city  of  If-  an  unfuccefsful  war,  or  the  invafion  of  a  barbarous  e- 
pahan  and  Abas- Abad  from  Julfa  and  Ghebr-Abad.  nemy,  could  not  have  plunged  the  people  of  Ifpahan 
This  city  has  fuffered  greatly  fince  the  commencement  into  greater  mifery  than  the  vIAories  of  their  tyranni- 
of  the  dreadful  rebellion  in  1 72 1  ;  the  whole  kingdom  cal  king  Nadir  Shah,  who  feemed  more  folicitous  to 
from  that  period,  till  a  few  years  ago,  having  been  al-  humble  his  own  fubjefts  than  his  enemies.  See  Persia. 
moft  a  continued  fcene  of  blood,  ravages,  and  confu-  ISPIDA,  in  ornithology.  See  Alcedo. 
fion.  A  celebrated  modern  traveller,  who  was  on  the  ISRAEL,  the  name  which  the  angel  gave  Jacob, 
fpot,  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Julfa,  not  many  after  having  wreftled  with  him  all  night  at  Mahanaim 
years  before  the  above  revolution  happened,  amounted  or  Penuel  (Gen.  xxxli.  1,  2,  and  28,  29,  30.  and 
to  30,000  fouls;  had  13  churches,  and  above  100  Hofea  xii.  3.)  It  fignifies  tl)e  conqueror  of  God,  ox  a 
pileds  ;  and  paid  the  Perfian  court  200  tomans  yearly  prince  of  God,  or,  according  to  many  of  the  ancients,  a 
for  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  :  that  fome  of  the  man  -who fees  God. 

ftreets  were  broad  and  handfome,  and  planted  with  By  the  name  of  Ifrael  is  £bmetimes  underftood  the 
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e»  perfon  of  Jacob ;  fomf  times  the  whole  people  of  IfracI, 
or  the  whole  race  of  Jacob ;  Biidfometinies  the  kingdom 
^  of  Ifratl,  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  dillinft  from  the  king- 
dom of  Judah. 

ISRAELITES,  the  defcendanta  of  Ifrael;  who 
were  at  firll  called  Hfbreiuu  by  reafon  of  Abraham,  who 
came  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  after- 
wards Ifraelites,  from  Ifrael  the  father  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs  ;  and  laftly  Jews,  particularly  after  their 
return  ftom  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  becaufe  the 
tribe  of  Judah  was  then  much  ftronger  and  more  nu- 
merous than  the  other  tribes,  and  foreigners  had  fcarce 
any  knowledge  of  this  tribe. 

ISSACHAR,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Paleftlne  by 
tribes ;  lying  to  the  fouth  of  Zabulon,  fo  as  by  a  nar- 
row nip  to  reach  the  Jordan,  between  Zabulon  and 
Manafleh,  Jofh.  xix.  But  whether  it  reached  to  the 
fea,  is  a  queftion  ;  fome  holding  that  it  did  :  an  affer- 
tion  not  cafy  to  be  proved,  as  Jofliua  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  fea  in  this  tribe,  nor  does  Jofephus  extend 
it  farther  than  to  mount  Carmel  ;  and  in  Jo(h.  xvii.  lo. 
Afher  is  faid  to  touch  ManalTeh  on  the  north,  which 
could  not  be  if  Iffachar  extended  to  the  fea. 

ISSOUDUN,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in 
Berry.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  In  wood,  cattle, 
cloth,  hats,  and  (lockings  ;  is  feated  partly  on  a  plain, 
and  partly  on  an  eminence.  E.  Long.  2.5.  N.  Lat. 
46.  57. 

ISSUE,  in  common  law,  has  various  applications  ; 
being  fometimes  taken  for  the  children  begotten  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  wife — fometimes,  for  profits  grow- 
ing from  amercements  or  fines  —  fometimes,  for  pro- 
fits of  lands  and  tenements — but  more  frequently 
for  the  point  of  matter  depending  in  fuit,  whereupon 
the  parties  join,  and  put  their  caufe  to  the  trial  of 
the  jury. 

In  all  thefe  occafions,  iflue  has  but  one  fignifica- 
tion,  which  is,  an  effeft  of  a  caufe  preceding;  as  the 
children  are  the  effeCl  of  the  marriage  between  the 
parents  ;  the  profits  growing  to  the  king  or  lord,  from 
the  punilhmtnt  of  any  man's  offence,  are  the  effed  of 
his  tranfgreffion  ;  the  point  referred  to  the  trial  of 
twelve  men,  is  the  effcft  of  pleading,  or  procefs.  See 
Plea  and  IJfue. 

ISSUES,  in  furgery,  are  little  ulcers  made  defign- 
edly  by  the  furgeon  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
kept  open  by  the  patient,  for  the  prefervation  and  re- 
covery of  his  health. 

ISSUS,  now  AjAzo,  a  town  of  Cilicia  in  Natolia, 
with  a  harbour  on  the  Levant  Sea,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Scaiideroon.     E.  Long.  36.  25.  N.  Lat.  36.  56. 

Near  this  place,  in  a  difficult  pafs  between  the 
mountains  and  the  fea,  Alexander  the  Great  fought 
his  fecond  battle  wiih  Darius.  One  great  caufe  of 
the  defeat  which  the  Perfians  received  here  was 
the  bad  conduft  of  their  monarch,  who  led  his  nu- 
merous forces  into  a  narrow  place,  where  they  had 
not  room  to  a<S.  Alexander  was  fo  much  furprifed 
•when  he  firlt  received  the  news  that  Darius  was  be- 
hind him,  that  he  could  fcarce  believe  It  to  be  true  : 
but  when  he  was  thoroughly  fatisfied  of  the  fail,  and 
that  Daiius  had  again  pafied  the  river  PInarus,  he 
called  a  council  of  war,  wherein,  without  a/l<ing  any 
tody's  advice,  he  only  told  them,  that  he  hoped  they 
would  remember  their  former  adions  j  and  that  they, 


who  where  always  conquerors,  were  about  to 
people  who  were  always  beat.  He  further  obferved, ' 
that  Darius  feemed  to  be  infatuated,  fince  he  had  with 
fuch  expedition  quitted  an  open  and  champaign  coun- 
try, where  his  numbers  might  have  afted  with  advan- 
tage, to  fight  in  a  place  inclofed,  where  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx  might  be  well  drawn  up,  and  whore  his 
numbers  could  only  incommode  him.  He  then  made 
the  neceffary  difpofitlons  for  repafllng  tlie  mountains, 
polled  guards  where  he  found  them  neceffary  and  then 
commanded  his  troops  to  refrefh  themfelves,  and  to 
take  their  reft  till  morning. 

At  break  of  day  he  began  to  repafs  the  mountains, 
obliging  his  forces  to  move  in  clofe  order  where  the 
road  was  narrow,  and  to  extend  themfelves  as  they 
had  more  room  ;  the  right  wing  keeping  always  clofe 
to  the  mountain,  and  the  left  to  the  fea-fhore.  On 
the  right  there  was  a  battalion  of  heavy-armed  troops, 
befides  the  targeteers  under  the  command  of  Nrcanor 
the  fon  of  Parmenio.  Next  thefe,  extending  to  the 
phalanx,  were  the  corps  of  Coenus  and  Pcrdiccas ;  and 
on  the  left,  the  refpetllve  bodies  commanded  by  A- 
myntas,  Ptolemy,  and  Meleager.  The  foot  appointed 
to  fupport  them  were  commanded  by  Craterus ;  but 
the  whole  left  wing  was  committed  to  Parmenio,  with 
drift  orders  not  to  decline  from  the  fea-fhore,  left  the 
Perfians  ftiould  furround  them.  Darins  ordered 
2o,coo  foot  and  30,000  horfe  to  retire,  finding  that 
he  already  wanted  room  to  draw  up  the  reft.  His 
firft  line  confifted  of  30,000  Greek  mercenaries,  having 
on  their  right  and  left  60,000  heavy-aimed  troops, 
being  the  utmoft  the  ground  would  allow.  On  the 
left,  towards  the  mountain,  he  pofted  20,000  men, 
which,  from  the  hollow  fituation  of  the  place,  were 
brought  quite  behind  Alexander's  right  wing.  The 
rell  of  his  troops  were  formed  into  clofe  and  ufeltfj 
lines  behind  tke  Greek  mercenaries,  to  the  number  in 
all  of  600,000  men.  When  this  was  done,  he  fud- 
denly  recalled  the  horfe  who  had  retired,  fending  part 
of  them  to  take  poft  on  his  right  agalnft  the  Mace- 
donians commanded  by  Parmenio ;  and  the  reft  he 
ordered  to  the  Itft  towards  the  mountain  :  but,  finding 
them  unferviceable  there,  he  fent  the  greateft  part  of 
them  to  the  right  ;  and  then  took  upon  himfelf,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuilora  of  the  Pcrfian  kings,  the  com- 
mand of  the  main  body.  As  foon  as  Alexander  per- 
ceived  that  the  weight  of  the  Perfian  horfe  was  dif- 
pofed  againft  his  left  wing,  he  difpatched,  with  as 
much  fccrccy  as  he  could,  the  Theffalian  cavalry 
thither,  and  fupplied  their  places  on  the  right  by 
fome  brigades  of  horfe  from  the  van,  and  lighc-arm- 
ed  troops.  He  alfo  made  fucli  difpofitlons,  that,  not-- 
wlthftaiiding  the  mighty  advantage  of  the  hollow 
mountain,  the  Perfians  could  not  furround  him.  But 
as  thefe  precautions  had  confiderably  weakened  the 
centre  of  his  army,  he  ordered  thofe  advanced  ppfts 
on  the  enemy's  left,  of  which  he  was  moft  apprefen- 
five,  to  be  attacked  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
fight  ;  and,  when  they  were  eafily  driven  from  them, 
he  recalled  as  many  troops  as  were  necefl-ry  to  ftrengch- 
en  his  centre. 

When  all  things  were  in  order,  Alexander  gave  flridl 

command,   that   his   army    fhould  march  very  flowly. 

As  for  Darius,  he  kept  his  troops  fixed  in  their  pofts, 

and  in  fome  places  threw  up  ramparts}  whence  the 
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Ufu".  Macedonians  rightly  obferved,  that  he  tliought  himfelf 
■•  r""  already  a  prifoner,  Alexander  at  the  head  of  the 
iis;ht  wing  engaged  firlt,  and  without  any  difficulty 
l)roke  and  defeated  the  left  wing  of  Darius.  But, 
endeavouring  to  pafs  the  river  Pinarus  after  them,  his 
troops  in  fomc  meafure  loiing  their  order,  the  Greek 
mercenaries  fell  upon  them  in  flank,  and  made  them 
fight,  not  only  for  viftory,  but  for  their  lives.  Pto- 
lemy the  fon  of  Seleucus,  and  120  Macedonians  of 
fame  rank,  were  killed  upon  the  fpot.  But  the  foot 
next  to  Alexander's  right  wing  coming  in  feafonably 
to  its  relief,  fell  upon  the  mercenaries  in  flank,  amongll 
whom  a  drer.dful  carnage  was  made  ;  they  being  in  a 
manner  furrounied  by  the  horfe  and  light-armed  troops, 
which  at  firll  purfued  the  left  wing,  and  the  foot  that 
now  pafled  the  river.  The  Perfian  horfe  on  the 
right  rtill  fought  gallantly ;  but,  when  they  were 
thoroughly  infurmed  of  the  rout  oftheirltft  wing  and 
of  the  dellrutlion  of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  and  that 
Darius  himfelf  was  fled,  they  began  to  break,  and  be- 
take themfclves  to  flight  alfo.  The  Theffalian  cavalry 
purfued  ihcm  clofc  at  the  heels  ;  and  the  narrow  craggy 
roads  incommoded  them  exceedingly,  fo  that  vaft  num- 
bers of  them  perifhed.  As  for  Darius,  he  fled,  foon 
after  the  left  wing  was  broken,  in  a  chariot  with  a 
few  of  his  favourites  :  as  far  as  the  country  was  plain 
and  open,  he  tfcaped  well  enough  ;  but,  when  the 
roads  became  rocky  and  narrow,  he  quitted  it,  and, 
mounting  a  horle,  rode  all  the  night :  his  chariot,  in 
which  were  his  cloak  and  his  bow,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Alexander,  who  carried  them  back  to  his  camp. 

In  rtfpeft  to  the  battle  of  Iffus,  Diodorus  informs 
\is,  that  Alexander  looked  every  where  about  for  Da- 
rius ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  liifcovered  him,  with  his 
handful  of  guards  attacked  him  and  the  flower  of  the 
Perfian  army  which  was  about  him  ;  being  as  defirous 
of  obtaining  this  viftory  by  his  pcrfonal  valour,  as  of 
fubduing  the  Perfian  empire  by  the  courage  of  his 
foldiers.  But  when  Oxalhres,  the  brother  of  Darius, 
faw  Alexander's  defign,  and  how  fiercely  he  fought 
to  accomplifh  it,  he  threw  himfelf,  with  the  horfe  who 
were  about  him,  between  his  brother's  chariot  and  the 
enemy,  where  an  obftinate  fight  was  maintained,  till 
the  dead  bodies  rofe  like  an  entrenchment  about  the 
chariot  of  Darius.  Many  of  the  Perfian  nobility  were 
flain,  and  Alexander  himfelf  was  wounded  in  the  thigh. 
At  lad,  the  horfes  in  the  chariot  of  Darius  flatted, 
and  became  fo  unruly,  that  the  king  himfelf  was  for- 
ced to  take  the  reins ;  the  enemy,  however,  prefTed 
fo  hard  upon  him,  that  he  was  conftralned  to  call  for 
another  chariot,  and  mounted  it  in  great  danger.  This 
waf.  the  beginning  of  the  rout,  which  foon  after  became 
general.  According  to  this  author,  the  Perfians  loft 
200.000  foot,  and  io,coo  horfe;  the  Macedonians 
300  foot,  and  1  50  horfe. 

Juftin  informs  us,  that  the  Perfian  army  confifted 
of  400,000  foot,  and  100,000  horfe.  He  fays,  that 
the  battle  was  hard  fought  ;  that  both  the  kings  were 
■wounded  ;  and  that  the  Perfians  ilill  fougfit  gallantly 
when  their  king  fled,  but  that  they  were  afterwards 
fpeedily  and  totally  routed  :  he  is  very  particular  as  to 
their  lofs,  which  he  fays  amounted  to  61, coo  foot, 
10,000  horfe,  and  40,000  taken  prifoners  ;  of  the  Ma- 
sedouians  he  fays  there  fell  no  more  than  130  foot,  and 


150  horfe.  Curtius  fays,  that  of  the  Perfians  thfre 
fell  100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horfe:  of  Alexander's 
army  504,  he  fays,  were  wounded  ;  32  foot  and  Ijo  , 
horfe  killed.  That  we  may  not  fufpeft  any  error  in 
tranfcribers,  his  own  obfervation  confirms  the  fa£l  ; 
Taniulo  impend'io  injens  •vidorlajielit,  "  So  fmall  was  the 
coft  of  fo  great  a  viftory." 

ISTHMIA,  or  Isthmian  Games ;  one  of  the  four 
foleran  games  which  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year 
in  Greece.  They  had  the  name  from  the  lilhmus  of 
Corinth,  where  theji  were  celebrated.  In  their  firft 
inftitution,  according  to  Paufanias,  they  confifted  only 
of  funeral  rites  and  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Meli- 
certes :  but  Thefeus  afterwards,  as  Plutarch  informs 
us,  in  emulation  of  Hercules,  who  had  appointed 
games  at  Olympia  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  dedicated 
thofe  to  Neptune,  his  reputed  father,  who  was  re- 
garded as  the  particular  proteAor  of  the  Ifthmus  and 
commerce  of  Corinth.  The  fame  trials  of  Ikill  were 
exhibited  here  as  at  the  other  three  facred  games ; 
and  particularly  thofe  of  mufic  and  poetry.  Thefe 
games,  in  which  the  vidlors  were  only  rewarded  with 
garlands  of  pine-leaves,  were  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence  and  fplendor  as  long  as  paganifra  conti- 
nued to  be  the  eftablilhed  religion  of  Greece  ;  nor 
were  they  omitted  even  when  Corinth  was  fackei  anil 
burnt  by  Mummius  the  Roman  general ;  at  whicii 
time  the  cate  of  them  was  transferred  to  the  Sicyo- 
nians,  but  was  reftored  again  to  the  Corintliians  when 
their  city  was  rebuilt. 

ISTHMUS,  a  narrow  neck,  or  flip  of  ground, 
which  join5  two  continents  ;  or  joins  a  peninlnla  to 
the  terra  firma,  and  feparates  two  fcas.  See  Penin- 
sula. 

The  moft  celebrated  ifthraufes  are,  that  of  Panama, 
or  Darien,  which  joins  Nortli  and  South  America  ; 
that  of  Suez,  which  connefts  Afia  and  Africa  ;  that 
of  Corinth,  or  Peloponnefus,  in  the  Morea  ;  that  of 
Crim-Tartary,  otherwife  called  Taurica  Cherjonejus  i 
that  of  the  peninfula  Romania,  and  Eriflb,  or  the 
ifthmus  of  the  Thracian  Cherfonefns,  twelve  furlongs 
broad,  being  that  which  Xtrxes  undertook  to  cut 
through.  The  ancients  had  feveral  defigns  of  cutting 
the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  which  is  a  rocky  hillock,  about 
ten  miles  over;  but  they  were  all  in  vain,  the  inven- 
tion of  fluices  being  not  then  known.  There  have 
been  attempts  too  for  cutting  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  to 
make  a  communication  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  :  but  thefe  alfo  failed  ;  and  in  one  of 
them,  a  king  of  Egypt  is  faid  to  have  loft  120,00a 
men. 

ISTRIA,  a  peninfula  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  lying  in  the  north  part  of  the  Adriatic  lea.  It 
is  bounded  by  Carniola  on  the  nortli ;  and  on  the  fouth, 
call,  and  weft,  by  the  fea.  The  air  is  unwholefome, 
efpecially  near  the  coaft  ;  but  the  foil  produces  plenty 
of  wine,  oil,  and  paftures;  there  ate  alfo  quarries  of  fine 
marble.  One  part  of  it  belongs  to  the  Venetians,  and 
the  other  to  the  houfe  of  Aullria.  Cabo  d'Iftria  is  the 
capital  town. 

ITALIAN,  the  language  fpoken  in  Italy.  See 
the  article  Language. 

This  tongue  is  derived  principally  from  the  Latin  ; 
and  of  all  the  languages  formed  froia  the  Latin,  there  19 


y 

uly 


none  which  carries  with  it  more  vlfible  marks  of  its  ori-     bein 
ginal  than  the  Italian 
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It  is  accounted  one  of  the  mod  perfeft  among  the 
modern  tongues.  It  is  complained,  indetd,  that  it  has 
too  many  diminutives  and  fiiptrlatives,  or  rather  aug- 
mentativcs;  but  without  any  great  reafon:  forifthofe 
words  convey  nothing  farther  to  the  mind  than  thejull 
ideas  of  things,  they  arc  no  more  faulty  than  our  ple- 
onafms  and  hyperboles. 

The  language  coirefponds  to  the  genius  of  the 
people,  who  are  f  ow  and  thoughtful  :  accordingly, 
their  language  runs  heavily,  though  fmoothly  ;  and 
many  of  their  words  are  lengthened  out  to  a  great  de- 
gree. They  have  a  great  tafte  for  mufic  ;  and  to  gra- 
tify their  paflion  this  way,  have  altered  abundance  of 
their  primitive  words  ;  leaving  out  confonanls,  taking 
in  vowels,  foftening  and  lengthening  out  their  termina- 
lionf,  for  the  fake  of  the  cadence. 

Hence  the  language  is  rendered  extremely  muHcal, 
and  fucceeds  belter  than  any  other  in  operas  and  fome 
parts  of  poetry  :  but  it  fails  in  Itrength  and  nervoul- 
ucls ;  and  a  gie;it  part  of  its  words,  borrowed  irora 
the  Latin,  become  fo  far  difguifed,  that  they  are  not 
eafily  known  again. 

The  multitude  of  fovereign  dates  into  which  Italy 
13  divided,  has  given  rife  to  a  great  number  of  dif- 
ferent dialefts  in  that  language ;  which,  however, 
are  all  good  in  the  place  where  they  are  ufed.  The 
Tufcan  13  iifually  preferred  to  the  other  dialcCls,  and 
the  Roman  pronunciation  to  that  of  the  other  cities ; 
whence  the  Italian  piovcrb,  Lingua  Tojcana  in  bocca 
Romana. 

The  Italian  is  generally  pretty  well  underllood 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  is  frequently  fpoken  in  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Hungary.  At  Conftantinople  in 
Greece,  and  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  the  Italian  is 
ufed  a.s  commonly  as  the  language  of  the  country  :  in- 
deed in  thofe  places  it  is  not  fpoken  fo  pure  as  in  Tuf- 
caiiy,  but  is  corrupted  with  many  of  the  proper  words 
and  idioms  of  the  place  ;  whence  it  takes  a  new  name, 
and  is  called  Frank  Italian. 

ITALIC  CHARACTER,  in  printing.  See  Letter. 
ITALICA  (anc.  geog. ),  a  town  of  Baetica  in 
Spain,  built  byScipio  Africanus,  after  finilhingtheSpa- 
niih  war,  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded  foldiers. 
At  firft  it  was  a  mufticiplum  ;  afterwards  a  colony  : 
which  was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  the  emperor 
Adrian,  the  privileges  of  a  raunicipium  being  beyond 
thofe  of  a  colony  (Gellius).  Famous  for  being  the 
birth-place  ot  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Adrian,  and 
of  the  poet  Silius  Italicus.  Now  Sev'dla  Fieja,  fcarce 
frur  miles  from  Seville  ;  a  fmall  village  of  Andalu- 
fia  on  the  Guadalquivir. —  Corfn'ium  in  Italy  was  thus 
alfo  called. 

ITALY,  one  of  the  fined  countries  of  Europe,  ly- 
ing between  7  and  10  degrees  of  E.  Long,  and  be- 
tween 37  and  46  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  On  lli-:  north, 
north- weft,  and  north- ea ft,  it  is  bounded  by  France, 
Switzerland,  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  and  Germa- 
ny ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Adriatic  fea  or  gulf  of  Ve- 
nice ;  and  on  the  foutli  and  weft,  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  its  figure  bearing  fome  refeinblance  to  that  of 
a  boot.  Its  length  from  Aofta,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  in  Savoy,  to  the  utmoll  verge  of  Calabria,  is 
about  6100  miles;  but  its  breadth  is  very   nntqual, 


above  25  or  30. 

Italy  was  anciently  known  by  the  names  of  Salur-  } 
nia,  Oinotria,  Hefperia,  and  Aufon'ia.  It  was  called  ''*  '^''^=''^"' 
Satuniia  from  Saturn  ;  who,  being  driven  out  of '"""^■' 
Crete  by  his  fon  Jupiter,  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
refuge  here.  The  names  of  Oenotria  and  /tufoma,  13 
borrowed  from  its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Oenotrians 
and  Aufones  ;  and  that  of  Hefperia  or  Wejlern  was 
given  it  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  fituation  with  refped 
to  Greece.  The  names  of  Italia  or  Italy,  whicli  in 
procefs  of  time  prevailed  over  all  the  red,  is  by  fome 
derived  from  Italus,  a  king  of  the  Siculi :  by  others, 
from  the  Greek  word  Italos,  iignifying  an  ox  ;  this 
country  abounding,  by  reafon  of  its  rich  padures, 
with  oxen  of  an  extraordinary  fize  and  beauty.  All 
thefe  names  were  originally  peculiar  to  particular  pi o- 
vinces  of  Italy,  but  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole 
country. 

This  country,  like  mod  others,  was  In  ancient  times  DlviOon  i« 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  dates  and  kin  r.  ancient 
doms.     Afterwards  when   the    Gauls    fettled  in   the"™"' 
wedern,  and  many  Greek  colonies  in  the  eadern  parts, 
it  was   divided,   with  refped  to   its  inhabitants,   into 
three  great  parts,  iks.  Gallia  Cifalplna,  Italy  properly 
fo  called,  and   Magna  Grecla.      The  moft  weftern  and 
northern  parts  of  Italy  were  in  great  part  polTeded  by 
the  Gauls  ;  and  hence  took  the  name  of  Gallia,  with 
the  epithets  of  Cifalpina  and  Citerior,  becaufe  they  lay 
on  the  fide  of  the  Alps  next   to  Rome  ;  and  Togata, 
with  relation  to  the  Roman  gown  or  drefs  which  the 
inhabitants   ufed  :  but  this  lad  epithet  is  of  a  much 
later  date  tlian  the  former.     This  appellation  was  an- 
tiquated in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,   when  the  divirioii 
of  Italy   into  eleven    provinces,    introduced    by  that    ' 
prince,  took  place.      Hence  it  Is  that  the  name  of  Cif- 
alpine  Gaul  frequently  occurs  in  the  authors  who  flou- 
rilhed  before,  and  fcarce  ever   in  thofe  who  wrote  af- 
ter,  the   reign  of  Auguftus.     This  country  extended 
from  the  Alps   and   the   river  Varus,   partino-  it  from 
Tranfalpine  Gaul,   to   the  river  Acfus  ;   or,  as  Pliny 
will  have  It,  to  the  city  of  Ancona,  rn  the  ancient  Pi, 
cenum.      On  the  north,   it  was  divided   from  Rhstia 
by  the  Alps,  called  Alpes  RJiiUcd:;  and  from  Illyriciim 
by  the  river  Formio  :   but  on  this  lidc,  the  boi-ders  of 
Italy    were,   in   Pliny's   time,    extended   to  the   river 
Arlia  In  Illria.      On  the   fouth,  it  reached  to  the  Li- 
gudic  fea,  and  the  Apennines  parting  it  from  Etruria; 
fo   that   under   the  common    name    of  Cijalpine   Gaul 
were  comprehended  the  countries  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the   Alps,  called   by  Pliny   and   Strabo  the  Subalpint 
countries,  Liguria,  Gallia  CifpaJana,  and  Tranfpadana.- 
Italy,  properly  fo  called,  extended,  on  the  coalt  of  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  city  of  Ancona  to  the  river  Trento 
now  the  Fortore;  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
Macra  to  the  Silarus,  now  the  Sele.      Magna  Grscia 
comprifed  Apulia,   Lucania,   and  the  country  of  the 
Brutii.      It  was  called  Gnccf,  becaufe  moft  of  the  ci- 
ties on  the  coad  were  Greek  colonies.     The  inhabi- 
tants gave  it  the  name  of  Great,  not  as  if  it  was  larger- 
than  Greece,   but  merely  out  of  oftentation,  as  Pliny, 
informs  ns. 

All  thefe  countries  were  inhabited  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  diflerent  nations  fettled  at  different  limes,  and 
from  many  diiferent  parts.     The  names  of  the  mo'ft 
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Itftly.      remakable  of  them  wero  the  /fboriginei,  or  thofe  whofe 
^'     «  origin   was  utterly   unknown,  and  confcquently  were 

thought  to  have  none  ;  the  Sabines,  Hetrurians  or  Tiif- 
cans,  the^  Umbri,   Samnites,    Campanl,  ^4puln,   Calabril, 
Lucanii,  the  Brulii,  and  the  Latins.     From  a  colony 
3         of  the   latter   proceeded  the  Romans,   who  gradually 
S"''^*''  ^1  fubdued  all  thefe  nations  one  after  another,   and  held 
nians.""       ^'^^"^  '"   fubjedlion  for   upwards  of  700   years.      All 
thefe  nations  were  originally  brave,  hardy,  temperate, 
and  well  (killed  in  the  art  of  war ;  and  the  Romans 
inuch  more   fo  than   the  reft.     Their    ftibjeftion    to 
Rome,  howevtr,  inured  them  to  flavery;  theii  oppref- 
fion  by  the  emperors  broke  their  fpirit ;    and  the  vaft 
wealth  which  was   poured  into  ihe   country  from   all 
parts   of  the  world,   during  the   time   of  the  Roman 
profperity,  corrupted  their  manneis,  and  made  them 
degenerate  from  their  former  valour.      Of  this  degene- 
racy the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  took  the  ad- 
vantage  to  invade  the   empire   in   innumerable  multi- 
tudes.    Though  often   repelled,  they   never  failed  to 
return  j  and  it  was  found  necefTary  to  take  great  num- 
bers of  them   into  the  Roman  fervice,  in  order  to  de- 
fend the  empire  againll  the  reft  of  their  countrymen. 
E  th^  He-  ^"  '^"^  y^^'  ^"^^  ^'^^  Heruli,   prefiuning  on  the  fervi- 
CiUi.  ces  they  had  done  the  empire,   demanded  a  third  part 

of  the  lands  of   Italy  ;  and  being  refufed,   chofe  one 
Odoacer,  a  man  of  low  birlh,  but  of  great  valour  and 
experience,   for   their   king  ;    and  having   totally   de- 
flroyed  the  remains  of  the  Roman  empire,  proclaimed 
Odoacer  king  of  Italy.     The  new  monarch,  however, 
did  not  think  proper  to  alter  the  Roman  form  of  go- 
vernment, but  fullered  the   people  to  be  governed  by 
the  fenate,   confulf,  &c.   as  before.      He  enjoyed   his 
dignity  in  peace  till  the  year  488,  when  Zeno,  empe- 
ror of  Conftantinople,   being   hard   prefted   by  Theo- 
doric  king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  advifed  him  to  turn  his 
arms  agaiiiil  Odoacer,  whi;m  he  could  eafily  overcome, 
and  thus  make  himfelf  fovercign  of  one  of  the  tineft 
countries  in  the  world. 
Invaded  by       Theodoric   accepted  the  propofal  with   great  joy, 
Theodcric   and  fet  out   for  Italy,  attended  by  an  infinite  number 
the  Oftro-  ^^  people,  carrying  with  them   their  wives,  children, 
^"    ■  and   effedls,   on  waggons.     Several  Romans  of  great 

diftinftion  attended  him  in  this  war  ;  while,  011  the 
other  hand,  many  of  his  countrymen  chofe  to  remain 
in  Thrace,  where  they  became  a  feparate  nation,  and 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  amity  with  the  Romans.  The 
Goths,  being  deftitute  of  fhipping,  were  oblitred  to 
go  lound  the  Adriatic.  Their  march  was  performed 
in  the  depth  of  winter;  and  during  the  whole  time,  a 
violent  famine  and  plague  raged  in  their  army.  Tliey 
■were  alfo  oppofedby  theGepida:  and  Sarmatians;  but 
at  laft  having  defeated  thefe  enemies,  and  overcome 
every  other  obftacle,  they  arrived  in  Italy  in  the  year 
489.  Theodoric  advanced  to  the  river  Sontius,  now 
Zonzo,  near  Aquileia,  where  he  halted  for  fome  time 
to  refi-efh  his  troopj.  Here  he  was  met  by  Odoacer 
at  the  head  of  a  very  nrmicrous  army,  but  compofed 
of  many  different  nations  commanded  by  their  reipcc- 
tive  chiefs,  and  confcqutntly  without  fufficient  union 
,  or  zeal  for  the  common  caufe.     Theodoric   therefore 

Odoacerde-g^'"^'^  ^"  ^^'V  ^ii^lory,  cut  many  of  his  enemies  in  pie- 
fcated.         ces,   and   took   their  camp.      Odoacer  retired   to  the 
plains  of  Verona,   and   encamped  there  at  a  fmall  di- 
llance  from  the  city ;  but  Theodoric  purfued  him  clofe, 


and  foon  forced  him  to  a  fecond  engagement.     The 
Goths  obtained  another  victory  ;  but  it  coft  them  dear.  ' 
Odoacer's  men    made   a  much    better   refinance    than 
before,  and   great    numbers  fell  on   both  fides.     The 
viftory,   howevtr,   was  fo  far  decifive,  that   Odoacer 
was  obliged  to  ihut   himfelf  up  in    Ravenna  ;  fo   that 
Theodoric  having  now  no  enemy  to  oppofe  him  in  the 
field,   befieged  and  took  feveral   important  places,  and 
among  the  reft  Milan  and  Pavia.      At  the  fame  time, 
Tufa,   commander  in    chief  of  Odoacer's  forces,   de- 
ferted  to   the   enemy   with   the   greateft    part   of  the 
troops  he  had  with  him,  and  was  immediately  employ- 
ed in   conjundlion  with  a  Gothic  officer  in  purfuit  of 
his   fovereign.      Odoacer  had  left  that  city,   and  was 
advanced  as  far   as  Faenza,  where  he  was  cloftly  be- 
fieged by  Tufa  ;   but  the    traitor,  declaring   again  for 
his  old  mailer,  joined  him  with  all  his  troops,  and  de- 
livered up  feveral  officers  that  had  been  appointed  by 
Theodoric  to  ferve  under   him.     Thefe   were   fent   iu 
irons  to    Ravenna;   and  Odoacer  being  joined  by  Fri- 
deric,  one  of  Theodoric's  allies,   with  a  confiderable 
body  of  troops,  once  more  advanced  againll  his  ene- 
mies.     He   recovered  all   Liguria,   took    the   city   of 
Milan,   and  at  laft  befieged  Theodoric  himfelf  in  Pa- 
via.   The  Goths,  having  brought  ail  their  families  and 
eSefts  along   with   them,   were   greatly  diftreffed  for 
want  of  room;  and   mult  have  undoubtedly  fubmilted, 
if  their  enemies  had  continued  to  agree  among  them- 
felves.     The  quarrels  of  his  followers  proved  the  ruin 
of  Odoacer.     Theodoric,  finding  that  the  enemy  re- 
mitted the  vigour  of  their  operations,  applied  for  fuc- 
cours  to  Alaric  king  of  the  Viligoths,  who  had  fet- 
tled in  Gaul.      As  the  Viligoths  and  Oftrogoths  were 
originally  one  and  the  fame  nation,   and  the  Viligoths 
had  received   among  them  fome  years  before  a  great 
number  of   Oftrogoths  under  the  condutt  of  Videmer 
coufin  german  to  Theodoric,  the  fupplies  were  readily 
granted.      The   inadtion  of  the  enemy  gave  thefe  fuc- 
cours  time  to  arrive  ;   upon  which  Theodoric  inllantly 
joined  them,   and    marching  againft  his  enemies  gave 
them  a  total  overthrow.      Odoacer   again  took  refuge 
in  Ravenna,  but  was  clofely  befieged  by  Theodoric  in 
490.      The  fiege  lallcd  three  years  ;  during  which  O- 
doacer  defended  himfelf  with  great  bravery,  and  great- 
ly annoyed  the  befiegers  with  his  fallies.      Theodoric, 
however,  impatient  of  delay,  leaving  part  of  his  army 
to  blockade    the  city,   marched  with  the    reft  againit 
the  Itrong  holds  which  Odoacer  had  garrifoned.     All 
thefe  he  reduced  with  little  difficulty  ;  and  in  492  re- 
turned to  the  fieire  of  Ravenna.     The   befieged  were 
now  reduced  to  great  ftraits  both  by  the  enemy  with- 
out and  a  famine  within,  the  price  of  wheat  being  rifeti 
to  fix  pieces  of  gold  per  bulhel.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  Goths  were  quite  worn  out  witli   the  fatigues  of 
fuch   a  long  fiege  ;  fo  that  both  parties  being  willing 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  Odoacer  fent  John  bifliop  of 
Ravenna  to  Theodoric  with  terms  of  accommodation. 
Jornandes  informs  lis,    that  Odoacer  only  begged  his 
life;   which    i  heodoric   bound   himfelf,    by  a   folemn 
oath,   to  grant   him  :   but  Procopius   fays,  that  they 
agreed  to  live   together   on  equal  terms.      I'liis   laft 
fcems  very  improbable  :   but  v/hatever  were  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  it  is  certain  that  Theodoric  did  not 
keep  them;  for  having  a  lew  days  after  invited  Odoa- 
cer to  a  banquet,   he  difpatched  him  with  his  own 

hand. 
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.y.      liand.     All  his  fervante  and   relations   were  niafiacred 
■^    at  the  fame  time  ;  except  his  brother  Arniilphus,  and 
a  few  mote,   who  had  the  good  luck  to  make  their 
efcape,  and  retired  beyond  the  Danube. 

Thus  Theodoric  became  maftcr  of  all  Italy,  and 
'.""^  took  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  iing  of  that  country,  as 
)f  lia.  Odoacer  had  done  before  ;  though,  with  a  pretended 
J  liftrs  deference  to  the  emperor  of  Conrtaminople,  he  fent 
'^'"  mcffengers  afking  libirty  to  afTume  that  title  after  he 
""'''"had  aftually  taken  it.  Having  fecured  his  new  king- 
dom as  wtlt  as  he  could  by  foreign  alliances,  Theodoric 
next  applied  himfcif  to  legiflation,  and  enacted  many 
falutary  laws  btfides  thofe  of  the  Romans  which  he  re- 
tained. He  chofe  Ravenna  for  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence,  in  order  to  be  near  at  hand  to  put  a  ilop  to 
the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians.  The  provinces  were 
governed  by  the  fame  magiilrates  that  had  prefided 
over  them  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  viz.  the  confu- 
lares,  correSores,  and  prajides.  But  befides  thefe,  he 
fent,  according  to  the  cullom  of  the  Goths,  inferior 
judges,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  counts,  to  each 
city.  Thefe  were  to  adminiller  juftice,  and  to  decide 
all  controverfies  and  dlfputes.  And  herein  the  polity 
of  the  Goths  far  excelled  that  of  the  Romans.  For  in 
the  Roman  times  a  whole  province  was  governed  by 
a  confulatis,  a  correAor,  or  a  prsffes,  who  refidtd  in 
the  chief  city,  and  to  whom  recoutfe  was  to  be  had  at 
a  great  charge  from  the  moft  remote  parts:  but  Theo- 
doric, befides  thefe  officers,  appointed  not  only  in  the 
principal  cities,  but  in  every  fmall  town  and  village, 
inferior  magiftrates  of  known  integrity,  who  were  to 
admlnifter  juftice,  and  by  that  means  fave  thofe  who 
had  law-fuits  the  trouble  and  expence  of  recurring  to 
the  governor  of  the  whole  province  ;  no  appeals  to  di- 
flant  tribunals  being  allowed,  but  in  matters  of  the 
greateil  importance,  or  in  cafes  of  manifeft  injnftice. 

Under  the  adrainiftration  of  Theodoric  Italy  enjoy- 
ed as  great  happinefs  as  had  been  experienced  under 
the  very  beft  emperors.  As  he  had  made  no  altera- 
tion in  the  laws  except  that  above  mentioned  ;  fo  he 
contented  himftlf  with  the  fame  tributes  and  taxes  that 
had  been  levied  by  the  emperors  ;  but  was,  on  all  oc- 
cafions  of  public  calamity,  much  more  ready  to  remit 
them  than  moft  of  the  emperors  had  been.  He  did 
rot  treat  the  natives  a^  thofe  of  the  other  Roman  pro- 
vinces were  treated  by  the  barbarians  who  conquered 
them.  Thefe  flripped  the  ancient  proprietors  of  their 
lands,  eftates,  and  poffeflions,  dividing  them  among 
their  chiefs  ;  and  giNing  to  one  a  province  with  the 
title  of  duke,  to  another  a  frontier  country  with  the 
title  c{  marquis  ;  to  feme  a  city  with  the  title  o{  count, 
to  others  a  caftle  or  village  with  the  title  oi baron.  But 
Theodoric,  who  piqued  himfelf  upon  governing  after 
the  Roman  manner,  and  obfetving  the  Roman  laws  and 
inftitutions,  left  every  one  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
aBcient  property.  As  to  religion,  though  he  himfelf, 
like  moll  of  his  countrymen,  profcfled  the  tenets  of 
Arius,  he  allowed  his  fubjefts  to  profefs  the  orthodox 
dodrine  without  molcftation,  giving  libertv  even  to 
the  Goths  to  renounce  the  doctrines  in  which  they 
had  been  educated,  and  embrace  the  contrary  opinions. 
In  fhort,  his  many  virtues,  and  the  happinefs  of  his 
fubjefls,  are  celebrated  by  all  the  hiftorians  of  thofe 
times.     The  end  of  his  reign,  however,  was  fuUied  by 
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the  death  of  the  celcbi'ated  philofopher  Boethius,  and     Italy, 
his   father-in-law  Symmachus.     'I'hey  were   both  be-  "^ 

headed   in   Pavia,    on   an  unjuft  fufpicion  of  treafon  ;g  j,„  ^ 
and  fcarce  was  the  fentence  put  in  execution  when  the  b  eihus 
king   repented,   and  abandoned   himfelf  to  the  moft  and  ^vm- 
pungent  forrow.      The  excefs  of  hisgiief  affi  fttd  his'"^'*'"'' 
undetftanding :  for  not  long  after,  the  head  of  a  large'*"      "^"'* 
fifh  being  ferved  I'^p  to  fupper,  he  fancied  the  head  of 
the  fi(h  to  be  that  of  Symmachus  threatening  him  rn  a 
ghaftly   manner.      Hereupon,   feized    with  horror  and 
amazement,  he  was  carried  to  his  bed-chamber,  where 
he  died  in  a  few  days,  on  the  2d  of  September  526. 

After  the  death  of  Theodoric,   the  kingdom  devol- 
ved to  Athalric  hisgrandfon  ;  who  being   at  that  time 
only  eight  years  of  age,  his  mother  Amalafuntha  took 
rrpon  her  the  regency.    Her adminiftration  was  equally 
upright  with  that  of  Theodoric  himfelf;  but  the  barba- 
rians of  whom  her  court   was  compofed,   finding  fault 
with  the  encouragement  ftre  gave  to  learning,  forced  her  Amalafurr- 
to  abandon    the   education    of  her  fon.       The   latterihe  regent- 
thereupon  plunged  into  all  manner  of  wickednefs,  andg'^^^ris 
behaved  to  his  mother  with  the  greateft  arrogance;  and^'^"'       ''' 
the  faftion  finding  themfelves  thus  flrengthened,  at  laft 
commanded  the  queen  to  retire  from  court. 

Amalafuntha,  exerting  her  authority,  feized  three  of 
the  ringleaders  of  the  fedition,  whom  fhe  confined  in 
the  moft  remote  parts  of  Italy.  But  thefe  maintaining 
a  fecret  correfpondence  with  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions, never  ccafed  to  ftir  up  the  people  againft  her; 
infomuch,  that  the  queen,  apprehending  that  the  fac- 
tion might  in  the  end  prevail,  wrote  to  the  emperor 
Juftinian,  begging  leave  to  take  refuge  in  his  domi- 
nions. The  emperor  readily  comphed  with  herrequeft^ 
offering  a  noble  palace  at  Durazzo  for  her  habitation; 
but  the  queen  having  in  the  mean  time  caufcd  the  three 
ringleaders  to  be  put  to  death,  and  no  new  difturb- 
ances  arifing  thereupon,  file  did  not  accept  of  the  em- 
peror's oflfer.  In  533,  .-Vthalric  having  contrafted  a 
lingering  diftemper  by  his  riotous  living  and  debauch- 
eries, Amalafuntha,  to  avoid  the  calamities  with  which 
Italy  was  threatened  in  cafe  of  his  death,  formed  a  de- 
fign  of  delivering  it  up  to  Juftinian  :  but  before  her 
fcheme  was  ripe  for  execution,  Athalric  died.  Upon 
which  the  queen  took  for  her  colleague  one  Theodotus 
her  coufin  ;  obliging  him,  however,  to  fwear  that  he 
would  fuffer  her  to  enjoy  and  txercife  her  former  power.  sr 
This  he  very  readily  did,  but  foon  forgot  his  promife ; ''  teacher, 
and  when  ftie  took  the  liberty  to  remind  him  of  Jt  """v^P''- 
cauied  her  to  be  lerzed  and  ccnhned  rn  an  rlland  of  the  put  to 
lake  Bolfena  in  Tirfcany.  But  as  Theodotus  kad  great >le"h; 
reafon  to  believe  that  this  conduft  would  be  refented 
by  Juftinian,  he  obliged  her  to  write  to  him  that  no 
injury  or  injuflice  had  been  dene  her.  Along  with 
this  letter  he  fent  one  written  by  himfelf,  and  filled 
with  heavy  complaints  againft  Amalafuntha.  The  em- 
peror, however,  was  fo  far  from  giving  credit  to  what 
Theodotus  urged  againft  her,  that  he  openly  efpouftd 
her  caufe,  wrote  her  a  moft  affedionate  letter,  and  af- 
furcd  her  of  his  proteftlon.  But  before  this  letter 
could  reach  her,  the  unhappy  princefs  was  ftrangled  in 
the  bath  by  the  friends  of  thofe  whom  in  the  reign  of 
her  fon  ftie  had  defervedly  put  to  death  for  raifing  di- 
fturbances  in  the  ftate. 

On  the  news  of  Amalafuntha's  death,  Juftinian  re- 
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fDlved  upon  an  immediate  war  with  the  Goths;,  and,  to 
facilitate  the  enterprife,  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to 
induce  the  Franks  to  affift  him.  To  his  felicitations 
he  added  a  large  fum  of  money ;  which  laft  was  very 
acceptable  to  his  new  allies.  They  promifed  to  affill 
the  emperor  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  ;  but  inftead 
of  performing  their  promife,  while  Juftinian's  arras 
were  employed  againll  the  Goths,  Thierri,  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Clovis,  feized  on  fevetal  cities  of  Ligutia,  the 
Alpes  Cottiic,  and  great  part  of  the  prefent  territory 
of  Venice,  for  himfelf.  Jiiftinian,  however,  found  fut- 
ficient  refources  in  the  valour  of  Belifarius,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  deK-iltion  of  his  treacherous  allies.  This 
ceK'brated  general  was  vefted  with  the  fupreme  com- 
mand, and  abfolute  aiithority.  His  iiiftiudtions  were 
to  pretend  a  voyage  to  Caithage,  but  to  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  Sicily  ;  and  if  he  thought  he  could  fuc- 
ceed  in  the  attempt,  to  land  there  ;  otherwife  to  fail 
for  Africa,  without  difcovering  his  intentions.  An- 
other general,  named  Mundits,  commander  of  the  troops 
in  lllyricura,  was  ordered  to  march  into  Dalmacia, 
which  was  fubjtft  to  tlie  Goths,  and  attempt  the  re- 
duction of  SaIon:e,  the  better  to  open  a  paiTage  into 
Italy.  This  he  accomplifiied  without  difScuIty,  and 
Belifarius  made  himfelf  marter  of  Sicily  fooner  than  he 
himfelf  had  expefted.  The  ifland  was  reduced  on  the 
laft  of  December  535  ;  upon  which  Belifarius,  with- 
out lofs  of  time,  paffed  over  to  Reggio,  which  opened 
its  gates  to  him.  From  Reggio  he  pui  fued  his  march 
to  Rome,  the  provinces  of  Abrutium,  Lucania,  Pug- 
lia,  Calabria,  and  Samnium,  readily  fubmitting  to  him. 
The  city  of  Naples  endured  a  fiege  :  but  Belifarius 
entered  in  through  an  aquedudt,  and  gave  it  up  to  be 
pKuidcred  by  his  foldiers. 

Theodotus,  alarmed  at  thefe  fuccefles,  and  having 
neither  capacity  nor  inclination  to  carry  on  the  war, 
ftnt  ambaftadors  to  Juftinian  with  propofals  of  peace. 
He  agreed  to  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  ifland  of 
Sicily  ;  to  fend  the  emperor  yearly  a  crown  of  gold 
weighing  3C0  pounds;  and  to  fupply  him  with  3000  men 
whenever  he  (hould  think  proper  to  demand  them. 
Several  other  articles  were  contained  in  the  propofal, 
which  amounted  to  the  owning  of  Juftinian  for  his 
lord,  and  that  he  held  the  crown  of  Italy  only  through 
his  favour.  As  he  apprehended,  however,  that  thefe 
ofFeis  might  not  yet  be  fatisfaftory,  he  recalled  his 
ambaiFadors  for  further  orders.  Tliey  were  now  de- 
fired  to  inform  Juftinian,  that  Theodotus  was  wilhng 
to  refign  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  content  himfelf 
with  a  penfion  fuitable  to  his  quality.  But  he  obliged 
them  by  an  oath  not  to  mention  this  propofal,  till 
they  found  that  the  emperor  would  not  accept  of  the 
other.  The  firft  propofals  were  accordingly  rejefted 
as  they  had  fuppofed  ;  upon  which  the  ambaftadors 
produced  the  fecond,  figned  by  Theodotus  himfelf, 
who  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor  told  him,  among 
other  things,  that  being  unacquainted  with  war,  and 
addifted  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  he  pieferred  his 
quiet  to  a  kingdom.  Juftinian,  tranfported  with  joy, 
and  imagining  the  war  already  fmiftied,  anfwcred  the 
king  in  a  mott  obliging  manner,  extolling  his  wifdom, 
and  giving  him  befidcs  what  he  demanded  the  greateft 
honours  of  the  einpire.  The  agreement  being  con- 
firmed by  mutual  oaths,  lands  were  afligned  to  Theu- 
ijotus  out  of  the  king's  domain,  arid  orders  were  dif- 
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patched  to  Belifarius  to  take  poftelEon  of  Italy  in  hi3      Italy, 
name.  *""■>— 

In  the  mean  time,  a  body  of  Goths  having  entered 
Dalmatia,  with  a  defign  to  recover  the  city  of  Salona:, 
were   encountered   by  an   inferior   army   of  Romans, 
commanded  by  the  fon  of  Mundus  above  mentioned. 
The  Goths  proved  viftorious  ;  and  the  young  general 
of  the  Romans  was  killed,   and  moft  of  his  army  cut 
in  pieces.     Mundus  marched  againft  the  enemy  to  re- 
venge  the  death  of  his  fon  ;  but  met  with   no  better 
fuccefs,  his  troops  being  defeated,  and  he  himfelf  kill- 
ed in  the  engagement.     Upon  this  the  Romans  aban- 
doned Salon-js  and  all  Dalmatia  ;  and  Theodotus,  ela-xKeo.iot 
ted  with  his  fuccefs,  refufed  to  fulfil  the  aiticles  of  therefufes  t 
treaty.  Juftinian  difpatchedConflantianus,  an  officer  of  ^"'1''  '*« 
gi eat  valour  and  experience,  into  Ulyricum,  with  or-^r"''"' 
ders  to  raife  forces  there,   and  to  enter  Dalmatia  ;  at  ■ 
the  fame  time  he  wrote  to  Belifarius  to  purfue  the  war 
with  the  utmoft  vigour. 

The  G»ihs  were  now  reduced  to  the  greateft  ftraits. 
Conftantianus  drove  them  out  of  Dalmatia  ;  and  Beli- 
farius having  reduced  all  the  provinces  which  compofe 
the    prefent   kingdom   of  Naples,    advanced    towards 
Rome.     The  chief  men  of  the  pation,  finding  their 
king  incapable  of  preventing  the  impending  ruin,  af- 
fembled   without   his  confent,  and  difpatched  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Belifarius  with   propofals  of  peace.     Thefe 
propofals  were   rejefted  ;   and   Belifarius  returned  for 
anfwer,  that  he  would  hearken  to  no  tf  rms,  nor  fheath 
his  fword,  till  Italy  was  reannexed  to  the  empire  to 
which   it   belonged.     The   Goths   finding  Theodot»Sf^j| '| 
ftill  inatllve,  unanlmoufly  depofed  him  ;  and  chofe  inpofed.ai 
bis  ftead  one  Vitiges,  a  man  of  great  valour,  but  of  aVitiecsc 
mean  defeent.     Theodotus  fled  to  Ravenna;  but  the '5"'"''' 
new  king  difpatched  after  him  a  meflenger,  who  foon 
overtook  him  and  cut  off  his  head. 

Vitiges  began  his  government  by  writing  a  circular 
letter,  in  which  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  exert 
their  ancient  courage,  and  fight  bravely  for  their  lives 
and  liberties.  He  then  marched  with  what  force?  he 
could  colleft  towards  Rome  ;  but  not  thinking  himfelf 
able  to  defend  that  city  againft  the  Roman  forces,  he 
abandoned  it  to  Belifarius,  and  arriving  at  Ravenna 
was  joined  by  the  Goths  from  all  parts,  fo  that  he 
foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army. 
Belifarius  in  the  mean  time  entered  Rome  without  op- 
pofition,  on  the  9th  or  loth  of  December  537.  The 
Gothic  garrifon  retired  by  the  Porta  Flaminia,  while 
Belifarius  entered  by  the  Porta  Afinaria.  Leudaris, 
governor  of  the  city,  who  ftaid  behind,  was  fent,  to- 
gether with  the  keys,  to  the  emperor.  Belifarius 
immediately  applied  himfelf  to  the  repairing  of  the 
walls  and  other  fortifications  ;  filled  the  granaries 
with  corn,  which  he  caufed  to  be  brought  from  Sicily  ; 
and  ftored  the  place  with  provifions,  as  if  he  had  been 
preparing  for  a  fiege  ;  which  gave  no  fmall  uneafinefs 
to  the  Inhabitants,  who  chofe  rather  that  their  city 
(hould  lie  open  to  every  invader,  than  that  they  (hould 
be  liable  to  the  calamities  of  a  fiege.  While  Belifarius 
was  thus  employed  at  Rome,  the  city  of  Benevento, 
with  great  part  of  the  territory  of  Samnium,  was  de- 
livered up  to  him  :  at  the  fame  time  the  cities  of  Nar- 
nia,  Spoleto,  and  Perufia,  revolting  from  the  Goths, 
received  Roman  gairifons  ;  as  did  moft  of  the  cities  of 
Tcfcany. 
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In  tlie  mean  time,  Vitiges  having  coUeifted  an  army     attacked  the  enemy  with   fuch   fury,  that   the  Goths,      ''i'r- 


'"""'of  150,000  men,  refolved  to  march  direftly  to  Rome, 
II  n  and  engage  Bclifaiiufi  ;  or,  if  he  declined  an  eng-sge- 
,t  ment,  to  lay  fiege  to  the  city.  IJut  apprehending 
that  the  Franks,  ft  ho  were  in  confederacy  with  the 
emperor,  might  fall  upon  him  at  tlie  fame  time,  he 
fent  ambafladors  to  them,  with  offers  of  all  the  Gothic 
pofTcnions  in  Gaiil,  befides  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money,  provided  they  joined  him  againft  the  emperor. 
The  Franks  with  their  ufual  treachery  confented  to  the 


imagining  frcfh  troops  were  fallying  out  upon  them, 
began  to  give  ground,  and  at  lall  retired  to  their 
camp.  The  Roman  general  did  not  purfue  them  ;  but 
entered  the  city,  where  he  was  received  with  loud  accla- 
mations. 

A  few  days  after,  the  city  was  clofely  inverted  by 
Vitiges  ;  who,  to  didrefs  the  inhabitants,  pulled  down 
the  atjuedufts  by  which  water  was  convevcd  into  the 
city,  and  which  had  been  built    at  an   immenfe  charge 


Rome  he- 
fi'gcd  by 
the  Goths, 


propofal,  received  the  money  and  the  territories  agreed  by  the  Roman  emperors.   Eelifsriiis  en  his  part  omitted 

on,  and  then  refufed  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  nothing  for  his  defence ;    infimuch    that   the  cowardly 

Vitiges,  however,  began   his  march  to  Rome,  leaving  citizens  alTembled   in  a  tumukuous  manner,  and  railed 

behind  him  all  the  fortified   towns  on   the  road,   the  at  the  general   on   account   of  his   fuppofcd   temerity, 

redudion  of  which  he  knew  would  coft  him  too  much  Vitiges,  to  encourage   this   mutmous  difpofition,  dif- 


patched  ambalTadors  to  the  fenate  with  propofals  of 
peace.  Thefe  ambafladors,  however,  were  difmiffed 
without  any  anfwer,  and  the  fiege  was  begun  v.-ith 
great  vigour.  Bclifarius  made  a  gallant  defence  ;  and 
in  feven  months  is  faid    to  have  deftroyed   40,000  of 


trouble.  Belifarius,  whofe  army,  reduced  by  the 
many  towns  he  had  garrifoned,  did  not  now  amount 
to  above  5000  men,  difpatched  mefTengers  to  Conflan- 
tianus  in  Tufcany  ;  and  to  Befl'as,  by  nation  a  Goth, 
but  of  the    emperor's  p^rty,  in  Umbria,  with   orders 

to  join   him   with   all   poffible   expedition  j   writing  at  the  Goths.      About  this  time  he  received  a  fupply   of 

the  fame  time  to  the  emperor  himfelf  for  fupplies  in  1600  archers  from  the  emperor;   and  thefe,  in   fcveral 

the  moll  prefiing  manner.     Conftantianus  joined  him  fuccefsful  fallies,  are  faid  to  have  killed  4000  more  of 

"purfuant  to  his  orders ;  and   foon    after,    BelTas,   fall-  the  enemy. 

ing   in  with  part   of  the  enemy's  vanguard,  killed  a         The  Romans,  elated  with  their   fucceSes,  now  be- 

confiderable  number  of  them,  and  put  the  reft  to  flight,  came  impatient  for  an  engagement;  and   at  lalt,   not- 

Btlifarius  had  built  a  fort  upon  a  bridge  about  a  mile  withllanding   all   the   remonllrances    of  their    general, 

from    Rome,    and    placed  a  ftrong  garrifon  in   it    to  forced  him  to  lead  them  out  againft  the  enemy.     The 

difpute  the  paffage   with  the  enem.y;   but  the  garrifon,  fuccefs  was  anfwerable  to  the  rafli  attempt.      The  Ro- 

feized   with  a   panic   at   the   approach  of  the  Goths,  mans  were  defeated,  with   the   lofs  of  forae   of  their 

abandoned  their  poft  in  the  night,  and  fled   into  Cam-  braveft  officers,  and   a   great   many    of  their  common 

pania.     Early  in  the  morning  Vitiges  pafTed  over  great  foldiers ;  after  which   they  contentfd  themfelves   with 

part  of  his  army,  and  marched  on  till  he  was  met  by  fallying  out  in  fmall  parties,  which  they  commonly  did 

Belifarius,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  what   had  hap-  with  the  greattft  fuccefs. 

pened,  came    with    1000   horfe   to   view   the  ground         But  though  the  Romans  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  thus 

late    about  the    bridge.      He  was  greatly  furprifed  when  he  cutting   oflF  their   enemies,   they  were   moft  grievoufly 

=-       beheld  the  enemy  marching  up  againft  him  :  however,  afflided  with  a  famine  and  plague  ;  infomuch  that  the 

^^^    left  he  fhould  heighten  their  courage   by  his  Hight  or  inhabitants,   no  longer  able    to  bear   their   calamities, 

aod   retreat,  he  ftood  his  ground,  and  received  the  enemy  at  were  on   the   point   of  forcing  Belifarius  to  venture  a 

1!.      the  head  of  his  fmall  body,  expoling  himfelf,  without  fccond  battle,  when  a  feafonable  fupply  of  troops,   viiv 

his  ufual  prudence  and  difcietion,   to  the  greateft  dan-  30CO  Ifaurians,   800  Thracian   horfe,   and  1 100  horfe 

gers.      Being  known  by  fome  fugitives,  and  difcovered  of  other  nations,  together  with  500  Italians  who  joined 

to  the   enemy,    they   all  aimed  at  iiim    alone,  which  them  by  the  way,   arrived  at  Rome.      Belifarius  iinme- 

made  his  own  men  the  more  folicitous  to  defend  him  ;  diately    fallled   out    by    the   IHaminian  gate,   and  fell 

fo  that  the  whole  conteft  was  for  fome  time  about  his  upon  the  Goths   in   order   to  give   his  allies   time  to 

perfon.      At   lafl  the  Goths  were  driven  back  to  their  enter  by  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  city,   which  they  did 

camp,  which  the  Romans  with  great  temerity  attemp-  without  the   lofs  of  a    man. — The  Goths  hearing  of 

ted  to  force.     In  this  attempt,  however,  they  met  with  ■'  •     '     ^  .l  /■_    .  ,     ,    . 

fuch  a  vigorous   refillance,  that    they  foon  abandoned 

the    cnterprife.    and  retired    with    precipitation    to    a 

neigbbfiurinff  eminence;  whence  they  were  forced  down 

by  the  enemy,   put   to   flight,  and  purfued  to  the  very 


the  arrival  of  thefe  troop-i.  and  their  numbers  being 
magnified  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  began  to  defpair 
of  becoming  maftcrs  of  the  city;  efpecially  as  the  fa- 
mine  and  plague  raged  with  great  violence  in  their 
camp,  and  their  army  was  much  reduced.   AmbafTadors 


gates  of  the  city.  Here  they  were  in  greater  danger  were  therefore  difpatched  to  Belifarius  with  propofals 
than  ever;  for  thofe  within,  fearing  that  the  enemy  of  peace  ;  but  the  only  thing  they  could  obtain  was  a 
might  in  that  confufion  enter  ftith  them,  refufed  to  ceffation  of  arms  for  three  months,  during  which  time 
admit  them.  The  gcnei-al  himfelf  cried  out  earneftly  they  might  fend  ambafladors  to  the  emperor.  The 
to  them,  telling  who  he  was,  and  commanding  them  negociations  with  the  emperor,  however,  proved  un- 
to open  the  ijates;  but  as  they  had  been  informed  by  fuccefsful;  and  the  liege  was  purfued  with  great  vigour 
thofe  who  tirft  fled,  that  he  was  flain,  and  tliey  could  till  Vitiges  received  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Rimini 
not  dillinenifli  him  on  account  of  the  blood  and  duft  by  the  Romans.  As  this  city  was  but  a  day's  Journey 
with  which  his  faee  was  covered,  they  gave  no  ear  to  from  Ravenna,  the  Goths  were  lo  much  alarmed,  that 
what  he  faid.  In  this  extremity,  having  encouraged  the)  inimediately  raifed  the  fiege  of  Rome,  after  it  had 
his  men,  who  were  now  driven  into  a  narrow  compafs,  continued  a  year  and  nine  days.  Belifarius  fell  upon 
io  make  a  lalt  effort,  he  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  and  their  rear  as  they  paffed  the  bridge  of  the  Tiber,  and 
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cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces,  while  others, 
ftruck  with  a  p^uic,  threw  themfelves  into  the  river  and 
were  drowned. 

The  firll  enterprife  of  Vitiges,  after  raifing  the 
fieg^e  of  Rome,  was  an  attempt  upon  Rimini  :  but 
wliile  he  was  employed  in  this  fiege,  the  Romans  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  Milan  ;  upon  which  a  Gothic 
general,  named  Ura'ia,  was  immediately  difpatched  with 
a  powerful  army  to  retake  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
hcwever,  a  fuppty  of  7000  Romans  arrived  from  the 
emperor,  under  the  command  of  Narfes,  a  celebrated 
general.  The  immediate  confequence  of  this  was  the 
raifuig  of  the  fiege  of  Rimini  ;  for  Vitiges  perceiving 
the  two  Roman  armies  coming  againft  him,  and  con- 
cluding, from  the  many  fires  they  made,  that  they 
were  much  more  niimeious  than  they  really  were,  fled 
in  fuch  hafte,  that  the  (jreattft  part  of  the  baggage  was 
kft  behind.  The  confufion  of  the  Goths  was  fo  great, 
that,  had  not  the  garrifon  been  extremely  feeble,  they 
mioht  have  eafily  cut  them  off  in  their  retreat,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once.  The  fuccefs  of  the 
Romans,  however,  was  now  retarded  by  fome  mifun- 
derftandings  between  the  two  generals  :  fo  that,  though 
Belifarius  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Urbinum  and  Urbi- 
ventum,  while  Narfes  reduced  fome  other  places,  yet 
the  important  city  of  Milan  was  fuffered  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Goths,  w'ho  mafTacred  all  the  inhabi- 
tants that  were  able  to  bear  arms,  to  the  number  of 
300,000,  and  fold  the  women  for  flaves.  The  city 
was  alfo  totally  demoliflied  ;  and  this  difaftcr  made 
fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  Juftinian,  that  he 
immediately  recalled  Narfes,  and  gave  the  command  of 
his  troops  to  Belifarius. 

Vitiges,  who  had  promifed  himfelf  great  advantages 
from  the  difagreement  of  the  two  generals,  was  much 
difappointed  by  the  recall  of  Narfes ;  and  therefore 
dreading  the  power  of  Belifarius  when  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  army,  thought  of  engaging  in  alliance 
with  fome  foreign  prince.  In  his  choice,  however,  he 
was  fomewhat  at  a  lofs.  He  knew  the  treachery  of 
the  Franks,  and  therefore  did  not  apply  to  them.  He 
applied  to  the  Lombards  ;  but,  though  tempted  by 
the  offer  of  a  large  fum  of  money,  they  continued  in- 
Tiolably  attached  to  the  Roman  intereft.  At  lad  he 
found  means  to  perfuade  Chofroes  king  of  Perfia  «o 
make  war  upon  Juftinian,  which  he  thought  would 
infallibly  procure  the  recall  of  Belifarius.  But  the 
Roman  general,  underftanding  his  defign,  pufhed  on 
the  war  in  the  moft  vigorous  manner  ;  while,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  treacherous  Franks,  thinking  both  na- 
tions fufficiently  weakened  by  their  mutual  hoHilities, 
refolved  to  attack  both,  and  feize  upon  the  country 
for  which  they  contended.  Accordingly,  Theodcbert, 
unmindful  of  the  oaths  he  had  taken  both  to  the 
Goths  and  Romans,  pafTed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of 
150,000,  or,  as  fome  will  have  it,  200.000  men,  and 
entered  Liguria.  As  no  hoftilities  were  committed  by 
them  on  their  inarch,  the  Goths  concluded  that  they 
were  come  to  their  aflillance  ;  and  therefore  took  care 
to  fupply  them  with  provilions.  Thus  they  crofs- 
ed  the  Po  without  oppofition  ;  and  having  fecured  the 
bridge,  marched  towards  the  place  where  a  body  of 
Goths  were  encamped  ;  who,  looking  upon  them  as 
friends,  admitted  them  without  hefitation.  But  they 
were  fuon  conviaced  of  their  miltake  ;  for  the  Franks 


falling  iinexpeftedly  upon  them,  drove  them  out  of  the  Italy 
camp  with  great  (laughter,  and  feized  on  their  bag-  '~"~v 
gage  and  provifions.  A  body  of  Romans  that  lay  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  Goths  concluding  that  they 
had  been  defeated  by  Belifarius,  advanced  with  great 
joy  to  meet  him  as  they  imagined  ;  but  the  Franks  fall- 
ing unawares  upon  them,  treated  them  as  they  had 
done  the  Goths,  and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  their 
camp.  Thus  they  acquired  a  very  confulerable  booty 
and  (lore  of  provilions :  but  the  latter  being  foon 
confumed,  and  the  country  round  about  quite  exhault- 
ed,  valt  numbers  of  the  Franks  periihed ;  fo  that 
Theodebert  at  laft  found  himfelf  obliged  to  return.  In 
his  way  he  deftroyed  Genoa  and  feveral  other  places, 
and  arrived  in  his  own  dominions  loaded  with  booty.  jj 

In  the  meantime,  Bellfarlns  was  making  great  pro-Succefs. 
grefs.  He  took  the  cities  of  Auximum  and  Fa:fulae '^^''f"" 
after  an  obft Inate  fiege  ;  the  Inhabitants  of  the  former 
having  for  fome  time  fed  on  grafs  before  they  would 
furrender.  After  this  he  invefted  Ravenna,  the  capital 
of  all  the  Gothic  dominions  in  Italy.  The  place  was 
defended  by  a, very  numerous  garrifon,  commanded  by 
the  king  in  perfon,  who  exerted  all  his  bravery  in  the 
defence  of  his  metropolis.  As  the  fiege,  however,  was 
pulhed  on  with  great  vigour,  it  was  evident  that  the 
city  muft  at  lall  fubmit ;  and  the  great  fuccefles  of  the 
Romans  began  to  give  jealoufy  to  the  neighbouring 
potentates.  Theodebert  king  of  the  Franks  offered  to 
alTift  Vitiges  with  an  army  of  500,000  men  ;  but  Be- 
lifarius, being  informed  of  this  negociatlon,  fent  am- 
baffadors  to  Vitiges,  putting  him  in  mind  of  the 
treachery  of  the  Franks,  and  affured  him  that  the  em- 
peror was  ready  to  grant  him  very  honourable  terms. 
The  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  counfellors,  rejefted 
the  alliance  of  the  Franks,  and  fent  ambafTadors  to 
Conllantinople  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  Bellfarlds,  in 
order  to  bring  the  citizens  to  his  own  terms,  bribed 
one  of  them  to  fet  fire  to  a  magazine  of  coin,  by 
which  means  the  city  was  foon  ftraitened  for  want  of 
provifions.  But,  notwithilanding  this  difafter,  they 
ftill  continued  to  hold  out,  till  the  arrival  of  the  am- 
baffadors  from  Conllantinople,  who  brought  very  fa- 
vourable terms.  Tkcfe  were,  That  the  country  beyond 
the  Po,  with  refpedt  to  Rome,  (hould  remain  to  the 
Goths ;  but  that  the  rell  of  Italy  fhould  be  yielded  to 
the  emperor,  and  the  royal  treafure  of  the  Goths  (hould 
be  equally  divided  between  him  and  the  king.  To 
thefe  conditions,  however,  Belifarius  pofitively  refufed 
to  affcnt  ;  being  defirous  of  leading  captive  the  king  of 
the  Goths,  as  he  had  formerly  done  the  king  of  the 
Vandals,  to  Conllantinople.  He  therefore  purfued 
the  fiege  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  without  heark- 
ening to  the  complaints  of  his  foldiers  and  officers, 
who  were  quite  tired  out  with  the  length  of  the  fiege  : 
he  only  obliged  fuch  of  the  officers  as  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  town  could  not  be  taken,  to  exprefs 
their  opinion  in  writing,  that  they  might  not  deny  it 
afterwards. 

The  Goths  were  as  weary  of  the  fiege  as  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  fearing  left  Juftinian  (hould  tranfplant' 
them  to  Thrace,  formed  a  refolntion,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  their  king,  of  furrendering  to  Belifarius  hunltlf, 
and  declaring  him  emperor  of  the  weft.  To  this  they- 
were  the  more  encouraged  by  the  refufal  of  Beli- 
farius to  agree  to  the  terms  propofsd  by  the  emperar ; 
3  whence 
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■  y  '  and  make  himfelf  emperor  of  Italy.  Of  this,  however, 
Behfarius  had  no  defigii  ;  but  thought  proper  to  ac- 
cept of  tlie  title,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  furrender  of 
the  city,  after  acquainting  his  principal  oflicers  with 
what  haJ  palTed.  Vitigcs  at  la(t  difcovered  the  plot ; 
but  finding  himfelf  in  no  condition  to  oppofc  it,  he 
commended  the  refoljjtion  of  his  people,  and  even 
wrote  to  Bclifarius,  encouraging  him  to  take  upon  him 
the  title  of  iinj^,  and  aflTuring  him  of  his  affillance. 
Hereupon  Bclifarius  prtflcd  the  Goths  to  furrender  ; 
which,  however,  they  ftill  refufed,  till  he  had  taken 
an  oath  that  he  would  treat  them  with  humanity,  and 
maintain  tfcem  in  the  pofleffion  of  all  their  rights  and 
:iina  privileges.  Upon  this  he  was  admitted  into'the  city, 
ccd  where  he  behaved  with  great  moderation  towards  the 
V'iiij?esQQ(}j3  .  j)u^  feized  on  the  royal  treafure,  and  fecured 
' ''"'  the  perfnn  of  the  king.  The  Roman  army,  when  it 
entered  Ravenna,  appeared  fo  very  inconfiderable.  that 
the  Gothic  women  on  beholding  it  could  not  forbear 
fpitting  in  the  faces  of  their  hufbands,  and  reviling 
them  as  cowards. 

The  captivity  of  Vltiges,  and  the  taking  of  Raven- 
na, did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Belifarius  was  foon 
after  recalled  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in 
the  eall.  The  Goths  were  greatly  furprifcd  tliat  he 
fhould  leave  his  new  kingdom  out  of  regard  to  the 
orders  of  the  emperor  ;  but,  after  his  departure,  chnfc 
one  Ildebald,  a  man  of  great  experience  in  affairs  both 
civil  and  military,  for  their  king.  He  revived  the 
drooping  ipirits  of  his  countrymen,  defeated  the  Ro- 
mans, and  reduced  all  the  province  of  Venetia  ;  tut 
was  in  a  (hort  time  murdered,  and  Eraric,  a  Rugian, 
fucceeded  to  the  throne.  He  was  fcarce  invefted  with 
the  fovereignty,  when  his  fubjcfts  began  to  think  of 
depofing  him,  and  raifing  Totila  to  the  throne;  which 
the  latter  accepted,  upon  condition  that  they  pre- 
vioufly  difpatched  Eraric.  This  was  accordingly  done  ; 
after  which  Totila  was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy  in  the 

4     y"''  542- 

:k  of  The  new  king  proved  a  very  formidable  enemy  to 
^  f'  the  Romans,  who  now  loll  ground  every-where.  They 
j^j  .made  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Verona  ;  in  which 
they  mifcarried  through  their  own  avarice,  having  dif- 
puted  about  the  divifion  of  the  plunder  till  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  the  town  was  paft.  They  were  next 
defeated  in  two  bloody  engagements  ;  the  confequence 
of  which  was,  that  the  Goths  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  all  the  llrong  places  in  fufcany.  From  thence 
marching  into  Campania  and  Samnium,  they  reduced 
the  ilrong  town  of  Beneventum,  and 
Naples.  During  the  liege  of  this  lad 
detachments  were  fent  from  the  king's 
took  CumK  and  recovered  all  Brutia, 
pulia,  and   Calabiia,   where   they    found 
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fums  which  had  been  gathered  for  the  emperor's  ufe. 
The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  diflieartened  by  their 
lolTef,  and  deprived  of  thofe  fums  which  fhould  have 
paid  their  wages,  refufed  to  take  the  field.  A  confi- 
derable  fleet  was  therefore  fent  by  Jullinian  to  the  re- 
lief of  Niiplcs  :  but  Totila,  having  timely  notice  of 
this  defign,  manned,  with  incredible  expedition,  a 
great  number  of  light  vefTels;  which,  falling  unex- 
peftedly  on  the  Roman  fleet,  took  or  funk  every  fliip, 


who  efcaaed  in  their  boats.  A  (imllar  fate  attended 
another  fleet  difpatched  from  Sicily  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  They  put  to  fea  in  the  depth  of  winter;  and, 
meeting  with  a  violent  Horm,  were  driven  aibore  near 
the  enemy's  camp  ;  who  funk  the  (hips,  and  made 
what  flaughter  they  pleafcd  of  the  feameii  and  foldiers. 
Upon  this  feoond  difaller,  the  Neapolitans,  defpairinjj 
of  furthtr  relief,  fubmitted  to  Totila  ;  who  granted 
them  honourable  terms,  and  treated  them  with  great 
humanity.  As  they  h;id  been  long  pinched  with  fa- 
mine, Totila,  apprehending  they  might  endanger  their 
lives  by  indulging  their  appetites  too  much  at  lirft, 
placed  guards  at  the  gates  to  prevent  their  going  out, 
taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to  fupply  them  fparino-ly 
with  provifions,  but  increaling  their  allowance  every 
day.  Being  thus  by  degrees  reilored  to  their  former 
ftrength,  he  ordered  the  gate-i  to  be  fet  open,  and  gave 
every  one  full  liberty  to  ilay  in  the  city  or  remove  as 
he  thought  fit.  The  garriion  he  treated  with  extraor- 
dinary kindncfs.  They  were  fii  11  fuppheJ  with  fhips 
to  carry  them  to  Conftantiuople  ;  but  the  king  having 
dilcovered  that  their  real  defign  was  to  fail  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  reinforce  the  garrifon  of  that  city  (which 
they  knew  he  was  foon  to  btfiege),  he  was  fo  far 
from  punilhing  them  as  they  expcii;d,  that  he  furnifh- 
ed  thera  with  horfes,  waggons,  and  provifions,  and 
ordered  a  body  of  Goths  to  efcort  them  to  Rome  by 
land,  as  the  winds  had  proved  unfavourable  for  their 
pa  (Page  by  fea. 

Totila  having  thus  become 
mod  of  the  other  fortreflcs  in 
think  of  reducing  Rome  alfo. 
perfuade  the  citizens  to  a  furrender; 
perfuafions  ineffeftual,  he  fent  a  detachment  of  his 
army  into  Calabria  to  reduce  Otranto,  which  liad  not 
yet  fubmitted  ;  after  which,  he  marched  with  the  refl; 
of  his  forces  agaiaft  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  The  city  of  Tibur,  now  Tivoli,  about  i8 
miles  from  Rome,  was  betrayed  to  him  ;  and  all  the  in- 
habitants, together  with  their  bilhop,  were  put  to  the 
fword.  Several  other  llrong-  holds  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city  he  took  by  ftorm  ;  fo  that  Rome  was  in  a 
manner  blocked  up  by  land,  all  communication  with 
the  neighbouring  country  being  cut  ort'. 

Jullinian,  in  the  mean  time,  being  greatly  perplex- 
ed by  the  bad  news  he  every  day  received  from  Italy, 
recalled  Belifarius  from  Pcrfia,  notwithllanding  the 
fuccefs  which  attended  him  there.  To  fave  Rome, 
however,  was  now  impoffible  even  for  Belifarius  him- 
felf. As  foon  as  he  arrived  in  Italy,  finding  himfelf 
unable  either  to  relieve  the  towns  which  were  befie^ed, 
or  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  Goths,  he  difpatc'hed 
letters  to  Jullinian,  informing  him,  that  being  defti- 
tute  of  men,  arms,  and  money,  it  was  impoflible  for 
him  to  profecute  the  war ;  upon  which  the  emperor 
ordered  new  levies  to  be  made,  all  the  veterans  being 
engaged  in  the  Perfian  war.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, Totila  purfued  his  good  fortune  ;  took  the  cities 
of  Firmum,  Afculum,  Auximum,  Spoletum,  &c  and 
at  length  advanced  to  Rome,  which  he  inveited  on  all 
fides.  As  he  drew  near  tlie  city,  two  officers,  whom 
Bclifarius  had  fent  into  the  city,  ventured  to  make 
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Ttaly.      general,  thinkiri);;  they  fhould  furprife  the  Goths  ;  but 
*  ■    V  they  were  themfelves  taken  in  an  ambiucade,  and,  mafl 

of  their   men  being   cut  in  pieces,    narrowly  efcaped 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    Belifarius  made 
feveral  attempts  to  relieve  the  city  :   but  all   of  them, 
however  well   concerted,  by    fome  accident  or  other 
proved  unfuccelsful ;  which  gave  him  fo  much  uneafi- 
jiefs,  that  he  fell  into  a  fevcrilh  diforder,  and  was  for 
fpme  time  thought  to  be  in    danger  of  hfs  life.     The 
city   was  foon  reduced  to  great  llraits  ;  a  dreadful  fa- 
mine enfued ;  and  the  unhappy  citizens  having  confumed 
cveiy  thing  that  could  be  fuppoleJ  to  give  them  nouriih- 
inent,  even  the  grafs  that  grew  near  the  walls,  were  obli- 
o-ed,  it  is  faid,  to  feed  on  their  owa  excrements.    Many 
put  an  end  to  their  lives,  in   order  to  free  themfelves 
from  the  intolerable  calamities  they  fuflered.    The  rell 
addreffed  their  governor  BtfTas  in  the   moll  pathetic 
manner,  intreating  him  to  fiipply  them  with  food  ;  or 
if  that  was  not  in  his  power,  either  to  give  them  leave 
to  go  out   ot  the   town,    or  to   terminate   their  mi- 
feries  by  putting  there  to  death.     Bcflas  replied,  that 
to  fupply  them  with  food  was  impolTible  ;  to  let  them 
go,  unfaft;  and  to  kill  them,  impious.   In  the  end,  how- 
^       ever,  he  fuffeted  thofe  who  were  willing  to  retite,  to 
leave  the  city,  upon  paying  him  a  fum  of  money  ;  but 
moil  of  them  eith*?  died  on  the  road,  or  were  cut  in 
pieces  by   the  enemy.      At  laft,  the  befieged,  unable 
to  bear  their  miferles  any  longer,  began  to  mutiny,  and 
to  prcfs  thtir  governor  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Totila.     This,  however,  he  dill  refufed  ;  upon  which, 
four  of  the  Ifauiians  who  guarded  one  of  the   gates, 
16        went  privately  to  the  camp  of  Totila,  and  offered  to 
j^sd  taken,  admit  him  into  the  city.     The  king  received  this  pro- 
pofal  with  great  joy^   and  fending  four  Goths  of  great 
itrength  and   intrepidity   into   the  town   along    with 
them,  he   filently  approached  the  gates  in  the  night- 
time with  his  whole  army.    The  gates  were  opened  by 
the  Ifaurians,  as  they   had   promifcd  ;  and  upon  the 
fir  ft  alarm,  Beffas  with  mod  of  the  foldiers  and  ofS- 
cers    fled    out  of  the  town.      The  inhabitants  took 
fanftuary  in  the  churches  ;  and  only  63  of  them  and 
26  foldiers  were  killed  after  the  town  was  taken.    To- 
tib,  however,  gave  his  foldiers  full  liberty  to  plunder 
the  city  :  which   they  did   for   feveral  days  together, 
ilripping  the  inhabitants  of  all  their  wealth,  and  leaving 
nothing  in  their  boufes  but   naked   walls ;  by  which 
means  many  perfons  of  diftin&ion  were  reduced  to  beg 
their  bread  from  door  to  door.     In  the  houfe  of  BefTas 
was  found  an  immenfe  treafure,  which  he  had  fcanda- 
loufly  amaffed  during  the  fiege,  by  felling  to  the  people, 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  the  corn  which  had  been  ftorcd 
up  for  the  ufe  of  the  garrifon. 

Totila,  thus  become  mailer  of  Italy,  fent  ambafTa- 
dora  to  Juilinian  with  very  refpeftful  letters,  defiring 
to  live  on  the  fame  terms  with  him  that  Theodoric  had 
done  with  his  predeceflbr  Anallafius ;  promifing  in  that 
cafe  to  refpett  him  as  his  father,  and  to  aflill  him, 
when  he  pleafcd,  with  all  his  force,  againtl  any  other 
nation  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  emperor  re- 
jefted  his  offers,  he  threatened  to  level  Rome  with  the 
ground,  to  put  the  whole  fenate  to  the  f*ord,  and  to 
carry  the  war  into  Illyricum.  The  emperor  returned  no 
other  anfwer,  than  that  he  referred  the  whole  to  Beli- 
farius,  who  had  full  pow*r  to  manage  all  things  of  that 
nature.    Upon  this  Totila  rcfolved  to  deftroy  the  city  \ 


and  had  aflually  thrown  down  a  third  pirt  of  the  ttJf. 
wall,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Belifarius,  dlf-  ^"""Y" 
fuading  him  from  his  intention.  After  having  ferioufly 
confidered  this  letter,  TotlU  thought  proper  to  alter 
his  refolutiou  with  regard  to  the  dellniClion  of  the 
city;  but  fent  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  into  Luca- 
nia,  without  leaving  a  liugle  perfon  in  the  metropolis. 
Belifarius  hearing  of  tliis,  immediately  returned  to  the 
capital,  and  undertook  to  reptople  and  repair  it.  He 
cleared  the  ditch  which  had  been  tilled  by  I'otlla,  but 
was  for  the  prefenl  obliged  to  fill  up  the  breaches  ia 
the  walls  with  (lones  loofcly  heaped  upon  one  anotl'.er; 
and  in  this  fituation  the  city  was  again  attached  by  the 
Goths.  Belifarius,  however,  had  taken  care  to  fupply 
the  inhabitants  with  plenty  of  provi lions,  fo  that  they 
were  now.  in  no  danger  of  fuifcring  by  famine  ;  and  the 
affaults  of  the  enemy  were  vigoioully  repelled,  not- 
withilanding  the  bad  fituation  of  the  fortifications,  fo 
that  Tutila  at  laft  abandoned  the  entcrprife. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Perfians  gained  great  advan-  B-lifirii 
tages  over  the  Romans  in  the  Eall,  fo  that  there  was  a  recaileJ 
necffiity  for  recalling  Bchfaiius  a  fecond  time.  He  was 
no  fooncr  gone,  than  Totila  renewed  his  efforts  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
Franks,  concluding  that  both  Romans  and  Goths  would 
be  much  weakened  by  fuch  a  dellruitive  war,  feized 
upon  Venetia,  which  belonged  to  both  nations,  and 
made  it  a  province  of  the  French  empire.  Totila  did 
not  oppofe  them  ;  but  having  obtained  3  reinforcement 
of  6000  Lombards,  returned  immediately  before  Rome, 
fully  intent  on  making  himfelf  mailer  of  that  metro- 
polis. Having  clofely  inverted  it  by  fea  and  land,  he 
hoped  in  a  fhort  time  to  reduce  it  by  famine  :  but  a- 
gainft  this  the  governor  wifely  provided,  by  caufing 
corn  to  be  fown  within  the  walls  ;  fo  that  he  could  pro- 
bably have  defied  the  power  of  Totila,  had  not  the  city 
been  again  betrayed  by  the  Ifaurians,  who  opened  one 
of  the  gates  and  admitted  the  enemy. 

Thus  the  empire  of  the  Goths  was  a  third  timeefta- 
blifhed   in  Italy  ;  and  Totila,  immediately  on  his  be- 
coming mailer  of  Rome,  difpatched  ambaifadors  to  ■ 
Juilinian,    offering  to  affill  him  as  a  faithful  ally  a- 
gainll    any   nation   whatever,    provided  he  would  al- 
low him  the  quiet  poffeffinn  of  Italy.     But  Juftiniaa 
was   fo   far  from  hearkening    to   this  propofal,  that 
he   would    not  even   admit  the   ambaifadors   into  his 
prefence  ;  upoa  which  Totila  refolved  to  purfue  the 
war  with  the  utmoft  vigour,  and  to  make  himfelf  ma- 
tter not  only  of  thofe  places  which  the  Romans  poffef-        1% 
fed  in  Italy,  but  in  Sicily  alfo.      This  he  fully  accom-  Narfes 
plilhed  ;  when  Narfts,  who  had  formerly  been  joined  in  '"'°  "^ 
the  command  with  Belifarius,  was  appointed  general, 
with  abfolute  and  uncontrouled  autliority.     But  while 
this  general  was  making  the  necelTary  preparations  for 
his  expedition,  Totila,  having  equipped  a  licet  of  300 
galleys,     fent  them   to  pillage  the  coafts  of  Greece, , 
where  they  got  an  immenfe  booty.    They  made  a  de- 
fcent  on  the  ifland  of  Corfu  ;  and  having  laid  it  wafte, , 
they  failed  to  Epirus,  where  they  furprifed  and  plun- 
dered the  cities  of  Nicopolis  and  Anchialu8,taking  ma- 
ny fhipa  on  the  coaft,  among  which  were  fome  laden 
with  proviiions  for  the  army  of  Narfes.     After  thefe 
fuccelfes  they  laid  fiege  to  Ancona  in  Dalmatia.    Being 
defeated,  however,   both  by  fea  and  land,  Totila  once 
more  fent  ambaiLdors  to  Cocitanlinople,  ofFei  log  to  y  ield 
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Sicily  «nd  all  Dslmatia,  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  for  necelTarily  expofcd  for  a  moment,  a  darC  ftruck  him  in 

Italy,  and  to  afllft  the  Romans  as  a  faithful  ally  in  all  that  moment  with  fiich  foroe,  that  he  immediately  fell 

their  wars  ;   but  Juftinian,  bent  upan  driving  the  Goths  down  dead  in  the  place  where   he  had  llood  fronn  the 

out  of  Italy,  wculd  uot  even  fuffcr  the  ambafTadors  to  bcfjinning  of  the  battle,  and  upon  heaps  of  the  enemy 

appear  in  his  prcfence.  whom   he  had  killed.     The  Romans,   feeinjr  him  fall, 

Totila  finding  that  no  terms  could  be  obtariied,  be-  cut  off  his  head  and  expofed  it  to  the  fight  of  the 
gan  to  levy  new  forces,  and  to  make  great  preparations  Goths,  not  doubting  but  they  would  be  immediately 
by  fei  and  lancl.  He  foon  reduced  the  iflands  of  difhcartened  and  retire.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
Coifica  an<l  Sardinia;  but  this  was  the  lalt  of  his  fuc-  difappointed.  The  Goths  maintained  the  light  with 
ceflea.  Narfes  arrived  in  Italy  with  a  very  formidable  great  vigour,  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  engagement. 
aimy,  and  an  immenfe  treafure  to  pay  the  troops  their  The  next  day  the  engagement  was  renewed  early  in 
atrcars,  the  want  of  which  had  been  one  great  caufe  of  the  morning,  and  continued  till  night:  but  on  the 
the  bail  fucc^fs  of  Bchfirius  in  his  lall  expedition.  He  third  day,  the  Goths  defpairing  of  being  able  to  over- 
imracdiately  took  the  road  to  Rome;  while  Totila  af-  come  an  enemy  fo  much  fuperior  to  them  in  numbers, 
femblcd  ail  his  forces,  in  order  to  decide  the  fate  of  fcnt  deputies  to  Narfes,  offering  to  lay  down  their 
Italy  by  a  general  engagemert.  The  battle  proved  arms,  provided  fuch  of  them  as  chofe  to  remain  in  !• 
very  obllinate  ;  but  at  lall  the  Gothic  cavaliy  being  taly  were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  elhtes  and  pofitfTlons 
'pnt  to  the  rout,  and  retiring  in  great  confufion  among  without  moleftation,  as  fubjefts  of  the  empire  ;  and 
the  infantry,  the  latter  were  thereby  thrown  into  fuch  thofe  who  were  willing  to  retire  elfewhere,  were  fuf- 
diforder,  that  they  could  never  afterwards  rally.  Nir-  fered  to  carry  with  them  all  their  goods  and  effetts. 
fei=,  obi'erving  theit  confufion,  encouraged  his  men  to  To  thefe  terras  Narfes  readily  affented  ;  and  thus  the  The  end  o? 
make  a  lad  effort  ;  which  the  Goths  not  being  able  to  empire  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  was  finally  dellroyed,  the  t'le  empir* 
withlland,  betook  themfeWes  to  flight,  with  ;he  lofs  of  country  now  becoming  a  province  of  the  eallern  Ro- °  v^  . 
6oco  men  killed  on  the  fpot.  Totila  finding  the  day  man  empire.  Italy  ' 
irrecoverably  loft,  fled  with  only  five  huriemen  for  his  In  this  conquefl  Narfes  had  been  aflifted,  as  al- 
attendants ;  but  was  purfued  and  mortally  wounded  by  ready  obferved,  by  many  barbarous  nations,  among 
a  commander  of  one  of  the  bodies  of  barbarians  who  whom  were  the  Lombards,  at  that  time  fettled  in  Pan- 
followed  Narfes.  He  continued  his  flight,  however,  nonia.  On  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  they  were  dif- 
fer fome  time  longer  ;  but  was  at  laft  obliged  to  halt  tnilTcJ  with  rich  prefents,  and  the  nation  for  fome  time 
in  Older  to  get  his  wound  dreifed,  foon  after  which  he  continued  faithful  allies  to  the  Romans.  In  the  mean 
expired.  time  JulHnian  dying,  Narfes,  who  governed  Italy  with 

This  difafter  did  not  yet  entirely  break  the  fpirit  of  an  abfolute  fway,  was  accufed  to  the  emperor  Juftin 
the  Goths.      They  chofe  for  their  king  one  Teia,  de-  II.   and  to  the  emprefs  Sophia,  of  afpiring   to  the  fo- 
fervedly  cfleemed  one  of  the  moil  valiant  men  of  their  vere ignty  of  the  country.      Hereupon  he  was  recalled, 
nation,  and  who  had  on  feveral  occafions  diflinguifhed  and  Longinus  fent  to  fucceed  him.     As  Narfes  was  an 
himfclf  in  a  mo  ft  eminent  manner-     All  the  valour  and  eunuch,  the  emprefs  is  reported  to  have  faid,  that  his 
experience  of  Teia,  howe%-er.   were  now  infufScient  to  employ.ment  at  Conflantinople  fhould   be  to  diftribute 
ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  Romans.      Narfes  made  him-  in  the  apartment  of  her  women   the  portion  of  woo! 
felf  mafter  t^f  a  great  number  of  cities,  and  of  Rome  which    each   was  to  fpin.       Narfes,    enraged   at   this 
itfelf,  before   the   Goths  could  alfemble  their  forces,  farcafm,  replied,  that  he  (hould   begin  fuch  a  web  as 
The  Roman  general  next  proceeded  to  invert  Cumo: ;  fhe  fhould  never  be  able  to  finifh  ;  and  immediately  dif-  ^j    r  *•  ^ 
which  Teia  determined  at  all  events  to  relieve,  as  the  patched   roeffengers  to  Alboinus  king  of  the   Lom- vites  the* 
royal  treafure  was  lodged  in  that  city.     This  brought  bards,  inviting  them  into  Italy.     Along  with  the  mef-  Lombard', 
on  an  engagement,  which,  if  Procopius  is  to  be  credit-  fengers  he  fent- fome  of  the  beft  fruits  the  country  af- 
td,    proved   one   of  the   moll    bloody   that   ever  was  forded,  in  order  to  tempt  him  the  more  to  become  ma- 
fought.      The   Roman  army  confifted  of  vaft  multi-  fler  of  fuch  a  rich  kingdom. 

tudes  brought  from  different  nations  :  the  Goths  were  Alboinus,  highly  pleafed  witli  the  opportunity  of 
few  in  coraparifon  ;  bu<,  animated  by  defpair,  and  invading  a  country  with  which  his  fubjects  were  already 
knowing  that  all  was  at  ftake,  they  fought  with  the  well  acquainted,  began  without  lofs  of  time  to  make 
utmoft  fury.  Their  king  placed  himfelf  in  the  firft  the  neceffiry  preparations  for  his  journey.  In  the 
rank,  to  encourage  his  men  by  his  exanrple  ;  and  is  month  of  April  568,  he  fet  out  with  his  whole  nation, 
faid  to  have  given  fuch  proofs  of  his  valour  and  con-  men,  women,  and  children  ;  carrying  with  them  all 
dud  as  equalled  him  to  the  moft  renowned  heroes  of  their  moveables.  This  promifcuous  multitude  arrived 
antiquity.  The  Romans  difcovering  him,  and  know-  by  the  way  of  I.'lria  ;  and  advancing  through  the  pro- 
log that  his  death  would  probably  p.t  an  end  to  the  vince  of  Venetia,  found  the  whole  country  abandoned 
battle,  if  not  to  the  war  itfelf,  directed  their  whole  the  inhabitants  having  fled  to  the  neighbouring  iflands 
force  againft  him,  fome  attacking  him  with  fpears,  and  in  the  Adriatic;  The  gates  of  Aquileia  were  opened 
others  difcharging  againft  him  (howers  of  darts  and  by  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  courage  to  (lay  :  mo.l 
arrows.  Teia  maintained  his  ground  with  great  in-  of  them,  however,  had  fled  with  all  their  valuable  ef- 
trepidity,  received  the  mifSve  weapons  on  his  (hield,  feffs  ;  and  among  the  reft  the  patriarch  Paulinus, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  who  had  carried  with  him  all  the  facred  utenfils  of 
hand.  When  his  (hield  was  fo  loaded  with  darts  that  the  churches.  I'rom  Aquileia,  Alboinus  proceeded  to 
he  could  not  eafily  wield  it,  he  called  for  another.  Forum  Julli,  of  which  he*  likewife  became  mafter  with- 
Thus  he  (hi f ted  his  (hield  three  times;  but  as  heat-  out  oppofition.  Here  he  fpent  the  winter;  during: 
tempted  to  change,  it  another  time,  his  bread  being  which  time  he  erected  Friuli  into  a  dukedom,  whica  . 
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I'uly.       has  continued  ever  fince.      In  569,  Jie  made  himfclf 

V— '  mader  of  Trivlgi,    Oderzo,     Monte   Sclce,   Vicenza, 

Verona,  and  Trent  ;  in  each  of  which  cities  he  left  a 
ftrono- garrifon  of  Lombards  under  the  command  of  an 
officer,  whom  he  ditlinf^uifhed  by  the  title  of  duke  : 
b'Jt  thefe  dukes  were  only  officers  and  governors  of  ci- 
ties, who  bore  the  title  no  longer  than  the  prince 
thought  proper  to  continue  them  in  their  command 
cr  government.  Padua  and  fome  other  cities  Al- 
boinus  left  behind  him  without  attempting  to  re- 
duce them,  either  becaufe  they  were  too  well  garri- 
foned,  or  becaufe  they  lay  too  much  out  of  his  way. 
In  570,  he  entered  Liguria.  The  inhabitants  were  fo 
terrified  at  his  approach,  that  they  left  their  habita- 
tions with  fuch  of  their  effects  as  they  could  carry  off, 
and  fled  into  ihe  moft  mountainous  and  inaccefTible 
parts  of  the  country.  The  cities  of  Brefcia,  Barga- 
rao,  Lodl,  Como,  and  others  quite  to  the  Alps,  being 
Itft  alraoll  without  inhabitants,  fubmitted  of  courfe  ; 
after  which  he  reduced  Milan,  and  was  thereupon  pro- 
claimed king  of  Italy. 

But  though  the  Lombards  had  thus  conferred  the 
title  of  king  of  Italy  on  their  fovereign,  he  was  by  no 
means  poffefrcd  of  the  whole  country,  nor  indeed  was 
it  ever  in  the  power  of  the  Lombards  to  get  pofleffion 
of  the  whole.  Alboinus  having  made  himftlf  mailer 
of  Venetia,  Liguria,  iErailia,  Hctruria,  and  Umbria, 
applied  iiimfclf  to  legiilalion  and  the  civiiifation  of  his 
fubjefts.  But  before  he  could  make  any  progrefs  fh 
this  work,  he  was  taken  off  by  the  treachery  of  his 
wife  ;  and  Clephis,  one  of  the  nobles,  chofeu  king  in 
his  ilead.  Clephis  rebuilt  fome  cities  which  had  been 
ruined  during  the  wars  between  the  Goths  and  Ro- 
mans, and  extended  his  conquefts  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome ;  but  as  he  behaved  both  to  the  Romans  and 
Lombards  with  the  gi-eateft  cruelty,  he  was  murdered, 
aftei  a  (hort  reign  of  18  months.  His  cruelty  gave  the 
Lombards  fuch  an  averfion  again  It  regal  power,  that 
they  changed  their  form  of  government,  being  govern- 
ed only  by  their  dukes  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years.  Du- 
ring this  interregnum,  they  proved  fuccefsful  in  their 
wars  with  the  Romans,  and  made  themfelves  malters 
of  feveral  cities  :  but  perceiving  that  their  kingdom, 
thus  divided,  could  not  fubfilt,  they  refolved  once 
more  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  one  man  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  585,  Autharis  was  chofen  king  of  the 
Lombards. 

The  great  objcfl  of  ambition   to  the  new  race  of 
Lombard  monarchs  was  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy  ;   and 
Subdued hy this  proved  at  lail  the  ruin  of  thtir  empire  by  Charles 
Charle-        the  Great,  as  related  under  the  aiticle  pRANCf,  n*  27. 
Itnsgne.        ^3  ^hg  Lombards,  however,  had  not  been  p^ffeffed  of 
the  whole  territory  of  Italy,  fo  the  whole  of  it  never 
came  into  the  poffeffion  of  Charlemagne  :  ncicher.  fince 
the  time  of  the  Goths,  has  the  whole  of  this  country 
been  under  the  dominion  of  any  fingle  (late.     Some  of 
the   fouthern  provinces  were  Hill  poflcired  by  the  em- 
perors of  Conftantinople  ;  and  the  liberal  grants  of  Pe- 
pin and  Charlemagne  himfelf  to  the  pope,  had  iuvefted 
him  with  a  confulerable  fhare  of  temporal  power.     The 
territories  of  the  pope  indeed  were  fuppofed  to  be  held 
in  vaflalage  from  France  ;  but   this  the  popes  them- 
31;         felvts  always  ftiffly  denied.     The  undifputed  territory 
Extent  of     j,f  Charlemagne  in  Italy,  therefore,  was  reftridted  to 
his  Italian    pjgj(^(,t,t^  tjjg  Milanefc,  the  Mantuan,  the  territory 


of  Genoa,  Parma,  Modena,   Tufcany,   Bologna,  the      It 
dukedoms  of  Friuli,   Spoleto,  and  Beuevento  ;  the  lall  "~~" 
of  which  contained  the  greateil  part  of  the  present 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  feudal  government  which  the  Lombards  had  in- 
troducLtl  into  Italy,  naturally  producd  revolts  and 
commotions,  as  the  different  dukes  inclined  either  to 
change  their  matters  or  to  fet  up  for  themfelvcs.  Se- 
veral revolts  indeed  happened  during  the  life  of  Char- 
lemagne himfelf ;  which,  however,  he  always  found 
means  to  crufti :  but  after  his  death,  the  fovereignty 
of  Italy  became  an  objeft  of  contention  between  the 
kings  of  France  and  the  emperors  of  Germany.  That 
great  monSrch  had  divided  his  extenfive  dominions  a- 
mong  his  children  ;  but  they  all  died  during  his  life- 
time, except  Louis,  whom  he  alfociated  with  himfelt 
in  the  empire,  and  who  fucceeded  to  all  his  dominions 
after  his  death.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  trou- 
bles with  which  Italy  was  fo  long  overwhelmed  j  and 
of  which,  as  they  proceeded  from  the  ambition  of  thofe 
called  kings  of  Italy  and  their  nobles,  of  the  kings  of 
France,  and  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  it  is  difficult 
to  have  any  clear  idea.  The  following  fliort  Ikelch, 
however,  may  perhaps  give  fome  fatisfaiSion  on  this 
perplexed  fubjeft. 

At  the  time  Louis  the  fon  of  Charlemagne  was  de-  Hifti 
clared  emperor  of  the  Weft,   Italy  was  held  by  Ber-the,- 
nard  the  fon  of  Ptpin,  brother  to  Louis.    Though  this'""' 
Bernard   bore  the  title  of  iing,  yet  he  was  onlyac-^L^'j 
counted  a  vafTal  of  the  emperor.     His  ambition,  how-(jhai 
ever,   foon  prompted   him  to  rebel  againit  his  uncle  ;  niagi 
but  being  abandoned  by  his  troops,  he  was  taken  pri- 
foner,   had  his  eyes  pulled  out,  and  died  three  days 
after.     As   the  dillurbances  llill   continued,  and  the 
nobles  of   Lombardy  were  yet  very  rcfraAory,    Lo- 
thaire,   eldell    fon    to  the  emperor,   was  in  the   year 
823   fent  into   Italy  ;    of  which  countiy  he   was  Rrft 
crowned  king  at  Rome,   and  aftewards  emperor  of  the 
Weft,   during  his  father's  lifetime.      But  though    his 
abilities  were  fuffijient  to  have  fettled  every  thing  in  a 
Hate  of  Iranquiility,    his  unbounded  ambition  promp- 
ted  him   to   engage  in   rebellion   againft  his   father ; 
whom  he  more  than  once  took  prifoner  ;  though  in  the 
end  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  a(l{  pardon  for  his 
offences,   which  was  obtained  only  on  condition  of  his 
not  paffing  the  Alps  without  leave  obtained  from  his 
father. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Saracens,  taking  advantage 
of  thefe  intelline  wars,  landed  on  the  coafts  of  Italy, 
and  cominitted  fuch  ravages,  that  even  the  bifhops 
were  obliged  to  arm  thenifelves  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Lotaaire,  however,  after  returning  from  his 
unnatural  war  with  his  father,  was  fo  far  from  attempt- 
ing to  put  an  end  to  thefe  ravages,  or  to  reftore  tran- 
quillity, that  he  feized  on  fome  places  belonging  to  the 
fee  of  Rome,  under  pretence  that  they  were  part  of 
his  kingdom  of  Lombardy  ;  nor  would  he  forbear 
thefe  encroachments  till  exprefsly  commanded  to  do 
fo  by  his  father.  After  having  embroiled  himfelf,  and 
ahnoft  loft  all  his  dominions,  in  a  war  with  his  brothers 
after  the  death  of  Louis,  and  declared  his  fon,  alfo 
called  Louis,  king  of  Italy,  this  ambitious  prince 
died,  leaving  to  Louis  the  title  of  empiror  as  wdl 
as  Ling  of  Italy,  with  which  he  had  before  invefted 
him. 

The 
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The  new  emperor  applied  himfelf  to  the  reftoration 
''  of  tranquillity  in  his  dominions,  and  driving  out  the 
Saracens  from  thofe  places  which  they  hnd  feized  in  I- 
taly.  This  he  fully  accompliflied,  and  obliged  the  in- 
fidels to  retire  into  Africa  ;  but  in  875  he  died  with- 
out naming  any  fucceffor.  After  his  death,  feme  of 
the  Italian  nobles,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Tufcany, 
reprefcntcd  to  the  pope,  that  as  Louis  had  left  no 
fucceflbr,  the  regal  dignity,  which  had  fo  long  been 
ufiirped  by  foreigners,  ought  now  to  return  to  the  I- 
talians.  The  pope,  however,  finding  that  Charles 
the  Bald,  king  of  France,  had  fuch  an  ambition  for 
the  imperial  crown,  that  he  wt  uld  Hick  at  nothing  to 
obtain  it,  refolved  to  gratify  him,  though  at  as  high 
a  price  as  poffible.  He  accordingly  crowned  him  em- 
peror and  king  of  Lombardy,  on  condition  of  his  own- 
ing the  independency  of  Rome,  and  that  he  himfelf 
only  held  the  empire  by  the  gift  of  the  pope.  This 
produced  a  confpiracy  among  the  difcontented  nobles  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Saracens  renewing  their  in- 
curfions,  threatened  the  ecclefiaftical  territories  with 
the  utmoft  danger.  The  pope  folicited  the  emperor's 
afliflanccwith  thegreateftearneftnefs;  but  thelattcr  died 
before  any  thing  effeftual  could  be  done  :  after  which, 
being  diftielTed  by  the  Saracens  on  one  hand,  and  the 
Lombard  nobles  on  the  other,  the  unhappy  pontiff  was 
forced  to  fly  into  France.  Italy  now  fell  into  the  ut- 
moll  confufion  and  anarchy  ;  during  which  time  many 
of  the  nobles  and  If  ates  of  Lombardy  alTumed  an  inde- 
pendence, which  they  have  ever  fince  retained. 

In  879,  the  pope  was  recondufted  to  Italy  with  an 
army  by  Bofon  fon-in-Iaw  to  Louis  II.  of  France  :  but 
though  he  inclined  very  much  to  have  raifed  this  prince 
to  the  dignity  of  king  of  Italy,  he  found  his  intereft 
infufficient  for  that  purpofe,  and  matters  remained  in 
their  former  fituation.  The  nobles,  who  had  driven 
out  the  pope,  were  now  indeed  reconciled  to  him  :  but 
notwithltanding  this  reconciliation,  the  ilate  of  the 
country  was  worfe  than  ever  ;  the  g.reat  men  renoun- 
cing the  authority  of  any  fuperior,  and  every  one 
claiming  to  be  fovereign  in  his  own  territorits.  To 
add  to  the  calamities  which  enfued  through  the  am- 
bition of  thefe  defpots,  the  Saracens  committed  every 
where  the  moll  terrible  ravages ;  till  at  lall  the  Italian 
nobles,  defpifing  the  kings  of  the  Carlovingian  race, 
who  had  weakened  themfelves  by  their  mutual  diifen- 
tions,  began  to  think  of  throwing  off  even  all  nominal 
fubmiflion  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  retaining  the  imperial 
dignity  among  themfelves.  Thus  they  hoped,  that,  by 
being  more  united  among  themfelves,  they  might  be 
more  able  to  refill  the  common  enemy.  Accordingly 
in  hS^  they  went  to  pope  Adrian  ;  and  requtlling  him 
to  join  them  in  afferting  the  independency  of  Italy, 
they  obtained  of  him  the  two  following  decrees,  viz. 
That  the  popes,  after  their  eleftion,  might  be  confe- 
crated  without  waiting  for  the  prcfence  of  the  king  or 
his  ambaffadors  ;  and  that,  if  Charles  the  Grofs  died 
without  fons,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of 
emperor,  (hould  be  conferred  on  fome  of  the  Italian 
nobles. 

Thefe  decrees  were  produflive  of  the  worft  confe- 
quences  imaginable.  The  emperor  complained  of  be- 
ing deprived  of  his  right  ;  and  the  difftntions  between 
the  Italian  nobles  ihemfcKts  became  more  fatal  than 
€Ki.    The  two  moft  powerful  of  thefe  nobUmen,  Be- 
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rengarius  duke  of  Friuli,  and  Cuido  or  Vido  duke  of 
Spoleto,  entered  into  an  agreemtnt,  that  on  the  death  '" 
of  the  emperor  the  former  (liould  feize  on  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  and  the  latter  on  the  kingdom  of 
France.  Berengarlus  fuccecded  withi>ut  ojipufition  ; 
but  Vido  was  difappointcd,  the  French  having  al- 
ready chofen  Eudes  or  Otho  for  their  king.  Up- 
on this  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  turned  his  arms 
againlt  Berengarlus.  Vido  proved  vidlcrious  in  an 
engagement,  and  drove  his  risal  into  Germany  ;  where 
he  fought  the  afTiftance  of  Arnolphus,  who  had  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Charles.  Ha- 
ving thus  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Vido  em- 
ployed his  time  in  reforming  the  abufes  of  the  (late, 
and  confirming  the  grants  formerly  given  to  the  pope, 
out  of  gratitude  for  his  having  fanttified  his  iiluipatioii 
and  declared  him  lawful  king  of  Italy.  This  tran.. 
quIUity,  however,  was  of  Ihort  duration.  Arnolphus 
fent  an  army  into  Italy ;  the  Saracens  from  Spain  ra. 
vaged  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  and  getting 
poffclfion  of  a  caftle  near  the  Alps,  held  it  for  many 
years  after,  to  the  great  diilrefs  of  the  neighbouring 
parts,  which  were  expofcd  to  their  continual  iiicur- 
fions  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  Benevento  was  bcfieged - 
and  taken,  by  the  forces  of  the  eallern  emperor,  fo  that 
Vido  found  hLs  empire  very  confiderably  circumfcribed 
in  its  dimenfions. 

The  new  king,  djftreffed  by  fo  many  enemies,  affo- 
ciated  his  fin  Lambert  with  him  in  the  government, 
and  bribed  the  Germans  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try. In  893,  however,  they  again  invaded  Italy  ;  but 
were  fuddenly  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  after  ha- 
ving put  Berengarlus  in  poni-fnon  of  Pavia.  In  the 
mean  time,  Vido  died,  and  his  fon  Lambert  drova 
out  Berengarlus:  but  having  joined  a  fadion,  head- 
ed by  one  Sergius,  againft  pope  Formofus,  the  latter 
offered  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  Arnolphus  ;  who  there-; 
upon  entered  the  country  with  an  army,  bcfieged  and 
took  Rome,  maffacring  the  faction  of  Sergius  with  the 
moil  unrelenting  cruelty. 

Arnolphus  thus  mafter  of  Italy,  and  crowned  em-i 
peror  by  the  pope,  began  to  form  fchemes  of  ftrength.. 
ening  himfelf  in  his  new  acqulfitionb  hy  putting  out 
the  eyes  of  Berengarlus  :  but  the  latter  having  timely 
notice  of  this  treachery,  fled  to  Verona;  and  the  Ita-. 
Hans  were  fo  provoked  at  this  and  the  other  cruelties  of 
Arnolphus,  that  they  drove  him  out  of  the  country. 
His  departure  occafioned  the  greatefl  confufion  at 
Rome.  Formofus  died  foon  after  ;  and  the  fucccfTors  to 
the  papal  dignity,  having  now  no  army  to  fear,  excited 
thegreaieftdilhirbances.  The  body  ofForm^fus  wasdug 
up  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  one  pope';  after  which 
that  pope  was  ftrangled,  and  Formofus's  body  buried 
again  in  the  Vatican,  by  order  of  another.  Atlait  the 
coronation  of  Arnolphus  was  declared  void,  the  Sergi- 
an  faftlon  entirely  demolifhed,  and  the  above  mentioned  . 
decrees  of  Adrian  were  annulled  ;  it  being  now  deter- 
mined that  the  eledled  popes  fhould  not  be  confecrated 
but  in  prcfence  of  the  emperor  or  his  ambaffadors. 

During  thefe  confufions  Lambert  enjoyed  the  king-. 
dom  in  quiet ;  but  the  nobles  hating  him  on  account 
of  his   arbitrary   and    tyrannical    government,    began,  i 
again   to   think  of  Berengarlus.     In  the  mean  time,, 
however,  another  faftion  offered  the  crown  to  Louia  . 
king  of  Aries.     This  new  competitor  entered  Italy  .■ 
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Iraly.  wiA  an  amiy  in  899  ;  but  was  forced  by  Berengariue 
•~~y—'  to  renounce  his  claim  upon  oath,  and  to  fwear  that 
lie  would  never  again  enter  Italy,  even  though  he 
fliould  be  invited  to  be  crowned  emperor — .Tliib  oath, 
liowever,  was  foon  forgot.  Louis  readily  accepted 
of  another  invitation,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Italy 
at  Pavia  in  901.  The  following  year  he  forced  Be- 
rengarius  to  fly  into  Bavaiia  ;  but  having  unadvifedly 
difbandtd  his  army,  as  thinking  himfclf  uow  fecurely 
feated  on  the  throne,  Berengarius,  who  watched  every 
opportunity,  furprifed  him  at  Verona,  and  put  out 
his  eyes. 

Thus  Berengarius  at  lail  became  king  of  Italy 
without  a  rival  ;  and  held  his  kingdom  for  20  years 
afterwards,  without  any  oppofiiion  from  his  fuLjcAs, 
who  at  laft  became  fenfible  of  the  mifchiefs  arifing 
from  civil  difcords.  He  was  not  yet,  however,  with- 
out troubles.  The  Hungarians  invaded  Italy  with  a 
formidable  army,  and  advanced  within  a  frnall  diftance 
of  Pavia.  Berengaritis  armed  the  whole  force  of  his 
dominions  ;  and  came  ajjainft  them  with  fucli  a  multi- 
tude, that  the  Hungarians  retired  v/ithout  venturing 
an  engagement.  A  great  many  of  their  men  were  lolt 
in  pafiing  a  river  ;  upon  which  they  fent  deputies  to 
Berengarius,  offering  to  rcltore  all  their  booty,  and 
never  to  come  again  into  Italy,  proviikd  they  were 
allowed  a  fafe  retreat.  Thefe  conditions  weie  im- 
prudently denied  ;  upon  which  the  Hungarians  at- 
tacked the  army  of  Berengarius  in  defpair,  and  de- 
feated them  with  great  f.aughter.  After  this  they 
over-ran  the  whole  country,  and  plundeied  the  towns 
of  Trcvifo,  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  without  refiftance,  the 
inhabitants  flying  every  where  into  fortified  places. 
This  devallation  they  continued  for  two  years  ;  nor 
could  their  depaitute  be  procured  without  paying  them 
a  large  fum  of  money  :  which,  however,  proved  of 
little  avail ;  for  the  following  year  they  returned  and 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Friuli  without  controul. 
Scarcely  were  thefe  invaders  departed,  when  the  Sa- 
racens, who  had  fettled  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in- 
vaded Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  inade  an  irruption  as 
far  as  Acqui  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia  ;  while 
the  inhabitants,  inllead  of  oppofing  them,  fled  to 
fome  forts  which  had  been  erefted  in  the  time  of  the 
firft  irruption  of  the  Hungarians.  In  912,  however, 
John,  prefbyter  of  Ravenna,  having  attained  the  pa- 
pal dignity  by  means  of  Theodora  wife  of  Alderbert 
count  of  Tufcany,  applied  himfelf  to  regulate  the  af- 
fairs of  the  church,  and  to  reprefs  the  infults  of  the 
Saracens.  While  he  was  confidering  on  the  moll  pro- 
per methods  of  effefting  this,  one  of  the  Saracens,  who 
had  received  an  injury  from  his  countrymen,  fled  to 
Rome,  and  offered  to  deliver  the  Italians  from  their 
invafions,  if  the  pope  would  but  allow  him  a  finall 
body  of  meir.  His  propofals  being  accepted,  60 
young  men  were  chofen,  all  well  armed;  who  being 
conduced  by  the  Saracen  into  by-paths,  attacked  the 
infidels  as  they  were  returning  from  their  inroads,  and 
feveral  times  defeated  great  paities  of  them.  Thefe 
lofies  affeding  the  Saracens,  a  general  alliance  was 
concluded  amongll  all  their  cities ;  and  having  forti- 
fied a  town  on  the  Garigliano,  they  abandoned  the 
reft,  and  retired  hither.  Thus  they  became  much 
more  formidable  than  before  ;  which  alarming  the 
pope,  he  confulted  with  Arnulphus  prince  of  Benc- 
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vento  and  Capua,  fending  at  the  fame  time  tmbafla-  Ii 
dors  to  Conftantine  the  Greek  emperor,  inviting  him  ^*~ 
to  an  alliance  againil  the  infidels.  The  Saracens,  un- 
able to  withftand  fuch  a  powerful  combination,  were 
bel'ieged  in  their  city  :  where  being  reduced  to  great 
firaits,  they  at  laft  fet  fire  to  it,  and  faliied  out  into 
the  woods  ;  but  being  purfued  by  the  Italians,  they 
were  all  cut  off  to  a  man. 

In  this  expedition  ic  is   probable  that   Berengarius 
gave  great  affiftance  ;  for  this  very  year,  915,  he  was 
crowned  emperor  by  the  pope.     This  gave  difpleafure 
to  many  of  the  ambitious   nobles ;  confpiracies  were 
repeatedly    formed    againft  him;   in    922,   Rodolphus 
king   of  Burgundy   was  crowned   alfo  king  of  Italy-; 
and  in  924,  Berengarius  was  treacheroufly  affaffinatetl 
at    Verona  ;    of  which    diflurbances    the    Hungarians 
taking  the  advantage,  plundered  the  cities  of  Mantua, 
Brefcia,   and  Bergamo.      Marching  afterwards  to  Pa-  ^    ; 
via,  they  inveitcd  it  clofely  on  all  fides;   and  about  the  ]^" 
middle  of  March  925,  taking  advantage  of  the  wind.hurij 
they  fet  fire  to  the  houfcs  next  the  waUe,  and  during  tliel 
the  confufion  broke  open  the   gates,  and  getting  pof-  '■'^'" 
fefTion   of   the   city  treated   the   inhabitants  with   the 
greateft  barbarity.      Having   burnt  the   capital  of  the 
kingdom,    they  next    proceeded    to    Placenza,   where 
they  plundered  the  fuburbs;  and  then  returned  to  Pan- 
nonia  laden  with  booty. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  now  fell  into  the  utmoft  confu- 
fion. A  faftion  was  formed  againll  Rodolphus  in  fa- 
vour of  Hugh  count  of  Aries.  The  latter  prevailed, 
and  was  cr  iwned  king  at  Pavia  in  927.  The  Ita- 
lians, however,  foon  repented  of  their  choice.  The 
Romans  hrft  invited  him  to  be  their  governor,  and 
then  drove  him  out  with  difgrace  ;  at  the  fame  time 
choofing  a  conful,  tribunes,  &c.  as  if  they  had  defigned 
to  affert  their  ancient  liberty.  One  faftion,  in  the 
mean  time,  offered  the  crown  to  Rodolphus,  and  the 
other  to  Arnold  duke  of  Bavaria,  while  the  Saracens 
took  this  opportunity  to  plunderthe  city  of  Genoa. 

Hugh,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  inaflive.  Ha- 
ving collefted  an  army,  he  marched  dire<flly  againfl 
Arnold,  and  entirely  defeated  him.  Rodolphus  deli- 
vered him  from  all  apprehenfions  on  his  part,  by  en- 
tering into  an  alliance  with  him,  and  giving  his  daugh- 
ter Adelaide  in  marriage  to  Lotharius,  Hugh's  fon. 
Being  thus  free  from  all  danger  from  foreign  enemies, 
he  marched  againft  the  Romans  ;  but  with  them  he 
alfo  came  to  an  agreement,  and  even  gave  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  Alberic,  whom  they  had  chofen 
conful.  In  the  mean  time  the  country  was  infcfted  by 
the  Hungarians  and  S.iracens,  and  at  the  fame  time 
depopulated  by  a  plague.  Endlefs  confpiracies  were 
formed  againft  Hugh  himfelf;  and  at  lall,  in  9^7,  he 
was  totally  deprived  of  the  regal  power  by  Berenga- 
rius, grandfon  to  the  firft  king  of  that  name  ;  foon  . 
after  which  he  retired  into  Burgundy,  and  became  a 
monk. 

Though  Berengarius  was  thus  pofreffed  of  the  fu- 
preme  power,  he  did  not  alTume  the  title  of  king  tiW 
after  the  death  of  Lotharius,  which  happened  in  9J0  ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  Italy  was  invaded  by  Henry 
duke  of  Bivaria,  and  the  Hungarians.  The  former 
took  and  plundered  the  city  of  Aqulleia,  and  ravaged 
the  neighbouring  country  ;  after  which  he  returned 
without  molellatioQ  into  Germany  :  the  latter  made  a 
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furioUB   irruption  ;  and    Berengan'us   being   unable  to 
— ■  oppofe  tbem,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  purchafe  their  de- 
parture by  money.     In  raifing  the  fum  agreed  upon, 
.,    however,  Berengarius   is  faid  to  have  been  more  op- 
ga-prefiive  than  even  the  Hungarians  themfelves.     Every 
1     individual,    without    diftinftion  of   age   or   fex,     was 
obliged  to  pay  lo  much  for  their  head,  not  excepting 
even  the  poor.     The  churches  were  likewife  robbed  ; 
by  which  means  the  king  raifed  an   immenfe  fum  of 
money,    lobuflielsof  which  he  gave  to  the  Hunga- 
rians, but  kept  the  much  greater  part  to  himfelf. 

Berengarius,  not  yet  fatisfied,  wanted  to  be  put  in 
pofleflion  of  Pavia,  which  was  held  by  Adelaide,  the 
widow  of  Lolharius.  In  order  to  obtain  his  purpofe, 
he  propofed  a  marriage  between  her  and  his  fon  Adel- 
bert.  This  proposal  was  rejetted  ;  upon  which  Be- 
rengarius befiegedand  took  the  city.  The  queen  was 
confined  in  a  neighbouring  caftle,  from  whence  (he 
made  her  efcape  by  a  coutrivance  of  her  confcflbr. 
With  him  and  one  female  attendant  (he  concealed 
herfelf  for  fome  days  in  a  wood  ;  but  being  obliged 
to  remove  from  thence  for  want  of  food,  (he  applied 
for  proteftion  lo  Arfelard  bifhop  of  Reggio.  By  him 
(he  was  recommended  to  his  uncle  Atho,  who  had  a 
ftrong  caflle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canoza.  Here 
(he  was  quickly  bclitged  by  Berengarius ;  upon  which 
meflcngers  were  difpatched  to  Otho  king  of  Germany, 
acquainting  him,  that,  by  expelling  Berengarius,  and 
marrying  Adelaide,  he  might  eafily  obtain  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  This  propofal  he  readily  accepted, 
and  manied  Adelaide;  but  allowed  Berengarius  to 
retain  the  grtatcll  part  of  his  dominions,  upon  condi- 
tion of  his  doing  homat^e  for  them  to  the  kings  of 
Germany.  He  deprived  him,  however,  of  the  duke- 
dom of  Friuli  and  raarquifate  of  Verona,  which  he 
gave  to  Heniy  duke  of  Bavaria. 

Berengarius,  thus  freed  from  all  apprehenfion,  not 
only  oppreffed  his  fubjtfts  in  a  moil  tyrannical  manner, 
but  revolted  againft  Otho  himfelf.  This  at  lall  pro- 
.  cured  his  ruin:  for,  in  961,  Otho  returned  with  an 
army  into  Italy,  where  he  was  crowned  king  by  the 
archbifhop  of  Milan  ;  and  the  year  following  was  crown- 
ed emperor  by  the  pope.  On  this  rjccafion  he  received 
the  impel ial  crown  trom  his  holinefs,  and  kiffed  his 
feet  with  great  humility  ;  after  which  they  both  went 
to  the  altar  of  St  Peter,  and  bound  themfelves  by  a 
folctnn  oath,  the  pope  to  be  always  faithful  to  the  em- 
peror, and  to  give  no  afliftance  to  Berengarius  or  A- 
delbert  his  enemies ;  and  Otho,  to  confult  the  welfare 
of  the  church,  and  to  teftore  to  it  all  its  patrimony 
granted  by  former  emperors.  Otho,  befides  this,  be- 
ftowed  very  rich  prefents  on  the  church  of  St  Peter. 
He  ordained  that  the  eleftion  of  popes  (hould  be  ac- 
cording to  the  canons ;  that  the  ticfled  pope  (liould 
rot  be  confecrated  till  he  had  publicly  promifed,  in 
prefence  of  the  emperor's  coromiffaries,  to  obferve  every 
thing  formerly  fpecified  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  empeiors;  that  thcfe  cotrimifTariet  (liould  conftantly 
refide  at  Rome,  and  make  a  report  every  year  how 
juttice  was  adminiilered  by  the  judges ;  and  in  cafe  of 
any  complaints,  the  comm:(raries  iTiould  lay  them  be- 
fore the  pope  ;  but  if  he  negleflcd  to  intimate  them, 
the  impel  ial  commiffaiies  might  then  do  what  they 
pleaftd. 

Thus  we  fee  that  Otho,  however  much  he  might 
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allow  the  pope's  fupremacy  in  fpirltual  matters,  plainly     li»V 

afTumed  the  fovereignty  in  temporals  to  himfelf;  and  *""'* ' 

thus  Italy  was  for  upwards  of  joo  years  accounted  a 
part  of  the  German  empire.  The  popes,  however,  by 
no  means  relilhed  this  fuperiority  of  the  emperor. 
The  latter  was  hardly  departed,  when  the  pope 
(John  XII.)  broke  the  oath  which  he  had  jult  be- 
fore fworn  with  fo  much  folemnity  ;  and  entered  firft 
into  an  alliance  with  Adelbert  count  of  Tufcany  to 
expel  the  Germans,  and  then  fohcited  the  Hungarians 
to  invade  Italy.  This  treachery  was  foon  punilhed 
by  Otho.  He  returned  with  part  of  his  army,  and 
alFembled  a  council  of  bilhops.  As  the  pope  did  not 
appear,  Otho  pretended  great  concern  for  his  abfence. 
The  bifhops  replied,  that  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  guilt 
made  him  afraid  to  (how  himfelf.  The  emperor  then 
inquired  particularly  into  his  crimes  j  upon  which 
the  bifhops  accufed  him  of  filling  the  palace  with 
lewd  women,  of  ordaining  a  bifhop  in  a  liable,  ca- 
(Iraling  a  cardinal,  drinking  the  devil's  health,  &c.  .^ 
As  the  pope  ftill  refufed  to  appear  in  order  to  juftify  He  depofea 
himfelf  from  thefe  charges,  he  was  formally  dtpofed  ;  ^^  pope. 
and  Leo  the  chief  fecretary,  though  a  layman,  eleiled  1 

in  his  (lead. 

The  new  pope,  in  compliment  to  the  emperor, 
granted  a  bull,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  Otho 
and  his  fucceffors  (hould  have  a  right  of  appointing  the 
popes  and  invefting  archbilhops  and  bilhops;  and 
that  none  (hould  dare  to  confecrate  a  bidiop  without 
leave  obtained  from  the  emperor.  Thus  were  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Italians  llill  kept  in  the  utmoft  confuijon 
even  during  the  reign  of  Otho  I.  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  wife  and  a&ive  prince.  He  was  no 
fooner  gone,  than  the  new  pope  was  depofed,  all  his 
decrees  annulled,  and  John  replaced.  The  party  of 
Leo  was  now  treated  with  great  cruelty  :  but  John 
was  foon  flopped  in  his  career  ;  for  about  the  middle 
of  May,  the  fame  year  (964)  in  which  he  had  been 
reilored,  being  furprlfed  in  bed  with  a  Roman  lady, 
he  received  a  blow  on  the  head  from  the  devil  (accord- 
ing to  the  authors  of  thofe  times),  of  which  he  died 
eight  days  after.  After  his  death  a  cardinal-deacon, 
nzmei  BentJicl,  was  eitfted  by  the  Romans,  but  de- 
pofed by  Otho,  and  banifhed  Lo  Hambureh. 

The  emperor  was  fcarce  returned  to  Germany,  when  The  Ita- 
hls  fickle  Itahans  revolted,  and  fent  for  Adelbert,  who  I'^ns  revolt^ 
had  (led  to  Corfica.     But  being  foon  reduced,  they  con- 5"'*''*'*" 
tinued  quiet  for  about   a  year;  after  which  they  re- 
volted again,  and  iniprifoned  the  pope.      Otho,    how- 
ever,  provoked  at  their  rebellious  difpofition,  foon  re- 
turned, and  punifhed  the    rebels  with  great  feverity  ; 
after  which  he  made   feveral  laws  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  the  city  of  Rome,  granted  feveral  privileges 
to  the  Venetians,  and  caufed  his  fon  Otho,  then  only 
13  years  of  age,  to  be  crowned  emperor. 

This  ceremony  being  over,  Otho  difpatched  an  am- 
bafiador  to  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  Conllantinople, 
demanding  his  Hep  daughter  Theophania  in  marriage 
for  the  young  emperor ;  but  upon  this  alliance  being 
rejefted,  and  that  not  without  circumflances  of  the 
moll  atrocious  perfidy,  Otho  inllantly  invaded  the 
countries  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  entirely  defeated 
the  Greek  army  in  thofe  parts.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  Nicephorus  being  killed,  and  his  throne 
ufurped  by  John  Zimifces,  Otho  immediately  entered 
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into  an  alliance  with  the  latter,  and  eafily  obtained 
Theophan'a  for  his  fon.  She  was  crowned  with  great 
folemnity  on  the  8th  of  April  969  ;  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  pretended  by  fotne  authors,  that  the  Greeks  re- 
nouiii-cd  their  tights  to  Ciilahria  and  Apulia  ;  though 
this  is  denied  by  others.  .After  the  celebration  of  this 
ir.artia;;tf,  the  emperor  undertook  an  expedition  againll 
the  .Saraceiis,  who  lliil  reilded  at  the  foot  sf  the  AJps; 
but  being  irformeJ  of  tiie  death  of  feveral  nobles  in 
Germany,  he  thought  proper  to  return  thitlier,  where 
he  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  the  year  973. 

At  the  time  of  Otho's  death  Italy  was  divided  into 
the  provinces  of  Apuliav  Calabria,  the  dukedom  of 
Benevento,  Campania,  Terra  Romana,  the  dukedom 
of  Spolcto,  Tufcany,  Romagna,  Lombardy,  and  the 
marquifates  of  Acoiia,  Verona,  Friuli,  Trevifo,  and 
Genoa.  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  Hill  claimed  by 
the  GreekvS  ;  but  all  the  reft  were  either  inamediately 
fubjed  to,  or  held  of,  the  kings  of  Italy.  Otho  co[>- 
ferred  Benevento  (iiitlading  the  ancient  Samnium) 
on  the  duke  of  that  name.  Campania  and  Lucania 
he  ^ave  to  the  dukes  of  Capua,  Naples,  and  Salerno. 
Rome  with  its  territory,  Ravenna  with  the  exarchate, 
the  dukedom  of  Spolcto,  with  Tufcany,  and  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Ancona,  he  fjranted  to  the  pope;  and  re- 
tained the  reft  of  Italy  under  the  form  of  a  kingdom. 
Some  of  the  cities  were  left  free,  but  all  tributary. 
He  appointed  fevrrai  hereditary  marquifates  and  coun- 
ties, but  referved  to  hiinfelf  the  fovcreign  jurifdiftion 
in  iheir  territories.  The  liberty  of  the  cities  confided 
in  a  freedom  to  choofe  their  own  magillrates,  to  be 
judged  by  their  own  laws,  and  to  <lifpofe  of  their 
own  revenues,  on  condition  that  they  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  paid  the  cullomary 
tribute.  The  cities  that  were  not  free  'vere  governed 
by  ths  conimlflaries  or  lieutenants  of  the  emperor;  but 
the  free  cities  were  governed  by  two  or  more  confuls, 
afterwards  culled  y*;'y/((to,  chofen  annually,  who  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  before  the  bi- 
fhop  ot  the  city  or  the  emperor's  commiffary.  The 
tribute  exa'ttcd  was  cMeA  Jodernm ,  parata,  el  manji'tna- 
tkuin.  By  ihe  JoiIiTum  was  meant  a  certain  quantity 
of  corn  which  the  cities  were  obliged  to  furnifh  to  the 
king  when  marching  with  an  army  or  making  a 
pro^rtfs  through  the  country  ;  though  the  value  of 
this  was  frequently  paid  in  money.  By  the  parata 
■was  underliood  the  expence  laid  out  in  keeping  the 
public  roads  and  bridges  in  repair;  and  the  n/fln/fo.7.7- 
t'lcum  included  thofe  expences  which  were  required  for 
lodging  the  troops  or  accommodating  them  in  their 
camp.  Under  pretence  of  this  laft  article  the  inhabi- 
tants were  fometimes  rtripped  of  all  they  pofleffcd 
except  their  oxen  and  feed  for  the  land.  Befides  re- 
gulating what  regarded  the  cities,  Otho  dillributed 
honours  and  poflfefiions  to  thofe  who  had  ferved  him 
faithfully.  The  honours  confided  in  the  titles  oi dule, 
inarqu'is,  count,  captain,  i-ahuifor,  and  •uahajin ;  the 
poffeffions  were,  bcfides  land,  the  duties  arifing  from 
liarbours,  ferries,  roads,  fifh-ponds,  mills,  falt-pits, 
the  ufes  of  rivers,  and  all  pertaining  to  them,  and 
fuch  like.  The  dukes,  marqulfes,  and  counts,  were 
ihofe  who  received  dukedoms,  marquifates,  and  coun- 
ties, from  the  king  in  fiefs  ;  the  captains  had  the 
command  of  a  certain  number  of  men  by  a  grant  from 
the  king,    duke,   marquis,    or    count  ;    the  valvafors 


were  fubordlnate  to  the  captains,  and  the  valvafms  to     It 
them,  ^-^ 

No  fooner  was  the  death  of  Otho  I.  known  in  Italy,  „ 
than,  as  if  they  had  been  now  freed  from  all  rcllraint,|ut|,'| 
the  nobles  declared   war  again(t  each  other:   fome  ci- Iwp). 
ties  revolted,  and  chofc  to  thsmfirlvcs  confuls;  while  the''"^"J 
dominions  of  others  were  feized   by  the  nobles,   who'^''" 
confirmed   their  power   by   erc-fting  citadels.       Rome 
etpecially  was   haratlL-d  by  tumults,  occafioned  chiefly 
by  the  feditious  practices  of  one  Cinciuf,   who  preffed 
his  fellow-citizens  to  leftore  the  ancient  republic.     As    ■ 
the  pope  continued   firm  in  the  iuterells  of  the  eni- 
peror,  Cincius   csufed    him    to   be    ftrangled  by  one 
Franco   a  cardinal   deacon  ;    who   was    foon  after  re- 
warded with  the  pontificate,  and  took  upon  him  the 
name  oi  Boniface  VII.     Another  Pope  was  chofen  by 
the  faftion  of  the  count  of  Tufcany;   who  being  ap- 
proved by  the   emperor,   drove    Cincius  and    Boniface 
out  of  the  city.      Difturbances  of  a   fimilar   kind  to'ik 
place   in  other   cities,  though    Milan   continued   quiet 
and  loyal   in   the   raidll  of  all  this   uproar  and  confu- 
fion. 

In  the  mean  time  Boniface  fled  for  refuge  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  where  he  excited  the  emperor  to  make 
wai  agaiuil  Otho  II.  In  979  an  army  was  accordingly 
fcnt  int. I  Italy,  which  conquered  Apulia  and  Calabria; 
but  the  next  year  Otho  entered  Italy  with  a  formidable 
army  ;  and  having  taken  a  fevere  revenge  on  the  au- 
thors of  the  difturbances,  drove  the  Greeks  entirely  out 
of  the  provinces  they  had  feized.  Having  then  caufed 
his  fon  Otho  HI.  at  that  time  a  bov  of  ten  years  of 
age,  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  he  died  at  Rome  in 
the  year  983.  Among  the  regulations  made  by  this 
emperor,  one  is  very  remarkable,  and  mull  give  us  a 
llrange  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  at  that  time. 
He  made  a  law,  That  no  Italian  Ihould  be  believed 
upon  his  oath  ;  and  that  in  any  difpute  which  could 
not  be  decided  otherwife  than  by  witnelTes,  the  parties 
fliould  have  recourie  to  a  duel. 

Otho  III.  fucceeded  to  the  empire  at  twelve  years 
of  age;  and  during  his  minority  the  diiturbancts  in 
Italy  revived.  Cincius,  called  alfo  Crefcenthts,  re- 
newed his  fcheme  of  reiloring  tlie  republic.  The 
pope  (John  XV.)  oppofiug  his  fchernes,  w.as  driven 
out  of  the  city  ;  but  was  foon  after  recalled,  on  hearinjj 
that  he  had  applied  to  the  emperor  for  afTiltance.  A 
few  years  after  Crefcentius  again  revolted,  and  ex- 
pel'ed  Gregory  V.  the  fuccefibr  of  John  XV.;  railing 
to  the  papal  dignity  a  creature  of  his  own,  under  the 
name  (^{  John  XVI.  Otho,  enraged  at  this  infult,  ^ 
returned  to  Rome  with  a  powerful  army  in  998,  be- ,j|,j„ 
fieged  and  took  it  by  affault  ;  after  which  he  caufed  Otho 
Crefcentius  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  pope  he  had  fet 
up  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  caftle  of  St  An- 
gelo,  after  having  his  eyes  pulled  out,  and  his  nofe  cut 
off.  Four  years  after,  he  himfelf  died  of  the  fmall-pox; 
or,  according  to  fome,  was  pnifoned  by  the  widow  of 
Crefcentius,  whom  he  had  debauched  under  a  promife 
of  marriage,  jull  as  he  was  about  to  punifh  the  Romans 
for  another  revolt. 

Ocho  was  fucceeded  in  the  imperial  throne  bv  Hen- 
ry duke  of  Bavaria,  and  grandfon  to  Otho  II.  Henry 
had  no  fooner  fettled  the  affairs  of  Germany,  than  he 
found  it  neceff.try  to  march  into  Italy  againll  Ardouirt 
marquis  of  Ivrea,  who  had  afTuaicd  the  title  of  King 
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of  Itah.  Him  tie  defeated  in  an  engagement,  and 
"^  was  himfek"  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pavia  in  1005; 
but  a  few  years  after,  a  new  conteft  arole  about  the 
papal  chair,  which  again  required  the  prefence  of  the 
emperor.  Before  he  arrived,  however,  one  of  the 
conipetitois  (Benedict  V'lII.)  had  got  the  better  of 
iiis  rival,  and  both  Henry  and  his  queen  received  tlie 
imperial  crown  from  his  hands.  Before  the  emperor  en- 
tered the  church,  the  pope  propofed  to  him  the  follow- 
ing queltion:  "  Will  you  obferve  your  fidelity  to  me 
and  my  fucctfTors  in  every  thing  :"  To  which,  thouijh 
a  kind  of  homage,  he  fubmitted,  and  anfwered  in  the 
affirmative.  After  his  coronation,  he  confirmed  the 
privileges  bellowed  on  the  Roman  fee  by  his  prede- 
ccflors,  and  added  fome  others  of  his  own  ;  (till,  how- 
ever, referving  for  liimfelf  the  fovereignty  and  the 
power  of  fending  commilfaries  to  hear  the  grievances 
of  the  people.  Having  repelled  the  incurtions  of  the 
Saracens,  reduced  fome  more  rebellions  of  his  fubjetts, 
and  reduced  the  greatell  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
he  died  in  the  year  1024. 

The  death  of  this  emperor  was,  as  ufual,  followed 
by  a  competition  for  the  crown.  Conrad  being  chofen 
emperor  or  Germany,  was  declared  king  of  Italy  by 
the  archbifhop  of  Milan  ;  while  a  party  of  the  nobles 
made  offer  of  the  crown  to  Robert  king  of  France, 
or  his  fon  Hugh.  But  this  offer  being  declined,  and 
likewife  another  to  William  duke  of  Guienne,  Conrad 
enjoyed  the  dignity  conferred  on  liim  by  the  archbi- 
ihop  without  molctlation.  He  was  crowned  king  of 
Italy  at  Monza  in  1026;  and  the  next  year  he  recei- 
ved the  imperial  crown  from  pope  John  XX.  in  pre- 
fence of  Canute  the  Great,  kuig  or  England,  Den- 
maik,  and  Norway,  and  Rodolph  III.  king  of  Bur- 
gundy. His  reign  was  fimilar  to  that  of  his  prede- 
ceflbrs.  The  Itahans  revolted,  the  pope  was  expelled, 
the  maleconttnts  were  fubducd,  and  the  pope  reitored  ; 
after  which  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany,  and 
died  in  1059. 

Under  Henry  HI.  who  fncceeded  Conrad,  the  dif- 
turbances  were  prodigioully  augmented.  Pope  Syl- 
Iff vetler  H.  was  driven  out  by  Benedict;  who  in  his 
I.  turn  was  expelled  by  John  blfiiop  of  Sabinum,  who 
affumed  the  title  of  Syivejlet-  III.  Three  months  af- 
ter Binediift  was  reltortd,  and  excommunicated  his  ri- 
vals ;  but  foon  after  religned  the  pontificate  for  a  fum 
of  money.  In  a  (liort  time  he  reclaimed  it  ;  and  thus 
there  were  at  once  tliree  popes,  eacli  of  whom  was 
Jupported  on  a  branch  of  the  papal  revenue,  while  all 
of  tuem  made  themlelves  odious  by  the  fcandalous  lives 
they  led.  At  lall  a  prieft  called  Gratlan  put  an  etid 
to  thio  fingular  triumvirate.  Partly  by  artifice,  and 
partly  by  prefents,  he  perfuaded  all  the  three  to 
renounce  their  pietenfionS  to  the  papacy  ;  and  the 
peopljf  of  Rome,  oiu  of  gratitude  for  fo  fignal  a  fcr- 
%iceti)  the  church,  chole  him  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Gregory  VI.  Henry  HI.  took  umbrage  at  this 
election,  in  which  he  had  not  been  coiifuhed,  and 
marched  with  an  army  into  Italy.  He  dcpcfed  Gre- 
gory, as  having  been  guilty  of  fimony  ;  and  filled  the 
pap^l  chair  with  his  own  chancellor  Heidiger,  bilhop 
of  Bamberg,  who  aifumed  the  name  oi  Chment  II. 
and  afterwards  confecrated  Henry  and  the  emprefs 
Agnes.  1  his  ceremony  being  over,  and  the  Romans 
liaving  fworn  never  to  eledl  a  pope  without  the  appro- 
.     4 


bation  of  the  reigning  emperor,  Henry  proceedid  to       '"'y- 
Captia,  where  he  was   vifited   by  Drago,    R^i.iulphus,  '— v— — ' 
and    other   Norman   adventurers.;    wlio   leaving  their 
coimlry  at  different   times,   had   made  them'felves  ina- 
fters  of  great  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,   at  the  ex-  5 

pence   of  the  Greeks  and  Saracens.      Heniy  entered  He  inveftt 
into  treaty  with  them  ;   and  not  only  folemnly  invtfted  '^"^  Nor- 
thern with  thofe  territories  which  they  had  acquired  by  !?^"'  ""'} 
,,      ,     .  .,    ,  ,  '  ^  /  fime  tern- 

conquelt,   but  prev.->.iled  on  the  pops  to  excommuni  (j,.,,, ;,, 

catc  the  Bencventines,  who  had  refivfcd  to  open  their  Apulia  and 
gates  to  him,  and  be'.lowed  that  city  and  its  depend-  Calabria, 
ences,  as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  upon  the  Norman?,  pro- 
vided they  took  poffciTion  by  force  of  arms.  The  em- 
peror was  fcarce  returned  to  Germany  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  death  of  Clement  II.  He 
was  fucceeded  in  the  apoftolic  fee  by  Damafus  H.  ; 
who  alio  dying  foon  after  his  elevation,  Henry  no-ni- 
nated  Bruno  bifhop  of  Toul  to  the  vacant  chair.  Tiiis  ■ 
Biuno,  who  was  the  emperoi 's  relation,  immediately 
affumed  the  pontificals  ;  but  b^ing  a  inodell  and  pious 
prelate,  he  threw  them  off  on  his  journey,  by  the  per- 
fuafion  of  a  monk  of  Cluny,  name  Hildeuran:!,  after- 
wards the  famous  Gregory  VII.  and  went  to  Rome 
as  a  private  man.  "  The  emperor  alone  (faid  Hilde- 
brand)  has  no  right  to  create  a  pope."  He  accom- 
panied Bruno  to  Rome,  and  fecctiy  retarded  his  elec- 
tion, that  he  inight  arrogate  to  hinifelf  the  merit  of 
obtaining  it.  The  fchcrae  fucceeded  to  his  willi  : 
Bruno,  who  took  the  name  o(  LeoIX.  believing  him- 
fflf  indebted  to  Hildebrand  for  the  pontificate,  fa- 
voured him  with  his  particular  friendlhip  and  confi- 
dence; and  hence  originated  the  power  of  this  tuter- 
priung  monk,  of  obfcure  birth,  but  boundkfs  ambi- 
tion, who  governed  Rome  fo  long,  and  whofe  zeal  for 
the  exaltation  of  tiie  church  occafioned  fo  many  troubles 
to  Europe. 

Eeo  loon  after  his  elevation  waited  on  the  empe- 
ror at  Worms,  to  crave  affiilance  againd  the  Norman 
princes,  who  were  become  the  terror  of  Italy,  and 
treated  their  fubjefts  with  great  feverity.  Henry 
furniilied  the  pope  with  an  army  ;  at  the  head  of  which 
he  marched  againil  the  Normanj,  after  having  excom- 
municated tliem,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
bidiops  and  other  ecclcfiailics,  who  weie  all  cither 
killed  or  taken  prifoners,  the  Germans  and  Italiaiij 
being  totally  routed.  Eeo  himtelf  was  led  captive  to 
Bencvento,  which  the  Normans  were  now  mailers  of, 
and  which  Henr)-  had  granted  to  the  pope  in  excliange 
for  the  fief  of  Bamberg  in  Germany  ;  and  the  apollo- 
lic  fee  is  to  this  day  in  pofI..-f!jon  of  Benevento,  by 
virtue  of  that  donation.  The  Normans,  however,  who 
had  a  right  to  the  city  by  a  prior  grant,  reilored  it, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  the  princes  of  L^Ti^aixly  ;  and 
Leo  was  treated  wiili  fo  much  refpeft  by  the  conque- 
rors, that  he  revoked  the  fenterice  of  excommunication, 
and  joined  his  fanctlon  to  the  ioiperial  invellliure  for 
the  lands  which  they  held  in  Apulia  and  Calabria. 
Leo  died  foon  after  his  relcafe ;  and  the  emperor 
about  the  fame  time  caufed  his  infant  fon,  aflerv.ardj  j^.  |^  .y 
the  famous  Henry  IV.  to  be  declared  king  of  the  Ro-  declaicd 
mans,  a  title  Itill  in  ufe  for  the  acknowledged  heir  of ''ing  "f  'he 
the  empire.  Gcbehard,  a  German  biliop,  was  tleil- '^°"'^"'' 
ed  pope,  under  the  name  of  Ficior  II.  and  confirmed 
by  the  addiefs  of  Hildebrand,  wlio  waited  "on  the  em- 
peror in  perlan  for  that  purpofe,  though  he  dil'dained 
Bb  2  to 
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ttaly.  to  confull  him  beforehand.  Perhaps  Hlldcbrand  would  narch  whatever, 
not  have  found  this  tafk  fo  eafy,  had  not  Henry  been 
involved  in  a  war  v/ith  the  Hungarians,  vi-ho  prefled 
him  hard,  but  whom  he  obliged  at  laft  to  pay  a  large 
tribute,  and  furnifh  him  annually  with  a  certain  number 
of  fighting  men. 

As  foon  as  the  emperor  had  finilhed  this  war  and 
others  to  which  it  gave  rife,  he  marched  into  Italy 
to  infpeft  the  conduft  of  his  filler  Beatrice,  widow 
of  Boniface  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  made  her  pri- 
foner.  She  had  married  Gozelo,  duke  of  Lorrain, 
without  the  emperor's  confent  ;  and  contrafted  her 
daughter  Matilda,  by  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  to  God- 
frey duke  of  Spolcto  and  Tufcany,  Gozelo's  fon  by  a 
former  marriage.  This  formidable  alliance  juHly  alarm- 
ed Henry  ;  he  therefore  attempted  to  diifolve  it,  by 
carrying  his  filler  into  Germany,  where  he  died  foon 
after  his  return,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  and  the. 
i6th  of  his  rtign. 

This  emperor,  in  his  lafl  journey  to  Italy,  conclu- 
ded an  alliance  with  Contarini,  doge  of  Venice.  That 
republic  was  already  rich  and  powerful,  though  it  had 
only  been  cnfranchifcd  in  the  year  998,  from  the  tri- 
bute of  a  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold,  which  it  formerly 
paid,  as  a  mark  of  fubjedion  to  the  emperors  of  Con- 
ftantinople.  Genoa  was  the  rival  of  Venice  in  power 
and  in  commerce,  and  was  already  in  poffcfiion  of  the 
ifland  of  Corfica  which  the  Genoefe  had  taken  from 
the  Saracens.  Thcfe  two  cities  ingrofled  at  this  time 
almoft  all  the  trade  of  Europe.  There  was  no  city 
in  any  refpetl  equal  to  them  either  in  France  or  Ger- 
many. 
f  Henry  IV.  was  only  five  years  old  at  his  father's 
death.  The  popes  made  ufe  of  the  refpite  ijlven  them 
by  his  minority,  to  fhake  off  in  a  great  meafure  their 
dependence  upon  the  emperors.  After  a  variety  of  con- 
telb  about  the  pontificate,  Nicholas  II.  a  creature  of 
Hildebrand's,  was  elefted  ;  who,  among  others,  paffed 
the  following  celebrated  decree,  viz.  That  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  cardinals  only  (hoiild  eleft  the  pope ;  and  that 
the  eleftion  fliould  afterwards  be  confirmed  by  the  reft 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  "  faving  the  honour 
(adds  he)  due  to  our  dear  fon  Henry,  now  king ;  and 
who,  if  it  pleafe  God,  fhall  be  one  day  emperor,  ac- 
cording to  the  right  which  we  have  already  conferred 
upon  him."  After  this  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Norman  princes  above  mentioned  ;  who,  though 
they  had  lately  fworn  to  hold  their  poffeffions  from  the 
emperor,  now  fwore  to  hold  them  from  the  pope  ;  and 
hence  aiofe  the  pope's  clalin  of  fovereignty  over  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Thus  was  the  power  of  the  German  emperors  in 
Italy  greatly  diminilhed,  and  that  of  the  popes  pro- 
portionally exalted  ;  of  which  Henry  foon  had  fuffi- 
cient  evidence.  For  having  aflumed  the  government 
into  his  own  hands  in  the  year  1072,  being  then  22 
His  contefty^^"  "^  ^g*^'  ^^  ^^^  fummoncd  by  Alexander  II.  to 
with  the  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  fee,  on  account 
of  his  loofe  life,  and  to  anfwer  the  charge  of  ha- 
ving expoftd  the  inveftiture  of  bifliops  to  fale  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  pope  excited  his  German  fubjefts 
to  rebel  againft.  him.  The  rebels,  however,  were  de- 
feated, and  peace  was  rellored  to  Germany :  but 
foon  after,  Hildebrand  above  mentioned  being  eleded 
10  the  pontificate  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII. 
openly  affumed  the   fuperiority  over  tvery  earthly  mo- 
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He  began  with  escoinmuuicating 
every  ecclcfiaftic  who  fhould  receive  a  benefice  from  "^ 
the  hands -of  a  layman,  and  every  layman  who  Ihould 
take  upon  him  to  confer  fuch  a  benefice.  Henry,  in- 
ftead  of  refenting  this  infolence,  fubmitted,  and  wrote 
a  penitential  letter  to  the  pope  :  who,  upon  this,  con- 
defctnded  to  take  him  into  favour,  after  having  feverely 
reprimanded  him  for  his  loofe  life  ;  of  which  the  em- 
peror now  confcffcd  himfelf  guilty. 

The  quarrel  between  the  church  and  the  emperor 
was,  however,  foon  brought  to  a  ciifis  by  the  follow- 
ing accident.  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary,  being  de- 
pofed  by  his  brother  Geyfa,  had  fled  to  Henry  for 
prottiftion,  and  renewed  the  homage  of  Hungary  to 
the  empire.  Gregory,  who  favoured  Geyfa,  exclaimed 
againll  this  aft  of  fubmiffion  ;  and  faid  in  a  letter  to 
Solomon,  "  You  ought  to  know  that  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  belongs  to  the  Roman  church  ;  and  learn 
that  you  will  incur  the  indignation  of  the  holy  fee,  if 
you  do  not  ackno\vledge  that  you  hold  your  domi- 
nions of  the  pope  and  not  of  the  emperor."  Henry, 
though  highly  provoked  at  this  declaration,  thought 
proper  to  treat  it  with  negle6\  ;  upon  which  Gregory 
refumed  the  difpute  about  iiiveftitures.  The  prede- 
ceffors  of  Henry  had  always  enjoyed  the  right  of  no- 
minating bidiops  and  abbots,  a'^id  of  giving  them  in- 
veftiture by  the  crofs  and  the  ring.  This  right  they 
had  in  cemmon  with  almoft  all  princes.  The  prede- 
ceffors  of  Gregory  VII.  had  been  accuftomed,  on  theif 
part,  to  fend  legates  to  the  emperors,  in  oidtr  to  in- 
trcat  their  affiftance,  to  obtain  their  confiimatl^^n,  or 
defire  them  to  come  and  receive  the  papal  fanftion, 
but  for  no  other  purpofe.  Gregory,  however,  fcnt 
two  legates  to  fummon  Henry  to  appear  before  him  as 
a  delinquent,  becaufe  he  iliU  continued  to  biftow  in- 
veftitures,  notwithftanding  the  apoftolic  decree  to  the 
contrary  ;  adding,  that  if  he  (hould  fail  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  the  church,  he  muft  expe£>  to  be  excommu- 
nicated and  dethroned.  Incenfed  at  this  arrogant 
meflage  from  one  whom  he  confidered  as  his  vaffal, 
Henry  difmifled  the  legates  with  very  little  ceremony, 
and  in  1 706  convoked  an  affcrably  of  all  the  princes 
and  dignified  ecclefiaftics  at  Worms  ;  where,  after  ma-  ti,, 
ture  deliberation,  they  concluded,  that  Gregory  ha-  ror 
ving  ufurped  the  chair  of  St  Peter  by  indireft  means, '''f 
infefted  the  church  of  God  with  a  great  many  novel- 
ties and  abufes,  and  deviated  from  his  duty  to  his  fove- 
reign  in  feveral  fcandalous  attempts,  the  emperor,  by 
that  fupreme  authority  derived  from  his  predeceffors, 
ought  to  divetl  him  of  his  dignity,  and  appoint  ano- 
ther in  his  place.  In  confequence  of  this  determina- 
tion, Henry  fent  an  ambalTador  to  Rome,  with  a  for- 
mal deprivation  of  Gregory  ;  who,  in  his  turn,  convo 
ked  a  council,  at  which  were  prefent  1 10  biihops,  who 
unanimoufly  agreed  that  the  pope  had  juft  caufe  to 
depofe  Henry,  to  diftblve  the  oath  of  allegiance  which 
the  princes  and  ftates  had  taken  in  his  favour,  and  to 
prohibit  them  from  holding  any  correfpondence  with 
him  on  pain  of  excommunication  ;  which  was  immedi- 
ately fulminated  againft  the  emperor  and  his  adhe-  ^, 
rents.  "  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and  by  our  cm 
authority  (faid  Gregory),  I  prohibit  Henry,  the  fon 
of  our  emperor  Henry,  from  governing  the  Teutonic 
kingdom  and  Italy  :  I  releafe  all  Chriftians  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him  ;  and  ftriftly  forbid  all  per- 
fons  from  ftrving  or  atteading  him  asking  !"  The  cir- 
cular 
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cular  letters  written  by  this  pontiff  breathe  the  fame 
fpirit  with  his  fcntence  of  di.-pofi;ion.  He  there  re- 
peats feveral  times,  that  "bifhopsare  fuperior  to  kings, 
and  made  to  judge  them  !"  txpreffions  alike  artful  and 
prefumptuous,  and  ca'culated  for  bringing  in  all  the 
churchmen  of  the  world  to  his  llandard. 

Gregory  knew  well  what  confcquences  would  fol- 
low the  thundti  of  the  church.  The  German  bifliops 
came  immediately  over  to  his  party,  and  drew  along 
with  them  many  of  the  nobles  :  the  flame  of  civil  war 
ftill  lay  fmothering,  and  a  bull  properly  direited  was 
fufficitnt  to  fet  it  in  a  blaze.  The  Saxons,  Henry's 
old  enemies,  made  ufe  of  the  papal  t^ifpleafure  as  a 
pretence  for  rebelling  againft  him.  Even  Giielfe,  to 
whom  the  emperor  had  given  the  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
fupported  the  malecontents  with  that  power  which  he 
owed  to  his  fovereign's  bounty  :  nay,  thofe  Very  princes 
and  prelates  who  had  alfilted  in  depofing  Gregory, 
gave  up  their  monarch  to  be  tried  by  the  pope  ;  and 
his  holinefs  was  folitited  to  come  to  Augfburg  for  that 
purpofe. 

Willing  to  prevent  this  odious  trial  at  Augfburg, 
Henry  took  the  unaccountable  refolution  of  fuddenly 
pafling  the  Alps  at  Tirol,  accompanied  only  by  a  few 
domeftics,  to  alk  abfolution  of  Pope  Gregory  his  op- 
prelTor ;  who  was  then  in  Canoza,  on  the  Apennine 
mountains,  a  fortrefs  belonging  to  the  countefs  or 
duchefs  Matilda  above  mentioned.  At  the  gates  of 
this  place  the  emperor  prefented  himfclf  as  an  humble 
penitent.  He  alone  was  admitted  without  the  outer 
court  ;  where,  being  dripped  of  his  robes,  and  wrap- 
ped in  fack  cloth,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  three  days, 
in  the  month  of  January,  barefooted  and  fading,  be- 
fore he  was  permitted  to  kifs  the  feet  of  his  holinefs  ; 
who  all  that  time  was  diut  up  with  the  devout  Matilda, 
whofe  fpiritual  direftor  he  had  long  been,  and,  as  fome 
fay,  her  gallant.  13ut  be  that  as  it  may,  her  attach- 
ment to  Gregory,  and  her  hatred  to  the  Germans,  was 
fo  great,  that  (he  made  over  all  her  ellates  to  the  apo- 
ftolic  fee  ;  and  this  donation  is  the  true  cau^e  of  all  the 
wars  which  fince  that  period  have  raged  between  the 
emperors  and  the  popes.  She  pofTtdcd  in  her  own 
right  great  part  of  Tufcany,  Mantua,  Parma,  Reg.no, 
Placentia,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Verona,  and  aimed  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  called  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter, 
from  Viterbo  to  Orvieto  ;  together  with  part  of  Um- 
bria,  Spoleto,  and  the  Maiche  of  Ancona. 

The  emperor  was  at  length  nerniitted  to  throw  him- 
felf  at  the  pontifT's  feet  ;  who  condefcended  to  grant 
him  abfolution,  after  he  had  fworn  obedience  to  him 
in  all  things,  and  promifed  to  fabmit  to  his  folemn  de- 
cifion  at  Augd)urg  :  fo  that  Henry  got  nothing  but 
difgrace  by  his  journey  ;  while  Gregory,  elated  by  his 
triumph,  and  now  looking  upon  himfelf  (not  altoge- 
ther without  reafon)  as  the  lord  and  madcr  of  all  the 
crowned  heads  in  Chiidendom,  faid  in  feveral  of  his 
letters,  that  it  was  his  duty  "  to  pull  down  the  pride 
of  kings." 

This  extraordinary  accommodation  gave  much  dif- 
guft  to  the  princes  of  Italy.  They  never  could  forgive 
the  infolence  of  the  pope,  nor  the  abjeft  humility  of 
the  emperor.  Happily,  however,  for  Henry,  their  in- 
dignaiion  at  Gregory's  arrogance  overbalanced  their 
deteflation  of  his  meannefs.  He  took  advantage  of  this 
temper  j  and  by  a  change  of  fortune,  hitherto  unknown 
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to  the  German  emperors,  he  found  a  flrong  party  In      'fa'v. 
Italy,  when   abandoned  in  Germany.      All  Lombard/  '—/-—J 
took  up  arms  againd  the  pope,  while  he  was  raifing  all 
Germany  againd  the  emperor.     Gregory,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  made  ufe  of  every   art  to  get  another  emperor 
elefted  in  Germany  j  and   Henry,  on  his  part,  left  u:j- 
thing   undone  lo  perfuade  the  Italians  to  eleft  another 
pope.     The  Germans  chofe  Rodolph,  dukeof  Suabia,  RcHo  [ih 
who  was   folemnty  crowned  atMentz;   and  Gregory,  <^hr»fen  em- 
hefitating  on  this  occaCop,   behaved  truly  like  the  fu-  Pf ™''  "^ 
preme  judge  of  kings.      He  had   dcpofed  Henry,  but"""^"''* 
dill  it  was   in   his   power  to  pardon   that  prince:    he 
therefore  afFefted   to   be  difpleafed   that  RiJulph  wai 
confecrated  without  his  order;  and  declared,   that   he 
would  acknowledge  as  emperor  and  king  of  Germany, 
him  of  the  two  competitors  who  diould  be  mod  fubmif- 
five  to  the  holy  fee. 

Henry,  however,  trading  more  to  the  valour  of  his 
troops  than  to  the  generolity  of  the  pope,  fet  out  im- 
mediately for  Germany,  where  he  defeated  his  enemies 
in  feveral  engagements :  and  Gregory,  feeing  no  hopes 
of  fubmifllon,  thundered  out  a  fecoiid  fentence  of  ex- 
communication  againd  him,  confirming  at  the  fame 
time  the  election  of  Rodolph,  to  whom  he  fent  a  golden 
crown,  on  which  the  following  well-known  verfe,  equally 
haughty  and  puerile,  was  engraved  : 

Pitra  dedit  Petro,   Petrus  diadema  Rodolpha. 

This  donation  was  alio  accompanied  with  a  mod 
enthufiadic  anathema  againd  Henry.  Aftet  lepriving 
him  oi  Jlrcngth  in  combat,  and  condemning  him  never 
to  u  -victorious,  it  concludes  with  the  following  re- 
markable apodiophe  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  :  "  Make 
all  men  fenfible,  that  as  you  can  bind  and  loofe  every- 
thing in  heaven,  you  can  alfo  upon  earth  take  from  or 
give  to  every  one,  according  to  his  deferts,  empires, 
kmgdoms,  principalities— let  the  kings  and  the  princes 
of  the  age  then  indantly  feel  your  power,  that  they 
may  not  dare  to  dtfpife  the  orders  of  your  church  ; 
let  your  judice  be  fo  fpeedily  executed  upon  Henry, 
that  nobody  may  doubt  but  he  falls  by  your  means, 
and  n'^t  by  chance." 

In  order  to  avoid  the  effefts  of  this  fecond  excom.- 
munication,  Henry  adembled  at  Brixen,  in  the  county 
of  Tirol,  about  20  German  biihops  :  who  acting  alf» 
for  the  biihops  of  Lombardy,  unanimouily  refiilved, 
that  the  pope,  indead  of  having  power  over  the  empe- 
ror, owed  him  obedience  and  allegiance  ;  and  that  Gre- 
gory VII.  having  rendered  himfclf  un-.vorthy  of  the 
papal  chair  by  his  condud  and  rebellion,  ought  to  be 
dcpofed  from  a  dignity  he  fo  little  deferved.  They  ac- 
cordingly degraded  Hildtbrand  ;  and  ekcled  iii  his 
room  Guibert,  archbicliop  of  Ravenna,  a  pcrfon  of  un- 
doubted merit,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  III. 
Henry  promifed  to  put  the  new  pope  in  pofTenion  ot 
Rome  :  but  he  was  obliged,  in  the  mean  time,  to  em- 
ploy all  his  forces  againll  his  rival  Rodolph,  who  had 
reaffembled  a  large  body  of  troops  in  Saxony.  The 
two  armies  met  near  Merlhiirg,  and  both  fought  with  Defeattj 
great  fury  ;  but  the  fortune  of  the  djy  feemed  inclined  mi  kiiledi. 
to  Rodolph,  when  his  hand  was  cut  olF  by  the  famous 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  th^n  in  the  fervice  of  Henry,  and 
afterwaids  renowned  for  his  conquell  of  Jerufalcnj. 
Difcouraged  by  the  misfortune  of  their  chief,  the  re- 
bels immediately  gave  way  ;  and  Rodolph  perceiving 
his  end  approaching,  ordered  the  hand   that   was  cat 
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off  to  lie  broiiolit  lilin,  and  made  a  fpeech  to  his  offi- 
ceis  on  the  occallon,  which  could  not  fall  to  have  a>i 
iiilluence  on  the  tniperor's  affairs.  "  Behold  (faid 
he)  the  hand  with  which  I  took  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  Henry  ;  and  which  oath,  at  the  inlfigalion  of 
Rome,  I  have  violated,  in  perfiJioufly  afpiring  at  an 
honour  that  was  not  my  due." 

Ttius  delivered  from  this  formidable  antagonift, 
Henry  foon  difperfed  the  rell  of  his  tnemics  in  Ger- 
many, and  fct  out  for  Italy  in  order  to  fettle  Clement 
in  the  papal  chair.  But  the  gates  of  Rome  being  fliut 
againfl;  him,  he  was  obliged  to  attack  it  in  form.  The 
fiege  continued  upwards  of  two  years;  ?Ienry  during 
that  time  being  obliged  to  quell  lome  infurredions  in 
Germany.  The  city  was  at  length  carried  by  aflault, 
and  with  difficulty  faved  from  being  pillaged  ;  but 
Gregory  was  not  taken  :  he  retired  into  the  callle  of 
St  Angelo,  and  thence  defied  and  excommunicated 
the  conqueror.  The  new  pope  was,  however,  confe- 
crated  with  the  ufual  ceremonies  ;  and  exprcffed  his 
gratitude  by  crowning  Henry,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Roman  fenate  and  piople.  Mean  while  the 
fiege  of  St  Angelo  was  going  on  ;  but  the  emperor 
being  called  a-bout  fome  affairs  into  Lombardy,  Robert 
Guifcard  took  advantage  of  his  abfence  to  releafe  Gre- 
gory, who  died  foon  after  at  Salerno.  His  lall  words, 
borrowed  from  the  Sciipture,  were  worthy  of  the 
greateft  faint :  "  I  have  loved  juftice,  and  hated  ini- 
quity ;   therefore  I  die  in  exile  !" 

Henry,  however,  did  not  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
v.'liich  might  have  been  expetted  from  the  deaiii  of 
Gregory.  The  fubfequcnt  popes  trod  in  the  paths  of 
their  prtdtcetFor.  In  1  loi,  I'afcal  II.  excited  young 
Henry  to  rebel  againfl:  his  father.  The  emperor  did 
all  in  his  power  to  difTuadc  him  from  proce-ding  to 
extremities,  but  in  vain.  The  young  prince  perfifted 
in  his  rebellious  intentions  ;  and  having  by  feigned 
fubmiffions  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  difband  his 
army,  he  treacheroufly  feized  and  confined  him.  Hen- 
ry, however,  found  means  to  tfcape  from  his  con- 
finement, and  attempted  to  engage  all  the  fovereigns 
of  Euiope  in  his  quarrel  ;  but  before  any  thing  efftc- 
tir.d  could  be  done,  he  died  at  Liege  in  the  year 
1  ic6. 

The  difpute  about  invellittires  was  not  terminated 
by  the  depofuion  and  death  of  Henry  IV.  His  fon 
Henry  V.  purfued  the  very  fame  condutt  for  which  he 
had  depofed  his  father.  Pafcal  oppofed  him  with  vio- 
lence ;  upon  which  Henry  gave  him  an  invitation  into 
Germany,  to  end  the  difpute  in  an  amicable  manner. 
Pafcal  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  of  this  invita- 
tion ;  but  put  himfeif  under  the  protidion  of  Philip  I. 
kinJ  of  France,  who  undertook  to  mediate  between 
the  contending  parti'.-s.  His  mediation,  however, 
proved  inefli-Clual,  and  Henry  was  prevented  by  the 
wars  in  Hungary  and  Poland  from  paying  any  further 
attention  to  the  affair  of  inveilitures.  At  lail,  having 
fcukd  his  affairs  in  Germany,  he  took  a  refolution  of 
going  to  ilonrie,  iu  order  to  fettle  the  difpute  perfo- 
nally  with  the  pope.  To  give  his  arguments  the 
greatir  weight,  hov-xvcr,  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  8o,oco  rntn.  Pafcal  received  him  witii 
g\  cat  appearance  of  friendlhip,  hut  would  not  renounce 
the  claim  of  inveilitures;  and  Henry,  finding  himfclf 
dttftivcd  in  his  cxpetlatlons,  ordered  the  pope  to  be 
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feized.  The  confiH  put  the  citizens  in  arms  to  defend 
the  pope,  and  a  battle  was  fought  within  the  walls  ot  ^"^ 
Rome.  The  flaughter  was  fo  great,  that  the  waters 
of  the  Tiber  were  tinned  with  blood.  The  Romans 
were  defe.ited,  and  Pafcal  was  taken  prifoner.  The 
latter  renounced  his  right  of  invcllilure  ;  folemnly 
fwore  never  to  refume  it,  and  broke  his  oath  as  foou 
as  Henry  was  gone,  by  fulminating  the  fentecce  of 
excommunication  againft  him.  In  iir4  died  the 
countcfs  Matilda,  wlio  had  bequeathed  all  her  domi- 
nions to  the  pope,  as  we  have  already  obferved  ;  but 
Henry  thinking  himftlf  the  only  lawful  heir,  alleged, 
that  it  was  not  in  Matilda's  power  to  alienate  her 
ellates,  which  depended  immediately  on  the  empire. 
He  therefore  fet  out  for  Lombardy,  and  fent  ambaffa- 
dors  to  the  pope,  befeeching  him  to  revoke  the  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  abovementioned.  Pafcal, 
however,  would  not  even  favour  the  ambaffadors  with 
an  audience  ;  but  dreading  the  approach  of  Henry 
himfeif,  he  took  refuge  among  the  Norman  princes  in 
Apulia.  Henry  arrived  at  Rome  in  1 1  I  7  ;  but  being 
foon  after  obliged  to  leave  it  in  order  to  fettle  fome 
affairs  iu  'I'ufcany,  the  pope  returned  to  Rome,  but. 
died  in  a  few  days.  On  the  third  day  after  his  de- 
ceafe,  cardinal  Cajetan  was  elected  his  fucceffor,  with- 
out the  privity  of  the  emperor,  under  the  name  of 
Cxdiifiiis  II.  The  new  pope  was  inltantly  depofed  by 
Henry  ;  who  fct  up  the  archbifhop  of  Prague,  under 
the  name  of  Gre^'iry  VIII.  Gelafius,'  though  fup- 
ported  by  the  Norman  princes,  was  obliged  to  take 
refuse  in  France,  where  he  died  ;  and  the  archbifhop 
of  Vienna  was  eledted  by  the  cardinals  then  prefent 
under  the  name  of  Calixlus  II. 

The  new  pope  attempted  an  accommodation  with 
Henry  ;  which  not  fncceeding,  he  excommunicated 
the  emperor,  the  antipope,  and  his  adherents.  He 
next  fct  out  for  Rome,  where  he  was  honourably  re- 
ceived ;  and  Gregory  VIII.  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Sutri,  a  Ifrong  town  garrifoned  by  the  emperor's 
troops.  Hete  he  was  befieged  by  Calixtus  and  the 
Norman  princes.  The  city  was  foon  taken,'  and  Gre- 
gory thrown  into  prifon  by  his  competitor  ;  but  at 
laft,  the  ftatts  of  the  empire  being  quite  weirieil  out 
with  fuch  a  long  quarrel,  unanimoufly  fupplicated 
Henry  for  peace.  He  referred  himftlf  entirely  to 
their  dccilion  ;  and  a  diet  being  affembled  at  Wurtz- 
burg,  it  was  dccieed  that  an  embafly  fhould  be  imme- 
diately fent  to  the  pope,  defiring  that  he  would  con- 
voke u  general  council  at  Rome,  by  which  all  difputes  j. 
might  be  determined.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  DctcrmiV 
the  affair  of  inveilitures  at  length  regulate-j  in  the  fol- '"'"  "f '! 
lowing  manner,  viz.  That  the  emperor  fljould  leave  the''  jl''' 
communities  and  cl\anters  at  liberty  to  (ill  up  their 
own  vacancies,  without  bellowing  inveilitures  with  the 
crols  and  ring  ;  that  he  fhould  rellore  all  that  he  had 
unjullly  taken  from  the  church;  that  ail  eledtions 
fliuuld  be  made  in  a  canonical  manner,  in  prefence 
of  the  emperor  or  his  commilfaries  :  and  whatever  dif- 
putes might  happen,  Ihould  be  referred  to  the  decilion  , 
of  the  emperoi,  affifted  by  the  metropolitan  and  his 
fufliv.grans  ;  that  tiie  perfon  elefted  iTiouId  receive  from 
the  emperor  the  inveftiture  of  the  fiefs  and  fecutar 
ri  ;ht3,  not  with  the  crofs,  but  with  the  fceptre  ;  and 
fnould  pay  allegiance  to  him  for  thefe  rights  only. 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  the  ufual  difordcrs  toot 
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place  in  Italy  ;  during  which,  Roger  duks  of  Apulia 

"^  coiiqutrtd  the  iflaiid  of  Sicily,  and  a/famed  the  right 
of  crcatinji;  popes,  of  whom  tl>cre  were  two  at  that 
time,  viz.  Innocent  11.  and  Anaoletus.  Roger  drove 
out  tlie  former,  and  Lothario  rmperor  of  Germany 
the  latttr,  forcing  Roger  hinifelf  at  the  fanne  time  to 
retire  into  Sicily.  The  civpeior  then  condnfled  In- 
n<'(.ent  back  to  R.ome  in  iri-iuph;  and  havinij  fubdued 
all  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  the  rell  of  Roger's  Italian 
dominions,  ertftcd  tlitm  into  a  principality,  and  bc- 
ihnvcd  it,  with  the  title  cf  JuL;  upon  Renaud  a  Ger- 
man [Kince,  and  cnc  of  liis  own  relations. 

In  ihe  r.iign  of  C'  nrad  II 1.  who  fuccecded  Lotha- 
rio, the  ccitbrEted  factions  called  the  Guehlis  and 
Giiclines* ,  arofe,  which  !or  many  years  dtluired  the 
and  cities  of  Italy  with  blood.  'J'hey  took  their  origin 
during  a  civil  war  in  Germany,  in  which  the  enemies 
of  the  emperor  w.'rc  ftykd  Gue.'p/.<s,  and  hii  friends 
Gilie.'ini's  ;  and  thefs  names  were  quickly  received  in 
lt:dy  as  wtU  as  other  psirts  of  thf  emperor's  dominions. 
Of  this  civil  war  many  of  the  cities  in  Italy  took  the 
advantage  to  fet  up  for  themfelves;  neither  was  it  in 
the  power  of  Conrad,  who  during  his  whole  reign  was 
employed  in  unfuccefiful  crufades,  to  reduce  them  ; 
but  in  I  158  Frederic  BarbarolTa,  fucceflor  to  Con- 
rad, entered  Italy  at  the  head  ot  a  very  numerous  and 
'-  well  difciplined  army.  His  army  was  divided  into  ft- 
veral  columns  for  the  convtniency  of  entering  the 
country  by  as  many  different  routes.  Having  pafTed 
the  Alps,  he  reduced  the  town  of  Liefcia;  where  he 
made  ftveral  falutary  regulations  for  the  pnfervation 
of  good  order  and  military  difcijiline.  Continuing  to 
advance,  he  belieged  Milan,  which  furrendered  at  dif- 
crtlion.  He  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  at 
Monza;  and  having  made  himftlf  mailer  of  all  the 
other  cities  of  that  country,  he  ordered  a  minute  in- 
quiiy  to  be  fet  on  foot  concerning  the  rights  of  the 
empire,  and  exacted  homage  of  all  thofe  who  held  of 
it,  without  excepting  even  the  bilhops.  Grievances 
were  redrtfTed  ;  magiflracics  reformed  ;  the  rights  of 
regality  difciiffed  and  afcertained  ;  new  laws  cnaded 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity  and  tht;  en- 
couragement of  learning,  which  now  began  to  revive 
in  the  fchool  of  Bologna  ;  and,  above  all,  lubvafTah 
were  not  only  prohibited  from  alienating  their  lands, 
but  alfo  compelled,  in  their  oalh  to  their  lords  pam- 
mount,  to  except  the  empetor  nominally,  when  they 
fwore  to  ferve  and  allill  them  againll  ail  their  enemies. 
The  pope  took  umbrage  at  this  behaviour  towai'da  the 
ccclefialtics  :  but  Frederic  jullified  what  he  had  done, 
telling  his  deputies  it  was  but  reafonable  they  Ihould 
do  homage  for  the  fiefs  they  polTefled  ;  as  Jefus  Chrill: 
himfclf,  though  the  lord  of  all  the  fovereign?  upon 
earth,  had  deigned  to  pay  for  himfelf  and  St  Peter  the 
tribute  which  was  due  to  Cselar. 

Frederic  having  fent  commilTaries  to  fuperin.tend  the 
elefiion  of  new  magiftrates  at  Milan,  the  inhabitants 
were  fo  much  provoked  at  this  infringement  of  their 
old  privileges,  that  they  infulted  the  imperialills,  re- 
volted, and  refufed  to  appear  before  the  emperor's  tri- 
bunal. This  he  highly  reftnted,  and  refolved  to  chsf- 
tife  them  feverely;  for  which  purpofe  he  fent  for  a 
reinforcement  from  Germany,  which  foon  after  arrived 
with  the  emprefs,  while  he  himfelf  ravaged   Liguria, 
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declared  the  Milancfe  rebels  to  the  empire,  and  plun- 
dered and  burnt  the  city  of  Crema  which  was  in  al- 
liance with  that  of  Milan. 

In  the  mean  time,  pooe  Adrinn  IV.  dying,  two 
oppoilte  facliona  eleftcd  two  perfons  known  by  the 
names  of  FL'-'or  II.  and  yihxnuder  III.  The  empe- 
ror's allies  nectflarily  acknowledged  the  pope  chofea 
by  him;  and  thofe  princes  who  were  jealous  of  the 
emperor,  acknowledged  the  other.  Viftor  II.  Frede- 
ric's pope,  had  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  one  half  of 
Italy,  on  his  fide  ;  while  the  rell  fubmitted  to  Alex- 
ander III.  The  emperor  took  a  feverc  revenge  on  his  He  rakes 
enemies;  Milan  was  razed  from  the  f9'.indation,  and  ^'"' "I''- 
fait  lire  wed  on  its  ruins;  Brefcia  and  Placentia  were  f ''"^l^'"" 
difmantUd  ;  and  the  other  cities  wliich  had  taken  part  ' 
with  thein  v/ere  deprived  of  their  privileges.  Alexan- 
der III.  however,  who  had  excited  the  revolt,  returned 
to  Rome  after  the  death  of  his  rival  ;  and  at  his  re- 
turn the  civil  war  was  renewed.  The  emperor  caufed 
another  pope,  and  after  his  death  a  third,  to  be  elec- 
ted. Alexander  then  fled  to  France,  the  common  a- 
fylam  of  every  pope  who  was  oppreffed  by  the  empe- 
rors ;  but  the  flames  of  civil  difcord  which  he  had  rai- 
led continued  daily  to  fpread.  la  1168,  the  cities 
of  Italv,  fupported  by  the  Greek  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Sicily,  entered  into  an  affociation  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  libeities  ;  and  the  pope's  party  at  length 
prevailed.  In  1176,  the  imperial  army,  worn  out  by 
fatigues  and  difeafes,  was  defeated  by  the  confederates, 
and  Frederic  himfelf  narrowly  efcaped.  About  the 
fame  time,  hi  was  defeated  at  fea  by  the  Venetians  ; 
and  his  eldelt  fon  Henry,  who  commanded  his  fleet, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  pope,  in  ho- 
nour of  this  victory,  failed  out  into  the  open  fea,  ac- 
companied by  the  whole  fenate  ;  and  after  having  pro- 
nounced a  thoufand  benediclions  on  that  clement,  thre-.w 
into  it  a  ring  as  a  mark  of  his  giatitude  and  affection. 
Hence  the  origin  of  that  ceremony  which  is  annually 
performed  by  1  he  Venetians,  imder  the  notion  of  efpou- 
fmg  the  Adriatic.  Thefe  misfortunes  difpofed  the- 
emperor  towards  a  reconciliation  witii  the  pope  :  but, 
reckoning  it  below  his  dignity  to  make  an  advance,  he 
rallied  his  troops,  and  exerted  himfelf  with  fo  inuch 
vigour  in  repairing  his  lols,  that  the  confederates  were 
defeated  in  a  battle  ;  after  which  he  made  propofalsof 
peace,  which  were  now  joyfully  accepted,  and  Venice  60 
was  the  place  appointed  for  a  reconcihation.  The  em-  Submits 
peror,  the  pope,  and  a  great  many  princes  and  cardi- ""'^^P°r'ir' 
nals,  attended;  and  there  the  emperor,  in  11  77,  put 
an  end  to  the  difpute,  by  acknowledging  the  pope, 
kiding  his  feet,  and  holding  his  flirrup  xvhile  he  mount- 
ed his  mule.  This  reconciliation  was  attended  with 
the  fubmifuon  of  all  the  towns  of  Italy  which  had  en- 
tered into  an  alfociation  for  their  mutual  defence. 
The)"- obtained  a  general  pardon,  and  were  left  at  li- 
berty to  ufe  their  own  laws  and  fornis  of  government, 
but  were  obliged  to  take  tlie  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
emperor  as  their  fuperior  lord.  Calixtus,  the  anti- 
pope,  finding  himfelf  abandoned  By  the  emperor  in 
confequence  of  this  treaty,  maJe  alfo  his  fubmiliijn  to 
Alexander,  who  received  him  with  great  humanity  ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  fjr  the  future  thofe  dilhir- 
bances  which  had  fo  often  Etteudcd  the  elections  of 
the  popes,  he  called  a  ceneral  council,  in  which  it  was 
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Jtaly.      decreed,    tliat  no  pope  ftiould  be  deemed  duly  clec- 
^'""v*"-'  ted  without  liaving    two  thirds  of  the  voles  in  his  fa- 
vour. 

The   afTairs  of  Italy  beinfr  thus  fettled,   BarbarofTa 
returned  to  Geimany  ;  and  havinii  quieted  fome  dif 
turbances  which  had  arifen  during  his  abfence  in  Ita- 
ly,   at  laft   undertook  an   expedition   into   the    Holy 
Land  ;  where  having  performed  great  exploits,  he  was 
(5,        drowned  as  he  was  fwimming  in  the  river  CyJnus,  in 
FreJeric      the  year  1190.     He   was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hen- 
fucceeded     ry  VI.  who  at  the  fame  time  became  heir  to  the  domi- 
^y^^"-      nions  of  Sicily  by  the   right  of  his  wife,  daughter  of 
^y  William  king  of  that  country.     After  fettling  the  af- 

fairs of  Germany,  the  new  emperor  marched  with  an 
army  into  Italy,  in  order  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope, 
and  to  recover  the  fuccelTion  of  Sicily,  which  was 
iifurped  by  Tancred  his  wife's  natural  brother.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Lombards,  by  enlarging  the  privileges  of 
Genoa,  Pifa,  and  other  cities,  in  his  w^ay  to  Rome  ; 
where  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed 
by  Celeftin  III.  on  the  day  after  Eafter  in  the  year 
J  191.  'I'he  pope,  then  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age, 
had  no  fooner  placed  the  crown  upon  Henry's  head 
than  he  kicked  it  off  again,  as  a'teftimony  of  the  power 
refiding  in  the  fovereign  pontiff  to  make  and  unmake 
emperors  at  his  pleafute. 

The  coronation  being  over,  Henry  prepared  for  the 
conqueft  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  but  in  this  he  was  op- 
pofcd  by  the  pope  :  for  though  Celeftin  confidered 
Tancred  as  an  ufurper,  and  defiredto  fee  him  deprived 
of  the  crown  of  Sicily,  which  he  claimed  as  a  fief  of 
the  fee,  yet  he  was  much  more  averfe  to  the  emperor's 
being  put  in  poffefTion  of  it,  as  that  would  render  him 
too  powerful  in  Italy  for  the  intereft  of  the  church. 
Henry,  however,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
threats  and  remonftrances  of  his  holinefs,  took  almoft 
all  the  towns  of  Campania,  Calabria,  and  Apulia  ; 
inverted  the  city  of  Naples  ;  and  fent  for  the  Genoefe 
fleet,  which  he  had  before  engaged,  to  come  and  form 
the  blockade  by  fea  :  but  before  its  arrival,  he  was 
obliged  to  raife  the  ficge.  In  confequence  of  a  dread- 
ful mortality  among  his  troops :  and  all  future  attempts 
upon  Sicily  were  ineffeftual  during  the  life  of  Tan- 
61  cred. 
His  per-  The  whole  reign  of  Henry  from  this  time  feems  to 

iilyaod  ^iive  been  a  continued  train  of  the  moil  abominable 
cruelty.  perfidies  and  cruelties.  Having  treacheroufly  feized 
and  imprifoned  Richard  I.  of  England,  in  the  manner 
related  under  that  article,  no  128 — 130.  he  had  no 
fooner  received  the  ranfom  paid  for  his  royal  captive, 
than  he  made  new  preparations  for  the  conqueft  of  Si- 
cily. As  Tancred  died  about  this  time,  the  emperor, 
■with  the  affillance  of  the  Genoefe,  accomplllhed  his 
purpofe.  The  queen-dowager  furrendered  Salerno, 
and  her  right  to  the  crown,  on  condition  that  her  fon 
William  ibould  poifefs  the  principality  of  Tarenium  ; 
but  Hemy  no  fooner  found  hirafelf  mafter  of  the  place, 
than  he  ordered  the  infant  king  to  be  caftrated,  to 
have  his  eyes  put  out,  and  to  he  confined  in  a  dun- 
geon. The  royal  treafure  was  tranfported  to  Ger- 
many, and  the  queen  and  her  daughter  confined  in  a 
convent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  emprefs,  though  near  the  age 
of  50,  was  delivered  o.f  a  fon,  named  Frederic ;  and 


Henry  foon  after  affembled  a  diet  of  the  princes  of  '"'? 
Germany,  to  whom  lie  explained  his  intentions  of  ren-  '~~"v- 
dering  the  imperial  crown  hereditary,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent thofe  difturbances  which  ufually  attended  the  elec- 
tion of  emperors.  A  decree  pafled  for  this  purpofe  ; 
and  Fiederic,  yet  in  his  cradle,  was  declared  king  of 
the  Romans.  Soon  after,  the  emperor  being  folicited 
to  undertake  a  crufade,  cbeyed  the  injuiidlons  of  the 
pope,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  turn  out  to 
his  own  advantage.  He  convoked  a  general  diet  at 
Worms,  where  he  folemnly  declared  his  retolutlon  of 
employing  his  whole  power,  and  even  of  hazarding 
his  hfe,  for  the  accompliihment  of  fo  holy  an  enter- 
prlfe  ;  and  he  expatiated  upon  the  fubjeft  with  fo 
much  eloquence,  that  almoft  the  whole  affcmbly  took 
the  crofs.  Nay,  fuch  multitudes  from  all  the  provin- 
ces of  the  empire  eullfted  themfelves,  that  Henry  di- 
vided them  into  three  large  armies ;  one  of  which,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  blftiop  of  Mentz,  took  the 
route  of  Hungary,  where  it  was  joined  by  Margaret, 
queen  of  that  country,  who  entered  herftlf  in  this  pi- 
ous expedition,  and  aftually  ended  her  days  in  Pale-  - 
ftine  :  the  fecond  was  affembled  in  Lower  Saxony,  and 
embarked  in  a  fleet  furnifhed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lu- 
bee,  Hamburg,  Holftein,  and  Friezland :  and  the 
emperor  in  perfon  condufted  the  third  into  Italy,  in 
order  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Normans  in  Naples  aad 
Sicily  who  had  rifen  agalnft  his  government. 

The  rebels  were  humbled  ;  and  their  chiefs  were 
condemned  to  pcrllh  by  the  moft  excruciating  tor- 
tures. One  Jornandi,  of  the  houfe  of  the  Norman 
princes,  was  tied  naked  on  a  chair  of  red  hot  iron,  and 
crowned  with  a  circle  of  the  fame  burning  metal,  which 
was  nailed  to  his  head.  The  emprefs,  (hocked  at  fuch 
cruelty,  renounced  her  faith  to  her  hufband,  and  en- 
couraged her  countrymen  to  recover  their  liberties. 
Refolution  fprung  from  defpair.  The  inhabitants  be- 
took themfelves  to  arms  ;  the  empri  fs  Conftantia  head- 
ed them  ;  and  Henry,  having  difmlffed  his  troops,  no 
longer  thought  neceffary  to  his  bloody  purpofes,  and 
fent  them  to  purfue  theit  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  condi- 
tions which  (he  was  pleafed  to  impofe  on  him  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Sicilians.  He  died  at  Meffina  in  1197, 
foon  after  this  treaty  ;  and,  as  was  fuppofed,  of  poi- 
fo  1  adminlftered  by  the  emprefs.  j 

The  empeior's  fon  Frederic  had   already  been   de- Didur 

clared  king  of  the  Romans,  and  confequently  became  «■  in 

emperor  on  the  death  of  his  father  ;  but  as  Frederic  II.   f' '/" 

'^  ■  i       J     •   •(!      •  .       ,       i)i  the 

was  yet  a  mmor,  the  adminutration  was  committed  tOrg;,„ 

his  uncle  the  duke  of  Suabia,  both  by  the  will  ofpreJei 
Henry  and  by  an  affembly  of  the  German  princes.  O- 
ther  princes,  however,  incenl'ed  to  fee  an  eleftlve  em- 
pire become  hereditary,  held  a  new  diet  at  Cologne, 
and  chofe  Otho  duke  of  Brunfwick,  fon  of  Henry  the 
Lion.  Frederic's  title  was  confirmed  in  a  third  affem- 
bly, at  Arnfburg  ;  and  his  uncle,  Philip  duke  of  Sua- 
bia, was  eleded  king  of  the  Romans,  in  order  to  give 
greater  weight  to  his  adrainlftration.  Thefe  two  elec- 
tions divided  the  empire  into  two  powerful  faftions, 
and  involved  all  Germany  in  ruin  and  defolation.  In- 
nocent III.  who  bad  fucceeded  Celeftin  In  the  papal 
chair,  threw  himfclf  into  the  fcale  of  Otho,  and  ex- 
communicated Philip  and  all  his  adherents.  This  able 
and  ambitious  pontiff  was  a  fworn  enemy  of  the  houfe 
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1-.  of  Suabia  ;  not  from  any  peifonal  animofity,  but  out 
■""'  of  a  principle  of  policy.  That  houfe  had  long  been 
terrible  to  the  pops s,  by  its  continual  pofTeffion  of  the 
imperial  crown  ;  and  the  acceflion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  made  it  Hill  more  to  be  dreaded  : 
Innocent,  therefore,  gladly  feized  the  prefent  favour- 
able opportunity  for  diveiling  it  of  the  empire,  by 
fupporting  the  eleAion  of  Olho,  and  fowing  divilions 
among  the  Suabian  party.  Otho  was  alfo  patronifcd 
by  his  uncle,  the  king  of  England  ;  which  naturally 
inclined  the  king  of  France  to  the  fide  of  his  rival. 
Faction  clafhed  with  faftion  ;  fiiendfliip  with  intereft ; 
caprice,  ambition,  or  refentment,  gave  the  fway  ;  and 
nothing  was  beheld  on  all  hands  but  the  horrors  and 
the  miferies  of  civil  wars. 

Meanwhile,  the  emprefs  Conftantia  remained  in  Si- 
cily, where  all  was  peace,  as  regent  and   guardian  for 
her  infant    fon   Frederic    II.   who   had   been  crowned 
king  of  that   ifland,  with   the  confent   of  pope  Cele- 
Itin  III.     But  Ihe  alfo  had  her  troubles.     A  new  in- 
vettiture   from    the  holy    fee   being   necclTary,   on  the 
death  of  Celeftin,   Innocent   III.    his    fucctlfor,  took 
advantage  of  the  critical  fituation  of  affairs  for  aggran- 
dizing the  papacy,   at  the  expence  of  the  kings  of  Si- 
cily.    They  poltefled,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
the  privilege  of   filling  up  vacant  benefices,     and   of 
judging  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes  in  the  laft  appeal  :  they 
were  really  popes  in  their  own  ifland,  though  vafTals  of 
his  holinefs.      Innocent   pretended   that    thefe    powers 
had  been  furreptitioufly  obtained;   and  demanded,  that 
Conftantia   fhould  renounce  them  in  the  name  of  her 
fon,  and  do  liege,  pure  and  fimple  ho.iiage   for  Sicily. 
But  before  any  thing  was  fettled  relative  to  this  affair, 
the  emprefs  died,  leaving  the  regency  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  pope  ;  fo  that  he  was  enabled  to  prefcribe  what 
conditions  he  thought  proper  to  young  Frederic.    The 
troubles  of  Germany  ftill  continued  ;   and  the  pope  re- 
doubled his  efforts,   to  detach  the  princes   and  prelates 
from  the  caufe  of  Philip,  notwithftandina  the  remon- 
flrances  of  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  he  proudly 
replied,  "  Either   Philip   mult    lofe  the  empire,  or  I 
the  papacy."     But  all  thefe  diffentions  and  troubles  in 
Europe  did    not  prevent  the  formation  of  another  cru- 
fade,  or  expedition  into  Alia,   for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land.     Thofe   who  took  the  crofs  were  princi- 
pally French  and  Germans  :   Baldwin,   count  of  Flan- 
ders,   was  their  commander  ;  and  the   Venetians,  as 
greedy  of  wealth  and  power  as  the  ancient  Carthagi- 
nians, furnilhed  them  with  Ihips,  for  which  they  took 
care  to  be  amply  paid  both   in   money   and  territory. 
Tbt  Chrlftian   city   of  Zara,   in   Dalmatia,  had  with- 
drawn itfelf  from  the  government  of  the  republic  :  the 
army  of  the  crofs  undercook  to  reduce  it  to  obedience  ; 
and  it   was   bclieged   and   taken,   notwithftanding  the 
threats  and  excommunications  of  the  pope. 

While  the  crufadets  were  fprcading  defolatlon 
through  the  eaft,  Philip  and  Otho  weie  in  like  manner 
defolating  the  weft.  At  l.'ngth  Philip  prevailed  ;  and 
Otho,  obliged  to  abandon  Germany,  took  refuge  in 
England.  Philip,  elated  with  fuccefs,  confirmed  his 
eleftion  by  a  ftcond  coriination,  and  propofed  an  ac 
commndatlon  with  the  pope,  as  the  means  of  finally 
eftablliliin^  his  throne  ;  bu'.  before  it  could  be  brouglit 
abou!,  he  fell  a  faciifice  to  private  icveiige,  being  affaf- 
finatcd  by  the  count  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  whofe  daugh- 
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ter  he  had  promifcd  to  marry,  and  afterwards  rejected.      Italy. 
Otho  returned  to  Germany   on   the   death  of  I'hilip  ;  '— v——' 
married  that  prince's   daughter  ;  and  was  crowned  at 
Rome  by  pope  Innocent  III.  after  yielding  to  the  holy 
fee  the  long   difputed  inheritance  of  the  countefs  Ma- 
tilda,  and  confirming  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Italian  cities.      But  thefe  concefTions,  as  far  at  lead  as 
regarded  the  pope,  were  only  a  facrifice  to  ptefcnt  po- 
licy :   Otho,  therefore,  no   fooner  found   himfclf  in  a 
condition  to  aft  ofFenfively,  than  he  relumed  his  grant; 
and  in  1210  not  enly  recovered  the  pofftffions  of  the 
empire,  but  made   hoftlle   incurfions  into  Apulia,  ra- 
vaging the  dominions  of  young  Frederic  king  of  Na- 
ples and  Sicily,  who  was  under   the   protedtion  of  the 
holy  fee.      For  this  reafon  he  was  excommunicated  by- 
Innocent  ;  and  Frederic,    now    17   years   of  age,   was 
elttted  emperor  by  a  diet  of  the  German  princes.      O- 
tho,  however,  on  his  return  to  Germany,   finding  hit 
party  ftill  confiderable,  and  not  doubting  but  he  Ihould 
be  able  to  humble  his  rival  by   means  of  his   fuperior 
force,  entered    into    an    alliance   with   his   uncle  John 
king   of  England,    againft    Philip   Augnftus   king  of 
France,  A.  1).  1213.    The  unfortunate  battle  of  Bou- 
vines,  where  the  confederates  were  defeated,  completed 
the  fate  of  Otho.      He  attempted  to  retreat  into  Ger- 
many, but   was   prevented  by   young    Frederic  ;   who 
had  marched  into  the  empire  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful  array,  and   was   every    where   received   with  open 
arms.      Thus  abandoned  by  all  the  princes  of  Germa- 
ny, and  altogether  without  recourfe,   Otho  retired   to 
Brunfwick,  where  he  Hved  four  years  as  a  private  man, 
dedicating  his  time  to  the  duties  of  religion. 

Frederic  11.  being  now  iinivetfally  acknowledged 
emperor,  was  crovAncd  at  Aix  laChapelle  in  /2iy, 
with  great  magnificence  ;  when,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  favour  of  the  pope,  he  added  to  the  other  folemni- 
ties  of  his  coronation  a  vow  to  go  in  perfon  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  this  expedition  hath  been  already 
taken  notice  of  under  the  article  Croisade.     The  em- 
peror had,  on  various  pretences,  refufed  to  go  into  the 
eaft  ;  and  in  1225,  the  pope,  incenfed  at   the  lofs  of        -^ 
Damietta,  wrote   a  fevere   letter  to   him,  taxing  him  HI-  quarrel 
with  having  facrificed   the  interells   of  Chriftlanity   by  ""h  the 
delaying   fo   long  the   perfonnanoe    of    his    vow,  and  F°pe. 
threatening  him  with  immediate  excommunication  if  he 
did  notinftantly  depart  with  an  anny  into  Alia.   Frede- 
ric, exafperated  at  thefe  reproaches,   renounced  allcor- 
relpondence  with  the  court  of  Rome  ;   renewed  his  ec- 
clefiaftical jurifdiftion   in  Sicily  ;   filled  up    vacant   fees 
and  benefices  ;   and   expelled   foine  biihops,   » hu  were 
creafures  of  (he  pope,  on  pretence  of  their  bein^  con- 
cerned in  praftlce?  againfl  the  (late. 

The  pope  at  firft  threatened  the  emperor  with  the 
thunder  of  the  church,  for  prefuming  to  lift  up  his 
hand  againft  the  fanftuary  ;  but  finding  Fiedeiic  not 
to  b."  intimidated,  he  became  feiillble  of  his  own  im- 
prudence ill  wantonly  incurring  the  refentment  of  fo 
powerful  a  prince,  and  thought  proper  to  foothe  him 
by  fubmlflive  apologies  and  gentle  exhortations.  They 
we'c  accordingly  reconciled,  and  conferred  together  at 
Veroli  in  1226;  wlicre  the  einpcror,  as  a  proof  of  his 
finccre  attachment  to  tne  churcli,  pablifhed  fome  very 
fevere  edl.;is  againft  herefy,  which  feem  to  have  autho- 
rifed  the  tribunil  of  the  inqn:fition.  A  lokmn  affembly 
3   C  was 
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TTas  afterwards  held  at  Ferentino,  where  both  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  were  prefent,  together  with  John  de 
Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerufalem,  who  was  come  to 
Europe  to  demand  fuccours  againft  the  foldan  of  E- 
gypt.  John  had  an  only  daufjhter  named  Tolandi, 
whom  he  propofed  as  a  wife  to  the  emperor,  with  the 
kingdom  of  Jerufalem  as  her  dower,  on  condition  that 
Frederic  fliould  within  two  years  perform  the  vow 
he  had  made  to  lead  an  army  into  the  Holy  Land.  Fre- 
deric married  her  on  thtfe  terms,  becaufe  he  chofe  to 
pleafe  the  pope;  and  fince  that  time  the  kings  of  Sicily 
have  taken  the  title  of  king  of  yerufalem.  But  the  em- 
peror was  in  no  hurry  to  go  and  conquer  his  wife's  por- 
tion, having  bulinefs  of  more  importance  on  his  hands  at 
home.  The  chief  cities  of  Lombardy  had  entered 
into  a  fecret  league,  with  a  view  to  renounce  his  au- 
thority. He  convoked  a  diet  at  Cremona,  where  all 
the  German  and  Italian  noblemen  were  fummoncd  to 
attend.  A  variety  of  fuhjeAs  were  there  difcnlTed  ; 
but  noihing  of  confequcnce  was  fettled.  An  accom- 
modation, however,  was  fuon  after  brought  about  by 
the  mediation  of  the  pope  ;  who,  as  umpire  of  the 
difpute,  decreed,  that  the  emperor  (hould  lay  aiide  his 
refentment  againll  the  confederate  towns,  and  that  the 
towns  fliould  furnifh  and  maintain  400  knights  for  the 
relief  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Peace  beint>  thus  concluded,  Konorius  reminded 
the  emperor  of  his  vow  ;  Frederic  promifed  compli- 
ance :  but  hisholiiie'^s  died  before  he  could  fee  the  exe- 
cution of  a  project  which  he  feemed  to  have  fo  inuch 
at  heart.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  papal  chair  by 
Greiory  IX.  brother  of  Innocent  III.  ;  who,  pur- 
fuing  the  fame  line  of  policy,  urged  the  departure  of 
Frederic  for  the  holy  land  ;  and  finding  the  emperor 
ftill  backward,  declared  him  incapable  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  as  having  incurred  the  fentence  of  excommu- 
nication. Frederic,  incenfed  at  fuch  infolence,  ravaged 
the  patrimony  of  St  Peter ;  and  was  aAually  excom- 
inimlcated.  The  animofity  between  the  Guelphs  and 
GhibcUincs  revived  ;  the  pope  was  obliged  to  quit 
Rome  ;  and  Italy  became  a  fcene  of  war  and  defolation, 
or  rather  of  an  hundred  civil  wars;  which,  by  inflaming 
the  minds  and  exciting  the  refentment  of  the  Italian 
princes,  accurtomed  them  but  too  much  to  the  horrid 
practices  of  poifoning  and  afiafiination. 

During  thefe  tranfaflions,   Frederic,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  caufe  of  all   thefe  troubles,  and   gratify  the 
prejudices  of  a  fuperilitious  age,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends  rtfolvtd   to  perform  his  vow :   and  he  accord- 
ingly embarked  for  the  Holy  Land,  leaving  the  affairs  of 
Italy  to  the  management  of  Renaldo  duke  of  Spoleto. 
The  pope  prohibited  his  departure  before  he  fhould  be 
abfolved  from  the  cenfures  of  the  church  ;  but  Frederic 
■went  in  contempt  of  the  church,  and  fucceeded  better 
than  any  perfon  who  had    gone  before  him.      He  did 
not    indeed    defolate  Afia,  and  gratify   the  barbarous 
zeal  of  the  times  by  fpilling  the  blood  of  infidels  ;   but 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Miliden,  foldan  of  Egypt 
and  mailer  of  .Syria  ;  by  which  the  end  of  his  expedi- 
tion feemed  fully  anfwered.     The  foldan  ceded  to  him 
Jerufalem   and   its    territory   as  far  as  Joppa  ;     Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth,  and  all  the  country  between  Jerufa- 
lem and  Ptoltraais  ;  Tyre,   Sidon,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing territLries  :  in  return  for  which,  the  emperor  grant- 
ed the  Saracens  9.  truce  of  ten  years;  and  ia  1230 


prudently  returned  to   Italy,  where   his  prcfence  was     Ii; 
much  wanted.  *"" 

Frederic's  reign,  after  his  return  from  the  eaft,  was 
one  continued  quarrel  with  the  popes.  The  cities  of 
Lombardy  had  revolted  during  his  abfence,  at  the  in- 
fligation  of  Gregory  IX.  ;  and  before  they  could  be 
reduced,  the  fame  pontiff  excited  the  emperor's  fon 
Henry,  who  had  been  elefted  king  of  the  Romans,  to 
rebel  againft  his  father.  The  rebellion  was  fupprcfled, 
the  prince  was  confined,  and  the  emperor  obtained  a 
complete  viftory  over  the  aflbciated  towns.  But  his 
troubles  were  not  yet  ended.  The  pope  excommunica- 
ted him  anew,  and  fent  a  bull,  filled  with  the  moft 
abfurd  and  ridiculous  language,  into  Germany,  in  order 
to  fow  divifion  between  Frederic  and  the  princes  of  the 
empire. 

Fredetic  retorted  in  the  fame  ftrain,  in  his  apology 
to  the  princes  of  Germany,  calling  Gregory  the  Great 
Dragon,  the  Aniichriji,  &c.  The  emperor's  apology 
was  fuftained  in  Germany  ;  and  finding  he  had  no- 
thing 10  fear  from  that  quarter,  he  refoived  to  take 
ample  vengeance  on  the  pope  and  liis  aflbciates.  For 
that  purpofe  he  marched  to  Rome,  where  he  thought 
his  party  was  llrong  enough  to  procure  him  admiffion  ; 
but  this  favourite  fcheme  was  defeated  by  the  attivity 
of  Gregory,  who  ordered  a  crufade  to  be  preached 
againft  the  emperor,  as  an  enemy  of  theChriftian  faith; 
a  ftep  which  incenfed  Frederic  fo  much,  that  he  or- 
dered all  his  prifoners  who  wore  the  crofs  to  be  ex- 
pofedto  the  moil  cruel  tortures.  The  two  fadions  of 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  continued  to  rage  with 
greater  violence  than  ever,  involving  cities,  diftridls, 
and  even  private  families,  in  troubles,  divifions,  and 
civil  butchery  ;  no  quarter  being  given  on  either  fide. 
Meanwhile  Gregory  IX.  died,  and  was  fucceeded  in 
the  fee  of  Rome  by  Celeftin  IV.  and  afterwards  by 
Innocent  IV.  formerly  cardinal  Fiefque,  who  had  al- 
ways expreifed  the  greateil  regard  for  the  emperor  and 
his  interell.  Frederic  was  accordingly  congratulated 
upon  this  occafion  :  but  having  more  penetration  than 
thofe  about  him,  he  fagely  replied,  "  I  fee  little  rea- 
fon  to  rejoice  ;  the  cardinal  was  my  friend,  but  the 
pope  will  be  my  enemy."  Innocent  foon  proved  the 
juflice  of  this  conjefture.  He  attempted  to  negotiate 
a  peace  for  Italy  ;  but  not  being  able  to  obtain  from  [j  ^ 
Frederic  his  exorbitant  demands,  and  in  fear  for  the  by 
fafety  of  his  own  perfon,  he  fled  into  France,  aiTera-pof 
bled  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  and  in  1245  depo- 
fed  the  emperor. 

Conrad,  the  emperor's  fecond  fon,  had  already  been 
declared  king  of  the  Romans,  on  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther Henry,  which  foon  followed  his  confinement:  but 
the  empire  being  now  declared  vacant  by  the  pope,  the 
German  bifhops  {for  none  of  the  princes  were  pre- 
fent), at  the  inftigation  of  his  holinefs,  proceeded  ta 
the  eleftion  of  a  new  emperor ;  and  they  chofe  Henry 
landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who  was  ftyled  in  derifion. 
The  king  of  priejls.  Innocent  now  renewed  the  cru- 
fade againll  Frederic.  It  was  proclaimed  by  the  preach- 
ing friars,  fince  called  Dominicans,  and  the  minor  friars, 
known  by  the  name  of  Cordeliers  or  Francifcans.  The 
pope,  however,  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  thefe  mea- 
fures  only,  but  engaged  in  confpiracies  againil  the  life 
of  an  emperor  who  had  dared  to  refill  the  decree  of  a 
council,  and  oppofe  the  whole  body  of  the  monks  and 
5  aealots. 
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xealots.  Frederic's  life  was  feveral  times  in  danger 
"*  from  plots,  poifonings,  and  afTaflinations;  which  induced 
him,  it  is  faid,  t  >  make  choice  of  Mahometan  ijuards, 
who,  he  was  certain,  would  not  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  prevaih'ng  fuperlHtion. 

About  this  time  the  landgrave  of  Thiiringia  dying, 
4he  fame  prelates  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  creating 
one  emperor  made  another ;  namely,  William  count 
of  Holland,  a  young  nobleman  of  20  years  of  age, 
who  bore  the  fame  contemptuous  title  with  his  prede- 
ceffor.  Fortune,  which  had  hitherto  favoured  Fre- 
{"eric,  feemed  now  to  defert  him.  He  was  defeated 
before  Farm  ■  vhich  he  had  long  belieged  ;  and  to 
coijiplete  his  misfortune,  he  foon  after  learned,  that 
his  natural  fon  Entius,  whom  he  had  made  king  of 
Sardinia,  was  worded  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  Bo- 
lognefe. 

In  this  extremity  Frederic  retired  to  his  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  order  to  recruit  his  army  ;  and  there  died 
of  a  fever  in  the  year  1250.  After  his  death,  the 
affairs  of  Germany  fell  into  the  utmoft  confufion,  and 
Italy  continued  long  in  the  fame  diftradlcd  Itate  in 
which  he  had  left  it.  The  clergy  took  arms  againft  the 
laity  ;  the  weak  were  opprefFed  by  the  ftrong  ;  and  all 
laws  divine  and  human  were  difre^rarded.  After  the 
death  of  Frederic's  fon  Conrad  who  had  affumed  the 
imperial  dignity  as  fucceffor  to  his  father,  and  the  death 
of  his  competitor  William  of  Holland,  a  variety  of 
candidates  appeared  for  the  empire,  and  feveral  were 
defied  by  different  faftions  ;  among  whom  was 
Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  II.  king  of 
England  :  but  no  emperor  was  properly  acknowledged 
till  the  year  1273,  when  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapfburg, 
was  unanimouily  raifed  to  the  vacant  Ihrone.  During 
the  interregnum  which  preceded  the  eletlion  of  Ro- 
°  dolph,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Hungary,  entirely 
e,.  freed  themfelves  from  the  homage  they  were  wont  to 
•  pay  to  the  empire  ;  and  much  about  the  fame  time  fe- 
veral German  cities  eredttd  a  municipal  form  of  go- 
vernment, which  ftiU  continues.  Lubec,  Cologne, 
Brunfwic,  and  Dantzic,  united  for  their  mutual  de- 
fence again!!  the  encroachments  of  tiie  great  lords,  by 
a  famous  afl'ociation,  called  the  Haiiftjlic  league;  and 
thefe  towns  were  afterwards  joined  by  80  others,  be- 
longing to  different  Rates,  which  formed  a  kind  of 
commercial  republic.  Italy  alio,  during  this  period, 
alTumed  a  new  plan  of  government.  That  freedom  for 
which  the  cities  of  Lombardy  had  fo  long  ftruggled, 
was  confirmed  to  them  for  a  fum  of  money  :  they  were 
emancipated  by  the  fruits  of  their  induftry.  Sicily  like- 
wife  changed  its  government  and  its  prince  ;  of  which 
revolution  a  particular  account  is  given  under  the  article 
Sicily. 

From  the  time  of  Frederic  II.  we  mav  date  the  ruin 
of  the  German  power  in  Italy.  The  Florentines,  the 
Pifans,  the  Genoefe,  the  Luccans,  cStc.  became  inde- 
pendent, and  could  not  again  be  reduced.  The  power 
of  the  emperor,  in  iliort,  was  in  a  manner  annihilated, 
when  Henry  VII.  undertook  to  reftore  it  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century.  For  this  purpofe  a  diet 
on  was  held  at  Francfort,  where  proper  fupplies  beiii^j 
granted  for  the  emperor's  journey,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Roman  (speilition,  he  fct  out  for  Italy,  ac- 
companied by  the  dukes  of  Auftria  and  Bavaria,  the 
wchbilhop  of  Triers,  the  biftiop  of  LiegCj  the  counts 


of  Savoy  and  Flanders,  and  other  noblemen,  together  'taly. 
with  the  militia  of  all  the  imperial  towns.  Italy  was  "~~v-— '. 
ftiU  divided  by  the  fadions  of  tlie  Guelphs  and  Ghibe- 
lines,  who  butchered  one  another  without  humanity  or 
remorfe.  But  their  conteft  was  no  longer  the  fame:  it 
was  not  now  a  llruggle  between  the  empire  and  the 
priellhood,  but  between  faftion  and  faftion,  inflamed 
by  mutual  jealoufies  and  animofities.  Pope  Clement  V. 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  which  was  in  the 
anarchy  of  popular  government.  The  Colonnas,  the 
Urlini,  and  the  Roman  barons,  divided  the  city  ;  and 
this  divifion  was  the  caufe  of  a  long  abode  of  the  popes 
in  France,  fo  that  Rome  feemed  equally  loll  to  the 
popes  and  the  emperors.  Sicily  was  in  the  polTenioii 
of  the  houfe  of  Arragon,  in  confcqiience  of  the  famous 
maffacre  called  the  Sidtian  fefpers,  which  delivered  that 
ifland  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French  *.  Carobert, .  c  »  j.  r 
king  of  Hungary,  difputed   the    kingdom   of  Naples  ' 

with  his  uncle  Robert,  fon  of  Charles  II.  of  the  houfe 
of  Anjou.  The  houfe  of  Elle  had  eftabli/lied  itfelf  at 
Ferrara ;  and  the  Venetians  wanted  to  make  thera- 
felves  mailers  of  that  country.  The  old  league  of  the 
Italian  cities  no  longer  fubfilted.  It  had  been  formed 
with  no  other  view  than  to  oppofe  the  emperors  ;  and 
fiiice  they  had  neglefted  Italy,  the  cities  were  wholly 
employed  in  aggrandizing  themfelves,  at  the  expence 
of  each  other.  The  Florentines  and  the  Genoefe  made 
war  upon  the  republic  of  Pifa.  Every  city  was  alfo 
divided  into  faftions  within  itfelf.  In  the  midit  of 
thefe  troubles  Henry  VII.  appeared  in  Italy  in  the 
year  131  I,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  king  of 
Lombardy  at  Milan.  But  the  Guelphs  had  con- 
cealed  the  old  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings,  as 
if  the  right  of  reigning  were  attached  to  a  fmall  cir- 
clet of  metal.  Henry  ordered  a  new  crown  to  be 
made,  with  which  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  was 
performed. 

Cremona  was  the  firft  place  that  ventured  to  oppofe 
the  emperor.      He  reduced  it  by  force,  and  laid   it  un- 
der heavy  contributions.      Parma,   Vicenza,  and   Pla- 
centia,   made  peace  with  him  on  rcafonable  conditions. 
Padua  paid  100,000  crowns,  and  received  an  imptrial 
officer  as  governor.     The  Venetians  prefented  Henry 
with  a    large   fum   of   money,  an    imperial  crown   of 
gold  enriched  with  diamonds,  and  a  chain  of  very  cu- 
rious workmanfhip.      Brefcia   made   a  defperate  refill- 
ance,   and  fuftained  a  very  fevere  fiege  ;   in   the  courfe 
of   which    ihe    emperor's  brother  was  flain,    and  his 
army  diminifhed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  inhabitants 
marched    out    under    the    command   of   their    prefect 
Thibault  de  DruiTati,  and  gave   him  battle  :   but   ihey 
were   repulfed  with  great  lifs,  after   an  obllinate  en- 
gagement !   and   at   lall  obliged   to   fubmit,  and  their 
city   was  difmaniled.      From   Brelcia   Henrv   marched 
to  Genoa,   where  he  was  received    with  exprefllons  of 
joy,  and  fplendidly  entertained.      He   next  proceeded 
to  Rome  ;   wheie,  after  much  bloodfhed,  he  received 
the  imperial  crown   from   the  hands   of  the   cardinals. 
Clement  V.   who   had   originally   invited    Henry    into 
Italy,  growing  jealous  of  h's  fucceft.,  had  leagued  with 
Robert  king  of  Naples  and  the  Urfini  faftinn,    to  op- 
pofe his  entrance  into  Rome.      He  entered   it  in  fpite 
of  them  by  the  affiftancc  of  the  Colonnas.      Now  ma- 
tter of  that  ancient  city,   Henry  appointed  it  a  gover- 
nor j  and  ordered,  that  ail  the  cities  and  Hates  of  1- 
3  C  2  talf 
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taly  flionld  pay  Uim  an  annual  tribute.  In  this  order  he 
comprehended  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  tj  which  he  was 
gohig  to  make  good  his  claim  of  fupeiiority  by  arms, 
when  he  died  at  Beocvento  in  1^13,  as  is  commonly 
fuppofed,  of  poifon  given  him  by  a  Dominican  friar, 
in  the  confecrated  wine  of  the  facrament. 

The  efforts  of  Henry  VII.  were  unable  to  reftore  the 
imperial  power  in  Italy.      From  this  time  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  in  that  country  confifted  in  a  great  mea- 
sure in  the  conveniency  which  the  Ghibelines  found  in 
•oppofing  their  enemies  under  the  fanftion  of  his  name. 
The  power  of  the  pope  was  much  of  the  fame  nature. 
He  waslefs  regarc'ed  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Chiiflendom.      There  was  indeed  a  great  party 
who  called  themfelves  Guelphs  ;  but  they  affeded  this 
dillindion  only  to  keep  themfelves  independent  of  the 
imperiahfts  ;   and    the   ftates  and    princes    who  called 
themfelves  Giulphs  paid  little  more  acknowledgment  to 
his  holinefs  than  Oicltering  themfelves  under   his  name 
and  anthority.      The   mod  defperate  wars  were  carried 
on  by  the  different  cities  againll   each   other  ;  and  in 
thefe  wars  Callniccio  Callraccani,  and  .Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood   an    Eiighlhman,  are  celebrated   as   heroes.      A 
detad  of  tliele  tranfattions  would  furnifh  materials  for 
many  volumes  ;   and  after  all  fcems  to  be  but  of  little 
importance,   fince  nothing  material  was  effefted  by  the 
utmollefl'orts  of  valour,  and  the  belligerent  Hates  were 
commonly   obliged  to  make  peace   without  af.y  advan- 
tage on  either  fide.     By  degrees,  however,  this  martial 
fpirit   fubfided  ;   and    in    the   year    1^92,  the   Italians 
were    fo    little  capable    of   refilling    an    enemy,    that 
Charles  Vlll.  of   France  conquered   the  whole  king- 
dom of  Naples  in  fix  »  eeks,  and  might  eafily  have  lub- 
dued  the  whole  country  had  it  not  been  for  his  own  im- 
prudence.     Another  attempt   on   Italy    was  made  by 
Louis  XII.  and  a  third  by  Francis  I.   as  related  un- 
der the  article  France.      In  the  reigns  of  LouisXIII. 
and  XIV.  an  obllinate  war  was  carried  on  between  the 
French  and  Spaniards,   in  which  the  Italian  Hates  bore 
a  very  confidetable  (hare.     The  war  concluded  in  1660, 
with  very  little  advantage  to  the  French,  who  have  been 
always  unfuccefsful  in   their   Italian   wars.      The  like 
bad  fucccfs  attended  them  in  that  part  of  the  world,  in 
the  war  which  commenced  between  Britain  and  Spain 
in  the  year  1  740.      But  the  particulars  of  thefe  wars, 
with  regard  to  the  different    Hates  of  Italy,  naturally 
fall  to  be  confidered   under  the  hiftory  of  thofe  ftates 
into  which  the  country  is  now  divided  ;   viz.  Sardinia, 
Milan   or  the  Milanefe,  Genoa,  Venice,  Tufcany  or 
Florence,   Lucca,  St  Marino,  Parma,  Mantua,  Mode- 
iia,   Rome,  and  Naples. 

The  air  of  Italy  is  very  different,  according  to  the 
different  fituations  of  the  feveral  countries  contained  in 
it.  In  thofe  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines  it  is  more 
temperate,  but  on  the  fouth  It  is  generally  very  warm. 
The  air  of  the  Campania  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Ferra- 
refe,  is  faid  to  be  unhealthful  ;  which  is  owing  to  the 
lands  not  being  didy  cultivated,  nor  the  marfhes  drain- 
ed. That  of  the  other  parts  is  generally  pure,  dry, 
and  healthy.  In  fumrner,  the  heat  is  very  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  would  be  almoft  intolerable, 
if  it  was  not  fomewhat  alleviated  by  the  fea-breezes. 
The  foil  of  Italy  in  general  is  very  fertile,  being  wa- 
tted by  a  great  number  of  rivers.  It  produces  a  great 
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variety  of  wines,  and  the  bell  oil  in  Europe;  excellent  Ita 
fdk  in  abundance  ;  corn  of  all  forts,  but  not  in  fuch  ''' 
plenty  as  in  fome  other  countiies;  oranges,  lemons,  ci-  """^ 
trons,  pomegranates,  almonds,  railins,  fugar,  mul- 
berry trees  without  number,  figs,  peaches,  ueilarlnes, 
apricots,  pears,  apples,  filberts,  chefnuts,  &o.  Moll 
of  thefe  fruits  were  at  firfl.  imported  by  the  Romans 
from  Afia  Minor,  Greece,  Africa,  and  Syria,  and 
were  not  the  natural  produfts  of  the  foil.  The  tender 
plants  are  covered  in  winter  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Apennines,  but  on  the  fouth  fide  they  have  no  need  of 
it.  This  country  alfo  yields  good  pallure  ;  and  abounds 
with  cattle,  fheep,  goats,  buffaloes,  wild  boars,  mules, 
and  horfcs.  The  forefts  are  well  ftored  with  game  ; 
and  the  mountains  yield  not  only  mines  of  iron,  lead, 
alum,  fulphur,  marble  of  all  forts,  alaballer,  jafper, 
porphyry,  &c.  but  alfo  gold  and  filver  ;  with  a  great 
variety  of  aromatic  herbs,  trees,  fhrubs,  and  ever  greens, 
as  thyme,  lavender,  laurel,  and  bays,  wild  olive-trees, 
tamarinds,  juniper,  oaks,  and  pines. 

A  very  extenlive  trade  is  carried  on  in  many  places 
in  Italy,  particularly  at  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Bologna, 
Venice,  and  Naples;  the  country  having  a  great  va- 
riety of  commodities  and  manufailures  for  exportation, 
efpecially  wine,  oil,  perfumes,  fruits,  and  fiiks.  Tra- 
vellers alfo  bring  large  fums  of  money  Into  Italy,  be- 
lides  what  they  lay  out  In  piftures,  curiofitief,  relics, 
antiquities,   &c. 

The  Italians  are  generally  well  proportioned,  though  jj^jf 
their  complexions  are  none  of  the  beil.  As  to  drefs,  ^^gfiti 
they  follovv  the  fafhions  of  the  countries  on  which  they  ^^- 1 
border,  or  to  which  they  are  fubjcct ;  namely,  thofe  of*"'"' 
France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  With  refpefl  to  their 
genius  and  talle  in  architeClure,  painting,  carving,  and 
mulic,  they  are  thought  to  excel  greatly,  and  to  leave 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  far  behind  them  ;  but 
their  mulic  feems  too  fott  and  eftcminate  to  dcferve  all 
tlie  pralfe  bellowed  on  it  ;  and  their  houfes-are  far  in- 
ferior to  thofe  of  England  in  refptft  of  convenience. 
No  country  hath  produced  better  politicians,  hifto- 
rians,  poets,  paintcis,  and  fculptors ;  wc  mean  lince  the 
revival  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  exclulive  of  thofe  of 
ancient  times.  The  Itahans  are  very  affablc;  courte- 
ous, ingenious,  fober,  and  ready  wittcd;  but  extreme- 
ly jealous,  viudltlive,  Infclvious,  ceremonious,  and  fu- 
perllltlous.  In  refpcft  to  jealoufy,  indeed,  we  arc 
told,  that  a  very  extraordinary  change  has  lately  taken 
place  ;  and  that  the  Italians  are  now  no  lefs  indulgent 
and  complaifant  to  their  wives  than  the  moll  polite 
hufbands  in  France  Itftlf.  In  their  tempers,  the  Ita- 
lians Item  to  be  a  good  medium  between  the  French 
and  Spaniards ;  neither  fb  gay  and  volatile  as  the 
one,  nor  fo  grave  and  folemu  as  the  other.  Boiled 
fnails,  ferved  up  with  oil  and  pepper,  or  fried  in  oil, 
and  the  hluder  parts  of  frogs,  are  reckoned  dainty 
difhes.  Kites,  jackdaws,  iiawks,  and  magpies,  arc  al- 
fo eaten  not  only  by  the  common  people  but  by  the 
better  fort.  Wine  u  drank  here  both  in  fumrner  and 
winter  cooled  by  icc  or  fuow.  The  women  affcA 
yellow  hair,  as  the  Roman  ladies  and  courtezans  for- 
merly did.  They  alfo  ufe  paint  and  wafhes,  both  for 
their  hands  and  faces.  .The  day  here  is  reckoned 
from  fun-fet  to  fun-fet,  as  the  Athenians  did  of  old. 
ITCH,  a  cutaneous  dilcafe,  appearing  in  fmall 
L.  wateiy; 
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h,      watery  pudules  on  tlie  flcin;  commonly  of  a  mild  na- 
*•       ture,  tliaugh   fometlmes  attended   with   obllinate  and 
dangerous  iymptoms.     See  MtDiciNE/«(/f.\-. 

ITCH-Itljia.       See  ACARUS. 

In  Ipeaking  of  the  manner  of  finding  tliefe  infefts 
in  the  itch,  Fabriciusobferves,  that  the  failure  of  many 
who  have  fought  for  them  has  been  owing  to  their 
having  expected  to  meet  with  them  in  the  larger  ve- 
ficles  that  contain  a  yellowidi  fluid  like  pus  ;  in  ihefe, 
however,  he  tells  us,  he  has  never  found  them,  but  in 
thofe  puftules  onlj-  which  are  recent,  and  contain  only 
a  watery  fluid.  We  mult  therefore,  he  obferves,  not 
expcCt  ti'  find  them  in  the  fame  propoitionate  number 
in  patients  who  for  many  months  have  been  afflitted 
with  'he  difeafe,  as  in  thofe  m  whom  its  appeaianceis 
recent,  and  whtre  it  is  confined  to  the  fingers  or  wrifts. 
The  caufe  uf  this  dilferencc  with  refpeft  to  the  puftules, 
he  conjoftures,  may  be  owing  to  the  death  of  the  in- 
leCt  atlcr  it  has  def^ofited  its  eggs. 

A  (mall  tranfparent  vcficle  being  found,  a  very  mi- 
nute white  point,  diilinit  from  the  furtounding  fluid, 
may  be  difcovered,  and  very  often  even  without  the 
aili'iance  ot  a  gfafs  ;  this  is  the  infect,  which  may  be 
eafily  t-ken  out  on  the  point  of  a  needle  or  penknife, 
and  when  placed  on  a  green  cloth  may  be  feen  much 
more  ditlinctly,  and  obftrved  to  move. 

The  author  remarks,  that  even  before  fuch  a  tranf- 
parent veficle  is  formed,  we  may  often  difcover  traces 
of  the  infett  on  the  fingers  or  hands,  in  a  reddilTi  Itreak 
or  turrow,  which  is  occafioned  by  the  acarus  ;  and  he 
adds,  that  it  is  even  more  ufual  to  find  it  in  thefe  fur- 
rows than  in  the  pullules  themlclves.  He  tells  us, 
that  a  friend  of  his  at  Hanover  (who  had  the  itch  in  a 
flight  degree,  and  to  whofe  accurate  inquiries  with  an 
excellent  microfcope  he  acknowledges  himftlf  much 
indebted)  found  fevcral  infects  in  fuch  furrows.  Two 
of  the  longell  of  the  furrows  were  about  an  inch  in 
extent.  They  feemed  to  be  thoroughly  dry,  but  ex- 
hibited here  and  there  very  minute  fliining  and  tranf- 
parent fpots.  Thefe  fpots,  however,  were  not  at  all 
elevated  above  the  furface  of  the  ikia  ;  and  although 
fevcral  of  them  were  opened  and  examined,  no  iiiftft 
was  found  in  them,  'i'hele  furrows  he  has  obfcrved 
only  on  the  hands  and  fingers,  having  in  vain  fought 
for  them  on  the  legs  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  in 
his  children,  who  liad  the  itch  in  a  high  degree. 

ITEA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  pentandria  clals  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  petals  are  long,  and  iu- 
ftited  into  the  calyx  ;  the  caphile  unilocular  and  bi- 
valved.  There  is  but  one  fpccies,  a  native  of  North 
America.  It  grows  by  the  lidcs  of  rivers,  and  in 
other  parts  where  the  ground  is  moill.  It  rifes  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  branches 
garnilhed  with  fpeai-lhapcd  leaves  placed  alternately, 
and  nightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  ot  a  light  green  co- 
lour. At  the  extremity  of  the  branches  are  p;  educed 
fine  fpikes  of  white  flowers  three  or  four  inches  long, 
Handing  erett.  When  thefe  Ihrubsare  in  vigour,  they 
will  be  entirely  covered  with  flowers,  fo  that  they  make 
a  beautiful  appearance  during  the  flowering  feafon, 
which  is  in  July.  They  are  propagated  by  layers, 
and  ate  not  injured  by  the  cold  of  this  climate  ;  but 
are  ajit  to  die  in  fuinmer,  if  they  are  planted  on  a  dry 


gravelly  foil.      The  llioots  fhould  be  laid  down  in  au-     Ithwa 
tunui,  and  .viU  be  rooted  in  one  year.  11 

ITHACA   (anc.   geog.),   an  ifland  in  the   Ionian     ''^'•*'"''- 
fea,  on   the  coaft  of  Epirus  ;   the   country  of  Ulylfe-ii,  ' 

near  Dnlicliium,  with  a  town  and  port  lituated  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Neius.  According  to  Phny  it  is  about 
25  miles  in  compafs;  according  to  Ariemidorus  only 
10  ;  and  is  now  found  to  be  only  eight  miles  round. 
It  is  now  uninhabited,  and  called  Jathaco. 

I  riNERARY,  IriNtRARiuM;  a  journal  or  an  ac- 
count of  the  dillances  ot  places.  The  moft  remarkable 
is  that  which  goes  under  the  names  of  Aniov'wus  and 
JEth'icm  ;  or,  as  Barthius  found  in  his  copy,  Antoninus 
JEthicus  ;  a  Chriftian  writer,  pol'erlar  to  the  times  of 
Conftantine.  Another,  called  Hicrofolymitanum,  from 
Bourdeaux  to  Jerufalem,  and  from  Heraclea  through 
Aulona  and  Rome  to  Milan,  under  Conftantine.—— 
Ittnerarium  denotes  a  day's  march. 

ITIUS  poRTus  (anc.  geog.),  the  crux  geo-;rapho- 
rum,  fuch  being  the  difficulty  of  afceitainifig  it's  poli- 
tion.  It  would  be  endiefs  to  recite  the  feveial  opi- 
nions  concerning  it,  with  the  fevcral  reafons  advanced 
in  fupport  of  them.  Three  ports  are  mentioned  by 
C^far ;  two  without  any  particular  name,  tv'z.  the 
Higher  and  the  Lower,  with  refpeft  to  Xne  Partus 
Ithis.  Calais,  Boulogne,  St  Omcr,  and  Whitland, 
have  each  in  their  turn  had  their  fcveral  advocates. 
Casfar  gives  two  diftindtive  charadcrs  or  marks  which 
fcein  to  agree  equally  to  Boulogne,  and  Whitfand, 
namely,  the  ftiortnefs  of  the  palfage,  and  the  fixa- 
tion between  two  other  ports  ;  therefore  nothing  can 
with  certainty  be  determined  about  the  fituation  of 
the  Partus  It'ius. 

ITITGIUS  (Thomas),  a  learned  profeftbr  of  di- 
vinity at  Lcipfic,  and  fon  of  John  Ittigius,  profeffor 
of  phyfic  in  the  fame  univerfity.  He  fiift  pubiilhed 
A  Treatife  upon  Burning  Mountains ;  after  wliich  he 
became  a  miniller,  and  exeicifed  that  funftion  in  va- 
rious churches  there.  He  furnidied  feveral  papers  ia 
theLeipfic  acts,  bcfides  publiftiing  fome  hiftorical  works 
and  dille-rtatioui.      He  died  in  1710. 

ITYS  (fab.  hill.),  a  fon  of  Tcteus  king  of  Thrace, 
by  Procne  daughter  of  Paiidiou  king  ot  Athenj.  He 
was  killed  by  his  mother  when  he  waf  about  fix  years 
pld,  andkrved  up  before  his  fhthcr.  He  was  changed 
into  a  pheafanc,  his  mother  .11:0  a  hv-iliow,  and  his  fa- 
ther into  an  owl. 

ITZECUINTEPOTZOTLI,  or  HuNCH-BACKEoPbte 
Dog,  a  Mexican  quadruped  fimilar  to  a  dog.  It  isCCKLIK, 
as  large  as  a  Maltelan  dog,  the  flan  of  which  ia  varied 
with  whiter  tawny,  and  rlack.  Its  head  is  fmall  in 
proportion  to  its  body,  and  appears  to  be  joined  di- 
rectly to  it  on  account  of  the  thortnefs  and  greatnefs 
of  its  neck  ;  its  eyes  are  pleafing,  its  ears  loofe,  its  nofe 
has  a  Cuufideiable  prominence  in  the  middle,  and  its 
tail  fo  fmall,  that  it  hardly  reaches  half  way  down  its 
leg  ;  but  the  cliaracteriftic  of  it  is  a  great  hunch  wh.ch 
it  bears  from  its  neck  to  its  rump.  The  place  where 
this  quadruped  moft  ahour.ds  is  the  kingdom  of  Mi- 
chuacan,  where  it  is  called  Abora. 

ITZEHOA,   an  ancient   and    han-lfome  town   of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Sax-ny,  and  duciiy 
of  Hollleiu.      It   belongs    to  the   king  of  Denmark, 
ai.d   is  feated  on  the  river  Stoer,  in  E.  Lour,  n   2c 
N.  Lat  54.  8,  a    J     i 
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IVA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  pentandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  moncjcia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order, 
Comprjita.  The  male  calyx  is  common  and  triphyl- 
lous  ;  the  fiorcts  of  the  difc  monopetalous  aad  quin- 
qnefid  ;  the  receptacle  divided  by  fmall  hairs.  There 
is  no  femsle  calyx  nor  corolla  ;  but  five  florets  in  the 
radius  j  two  long  Ityles  ;  and  one  naked  and  obtufe 
feed. 

IVAHAH  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  canoes  or 
boats  ufed  by  the  iflandcrs  of  the  South  fea  for  (ho't 
txcuiiions  to  fea :  it  is  wall-fided  and  flat-bottomed. 
Thcfe  boats  are  of  different  fizes,  their  length  being 
from  72  feel  to  10  :  but  ihtir  breadtii  is  by  no  means 
in  proportion  ;  for  thofe  often  feet  are  about  a  foot 
wide,  and  thofe  of  more  than  70  are  fcarcely  two.  The 
fighting  ivahah  is  the  longefl,  with  its  head  and  ttern 
confiderably  raifed  above  the  body  in  a  femicircular 
form:  the  Ilern  is  fometimes  17  er  18  feet  high. 
Whtn  thty  go  to  fea,  they  are  failened  together  fide 
by  fide,  at  the  dillance  of  about  three  feet,  by  flrong 
poles  of  wood  laid  acrofs  and  lafhed  to  the  gun-whales. 
On  thtfe,  in  the  fore-part,  a  tlage  or  platform  is  rai- 
fed, abotit  10  or  12  feec  long,  fomewhat  wider  than 
the  boats,  and  fupporttd  by  pillars  about  fix  feet  iiigh : 
on  this  ftage  are  ranged  the  fighting  men,  whofe 
niiinie  weapons  are  flings  and  fpears  ;  and  below  the 
flage  the  rowers  fit.  The  fifhing  ivahahs  are  fiom  40 
fett  long  to  10  ;  thofe  of  25  feet  and  upwards  occa- 
fionally  carry  fail.  The  travelling  ivahah  is  alvv;ty8 
double,  and  fuiniflied  with  a  fmall  neat  houfe  about 
five  or  fix  feet  broad,  and  fix  or  fevcn  feet  long. 

JUAN  (St)  DE  LA  Frontera,  a  town  of  South- 
Anierica,  in  Chili,  in  the  province  of  Chiquito,  near 
the  lake  Guaiiacho.  The  territory  of  this  town  is  in- 
habited by  20,000  native  Americans,  who  are  tribu- 
tary to  Spain.  It  contains  mines  of  gold,  and  pro- 
duces a  kind  of  almonds  that  are  very  delicate.  It  is 
feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  in  W.  Long.  66.  35. 
S.  Lat.  23.  25. 

jfoyiN  (le  Porto  Ricco,  an  ifland  of  America,  and  one 
of  the  Caiibbees,  being  loo  miles  in  length  and  50 
in  breadth.  It  belongs  to  the  Spaniards  ;  and  is  full 
of  very  high  mountains,  and  extremely  fertile  valleys, 
inteifperfed  with  woods,  and  well  watered  with  fprings 
and  rivulets.  It  produces  fugar,  rum,  ginger,  corn, 
and  fruits  ;  partly  proper  to  the  climate,  and  partly 
introduced  from  Spain.  liefides,  there  are  fo  many 
cattle,  that  they  often  kill  them  for  the  fake  of  the 
ll<infc  alone.  Here  are  a  great  number  of  uncommon 
trees,  and  there  is  a  little  gold  in  the  north  part  of  the 
illand.  It  is  comrHonly  faid  that  the  air  is  healthy  ; 
and  yet  the  earl  of  Cumbeiland,  when  he  had  taken 
this  ifland,  lofl;  moll  of  his  men  by  ficknefs  ;  and  for 
that  reafon  was  forced  to  abandon  it.  This  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Qu^een  Elizabeth.  It  is  fubjeA  to 
florms  and  hurricanes,  like  the  reft  of  thefe  iflands.  It 
lies  to  the  eaft  ofHifpaniola,  at  the  diftance  of  jomiles. 

Juan  de  Porto  Rirco,  the  capital  town  of  the  ifland 
of  Porto  Ricco,  with  a  good  harbour  defended  by  fe- 
veral  forts,  and  a  bifliop's  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the 
north  coaft  of  the  ifland,  in  W.  Long.  65.  35.  N.  Lat. 
18.30. 

Juan  Fernandez,  an  ifland  in  the  great  South  Sea, 
in  S.  Lat.  33.  40.  and  W.  Long.  78.  30.  from  Lon- 
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don.  It  was  fot'merly  a  place  of  refort  for  the  bucca- 
neers who  annoyed  the  wefterii  coall  of  the  Spanifli 
continent.  They  were  led  to  refort  hithet  from  the 
multitude  of  goats  which  it  nourifliedj  to  deprive  their 
enemies  of  which  advantage,  the  Spaniards  tranfported 
a  confiderable  number  of  d  )gs,  which  increaling  great- 
ly, have  almoll  extirpated  the  goats,  who  now  only 
find  lecurity  among  the  Itecp  mountains  in  the  northern 
parts,  which  are  inacccffible  to  their  purfucrs.  There 
are  inftances  of  two  men  living,  at  different  times, 
alone  on  this  ifland  for  many  years  ;  the  one  a  Muf- 
quito  Indian;  the  other  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  was,  after  five  years,  taken  on  board  an 
Lnglifli  fliip,  which  touched  here  in  about  1710,  and 
brought  back  to  Europe.  From  the  hiflory  of  this 
reclufe,  Daniel  de  Foy  is  faid  to  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  writing  the  adventures  of  Robinfon  Crufoe. 
This  ifland  was  very  propitious  to  the  remains  of  com- 
modore Anfon's  fquadron  in  1741,  after  having  been 
buffeted  with  tempells,  and  debilitated  by  an  invete- 
rste  fcurvy,  during  a  three  months  paffage  round  Cape 
Horn  :  they  continued  here  three  months  ;  during 
which  time  the  dying  crews,  who  on  their  arrival  could 
fcarctly  with  one  united  effort  heave  the  anchor,  were 
reltored  to  perfeft  health.  Captain  Carteret,  in  the 
Swallow,  in  1767,  having  met  with  many  difficulties 
and  impediments  in  his  paiUge  into  the  South  Sea, 
by  the  Straits  of  Magelhaens,  attempted  to  make  this 
iffand  in  order  to  recruit  the  health  of  his  men  ;  but 
he  found  it  fortified  by  the  Spaniards,  and  therefore 
chofe  rather  to  proceed  to  the  ifl  ind  of  Mafafuero. 
But  M.  de  Bougainville  that  fame  year  is  faid  to  have 
touched  here  for  refreflimcnts,  although  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  voyage  the  fatt  is  cautiuufly  fuppreifed. 
This  ifland  is  not  quite  15  milts  long  and  about  fix 
broad  ;  its  only  fafe  harbour  is  on  the  north  fide.  It 
is  faid  to  have  plenty  of  excellent  v/ater,  and  to  abound 
with  a  great  variety  of  efculent  vegetables  highly  anti- 
fcorbutic  ;  befides  which,  com  ;  odore  Anfon  fowed  a 
variety  of  garden- feeds,  and  planted  the  Hones  of 
plums,  apricots,  and  peaches,  which  he  was  many  years 
afterwards  inf nmtd  had  thriven  greatly  ;  and  now 
doubtlefs  furniih  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  natu- 
ral produftions  of  this  fpot.  Vail  flioals  of  fifli  of 
various  kinds  frequent  this  coaft,  particularly  cod  of 
a  prodigious  fize  ;  and  it  is  faid  in  not  Itls  abundance 
than  on  the  banks  of  Nevvfouiidlaiid.  There  are  but 
few  birds  here,  and  thofe  few  are  ot  (pecics  well  knowo 
and  common. 

JvAN  Blanco.     See  Plat  in  A. 

JUB.'\,  a  king  of  Nuniidia  and  Mauritania.  He 
had  fucceeded  his  father  I-iiempfal,  and  he  favoured  the 
caufe  of  Pompcy  againft;  Juhus  C;elar.  He  defeated 
Curio  whom  Caefar  had  fent  to  Africa,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Pharfalia  he  joined  his  forces  to  thole  of  Sci- 
pio.  He  was  conqeered  in  a  battle  at  Thapfus,  and 
totally  abandoned  by  his  fubjeCts.  He  killed  himfelf 
with  Petreius,  who  had  fiiarcd  his  good  fortune  and 
his  adverfity,  in  the  year  of  Rome  707.  His  king- 
dom became  a  Roman  province,  of  which  Sallull  was 
the  firft  governor. 

JuBA  II.  fon  of  the  former,  was  led  among  the  cap- 
lives  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Csfar.  His 
captivity  was  the  fouree  of  the  greatell  honours,  and 
his  application  to  iludy  procured  him  more  glory  thao 

he 
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he  would  have  obtained  from  the  inheritance  of  a  king- 
dom. He  gained  the  heart  of  the  Romans  by  tlie 
courteoufnefs  of  his  manners,  and  Augulhis  rewarded 
his  fidehty  by  giving  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra  the 
daujrhter  of  Antony,  and  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of 
khi^,  and  making  him  maftcr  of  all  the  territories  which 
his  father  once  poflcfled,  in  the  year  of  i<ome  723.  His 
popularity  was  fo  great,  that  the  Mauritanians  revs'ard- 
ed  his  benevolence  by  making  him  one  of  their  gods. 
The  Athenians  raifed  him  a  ftatue,  and  tlie  Ethio- 
pians ivorfhipped  him  as  a  deity.  Juba  wrote  an  hiftory 
of  Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted  and  com- 
mended by  the  ancients.  Of  it  only  few  fragments  re- 
main. He  alfo  wrote  on  the  hiftory  of  Arabia,  and 
the  antiquities  of  AfTyria,  chiefly  collected  from  Be- 
roftis.  Befides  thefe  he  compofcd  fome  treatifes  upon 
the  drama,  Roman  antiquities,  the  nature  of  animals, 
painting,  grammar,  &c.  now  loft. 

JUBH..EE,  among  the  Jews,  denotes  every  fiftieth 


as  well  as  their  being  liable  to  perpetual  flavery.  By 
this  means  a  kind  of  c<]uality  was  prefeived  through 
all  the  families  of  Ifrad,  and  the  diltinftion  of  tribes 
was  alfo  preferved,  that  thi-y  miglit  be  able,  wlien  there 
was  occalion,  on  the  jubilec-ycar,  to  prove  their  rigiit 
to  the  inheritance  of  their  anceftors.  It  ftvved  alfo, 
like  the  Olympiads  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Lultra  of 
the  Romans,  for  the  readier  computation  of  time.  The 
jubilee  has  alfo  been  iuppofed  to  be  typical  of  the  gof- 
pel  Hate  and  difpenfation,  defcribcd  by  Ifaiah,  Ixi.  ver. 
I,  2.  in  reference  to  this  period,  as  the  "acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord." 

JuBiLEi:,  in  a  more  modern  fenfe,  denotes  a  grand 
church  folemnity  or  ceremony,  celebrated  at  Rome, 
wherein  the  pope  grants  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  fin- 
nets  ;  at  leait  to  as  many  as  vifit  the  churches  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul  at  Rome. 

The  jubilee  was  firft;  ellablidicd  by  Boniface  VII.  in 
1300,  in  favour  of  thofe  who  Ihould  go  ad  limhia  apo- 
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year;  being  that  following  the  revolution  of  feven  weeks   Jlolurum  ;    and   it    was   only   to   return   every   hundred 


of  years  ;  at  which  time  all  the  flaves  were  made  free, 
and  all  land*  reverted  to  their  ancient  owners.  The  ju- 
bilees were  not  regarded  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity. 
— The  word,  according  to  fome  authors,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew,  johd,  which  fignifies^>)i  .•  hut  this  mull 
be  a  miftake,  foi  the  Hebrew  ^-y^-  jobd  does  not  fig- 
nify  fifty  ;  neither  do  its  letters,  taken  as  cyphers,  or 
according  to  their  numerical  power,  make  that  num- 
ber;   being  10,  6,   2,  and  30,  that  is  48. Others 

fay,  that  JoW  fignifies  a  ram,  and  that  the  jubilee  was 
thus  called,  becaufe  proclaimed  with  a  ram's  horn,  in 
memory  of  the  ram  that  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the 
thicket.  Mafius  choofes  to  derive  the  word  from  yu- 
bal,  the  firft  inventor  of  mufical  inftruments,  which, 
for  that  reafon,  were  called  by  his  name  ;  whence  the 
words  jobfl  andjui'tke  came  to  fignify  the  year  of  deli- 
verance and  remiiCon,  becaufe  proclaimed  with  the 
found  of  one  of  thofe  inftruments  which  at  firft  was  no 
mote  than  the  horn  of  a  ram.  Others  derive yo&/ from 
bn",  jabal,  in  hiphil  b-nn,  hobil,  which  fignifies  to  recal 
or  return  ;  becaufe  this  year  reftored  all  flaves  to  their 
liberty,  &c.  The  inftitution  of  this  feftival  is  in  Lev. 
XXV.  8,  17. 

The  learned  are  divided  about  the  year  of  jubilee  ; 
fome  maintaining  that  it  was  every  forty- ninth,  and 
others  that  it  was  every  fiftieth,  year.  The  ground  of 
the  former  opinion  is  chiefly  this,  that  the  forty-ninth 
year  being  of  courfe  a  fabbatical  year,  if  the  jubilee  had 
been  kept  on  the  fiftieth,  the  land  muft  have  had  two 
fabbaths,  or  have  lain  fallow  two  years,  which,  without 
a-tfriracle,  vcould  have  produced  a  dearth.  On  the  o- 
tb'er  hand,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  Scripture  exprefsly 
Beclares  for  the  fiftieth  year.  Lev.  xxv.  10,  11.  And 
btfid^s,  if  the  jubilee  and  fabbatical  year  had  been  the 
famri  there  would  h:ive  been  no  need  of  a  prohibition 
to  fow,  reap,  &c.  becaufe  this  kind  of  labour  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  of  the  fabbatical  year,  Lev.  xxv.  4.  5. 
The  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  book  i.  chap.  7. 
note  R,  endeavour  to  reconcile  thefe  opinions,  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  as  the  jubilee  began  in  the  firft  month  of 
the  civil  year,  which  was  the  feventh  of  the  ecclefiaftical, 
it  might  be  faid  to  be  either  the  forty -ninth  or  fiftieth, 
according  as  <me  or  other  of  thefe  computations  were 
followed.  The  political  defign  of  the  law  of  the  jubi- 
lee was  to  prevent  the  too  great  oppreffiona  of  the  poor, 
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years.  But  the  firft  celebration  brought  in  fuch  ftore 
of  wealth  to  Rome,  that  the  Germans  called  this  the 
golden  year  i  which  occafioned  Clement  VL  in  1343, 
to  reduce  the  period  of  the  jubilee  to  fifty  years.  Ur- 
ban VI.  in  1389,  appointed  it  to  be  held  every  thirty- 
five  years,  that  being  the  age  of  our  Saviour ;  and 
Paul  II.  and  Sixtus  IV.  in  1475,  brou^rht  it  down  to 
every  twenty- five,  that  every  perfon  might  have  the 
benefit  of  it  once  in  his  life.  Boniface  IX.  granted 
the  privilege  of  holding  jubilees  to  ftveral  princes  and 
monafteries  ;  forinftance,  to  the  monks  of  Canterbury, 
who  had  a  jubilee  every  fifty  years ;  when  people 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  vifit  the  tomb  of  Thomas  a 
Becket.  Jubilees  are  now  become  mure  frequent,  and 
the  pope  grants  them  as  often  as  the  church  or  himfelf 
have  occafion  for  them.  There  is  ufually  one  at  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  pops.  To  be  intitled  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  jubilee,  the  bull  enjoins  faftings,  alms, 
and  prayers.  It  gives  the  priells  a  full  power  to  abfolvc 
in  all  cafes  even  thofe  otherwife  refcrved  to  the  pope  : 
to  make  commutations  of  vowj,  &c.  in  which  it  dif- 
fers frum  z  plenary  indulgence.  During  the  time  of  : 
bilee,  all  other  indulgences  are  fufpended. 

One  of  our  kings,  viz.  Edward  III.  caufed  his 
birth-day  to  be  obfervcd  in  manner  of  a  jubilee,  when 
he  became  fifty  years  of  age,  in  1362,  but  never  before 
or  after.  This  he  did  by  rcleafing  prifoners,  pardon- 
ing all  offences  except  treafon,  making  good  laws,  and 
granting  many  privileges  to  the  people. 

There  are  particular  jubilees  in  certain  cities, 
when  fcveral  of  their  feafts  fall  on  the  fame  day  :  at 
Puey  en  Velay,  for  inftance,  when  the  feaft  of  the 
Annunciation  happens  on  Good-Friday  ;  and  at  Lyona 
when  the  feaft  of  St  John  Baptift  concurs  with  the 
feaft  of  Corpus  Chrifti. 

In  1640,  the  Jcfuits  celebrated  a  folemn  jubilee  at 
Rome  ;  that  being  the  centennary  or  hundredth  year 
from  their  inftitution,  and  the  fame  ceremony  was  ob- 
ferved  in  all  their  houfes  throughout  the  woi-ld. 

JUCATAN,  or  Yucatan,  a  large  province  of 
Notth-America  in  New  Spain,  which  is  a  peninfula. 
It  is  over  againft  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  timber,  proper  for  building  (hips; 
as  alfo  fugar,  cafiia,  and  Indian  corn.  The  original 
inhabitants  are  few,  they  having  been  very  ill  ufed  by 
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the  Spaniards.     Merida  is  the  capital  town 
flat  level  country  ;  and  is  very  unhealthy,    which  may 
,  be  owing  to  the  frequent  inundations. 

JUDAH,  the  fiHirth  fon  of  Jacob,  and  father  of 
the  chief  of  the  tribes  of  the  Jews,  diilinguifhed  by 
his  name,  and  honoured  by  giving  birth  to  the  Meffiah, 
died  1636  B.C. 

JuDjH  Hakkado/h,  or  the  Saint,  a  rabbi  celebrated 
for  his  learning  and  riches,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus,  and  was  the  friend  and  preceptor 
of  that  prince.  Leo  of  Modena,  a  rabbi  of  Venice, 
tells  us,  that  labbi  Judah,  who  was  very  rich,  collefted 
about  26  years  after  the  deftruftion  of  the  temple,  in 
a  book  which  he  called  the  Mtfn'ia,  the  conftitutions 
and  traditions  of  the  Jewi(h  magiftrates  who  preceded 
him.  But  as  this  book  was  fhort  and  obfcure,  two 
Babylonifh  rabbis,  Rabbiua  and  Afe,  collefted  all  the 
interpreiationr.,  difputes,  and  additions,  that  had  been 
made  until  their  time  upon  the  Miinia,  and  formed  the 
book  called  the  Bahylonifl)  Talmud  or  Gemara  ;  which 
is  preferable  to  the  Jerufalcm  Talmud,  compofed  fome 
vears  before  by  rabbi  Jochanan  of  Jerufalem.  The 
Mifni:i  is  the  text  of  the  Talmud  ;  of  which  we  have  a 
good  edition  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  by  Surenhufius, 
with  notes,  in  3  vols  folio.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  the 
fame  had  been  done  to  the  Gemara. 

The  Kingdom  of  Jud.ih  was  of  fmall  extent  compa- 
red with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  ;  confiding  on- 
ly of  two  tribes,  Benjamin  and  Judah  :  its  eaft  boun- 
dary, the  Jordan  ;  the  Mediterranean  its  welt,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Danites,  if  we  except  fome  places  reco- 
veied  by  the  Philiftines,  and  others  taken  by  the  kings 
cf  Ifrael  ;  on  the  fouth,  its  limits  feem  to  have  been 
contvafled  under  Hadid  of  the  royal  progeny  of  Edom, 
(  I   Kings  xi.  14.) 

Tribe  of  fvDJH,  one  of  the  I  2  divifions  of  Paleftine 
by  tribes  (Jolh.  xv.),  having  Idumca  on  the  fouth, 
from  the  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Afphaltites,  alfo  the 
Wildernefb  of  Zin,  Cadelbirnea,  and  the  brook  or  ri- 
ver of  Egypt  ;  on  the  caft,  the  faid  lake  ;  on  the  weft, 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  on  t^e  north,  the  mouth  of 
the  faid  lake  ;  w  here  it  receives  the  Jordan,  Btthfemes, 
Tliimna,   quite  to  Ekron  on  the  fea. 

JUDAISM,  the  religious  dddlrines  and  rites  of  the 
Jews.  Judaifm  was  but  a  temporary  difpcnfation,  and 
was  to  give  way,  at  lealt  the  ceremonial  part  of  it,  at 
the  coming  of  the  Mefiias.  For  a  complete  fyftem  of 
judaifm,  fee  the  books  of  Mofes.  Judaifm  was  an- 
cienily  divided  into  feveral  fefts  ;  (he  principal  whereof 
were  the  Pharifees,  Sadducees,  and  Effenians. 

At  prefent  there  are  two  fefts  among  the  Jews,  viz. 
the  Caraites,  who  admit  of  no  rule  of  religion  but  the 
law  written  by  Mofes  ;  and  the  Rabbinills,  who  add 
to  the  law  the  traditions  of  the  Talmud. 

JUDAS   Maccabeuj,  a  celebrat»d  general  of  the 
Jews,  renowned   for  his  many  viftories  over  his  ene 
mies,  at  lail  flain  in  battle,   261  B.  C.     See  {Hi/lory 
of  the)  Jews,  n**  13. 

JuDAS-Tree.     See  Cercis. 

JUDE  (St),  brother  of  St  James  the  younger,  and 
fan  of  Jofeph  (Mat.  xiii.  55.).    He  preached  in  Mefo 
potamia,  Arabia,   Syria,   Idumea  ;   and  died  in  Berytus 
for  the  confcflion  of  Chrill.    He  wrote  that  epilll.;  winch 
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It  ia  a  the  apoftles.  He  was  cruelly  put  to  death  for  repro- 
ving; the  fuperftition  of  the  Magi. 

Jude,  or  the  General  Epiftle  of  Jude,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Tellament,  written  againft  the  here- 
tics, who.  by  their  diforderly  lives  and  impious  doc- 
trines, corrupted  ihe  faith  and  good  morals  of  the  Chri- 
ftians.  St  Jude  draws  them  in  lively  colours,  as  men 
given  up  to  their  pafTions,  full  of  vanity,  condufting 
themfclves  by  worldly  wifdom,  and  not  by  the  fpirit  of 
God. 

JUDE  A  (anc.  geog. ),  taken  largely,  either  de- 
notes all  Paleftine,  or  the  greater  part  of  it  ;  and  that 
it  is  generally  taken  in  the  Roman  hillory  :  Ptolemy, 
Ruiilinus,  Jerome,  Origen,  and  Eufebius,  take  it  for 
the  whole  of  Paleftine.  Here  we  confider  it  as  the  third 
part  of  it  on  this  fide  the  Jordan,  and  that  the  fouth- 
ern  part  is  diftiniSt  from  Samaria  and  Galilee  ;  under 
which  notion  it  is  often  taken,  not  only  in  Jofephus, 
but  alfo  in  the  New  Tcftament.  It  contained  four 
tribes  ;  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon,  toge- 
ther with  Philiftia  and  Idumea  ;  fo  as  to  be  compri- 
fed  between  Samaria  on  the  north,  Arabia  Pctrsa  on 
the  fouth,  and  to  be  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  weft,  and  by  the  Lacus  Afphaltites,  with  part 
of  Jordan,  on  the  eaft.  Jofephus  divides  it  into  )l  to- 
parchies  ;  Pliny  into  10;  by  which  it  has  a  greater 
extent  than  that  juft  mentioned.     See  Palestine. 

JUDENBURG, a  handfome  and  coniiaerable  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  capital  of 
Upper  Styria,  with  a  handfome  caftle  ;  the  public 
buildings  with  the  fquare  are  very  magnitic.nt.  It  ii 
feated  on  the  river  Meur.  E.  Long.  15  io.  N.  Lat. 
47.  20. 

JUDEX  (Matthew),  one  of  the  principal  writers 
of  the  Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  was  born  at  Tipplef- 
wolde  in  Mifnia,  in  1528.  He  taught  theology  with 
great  reputation  ;  but  met  with  many  difquiets  in  the 
exercife  of  his  miniftry  from  party  feuds.  He  wrote 
feveral  works,  and  died  in  I5'4. 

JUDGE,  a  chief  magiftrace  of  the  law,  appointed 
to  hear  caufes,  to  explain  the  laws,  and  to  pafs  fcn- 
tence. 

Judges,  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  certain  fupreme  ma- 
giftrates who  governed  the  Ijraelites  from  the  time  of 
Joftiua  till  the  reign  of  Saul.  Thefe  judges  refembled 
the  Athenian  archons  or  Roman  dictators.  The  dig- 
nity of  judge  was  for  life,  but  not  always  in  uninter- 
rupted fiicceflion.  God  himfelf,  by  fome  exprefs  de- 
claration of  his  will,  regularly  appointed  the  judges: 
But  the  Ifraelites  did  not  always  wait  for  his  appoint- 
ment, but  fomeiimes  chofe  themfclves  a  judge  in  times 
of  danger.  The  power  of  the  judges  extended  to  af- 
fairs of  peace  and  war.  Tliey  were  protcdlors  of  the 
laws,  defenders  of  religion,  avengers  of  all  crimes  ; 
but  they  could  make  no  laws,  nor  impofe  any  new  bur- 
dens upon  the  people.  They  lived  without  pomp  or  re- 
tinue, unlefs  their  own  fortunes  enabled  them  to  do  it ; 
for  the  revenues  of  their  office  confiiled  in  voluntary 
prelents  from  the  people.  They  continued  from  the 
death  of  Joftiua  till  the  beginning  ot  the  reign  of  Saul, 
being  a  fpace  of  about  339  years. 

Judges,  for  ordin.ny  allairs,  civil  and  religious, 
Wc.L   sppointed  by  'yiofes   in   every  city   to   terminate 
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goes  under  his  name,  and  after  the  death  of  moft  of    differences;  in  affairs  of  greater  conlequence,  the  dif- 
N^i;©.  ferences 
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e«,    ferencea  were  referred  to  the  priefts  of  Aaron's  family, 
s"f-  and  the  jud-^e  of  the  people  or  prince  at  tha*  time  elta- 
"~^  blilhcd.     Mofeslikewife  fct  up  two  courts  in  all  the  ci- 
ties, one  confilHng  of  priefts  and  Lcvi.'ea,  todetermine 
points  concerning  the  law  and  religion  ;  the  other  coii- 
liiling  of  heads  of  families,  to  decide  in  civil  matters. 

BooL  o/yuniifs,  a  canonical  book  of  ihe  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  fo  cilled  from  its  r-'lating  the  Itate  of  the  If- 
raelites  under  the  admiiiillration  of  many  ilhill:iio\:s 
pirfons  who  were  caWtAjuJ-yi-s,  from  bein^  both  the  ci- 
vil and  military  governors  i.f  the  people,  and  who  were 
railed  tip  by  God  upon  fpecial  occafions,  after  tlie  death 
ofjiifluia,  till  the  time  of  their  making  a  king.  In  the 
time  of  this  peculiar  polity,  there  were  feveral  remark- 
able occurrences,  which  are  recorded  in  this  book.  It 
acqujiiits  us  with  the  grofs  impiety  of  a  new  genera- 
tion which  fprung  up  after  the  death  of  Jofliua  ;  and 
gives  us  a  fhort  view  of  the  difpenfations  of  heaven  to- 
wards this  people,  fometlmcs  relieving  and  delivering 
them,  and  at  others  feverely  challifmg  them  by  the 
hands  of  tlieir  enemies. 

SJid  ycDCES,  [yuJ'ues  filecli),  in  antiquity,  were 
perfons  fummoned  by  the  prxtor  to  give  their  verdift 
in  criminal  matters  in  the  Roman  courts,  as  juries  do 
in  ours.  No  perfon  could  be  regularly  admitted  into 
this  number  till  he  was  2J  years  of  age.  The  Sortilio 
'Judicum,  or  impannelling  the  jury,  was  the  office  of 
the  jfudcx  ^lejlioitis,  and  was  performed  after  both 
parties  were  come  into  court,  for  each  had  a  right  to 
rejett  or  challenge  whom  they  pleafed,  others  being 
fubllituted  in  their  room.  The  number  of  the  Judkes 
feledi  varied,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cliarge. 
When  the  proper  number  appeared,  they  were  fworn, 
took  their  places  in  the  fuhfdlla,  and  heard  the  trial. 

JUDGMENT,  among  logicians,  a  faculty  or  rather 
aft  of  the  human  foul,  whereby  it  compares  its  ideas, 
and  perceives  their  agreement  or  difagreement.  See 
Metaphysics  ;   and  Logic,  Part  II. 

Judgment,  in  law,  is  the  fentence  pronounced  by 
the  court  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  record. 
Judgments  are  of  four  forts.  Firft,  where  the  fads  are 
conftfled  by  the  parties,  and  the  law  determined  by 
the  court ;  as  in  cale  of  judgment  upon  demurrer  ;  fe- 
condly,  where  the  law  is  admitted  by  the  parties,  and 
the  fafts  difputed  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  judgment  un  ver- 
did :  thirdly,  where  both  the  faft  and  the  law  arifing 
thereon  are  admitted  by  the  defendant  ;  which  is  the 
cafe  of  judgments  by  conjejfion  or  linfault :  or,  laftly, 
where  the  plaintiff  is  convinced  that  either  faft,  or 
law,  or  both,  are  infufficient  to  fupport  his  aftion, 
and  therefore  abandons  or  withdraws  his  profecutiou  ; 
which  is  the  cafe  in  judgments  upon  a  iionfult  or  re- 
traxit. 

Tlie  judgment,  though  pronounced  or  awarded  by 
the  judges,  is  not  their  determination  or  fentence,  but 
the  determination  and  fentence  of  the  law.  It  is  the 
ccnclufion  that  naturally  and  regularly  follows  from 
the  premilfes  of  law  and  fafl,  which  Hands  tlius:  A- 
gainft  him  who  hath  rode  over  my  corn,  I  may  recover 
damages  by  law  ;  but  A  hath  rode  over  my  corn  ; 
therefore  1  (liall  recover  damages  againft  A.  If  the 
major  propofition  be  denied,  this  is  a  demurrer  in  law: 
if  the  minor,  it  is  then  an  iffue  of  faft  :  but  if  both  be 
confelfed  or  determined  to  be  right,  the  conclufion 
•r  judgment  of  the  court  cannot  but  follow.  Which 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 
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ji.itJ,,-nent  or  conclufion  depends  not   therefore  on  the  J.i,Ig!iicfi«» 

aibifrary  caprice  of  the  judge,  but  on  the  fetlled  and  V— ' ' 

invariable  principles  of  J!i(lice.  The  judgment,  in 
fliort,  is  the  remedy  prefcribed  by  law  for  the  redrefs 
of  injuries  ;  and  the^fuitor  atlion  is  the  vehicle  or 
means  of  adminKlciing  it.  What  that  remedy  may  be, 
is  indeed  the  refult  of  deliberation  and  rtudy  to  point 
out;  and  thereftwe  the  ftyle  of  the  judgment  is,  not 
that  it  is  decreed  or  refolved  by  the  court,  for  then  the 
judgment  might  appear  to  he  thti-r  own  ;  but,  "  it  is 
confidered,"  coufuLratum  eji per  curiam,  that  the  plain- 
tiff do  recover  his  damages,  his  debt,  his  poirciriou, 
a'ld  the  like  :  which  implies  that  the  judgment  is  none 
of  their  own  ;  but  the  aft  of  law,  pronounced  and  de- 
clared by  the  court,  after  due  deliberation  and  inquiry. 
See  Blachjl.  Comment,  iii.  .^96. 

Judgment,  in  criminal  cafes,  is  the  next  llage  ot' 
profecutiou,  after  trial  and  conviction  are  pall,  in 
luch  crimes   and  mifdemeanors   as   are  either  loo  high 
or  too  low  to  be  included  within  the  benelit  of  clergy. 
For   when,    upon    a  capital   charge,    the   jury   have 
brought  in  their  verdict  guilty  in  the  prefence  of  the 
prifoner  ;  he  is  either  immediately,  or  at  a  convenient 
time  foot!   after,  allied    by    tlie  court,    if  he  has  any 
thing  to  offer  why  judgment  lh(  uld  not  be  awarded  a- 
gainll  him.      And  in  cafe  the  defendant  be  found  guil- 
ty  of  a    mifdemeanor   (the   trial  of   which   may,  and 
does  ufually,  happen  in  his  abfence,  after  he  has  once 
appeared),  a  capias  is    awarded  and   ilfaed,    to  brinjj 
him  in  to  receive  his  judgment  ;  and  if  he  abfconds,  he 
may  be  proftcuted  even  to  outlawry.   But  whenever  he 
appears  in  perfon,  upon  either  a  capital  or  inferior  con- 
viition,  he  may  at  this  period,  as  well  as  at  his  arraign- 
ment, offer  any  exceptions  to  the  Indiftnient,  in  arrejl 
or  Hay  of  judgment ;   as  for  want  of  ftifficient  certainty 
in  fetting  forth  either  the  perfon,  the  time,  the  place', 
or  the  offence.      And  if  the  objeftions  be  valid,  the 
whole  proceedings  (hall  be  let  afide  ;  but  the  party  may- 
be indifted  again.     And  we  may  take  notice,  I.  That 
none  of  the  llatutes  o'.  jeofails,  for  amendment   of  er- 
rors, extend  to  indiftments  or  proceedings  in  criminal 
cafes  ;  and  therefore  a  difeftive  indiftmcnt  is  not  aided 
by  a  verdift,  as  defeftive  pleadings   in    civil  cafes  are. 
2.   That,  in  favour  of  life,  great  flriftnefs  has  at  2\\BlaclJf. 
times  been  obfcrved.   In  every  point  of  an  indiftment.  ^"""""lU 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  indeed  complains,  ■'  that  this  llrlft- 
nefs  is  grown  to  be  a  blemlfh  and  inconvenience  in  the 
law,  and  the  adminiliation  thereof:   for  that  more  of- 
fenders efcape    by  the  over  eafy   ear  given   to   excep- 
tions in    indiftments,  than  by  their  own   innocence  ; 
and  many  times  grofs  murders,   burglaries,  robberies, 
and  other  heinous  and    crying    offences,     remain   un- 
punllhed  by  thefe  unfeemly  niceties:   to  the  reproach 
of  the  law,   to  the  fhame  of  the  government,  to  the 
encouragement  of  villainy,  and   to    the  diflionour  of 
God."     And  yet,  notwithdanding  this  laudable  zeal, 
no  man  was  more  tender  of  life  than  this  truly  excel- 
lent judge. 

A  pardon  alfo  may  be  pleaded  in  arrefl  of  judg- 
ment :  and  it  has  the  fame  advantage  when  pleaded 
here  as  when  pleaded  upon  arraignment;  viz.  the 
faving  the  attainder,  and,  of  courfe,  the  corrup- 
tion of  blood  :  which  nothing  can  rcflore  but  patlia- 
ment,  when  a  pardon  is  not  pleaded  till  after  fentence. 
And  certainly,  upon  all  accounts,  when  a  man  hath 
3   D  obtained 
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Judpircnt.  obtained  a  pardon,  he  is  in  the  right  topleadit  as  foon 
^""^^^"^  as  poliiblc-     Ste  Pardon. 

Praying  the  bentiit  of  clergy  may  alfo  be  ranked  a- 
mong  fhc  motions  in  arreft  of  judgment.  See  Baic/it- 
of  Ciskor. 

U  all  thtfe  rcfources  fail,  the  court  muft;  pronounce 
that  judgment   which   the  law  hath   annexed  to  the 
crime.      Of  thefe  fome  are  capital,  which  extend  to  the 
life  I'f  the  offender,  and  confift  generally  in  b?ii;g  hang- 
ed by   the  neck   till  dead  ;   though    'n    very  atrocious 
crimes  other  circumftances  of  terror,  pain,  or  difgrace, 
are   fuperadded  :   as,  in   tveafons  of  all   kinds,  being 
drawn  or  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  in  high 
trcafon  a.Te<£ting  the  king's  perfon  or  government,  em- 
bowelling   alive,  beheading,  and    quarteiing;  and  in 
murder,    a   public   diffeftion.       And  in    cafe    of  any 
treafon  committed  by  a  female,   the  judgment  is  to  be 
burned  alivt?.     But  the  humanity  of  the  Englifh  nation 
has  authorifed,  by  a  tacit  conftnt,   an    almoll  general 
mitigation  of  fuch  parts  of  thefc  judgments  as  favour 
of  torture  or  cruelty  :  a  fiedge  or- hurdle  being  ufually 
allowed  to  fuc!i  traitors  as  are  condemned  to  be  drawn; 
and  there  being  very  few  inllances  (and  thofe  acciden- 
tal or  by  negligence)  of  any  perfons  being  embowel- 
led  or  burned,  till  previoully  deprived  of  fepfation  by 
flrangling.      Some   punifhments  confiil  in  exile  or  ba- 
rifliment,  by  abjuration  of  the  realm,  or  tranfporta- 
tion  to  the  American  colonies  :  others,  in  lofs   of  li- 
berty, by  perpetual  or  temporary  imprifonment.    Some 
extend  to  confifcation,  by  forfeiture  of  lands,  or  move 
ables,  or  both,  or  of  the  profits  of  lands  for  life  :  others 
induce  a  difability  of  holding  offices  or  employments, 
being  heirs,  executors,  and  the   like.      Some,  though 
rarely,  occafion  a  mutilation  or  difmenibering,  by  cut- 
ting off  the  hand   or  ears  :  others  fix  a  lalting   iligir.a 
on  the  offender,  by  flitting  the  noftrils  or  branding  in 
the  hand  or  face.      Some  are  merely  pecuniary,  by  Ha- 
ted or  difcretionary  fines:   and,  lallly,  there  are  others 
that  confill  ptincipally  in  their  ignominy,  though  molt 
of    them  arc  mixed  with    fome   degree    of  covpoieal 
pain  ;  and  thefe   are  infiifted    chiefly  for  fuch   crimes 
as  either  arife   from  indigence,  or  tender   even  opu- 
lence difgraceful.      Such  as  whipping,  hard  labour  in 
the  houfe  ofcorredllon,  the  pillory,  the  ilocks,  and  the 
ducking-llool. 

Difgulllng  as  this  catalogue  may  feem.  it  will  afford 
pleafure  to  a  Brltidi  reader,  and  do  honour  to  the  Bri 


of  the  court.     Whereas,  where  an  eftahllfhed  penalty  Ju( 
is  annexed    to  crimes,    the    criminal  may  read  their 
certain  confequcnce  in    that  law,   which  ought,  to  be     ' 
the  unvarisd  rule,  as  it   is  the  inflexible  judge,  of  his  *"■ 
aftions. 

Yt'DaMEMT  of 'God.     See  jfjDicwM  Del. 
JUDICATURE,   the  quality.oi  profcliion  of  thofe- 
who  admiru'ller  juilice. 

Judicature-  is  alio  ufed  to  fienify  the  extent  of  the 
jarifdiition    of  the  judge,  .and   the   court    wherein  he; 
lits  to  render  jultice. 

JUDICIA  CENTUMViRALiA,  In  Roman  antiquity,  . 
were  triuls  before  the  Ceriliimviri,  to  whom  the  pralur 
commuted  the  decition  of  certain  matters  of  inferior- 
nature,  iikc  our  jiiilices  of  peace  at  the  quarter  fel- 
fions.  During  the  jiidicia  ceiitumv'irniia,  a  Ipear  was 
ftuck  up  in  the  forum  to  fignify  that  the  court  was  fit- 
ting. 

JUDICIUM  CALUMNi,c,  was  an  adion  brought 
againll  the  plaintiff  for  taUe  accufation.  The  puniih- 
meiit,  upon  convidlion,  was  inujlio  frontis ,  or  branding" 
in  the  forehead.      See  Inusiio. 

Judicium  Dei,  "Jiidgmetit  of  God,  was  a  term  anci. 
ently  applied  to  all  extraordinary  trials  of  fccret  crimes  5 
as  thotc  by  arms,  and  fingle  combat,  and  the  ordeals  j 
or  thofe  by  fire,  or  red  hot  plough-lhares;  by  plung- 
ing the  arm  In  boiling  water,  ur  the  whole  body  in  coll 
water  ;  In  hopes  God  would  work  a  miracle,  rather 
than  luffer  truth  and  innocence  to  perilh.  Si  fiiper  de- 
ftiidire  twit  poffit ,  jadido  Dei,  Jed.  aqua  vtlfei'ro,Jieret  de 
eo  jujlilia. —  riicic  cuiloms  were  a  long  time  kept  up 
even  among  Chviliians  ;  and  they  are  Hill  in  ufe  in  fome 
nations.  See  ijATTtL,  Ordkal,  &c. — Trials  of  this 
fort  were  ufually  held  in  churches  in  prefence  of  the 
bifhops,  prielis,  and  fecular  judges  ;  after  three  days 
failing,  confiffion,^communIon,  and  many  adjurations 
and  ceremonies  dcfcribcd  at  large  by  Du  Cange. 

yuD'.cu'M  Pariuni  denotes  a  trial  by  a  man's  equals,, 
i.  c.  of  peers  by  peers,  and  of  commoueis  by  com- 
moners. In  magna  charta  it  is  more  than  once  infiifed 
on  as  the  piincipal  bulwaik  of  oui  liberties,  but  efpe- 
cially  by  chap.  29.  that  no  freeman  (hall  be  hurt  ia 
eitfier  his  perfon  -.ir  property,  lufi  per  legale  judicium  pa- 
rlum  fiiorum  vel  per  legem  terre.  And  this  was  ever 
elfetmed  in  ail  countries  a  privilege  of  the  highell- 
and  molt  beneficial  nature. 

yuDiciuM  Falfi,  was  an  adllon  which  lay  againfl  the 


tlfh  laws,  to  conipaie  it  with  that  (hocking  apparatus  of    judges  for  corruption,  or  uiijufl  proceedings. 


death  and  torment  to  be  met  with  in  the  criminal  codes 
of  almofl  every  other  nation  in  Europe.  And  it  is 
moreover  one  of  the  glories  of  our  law,  that  the  na- 
ture, though  not  always  the  quantity  or  degree,  of 
punifhment  Is  afcertaincd  for  every  offence  ;  and  that 
it  Is  not  left  In  the  bread  of  any  judge,  nor  even  of  a 
jury,  to  alter  that  judgment  which  the  law  has  be- 
forehand ordained  for  every  fubjedl  alike,  without  re- 
fpeft  of  perfons.  For,  if  judgments  were  to  be  the 
private  opinions  of  the  judge,  men  would  then  be 
flaves  to  their  magiflrates;  and  would  live  in  fociety, 
without  knowing  txaftly  the  conditions  and  obliga- 
tions which  it  lays  them  under  And,  beCdes,  as 
this  prevents  oppreffion  on  the  one  hand;  fo,  on 
the  other,  it  ftlflcs  all  hopes  of  impunity  or  mitiga- 
tion, with  which  an  offender  might  flatter  himfelf  if 
his  punifhment  depended  on  the  humour  or  difcietign 


yuDiciuM  Prievcineiilionis,  was  an  action  brought  a- 
gainlt  the  profe  utor,.  after  the  criminal  was  acquitted 
for  fuppreffing  the  evidence  of,  or  extenuating  his  guilt, 
rather  than  urging  it  home,  and  bringing  it  to  light. 

JUDOIGNE,  a  town  of  the  Auiirian  Netheilandst . 
in  Brabant.  Near  this  town  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
gained  that  fignal  viftory  over  the  French  In  17061, 
called  the  battle  of  Ramillies.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Gete,  13  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Louvain,  and  16  nortk 
of  Namur. 

IVEACH,  the  name  of  two  baronies  of  Ireland,, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  and  province  of  Ultter.  They 
are  dillinguifhed  into  Upper  and  Lower  Iveach,  and  the 
former  is  by  much  the  largeft  barony  in  that  county. 
The  name  of  Iveach,  or  Hy  Vecich,  Is  faid  to  be- 
taken from  Achaius,  in  Irilh  called  Eachach,  grand«. 
father  to   king    Coalbpaig,    as    much  as  to  fay  "  the 

territory 
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ms  teriitory  of  Eachach  ;"  for  fy,  in  the  Irifh  language, 
is  a  common  adjeOTivt,  denoting  not  only  the  heads 
'  '•  and  founders  of  famih'es,  but  alfo  the  territories  po{- 
felfed  by  them.  Iveach  (including  both  baronies)  was 
otherwife  called  the  Ma'^av'sfes  country,  and  in  <iiieen 
Elizabeth's  lime  was  governed  by  Sir  Hugh  Mageiinls, 
elletmed  to  have  beev.  one  of  the  mod  polite  of  all  tlie 
natives  in  thofe  parts.  Through  part  of  this  barony 
runs  a  chain  of  mountains  conliderably  high,  known 
by  the  name  of  Iveach  mountains. 

lUERNUS  (anc.  geog. ),  a  town  in  the  f  lUth-well 
of  Ireland.  Now  Dunleram,  (Camden)  ;  called  Dt'r.e- 
kyiichy  ihe  natives,  fituatcd  on  the  rive:  Maire,  in  the 
province  of  Munller. 

luERNUS,  or  Icrnus  ;  Ptolemy  ;  a  river  in  the  fouth- 
weft  of  Ireland.  Now  called  the  Maire,  or  Kcnmare, 
running  from  ealt  to  well,  in  the  province  of  Munller. 
IV  1:6,  or  Yves  (St),  a  celebrated  bilhop  of  Char- 
tres,  born  in  the  territory  of  Beauvais  in  the  nth 
century.  His  merit  procured  his  elecSion  to  the  fee 
of  Chartres  in  109Z,  or  IC93,  under  the  pontificate 
of  Urban  II.  who  had  dcpjfed  Geoffroy  his  prtdecef- 
for  fur  fundry  accufatlons  againll  him.  Ives  p.irticu- 
larly  fignal'zed  himfclf  by  his  zeal  -againfl  Philip  I. 
ivlio  liad  put  away  his  wife  Bertha  of  Holland,  and 
had  taken  Bertradc  of  Montford,  wife  of  Fouqucs 
count  of  Anjou.  Afterward  he  devoted  himfclf  whol- 
ly to  the  funcligns  of  his  miniilry  ;  made  fcveral  reli- 
gious foundations  ;  and  died  in  i  I  15.  Pope  Pius  V. 
permitted  the  monks  of  the  congregation  of  Luteian 
to  celebrate  the  feftivalof  St  Ives  on  the  20th  of  May. 
We  have  a  colledlion  of  decrees  of  his  compiling,  Ex- 
ceptiones  e^clefiajiicarum  re^ularum,  a  Cbronkon,  and  2  2 
fermons  ;  all  very  valuable  pieces,  which  were  coUefted 
and  publifhed  in  one  volume  folio  in  1C47,  by  John 
Baptift  Souciet,  canon  of  Chartres. 

Ives  (St),afea  port  town  of  Cornwall,  in  England, 
feated  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name  ;  which  being  un- 
fafe,  it  is  chiefly  frequented  by  fifhermen,  for  the  tak- 
ing of  pilchards.  By  this  trade,  however,  and  that  of 
Cornifh  flates,  it  has  thriven  greatly,  and  20  or  30 
fail  of  (hips  belongs  to  its  harbour.  It  is  a  corpora- 
tion, governed  by  a  mayor,  12  capital  and  24.  inferior 
burgeffcs,  with  a  recorder,  town  clerk,  fi:c  and  it  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  Here  is  a  handfome  fpa- 
cious  church,  whicli  is  often  buffeted  by  the  waves  of 
the  fea  ;  but  the  mother  church  is  at  Unilalant  There 
is  a  grariimar-fehool  here,  which  was  founded  by 
Charles  I.  It  has  two  markets  in  the  week,  and  an 
•annual  fair. 

Ives  (St),  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  town  in  Hunting- 
donfhire,  64  miles  from  London.  It  has  a  fine  ilone 
bridiie  over  the  Oufe,  had  in  the  ninth  century  a  mint, 
and  was  noted  for  its  medicinal  waters.  Great  part 
of  it  was  burnt  down  fome  yrars  ago,  but  it  was  re- 
built. Here  is  a  very  good  market  on  Monday  for 
fatted  cattle  brought  from  the  north  ;  and  there  are  two 
fairs  in  the  year.  Here  Oliver  Cromwell  rented  a  farm 
before  he  was  chofcn  a  burgefs  for  Cambridge. 

JUGERUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fquare  of  120 
Roman  feet  ;  its  proportion  to  the  Englifii  acre  being 
as  to.coc  to  r 6.097. 

JUGLANS,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the  monoscia 
cider,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  j  and 
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in  the  natural  method  ranking   under  the  yotli  order,    Juglans. 

Amentacex.      The   male   calyx  is    monophyllous,    and » 

fquamiiorm  ;  the  corolla  divided  into  fix  parts  ;  there 
are  18  lilaments  :  the  femnle  calyx  is  quadiihd,  fupe- 
rior  ;  the  corolla  quadripartite  ;  there  are  two  llyles, 
and  the  fruit  a  pluniB  with  a  farrowed  kernel,  'i'here 
are  five  fpecies,  the  moll  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
regia  or  common  walnut.  This  riles  50  feet  high  or 
more,  with  a  large  upright  ,trunk,  branching  into  a 
ver)-  large  fpreadin,;  head,  with  large  pinnated  Laves, 
of  two  or  three  pair  of  oval,  fmooth,  fomewhat  fer- 
rated  lobts,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  and  monoe- 
cious flowers,  fucceeded  by  clufters  of  large  green 
fruit,  i-.icloling  futro«-ed  nuis  of  different  (hapes  and 
fizes  in  the  varieties,  ripening  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. Other  two  I'pecies,  called  the  nigra  and  allsa,  or 
black  and  white  Virginian  walnut,  are  alfo  cultivated 
in  this  country,  though  they  are  lefs  proper  for  fruit, 
having  very  fmall  kernels. 

Calture.  All  the  forts  are  propagated  by  planting- 
their  nuts,  which  will  grow  in  any  common  foil.  The 
nuts  being  procured  in  the  proper  ieafon,  in  their  ■ 
outer  covers  or  huflcs  if  pofuble,  they  fhouIJ  be  pre- 
ferred in  dry  fan  J  until  February,  and  then  planted. 
After  two  years  growth  in  the  feed  bed,  they  are  to 
be  taken  out,  and  planted  in  the  nurfcry,  where  they 
muft  remain  till  grown  hve  or  fix  feet  high,  when  they 
mull  be  ti-anfplanted  where  they  are  finally  to  remain  ; 
but  if  intended  for  timber  as  well  as  fruit  trees,  they 
ought  to  be  finally  tranfplanted  uhen  they  have  attain- 
ed the  height  of  three  or  four  feet. 

Ufcs.  The  fruit  is  ufed  at  two  different  flages  of 
growth  ;  when  green  to  pickle,  and  when  ripe  to 
eat  raw.  As  a  pickle,  the  nuts  may  be  ufed  when 
about  half  or  three-fourths  grown,  before  the  outer 
coat  orfhell  becomes  hard  ;  fuch  nuts  (hould  be  chofen 
as  are  mod  free  from  fpecks,  and  for  this  purpofe  they 
mud  be  gathered  by  hand.  Walniils  are  ready  for 
pickling  in  July  and  Augud.  They  are  fully  ripe  in 
September  and  October  ;  and  are  then  commonly  beat 
down  with  long  poles,  efpccially  on  large  trees  ;  for 
as  the  walnuts  grow  moftly  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  it  would  be  troublefome  and  tedious  to  ga- 
ther them  by  hand.  As  foon  as  gathered,  lay  them  in 
heaps  a  few  days  to  heat  and  fAc.it,  to  caufe  their 
outer  huflcs,  which  adhere  clofely,  to  feparatc  from  the 
Ihell  of  the  nuts  ;  th-.n  clean  them  irom  the  ru"l)bifh, 
and  depofit  them  in  fome  dry  room  for  ufe,  covering 
them  over  clofe  with  dry  di-aw  half  a  foot  thick,  and 
they  will  keep  three  or  four  months.  They  are  always 
readily  fold  at  market,  efpecially  in  London  ;  where, 
at  their  firll  coming  in,  they  ai-e  fold  with  the  huflw 
on,  by  the  fack  or  bufliel  ;  but  afterwards  are  bought 
clean,  and  fold  both  by  meafure  and  by  the  thoufand. 
The  wood  of  the  walnut-tree  is  alfo  very  valuable  ; 
not  indeed  where  ftrength  is  neceffary,  it  being  of  a 
very  brittle  nature  ;  but  the  cabinet-makers  and  joiners 
efteem  it  highly  for  feveral  forts  of  houfchold  furniture 
and  other  light  vvoi-ks  ;  for  being  beautifully  veined, 
it  takes  a  fine  polifli,  and  the  more  knotty  it  is,  the 
more  it  is  valued  for  particular  purpofes.  Walnut- 
trees  arc  alfo  well  adapted  for  planting  round  the  bor- 
ders of  orchards,  where,  by  their  large  fpreading 
beads,  they  will  alfo  guard  the  lefTer  fruit-trees  from 
3  D  z  boifterous 
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boideroiis  winds.  The  kernels  of  the  nuts  are  fimilar  Ing  the  p]ant  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  then  by  putting 
'n  quality  to  almonds ;  but  are  not  like  them  ufed  In  it  into  a  prcfs.  Thus  is  obtained  a  muddy  and  green 
medicine.  liquor,  which  generally  requires  to  be  clarified,  as  we 

JUGORA,  a  confiderable  province  of  Mufcovy,  fhall  foon  obferve.  The  juices  of  all  plants  are  not 
depending  on  the  government  of  Archangel.  It  has  extiatled  with  equal  eafe.  Some  plants,  even  when 
the  title  of  a  duchy  ;  and  is  inhabited  by  a  kind  of  frefh,  contain  fo  little  juice,  that  water  muft  be  added 
Tartars,  who  are  very  favage,  and  much  of  the  fame  while  they  are  pounded,  otherwife  fcarcely  any  juice 
difpofitlon  with  the  Samoiedes. 

JUGUI^AR,  among  anatomlfts,  is  applied  to  cer- 
tain veins  and  gUnds  of  the  neck.     See  Anatomy. 

JUGULARES,  in  tlie  Linnscan  fyllcm,  is  the  name 
of  an  order  or  divifion  of  fi(h,  the  general  charafter 
of  which  is,  that  they  have  ventral  fins  before  the  pec- 
toral firs.     See  Zoology. 

JUGUM,  an  humiliating  mode  of  pnnlfliment  In- 
flitted  by  the  victorious  Romans  upon  their  vanquidied 
enemies.  It  was  thus :  They  fet  up  two  fpears,  and 
laying  a  third  acrofs,  in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  they 
ordered  thofe  who  had  furrendered  themfelves  to  pafs 
under  this  ignominious  eretllon,  without  arms  or  belts. 
None  fuflcred  the  difgrace  of  paflingyj/ijj/jo  but  fuch 
as  had  been  obliged  to  furrender. 

JUGURTHA,  the  illegitimate  fon  of  Manaftabal 
the  brothei  of  Micipfa.  Micipfa  and  Manaftabal  wers 
the  fons  of  Mdfinifla,  king  of  Numidia.  Micipfa,  who 
had  inherited  his  father's  kingdom,  educated  his  ne- 
phew with  his  two  fons  Adherbal  and  Hiempfal  ;  but 
as  he  faw  that  the  former  was  of  sm  afplriug  difpofi- 
tlon, he  fcnt  him  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  affif- 
tance  of  Scipio,  who  was  befieging  Numantia,  hoping 
to  lofe  a  youth  whofe  ambition  feemed  to  threaten  the 

tranquillity  of  his  children.  His  hopes  were  fruftrated ;  be  ufed  by  which  the  filtration  may  be  facilitated. 
Juguitha  fiiowcd  himfeif  brave  and  adtive,  and  he  en-  Juices  which  are  acid,  and  not  very  mucllaginousj  are 
deared  hinifclf  to  the  Roman  general.  Micipfa  ap-  fpontaneoufly  clarified  by  reft  and  gentle  heat.  The 
pointed  him  fuccefl'or  to  his  kingdom  with  his  two  juices  of  moft  antifcorbutic  plants  abounding  in  faline 
fons,  but  the  kindncfs  of  the  father  proved  fatal  to  the  volatile  principles,  may  be  difpofed  to  filtration  mere- 
thlldren.  Jiigartha  deftroyed  Hiempfal,  and  ftrippcd  ly  by  Immcrfion  in  boiling  water  ;  and  as  they  may  be 
Adhtibal  of  his  pofTeflions,  and  obliged  him  to  lly  to  contained  in  clofed  bottles,  while  they  are  thus  heated 
Rome  for  fafety.  The  Romans  lillened  to  the  well-  in  a  water  bath,  their  faline  volatile  part,  In  which 
grounded  complaints  of  Adhe.-bal  ;  but  Juiiurtha's  their  medicinal  qualities  chiefly  confift,  may  thus  be 
gold  prevailed  among  the  fenators,  and  the  fuppllant  preferved.  Fermentation  is  alfo  an  effeftual  method  of 
monarch,  forfaken  in  his  diftrefs,  periftied  by  the  fnares  clarifying  juices  which  are  fufceptible  of  it  ;  for  all  11- 
of  his  enemy.  Ccecllius  Mttellus  was  at  laft  fent  a-  quors  which  have  fermented,  clarify  fpjntantoufly  af* 
galnft  Jugurtha  ;  and  his  firmnefs  and  fuccefs  foon  re-  ter  fermentation.  But  tills  method  is  not  ufed  to  cla- 
tluced  the  crafty  Numidian,  obliging  him  to  fly  among  rify  juices,  becaufe  many  of  them  are  fufceptible  of  on- 
his  favace  neighbours  for  fupport.  Marius  and  Sylla  ly  an  imperfeft  fermentation,  and  becaufe  the  qualities 
fuccecded  Mettllus,  and  fought  with  equal  fuccefs.  of  moft  of  them  arc  injured  by  that  procefs.  The  me- 
Jugurtha  was  at  laft.  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law  Boc-  thoil  of  clarification  mull  generally  ufed,  and  indifpen- 
chus,  from  whom  he  claimed  afliilance  ;  and  he  was  fabiy  neceffary  for  thofe  juices  which  contain  much 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sylla  106  years  before  the  mucilage,  is  boiling  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  Thi» 
Ghrlftian  era.  He  was  expofed  to  the  view  of  the  matter,  which  has  the  property  of  coagulating  in 
Roman  people,  and  dragged  in  chains  to  adorn  the  boiling  water,  and  of  uniting  with  mucilage,  does  ao- 
triumph  of  Marius.      He  was  afterwards  put  in  a  pri-     cordingl),  when   added  to  the  juice  of  plants,  unite 


would  be  obtained  by  expreflion.  Other  plants  which 
contain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  juice,  furnlfti  by 
exprelfion  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  it,  becaufe  they  con- 
tain alfo  much  mucilage,  which  renders  the  juice  fo 
vlfcid  that  it  cannot  flow.  Water  muft  alfo  be  added 
to  thefe  plants  to  obtain  their  juice.  The  juices  thus 
obtained  from  vegetables  by  a  mechanical  method,  are 
not,  properly  fpeaking,  one  of  their  principles,  but 
rather  a  coUedion  of  all  the  proximate  principles  of 
plants  which  are  foluble  in  water ;  fuch  as  the  fapona- 
ceous  extraftlve  matter,  the  mucilage,  the  odoriferous 
principle,  all  the  faline  and  faccharine  fubftances  ;  all 
which  are  dlffolved  In  the  water  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  plants.  Befides  all  thefe  matters,  the  juice  con- 
tains fome  part  of  the  refinous  fubllance,  and  the  green 
colouring  matter,  which  in  almoft  all  vegetables  is  of 
a  refinous  natiu'e.  Thefe  two  latter  fubftances,  not 
being  foluble  in  water,  are  only  interpoftd  between  the 
parts  of  the  other  principles  which  are  dlflblved  in  the 
juice,  and  confequenily  difturbs  its  tranfparency. 
They  nevsrthelefs  adheie  together  in  a  certain  degree, 
and  fo  rtrongly  in  moft  juices,  that  they  cannot  be  fe- 
paraied  by  filtration  alone.  When  therefore  thefe  juices 
are  to  be   clarified,   fome   previous  preparations   muft 


fon,  where  he  died  fix  days  after  of  hunger. 

IVTCA,  or  YviCA,  the  name  of  an  ifJand  in  the 
Mediterranean.      See  YviCA. 

JUICE,  denotes  the  fap  of  vegetables,  or  the  li- 
quois  of  anlinals.  See  ANAroMY,  Blood,  Plants, 
{JAP,    &c. 

The  juices  of  fcveral  plants  are  cxprefTed  to  obtain 
their  eflintlal  falts,  and  for  feveral  medicinal  purpofes, 
with  intention  either  to  be  ufed  without  further  prepa- 
ration, or  to  be  made  into  fyrups  and  extrafts.     The 


with,  and  coagulate  their  mucilage,  and  feparates  It 
from  the  juice  in  form  of  fcum,  together  with  the 
greatcft  part  of  the  refinous  and  earthy  matters  which 
dlllurb  its  tranfparency.  And  as  any  of  thefe  refin- 
ous matters  which  may  remain  in  the  liquor,  after  this 
boiling  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  are  no  longer  retain- 
ed by  the  mucilage,  they  may  eafily  be  feparaled  by 
fJtration.      See  Filtration. 

The  juices,  efpecially  before  they  are  clarified,  tort- 
tain  almoft  all  the  fame  principles  as   the  plant  itfelf ; 


general  method  of  cxtrading  thefe  juices  is,  by  pound-    becaufe  in  the  operation  by  which  they  are  extrafte4i 
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no  decorapofition  happens,  but  every  thing  remains,  as  parates,  but  dricq   into  an  nnifurm  cake  :  thf  common 

to  its  nature,  in  the  fame   ftate  as  in  the   plant.      The  red  wild  poppy  bleeds  fretly  with  a  milky  juice  ;  and 

principles  contained  in  the  juice  are  only  feparated  from  the  heads  or  capfuks  of  feed  bleed  not  lefs  freely  than 

the  groller  oily,  earthy,    and    refinous   parts,    which  the  reft  of  the  plant,  even  after  the   flower   is  fallen. 


Juire. 
— vr— 


compofe  the  folid  matter  that  remains  undtr  the  prefs. 
Thefe  )uices,  when  well  prepared,  have  therefore  the 
fame  medicinal  qualities  as  the  plants  from  which  they 
are  obtained.  They  mull  evidently  differ  from  each 
other  as  to  the  nature  and  proportions   of  the  princi- 


This  juice,  on  being  received  into  a  fhell  or  other  fmall 
veirel,  fonn  changes  its  white  to  a  deep  yellow  colour, 
and  dries  it  into  a  cake  which  feems  refinous  and  oily, 
but  no  whey  feparates  from  it.  The  tragopogoii,  or 
goat's  beard,  when    wounded,    bleeds    freely  a   milky 


pies  with  which  they  are  impregnated,  as  much  as  the    juice  ;   it    is  at  firft   white,   but   becomes   immediately 
plants  from  which  they  are  txtraclcd  differ  from  each     yellow,   and  then  more  and  more   red,  till  at  length  it 


other  in  thofe  refpefts. 

Mod  vegetable  juices  coagulate  when  they  are  ex- 
pofcd  to  the  air,  whether  they  are  drawn  out  of  the 
plant  by  wound',  or  naturally  run  out  ;  though  what 
is  called  rtahiraHy  running  out,  is  generally  the  etFtft  of 
a  wound  in  the  plant,  from  a  fort  of  canker,  or  fome 
other  internal  caufe.  Different  parts  of  thi  fame  plant 
yield  dlfT-rtnt  juices.  The  fame  veins  In  their  courfe 
through  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  yield  juices  of 
a  different  appearance.  Thus  the  juice  in  the  root  of 
the  cow  parfnep  is  of  a  brimftone  colour ;  but  in  the 
flalk  it  is  white. 

Among  thofe  juices  of  vegetables  which  are  clammy 
and  readily  coagulate,  there  are  fome  which  readily 
break  with  a  whey.  The  great  wild  lettuce,  with  the 
fmell  of  opium,  yields  the  greateft  plenty  of  milky  juice 
of  any  known  Britilh  plant.  When  the  ilalk  is  wound- 
ed «ith  a  knife,  the  juice  flows  readily  out  like  a  thick 
cream,  and  is  white  and  ropy  ;  but  if  thefe  wounds 
are  made  at  the  top  of  the  Italks,  the  juice  that  flows 
out  of  them  is  daflicd  with  a  purple  tinge,  as  if  cream 
had  been  fprinkled  over  it  with  a  Lw  drops  of  red  wine. 
Some  little  time  after  letting  this  out,  it  becomes  much 
more  purple,  and  thickens ;  and  finally,  the  thicker 
part  of  it  feparates,  and  the  thin  whey  fwims  at  top. 
The  whey  or  thin  pait  of  this  feparated  matter  is 
eallly  preffed  out  from  the  curd  by  fqueezlng  between 
the  fingers,  and  the  curd  will  then  remain  white  ;  and 
on  wafhing  with  water,  it  becomes  like  rags.  The 
purple  whey  (for  in  this  is  contained  all  the  colour) 
I'oon  dries  into  a  purple  cake,  and  may  be  crumbled 
between  the'fingers  into  a  powder  of  the  fame  colour. 
The  white  curd  being  dried  and  kept  for  fome  time, 
becomes  hard  and  brittle.  It  breaks  with  a  Ihinin;' 
fuvface  like  tefin,  and  is  inflammable  ;  taking  fire  at  a 
candle,  an)  burning  all  away  with  a  ftrong  flame.  The 


IS  wholly  of  a  dufl<y  red.  It  never  ftparatts,  but 
dries  together  into  one  cake  ;  and  is  oily  and  reiinou?, 
but  of  an  infipid  tafte.  The  great  bindweed  alio  blee-is 
freely  a  white  juice  ;  the-  flowers,  as  well  as  the  ftalk* 
and  leaves,  affording  this  liquor.  It  is  of  a  ffiarp 
tafte  ;  and  as  many  of  the  purging  plants  are  of  thii 
clafs,  i:  would  be  worth  trying  whether  this  milk  is 
not  purgative. 

Thefe  juices,  as  well  as  the  generality  of  others 
which  bleed  from  ^plants,  are  white  like  milk ;  but 
there  are  fome  of  other  colours.  The  juice  of  the 
great  celandine  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour  ;  it  flows 
from  the  plant  of  the  thicknefs  of  cream,  and  foou 
dries  into  a  hard  cake,  without  any  wliry  feparating 
from  it.  Another  yellow  juice  is  yiilded  by  the  feed- 
ven"el3  of  the  yellow  centaury  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  the  feeds  are  full  grown.  This  is  very  clammy  ; 
it  foon  hardens  altogether  into  a  cake  without  any 
whey  feparating  from  it.  It  flicks  to  t!ie  fingers  like 
birdlime,  is  of  the  colour  of  pale  amber,  and  will  ne- 
ver become  harder  than  foft  wa.x  if  dried  in  the  fliarie; 
but  if  Lid  in  the  fun,  it  Immediately  becomes  hard  li.i<.e 
refin.  Thefe  cakes  burn  like  wax,  and  emit  a  very 
pleafant  fmell.  The  great  angelica  alfo  yields  a  yel- 
lowifli  juice  on  being  wounded  ;  and  this  will  not  har- 
den at  all,  but  if  kept  feveral  years  will  ftill  be  fofc 
and  clammy,  drawing  out  into  threads  or  half  melted 
refin. 

Another  kind  of  juices  very  different  fiom  all  thefe, 
are  thofe  of  a  gummy  nature.  Some  of  thefe  remain 
liquid  a  long  time,  and  are  not  to  be  dried  without 
the  afiiftance  of  heat  ;  the  others  very  quickly  harden 
of  themfclves,  and  are  not  inflammable.  The  gum  cf 
the  juice  of  rhubard-leaves  foou  hardens;  and  is  after- 
wards foluble  ill  common  water,  and  fparkles  when  put 
into  the  flame  of  a  candle.      The  chillers  of  the  corn- 


fame   chick   part   being   held  over  a   gentle   heat,  will  mon  honeyfackle  are  full  of  a  liquid  gum.     This  they 

draw  out  into  tough   long   threads,  nicking  like  wax.  frequently  throw  out,    and  it    falls  upon    the   leaves 

The  purple  cake  maie  from  the  whey  is  quite  different  where  it  retains  its  own  form.      The  red  hairs  of  the 

from  thia;  and  when  held  to  a  candle  fcarce  flames  at  ros  foils  are  all  terminated   by  large  bladders  of  a  thin 

all,  but  burns  to  a  black  coal.      The   whole  virtue  of  watery  fluid.      This  is  alfo  a   liquid  gum  ;   it  flicks  to 

the  plant  feems  alfo  to  confift  in  this   ihiri   part  of  its  the  fingers,  draws  out  into  long  threads,-  and  ftands  the 

juice:   for  the  coat,  ulum  or  curd,  though  looking  like  force  of  the  fun  all  day..    In  the  centre  of  each  of  thefn 


wax  or  refin,  has  no  talle  at  all  ;  whereas  the  purple 
cake  niade  from  the  fcrum  is  mtremely  bitter,  and  of 
a  tafte  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  opium. 

Of  the  fame  kind  with  the  wild  lettuce  are  the 
throatwort,  fpurge,  and  many  other  plants.  .  Thefe 
are  ail  replete  with  a  milky  juice  which  feparates  into 
curds  and  whey  like  that  already  defcribed.  But  this, 
though  a  common  law  of  nature,  is  not  unlverfal ;  for 
tlkere  are  many  plants  which  yield  the  like  milky 
juices  without  any  feparation  enfuing  upon  their  ex- 
Iravaliition.     The  white  juice  of  the  fonchus  never  fe- 


dew  drops  there  is  a  fmall  red  bladder,  which  ftandl 
immediately  on  the  fummit  of  the  red  hair,  and  con- 
tains a  purple  juice  which  may  be  fqueezed  out  of  ir, 
Tfie  pinguiciila,  or  butter-wdVt,  has  alfo  a  gummy 
matter  on  its  leaves  in  much  greater  quantity  than  the 
ros  foils. 

Some  plants  yield  juices  which  are  manifeflly  of  an 
oily  nature.  Thefe,  when  rubbed,  are  not  at  all  of  a 
clammy  nature,  but  make  the  fingers  glib  and  filppery, 
and  do  not  all  harden  on  being  expofed  to  the  air. 
If  the  flalk  of  skcampanc  be  wounded,  there  flows 
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out  an  Oily  juice  fvvlmm!ng  upon  a  watery  one.     The  vert  tlicm  by  Ms  carenVs,  and  by  temporal  advantages    Julia 

ftalks  of  the  hemlock  alfo  afford  a    fimilar  oily  liquor  and  mortifications   covered  over  by   artful  pretences :   r 

fwimminrr  upon    the   otter;  and   in   like   manner  the  but  he  forbad    Chrillians  to    plead    before  'courts    of 

white   mullein,  the   berries    of  ivy,  the  bay,  juniper,  juftice,  or  to  enjoy  any  public  employments.     He  even 

dop  berry  tree,  and  the  fruit  of  the  olive,  when  wound-  prohibited  their  teaching  polite  literature;  well  know- 

cd,  (liow  their  oil  floating  on  the  watery  juice.      Some  ing  the   great  advantages  they  drew  from  ptofane  aii- 

of  thefe  oily  juices,  however,  harden   into  a  kind  of  tht.rs  in  their  attacks  upon  Paganlfm  and  irreligion. 

refin.      Our  ivy  yields  fuch   a  juice   very  abundantly  ;  Though  he  on  all  occafions  Ihowed  a  fovereign  con- 

and  the  juice  of  the  fmall  purple  berried  juniper  is  of  tempt  for  the  Chriftian<!,  whom  he  always  called  Gu/i- 

the  fame  kind,  being  hard  and  fat,  and  not  very  gum-  Imiis.    yet  he  was   fenfibie  of  the  advantage  they  ob- 

my.      If  the  bark  of  the  common  ivy  is  wounded  in  tained  by  their  viitue  and  the  purity  of  their  manners; 

March,  there  will  ooze  out  a  tough  and  greafy  matter  and  therefor*:  iaceflantly  propofed  their  example  to  the 

of  a  yellow ilh   colour,  which,  taken    up  between  ,\e  Pagan  priells.     At  latl,   however,  when  he  found  that 

fingers,  feels  not  at  all  fiummy  or  flicking,  but  melts  all  other  methods  failed,  he  gave  public  employments 

in   handling  Into   a    fort  of  oil,  which  in    procefs   cf  to  the  moll  cruel  enemies  of  the  Chililians,  when  the 

time  hardens  and  crufts  upon  the  wounds,   and  looks  cities  in  mod  of  .'he  provinces  were  filled  with  tumults 

like  brown  fu/ar.      It  burns  with  a  lallin?  flame,  and  and  feditions,  and  many  of  them  were  put  to  death: 

fmells  very  llrong.      The  tops  of  the  -wild  lettCice,  and  Though  it  has  been  pleaded  by  Julian's  apologills,  that 

the  leaves  frrowing   near  the  tops,  if  examined  with  a  the  behaviour  of  the  Chriilians  furnilhtd  fuffident  pre- 

magnifying  glafs,   (how  a  great  number  of  fmall  blad-  tence  for   mo!i  of  his   proceedings   againft  them,  and 

ders  or   drops  of  an  oily  juice  of  a  brownifh  colour,  the  animolities  among  themfelves  furnifhed  him  .vith 

hardening  into  a  kind  of  rcfin  ;   they  are  cafily  wiped  the  means  ;  that  they  were  continually  prone  to  fedi- 

off  when   of  any   fize,  and   are    truly  an   oily  juice   a  tion,  and  made  a  merit  of  infultingllie  public  worfhip; 

little  hardened.      It  is  probable  alfo,  that  the  fine  blue  and,  finally,   that  they  made  no  fcruple  of  declaring, 

flour  or  powder,  called  the  A/u/jm,   upon  the  furface  of  that  want  of  numbers  alone  prevented  them  from  enga- 

our  common  plums,  is    no   other  than    fuch   an   oily  ging  in   an  open  rebellion.      Hiftorians  mention,  that 

juice  exfudating  from  their  pores  in  fmall  particles,  and  Julian  attempted  to  prove  the  falfehood  of  our  Lord's 

hardening  into  E  fort  of  refin.  prediction  with   refpect  to   the    temple  of  Jerufalem  ; 

JUJUBES,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name  of  a  and  refolved  to  have  th.it  edifice  rebuilt  by  the  Jews, 

fruit  of  the  pulpy  kind,  produced  on  a  tree  which  Lin-  about  300  years  after  its  deftru6tion   by  Titus:   but 

iixus  makes  a  fpecies  of  rhamnus.      See  Rhamnus.  all  their  endeavours  ferved  only  the  more  perfectly  to 

The  jujubes  have  been  made  a  <Tenernl  ingredient  in  verify  what  had  been  foretold  by  Jefu<  Chrift;  for  the 

peftoral  decodions ;  but  they  are  now  feldom  ufed  on  Jews,  who  had  afiemblcd  from  all  parts  to  Jerufalem, 

thefe  occafion?,  and   are  fcarce  at  all  heard  of  in  pre-  digging  the  foundations,  flames  of  fire  burft  forth  and 

fcription,  or  to  be  met  with  in  our  fliops.  confumed  the  workmen  *.     However,  the  Jews,  who  -See; 

JUL,  or  JoL,  a  Gothic  word  fignifying  a   "  fump-  were   oblUnately   bent   on   accompliihing  that   work , '•i//"dir»i 

tuous  treat  ;"  and  particularly  applied  to  a  religious  made  feveral  attempts  ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  all  who  en- 

feftival  firfl  among  the  heathens  and  afterwards  among  deavoured   to  lay   the   foundations   perilhed  by  thefe 

Chriftians.      By  the  latter  it  was  given  to  Christmas;  flames,  which  at  lall  obliged  them  entirely  to  abandon 

the  work.  Julian  being  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle 
with  the  Perfians,  it  is  faid,  that  he  then  catched  in 
his  hand  fome  of  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his 
wound ;  and  throwing  it  towards  heaven,  cried,  "  Thou 
Galilean  haft  conquered."  But  not*  ithftrmding;  this 
popular  report,  Theodoret  relates,  that  Julian  difco- 
vered  a  difterent  difpofition;  and  employed  his  lalt  mo- 


•which  is  ftill  known  under  the  nrme  oi  Iiil,  or  Taol, 
ju  Denmark,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Sweden;  nay,  even 
in  the  north  of  Britain,  and  whence  the  month  of  Ja- 
iiuarius  by  the  Saxons  was  Ityled  dull,  i.  e.  "  the  Fef- 
tival."  As  this  feaft  had  originally  been  dedicated  by 
our  heathen  ancellors  to  the  fun,  their  fupreme  deity  ; 
fo  the  Chriftians,  for  the  purpofe  of  engaging  the  minds 


of  their   Ethnic  (gentile)  brethren,  ordered  it   fliould     ments   in  converfing  with    Maximus  the  philofophcr. 


be  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  Chrift  :  and 
thus  it  has  been  through  ages  a  feaft  of  joy  and  en- 
tertainment. We  are  indebted  to  Procopius  for  the 
firft  account  of  this  feaft. 

JULEP,  in  pharmacy,  a  medicine  compofed  of 
fome  proper  liquor  and  a  fyrup  or  fugar,  of  extempo- 
raneous preparation,  without  decoftion.  See  Phar- 
macy. 

JULIAN,  the  famous  Roman  emperor,  flyled  ihs 
Apojiate,  becaufe    he  profcffed  the    Chriftian    religion 


on  the  dignity  of  the  foul.  He  died  the  following 
night,  aged  32.  For  a  particular  account  of  his  reign 
and  exploits,  fee  (Hiflory  oj )  Con'Stantinople,  n''  7. 

33—66  . 

No  prince  was  f  vcr  more  diflr'erently  reprefented  by 
different  author's;  on  wliich  account  it  is  dlfiicult  to 
form  a  true  judgment  of  his  real  charafter.  It  muft, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  he  was  learned,  li- 
beral, temperate,  br.lve,  vigilant,  and  a  lover  of  ju- 
ftice :   but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had   apoftatifed  to 


before  he  afctnded  the  throne,  but  afterwards  openly  Taganifm  ;  was  an  enemy  to  the  Chriftian  religion  ; 
embraced  Paganifm,  and  endeavoured  to  abolifh  Chri-  and  wa;,  in  fait,  a  perfecutor,  though  not  of  the  moft: 
ftianity.      He  made  no  ufc  of  violence,  however,  for 


this  purpofe  ;  for  he  knew  that  violent  meafurcs  had 
always  rendered  it  more  flourifhing  :  he  therefore  be- 
haved will:  a  politic  mildnel'^  to  the  Chriftians;  recall- 
ed all  who  had  been  banffhed  on  account  of  religion 
liiander  the  reign  of  Conftantjus  ;  and  undertook  topcr- 


fanguinary  clafs.  We  have  feveral  of  his  difcourfea  or 
orations;  fome  of  his  letters;  a  treatife  intitled  M'l- 
yt/'Ofon,  which  is  a  fatire  on  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
tiocti  ;  and  fome  other  pieces,  all  written  in  an  ele- 
gant ttyle.  They  were  publiflied  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin by  father  Petau  in  1630  its  quaito;  and  of  which 

Span- 


ffpanheimius  gave  a  fine  edition  in  folio  in  1696.  His 
Hiiilt  famous  work  was  that  compofed  againil  the 
Chriitians,  of  which  there  are  fome  fragmeuts  in  Cy- 
ril's refutation  of  it. 

%':t--:K  Period,  in  chronology,  a  period  fo  called,  as 
being  adapted  to  the  Julian  year. 

It  is  made  to  commence  before  the  cteation  of  the 
world.       Its    principal    advantage  lies  here,  that  the 
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1  JUL 

JULIUS  CiCSAR.     See  Caesar. 

Jutius  II.  (Julian  de  la  Rovere),  pope,  remarkable 
for  his  warlike  difpofition,  and  his  political  negocia- 
tions :  by  the  latter,  he  engaged  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe  to  league  with  him  againlt  the  republic 
of  \'enice,  called  the  letigue  nf  Camln-ay,  fignified  in 
1508.  The  Venetians  having  purchafcd  peace  by  the 
celTion  of  part   of  Romani.i,  Julius  turned   his   arms 


fame  years  of  the  cychs  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  indie-  againil  Louis  XII.  king  of  France,  and   appi-ared   iu 

lion,  of  which  three  cycles  it  was  made  to  confill  by  perfon,  armed  cap  a-pee,   at   the   fitge  of  Mirandola; 

Ji  fcph  Scaliger  in  1580,  belonging  to  any  year  of  this  which  place  he  took  by  affault  in  151  i.    But  proceed- 

ptriod,  will  never  fsll  together  again  till  after  the  ex-  ing  to  excommunicate  Louis,  the  king  wifely  turned 

piration  of  7980  years.     There  is  taken  for  the   firll  his  own   weapons   againft  him,  by   calling   a  general 

year  of  this  peiiod   that  which  hath  the  firft  of  the  council  at  Pifa  :  at  which  the  pope  refufing  to  appear, 

<.)clc  of  the  fun,  the  firil  of  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  was  declared  to  be  fufpended  from  the   holy  fee  ;  ard 

and  the   firll  of  the   indiaion  cycle,  aud  fo  reckon-  Louis,   in  his  turn,  excommunicated   the  pope,  who 

i„g  on.  dicH  foon  after  in  1512.    He  built  the  famous  church  of 

The  firft  year  of  the  ChriRian  era  is  always,  in  our  St  Peter  at  Rome,  and  was  a  patron  of  the  polite  arts, 
fyllems   of   chronoljgy,    the    47 14'^    ^^    ''^^   Julian         juLivi    Ficiis   (anc.  geog.),    a    town  of  the    Ne- 

p^rJDQ.  metes    in   Gallia  Belgica  ;   fituattd  between   the  Tres 

To  find  what   year  of  the   Julian  period  any  given  Tabernae    and    Noviomagus.      Now     Gfrnicrjheim,    a 

year  of  Chrift  aniwcrs  to  :   To  the  given  year  of  Chrill  town  of  the  Lower  Palatinate,  on  the  well  fide  of  the 

add  4713,  becsufe  fo  many  years  of  the  Julian  period  R.hine.      E.  Long.  8.  ij^Lat.  49.  12 


■wtie  expired  A.  D.  I;  and  th«  fum  gives  the  year  of 
the  Julian  period  fought. 

On  the  contrary,  having  the  year  of  the  Julian  pe- 
riod gi»^n,  to  find  what  year  of  Clirift  anfwers  thereto  : 
From  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  given  fubtracl 
4713,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  fought. 


Julius  Pollux.      See  Pollux. 

lULUS,  a  fon  of  Afcanius,  born  in  Lavinium.      In  ■ 
the  fucceffion  to  the  kingdom  of  Alba,  jl:^neas  Sylvius, 
the  fon.  of  .^neas  and  Lavinia,  was  preferred  to  him. 
Hew?!,  however,  made  chief  prieft. 

luLus,  in   zoology;  agenus  of  infefls  of  the  01- 


JuLi AN  (St),  a  harbour  on  the  fouth  of  Patagonia,  der    aptera.       The  feet    are    very   numerous,    bein£_ 

in  South  America,  where  (hips  ufuiUy  touch  that  are  on  each  fide   twice  as  many  as  the  fegments  of  the 

bound  to  the  fouth  fcas.      S.  Lat.  48.  15.  body;   the  antennx   are   moniliform  ;    there   are   two 

JULIERS,  a  duchy  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  in  articulated  palpi  ;  and  the  body  ij  of  a  femicylindrical 

Germany,  feated  between  the  rivers  Maefe  and  Rhine,  form.      !.  The  terreftris  is  a  fmall   fpecies,  having  on 

and  bounded  by  Piufiian  Guelderlaiid  on   the  north,  each  fide  100  very  fliott  clofely  fet  feet.     The  body  is 

by  the  electorate  of  Triers  on   the  fouth,  by  the  clec-  cylindrically  round,  confilling  of  fifty  fegments,  each 

torate  of  Cologne    on   the  eaft,  and  by   the  Nether-  of  which  gives  rife   to  two   pair  of  feet  ;   by  which 

lands  on  the  well.     It  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  30  means  the  feet  (land  two  and  two  by   the  fide  of  each 

broad  ;   and  is  a  very  plentifd  country,  abounding  in  other,  fo  that  between  evei-y  two  there  is  a  little  more 

cattle,  corn,  and  fine   meadows,  and  is  well   fupplied  fpace.      Its  colour  is  blackifh,  and  the   animal  is  very 

with  wood  ;  but  it  is  mofl  remarkable  for  a  fine  breed  fmooth.      It   is  met  with    under    Hones,     and    in  the 

of  horfes,  and  woad  for  dying,  which  is  gathered  here  earth.      2.  The  fabulofus  is  of  an  adien  colour,  fmooth, 

in  abundance.     The  chief  towns   are  Juliers,   Aix-la-  and  fometimes  has  two  longitudinal  bands  of  a  dun- 

Chapelle.     Durcn,     Munfter-Eiftl,     Bedbur,     VVefin-  colour  upon    its  back.      The   body   is    compofed   of 

burgh,  and  Lalleren.      It  is  fubjift  to  the  eleftor  Pa-  about  fixty   fegments,  which  appear  double  ;  one  part 

latine,  with  the  confent  of  the  kings   of  Piuffia  and  of  the  fegment  being  quite  fmooth,  the  other  charged 

Poland.  with  longitudinal  llria:  very  clofe-fet  together,  which 

Ji'LiERS,  a  city,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Juliers  in  caufes  the  cylindric  body  of  the  infctl  to  appear  inter- 
Weflphalia;  fome  think  this  city  was  founded  by  Ju-  fcfted  alternately  with  fmooth  and  (Iriated  fegments. 
lius  Casfar  or  Julia  Agrippina  ;  but  this  is  much  que-  Each  fegment  gives  rife  to  two  pair  of  feet,  which 
ftioncd  by  ethers,  btcaufe  it  is  not  mentioneJ  bciore  makes  240,  or  120  feet  on  each  fide,  'i'hcfe  feet  arc 
Antoninus's  Itinerary  and  Theodofuis's  Tables.  The  ficnder,  (hort,  and  white.  The  antenna  are  very  (hurt, 
town  is  fmall  but  well  fortified,  and  neatly  built  ;  the  and  confift  of  five  rings.  The  infefl,  when  touched, 
Loufes  are  of  brick,  and  the  llreets  broad  and  regular,  rolls  Itfclf  up  into  a  fpira!  ;  fo  that  its  feet  are  inwards, 
The  citadel  is  large  and  very  ftrong,  containing  a  but  yet  turned  towaids  the  ground.  It  is  found  to- 
palace  of  the  ancient  dukes,  and  a  fpacious  piazza,  gether  with  the  preceding  one,  to  which  it  bears  a  re- 
in the  fuburbs  there  is  a  monal!ery  of  Caithufians,  femblance,  though  it  is  much  larger.  Theie  are  10 
nobly  endowed  by  feveral  dukes  of  Juliers.      The  town  other  fpecics. 

19  but  poorly  inhabited,  though  they  have  a  fine  wool-  JULY,   the  feventh  month   of  the  year;    during 

len  manufaftory  in  this  country,  and  likewife  another  which  the  fun   enters  the  fign  Leo.     The  word  is  de- 

cf  linen.      It  was  taken  by  prince  Maurice  of  Naffau  rived  from  the  Latin  Julius,  the  furname  of  C.  C:efar 

in  1610,  and  by  th;  Spaniards  in  1622.      It  is  feattd  the  diftator,  who  was  born  in  it.      Mark  Antony  firll 

«n  the  river  Roer,   n  E    Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat,  50.55.  gave  this  month  the  mmt  July,  which  before  was  call- 

JULIO  ROMAHo.     See  RoMASo.  ed  .^t.i;j//7/w,  as  being  the  fifth  mouth  of  the  year  in 
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ihe  old  RorriBn  kalendar  eflabliflied  by  Romulus,  which  the  Maefe,  where  they  lometimcs  arrive  at  the  height 

began  in  the  month  of  March.     For  tlie  fame  reaion,  of  fuur  feet  and  upwards. 
Augiift  was  called  Sextll'u ;  and  September,  October,         A  fpecles   of  ru(h  termed  jiricus  odoralus,  "  fweet  J""''" 

Nivcmber,  and  December,  (llll  retain  the  name  of  their  rufh,  er  camel's   hay,"  is  foaKtimes   brought  to   us  """^ 

•tiril  lank.  from  Turkey  and  Arabia,  tied  up  in   bundles  pbout  a 

•^iit  fequhur,  tnitr.ero  lurla  not  al  a  fun.      Ovm.  Fad.  foot  long.      The  ftajk,  in  (hape  and  colour,  fomewhat 

On   the  19th   day  of  this  month  the  dog-days  are  refemblts  a  barlcy-ilraw ;  it    is  full  of  fungous  pith 

■commonly    fuppofed  to   begin;   when,   according    to  like  that  of  oui  common   ruflies :   the    leaves   are   like 

Hippocrates  and  Pliny,  the  fea  boils,  wine  turns  four,  thofe  of  wheat,   and   furround   the   ftalk   with  feverol 

Jogs  go  mad,  the  bile  is  increakd  and  iriilated,  and  coats,  as  in  the  reed.     The  flowers  are  of  a  carnation 

"■       '  '  '"  colour,    ilriped    with    a   lighter    purple.      The   whole 


■  all  animals  decline  and  languid] 
•    Jcii-Flo'-r.-ers.     See  DiANTHUS. 

JUMIliGE,  a  town  of  Normanly  in  France,  and 
in  the  territory  of  Caux,  with  a  celebrated  Benedic- 
tine abbey.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seine,  iu  E. 
Lonj.  o  55.  N.  Lat.  49.  25. 

TUNCI  LAPiDEi,  in  natural  hillory,  the  name  given 
by  authors  to  a  fp-cies  of  folTile  coral,  of  the  tubula- 
Tia  kind,  and  compoi'td  of  a  congeiiesnf  fmall  tubults, 
which  aie  ufully  round  and  itriated  within.  See 
HateCC. 

JUNCTtJRE,  any  joint  or  cluimg  of  two  bodies. 
See  Joint. 

Juncture,  in  r  ratory,  is  a  part  of  compofition,  par- 
ticularly recommended  by  Quiniilian  and  denotes 
fuch  an  attention  to  the  nature  of  tiie  voacIs,  confo- 
iianls,  and  fyllables,  in  the  conncttion  of  words,  with 
legard  to  their  fonnd,  as  will  tender  the  pronunciauon 
■Hioft  eafy  and  pleafant,  and  bell  promote  thtr  harmony 
of  the  fenttnce.  Thus  the  coaliucn  of  two  vowels, 
occafionlng  an  hollow  and  obfcure  found,  and  like- 
v'ife  of  fome  confonants,  rendering  it  hailh  and  rough, 
(hould  be  avoided  :  nor  (hould  the  fime  I'yllablc  be 
repeated  at  the  beginning  and  end  uf  words,  becaufe 
the  foimd  becomes  heieby  har{h  and  unpleafant. 
The  following  verfe  in  Virgil's  iEneid  is  an  example  of 
junilure. 

Anna  virumqne  cano,  Troja  qui  {rimus  ah  oris. 

JUNCUS,  the  RUSH,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and'in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
5th  order,  TripeLiloidae.  The  calyx  is  hexaphyllous  ; 
there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  capfule  is  unilocular.      There 


•  See  Ri'Jh. 


re 
plant,  when  in  perfeiElion,  has  a  hot,  bitterifli,  not 
unpleafant,  aromatic  tafte,  and  a  very  fragrant  fmell : 
by  long  keeping  it  lofes  greatly  its  aromatic  fla- 
vour. Dillilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  an  effential  oil.  It  was  formerly  of- 
ten ufcd  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic,  and  in  obllruc- 
tions  of  the  vifccra,  &c.  but  is  very  little  employed  at 
piefcnt. 

JUNE,  the  fixth  month  of  the  year,  during  which 
the  fun  enters  the  (ign  of  Cancer.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Latin  jfutiius,  which  fome  derive  .;  'Junrjiic, 
Ovid,  in  the  6th  of  his  Fujli,  makes  the  goddels  fay, 

'Junius  ,)  tiojiro  nomine  nonien  halct. 
Others  rather  derive  it  ajuniorilus,  this  being  for  young 
people  as  the  month  ot  May  was  for  old  ones. 

■  jfunius  ejl  juvenunti  qui  Juit  iintijlnum. 
In  this  month  is  tlie  funmier  lolitice. 

jUNGERMANNIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
natuial  order  of  algae,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia 
clafs  of  plants.  I'he  male  flower  is  pedunculated,  and 
naked  ;  the  anthera  quadrivalvcd  :  the  female  flower 
is  feinie,  naked,  with  roundifli  feeds.  There  are  29 
fpecies,  all  natives  of  Britain,  growing  in  woods,  flrady 
places,  by  the  fides  of  ditches,  &c.  Many  of  them  are 
beautiful  ohjciU  foi  the  microfcope. 

JUNG  1  A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polygamia 
fcgregats  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  the  common  receptacle  is  ciiafly  ;  the  peiian- 
thium  three  flowered  ;  the  florets  tubular,  two-lipped  ; 
the  exterior  lipligulate  ;  the  interior  one  bipartite. 

JUMIPERUS,  the- JUNIPER  tree:  A  genus  of 
the  moiiodelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  moneecia  clafs 
are  many  fpecies  which  ate  univerfally  known,  be-  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
ing  very  troublefome  weeds,  and  difEcult  to  be  eradi-  the  51ft  order,  Cumfcra.  The  male  amentum  is  w  ca- 
cated.  The  pith  of  two  kinds,  called  the  conglomera-  lyx  of  fcales  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  three  flamina  :  the 
tus  and  ejuj'us,  or  round-headed  and  foft  ruihes,  are  female  calyx  tripartite  ;  there  are  three  pet.ds  ;  and  ag 
ufcd  for  wicks  to  lamps  and  rufh-lights*.     The  cong/o-     many  flyles  ;   the   berry  is  trifpermous,  and  equal  by 


mrratus,  and  acuhs  or  mavine  rufli,  are  planted  with 
great  care  on  the  banks  of  the  fea  in  Holland,  in  order 
to  prevent  tlie  water  from  wafliing  away  the  earth  ; 
which  would  othcrwife  be  removed  every  tide,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  roots  of  thofe  ruihes,    which   fallen 


means  of  three  tubercles  of  the  indurated  calyx  adhe- 
ring to  it. 

Species.  I.  The  communis,  or  common  juniper, 
grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Biitain  upon  dry 
barren  commons,  wheieit  feldom  rifes  above  the  height 


very  deep  in  the  ground,  and  mat  themfelves  near  of  a  low  flirul).  Mr  Evelyn  alfures  us,  that  "  the 
the  furface  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  earth  juniper,  though  naturally  of  the  growth  of  England,  is 
clofely  together.     Therefore,  whenever  the  inhabitants     very  little  known  in  many  parts  of  the  country  :  for  it 


peiceive  that  the  roots  of  thefe  ruflies  are  dellroycd, 
they  are  very  alTiduous  in  repairing  them.  In  the 
fummer  time  when  the  ruflies  are  fully  grown,  they 
are  cut  and  tied  up  in  bundles,  which  are  dried,  and 
afterwards  carried  into  the  larger  towns  and  cities, 
■where  they  are  wrought  into  bailvets,  and  feveral  other 


grows  naturally  only  in  dry,  chalky,  or  fandy  land ;  aiiu, 
where  the  foil  is  oppofite  to  this,  the  plant  is  rarely 
found.  Thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  fee  it  in  its  wild 
ftate,  on  fandy  ban  en  commons,  &c.  will  have  httle 
inducement  to  plant  it  ;  as  there  they  will  lee  it  pro- 
cumbent, feldom  fliowing  a  tendency  to  afpire  :   but 


ufeful  things,  which  are  frequently  fcnt  into  England,     when  planted  iu  a  uood  foil,  it  will  life  to  the  height 
Tbefe  forts  do  not  grow  fo  llrong  in  this  country  as  on     of  15  or  J  6  feet,  and  produce  numerous  biaaches  from 
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peru«.  the  bottom  to  the  top,  forming  a  well-looking  budiy 
plant.     Thefe  branches  are  exceeding  tough,  and  co- 
vered with  a  fmoolh  bark  of  a  reddifh  colour,  having 
a  tinge  of  purple.     The  leaves  are  narrow  and  (harp- 
jointed,  growing   by  threes  on  the   branches  :   their 
upper  furface  has  a  greyllh   flreak  down  the  middle  ; 
but  their  under  fuiface  is  of  a   fine  green  colour,  and 
they  garnifh  the  flirub   in  great  plenty.     The  flowers 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour.     They  are  fuc- 
ceeded   by  the  berries,  which  are  of  a  bluifh   colour 
when  ripe."      Of  this  fpecies  there  is  a  variety  called 
Stuedi/h  juniper,  which  grows  10  or  12  feet  high,  very 
branchy  the  whole  length,  with  the  branches  growing 
more    ereft,  and    leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,   like  the 
former.     But  Mr  Miller  affirms  the  Swedilh  juniper 
to  be  a  dillindl  fpecies.     A  proftrate  and  very  dwarfilh 
variety  is  mentioned  by  MrLightfoot,  under  the  name 
oi  dwarf  Alpine  juniper.      It  is  frequently  found  in  the 
mountains  in    the   Highlands  of  Scotland,    and    has 
broader  and  thicket  leaves  than  the  former  ;  the  ber- 
ries are  alfo  larger,  or  more  oval  than  fpherical.   2.  The 
cxycednis,   or  Spanifh  juniper,  rifes  from  10  to  15  feet 
liigh,  clofely  branched   from   bottom  to  top  ;  having 
fhort,  awl-(haped,  fpveading  leaves  by  threes,  and  fmall 
dioecious    flowers,   fucceeded   by   large    reddifh-brovvn 
berries.      3.  The.  tkurijlra,   or  blue-berried  Spanifti  ju- 
niper, grows  20  feet  high   or   more,  branching  in  a 
•conic  form,  with  acute  imbricated  leaves  growing  by 
fours,  and  fm^l  dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  large 
blue  flowers.      4.   The  Virginiana,  or  Virginia  cedar, 
grows  30  or  40  feet  high,  branching  from  bottom  to 
top  in  a  conic  manner,  fmall  leaves  by  threes  adhering 
at  their  bafe  ;  the  younger  ones   imbricated,  and  the 
old  ones  fpreading  ;  with   dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded 
by  fmall  blue  berries.     5.  Tiie  I.ycij,  Lycian   cedar, 
or  olibanum  tree,  grows  20  feet  high,  branching  erecl; 
garniflied  with  fmall  cbtufe  oval  leaves,  every- where 
imbricated  ;  having    dioecious    flowers,    fucceeded  by 
large  oval  brown  berries.     It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and 
Italy.     6.  The  Phxracia,  or  Phenician  cedar,  grows 
about  20  feet  high,  branching  pyramidally  ;  adorned 
with  ternate   and  imbricated  obtufe  leaves  ;  and  dioe- 
cious flowers,  fucceeded  by  fmall  yellowifh  berries.   It 
is  a  native  of  Portugal.      7.  The  Bennudiaiia,   or  Ber- 
mudian  cedar,  grows   20  or  30  feet  high,  has  fmall 
acute   leaves  by   threes   below,  the   upper  ones   awl- 
Hiaped,  acute,  and  decurrent,  by  pairs  or  fours,  fpread- 
ing outward,  and  dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  pur- 
plifli  berries.     It   is  a   native  of  Bermudas.     8.  The 
Salina,  or  favin  tiee  ;  of  which  there  are  the  follow- 
ing varieties,  viz.  fpreading,  upright,  and  vaiiegated 
favin.     The  firft  grows  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 
horizontal   and   very  fpreading  branches  ;   with   fliort, 
pointed,  decurrent,  etefl,  oppofite   leaves ;  and   dioe- 
cious  flowers,  fucceeded  by    blulfh  berries,    but  very 
rarely  producing  either  flowers  or  fruit.     The  fecond 
grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  upright  branches, 
dark-grccn  leaves  like  the  former,  and  dia:cious  flowers, 
fucceeded  by    plenty   of  berries.      The   third   has  the 
ends  of  many  of  the  (lioots  and  young  branches  varie- 
gated with  white,  and  the  leaves  finely  llripcd  ;  fo  that 
it  makes  a  beautiful  appearance.     There  are  two  other 
fpecies;  the  Barbadevjis,  with  leaves  all  imbricated  four- 
ways,  the  younger  ones  ovate,  the  elder  acute  ;  and 
the  Clinenfu,  with  leaves  decurrent  irabricale-expand- 
VoL.lX.  Partll. 


ing  crowded,  the   ftcm-leaves  threefold,  the  branch-    Juniperut. 
leaves  fourfold.  • 

Cv.hure.  The  propagation  of  all  the  junipers  Is  by 
feed,  and  of  the  favins  by  layers  and  cuttings  ;  but 
thefe  laft  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  the  berries,  if  they 
can  be  procured.  They  may  all  be  fowed  in  beds  of 
common  light  earth  ;  except  the  cedar  of  Bermudas, 
which  mull  be  fowed  in  pots,  to  have  flielter  in  win- 
ter. When  the  hardy  kinds  have  had  two  or  three 
years  growth  in  the  feed- bed,  they  may  be  planted  out 
in  autumn  or  in  fpring,  in  nurfery-rows  two  feet  afun- 
der,  there  to  remain  till  of  due  fize  for  final  tranfplan- 
tation  into  the  flirubbery.  The  Bermudas  cedar  muft 
be  flielteied  under  a  frame  for  the  firll  year  or  two  ; 
when  they  mud  be  fcparated  into  fmall  pots,  to  be 
(heltered  alfo  in  winter  for  three  or  four  years,  till  they 
have  acquired  fome  fize  and  ftrength  ;  then  turned  out 
into  pots  in  the  full  ground,  where  they  are  to  remain 
in  a  warm  fituation  ;  though  a  Ihelter  of  mats  for  the 
firft  winter  or  two  during  hard  frofts  will  be  of  great 
fervice.  The  feafon  for  tranfplanting  all  the  forts  is 
cither  in  autumn,  October,  or  November,  or  in  March, 
and  early  in  April. 

UJes,  &c.  Juniper-berries  have  a  ftrong,  not  difa- 
greeable  fmell ;  and  a  warm,  pungent,  fweet  tafte  ; 
which,  if  they  are  long  chewed,  or  previoufly  well 
bruifed,  Is  followed  by  a  bitterifli  one.  The  pungency 
feems  to  refide  in  the  bark  ;  the  fweet  in  the  juice  ; 
the  aromatic  flavour  in  oily  veficles  fpread  through  the 
fubftance  of  the  pulp,  and  diftinguilliable  even  by  the 
eye  ;  and  the  bitter  in  the  feeds.  The  frefli  berries 
yield,^  on  expreffion,  a  rich,  fweet,  honey- like  aroma- 
tic juice;  if  previoufly  pounded  fo  as  to  break  the 
feeds,  the  juice  proves  tart  and  bitter. — Thefe  berries 
are  ufeful  carminatives  and  ftomachics  :  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  a  fpirltuous  water  and  eflential  oil  are  prepared 
from  them,  and  they  are  alfo  ingredients  in  various 
medicines.  The  liquor  remaining  after  the  diftlllation 
of  the  oil  pafled  through  a  ftrainer,  and  gently  exhaled 
to  the  confiftence  of  a  rob,  proves  likewife  a  medicine 
of  great  utility,  and  in  many  cafes  is  perhaps  prefe- 
rable to  the  oil  or  the  berry  itfelf.  Hofli"man  is  exprtfsly 
of  this  opinion,  and  recommends  the  rob  of  juniper  in 
debility  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ;  and  fays  it  is 
particularly  ferviceable  to  old  people  who  are  fubjed  to 
thefe  dlforders,  or  labour  under  a  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  the  urinary  fecrction.  This  rob  Is  of  a  dark 
brownllh-yellow  colour,  a  balfamic  fweet  tafte,  with  a 
little  of  the  bitter,  more  or  lefs  according  as  the  feeds 
in  the  berry  have  been  more  or  lefs  bruifed.  But  per- 
haps one  of  the  beft  forms  under  which  they  can  be 
ufcd  Is  that  of  a  fimple  watery  Infufion.  This,  either 
by  itfelf  or  with  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of 
gin,  is  a  very  ufeful  drink  for  hydropic  patients.  An 
infufion  of  the  tops  has  alfo  been  advantageoufly  em- 
ployed In  the  fame  manner.  The  Swedes  prepare  an 
extraA  from  the  berries,  probably  of  the  nature  of  the 
rob  above  mentioned,  which  forac  eat  for  breakfaft.  In 
Germany  the  berries  are  bruifed  and  put  into  the  fauce 
made  ufe  of  for  a  wild  boar  ;  and  are  frequently  alfo 
eaten  with  other  pork,  to  give  it  a  wild-boar  flavour. 
In  Carniola,  and  fome  other  diftrifts,  the  Inhabitanta 
make  a  kind  of  wine  of  them  fteeped  in  water  ;  but 
It  is  difficult  to  prevent  this  liquor  from  growing  four. 
The  Laplanders,  as  we  are  told  by  Linnxus,  drink 
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infiinons  of  the  junfpcr  berries  as  we  do  tea  and  cotFce.  fo  pafPionately  fond  of  the  (liuly  of  the  northern  Ian- 

Thrufhes  and  grous  feed  on  the  berries,  and   diffemi-  gua'^cs,  that,  being  informed  there  were  fome  villages 

nate  the  feed  in  their  dung.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  in  Friefland  where  the  ancient  language  of  the  Saxons 

berries  of  the  juniper  are  two  years  in  ripening.  They  was  prcferved,  he  went   and   lived   two  years  in  that 

fometinies  appear  iii  an  uncommon  form  ;  the  leaves  of  country.   He  returned  to  England  in  1675  ;  and  after 

the  cup  a;row  double  the  ufual  fize,  approaching^,  but  fpending  a  year  at  Oxford,   retired  toWindfor,  in  or- 

not  cloiing  ;  and  the  three  petals  fit  exactly  clofc,  fo  der  to  vifit  Voflius,  at  whofe   houfe  he  died  in   '677. 

as  to  keep  the  air  from  the  tipultB  juniperl  which  inhabit  The  iiniverfity  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  bequeathed  his 

thcrti. — 'File  whole  plant  has  a   Ilrong  aromatic  fmell.  manufcripts,  erefted  a  very  handfome  monument  to  his 

The  wood  when  burnt  emits  a  fragr.int  odour  like  in-  memory.      He  wrote,    i.  De  P'iciura  Veterum,  which  is 

cenfe.      It   is  of  a  reddifii  colour,   very  hard  and  du-  admired  by  all  the  learned  ;  the  beft  edition  of  it  is  tfiat 

rable  ;   and  when   large  enough,  is  ufed  in  marquetry  of  Rotterdam  in  1694.      He  pubhflied  the  fame  work 

and    veneering,    and    in    making  cups,  cabinets,   &c.  at  London  in  Englilh.      2.   An  explication  of  the  old 

Graf^    will   not   grow  beneath  juniper,  but  this  tree  Gotliic  manufcript,  'called  the  Silver  one,  becaufe  the 

ilfelf  is  faid  to  he  deftroyed  by  the  meadow  oat.      The  four  Gofpels  are  there  written  in  filver  Gothic  letters  ; 

oil  of  juniper  mixed  with  that  of  nuts  makes  an  excel-  this  was    publiihed  with  notes  by  Thomas  Marefchal, 

lent  varnifli  for   piflures,   woodwork,   and   preferring  or   Marflul.      3.   A   laree   Conmentaryon    the  Har- 

tron    from  rufting.     The  refin  powdered  and   rubbed  mony  of  the  four  Gofpels  by  Tatian,   which  is  flill  ia 

'"'"'"'  '         lich 

ub- 
Edward 

._.iger  than  any  other,  infomuch  that  live  embers  are  Lee. 

fiid  to  have  been  found  in  the  afhes  after  being  a  year  JCINK,  In  fea-language,  a  name  glvtn  to  any  rjin- 

covered. — For  the   properties  of   fome   other   fp^cles,  nants  or  pieces  of  old  cable,   whic'i  is  ulually  cut  into 

fee    the    article;!    Sanda^ach    (Gum),    and    Oliba-  fmall  portions,  for  the  pupofe  of  making  points,  matts, 

Ni'M.  galkets,   fciinit,   &c. 

JUNIUS  (Adiian),  one  of  the  mod  icarned  men  JUNO,  in  pagan  worfhip,  was  the  fifler  and  wife 
of  thetic^e  in  which  he  lived,  was  born  at  Horn  in  of  Jupiter,  and  the  goddefs  of  kingdoms  and  riches; 
Ho'land  in  1  Ji  1.  He  travelled  into  all  parts  of  Eu-  and  alfo  ityled  the  queen  of  hea-ven  :  (he  prrfided  over 
rope,  and  pra<Sifed  phyfic  with  reputation  in  England;  marriage  and  child  birth,  and  was  rcprefented  as  the 
wheiT,  amoniT  orlier  works,  he  compofed  a  Greek  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  She  married  Jupiter  ; 
and  Latin  Lexicon,  to  which  he  added  above  6500  b  it  was  not  the  mod  conplaifant  wife  :  for.  according 
words;  an  F.pithalamlum  on  the  raaniagc  of  queen  to  Homer,  that  god  was  fometimes  obliged  to  make 
Mary  with  king  Philip  of  Spain  ;  and  An'miiil'verfa  £5"  ufe  of  all  his  authority  to  keep  her  In  due  fiibjeAion  ; 
de  Coma  Commenlariits,  which  is  the  moll  applauded  of  and  the  fame  author  obferves,  that  on  her  entering  in- 
all  his  works.  He  died  in  1  575.  to  a  confpiracy  againl  him,  he  punifhed  her  by  fiifpend- 
JuNius  (Francis),  profifibr  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  lag  her  in  the  air  with  tA-o  anvils  fattened  to  her  feet, 
\Tas  born  at  Bnurges  in  1545,  of  a  noble  family,  and  and  golden  manacles  on  her  hands,  which  all  the  other 
ftudied  fome  time  at  Lyons.  Bartholomew  Aneau,  deities  looked  on  without  a  poffibility  of  helping  her. 
who  was  piincipal  of  the  c  )llege  in  that  city,  gave  him  However,  her  jtaloufy  made  her  frequently  find  oppor- 
excellint  inftruftlons  with  regard  to  the  right  method  tunities  of  interniptingher  hulband  in  the  ourfe  of  his 
of  ftudvin'J.  He  was  remarkable  for  being  pnof  a-  amours ;  and  prompted  her  to  punidi  with  unrelenting 
gainft  all  temptations  to  lewdnefs  ;  but  a  libertine  fo  fury  Europa,  Srmele,  lo,  Latona,  and  the  rell  of  his  ■ 
far  overpowered  him  by  his  fopliillry,  that  he  ma;!e  miiirefi'es.  Jupiter  himfelf  having  conceived  without 
him  an  atheift  :  however,  he  f)o;i  returned  to  hisfiill  any  commerce  with  a  female,  Jum,  in  revenge,  con- 
faith  ;  and,  averfe  as  he  was  to  unlawful  love,  he  had  ceived  Vulcan  by  the  wind,  Mars  by  touching  a  (lower 
no  averfion  to  matriinony,  but  was  married  no  Icfs  pointed  out  to  her  by  the  goddefs  Flora,  and  Hebe  by 
than  four  times.      Hi  war.  employed  in    public  affairs  eating  greedily  of  lettuces. 

by  Henry  IV.;     and  at  lall  was  invited  to  Leyden  to  Juno,  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  prcferved  great  ftate  : 

be    profeffor  of  divinity,  which  employment  he  dif-  her  ufiial  attendants  were  Terror  and  B.)!jiiefs,  Caftor, . 

charged  with  honour,   till  he  was  fnatched  away  by  the  Pollux,  and  14  nymphs;  but  her  moll  faithful  atten- ' 

pkgue  in  1602.      Du  Pin  fays,  he  was  a  learned  and  dant   was  the  beautiful  Iris,   or  the  rainbow.      Homer 

judicious  critic.     He  wrote,  in  conjimftion  with  Em-  defcrihes  her  in  a  chariot  adorned  with  precious  Hones, . 

manuel  Tremelllus,  a  Latin  vcvfinn  of  the  Hebrew  text  the  wheels  of  which   were  of  ebony,  and   which  was 

of  the  Bible.      He   alio  publidted  Commentaries  on  a  drawn  by  horfes  with  reins  of  gold.      Bat  fhe  is  more 

great  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;   and  many   other  commonly  painted  drawn  by  peacocks.    She  was  repre- 

works,  all  in  Latin.  fented  in  her  temple  at  Corinth,  fealed  on  a  throne, 

Junius    (Francis),  or  Francis  du  jfon,  the  fon   pf  with  a  crown  on  her  head,  a  pomegranate  in  one  hand, 

the  preceding,  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1989.     He  an  1  in  the  other  a  fceptre  with  a  cuckoo   on   its  top. 

at  firft  defigned  to  devote   himfelf  to  a    military  life  ;  This  lvalue  was  of  Rold  and  ivory, 

but  after  the  truce  concluded  in  1609,  he  applied  him-  Some   mythulogifts   fuppoie  that  Juno  fignllies  the 

felf  entirely  to  iludy.      He  came  to  England  in  1620,  air:    others,  that    ihe  was    the    Egyptian    Ilis  ;    who 

and  lived  JO  years  in  the  earl  of  Arundel's  family.   He  being  reprefented   under   various   figures,    was  by  the 

was  greatly  efteemed  not  only  for  his  profound  erudi-  Greeks  and  Romans  reprefented  as  fo  many  diftindi 

tion.  but  alfo  for  the  purity  of  his  maimers ;  and  was  deities. 
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on»lI»  JUNONALIA,  a  feflival  obferved  by  the  Romans 
II  in  honour  of  Jiiiio.  It  was  inllituted  on  account  of 
"  ""'  .  certain  prodigies  that  happened  in  Italy,  and  was  cele- 
^  brated  by  matrons.  In  the  foleninity  two  white  cows 
were  led  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  into  the  city  thro' 
the  gate  called  Carmenlulis,  and  two  images  of  Juno, 
made  of  cyprels,  were  born  in  proceflion.  Then  march- 
ed 27  girls,  habited  in  long  robes,  finging  an  hymn 
to  the  goddefs ;  then  came  the  Decemviri,  crowned 
with  laurel,  in  vellments  edged  with;  purple.  This 
pompous  company,  going  through  the  Vuiis  jfiigarius, 
had  a  dance  in  the  great  field  of  Rome  ;  from  thence 
they  proceeded  through  the  Forum  Boarimn  to  the 
temple  of  Juno,  where  the  viftims  were  facrificed  by 
the  Decemviri,  and  the  cyprefs  images  were  left  {land- 
ing. This  feftival  is  not  mentioned  in  ihefajli  of  O- 
vid,  but  is  fully  defcribed  by  Livy,  lib.  7.  dec.  3.  The 
hymn  ufed  upon  the  occalion  was  compofed  by  Livius 
the  pnet. 
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him  ambroiJa  from  Occanus  ;  and  by  an  eagle,  who 
carried  nettar  in  his  beak  from  a  Uecp  roclc  :  for  ^ 
which  he  rewarded  the  former,  by  making  them  the 
foretellers  of  winter  and  fummer  ;  and  the  lall  by  gi- 
ving him  immortality,  and  making  him  his  thimder- 
bearer.  When  grown  up,  he  drove  his  father  out  of 
heaven,  and  divided  the  empire  of  the  world  with  his 
brothers.  For  himfelf,  he  had  heaven  and  earth. 
Neptune  had  the  fta  and  waters  ;  and  Pluto  hell.  The 
Titans  undertook  to  deftroy  Jupiter,  as  he  had  done 
his  father.  Tliefe  Titans  were  giants,  the  fons  of 
Titan  and  the  Earth.  They  declared  war  a^rainil  Ju- 
piter, and  heaped  mountains  upon  mountains,  in  or- 
der to  fcale  heaven  :  but  their  efforts  were  unfuccefs- 
ful.  Jupiter  overthrew  them  with  his  thunder,  and 
fhut  them  up  under  the  waters  and  mountains,  from 
which  they  were  not  able  to  get  out. 

Jupiter  had  feveral  wives  :  the  firft  of  whom,  named 
Melis,  he  is  faid  to  have  devoured  when  big  with  child, 


Jupiter. 


JUNTO,  in  matters  of  governroent,  denotes  a  feleft  by  which  he  himfelf  became  pregnant  ;   and  Minerva 

council  for  taking  cognizance  of  affairs  of  great  confe-  iftued   out   of  his   head,    completely  armed    and   fully 

quence,  which  require  fecrecy.  grown.      His   fecond   was   Themis  ;  the  name  of  his 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  it   fignifies   much   the  fame  third  is  not  known  ;  his  fourth  was  the  celebrated  Ju- 

with  convention,  affcmbly,  or  board  among  us :  thus  no,  whom  he  deceived  under  the  form  of  a  cuckoo, 

we  meet  with  the  junto  of  the  three  eftates,  of  com-  which  to  lliun  the  violence  of  a  florm  fled  for  fhelter  to 

merce,  of  tobacco,   &c.      See  Board,   &c.  her  lap.      He  was  the  father  of  the  Mufes  and  Graces; 

IVORY,   in  natural  hiftory,   &c.   a  hard,  folid,  and  and  had   a  prodigious  number  of  children   by  his  mif- 

firm  fubftance,  of  a  white  colour,  and  capable  of  a  very  treffes-      He   metamorphofed   himfelf  into   a    fatyr   to 


good  palifh.  It  is  the  tufk  cf  the  elephant  *  ;  and  is 
hollow  from  the  bafe  to  a  certain  height,  the  cavity 
being  filled  up  with  a  compaft  medullary  fubilance, 
feeming  to  have  a  great  number  of  glands  in  it.  It 
is  oblerved,  that  the  Ceylon  ivory,  and  that  of  the 
ifland  of  Achem,  do  cot  become  yellow  in  the  wearing, 
as  all  other  ivory  does  ;  for  this  reafon  the  tL-eth  of  thele 
places  bear  a  larger  price  than  thafeof  the  coall.of  Guinea. 

HarJening,  Softening,  and  Staiiang,  of  IfORr.  See 
Bones  and  Horns. 

JUPITER,  the  fupreme  god  of  the  ancient  pa- 
gans. The  theologifts,  according  to  Cicero,  reckon- 
ed up  three  Jupiters  ;  the  firft.  and  fecond  of  whom 
were  born  in  Arcadia;  of  thefe  two,  tlie  one  fprang 
from  ^ther,  the  other  from  Coelus.  The  third  Ju- 
piter was  the  fon  of  Saturn,  and  born  in  Crete, 
wheie  they  pretended  to  fhow  his  fepulchre.  Cicero 
in  other  places  fpeaks  of  feveral  Jupiters  who  reigned 
in  diflerent  countries.  The  Jupiter,  by  whom  the 
poets  and  divines  underft.and  the  fupreme  god,  was 
the  foTi  of  Saturn  king  of  Crete.  He  would  have 
been  devoured  by  his  father  as  loon  as  born,  had  not 
his  mother  Rhea  fubftituted  a  (tone  inliead  of  the  child, 
which  Saturn  Immediately  fwallowed.  Saturn  took 
this  method   to  deftroy   all  his  male  .children,  becaule 


enjoy  Antiope  ;  into  a  bull,  to  carry  off  Europa  ;  into 
a  fwan,  to  abuie  Leda  ;  into  a  ftiower  of  gold,  to  cor- 
rupt Danae  ;  and  into  feveral  other  forms  to  gratify 
his  paffions.  He  had  Bacchus  by  Semele,  Diana  and 
Apollo  by  Latona,  and  was  the  father  of  Mercury 
and  the  other  gods. 

The  heathens  in  generaj  believed  that  there  was  but 
one  fupreme  God  :  but  when  they  confidered  this  one 
great  being  as  influencing  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
they  gave  him  as  many  different  names  ;  and  hence 
proceeded  their  variety  of  nominal  gods.  When  he 
thundered  or  llghtned,  they  called  him  Jupiter  ;  when 
he  calmed  the  fea,  Neptune ;  when  he  guided  their 
councils,  Minerva  ;  and  when  he  gave  them  flrength 
in  battle,  Mars.  In  procefs  of  time  they  ufed  differ- 
ent reprefentations  of  this  Jupiter,  &c  and  confidered 
them,  vulgarly  at  leaft,  as  fo  many  different  pcrfons. 
They  afterward  regarded  each  of  them  in  different 
views  :  e.g.  The  Jupiter  that  fhowcrcd  down  bleffings, 
was  called  the  Kirn/  Jupher  ;  and  when  puniflilng,  the 
Terrible  jfupiler.  There  was  alfo  one  Jupiter  for  Eu- 
rope, and  another  for  Africa  ;  and  in  Europe,  there 
was  one  great  Jupiter  who  was  the  particular  friend  of 
the  Athenians,  and  another  who  was  the  fpccial  pro- 
tector of  the  Romans  :    nay,    there  was  fcarce       ouu 


it  had  been  foretold  by  Ccelus  and  Terra,  that  one  of  or  hamlet  perhaps,   in  Italy,  that  had  not  a  Jupiter  of 

his  fons  fhould  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom.     Jupiter,  its   own  ;    and   the  Jupiter    of  Terracina   or  Jupiter 

being  thus  faved  from  his  father's  Jaws,  was  brought  Anxur,  reprefented  in  mednls  as  young  and  beardlcfs, 

up  by  the  Curetes  in  a  den  on  mount  Ida.    Virgd  tells  with  rays  round  his  head,  more  refembled  Apollo  than 

tis,  that  he  was  fed  by  the  bees  ;  out  of  gratitude  for  the  great  Jupiter  at  the  Capitol.     In  this  way  Jupiter 


which,  he  changed  them  from  an  iron  to  a  golden  co- 
lour. Some  fay,  that  his  nurfes  were  Amalthsea  and 
McIlfTa,  who  gave  him  goats  milk  and  honey  ;  and 
others,  that  Amalthrea  was  the  name  of  the  goat  which 
iiouiifned  him,  and  which,  as  a  reward  for  her  great 
feivlces,  was  changed  Into  a  conftellation.  According 
to  others,  he  was  fed  by  wild  pigeons,  who  brought 


at  length  had  temples  and  different  charaiSers  almofl 
every  where  :  at  Carthage,  he  was  called  yimmon  ;  In 
Egypt,  Strnpis ;  at  Athens,  the  great  Jupiter  was 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  ;  and  at  Rome  the  greatelt  Ju- 
piter was  the  Capitohne  Jupiter,  who  was  the  guar- 
dian and  benefaClor  of  the  Romans,  and  whom  they 
called  the  "  beft  and  greateft  Jupiter  ;"  Jupiter  optimus 
3  E  2  maximus. 
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Jupiter,    maximiis.     The  figurt  of  thU  Jupiter  was  rcprefented 
in  his  chief  temple  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  as  fitting  on 
a  curule  chair,  with  the  fulmcn  or  thunder,  or  rather 
lightning,  in  one  hand,  and  a  fceptre  in  the  other. 
This  fulmen   in  the  figures  of  the  old  artifts  was  al- 
ways adapted  to  the  charafter  under  which  they  were 
to  reprefent   Jupiter.      If  his  appearance   was  to  be 
mild  and  calm,  they  gave  him   the   conic  fulmen  or 
bundle  of  flames  wreathed   clofe  together,  held  down 
in  his  hand  :   When  puniihing,  he  holds  up  the  fame 
figure,  with  two  tranfverfe   darts  of  lightning,  fome- 
times  with  wings  added  to  each  fide  of  it,  to  denote 
Jts  fwlftnefs ;  this  was  called  by  the  poets  the  three- 
forked  bolt  of  Jove  :  and   when  he  was  going  to  do 
fome  exemplary  execution,    they   put   in   his  hand  a 
handful  of  llames,  ail  let  loofe  in  their  utmoft  fury  ; 
and  fometimes  filled  both  his  hands  with  flames.     The 
fuperiority  of  Jupiter  was  principally  manifefted  in  that 
air  of  majefty  which  the  ancient  artills  endeavoured  to 
exprefs  in  his  countenance  ;  particular  attention  was 
paid  to  the  head  of  hair,  the  eye-brows,  and  the  beard. 
There  are  fevcral  heads  of  the  mild  Jupiter  on  ancient 
feals ;  where  his  face  has  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  eafe 
in  it,  admirably  defcribed  by  Virgil,  X.n.  i.  v.  256. 
The  llatues  of  the  Terrible  Jupiter  were  generally  of 
black  marble,  as  thofe  of  the  former  were  of  white  : 
the  one  fitting  with  an  air  of  tranquillity  ;  the  other 
ftanding,  more  or  lefs  difturbed.     The  face  of  the  one 
is  pacific  and  ferene  ;  of  the  other  angry  or  clouded. 
On  the  heads  of  the  one  the  hair  is  regular  and  com- 
pofed  ;   in  the  other  it  is  fo  difcompofed,  that  it  falls 
half-way  down  the  forehead.     The  face  of  the  Jupiter 
Tonans  refeinbles  that  of  the  Terrible  Jupiter  ;   he  is 
reprefented  on  gems  and   medals  as   holding  up  the 
triple  bolt  in  his  right  hand,  and  ftanding  in  a  chariot, 
which  feems  to  be   whirled  on  impetuoufly    by   four 
horfes.     Thus  he  is  alfo  defcribed  by  the  poets.    Ovid. 
Deian.    Here.  v.  28.    Horace  lib.  i.  od.  4.  v.  8.     Ju- 
piter, as  the  intelligencejprefiding  over  a  fingle  planet,  is 
reprefented  only  in  a  chariot  and  pair  :  on  all  other  occa- 
fions,  if  reprefented  in  a  chariot,  he  is  always  drawn 
by  four  horfes.    Jupiter  is  well  known  as  the  chief  ruler 
of  the  air,  whofe  particular  province  was  to  direft  the 
rains,  the  thunders,  and  the  lightnings.     As  the  dif- 
penfer  of  rain,  he  was  called  yup'ittr  Pluvnts  :  under 
which  charafter  he   is  exhibited  feated  in  the  clouds, 
holding  up  his  right  hand,  or  extending  his  arms  al- 
moft  in  a  llraight  line  qaqh  way,  and  pouring  a  ftream 
of  hail  and  rain  from  his  right  hand  upon  the  earth  ; 
whilft  the  fulmen  is  held  down  in  his  left.     The  wings 
that  are  given  him  relate  to  his  charafter  of  preCding 
over  the  air  :  his  hair  and  beard  in  the  Antonine  pil- 
lar are  all  fpread  down  by  the  rain,   which  defcends  in 
a  fheet  from  him,  and  falls  for  the  refreihment  of  the 
Romans;  whilft  their  eneiaies  are  reprefented  ai  ftruck 
with  the  lightnings,  and  lying  dead  at  their  feet. 

Some  confider  a  great  pait  of  the  fable  of  Jupiter  to 
include  the  hiftory  of  Noah  and  his  three  fons  ;  and 
that  Saturn  is  Noah,  who  faw  all  mankind  perifti  in 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  ;  and  who,  in  fome  fort,  fwal- 
lowed  them  up,  by  not  receiving  them  into  the  ark.  Ju- 
piter is  Ham  ;   Neptune  Japheth  ;  and  Shem,  Pluto. 

The  Titans,  it  is  thought,  reprefent  the  old  giants, 
•^\o  built  the  tower  of  £)abel|  and  whofe  pride  an 


prefumptlon  God  had  confounded,  by  changing  their    Jupit 
language,  and   pouring  out  the  fpirit  of  difcord  and      J"' 
divifion  among  them.     The  name  of  j-u^iter,  or  yoins        '  ' 
Pater,  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  Jehovah,  pro- 
nounced with  the  Latin  termination  yovis  inftead  of  JJ'b- 
va  ;  and  in  medals  we  meet  with  yovis  in  the  nomina- 
tive, as  well  as  oblique  cafes :   for  example  yovis  cuf- 
tos,  Jovis  propugnator,  yov'u  Jlator.     To  the  name  Jn- 
vis  was  added  pater  ;   and  afterwards   inftead  of  "  Jo- 
vis  pater",  jfupiter  was  ufed  by  abbreviation. 

The  name  yupi/er  was  not  known  to  the  Hebrews 
till  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  kings 
his  fucceffors.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  commanded  the 
idol  of  Jupiter  Olympius  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  at 
Jerufalem  ;  and  that  of  Jupiter  the  defender  of  ftran- 
gers  in  the  temple  on  mount  Gerlzim.  2  Mace.  vi.  2. 
While  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  were  at  Lyftra,  they 
were  taken  for  gods,  becaufe  they  cured  one  who  had 
been  lame  from  his  birth,  and  that  by  an  exprefTioil 
only  :  St  Paul  was  taken  for  Mercury,,  by  reafon  of 
his  eloquence  ;  and  St  Barnabas  for  Jupiter  ( Afts  xiv. 
II,  12.),  on  account  probably  of  his  good  mein. 

Jupiter,  If,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  fuperlor 
planets,  remarkable  for  its  brightnefs  ;  and  which  by 
its  proper  motion  feems  to  revolve  round  the  earth  iiv 
about  twelve  years.     See  A3rR0N0MY-/«(/c.v. 

JURA,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  Iflands. 
of  Scotland,  lying  oppofite  to  Knapdale  in  Argylefhire^ 
is  fuppofed  to  be  about  34  miles  long  and  10  broad. 
It  is  the  moft  rugged  of  all  the  Hebrides ;  and  is  com- 
pofed  chiefly  of  vaft  mountains,  naked,  and  without  a 
poflibility  of  cultivation.  Some  of  the  fouth  and  weft- 
ern fides  only  are  improveable,  and  in  good  feafons  as 
much  bear  and  oats  are  raifed  as  will  maintain  the  in- 
habitants ;  though  by  the  diftillatlon,  as  Mr  Pennant 
fuppofes,  of  their  grain,  they  fometimes  want.  Bear 
produces  four  or  five  fold,  and  oats  three  fold.  Sloes  are 
the  only  fruits  of  the  ifland.  An  acid  for  punch  is  here  . 
made  from  the  berries  of  themountain-afti ;  and  a  kind 
of  fpirit  is  alfo  diftilled  from  them.  Neceflity  hath  in? 
ftruCled  the  inhabitants  in  the  ufe  of  native  dyes. 
Thus  the  juice  of  the  tops  of  heath  boiled  fupplies 
them  with  a  yellow  ;  the  roots  of  the  white  water-lily 
with  a  dark-brown  ;  thofe  of  the  yellow  water  iris 
with  a  black  ;  and  the  galium  verum,  ru  of  the  iflanders, 
with  a  very  fine  red,  not  inferior  to  madder.  On  the 
hills  is.  fome  pafture  for  cattle  ;  and  the  produce,  whea 
Mr  Pennant  vifited  the  ifland,  amounted  to  about  300 
or  400  head  of  black  cattle,  fold  annually  at  3I.  each 
to  graziers  who  come  for  them  ;  about  100  horfes  alfo 
fold  annually  ;  a  few  flieep  with  fleeces  of  a  moft  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  great  numbers  of  goals.  The  o- 
ther  animals  of  Jura  are  about  100  ftags ;  though  thefc 
muft  formerly  have  been  much  more  numerous,  as  the 
original  name  of  the  ifland  was  Deiraj,  or  the  ijle  of 
deery,  fo  called  by  the  Norwegians  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  deer  found  in  it.  Here  alfo  Mr  Pennant 
had  fome  obfcure  account  of  a  worm  that,  in  a  lefs  per- 
nicious degree,  refembles  the  Furia  infernalis  of  Lan- 
nxus.  The  JiUmi,  a  little  worm  of  Jura,  fmall  as  a 
thread,  and  not  an  inch  in  length,  infinuates  itfelf  un- 
der the  ikin,  caufes  a  rednefs  and  great  pain,  flies  fwift- 
ly  from  place  to  place  ;  but  is  cured  by  a  poultice  of 
cheefe  and  honey.     Of  the  mountains  of  Jura,  thofe 
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from  their  fliape  called  the  paps,  are  the  mod  remark- 
able. There  are  only  three  very  large  ones ;  the  biggell, 
called  Bcinn-an-oir,  or  the  mountain  of  gold,  lies  fartheft 
to  the  north  ;  the  fecond  is  called  Biinn-Jleunta,  or  ths 
hallowed  mountain;  and  the  third,  Beinn-a-chaolois,  or 
the  mountain  of  the  found,  is  the  lead  of  the  three.  Mr 
Pennant  afcended  the  firft  with  great  labour  and  diih- 
culty.  It  is  compofcd  of  vafl;  Itones,  covered  with 
moffes  near  the  bafe';  but  all  above  bare  and  uncon- 
nefted  with  each  other.  The  whole,  he  fays,  feems  a 
cairn,  the  work  of  the  fons  of  Saturn.  The  grandeur 
of  the  profpeft  from  the  top  abundantly  made  amends 
for  the  fatigue  of  afcending  the  mountain.  Jura  itfclf 
afforded  a  ftupendous  fcene  of  rock,  varied  with  innu- 
merable little  lakes.  From  the  weft  fide  of  the  hill  ran 
anariow  ftripe  of  rock  terminating  in  the  fea,  and  cal- 
led theflide  of  the  old  hag.  To  the  fouth  appeared  Hay 
txtended  like  a  map  beneath  his  feet  ;  and  beyond  that 
the  north  of  Ireland  ;  to  the  eaft  two  other  iflands, 
Cantyre,  Arran,  and  the  frith  of  Clyde  bounded  by 
Ayvlhire  ;  an  amazing  traft  of  mountains  to  the  north- 
eaft  as  far  as  Ben-lomond ;  Skarba  finilhed  the  northern 
view  ;  and  over  the  wellcrn  ocean  were  fcattered  Co- 
lonfay  and  Oranfay,  Mull,  lona,  and  its  neighbouring 
ifles ;  and  ilill  further,  the  long  extents  of  Tirey  and 
Col,  juft  apparent.  The  other  paps  are  feen  veiy  di- 
ftinflly,  but  all  of  them  infeiior  in  height.  Mr  Banks 
and  his  friends  mounted  that  lo  the  fouth,  and  found 
the  height  to  be  2359  feet ;  but  this  is  far  overtop^ 
ped  by  Bcinn-an  oir.  The  ftones  of  this  mountain  are 
white,  a  few  red,  quart  zy,  and  compofed  of  fmall 
grains  ;  but  fome  are  breciated  or  filled  with  cryltal- 
line  kernels  of  an  amethyftine  colour.  The  other  ftones 
of  the  ifland  are-,  a  cinereous  flate,  veined  with  red,  and 
ufed  here  as  a  white-llone  ;  a  micaceous  fand-ftone; 
and  between  the  fmall  ifles  and  Arfin,  a  micaceous 
quartzy  rcck-ilone.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland 
there  is  an  anchoring-place  called  Whifarlan  ;  towards 
the  north  end  is  a  bay  called  DaU yaul ;  and  on  the 
fame  coaft  is  formed  another  riding-place  for  veftels 
among  feveral  fmall  iflands.  Between  the  north  end  of 
Jura  and  the  fmall  ifle  of  Skarba,  there  is  a  famous 
whirlpool,  called  CoryVrelan,  from  Brecan,  fon  to  a 
king  of  Denmark,  who  perifhcd  in  this  gulph.  His 
body  being  caftafhoie  on  the  north  fide  of  Jura,  was 
buritd  in  a  cave,  and  his  grave  is  ftill  diftinguifhed 
by  a  tombftone  and  altar.  In  this  voitex,  which  ex- 
tends about  a  mile  In  breadth,  the  fta  begins  to  boil 
and  ferment  with  the  tide  of  flood,  increafing  gradually 
to  a  number  of  whirlpools,  which,  in  the  form  of  py- 
ramids, fpout  up  the  water  with  a  great  noife,  as  high 
as  the  mall  of  a  fmall  vtficl,  agitated  into  fiich  a  foam 
as  makes  the  fea  appear  white  even  at  the  dillance  of 
two  leagues.  About  half  flood  the  violence  begins  to 
dccreafe,  and  continues  to  do  fo  till  about  half  an  hour 
after  high-water  :  then  it  boils  as  before,  till  within 
an  hour  of  low-water,  when  the  fmalleft  fiihing  boat 
way  crofs  it  without  danger. 

Jura  is  furnifhefl  with  many  rivulets  and  fprings  of 
excellent  water,  and  the  air  is  remarkably  healthy  ;  its 
falubrity  being  increafed  by  the  high  fituation,  perpe- 
tually fanned  by  breezes.  It  ij,  however,  but  ill-peo 
pled  ;  and  did  not  contain  above  700  or  800  inhabi- 
tants at  the  time  it  was  vifited  by  Mr  Pennant.  The 
wosxen  are  prolific,  and  very  often  bear  twins.     The 


inhabitants  live  to  a  great  age,  and  are  liable  to  few 
dillempers.  Men  of  90  can  work  ;  and  there  was  then 
living  a  woman  of  80,  who  could  run  down  a  flieep. 
The  inhabitants  are  all  Proteftants,  but  addiiled  to 
fome  fuperftitions.  The  parifh  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
largeft  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  duty  the  moft  dan- 
gerous and  troubltfome  :  it  conlifts  of  Jura,  Oranfay, 
Colonfay,  Skarba,  and  feveral  little  ifles  divided  by 
narrow  and  dangerous  founds;  forming  a  length  of 
not  Itfs  than  60  miles  ;  fupplied  by  only  one  minifter 
and  an  alTiftant. 

The  very  old  clans  of  Jura  are  the  Mac-ilvuys  and 
the  Mac-raines  :  hut  it  feems  to  have  changed  matters 
more  than  once.  In  1549,  Donald  of  Cantyre,  Mac- 
guillayne  of  Doward,  Mac-guiilayne  of  Kinloch-buy, 
and  Mac-duffie  of  Colonfay,  were  the  proprietors  : 
Maclean  of  Mull  had  alfo  a  fliare  in  1586.  At  pre- 
fent  it  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  Mr  Macneil  of 
Colonfay,  and  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield. 

Jura  Is  alfo  the  name  of  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
Switzerland,  beginning  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  ex- 
tending from  thence  along  the  Rhine  into  the  canton 
and  bilhopric  of  Bafle,  ftretching  Into  the  canton  of 
Soleura  and  the  principality  of  Neuchatel,andbranching 
out  towards  the  Pays  de  Vaud  ;  feparating  that  coun- 
ty from  Frtnche  Comte  and  Burgundy,  and  continued 
beyond  the  Genevan  tenltoiies  as  far  as  the  Rhone. 
Many  elevated  valleys  are  formed  by  different  parts  of 
this  chain  in  the  country  of  the  PaysdeVaud;  among 
which  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  valley  of  the 
lake  of  Joux,  on  the  top  of  that  part  of  the  chain 
camed  Mount  Joux.  It  contains  feveral  populous  vil- 
lages, and  Is  beautifully  diverfified  with  wood,  arable 
land,  and  pafture.  It  is  watered  by  two  lakes ;  the  lar- 
geft of  which  Is  that  of  Joux  already  mentioned.  This 
has.  one  fhore  of  a  high  rock  covered  with  wood  ;  the 
oppofite  banks  forming  a  gentk  afcent,  fertile  and 
well  cultivated;  behind  which  is  a  ridge  covered  with 
pines,  beech,  and  oak  wood.  The  fmaller  lake,  named 
Brenet,  is  bordered  with  fine  corn-fields  and  villages  ; 
and  the  ftrcam  which  iffues  from  It  is  loft  in  a  gulf 
named  Entonnoii;  or  the  Funnel,  where  the  people  have 
placed  feveral  mills  which  are  turned  by  the  force  of 
the  falling  current.  The  river  Orbe  iffues  from  the 
other  fide  of  the  mountain,  about  two  miles  from  this 
place ;  and  probably  owes  Its  origin  to  the  fubterrane- 
ous  ftrearn  juft  mentioned.  The  largell  lake  is  fupplied 
by  a  rivulet  which  iifues  froni  the  bottom  of  a  rock, 
and  lofes  itfelf  in  it.  The  valley  contains  about  3000 
iuliabitants,  remarkable  for  their  Induftry.  Some  are 
watch  makers ;  but  the  greattfl  number  employ  thera- 
felves  in  polilhing  cryftals,  granites,  and  marcafites. 
The  country  is  much  infefted  with  bears  and  wolves. 
In  afcending  to  this  place  there  is  a  very  extenfive  pro- 
fpeft  of  great  part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  and  that  of  Neuchatel,  which  from  that  high 
point  of  view  appear  to  be  hearly  on  a  level  ;  though 
M.  de  Luc  found  the  latter  to  be  159  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

JURATS,  JuRATi,  magiftrates  in  the  nature  of 
AuDtRMEN,  for  the  government  of  fevcial  corpora- 
tions. Thus  we  meet  with  the  mayor  and  jurats  of 
Maidftone,  Rye,  Winchelfea,  &c. —  So  alfo  Jerfey  has 
a  bailiff  and  twelve  jurats,  or  fworn  affiftants,  to  go- 
vern the  iflaDd. 

lYREA,. 


Jura, 
Jurat', 
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IVREA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  and  capital  of  Canavez,  with  a  Urong  fort, 
a  bifhop's  fee,  the  title  of  a  marqaifate,  and  an  ancient 
caflle.  It  is  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Doria  between  two  hills,  in  E.  Long. 
7.  48.  N.  Lat.  45.  12. 

JURIEU  (Peter),  an  eminent  French  Proteftant 
divine,  called  ironically  by  the  papifts  the  Goliath  of  the 
Proteftants,  was  born  in  1637.  He  was  educated  in 
England  under  his  maternal  uncle  Peter  du  Moulin, 
and  took  orders  in  the  Enejlidi  church  ;  but  rttuining 
to  fucceed  his  father  as  paftor  of  a  reformed  congre- 
gation at  Mer  in  the  dloccfe  of  Blois,  he  was  made 
profelFor  of  divinity  and  Hebrew  at  Sedan,  where  he 
acquired  great  reputation.  This  univerlity  being  taken 
from  the  Protellants,  a  proftflbilhip  of  divinity  was 
founded  for  him  at  Rotterdam  ;  and  he  was  alfo  ap- 
pointed miiiiiler  of  the  Walloon  church  in  the  fame 
town.  Being  now  in  a  place  of  liberty,  he  gave  full 
fcope  to  an  imagination  naturally  warm,  and  applied 
himftlf  to  ftudy  the  book  of  Revelation,  of  which  he 
fancied  he  had  by  a  kind  of  infpiration  difcovered  the 
true  meaning  ;  a  notion  that  led  him  to  many  entliufi- 
ailical  conjeftures.  H-;  was  moreover  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  quarrel  with  his  beft  friends  for  oppofing  his  vi- 
iionary  opinions,  which  produced  violent  ditputes  be- 
tween him  and  McfTrs  Bayle  and  de  Beauvql  He  died 
in  1713  ;  and  left  a  great  number  of  elteemed  works 
behind  him. 

JURIN  (Dr  James),  a  dlllinguilhed  perfon,  who 
cultivated  medicine  and  mathematics  with  cquiii  fuc- 
cefs.  He  was  fecretary  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Lon- 
don, as  well  as  prcfidtnt  of  the  College  of  Phyficiana 
there.  He  had  great  difputes  with  Michellot!  upon 
the  moment  of  running-waters,  with  Robins  upon  di- 
lUnft  viiion,  and  with  the  partizans  of  Leibfitz  upon 
moving  bodies  A  treatife  of  his  "  upon  Vifion"  is 
printed  in  Smith's  "  Optics."      He  died  in  1750. 

JURISCON-ULTUS  {ICtus,)  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  a  perfon  learned  in  the  law  ;  a  mafter  of 
the  Roman  jurifprudence  ;  who  was  confulted  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms,  and  on  the 
difficult  points  in  law  funs.  The  fifteen  books  of  the 
Digeds  were  compiled  wholly  frum  the  anfwers  ot  re- 
ports of  the  ancient  jurifconfulti.  Tribonianus,  in 
dellroying  the  2000  volumes  from  whence  the  code 
and  Digelt  were  taken,  has  deprived  the  public  of  a 
world  of  things  which  would  have  given  them  light 
into  the  ancient  office  of  the  jurifconfulti.  We 
fhould  fcarce  have  known  any  thing  beyond  their  bare 
names,  had   not  Pomponius,   who  lived  in  the  fecond 
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anfwers  the  greater  appearance  of  gravity  and  myftery.  JurifUfl 
But  in  procefs  of  time  they  became  fo  much  cfteemed,         I) 
that  they  were  called  priulentes  and  fapientes,  and  tha  ,     J''^' 
emperors  appointed  the  judges  to  follow  their  advice. 
Augullus  advanced  them   to  be  public  officers  of  the 
empire  ;   fo   that  they  were   no  longer  confined  to  the 
petty  counfels  of  private  perfons. — Bern.  Rutilius  has 
written  the  lives  of  the  moll  famous  jurifconfulti  who 
have  lived  within  thefe  2000  years. 

JURISDICTION,  a  power  or  authority,  which 
a  man  has  to  do  julllce  in  cafes  of  complaint  made  be- 
fore him.  There  are  two  kinds  of  jurifdidlion,  the 
one  ccdtpiijlical,  the  olXier  fecular. 

Secular  jfuRisDicTioN,  belongs  to  the  king  and  his 
indices  or  delegates.  The  courts  and  judges  at  Well- 
minfter  have  jurifdic\ion  all  over  England,  and  are  not 
reftrairied  to  any  county  or  place  ;  but  all  other  courts 
are  confined  to  their  particular  jurildiAions,  which  if 
they  exceed,  whatever  they  do  is  erroneous.  There 
are  three  forts  of  inferior  jurifditlions  ;  the  firft  '\%tene- 
re placlta,  to  hold  picas,  and  the  plaintiff  may  fue  either 
there  or  in  the  king's  courts.  Another  is  the  conu- 
fance  of  pleas,  where  a  right  is  invelled  in  the  lord  of 
the  franchife  to  hold  pleas  :  and  he  is  the  only  perfon 
chat  can  take  advantage  of  it,  by  claimuig  his  fran- 
chife. The  third  fort  is  an  exempt  jurifdiftion,  as 
where  the  king  grants  to  fome  city,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants fliall  be  fued  within  their  city  and  not  elfewhere  ; 
though  there  is  no  jurifdiftion  that  can  withltand  affr- 
t'lorari  to  the  fuperior  courts. 

Ecirhfiqflical  Jurisdiction  belongs  to  bifhops  and 
their  deputies. 

Bifl-.ops,  &c.  have  two  kinds  of  jurifdiftion  ;  the 
one  inteniili  which  is  exercifcd  over  the  confcience  in 
things  purely  fpiritual  ;  and  this  they  are  fuppofed  to 
hold  immediately  of  God. 

The  other  is  conteiilious,  which  is  a  privilege  fome 
princes  have  given  them  in  terminating  difputes  be- 
tween ecclefiatlics  and  laymen. 

JURISPRUDENCE,  the  fcience  of  what  Jsjuft 
or  unjuft  ;  or  the  knowlege  of  laws,  rights,  cuftoms, 
ftatuies,  &c.  necclTary  for  the  adminiilration  of  jullice. 
See  Law. 

JUROR,  JuRATOR,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  one  of 
thofe  twenty  four  or  twelve  men  who  are  fworn  to 
deliver  truth  upon  fuch  evidence  as  fhall  be  given  them 
touching  any  matter  in  queftion.  The  punKhment  of 
petty  jurors  attainted  of  giving  a  veidict  contrary  to 
evidence,  willingly,  is  very  I'evere. 

JURY,  a  certain  number  of  men  fworn  to  enquire 
into  and  try  a  matter  of  fait,   and  to  declare  the  truth 


century,   taken  care  to  preferve  fome  circumllances  of   upon  fuch  evidence  ai  fhall  appear  before  them 


their  office. 

The  Roman  jurifconfulti  feem  to  have  been  the  faine 
with  our  chamber- counfellors,  who  arrived  at  the  ho- 
nour of  being  confulted  through  age  and  experience, 
but  never  pleaded  at  the  bar.  Their  pleading  advo- 
cates or  lawyers  never  became  jurifconfulti.  See  Ad- 
vocate. 

In  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  the  advocati  had 
by  much  the  inore  honourable  employment,  as  being 
in  rhc  ready  way  to  attain  the  highell  preferments. 
They  then  defpifed  the  juiifconfulti,  calling  them  in 
derifion  formularn  and  legulei,  as  having  invented  cer- 
tain forms  and  monofyllables,  in  order  to  give  their 


Juries  are,  in  thefe  kingdoms,  the  fupreme  judges 
in  all  courts  and  in  all  caules  in  which  either  the  life, 
property,  or  reputation,  of  any  man  is  concerned  :  this 
is  the  diitinguilhing  privilege  of  every  Briton,  and  one 
of  the  molt  glorious  advantages  of  our  conftitution  ; 
for  as  every  one  is  tried  by  his  peers,  the  meaneil  fub- 
jeft  h  as  fafe  and  as  free  as  the  gre'atell.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Trial. 

JuRv-MnjU  whatever  is  fet  up  in  room  of  a  maft 
that  has  been  loft  in  a  llorm  or  an  engagement,  and 
to  which  a  lederyard,  ropes,  and  fills,  are  affixed. 

JUS  COR0N/E.  See  livREoiTARr  Right,  and  Suc- 
cession. 

JUS 
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yus  Delileriinai,  in  Scots  law,  that  n'glit  w'lich  an  lome  derived  from  the  Vrcndxjovjif.  of  the  Latln^W/a,     Juftel, 

li-.ir   las   by  law  of   dtlibtvating   for    a  certain   time  bccaufc  '.!iv:  combatants  f)ught  near  one  another     Sal-     J"'"^"-  ^ 

whtilicr  he  will  re.nrcfent  hi^  predeccffor.  nialius  derives  it  from    tlit  moclein  Greek  zoujira,  or         ' 

Tri  Z)iTo/a/M;n,  ill  Scots  law,  the  right  of  t!ie  church,  rather  t?, <-<.«,  which  is  ufed  in  this  Itnfe  by  Niccpho- 

of  I'leltnting  a  mlnilcct  to  a  vacant  pariih     in  caf-  llie  rus  Gregurius.      Others  derive   it  frnmju/la,  which  in 

patron   (hall  neglect  to  ufe  that  right  within  the  time  the  corrupt  age  of  the  Latin  tongue  war,  ufed  for  this 


limited  by  law. 

Jls  Alarili,  in  Scots  law,  the  right  the  luvfband  ac- 
quires to  his  wife's  moveable  eltate,  in  virtue  of  the 
marriage. 

Jus  Ril:3e,  in  Scots  law,  thc'  right  the  wife  has  in 
the  goods  in  communion,  in  cafe  of  the  previous  de- 
ceafe  of  the  huPoand. 


cxercife,  by   rcafon   it  was  fuppolcd   a  inort  juil  and 
equal  combat  than  the  tournament. 

The  din.  rcnce  between  jufis  and  tournaments  con* 
fills  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  the  genus,  of  which  the 
former  is  only  a  fpecies.  Tournaments  included  all 
kinds  of  military  fports  and  <  ngageinents  made  out 
of  gyilantry   and  divcrfion  :     Ju:ls  were  thofe  particu- 


7f'S  PrevsiUlonis,   in  Scots  law,  the  preferable  right  lar  combats   wiiere   the  parties  were  near  each  other, 

of  junfdiftion   acquired  by   a  court,   in    any  caufc  to  and   engaged  with  lance  and  fwotd.      Add     that  the 

which  other  courts  are  equally  competent,   by  having  tournament  was  frequently  perform. d  by  a  number  of 

exercifed   the    firll   atl   of    jurifdiition.  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  a  body  :   The  juii  was  a  fingle 

'Jls  Civile,  amon'lltht  Romans^  fignified  no  more  combat  of  one  man  agRinll  another. — Though  the  juils 

than   the  interpretation   given    by    the  learned,  of  the  v.'ere  ufually  made  in  tournaments   after  a  general  ren- 

laws  of  the  twelve  tables,   thoush   the  phrafe  now  ex-  counter  of  all  the  cavaii<:t3,   yet  they  were   fometimes 

tends  to  the  whole  fyltem  of  the  Riman  laws.  fingly,  and  iiidcpendeut  of  any  lournament.   SeeTouR- 

jus  Ci-Aihalis,  fignifics  freedom  of  tlie  city  of  Rome,  n.imcnt. 
which   intitled  thofe  perf;ins  who  had  obtained  it  to         He  who  appeared  for  tht  firlt  time  at  a  juft,  forfeit- 

moft  of  the  privileges  of  Reman  citizens- — yet  it  differs  ed  his  helm  or  cafqae  unltfs  he  had  forfeited  before  at 

from  _y«/  ^uri'lum,   which  extended  to  «// the  advan-  a  tournament. 

ta^is   which  a  free- native  of  Rome  was  intitled  to —         JUSTEL.  (Chriftopher),  a  learned  counfellor,  and 

the  c.fftiir.ce  is  much   the  fame   as  betwixt  Jeniz-iuion  fccretary    to  the    Frtnch    king,  was  born  at  Paris  in 

and  luiluralizalion  with  us.  'S^-o,  and  applied  himfclf  to  the  itudy  of  ecelefiailical 

yt.i  //.7;e/rii/-/;«B, was  a  name  given  to  thofe  Roman  hillory.      He   maintained   a  correfpondencc   with   tin; 

laws  which   were  made  up    of  cdicls  of  the  fupreme  niuft   learned   nun   of  Lis  time,  as   archbilhop    UHicr, 

niagiftratcfj'pa.licularly  the  J>mlors.  Sir  Hrnry  Spclmtn,  Blondel,  &c.  till  his  death,  which 

yus  Imaginis,   was  the  right  of  ufing  pidures  and  happened  in    iC'49.      He   wrote,   i.    The  code  of  the 

ftatues  amongft  the  Romans,  and  liad  fome  refemblance  canons   of  the  church   univerfal,  and  the   councils  of 


to  the  right  of  bearing  a  coat-of  arms  p.mongll  us. 
This  honour  was  allowed  to  none  but  thofe  whofe  an- 
ccftors  or  thcmfelves  had  borne  fome  curuk  ojjlce,  that 
is,  had  been  Curule  JEdile,   Ceiifor,   Pretor,  or  Gonful. 

The  ufe  of  Itatues,  &c.  which  the  jfus  Imaginis 
gave,  was  the  exhibiting  them  in  funeral  proceffions,  &:c. 
See  I  >iAGE. 

Jus  P/ipiriariuw,  was  the  laws  of  Romulus,  Numa, 
and  other  kings  of  Rome,  collected  into  a  body  by 
Sextus  Papirius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tarquin  the 
Pr"ud,  wliicii  accounts  for  the  nanr.e. 


Africa,  with  notes.  2.  A  genealogical  hillory  of  the 
houfe  ff  Auvtrgne.  And,  3.  Collettior.s  of  Greek 
and  Latin  canons,  from  feveral  manufcripts,  which 
formed  the  Bibliothera  juris  catiunici  -vctens,  publi fil- 
ed in  2  vols  foho,  by  William  V'oct  and  our  author's 
fon. 

JuSTEL  (Henry),  fon  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at 
Pari.s  in  1620.  Pie  became  fecietary  and  counfellor 
to  the  king  ;  and  was  as  diitinguilhed  for  his  own  leain- 
ir.g  as  remarkable  for  encouraging  it  in  others.  He 
came  to   London  in    168 1,  on  the   perfecution  of  the 


yes  Trium  Libcrorum  was  a  privilege  granted  to  Protellants  ;  and  was  made  keeper  ot  the  royal  library 
fucli  perfoiiS  in  the  city  of  Rome  as  had  three  children,  at  St  James's:  which  office  he  held  till  his  death  in 
by  which  they  were  exempted  from  all  ti-oublefome  '693,  when  he  was  fucteecied  by  the  famous  Dr  Bent- 
offices.  The  fame  exemption  was  granted  to  any  per-  ley.  He  wrote  fcveral  books,  the  titles  of  which  may 
fons  who  lived  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  having  four  be  fcen  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Bodlekn  library. 
children  :  and  thofe  that  lived  in  the  provinces,  pro-  JUSTICE,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  is  one  of  the  four  car- 
vided  they  had  live  (or  as  fome  fay  feven)  children,  dinal  virtues,  which  gives  every  pcrfon  his  due. 
were  intitled  to  the  fame  immunities.  This  was  good  Civilians  diilinguifh  juftice  into  two  kinds;  commu' 
policy,  and  tended  to  the  population  of  the  empire,  nicati-ve  aijd  difiribuli'vc .  The  former  tllahlifiies  fair 
Eor  a  fuither  account  of  thefc  privileges,  See  Chil-  dealing  in  the  n-iUtual  cornmerce  between  man  and  man  ; 
DRKS.  aiid  includes  fincerily  in  our  difcourfe,  and  integrity  in 

JUSSICA,  in  botany  :   A  genus  of  the  monogynia  our  dealings.      The  efficl  of  lincerity  is  muiual  confi- 

order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  dencc,    fo  neceflary   among  the  members  of  the   fame 

in   the   natural   method  ranking   under   the    17th   or-  community  ;  and   this   mitual   confidence   is  fullained 

det,    Calycaiithcmx.       The    calyx    is   quadripartite   or  and  preftrvtd  by  the  integn'ty  of  cur  conduA. 
quinquepartile  fuperior  ;  there  are  four  or  five  petals;  Di/iribulivc  ]u{lii:<:  is  that  by   which  the   dilTerenceg 

tliecapfiilequadrilocularorquinquelccular,oblong,opcn-  of  mankir:d  are   dec'dvjd,  according  to  the  rules  of  e- 

ing  at  the  angles  ;   the  lecJs  are  numerous  and  foiall.  quity.  The  former  is  the  juftice  ot  private  individuals  ; 

JUST,  a  fporiive  kind  of  combat  on  horieback,  man  the  latter  of  princes  and  magillratcs. 
againll  man,    armed  with  lances.     The   word   is  by  Fidelity  and  tiuth  are  the  foundation  of  juftice.  As- 

to- 
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JjiRice.  to  be  peiTcftly  juft  is  an  attribute  of  tlie  Divine  Na- 
"""■v"—^  ture,  to  be  fo  to  the  utmoft  of  our  ability  is  the  glory 
of  man. 

The  following  examples  of  this  virtue  are  extrafted 
from  various  authors. 

I.  Among  the  fcveral  virtues  of  Ariftides,  that  for 
vfhich  he  was  moft  renowned  vvasjuftice;  becaufe  this 
virtue  is  of  moft  general  ufe,  its  benefits  extending 
to  a  greater  number  of  perfons,  as  it  is  the  foundation, 
and  in  a  manner  the  foul,  of  every  public  office  and 
employment.  Hence  it  was  that  Arillides,  though  in 
low  circumftances,  and  of  mean  extraftion,  obtained 
the  glorious  furname  of  the  Jufl  ;  a  title,  fays  Plu- 
tarch, truly  royal,  or  rather  truly  divine  :  but  of  which 
princes  are  feldom  ambitious,  becaufe  generally  igno- 
rant of  its  beauty  and  excellency.  They  choofe  ra- 
iher  to  be  called  the  conquerors  of  cities  and  the 
thunderbolts  of  war,  preferring  the  vain  honour  of 
pompous  titles,  which  convey  no  other  idea  than  vio- 
lence and  flaughter,  to  the  folid  glory  of  thofe  expref- 
five  of  goodnefs  and  virtue.  How  much  Ariftides  de- 
fcrved  the  title  given  him,  will  appear  in  the  following 
inftances  ;  though  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  he  ac- 
quired it  not  by  one  or  two  particular  adlions,  but  by 
the  whole  tensr  of  his  conduft. 

Themiftocks  having  conceived  the  defign  of  fup- 
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them,  that  are  convinced  it  is  of  the  greatefl  import- 
ance to  the  welfare  of  the  ttate,  and  who,  however,  re-  '" 
jei5l  it  with  unanimous  confent,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's hefitation  ;  and  for  this  only  teafon,  that  it  Is 
contrary  to  juftice.  How  black  and  perfidious,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  defign  which  Themlftoclea  pro- 
pofed  to  them,  of  burning  the  fleet  of  their  Grecian  con- 
federates at  a  time  of  entire  peace,  folely  to  aggrandize 
the  power  of  the  Athenians  !  Had  he  an  hundred  times 
the  merit  afcribed  to  him,  this  fingle  aftion  would  be 
fufficient  to  fully  all  his  glory  ;  for  it  is  the  heart,  that 
is  to  fay,  integrity  and  probity,  which  conftitutes  and 
diftinguifhes  true  merit. 

2.  The  government  of  Greece  having  paCFed  from 
Sparta  to  the  Athenians,  it  was  thought  proper  undef 
this  new  government  to  lodge  in  the  ifland  of  Delo* 
the  common  treafure  of  Greece  ;  to  fix  new  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  public  money;  and  to  lay 
fuch  a  tax  as  might  be  regulated  according  to  the  re- 
venue of  each  city  and  ftate.  In  order  that  the  ex- 
pences  being  equally  borne  by  the  feveral  Individuals 
who  compofed  the  body  of  the  allies,  no  one  might 
have  reafon  to  murmur.  The  difficulty,  was  to  find  a 
pcrfon  of  fo  honeft  and  incorrupt  a  mind,  as  to  dif- 
charge  faithfully  an  employment  of  fo  delicate  and 
dangerous  a  kind,  the  due  adminiftration  of  which  fo 


rplanting  the   Lacedemonians,  and  of  taking   the  go-  nearly  concerned  the  public   welfare.     All  the  allies 

vernment  of  Greece  out  of  their  hands,  in  order  to  caft  their  eyes  on  Ariftides  ;  accordingly  they  invefted 

put  it  into  thofe  of  the  Athenians,  kept  his  eye  and  him  with  full  powers,  and  api)ointed  him  to  levy  a  tax 

his  thoughts  continually  fixed  upon  that  great  projeft^  on  each  of  them,  relying   entirely  on  his  wifdom  and 

and  as  he  was  not  very  nice  or  fcrupulous  in  the  choice  juftice.     The  citizens  had  no   caufe  to  repent   their 

of  his  meafures,  whatever  tended  towards  the  accom-  choice.     He  prefided  over  the  treafury  with  the  fideli- 

plifhlng  of  the  end  he  had  in   view  he  looked  upon  as  ty  and  difintereftednefs  of  a  man  who  looks  upon  it  aS 

iurt  and  lawful.  a  capital  crime  to  embezzle  the  fmalleft  portion  of  an- 

On  a  certain  day  then  he  declared  in  a  full  alTembly  other's  pofrcfTions,  with  the  care  and  aAivity  of  a  fa- 

of  the  people,  that  he  had  a  very  important  defign  to  thtr  of  a  family  in  the  management  of  his  own  eftate, 

propofe  ;  but  that  he  could  not  communicate  it  to  the  and  with  the  caution  and  Integrity  of  a  perfon  who 

people,  becaufe  its  fnccefs  required  ic  fliould  be  carried  confiders  the  public  moneys  as  facred.    In  fine,  he  fuc- 

on  with  the  greateft  fecrecy  :  he  therefore  dcfired  they  ceeded  in  what  is  equally  difficult  and   extraordinary, 

would   appoint  a  perfon  to  whom  he  might  explain  viz.  to  acquire  the  love  of  all  in  an  office  in  which  he 

himfelf  upon   the  matter   in  queftion.     Ariftides  was  who  efcapcs  the   public   odium   gains  a  great  point, 

unanlmoufly  fixed  upon   by  the  whole  afi'embly,  who  Such  Is  the  glorious  charafter  which  Seneca  gives  of  a 

referred  themfelves  entirely  to  his  opinion  of  the  affair;  perfon  charged  with  an  employment  of  almoft  the  fame 

fo  great  a  confidence  had  they  both  in  his  probity  and  kind,  and  the  nobleft  eulogium   that  can  be  given  to 


prudence.  Themiftocles,  therefore,  having  taken  him 
afide,  told  him  that  the  defign  he  had  conceived  was 
to  burn  the  fleet  belonging  to  the  reft  of  the  Grecian 
ftates,  which  then  lay  In  a  neighbouring  port  ;_  and  by 
this  means  Athens  would  certainly  become  miftrefs  of 
all  Greece.  Ariftides  hereupon  returned  to  the  aflcm- 
bly,  and  only  declared  to  them  that  indeed  nothing 
could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth  than 
Themlftocles's  projeft,  but  that  at  the  fame  time  no- 


■fuch  as  admlnlfter  public  revenues.  It  is  the  exaft 
plfture  of  Ariftides.  He  dlfcovered  fo  much  probity 
and  wifdom  In  the  exercife  of  this  office,  that  no  man 
complained  ;  and  thofe  times  were  confidered  ever  af- 
ter as  the  golden  age  ;  that  is,  ihe  period  in  which 
Greece  had  attained  its  highcft  pilch  of  virtue  and 
happlnefs. 

While  he  was  treafurer- general  of  the  republic,  he 
made  it  appear  that  his  predeceflbrs  In  that  office  had 


thing  in  the  world  could  be  more  unjuft.    All  the  peo-  cheated  the  ftate  of  vaft  fums  of  money,  and  among 

pie  unanimoufly  ordained  that  Themiftocles  fliould  en-  the  reft  Themiftocles  In  particular  ;  for  this  great  man, 

tlrely  dcfift  from  his  projeft.  with  alibis  merit,  was  not  Irreproachable  oh  that  head; 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  all  hiftory  a  faft  more  wor-  for  which  reafon,  when  Ariftides  came  to  pafs  his  ac- 

thy  of  admiration  than  this.     It  Is  not  a  company  of  count,  Themiftocks  ralfed  a   mighty  faftion   agalnft 

philofophers  (to  whom  it  cofts  nothing  to  eftablifti  fine  him,    accufed  hlhi  of   having  embezzled    the   public 

maxims  and  fubllme  notions  of  morality  in  the  fchool)  treafure,  and  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  have  him  condemned 

who  determine  on  this  occafion  that  the  confideration  and   fined.     But   the   principal  inhabitants,    and   the 

of  piofit  and  advantage  ought  never  to  prevail  in  pre-  moft  virtuous  part  of  the  citizens,  rifing  up  againft  fo 

ference  to  what  is  honeft  and  juft  ;  but  the  whole  peo-  unjuft  a  fentence,  not  only  the  judgment  was  reverfed 

pie  who  are  highly  interefted  in  the  propofal  made  to  and  the  fine  remitted,  but  he  was  deiled  treafurer  a- 
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gain  for  die  year  enfuing.     He  then  ftemed  to  repent  difpofition   of  mind  procccd8  that  avidity  of  wealth 

of  his  former  admlniftration  ;  and  by   fliowing  himfelf  and   that    liabitual    fraud    which   perpetually   embroil 

more  tradable  and  indulgent  towards  others,   he  found  civil  fociety  :  from  this  fatal  fource  arife3  that  deluo-e 

out  the  fecret  of  pleafing  all  that   plundered  the  com-  of  iniquity  which  has  overflowed  the  world;  from  this 

monwealth  :    for    as   he    neither   reproved  them    nor  preference  of  iuterell  to   honcdy  proceed  every  uninll 

narrowly  infptfted  their  accounts,  all  thefe  plunderers,  litigation  and  every  aft  of  violence.     And  yet  nothinu 


Mice. 


grown  fat  with  fpoil  and  rapine,  now  extolled  Arlfti- 
des  to  the  fl<ies.  It  would  have  been  eafy  for  him.  as 
we  perceive,  to  have  enriched  himfelf  in  a  poll  of  that 
nature,  which  fcems,  as  it  were,  to  invite  a  man  to  it 
by  the  many    favourable  opportunities   it  lays  In   his 


s  more  certain  than  that  "  Whatever  is  unjull  muft, 
upon  the  whole,  be  difadvantageous ;"  which  might 
be  proved  thus : 

Nothing  is  advantageous   or   ufefiil  but  that  which 
has  a  tendency  to  render  us  happy:  the  highell  advan- 


way  ;  efpecially  as  he  had  to  do  with  officers,  who  for  tage,  or  abfolute  utility,  is  complete  happinefs  ;  and 

their  part  were  intent  upon   nothing  but  robbing  the  to  this   happinefs,   whatever  is  advantageous  or  ufeful 

public,    and   would   have   been   ready   to   conceal   the  is  relative  as  to  an  ultimate   end  ;  and   nothing  that  it 

frauds   of    the   trcafurer    their    mailer    upon     condi-  not  thus  relative  to  happinefs  can   properly  be  (aid  to 

tion  he   did  them   the   fame  favour.      Thefe  very  offi-  be  advantageous  or  ufeful.      But  whatever  is  imjill,  fo 

cers  now  made   intereft  with  the   people   to  have  him  far  from  tending  to  promote,   that  it  deftroys  ou"-  hap- 

conlinued  a  third  year  in  the    fame   employment  :   but  pinefs  ;  for  whatever  is  unju't  is  conttarv  to  the  Divine 


when  the  time  of  eleflion  was  come,  juft  as  they  were 
on  the  point  of  eleiling  Arillides  unanimouily,  he 
rofe  up,  and  warmly  reproved  the  Athenian  people  ; 
"  Wliat  (fays  he),  when  1  managed  your  trcafure 
with  all  the  fidelity  and  diligence  an  honelt  man  is  ca- 
pable of,  I  met  with  the  molt  cruel  treatment,  and  the 
niort  mollifying  returns  ;  and  now  that  I  have  aban- 
doned it  to  the  mercy  of  thefe  robbers  of  the  repub- 
lic, 1  am  an  admirable  man  and  the  bell  of  citizens  !  I 
cannot  help  declaring  to  you,  chat  I  am  more  afliamed 
of  the  honour  you  do  me  this  day,  than  1  was  of  the 
condemnation  you  pafTed  againft  me  this  time  twelve- 
month ;  and  with  grief  I  find  that  it  is  more  glorious 
with  us  to  be  complaifant  to  knaves  than  to  fave  the 
trealures  of  the  republic."  By  this  declaration  he 
filenced  the  public  plunderers  and  gained  the  efteem  of 
all  good  men. 

3.  In  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  we  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  inftance  of  a  icrupulous  regard  to 
juilice  in  a  Perfian  king  named  Noufchirvan.  Having 
been  out  a-hunting,  and  defirous  of  eating  fome  of  the 
venifon  in  the  field,  feveral  of  his  attendants  went  to  a 
neighbouring  village  and  took  away  a  quantity  of  fait 
to  feafon  it.  The  king  fufpeCting  how  they  had  afted, 
ordered  that  they  (hould  immediately  go  and  pay  for 
it.  Then  turning  to  his  attendants,  he  faid,  "  This  is 
a  fmall  matter  in  itfelf,  but  a  great  one  as  it  regards 
me  :  for  a  king  ought  ever  to  be  jull,  becaufe  he  is  an 
example  to  his  fubjefls;  and  if  he  fwerves  in  trifles, 
they  will  become  dilfolute.  If  I  cannot  make  all  my 
people  juli  in  the  fraalleft  things,  I  can  at  leall  fhow 
ihem  it  is  poflible  to  be  fo." 


will  :  but  it  is  not  poflible  that  we  fhoiild  become  hap- 
py by  refilling  that  will  ;  becaufe  of  this  will  our  hap- 
plnefe  is  the  immediate  objed.  God  is  not  a  tyrant, 
proud  of  incontroulable  po^er,  who  impofes  capricious 
laxs  only  as  tells  of  our  obedience,  and  to  make  us 
feel  the  weight  of  his  yoke  ;  all  his  precepts  are  lelTons 
which  teach  us  how  to  be  happy.  But  it  is  the  will 
of  God  that  we  ihould  be  juil  ;  from  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  no  true  happinefs  can  be  acquired  by  thofe 
who  are  unjuft.  An  aftion,  therefore,  which  is  con- 
traiy  to  the  will  of  God,  muft  be  inconfiftent  with 
our  true  intereft  ;  and  confcquentiy,  fo  far  from  being 
ufeful  or  expedient,  it  mult  inevitably  produce  ruin 
and  mifery.  Injultice  fometimes  meets  with  the  pu- 
nilhraent  it  deferves  in  this  world  ;  but  if  it  (hould  efcape 
here,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  for  ever  efcape.  It 
proves,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  another  world 
in  which  the  fates  of  mankind  will  be  impaitially  de- 
cided. 

But  to  prevent  the  dreadful  confufion  which  the 
millaken  notion  of  Interell  had  introduced  among  man- 
kind, it  became  neceffary  to  have  rccuurfe  'o  the  in- 
nate principles  of  juilice  ;  to  fulpend  the  balance  and 
difplay  the  fword,  for  the  determination  of  ditferences 
and  the  punifhment  of  guilt-  This  is  the  reafon  and 
origin  of  diflributive  juilice,  which  became  the  necef- 
fary appendage  of  fovereignty.  Accordingly  in  an- 
cient times,  princes  adminillerpJ  juilice  in  perfon  and 
without  delay  ;  but  at  length  being  embarralfcd  and 
opprclTed  by  the  muhipiicity  of  bufincfs  which  in- 
creafcd  with  theit  dominions,  or  diverted  from  their 
attention    to    civil    government  by    the    comnund   of 


Thefe   examples,    to  which    many  more   might  be    armies,  certain  laws  were  ellablilhed  with  great  fule 


added,  ate  highly  pleafing  to  a  fagacious  and  virtuous 
mind  ;  but  the  fenfual  and  .brutal  part  of  mankind, 
who  regard  only  the  prefent  moment,  who  fee  no  ob- 
jcfts  but  thofe  \-hich  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
corporeal  eye,  and  eftimate  the  merit  of  every  aClion 
by  the  gain  which  it  produces,  have  always  confidered 
juilice  and  utility  as  independent  of  each  other.  They 
put  utility  in  the  balance  againft  honclly  every  day  ; 
and  never  fail  to  incline  the  beam  In  favour  of  the  for- 
mer, if  the  fuppofed  advantage  is  thought  to  be  con- 
ilderable.  They  have  no  regard  to  juftice  but  as  they 
reckon  to  gain  by  it,  or  at  leaft  nut  to  lofc  ;  and  are 
always  ready  to  defert  it  when  it  expofes  them  to  any 
danger  or  threatens  them  with  any  lufs.  From  ihii 
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nity  to  adjuft  and  determine  thedifferences  which  might 
arlle  among  the  members  of  the  fame  community,  and 
to  reprefs  the  Infolence  of  thofe  who  dared  to  violate 
the  public  peace,  by  poU'efiing  them  with  the  dread 
either  of  corporeal  puui'hment  or  infamy.  The  exe- 
cution of  thefe  laws  was  put  Into  the  hands  of  fubor- 
dlnate  judges.  Thefe  delegates  of  the  fovereign  power 
were  called  magillrates  ;  and  thefe  are  the  peilons  by 
whom  juilice  is  at  this  time  adminiilered,  except  in 
particular  cales,  in  which  the  fovereign  himfelf  inter- 
teres.  But  by  whomfoever  tliis  kind  of  jalllce  is  ad- 
miniftered,  it  ought  to  be  done  Ipicdily,  impartially, 
and  without  expencc  to  the  parties. 

4.  Ariftidts  being  judge    between  two  private  per- 
3    F  fons, 
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Juftici.     fons,  one  of  them   declared,    that  his  adverfary   had 
»  greatly    injured   Ariftidcs.       "   Relate    rather,     good 

friend  (faid  he,  interrupting  him),  what  wrong  he 
hath  done  thte;  for  it  ia  thy  caufe,  not  mine,  that  I 
now  fit  judge  of." — Again:  Being  defired  by  Slmo- 
nides,  a  poet  of  Chios,  who  had  a  caufe  to  try  before 
him,  to  ttretch  a  point  ia  his  favour,  he  replied,  "  As 
you  would  not  be  a  good  poet  if  your  lines  ran  con- 
trary to  the  jull  meafures  and  rules  of  your  art ;  fo  I 
fhould  neither  be  a  good  judge  nor  an  honed  man  if 
I  decided  auglit  in  oppofitlon  to  law  and  juftlce." 

5.  Artabarzines,  an  officer  of  Anaxerxts  king  of 
Pcrfia,  begged  his  majefly  to  confer  a  favour  upon  him; 
which  if  complied  with  would  be  an  aft  of  injullice. 
The  king  bting  informed  that  the  pvomifc  of  a  confi- 
derable  fum  of  money  was  the  only  motive  that  in- 
duced the  officer  to  make  fo  unrealonable  a  requefV, 
ordered  his  treahuer  to  give  him  thirty  thoufand  da- 
riufes,  being  a  prtlcnt  of  equal  value  with  that  which 
he  was  to  have  received.  Giving  him  the  order  for 
the  money,  "  Here,  take  (fays  the  king)  this  to- 
ken of  my  friendlhip  for  you  :  a  gift  of  this  nature 
cannot  make  me  poor ;  but  complying  with  your  re- 
queft  would  make  me  poor  inde^rd,  for  it  would  make 
me  unjuft." 

6.  Cambyfes  king  of  Pcrfia  was  remarkable  for 
the  fcverity  of  his  government  and  liis  inexorable  re- 
gard to  julUce.  This  prince  had  a  particular  favour- 
ite whom  he  made  a  judge  ;  and  this  judge  reckoned 
himfelf  fo  fecure  in  the  credit  he  had  with  bis  matter, 
that  without  any  more  ado  caufes  were  bought  and 
fold  in  the  courts  of  judicature  as  openly  as  provilions 
in  the  market.  But  when  Cambyfes  was  informed  of 
thefe  proceedings,  enraged  to  find  his  friendlhip  fo 
ungratefully  abufed,  the  honour  of  his  government 
proftituted,  and  the  liberty  and  property  of  his  fub- 
jefts  facrificed  to  the  avaiice  of  his  wretched  minion, 
he  ordered  hirti  to  be  feiztd  and  publicly  degraded  ; 
after  which  he  commanded  his  flcin  to  be  ftripped  over 
his  ears,  and  the  feat  of  judgment  to  be  covered  with 
It  as  a  warning  to  others.  At  the  fame  time,  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  this  ftverity  proceeded  only  from 
the  love  of  julticc,  he  permitted  the  fon  to  fucceed  his 
father  in  the  honours  and  office  of  prime  miniiter. 

7.  When  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  furnamed  the 
BrjU,  reigned  over  fpacious  dominions,  now  fwallow- 
ed  up  by  the  power  of  France,  he  heaped  many  fa- 
vours and  honours  upon  Chudius  Rynfault,  a  Ger- 
man, who  had  fci  ved  him  in  his  wars  againft  the  in- 
fults  of  his  neighbours.  The  prince  himfelf  was  a 
perfon  of  fingular  humanity  and  juftice  ;  and  being 
prepofTefied  in  favour  of  Rynfault,  upon  the  deceafe,of 
the  governorof  the  chief  town  of  Zealand  gave  him  that 
command.  He  was  not  long  feated  on  that  govern- 
ment before  he  call  his  eyes  upon  Sapphira,  a  woman 
of  exquifite  beauty,  the  wife  of  Paul  Danvelt,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  the  ciiy,  under  his  protcftion 
and  government.  Rynfault  was  a  man  of  a  warm 
conititution,  and  violent  inclination  to  women.  He 
knew  what  it  was  to  enjoy  the  fatisfaftions  which  are 
reaped  from  the  puffeffion  of  beauty  ;  but  was  an  ut- 
ter ftranger  to  the  decencies,  honours,  and  delicacies, 
that  attend  the  paffion  toward  them  in  elegant  minds. 
He  could  wil!j  his  tongue  utter  a  paffion  with  which 
bis  heart  was  wholly  untouched.     In  fhort,  he  was 
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one  of  thofe  brutal  minds  which  can  be  gratified  with    Jofti 
the  violation   of  innocence   and  beauty,    without  the 
leaft  pity,  paffion,  or  love  for  that  with  which  they  are 
fo  much  delighted. 

Rynfault  being  refolved  to  accomplifh  his  will  on 
the  wife  of  Danvelt,  left  no  aits  untried  to  get  into 
a  familiarity  at  her  houfc  ;  but  fhe  knew  his  charafter 
and  difpofition  too  well  not  to  (hun  all  occafions  that 
might  enfnare  her  into  his  converfation.  The  gover- 
nor, defpairing  of  fuccefs  by  ordinary  means,  appre- 
hended and  imprifoned  her  hufband,  under  pretence  oF 
an  information  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  correfpondencc 
with  the  enemies  of  the  duke  to  betray  the  town  into 
their  pofTeffion.  This  defign  had  its  defired  elfeft  ; 
and  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Danvelt,  the  day  be-' 
fore  that  whicli  was  appointed  for  his  execution,  pre- 
fented  herfelf  in  the  hall  of  the  governor's  houfe,  and 
as  he  paffed  through  the  apartment  threw  hcrfclf  at 
his  feet,  and  holding  his  knees,  befeeched  his  mercy. 
Rynfault  beheld  her  with  a  diffembled  fatisfaftion  j 
and  affuming  an  air  of  thought  and  authority,  he  bid 
her  rife,  and  told  her  (he  muft  follow  him  to  his  clo- 
fet  ;  and  afl<ing  her  whether  fhe  knew  the  hand  of  the 
letter  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  :  went  from  her, 
leaving  this  admonition  aloud  :  "  If  you  would  fave 
your  hufband,  you  muft  give  me  an  account  of  all  you 
know,  without  prevarication  ;  for  every  body  is  fa- 
tistied  that  he  is  too  f)nd  of  you  to  be  able  to  hide 
from  you  the  names  of  the  rell  of  the  confplrators, 
or  any  other  particulars  whatfoever."  He  went  to 
his  clofet,  and  foon  after  the  lady  was  fent  for  to  an 
audience.  '1  he  fervant  knew  his  diilance  when  mat- 
ters of  (late  were  to  be  debated  ;  and  the  gover- 
nor, laying  afide  the  air  with  which  he  had  appeared 
in  public,  began  to  be  the  fupplicant,  and  to  rally  an 
affliction  which  it  was  in  her  power  eafily  to  remove. 
She  eafily  perceived  his  intentimi  ;  and,  bathed  in 
tears,  began  t.<  deprecate  fo  wicked  a  defign.  Lull, 
like  ambition,  takes  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
body  into  its  fervice  and  fubjeftion.  Her  becoming 
tears  her  honeft  anguidi,  the  wringing  of  her  hands, 
and  the  many  changes  of  her  polhue  and  figure  in  the 
vehemence  of  fpeaking,  were  but  fo  many  attitudes  in 
which  he  beheld  her  beauty,  and  farther  incentives  of 
Ills  defire.  All  humanity  was  loll  in  that  one  appetite  ; 
and  he  fignllied  to  her  in  fo  many  plain  terms,  tiiat  he 
was  unhappy  till  he  pofTeffcd  her,  and  nothing  lefs 
fhould  be  the  price  of  her  holband's  life  ;  ami  (he 
mnil,  before  the  following  noon,  pronounce  the 
death  or  enlargement  of  Danvelc.  After  this  notifi- 
cation, when  he  law  Sapphira  enough  dillrafted  to 
make  the  fubjecl  of  their  difcourfe  to  common  eyes 
appear  difierent  from  what  it  was,  he  called  his  l^r- 
vants  to  conduft  her  to  the  gate.  Loaded  with  in- 
fuppoitable  alfliftion,  file  immediate.y  repairs  to  her 
hufband,  and  having  fignified  to  the  gaoleri  that  (he 
had  a  propofal  to  make  to  her  hufband  from  the  cro- 
vernor,  (he  was  left  alone  with  him,  revealed  to  hitn 
all  that  had  paffifd,  and  reprefented  the  endlefs  con- 
fiift  fhe  was  In  between  love  to  his  perfjn  and  fidelity 
to  his  bed.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  the  (harp  affliftion 
this  honell  pair  was  in  upon  fuch  an  incident,  in  Uvea 
not  ufed  to  any  but  ordinary  occurrences.  The  man 
was  bridled  by  ffiame  from  fpeaking  what  his  fear 
prompted  upon  fo  near  an  approach  of  deatb  ;  but  let 
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e.  fall  words  that  fi^nified  to  her,  he  fliould  not  think 
—  her  polluted,  though  flie  had  not  confefTed  to  him 
that  the  governor  had  violated  her  pcrfon,  fince  he 
knew  her  will  had  no  part  in  the  attion.  She  parted 
from  him  witli  this  oblique  permilfion,  to  favc  a  life 
he  had  not  refolution  enough  to  relign  for  the  fafety 
of  his  honour. 

The  next  morning  the  unhappy  Sapphira  attended 
the  governor,  and  being  led  into  a  remote  apartment, 
fubniitted  to  his  delhcs.  Rynlault  commended  her 
charms  ;  claimed  a  familiarity  after  what  had  paffed 
between  them  ;  and  with  an  air  of  gaiety,  in  the 
language  of  a  gallant,  bid  her  return  and  take  her 
hufband  out  of  prifon  :  but,  continued  he,  my  fair 
one  mull  not  be  offended  that  I  have  taken  care  he 
fhould  not  be  an  interruption  to  our  future  affignations. 
Thcfe  laft  words  foreboded  what  Ihe  found  when  llie 
came  to  the  gaol,  her  hulband  executed  by  the  order 
of  Rynfault. 

It  was  remaikable,  that  the  woman,  who  was  full 
of  tears  and  larntnlatiohs  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
her  aiBitlion,  uttered  neither  figh  nor  complaint,  but 
ftood  fixed  with  grief  at  this  confummation  of  her 
misfortunes.  She  betook  herfelf  to  her  abode  ;  and, 
afier  having  in  folitude  paid  her  devotions  to  Him  who 
is  the  avenger  of  innocence,  ihe  repaired  privately  to 
court.  Her  perfon,  and  a  certain  grandeur  of  forrow 
negligent  of  forms,  gained  her  paffage  into  the  prefence 
of  the  duke  her  fovtrcigu.  As  loon  i.s  flie  came  into  the 
prefence,  (he  broke  forth  into  tl-.e  following  words: 
*'  Behold,  O  mighty  Charles,  a  wretch  weary  of  life, 
though  it  has  always  been  fpent  with  innocence  and 
virtue.  1'.  is  not  in  your  power  toredrefs  my  injuries, 
but  it  is  to  avenge  them  ;  and  if  the  protection  of  the 
dillrcffcd,  and  the  punifhment  of  oppreffors,  is  a  taflc 
worthy  of  a  prince,  1  bring  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
ample  matter  for  doing  honour  to  his  own  great  name, 
and  of  wiping  infamy  off  mine."  When  (he  had  fpo- 
ken  this,  (Ire  delivered  to  the  duke  a  paper  reciting  her 
ftory.  He  read  it  with  all  the  emotion  that  indigna- 
tion and  pity  could  raife  in  a  prince  jealous  of  his  ho- 
nour in  the  behaviour  of  his  officers  and  the  profperiiy 
of  his  fubjttts. 

Upon  an  appointed  day  Rynfault  was  fent  for  to 
court,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  few  of  the  council 
confronted  by  Sapphira.  The  prince  a(klng,  "  Do 
you  know  that  lady  .■"'  Rynfault,  as  foon  as  he  could 
recover  his  furprife,  told  the  duke  he  would  marry 
her,  if  his  highnefs  would  p'eafe  to  think  that  a  repa- 
ration. The  duke  fccmed  contented  with  this  au- 
fwer,  and  Hood  by  during  the  immediate  foleraniza- 
tion  of  the  ceremony.  At  the  concluhon  of  it  he 
told  Rynfault,  "  I'hus  far  you  have  done  as  conftrain- 
ed  by  my  puthority  :  I  fhall  not  be  fatisfied  of  your 
kind  uiage  of  her,  without  you  ftgn  a  gift  of  your 
whole  eflate  to  her  after  your  deceafe."  To  the  per- 
formance of  this  alio  the  duke  was  a  witnefs.  When 
thefc  two  at'ts  were  executed,  the  duke  turning  to 
the  lady,  told  her,  "  It  now  remains  for  me  to  put 
you  in  quiet  pofleiTion  of  what  your  hufband  has  fo 
bountifully  bchowed  on  you  ;"  and  ordered  the  imme- 
diate execution  of  Rynfault. 

8.  One  of  the  greatel\  of  the  Tuikifli  princes  was 
Mamood,  or  Mahmud,  the  Gaznevide.  Hrs  name  is 
ftill  venerable  in  the  eall ;  and  of  the  noble  parts  of  his 
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charafter,  a  regard  tojudice  was  not  the  leift.  Of  Junic?. 
this  the  following  example  is  related  by  Mr  Gibbon  in  '"— >r-" 
his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. — As  he  fat 
in  the  divan,  an  unhappy  fubjed  bowed  before  tlie 
throne  to  aceufe  the  infolenceof  a  Turkifh  foldier  who 
had  driven  him  from  his  houfe  and  bed.  "  Sufpend 
your  clamours  ((aid  Mahmud)  ;  inform  me  of  his  next 
viftt,  and  ourfelf  in  perfon  will  judge  and  puni(h  the 
offender."  The  fultan  followed  his  guide  ;  invcited 
the  houfe  with  his  guards ;  and  extinguifhing  the 
torches,  pronounced  the  death  of  the  criminal,  who 
had  been  feized  in  the  aft  of  rapine  and  adultery.  Af- 
ter the  execution  of  his  fentence,  the  hghts  were  re- 
kindled, and  Mahmud  fell  proftrate  in  prayer  ;  then 
rifing  from  the  ground,  he  demanded  fome  homely 
fare,  which  he  devoured  with  the  voracioufnefs  of  hun- 
ger. The  poor  man,  whofe  injury  he  had  avenged, 
was  unable  to  fupprefs  his  aftoiiilhment  and  curiolity  ; 
and  the  courteous  monarch  condefcended  to  explain 
the  motives  of  this  (ingular  behaviour.  "  I  had  reafon 
to  fufpecl  that  none  except  one  of  my  fons  could 
dare  to  perpetrate  fuch  an  outrage  ;  and  I  extinguifhed 
the  hghts,  that  my  juftlce  might  be  blind  and  inexo- 
rable. My  prayer  was  a  thankfgiving  on  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  offender;  anH  fo  painful  was  my  anxiety, 
that  I  had  paffed  three  days  without  food  fince  the 
firlt  moment  of  your  complaint." 

9.  In  Bourgoane's  Travels  in  Spain,  vol.  iii.  the 
following  anecdote  is  given  of  Peter  III.  of  Callile. 
A  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  affefted  in  his 
drefs,  and  particitlarly  in  bis  (hoes,  could  not  find  a 
workman  to  his  liking.  An  unfortunate  fhoemaker, 
to  whom  he  applied  after  quitting  marry  others,  ha- 
ving brought  him  a  pair  of  fhoes  not  made  to  pleafe 
his  tafte,  the  canon  became  furious,  and  feizing  one 
of  the  tools  of  the  fhoemaker,  gave  him  with  it  fo  many 
blows  upon  the  head  as  laid  him  dead  upon  the  floor. 
The  unhappy  man  left  a  widow,  four  daughters,  and 
a  fon  14  years  of  age,  the  eldelt  of  the  indigent  family. 
They  made  their  complaints  to  the  chapter  :  the  ca- 
non »vas  profecuted  and  condemned  not  to  appear  in 
the  choir  for  a  year.  The  young  Ihoemaker  having 
attained  to  man's  eftate,  was  fcar-ccly  able  to  get  a 
liveli'iood  i  and  overwhelmed  with  wretchednefs,  fat 
down  on  the  day  of  a  proceffion  at  the  door  of  the 
cathedi'al  of  Seville  in  the  moment  the  proceflron  paf- 
fed by.  Amonglt  the  other  canons  he  perceived  the 
murderer  of  his  lather.  At  the  fight  of  this  man,  filial 
affeSion,  rage,  and  defpair,  got  fo  far  the  better  of 
his  reafon,  that  he  fell  furioufly  upon  the  priell,  and 
ftabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The  young  man  was  feized, 
convicted  of  the  crime,  and  immediately  condemned 
to  be  quartered  alive.  Peter,  whom  we  call  the  Cruel, 
and  whom  the  Spaniards,  with  more  reaion,  call  the 
lover  ofjujlice,  was  then  at  Seville.  The  affair  came  to 
his  knowledge  ;  and  after  learning  the  particulars,  he 
determined  to  be  himfelf  the  judge  of  the  young  fhoe- 
maker. When  he  proceeded  to  give  judgment,  he 
firll  annulled  the  fentence  jull  pronounced  by  the  clergy; 
and  after  aflcing  the  young  man  what  profeffion  he 
was,  "  I  forbid  you  (faid  he)  to  make  (hoes  for  a 
year  to  come." 

to.    In   Gladwin's   HiHory  of   Indoftan,  a  fingular 

fad  is  related   of  the   emperor  Jehangir,  under  whofe 

father  Akber  the  Mogul  empire  iu  Hindollaa  firlt  ob- 
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Judice.  tallied  any  regular  form.  Jehangir  fucceeded  him  at 
"""""""■  Agra  on  the  zzd  of  October  1605  ;  and  the  tirlt  or- 
der which  he  iflucd  on  iiis  acccfTion  to  the  throne  was 
for  the  coullrtiiftioii  of  the  goldtn  chain  olju/lice.  It 
was  made  of  pure  gold,  and  meafurcd  30  yards,  con- 
fiding of  60  li'iks,  weighing  four  inaiiuds  of  Hindo- 
ftan  (about  400  pounds  avoirdupois).  One  end  of  the 
chain  was  fufpended  from  the  royal  baftion  of  the  for- 
trefs  of  A;fra,  and  the  other  fallened  in  the  ground 
near  the  fide  of  the  river.  The  intention  of  this  ex- 
traordinary invention  was,  that  if  the  officers  of  the 
courts  of  law  were  [)aitial  in  their  dtcifions,  or  dilatory 
in  the  adminillration  of  jullice,  the  injured  parlies 
might  come  therr.filvcs  to  this  chain;  and  making  a 
noife  by  fluking  the  links  of  it,  give  notice  that  they 
were  wailing  to  reprefent  their  grievances  to  his  ma- 
jefty." 

Jl'stice  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  a  perfon  de- 
puted by  the  king  to  admiuiiler  jullice  to  his  fubjefts, 
whole  authority  ailfes  from  his  deputation,  and  not 
by  rit'.ht  of  maj^iitracy. 

Of  thcfejuftices there  are  various  kinds  in  England; 
viz. 

Chief  JuiTiCf.  of  the  King's  Bench,  is  the  capital  juf- 
tice  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  a  lord  by  his  office.  His 
bufmefs  is  chiefly  to  hear  and  determine  all  pleas  of 
the  crown  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  concern  offences  againft 
the  crown,  dignity,  and  peace  of  the  king;  as  trea- 
fons,  felonies,  &c.  This  offleer  was  formerly  not  only 
chief  jiffice,  but  alfo  chief  baron  for  the  exchequer, 
and  mailer  of  the  court  of  wards.  He  ufnally  fat  in 
the  king's  palace,  and  there  executed  that  office,  for- 
merly ^jcrforined  pet-  comitem  palatii ;  he  determined  in 
that  place  all  the  differences  happening  between  the 
barons  and  other  great  men.  He  had  the  prerogative 
of  bting  viceregent  of  the  kingdom  whenever  the  king 
went  beyond  fca,  and  was  ufnally  choleii  to  that  of- 
fice out  of  the  prime  nobility  ;  but  his  power  was  re- 
duced by  king  Richard  I.  and  king  Edward  I.  His 
office  is  now  divided,  and  his  title  changed  from  capl- 
tain  jinglUjuJIitiarius,  to  cap'italu  jujliiiarlus  ad plac'Ua, 
coram  rege  UnenJa,  or  capkalis  jujiil'uirius  band  regit. 

Chiif  Justice  vf  the  Common  Pleas,  he  who  with  his 
aflitlants  hears  aiid  determines  all  caufes  at  the  com- 
mon law ;  that  is  to  fay,  all  civil  caufes  between  com- 
mon perfons,  as  well  pcrfonal  as  real  ;  and  he  is  alfo  a 
lord  by  his  office. 

Justice  of  the  Forejl,  is  a  lord  by  his  ofEce,  who  has 
power  and  authority  to  determine  offences  committed 
in  the  king's  forcils,  &c.  which  are  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  any  other  court  of  juftlce.  Of  thefe  there 
are  t«'o  ;  whereof  one  has  jarlfdiftlon  over  all  the  fo- 
itfts  on  this  fide  Trent,  and  the  other  beyond  it. 

By  many  ancient  records,  it  appears  to  be  a  place 
.of  great  honour  and  authority,  and  is  never  bellowed 
but  on  fome  perfon  of  great  ditlinftion.  The  court 
where  this  jullice  fits  is  called  X.\\e  jiijlue  feat  of  the  fo- 
rejl, held  once  every  three  years,  for  hearing  and  de- 
ttrniiiiiiiij  all  trcfpaifes  within  the  foreft,  and  all  claims 
of  franchifes,  liberties,  and  privileges,  and  all  pleas  and 
caufes  whatfoever  therein  ariling.  This  court  may  fine 
and  imprifon  for  offences  within  the  foreil,  it  being  a 
•court  of  record  ;  and  therefore  a  writ  of  erior  lies  from 
hence  to  the  court  of  king's  bench.  The  laft  court 
of  jufticc  feat  of  any  note  waa  that  held  in  the  reign 
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of  Charles  I.  before  the  earl  of  Holl3n<f.  After  the 
reltoration  anotiiei  i''as  held  for  furm  fake  before  the 
earl  of  Oxford  ;  but  fiice  the  revolution  in  1^88,  the 
foreil  laws  have  fallen  into  total  difule,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  fubjeiil. 

This  is  the  only  jullice  who  may  appoint  a  deputy: 
he  is  alfo  called  ju/?/Vi?  in  eyre  of  the  foreji. 

Justices  of  Affife,  were  fuch  aa  were  wont  by  fpe^ 
cial  commiffion  to  be  fent  into  this  or  that  county 
to  take  affifes,  for  the  eafe  of  the  fubjetts.  Fori 
whereas  thefe  aftions  pafs  always  by  jury,  fo  many 
men  might  not  without  great  damage  and  charge  be 
brought  up  to  Loudon  ;  and  therefore  jullices,  for  this 
purpofe,  by  commiffions  particularly  authorifed,  were 
lent  down  to  them.  Thefe  continue  to  pals  the  cir- 
cuit by  two  and  two  twice  every  year  through  all 
England,  except  the  four  northern  counties,  where 
they  go  only  once,  difpatching  their  feveral  bufineffes  by 
fevcral  commiffions ;  for  they  have  one  commillion  to 
take  affifes,  another  to  deliver  gaols,  and  another  of 
oyer  and  terminer.  In  London  and  Midaiefex  a  court 
of  general  gaol-delivery  is  held  eight  times  in  the  yeai. 

All  the  jullices  of  peace  of  any  county  wherein  the 
affifes  are  held,  are  bound  by  law  to  attend  them,  ov 
elfe  are  liable  to  a  fine  ;  in  order  to  return  recogni- 
zances, &c.  and  to  affift  the  judges  in  fuch  matters  as 
lie  within  their  knowledge  and  jurifdiClion,  and  in 
which  fome  of  them  have  been  probably  concerned, 
by  way  of  previous  examination.     See  Assises  and 

Justices  in  Byre  (jujliciariiiii/ierantes,  or  errantes), 
were  thole  who  were  anciently  lent  with  commilfioii 
into  divers  counties  to  hear  fuch  caufes  efpecially  as> 
were  termed  pleas  of  the  croivn  ;  and  that  for  the  eafe 
of  the  fuljcit,  who  inult  elle  have  been  hurried  to  the 
courts  of  Wellminller,  if  the  cauic  were  too  high  for 
the  county-courts. 

According  to  iome,  thefe  jullices  were  fent  once  in 
fevcn  years  ;  but  others  will  have  thcin  to  have  been 
fent  oftener.  Camden  fays,  they  were  inftitutcd  in 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  II.  A.  D.  1 1 84  ;  but  they  ap- 
pear to  be  of  an  older  date. 

They  were  fomewhat  like  our  jullices  of  affife  at  thii 
day  ;  though  for  authority  and  manner  of  proceeding 
very  different. 

Justices  of  Gaol- Delivery,  thofe  commiffioned  to 
hear  and  determine  caufes  appertaining  to  luch  as  for 
any  offence  are  call  into  prilon.  Jullices  of  gaol-de- 
livery are  impowtred  by  the  coiTimon  law  to  proceed 
upon  indictments  of  felony,  trefpals,  &c.  and  to  order 
execution  or  reprieve  ;  and  they  have  power  to  dif- 
cliarge  fuch  prifoners  as  upon  their  trials  Ihall  be  ac- 
quitted ;  alfo  all  fuch  againll  whom,  on  'proclamation 
made,  no  evidence  appears  to  indict ;  which  jullices 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  &c.  may  not  do.  2.  Hawk.  24, 
25.  But  thefe  jullices  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
perfon  not  in  the  cuttody  ot  the  prifon  except  in  fome. 
fpeclal  cafes  ;  as  if  fome  of  the  accomplices  to  a  fe- 
lony may  be  in  fuch  prifon  and  fome  ot  them  out  of 
it,  the  jullices  may  receive  an  appeal  againll  thofe  who. 
are  out  of  the  ptifon  as  well  as  thofe  who  are  in  it  ;, 
which  appeal,  after  the  trial  of  fuch  prifoners,  fhall  bt.| 
removed  into  B.  R.  and  procels  iffue  from  them  againll 
the  rell.  But  if  thole  out  of  prilon  be  omitted  in  th 
apocal,  they  CAa  iiev,;r  be  pat  iiUo  any  other ;  becaufe. 

then 
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there  can  be  but  one  appeal  for  one  felony.  In  this 
way  the  gaols  are  cltai  td,  and  al!  ofK  ndera  tried,  pu- 
nifhed,  or  delivered,  in  every  year. — Their  commiffion 
is  now  turned  over  to  the  julticcs  of  affife. 

y^ STICKS  of  N]fi  Pr'ius  are  now  the  fame  with  juf- 
tiers  of  nJTtfe.  It  is  a  common  adjournment  of  a  cau'e 
in  the  common  pleas  to  put  it  otF  to  fuch  a  ri^y,  AV/7 
pr'tus  jujlitiarii  vcrierini  ad  eas  partes  ad  cap'iendas  aJJ'tfus  : 
from  which  claulc  of  aLijoari,nier.t  thfy  are  caWndju/iices 
of  ni/i  prius,  as  well  7X%jit/lices  of  ajfife,  on  account  of  the 
writ  and  aftions  they  have  to  cial  in. 

71  STICKS  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  were  juftices  deputed 
on  fomc  fpccial  occalions  to  hear  and  deternaine  parti- 
cular caufes. — The  commiffion  of  oyer  and  terminer 
is  direfted  to  certain  perfons  upon  any  infurreftion, 
heinous  demeanour,  or  trefpafs  committed,  who  mull 
firft  enquire,  by  means  of  the  grand  jury  or  Jnquett, 
before  they  are  empowered  to  hear  and  dttt-rmine  by 
the  help  of  the  petit  jury.  It  was  formerly  held,  that 
no  judge  or  other  lawyer  could  aift  in  thf  commiflion 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  in  that  of  gaol-delivery,  with- 
in the  county  where  he  was  born  or  inhabited  ;  but  It 
was  thought  p.-oper  by  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  27.  to  allow 
any  man  10  be  a  juflice  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gene- 
ral ^ai'l-dclivery  within  any  county  of  England. 

yusTiCKSof  the  Peace  are  perfons  of  interell  and  cre- 
dit, appointed  by  the  king's  commilHon  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  county  where  they  live. 

Of  thcfe  fome  for  fpecial  relpeft  are  made  of  the 
quorum,  fo  as  no  bufinefs  of  importance  may  be  dif- 
patched  without  the  prefence  or  affent  of  tlu-m  or 
one  of  them.  However,  every  jullice  of  peace  hath  a 
feparaie  power,  and  his  office  is  to  call  before  him, 
examine,  ilTue  warrants  for  apprehending,  and  commit 
to  prifon,  all  thieves,  murderers,  wandering  rogues ; 
thole  that  hold  confpiracies,  riots,  and  aimo!l  all  de- 
linquents which  may  occafion  the  breach  of  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  fubjcft  ;  to  commit  to  prifon  fuch  as 
cannot  find  bail,  and  to  fee  them  brought  forth  in  due 
time  to  trial ;  and  bind  over  the  profecutors  to  the  af- 
fifes.  And  if  they  negledt  to  certify  examinations  and 
informations  to  the  next  gaol- delivery,  or  do  not  bind 
over  profecutors,  they  fhal!  be  fined.  A  jullice  may 
commit  a  perfon  that  doth  a  felony  in  his  own  view, 
without  warrant ;  but  if  on  the  information  of  ano- 
ther, he  muil  make  a  warrant  under  hind  and  feal  for 
that  purpofe.  If  complaint  and  oath  Ue  made  before 
a  juttice  of  goods  flolen,  and  the  informer,  fufpefting 
that  they  are  in  a  particular  houfe,  ftiows  the  caufe  of 
his  fufpicion,  thejuilicc  may  grant  a  warrant  to  the 
conltable,  &c.  to  fearch  in  the  place  fufpeded,  to 
feize  the  goods  and  perfon  in  whole  cultody  they  are 
found,  and  bring  them  before  him  or  fome  other  juf- 
tice.  The  fearch  on  thefe  warrants  ought  to  be  in 
the  day-time,  and  doors  may  be  broke  open  by  con- 
ttables  to  take  the  goods.  Juftices  of  peace  may  make 
and  perfuade  an  agreement  in  petty  quarrels  and 
breaches  of  the  peace,  where  the  king  is  not  intitled  to  a 
fine,  though  they  may  not  compound  offences  or  take 
money  for  making  agreements.  A  jullice  hath  a  dif- 
cretionary  power  of  binding  to  the  good  behaviour ;  and 
may  require  a  recognizance,  with  a  great  penalty  of  one, 
for  his  keeping  of  the  peace,  where  the  party  bound  is 
a  dange-ous  perfon,  and  likely  to  break  the  peace, 
and  d)  much  mifchief ;  and  for  default  of  fureties  he 
m-ij  Le  committed  to  gaol.     But  a  man  g^iving  fccu- 
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rity  for  keeping  the  peace  in  the  king's  bench  or  clian-  Ju(li;e. 
ceiy,  may  have  ^  fuperfedeas  to  the  juftices  in  the  coun-  ~~v^-- 
ty  not  to  take  fecuriiy  ;  and  alio  by  giving  furity  of 
the  peace  to  any  other  juftice.  If  one  make  an  alTault 
upon  a  juftice  of  peace,  he  may  apprehend  the  oiund- 
er,  and  commit  him  to  gaol  till  he  hnds  fureties  for 
the  peace  ;  and  a  juftice  may  record  a  forcible  entry 
on  his  own  poffiffion  :  in  other  cafes  he  cannot  judge 
in  his  own  caufe.  Contempts  againll  jullices  are  pu- 
nilhahle  by  indictment  and  tine  at  the  ivlFiins.  Juf- 
tices fiiall  not  be  regularly  punifhed  for  any  thing  done 
by  them  in  feffions  as  judges  ;  and  if  a  juftice  be  tried 
for  any  thing  done  in  nis  office,  he  may  plead  the  ge- 
neral ilTue,  aid  give  the  fpccia!  matter  in  evidence  ; 
and  if  a  verdicl  is  given  for  him,  or  the  plaintifl"be 
nonfiilr,  he  lliall  have  double  colls  ;  and  fucli  action 
(h.ill  only  be  laid  in  the  county  where  the  offence  was 
committed.  7  I'm:,  cap.  5.  z  I  Jac.  cap.  iz.  But  if 
th.-y  are  guilty  of  any  mildemeanour  in  office,  infor- 
mation  lies  againft  them  in  the  king's  bench,  where 
they  Ihall  be  punifhed  by  tine  and  impnTonmtnt  ;  and 
all  perfons  who  recover  a  verdicl  againft  a  juftice  for 
any  wilful  or  malicious  injury,  are  intitled  to  double 
cofts.  By  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  44.  no  writ  (hall  be  fueJ 
out  againft  any  juftice  of  peace,  for  any  thing  done 
by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  until  notice  in 
writing  Ihall  be  delivered  to  him  one  month  before  the 
fuing  out  of  the  fame,  containing  the  caufe  of  aiSion, 
&c.  within  which  month  he  may  tender  amends ;  and 
if  the  tender  be  found  fufficient,  he  fhall  have  a  verdicl, 
&c.  Nor  fhall  any  aftion  be  brought  againft  a  juf- 
tice for  any  thing  done  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
unlcfs  commenced  within  fix  months  after  the  ad  com- 
mitted. 

A  juftice  Is  to  exerclfe  his  authority  only  within  the 
cou'ity  where  he  is  appointed  by  his  commiiEon,  not 
in  any  city  which  is  a  county  of  itfeif  or  town  corpo- 
rate, having  their  proper  juftices,  &c.  but  in  other 
towns  and  liberties  he  may.  The  power  and  office  of 
juftices  terminate  in  fix  months  after  the  deraile  of  the 
crown,  by  an  exprefs  writ  of  difcharge  under  the  great 
feal,  by  writ  oi  fupsrfedeas,  by  a  new  co.nmiffion,  and 
by  acceffion  of  ttie  office  of  flieriff  or  coroner. 

The  or'ginal  of  juftices  of  the  peace  is  referred  to 
the  fourth  year  of  Edward  III.  They  were  hrft  called 
confcrvators,  or  ivardens  of  the  penre,  eiccled  by  the 
county,  upon  a  writ  dlrecfed  to  the  llieritT;  but  the 
power  of  appointing  them  was  transferred  by  ftatutes 
from  the  people  to  the  Ling  ;  and  under  this  appella- 
tion appointed  by  i  Edw.  HI.  cap.  16.  Afterwards 
the  ftatute  34  Edw.  III.  c?.p  i.  gave  them  the  power 
of  trying  felonies,  and  then  they  acquired  the  appella- 
tion oi  jupices.  They  are  appointed  by  the  king's 
fpecial  commiffion  under  the  great  feal,  the  form  of 
which  was  fettled  by  all  the  judges,  A.  D.  1590;  and 
the  king  may  appoint  as  many  as  he  ffiall  think  fit  in 
every  county  in  England  and  Wales,  though  they  are 
generally  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
by  the  king's  leave.  At  firft  the  niunber  of  juftices 
was  not  above  two  or  three  in  a  county.  iS  Edw.  III. 
cap.  2.  Then  it  was  provided  by  34  Edw.  III.  cap.  I. 
that  one  lord,  and  three  or  four  of  the  moft  worthy 
men  in  the  county,  with  fomc  learned  in  the  law,  flijuld 
be  made  juftices  in  every  coun'ty.  The  number  was. 
afterwards  reftrained  firft  to  (i:i,  and  then  to  eight,  in 
every  cjunt) ,  by  12  Ric.  II.  cap.  10.  and  14  Ric.  II. 

I-  cap. 
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Jviftice.  cap.  II.  But  their  number  has  greatly  increafed  fince  crown  itfelf  cannot  now  alter  but  by  aft  of  parliament. 
""""V^""  their  firft  inllitution.  As  to  their  qualifications,  the  And  in  order  to  maintain  both  the  dignity  and  inde- 
ftatutes  juft  cited  direft  tbcm  to  be  of  the  bell  repu-  pendence  of  the  judges  in  the  fuperior  courts  it  is  en- 
tation  and  mod  worthy  men  in  the  county  ;  and  the  afted  by  the  (latute  13  W,  III.  c.  2.  that  their  com- 
ftatutc  13  Ric.  II.  cap.  7.  orders  them  to  be  of  the  millions  fliall  be  made  (not,  as  formerly,  durante  bene- 
moil  fufficient  kniglits,  efquires,  and  gentlemen  of  the  placllo,  but)  qudindiu  bene  fi  geffermf,  and  their  fa- 
law  ;  and  by  2  Hen.  V.  ftat.  i.  cap.  4.  and  Hat.  2.  laries  afcertaincd  and  eftablifhed  ;  but  that  it  may  be 
cap.  1.  they  mull  be  refident  in  their  fcveral  coun.  lawful  to  remove  them  on  the  addrefs  of  both  houfrs  of 
ties.  And  by  18  Hen.  VI.  cap.  1  i.  no  juftice  was  to  parliament.  And  now,  by  the  noblu  improvements  of 
be  put  in  commiflion,  if  he  had  not  lands  to  the  value  that  law  in  the  tlatule  of  i  Geo.  III.  c.  23.  enafted 
of  20  \.  per  annum.  .  It  is  now  enafted  by  5  Geo.  II.  at  the  earned  recommendation  of  the_ king  himfclf  from 
cap.  I  I.  that  every  jullice  (hall  have  100  1. /■«■  ««?«/«,  the  throne,  the  judges  are  continued  in  their  oflfK-e.^ 
clear  of  all  dedudlions  ;  of  which  he  mult  make  oath  during  their  good  behaviour,  notwithftanding  any  de- 
by  18  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  And  If  he  afts  without  fuch  mife  of  the  crovi'n  (which  was  formeily  held  immedi- 
qualification,  he  Ihall  forfeit  100  1.  It  is  alfo  provided  ately  to  vacate  their  ieats),  and  their  full  falaries  are 
by  5  Geo.  II.  that  no  praftlling  attorney,  folicitor,  or  abfolutely  fecured  to  them  during  the  continuance  of 
proftor,  fhall  be  capable  of  afting  as  a  jullice  of  the  their  commiffions;  his  majefty  having  been  pleafed  to 
peace.  declare,  that  "  he  looked  upon  the  Independence  and 
Justices  of  Peace  wMin  .Liberties,  arejullices  of  the  Mprightn(.fs  of  the  judges,  as  effential  to  the  impartial 
peace  who  have  the  fame  authority  in  cities  or  other  admmiliratlon  of  jullice  ;  as  one  of  the  beft  fecui  ities 
corporate  towns  as  the  others  have  in  counties  ;  and  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  fabjefts ;  and  as  molt 
their  power  Is  the  fame  ;  only  that  thefe  have  the  affize  conducive  to  the  honour  of  the  cio*n." 
of  ale   and   beer,  wood   and  vitluals,   &c.     Jullices  of         In   criminal  proceedings  or  profecutlons  for  offen. 


Jultirt. 


cities  and  corporations  are  not  within  the  quallticatiou 
aft,  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  18. 

Fountain  of  fuiTiCR,  one  of  the  charafters  or  attri- 
butes of  the  king.     See  Prerogative. 

By  the  fountain  of  jullice  the  law  does  not  mean  the 
aulher  or  original,   but  only  the  d'ijlrihulor.     Jullice  is 


ces,  it  would  IHll  be  a  higher  abfurdity,  if  the  king 
perfonally  fat  in  judgment  ;  becaufe  in  regard  to  thefe 
he  appears  in  another  capacity,  that  of/>r.5/«(j.'or.  All 
offences  ai-e  either  agalnft  the  king's  peace  or  his 
crown  and  dignity  ;  and  are  fo  laid  in  every  indlft- 
mcnt.      For  though  In  their   confequences  they  gene- 


not  derived  from  the  king,   as  from  his  free  gift.  ;  but  rally  feein  (except  in  the  cafe  of  treafjn  and  a  very  few 

he  is  the  fteward  of  the  public,  to  difpenfe  it  to  whom  others)  to  be  rather  offences  againll  the  kingdom  tlian 

\\.\i  due.      He   is  not  the  fpring,  but   the   rcfervoir  ;  the  king ;  yet,  as  the  public^  which  Is  an  invlfible  bo- 

from  whence   right   and  equity   are  condufted,  by  a  dy,  has  delegated  all  its  power  and  rights,  with  regard 

thoufand  channels,  to  every  individual.      The  original  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  to  one  vlfible  magiftrate, 

power  of  judicature,  by  the   fundamental  principles  of  all  affronts  to  chat  power,  and  breaches  of  thofe  rights, 

fociety,  is  lodged  in   the   fociety    at   large  :   but   as   it  are  immediately  offences  againll  him,  to  whom  they 

would  be  impraelicablc  to  render  complete   jullice   to  are  fo  delegated  by  the  public.      He  Is  therefore  the 

every  individual,  by  the  people  in  their  colledive    ca-  proper  perfon  to  profecute  for  all   public  offences  and 

paclty,    therefore   every    nation    has   committed    that  breaches  of  the  peace,  being  the  perfon  Injured   in  the 

power  to  certain  feleft  magiilrates,  who  with  mote  tafe  eye  of  the  law.      And  tliis  notion  was  carried  fo  far  iu 

and  expedition   can   hear   and   determine   complaints;  the    old   Gothic  conllitution   (wherein   the  king  was 

and  in  England  this  authority  has  immemorially  been  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  conferve  the  peace), 

cxercifed  by  the  king  or  his  fubllitutes.     He  therefore  that  in  cafe  of  any  forcible  injury  offered  to  the  pcrfou 

has  alone  the  right  of  erefting  courts  of  judicature  :  of  a  fellow- fubjid,  the  offender  was  accufed  of  a  kind 

for  though  the  conllitution  of  the  kingdom  hath  en-  of  perjury,  in   having   violated  the  king's  coronation 

trulled  him  with   the   whole  executive   power  of  the  oath;  dicebatur  fregiffe  juramentum  regis  juratum.     And 

laws,  it   is  impoffible,  as   well  as  improper,    that   he  hence  alfo  arlfes  another   branch   of  the   prerogative, 

ftiould  perfonally  carry  into   execution    this  great  and  that  oi pardoning  oiTences  ;   for  it  is  reafonable,  that  he 

extenfive  truft  :  it  is  confequently  ncceffary  that  courts  only  who  is  injured  fliould  have  the  power  of  forgiving, 

fiiould  be  erefted,  to  affill  him  In  executing  this  power  ;  See  Pardon. 

and  equally  ncceffary,  that,  if  ercfted,  they  (liould  be         In  this  diftlncl  and  feparate  exiftence  of  the  judicial 

eredled  by  his  authority.      And   hence   it    Is,  that   all  power,  in  a  peculiar  body  of  men,    nominated  indeed, 

iurifdiftions  of  courts  are   either   mediately  or  imme-  but  not  rem>)veable  at  pleafure,  by  the  crowa,  couliffs 

diately  derived  froin  the   crown,   their  proceedings  run  one  main   prefervative  of  tlie   public  liberty  ;    wlich 

generally  in  the  king's  name,  they  pafs  under  his  feal,  cannot  fublill  long  in  any  (late,  unlcfs  the  admlnillra- 

and  are  executed  by  his  officers.  tion  of  common  juillce  be  in   fome  degree  feparatcd 

It  is  probable,  and  almoll  certain,  that   in  very  ear-  both   from   the  leglflative  and  alio  from  the  executive 


ly  times,  before  our  conllitution  arrived  at  its  full  per- 
fedlion,  our  kings  in  perfou  often  heard  and  deter- 
mined caufes  between  party  and  party.  But  at  pre- 
fent,  by   the  long   and   uniform   ufage  of  many    ages. 


power.  Were  It  joined  with  the  leglflative,  the  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  of  the  fubjetl  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  arbitrary  judges,  whole  dcclfions  would  be 
then   regulated  only  by  their   own  opinions,  and  not 


cur  kings  have  delegated  their  whole  judicial  power  to  by  a.ny  fundamental  principles  of  law  ;  which,  though 
the  judges  of  their  feverd  courts  ;  which  are  the  grand  leglflators  may  depart  from,  yet  judges  are  bound  to 
depolitory  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  obferve.  Were  it  joined  with  the  executive,  this  union 
and  have  gained  a  known  and  ftatcd  jurlfdiftlon,  re-  might  foon  be  an  over-balance  for  the  legiflative.  For 
gulated  by   certain   and  eftablifhed  rules,   which  the     which  reafon,  by  the  ftatute  of  16  Car.  I.  c.  10.  which 
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',  abolifhed  the  court  of  ftar-chamber,  eficAaal  care  ia 
'■  taken  to  remove  all  judicial  power  out  of  the  hands  of 
~  the  king's  privy-ci-uncil  ;  who,  as  then  was  evident 
fri.m  recent  inilauces,  might  foon  be  inclintd  to  pro- 
nounce that  for  law  which  was  moft  agreeable  to  the 
prince  or  his  officers.  Nothing  theufore  is  more  lo 
be  avoided  in  a  free  conliitution,  than  uniting  the  pro- 
vinces of  a  judge  and  a  minifterof  Hate.  And  indeed, 
that  the  abfolute  power,  claiintd  and  exercifed  in  a 
neiijhbouiing  nation,  is  more  tolerable  than  that  of 
the  eartern  empires,  is  in  a  great  mealure  owing  to  their 
having  vefled  the  judicial  power  in  their  parliaments  ; 
a  body  fepaiate  and  diftinA  from  both  the  legiflalive 
and  executive :  ard  if  ever  that  nation  recovers  its 
ftrnifr  liberty,  it  will  owe  it  to  the  efforts  of  thofe  af- 
ftnihlies.  In  Turkey,  where  every  thing  is  centered  In 
tlic  fukan  or  his  minillers,  defpotic  power  is  in  its  me- 
ridian, and  wears  a  more  dreadful  dfpeft. 

A  conftquence  of  this  prerogative  is  the  legal  ubi- 
quity of  the  king.  His  majelly,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
is  always  prefent  in  all  his  courts,  though  he  cannot 
perfonally  dillribute  juftice.  His  judges  are  the  mir- 
ror by  which  the  king's  image  is  rtfiected.  It  is  the 
regal  office,  and  not  the  royal  perfon,  that  is  always 
prefent  in  court,  always  rtady  to  undertake  profecu- 
,  tions  or  pronounce  judgment,  for  the  benelit  and 
prottClion  of  the  fubjctt.  And  from  this  ubiquity  it 
follows,  that  the  king  can  never  be  nonfuit  ;  for  a 
nonfuit  is  the  defertion  of  the  fuit  or  aftion  by  the  non- 
appearance of  the  plaintive  in  court.  For  the  fame 
reafon  alio,  in  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings,  the 
king  is  not  faid  to  appear  by  his  attorney,  as  other 
men  do  ;  for  he  always  appears,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  in  his  own  pi-oper  perfon. 

From  the  fame  original,  ef  the  king's  being  the 
fountain  of  juftice,  we  may  alfo  deduce  the  prerogative 
of  ifTuing  proclamations,  which  is  veiled  in  the  king 
alone.     See  Proci..4Mation. 

yusTiCF-Seat.  See  Forf.st  Courts. 
jUSTICIA,  MALABAR-NUT  ;  A  genusof  the  mo- 
rogynia  order. belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking;  under  the  40th 
order,  Pcrfr.nato'.  The  corolbi  is  ringent ;  the  capluie 
bilocular,  parcing  with  an  elaltic  fpring  at  the  heel ; 
the  ftamina  have  only  one  anthera.  There  are  19 
fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  grow- 
ing many  feet  high  ;  fome  adorned  with  fine  large 
leaves,  others  with  fmall  narrow  ones,  and  all  of 
them  with  monopttalous  rinpent  flowers.  Only  two 
fpecies  are  cultivated  in  cur  gardens,  viz.  the  adha- 
toda  or  common  Malabar-nut,  and  the  hylTopifolia 
or  fnap-tree.  The  firil  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  with  a  flrong  woody  ilem,  branching  out  wide- 
ly all  around ;  having  l?rge,  lanceolate,  oval  leaves, 
placed  oppofite ;  and  from  the  ends  of  the  branches 
fiiort  fpikes  of  white  flowers,  with  dark  fpots,  having 
the  helmet  cf  the  corolla  concave.  The  fecond  hath 
a  flirubby  l!em  branching  from  the  bottom  pyramidal- 
ly three  or  four  feet  high  ;  fpear-thaped,  narrow, 
entire  leaves,  growing  oppofite  ;  and  white  flowers, 
commonly  by  threes,  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  ; 
fucceeded  by  capfules,  which  burft  open  with  elaftic 
force  for  the  difcharge  of  the  feeds  ;  whence  the  name 
oi Ji,ap-lree.  Both  Ipecles  flower  here  in  fummer,  but 
never  produce  any   fruit.     They  are   propagated  by 
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layers   and  cuttings,   and   require  the  fame  treatment 
with  other  tender  exotics. 

JUSTICIAR,  in  the  old  Engifh  laws,  an  officer  . 
inllituted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  as  the  chief  of- 
ficer of  (late,  who  principally  determined  in  all  cafea 
civil  and  criminal.  He  was  called  in  Latin  CnpHalis 
JujTic'kinus  totius  ^n^I'm.  For  Justiciar  in  Scotland, 
See  Law,  n"  clvi.  10 — 12. 

]v%TiQiii.-a.Y,  or  Court  of  JirsTiciAKr,  in  Scotland. 
See  Law,  n*^  clvi.  10 — 12. 

JUSTIFICATICN,  In  law,  fignifies  a  maintaining 
or  fliowing  a  fufficient  reafon  in  court  why  the  de- 
fendant did  what  he  is  called  to  anfwer.  Pleas  in 
jiiltification  mult  fet  forth  fome  fpecial  matter:  thi:s, 
on  being  fued  for  a  trefpafs,  a  perfon  may  jullify  it  by 
proving,  that  the  land  is  his  own  freehold  ;  that  he 
entei-ed  a  houfe  in  order  to  apprehend  a  felon  ;  or  by- 
virtue  of  a  warrant,  to  levy  a  forfeiture,  or  in  order  to 
take  a  diilrefs  ;  and  in  an  aflault,  that  he  did  it  out  of 
neccffity. 

JusTiFrcATiON,  In  theology,  that  aft  of  grace  which 
renders  a  man  juft  in  the  fight  of  God,  and  worthy  of 
eternal  happlnefs.     See  Theology. 

The  Komanills  and  Reformed  are  extremely  divldetf 
about  the  dodrine  ot  jullification  ;  the  latter  contend- 
ing for  juftification  by  faith  alone,  and  the  former  by 
good  v.-orks. 

JUSTIN,  a  celebrated  hiftorian,  lived,  accor'ding 
to  the  moil  probable  opinion,  in  the  fecond  century, 
under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  wrote,  in 
elegant  Latin,  an  abrrdgment  of  the  hiftory  of  Tra- 
gus Pompeius;  comprehending  the  aftions  of  almoll 
all  nations,  from  Ninus  the  founder  of  the  Affyrian 
empire  to  the  emperor  Auguftus.  The  original 
work,  to  the  regret  of  the  learned,  is  loll  :  this  a- 
bridgment.  being  written  in  a  polite  and  elegant 
llyle,  was  probably  the  reafon  why  that  age  negleiled 
the  original.  The  bell  editions  of  JuHin  are,  ad  ufum 
Dslpl)im,  in  410 ;  and  cum  notts  variorum  el  Gronovii 
in  Svo. 

JvsTis  (St),  commonly  called  ytt/lin  Martyr,  one 
of  the  earlieil  and  moll  learned  writers  of  the  eaftera 
church,  was  born  at  Neapolis,  the  ancient  Secliem  of 
Paleftine.  His  father  Prifcus,  a  Gentile  Greek,  brought 
him  up  in  his  own  religion,  and  had  him  educated  in 
*dll  the  Grecian  learning.  To  complete  his  (ludies  he 
travelled  to  Eg)pt;  and  followed  the  fetl  of  Plato, 
with  whofe  intellectual  notions  he  was  much  pleafed. 
But  one  day  walking  by  the  fea-fide,  wrapt  in  con- 
templation, he  was  met  by  a  grave  ancient  perfori 
of  a  venerable  afpecl ;  who,  faUing  into  difcourfe  with 
him,  turned  the  converlation  by  degrees  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  Platonifm  to  the  fuperior  perfection  of 
Chrillianity  ;  and  reafoned  fo  well,  as  to  raife  in  him 
an  ardent  curiofity  to  Inquire  into  the  merits  of  that 
religion  ;  in  confequence  of  which  inquiry,  he  was 
converted  abost  the  year  132.  On  his  embracing 
that  religion,  he  quitted  neither  the  profeffion  nor  the 
habit  of  a  philofopher  :  but  a  perfecution  breaking 
out  under  Antoninus,  he  compofed  ^n  Apology  for  the 
Chriftians  ;  and  afterwards  prefented  another  to  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurellus,  In  which  he  vindicated  the 
innocence  and  holinefs  of  the  Chrillian  religion  agalnll 
Crefcens  a  Cynic  philofopher,  and  other  calumnia- 
tors.    He  did  honour  to  Chrillianity'  by  his  learning 

and 
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Juftiniin,  and  the  purity  of  his  manners ;  and   fuffered  martyr- 
jMliiiiiari.  jjpjj^  ;^  jg,^_      Bt^fides  his  two  Apologies,    there  are 
ftill  extant    his    D'mhipie    tu'ith    Tryhpo,  a  Jew ;   two 


treslilVs  ai'dretTed  to  the  Gentiles,  and  another  on  the 
unity  of  God.  Other  works  are  alfo  afcribed  to  him. 
The  bell  editions  of  St  Jiiftln  are  thofe  of  Robert 
Stephens,  in  1551  and  1571,  in  Greek  and  Latin: 
that  of  Morel,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1656  ;  and  that 
of  Don  Prudentius  Maiandus,  a  learned  Benedictine, 
in  1742  in  folio.  His  llyle  is  plain,  and  void  of  all 
ornament. 

JUSTINIAN  L  fon  of  Juftin  the  elder,  was  made 
Crelarand  Auguftus  in  527,  and  foon  after  emperor. 
He  conquered  ihe  Perfians  by  Belifarius  his  general, 
and  exterminated  the  Vandals ;  regained  Africa  ;  fub- 
dued  the  Goths  in  Italy  ;  defeated  the  Moors  ;  and 
reftored  the  Roman  empire  to  its  primiiive  glory.    See 

(Hiftory   of)    Constantinople,    n°  93 97.    and 

Italy,  n°  12,  £:c. 

The  empire  bein^;  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
profound  peace  and  tranquillity,  Juftinian  made  the 
belt  ufe  of  it,  by  coilcfling  the  immenfe  variety  and 
number  of  the  Roman  laws  into  one  body.  To  this 
end,  he  fchfted  ten  of  the  moft  able  lawyers  in  the 
empire  ;  who,  reviling  the  Gregorian,  Theodofian, 
and  Hermogenian  codes,  compiled  one  body,  called 
CoJcx  Jujliniiiiius.  I'iiis  may  be  called  the  Jl/itute 
la-w,  as  confiding  of  the  refcripts  of  the  emperors. 
But  the  reduftion  of  the  other  part  was  a  much  more 
difficult  taik  :  it  was  made  up  of  the  decilions  of  the 
judires  and  other  magiftrates,  together  with  the  au- 
ihoritative  opinions  of  the  moft  eminent  lawyers  ;  all 
vsl'.ich  lay  fcattered,  without  any  order,  in  no  lefs  than 
2O03  volumes  and  upwaids.  Thefe  were  reduced  to 
the  number  of  50  ;  but  ten  years  were  fpcnt  in  the  re- 
dudion.  However,  the  defign  was  completed  in  the 
year  553,  and  the  name  of  Digejis  or  Pandeds  given 
to  it.  Befides  ihefe,  for  the  ufe  chiefly  of  young 
ftiidents  in  the  law  to  facilitate  that  ftady,  Jultinian 
ordered  four  books  of  inftitutes  to  be  drawn  up, 
containing  an  abftraft  or  abridgement  of  the  text 
of  all  thelaws  :  and,  lalUy,  the  laws  of  modern  date, 
poiteiior  to  that  of  the  former,  were  thrown  into  one 
volume  in   the  year  541,  called  the  NovelU,  or  New 

Code. 

This  emperor  died  in  the  year  565,  aged  83,  in 
the  39th  of  his  reign,  after  having  built  a  great  num- 
ber of  thuiches ;  pariiculatly  the  famous  SanAa  So- 
phia at  Conftantlnople,  which  is  efteemed  a  mailer- 
piece  of  architecture. 

JUSTlNIANI  (St  Laurence),  the  firft  patriarch 
of  Venice,  was  born  there  of  a  noble  family  in  1381. 
He  was  a  very  pious  prelate,  and  died  in  1485  ;  he 
left  feveral  pieces  of  piety,  which  were  printed  toge- 
ther at  Lyons  in  1568,  in  one  volume  folio,  with  his 
life  prefixed  by  his  nephew.  Clement  VI 1.  beatified 
him  in  1 5. -4,  and  he  was  canonized  by  Alexander  VIII. 
in  I  690. 

JusTiNiANi  (Bernard),  was  born  at  Venice  In 
1408.  He  obtained  the  fenator's  robe  at  the  age  of 
19,  ferved  the  republic  In  feveral  en.baffies,  and  was 
elefted  pri)Curator  of  St  Mark  m  1474.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  and  wrote  the  H'ljiory  of  Venice,  with 
feme  other  works  of  conliderable  merit ;  and  died 
in  1498. 

M'lyi. 
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JusTiNiANi  (Auguftin),  bifhop  of  Nebo,  one  of  Jufti 
the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  defcended  from 
a  branch  of  the  fame  noble  family  with  the  two  fore- 
going ;  and  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1480.  He  affilled 
at  the  fifth  council  of  Lateran,  where  he  oppofed  fome 
articles  of  the  concordat  between  France  and  the 
court  of  Rome.  Francis  I.  of  France  made  him  his 
almoner  ;  and  he  was  for  five  years  regius  profefTor  of 
Hebrew  at  Paris.  He  returned  to  Genoa  in  1522, 
where  he  difcharged  all  the  duties  of  a  good  prelate  ; 
and  learning  and  piety  flourilhed  in  his  diocele.  He 
periftied  at  fea  in  his  paflage  from  Genoa  to  Nebbio, 
in  1536.  He  compofed  feveral  pieces  ;  themoitcon- 
fiderable  of  which  is,  Pfahcr'wm  Hehmum,  Grxcum, 
ylrabinmi,  et  Cbaldnum,  cum  trihis  Lalm'ts  inlerprela- 
tioiiibiis  et  glojjls.  This  was  the  firft  pfalter  of  the  kind 
printed  ;  and  there  Is  alfo  afcribed  to  the  fnm^  prelate 
a  ttanflation  of  Malmonidts's  Moore  Nevochim- 

JUSTNESS,  the  exaftnefs  or  regularity  of  any 
thing. 

Juftnefs  Is  chiefly  ufed  In  fpeaking  of  thought,  lan- 
guage, and  fentiments.  The  juftnefs  of  a  thought 
confifts  in  a  certain  precifion  or  accuracy,  by  which 
every  part  of  It  is  peifedlly  true,  and  pertinent  to  the 
fubjeiil.  Juftnefs  of  language  confifts  in  ufing  proper 
and  well  chofen  terms  ;  In  not  faying  either  too  much 
or  too  little.  M.  de  Mere,  who  has  written  on  juft- 
nefs of  mind,  diftinguiflies  two  kinds  of  juftnefs  ;  the 
one  arifing  from  talle  and  genius,  the  other  from  good 
fenfe  or  right  reafon.  There  are  no  certain  rules  to 
be  laid  down  for  the  former,  viz..  to  (how  the  beauty 
and  exaftnefs  in  the  turn  or  choice  of  a  thought  ;  the 
latter  confifts  in  the  juft  relation  which  things  have  to 
one  another. 

JUTES,  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Jutland  In  Den- 
mark. 

JUTLAND,  a  large  penlnfula,  which  makes  the 
principal  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Holftein, 
and  is  furrounded  on  the  other  fides  by  the  German 
ocean  and  the  Baltic  fea.  It  is  about  180  miles  In 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  50  In  breadth  from 
eaft  to  well.  The  air  i«  very  cold  but  wholefome  ; 
and  the  foil  Is  fertile  in  corn  and  paftures,  which  feed 
a  great  number  of  beeves,  that  are  fent  to  Germany, 
Holland,  and  elfewhere.  This  was  anciently  called 
the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus ,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
country  from  whence  the  Saxons  came  into  England. 
It  is  divided  Into  two  parts,  called  North  and  South 
'Jutland :  the  latter  Is  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  and  lies 
between  North  Jutland  and  the  duchy  of  Holftein ; 
and  the  duke  of  that  name  is  in  poflcflion  of  patt  of 
it,  whofe  capital  town  is  Gottorp,  for  which  reafon 
the  fovereign  Is  called  the  duie  of  HoIJlcin  Gottorp. 

JUVENAL  (Decius  Junius),  the  celebrated  Ro- 
man fatyrift,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
emperoi  Claudiau's  reign,  at  Aquinum  in  Campania. 
His  father  was  probably  a  frced-man,  who,  being  rich, 
gave  him  a  liberal  education,  and,  agreeably  to  the 
talle  of  the  times,  bred  him  up  to  eloquence;  In  which 
he  made  a  great  progrefs,  firft  under  Fiontothe  gram- 
marian, and  afterwards,  as  is  geuTally  conjeftured, 
under  Quintilian  ;  after  which  he  attended  the  bar, 
and  made  a  dlftinguiftied  figure  there  for  many  years 
by  Lis   eloquence.     In  the  practice  of  this  profcflion 
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he  had  Improved  his  fortune  and  I'ntereft  at  Rome  be- 
fore he  turned  his  thoughts  to  poetry,  the  very  rtyle 
of  which,  in  his  fatires,  fpeaks  a  long  habit  of  decla- 
mation ;  fuliiclum  redvhtit  declamatorem,  fay  the  critics. 
It  is  fald  he  was  above  40  ygars  of  age  when  he  re- 
cited his  tiril  elTay  to  a  fmall  audience  of  his  friends  ; 
but  being  encouiaged  by  their  applaufe,  he  ventured 
a  greater  publication  :  which  reaching  the  ears  of 
Paris,  Domitian's  favourite  at  that  time,  though  but 
a  pantomime  player,  whom  our  fatyrift  had  feverely 
infulted,  that  minion  made  his  complaint  to  the  em- 
peror;  who  ft-nt  him  thereupon  into  banidiment,  un- 
der pretence  of  giving  him  the  command  of  a  cohort 
in  the  army,  which  was  quartered  at  Pentapolis,  a  city 
\ipon  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  Libya. 

After  Domitian's  death,  our  fatyrift  returned  to 
Rome,  fufBciently  cautioned  not  only  againft  attack- 
ing the  characters  of  thofe  in  power,  under  arbitrary 
princes,  but  againil  all  perfonal  reflections  upon  the 
great  men  then  living;  and  therefore  he  thus  wifely 
concludes  the  debate  he  is  fuppofcd  to  have  maintain- 
ed for  a  while  with  a  friend  on  this  head,  in  the  firil 
fatire,  which  feems  to  be  the  firit  that  he  wrote  after 
his  banilhment  : 

Expsriar  quid  concedatur  in  illos 

i^ot  urn  Flaminia  tegltar  clnis  atque  L^iilna* 

"  I  will  try  what  h'berties  I  may  be  allowed  with 
thofe  whofe  afhes  lie  under  the  Flaminian  and  Latin 
•ways,"  along  each  Cdc  of  which  the  Romans  of  the 
firll  quality  ufed  to  be  buried. — It  is  believed  that  he 
lived  till  the  reign  of  Adrian  in  128.  There  are  ftill 
extant  16  of  his  fatires,  in  which  he  difcovers  great 
wit,  ftrength,  and  keenntfs,  in  his  language  :  but  his 
ftyle  is  not  perfectly  natural;  and  the  obfcinilies  with 
which  thtfc  fatires  were  filled  render  ilie  reading  of 
them  dangerous  to  youth. 

JUV'ENCUS  (Caius  Vetlicus  Aquilinus),  one  of 
the  hrft  of  the  Chriftian  poets,  was  born  of  an  illullri- 
ous  famr*/  in  Spain.  About  the  year  320  he  put 
the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift  into  Latin  vtrfe,  of  which  he 
compofed  four  books.  In  this  work  he  followed  al- 
tnoft  word  for  word  the  text  of  the  four  tvangelifts  : 
but  his  vcrfes  are  written  in  a  bad   talle,  and  his  La- 
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tin  IS  not  pure. 

JUVENTAS,  in  mythology,  thegoddcfs  who  pre- 
■  fidid  over  youth  among  the  Romans.  This  goddcfo 
was  long  honoured  in  the  Capitol,  where  Servius  Tul- 
lius  ereftcd  her  ftatue.  Near  the  chapel  of  Minerva 
there  was  the  altar  of  Juvtntas,  ar.d  upon  this  altar  a 
pidure  of  Prcferpine.  The  Gittks  called  the  god- 
defs  of  youth  Hel/e  ;  but  it  has  been  generally  fup- 
pofcd that  this  was  not  the  fame  with  the  Roman  J^u- 
■vtnlas. 

JUXON  (Dr  WiUiam),  born  at  Chichefter  is  1682, 
was  bred  at  Merchant-Taylor's  fchool,  and  from  thence 
t lifted  into  St  John's  college  Oxford,  of  which  he  be- 
came prcCdtnt.  King  Ciiarles  I.  made  him  bifliop  of 
London  ;  and  in  1635  promoted  him  to  the  poil  of 
Jord  high  Ireafiircr  ot  England.  The  whe>lc  nation, 
«nd  efptcially  the  nobility,  were  greatly  offended  at 
this  high  oflice  being  given  to  a  clergyman  ;  but  he 
behaved  fo  well  in  the  adminiilralion,  as  foon  put  a 
flop  to  all  the  clamour  railed  againft  him.  This  place 
he  held  no  longer  than  the  17th  of  May  1641,  when 
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he  prudently  refigned  the  ftaff,  to  avoid  the  flprm  Juxtipofi- 
which  then  threatened  the  court  and  the  clergy.  In  """ 
the  following  February,  an  adt  pafl'ed  depriving  the  hi-  |j'[,n 
fhops  of  their  votes  in  parliament,  and  incapacitating  u—y— J 
them  from  any  temporal  jurifdiftion.  In  ihcfc  lead- 
ing Iltps,  as  well  as  the  total  abolition  of  the  epifcopal 
order  which  followed,  he  was  involved  with  his  bre- 
thren;  but  neither  as  bifhop  nor  as  treafurcr  was  a 
fingle  accufation  brought  againft  him  in  the  long  par- 
liament. During  the  civil  wars,  he  refided  at  his  pa- 
lace at  Fulham,  where  his  meek,  inoffenfive,  and  gen- 
teel behaviour,  notwithftanding  his  remaining  fteady 
in  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  procured  him  the  vifits  of 
the  principal  perfons  of  the  oppolite  party,  and  refpeft 
from  all.  In  164S,  he  attended  on  his  majefty  at  the 
treaty  in  the  ide  of  Wight ;  and  by  his  particular  dc- 
fire,  waited  upon  him  at  Cotton-houfe,  Weftminller, 
the  day  after  the  commencement  of  his  trial;  during 
which  he  frequently  vilited  him  in  the  office  of  a  fpi- 
ritual  father  ;  and  his  majclly  declared  he  was  the 
greateft  comfort  to  him  in  that  afflictive  fituation. 
He  likewife  attended  his  majcfty  on  the  fcaffold,  where 
the  king  taking  off  his  cloak  and  Gcoige,  guvt  him 
the  latter  :  after  the  execution,  our  pious  bilhop  took 
caie  of  the  body,  which  he  accompanied  to  the  royal 
chapel  at  Windfor,  and  ftood  ready  with  the  common- 
prayer  book  in  his  hands  to  perform  the  laft  cere- 
mony for  the  king  ;  but  was  prevented  by  Colonel 
Whichcot,  governor  of  the  caltle. — He  continued  in 
the  quiet  pi  flefhon  of  Fulham-palace  till  the  enfuing 
year  1  649,  when  he  was  deprived,  having  been  fpared 
longer  than  any  of  his  brethren.  He  then  retired  to 
his  own  eftate  in  Gloucefterfhire,  where  he  lived  in 
privacy  till  tlie  refte/ration,  when  he  was  prefented  to 
the  fee  of  Canterbury  ;  and"  in  the  little  time  he  en- 
joyed it,  expended  in  buildings  and  reparations  at 
Lambeth-palace  and  Croyden-houfe  near  lj,ocol.  He 
died  in  1663  ;  having  bequeathed  7000I.  to  St  John's 
college,  and  to  other  charitable  ufes  near  5000 1.  He 
publifheda  Sermon  on  Luke  xviii.  3  1.  and  Some  Con- 
fiderations  upon  the  Aft  of  Uniformity. 

JUXTAPOSITION,  is  ufed  by  philofophers  to 
denote  that  fpecies  of  growth  which  is  performed  by 
the  apportion  of  new  matter  to  the  furface  or  outfide 
of  old.  In  which  fenfe  it  Itands  oppofed  to  hituf- 
fufceptioH  ;  where  the  growth  of  a  body  is  performed 
by  the  reception  of  a  juice  within  it  diffufed  through 
its  canals. 

IVY,  in  botany.  SeeHEDERA. 
IXIA,  in  botany;  A  genus  of  the  monogyn/a  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  6ih  order,  En- 
faJt.  The  corolla  is  hexapetalous,  patent,  and  equal  ; 
there  are  three  lligmata  a  little  upright  and  petalous. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies,  confifting  of  herbaceous, 
tuberous,  and  bulbous- rooted  flowery  perennials,  from 
one  to  two  feet  high,  terminated  by  hexapetalous 
flowers  of  different  colours.  They  are  propagated  by 
ofF-fets,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  in  fummer  at  the 
decay  of  the  leaves:  but  as  all  the  plants  of  this  genus 
are  natives  of  warm  climates,  few  of  them  can  bear 
the  open  air  of  this  country  in  winter. 

IXION,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  king  of  the  Lapithx, 

married  Dia  the   daughter  of  Deionius,  to  whom  he 
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refufcd  to  give  the  cuftomary  nuptial  prefents.    Delo- 
nids  in  revpnge  took  from  him  hishorfei :  when  Txion, 
diiTembling  his  refcntment,  invited  his  father-in-law  to 
a  fcaft,  and  made  him  fall  through  a  trap  door  into  a 
burning   furnace,   in  which  he  was  immediately  con- 
f\imed.      Ixion   being  afterwards   (lung  with  rertiorfe 
for  his  cruelty,  ran  mad  ;   on  which  Jupiter,  in  com- 
panion, not  only  forgave  him,   but  took  him  up  into 
heaven,   where   he  had  the  impiety  to  endeavour   to 
corrupt  Juno.      Jupiter,  to  be   the  better  alTured   of 
his   guilt,   formed  a  cloud  in  the  refemblance  of  the 
goddefs,   upon  which  Txion   begat   the  centaurs  :  but 
iioalHng  of  his   happinefs,    Jove  hurled  him  down  to 
Tartarus,  where  he  lies  fixed  on  a  wlieel  encompalled 
with  ferpent?,  which  turns  without  ceafing. 

IXORA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  elafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47t.h  order, 
Slellatis.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  funnel-Oiaped, 
and  long,  fuperior;  the  llamina  above  the  throat  ;  the 
berry  tetrafpermous. 

JYNX,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  order  of  piece  ;  the  characters  of  which  are, 
that  the  bill  i&  (lender,  round,  and  pointed  ;  the  no- 
ilrils  are  concave  and  naked  ;  the  tongue  is  very  long, 
very  llendcr,  cylindric,  and  terminated  by  a  hard  point ; 
and  the  feet  are  fo-med  for  climbing.  There  is  only 
one  fpecies,  ■ut-t.  the  torquUla.  Tlie  colours  uf  this 
bird  are  elegantly  pencilled,  though  its  plumage  ia 
marked  with  the  plaine'.t  kinds  :  a  lilt  of  black  and 
ferruginous  Itrokei  divides  the  top  of  the  head  and 
back  ;  the  fidis  of  the  head  and  neck  are  alh  coloured, 
beautifully  traverfed  with  fine  lines  of  black  and  rtd- 
difh-browu  ;  the  quill-feathers  are  diiflty,  but  each  web 
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is  maiked  with  rull-coloured    fpots ;   the   chin   and 
bread   are   of  a  light    yellowlfh-brown,    admned  with  ' 


(harp-pointed  bars  of  black  ;  the   tail   confills  of  ten 
feathers,  broad  at  their  ends  and  weak,   of  a  pale  a(h- 
colour,    powdered    with,  black   and   red,  and    marked 
with   four  equidiftant  bars  of  black  :  the  irides  are  of 
a  yellowi(h  colour. — The  wry- neck,   Mr  Pennant  ap- 
prehends, is  a  bird  of  paftage,  appearing  with  us  lu  the 
fpring  before  the  cuckoo.     Its  note  is  like  that  of  the 
keftril,  a  quick-rtpeated    fqaeak  ;   its   eggs  are  white, 
with  a  very  thin  (bell ;  it  builds  in  the  hollows  of  trees,, 
making  its  nefl;  of  dry  grafs.      It  has  a  very  whimficaV 
way  of  turning  and  twilling  its  neck  about,  and  bring- 
ing its  head  over  its  flioulders,  whence  it  had  its  Latitr 
name  torquiHa,  and  Its  Engllfh  one  of  ivry  neck  :  it  has 
alio   the   faculty  of  efefting  the  feathtrs  of  the  head 
like  thofe  of  the  j.iy.      It  feeds  on  ants,  whictl  it  very 
dexteroufi-y  transfixes  with  the  bony  and  (harp  end  of 
its  tongue,  and  then  draws  them  into  its  mouth  ;  and 
while  the  female  is  fitting,  the  male  has  been  obferved 
to  carry  thele  infefts  to  her. — We  find  this  bird  men- 
tioned  as  an   inhabitant  throughoat    Europe,  and  of 
many    parts  of  the   old  Continent.     It  is   in   Rulfia, 
Sweden,   Kapland,   Greece,  Italy,  Babylon,  and  Ben- 
gal ;  authorities  for  which  Buffon  mentions,  and  fays, 
that  at  the  end  of  fummer  this   bird    grows  very  fat, 
when  it  becomes  excellent  eating;  for  which  reafon 
iome  have     named   it  the   Oitolun.     The  young  ones, 
while  in  the  neft,  will  lilfs  like  lo   many  fnakts  ;  info- 
much  that   many   have  been  prevented  plundering  the 
old  ones  of  their   olfsprlng,  on    fuppojition   that  tlipy. 
were  advancing  their  hands  on  the  brood  of  this  Ioath> 
fome  reptile. 


K. 


Kthe  tenth  letter,,  and  feventh  confonant,  of  our 
'  alphabet ;  being  formed  by  the  voice,  by  a  gut- 
tnral  exprelTion  of  the  breath  through  the  mouth,  to- 
gether with  a  depreffion  of  the  lower  jaw  and  opening 
of  the  teeth. 

Its  found  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  hard  c, 
or  qu  :  and  it  is  ufed,  for  the  moll  part,  only  before  e, 
i,  and  n,  in  the  beginning  of  words  ;  as  ieii,  iiU,lmiu, 
&c.  It  ufed  formerly  to  be  always  joined  with  c  at 
the  end  of  words,  but  is  at  prefent  very  properly  omit- 
ted, at  lead  in  words  derived  from  the  Latin  :  thus, 
iorpublkl:,  mufct,  &c.  we  fay,  public,  mufic,  &c.  How- 
ever, in  monofyllabies,  it  is  llill  retained,  zijacl,  block, 
mock,  &c. 

K  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  iappa  ;  and  was  but 
little  ufed  among  the  Latins :  Prifcian  looked  on  it  as 
a  fuperfluous  letter  ;  and  fays,  it  was  never  to  be  ufed 
except  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  Dauf- 
quius,  after  Salluft,  obfcrves,  that  it  was  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Romans. — Indeed  we  feldom  find  it  in 
any  I>atin  authors,  excepting  in  the  word  kalendie, 
■where  it  fometimes  ftands  in  lieu  of  a  c. — Carthage, 
however,  is  frequently  fpelt  on  medals  with  a  K: 
SALvis  AUG.  ETCAEs  FEL.  K ART.and  fometlmes  the  let- 
ter.^ alone  ftood  for  Carthage. — M.  Berger  hasobferved, 
that  a  capital  K,  on  the  reverfe  of  the  medals  of  the 


emperors  of  Conftantinople,  fignified  Konjlani'mut  i. 
and  on  the  Greek  medals  he  will  have  it  to  fignify 
KOiAH  STi'iA,  »'Coelefyria." 

Quintilian  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  forae  people  had' 
a  miltakcn  notion,  that  wherever  the  letter  c  and  a  oc- 
curred at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  k  ought  to  be  ufed' 
iiiftead  of  the  r.      See  C. 

Lipfius  obicrves,  that  K  was  a  ftigma  anciently. 
marked  on  the  foreheads  of  criminals  with  a  red- 
hot  iron. 

The  letter  K  has  various  fignifications  in  old  char- 
ters and  diplomas;  for  inllance,  KR.  Itood  for  cjfo- 
rus,  KR.  C.  for  cara  civitas,  KRM.  for  carmen,  KR. 
AM.  N.iarus  amicus  nojler,  K  S.  chaos,  KT.  capite  ton- 
Jus,  &c. 

The  French  never  ufe  the  letter  h  excepting  in  a< 
few  terms  of  art  and  proper  names  borrowed  from 
other  countries.  Ablancourt,  in  his  dialogue  of  the 
letters,  brings  in  h  complaining,  that  he  has  been  often 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  bani(hed  out  of  the  French  alpha' 
bet,  and  confined  to  the  countries  of  the  north. 

K  is  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  fignifying  250,  accordiog 
to  the  verfe  ; 

K  quoque  ducentos  i?  qmnqua^nta  tsmhit. 

When  it  had  a  ftroke  at  top,  k,  it  ftood  for  ^50,000. 

K 
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/Ton  the  French  coinage  deaotes  money  coined  at 
Bourdeaux. 
^      KABA.     See  Mecca. 

KADESH,      KADtSH-BARNEA,      Of      EnMISHPAT 

(anc.  geog-)»  ^  city  cckbrattd  for  feveral  events.  At 
Kade(h,  Miriam  the  iitler  of  Mofes  died  (Numb.  xx. 
I.).  Hera  it  was  that  Mofes  and  Aaron,  (howiiig  a 
diitruft  in  God's  power  when  they  fmote  the  rock  at 
the  waters  of  llrife,  were  condemned  to  die,  without 
the  confolatlon  of  entering  the  promifed  land  (Numb. 
xxvii.  14- )•  The  king  of  Kadefli  was  one  of  the 
princes  killed  by  Jofhua  (xii.  22.).  TKis  city  was 
given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  fuuated  about 
eight  leagues  from  Hebron  to  the  fouth. 

Mr  Wells  is  of  opinion,  that  this  Kadefli,  which 
was  filuated  in  the  wildernefs  of  Zin,  was  a  different 
place  from  Kad^ili-barnca  in  the  wildernefs  of  Pa- 
ran. 

KADMON^Ei,  or  Cadmon/ei  (anc.  geog.),  a 
people  of  Palelline,  faid  to  d^cU  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Hermon  ;  which  lies  eaft,  and  is  the  reaion  of  the  ap- 
pellation, with  refpecl  to  Libanus,  Phoenicia,  and  the 
north  parts  of  Palelline.    Called  alio  Hevm  (Mofes). 

K/EMPERIA,  ZEDOARY,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
1.he  yih  order,  Sc'itamhus.  The  corolla  is  fexpartite, 
with  three  of  the  fcgments  larger  than  the  relt,  patu- 
lous ;  and  one  only  bipartite. 

Species.  I.  The  galanga,  common  galangal,  or  long 
yedoary,  has  tubiJrous,  thick,  oblong,  flclhy  roots ; 
crowned  wiih  oval,  clofc-fitting  leives,  by  pairs,  four 
or  five  inches  long,  without  footllalks  ;  and  between 
them  clofe- lilting  white  flowers,  with  purple  bottoms, 
growing  linijiy.  2.  The  rotunda,  or  round  zedoary, 
has  thick,  fltfliy,  fwelling,  roundiih,  clullering  roots, 
fending  up  fpearfliaped  leaves,  fix  or  eight  inches 
long,  near  half  as  broad,  on  upright  footftalks  ;  and 
between  them,  immediately  from  the  roots,  rife  whililli 
flowers,  tinged  with  gresn,  red,  yellow,  and  purple, 
centres.  Both  thefe  are  perennial  in  root  ;  but  the 
leaves  rife  annually  in  fpring,  and  decay  in  winter. 
They  flower  in  fummer  :  each  flower  is  of  one  petal, 
inbulous  below,  but  plain  above,  and  divided  into  fix 
parts  ;  they  continue  tliree  or  four  weeks  in  beauty, 
but  are  never  iucceedtd  by  feeds  in  this  country. 

Culture.  Both  thefe  plants  mull  be  potted  in  light 
rich  mould,  and  always  kept  in  the  hot-houfc,  giving 
in  plenty  of  water  in  lummer,  but  more  fparingly  in 
winter.  They  are  propagated  by  partinjj  the  roots 
in  the  fpring,  jutl  before  they  begin  to  puih  forth  new 
leaves. 

Ufes.  This  plant  is  cultivated  with  great  care  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Siam  for  the  fake  of  its  root  ;  the 
\ife  of  which,  fays  Kempfer,  is  to  remove  obllru6lions 
of  the  hypochondria,  to  warm  the  flomach,  difcufb  fla- 
tulencies, and  to  ftrengthen  the  bowels  and  the  whole 
rervous  fyllem.  The  root  was  formerly  ufed  in  this 
counti-y  in  bitter  infufions ;  but  is  now  laid  aiide,  on 
account  of  its  flavour  being  difagreeable. 

KALENDAR,  a  diilribution  of  time,  accommo- 
dated to  the  ules  of  life  ;  or  a  table  or  almanac,  con- 
taining  the  order  of  days,  weeks,  months,  fealts,  &c. 
happening  throughout  the  year.  See  Time,  Month, 
Yf.AR,  6cc. 
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It  is  called  lakndar,  from  the  wjord  kahnd^,  ancient-  EiU-n'Iae^ 

ly  wrote  in  large  charafters  at  the  head  of  each  month. v— ^ 

Slc  Kalends. 

The  days  in  kalendars  were  originally  divided  into 
Oi?«a(/fi,  or  eights  ;  but  afterwards,  in  imitation  of  the 
Jews,  into  bebdomadts,  or  fevens  ;  which  cullom,  Scali- 
ger  oblerves,  was  not  introduced  among  the  Komans 
till  after  the  time  of  Theodofius. 

There  are  divers  kalendars,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent forms  of  the  year  and  dillributions  of  time  tfta- 
blifhed  in  diflercnl  countries.  Hence  the  Roman,  the 
Jevvifli,  the  Pcrfiaii,  the  Julian,  the  Gregorian,  &c.  k»- 
lendars. 

The  ancient  Roman  kalendar  is  given  by  Ricciolus, 
Striiviu.5,  Danet,  and  others;  by  which  we  fee  the  order 
and  number  of  the  Roman  holidays  and  work-days. 

The  three  Chriib'an  kalendars  are  given  by  Wouius 
in  his  Elements  of  Cl\ronology. 

The  Jewifli  kalendar  was  fixed  by  rabbi  Hillel  abont 
the  year  360,  from  which  time  the  days  of  their  year 
may  be  reduced  to  thofe  of  the  Julian  kalendar. 

The  Roman  Kalei.'dak  owed  its  origin  to  Romu- 
lus ;  but  it  has  undergone  various  reformations  fince 
his  time.  That  legiflator  dilhibuted  time  into  feveral 
periods,  for  the  ule  of  the  people  under  his  com- 
mand :  but  as  he  was  much  better  verfed  in  matters  of 
war  than  of  aftronomy,  he  only  divided  the  year  into 
ten  months,  making  it  begin  in  the  fpring,  on  the 
firft  of  March;  imagining  the  fun  made  his  couife 
through  all  the  feafons  in  304  days. 

Romulus's  kalendar  was  reformed  by  Numa,  who 
added  two  months  more,  January  and  February  ;  pla- 
cing them  before  March  :  fo  that  his  year  confifl;ed  of 
355  days,  and  began  on  the  firft  of  January.  He  chofe, 
however,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  to  make  an  in- 
tercalation of  45  days,  which  he  divided  into  two  parts; 
intercalating  a  month  of  22  days  at  the  end  of  each 
two  years  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  two  years  more 
another  of  23  days  ;  which  month,  thus  interpo- 
fed,  he  called  Marcedunius,  or  the  intercalary  Fe- 
bruary. 

But  thefe  intercalations  being  ill  obferved  by  the 
pontiflTs,  to  whom  Numa  committed  the  care  of  them, 
occafioned  great  diforders  in  the  conllitution  of  the 
year;  which  Ca: far,  as  fovereign  pontiff,  endeavour- 
ed to  remedy.  To  this  end,  he  made  choice  of  Sofi- 
genes,  a  celebrated  allronomer  of  thofe  timeo  ;  who 
found,  that  the  difpenfation  of  time  in  the  kalendar 
could  never  be  fettled  en  any  fure  footing  without  ha- 
ving regard  to  the  annual  courfe  of  the  fun.  Accord- 
ingly, as  the  fun's  yearly  courfe  is  performed  in  36^" 
days  fix  hours,  he  reduced  the  year  to  the  fame  num- 
ber of  days  :  the  year  of  this  correftion  of  the  kalen- 
dar was  a  year  of  confufion  ;  they  being  obliged,  ia 
order  to  fwallow  up  the  65  days  that  had  been  im- 
prudently added,  and  which  occafioned  the  confufion, 
to  add  two  months  befides  the  Marcedonius,  which 
chanced  to  fall  out  that  year  ;  fo  that  this  year  con- 
filled  of  15  months,  or  445  days.  This  reformation 
was  made  in  the  year  of  Rome  70S,  42  or  43  yecrs  be- 
fore Chrifl. 

The  Roman  kalendar,  called  aUoyidian  iaJendar,  from 

itsreformer  Julius,  isdifpofed  into  quadricnnial  periods; 

whereoi  the  rirll  three  years,  whicli  he  called  commurits, 

confill  of  365  days  j  and  the  fourth,  bijfextik,  of  366  ; 
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Kalerdar.  by  reafon  of  ihe  Cx  hours,  which  in  four  years  make 
!l?"*  '  a  day  or  fomewhat  lefs,  for  in  134  years  an  interca- 
lary day  is  to  be  retrenched.  On  this  account  it  was, 
that  pope  Gregory  XIII.  with  the  advice  ofClaviusand 
Ciaconiiis,  appointed,  that  the  hundredth  year  of  each 
century  fliould  have  no  biflextile,  excepting  in  each 
fourth  century  :  that  is,  a  fubtraAion  is  made  of  three 
biflextile  days  in  the  fpace  of  four  centuries ;  by  reafon 
of  the  1 1  minutes  wanting  in  the  fix  hours  whereof  the 
bifl^extile  confifts. 

The  reformation  of  the  kalendar,  or  the  new  Jlyh, 
as  we  call  it,  commenced  on  the  4th  of  Oftober 
1582,  when  ten  days  were  thrown  out  at  once,  fo  many 
having  been  introduced  into  the  computation  fuice  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Nice  in  325,  by  the  defeft  of 
1 1  minutes. 

Jidian  Chrijltan  Kalendar,  is  that  wherein  the 
days  of  the  week  are  determined  by  tlie  letters  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  by  means  of  the  folar  cycle  ;  and  the 
new  and  full  moons,  efpecially  the  pafchal  full  moon, 
with  the  featl  of  Eafter,  and  the  other  moveable  fealls 
depending  thereon,  by  means  of  golden  numbers, 
rightly  difpofed  through  the  Julian  year.  See  Cycle, 
and  Golden  Number. 

In  this  kalendar,  the  vernal  equinox  is  fuppofed  to 
be  fixed  to  the  21ft  day  of  March  ;  and  the  cycle  of  1 9 
years,  or  the  golden  numbers,  conflantly  to  indicate 
the  places  of  the  new  and  full  moons ;  yet  both  are  er- 
roneous. And  hence  arofe  a  very  great  irregularity  in 
the  time  of  Eader.  To  (how  this  error  the  more  ap- 
parently, let  us  apply  it  to  the  year  17 15.  In  this 
year,  then,  the  VL'rnal  equinox  falls  on  the  loth  of 
March  ;  and  therefore  comes  too  early  by  i  i  days.  The 
pafchal  full  moon  falls  on  the  yih  of  April  ;  and  there- 
lore  too  late,  with  regard  to  the  cycle,  by  three  days. 
Eafter,  therefore,  which  fhould  have  been  on  the  loth 
of  April,  was  that  year  on  the  17th.  The  error  here 
lies  only  in  the  metemptofis,  or  poftpofition  of  the 
moon,  through  the  defeft  of  the  lunar  cycle.  If  the 
full  moon  had  fallen  on  the  i  ith  of  March,  Ealter  would 
have  fallen  on  the  13th  of  March  ;  and  therefore  theer- 
ror  arifing  from  the  anticipation  of  the  equinox  would 
have  exceedingly  augmented  that  arifing  from  the 
poftpofition.  Thefe  errors,  in  courfe  of  time,  were  fo 
multiplied,  that  the  kalendar  no  longer  exhibited  any 
sregular  Eafter.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  therefore,  by  the 
advice  of  Aloyfius  Lilius,  in  1582,  threw  10  days  out 
of  the  month  of  Oftober,  to  reftore  the  equinox  to  its 
place,  viz.  the  21ft.  of  March  ;  and  thus  introduced  the 
form  of  the  Gregorian  year,  with  fuch  a  provifion,  as 
that  the  equinox  (hould  be  conflantly  kept  to  the  21ft 
of  March.  The  new  moons  and  full  moons,  by  advice 
of  the  fame  Lilius,  were  not  to  be  indicated  by  golden 
numbers,  but  by  epafts.  The  kalendar,  however,  was 
Hill  retained  in  Britain  without  this  correftion  : 
whence  there  was  a  difference  of  i  i  days  between  our 
time  and  that  of  our  neighbours.  But  by  24  Geo.  II. 
c.  23.  the  Gregorian  computation  is  eftablifhtd  here, 
and  accordingly  took  place  in  1752. 

Gregorian  Kalendar,  is  that  which,  by  means  of 
tpafts,  rightly  difpofed  through  the  feveral  months,  de- 
termines the  new  and  full  moons,  and  the  time  of  Ea- 
fter, with  the  moveable  feafts  depending  thereon,  in 
the  Gregorian  year. 

The  Gregorian  kalendar,  therefore,  differs  from  the 
Juliai?)  both  in  the  form  of  the  year,  and  in  that  epads 


are  fubftituted    in  lieu  of  golden  numbers :  fortheufe  Ka' 
and  difpofition   whereof,  fee  Epact.  •" 

Though  the  Gregorian  kalendar  be  preferable  to 
the  Julian,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  defetts  (perhaps, 
as  Tycho  Brahe  and  Caffini  imagine,  it  is  impoffible 
ever  to  bring  the  thing  to  a  perfeft  ju'lnefs).  For,  firll, 
the  Gregorian  intercalation  does  not  hinder,  but  that 
the  equinox  fometimes  fucceeds  the  21ft  of  March  as 
far  as  the  23d  s  and  fometimes  anticipates  it,  falling  on 
the  19th;  and  the  full  moon,  which  falls  on  the  20th  of 
March,  is  fometimes  the  pafchal ;  yet  not  fo  account- 
ed by  the  Gregorians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gre- 
gorians  account  the  full  moon  of  the  22d  of  March  the 
pafchal ;  which  yet,  falling  before  the  equinox,  is  not 
pafchal.  In  the  firtt  cafe,  therefore,  Eafter  is  celebra- 
ted in  an  irregular  month  ;  in  the  latter,  there  are  two 
Eafters  in  the  fame  ecclefiafticalycar.  In  like  manner, 
the  cyclical  computation  being  founded  on  mean  full- 
moons,  which  yet  may  precede  or  follow  the  true  ones 
by  fome  houis,  the  pafchal  full- moon  may  fall  on  Sa- 
turday, which  is  yet  referred  by  the  cycle  to  Sunday  : 
whence,  in  the  firft  cafe,  Eafter  is  celebrated  eight 
days  later  than  it  fhould  be;  in  the  otlier,  it  is  celebra- 
ted on  the  very  day  of  the  full-moon,  with  the  Jews 
and  Quartodeciman  heretics  ;  contrary  to  the  decree 
of  the  council  of  Nice.  Scaliger  and  Calvifius  fhow 
other  faults  in  the  Gregorian  kalendar,  arifing  from  the 
negligence  and  inadvertency  of  the  authors ;  yet  is  this 
kalendar  adhered  to  by  the  Romanifts  throughout  Eu- 
rope, &c.  and  ufed  wherever  the  Roman  breviary  is  ufed. 

Reformed,  or  Correded  Kalendar,  is  that  which, 
fetting  afide  all  apparatus  of  golden  numbers,  epa<3s, 
and  dominical  letters,  determines  the  equinox,  with  the 
pafchal  full-moon,  and  the  moveable  feafts  depending 
thereon,  by  aftronomical  computation,  according  to  the 
Rudolphine  Tables. 

This  kalendar  was  introduced  among  the  Proteftant 
ftates  of  Germany  in  the  year  1  700,  when  1  i  days  were 
at  once  thrown  out  of  the  month  of  February  ;  fo  that 
in  1700  February  had  but  18  days:  by  this  means, 
the  correfted  ttyle  agrees  with  the  Gregorian.  This 
alteration  in  th;  form  of  the  year  they  admitted  for  a 
time  ;  in  expeftation  that,  the  real  quantity  of  the 
tropical  year  being  at  length  more  accurately  deter- 
mined by  obfervation,  the  Romanifts  would  agree  with 
them  on  fome  more  convenient  intercalation. 

ConJlruBion  of  a  Kalendar,  ox  /llmanac.  i.  Com- 
pute the  fun's  and  moon's  place  for  each  day  of  the 
year;  or  take  them  from  ephemerides.  2.  Find  the 
dominical  letter,  and  by  means  thereof  diftribute  the 
kalendar  into  weeks.  3.  Compute  the  time  of  Ea- 
fter, and  thence  fix  the  other  moveable  feafts.  4.  Add 
the  immoveable  feafts,  with  the  names  of  the  martyrs. 
5.  fo  every  day  add  the  fun's  and  moon's  place,  with 
the  rifing  and  fetting  of  each  luminary  ;  the  length  of 
day  and  night ;  the  crepufcula,  and  the  afpefts  of  the 
planets.  6  Add  in  the  proper  places  the  chief  phafes 
of  the  moon,  and  the  fun's  entrance  into  the  cardinal- 
points ;  I.  e.  the  folftices  and  equinoxes;  together  with 
the  rifing  and  the  fetting,  efp-cially  heliacal,  of  the 
planets  and  chief  fixed  flars.     See  Astronomy. 

The  duration  of  the  crepufcula,  or  the  end  of  the 
evening  and  beginning  of  the  morning  twilight,  to- 
gether with  the  fun  s  riUug  and  fetting,  and  the  length 
of  days,  may  be  transferred  from  the  kalendars  of  one 
year  into  thofe  of  another  5  the  differences  in  the  fe- 
veral 
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ar.  veral  years  being  too  fmall  to  be  of  any  confideratton 
—^  in  civil  lite. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  conftruAion  of  a  kalen- 
dar  has  nothing  in  it  of  myllery  or  difficulty,  if  tables 
of  the  heavenly  motions  be  at  hand. 

Some  divide  kalendars  or  almanacs  into  public  and 
private,  perftft  and  imperfect ;  others  into  Heathen 
and  Chriftian. 

Public  almanacs  are  thofe  of  a  larger  fize,  ufiially 
hung  up  for  common  or  family  ufe  ;  private  are  thofe 
of  a  fmaller  kind,  to  be  carried  about  either  in  the 
hand,  infcribed  on  a  ftafT,  or  in  the  pocket ;  perfeft, 
thofe  which  have  the  dominical  letters  as  well  as  primes 
and  fealts  infcribed  on  them  ;  imperfeft,  thofe  which 
have  only  the  piimes  and  immoveable  feafts.  Till  about 
the  f  lurth  century,  they  all  carry  the  marks  of  heathen- 
ifm  ;  from  that  age  to  the  fevtnih,  they  are  generally 
divided  between  heathenifm  and  Chriftianity. 

Almanacs  are  of  foraewhat  difterent  compofition, 
(pme  containing  more  points,  others  fewer.  The  efien- 
'  tial  part  is  the  kalendar  of  months  and  days,  with  the 
rifing  and  fctting  of  the  fun,  age  of  the  moon,  &c. 
To  thtfe  are  added  various  parerga,  aftronomical,  a- 
ttrological,  meteorological,  chronological,  and  even  po- 
litical, rural,  medical,  ike.  as  calculations,  and  accounts 
of  eclipfes,  folar  ingreffcs,  afpefts,  and  configurations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  lunations,  heliocentrical  and 
geocentrical  motions  of  the  planets,  prognoftics  of 
the  weather,  and  prediAions  of  other  events,  tables  of 
the  planetary  motions,  the  tides,  terms,  inlereft,  twi- 
light, equation,  kings,  &c. 

Celakan,  or  jfellaUan  Kalendar,  is  a  correftion 
of  the  Peifian  kalendar,  made  by  order  of  fultan  Ge- 
laleddan,  in  the  467111  year  of  the  Hegira;  of  Chrill 
Io8g. 

Kalendar,  is  alfi.>  applied  to  divers  other  compofi- 
tions  refpefling  the  I  2  months  of  the  year. 

In  this  fenfe,  Spencer  has  given  the  Ihepherd's  ka- 
lendar; Evelyn  and  Miller  the  gardener's  kalendar,  &c. 

Kalendar,  is  ufed  for  the  catalogue  or  falli  an- 
ciently kept  in  each  church  of  the  faints  both  univer- 
fal  and  thofe  particularly  honoured  in  each  church  ; 
with  their  bifhops,  martyrs.  Sec.  Kalendars  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  martyrologits  ;  for  each  church 
had  its  peculiar  kalendar,  whereas  the  martyrologies 
regarded  the  whole  chuich  in  general,  containing  the 
martyrs  and  confeffors  of  all  the  churches.  From  all 
the  feveral  kalendars  were  formed  one  martyrology  :  fo 
that  martyrologies  are  pollerior  to  kalendars. 

Kaiendar,  is  alfo  extended  to  an  orderly  table  or 
enumeration  of  perfons  or  things. 

Lord  Bacon  wifties  for  a  kalendar  of  doubts.  A  late 
writer  has  given  a  kalendar  of  the  perlons  who  may 
inherit  eftates  in  fee-fimple. 

Kalendar,  Kakndarium,  originally  denoted,  among 
the  Romans,  a  book  containing  an  account  of  moneys 
at  intereft,  which  become  due  on  the  kalends  of  Janu 
ary,  the  ufual   time  when  the  Roman  ufurers  let  out 
their  money. 

Kalendar  Months,  the  folar  month?,  as  they  ftand 
in  the  kalendar,  viz.  January  31  days,  &c. 

AJlronomtcal Kallndar,  an  inflrumtnt  engraved  upon 
copper-plates,  printed  on  paper,  and  palled  on  board, 
>with  a  brafs  Aider  which  carries  a  hair,  and  fliovvs  by 
infpediion  the  fun's  meridian  altitude,  right  afcenlVjn, 
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declination,  rifing,  fetting,  amplitude,  &c.  to  a  greater   Kaltndir 
exaftnefs  than  our  common  globes  will  (how. 

K.-ilendar  of  Pnfonen.     See  Calendar. 

K.'ii.FNDAR  Brothers,  a  fort  of  devout  fraternities, 
compofed  of  ccclefiallics  as  well  as  laymen  ;  whofe  chief 
bufintfs  was  to  procure  mafTes  to  be  faid,  and  alms  dlf- 
tilbutod,  for  the  fouls  of  fuch  members  as  were  de- 
ceafed.  They  were  alfo  denominated  laleii J- brothers, 
becaufe  they  ufually  met  on  the  kalends  of  each  month, 
though  in  fome  places  only  once  a  quarter. 

KALENDARIUM  FE3TUM.  The  Chriftlans  re- 
tained much  of  the  ceremony  and  wantonnefs  of  the 
kalends  of  January,  which  for  many  ages  was  held  a 
feaft,  and  celebrated  by  the  clergy  with  great  indecen- 
cies, under  the  names  fijlum  kahndarum,  or  hypodiaco- 
noriim,  or  Jlullorum,  that  is,  "  the  fcalt  of  fools  :"  fome- 
times  alfo  Rbertas  dccembrica.  The  people  met  raalked 
in  the  church  ;  and  in  a  ludicrous  way  proceeded  to 
the  eledlion  of  a  mock  pope,  or  bllhop,  who  exercifed 
a  jurifdiftlon  over  them  fultable  to  the  felliviiy  of  the 
occafion.  Fathers,  councils,  and  popes,  long  labour- 
ed to  reftrain  this  licence  to  little  purpofe.  We  find 
the  feaft  of  the  kalends  in  ufe  as  low  as  the  clofe  of  the 
15th  century. 

KALENDERS.     See  Calenders. 

K;-^LENDS,  or  Calends,  in  the  Roman  chrono- 
logy, the  firft  day  of  every  month. — The  word  is  formed 
from  »a'..a  /  cad  or praclaim  ;  becaufe,  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Roman  fafti,  it  was  one  of  the  offices 
of  the  pontifices  to  watch  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon,  and  give  notice  thereof  tof  the  re-<  facr'ijicidus ; 
upon  which  a  facrifice  being  offered,  the  pontiff  fum- 
moncd  the  people  together  in  the  Capitol,  and  there 
with  a  load  voice  proclaimed  the  number  of  kalends, 
or  the  day  wheieon  the  nones  would  be  ;  which  he  did 
by  repeating  this  formula  as  often  as  there  were  days 
of  kalends,  Calo  Juno  Novella.  Whence  the  name 
calends  was  given  thereto,  from  calo,  cnlare.  This  is 
the  account  given  by  Varro.  Others  derive  the  appel- 
lation hence.  That  the  people  being  convened  on  this 
day,  the  pontifex  called  or  proclaimed  the  feveral 
fealls  or  holidays  in  the  month  ;  a  cuftom  which  con- 
tinued no  longer  than  the  year  of  Rome  450,  when 
C.  Flavins,  the  curule  sdile,  ordered  the  falti  or  ka- 
lendar to  be  fet  up  in  public  places,  that  every  body 
might  know  the  difference  of  times,  and  the  return  of 
the  feftivals. 

The  kJends  were  reckoned  backwards,  or  in  a  re- 
trograde order.  Thus,  v.  g.  the  firll  of  May  being 
the  kalends  of  May  ;  the  laft  or  the  30th  of  April  was 
the  pridie  kalendarum,  or  fecond  of  the  kalends  of  May  ; 
the  29th  of  April,  the  third  of  the  kalends,  or  before 
the  kalends :  and  fo  back  to  the  13th,  where  the  ides 
commence  ;  which  art  llkewife,  numbered  invertedly 
to  the  fifth,  where  the  nones  begin  ;  which  are  num- 
bered after  the  fame  manner  to  the  firft  day  of  the 
month,  which  is  the  kalends  of  April.     See  Ides,  and. 

NiiNES. 

The  rules  of  computation  by  kalends  are  Included 
in  the  following  verfes  : 

Prima  dies  menfis  cujufque  ejl  diSa  kalendje  :• 
Sex  Mains  norias,   Uaober,  Juliiis,  cif  Mars  ; 
^laliior  at  religui  :  halet  idus  qullibet  oilo.     . 
Inde  dies  reliqiios  omnes  die  ejfe  kalendas  ; 
Sluas  retro  numerans  dices  a  menfe J'equente, 

To- 
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To  find  the  day  of  the  ktiknda  anfwcrirg  to  any  day 
of  the  month  we  are  in  ;  fee  how  many  days  there  are 
yet  rcmaiiiincf  of  the  month,  and  to  that  number  add 
two  :  for  example,  fuppofe  it  the  2zd  day  of  April ; 
it  is  then  the  loth  of  the  kalmds  of  May.  For  April 
contains  ^o  days  :  and  22  taken  from  30,  there  remains 
8;  to  which  two  being  added,  the  fum  is  10.  The  reafon 
of  adding  two  is,  becaufe  the  lart  day  of  the  month  is 
called  fecimdo  kulcudas,  the  laft  but  one  tevtio  kakndas, 
&c. 

The  Roman  writers  themfelves  are  at  a  lot's  for  the 
reafon  of  this  abfnrd  and  whimfical  manner  of  compu- 
ting; the  days  of  the  month  ;  yet  it  is  ftill  kept  up  in 
the  Roman  chancery  ;  and  by  fome  authors,  out  of  a 
vain  affecilation  of  learning,  preferred  to  the  common, 
more  natural,  and  eafy  manner. 

Kalends,  are  alfo  ufcd  in  church-hiilory  to  denote 
conferencta  anciently  held  by  the  clergy  of  each  dean- 
ry,  on  the  firft  day  of  every  month,  concerning  their 
duty  and  conduft,  efpecially  in  what  related  to  the 
impofition  of  penance. 

Kalhnds  of  January,  in  P.oman  antiquity,  was  a 
folemn  feftival  confecrated  to  Juno  and  Janus  ;  where- 
in the  Romans  offered  vows  and  facrifices  to  thofe 
deities,  and  exchanged  prefcnts  among  thtmfelves  as 
a  token  of  friendfliip. 

It  was  only  a  melancholy  day  to  debtor^;,  who  were 
then  obliged  lo  pay  their  iiitereils,  &c.  Hence  Ho- 
race calls  it  trijies  kaknde  ;  Lib.  i.  Serm.  Sat.  3. 
KALI,  in  botany.  See  Salsol.".. 
KALISH,  a  province  of  L  iwer  Poland,  with  the 
title  of  a  palatinate.  It  is  bounded  on  the  well  by 
the  palatinate  of  Bofnia,  on  the  eall  by  that  of  Syrad, 
on  the  north  by  Regal  PrnfEa,  and  on  the  foulh  by 
Silefia.  '  Kalifh  is  the  capital  town. 

Kalish,  a  town  of  Lower  Poland,  and  capital  of 
a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  where  the  Jefuits  have 
a  magnificent  college.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Prof- 
na,  in  a  morafs,  which  renders  it  difficult  of  accels. 
E.  Long.  18.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

KALMIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  dccandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 8th  order, 
Bicorncs.  The  calyx  is  quinqnepartite ;  the  corolla  falver- 
Ihaped,  formed  with  five  nectariferous  horns  on  the  un- 
der or  outer  lidc  ;  the  capfule  quinquelocular.  Of 
this  genus  there  are  two  fpecies,  viz- 

I .  The  latifolia,  a  moll  beautiful  flirub,  which  rifes 
ufually  to  the  height  of  five  or  lis  feet,  and  fometimes 
twice  that  height  in  its  native  places.  The  Hems  of  fome 
are  as  big  as  the  fmall  of  a  man's  leg,  though  generally 
they  are  fmaller,  and  covered  with  a  brown  rougli  bark. 
The  wood  is  very  clofc  grained,  heavy,  and  hard  like 
box.  The  limbs  in  general  are  crooked  and  grow  irre- 
gular ;  but  are  thick-clothed  with  iliif  fmooth  leaves  of 
a  ftining  bright  giecn.  The  flowers  grow  in  bunches  on 
the  tops  of  the  branches  to  foot-rtalks  of  three  inches 
long  :  they  are  white,  llained  with  purplifn  red,  con- 
fifting  of  one  leaf  in  form  of  a  cup  divided  at  the  verge 
into  live  fedtions :  in  the  middle  is  a  ftyhis  and  12  ila- 
mina  ;  which,  when  the  flower  firft  opens,  appear  ly- 
ing clofe  to  the  fides  of  the  cup  at  equal  diilanccs, 
their  apices  being  lodged  in  ten  little  hollow  cells, 
which  being  prominent  on  the  outfide,  appear  as  fo 
many  little  tubercles.  The  floivers  are  lucceeded  by 
fmall  round  capfuks  ;  which  when  ripe  open  in  five 
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parts,  and  Jifcharge  their  fmal!  dull  like  feeds.     This   ^ 
plant  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  other  parts  ^ 
of  the   northern   coniineRt  of  America  ;  yet  are  not  "^ 
common,  but  are  found  only  in  particular  pkces  :  they 
grow  on  rocks  hanging    over    rivulets    and    running 
Itreamf,  and  on  the  iidts  of  ban  en  hills.      They  blof- 
fom  in  May,  and  c.intinae  in  flower  the  greatell  part 
of  the  fummer.     The  noxious  qualities  of  this  elegant 
plant  Icffcn  that   elletm  which  its   beauty  claims :  for 
although  deer  feed  on  its  green  leaves  with  impunity, 
yet  when  cattle  and  flieep,  by  fevere   winters  deprived 
of  better  food,  feed  on  the  leaves  of  thcfe  plants,  a 
great  many  of  them  die  annually. 

2.  The  angultifolia,  rifes  to  the  height  of  about 
16  feet,  producing  ever-green  leaves  in  fhape  like  the 
lauro  ceralus,  but  Imall,  and  of  a  Ihining  dark  green. 
The  flowers  grow  in  du.lers,  the  buds  of  which  ap- 
pear  in  autumn  wrapped  up  in  a  conic  fcaly  perianthi- 
um,  on  which  is  lodged  a  vilcous  matter,  which  pro- 
teds  them  from  the  fevere  cold  in  winter.  Thefe 
buds  dilating  in  the  following  fprlng,  break  forth  into 
twenty  or  more  monopetalous  flowers  divided  into  five 
fegments,  and  fet  fingly  on  pedicles  half  an  inch  long. 
Thefe  flowers,  when  blown,  appear  white;  but  on  a  near 
view  are  of  a  faint  bluilh-colour,  which  as  the  flower 
decays  grow  paler.  One  of  the  five  petals  is  longer 
and  more  concave  than  the  rell,  and  is  blended  with 
purple,  green,  and  yellow  fpccks,  being  a  vifcous 
matter  on  the  extremities  of  very  fine  hairs.  The 
convex  fide  ot  the  lame  petal  is  alfo  fpeckled  with  yel- 
lowilh  green.  The  pointal  rifes  from  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  and  has  its  head  adorned  with  fcarlet,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  10  ftaniina,  whereof  three  are  long  and 
fcven  fliort,  whofe  farina  iiTues  out  at  a  fmall  round 
hole  at  its  top.  This  elegant  tree  adorns-the  weilern 
and  remote  parts  of  Pcnnlylvania,  always  growing  in 
the  moll  (lerile  foil,  or  on  the  rocky  declivities  of  hills 
and  river  banks,  in  ihady  moill  places. 

KALMUCS,  a  tiibe  of  Tartars,  called  alfo  Elutbs-, 
inhabiting  the  larger  half  of  what  the  Europeans  call 
Wejhrn  Tartary.  'I  heir  territory  extends  from  the 
Caipian  fea,  and  the  river  Taik  or  Ural,  in  72  degrees 
of  longitude  from  Fcrro,  to  mount  Altay,  in  1 10  de- 
giees,  and  from  the  4Cth  to  the  5  2d  degree  of  north 
latitude  ;  whence  it  may  be  computed  about  1930 
miles  in  length  from  well  to  eall,  and  in  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth  about  650  miles  where  broadell.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Ruflia  and  Siberia,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  a  chain  of  mountains  ;  on  the 
eall  by  mount  Altay  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  countries 
of  Karazm  and  the  two  Bukharias,  from  which  it  is 
alfo  feparated  partly  by  a  chain  of  mountains  and 
partly  by  fome  rivers.      See  Tartary. 

Uf  the  Ivalmuc  Tartars  the  following  curious  ac- 
count is  given  by  profeffor  Pallas.  They  are  in  gene- 
ral, lays  he,  of  a  middle  fize,  and  it  is  even  rare  to  fee 
amiing  them  a  perfon  that  is  tall ;  the  women  efpecial- 
ly are  of  low  llature,  and  have  very  agreeable  features. 
'I'heir  hmbs  are  neatly  turned,  and  very  few  have  any 
defects  contracled  in  infancy.  Their  education  being 
left  folely  to  nature,  procures  for  them  a  *eil  formed 
body  and  found  conllitution.  The  only  defeft  which 
is  common  among  them  is  their  having  the  thighs  and 
legs  fomewhal  bent.  X  fat  perfon  is  hardly  ever  to  be 
met  with  ;  the  ricl.eil  and  mott  dillingiiifhed,  though 
they  lead  a  life  tudidenuy  indolent,  and  enjoy  abun- 
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!•.  dance  of  every  thinj^  they  defire,  arc  never  excellively 
"^corpulent.  Tlicir  (kin  is  pretty  fair,  efpecialiy  when 
youii;^  ;  but  it  is  the  cultom  of  the  lower  fort  to  a!l)w 
ihclf  mak  chikhtn  to  go  quite  naked  both  in  the  heat 
of  the  fun  and  in  thi.'  fmoky  atmofpherc  of  their  felt 
huts  ;  the  mtii  too  flcep  nak.'.'[l,  covered  only  with  their 
drawers;  and  from  thefe  circumftances  they  acquire 
that  yellowilh  bro\vn  colour  which  characlciiies  them. 
The  women,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  very  delicate 
complexion  ;  among  thofe  of  a  certain  rank  are  found 
fome  with  tlie  moll  beiutiful  faces,  the  whitencfs  of 
vhich  is  fct  off  by  the  fine  black  of  their  hair  ;  and  in 
this  as  well  as  in  their  features  tiiey  perfeAly  re- 
feinhle  the  figures  in  Chinefe  paintings. 

The  phyfiognomy  which  dillinguidies  the  Kalmucs 
is  pretty  generally  known.  Strangers  are  made  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  frightfully  deformed  ;  and  thougii  in- 
deed there  are  very  ugly  men  to  be  found,  yet  in  gene- 
ral their  countenance  iiaa  an  opennefs  in  it  that  be- 
fpeaks  a  mild,  a  frank,  and  focial  difpofition.  In 
many  it  is  or  a  roundilh  (hape,  and  exceedingly  agree- 
able; among  the  women  lome  would  be  thought  beau- 
ties even  ill  thofe  European  cities  where  the  tafte  is 
moll  fcrupulous.  Thecharafterillic  features  of  a  Kal- 
muc  or  Mongnl  countenance  are  the  following  :  The 
interior  angle  of  the  eye  is  placed  obliquely  downwards 
towards  the  noie,  and  is  acuie  and  flediy;  the  eyc-bro«'S 
are  black,  narrow,  and  much  arched;  the  nofe  is  of  a 
ftrufture  quite  finguUr,  being  generally  flat  and  broken 
towards  the  forehead  ;  the  check  bone  is  high,  the  head 
and  face  very  round  ;  the  eye  is  dark,  the  lips  thick  and 
flefhy,the  chin  Ihort,  and  the  teeth  exceeding  vvhite,  con- 
tinuing fo  to  old  age  ;  the  ears  are  of  an  enormous  hze, 
ttandnig  out  from  ifie  head.  Ttiefe  characters  are  more 
or  lels  villble  in  e;ch  individual;  but  the  perfon  that 
poifeires  them  all  in  the  highetl  degree  is  confidered  as 
the  mollbeautiluUy  formed. 

Among  all  the  Mongul  nations,  the  men  have  much 
lefs  beard  than  in  our  European  countries,  and  among 
the  Tartars  it  appears  much  later.  The  Kalmucs  have 
moft  of  it;  and  yet  even  with  them  the  beard  is  vety 
fcanty  and  thin,  and  few  have  much  hair  on  any  other 
part  of  the  body. 

People  that  lead  a  paftoral  life  enjoy  the  bodily  fen- 
fes  in  the  greatell  perfeftion.  The  Kalmucs  find  the 
fubtilty  of  their  fenie  of  fmell  ver)-  ufeful  in  their  military 
expeditions,  for  by  it  they  perceive  at  a  dillance  the 
fitnoke  of  a  fire  or  the  fmell  of  a  camp.  There  aremany  of 
them  who  can  tell  by  applying  the  nofe  to  the  hole  of  a 
fox  or  any  other  quadruped  if  the  animal  be  within  or 
aot.  They  hear  at  a  great  diftance  the  trampling  of 
horfes,  the  noife  of  an  enemy,  of  a  flock  of  (heep,  or 
even  of  ilrayed  cattle  ;  they  have  only  to  ftretch  them- 
frlves  on  the  groimd,  and  to  apply  their  ear  clofe  to 
the  turf.  But  nothing  is  more  allonifhiiig  than  the 
acaienefs  of  fight  in  molt  of  the  Kalmucs,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary diftance  at  which  they  often  perceive  very 
minute  objeAs,  fuch  as  the  dull  raifed  by  cattle  or  hor- 
fes, and  this  from  places  very  little  elevated  ;  in  im- 
menfe  level  defarts,  though  the  particular  inequalities 
of  the  furface  and  the  vapours  which  in  fine  weather  are 
leen  to  undulate  over  the  foil  m  great  heats,  confider- 
ably  increafe  tlie  difficulty.  I'hey  are  alfo  accuftomed  to 
trace  the  print  of  a  foot  in  thefe  defarts  by  the  fight 
nlonc. 
I'hefe  people  poQ'cfe  many  good  qualities,  which 


give  them  a  preat  fuperlorlty  over  the  wandering  Tar-  Kslmuo. 
tars.  A  certain  natural  fagacity,  a  focial  difpofitiori,  ^— -v— -J 
hofpitality,  eagerncfs  to  oblige,  fidelity  to  their  chiefs, 
much  curiofity,  and  a  certain  vivacity  accompanied 
with  good  humour,  which  hardly  ever  foriakes  even 
the  moll  wretched  among  them,  form  the  fair  fide  of 
their  char8<:ier.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  carelefe, 
fuperfieial,  and  want  true  couiai;e  ;  hefides,  they  arc 
remarkable  for  credulity,  dillrufl,  and  a  natural  incli- 
nation authorifed  by  cuilom  for  drunkennefs  and  de- 
bauchery, but  efpecialiy  fjr  a  great  degree  of  cnn^ 
niiig,  which  they  too  often  pradlife.  The  difpofition 
to  indolence  is  cominon  and  natuial,  efpecialiy  among 
the  men,  to  all  Afiatic  nations,  who  lead  a  kind  of 
life  exempt  from  fubiediion  and  devoid  of  adtivity  ; 
but  this  is  lefs  to  be  perceived  among  the  Kalmucs,  oti 
account  of  their  natural  vivacity,  and  does  not  pre- 
vent their  endeavours  to  oblige.  Thofe  arnona  theiu 
who  cxercife  any  little  trade,  or  who  are  reduced  by 
poverty  to  hire  themfelves  to  the  RulTians  either  for 
labour  or  for  fifhing,  are  very  afliduous  and  indefati- 
gable. They  lleep  but  little,  going  to  reft  late  and 
rifing  with  the  fun.  To  (leep  through  the  day,  unlefs 
a  peifon  is  drunk,  is  confidered  by  them  asdilhon  ;ur. 
able.  But  their  extteme  dirtincfs  can  neither  be  dif- 
guifcd  nor  jullified,  and  proceeds  iriuch  more  from 
their  education,  from  the  flovenlinefs  attached  to  the 
profeffion  of  a  hcrd-^an,  and  from  levity,  than  from 
lazinefs  ;  for  the  Kaimuc  women  arc  indefatigable  in 
whatever  concerns  dometlic  matters  :  and  it  is  for  this 
reafon,  as  well  as  on  the  fore  of  fenfuality,  that  the 
Kiigifieris  are  eager  to  fei?.e  and  carry  them  off  when- 
ever an  opportunity  prefcnts  itfeif. 

With  regard  to  the  inteHeCtu.il  fi. -dties  of  the  Kal- 
mucs, notwithilanding  their  want  of  inllrudion  and 
information,  they  poif-fs  good  natural  parts,  an  ex- 
cellent memory,  and  a  Itrong  defire  to  learn.  They 
acquire  the  Ruflian  language  with  great  facility,  and 
pronounce  it  well ;  in  which  laft  article  they  very  much 
furpafs  the  Chinefe.  It  would  be  very  eafy  to  civilize 
them,  if  their  petulance  and  manner  of  life  did  not  ren- 
der it  impra(Jlicable. 

Although  the  Kalmucs  are  generally  of  a  fanguine 
and  choleric  temperament,  they  live  more  amicably^ 
together  than  one  could  expeft  in  a  people  that  lead, 
fo  independent  a  life.  They  feldom  come  to  blows 
even  over  their  cups,  and  their  quarrela  are  hardly  ever 
bloody.  A  murder  veiy  rarely  happens,  though  their  ' 
anger  has  fomething  in  it  txctredingly  tierce.  It  would 
feeni  that  the  morality  of  their  religion,  though  ex- 
tremely idolatrous,  has  been  able  to  moderate  their 
natural  difpofition  in  this  refpeft  ;  for  in  coufequence 
of  their  dogmas,  with  regard  to  the  tranfmigiation  of 
fouls,  every  wanton  murder  either  of  men  or  bealls  is 
thought  a  deadly  fin. 

The  Kalmucs  aie  exceedingly  affable;  and  of  fo  fo- 
cial a  difpofition,  that  it  is  rare  for  a  tiaveller  to  per- 
ceive another  even  at  the  dillance  of  fcvcral  miles 
without  going  to  falute  him,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
objetl  of  his  journey.  When  a  troop  of  Kalmucs 
perceive  any  perfon  at  a  diftance,  it  is  cuftomary  for 
them  to  detach  one  of  their  number  to  the  next  emi- 
nence, from  whence  he  makes  a  fignal  with  his  cap  for- 
the  perfon  to  draw  near.  If  t!,is  figii.d  is  not  obeyed, 
the  perfon  is  confidered  as  an  enemy  or  a  robber,  and  is 
often  purfued  ae  fuch.  They  enter  willingly  iiito  fi  iend- 
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Jtalmuc'.  rtilps :  hut  thefe  connexions  are  not  quite  dirintereft- 
'"'  K  ■  '  ed  ;  for  to  give  and  to  receive  prefents  are  with  them 
effential  articles.  A  mere  trifle,  however,  is  fufficient 
to  induce  them  to  do  you  all  manner  of  fervice  ;  and 
they  are  never  ungrateful  as  far  as  they  are  able.  Ad- 
verfity  cannot  deprive  them  of  courage  nor  alter  their 
good  humour.  A  Kalmuc  will  never  beg  if  he  were 
in  the  extremell  mifeiy,  but  rather  endeavour  to  ac- 
quire a  fubfillence  by  cheating  ;  and  when  no  other 
way  remains,  he  will  hire  himfelf  to  fome  rich  indi- 
vidual of  his  nation,  or  to  fome  Ruffian,  either  as  a 
herdfman,  a  filTierman,  or  for  any  other  fort  of  la- 
bour. Very  few  of  the  rich  value  themftlves  much 
upon  their  wealth  :  but  thofe  who  do,  fliow  no  con- 
tempt for  the  poor  of  their  own  nation  ;  though  the 
meaner  fort  pay  their  court  very  obfequloufly  to  the 
rich,  who  are  always  furrounded  with  a  fwarm  of  idle 
dependants. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prudent  than  that  exercife  of 
hufpitality  praftifed  by  war.dering  nations:  it -is  of  the 
greatelt  advantage  to  thofe  among  them  who  travel  a- 
crofs  their  defarts  j  and  each  individual  who  pra£tifes 
it,  may  rely  on  reaping  the  benefit  of  it  wherever 
he  goes.  A  Kalmuc  provided  with  a  horfj,  with 
arms  and  equipage,  may  ramble  from  one  place  to  an- 
other for  three  months  together,  without  taking  with 
him  either  money  or  provilions.  Wherever  he  comes 
he  finds  either  ditlant  relations  or  fiiends,  to  whom  he 
is  attached  by  the  ties  of  hofpitality,  from  whom  he 
ineets  with  the  kinded  reception,  and  is  entertained  in 
the  beft  manner  their  circumllances  afford.  Perhaps  he 
lodges  in  the  firll  unknown  cottage  he  finds  upon  his 
road  ;  and^fcarcely  has  he  entered  it,  but  his  wants  are 
fupplied  with  the  moll  afFcftionate  cordiality.  Every 
ilranger,  of  whatfoever  nation,  never  fails  to  be  well 
leceived  by  a  Kalmuc  ;  and  he  may  depend  upon  ha- 
ving his  efTeds  in  the  greatell  fecurity  the  moment  he 
has  put  himfelf  under  the  proteAion  of  his  holl  :  for 
to  rob  a  gueft  is  couildered  by  the  Kalmucs  as  the  moll 
abominable  of  all  crimes. 

When  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  fits  down  to  meat  in 
company  with  others  of  inferior  rank,  he  begins  in- 
deed by  ferving  himfelf  and  his  family,  but  whatever 
remains  is  dillributed  among  the  afliftants.  When 
they  fmoke  tobacco,  the  pipe  circulates  inceffantly 
from  one  to  another.  When  any  one  receives  a  pre- 
fent  either  of  meat  or  diink,  he  divides  it  faithfully 
with  his  companions,  even  though  of  inferior  rank. 
But  they  are  much  more  niggardly  of  their  other  cf- 
ftds,  and  efpecially  of  their  cattle,  and  do  not  wil- 
lingly givt  thefe  away  except  when  they  hope  to  re- 
ceive a  fuitable  return  :  or  if  any  relation  has  acciden- 
tally fufFered  the  lofs  of  his  flocks,  he  is  fure  to  be  moll 
willingly  affilled.  Perhaps  too  it  may  be  related  as 
an  article  of  their  hofpitality,  that  they  abandon  their 
wives  to  their  friends  with  the  greatell  facility,  and  in 
general  they  aie  very  little  inclined  to  jcaloufy. 

Their  robberies  are  never  committed  upon  their 
equals,  and  even  the  greater  pait  of  the  rapine  excr- 
cifed  on  other  tribes  is  founded  on  hatred  or  national 
quarrels  ;  neither  do  they  willingly  attempt  this  by 
•open  force,  but  prefer  the  machinations  of  cunning, 
which  are  fo  natural  to  them.  It  mull  alfo  be  con- 
feffed,  that  it  is  only  thofe  that  Uve  with  princes,  and 
'in  camps  where  ihefe  hold  their  cc\irts,  or  their  priclts, 
^?  171. 
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that  are  mofl  addided  to  thefe   praftices  ;  while  tlie  Kali 
common  people,   fatisfied  with  the  pleafures  of  the  oa-  ■""" 
lloral   life,  fpend    their  days   in   innocent   fimphcity, 
and  never  attack  the  property  of  another  till  forced 
by  necefficy,  or  led  by  their  fuperiors  who  (how  them 
the  example. 

The  Kalmucs  are  very  faithful  tq  their  lawful  prince; 
they  endure  every  fort  of  oppreflion,  and  yet  are  with 
difficulty  induced  to  revolt  ;  but  if  they  belong  to  a 
prince  who  has  not  become  fo  by  right  of  fucceffion, 
they  very  eafily  rebel.  They  honour  old  age.  When 
young  men  travel  with  fuch  as  are  older  than  them-  /, 
fclves,  they  take  upon  them  the  whole  care  of  the 
cattle  as  well  as  of  the  feall.  Tliey  are  exceedingly 
prudent  in  matters  that  relate  to  their  fovereign  of 
their  nation,  or  which  are  recommended  to  their  di- 
reft  ion  by  the  priefts,  to  whom  they  yield  an  unrefer- 
ved  obedience. 

The  moveable  habitations  of  the  Kalmucs  are  thofe 
felt  huts  with  a  conical  roof  in  ufe  among  all  the 
roaming  Afiatlcs.  The  truly  ingenious  Invention  of 
thefe  tents  was  undoubtedly  conceived  in  the  eaftern 
parts  of  Afia,  and  molt  probably  by  the  Mongul  na- 
tions. As  they  can  be  entirely  taken  to  pieces  and 
folded  in  a  fmall  compafs,  they  are  very  ufeful,  and 
perfeiftly  agree  with  the  migratory  lite  of  thefe  people, 
who  are  Hill  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  carriages.  The 
frame  of  thefe  huts,  and  the  felt  they  are  covered  with, 
though  made  as*  light  as  poffible,  yet  ai-e  a  fuffi- 
cient  load  for  a  camel  or  two  oxen.  But  the  capacity 
of  thefe  huts,  their  warmth  in  winter,  their  Hrength  in 
refilling  tcm.pells  and  excluding  rain,  abundantly  com- 
penfate  for  this  inconvenience.  The  wood  endures 
many  years  ;  and  though  the  felt  begins  to  brcai;  into 
holes  in  the  fecond  year,  the  common  people,  who  do 
not  confider  it  as  difgraceful  to  have  them  mended  and 
patched,  make  them  ferve  a  good  deal  longer.  The 
huts  are  in  general  nlc  from  the  prince  down  to  the 
meaneft  Kalmuc,  difiTcring  only  in  I'lze  and  in  the  em- 
bellifhments  within.  In  winter,  they  are  warm  even 
when  heated  with  the  dried  cxcrtmer.ts  of  their  cattle, 
to  which  they  are  often  obliged  to  have  recourfe  for 
want  of  other  combullibles  in  many  places  of  the  de- 
farts which  are  deflitute  of  wood.  In  lummer  they  te- 
m<ive  the  felt  to  enjoy  the  frelli  air. 

The  mailer  of  the  tent  has  his  bed  placed  oppofite 
to  the  door  behind  the  fire-place.  The  bedilcads  are 
low  and  made  of  wood.  The  rich  adorn  their  beds 
with  curtains,  and  (pread  carpets  of  felt  upon  the 
ground.  When  a  Kalmuc  polfefles  an  idol,  he  places 
it  near  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  lets  before  it  feveral 
fmall  confecrated  cups  full  of  water,  milk,  or  other  food. 
Before  this  fort  of  altar  he  fixes  in  the  ground  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  on  which  he  places  a  large  iron  bafin 
dedined  to  receive  the  libations  of  all  the  drink  he 
makes  ufe  of  in  a  day.  On  fellivals  the  idol  is  deco- 
rated, the  lamps  are  lighted,  and  perfumes  burnt  be- 
fore it. 

The  riches  of  the  Kalmucs,  and  their  whole  means 
of  fubfillence,  depend  on  their  flocks,  which  many  of 
tliem  reckon  by  hundreds  and  even  by  thoufands.  A 
man  is  thought  capable  of  living  on  his  pofleffions  when 
he  is  mailer  of  ten  cows  with  a  bull,  eight  mares  with 
a  ftallion.  The  animals  they  have  in  greateft  abundance 
are  borfes,  horned  cattle,  and  Iheep.     Camels,  which 
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rftfiiirc  tfme  ?.nd  pains  to  fear,  tfanrirtt  multiply  much 
wltli  them  :  they  are  hefidcs  too  delicate  ;  and  it  is 
only  the  rich  or  the  priefts  who  poflefs  any  of  them. 
Their  horlts  are  but  fmall,  too  weak  for  the  drairght, 
and  too  wild  ;  but  they  do  not  yield  to  any  in  fwilt- 
Tiefs,  and  fupport  with  cafe  the  weight  of  a  man. 
•They  may  be  made  to  gallop  for  feveral  hours  fiiccef- 
fiveiy  without  injury  ;  and  when  ncccflity  requir<?s  it, 
tlity  can  pafs  twice  24  hours  without  drinking.  They 
have  a  little  hoof,  but  very  hard  ;  and  thty  may  be 
lifed  at  ;i!l  times  without  being  (liod.  In  this  country 
the  horfes  live  and  perpetuate  therafelves  without  any 
Elfifiance  from  man.  The  Kalmucs  caftrate  the  greater 
part  of  their  male  foals,  and  at  the  fame  time  flittlieir 
nollrils,  that  they  may  breathe  more  freely  when  thty 
run.  The  Hallions  are  never  fcparatcd  from  the  mares, 
that  there  may  always  be  plenty  of  milk.  The  Itallions 
are  leaders  of  the  herd,  and  often  wander  at  a  diftance 
into  the  dcfarts  at  the  head  of  their  females,  defending 
them  from  tlie  wolves  with  the  greateft  intrepidity. 
The  Kalmucs  have  the  art  of  breaking  a  young  horfe 
without  ufmg  a  bridle.  They  feize  liim  before  he  is 
two  years  old  by  means  pf  a  noofe  fixed  to  the  end  of 
a  long  pole  ;  an  inftrument  they  ufe  in  taking  their 
jiding  horfes  which  feed  in  the  midll  of  the  herd. 
They  put  no  faddle  at  firft  on  the  colt  they  mean  to 
break,  but  tie  a  llrait  girth  round  his  body  ;  by  the 
help  of  which  the  horleman  can  keep  himfelf  firm. 
When  he  is  mounted,  the  horfe  is  abandoned  to  his 
fury  ;  they  allow  him  to  run  and  agitate  himfelf  as 
rnuch  as  he  pleafcs  on  the  open  plain  till  he  is  fatigued. 
The  horfeman  is  folicitous  only  to  keep  himfelf  fall  ; 
«nd  when  the  horfe  begins  to  abate  of  his  impetuofity, 
lie  urges  him  again  with  the  whip  till  his  ftrength  is  al- 
motl  gone  :  he  is  then  faddled  and  bridled,  and  made 
to  go  for  fome  time  at  a  moderate  pace  ;  after  which 
he  is  entirely  tamed. 

The  horned  cattle  of  the  Kalmucs  are  of  a  beautiful 
%apc.  They  keep  more  bulls  than  are  neceflary  for 
the  cows,  and  employ  a  great  number  of  them  as  beafts 
of  burden  for  canying  their  houfes  and  their  other 
furniture  from  place  to  place.  They  think  a  bull  e- 
■qual  to  50  cows.  Thefe  and  the  marcs  give  milk  only 
while  they  fuckle  theit  calves  or  their  foals,  which  are 
accordingly  kept  clofe  to  the  tents  during  the  day,  and 
only  fuffeted  to  fuck  freely  during  the  night  ;  a  prac- 
tice which  the  Kalmucs  pretend  makes  tlieir  cattle 
ilronger  and  more  durable.  They  generally  milk  their 
mares  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  tomciimes  every 
two  hours  when  the  herbage  is  abundant.  The  cows 
are  milked  hut  twice  a  day. 

The  Kalmuc  fhecp  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe 
found  in  all  Great  I  artary,  having  large  tails  like  a 
bag,  exceedingly  fat,  and  which  furniih  a  fuet  as  foft 
as  butter.  They  have  alfo  large  pendant  ears,  and  their 
head  is  much  arched.  Their  wool  is  coarle,  and  the  ewes 
feldom  have  horns.  One  ram  is  fufEcient  for  an  hun- 
dred ewes.  Little  ufe  is  made  of  the  milk.  1  he  wool 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  make  felt  for  the  tents.  A 
great  many  fiieep  die  during  winter,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber ftill  of  the  early  lambs  ;  the  f!<ins  of  which  are 
wrought  into  thofc  fine  furs  fo  much  eileemed  in  1-Luf- 
fia  and  foreign  parts. 

Camels  belong  only  to  the  rich  ;  for  they  are  very 
dear,  multiply  very  flowly,  and  are  fubjeft  to  mafiy 
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dlfeafes.  The  defarts  of  the  Wolga,  atid  almoft  all  K=Im"c». 
thofe  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Great  Tartary,  fiunifh  ~"~V— ^ 
excellent  palhire  forthele  animals  ;  hut  they  require  not 
only  much  attention  in  winter,  but  they  mull  be  con- 
tinialiy  under  the  eye  of  the  hcrdfmen  ;  for  notwith- 
flanding  the  advantage  of  their  ftatuvc,  they  are  of 
all  animals  kafl  able  to  defend  thcmfilvts  againft  the 
wolf.  Thty  arc  guarded  with  much  cnre  againft  the 
violence  of  the  cold  and  the  winds  of  winter;  nevcr- 
thelcfs  many  of  them  die  of  a  confumption  accompanied 
with  a  diarrtitra,  occafioned  moft  probably  by  the  molf- 
ture  of  their  pafture  and  of  the  ieafon.  This  dlfeafe, 
for  which  no  remedy  has  been  found,  makes  them  lan- 
guilh  for  fix  months  or  more.  They  are  in  general  fo 
delicate,  that  a  flight  wound  or  blow  often  prove  fatal 
to  them.  Befides,  no  animal  is  fo  much  tormented  with 
"  infefts  ;  and  they  often  die  in  fummcr  of  thofe  they 
fwallow  in  eating  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  of  the  birch. 
The  meh pnifcarab.tiis,  which  covers  all  the  plants  in 
many  of  thofe  places  where  they  feed,  is  generally  fa- 
tal to  them.  In  fpring,  when  they  call  their  hair,  and 
which  falls  at  once  from  every  part  of  their  body,  they 
are  expofed  to  the  bite  of  the  fpiderfcorplon,  an  ani- 
mal very  common  in  fouthern  countries.  The  wound 
inflided  by  this  infcft  on  the  fkin  thus  naked  is  fo 
venomous,  that  the  camel  dies  of  it  in  lefs  than  eight 
days,  fometimes  in  three.  In  winter,  and  efpecial- 
ly  after  rutting  time,  which  happens  at  the  end  of 
March,  the  camels  become  lean  and  weak  ;  the  bunch 
upon  their  back  grows  flabby,  and  hangs  down  up- 
on the  fide,  nor  does  it  recover  its  plumpncfs  till  fum- 
mer. 

Camels  milk  is  thick,  unftuous,  and  of  a  faltifh 
tafte,  efpecially  when  the  animals  frequent  palhires  a- 
boundlng  vith  faline  plants  ;  and  this  lafl  property 
makes  the  Kalmucs  fond  of  it  to  tea.  They  make  ufe 
of  the  hair  for  fluffing  cufhions,  and  for  making  ropes, 
packthread,  and  felt.  It  may  be  wrought  into  the 
mult  beautiful  camlets,  or  into  the  finell  and  foftefl 
cloths.  The  camels  with  two  bunches  are  a  very  un- 
eafy  feat  to  the  perfon  who  mounts  them;  their  trot  13 
fo  heavy,  and  even  their  walk  fo  rude,  that  he  receives 
the  moll  violent  Ihocksat  every  flep. 

When  a  Kalmuc  Horde  intends  to  remove  in  fearch 
of  frelli  pafture,  which  in  fummcr  nectlfarily  happens 
every  four,  fix,  or  eight  days,  people  are  in  the  firft 
place  difpatched  to  reconnoitre  the  bcft  place  for  the 
khan  or  prince,  for  the  lama,  and  for  the  huts  con- 
taining the  idols.  Thcfe  begin  the  march,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  troop,  each  choofing  for  himfelf 
the  place  he  thinks  moll  convenient.  The  camel  that 
is  loaded  with  the  moft  precious  furniture  Is  decorated 
with  little  bells,  the  reft  march  in  a  ftring  one  behind 
another,  and  the  bulls  with  burdens  are  driven  on  be- 
fore. On  thefe  days  the  women  and  girls  crcfs  them- 
felves  in  their  btft  clothes,  and  lay  on  abundance  of 
paint.  They  have  the  charge,  together  with  the  boys, 
of  leading  the  flocks  and  the  beafts  ofbuiden  ;  and  on 
the  road  they  beguile  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  journey 
with  their  fongs. 

The  Kalmucs  are  fupplied  by  their  flocks  with  milk, 
checfe,  butter,  and  flcdl,  which  are  the  principal  ar-  ' 
tides  of  their  food.  With  regaid  to  the  laft,  they  are 
fo  little  fqucamifli,  that  they  not  only  eat  the  flcfli  of 
the  if  own  difeafed  cattle,  but  that  of  almoft  every  fort 
3  H  of 
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Kalmocs.  of  wild  beaft,  and  the  poor  will  even  feed  upon  carlon. 
'  They  eat,  however,  the  roots  and  (talks  of  many  plants; 
fuch  ES  the  bulbous- rooted  chervil  and  dandelion,   &c. 
which  t'ley  ufe  both  boiled  and  raw. 

Their  ordinary  drink  is  the  milk  of  mares  or  co'.va  ; 
but  the  former  is  for  feveral  rcafons  preferred.  This, 
when  frefti,  has  indeed  a  very  difagreeable  taSe  of  gar- 
lic :  but  befides  that  it  is  much  thinner  than  cow-milk, 
it  takes  as  it  grows  fom"  a  very  agreeable  vinous  flavour; 
it  yields  neither  cream  nor  curd,  but  furnifhes  a  very 
Mholefome  tefrefliing  beverage,  which  fenfibly  ine- 
briates when  taken  to  exccfs.  They  never  make  ufe 
of  new  milk,  and  Hill  lefs  of  milk  or  of  water  that 
have  not  been  boiled.  Their  milk  is  boiled  as  foon  as 
it  is  taken  from  the  animal ;  when  it  i;  cold  it  is  pour- 
ed into  a  large  leathern  bag,  in  which  there  remains 
as  much  of  the  old  milk  as  is  fufficient  to  turn  the  new 
quantity  four,  for  they  never  think  of  cleanfinp  thofe 
bags  ;  and  as  the  infide  is  lined  with  a  criift  depofited 
by  the  cafcous  part  of  the  milk  and  other  impurities, 
it  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  a  naufeous  fmell  mud  exhale 
from  them.  But  this  is  precifely  the  circiimftance  In 
which  the  fecret  confifts  of  communicating  to  the  milk 
a  vinous  fermentation. 

In  fummer,  and  as  often  as  the  Kalmucs  procure 
much  milk  from  their  flocks,  they  never  fail  to  intoxi- 
cate themfelves  continually  with  the  fpirituous  liquor 
which  they  know  how  to  dillil  from  it.  Mares  milk  is 
the  mod  fpirituous  ;  and  the  quantity  meant  to  be  di- 
ftlUed  remains  twenty-four  hours  in  fammer,  and  three 
or  four  day 3  in  winter,  in  thofe  corrupted  bags  we 
raenf'oned,  to  prepare  it  for  the  operation.  The  cream 
is  left,  but  the  butter  which  forms  at  top  is  taken 
off  and  referved  for  other  purpofes.  Cows  milk  yields 
one  thirtieth  part,  and  mares  milk  one-fifteenth  part, 
of  fpirit.  This  liquor  is  limpid  and  very  water)',  and 
coniequently  does  not  take  fire,  but  is  capable  of  beirg 
long  kept  in  glafs-bottler.  The  rich  Kalmucs  increafe 
its  ftrength  by  a  fecond  diftillation. 

Thefe  people  are  exceedingly  fond  of  tea  and  tobac- 
co. The  former  is  fo  dear,  as  it  comes  to  them  from 
China  by  the  way  of  Ruffia,  that  the  poor  people 
fupply  its  place  with  various  wild  plants ;  fuch  as  a 
fpecies  of  liquorice,  the  feed  of  the  Iharp-leaved  dock, 
the  roots  of  wild  angelica,  and  the  feed  of  the  Tarta- 
rian maple. 

The  Kalmucs  are  excellent  horfemen.  Their  arms 
are  lances,  bows,  and  arrows,  poigrtards,  and  crooked 
fabres,  though  the  rich  have  fire-arms.  They  wear, 
when  at  war,  coats  of  mail,  v.'hich  cod  50  horfes,  and 
their  helmets  are  guilded  at  top.  They  are  fond  of  fal- 
conry, and  huntiuff  of  all  forts  is  their  principal  amufe- 
nient.  Their  paffion  for  play,  efpecially  with  thofe 
who  play  cards,  is  carried  to  as  great  exccfs  among 
thcni  as  in  any  other  nation. 

The  greater  part  of  their  time  is  fpent  in  diverfions; 
and  however  milerable  their  manner  of  life  may  fecm  to 
U3,  they  are  perfc'illy  happy  with  it.  They  cannot  en- 
dure for  any  time  the  air  of  a  clofe  room  ;  and  think 
our  cuftom  of  living  in  houfes  infuppartable.  The 
greateft  part  of  them,  not-.vithftanding  of  the  apparent 
unhealthirr fs  of  their  way  of  life,  arrive  at  a  vigorous 
old  age  ;  their  difeafes  are  neither  frequent  nor  dange- 
rous. Men  of  80  or  icc  years  old  arc  net  uncommon; 
and  at  that  age  they  can  ftiJl  very  well  endure  the  exer- 


cife  of  riding.     Simple  food,  the  free   air-  which  they  Ka 
couRantly  breathe,  a  hardy  vigorous  con illtution,  con-       I 
tinual  exercile  without  fevere  labour,  and  a  mind  free    *  | 
from  care,  are  the  natural  caufes  of  their   health  and 
longevity. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  migratory  people,  v.'hofe 
manner  of  life  feems  fo  congruous  to  the  natural  liberty 
of  rrankind,  fhould  have  been  fubjeftcd  from  time  im- 
memorial to  the  unlimited  authoriiy  of  an  aHfoUite  fove- 
reign.  The  Monguls  of  Afia  afford  the  only  inllance 
of  it ;  for  neither  written  records  nor  ancient  tradition 
have  prtferved  the  fmallelt  trace  of  their  ever  having 
enjoyed  a  flate  of  independence.  On  the  contrary, 
they  acknowledge  that  they  hive  at  a",  times  been  fub- 
je£l  to  khans  and  princes,  whofe  authority  has  been 
tranfmitted  to  them  by  fucceffion,  and  is  conlidered  as 
a  right  perfeflly  eftabliflied,  facred,  and  divine. 

KAMAKURA,  a  famous  ifland  of  Japan,  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  lying  on  the  fouth  coaft 
of  Niphon.  It  is  here  they  confine  their  great  men 
when  they  have  committed  any  fault.  The  coaft  of 
this  ifland  is  fo  ileep,  that  ihey  are  forced  to  be  lifted 
up  by  cranes. 

KAMEEL,  Kamel,  or  Camel,  a  machine  for  lift- 
ing fhips.     See  Camel, 

KAMINIECK,  a  very  (Irong  town  of  Poland,  and 
capital  of  Podolia,  with  two  caftles  and  a  bifhop'a 
fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1672,  who  gave 
it  back  ia  1690,  after  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz.  It  is 
feated  on  a  craggy  rock,  in  E.  Long.  27.  30.  N.  Lat. 
48.58. 

KAMSIN,  the  name  of  a  hot  fouthcrly  wmd  com- 
mon in  Egypt,  of  whicli  we  find  the  following  defcrip- 
tion  in  Mr  Volney's  Travels. — Thefe  winds,  fays  he, 
are  known  in  Egypt  by  the  general  name  of  luinJs  of 
50  liays  ;  not  tliat  they  laft  50  days  without  Interraif- 
fion,  but  becaufe  they  prevail  more  frequently  in  the 
50  days  preceding  and  following  the  equinox.  Tra- 
vellers have  mentioned  them  under  the  denomination 
oi  poifonous  ivi.nds,  or,  more  correftly,  hot  <zuhuL  of  the 
defart.  Such  In  faft  is  their  quality  ;  and  their  heat 
is  fometimes  fo  exceflivc,  that  it  Is  difficult  to  form 
any  idea  of  its  violence  without  having  experienced  it; 
but  it  may  be  compared  to  the  heat  of  a  large  oven  at 
the  moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread.  When  thefe 
winds  begin  to  blow,  the  atmofphere  affumes  an  alarm- 
ing afpeft.  The  fl<y,  at  other  times  fo  clear  in  this 
climate,  becomes  dark  and  heavy  ;  the  fun  lofes  his 
fplendor,  and  appears  of  a  violet  colour ;  the  air  is 
not  cloudy,  but  grey  and  thick,  and  is  in  faft  filled 
with  an  extremely  fubtile  dull,  which  penetrates  every 
where.  This  wind,  always  lipht  and  rapid,  is  not  at 
firll  remarkobly  hot,  but  it  Incrc-afes  in  heat  in  propor- 
tion as  It  continues.  All  animated  bodies  foon  dif- 
cover  it  by  the  change  it  produces  in  them.  The 
lungs,  which  a  too  rarefied  air  no  longer  expands,  are 
contrafted,  and  become  painful.  Refpiration  is  fhort 
and  difficult  ;  the  fkin  parched  and  dry,  and  the  body 
confumed  by  an  internal  heat.  In  vain  is  recourfe  had 
to  large  draughts  of  water  ;  nothing  can  reftore  perfpi- 
ratlon.  In  vain  is  coelnefs  fought  for  ;  all  bodies  in  . 
which  it  is  ufual  to  find  it  deceive  the  hand  that  touch- 
es them.  Marble,  iron,  water,  notwithftanding  the 
fun  no  longer  appears,  are  hot.  The  ftreets  are  defert- 
ed,  and  the  dead  filcnce  of  night  reigns  every  where. 
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The  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villagea  fiiut  themfelvts 
up  in  their  houfes,  and  tbofe  of  the  lefart  in  their 
,  tents  or  in  wella  dug  in  the  earth,  where  they  wait 
the  tprminatiun  of  this  deftruflive  heat.  It  ufuaUy 
lafts  three  days,  but  if  it  exceeds  tliat  time  it  bjcomes 
infupportable.  Wo  to  the  traveller  whom  this  wind 
furprifes  remote  from  iheiter  ;  he  mu'l  fuffer  all  its 
horrible  effecls,  which  fometimes  are  mortal  The 
danger  is  moll  imminent  when  it  blows  in  fqualis  ;  for 
then  the  rapidity  of  the  wind  inci  cafes  the  heat  to  fuch 
a  degree  a=  to  caufe  fudden  deatli.  This  death  is  a 
real  fufFocation  ;  the  lungs  being  empty  are  convulfeJ, 
the  circulition  is  difordered,  and  the  whole  mals  of 
blood  driven  by  the  heart  towards  the  head  and  bread ; 
whence  the  haemorrhage  at  the  nofe  and  mouth  which 
Iiappeni  after  death.  This  wind  is  elpecially  deftruc- 
tive  to  perfons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  thofe  in  whom 
fatigue  has  deftroycd  the  tone  of  the  mufcles  and  the 
vefTels.  The  corpfe  remains  a  long  time-  warm,  fwells, 
turns  blue,  and  foon  become.";  putrid.  Thefe  accidents 
are  to  be  avoided  by  Hopping  the  nofe  and  mouth 
with  handkerchiefs  ;  an  efficacious  method  likewife  is 
that  praiiifed  by  the  camels.  On  this  occafion  thtfe  ani- 
mals bury  their  nofes  in  the  fand,  a,!  keep  them  there 
till  the  fquall  is  over.  Another  quality  of  this  wind 
is  its  extreme  aridity  ;  which  is  fuch,  that  water 
fprinkle.i  on  the  floor  evaporates  in  a  few  minutes. 
By  this  extreme  drvnefs  it  withers  and  drips  all  the 
plants  ;  and  by  exhaling  too  fuddenly  the  emanations 
from  -animal  t-.odies,  crifps  the  ikin,  clofes  the  pores, 
and  c.iufcs  that  feverilh  heat  which  is  the  conllant  ef- 
feft  of  fupprelTcd  perfpiration. 

KAMTCHATKA,  KAMscH.trKA,  or  Kamchat- 
ia  ;  a  large  peninfula  on  the  north-eallern  part  of  A- 
fia,  lying  between  51"  and  62=  of  north  latitude,  snd 
between  173°  and  182°  of  eaft  longitude  from  the  ille 
of  Fcrro.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eail  and  fouth  by  the 
fea  of  Kamtchatka,  on  the  weft  by  the  feas  of  Ochotflc 
and  Penfliinflc,  and  on  the  north  by  the  country  of  the 
Koriacs. 

This  penlnfnla  was  not  difcovered  by  the  Ruilians 
before  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  fome  of  that  nation  had  vifited  Kamt- 
chatka before  the  time  above  mentioned.  For  when 
Volodomir  Atlalfoff  entered  upon  the  conqneft  of 
this  peninfula  in  1697,  he  found  that  the  inhabitants 
had  already  fome  knowledge  of  the  Ruffians.  A  com- 
mon tradition  as  yet  prevails  among  them,  that,  long 
before  the  expedition  of  Atlailoff,  one  Fcodotoff  and 
his  companions  had  refided  among  them,  and  had  in- 
teimarrlcd  with  the  natives;  and  they  ItiU  (how  the 
place  where  the  Ruffian  habitations  Hood.  None  of 
the  RuiTians  reinalned  when  AtlaiToff  firll  vifued 
Kamtchatka.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  almoft  deified  by  the  natives  ; 
who  at  tirft  imagined  that  no  human  power  could  hurt 
them,  until  they  quarrelled  among  thtmfelves,  and 
the  blood  was  feen  to  flow  irom  the  wounds  which 
they  pave  each  other ;  and  foon  after,  upon  a  fcpara- 
tion  taking  place,  they  were  all  killed  by  the  natives. 
— Thefe  Ruffians  were  thought  to  be  the  remains  of 
a  (liip's  crew  who  had  failed  quite  round  the  norih- 
eaftern  promontory  of  Afia  called  Tfchuiut/koi-Nofs. 
The.  account  we  iiave  of  this  voyage  is  as  allows. — 
[n  1648,  fevcn  kotchcts  or  veflels  failed  from  the  mauili 


of  the  river  Kovyma  or  Kilyma,  lying  In  the  frozen  o-Kdmi:hjt. 
cean  in  about  72°  north  latitude,  and  173°  or  174- eaft       '^=- 

longitude  from  Ferro,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the' * ^ 

caltun  ocean.  Four  of  thefe  were  never  more  heard 
of;  the  remaining  three  -vere  commanded  by  Simon 
Dellineff.  Gerallm  Ankudiisofi",  two  chiefs  of  the  Cof- 
facs,  and  Feodotoff  Alexeeif,  head  of  the  Promyilile- 
nics  or  wandering  Ruffians,  who  occafionally  vifited 
Siberia.  Each  vcffcl  was  probably  manned  with  a- 
bout  30  perfons.  They  m.-t  with  no  obftruclioni 
from  the  ice;  but  Ankudinon''s  vtiul  iv:'S  wrecked 
0:1  the  promontoiy  above  mentioned,  and  the  crevr 
were  dillributed  on  board  the  two  remaining  veSTels. 
Tl'.cfe  two  foon  after  loft  fight  of  each  other,  and 
never  afterwards  rejoined.  Dedinefi  was  driven  about 
by  tempcftuous  winds  till  Oclobcr,  when  he  was  fhip. 
wrecked  on  the  northern  part  of  Kamtchatka.  Here 
he  was  informed  by  a  v,T,man  of  Yakutllc,  that  Feo- 
dotoff and  Gerafim  had  ditd  of  the  fcurvy  ;  that  part 
of  the  crew  had  been  flaia  ;  and  that  a  few  had  e- 
fcaped  in  fmall  vefPels,  who  had  never'  afterwards  been 
heard  of;  and  -thefe  were  probably  the  people  who,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  fettled  among  the  Karat- 
chatkans. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  neither  n:i-  Subdued  hj 
merous  nor  warlike,  it  required  no  great  force  to  fub-  ^^^'^' 
due  them.  ;  and  in    1711    the   whole   peninfula   was  fi- 

nally  reduced   under  the   dominion  of  the  Ruffians. 

For  iome  years  this  acquifition  was  of  very  little  con- 
fequence  to  the  crown,  excepting  the  fmall  tribute  of 
furs  exadi^d  from  the  inhabitants.  Tiie  Ruffians  in- 
deed occafionally  hunted,  in  this  peninfula,  foxes, 
wolves,  ermines,  fables,  and  otiier  animals,  whofe 
flvins  form  an  extenfive  article  of  commerce  among  the 
eaftern  nations.  But  the  fur-trade  canied  on  from 
thence  was  very  inconfiderable,  until  :he  feries  of 
iflands  mentioned  in  the  next  article  'were  difcovered ; 
fince  which  time  the  quantities  of  furs  brought  from 
thefe  ifl.wd3  have  greatly  increafed  the  trade  of  Kamt- 
chatka, and  rendered  it  an  Important  part  of  the  Ruf- 
fian commerce. 

The  face  of  the  country  throughout  the  peninfula  3 
Is  chiefly  mountainous,  'it  produces  in  fome  parts  ,?7r"iW 
birch,  poplars,  eldeis,  willows,  underwood,  and  ber-"""  '  ' 
ries  of  diflTerent  forts.  Greens  and  other  vegetables 
are  raifcd  .vith  great  facility ;  fuch  as  white  cabbage, 
turnips,  radiihes,  bect-root,  carrots,  and  fome  cucum- 
bers.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  low  ftate,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the  fevere  hoar- 
frofts;  for  though  fome  trials  have  been  made  with 
refpcft  to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  oats,  barley, 
and  rye,  have  been  fown  yet  no  crop  has  ever  been 
procured  fufficient  in  quantity  or  quahty  to  anfwer  the 
trouble  of  raifing  It.  Hemp,  however,  has  of  late 
years  been  cultivated  with  great  fuccefs. —  Every  year 
a  veffel  belonging  to  the  crown  fails  from  Ochotik  to 
Kamtchatka  laden  with  fait,  provifions,  corn,  and 
Ruffian  manufadures  ;  and  returns  in  June  or  July  of 
the  following  year  with  fivins  and  furs. 

Many  traces  of  volcanoes  have  been  obfcrved  in  this  v  -  ■* 
peninlula  ;  and  there  are  fome  mountains  which  are 
in  a  burning  Hate  at  prefent.  The  moft  confiderable 
of  thefe  is  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the  peninfula. 
In  1762,  a  great  noife  was  heard  ifl"uing  from  the  in- 
fide  of  that  mountain,  and  flames  of  fire  wc/e  feen  to 
3  H  2  burft 
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XamtAat-  burft  from  different  parts.     Thefe   flames  were  imme- 

'"■ diately  fucceedtd  by  a   large   ftream  of  melted  fnovv- 

'  water,  which  flowed  into  the  neighbouring  valley,  and 

drowned  two  natives  who  were  there  on  a  hunting 
party.  The  afiies  and  burning  matters  throv^n  from 
the  mountain  were  fpread  over  a  furface  of  300  vents. 
In  1767  was  another  difcharsje,  but  lefs  confiderable. 
Every  night  flames  of  iire  were  obferved  llreaming 
from  the  mountain;  and  confidetable  damage  was  done 
by  the  eruption  which  attended  themi  Since  that  year 
no  flames  have  been  feen  ;  but  the  mountain  emits  a 
J  Gonllrtnt  fmoke. 

Population,      Kamtchatka  is  divided  by  the  Ruffians  into  four  di- 


&c, 


6 

Manners, 
&c.  c.f  the 
natives. 


ftrirts;  and  the  government  of  the  'vhole  is  dependent 
upon,  and  fubjetl  to,  the  infpeftion  of  the  chancery  of 
Ochotfli.  The  whole  Rufrimi  fo.rfe  Itationed  in  this 
peninfula  amounts  to  no  more  than  30c  men.  The 
prefent  population  of  Kamiciiatka  is  very  fmall,  a- 
mounting  to  fcarce  4000  fouls.  Formerly  the  inhabi- 
tants were  more  numerous;  but  in  1768,  the  fmall- 
pox  carried  oflF5368  perfons.  There  are  now  only  a- 
bout  700  males  in  the  whole  peninlula  who  are  tribu- 
tary, and  few  more  than  100  in  the  neighbouring 
jflands,  called  the  Kuril  Jfies,  who  are  fubjcdl  to  Ruffia-. 
The  fixed  annual  tribute  confiits  in  271;  fables,  464 
red  foxes,  jo  fca-otters  with  a  dam,  and  3B  cub  ot- 
ters. All  furs  exported  from  Kamtchatka  pay  a  duty 
of  10  per  cint.  to  the  crown;  the  tenth  part  of  the 
cargoes  bought  from  the  neighbouring  iflands  is  alfo 
delivered  into  the  cufloms 

The  natives  of  Kamtchatka  are  as  wild  as  the  coun- 
try itfelf.  Some  of  them  have  no  fixed  habitations, 
but  wander  from  place  to  place  with  their  herds  of 
rein-deer ;  others  have  fettled  habitations,  and  refide 
upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  fhore  of  the 
Penfchindca  fea,  living  upon  flfti  and  fea-animals,  and 
fuch  herbs  as  grow  upon  the  fhore  :  the  former  dwell 
in  huts  covered  with  deer-fl<ins ;  the  latter  in  places 
dug  out  of  the  earth  ;  both  in  a  very  barbarous  man- 
ner. Their  difpofitions  and  tempers  are  rough  ;  and 
they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  letters  or  religion.  The 
natives  are  divided  into  three  different  people,  namely, 
the  Kamtchatksns,  Koreki,  and  Kuriles.  The  Kamt- 
chatkans  live  upon  the  fouth  fide  of  the  pronn-ntory 
cf  Kamtchatka  :  the  Koreki  inhabit  the  northern  parts 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Penchinflia  fea,  and  round  the  eaft- 
«rn  ocean  almoft  to  the  river  Anadir,  whofe  mouth 
lies  in  that  ocean  almoft  in  68'  N.  Lat.  :  the  Ku- 
riles inhabit  the  iflands  in  that  fea,  reaching  as  far 
as  thofe  of  Japan.  The  Kamtchatkans  have  this  par- 
ticular cuftom,  that  they  endeavour  to  give  every  thing 
a  name  in  their  language  which  may  exprefs  the  pro- 
perty of  it ;  but  if  they  do  not  underftand  the  thing 
quite  well  thtmfelves,  then  they  take  a  name  from 
fome  foreign  language,  w^hich  perhaps  has  no  relation 
to  the  thing  itfelf ;  as,  for  example,  they  call  a  prieft 
boglog,  becaufe  probably  they  hear  him  ufe  the  word 
bogbog,  "  God;"  bread  they  call  brightaUn  aiigjir,  that  is, 
Ruffian  root  ;  and  thus  of  feveral  other  words  to  which 
their  language  is  a  ftranger. 

It  appears  probable,  that  the  Kamtchatkans  lived 
formerly  in  Mungalia  beyond  the  river  Amur,  and 
made  one  people  with  the  Mungals ;  which  is  farther 
confirmed  by  the  following  obfetvaiions,  fuch  as  the 
liamtcbatkan  having  feveral  words  common  to  the  Mun- 


gal  Gkinefe   language,  as    their  terminations  in  ong;KMiit 
iug,,  oang,    ciiin,  cha,  ciiing,    kfii,  kfung  ;   it   would      ^' 
be  Hill  a  greater  proof,  if  we  could  fhow  feveral  words  ^""^ 
a-nd  fenteftces  the  fame  in  both  languages.    The  Kamt-- 
chatkans  and  Munga's  alfo  are  both  of  a  middhitg  ila-, 
ture,  are   fwarthy,  have  black   harr,  a   broad   face,  ac 
fharp  nofe,  with  the  eyes  falling   in,  eye-brows  fmall  ■ 
and  thin,  a  hanging  belly,  (lender  legs  and  arms;  theVf 
are  both   remarkable  for  cowardice,   boailing,  and  fla- 
viihncls,  to  people  who   ufe   them  hard,  and  for  their 
oblliuacy  and  contempt  of  thofe   who  treat  them  witli 
gentlenefs. 

Although  in  outward  appearance,  they  refemble 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  yet  the  Kamtchat- 
kans difl'er  in  this,  that  their  faces  are  not  fo  long  as. 
the  other  Siberians;  their  cheeks  Hand  more  out,  their 
teeth  are  thick,  their  mouth  large,  their  llatuie  mid-" 
dlii/g,  and  their  (houlders  broad,  particularly  thofe 
people  who  ini'abit  the  fea-coall. 

Before  the  Ruffian  conquell,  they  lived  in  perfeifl 
freedom,  having  no  ciiief,  being  fubjc(il  to  no  law,  nor 
paying  any  taxes  ;  the  old  men,  or  thofe  who  were  re- 
markable for  their  bravery,  bearing  the  principal  au- 
thority in  their  vi'hges,  though  none  had  any  right  to- 
command  or  inflict  punifhmeut. 

Their  manner  of  living  Is  flovenly  to  the  lafl  degree:: 
they  never  wa(h  their  hands  nor   face,  nor   cut  their 
nails  ;   they  eat  out   of  the  fame   dilh  with  the  dogs, , 
which  they  never  waih  ;  they  never  comb  their  lieadsj . 
but  both  men -and  women  plait  their  hair  in  two  locks, . 
binding  the  ends  with  fmall  ropes.     When  any  hair 
flarts   out,  they   few    it  with    threads  to  make  it  lie 
clofe  ;   by   this  means  they  have  fuch    a   quantity   of  : 
lice,  that  they  can  fcrape  them  off  by  handfuls,  and 
they  are  na>ly  enough  even  to  eat  them.      Thofe  that 
have  not  natural  hair  fufBcient,  wear  falfe  locks,  fome-- 
times  as  much  as  weigh  10  pounds,  which  makes  their.- 
heads  look-  like  a  haycock. 

They  place  their  chief  happinefs  in    idlenefs,    andl 
fatisfying  their  natural  luft  and   appetites;   which  in- - 
dine  them  to  finging,  dancing,  and  relating  of  love-llo- 
ries ;  and   they   think  it   more   eligible  to  die  than  to  » 
lead  adifagreeable  life  ;  which  opinion  often  leads  them 


to  felf  murder.      This  was   fo  common  after  the  con- 


Ki 


queft,  that   the   Ruffians   had  great  difficulty  to  put  a  fear 
flop  to  it.     They  have  no  notion  of  riches,  fame,  ornee 
honour;  therefore  covetoufnefs,   ambition,  and  pride, ""' 
are  unknown  among  them.     On  the  other  hand,   they 
are  carelefs,  luilful,  and  cruel :    thele   vices  occafion 
frequent  quarrels   and  wars  among  them,   fometimes 
with  their  neighbours,  not  from  a  dcfire  of  increafing 
their  power,  but  from  fome  other  caufes;  fuch  as  the 
carrying   off    their  provifions,    or   rather   their   giils, 
which  is  frequently  praftifed  as  the  moll  fummary  me-  , 
thod  of  procuring  a  wife.     Their  trade  is  almoll  en-  , 
tirely  confined  to  procuring  the  immediate  neccffaries 
and  conveniences   of  life.     They  fell   the   Koreki  fa- 
bles, fox  and  white  dog-fltins,  dried  mulhrooms,  and 
the  like,  in  exchange   for  cloaths  made  of  deer-fliins 
and  other  hides.  Their  domeftvc  trade  confifts  in  dogs, 
boats,  difhes,  troughs,  nets,  hemp,  yarn,  and  provi- 
fions :   and   this   kind   of  barter  is  carried   on  under  a  i 
great   fhow   of  friendfliip  ;  for   when  one   wants  any  5 
thing  that  another  has,  he  goes  freely  to  vifit  him,  and 
without  any   caemony  makes  known  bis  wants,  al- 

though 
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f-  though  perhaps  he  never  had  any  acquaintance  with 
hlnii  before  ;  the  hod  Is  obliged  to  behave  according  to 

"  the  cultom  of  the  country,  and  give  his  gued  what  he 
has  occafion  for-;  but  he-  may  afterwards  return  the 
vifit,  and  mufl:  be  received  in  the  fame  manner.  Thejr 
fill  alinoil  every  place  in  heaven  and  eaith  with  diffie- 
'  rent  fpiritp,  and  offer  them  facrifices  upon  every  occa- 
fion. Some  carry  little  idols  about  them,  or  have  them 
placed  in  their  dwellings  ;  but  with  regard  to  God, 
they  not  only  negleil  to  worfliip  him.  but  in  cafe  of 
troubles  and  misfortunes  they  cuffe  and  blafpheme 
him. 

It  is  very  diverting  to  fee  thenr  attempt  to  reckon 

*-   above   ten  :    for  having  reckoned  the  fingers  of  both 

'""•hands,  they  clafp  them  together,  which  lignififs  ten  ; 
tlien  they  begin  with  their  toes,  and  count  to  twenty  ; 
after  which  they  are  quite  confounded,  and  cry,  Met- 
clia  ?  that  I-,  Where  f!ia!l  I  take  more  ?  They  reckon 
ten  months  in  the  year,  fome  of  which  are  longer  and 
fome  fhorter  ;  for  they  do  not  divide  them  by  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  but  by  the  order  of  particular 
occurrences  that  happen  in  thofe  regions.  They  com- 
monly divide  our  yeai  into  tv/o,  fo  that  winter  is  one 
year  and  fammer  another  ;  the  fummer  year  begins 
in  May,  and  the  winter  in  November.  They  do  not 
diilingulrti  the  days  by  any  particular  appellation,  nor 
form  them  into  weeks  or  months,  nor  yet  know  how 
many  days  are  in  the  month  or  year.  They  mark 
their  epochs  by  fome  remarkable  thing  or  other  ;  fnch 
as  the  arrival  of  the  Ruffians,  or  the  firll  expedition 
to  Kamtchatka. 

W'.  If  any  one  kills  another,  he  is  to  be  killed  by  the 
relations  of  the  perfon  (lain.  They  burn  the  hands  of 
people  who  have  been  frequently  caught  in  thefc  ;  but 
fur  the  hrft  ofTti-.ce  the  thief  muft  rellore  what  he 
hath  (lolen,  and  live  alone  in  folitude,  without  expect- 
ing the  affillance  of  others.  Thty  never  have  any  dif- 
putes  about  their  land  or  their  h-us,  every  one  having 
land  and  water  more  than  fufficient  for  his  wants. 
They  think  themfelves  the  happiell  people  in  the  world, 
and  look  upon  the  Ruffians  who  are  fettled  among 
them  with  contempt.  However,  this  notion  begins  to 
change  :  for  the  old  people  who  are  confirmed  in  their 
euftoms  drop  off  ;  and  the  young  ones  being  converted 
to  the  Chrillian  religion,  adopt  the  cultoms  of  the 
Ruffians,  and  defpife  the  barbarity  and  fuperftition  of 
their  anceilors. 

In  every  oilrog  or  large  village,  by  order  of  her 
imperial  majefty,  is  appointed  a  chief,  who  is  fole 
judge  in  all  caufts  except  thofe  of  life  and  death  ;  and 
not  only  thofe  chiefs,  but  even  the  common  people, 
have  their  chapels  for  worlhip.  Schools  are  alfo  e- 
retled  in  almoll  every  village,  to  which  the  Kamtchat- 
kans  fend  their  children  with  great  pleafure  :  by  this 
means  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  barbarity  will  be  in  a 
fhort  time  rooted  out  from  amonglf  them. 

Under  the  name  of  oflro^,  is  underllood  every  ha- 
bitation confiding  of  one  or  more  huts,  all  furroundtd 

Qf  by  an  earthen  wall  or  palifado. — The  huts  are  built 
in  the  following  manner  :   thty  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth 

:8.  about  five  feet  deep,  the  breadth  and  length  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  people  defigned  to  live  in  it. 
In  the  middle  of  this  hole  they  plant  four  thick  vioo- 
den  pillars  ;  ever  thcfe  they   lay  balks,  upon   which 


they  form  the  roof  or  ceiling,  leaving  in  the  middle  3 Kjni'chit. 
fquare  opening  which  fcrves  them  for  a  windo-w  and  ^^-  ^ 
chimney  ;  this  they  cjver  with  graf»  and  earth,  fo  * 
that  the  outward  appearance  is  hkj  1  round  hillock  ; 
but  within  they  are  an  oblong  fquare,  with  the 
fire  in  one  of  the  long  fides  of  tlie  fquare  :  be- 
tween the  pillars  round  the  walls  of  tlieir  huts  they 
make  benches,  upon  which  ea-jh  family  lies  feparately; 
bat  on  that  fidj  oppofitc  to  the  fire  there  are  no 
benches,  it  being  defigned  for  their  kitchen  furniture, 
in  which  they  drets  their  viAuab  for  themlelvea  and 
dogs.  In  thofe  huts  where  there  are  no  benches,  there 
a'c  balks  laid  upon  the  floor,  and  covered  with  mats. 
Tliey  adorn  the  walls  of  their  huts  with  mats  made  of 
grafs.  They  enter  their  huts  by  ladders,  commonly 
placed  near  the  fire- hearth-;  fo  that,  when  they  are 
heating  their  huts,  the  ileps  of  the  ladder  become  fa 
hot,  and  the  fmoke  fo  thick,  that  it  is  almolt  impof- 
fible  for  a  llrangtr  to  go  up  or  down  without  being 
burnt,  and  even  ftifled  to  death  ;  but  the  natives  find 
no  difficulty  in  ii  ;  and  though  they  can  only  fix  their 
toes  on  thi  fteps  of  the  ladder,  they  mount  like  fquir- 
rels  ;  nor  do  the  women  hefitate  to  go  through  this 
fnioke  with  their  children  upon  their  Ihoulders,  though 
there  is  another  opening  tjirough  which  the  women  are 
allowed  to  pafs  ;  but  if  any  man  pretend  to  do  the 
fame,  he  would  be  laughed  at.  The  Kamtchatkans 
live  in  thefe  huts  all  the  winter,  after  which  they  go 
into  others  called  balagjr.s  ;  thcfe  ferve  them  not  only 
to  live  in  during. the  fummer,  but  alfo  for  magazine.';. 
They  are  made  in  the  following  manner :  nine  pillars, 
about  two  fathoms  long,  or  more,  are  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  bound  together  with  balks  laid  over  them, 
which  they  cover  with  rods,  and  over  all  lay  gralV, 
fafteniog  fpars,  and  a  round  (harp  roof  at  top,  which 
they  cover  with  bramble,  and  thatch  with  jjrafs.  They 
fallen  the  lower  ends  of  the  fpars  to  the  balks  with 
ropes  and  thongs,  and  have  a  door  on  each  nde,  one 
directly  oppofitc  to  the  other.  They  make  ufe  of  the 
fame  kind  of  huts  to  keep  their  filh,  &c.  till  winter 
comes  on,  when  they  can  more  eafily  remove  it  ;  and 
this  without  any  guard,  only  taking  away  the  ladders. 
If  thefe  buildings  were  not  fo  high,  the  wild  bealls 
would  undoubtedly  plunder  them  ;  for  notwithftand- 
ing  all  their  precaution,  the  bears  fometimes  climb  up 
and  force  their  way  into  their  magazines,  elpecially  in 
the  harveft,  when  the  hlh  and  berries  begin  to  grow 
fcarce. 

The  fouthern  Kamtchatkans  commonly  build  their 
villages  in  thick  woods  and  other  places  which  are  na- 
tuially  ftrong,  not  lefs  than  20  verlls  from  the  fea^- 
and  their  fummer  habitations  are  near  the  mouths  of 
the  river;  ;  but  thofe  who  live  upon  the  I'enfchinllia 
fea  and  the  eallern  ocean  build  their  villages  very 
near  the  Ihure.  They  look  upon  that  river  near  wdiich 
their  village  is  fituated  as  the  inheritance  of  their 
tribe. 

In    order  to  kindle   fire,  they   ufe  a  board   of  dry  Method  of 
wood  with  round  holes  in  the  fides  of  it,   and  a  fmitll  kmdlmg 
lound  Hick  ;  this  they  rub  in  a  hole  till  it  takes  fire  ;'"'^' 
and   inllead   of   tinder  they   ufe   dry   grafs   beat   foft. 
Thcfe  iiillruments  are  held  in  fuch  ellcem  by  the  Kamt- 
chatkans,  that  they  are  never  without  them,  and  they 
value  them  inore  than   our  ilecls  and  flints  j  but  they 
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are  {Kccflivcly  fond  of  iron  inftniments,  fuch  as  hatch- 
ets, knives,  or  needles  4  my,  at  the  firfl:  arrival  of  the 
RufHans,  a  piece  of  broken  iron  was  looked  upon  as  a 
great  prefent  ;  and  even  now  they  receive  it  with 
thankfulnsfs,  findIn;T  ufe  for  the  leall  fragment,  either 
to  point  their  arrows  or  make  darts,  which  they  do 
by  hammering  It  out  cold  between  two  (lones.  As  fome 
of  them  dcliglit  in  war,  the  llufTian  merchants  are  for- 
bid to  fell  them  any  warlike  inftniments:  but  they  are 
ingenious  enough  to  make  fpearsand  arrows  out  of  the 
iron  pots  and  kettles  which  they  buy  ;  and  they  are  fo 
dexterous,  when  the  eye  of  a  needle  breaks,  as  to  make 
a  new  eye,  which  they  will  repeat  until  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  point. 

The  Kamtchatkans  make  their  boats  of  poplar- 
wood  ;  but  the  Kuriles  not  having  any  wood  of  their 
'own,  make  ufe  of  vi-hat  is  thrown  on  (hore  by  the  fea, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  come  from  the  coalls  of  Japan, 
China,  or  America.  The  northern  inhabitants  of 
Kamtchatka,  the  fettled  Korckl  and  Tfchukotfleoi, 
for  want  of  proper  timber  and  plniik,  make  their  boats 
of  the  iliins  of  fea-aninials.  Thev  few  the  pieces  to- 
gether with  whales  beards,  and  caulk  tliem  with  mofa 
or  nettles  beat  fmall.  Thefe  boats  hold  two  perfons ; 
one  of  which  fits  in  the  prow,  and  the  other  in  the 
ilern.  They  pufli  them  againft  the  ftrtam  *ith  poles, 
which  Is  attended  vvitli  great  trouble:  when  the  cur- 
rent is  (Irong,  they  can  fcarcely  advance  t*o  feet  in 
ten  minutes  ;  notwlthftanding  which,  they  will  carry 
thefe  boats,  fully  loaded  fometlmes  20  verfts,  and 
when  the  ftrcam  is  not  very  ftrong,  even  ^o  or  40 
verfts.  The  larger  boats  carry  30  or  40  pood  ;  when 
the  goods  are  not  very  heavy,  they  lay  then  upon  a 
float  or  bridge  refting  upon  two  boats  joi.ied  toge- 
ther. They  ufe  this  method  in  tranfporling  their 
provifions  down  the  ftream,  and  alfo  to  and  from  the 
iflands. 

Their  cloaths  for  the  moft  part  are  made  of  the 
llcins  of  deer,  dogs,  feveral  fea  and  land  animals,  and 
even  of  the  (Icins  of  birds,  thofe  of  different  animals 
being  frequently  joined  in  the  fame  garment.  They 
make  the  upper  garment  after  two  falhions  ;  fome- 
tlmes cutting  the  fl<irts  all  of  an  equal  length,  and 
fometlmes  leaving  them  long  behind  in  form  ot  a  train, 
with  wide  fleeves  of  a  length  to  come  down  below  the 
knee,  and  a  hood  or  caul  behind,  which  in  bad  wea- 
ther they  put  over  their  heads  below  their  caps  ;  the 
opening  above  is  only  large  enough  to  let  their  heads 
pafs :  they  few  the  ikins  of  dogs  feet  round  this  open- 
ing, with  which  they  cover  their  f;ices  in  cold  ftormy 
w^eather  ;  and  round  their  (Iclrts  and  fleeves  they  put 
a  border  of  white  dog-fliin  ;  upon  their  backs  they  few 
the  fmall  (hreds  of  Ikins  of  different  coloure.  They 
-eommonly  wear  two  coats ;  the  under  coat  jwith  the 
hair- fide  inwards,  the  other  Itde  being  dyed  with  al- 
der ;  and  the  upper  with  the  hair  outwards.  For  the 
upper  garment  they  choofe  black,  white,  or  fpeckled 
Jkins,  the  hair  of  which  is  moll  efteemed  for  the  beau- 
ty of  its  colour. 

Men  and  women  without  dillinftlon  ufe  the  above- 
mentioned  garments,  their  drefs  only  differing  in  their 
undercloathing  and  in  the  covering  of  their  feet  and 
•logs.  The  women  have  an  under- garment,  which  they 
tommonly  wear  at  home  In  the  houfe,  confiding  of  a 
IbTceches  and  waiflcoat  fevircd  together.     The  breeches 


are  wide  like   tliofe  of  the  Dutch  flappers,  and  tie  be-Kamfd 
low  the  knee  ;  the  waiflcoat  is  wide  above,  and  drawn      '"• 
round  with  a  firing.     The  fummcr  habits  are  made  of  '""V 
dreffed  ilclns   without  hair;    their   winter-garment  I3 
made  of  deer  or  flone-ram  lldns  with  the  hair  on.  The 
undrefs   or   houfehold  habit   of    the  men  is  a  girdle 
of  leather  with  a  bag  before,  and  likewife  a  leathern  . 
apron  to  cover  them   behind  ;  thefe  girdles  are  fewed 
with  hair  of  different  colours.  The  Kamtchatkans  ufed 
formerly  to  go  a  hunting  and  fifhing  during  the  fum- 
mer    in   this  drefs  ;  but   now  this  fafhion  is  changedi 
and  they  wear  linen  fhirts,  which  they  buy  from  the 
Ruffians. 

The  covering  of  their  feet  and  legs  is  inade  of  flfins 
of  different  forts :  in  the  furamer-time,  during  the 
rains  they  wear  the  flcins  of  feal  with  the  hair  out- 
wards;  but  their  mofl  common  covering  is  the  flcin  of 
the  legs  of  the  rein-deer,  and  fometlmes  of  the  legs 
of  other  bealls,  the  fhaggiefl  they  can  find,  to  preferve 
them  againfl  the  cold.  But  the  buflcins  which  both 
the  Coffacs  and  Kamtchatkans  ufe  in  their  finell  drefs, 
are  made  in  the  following  manner :  the  fole  is  of  white 
feal  ikin,  the  upper  part  of  white  fine  leather,  the  hind 
quarters  of  white  dog  fliin  ;  what  comes  round  the 
legs  is  of  drefled  leather  or  dyed  feal-flcin  ;  tlie  upper 
parts  are  embroidered.  Thefe  buflvlns  are  fo  extraor- 
dina:  y,  that  if  a  bachelor  is  obferved  to  wear  them* 
he  is  immediately  concluded  to  be  upon  a  fcheme  of 
courtfhip. 

They  wear  the  fame  fort  of  caps  as  the  people  of 
Yakutflii.  In  fummer  they  have  a  fort  of  hats  of  birch 
bark  tied  about  their  head.  The  Kuriles  ufe  in  the 
fummer-time  caps  made  of  plaited  grafs.  The  womens 
head- drefs  is  the  perukes  that  we  formerly  mentioned; 
and  thefe  were  fo  dear  to  them,  that  when  they  came 
to  be  Chriftians  they  were  with  difHculty  picvailed 
upon  to  quit  this  drefs  for  one  more  decent  :  however, 
at  prcfent,  round  the  Rufs  fettlements,  all  is  entirely 
changed,  the  women  wearing  flilrts,  ruffles,  walll- 
coats,  caps,  and  ribbands  ;  which  change  nobody  now 
complains  of  except  the  very  old  peopL-.  The  women 
do  all  their  work  in  mittlns  ;  they  formerly  never  wnfh- 
ed  their  faces,  but  now  they  ufe  both  white  and  red 
paint  :  for  white  paint  they  make  ufe  of  a  rotten 
wood  ;  and  for  red  a  fea  plant,  which  they  boil  in 
feal's  fat,  and  rubbing  their  cheeks  with  it,  make  them 
very  red.  They  drefs  moll  in  the  winter  time,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  either  receive  or  pay  vifits. 

The  common  cloaths  for  a  Kamtchatkan  and  his  fa- 
mily will  not  coll  him  lefs  than  roo  rubbles ;  for  the 
coarfeft  worlled  ftockings,  which  coll  In  RufliH  20 
kopeeks,  cannot  be  bought  here  for  lefs  than  a  ruble.; 
and  all  other  things  are  fold  in  the  fame  proportion. 
The  Kuriles  are  more  able  to  buy  good  cloaths  than 
the  Kamtchatkans ;  for  they  can  piirchafe  for  one  fea- 
beaver  as  much  as  the  Kamtchatkans  can  for  twenty 
foxes ;  and  one  beaver  colls  the  Kuriles  no  more  trou- 
ble than  five  foxes  do  the  Kamtchatkans ;  for  he  mufl 
be  a  good  hunter  who  catches  more  than  ten  foxes  in 
the  winter  ;  and  a  Kurile  thinks  himfelf  unlucky  if  he 
doth  not  catch  three  beavers  in  the  feafon  ;  befides 
which,  great  numbers  are  thrown  upon  the  fhore  by 
ftorms.  J 

The  Kamtchatkans  divide  their  fifh  into  fix  parts  :'rheii 
the  fides  and  tail  are  hung  up  to  dry  ;  the  back  and 
3  thinser 
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Jhat\  thinner  psrt  of  the  btUy  are  prepared  apart,  and  ge- 
t  nerally  diicd  over  the  fire  ;  die  head  is  laid  to  four  in 
''-"-  pits,  and  then  llicy  tat  it  hke  fait  fifh,  and  cfteem  it 
much,  though  the  ftink  is  fuch  that  a  llranger  cannot 
bear  it  ;  the  ribs  and  the  flefh  which  remain  upon  them 
they  hang  up  and  dry,  and  afterwards  pound  for  ufe  ; 
tlie  larger  bones  they  likewife  dry  for  food  for  their 
dogs  :  in  this  manner  all  thefe  different  people  prepare 
the  yokola,  which  is  the  principal  food,  or,  one  may 
fay,  houfehold  bread  ;  and  they  eat  it  for  the  moll  pait 
dry. 

Their  fecond  favourite  food  is  caviar,  or  the  roes 
of  hdi,  which  they  prepare  three  different  ways.  They 
dry  the  roe  whole  in  the  air ;  or  take  it  out  of  the  (Iciii 
j  which  invelopes  it,  and  fpreading  it  upon  a  bed  of 
I  grafs,  dry  it  before  the  fire  ;  or,  lallly,  make  rolls  of 
it  with  the  leaves  of  grafs,  which  they  alfo  diy.  Thejr 
never  take  a  journey  or  go  to  hunting  without  dry 
caviar  ;  and  if  a  Kamtchatkan  has  a  pound  of  this, 
he  can  fublift  without  any  other  provifion  a  great 
while  :  for  every  birch  and  alder  tree  furnifhes  him 
with  bark,  which  with  his  dried  caviar  makes  him 
an  agreeable  meal ;  but  they  cannot  eat  either  itpa- 
rately,  for  the  caviar  Hicks  like  glue  to  the  teeth  ;  and 
it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  fwaliow  the  bark,  chewed 
ever  fo  long  by  itfelf.  There  is  ftill  a  fourth  method, 
which  both  Kamtchatkans  and  Koieki  ufe  in  prepa- 
ring their  caviar :  the  firft  having  covered  the  bottom 
of  a  pit  with  grafs,  they  throw  the  frefli  caviar  into 
I  it,  and  leave  it  there  to  grow  four  :  the  Kortki  tie 
I  theirs  in  bags,  and  leave  it  to  four  ;  this  is  elleemed 
their  moft  delicate  diih. 

There  is  a  third  fort  of  diet,  called  by  the  Kamt- 
chatkans chupriU,  which  is  prepared  In  this  manner  : 
in  their^huts,  over  the  fire-place,  they  make  a  bridge 
of  (lakes,  upon  which  they  lay  a  heap  of  fi!li,  which 
remains  there  until  the  hut  becomes  as  warm  as  a  bag- 
nio. If  there  is  no  great  thicknefs  of  fifli,  one  fiie 
ftrves  to  drefs  it  ;  but  fometimes  they  are  obliged  to 
make  two,  thiee,  or  more  fires.  Fifh  drefled  in  this 
manner  is  half  roafted,  half  fnioaked,  but  has  a  very 
agreeable  taftc,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  beft  of  ail 
the  Kamtchatkan  cookery:  for  the  whole  juice  and  fat 
is  prepared  with  a  gradual  heat,  and  kept  in  by  the 
Jkin,  from  which  they  may  when  done  enough  be 
cafily  feparated  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  is  thus  drefied, 
they  take  out  the  guts,  and  fpread  the  body  upon  a 
mat  to  dry  :  this  they  afterwards  break  fmail,  and  put- 
ting it  into  bagE,  carry  it  along  with  them  for  provi- 
fion, eating  it  like  the  yokola. 

The  Kamtchatkans  have  a  difh  which  they  efteem 
very  much,  called  huigul :  it  is  fi(h  laid  to  grow  four 
in  pits ;  and  though  the  fracU  of  it  is  intolerable, 
yet  the  K-amtchatkans efteem  it  a  peifurae.  This  fi-Ti 
fcmetimes  rots  fo  much  in  the  pits,  that  they  cannot 
take  it  out  without  ladles  ;  in  which  cafe  indeed  they 
life  it  for  feeding  their  dogs. 

As  for  the  flefh  of  land  and  the  larger  fea  animals, 
they  boil  it  in  their  troughs  with  feveral  different 
herbs  and  roots ;  the  broth  they  drink  out  of  ladles 
and  bowls,  and  the  meat  they  take  out  upon  boards, 
and  eat  in  their  hands.  The  whale  and  fea-horfe  fat 
they  alfo  boil  with  roots. 

There  is  a  principal  difit  at  all  their  fcafts  and  en- 


tertainments, called  fthi«n,  which  they  make  by  pound-  Kufitcfiat- 
ing  all  forts  of  different  roots  and  bemes,  with  the  ad-       '^''• 
dition  of  caviar,  and  whale  and  feai's  fat.  »  ■•*, 

Before  the  conqueft,  they  feldom  ufed  any  thing 
for  drink  but  plain  water,  uidcfs  when  they  made 
merry  ;  then  they  drank  water  which  had  ftood  fome 
time  upon  mudirooms.  At  prcfent  they  drink  fpitits 
as  fall  as  the  Ruffians.  After  dinner  they  drink  wd- 
tcr  :  and  when  they  go  to  bed  at  night,  fet  a  veffcl  of 
water^  by  them,  with  the  addition  of  fnow  or  ice  to 
keep  it  cold,  and  always  drink  it  up  before  morning. 
In  the  winter-time,  they  aiiinfe  theinfelves  frequently 
by  throwing  handfuls  of  fnow  into  their  mouths:  and 
the  bridegrooms,  who  work  with  the  fathers  of  their 
future  brides,  find  it  their  hardeft  tallc  to  provide  fnow 
for  the  family  in  fummer-time  ;  for  they  muft  bring  it 
from  the  higheft  hills  be  the  wcath:r  what  it  will, 
otberwife  they  would  never  be  foro-iven. 

The    Kamtchatkans    commonly  travel    in    HedTesMeihod  og"' 
drawn   by  dogs.     The  animals   ufed   for  this  purpofe''^^'="'"S 
differ  vei-y  little  from  the  common  houfedogs  ;  they'"'''^'*"^^ 
are  of  a  middling  fize,  of  various  colours,  though  there 
fecm  to  be  more  white,  black,  and  grey,  than  of  any 
other.     In  travelling,  they  make  ufe  of  thofe  that  are 
callrat<d,  and  generally  yoke  four  to  a  fledge.     They 
drive  and  dirtd  their  dogs  with  a  ciooked  ftick  about 
four  feet  long,   which  they  fometimes  adorn  with  dif-  \ 

ferent  coloured  thongs  ;  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  great 
piece  of  finery.     They  drive  their  fledge  fitting  upon 
their  right  fide,  with  their  feet  hanging  down  ;  for  it 
would  he  looked  upon  as  a  difgrace  for  a  man  to  fit 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  fledge,  or  to  make  ufe  of 
any  perfoa  to  drive  him,  nobody  doing  this  but  the 
women.     It  is  very  difficult  to  travel  in  thefe  fledges ; 
for  unlefs  a  man  keeps   the  exadltfl   balance,    he  is 
liable  every  moment  from  the  height  and  narrownefs 
of   them  to  be  overturned  :     in  a  rugged   road  this 
would  be  very  dangerous,  as  the  dogs  never  Hop  till 
tliey  come  to  fome  houfc,  or  are  entangled  by  fome- 
thing  upon  the  road  ;  efpecially   in  going  down  fkep 
hills,    when  they    run  with   all  their  force,    and    are 
fcaicely  to  be  kept  in  ;  for  which  rtafon,  in  defccnd- 
ing  any  great  declivity,  they  unyoke  all  the  dogs  ex- 
cept one,  and  lead  them  foftly  down.     They  likewife 
walk  up  hills  ;  for  it  is  as  much  as  the  dogs  can  do  to 
drag  up  the  fledge  empty.     After  a  deep  fnow,  be- 
fore it  has  been  hardened  by  a  froft,  there  is  no  tra- 
velling with  dogs  till  a  road  be  made,  which  is  effec- 
ted  by  a  man  going  before  upon  fnow- flioes,  whom 
they  call  hroiioijkita.      The  fnow--fhoes  are  made  of 
two  tliin  boards,  feparated  in  the  middle,  bound  to- 
gether at  the  ends,  and   with  the    fore  part  bent  r,^ 
little  upwards.     The  brodovfhika,  having  one  of  thefe 
fhoes  upon  each  foot,  leaves  the  dogs  and  fledge,  and 
going  on  clears  the  road  for  fome  way  ;   tlien°  eturn- 
ing,  leads   forward  the  dogs  and  fledge  fo  far  as  the 
road  is  m.ade  ;  a  method  which  he  muft  continue  till 
he  comes  to  fome  dwelling-houfe.     This  is  very  labo- 
rious ;_  and  it  happens  fo  often,  that  no  driver  ever  fets 
out  without  his  fnow-flioes.     When  a  ftorm  of  driven 
fnow  furpiifes  them,  they  are  obliged  with  all  hafte  to 
feek  the  (heher  of  fome  wood,  and  ftay  there  as  long- 
as  the  tempeft  lafts,  which  fometimes  is  a  whole  week^ 
If  they  are  a  large  company,  they  dig  a  place  for. 
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;Kamichat    themfelves  under  the  fnow,  and  cover  the  entry  with 
wood   or  brambles.      Sometimes   they  hide  themfelves 
'--in  caves  or  hoii;softhe  eanh,   wrapping  themfelves  up 
in  their  furs  ;  and  when  thus  covered,  they  move   or 
turn    themfelves    with    the  greatell   caution  left  they 
fliould  throw  off  the  fnow,   for  under  that  they  lie  as 
warm  as  in  their  common  huts  :   they  only  require  a 
breathing-place  ;  but  their  cloaths  muft  not  be  tight 
or  hard  jrirt  about  them,  for  then  the  cold  is  infuffer- 
eble.     Another  danger  attending  travellers  is,  that  in 
the   fevered  froft   feveral  rivers  are  not  quite   frozen 
over  !  and  as  the  roads  for  the  mod  part  he  clofe  upon 
the  rivers,  the  banks  being  very  fteep,  fcarce  a  year 
paffes  without  many  being  drowned.     A  difagi-eeable 
circumftance   alfo  to  thofe   who  travel  in  thefe  parts, 
is  their  fometimes  being  obliged  to  pafs  through  cop- 
Its,    where   they   run   the  rifle   of  having    their  eyes 
fcratched  out    or    their   limbs  broken;  for  the  dogs 
always  run  moft  violently  in  the  word  roads,  and,  to 
free  themfelves,  very  often  overturn  their  driver.     The 
beft   travelling   is   in   the  month  of  March  or   April, 
when   the   fnaw  is  turned   hard  or  frozen  a   little  at 
top;  however,  there  is  ftill  this  inconvenience  attend- 
ing it,  that  fornetimes  travellers  are  obliged  to  lodge 
two  or  three  nights  in  defert  places ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  prevail  vipon  the  Kamtchatkans  to  make  a   fire  ei- 
ther, for  warming  themfelves   or  drefiing  viftuals,  as 
■  they  and  their  dogs  eat  dried  fifh,  and  find  themfelves  fo 
varm  wrapped  in  their  furs,  that  they  want  no  other 
heat  ;   nay,  all  the  people  of  this  climate  bear  cold  fo 
.well,  that  they  deep  in  the  open  air  as  found  as  others 
in  a  warm  bed,  and  awake  next  morning  perfeflly  re- 
fi-eflicd  and  alert.     This  feenis  to  be  fo  natural  to  all 
■!iere,  that   fome  of  tbcm  have  been  fetn   to  lie  down 
with  their  backs  uncovered  againft  a  fire,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fire  has  been  burnt  out  long  before  morn- 
ing, they  continued  to  deep  on  very  comfortably,  and 
-without  any  inconvenience. 

IJlanih  in  the  Sea  of  Kam-tch/itka.  So  many  of 
■thele  have  been  difcovered  by  the  Ruffians,  that  the 
cxiftence  of  almoft  a  continued  chain  of  iflands  between 
the  continents  of  Afia  and  America  is  now  rendered 
extremely  probable.  Many  further  difcoveries  of  great 
importance  to  fcience,  however,  remain  yet  to  be  made. 
The  principaljdands  already  known  ate  the  Kuril  ifles, 
which  ftretth  fouthvveft  towards  the  coafts  of  China  or 
.Japan,  and  are  almoft  uninhabited  ;  thofe  called  Beer- 
ing's,  and  C'jpper  ijlatids,  the  Aleutian  ifles,  and  Fox- 
iflands,  or  Lyijie  OJlrova,  lie  almoft  dircClly  eaft,  ftretch- 
ing  nearly  to  230"  of  longitude  eaft  from  Ferro.  The 
firft  project  of  making  difcoveries  in  that  ttfflpeftuous 
fea  which  hes  between  Kamtchatka  and  America  was 
fet  on  foot  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Ruffia.  Captains 
Beering  and  Tfchirikoff  were  employed  in  the  under- 
taking ;  the  former  of  wliom  was  iliipwrecked  and  died 
on  the  ifland  which  is  ftill  called  by  his  name.  As  this 
lies  at  no  great  diftance  from  Kamtchatka,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  latter  foon  ventured  over  to  it,  as  the  fea- 
otters  and  other  animals  of  that  kind  were  accuftomed 
to  refort  thither  in  great  numbei-s. 

Mednoi  OftrofF,  or  Copper  ifland,  which  lies  in  full 
fight  of  Beering's  ifland,  was  next  vifited.  This  ifland 
has  its  name  from  the  great  quantity  of  copper  with 
which  the  north-eaft  coait  of  it  abounds,  the  oply  fide 
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which  is  known  tt>  the  Ruffians.  It  is  wafhed  up  by  the  Kmwcl 
fea,  and  covers  the  (liores  in  fuch  abundance  that  many  ^»- 
ftilps  might  be  loaded  with  it.  Perhaps  an  India  ira-  """^ 
der  might  make  a  prohtable  voyage  from  thence  to 
China,  where  this  metal  Is  In  high  demand.  This  cop- 
per is  moftly  In  a  metallic  or  nn.alleable  ft.ile,  and  many 
pieces  feera  as  if  they  had  formerly  been  in  fufion. 
The  ifland  is  not  high;  but  has  many  hillocks,  each 
of  whicii  has  the  appearance  of  having  fornierlv  been 
a  volcano.  With  this  kind  of  hillocks  all  the  Idands 
in  the  fea  of  Kamteliatka  abound,  infomuch  that  not 
a  fingle  Idand,  though  ever  fo  fmall,  r/as  found  with- 
out one;  and  many  of  them  confifted  of  nothing  elfe. 
In  diort,  all  tire  chain  of  idands  above  mentioned  may 
v/ithout  any  ftretch  of  imagination  be  conlidei-ed  as 
thrown  up  by  fome  late  volcanoes.  The  apparent  no- 
velty of  every  thing  feems  tojnftify  this  conjefture  : 
nor  can  any  ohjeftlon  be  derived  from  the  vegetable 
pi'oduftlous  with  which  thefe  idands  abound  ;  for  the 
iummer  after  the  lower  diftrift  of  Zutphen  in  Holland 
was  gained  from  the  fea,  it  was  covered  over  with  wild 
muftai-d. — All  thefe  idands  are  fubjeft  to  frequent 
and  violent  earthquakes,  and  abound  in  fulpliur.  We 
are  not  Informed  whether  any  lava  is  found  upon 
them  ;  but  a  party-col jured  ftone  as  heavy  as  iron, 
probably  a  lava,  is  mentioned  as  being  found  there. 
From  this  account  it  is  by  no  means  Improbable  that 
the  copper  above  mentioned  has  been  melted  in  fome 
eruption.  i; 

Beering's  idand  is  fituated  due  eaft  from  Kamtchat-.^"'''' 
ka,  in  the  185th  degree  of  longitude;  andCopper-Idand'uj". 
about  one  degree  more  to  the  eaft  ward,  and  in  the  la-tianil 
titude  of  54"^  north.  The  former  is  from  70  to  80 
verfts  long,  and  ftretches  from  north  weft  to  fouth-eaft 
in  the  fame  direttlon  as  Copper-Idand.  The  latter  is 
about  50  verfts  In  length.  About  300  verfts  caft-by- 
fouth  of  Copper-Idand  lie  the  Aleutian  ifles  ;  of  which 
Attak  is  the  neareft  :  it  is  rather  larger  than  Beering's 
idand,  and  ftretches  from  weft  to  fouth-eaft.  From 
thence  about  20  verfts  eaftwards  is  fituated  Semltfhl, 
extending  from  weft  to  eaft  ;  and  near  its  extremity  is 
another  fmall  idand.  To  the  fouth  of  the  ftraic  which 
feparates  the  two  latter  iflands,  and  at  the  dlllance  of 
40  veifts  from  both  of  them,  lies  Shimiya  in  a  fimllar 
pofition,  and  not  above  25  verfts  in  length.  All  thefe 
iflands  lie  between  54  and  55  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude. I 
The  Fox  iflands  are  fituated  eaft-north-eaft  from  the  f" ' 
Aleutians:  the  neareft  of  thefe,  Atchak,  is  about  800 
verfts  diftant ;  it  lies  In  56"  north  latitude,  and  ex- 
tends from  weft-foutli  weft,  towards  eaftnortheaft. 
It  greatly  refembles  Copper-Idand,  and  Is  provided 
with  a  commodious  harbour  on  the  north.  From  thence 
all  the  other  Idands  of  this  chain  ftretch  In  a  direftlon 
towards  north-eaft  by  eaft.  The  next  to  Atchak  is 
Amlak,  and  about  15  verfts  diftant  :  it  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  lize,  and  has  an  harbour  on  Its  f  )uth  Cde.  Next 
follows  Saugagamak,  at  about  the  fame  diftance,  but 
fomewhat  fmaller;  from  thence  is  50  verfts  to  Amuch- 
,ta,  a  fmall  rocky  idand  ;  and  the  latter  to  Yunakfan, 
another  fmall  ifland.  About  20  verfts  from  Yunakfan 
there  is  a  clufter  of  five  fmall  Idands,  or  rather  moun- 
tains, KIgalgill,  Kagamlla,  Tfigulac,  Ulaga,  and  Ta- 
na Unok  i  and  which  are  therefore  called  by  the  Ruf- 
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<at-  fians  Pjt  Soph't,    or  the  Five  Mountains.     Of  thefe 
TanaUiiok  lies  moft  to  ihe  north  eaft,  towards  which 
■^  the  weftern  point  of  Umnak  advances  within  the  di- 
ftancc  of  20  verlh. 

Umnak  ftretclies  from  fouth-weft  to  north-ead  ;  it 
is  150  verfts  in  length,  and  has  a  very  confiderable  bay 
on  the  weft  end  of  the  northern  coaft,  in  wliich  there 
is  a  fmall  ifland,  or  rock,  called  Adugak  ;  and  on  the 
fouth  fide  Shemalga,  another  rock.  The  weftern  point 
of  Aghunalafhka,  or  Unalalhka,  is  feparatcd  from 
the  eaft  end  of  Umnak  by  a  ftrait  near  20  verfts  in 
breadth.  The  pofition  of  thefe  two  iflands  is  fimi- 
lar  ;  but  Aghunalaftika  is  much  the  largeft,  and  ia  a- 
bove  200  verfts  long.  It  is  divided  towarxls  the  north- 
eaft  into  three  promontories,  one  of  which  runs  out  in 
a  wefterly  direftion,  forming  one  fide  of  a  large  bay 
on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  :  the  fecond  ftretches 
out  noi'th-eaft,  ends  in  three  points,  and  is  connefted 
with  the  ifland  by  a  fmall  neck  of  land.  The  third,  or 
moll  foutherly  one,  is  feparated  from  the  laft-mentioned 
promontory  by  a  deep  bay.  Near  Unalaftika  towards 
the  eaft  lies  another  fmall  ifland  called  Sh'irhin.  About 
20  verfts  from  the  north-eaft  promontory  of  Aghuna- 
lalTika  lie  four  iflands:  the  firft,  Akutan,  is  about 
half  as  big  as  Umnak  ;  a  verft  further  is  the  fmall 
ifland  Akun  ;  a  little  beyond  is  Akunok  ;  and  laftly, 
Kigalga,  which  is  the  fmalleft  of  thefe  four ;  and 
ftretches  with  Akun  and  Akunok  almoft  from  north  to 
fouth.  Kigalga  is  fituated  about  the  61  ft  degree 
of  latitude.  About  lOO  verfts  from  thence  lies  an 
Ifland  called  Umniah,  upon  which  a  Ruflian  navigator 
(Captain  Krenitzin)  wintered;  and  beyond  it  the  in- 
habitants faid  there  was  a  large  traft  of  country  call- 
ed Ahijliha,  of  which  they  did  not  know  the  boun- 
daries. 

The  Fox  iflands  are  in  general  very  rocky,  without 
containing  any  remarkably  high  mountains  :  they  are 
deftitute  of  wood  ;  but  abound  in  rivulets  and  lakes, 
which  are  moftly  without  tifli.  The  winter  is  much 
milder  than  in  Siberia ;  the  fnow  feldom  falls  before 
the  beginning  of  January,  and  continues  on  the  ground 
till  the  end  of  March.  There  is  a  volcano  in  Amuch- 
ta,  and  fulphur  is  produced  on  another  ifland  ;  in  fome 
others  are  fprings  hot  enough  to  boil  provifions.  Sul- 
phureous flames  alfo  are  fometimes  feen  at  night  upon 
the  mountains  of  Unalaflika  and  Akutan. 

Tlie  Foxiflands  are  tolerably  populous  In  proportion 
'  to  their  fize.  The  inhabitants  are  entirely  free,  and 
^,5  pay  tribute  to  no  one  ;  they  are  of  a  middle  ftature, 
and  live,  both  in  fummcr  and  winter,  in  holes  dug  in 
the  earth.  No  figns  of  religion  were  found  among 
them.  Several  pcrfons  indeed  pafs  for  forcerers,  pre- 
tending to  know  things  paft  and  to  come  ;  and  are 
accordingly  held  in  high  efleem,  but  without  receiving 
any  emolument.  Filial  duty  and  refptft  towards  the 
aged  are  not  held  in  eftiniation  by  tbtfe  iflanders. 
They  are  not,  however,  deficient  in  fidelity  towards 
each  other ;  they  are  of  a  lively  and  cheerful  temper, 
though  rather  impetuous,  and  naturally  prone  to  an- 
ger. In  general,  they  do  not  obferve  any  rules  of  de- 
cency ;  but  follow  all  the  calls  of  nature  publicly  and 
without  the  lealt  referve.  Their  principal  food  con- 
fifts  in  fifli,  and  other  fca-animals,  fmall  fliell-fifli,  and 
fea-plants;  their  greatell  delicacies  are  wild  lilies  and 
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other  roots,  together  with  different  kinds  of  berries.  K.mtcliat- 
When  they  have  laid  in  a  ftore  of  provifions,  they  eat       ^^• 
at   any  time   of  the   day  without  diftindion  ;  but  in  ' 

cafe  of  necefTity,  they  are  capable  of  fafting  feveral 
days  together.  They  feldom  heat  their  dwellings  :  but 
when  they  are  defirous  of  warming  themfelves,  they 
light  a  bundle  of  hay,  and  (knd  over  it ;  or  elfe  they 
fet  fire  to  train-oil,  which  they  pour  into  a  hollow 
ftone.  They  feed  their  children  when  very  young  with 
the  coarfeft  flefli,  and  for  the  moft  part  raw.  If  an  in- 
fant cries,  the  mother  immediately  carries  it  to  the 
fea-fide,  and,  be  it  fummer  or  winter,  holds  it  na- 
ked in  the  water  until  it  is  quiet.  This  cuftom, 
it  is  faid,  is  fo  far  from  doing  the  children  any 
harm,  that  it  hardens  them  againft  the  cold ;  and 
accordingly  they  go  barefooted  through  the  winter 
without  the  leaft  inconvenience.  They  are  alfo  trained 
to  bathe  frequently  in  the  fea  ;  and  it  is  an  opinion 
generally  received  among  the  iflanders,  that  by  thefe 
means  they  are  rendered  bold  and  fortunate  in  filliing. 

The  men  wear  fhirts  made  of  the  (kins  of  cormo-  • 
rants,  fea  divers,  and  gulls;  and  in  order  to  keep  out 
the  rain,  they  have  upper  garments  of  the  bladders  and 
other  inteftines  of  fealions,  fea-calves,  and  whales, 
blown  up  and  dried.  They  cut  their  hair  in  a  circular 
form  quite  clofe  to  their  ears ;  and  flsave  alfo  a  round 
place  on  the  top.  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  let 
the  hair  defcend  over  the  forehead  as  low  as  the  eye- 
brows, and  tie  the  remaining  part  in  a  knot  upon  the 
top  of  the  head.  They  pierce  the  ears,  and  hang  in 
them  bits  of  coral,  which  they  get  from  the  Ruflians. 
Both  fexes  make  holes  in  the  griftles  of  thtir  nofes, 
and  in  the  under-lips,  in  wliich  they  thruft  pieces  of 
bone,  and  are  very  fond  of  inch  kind  of  ornaments. 
They  mark  alfo  and  colour  their  faces  with  diff'erent 
figures.  They  barter  among  one  another  fea-otteis, 
fea  bears,  clothes  made  of  birds  ikins  and  of  dried  in- 
teftines, flvlns  of  fea-lions  and  fea-calves  for  the  cover- 
ings of  their  canoes,  wooden  maflts,  darts,  thread  made 
of  finews  and  hair  of  reindeer. 

.Their  houfehold  utenfils  are  fquar-e  pitchers  and 
large  troughs,  which  they  make  out  of  the  wood  dri- 
ven afliore  by  the  fea.  Their  weapons  are  bows  and 
arrows  pointed  with  flint,  and  javelins  of  two  yards  in 
length,  which  they  throw  from  a  fmall  board.  Initead 
of  hatchets,  they  ufe  crooked  knives  of  flint  or  bone. 
Some  iron  knives,  hatchets,  and  lances,  were  obferved 
among  them,  which  they  had  probably  got  by  plun- 
dering the  Ruflians. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  oldeft  inhabitants  of 
Umnak  and  Unalaflika,  they  have  never  been  enga- 
ged in  any  war,  either  amongil  themfelves  or  with 
their  neighbours,  except  with  the  people  of  Alaftika, 
the  occalion  of  which  was  as  follows.  The  fon  of  the 
toigori  or  chief  of  Umnak  had  a  maimed  hand;  and 
fome  inhabitants  of  Alaflika,  who  came  to  vifit  upon 
that  ifland,  fattened  to  his  arm  a  drum,  out  of  mock- 
kery,  and  invited  him  to  dance.  The  parents  and  re- 
lations of  the  boy  were  offended  at  this  infult :  hence  a 
quarrel  enfued  ;  and  from  that  time  the  people  have 
lived  in  continual  enmity,  attacking  and  plundering  each 
other  by  turns.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  iflan- 
dei-s,  there  are  mountains  upon  ALafhka,  and  woods  of 
great  extent  at  fome  diftance  from  the  coaft.  The  na- 
3   I  tjves 
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Kamtchat-  tlv«s  wear  clothes  made  of  the  flcins  of  reindeer,  wolves, 
'"'•  and  foxes;  and  are  not  tributary  to  any  of  their  neigh- 
t__Y~~  bours.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Fox-iflands  feem  to 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  country  beyond  Alafhka, 
■which  is  one  of  the  moil  eafterly  iflanJs  yet  difcovered 
in  thefe  feas,  and  is  probably  not  far  dillant  from  the 
continent  of  America. 

Feafts  are  very  common  among  thefe  idanders ;  and 
more  particularly  when  the  inhabitants  of  one  ifland  are 
vifited  by  thofe  of  the  olhers.  The  men  of  the  village 
meet  their  guefts,  beating  drnms,  and  preceded  by  the 
women  Vv-ho  fing  and  dance.  At  the  conclufion  of  the 
dance,  the  hofts  invite  them  to  partake  of  the  feafts ; 
after  which  ceremony,  the  former  return  firft  to  their 
dwellings,  place  mats  in  order,  and  ferve  up  their  beft 
provifion.  The  guefts  next  enter,  take  their  places, 
and,  after  they  are  fatisfied,  the  diverfions  begin.  Firil, 
the  children  dance  and  caper,  at  the  fame  time  making 
a  noife  with  their  fmall  drums,  while  the  owners  of  the 
huts  of  both  fexes  fmg.  Next,  the  men  dance  almoll 
naked,  tripping  after  one  another,  and  beating  drums 
of  a  larger  fize  :  when  thefe  are  weary,  tliey  arc  re- 
lieved by  the  women,  who  dance  in  their  clothes,  the 
men  continuing  in  the  mean  time  to  fing  and  beat  their 
drums.  At  lad  the  fire  is  put  out  which  had  been 
kindled  for  the  ceremony.  The  manner  of  obtaining 
fire  is  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  againll  each 
other,  or  moll  commonly  by  ftriking  two  flints  toge- 
ther, and  letting  the  fparks  fall  upon  fome  fea- otter's  hair 
mixed  with  fulphur.  If  any  forcerer  is  prefcnt,  it  is  then 
his  turn  to  play  his  trieks  in  the  dark  ;  if  not,  the 
guefts  immediately  retire  to  their  huts,  which  are  made, 
on  that  occafion,  of  their  canoes  and  mats.  The  na- 
tives who  have  feveral  wives  do  not  with-hold  them 
from  their  guefts ;  but  where  the  owner  of  the  hut 
has  himfelf  but  one  wife,  he  then  makes  the  offer  of  a 
female  fervant. 

Their  hunting  feafon  is  principally  from  the  end  of 
Oftober  to  the  beginning  of  December;  duiing  which 
time  they  kill  great  numbers  of  young  fea-bears  for 
their  clothing.  They  pafs  all  December  in  feaft.ing3 
and  diveifions  fimilar  to  thofe  above  mentioned  :  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  men  dance  in  wooden- 
mafl<s,  reprefenting  various  fea-animals,  and  painted 
red,  green,  or  black,  with  coarfe-colourcd  earths  found 
upon  thefe  illands. 

During  thefe  feftivals,  they  vifit  each  other  from 
village  to  village,  and  from  ifland  to  ifland.  The  feafts 
concluded,  malks  and  drums  are  broken  to  pieces,  or 
depofued  In  caverns  among  the  rocks,  and  never  after- 
wards made  ufe  of.  In  fpring,  they  go  out  to  kill  old 
fea-bears,  fealions,  and  whales.  During  fummer,  and 
even  in  winter  when  it  is  calm,  they  row  out  to  fea, 
and  catch  cod  and  other  filh.  Their  hooks  are  of 
bone  ;  and  for  lines  they  make  ufe  of  a  ftring  made  of 
a  long  tenacious  fea-weed,  which  is  fomecimes  found 
jn  thofe  feas,  near  160  yards  in  length. 

Whenever  they  are  wounded  in  any  encounter,  or 
bruifed  by  any  accident,  they  apply  a  fort  of  yellow 
root  to  the  wound,  and  faft  for  fome  time.  When  their 
head  aches,  they  open  a  vein  in  that  part  with  a  ft  one- 
lancet.  When  they  want  to  glue  the  points  of  their 
arrows  to  the  (hafts,  they  ftrike  their  nofe  till  it  bleeds, 
and  ufe  ihe  blood  as  glue. 

Murder  ia  not  punilhed  among  them  i  for  they  have 


no  judge.  The  following  ceremonies  are  ufed  in  the  K. 
burial  of  the  dead.  The  bodies  of  poor  people  are  | 
wrapped  up  in  their  own  clothes,  or  In  mats ;  then  ^' 
laid  in  a  grave,  and  covered  over  with  earth.  The  bo- 
dies of  the  rich  are  put,  together  with  their  clothes 
and  arms,  in  a  fmall  boat  made  of  the  wood  driven 
afhore  by  the  fea  ;  this  boat  is  hung  upon  poles  placed 
crofswife  ;  and  the  body  is  thus  left  to  rot  in  the  open 
air. 

The  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Aleutian  ifles  are  neatly  ilmilar  to  thofe  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  Fox-illands.  The  former  indeed  are  ren- 
dered tributary  and  entirely  fubjeft  to  Rufiia ;  and  molt 
of  them  have  a  flight  acquaintance  with  the  Ruffian  lan- 
guage, which  they  have  learned  from  the  ctews  of  the 
diiferent  veffels  who  have  landed  there. 

KAN,  or  Khan,  the  name  of  an  officer  in  Perfia, 
anfwering  to  that  of  governor  in  Europe. — There  are 
kans  of  provinces,  countries,  and  cities,  who  have  diffe- 
rent additions  to  diltlnguifli  them. 

KANGUROO.     SeeDiDELPHts. 

KANISCA,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  Lower  Hun- 
gary, capital  of  the  county  of  Selawar.  It  was  taken  br 
the  Imperialirts  in  1690.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Drave,  in  E.  Long.  17.  37.   N.  Lat.  46.  .23. 

KAN-rCHEdU-FOU,  aflourifliing  town  of  Chi- 
na, in  the  province  of  Kiang-fi.  Its  rivers,  port,  riches, 
and  population,  all  contribute  to  attraA  flirangers.  A 
day'sjourney  from  this  city  is  a  very  rapid  current,  al- 
moll 20  leagues  in  length,  which  flows  with  great  im- 
petuofity  over  a  number  of  fcattered  rocks  that  are  level 
with  the  water.  Travellers  here  are  in  great  danger 
of  being  loft,  unlefs  they  take  care  to  be  condufted  by 
one  of  the  pilots  of  the  country  ;  after  this  paflage, 
the  river  becomes  twice  as  large  as  the  Seine  at  Rouen; 
it  is  continually  covered  with  loaded  barks  and  other 
veffels  under  fall. — Near  the  walls  of  the  city  Is  a  very 
long  bridge,  compofed  of  130  boats  joined  together  by 
ftrong  iron  chains.  The  cuftomhoufe  is  upon  this 
bridge,  where  a  receiver  conftantly  refides  to  vilit  all 
barks,  and  examine  if  they  have  paid  the  duties  impo- 
fcd  on  the  commodities  with  which  they  are  loaded- 
Two  or  three  moveable  boats  are  fo  placed,  that  by 
their  means  the  bridge  can  be  opened  or  fhut,  to  give 
or  refufe  a  paflage  ;  and  no  barks  are  ever  permitted 
to  pafs  until  they  have  been  examined.  In  the  territory 
belonging  to  this  city,  a  great  number  of  thofe  valu- 
able trees  grow,  from  which  varnifh  diillls.  Itsdiftritl 
is  extenfive,  and  contains  12  cities  of  the  third  clafs. 

KAOLIN,  the  name  of  an  earth  which  is  ufed  as 
one  of  the  two  ingredients  in  oriental  porcelain.  Some 
of  this  earth  was  brought  from  China,  and  examined 
by  Mr  Reaumur.  He  found  that  it  was  perfeftly  in- 
fufible  by  fire,  and  believed  that  it  is  a  talky  earth  ;. 
but  Mr  Macquer  obferves,  that  it  is  more  probably 
of  an  argillaceous  nature,  from  its  forming  a  tenacious 
pafte  with  the  other  ingredient  called  peitinlfe,  which 
has  no  tenacity.  Mr  Bomare  fays,  that  by  analyling 
fome  Cliinefe  kaolin,  he  found  it  was  a  compound 
earth  confilling  of  clay,  to  which  it  owed  its  tenacity  ; 
of  calcareous  earth,  which  gave  it  a  meally  appearance; 
of  fparkling  cryftals  of  mica  ;  and  of  fmall  gravel,  or 
particles  of  quarlz-cryftals.  He  fays,  that  he  has  found 
a  fimilar  earth  upon  a  llratum  of  granite,  and  conjec- 
tures that  it  may  be  a  decompofed  granite.    This  con- 
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e-    jeAurc  is  the  more  probable,  as  kaolins  are  frequently 
k    found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  granites.     See  Porce- 

,        LAIN. 

Z,       KAOUTCHOUK.     See  Caoutchouc. 
KARAITES.     SeeCARAiTEs. 
KARAT.     See  Caract. 

KARECK,  an  ifland  in  the  Perfian  Gulf,  lately 
fubjed  to  the  Dutch.  It  was  vifitcd  by  Mr  Ives  in 
1758.  He  found  the  foulh  part  of  the  ifland  well 
cultivated,  with  agreeable  fields  of  corn,  and  produ- 
cing plenty  of  efculent  vegetables.  In  the  middle  are 
very  high  hills  abounding  vi'ith  a  variety  of  Ihells.  Some 
fragments  torn  from  their  fides  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  obferving  an  immenfe  quantity  of  oyftcrs,  fcallop, 
cockle,  and  other  fliells.  The  common  tree  here  is 
the  banian,  but  without  thofe  luxuriant  (hoots,  which 
in  fome  other  places  go  downward  and  take  root  in 
the  ground.  The  lavender-cotton  is  alio  found  here  ; 
and  the  ifland  abounds  with  fowl  of  various  kinds. 
Pearl  oyfters  are  alfo  found  here,  but  lie  at  confiderable 
depths.  Mr  Ives  mentions  one  pearl  of  confiderable 
fize,  which  had  upon  it  a  natural  reprcfentation  of 
the  face  of  a  human  fetus  in  the  early  months  of  preg- 
nancy. 

This  fettlement  was  founded  by  Baron  Kniphaufen, 
brother  to  one  of  that  name  fome  time  ago  ambaflador 
at  the  court  of  London.  Having  left  the  Pruflian 
fervice  on  fome  difguft,  he  entered  into  that  of 
France.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  was  appointed  refident  to  the  JDutch  factory  at 
Baflbta.  Here  he  became  an  objedt  to  the  avarice 
and  rapacity  of  the  Turkilh  governors;  who  having  got 
him  accufed  of  capital  crimes,  he  was  at  lafl  glad  to 
compound  with  tl.em  for  yo,ooo  rupees,  the  whole 
fum  he  was  worth,  befides  giving  direttions  how  they 
might  fqueeze  other  50,000  from  his  fucttffor  in  of- 
fice (who  in  truth  wilhed  him  tuaned  out)  and  the 
banian  who  did  the  bufinefs  of  the  Dutch  factory,  and 
who  had  likewife  been  concerned  in  underhand  prac- 
tices ag?.;nll  him. 

The  new  refident  was  overjoyed  at  his  accefTion, 
but  loft  all  patience  when  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to 
pay  30,000  rupees  to  the  governor  as  a  compliment 
on  his  entering  into  a  poft  of  fuch  confequence.  Nor 
had  the  banian  much  better  reafon  to  be  fatisfied,  be- 
ing obliged  to  pay  down  20,coo  rupees  to  make  up 
the  fum  wiiich  was  to  fatisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  go- 
vernor. 

Baron  Kniphaufen  failed  from  Baffora  the  very  day 
after  he  was  fet  at  liberty  ;  but  having  landed  on  this 
ifland,  he,  in  conjunftion  with  an  Arabian  (hcick,  formed 
the  plan  of  the  leltlement.  He  then  carried  a  letter 
from  the  fticick  to  the  governor  and  council  of 
Batavia,  in  Viihich  the  former  propofed  to  give  up 
the  fovertignty  of  the  ifland.  Before  fetting  out 
for  this  place,  however,  the  baron  took  care  to  dif- 
patch  a  meiTenger  acrofs  the  defart  to  Conilantinople, 
acquainting  the  Dutch  ambaffador  with  the  treatment 
he  had  rec^:ived,  and  requeuing  liberty  of  the  grand 
vizier  for  the  Dutch  to  fsltle  at  Kareck.  Tiie  mef- 
fenger  returned  with  a  favourabls  anfwer  before  the 
baron  came  back  from  Batavia.  The  governor  of 
Baffora,  then,  having  attempted  in  vain  to  perfuade 
him  to  return  to  that  place,  wrote  a  letter  of  cora- 
f)laint  to  Batavia,  accufmg  the  baroB  in  terms  of  the 
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utmoll  exaggeration,  but  withsut  any  mention  of  the: 
100,000  rupees.  The  baron,  however,  having  got 
intelligence  of  this  proceeding,  ufed  fuch  diligence  that 
he  got  back  to  Batavia  in  the  very  fliip  which  carried 
the  letter.  Being  thus  prefent  on  the  fpot  to  an- 
fwer the  charges  brought  againll  him,  he  acquitted 
himfelf  fo  well  that  his  fcheme  was  inllantly  approved 
of,  and  he  was  fent  back  with  two  fliips  and  jo  men 
to  take  poffefiion  of  Kareck,  whofe  inhabitants  at  that 
time  amounted  to  no  more  than  100  poor  firtiermen. 

Confiderable  difEculties  now  occurred  in  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  new  colony  ;  for  he  had  but  very  few  ma- 
terials with  him,  and  the  government  of  Batavia  was 
very  flow  in  fending  him  the  fuccours  they  had  pro- 
mifed.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  fend  for  work- 
men from  Perfia  and  Arabia,  with  whofe  affiltance  he 
built  a  fmall  compaft  fort,  (Irong  enough  to  defend 
itfelf  againll  any  of  the  country  powers  and  any  fliips 
ufually  failing  to  India,  excepting  thofe  of  our  Ball 
India  company.  Nor  was  he  content  with  putting 
himfelf  in  a  pollure  of  defence,  but  even  commenced 
hoftilities  againlt  the  Turks  ;  and  by  detaining  two 
vcffels  very  richly  laden,  which  happened  to  touch  at 
the  ifland,  he  at  lalt  obliged  the  governor  of  Bafl'ora 
to  pay  back  the  100,000  rupees  he  had  extorted, 
30,000  of  which  he  reftorsd  to  his  fucceffor  in  office 
at  Baffora,  and  20,000  to  the  banian.  VVtien  Mr 
Ives  vifited  him,  he  informs  us,  that  furprifing 
progrefs  had  been  made  during  the  little  time  the 
baron  had  held  the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland,  and  that 
he  intended  to  make  it  a  llrong  and  wealthy  place  ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  difcovered  his  tafte  for  litera- 
ture by  advancing  a  lum  of  money  for  books  and  in- 
ftruments  of  various  kinds,  which  were  afterwards 
punftually-fer.t.  After  that  time,  however,  the  baron 
quitted  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  ifland  is 
again  in  poffeffion  of  the  flieick  of  Bundaric,  to  whom 
it  formerly  belonged.  It  is  about  five  miles  long  and 
two  in  breadth  ;  lying  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Per- 
fian Gulf,  about  feven  leaguci  from  each  fide,  and  about 
30  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  Biffora  river,  where  all 
ifiips  bound  to  that  port  mutl  call  for  pilots. 

KARLE,a  Saxon  word  ufed  in  our  law,  foraetimes 
fimply  for  a  man;  and  fometimes,  with  an  addition,  lor 
a  fervant  or  cl.»wn.  Thus  the  Saxons  call  a  feaman 
iufciirli,  and  a  domellic  fervant  hufcark.  From  hence 
comes  the  modern  word  churl. 

K.\RM.\TIANS,  a  fed  of  Mohammedans,  who 
occafioned  great  diforders  in  the  empire  of  the  Arabs. 
See  Bagdad,  n°  49. 

KASTRIL,  or  Kestril.     See  Falco. 

KATTEGAT  fE,  a  noted  fea  lying  between  part 
of  Jutland  a\id  the  coalt  of  Sweden,  and  towards  the 
latter  covered  with  a  great  number  of  ifles.  It  is  al- 
moft  clofed  at  the  extremity  by  the  low  Danifli  iflands 
of  Sealand  and  Funen,  which  had  in  old  times  been 
(with  Sweden)  the  feat  of  the  Suiones.  Between  the 
firlt  and  the  coaft  of  Sweden  is  the  famous  found,  the 
paffage  tributaiy  to  the  Danes  by  thoufands  of  ihips. 
Thefe  iflands  were  of  old  called  Cndonama,  and  gave 
to  the  Kattegatte  the  name  of  Sinus  CoJanus.  Its 
greateft  depth  is  35  fathoms.  It  decreafcs  as  it  aa- 
proaches  the  found;  which  begins  with  16  fathoms, 
and  near  Copenhagen  fliallows  to  even  four.  The  Ro- 
man fleet,  under  the  command  of  Germanicus,  failed, 
3  I  a  accor- 
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according  to  Pliny,  round  Germany,  and  even  doubled 
the  C'tmbricum  Promotttorium,  and  arrived  at  the  iflands 
which  hll  the  botton'i  of  the  Kattegatte  :  either  by  ob- 
fervation  or  information,  the  Romans  were  acquainted 
with  83.  One  they  called  GleJJaria,  from  it9  amber, 
a  foffil  abundant  to  this  day  on  part  of  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Baltic.  A  Roman  knight  was  employed  by 
Nero's  raafter  of  the  gladiators  to  colled  in  thefe 
parts  that  precious  produfllon,  by  which  he  came  pcr- 
fedly  acquainted  with  this  country. 

KAUFFBEUREN,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of 
Germany,  fituated  in  the  river  Wardach,  in  E.  Long, 
lo.  53.  N.  Lat.  47.  57. 

KAY,  Q_uAv,  oti^O'.     See  Key. 

KAZY,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  a  Mahometan  judge  or 
magiftratc  ;  appointed  originally  by  the  court  of  Delhi 
to  adminillerjurtice  according  to  their  written  law;  but 
particularly  in  matters  relative  to  m;irriages,  the  fales 
of  houfes,  and  tranfgreffions  of  the  Koran.  He  attells 
or  authenticates  writings,  which  under  his  feal  are  ad- 
mit; erl  as  the  originals  in  proof. 

KEBLA.,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Mahometans 
to  that  part  of  the  world  where  the  temple  of  Mecca  is 
fuuaced,  towards  which  they  are  obliged  to  turn  them- 
felvcs  when  they  pray. 

KECKERM  AN  { Bartholomew),  a  native  of  Dant- 
zick,  and  ppifcilor  of  philofophy  there  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  compofed  fyllems  of  al- 
moft  all  the  fciences,  in  which  he  Ihows  more  method 
than  genius.  He  died  in  1609,  fairly  worn  out  at  the 
age  of  38  with  mere  fcholalHc  drudgery. 

KEUAR  (auc.   geog/ 


a  dirtrift  in  the  defart  of 


a  brook,  but  Jofephus  a  deep  valley  between  Jerufalem  Kco 
and  mount  Olivet  to  the  eaft ;  called  alfo  Kedron  from  ^^^ 
its  blacknefs.  A  brook  only  in  winter,  or  in  rainy  "~^ 
weather,  according  to  Maundrel. 

KEEL,  the  principal  piece  of  timber  in  a  (hip, 
which  is  ufually  firft  laid  on  the  blocks  in  buildiirg.  If 
we  compare  the  carcafe  of  a  Ihip  to  the  fl<eleton  of  the 
human  body,  the  keel  may  be  confidered  as  the  back- 
bone, and  the  timbers  as  the  ribs.  It  iherefore  fup- 
ports  and  unites  the  whole  fabric,  fince  the  ftem  and 
tlern-poll,  which  are  elevated  on  its  ends,  are  in  fome 
meafure  a  continuation  of  the  keel,  and  ferve  to  con- 
neft  and  inclofe  the  extremities  of  the  fides  by  tran- 
foms  ;  as  the  keel  forms  and  unites  the  bottom  by  tim- 
bers. 

The  keel  is  generally  compofed  of  feveral  thick 
pieces  placed  lengthways,  which,  after  being  fcarfcd 
together,  are  bolted,  and  clenched  upon  the  upper  fide. 
When  thefe  pieces  cannot  be  procured  large  enough  to 
afford  a  fufficient  depth  to  the  keel,  there  is  a  lirong 
thick  piece  of  timber  bolted  to  the  bottom  thereof,  call- 
ed thejiilfe  kstl,  which  is  alio  very  uleful  in  preferving 
the  lower  fide  of  the  main  keel.  In  our  largell  (liips 
of  war,  the  falfe  keel  is  generally  compofed  of  two 
pieces,  which  are  called  the  upper  and  the  lower falfi. 
keels.     See  MioiHiP- Frame. 

The  loweft  plank  in  a  fliip's  bottom,  called  the 
garbvard-JJreat,  has  its  inner-edge  let  into  a  groove  or 
channel  cut  longitudmally  on  the  fide  of  the  keel :  the 
depth  of  this  channel  is  therefore  regulated  by  the  ihick- 
nefs  of  the  garboard-ftreak.. 

Keel  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  alow  flat- bottomed  vef- 


the  Saracens   (fo   called   from  Calar,  the   fon   of  Ifli-  fel,  ufed  in  the  river  Tyne  to  bring  the  coals  down  fron^ 

mael,  according  to  Jerome,  who  in  another  place  fays  Newcaftle  and  the  adjacent  parts,  in  order  to  load  the 

that  Kedar  was  uninhabitable  j,  on  the  north  of  Arabia  colliers  for  tranfportation. 

Felix     A'f</rfffn!i  the  people;  who  dwelt  in  tents  like  the  Keel  Hauling,   a    punifhment    infliScd   for  various 

other  Scenites  (Pfalm  cxx.),  were   rich  in  cattle  ( Ifa-  offences  in  the  Dutch    luvy.        It    is    performed  by. 

iah  Ix  ),  of  a  fwarthy  complexion  (Canticles  i.),  and  plunging  the  delinquent   repeatedly   under    the  fliip's 

excellent  at  the  bow  (Ifaiahxxi.)  bottom  on  one  fide,  and  hoiiting  him  up  on  the  other, 

KEDES   (anc.  geog.),   a  city  of  refuge  and  Levi-  after  having  paflVd   under  the   keel.      The  blocks  or 


tical  in  the  tribe  of  Naphthali,  on  the  confines  of  Tyre 
and  Galilee  ;  (Jofephus).  Jerome  calls  it  a  facerdotal 
city,  fituated  on  a  mountain  20  miles  from  Tyre,  near 
Paneas,  and  called  CAdi/fus,  taken  by  the  king  of  Af- 
fyria. — Another  Kedes  in  the  tribe  of  Ilfachar  ( i  Chron. 
vii.  72  )  which  feems  to  be  called  Kiftoti  ^  Jolhua  xix.) 

KEDGE,  a  fmall  anchor,  ufed  to  keep  a  fhip  fteady 
whilil  fhe  rides  in  a  harbour  or  river,  particularly  at  the 
turn  of  the  tide,  when  (he  might  otherwife  drive  over 
her  principal  anchor,  and  entangle  the  Hock  or  flukes 
with  her  flack- cable,  fo  as  to  loofen  it  from  the 
g;-ound.  This  is  accordingly  prevented  by  a  kedge- 
rope  that  hinders  her  from  approaching  it.  The  Ked- 
o-es  are  particularly  ufeful  in  tranfporting  a  fhip  ; 
j.  e.  removing  her  from  one  part  of  the  harbour  to  an- 
other, by  means  of  ropes  which  are  faftened  to  thefe 
anchors.  They  are  generally  furnifhcd  with  an  iron 
ftock,  which  is  eafily  dii'placed  for  the  convenience  of 
flowing  them. 

KEDRON,  orCEDRON  (anc.  gcog. ),atown  which, 
from  the  defeat  and  purfuit  of  the  Syrians  (  i  Mac.  xvi.), 
appears  to  have  ffood  on  the  road  which  led  from  the 
Higher  India  to  Azotus:  in  this  war  it  was  burnt  by 
the  Jews. 

Kedron,  ox  Ccdren  (anc.  geog.),  St  John  calls  it 

I 


pullles  by  which  he  is  fufpended  are  fallened  to  the 
oppofite  extremities  of  the  main-yard,  and  a  weight  of 
lead  or  iion  is  hung  upon  his  legs,  to  fink  him  to  a 
competent  depth.  By  this  apparatus  he  is  drawn  clofe 
up  to  the  yard-arm,  and  thence  let  fall  fuddenly  into 
the  fea,  where,  pafling  under  the  Ihip's  bottom,  he  is 
hoifted  up  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  vefTcl.  As  thi* 
extraordinary  fentence  is  executed  with  a  ferenity  of 
temper  peculiar  to  the  Dutch,  the  culprit  is  allowed 
fufBcient  intervals  to  recover  the  fenfe  of  pain,  of 
which  indeed  he  is  frequently  deprived  during  the 
operation.  In  truth,  a  temporary  infenfibilicy  to  his 
fufferings  ought  by  no  means  to  be  conftrued  into  a 
difrefpedl  of  his  judges,  when  we  confider  that  this 
puniflimcnt  is  fuppofed  to  have  peculiar  propriety  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  whillt  the  flakes  of  ice  are 
floating  on  the  ftream  ;  and  that  it  is  continued  till 
the  culprit  is  almoft  fuffocatcd  for  want  of  air,  be- 
numbed with  the  cold  of  the  water,  or  ftunned  with 
the  blows  his  head  receives  by  Itriking  the  fiiip's 
bottom. 

KEELSON,  a  piece  of  timber  which  may  be  pro- 
pe,rly  defined  the  interior  or  counterpart  of  the  keel; 
as  it  Is  laid  upon  the  middle  of  the  floor-timbers,  im- 
mtdiattly  over  the  keel,  and  like  it  compofed  of  fe- 
veral 
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i  :r,    vera!  pieces    fcarftd  togetlier.     Tn  order  to  fit  with 

K'g-  more  fecurity  upon  the  floor-timber.s  and  crotches,  it 

"■"■  is  notched  about  an    inch   and  a  half  deep,  oppofite 

to  each   of  thofe  pieces,  and  thereby    firmly    fcored 

down  upon  them  to  that  depth,  where  it  is  fecured 

by  fpike- nails.     The  pieces  of  which  it  is  formed  are 

onlv  half  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  of  thofe  of  the  keel. 

The  keelfon  ferves  to  bind  ^nd  unite  the  floor-timbers 

to  t»ie  kt;el.     It  is  confined  to  the  keel  by  long  bolts, 

wiiich,   being  driven  from  without  through  feveral  of 

the  timbers,  are  fore-locked  or  clenched  upon  rings  on 

the  upper-fide  of  the  ketlfon. 

KEEPER  OF  THE  GRtAT  SEAL,  IS  3  lord  by  his 
office,  and  ftylcd  Innl  keeper  of  the  great  feal  ofGieit  Bri- 
hiin;  he  is  always  one  of  the  privy-council.  Allgrants, 
charters,  and  commiflions  of  the  king  under  the  great 
feal,  pafs  through  the  hands  of  the  lord- keeper  ;  for 
without  that  feal  many  of  thofe  grants,  &c.  would  be 
of  no  force;  the  king  being,  in  the  inteipretation  of 
the  law,  a  corporation,  and  therefore  pafles  nothing 
but  by  the  great  feal,  whic^  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  pub- 
lic faith  of  the  kingdom,  being  in  the  higheft  eiteem 
ind  reputation. 

Whenever  there  is  a  lord- keeper,  he  is  inverted  with 
the  fame  place,  authority,  pre-eminence,  jurifdiflion, 
or  execution  of  laws,  as  the  lord-chancellor  of  Great 
Britain  is  verted  with. 

The  lord- keeper  is  conilituted  by  the  delivery  of 
the  great  feal,  &c. 

Krepkr  of  the  Privyfeal,  is  alfo  a  lord  by  his 
office,  through  whofe  hands  all  grants,  pardons,  &c. 
pafs  before  they  come  to  the  great  feal ;  and  even 
fome  things  pafs  his  hands  which  do  not  pafs  the 
great  feal  at  all.  This  officer  is  alfo  one  of  the  privy 
council,  yet  was  anciently  called  clerh  of  the  privy  feal. 
His  duty  is  to  put  the  feal  to  no  grant,  &c.  without 
a  proper  warrant ;  nor  with  warrant  where  it  is  againft 
law,  or  inconvenient,  but  iliall  firrt  acquaint  the  king 
therewith. 

KEEPING,  in  painting,  denotes  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  objc£ls  in  the  fame  manner  that  they  appear 
to  the  eye  at  different  dirtances  from  it  ;  for  which  the. 
painter  ihould  have  recourfe  to  the  rules  of  perfpeftive. 
There  are  two  inllances  in  which  the  famous  Raphael 
Urbin  has  tranfgrefl'cd  thefe  rules  :  in  one  of  his  car- 
tons, reprefentlng  the  miraculous  draught  of  fifhes,  the 
men  in  each  of  the  two  boats  appear  of  full  fize,  the 
features  of  their  faces  being  ftrongly  marked  ;  and  the 
boats  are  reprefented  fo  fmall,  and  the  men  fo  big, 
that  any  one  of  them  appears  fufficlent  to  fink  either 
of  the  boats  by  his  own  bare  weight  :  and  the  fowls  on 
the  fhore  are  alfo  drawn  fo  big,  as  to  feem  very  near 
the  eye  of  the  obferver,  who  could  not  poffibly,  in  that 
cale,  diltinguiih  the  features  of  the  men  in  the  ditfant 
boatf.  Or,  fuppofing  the  obferver  to  be  in  either  of 
the  boats,  he  could  not  fee  the  eyes  or  beaks  of  the 
fowls  on  the  ftiore.  The  other  inftancc  occurs  in  his 
hirtorical  picture  of  our  Saviour's  transHguration  en 
the  mount ;  where  he  is  reprefented  with  thofe  who 
were  then  with  him,  almoft  as  large  as  the  reft  of  his 
difiiplesat  the  foot  of  the  mount,  with  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  boy  whom  they  brought  to  be  cured  ; 
ai'd  the  mother,  though  on  her  knees,  is  more  than 
hnii  .s  t-jll  as  the  mount  is  high.  So  that  the  mount 
appears  only  of  the  fize  of  a  little  hay-rick,  with  a  few 
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people  on  its  top,  and  a  greater  number  at  its  bottom 
on  the  ground  ;  in  which  cafe,  a  fpeftator  at  a  little 
dirtance  could  as  well  diftinguilh  the  features  of  thofe 
at  the  top  as  of  thofe  on  the  ground.  But  upon  any  large 
eminence,  deferviug  the  name  of  a  mount,  liiat  would 
be  quite  impoffible. 

KEIL,  a  very  important  fortrefs  of  Germany,  feated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  built  by  the  French  after 
a  defign  of  marihal  Vauban,  for  the  defence  of  Straf- 
burg.  It  was  ceded  to  the  empire  in  1697,  ^y  ^^'^ 
treaty  of  Ryfwick.  The  French  retook  it  in  170^, 
and  it  was  reftored  to  the  empire  by  the  treaty  of  Re- 
ftadt.     E.  Long.  7.  45.  N.  Lat.  48.  40. 

KEILL   (Drjohn),  a  celebrated  aftronomer  and 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Edinburgh*!  1671,  and 
ftudied  in  the  unlverfity  of  that  city,      in  I  694  he  went 
tc  Oxford  ;  where,  being   admitted  of  Baliol  college, 
he  began  to  read  leSures  according  to  the  Newtonian 
fyrtem  in  his  private  chamber  in  that  college.      He  It 
faid  to  have  been  the  firit   who  taught  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton's principles  by  the  experiments  on  which  they  are 
founded  :  and  thip,  it  feems,  he  did  by  an  apparatus  of 
inrtruments  of  his  own  providing,  by  which  means  he 
acquired  a  great  reputation  in   the  univerfity.      Tiie 
firtl  fpecimen  he  gave  the  public  of  his  flvill  in  mathe- 
matical and  philolophical  knowledge,   was  his  Exami- 
nation   of  Dr  Burnd'i   theory  of  the  earth,    with    Re- 
marks on  Mr  Whijlon's  theory:   and  thefe  theories  being 
defended  by  their  refptftive  inventors,  drew  from  Mr 
Keill  Jin  examination   of  the  rejledions  on   the    theory    of 
the  earth,  together  with  A  defence   of  the   remarks   on 
Mr  IVhifon's  neiu  theory.      In  I  70 1,   he  publilhcd  his 
celebrated  treatife,  intitled,   Introduclio  ad  iieram  phy- 
fleam,    which    only    contains  14   lectures;  but  in   the 
following  editions  he  added  two  more.      This  work 
has  been   tranflated  into  Englirti,  under  the  title   of 
jin  introdudion  to  natural  philofophy.     Afterwards,  be- 
ing made  fellow  of  the   Royal   Society,   he  publiflied, 
in  the  Pjiilofophical  Tranlaftions,  a  paper,  of  the  laws- 
of  attraiSion  ;   and   being  offended  at  a  pafTage  in  the 
Ada  eruditorum  of  Leipfic,  waniily  vindicated  againft 
Mr  Leibnitz  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  right  to  the  honour 
of  the  firll   invention  of  his   method  of  fluxions.      In 
1709    he  went  to  Ntw-England  as  trtafurer  of  the 
Palatines.      About  the  year    1  7  1  i ,  feveral  obj.dions 
being  urged  againft  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  philofophy,  in 
fupport  of  Des  Cartes's  notions  of  a  plenum,  Mr  Keill 
publilhed   a   paper  in   the   Philofophiciil  Tranlaclions 
on  the   rarity  of  matter,  and  the  tenuity  of  its  conipo- 
fition.       But  while  he  was  engaged   in   this  difpute, 
queen    Anne    was   plcaled  to  aj^puint  him  her  decy- 
pherer ;  and  he  continued  iti   that  place  under  king 
George  1.  till  the  year  17 16.     He  had  alfo  the  de- 
gree of  doitor  of  phyfic  conferred  on  him  by  the  uni- 
verfity of  Oxford  in  1715^     He  died  in  1721.     He 
publifhed,  befides  the  works  already  mentioned,   In- 
troduclio ad  veram  ajlronomiam,,  which  was  tranflated  in- 
to Englifh  by  Dr   Keill  himfelf;   and  an  edition   of 
Comniandinus's  Euclid,  with  additions  of  his  own. 

Keill  (James),  M.  D.  an  eminent  phyiician,  and 
brother  of  the  former,  was  born  in  Scotland  about 
the  year  1673;  ^'"^  having  travelled  abroad,  read  lec- 
tures of  anatomy  with  great  applaufe  in  the  uuiverfities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  the  latter  of  which  he 
had  the  degree  of  doftur  of  phylic  conferred  upon  hini. 

lii 
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Keiferfljerg  In   1 7CO  he  fet'led  at  Northampton,  where  he  had     he  made 
J.  '1  ,       confiderable  practice  as  a  phyfician 


and  died  there  of 
a  cancer  in  the  mouth  in  lyit)-  He  piiblifhed,  I.  An 
Englifh  trandation  of  Lemery's  chemiftry.  2.  An 
account  of  animal  fccretion,  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  human  body,  and  mufcular  motion.  3.  A  treatife 
on  anatomy.  4.  Several  pieces  in  the  Philofophical 
TranfaSions. 

KEISERSBERG,  a  town  of  Alface  in  France, 
and  in  the  bailiwic  of  Haguenau,  which  has  belonged 
to  the  French  ever  fince  the  year  1548.  It  is  fcatcd 
in  a  pleafant  country,  in   E.  Long.   7.   25.   N.  Lat. 

48.  10. 

KEISERSLAUERN,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the 
Lower  Palatinate,  belonging  to  the  elector  Palatine  ; 
feated  on  the  river  Louter,  in  E.  Long.  7.  5  1.  N.  Lat. 

49.  22. 

KEISERTOUL,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
county  of  Baden,  with  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  and 
acallle.  It  belongs  to  the  bifhop  of  Conftance,  and 
is  fituated  in  E.  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  47.  to. 

KEISERWl'  RT,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle 
of  Wtltphalia,  the  diocefe  of  Cologne,  and  the  duchy 
of  Berg  ;  fubjeA  to  the  eledlor  Palatine.  The  forti- 
fications are  dtmolinied.  It  is  feated  on  the  Rhine,  in 
E.  Long.  G.  49.  N.  Lat.  51.  16. 

KEITH  (James),  field-maifhal  in  the  Pruflian  fer- 
vice,  was  the  yoimger  fon  of  William  Keith,  eatl-mar- 
fhal  of  Scotland;  and  was  born  in  1696.  He  wasde- 
figned  by  his  friends  for  the  law  ;  but  his  inclination 
led  to  aims,  and  the  firft  occafion  of  drawing  his  fword 
vas  rather  an  unhappy  one.  When  he  was  i  8  years 
old  the  rebellion  bioke  out  in  Scotland;  and  through 
the  inftigation  of  his  mother,  he  joined  James's  party  : 
he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Sherlff-muir,  and  made 
his  tfcape  to  France.  Here  he  applied  hlmfclf  to  mi- 
litary ftudies  ;  and  going  to  Madrid,  he  by  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  duke  of  Liria  obtained  a  commlflion  In  the 
Irllh  brigades,  then  commanded  by  the  dul:e  of  Or- 
niond.  He  afterwaids  attended  the  duke  of  Liria, 
when  he  went  ambaffador  to  Mufcovy  ;  and  being  by 
him  recommended  to  the  czarina,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  Inveftcd  with  the  order 
of  the  black  eagle.  He  diftlngullhed  himfelf  by  his 
valour  and  conduft  in  the  Rufli?.n  fervlce,  and  had  no 
inconfiderable  fliare  In  the  revolution  that  raifed  Eli- 
zabeth the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  throne  : 
he  alfo  ferved  in  feveral  embaflies ;  but  linding  the 
honours  of  that  country  but  a  fplendid  kind  of  flavery, 
he  left  that  court  and  entered  the  Prufiian  fervlce. 
The  king  of  Pruflia  made  him  field-marfhal  of  the 
Pruflian  ainiies,  and. governor  of  Berlin  ;  and  dlftin- 
guilhed  him  fo  far  by  his  confidence,  as  to  travel  In 
difgulie  with  him  over  a  grent  part  of  Germany,  Po- 
land, and  Hungary.  In  bufinefs,  he  made  him  his 
chief  counlellor  ;  in  his  diverfi^ns,  his  chief  compa- 
nion. The  king  was  much  pleafed  with  an  amufc- 
ment  which  the  mar(hal  invented  in  imitation  of  the 
game  of  chefs.  The  marthal  ordered  fevtral  thoufaud 
fniall  llatues  of  men  in  armour  to  be  call  by  a  founder; 
thefe  he  would  fet  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  rantie 
them  in  battalia.  In  the  fame  manner  as  if  he  had  been 
drawing  up  an  army  ;  he  would  bring  out  a  party  from 
the  wings  or  centre,  and  fliow  the  advantage  or  difad- 
vantage  rcl'ulting  from  the  different  draughts  which 
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In  this  manner  the  king  and  the  mardial  Kellln 
often  amufed  themfelves,  and  ac  tlie  farne  time  impro-      ^' 
ved  their  military  knowledge.     This  brave  and  expe-  ~~^ 
rienced  general,  after  many  Important  fervlces  In  tiic 
late  wars  of  that  lUuftrious  monarch,  was  killed  in  the 
unfortunate  affair  of  Hohkerchcn  in  the  year  1758. 

The  family  of  Keith  was  among  the  moft  ancient 
in  Europe.  In  loio  the  Scots  gained  a  complete 
viftory  over  the  Danes  at  Camus  town  in  Angus ; 
King  Malcolm  II.  as  a  reward  for  the  fignal  bravery 
of  a  certain  young  nobleman  who  purfued  and  killed 
Camus  the  Danifh  general,  bellowed  on  him  feveral 
lands,  particularly  the  barony  of  Keith  in  Eaft  Lo- 
thian, from  which  his  pofterity  alfumed  their  firname. 
The  king  alfo  appointed  him  hereditary  great  ma- 
refchal  of  Scotland,  which  high  office  continued  in  his 
family  till  the  year  1715,  when  the  laft  earl  engaged 
in  the  rebellion  and  forfeited  his  eltate  and  honours; 
and  thus  ended  the  family  of  Marefchal,  after  ferving 
their  country  in  a  diltinguidied  capacity  above  700 
years. 

KELLINGTON,  or  Kilkhampton,  a  town  of 
Cornwall  in  England,  which  fend?  two  members  to 
pailiamcnt.      W.  Long.  4.  38.  N.  Lat.  yo.  36. 

KELLS,  a  fair  and  poll  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Mcath  and  province  of  Leinfter,  31  miles 
from  Dublin.  It  is  a  borough  llkewlfe,  and  returns 
two  members  to  parllamfrnt;  patron  earl  of  Bedlive. 
This  place  gives  title  of  vifcount  to  the  family  of  Chol- 
mondeley.  Near  it  is  Headforu,  the  magnificent  feat 
of  Lord  Bective.  This  town  is  pleafantly  fituated 
on  the  river  Blackwater,  and  has  four  fairs.  It  was 
anciently  called  Keiuuius,  and  afterwards  Ken/is.  la 
former  ages  It  was  one  of  the  moft  famous  cities  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh  *'as 
walled  and  fortified  with  towers.  In  1178  a  calHe 
was  eretSted  where  the  market- place  now  is  ;  and  op- 
pofite to  the  calllc  was  a  crofs  of  an  entire  ftone,  or- 
namented with  bas-relief  figures  and  many  curious  in- 
fcrlptlons  in  the  ancient  Irifh  charaiilcr.  Within  a 
fmall  dillance  was  the  church  of  St  Senan  ;  and  on 
the  fouth  of  the  churchyard  is  a  round  tower  which 
meafures  99  feet  from  the  ground,  the  roof  ending  in 
a  point ;  and  near  the  top  were  four  windows  oppofite 
to  the  cardinal  points.  There  was  a  celebrated  mo- 
nallrry  founded  here  in  550  for  regular  canons,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  owed  its  origin  to 
St  Columb,  to  whom  the  fite  of  the  abbey  was  grant- 
ed by  Dermod  Mac  Carval,  or  Dermod  the  fon  of 
Kervail  king  of  Iieland.  An  epifcopal  fee  was  after- 
wards erected  here,  which  in  the  1 3th  century  was 
united  to  that  of  Meath.  A  priory  or  hofpital  was 
alfo  erefled  by  Walter  de  Lacie,  lord  of  Meath,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  for  crofs-bearers  or  crouched  friars 
following  the  order  of  St  Auguftln.  There  was  like- 
wife  a  perpetual  chantry  of  three  priells  or  chaplains 
in  the  parilh- church  of  St  Columb  in  Ktlls  to  cele- 
brate mafs daily;  one  in  the  Rood  chapel,  another  in  St 
Mary's  chapel,  and  a  third  In  the  chapel  of  St  Cathe- 
rine the  virgin 

Kells  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  village,  being  a  pod 
and  fair  town  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  64  miles 
from  Dublin.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  fituated  on  Kings 
river;  and  was  noted  for  a  priory  of  Auguftiues,  built 
and  richly  endowed  by  Geolfroy  Fitz-Roberts,  who 

came 
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f'  came  into  this  kinp;d'om  with  Strongbnw, 
""  of  this  place  hid  ti.e  title  of  lurd  fpiritual,  and  as  fiich 
fat  in  the  houfe  of  perrs  before  the  Reformation  ;  the 
ruins  only  of  tliis  abbey  now  remain  :  a  fynod  wad 
held  in  it  anno  1152,  when  John  Paparo,  legate  from 
Rome,  made  one  of  the  number  of  biftiops  tliat  were 
convened  there  at  that  time  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  the 
church.  The  prefent  church  is  built  in  the  Gothic 
manner.     Fairs  held  !  3th  July. 

There  is  a  third  place  of  the  above  name,  fituated 
in  the  county  of  Antrim  and  province  of  Ulitcr,  89 
miles  from  Dublin,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  a 
church  :  this  place  is  but  a  fmall  village,  feated  on  a 
river  of  the  fair.e  name,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge. 

KELLY  (Hugh),  an    author  of  conliderable   re- 
pute, was   burn  on  the  banks  of  Kdlarney  lake  in  Ire- 
l.ind  in  1739-     His  father,  a  gentleman  of  good  fa- 
mily, having  reduced  his  fortune  by  a  feries  ot  unfore- 
feen  misfortunes,  wi.s  obliged  to  repair  to  Dublin  that 
be  might  endeavour  to  fupport  himfelf  by  his  perfonal 
induitry.       A    tolerable   fchool   education    was   all  he 
could  afford  to  his  fon  ;  who  was  bound  an  apprentice 
to  a  Haymaker,  and  ferved  the  whole  of  his  time  with 
diligence  and  fidelity.     At  the  expiration  of  his  in- 
dentures, he  fet  out  for   London  to  procure  a  liveli- 
hood by  his   bufinefs  ;   where   he  encountered  all   the 
difhculties  a  perfon  poor  and  without  friends  could  be 
fubjedt  to  on   his   firll   arrival   in  town.      Happening, 
however,  to  become  acquainted  with  an  attorney,  he  was 
employed  by  him  in  copying  and  tranfcribing  ;  an  occu- 
pation which   he   profecuted   with   fo  much  afGduity, 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  earned  about  three  guineas  a- week, 
an  income  which,  compared  to  his  former  gains,  might 
be  deemed  affluent.     Tired,  however,  of  this  drudgery, 
he  foou  alter,  about  1762,  commerced  author,  and  was 
intruded  with  the  management  of  the  Lady's  Muftum, 
the  Court  Magazine,  the   Public   Ledger,  the  Royal 
Chronicle,   Owen's  Weekly  Pod,  and   lume  other  pe- 
riodical publications,  in   which   he  wrote  many  origi- 
nal eflays  and   pieces   of  poetry,   which   extended  his 
.reputation,  and  procured  the  means  of  fublillence  for 
himfelf,  his  wife  to  whom   he  was  then  lately  married, 
and  a  growing  family.      For  feveral  years  after  this  pe- 
riod, he  continued  writing  upon  a  variety  of  fubjetts, 
as  the  accidents  of  the  times  chanced  to  call  for  the  al 
iillance  of  his  pen  ;  and  as  during  this  period  politics 
were  the  chief  objefls  of  public  attention,  he  employed 
himfelf  in  compofmg  many  pamphlets  on  the  important 
queftions  then  agitated,   the  greater  part  of  which  are 
now  buried  in  oblivion.      Among  thefe,  however,   was 
a  Vindication  of  Mr  Pitt's  Admiuiftration,  v.hich  Lord 
Cheflerfield  makes   honourable   mention   of  in  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  his  letters.      In  1767,  the  Babler  ap- 
peared in  two  pocket  volumes,  which  harj  at  hrft  been 
inferted  in  Owen's  Weekly  Chronicle  in  finale  papers; 
as  did  the  Memoirs  of  a  Magdalene,  under  the  title  of 
Loutfa  Mildmay.       About    1767   he   was   tempted  by 
the  iuccefs  of  Churchill's  Rofciad  to  write  fo.me  llric- 
tures    on    the    performers    of   cither   theatre,  in    two 
pamphlets,  intitled  Theffis,  both  which  gave  great  of- 
fence  to  fome  of  the  principal  pcrfons   at  each  houfe. 
The  talents  for  latire,  w  hich  he  difplayed  in  this  work, 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Mr  Gariick,   who 
in  the  next  year  caufed  his  firft  play  of  Falfe  Delicacy 
to  be  afted  at  Drury-Lane.    It  was  received  with  great 
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The  prior     applaufe  ;  and  from  this  time  he  continued  to  write  for 

the  llage  with  profit  and  fucceCs,  until  the  lafl  period  ___^ 
of  his  life.  As  his  reputation  increafed,  he  bt-ean  to  ''***^- 
turn  his  thoughts  to  fome  mode  of  fupporting  his  fa- 
mily lefs  precarious  than  by  writing,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  entered  hhnfelf  a  member  of  the  Middle  Teirple. 
After  the  regular  (ieps  had  been  taken,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1774,  and  his  proficiency  in  ihelludy 
of  the  law  afforded  promifing  hopes  that  he  might  make 
a  ditiinguilhed  figure  in  that  profefGon.  His  feden- 
tary  courfe  of  life  had,  however,  by  this  time  injured 
his  health,  and  fubjcfted  him  to  mucli  aflliftion.  Early 
in  1777  an  abfccfs  formed  in  his  fide,  which  after  a 
few  days  illnets  put  a  period  to  his  life.  He  was  the 
author  of  fix  plays  btfides  that  above-mentioned. 

KELP,  in  the  glafstrade,  a  term  ufed  for  a  fort  of 
potallies  made  ufe  of  in  many  of  the  glafs-works, 
particularly  for  the  green  glafs.  It  is  the  calcine4 
allies  of  a  plant  called  by  the  faine  name  ;  and  in  fome 
places,  of  fea-thongs  or  laces,  a  fort  of  thick-leaved 
fucus  or  fea-wrack  *.  This  plant  is  thrown  on  the  *  ^*^  •''«'"< 
rocks  and  fiiores  in  great  abundance,  and  in  the  fum- 
mer  months  is  raked  together  and  dried  as  hay  in  the 
fun  and  wind,  and  afterwards  burnt  to  the  afhes  called 
ielp.  The  procefs  of  making  it  is  thus  :  The  rocks, 
which  are  dry  at  low  water,  are  the  beds  of  great 
quantities  offea-weed;  which  is  cut,  carried  to  the 
beach,  and  dried:  a  hollow  is  dug  in  the  ground  three 
or  four  feet  wide  ;  round  its  margin  are  laid  a  row  of 
ftones,  on  which  the  fea-weed  is  placed,  and  fet  on 
fire  within,  and  quantities  of  this  fuel  being  conti- 
nually heaped  upon  the  circle,  there  is  in  the  centre  a 
perpetual  flame,  from  which  a  liquid  like  mtlced  metal 
drops  into  the  hollow  beneath  :  when  it  is  full,  as  it 
commonly  is  ere  the  clofe  of  day,  all  heterogeneous 
matter  being  removed,  the  kelp  is  wrought  with  iron 
rakes,  and  brought  to  an  uniform  confilfence  in  a  (late 
of  fufion.  When  cool,  it  confulidates  into  a  heavy 
dark-coloured  alkaline  fubftance,  which  imdergoes  in 
the  glafs-houfes  a  fecond  vitrification,  and  afluiiies  a 
perftdl  tranfparency  ;  the  progrefs  by  which  thus  a 
parcel  of  fea-weed,  formerly  the  flimy  bed  of  feals  or 
dreary  flieltfr  of  fliell-fi.'h,  is  converted  into  a  cryftal 
luftre  for  an  affembly-room,  or  a  fet  of  glafTes  for  his 
majelly's  table,  is  a  metamorphofis  that  might  be  a 
fubjeft  for  an  entertaining  tale. 

KELSO,  a  town  of  Roxburghfliire  in  Scotland,, 
plcafantly  fituated  on  the  river  Tweed,  in  W.  Long. 
I.  20.  N.  Lat.  55.  38.  Of  this  town  Mr  Pennant 
gives  the  following  defcription.  It  is  built  much 
after  the  manner  of  a  Flrmifh  town,  with  a  fquare  and 
town-houfe.  It  contains  about  2700  fouls,  has  a  very 
confiderable  market,  and  great  quantities  of  com  are 
fold  here  weekly  by  fample.  The  abbey  cf  Tyronen- 
fians  was  a  vail  pile,  and,  to  judge  by  the  remains,  of 
venerable  magnificence.  The  walls  are  ornamented 
with  falfe  round  arches,  inlerfeding  each  other.  Such 
interltfticns  form  a  true  Gothic  arch  ;  and  may  as 
probably  have  given  rife  to  that  mode  as  the  arched 
fliades  of  avenues.  The  lleeple  of  the  church  is  a  vaft 
tower.  This  houfe  was  founded  by  David  I.  when 
earl  of  Cumberland.  He  firtl  placed  it  at  Selkirk, 
then  removed  it  to  Roxburgh,  and  finally,  when  he 
came  to  the  crown,  fixed  it  here  in  1  128.  Its  reve- 
nues were  in  money  above  20CO 1.  Scots  a-year.     The 
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Kcmpis    abbot  was   allowed  to  wear  a  mitre    and   pontifical 
"         robes  ;  to  be  exempt  from  epifcopal  jurifdicflion,  and 
,    ''  permitted  to  be  prefent  at  all  general  councils.     The 

environs  of  Kelfo  are  very  fine  :  the  lands  confift 
of  gentle  rifings,  inclofed  with  hedges,  and  extreme- 
ly fertile.  They  have  much  reafon  to  boaft  of  their 
profpefts.  From  the  Chaliiheugh  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  forks  of  the  rivers,  Roxbnrgh-hill,  Sir  John 
Douglas's  neat  feat,  and  at  a  diilance  Fleurus;  and 
from  PinniclehiU  is  feen  a  vail  extent  of  country, 
highly  cultivated,  watered  with  long  reaches  of  the 
Tweed,  well  wooded  on  each  margin.  Thefe  borders 
.ventured  011  cultivation  much  earlier  than  thofe  on  the 
weft  and  eaft,  and  have  made  great  progrefs  in  every 
fpecies  of  rural  economy.  Turnips  and  cabbages  for 
the  ufe  of  cattle  cover  many  large  trafts  ;  and  pota- 
toes appear  in  vaft  fields.  Much  wheat  is  raifed  in 
tlie  nciglibourhood,  part  of  which  is  fent  up  the  frith 
of  Forth,  and  part  into  England.  The  fleeces  here  are 
veiy  fine.  The  wool  is  fent  into  Yorkfhire,  to  Lin- 
lithgow, or  into  Abtrdecnibire,  for  the  (locking  ma- 
iinfafture  ;  and  fume  is  woven  here  into  a  cloth  called 
j'l/nins,  and  fold  into  En;_jlHnd  to  be  dreffed.  Here  is 
alfo  a  confidcrable  manufiifture  of  white  leather,  chiefly 
to  fupply  the  capital  of  Scotland.  At  Kelfo  there  is 
a  fine  ftone  bridge  of  fix  arches  over  the  Tweed  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Teviot. 

KEMPrS  (Thomas  a),  a  pious  and  learned  regular 
canon,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Kemp,  in  the  dioctfe 
of  .Cologn,  in  13H0  ;  and  took  his  name  from  that  vil- 
lage. He  perfiumed  his  ftudies  at  Deventer,  in  the 
community  of  poor  fcholars  cllablKhtd  by  Gerard 
Groot  ;  and  there  made  a  great  progrels  in  the  fciences. 
]n  1399,  he  entered  the  monaltery  <'f  the  regular  ca- 
nons of  Mount  St  Agnes,  near  Zwol,  of  which  his 
brother  was  prior.  Thomas  a  Kempis  there  diflin- 
guidied  hlmfclf  by  his  eminent  pitty,  his  refpedl  for 
iiis  fuperiors,  his  charity  to  his  brother  canons,  ^nd 
his  continual  application  to  labour  and  prayer.  He 
died  in  147',  aged  70.  The  beft  editions  of  his 
works,  which  confift  of  fcrmons,  fpiritual  treatifes, 
and  lives  of  holy  men,  are  thofe  of  Paris  in  1649, 
and  of  Antwerp  In  1607.  The  famous  and  well-known 
book  De  ImhaUone  Chri/li,  which  has  been  tranflated 
into  almolt  all  the  languages  sf  the  wo, M,  though  it  has 
ahtioft  alvvay.f  been  nuntbered  among  the  works  of  Tho- 
mas a  Kempis,  is  alfo  found  printed  under  the  name  of 
Cerfuti  ;  and  on  the  credit  of  fome  MSS.  has  been  fince 
afcribed  to  the  abbot  Geifon  of  the  order  of  St  Be- 
rcdlft.  This  has  occafioned  a  violent  difpute  be- 
tween the  canons  of  St  Augiiiline  and  the  Benedic- 
tines :  but  while  devout  Chriftians  find  fpiritual  com- 
fort in  the  work,  the  name  of  the  writer  is  of  fmall 
importance. 

KEMPTEN,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Germany, 
in  Lower  Suahia,  and  in  Algow,  and  alfo  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  abbot  of  Kempten,  who  is  a  prince  of 
the  empire,  and  has  a  voice  in  the  diet.  The  inhabi- 
tants arc  Prottllants;  and  it  has  been  feveral  times 
taken,  but  has  aKvays  recovered  its  liberty.  It  is 
fcated  on  the  river  lUer.     E.  Long.  10.  33.  N.  Lat. 

47.47- 

Kempten,  a  territory   in    the  circle  of  Suabia,  in 

Otrmany,  between  the  bifliopric  of  Angfburg  and  the 
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barony  of  Walburg.  It  is  about  1 7  miles  long  and  p 
broad  ;  and  has  no  confiderable  place  but  the  towns  of  K( 
Kempten  and  Kauffbeuren,  which  are  imperial.  """■ 

KEN  (Thomas),  an  eminent  Englifh  bifhop  in  the 
I7lh  century,  was  bred  at  Winchefter  fchool,  whence 
he  went  to  Oxford  ;  and  in  1669  was  made  a  prebend 
of  Winchefter.  In  1675:,  the  year  of  the  Jubilee,  he 
travelled  to  Rome  ;  and  ufed  to  fay,  He  had  reafon  to 
give  God  thanks  for  his  travels,  having  returned  more 
confirmed  of  the  purity  of  the  reformed  religion  than 
he  was  before.  He  was  appointed  by  king  Charles  II. 
to  attend  the  lord  Dartmouth  at  the  demoliftiing  of 
Tangier ;  and  at  his  return  was  made  chaplain  to  his 
majefty,  as  he  was  fome  time  after  to  the  princefs  of 
Orange,  then  refiding  in  Holland.  In  1685  he  was 
confeciated  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  month 
following  he  attended  king  Charles  II.  at  his  death  ; 
and  gave  clofe  attendance  at  the  royal  bed  for  three 
whole  days  and  nights,  watching  proper  intervals  to 
fuggeft  pions  and  proper  thoughts  on  fo  ferious  an  oc- 
cafioB.  In  the  following  reign  he  zealoufly  oppofed 
the  progrefs  of  Poptry  ;  and  in  June  1688,  he,  with 
five  other  bifhops  and  the  aichbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower  of  London  for 
fubfcribing  a  petition  to  his  majefty  againll  the  decla- 
ration of  indulgence.  Upon  the  RevolutioH,  however, 
he  refufed  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  on  which  account  he  was  deprived  of  his  bi- 
iliopric.  Her  Majefty  queen  Anne  bellowed  on  him 
a  yearly  penfion  of  200  1.  to  his  death  in  1710.  He 
publiilied  feveral  pious  books.  His  charity  was  fo 
great,  that  when  he  was  bilbop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  ha- 
ving received  a  fine  of  4000!.  he  gave  a  great  part  of 
it  to  the  French  Proteftauts. 

KENDAL,  a  town  of  Weftmoreland,  feated  in  a 
valley,  among  hills,  on  tlie  weft  fide  of  tlie  river  Ca« 
or  Ken,  over  which  there  are  two  ftone  bridges,  and 
one  of  wood  which  leads  to  the  callle  now  in  ruins. 
It  is  a  large  handfome  place  ;  and  has  two  long  ftreets, 
which  crofs  each  other.  The  inhabitants  have  driven 
a  trade  with  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufadlory 
throughout  England  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Edw.  Ill, 
and  particular  laws  were  enafted  for  regulating  Ken- 
dal cloaths  as  early  as  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  It 
is  of  note  alio  for  the  manufaftory  of  cottons,  drug- 
gets, ferges,  hats,  worfted  and  yarn  ftockings,  &c. 
Qiieen  Elizabeth  incorporated  it  with  aldermen  and 
burgeffes  ;  and  king  James  I.  with  a  mayor,  recorder, 
town-clerk,  iz  aldermen,  24  burgelfes  or  common 
eouncihnen,  and  z  attornics.  There  are  7  companies 
here,  who  have  each  their  hall,  viz.  mercers,  flieer- 
intii,  cordwainers,  glovers,  tanners,  taylors,  and  pew- 
terers.  Here  is  an  elegant  town-hall  lately  repaired  ; 
and  they  enjoy  a  court  of  confcience  granted  by 
George  III.  for  debts  under  40s.  It  has  a  large  beau- 
tifid  church,  which  ftands  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
brook  called  Blindbeck,  out  of  the  liberty  of  the 
town:  a  large  neat  and  handfome  building  180  feet 
long  and  99  broad,  with  5  ailes  each  parted  by 
a  row  of  8  pillars,  and  a  ftrong  fqiiare  fteeple.  Near  ■ 
is  Abbot's-hall,  the  refidence  of  the  abbot  when  this  I 
c'lurch  belonged  to  an  abbey  dilTolved  by  Henry  VIII. 
In  1755,  a  new  chapel  was  erefted  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  hefid?s   which  there  are  1 2  chapels  of  eafe 
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belonging  to  it.  The  difTentei-S  and  quakers  have 
•  meeting- houfes.  Htre  is  a  fiee  grammar- fchocl  well 
endowed;  and  alfo  a  charity-fchool  for  10  boys  and 
16  girls,  who  are  all  cloathed  as  well  as  taught.  Eaft- 
ward  of  the  town>  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  on 
a  hill,  from  whence  is  a  fine  profpeft,  lland  the  ruins 
of  acaftle,  wherein  was  born  Catherine  Parr  (the  fixth 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.)  By  the  late  inland  navigation, 
it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Mercy,  Dee, 
Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber, 
Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including  its 
windings,  extends  above  500  miles  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancafter,  Chefter,  Staf- 
ford, Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c. 
Here  are  kept  the  feffions  of  the  peace  for  this  part  of 
the  cf  unty  called  the  barony  of  Kendal  ;  and  there  is  a 
very  great  market  on  Saturday,  with  all  kinds  of  pro- 
vifions  and  woollen-yarn,  which  the  giils  bring  hither  in 
large  bundles.  It  has  fairs  on  May  6,  and  November  8  ; 
and  between  them  a  great  beall-market  every  fortnight. 
The  river  here,  which  runs  half  through  the  town  in  a 
Aony  channel,  abounds  with  trout  and  falmon  ;  and 
on  the  banks  of  it  live  the  dyers  and  tanneis. 

KENNEL,  a  term  ufed  indifferently  for  a  puddle, 
a  water- courfe  in  the  ftreets,  a  houfe  for  a  pack  of 
hounds,  and  the  pack  or  cry  of  hounds  themfelves. 

Mr  Beckford,  in  his  EfTay  on  Hunting,  is  very  par- 
ticular in  dcfcribing  a  kennel  for  hounds ;  and  a  ken- 
nel he  thinks  indifpenfably  neceflary  for  keeping  thofe 
animals  in  proper  health  and  order.  "  It  is  true  (fays 
he)  hounds  may  be  kept  in  barns  and  ftables  ;  but  thofe 
who  keep  them  in  fueh  placts  can  bell  inform  you  whe- 
ther their  hounds  are  capable  of  anfwtring  the  purpofes 
for  which  they  are  defigned.  The  fenfe  of  Imelling  is 
fo  exquifite  in  a  hound,  that  I  cannot  but  fuppofe  that 
«very  llcnch  is  hurtful  to  it.  Cleanlinefs  is  not  only 
abfolutely  neceiTary  to  the  nofe  of  the  hound,  but  alfo 
to  the  prcRrvation  of  his  health.  Dogs  are  naturally 
cleanly;  and  fcldom,  if  they  can  help  it,  dung  where 
they  lie.  Air  and  frtfh  draw  are  nectffary  to  keep 
them  heahliy.  They  are  fubjeft  to  the  mange  ;  a  dis- 
order to  which  poverty  and  uailinefs  will  very  much 
contribute.  The  kennel  ftiould  be  fuuated  on  an  en-ii- 
ntnce  ;  its  front  ought  to  be  to  the  eaft,  and  the  courts 
round  it  ought  to  be  wide  and  airy  to  admit  the  fun- 
beams  at  any  time  of  the  day.  It  is  proper  that  it  fliould 
be  neat  without  and  ckan  within  ;  and  it  is  proper  to 
be  near  the  mailer's  hcufe,  for  obvious  reafons.  It 
ought  to  be  made  laige  enough  at  firft,  as  any  addition 
to  it  afterwards  may  Ipoil  it  in  appearance  at  Icall." 
Two  kennels,  ht^wever,  in  our  author's  opinion,  are 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  well-being  uf  hounds  : 
*'  When  there  is  but  one  (lays  he),  it  is  kldom  fweet ; 
and  when  cleaned  out,  the  hounds,  particularly  in  win- 
ter, fuffer  both  while  it  is  cleaning  and  aiterwards  as 
long  as  it  remains  wet." 

When  the  feeder  firft  comes  to  the  kenne!  in  a  mor- 
ning, he  fliould  let  out  the  hounds  into  the  outer 
court  ;  and  in  bad  weather,  fliould  open  the  door  of 
the  hunting  kennel  (that  in  which  the  hounds  defign- 
ed  to  h)int  next  day  arc  kept),  leall  want  of  left  fhould 
incline  Ihem  to  go  into  it.  'i  he  lodging  room  f?n)uld 
then  be  cleaned  out,  the  doors  and  windows  of  it 
opened,  the  litter  Ihakcn  up,  and  the  kennel  ni^de 
Iweet  and  clean  before  the  hounds  return  to  it  again.— 
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The  floor  of  each  lodgiug-room  fhould  be  bricked,  and  Kennel, 
floped  on  both  fides  to  run  to  the  centre,  with  a  gut-  ^"""''' 
terlcft  to  carry  offthe  water,  that  whin  they  are  wallied  '-■ 

they  may  foon  be  dry.  If  water  fliould  riniaiu  through 
any  fault  in  the  floor,  it  muft  be  carefully  mopped  up  ; 
for  damps  are  always  very  prejudicial. 

The  kennel  ought  to  have  three  doors  ;  two  in  the 
front  and  one  in  the  back  ;  the  hft  to  have  a  lattice- 
window  in  it  with  a  wooden  fhutter,  which  is  con- 
flantly  to  be  kept  clofed  when  the  hounds  are  in,  ex- 
cept in  fummer,  when  it  fhould  be  left  open  all  the  day. 
At  the  back  of  Mr  Beckford's  kennel  is  a  houfe: 
thatched  and  furzed  up  on  the  fides,  big  enough  to 
contain  at  leaft  a  load  of  ftraw.  Here  fhould  be  a  pit 
ready  to  receive  the  dung,  and  a  gallows  for  tie  flefii. 
The  gallows  fhould  have  a  thatched  roof,  and  a  circu- 
lar board  at  the  pofls  to  prevent  vermin  from  climbing 
up.  He  advifes  to  inclofe  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining 
to  the  kennel  for  fuch  dog-horfes  as  may  be  brought 
alive  ;  it  being  fometimes  dangerous  to  turn  them  out 
where  other  horfes  go,  on  account  of  the  diforders  with 
which  they  may  be  infefted.  In  fome  kennels  a  ftovc 
is  made  ufe  of ;  but  where  the  feeder  is  a  good  one, 
Mr  Beckford  thinks  that  a  mop  properly  ufed  will  ren- 
der the  ftove  unnecefTary.  "  I  have  a  little  hay  rick 
(fays  he)  in  the  grafs-yard,  which  I  think  is  of  ufe 
to  keep  the  heunds  clean  and  fine  in  their  coats.  You 
will  frequently  find  them  rubbing  themfelves  againft  it. 
The  fhade  of  it  is  alfo  ufeful  to  them  in  fummer.  If 
ticks  at  any  time  be  troublefome  in  your  kennel,  let 
the  walls  of  it  be  well  wafhed  ;  if  that  fliould  not  de- 
ftroy  them,  the  walls  muft  then  be  while-walhed." 

Btfides  the  diredione  already  given  concerning  the 
filuation  of  the  kennel,  our  author  recommends  it  to 
have  a  flream  cf  water  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  even 
running  through  it  if  pofTiMe.  There  fliould  alfo  be 
moveable  ftages  on  wheels  for  the  hounds  to  lie  on. 
The  foil  oDght  at  all  events  to  be  dry. 

To  AfiVAfi,  a  term  applied  by  fox-hunters  to  a  fox 
when  he  lies  in  his  hole. 

KENNET  (Dr  White),  a  learned  Englifh  writer 
and  bifliop  of  Pettrboiough,  in  the  1 8th  century,  bred 
at  St  Edmund-hall,  Oxford  ;  where  he  foon  diftiiiguifh- 
ed  himfclf  by  his  vigorous  application  to  his  ftudies, 
and  by  his  tratflations  of  feveral  books  into  Englifh, 
and  other  pieces  which  he  publiflicd.  In  1695°  our 
author  publiflied  his  Parochial  Antiquities.  A  fermon 
preached  by  him  on  the  30th  of  January  1703  at 
Aldgate  expofed  him  to  great  clamour.  It  was  print- 
ed under  the  title  of  A  compajjionate  inquiry  inlo  the 
cavfts  of  the  civil  luar.  In  1  706,  he  publilhed  his  Cafe 
of  In-propriations,  and  two  other  trafts  on  the  lame 
fubjcft.  In  1706,  he  publilhed  the  third  volume  of 
The  Complete  Hiftoiy  of  England  (the  two  former 
volumes  compiled  by  Mr  Hughes).  In  i  709,  he  pub- 
lilhed A  Vindication  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of 
England  from  fome  iate  reproaches  rudely  andunjuftly 
caft  upon  them  ;  and  A  true  Anfwer  to  Dr  Sacheve- 
rel's  Sermon.  When  the  great  point  in  Dr  Sache- 
verel's  trial,  the  change  of  the  minifiry,  wasgaincd,  and 
very  ftrange  addrefli:s  were  made  upon  it,  there  was  to 
be  an  artful  addrefs  from  the  bifhop  and  clergy  of  Lon- 
don, and  they  who  would  not  fiibfciibe  it  were  to  be 
rtprefeiited  as  enemies  to  the  queen  and  the  miniflry. 
Dr  Kcnnct  fell  under  this  imputation.  He  was  e.xpofed 
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Krrrct,  to  ^reat  oilium  as  a  low  church  man,  on  account  of 
Kern  cott.  j^j^  conduft  and  writings.     When  he  was  dean  of  Pe- 
*  terborou£;h,  a  very  uncommon   method   was   taken  to 

fxpofe  him  by  Dr  Walton,  redor  of  the  church  of 
White-chapel:  for  in  the  altar-piece  of  that  church, 
which  was  intended  for  a  reprefenlation  of  Chritl  and 
his  1 2  apoftles  eating  the  paffover  and  laft  fuppcr,  Ju- 
das the  traitor  was  drawn  litting  in  an  elbow-chair, 
drefled  in  a  black  garment,  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
^ir  of  Dr  Kennel's  face.  It  was  generally  faid  that 
the  oritjinal  foetch  was  for  a  bifhop  under  Dr  Walton's 
difpleafiire  ;  but  the  painter  being  apprehenfive  of  an 
attion  of  Scaihiilum  Alagnatum,  leave  was  given  to 
drop  the  bilhoji,  and  make  the  dean.  This  giving 
general  offence,  upon  the  complaint  of  others  (for  Dr 
Kennet  never  favv  it,  or  feemed  to  regard  it),  the  bi- 
fhop of  London  ordered  the  piftiire  to  be  taken  down. 
■  In  1713,  he  prefentej  the  fociety  for  propagating 
the  gofpel  with  a  gr?at  number  of  books,  fultable  to 
their  defign  ;  publillied  his  B'thlrtlnciz  jim.'r'icaniie  Pr'i- 
mordia,  and  founded  an  antiquarian  and  hiftotical  li- 
brary at  Peterborough.  In  1 71 5,  he  puWifh'-d  a  fer- 
tnon, entitled  °Th:  Witchcraft  of  the  prefnit  Rebellion,  and 
afterivard  fcveral  other  pieces.  In  171  7,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  (Ufpute  with  Dr  William  Nicholfon,  bifliop 
of  Carlide,  relating  to  fome  alterations  in  th^  bifhop 
of  Bangor's  fanunis  ftrmon  ;  and  dilliked  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convocation  againfl  that  bilhop.  Upon 
the  death  of  Dr  Cumbeiland  bifhop  of  Peterborough, 
he  was  promoted  to  that  fee,  to  which  he  was  confe- 
crattd  in  17 18.  He  fat  in  it  more  than  ten  yeais, 
and  died  in  1728.  He  was  an  excellent  philologift,  a 
good  preacher,  whether  in  Englifh  or  Latin,  and  well 
vcrfcd  in  the  hiftories  and  antiquities  of  our  nation. 

Kf.nnet  (Bafil),  a  learned  Englilh  writer,  and  bro- 
ther to  the  preceding,  was  educated  in  Corpus  Chrifti 
college,  ill  the  univerftty  of  Oxford,  where  he  became 
fellow.  In  1706,  he  went  over  chaplain  to  the  Englifh 
factory  at  Leghorn  ;  where  he  met  with  great  oppofi- 
tion  from  the  Papiils,  and  was  in  danger  from  the  in- 
quifition.  He  died  in  the  year  1714.  He  publifhed 
Lives  of  the  Greek  Poets  ;  the  Roman  Antiqnities  ; 
a  volume  of  Sermons  preached  at  Leghorn  ;  A  tnnf- 
lat'on  into  Englifh  of  Puffendorf's  Treatife  of  the  Law 
of  Natu-re  ami  Nations.  He  wa5  a  man  of  mcft  ex- 
emplary integrity,   generofity,   piety,   and  modelly. 

KENNICOFT  (Dr  Benjamin),  *ell  known  in  the 
learned  world  for  hii  elaborate  edition  of  the  Hebiew 
Bible  and  other  valuable  publications,  was  born  at  Tot- 
nefs  in  Devonfhire  in  the  year  17 18.  With  the 
rank  and  charaAer  of  his  parents  we  are  entirely  un- 
acquainted ;  but  it  is  certain  they  were  unable  to  fatisfy 
that  thirft  for  knowledge  which  they  could  not  but 
difcover  in  their  fon.  Some  opportunities  of  eaily 
improvement  mull,  however,  have  been  afforded  him, 
or  (which  we  fometimes  fee)  the  natural  vigour  of  his 
Blind  muft  have  fuperfeded  the  neccffity  of  them.  For 
in  the  year  174-5.  he  wrote  A  Poem  on  the  Recovery 
cf  the  Hon.  Mrs  Eliz.  Courtenay  from  her  late  dan- 
■gerous  Ulnefs  ;  and  this  probably  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  afterward.s  fent 
him  to  Oxford  and  fupported  him  there.  In  judging 
of  this  performance,  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
eonfidercd  not  fo  much  its  intrinfic  merit,  as  the  clr- 
cumftances  undei  which  it  was  produced.  For  though 
it  might  claim  ju!l  praife  as  the  fruit  of  youthful  in- 


duftry  ftrtjggling  with  obfcurity  and  indigence,  as  g  Kct 
poem  it  never  rifea  above  mediocrity,  and  generally  — 
finks  below  it.  But  in  whatever  light  thefe  verfes  were 
conlidered,  the  publication  of  them  was  foon  followed 
by  fuch  contributions  as  procured  for  the  author  the 
advantages  of  an  academical  education.  In  the  year 
1744  he  entered  at  Wadham  college  ;  nor  was  it  long 
bef  ire  he  diilinguinied  himfelf  in  that  particular  branch 
of  ftudy  in  which  he  afterwards  became  fo  eminent. 
His  two  differtations.  On  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  The 
Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel,  came  to  a  fecond  edition 
fo  early  as  the  year  1747,  and  procured  him  the  fm- 
pular  honour  of  a  bachelor's  degree  conferred  on  him 
grain  by  the  Univerfity  a  year  before  the  ftatutablc 
time.  The  dilfertations  weie  gratefully  dedicated  to 
thofe  benefatlors  whole  liberality  had  opened  his  way 
to  the  Univerfitv,  or  wiiofe  kindnefs  had  made  it  a 
fcene  not  only  of  manly  labour,  but  of  honourable 
ftienddiip.  With  fuch  merit,  and  fuch  fupport,  he 
■  was  a  fuccefsful  candidate  for  a  fellowfliip  of  Exeter 
college,,  and  foon  after  his  admiffion  into  that  fociety, 
he  diflinguiflied  himfelf  by  the  publication  of  feveral 
occalional  fermons.  In  the  year  1753  ^^  '^''^  '^^s 
foundation  of  that  flnpendous  monument  of  learned 
iii'Jullry,  at  which  the  wife  and  the  good  will  gaze 
with  admiration,  when  prejudice,  and  envy,  and  in- 
gratitude, fliall  be  dumb.  This  he  did  by  publllhing 
his  lirlt  difTertatlon,  On  the  State  of  the  Printed  He- 
brew Text,  in  which  he  propofed  to  overthrow  the 
then  prevailing  notion  of  its  abfolute  integrity.  The 
firit  blow,  indeed;  h.id  been  ftruck  long  before,  by 
Cappellus,  in  his  Crhic.a  Sacra,  publilhed  after  his 
death  by  his  fon,  in  1650 — a  blow  which  Buxtorf, 
with  all  his  abilities  and  dialeAical  fkill,  was  unable  ta 
ward  off.  But  Capellus  having  no  opportunity  of 
confulling  MSS.  though  his  arguments  were  fupported 
by  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  of  pa- 
rallel paffages,  and  of  the  ancient  verfions,  coula  ne- 
ver abfolutely  prove  his  point.  Indeed  the  general 
opinion  was,  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  contained  none, 
or  at  lead  veiy  few  and  trifling  varlatiors  fr.<i  1  the, 
printed  text  :  and  with  refpef^  to  the  Samaritan  Pen» 
tateuch  very  different  opinions  were  entertaliu.-d.  Thofe 
who  held  the  Hebrew  verity,  of  courfe  conlcmned  the 
Samaritan  as  corrupt  in  every  place  where  it  deviated 
from  the  Hebrew  :  and  thofe  who  believed  the  He- 
brew t.)  be  incorrcft,  did  not  think  the  Samaritan  of. 
fufncient  authority  to  correCl  it.  Beiides,  the  Samari- 
tan itfelf  appeared  to  a  very  great  advantage  ;  for  no 
Samaritan  MSS.  were  then  known,  and  the  Pentateuch 
itfelf  was  condemned  for  thofe  errors  which  ought  ra- 
ther to  have  been  ai'cribed  to  the  incorredtnefs  of  the 
editions  In  this  difl'ertatlon,  therefore,  Dr  Kcnnicott, . 
proved  that  there  were  many  Hebrew  MSS.  extant, 
which,  though  they  had  hitherto  been  generally  fup- 
pofed to  agiee  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  yet  contained  many  and  important  various  read- 
ings :  and  that  from  thofe  various  readings  confideiv 
able  authority  was  derived  in  fupport  of  the  ancient 
vei lions.  He  announced  the  exillence  of  fl.x  Samari- 
tan MSS.  in  Oxford  only,  by  whic'i  many  errors  ift 
the  printed  Samaritan  might  be  removed  ;  and  he  at- 
tempted to  prove,  that  even  from  the  Samaritan,  as  it 
was  already  piloted,  many  palfiges  in  the  Hcbrnwr 
might  undoubtedly  be  correfted.  This  work,  as  it 
was  reafonable  to  expedl,  was  examined  witli  great  fe- 
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In  fome  foreign  uni-  above  600  MSS.  were  collated,  and  that  the  whole 
work  occupied  20  years  of  Dr  Kcnnicott's  life,  it  mull 
be  owned  that  facred  criticifm  is  inore  indebted  to  him 
than  to  any  fcholar  of  any  acre.  Within  two  years  of 
his  death,  he  rciigned  his  living  in  Cornwall,  from 
confcientious  motives,  on  account  of  his  not  ha- 
ving a  profptft  of  ever  again  being  able  to  vifit  hispa- 
rilh.  Although  many  good  and  confcientious  men  may 
jullly  think,  in  this  cafe,  that  his  profelTional  labours 
carried  on  elfewhere  might  properly  have  intitkd  him 
to  retain  this  prcfennent,  and  may  apply  this  reafoninjr 
in  other  cafes  ;  yet  a  conduft  fo  fignally  difinterefted 
deferves  certainly  to  be  admired  and  celebrated.  Dr 
Kennicott  died  at  Oxford,  after  a  lingering  illnefs, 
Sept.  18,  178^  ;  and  left  a  widow,  who  was  filler  to 
the  late  Edward  Chamberlayne,  Efq;  of  the  trealury. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  employed  in  printing 
Remarks  on  Seled   Pnffages  in  the  Old  Trjlament ;  which 


tt«  verity  both  at  home  and  abroad 

-  verfitles  the  belief  of  the  Hebrew  verity,  on  its  being 
attacked  by  Capelhis,  had  been  infilled  on  as  an  ai ti- 
de of  faith — JJla  Capelli  fentenUa  aJco  non  approbata 
fuitjiileifociis,  ut  polius  Hehetii  iheologi,  et  fpeciatim  Ge- 
nev/nfes,  anno  1678,  pecul'iari  canonc  caverint,  ne  quii  in 
ditionefua  miniver  ecclefis  recipiatur,  nifi  fateatur  publics, 
textum  Hebrsum,  vt  hodie  ejl  in  exemplanbus  Maforeticis, 
quoad  confomtntes  et  vocales,  divinum  et  authenticum  ej[e, 
(Wolfii  Biblioth.  Heb.  torn.  ii.  27).  And  at  home 
this  doftrine  of  the  corrupt  ftate  of  the  Hebrew  text 
was  oppofed  by  Comings  and  Bate,  two  Hutchinfoni- 
ans,  with  as  much  violence  as  if  the  whole  truth  of  the 
revelation  were  at  flake. 

The  next  three  or  four  years  of  Dr  Kennicott's  h"fe 
were  principally  fpent  in  fearching  out  and  examining 
Hebrew  MSS.  though  he  found  Icifure  not  only  to 
preach,  but  to  publifh  fcveral  occafional  fermons.     A- 


their  moll  fpecious  arguments.  They  had  obfcrved 
that  the  Cbaldee  Paraphrafe  having  been  made  from 
Hebrew  MSS.  near  the  time  of  Chrilt,  its  general 
coincidence  with  the  prefent  Hebrew  Text  mull  evince 
the  agreement  of  this  lall  with  the  MSS.  from  which 
the  paraphrafe  was  taken.  Dr  Kennicott  demonltra- 
ted  the  fallacy  of  this  reafoning,  by  Ihowing  that  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrafe  had  been  frequently  corrupted,  in 
order  to  reconcile  it  with  the  printed  text  ;  and  thus 
the  weapons  of  his  antagonifls  were  fuccefsfully  turned 


upon  themfelves.      He  appealed  alfo  to  the  writings  of    debt,  and  with  a  declaration  that   he  was  •'  much  kfs 


the  Jews  themfelves  on  the  lubjecl  of  the  Hebrew 
Text,  and  gave  a  compendious  hiftory  of  it  from  the 
clofe  of  the  Hebrew  canon  down  to  the  invention  of 
printing,  together  with  a  defcripti  in  of  103  Hebrew 
MSS  which  he  had  difcovered  in  England,  and  an  ac- 
count of  many  others  preferved  in  vari  jus  parts  of  Eu 
rope.  A  collation  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  was  now  loud- 
ly called  tor  by  the  mod  learne-!  and  enlightened  of  the 
friends  of  biblical  criticifm  ;  and  in  this  fame  year 
(1760)  Dr  Keimicott  emitted  his  propofals  for  colla- 
ting all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  prior  to  the  invention  of 
printing,  that    could   be  found    in    Great  Britain  and 


ambitious  of  the  charafter  of  a  poet  than  of  a  philo- 
fopher."  From  this  period  he  became  a  writer  by 
profeffion  ;  and  the  Proteus  (hapes  under  which  he 
appeared,  it  would  be  a  fruitlefs  atteinpt  to  trace. 
He  was  for  a  confiderable  time  a  writer  in  The  Month- 
ly Review  ;  but  quarrelling  with  his  principal,  began 
a  New  Review  of  his  own.  When  our  great  Lexico- 
grapher's edition  of  Shakefpeare  fir  ft  appeared  in  176c, 
it  was  followed  in  a  fortnight  by  a  pamphlet,  intitled, 
*'  A  Review  of  Dr  Johnfun's  new  Edition  of  Shake- 
fpeare, in  which  the  ignorance  or  inattention  of  that 
editor  is   expofed,   and   the  poet   defended  from  the 


Ireland,  and   for  procuring  at  the  fame  time  as  many  perfecution  of  his  commentators,  1765."     Thrs  pam- 

collalions  of  foreign   MSS   of  note,  as   the   time  and  phlet  was  followed  by  an  Examination  of  it,  and  that 

money  he  fliould  receive  would  permit       His  firll  fub-  by  a  Defence  in  1  766  ;  in  which  year-  he  produced  his 

fcrihcrs  were  ihe  learned  and  pious  ArchbiiTiop  Seeker,  pleafant  comedy  of  Falftaff's  Wedding,  at  firft  intend- 

and  the  delegates  of  the  Oxford  prefs,  who  with  that  ed  to  have  been  given  to  the  public  as  an  original  play 

liberality  which  has  generally  marked  their  charafter,  of  Shakefpeare  retrieved  from  obfcurity,  and  is,  it  muft 

gave  him  an  annual  fubfcriptron   of  40  1.      In  the  firfl  be  acknowledged,  a  happy  imitation  of  our  great  dra- 

year  die  money  received  was  about  500  guineas,  in  the  matic   bard.      With  the    celebrated   Englifh   Rofcius 

the  next  it  arofe  to  900,   at   which   fum  it   continued  Dr  Keirrick  was  at  one  time  on  terms  of  the  (Iriifteft 

ilationary   till  the   tenth   year,   when   it   amounted  to  intimacy  :   but    took  occafion  to  quarrel  with    him  in 

1000.   During  the  progrefs  of  the  work  the  induilry  of  print,  in   a  mode   too  unmanly  to  be  mentioned.      In 

our  author  was  rewarded  by  a  caaonry  of  Chrift  Church,  politics  alfo  he  made  himfelf  not  a   little  confpicuous ; 

He  was  alfo  prefented,  though  we   know  not  exaClly  particularly  in  the  difpute  between  his  friends  Wilkes 

when,  to  the  valuable  living  of  Mynhenyote,  in  Corn-  and   Home.       He   was  the    original    editor  of  The 

wall,  on  the   nomination   of  the   Chapter   of  Exeter.  Morning  Chronicle;  whence  being  otifted  for  tiegleft. 

In  1776  the  fiift  volume  was  publiilted,  and  in  1780  he  fet  up  a  new  one  in  oppofition.      He 'tranflated  in 

the  whole  was  completed.     If  now  we  confider  that  a  very  able  manner  the  Emilius  and  the  Elolfa  of 

3  K  2  Roufleau  ; 


Keiro, 

Kcnriik. 


bout  this  time  Dr  Kennicott  became  one  of  the  king's     were  afterwards  pubUlhed,    the  volume   having    been 
preachers  at  Whitehall;  and  in  the  year  1759  ^'^  ''"^     completed  from  his  papers. 
him  vicar  of  Culham  in  Oxforddilre.   In  January  1760 
he  publilhed  his  fecoiid  dififertation  on  the  ftate  of  the 
Hebrew  Text  ;  in  which,  after  vindicating  the  autho- 
rity and  antiquity  of  the|Samaritan  Pentateuch,  he  dif- 


KENO.     See  King. 

KENRICK  (WilliamJ,  an  author  of  confiderable 
abilities,  was  the  fon  of  a  citizen  of  London,  and 
brought  up,  it   is  faid,  to  a  mechanical  employment. 


armed  the  advocates  for  the   Hebrew  verity  of  one  of    This,  however,  he  feeras early  to  have  abandoned;  and 


to  have  devoted  his  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
by  which  he  fupponed  himfelf  during  the  rell  of  a 
life  which  might  be  faid  to  have  pafled  in  a  ftate  of 
warfare,  as  he  was  feldom  without  an  enemy  to  attack 
or  to  defend  himfelf  from.  He  was  for  fome  time 
ftudcnt  at  Leyden,  where  he  acquired  the  title  of 
J.  U.  D.  Not  long  after  his  retirrn  to  England,  he 
figured  away  as  a  poet  in  Epiftles  Philofophrcal  and 
Moral,  1759,  addrcffed  to  Lorenzo;  an  avowed  de- 
fence of  infidelity,  written  .vhilft  under  confinement  for 


i 


ton, 
Kent. 
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Royfl^au  ;  tlie  Elements  of  the  Hlftory  of  England  Caiithim 
by  Milol  (to  injure,  if  pofiible,  a  tranflation  of  the 
fame  woik  by  Mrs  Brooke)  ;  and  produced  feveral 
dramatic  performances,  together  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  publications  both  original  and  tranflated.  To  him 
alfo  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  colleftion  (imper- 
feft  as  it  is)  of  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Lloyd, 
M.  A.  1774,  2  vols  8vo.     Dr  Kcnrick  died  June  9. 

'777- 

KENSINGTON,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  on  the 

weftern  road  from  London,  near  z  miles  from  Hide- 
Park-Corner.  It  is  extremely  populous  ;  and  befides 
the  palace,  now  neglefted,  contains  many  genteel 
houfes,  and  feveral  boarding-fchools.  The  palace, 
which  was  the  feat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Finch  af- 
terwards Earl  of  Nottingham,  was  purchafed  by  King 
William  ;  who  greatly  improved  it,  and  caufed  a  roy- 
al road  to  be  made  to  it,  through  St  James's  and  Hide 
Parks,  with  lamp-pofts  ereiSled  at  equal  diftances  on 
each  fide.  Queen  Mary  enlarged  the  gardens.  Her 
filler  Queen  Ann  improved  what  Mary  had  begun  ; 
and  was  fo  plcafed  with  the  place,  that  fhe  frequently 
fupped  during  the  fummer  in  the  grcen-houfe,  which 
is  a  very  beautiful  one  :  but  Queen  Caroline  completed 
the  defign  by  extending  the  gardens  from  the  great 
road  in  Kenlington  to  Afton  ;  by  bringing  what  is 
called  the  Serpentine- River  into  them  ;  and  by  taking 
in  fome  acres  out  of  Hide-Park,  on  which  (he  caufed  a 
mount  to  be  ere£led,  with  a  chair  on  it  that  could  be 
eafily  turned  round  for  (helter  from  the  wind,  fmce 
decayed.  This  mount  is  planted  about  with  ever- 
greens, and  commands  a  fine  view  over  the  noble  gar- 
dens, and  the  country  fouth  and  weft.  They  were  ori- 
ginally defigned  by  Kent,  and  have  lately  been  very 
niuch  impioved  by  Brown  ;  and  though  they  contain 
no  ftriking  beauties,  which  their  flat  fituation  will  not 
admit,  yet  they  have  many  pleafing  parts,  and  afford 
much  delight  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  particu- 
larly to  thofe  whofe  profcdions  will  not  allow  of  fre- 
quent excurfions  to  more  dillant  places.  Thcfe  gar- 
dens, which  are  three  miles  and  a  half  in  compafs,  are 
kept  in  great  order.  The  palace  indeed  has  none  of 
that  grandeur  which  ought  to  appear  in  the  refidcnce 
of  a  Britiih  monarch  ;  but  the  royal  apartments  are 
noble,  and  fome  of  the  pidlures  good.  It  was  at  this 
place  King  William,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
Queen  Ann,  and  King  George  II.  died.  The  old 
church  was  pulled  down  in  1696,  and  a  much  better 
one  built  in  its  room.  Part  of  this  village,  from  the 
palace-gate  to  the  Bell,  is  in  the  parilh  of  St  Marga- 
let's,  Weftminfter. 

KENT,  one  of  the  counties  of  England,  fituated 
at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  ifland,  and  from  thence 
enjoying  many  advantages.  The  capacious  asftuaty  of 
the  Thames  wafties  its  northern  parts,  as  the  fea  does 
the  fouth-eaft  ;  whence  fome  with  no  great  impropri- 
ety have  ftyled  it  a  pmlnfula.  In  point  of  extent, 
this  is  the  fifth  (hire  in  South  Britain,  little  lefs  in  its 
dimcnfions  than  the  province  of  Holland  ;  larger  ia 
fize  than  the  duchy  of  Juliers  in  Germany  ;  and  almoft 
exaftly  equal  to  that  of  Modena  in  Italy.  Kent  is, 
with  great  appearance  of  truth,  fuppofed  to  be  fo 
ftyled  from  the  ancient  Britifti  word  lant,  fignifying  a 
sorner,  or,  whtn  applied  to  a  country,  an  head  land, 
l\  ia  certain,  that  the  Romans  beftowed  the  name  of 
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on  the  province,  and  on  its  moft  confplcuous  R 
promontory  the  north  Foreland  ;  and  from  the  diftriQ  '^ 
they  inhabited,  the  people  were  called  Cant'u ;  which 
has  prevailed  even  to  our  times,  when  Kent,  and  the 
the  men  of  Kent,  are  the  common  appellatives.  It  is 
however  probable,  that  thefe  Cantii  were  not  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  but  a  latter  colony  from  the  oppo- 
fite  continent,  eftabhfhed  here,  like  the  Btlgas,  not 
long  before  the  Roman  invafion.  At  the  time  of  Cc- 
far's  coming,  this  fpacious  and  fertile  region  was  di- 
vided into  four  principalities,  or,  as  they  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  manners  of  thofe  days,  commonly  called, 
kingdoms.  It  was  his  obfervation  of  thefe  people,  that  Cmp. 
they  were  particularly  dilUnguifhed  by  their  civility^"'"' 
and  politenefs  ;  a  charafter  which  their  defcendants  ^''" 
have  preferved.  When  that  wife  people  became  ma- 
tters of  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  iflani!,  this  province 
received  the  moft  confpicuous  marks  of  their  attention, 
as  appears  from  the  llations  which  they  fo  prudently 
eftablilhed,  while  their  government  flourifhed  in  its 
full  vigour.  The  care  they  took  of  the  ports  on  the 
feaccatt  as  foon  as  it  came  to  be  in  danger,  and  the 
feveral  fortrefles  which  they  erefted  for  the  defence  of 
their  fubjetls  againft  the  fudden  attempts  of  barba* 
rous  invaders,  are  evidences  of  the  fame  kind.  Thcfe 
forts,  fo  prudently  difpofed,  and  fo  well  fecured,  were 
under  the  direftion  of  a  particular  great  officer,  called 
Llttoris  Saxonici  Comes,  i.  e.  the  count  of  the  Saxoir 
fhore  ;  which  office  feems  to  have  been  preferved  by 
the  Britiih  monarchs  who  governed  here,  after  the  Ro- 
mans quitted  the  ifle.  The  Saxon  king«  of  Kent  dif- 
charged  this  truft  in  their  legal  capacity,  from  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Uuder  the  northern  princes,  this  poft  was  ag.iia 
revived,  though  with  a  change  of  title,  in  the  Lord 
Warden  of  the  cinque  Ports.  Indeed,  under  all  govern? 
ments,  the  people  of  Kent  have  been  efpecially  confi. 
dered  ;  as  appears  from  their  claim  to  the  poft  of  ho- 
nour in  our  land-armies,  and  the  privileges  granted  to 
their  havens,  in  confideration  of  their  undertaking  th« 
defence  of  our  channel. 

As  to  the  climate  of  this  county,  it  varies  accord' 
Ing  to  the  fituation  of  places.  In  the  low  flat  lands, 
and  efpecially  in  the  marlhes,  the  air  is  heavy,  moift, 
and  unhealthy  ;  and  yet  not  to  fuch  a  degree  as  it  has 
been  fometimes  reprefented  ;  for,  with  a  little  care  and 
caution,  ftrangers,  as  well  as  natives,  quickly  reconcile 
their  conftitutions  to  the  temperature  even  of  thefe 
parts,  and  live  in  them  without  much  inconveniency 
or  apparent  danger.  But,  in  reference  to  the  reft  ot 
the  country,  the  air  is  as  thin,  pure,  and  wholefome,  as 
in  any  part  of  Britain.  There  is  no  region  more  hap- 
pily or  more  beautifully  diverfified  in  regard  to  foil,  fo 
that  every  kind  thereof  is,  fomewhere  or  other,  to  be 
met  with  in  its  bounds ;  and  in  no  fhire  are  any  of 
thefe  foils  more  fertile  than  they  are  in  this.  The 
Weald  yields  variety  of  fine  timber,  particularly  of 
chefnut  ;  the  middle  part  has  very  rich  arable  land» 
annually  bearing  every  fpecies  of  grain  in  immenfe 
plenty,  and  thefe  excellent  in  their  feveral  forts.  There 
are  alfo  many  beautiful  orchards,  which  produce  a  va- 
riety of  fine  fruits,  and  more  efpecially  apples  and  cher- 
ries, which  were  introduced  here  from  Flanders  by 
one  Richard  Harris,  who  was  the  king's  fruiterer,  i^. 
the   feign  of  Henry  VUL     The  flat  country  is  re« 
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nt.  nowned  for  ita  meadows;  and  Rumneymarfh  has 
■""^  hardly  ics  equal.  We  may  from  this  concife  dcfcrip- 
tion  very  eafily  coUecl,  that  the  natural  prodiifts  of 
Kent  are  numerous,  and  of  great  value.  In  the 
bowtis  of  the  earth  they  find,  in  feveral  places,  a  rough 
hard  fcrviceable  ilone  for  paving,  which  turns  to  fome 
advantage  ;  but  not  fo  much  as  their  exquilite  fullers- 
eaith,  rich  marl,  and  fine  chalk,  which  are  there  in 
abundance.  If  wc  except  iron-ore,  indeed,  they  have 
no  mines  ;  but  there  are  prodigious  heaps  of  copperas- 
ftones  thrown  on  the  coall.  The  ifle  of  Shsrpey,  and 
all  the  adjacent  fhore  as  far  as  Reculver,  is  juftly  fa- 
mous for  its  wheat.  Thanet  is  in  no  Icfs  credit  for  its 
Barley,  or  rather  was  fo  ;  for  now  it  produces,  through 
the  painful  induftry  and  ikilful  hufbandry  of  its  inha- 
bitants, copious  crops  of  good  wheat  as  well  as  bar- 
ley. Horfes,  black  cattle,  and  IVieep,  they  have  in  great 
numbers,  and  remarkable  in  point  of  fize  ;  and  hop- 
grounds  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  which  turn  to  very 
confiderable  account.  To  which  we  may  add,  weld, 
or  as  fome  call  it  flyers- ivee J,  which  is  a  %-ery  profit- 
able comipodity,  and  of  which  there  grows  much  in  the 
neighbouibood  of  Canterbury  ;  alfo  madder,  which  is, 
or  has  been,  cccafionally  cultivated.  The  rivers  and 
fea-coafts  abound  with  filTi  of  different  kinds.  The  ex- 
cellency of  its  oyfters  on  the  eatlern  (hore  is  ctlebra.- 
ted  by  the  Roman  poets.  Thofe  of  Fevcrlham  and 
Milton  are  not  only  in  great  efteem  at  the  Lon- 
don market,  but  are  likewife  fent  in  great  quantities 
to  Holland. 

The  many  rich  commodities  produced  in  this  coun- 
ty, is  the  reafon  why  moll  of  our  wiiters  have  repre- 
fented  it  as  in  a  manner  void  of  manufatturts ;  which, 
however,  as  appears  upon  a  llritl  and  impartial  exa- 
mination, is  very  far  from  being  the  cafe.  Of  iron-works 
there  were  anciently  many  ;  and  there  are  flill  fome, 
where  kettles,  bombs,  bullets,  cannon,  and  fuch  like, 
are  made.  At  Deptford  Sir  Nicholas  Crifpe  had 
in  his  life- time  a  very  famous  copperas  work  ;  as, 
indeed,  there  that  ingenious  gentleman,  one  of  the 
greateft  improvers  and  one  of  the  mod  public-fpirited 
perfons  this  nation  ever  bred,  introduced  feveral  other 
inventions.  Copperas  was  alfo  formerly  made,  toge- 
t/^i.  tlier  with  brimftone,  in  the  iile  of  Shcpey  *.  But  the 
■*•     original  and  for  many  ages  the  principal  manufaflure 

, of  this  county  was  broad  cloath  of  different  colours, 

eftabliflied  chiefly  at  Cranbrook  by  King  Edward  III. 
who  brought  over  Flemings  to  improve  and  perfedl 
(the  trade  being  introduced  long  before}  his  fubjefts 
in  that  important  art.  At  this  and  other  places  it 
flourifhed  fo  much,  that  even  at  the  clofe  of  Qu^een 
Elifabeth's  reign,  and  according  to  fome  accounts 
much  later,  the  belt  for  home  confumption,  and  the 
largeft  quantities  for  exportation,  were  wrought  here  ; 
many  fulling  mills  being  erei^ed  upon  almoft  every  ri- 
ver, and  the  greateft  plenty  of  excellent  fullers-earth 
affording  them  fingular  afPiftafice  ;  infomuch  that  it 
is  ftiU  a  tradition,  that  the  yeomanry  of  this  county, 
for  which  it  has  been  ever  famous,  were  moftly  the 
defcendants  of  rich  clothiers,  who  laid  out  the  money 
acquired  by  their  indullry  in  the  purchafe  of  lands, 
which  they  tranfmitted,  with  their  free  and  independ- 
ant  fpirit,  to  their  pofterity.  The  duke  of  Alva's  per- 
lecution  of  the  Proteftants  in  the  Low  Countries  drove 
a  multitude  of  Walloons  over  hitter,  who  brought  with 
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them  that   ingenuity   and  application  for  wlixli  they     Kent 
had  been  always  dillinguilhed.     Thefe  diligent  and  ac-  ..     'I  . 
tive  people  fettled  a  manufaaory  of  flannel  or  baize  at  lliZ^^^Jj 
Sandwich.      By  them   the   filk  looms    were   fet   up  at  " 

Canterbury,  where  they  ftill  fabfill  ;  and  they  alfo  in- 
troduced the  making  of  thread  at  Maidllone,  where  it 
yet  remains,  and  merits  more  notice  and  encourage- 
ment than  hitherto  it  has  met  with. 

Upon  the  river  Dart,  at  the  confluence  of  which 
with  the  Thames  ftands  the  town  of  Dartfoid,  was 
fet  up,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elifabeth,  the  firll  mill 
for  making  white  paper  by  Mr  John  Spilman,  a  Ger- 
man, upon  whom,  long  after,  Kincr  J^nies  conferred 
the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  but  King  Charles  more 
fcnfibly  bellowed  upon  this  Sir  John  Spilman  a  patent 
and  a  penfion  of  zool.  a- year,  as  a  reward  of  his  in- 
vention, and  for  the  fupport  of  the  manufaAure.  A- 
bout  the  year  159c,  Godfrey  Box,  a  German,  ereft- 
ed  upon  the  fame  river  the  firR  flitting-mill  wliich  was 
ever  ufed  for  making  iron- wire  ;  and  alfo  the  firll  bat- 
tery mill  far  making  copper-plates.  Other  new  in- 
ventions, requiring  the  allillance  of  water,  have  bee» 
fet  up  on  other  ftreams  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  ma- 
chines of  this  fort  Hill  fublill  in  different  parts  of  this 
county.  But  thefe  things  are  now  fo  common,  that 
it  would  be  both  tedious  and  ufelef?  to  infift  upon 
them.  Amingll  thefe,  we  may  reckon  the  miking 
gunpowder  in  feveral  places.  That  manufafture, 
however,  which  is  now  the  glory  of  this  county,  and 
indeed  of  Britain,  is  Ihip-building  ;  more  efpecially 
at  the  royal  yards  ;  as  at  Woolwich,  wlilch  was  fet- 
tled by  Henry  VIII.  and  fome  confiderable  fliips 
built  there.  At  prefent,  there  is  not  only  a  molt 
complete  eftablifhment  for  the  building  and  equipping 
men  of  war,  a  rope  walk,  foundery,  and  magazines ; 
but  alfo  many  private  docks,  in  which  prodigious, 
bufinefs  is  carried  en,  and  multitudes  of  people  are 
employed. 

KENTISH  TOWN,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  three 
miles  north  of  London,  near  Hampftead,  much  im- 
proved of  late  by  feveral  handfome  houfes  belonging 
to  the  citizens  of  London,  &c.  A  new  chsperhas 
lately  been  erefled  here. 

KENTUCKY,  a  province  of  North  America,  be- 
longing at  prefent  to  the  (late  of  Virginia,  but  pro- 
pofed  foon  to  be  admitted  into  the  union  as  an  inde- 
pendent ftate.  It  is  fituated  between  36^  ^50'  and  39O 
30'  North  Latitude,  and  8^  and  15"  V/eft  Longitude  ; 
being  250  miles  in  length,  and  200  in  bieadth.  It  is 
bounded  north- weft  by  the  river  Ohio  ;  weil,  by 
Cumberland  river  ;  fouth,  by  N.irth  Carolina ;  eaft, 
by  Sandy- river,  and  a  line  drawn  due  fouth  from  its 
fource  till  it  ftrikes  the  northern  boundary  of  North 
Carolina.  Kentucky  was  originiilly  divided  into  twa 
counties,  Lincoln  and  Jefferfou.  It  has  fince  been 
fubdivided  into  feven,  vii;.  Jefferfou,  Fayette,  Bour- 
bon, Mercer,  Nelfon,  Maddifon,  Linc./lii  ;  and  Lex- 
ington is  the  chief  town. 

The  river  Ohio  waflies  the  north-weftern  fide  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  its  whole  extent.  Its  principal  brnnches, 
which  water  this  fertile  trad  of  country,  art  Sandy^ 
Licking,  Kentucky,  Salt,  Green,  and  Cumbcrbnvf 
rivers.  Thefe  again  branch  into  various  direifti  ms 
into  rivulets  of  different  magnitudes,  fertilizing  ;he 
country  in  all  its  parts — There  are  five  noteJ  fait 
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Ker.tucUy.  fprings  or  licks  in  this  country,  viz.  tlie  higher  and  lower 
_^'  v  ilue  Springs  on  Licking  river,  from  feme  of  which, 
it  isfaid,  iH'ue  dreams  of  brinilh  water  ;  the  Bier  Bone 
lick,  Drennon'8  licks,  and  Bullet's  lick  at  Sakft^arg. 
The  laft  of  thefe  licks,  though  in  low  order,  has  fup- 
plled  this  country  and  Cumberland  with  fait  at  20 
(hillings  the  bulhel,  Virginia  currency  ;  and  fome  is 
expoited  to  the  Illinois  country.  The  method  of  pro- 
curing water  from  thefe  licks  is  by  finking  wells  from 
5^0  to  40  feet  deep.  The  water  dra^vn  from  thefe  wells 
is  more  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fait  than  the  water 
from  the  fea. 

This  whole  country,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  difco- 
vered,  lies  upon  a  bed  of  lime-llone,  which  in  general 
•  is  about  fix  feet  below  the  furface,  except  in  the  valleys 

where  the  foil  is  much  thinner.  A  :rad  of  about  20 
m.iles  wide  along  the  banks  of  the  Oliio  is  hilly  bro- 
ken land,  interfpcrfed  with  many  fertile  fpots.  The 
reft  of  the  country  is  agreeably  uneven,  gently  afcend- 
ing  and  defcending  at  no  great  dillances.  This  coun- 
try in  general  is  well  timbered  ;  and  fuch  is  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  flowering  fhrubs  and  plants  which 
grow  fpontaneouily  in  it,  that  in  the  proper  feafon  the 
wilderntfs  appears  in  bloifom.  The  accounts  of  the 
fertilitv  of  the  foil  in  this  country  have  in  fome  in- 
flances' exceeded  belief,  and  probably  have  been  exag- 
gerated. That  fome  parts  of  Kentucky,  particularly 
the  high  grounds,  are  remarkably  good,  all  accounts 
agree.  The  lands  of  the  firll  rate  are  too  rich  for 
wheat,  and  will  produce  50  and  60,  and  in  lome  in- 
ftanccs  it  is  affirmed  ico  bufhels.  of  good  corn  an  acre. 
In  common  the  land  will  produce  30  bulhels  of  wheat 
or  rye  an  acre.  Barley,  oats,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  conmoii  in  this  climate,  yield 
abundantly.  The  old  Virginia  planters  fay,  that  if 
the  climate  dof  s  not  prove  too  moift,  few  foils  kno*n 
will  yield  more  and  better  tobacco. — The  climate  is 
healthy  and  delightful,  fome  few  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  ponds  and  low  grounds  excepted.  The 
inhabitants  do  not  experience  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  Snow  feldom  falls  deep  or  lies  long.  The 
winter,  which  begins  about  Chriflmas,  is  never  longer 
than  three  months,  and  is  commonly  but  two,  and 
is  fo  mild  as  thst  cattle  can  fubfill  without  fodder. 

It  is  iinpolfible  to  afcertain  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  prefent  number  of  inhabitants,  owing  to 
the  numerous  accellions  which  are  made  almoft  every 
month.  In  783,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  only,  there 
were  on  the  mihtia  rolls  3570  men,  chiefly  emigrants 
from  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia.  In  1784  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  were  reckoned  at  upwards  of  30,00c. 
From  the  accounts  of  their  aftoir.lhing  increafe  fince, 
we  may  now  fafcly  eftimate  them  at  i, 000,000.  It  is 
afleiied  that  at  leaft  20,000  migrated  here  in  the  year 
J7S7.  Thefe  people,  collefted  from  different  Hates,  of 
different  manners,  cultoDis,  religions,,  and  political 
fentiments,  have  not  been  long  enougli  together  to 
form  a  uniform  and  dillingniihlng  charafter.  Among 
the  iettlers  there  are  many  gentlemen  of  abilities,  and 
many  genteel  families  from  feveral  of  the  Hates,  who 
give  dignity  and  refpedlability  to  the  fettlement.  They 
arc  in  general  more  orderly  perhaps  than  any  people 
who  have  fettled  a  new  country. 

As  to  religion,  ihj  Baptills  are  the  mod  numerous 
fed  in  Kentucky.     In  1789  they   had  i6  churches 


cllabliflied,befides  feveral  congregations  where  churchei  KentiitV 
were  not  conllituted.      Thefe  were  fupplied  with  up-     "  v  "■ 
wards  of  30  minifters  or  teachers.      Thcrs  are  feveral 
large  congregations  of  Prefljyterians,  and  fome  few  of 
other  denominations. 

The  legiflaiure  of  Virginia  have  made  provifion  for 
a  college  in  Kentucky,  and  have  endowed  it  with  very 
conliderable  landed  funds.  Schools  are  eftabliflied  in 
the  feveral  towns,  and  in  general  regularly  and  hand- 
fomely  fupported.  They  have  a  printing  office,  and 
publifh  a  weekly  gazette.  They  have  erefted  a  pa- 
per-mill, an  oil  mill,  fuUing  mills,  faw  mills,  and  a 
great  number  of  valuable  grill  mills.  Their  fait  worka 
are  more  than  fufficicnt  to  fupply  all  the  inhabitants  at 
a  low  price.  They  make  confiderable  quantities  of 
fugar  from  the  fugar  trees.  Labourers,  particularly 
tradefmen,  are  exceedingly  wanted  here. 

The  firll  white  man  who  difcovered  this  province 
was  one  James  M''Bride,  in  the  year  1 754.  From 
this  period  it  remained  unexplored  till  about  the  year 
1767,  when  one  John  Finley  and  fome  others,  trading 
with  the  Indians,  foitunately  travelled  over  the  fertile 
region  now  called  Kentucky,  then  but  known  to  the 
Indiana  by  the  name  of  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Grounds, 
and  foraeti-nes  the  Middle  Ground.  This  country 
greatly  engaged  Mr  Finley's  attention,  and  he  com- 
municated his  difcovery  to  Colonel  Daniel  Boon,  and 
a  few  more,  who  conceiving  it  to  be  an  intereiling  ob- 
jedt,  agreed  in  the  year  1769  to  undertake  a  journey 
in  order  to  explore  it.  After  a  long  fatiguing  march  o- 
ver  a  mountainous  wlldernefs,  in  a  wettward  direclion, 
they  at  length  arrived  upon  its  borders  ;  and  from  th« 
top  of  an  eminence,  with  joy  and  wonder  defcried  the 
beautiful  landfcape  of  Kentucky.'  Here  they  encamp- 
ed, and  fome  went  to  hunt  provilions,  which  were 
readily  procured,  there  being  plenty  of  game,  while 
Colonel  Boon  and  John  Finley  made  a  tour  through 
the  country,  which  they  found  far  exceeding  their  ex- 
peftatlons ;  and  returning  to  camp,  informed  their 
companions  of  their  difcoveries.  But  in  fpite  of  this 
promiling  beginning,  this  company  meeting  with  no- 
thing but  hardfhips  and  adverfity,  grew  exceedingly 
difheartened,  and  was  plundered,  difperfed,  and  killed 
by  the  Indians,  except  Colonel  Boon,  who  continued 
an  inhabitant  of  the  wlldernefs  until  the  year  1771, 
when  he  returned  home. 

Colonel  Henderfon  of  North  Carolina  being  in- 
formed of  this  country  by  Colonel  Boon,  he  and  fome 
other  gentlemen  held  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians at  Wataga  in  March  1775,  and  then  purchafed 
from  them  the  lands  lying  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Ken- 
tucky river  for  goods  at  valuable  rates,  to  the  amount 
of  60CO  1.  fpecie. 

Soon  after  this  purchafe,  the  ftate  of  Virginia  took 
the  alarm,  agreed  to  pay  the  money  Colonel  Donald- 
fon  had  contracted  for,  and  then  difputed  Colonel 
Henderfon's  right  of  purchafe,  as  a  private  gentleman 
of  another  Hate  In  behalf  of  himfelf.  However,  for 
his  eminent  fervices  to  this  country,  and  for  having 
been  inftrumental  in  making  fo  valuable  an  acquifition 
to  Virginia,  that  itate  was  pleafed  to  reward  him  with 
a  traft  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  Green  river,  to  the 
amount  of  200,000  acres  ;  and  the  (late  of  North  Ca- 
rohna  gave  him  the  like  quantity  in  I'owel's  Valley. 
This  region  was  formerly,  claimed  by  various  tribes  of 
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.  Indians  ;  whofe  title,  if  they  had  any,  originated  in 
""  fucli  a  manner  as  ti)  render  it  doubtful  wli'i-u  uu^(ht  to 
poflefs  it.  Hence  tliis  fertile  fpo:  beciine  an  object 
of  c mention,  a  theatre  of  war,  from  which  it  was 
properly  den  .minated  the  Bloody  Ground-;.  Tlitir 
contentions  not  being  likely  to  decide  the  rigiit  to  any 
particular  tribe,  as  foon  as  Mr  HenJtrfon  and  his 
friends  propufcd  to  purchafe,  the  Indians  agreed  to 
fril  ;  and  notwithdanding  the  valuable  confideration 
thiy  received,  have  continued  ever  fiiicc  troubltfumc 
nei)'iibonrs  to  the  new  ftttkrs. 

The  progrefs  in  improvements  and  cultivation  which 
Las  been  made  in  this  country,  alniolt  excteds  belief. 
Eleven  years  ago  Kentucky  lay  in  forcft,  almoll  uniii 
habited  but  by  wild  beads.  Now,  notwithftanding 
the  united  oppofition  cif  all  the  wellern  Indians,  (lie 
txhibits  an  extcnfive  fettlcment,  divided  into  feven 
large  and  populous  counties,  in  which  are  a  number 
of  flourilhing  little  towns,  containing  more  inhabi- 
tants than  are  in  Georgia,  Delaware,  or  Rhode- IHand 
ftates ;  and  nearly  or  quite  as  many  as  in  New  Hamp- 
fliire. 

KEPLER  (John),  one  of  the  greawft  aftronomers 
of  his  age,  was  born  at  VViel,  in  the  country  of  Wirt- 
emherg,  in  1571.  In  the  year  1)95,  he  wrote  an 
excellent  book,  which  was  printed  at  Tubingen  the 
year  following,  under  tiie  title  ot  Prodromus  d'ljferta- 
tiot:um  tie  proporlirme  orHiiin  atlejlium.,  deque  caiijis  cot- 
lorum  niiweri,  nwgihtiijinis,  moluumque  pertodkorum  gc- 
nuhiis  el  froprUs,  H/:.  Tyrho  Brahfc  having  lett:cd 
in  Bohemia,  and  obtsintd  from  the  emperor  all  forts 
of  conveniencies  for  the  perdtling  of  aftronomy.  was 
fo  paffionately  defirous  of  having  Kepler  with  him, 
and  wrote  (o  many  letters  tn  him  on  that  fubjecl,  that 
he  prevailed  upon  him  to  leave  the  univerfity  of  Gratz, 
and  remove  into  Bohemia  with  Ivis  family  and  library 
i»  the  year  1600.  Kepler  in  his  j.urnty  was  fcized 
fo  violently  with  the  quartan  ague,  that  he  could  not 
do  Tycho  Brahe  all  the  fervices  of  which  he  was  be- 
fore capable.  He  was  even  a  little  diifa'islied  with 
ihe  refervednefs  which  Tycho  Br?.he  {howed  towards 
him  ;  for  the  latter  did  not  communicate  to  him  all 
he  knew;  nnd  as  he  died  in  i€o* ,  he  did  not  give 
time  to  Krpler  to  be  very  ufeful  to  him,  or  to  receive 
any  confiderable  advantage  under  him.  From  thit 
time  Kepler  enjoyed  the  title  of  Muthematlcian  to  the 
emperor  all  his  lifi- ;  and  gained  mote  and  more  repu- 
tation by  his  works.  The  emperor  Rodolphiis  or- 
dered him  to  iinilh  the  tables  of  Tyi  ho  Brahe,  which 
were  to  be  called  the  Rodolphine  Tables.  Kepler  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  it  viguroufly  :  but  unhappy  are  thofe 
learned  men  who  depend  upon  the  good- humour  of 
the  intendaiits  of  the  finances.  The  treafurers  were  fo 
ill-affedted  toward  our  au-hor,  that  he  ct  uid  not  publifh 
thefc  tables  till  1627.  He  died  at  Ratiftr.n.  where  he 
was  fohciting  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  his  per.fion 
in  1630. 

The  principal  works  of  this  great  aftronomer  are,  i. 
Pfodrcinus  dijftrtationum  above  mt;ntior.ed,  to  whicti  he 
has  alfo  given  the  title  of  Mvjlerium  Cnfmcgraphicum ; 
which  he  eltecmed  more  than  any  other  01  h  s  .vorks, 
and  was  for  fome  time  fo  charmed  with  n,  that  he  laid 
he  would  not  give  up  the  honour  of  having  invented 
what  was  contained  in  that  book  for  the  electorate  of 
Saxony.     2.  Harmonia  mundi,  with  a  def.nce  of  that 


trcatife.  3.  De  comciis,  liliri  tres.  4.  Epltcrni  .j/yrs- Ktrato)  hjr- 
nomia  Copernuane.  5.  Ajirommia  nova.  6.  Ckllias  '""'• 
Ic^/irithmorum,  isfc.  7.  hfova  Jlereomttria  doliorum  vi-  '"""^ 
tiariorum,  (sfc.  8.  Dinpiriee.  9.  JJe  -vero  naUi.'i  anno 
Chri/ii.  10.  Ad  Viu-Hioiicm  Pandipiytiiaia,  quibus  A- 
Jlrommia pars  optica  Iradilur,  (sfc.  I  1 .  ^onwiam  Lima- 
ripve  AJlrnnomia  ;  i'l  which  he  began  to  draw  up  that 
fydein  of  comparative  allronomy  which  was  .nfterwarda 
purfued  by  Kircher,  Huygens,  and  Gregory.  Hia 
death  happened  while  the  woik  was  printing;  upon 
which  James  Barlfchius  his  fonin-law  undertook  the 
care  of  the  imprefliin,  but  was  alfo  interrupted  by 
death  :  and  Lewis  KcpUr  his  fon,  who  was  then  a 
phylician  at  Koai^fberg  iu  PrufTia.  was  fo  mtich  ilart- 
led  at  thefe  difallers,  that  it  was  with  the  utmoll  diffi- 
culty he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  attempt  to  finilh 
it,  left  it  fhould  prove  fatal  to  him  :  he  completed 
the  tafk,  however,  without  receiving  any  perfonal  in- 
jury. 

KERATOPHYTUM,  In  natural  hidorv,  a  fpecles 
of  Goi<GONiA. — The  ktratiphyta  arc  cal'ed  the  fiuti- 
ces  coraih'uks,  or  fea  ihi  ubs  ;   and   generally  known    a- 
mor.g  naturalifts  by  the   different   appellations   of  lilo- 
phyta,  Lthoxyla,  and   kcratophytn ;   epithets   tending   to 
convey  an  idea  of  their  compofition,  which  at  tirll  view 
fcems  10  confitl  partly  of  a  woody  or  horny,  partly  of 
a  ftony  or  caicar(Ous  fubHance,   varioufly  dd'poftd  with 
rcfptft  to  each  ntlirr.      Their  peneral  form  appjoaches 
to    that  of  fhrubs,   h-iving   a   root-like  bafe,   by  which 
they  adhere  to  fome  foiid  fupport  in  the  ocean  ;   and  a 
Item  or  trunk,  and  branches  differently  difpofed  ;  fome 
riling  up  in   one   or   more  different   twigs,   fubdivided 
into  fmalier   and   fep-nate   ramifications  ;   while  others 
have  their  fmallcr  branches  connefted   in   fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  to  form  a  curious  netdike  ilruflurc  :  from  this  ■ 
diverfity  of  fipurethey  borrow    the   rizmmii  fca  fans, 
ftafeathcn,   Stc.      The  feeming  fibres  of  the  bafe   are, 
iu  reality,  fmall  tubes,  of  which   the  whole  fhrub  con- 
fills  :  thefe  tubes  run  up  longitudinally  into  the  trunk, 
and  ari  alfo  circularly  difpofed  about   the  centre  of  the 
trunk  :   the    woody  part,  as   naturalifts   have   called  it, 
thus  formed,  affords  when    burnt   a   ilrong   fmcll   like 
burning  horn;  whence  fome  have  called  it  the  horny  part . 
Upon  this  part  is  fupeririduced  a   kind  of  Uony  or  cal- 
careous coat,   which   covers   both   trunk  and   branches; 
to  their  extremities.      In  this  coat   may  be  difcovered 
regular   orders   or  pores  of  cells  ;  and   viewed   by  the 
microfcope,  it  always  appears  to  be  an  organical  body 
confilling   of   a   legular    congeries,    like   the   cells   in 
which  ar.imals  have  been   formed  or  exiftcd.      Some  of 
this  kind  of  bodies   have  loll  their  calcareous  covering 
by  the  violence  of  the  waves  and  other  accidents.      In 
fome  fpeclmcns  of  an  advanced  growth,    the  calcareous 
tubes  jufl  mentioned  fend  out   little  cells  of  animals   of 
the  polype   kind,    with  proper  openings   to  them  all  : 
thtle   cells   are  difiufed  along  the  branches  in   fome  re- 
gular order,   much  in  the   fame   manner  as   they  are  in 
the  corallines.      From  the  cells   the  animals   have   been  . 
difcovered   extending   themfelves,    as   well    to   procure 
food,  as  materials  for   the    increafe   of   this    furpriling 
firuSure;   and   therefore  there  is   no  reafon    to  doubt 
that  they  are  animul  productions. 

A  fmall  fprig  of  the  keratophyton  ftabelliforme, 
or  waned  fea-fan,  is  reprefented  in  Plate  CCL. 
The  outlide   is  covered  with  a  crul  full  of  little  luropg  - 
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KercKring  lumps  like  vparts ;  which,  when  difTolved  in  vinegar, 
difcover  the  contrafted  bodies  of  polypes,  like  claws, 
C  and  Ci  are  two  views  of  one  of  the  warts  mag- 
nified ;  C2,  is  the  appearance  of  the  polype  when 
the  cretaceous  matter  is  difTolved  ;  C3,  reprefents  the 
particles  that  compofe  the  incruftation,  magnified. — 
D,  reprefents  a  feawillow,  or  keratophyton  dicho- 
tomum.  On  both  edges  of  the  flat  branches  are 
regular  rows  of  little  rifing  cells  in  the  calcareous 
part,  with  fmall  holes  for  an  entrance  to  each.  See 
■Corallines. 

KERCKRING  (Theodore),  a  famous  phyfician 
of  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Amllerdam,  and  ac- 
quired a  great  reputation  by  his  difcoveries  and  his 
works.  He  found  out  the  fecret  of  foftening  amber 
without  depriving  it  of  its  tranfparency  ;  and  made  ufe 
of  it  in  covering  the  bodies  of  curious  infefts  in  order 
to  preferve  them.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  died  in  1693  at  Hamburg, 
where  he  had  fpent  the  greatefl  part  of  his  life,  with 
the  title  of  njidtnt  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany. 
His  principal  works  are,  i.  Spicilegium  analomicum. 
2,  ylnthropogeniie  ichmgraphla.  There  is  alfo  attri- 
buted to  him  an  anatomical  work,  printed  in  1671  in 
folio. 

KERI  Cetib,  are  various  readings  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible:  hcr'i,  fignifies  that  which  is  read;  and  cd'ib,  that 
which  is  willten.  For  where  any  fuch  various  readings 
occur,  the  wrong  reading  is  written  in  the  text,  and 
that  is  called  the  ccub  ;  and  the  true  reading  is  written 
in  the  margin,  with  p  under  it,  and  called  the  ten.  It 
is  generally  faid  by  the  Jewifh  writers,  that  thefe  cor- 
reftions  were  introduced  by  Ezra  ;  but  it  is  moil  pro- 
bable, that  they  had  their  original  from  the  miftakes 
of  the  tranfcribers  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  the  ob- 
fervations  and  correftions  of  the  Maforicea.  Thofe 
Keri  cetibs,  which  are  in  the  facred  books  written  by 
Ezra  himfelf,  or  which  were  taken  into  the  canon  after 
Jiis  time,  could  not  have  been  noticed  by  Ezra  him- 
felf; and  this  affords  a  prefumption,  that  the  others 
are  of  late  date.  Thefe  words  amount  to  about  icoo  ; 
and  Dr  Kennicott,  in  his  Dijlrtat'w  Genera/is,  remarks, 
that  ail  of  them,  excepting  14,  have  been  found  in  the 
text  of  manufcripts. 

KERMAN,  the  capital  city  of  a  province  of  that 
name  in  Perfia,  feated  in  E.  Long.  56.  30.  N.  Lat. 
30.  o.  The  province  lies  in  the  fouth  part  of  Perfia, 
on  the  Perfian  gulph.  The  Iheep  of  this  country,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  fpring,  filed  their  wool, 
and  become  as  naked  as  fuckling  pigs.  The  principal 
revenue  of  the  province  confifts  in  thefe  fleeces. 

KERMES,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  an  infeft  pro- 
duced in  the  txcrefcences  of  a  fpecies  of  the  oak.  See 
Coccus. 

Kermes  Al'meral,  fo  called  from  its  colour,  which 
reftmbles  that  of  vegetable  keimes,  is  one  of  the  mod 
important  antimonlal  preparations,  both  with  regard 
to  its  chemical  phenomena  and  to  its  medicinal  ules. 

The  ufe  of  kermes-mineral  was  not  ellabllfhed  in 
medicine  before  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Some 
chemifts,  indeed,  amongft  others  Glauber  and  Lemeri, 
had  before  that  time  mentioned  in  their  works  feveral 
.preparations  of  antimony  which  approach  more  or  lefs 
to  kermes ;  but  thefe  preparations  being  little  known, 
scere  confounded  with  many  others  which  are  eutirely 
iJo  172. 
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neglcfled,  although  much  praifed  by  their  authors. —  Ktrtr 
The  fame  of  kermes  was  occafioned  by  friar  Simon, ' 
apothecary  to  the  Chartreux  friars.  He  received 
this  preparation  from  a  furgeon  called  La  Li- 
geriey  who  had  procured  it  from  a  German  apothe- 
cary who  had  been  a  fcholar  of  the  famous  Glauber. 
Friar  Simon,  from  the  commendations  given  to  this 
new  remedy  by  La  Ligerie,  adminiftered  it  to  a  Char- 
treux friar,  who  was  dangeroufiy  ill  of  a  violent  pe- 
ripneumony,  by  which  the  friar  was  fuddenly,  and  aa 
it  had  been  miraculoufly,  cured.  From  that  time  the 
friar-apothecary  published  the  virtue  of  his  remedy. 
Several  other  remarkable  cures  were  performed  by 
means  of  kermes.  The  public  believed  in  its  medici- 
nal qualities,  and  called  it  powder  of  Chartreux ;  be- 
caufe  it  was  prepared  only  in  the  apothecary's  fiiop 
belonging  to  thefe  monks.  The  reputation  of  kermes 
extended  itfelf  more  and  more;  till  at  length  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  then  regent  of  France,  procured  the  pub- 
lication of  the  procefs  by  La  Ligerie. 

This  procefs  confifts  in  boiling,  during  two  hours, 
pulverifed  crude  antimony  in  the  fourth  part  of  its 
weight  of  the  liquor  of  nitre  fixed  by  coals,  and  twice 
its  weight  of  pure  water  :  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
liquor  is  to  be  decanted  and  filtrated,  while  boiling, 
through  brown  paper.  It  continues  clear  while  it  is 
boiling  hot ;  but  when  it  cools,  it  becomes  turbid,  ac- 
quires a  red  brick  colour,  and  again  becomes  clear  by 
the  depofition  of  a  red  fediment,  which  is  the  kermes. 
The  boiling  may  be  thrice  repeated,  and  each  time 
the  fame  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  added  to  the  anti- 
mony, and  a  fourth  part  lefs  of  the  liquor  of  fixed 
nitre.  The  feveral  fedlments  from  thefe  three  boil- 
ings are  to  be  added  together,  wafhed  with  clean  wa- 
ter till  the  water  acquires  no  tafte  ;  and  the  kermes  is 
then  to  be  dried.  La  Ligerie  dircfts,  that  aquavitx 
fliall  be  once  or  twice  poured  upon  it  and  burnt,  and 
the  kermes  dried  again.. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of  kerracs, 
and  the  phenomena  of  its   preparation. Crude  an- 
timony is  compofed  of  regulus  of  antimony  and  com- 
mon  fulphur,  united   naturally   with   each    other,    as 
in    almoll    all    metallic    minerals.     The    fixed    alkali 
with  which   the  crude   antimony  is   boiled,  althougli 
it  is  diluted   with    much  water,   aifts   upon   the    ful- 
.phur  of  the  antimony,  and  forms  with  it  liver  of  ful- 
phur ;  and  as  this  compound  is  a  folvent  of  all  metal- 
lic matters,  it   dKTolvcs  a   certain  quantity  of  the   re- 
gulus  of  antimony.      In  this  operation   then  a  combi- 
nation is  formed  of  fixed  alkali,  of  fulphur,  and  of  re- 
gulus   of  antimony.     Of  ihtfe   three   fubftances   the 
fixed  alkali  only  Is  foluble   in  water,  and  is  the   inter- 
mediate  fubftance  by  which   the  fulphur  and   regulus 
are  fufpended   in  the  water.      But  we   are   to  obierve, 
that  the  alkali  becomes  impregnated  by  this  operation, 
and   by    boiling,  with   a   larger  quantity  of   regulus, 
and  efpecially  of  fulphur,  tlian   can   be  fufpended   ia 
cold  water  ;  hence  the   decoftion  of  kermes,  which  is 
clear,  limpid,    and  colourlefs   while   boiling    hot,  be- 
comes turbid   and  depofits  a  fediment  while  it   cools. 
This  compound,  therefore,  like  -certain  falts,  may  be 
kept  difTolved  in  larger   quantity  by  hot  than  by  cpld 
water,  ajid  much  of  it  is  therefore  dcpofited  by  cool- 
ing. 

Fiiither,    while    the   kernrics  is  precipitating,    tl>e 
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f.  vrliole  antimoni'ated  liver  of  fulpliur,  which  is  difTolved 
■^  by  tlie  boiling  liquor,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
one  of  which,  that  is  the  kermes,  being  overcharged 
with  the  rtgulus,  and  particularly  with  the  fuiphur, 
contains  but  a  little  alkali,  which  it  draws  along  with 
it  during  its  depolition.  The  other  part,  as  it  con- 
tains much  more  alkali,  remains  diffolvcd  even  in  the 
fold  liquor,  by  means  of  this  larger  quantity  of  al- 
kali. All  thefe  propofitions  are  to  be  explained  and 
demonrtrated  by  the  following  obfervations. 

Firtl,  when  the  decoction  of  kermes  is  cold,  and 
has  formed  all  its  fcdiment.  if,  without  adding  any 
thing  to  it,  it  be  heated  till  it  boil,  it  again  entirely 
rediffolves  the  kermes;  the  fediment  difappears  ;  ihe 
liquor  becomes  clear,  and  by  c -Id  is  again  rendered 
tuibid  and  depofites  fediment  as  before.  Thus  the 
kermes  may  bt  made  to  precipitate  and  to  rediflolve 
as  often  as  we  pleafe. 

-  Secondly,  by  digeiling  kermes  in  aqua  regia,  which 
difTolves  its  alkali  and  reguhis,  the  fulpbur  is  feparated 
pure.  The  acids  of  aqv.a  regia  form  a  nitre  and  a 
febrifugal  fait  of  Sylvius  with  the  alkali  of  the  ktr- 
mes ;  and  if  a  certain  quantity  of  kermes  be  melted 
■with  black  flux  after  having  deftroyed  its  fuiphur  by 
roafting,  a  true  regulus  of  antimony  may  be  obtained 
from  it. 

Thefe  experiments,  which  were  made  by  Mr  Gecf- 
froy,  and  the  detail  of  which  is  found  in  mcmoiis 
given  to  the  Academy  in  the  years  17^4  and  1735, 
upon  the  analyfis  of  kermes,  fhow  evidently  the  pre- 
fence  of  fulphiir,  of  Pxed  alkali,  and  of  regulus  of 
antimony,  in  this  compound.  From  Mr  Geoffroy's 
experiments  we  find,  that  72  grains  of  kermes  contain 
about  16  or  1 7  grains  of  legulus,  13  or  14  grains 
of  alkaline  fait,  and  40  or  41  grains  of  common  fui- 
phur. 

Thirdly,  by  repeating  the  boiling  of  the  liquor  up- 
on the  antimony,  more  and  more  kermes  will  be  form- 
ed each  time  by  cooling,  as  at  firft  ;  and  this  experi- 
ment may  be  repeated  a  great  many  times.  Mr  Geof- 
froy  fays,  that  he  repeated  it  78  times  without  any 
other  addition  than  that  of  pure  water  to  fupply  that 
which  was  loll  by  evaporation  ;  and  that  each  time  a 
conQderable  quantity  of  kermes  was  formed  by  cool- 
ing. This  experiment  proves,  that  the  alkali  tranf- 
forms  the  antimony  into  kermes  by  overcharging  it- 
felf  with  regulus  and  fuiphur,  and  at  each  precipita- 
tion the  kermes  does  not  retain  and  take  with  it  but 
a  very  fmall  quantity  of  alkali. 

Fourthly,  if  any  acid  be  poured  upon  the  liquor  in 
which  the  kermes  has  been  formed,  and  from  which 
it  has  been  entirely  feparated  by  cooling,  Mr  Beaunie 
has  obferved,  that  this  liquor  is  again  rendered  turbid, 
and  that  a  fecond  fediment  is  formed  of  a  yellow  red- 
difli  colour,  which  is  nothing  elfe  than  golden  fuiphur 
of  antimony  j  that  is,  reguhis  of  antimnny  and  fui- 
phur mixed  together,  but  in  very  different  propor- 
tions, and  with  very  different  ftrengths  of  union,  from 
thofe  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  crude  antimony. 

After  this  precipitation,  in  the  liquor  a  neutral  fait 
is  left,  which  is  formed  by  the  contained  alkali  and 
the  precipitating  acid.  From  this  experiment  we  find, 
that  in  the  liquor  from  which  the  kermes  has  been 
depofited,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  antimoniated  li- 
ver of  fuiphur  remains,  which  differs  from  kermes  by 
Vot.  IX.  Part  II. 
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containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  alkali ;  fo  that  Kernirs. 
it  can  keep  diflblved  the  regulus  and  fuiphur  with  *  ' 
which  it  is  united,  even  when  the  liquor  is  cold. 

In  the  procefs  for  feveral  antimonial  prepirations,  a 
kermes,  or  compounds  like  it,  are  formed.  This  al- 
ways happens  when  crude  antimony  is  treated  by  fu- 
fion  with  a  quantity  of  alkaline  fait,  fo  that  an  anti- 
moniated liver  of  fuiphur  refults  from  it,  overcharged 
with  regulus  and  fuiphur  ;  that  is,  containing  more  of 
thefe  two  fubflances  than  it  can  keep  difTolved  in  cold 
water.  If  any  of  thefe  combinations  be  boiled  in  wa- 
ter, a  matter  analogous  to  kermes  is  always  depofited 
by  cooling.  This  happens,  for  inltance,  to  the  fcoria 
of  the  regulus  of  antimony,  and  In  an  operation  de- 
fciibed  by  Mr  Geuffroy  to  abridge  the  procefs  for  ma- 
king keinus  by  fufion. 

To  make  kermes  by  fufion,  Mr  GeofFroy  fnfes  two 
parts  of  antimony  with  one  part  of  alkaline  fait  ;  he 
powders  this  matter  while  yet  hot,  and  keeps  it  du- 
ring two  hours  in  boiling  water;  he  thtn  filtrates  it, 
and  receives  the  Lquoi  into  mote  boiling  water,  from 
which,  when  it  cools,  about  fix  gros  of  kermes  is  de- 
pofited, when  an  ounce  of  antimony  has  been  ufed. 
This  method  of  making  kermes  is  much  more  ex- 
peditious, but  lefs  perfecl ;  for,  as  the  author  con- 
feffes,  the  kermes  produced  is  not  fo  fine  and  foft  as 
that  made  In  the  ordinary  method. 

Mr  l^emeri  the  elder  mentions  alfo,  in  his  Tieatife 
concerning  Antimony,  an  operation  from  which  his 
fon  pretends  that  kermes  may  be  obtained.  This  ope- 
ration confifls  in  digefting,  and  afterwards  boiling, 
powdered  crude  antimony  in  a  very  pure  liquor  of  fix- 
ed nitre.  This  liquor,  if  it  be  in  fufficlcnt  quantity, 
is  capable  of  dIfTolving  quickly  and  entirely  powder- 
ed crude  antimony  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that,  by 
cooling,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  fubllancc  very  ana- 
logous to  kermes  will  be  produced.  Neverthelefs,  none 
of  thefe  fhort  methods  of  making  kermes  is  diredted  by 
difpenfatories,  or  by  the  bell  books  for  defcribing  the 
preparations  of  chemical  remedies. 

Kermes  is  ufed  In  medicine  only  ;  and  from  it  fin- 
gularly  excellent  effcdls  may  be  produced,  when  admi- 
nillered  by  able  phyficlans.  In  kermes  are  united  the 
exciting  and  evacuant  virtues  of  the  emetic  preparations 
of  antimony,  with  the  tonic,  dividing,  aperitive,  and 
refolving  properties  of  the  liver  of  fuiphur  ;  that  Is  to 
fay,  that  it  is  capable  of  anfwering  two  principal  Indi- 
cations in  the  treatment  of  many  acute  and  chronic 
difeafes.  Properly  managed,  It  may  become  an  eme- 
tic, purgative,  a  diuretic,  a  fudorlfic,  or  an  expefto- 
rant,  as  is  required,  and  it  is  always  attenuating  and 
refolving.  When  feven  or  eight  grains  are  taken  at 
once,  it  chiefly  afts  upon  the  primx  vijs,  generally  as 
an  emetic  and  as  a  purgative.  A  dofe  of  three  or  four 
grains  Is  feldi/m  emetic,  and  more  frequently  purga- 
tive When  taken  in  thefe  quantities  as  an  evacuant, 
a  little  of  it  paffes  alfo  into  the  vix  fecundvc  &  tertia:. 
When  it  is  adminiflered  in  fmaller  dofes,  it  paffes  al- 
ir.ofl  entirely  into  the  ladleal,  blood,  and  lymphatic 
veffcls.  In  thefe  it  occafinns  fuch  fpafms  and  ofcilla- 
tions  as  it  does  in  the  prim«  vise  ;  fo  that  it  increafes 
all  fecictioris  and  excretions,  but  particularly  thofe  of 
urine,  fweat.  and  expeftotation,  according  to  the  dofe, 
to  the  nature  of  the  difcafe.  and  to  the  difpufition  of 
the  putient.  It  produces  very  good  etfeds  in  thofe 
3  L  difeafei 
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difeafes  of  the  bread  which  proceed  from  fuUncfs  and 
obftrudion. 

Kermes  may  be  adminifteied  in  hnftufes,  in  oily  or 
in  cortiial  potions,  in  any  vehicle  ;  or  incorporated  in 
a  bolus,  with  other  fuitable  remedies.  One  precaution, 
hitherto  little  obferved,  is  very  necelTary ;  that  is,  not 
to  join  it  with  acid  matters,  if  it  is  intended  to  aft  as 
kermes.  Anti-acid  and  abforbent  fubflances  ought  to 
be  joined  with  it,  if  the  patient  has  an  acid  in  the 
prima  vix,  or  an  acefcent  difpofition  ;  for  as  thefe 
acids  faturate  the  alkali  by  which  the  kermss  is  ren- 
dered an  antimoniated  liver  of  fiilphur,  and  by  which 
alone  it  differs  from  golden  fulphur  of  antimony,  they 
accordingly  render  the  kermes  entirely  fimilar  to  the 
golden  fulphur  of  antimony,  the  properties  of  which 
are  very  different  from  thofe  of  kermes. 

KERN,  or  Kerne,  a  term  in  the  ancient  Irifli 
militia,  fignifying  zfoot-fchUer. —  Camden  tells  us,  the 
armies  of  Ireland  confifted  of  cavalry,  called  gnUoglaJ- 
fes ;  and  infantry,  lightly  armed,  called  terms. — The 
kernes  bore  fwords  and  darts  ;  to  the  latt  were  fitted 
cords,  by  which  they  could  recover  them  after  they 
had  been  launched  out. 

Kernes,  in  our  laws,  fignify  idle  perfons  or  vaga- 
bonds. 

KERRY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Munfter,  anciently  called  Corrigia,  or  "  the  rncky  coun- 
try," from  Ceiiig  or  Carrie,  "  a  rock."  It  is  bound- 
ed by  the  Shannon  which  divides  it  from  Clare  on 
the  north,  by  Limerick  and  Cork  on  the  eaft,  by  an- 
other part  of  Cork  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  wttt.  The  bell  town  in  ic  is  Dingle,  fi- 
tuated  in  a  bay  of  the  fame  name.  It  comprehends  a 
great  part  of  the  territoiv  formerly  called  DtfmoiiJ,  and 
confifts  of  very  different  kinds  of  foil.  The  fouth  parts 
are  plain  and  fertile,  but  the  north  full  of  high  moun- 
tains, which,  though  remarkably  wild,  pToduce  a 
great  number  of  natural  curiofities.  It  contains 
636,905  Irilh  plantation  acres,  84  pari.lies,  S  baro- 
nies, 3  boroughs,  returns  8  members  to  parliament, 
and  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Fitzmaurice.  It  is 
about  57  miles  long,  45  broad,  and  lies  within  N.  Lat. 
ri.  30.  and  52.  24.;  the  Longitude  at  the  mouth 
of  Kenmare  river  being  10^  35'  well,  or  42'  20"  dif- 
ffrence  of  lime  with  London.  It  is  the  fourth  county 
as  to  extent  in  Ireland,  and  the  fecond  in  this  pro- 
vince;  but  in  lefpefl  to  inhabitants  and  culture  doth 
not  equal  many  fmaller  counties.  In  it  there  are  two 
tpifcopal  fees,  which  have  been  annexed  to  the  bifhop- 
ric  of  Limerick  fince  the  year  1660,  viz.  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe.  The  fee  of  Ardfert  was  anciently  called 
the  diocefe  oi  Kerry,  and  its  bifhops  were  named  bi- 
lt)ops  of  Kerry.  Few  mountains  in  Ireland  can  vie 
with  thofe  in  this  county  for  height;  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  year  their  fides  are  obfcured  by  fogs, 
and  it  mud  be  a  very  ferene  day  when  their  tops  ap- 
pear. Iron  ore  is  to  be  had  in  great  plenty  in  moft 
of  the  fouthcrn  baronies.  The,  principal  rivers  are  the 
lilackwater,  Feal,  Gale  and  Brick,  Cafhin,  Mang, 
Lea,  FledK,  Laune,  Carrin,  Fartin,  inry,  and  Rough- 
ty,  and  the  principal  lake  is  Killarney.  There  are 
fome  good  iKedicinal  waters  difcuvered  in  t^is  county  ; 
particularly  Killarney  water,  Iveragh,  Spa,  Fellofwell, 
Dingle,  Caillemai.T,  and  Tralee-Spas,  as  alfo  a  faline 
fpring  at  MaLerybeg.    -Some  rare  and  ufeful  plants 
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grow  in  Kerry,  of  which  Dr  Smith  gives  a  particular     K 
account  in  his  hiftory  of  that  county. 

KERSEY,  a  kind  of  coarfe  woollen  cloth,  made     ^ 
chiefly  in  Kent  and  Devonfhire.  ^^ 

KESITAH.  This  word  is  to  be  met  with  in  Ge- 
nefis  and  in  Job,  and  is  trandated  in  tlie  Septuagint  and 
Vulgat  "  llieep  or  lambs :"  But  the  Rabbins  and  mo- 
dern interpreters  are  generally  of  opinion,  that  kefitah 
fignifies  rather  a  piece  of  money.  Bochart  and  Eu- 
gubinus  are  of  opinion  the  Septuagint  meant  min.z,  and 
not  lambs  ;  in  Greek /vc<j;o«OTHOH,  m^rovyvi..,  inftead  of 
tv.njot  a/.4»-v.  Now  a  mina  was  worth  60  Hebrew  fhe- 
kels,  and  confeqnenlly  6  1.  i6s.  lo4-d.  Sterling.  M. 
de  Pclletier  of  Rouen  is  of  opinion,  that  kefitah  was 
a  Pcrllan  coin,  damped  on  one  fide  with  an  archer 
(Ktfttab  or  Kefeth  in  Hebrew  fignifying  "  a  bow") 
and  on  the  other  with  a  lamb  ;  that  t'iis  was  a  gold 
coin  known  in  the  ead  by  the  name  of  a  dark,  and 
was  in  value  about  12  livres  and  lod.  French  money. 
Several  learned  men,  without  mentioning  the  value  of 
the  kefitah,  fay  it  was  a  filver  coin,  the  iraprcffion 
whereof  was  a  iheep,  for  which  reafon  xhe  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  tranfiate  it  by  this  name.  Calmet  is  of 
opinion,  that  kefitah  was  a  purfe  of  gold  or  filver.  In 
the  ead  they  reckon  at  prefent  by  purfes.  Tlie  word 
kijla  in  Chaldee  fignifies  "  a  meafure,  a  veffcl."  And 
Eudathlus  fays,  that  kida  is  a  Pcrfian  meafure.  Jo- 
nathan  and  the  Targum  of  Jerufalem  tranfiate  L'ftlah 
"  a  pearl."  (Gen.  xxxiii  19.  ;  Job,  xlii.  11).  Orgl. 
Englifli,  fuppofing,  as  Dr  Pridtaux  does,  that  a  fhe- 
kel  is  worth  3  s.  A  daric  is  a  piece  of  gold,  worth, 
as  Dr  Piideaux  fays,   25  s.  Englilh. 

KESSEL,  a  town  of  Upper  Guelderland,  in  the 
Netherlands,  with  a  handfome  callle.  It  is  the  chief 
town  in  the  territory  of  the  fame  name,  and  feated  on 
the  river  Meufe,  between  Ruremond  and  Venlo,  it  be- 
ing about  five  miles  from  each,  it  was  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  E.  Long. 
6.  13.  N.  Lat.  41.  22.  ^ 

K'essel  (John  Van),  an  eminent  painter,  wa» 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1626,  and  became  exceedingly  fa- 
mous for  painting  thofe  particular  objcdts  which  he 
delighted  to  reprefent  ;  and  not  only  excelled  in  fruits, 
and  flowers,  but  was  likewife  eminent  for  painting 
portraits.  In  this  manner  he  refemblcd  Velvet  Brue- 
ghel, and  very  near  equalled  him  in  his  birds,  plants,  and 
llflwers.  The  prodigious  high  prices  for  which  he  fold 
his  works,  occafioned  the  rich  alone  to  be  the  purclia- 
fcrs  ;  and  the  king  of  Spain  admired  the  performances 
of  Van  Kcffel  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  purchafed  as 
many  of  them  as  he  couH  poffibly  procure,  till  at  laft, 
he  prevailed  on  that  artill  to  vifit  his  court,  where  he 
was  appointed  painter  to  the  queen,  and  was  retained 
in  her  fervice  as  long  as  die  lived.  He  painted  por- 
tiaits  admirably,  with  a  light  free  touch,  and  a  tone 
of  colour  that  very  much  refembled  Vandyck  ;  nor  are 
his  works  in  that  dyle  confidered  in  Spain  as  inferior, 
to  that  great  mader.      He  died  in  170S,  aged  82. 

KESSELDORF,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  cir«  ■ 
cle  of  Upper  Saxony,  three  miles  below  Drefden,  re- 
markable for  the  battle  gained  by  the  king  of  Prufli*. 
over  the  Saxons,  on  the  15th  of  December  1745- 

KESTREL,  the  Englilh  nr.me  of  a  hawk,  called, 
alfo  the  ^/^anni?/  and  the  tunJhover,  and  by  authors 
the   tinnunculus   aad  chaicris.     It  builds   with  us   iai 

hollow.- 
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ck   hollow  oaks,  and  feeds  on  partridges  and  other  birds.     2  vols  folio, 

Se>  Falco. 
«"•  KESWICK,  a  town  of  Cumberland,  fituated  on  the 
"~  fide  of  a  hike  in  a  fruitful  plain,  alnfioft  encompafied 
with  mountains,  called  the  Tcrnuent  FtUs.  It  was  for- 
merly a  town  of  {rood  note,  but  now  is  much  decayed. 
However,  it  is  ftill  noted  for  its  mines  ajid  miners,  who 
have  a  convenient  fmcltinghoufe  on  the  fide  of  the  ri- 
ver Derwent,  the  llream  of  which  is  fo  managed  as 
to  make  it  work  the  bellows,  hammers,  and  forge,  as 
alfo  to  faw  boards.  There  is  a  work-houfe  here  for 
employing  the  poor  of  this  parifh  and  that  of  Crolsth- 
wait.     W.  Long.  3.  o.  N.  Lat.  54.  30. 

KETCH,  a  vtllel  equipped  with  two  raafls,  viz. 
the  main-mall  and  mizen-mall,  and  ufually  from  100 
to  2  JO  tons  burden. — Ketches  are  principally  ufed  as 
yachts  or  as  borabveflels ;  the  former  of  which  are 
employed  to  convey  princes  of  the  blood,  ambafiadors, 
or  other  great  perfonages,  from  one  part  to  another ; 
and  the  latter  are  ufed  to  bombard  citadels,  towns, 
or  other  fortrcnVs.  The  bomb-ketches  are  therefore 
fnrnifted  with  all  the  apparatus  neceffarv  for  a  vigo- 
rous bombardment  ;  they  are  built  remarkably  Ilrong, 
as  being  Btted  with  a  greater  number  cf  riders  than 
any  other  veflll  of  war  ;  and  indeed  this  reinforce- 
ment is  abfolutcly  neceffatyto  fullain  the  violent  fiiock 
produced  by  the  difcharge  of  their  mortars,  which 
would  otherwife  in  a  very  ftiort  time  (hatter  them  to 
pieces. 

KETTLE,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  term  the  Dutch 
give  to  a  battery  of  mortars,  becaufe  it  is  funk  under 
ground. 

KETTLE-Drums,  are  formed  of  two  large  bafins  of 
copper  or  brafs,  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  covered 
over  with  vellum  or  goat-fl<in,  which  is  kept  fall  by  a 
circle  of  iron,  and  by  fevcial  holes  fattened  to  the  bo- 
dy of  the  drum,  and  a  like  number  of  fcrews  to  fcrew 
»ip  and  down,  and  a  key  for  the  purpofe.  The  two 
bafins  are  kept  fall  together  by  two  flraps  of  leather 
which  go  through  two  rings,  and  are  faftened  the 
one  before  and  the  other  behind  the  pommel  of  the 
kcttle-drftms  faddle.  They  have  each  a  banner  of  lilk 
or  damaflf,  richly  embtoidered  with  the  fovereign's 
arms  or  with  thofe  of  the  colonel,  and  are  fringed 
with  filver  or  gold  ;  and,  to  ptefcrve  them  in  bad  wea- 
ther they  have  each  a  cover  of  leather.  The  drum- 
fticks  are  of  ciab-tree  or  of  an)'  other  hard  wood,  of 
eight  or  nine  inches  long,  « ith  two  knobs  on  the  ends, 
which  beat  the  drum-head  and  caufe  the  found.  The 
kettle  drum  with  trumpets  is  the  molt  martial  found  of 
any.      Each  rcjjiment  of  horfe  has  a  pair. 

Kettle- Drummer,  a  man  on    horfcback  app  inted 
to    beat   the   kettle- drums,  from  which   he  takes  his 
name.     He  marches  always  at  the  head  of  the  fqua 
dron,  and  his  poll  is  on  the  right  when  tke  fquadron  is 
drawn  up. 

KETfLEWELL  (John),  a  learned  divine,  born 
IR  1653,  was  defended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the 
North  riding  of  Y.rkfliiie,  bred  in  Edmund- Hall  Ox- 
ford, and  iletled  fellow  of  Lincoln  college.  In  1675, 
he  went  into  orders;  but  after  the  revolution  was  de- 
prived of  his  living,  on  account  of  his  refufal  to  take 
the  oatlis  to  King  WilHam  and  Queen  Mary.  He  died 
of  a  confumption  in  1695.  HepubMhed  feveral  works, 
which  were  coUefted  and  reprinted  together  in  1 7 1 8,  in 
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He  was  a  man  of  great  candour,  meek- 
nefs,  piety,  and  charity. 

KEVELS,  in  (hip-building,  a  frame  compofed  of 
two  pieces  of  timber,  whofe  lower  ends  tell  in  a  fort 
of  ftep  or  foot,  nailed  to  the  flilp's  fide,  from  whence 
the  upper  ends  branch  outward  into  arms  or  horns,  fer- 
ving  to  belay  the  great  ropes  by  which  the  bottoms  of 
the  main-fail  and  fore  fail  are  extended. 

KEW,  a  village  of  Surry  in  England,  oppofite  to 
Old  Brentford,  10  miles  well  from  London.  Here  is 
a  chapel  of  eafe  ertfted  at  the  cxpence  of  feveral  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  in  the  ntighbjurhood,  on  a  piece 
of  ground  that  was  given  for  that  purpofe  by  the  late 
Queen  Anne.  Here  the  late  Mr  Molineux  fccretary 
to  the  late  king,  when  prince  of  Wales,  had  a  line  feat 
on  the  Green,  which  became  the  refidcnce  of  the  late 
prince  and  princefs  of  Wales,  who  greatly  inaproved  both 
the  houfe  and  gardens;  now  occupied  by  his  piefcnt  ma- 
jeAy,  who  has  greatly  enlarged  the  gardens,  and  form- 
ed a  juniSion  with  them  and  Richmond  gardens.  The 
gardens  of  Kew  are  not  very  large,  nor  is  their  fitua- 
tion  by  any  means  advantageous,  as  it  is  low  and  com- 
mands no  profpefls.  Originally  the  ground  was  one 
continued  dead  flat  ;  the  foil  was  in  general  barren, 
and  without  either  wood  or  water.  With  fo  many 
difadvanta,;es  it  was  not  eafy  to  produce  any  thing 
even  tolerable  in  gardening  ;  but  princely  munificence, 
guided  by  a  director  equally  (liilled  in  cultivating  the 
earth  and  in  the  politer  arts,  overcame  all  difiiculties. 
What  was  once  a  defert  is  now  an  Eden.  In  1758, 
an  act  pafTcd  for  building  a  bridge  acrofs  the  Thames 
to  Kew-Green  ;  and  a  bridge  was  built  of  eleven 
arches  ;  the  two  piers  and  their  dependant  arches 
on  each  fide  next  the  (hore,  built  of  brick  and  (lone  ; 
the  intermediate  arches  entirely  wood ;  the  centre 
arch  50  feet  wide,  and  the  road  over  the  bridge  30. 
But  this  bridge  is  to  be  taken  down  as  foon  as 
a  very  elegant  one,  now  erecting  clo.eby  it  (1791),  is 
completed. 

KEXHOLM,  that  part  of  Finland  which  borders 
upon  RulTia.  The  lake  Ladoga  croffes  it,  and  divides 
it  into  two  parts.  By  the  treaty  between  Ruffia  and 
Sweden  in  1721,  the  Swedes  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  bell  part  to  the  Ruffians.  The  country  in  gene- 
ral is  full  of  lalies  and  marlhes,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
badly  cultivated.  The  lake  above  mentioned  is  J20 
miles  in  length,  and  full  of  Hlh. 

Kexholm,  or  Carelgorod,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  a 
territory  of  the  fame  name,  not  very  large,  but  well 
fortified,  and  has  a  ftrong  cattle.  The  houfcs  are 
built  with  wood.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ruf- 
fians, after  which  the  Swedes  had  pottelTion  of  It  for  a 
whole  century  ;  but  it  was  retaken  by  tlie  Ruffians  in 
I  7  10.  Near  it  is  a  confidcrable  falmon  filhery.  It  is 
feated  on  two  idands  on  the  north-wctt  fide  of  the  lake 
Ladoga,  in  E.  Long.  30.  -5.  N  Lat.  61.  12.  Near 
it  is  another  town  called  A'fw  Kexholm.- 

KEY,  an  inltrumcnt  for  the  opening  of  locks. 
See  Lock. 

L.  Mollnus  has  a  treatife  of  keys,  De  clavilms  vete- 
rum,  printed  at  Upfal  :  he  derives  the  Latin  name  cla- 
I'is,  hum  the  Greek  '■'^m^  claudo,  "  I  (liut ;"  or  from  the 
adverb  clam  "  privately  ;"  and  adds,  that  the  ufe  of 
keys  is  yet  unknown  In  fome  parts  of  Sweden. 

The  invention  of  keys  is  owing  to  one  Theodore  of 
3  L  2  Samoa, 
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Key.  Samos,  according  to  Pliny  and  Polyrlore  Virgil :  but 
"—y—^  t})is  lYiud  be  a  millake,  the  ufe  of  keys  having  been 
known  before  the  liege  of  Troy  j  mention  even  feems 
mad'i  of  them  in  the  19th  chapter  of  Genelia. 

Molinus  is  of  opinion,  that  keys  at  tirll  only  ferved 
for  the  untying  certain  knots,  wherewith  they  ancient- 
ly fecurtd  thk;ir  doors:  but  the  I^aconic  keys,  he 
maintains,  were  nearly  akin  in  ufc  to  our  own  ;  they 
confined  of  three  fjngle  teeth,  and  made  the  figure  of 
an  E  ;  of  which  form  there  are  ftill  fome  to  be  feen  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

There  was  another  key  called  Ha-K^vty^x,  made  in  the 
manner  of  a  male-fcrew  ;  which  had  its  correfponding 
female  in  a  bolt  affixed  to  the  door.  Key  is  hence 
become  a  general  name  for  feveral  things  ferving  to 
Ihut  up  or  clofe  others.      See  the  articl'-  Lock. 

Key,  or  Key-Jlone,  of  an  Arch  or  Vault,  is  the  lad 
ftonc  placed  a-top  thereof;  which  being  wider  and 
fuller  at  the  top  than  bottom,  wedges,  as  it  were,  and 
binds  all  the  reil.  The  key  is  different  in  the  diffe- 
rent orders  :  in  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  it  is  a  plain 
flone  only  projedling ;  in  the  Ionic  it  is  cut  and 
waved  fomewhat  after  the  manner  of  coiiloles  ;  in  the 
Corinthian  and  Compolite  it  is  a  confole  enriched  with 
Iculpture,  foliages,  &c. 

Key  is  alfo  ufed  for  ecclcfiaftical  jurifdiftion  ;  par- 
ticularly for  the  power  of  excommunicating  and  ab- 
folving.  The  Romanifts  fay,  the  pope  has  the  power 
of  the  keys,  and  can  open  and  fliut  Paradife  as  he 
pleafes  ;  grounding  their  opinion  on  that  expreffion  of 
Jefus  Chrift  to  Peter,  "  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  In  St  Gregory  we  read,  that  it 
was  the  cuftom  heretofore  for  the  popes  to  fend  a 
golden  key  to  princes,  wherein  they  indofcd  a  little 
of  the  fihngs  of  St  Peter's  chains  kept  with  a  world  of 
devotion  at  Rome  ;  and  that  thefe  keys  were  worn  in 
the  bofom,  as  being  fuppofed  to  contain  fome  wonder- 
ful virtues. 

Key  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  index  or  explanation  of  a  ci- 
pher.     See  Cipher.. 

KhYS  of  an  Organ,  Harpfichord,  l^c.  thofe  little  pieces 
in  the  tore  part  of  thofe  inftruments,  by  means  whereof 
the  jacks  play,  fo  as  to  ftrlke  the  llrings.  Thefe  are 
in  number  28  or  29.  In  large  organs  there  are  feveral 
fets  of  the  keys,  fome  to  play  the  fecondary  organ, 
fome  for  the  main-body,  fome  for  the  trumpet,  and 
fome  for  the  echoing  trumpet,  &c.  ;  in  fome  there  are 
but  a  part  that  play,  and  the  reft  are  only  for  orna- 
ment. There  are  20  flits  in  the  Jarge  keys,  which  make 
half  notes.     See  the  article  Or gV.  &c. 

Key,  in  mufic,  a  certain  fundamental  note  or  tone, 
to  which  the  whole  piece,  be  it  in  cantata,  fonata,  con- 
certo, &c.  is  accommodated,  and  with  which  it  ufually 
begins  but  always  ends. 

Key,  or  ^uay,  a  long  wharf,  ufually  built  of  ftone, 
by  the  fide  of  a  harbour  or  river,  and  having  feveral 
ftorohoufes  for  the  convenience  of  lading  and  dif- 
charging  merchant- fhips.  It  is  accordingly  furni(hed 
with  p(>its  and  rings,  whereby  they  are  fecured  ;  tOr 
gethcr  with  cranes,  capfterns,  and  other  engines,  to 
lift  the  goods  into  or  out  of  the  veffels  which  lie 
along- fide. 

The  verb  cajare,  in  old  writers,  according  to  Scali- 
ger,  fignifies  to  hep  in  or  retrain  ;  and  hence  came 
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our  tertn  iey  or  quay,  the  ground  where  they  are  m«Je 
being  bound  in  with  planks  and  polls. 

Keys  are  alfo  certain  funkcn  rocks  lying  near 
the  furface  o-f  the  water,  particularly  in  tlie  Weft. 
Indies. 

KEYNSHAM,  a  town  of  Somerfctthire,  i  16  mileg- 
from  London.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  in  the  lower 
road  between  Bath  and  Bii'lol.  Tiiey  call  it  orover- 
hidily  fmoaiy  Keynlham,  and  with  equal  rcafon  they 
might  call  il  foggy.  It  has  a  fine  large  chilrch,  a  fton* 
bridge  of  i  5  arches  over  the  Avon  to  Gloucefterlhire, 
and  another  over  the  river  Chew.  Its  chief  trade  is 
malting.  It  has  a  charity-fchool,  a  weekly  market, 
and  three  fairs. 

KEYSER's  Pills,  a  celebrated  m;rcurial  medicine, 
the  method  of  preparing  which  was  purchafed  by  the 
French  government,  and  has  fince  been  publilhcd  by 
M.  Richard. 

The  tirft,  and  what,  according  to  Mr  Keyfer,  is  the 
moll  elTential  operation,  coniifts  in  leparating  the  mer- 
cury  very  cxacliy  from  all  heterogeneous  matter,  hy 
reducing  it  to  an  aethiops.  This  is  efftfted  by  means 
of  an  hydraulic  machine,  a  plan  of  which  Mr  Kt-yfer 
intended  to  have  givtn  to  government  before  his  death:, 
but  although  he  did  not  live  to  accompliih  his  refo- 
lution,  his  family  Hill  offer  to  do  it  when  defired.  Ac- 
cording to  the  defcription  given  by  M.  Richard,  this" 
machine  coniifts  of  a  number  of  buckets,  in  which  mer- 
cury is  triturated  with  water,  till  the  water  acquires  a 
black  colour.  This  water,  upon  ftanding,  depoGts  a. 
fediment,  which,  being  dried  by  a  proper  heat,  is  the 
sethiops  required. 

The  fecond  procefs  confifts  in-  revivifying  the  mer- 
cury by  diftillation,  in  freeing  it  from  all  oily  matters, 
by  means  of  quick-lime,  in  detaching  this  quick-lime 
by  repeated  wafliings,  and  afterwards  in  drying  it  by 
means  of  a  fand  heat. 

The  third  operation  confills  in  the  reduftion  of  the 
mercury  purified  by  this  procefs  to  a  red  calx,  by 
means  of  heat.  In  conduciiug  this  operation,  Mr 
Keyfer  advifes,  that  the  mercury  be  put  into  glafs 
matraffes,  a  fmall  quantity  only  in  each.  For  the 
proper  degree  of  heat,  he  dirccls  thofe  who  would- 
prattife  the  operation  to  confult  Lemery  and  other 
chemifts. 

The  fourth  operation  is,  the  dilTolution  of  the  cal- 
cined mercury,  obtained  by  the  former  procefs,  in  di- 
ftilled  vinegar,  by  means  of  triture.  A  pound  of  this 
mercury  may  be  diCfolved  in  eight  pints  of  vinegar,  by 
rubbing  it  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  mortar,  which 
(liould  be  kept  folely  for  that  purpofe.  Care  muft  alfo 
be  taken  that  the  vinegar  be  not  diftilled  in  a  metallic 
but  in  a  glafs  veftel. 

The  fifth  procefs  confifts  In  the  intimate  mixture  of 
this  vinegar,  impregnated  with  mercury,  with  manna. 
Each  pound  of  the  vinegar  containing  about  two  ounces 
of  mercury,  will  require  two  pounds  of  manna.  They 
muft  be  rubbed  together  upon  marble  ftones  till  they 
acquire  a  uniform  confiftence,  which  will  be  liquid  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  pafs  through  a  hair-cloth,  for  fe- 
parating  the  impurities  of  the  manna.  After  being 
managed  in  this  manner,  it  muft  be  fpread  upon  a 
mai-ble  flab,  and  left  to  dry  there,  without  the  afffft- 
ance  of  tire,  till  it  acquires  fucb  a  confiftence  as  not  to 
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y'ef.    run  off  upon  the  table  being  turned  to  its  fide.     It 

y*^'"'"' ,  muft  then  be  placed  before  the  fire,  and  at  the  fame 

^'"^"^  time  moved  from  one  part  of  the  ftone  to  another,  by 

means  of  a  knife,  firrniOied  with  a  large  pliant  blade. 

By   this  means,   it   is  ptrfeftly  prepared   for  forming 

the  pills. 

The  fixth  and  lafl  procefs  cnnfills  in  the  formation 
of  the  mafs  thus  prepared  into  pills.  Thefe  Mr  Kcy- 
fcr  made  to  weigh  either  three  grains  or  a  grain  and 
a  half;  the  firll  for  robuft,  the  laft  for  delicate  conUi- 
tutions. 

To  this  account  given  for  the  preparation  of  thefe 
pills,  Mr  Keyfer  has  added  fome  refleftlons,  by  way 
cf  fupplement.  He  obferves,  that,  by  the  pnritica- 
lion  of  liie  mercury  from  diiliUation,  a  gieat  quantity 
of  heterogeneous  ma'ter  is  feparated  from  it.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  frees  it  completely  from  all  fo- 
reign matter.  And,  as  mercury  purified,  upon  being 
calcined  and  diffolved  in  vegetable  acid,  is  a  much 
more  powerful  medicine  than  mercury  calcined  with- 
out puritication,  he  concludes,  that  repeated  purifica- 
tions would  render  it  ftill  more  aAive. 

Another  remark  which  he  gives,  refpefts  the  diffa 
lution  of  the  mcrcurius  calcinatus  in  the  diftilled  vine- 
gar. He  obferves,  that  the  mercury  thus  diffolved 
may  be  made  to  unite  with  running  mercury,  and  to 
form  a  very  fiugular  produft.  He  formerly  mention- 
ed, that  a  pound  of  this  mercurlus  caFcinatns  was  to 
be  diflciivcd  in  eight  pints  of  vinegar.  If  to  this  be  ad- 
ded two  pounds  of  running  mercury,  and  the  agita- 
tion continued,  a  fubflance  will  arife  to  the  furface  in 
the  form  of  cream.  This  being  removed  by  the  afiift- 
ance  of  a  wooden  fpoon,  more  will  continue  to  rife  as 
long  as  the  agitation  is  continued.  The  cream  being 
dried  and  incorporated  with  manna,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  of  the  cream  to  eight  of  manna,  forms 
a  vei-y  ufefnl  purt;ative,  and  is  faid  to  be  an  effeftual 
remedy  againfl  recent  venereal  complaints,  particularly 
againft  chancres. 

M.  Richard  concludes  his  account  of  K«yfer's  pills 
with  obferving,  that  he  conliders  it  to  be,  without  ex- 
ception, the  moll  efftttual  remedy  for  the  venereal  dif 
^afe  hitherto  difcovered.  But  before  entering  upon 
the  detail,  he  remarks,  that  it  is  his  opinion  the  pro- 
cels  may  be  much  abridged,  without  diminilhing  the 
efBcacy  of  the  medicine.  He  judged  it  proper,  how- 
ever, to  deliver  to  the  public  the  method  of  preparing 
the  pills  in  Mr  Keyfer's  own  words;  and  he  has  not 
afterwards  pointed  out  the  improvements  he  pro- 
poles. 

KEYSLER  (John  George),  a  learned  German  an- 
tiquarian, was  born  at  Thourneau  in  1689.  After 
ftudying  at  the  univerfity  of  Halle,  he  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  Charles  Maximilian  and  Chrillian  Charles, 
the  young  counts  of  Giech  Buchau  ;  with  whom  he 
travelled  through  the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands,  gaining  great  reputation  among 
the  learned  as  he  went  along,  by  illuftrating  fevcral 
monuments  of  antiquity,  particularly  fome  fragments 
of  Celtic  idols  lately  difcovered  in  the  cathedral  of  Pa- 
ris. Having  acquitted  hioifelf  of  this  charge  with 
great  honour,  he  procured  in  1716  the  education  of 
two  grandfons  of  Baron  Bernftorff  lirft  minifler  of  ftate 
to  his  Britannic  majelly  as  eltftor  of  Brunfwick  Lu- 
nenburg.    However,  obtaining  leave  in   1718  to  vi- 


fit  England,  he  was  elcfted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety far  a  learned  efTay  Di  Dm  Neheknma  numme  lie- 
tenim  Wahichorum  topico  :  he  gave  alfo  an  explanation 
of  the  ancient  monument  on  Sallfbury  plain  chilled 
Stons-henge,  with  A  Differtalion  on  the  Confecrated 
Mifletoe  of  the  Druids.  Which  detached  efTays,  with 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  he  publifhed  on  his  return  to 
Hanover,  under  the  title  of  Ant'iquitates  ffleflu  Septen- 
trionales  ct  Cehk£,  &c.  He  afterwards  ma<!e  the  grand 
tour  with  the  young  barons,  and  to  this  tour  we  owe 
the  publication  of  hi^  travels  ;  which  were  tranflaterl 
into  Englilh,  and  publifhed  in  1756,  in  4  vols  4to, 
Mr  Keyller  on  his  return  fpent  the:  remainder  of  hit- 
life  under  the  patronage  of  his  noble  pupils,  who  com- 
mitted their  fine  librar)'  and  miifeum  to  his  care,  with 
a  handfome  income.      He  died  in  1743. 

KIAM,  a  great  liver  of  China,  which  takes  its  rife 
near  the  weitern  frontier,  croffes  the  whole  kingdoin- 
callwar.l,  and  falls  into  the  bay  or  gulph  of  Nanking,- 
a  little  below  that  c  ty. 

KIANG-si,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on  thc- 
north  by  that  of  Kiangnan,  on  the  wed  by  Hou- 
quang,  on  the  fouth  by  Quang  tong,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
Fo-kien  and  Tche  kiang.  The  country  is  extremely 
fertile  ;  but  it  is  fo  populous,  that  It  can  fcarcely  fup- 
ply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants  :  on  this  account  they 
are  very  economical ;  which  expofes  them  to  the  far- 
cafms  and  raillery  of  the  Chinefe  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces:  hovv'ever,  they  are  people  of  great  folidlty  and 
acutcnefs,  and  have  the  talent  of  rifing  rapidly  to  the 
dignities  of  the  ftate.  The  mountains  are  coveted 
with  limples  ;  and  contain  in  their  bowels  mines  of 
gold,  iilver,  lead,  iron,  and  tin  :  the  rice  it  produces- 
is  very  delicate,  and  feveral  barks  are  loaded  with  it 
every  year  for  the  court.  The  porcelain  made  here  is 
the  tineil  and  mofl  valuable  of  the  empire.  This  pro- 
vince contains  13  cities  of  the  firfl  clafs,  and  78  of 
the  fccond  and  third. 

KtANG-Nan,  a  province  of  China,  and  one  of  the 
moft  fertile,  commercial,  and  confequently  one  of  the 
richeft,  in  the  empire.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
the  provinces  of  Ho-nan  and  Hon  quang  ;  on  the  foutli 
by  Tcht-kiang  and  Kiang-fi  ;  and  on  the  eaif  by  the 
gulph  of  Nanking  ;  the  relt  borders  on  the  province 
of  Chan  tong.  The  emperors  long  kept  their  court 
in  this  province  ;  but  reafons  of  ftate  having  obliged 
them  to  move  nearer  to  Tartary,  they  made  choice  of 
Pe-king  for  the  place  of  their  rcildence.  This  pro- 
vince is  of  vaft  extent  ;  it  contains  fourteen  cities  of- 
the  tirft  clafs,  and  ninety-three  of  the  fecond  and  third.- 
Thefe  cities  are  very  populous,  and  there  is  fcarcely 
one  of  them  which  may  not  be  called  a  place  of  trade. 
Large  barks  can  go  to  them  from  all  parts ;  becaufe 
the  whole  country  is  interfefted  by  lakes,  rivers,  and 
canals,  which  have  a  communication  with  the  great 
river  Yang  ife  kiang,  which  runs  through  the  middle^ 
of  the  province.  Silk-ftuffs,  lacquer-w.ite,  ink,  paper, 
and  in  general  every  tiling  that  comes  from  Nanking,, 
as  well  as  from  the  other  cities  of  the  province,  are 
much  more  elleemed,  and  fetch  a  higher  price  tha^ 
thofe  brought  from  the  neighbouring  provinces.  In- 
the  village  of  Chang-hai  alone,  and  the  villages  depen- 
dent on  it,  there  ate  reckoned  to  be  more  than  200,000 
weavers  of  common  cotton  cloths.  The  manufafturing- 
of  thefv  cloths  gives  employment  to  the  greater  part  of 
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Kjburg  tTie'women.— In  feveral  places  on  the  fea  coaft  there  are 
found  many  falt-pits,  the  fait  of  which  is  diftributed 
all  over  the  empire.  In  rtiort  this  province  is  fo  abun 
dant  and  opulent,  that  it  brings  every  year  into  the 
emperor's  treafury  about  32,000,000  taels  (or  ounces 
of  filver),  txclufive  of  the  duties  upon  every  thing 
exported  or  imported.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  civil  and  ingenious,  and  acquire  the  fciences  with 
great  facility  :  hence  many  of  thcra  become  eminent, 
in  literature,  and  rife  to  otlices  of  importance  by  their 
abilities  alone.  This  provir.ce  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
each  of  which  has  a  dlftind:  governor.  The  governor 
of  tlie  cattern  part  refides  at  Sou  tcheoufou,  that  of 
the  weilern  at  NLjan-kinij-fou.  Each  of  thefe  gover- 
nors has  under  his  jurifdiillon  (cvinfou  or  cities  of  the 
£rll  chf?. 

KIBURG,  a  town  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  in 
SwitzerlaHd,  with  a  cattle  ;  fcated  on  the  river  TheofF, 
in  E.  Long.  8.  50   N.  Lat.  47.  20. 

KID,  in  zoology,  the  name  by  which  young  goats 
are  called.     See  Goat. 

KIDDER  (Dr  Richard),  a  learned  Enjililh  bifhop, 
was  born  in  SufTcx,  and  bred  at  Cainbridge.  In  16S9, 
he  was  indalled  dean  of  Peterborough  ;  and  in  1691, 
was  nominated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in 
the  room  of  Dr  Thomas  Ken,  who  had  been  deprived 
for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary.  He  publiflied,  I.  The  young  man's  duty.  2. 
A  demonftration  of  the  Mefiiah,  3  vols  8vo.  3.  A 
commentary  on  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  2  vols  8vo  ; 
and  feveral  other  pious  and  valuable  trafts.  He  was 
killed  with  his  lady  in  his  bed  by  the  fall  of  a  ftack 
of  chimneys,  at  his  houfe  in  Wells,  during  the  great 
florm  in  1703.  The  bifliop,  in  the  dlflertation  pre- 
fixed to  his  commentary  on  the  five  books  of  Ivlofes, 
having  refltfte!  upon  Monfieur  Le  Clerc,  fome  letters 
pafled  between  them  in  Latin,  which  are  publifhtd  by 
Le  Clerc  in  his  Bib'iolheque  Cba'ijie. 

"KIDDERMINSTER,  or  KEDDERMt-^srER,  a  town 
of  Worcefterlhire.  feated  under  a  hill  on  the  river  Stour, 
not  far  from  the  Severn,  12H  miles  from  London.      It 
is  a  large  town  of  1 180  houfes,  with  about  6000  In- 
habitants, who  carry  on  an  txttnfive  trade  in  weaving  in 
various  branches.      In  I73>,  a  carpet   manufaftoty  was 
cftablillied  with  fucccfs,  fo  as  to  employ  in  1  772  above 
250  looms;  and  there  arc  upi^ards   of  700  looms  cm- 
ployed  in    the  filk   and   worlUd.      Above   1 600  hands 
are  employtd  as  fpinners,  &c  in  the  carpet  looms  only 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  upwards  of  1400  are 
employed  in  preparing  yam,   wliich  is  ufed  in  different 
parts  of  England  in  carpeting  ;  and  it  is  fuppi  fed  not 
lefs   than  20CO  are  employtd   in   the  fiik   and   worlled 
looms  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.   The  fi'k  manu 
fafture  was  eftabliflitd  in  175  J.     The  town  is  remark- 
ably healthy,  and  has  alfo  an  cxtenfive  manufaiitun  of 
quilting  in  the  loom  in  imitation  of  Maricillcs  quilting. 
Here  is  a  Pnlbyterian  meeting  houfe  ;  and  they  have 
a  handfome  church,  two  good  frec-fchools,  a  charity 
fchool,  and   two  alms-houfes,   &c.      The  town  is  go- 
verned by  a  bailiff,    1  2  capital  burgelTes,   25  common 
councilmen,    &c.   who  have  a  town-hall.      It  former- 
ly  fent  members  to  parliament.      By   the   late  inland 
navigation,   it  has  communication    by  the  junction  of 
the    Severn  canal  with  the   rivers  Merfey,  Dee,   Kib- 
ble, Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames, 


Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings, 
extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  York,  Eancafter,  Wellmoreland,  Chef- 
ter,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcef- 
ter,  &c.  This  parlfh  extends  to  Bewdley-bridge,  has 
a  weekly  market,  and  three  fairs.  AV.  Long.  2.  15.- 
N.  Lat.  52.28. 

KiDDERS,  thofe  that  badge  or  carry  corn,  dead 
viftuals,  or  other  mcrchandife,  up  and  down  to  fell  t 
every  perfon  being  a  common  badger,  kidder,  lader, 
or  carrier,  &c.  fays  the  ftat.  5.  Ellz.  cap.  1  2.  And 
they  are  called  h'uldiers,    13  Eliz.  cap.  25. 

KIDDLE,  or  KiDEL,  ( Kidellus),  a  dam  or  wear  in  a 
river  with  a  narrow  cut  in  it,  for  the  laying  of  pota 
or  other  engines  to  catch  fifli. 

The  word  is  ancient ;  for  in  Magna  Charta,  cap.  24. 
we  read,  Omnes  kiddhdeponantur  per  Thsimeftam  i:if  Med- 
lueytim,  (sf  per  totai/i  An^ham,  nifi  per  cojleram  maris. 
And  by  king  John's  charter,  power  was  granted  to 
the  city  of  London,  de  Lidellis  amovendis  per  Thamejiam 
ly  Medweyam.  A  hirvey  was  ordered  to  be  made  of 
the  wears,  mills.  Hanks,  and  kidells,  in  the  great 
rivers  of  England,  i  Hen.  IV.  Fi{hermen  of  late 
coiruptly  call  thefe  dams /5f///«  y  and  they  are  much 
ufed  in  Wales  and  on  the  fea  coalts  of  Kent. 

KIDDINGTON,  a  town  of  Oxfordfliire,  four 
miks  from  Woodllock,  and  12  from  Oxfoid.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  Glym  river,  which  divides  the  parilli  in 
two  parts,  viz.  Over  and  Nether  Kiddlngton,  in  the 
latter  of  which  Hands  the  church.  This  parifli  was 
given  by  King  Otla  in  780  to  Worcefter  priory.  Here 
King  Ethelred  had  a  palace  ;  in  the  garden  of  the 
manor- houfe  is  an  antique  font  brought  from  Edward 
the  Conteffor's  chapel  at  Illlp,  wherein  he  received 
baptllm.  Jn  Hill  wood  near  this  place  is  a  Roman 
encampment  in  extraordinary  piefervatlon,  but  little 
noticed. 

KIDNAPPING,  the  forcible  abduftion  or  ftealing 
away  of  man,  woman,  or  child,  from  their  own  coun- 
try, and  lendiuL;  them  into  another.  This  crime  was 
capital  by  the  Jewifli  law:  "  He  that  ftealcth  a  man 
and  Icllcth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  (hall 
furely  be  put  to  death*.  So  likewKe  in  the  civil  law,  t'^**''' 
the  offence  of  fpiriting  away  and  Healing  men  and ' 
children,  which  was  called  plagium,  and  the  offenders 
plngiarii.  was  puniihtd  with  death.  This  is  unque- 
ftionably  a  very  heiiious  crime,  as  it  robs  the  king  of 
his  fubjetts,  banilhts  a  man  from  his  country,  and  may 
in  its  conlequcnccs  be  productive  of  the  molt  cruel  and 
dilagrteable  hardfhlps  ;  and  therefore  the  common  law 
of  England  has  punilhed  it  with  fine,  imprlfonment, 
and  pillory.  And  alfo  the  llatute  11  and  12  W.  III. 
c.  7.  though  principally  intended  againit  pirates,  has 
a  claufe  that  extends  to  prevent  the  leaving  of  fuca 
perfons  abroad  as  are  thus  kidnapped  or  fplrlted  away ; 
by  enai^ing,  that  if  any  captain  of  a  merchant- veffel 
Ihall  (during  his  being  abroad)  force  any  perfon  on 
Ihore,  or  wilfully  leave  him  behind,  or  rchife  to  bring 
home  all  fuch  men  as  he  carried  out,  if  able  and  deli- 
rous  to  return,  he  Ihall  fuffcr  three  months  imprifon- 
nient. 

KIDNEYS,  in  anatomy.     See  there,  n°  10 1. 
KinNnrBean.      Sec  Phaseolus. 
Kiel,  a  ciry  ot   Germany,   in    the  duchy  of  Hol- 
Hein,  in  the   circle   of  Lower   Saxony,  and  the  refi- 
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;gehtia  denceof  the  duke  of  Holftein  Gotforp.  It  has  a  caftle, 
,11  and  a  univerfity  founded  in  i66j  ;  and  there  is  a  very 
^  celebrated  fair  held   here.      It  is  fcated  at  the   bottom 

"*  of  a  bjy  of  the  Baltic  Sea  called  Kil/crti'ici,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Schwentin,  in  E.  Long.  ic.  17. 
N.  I.at.  J4.  26. 

KIGGELARIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  de- 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioccia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natnial  method  ranking  under  the  ^  7th"  or- 
der, Columnifera.  The  male  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ; 
the  corolla  pentapctalous  ;  there  are  five  trilobous  glan- 
dules ;  the  antherx  are  perforated  at  top  :  the  female 
calyx  and  corolla  as  in  the  male  ;  there  yre  five  ftyles ; 
the  capfjle  unilocular,  quinquevalved,  and  polyfper- 
mom.  There  is  but  one  fpecics,  viz.  the  Africana.  It 
hath  an  upright  woody  flem,  and  purplifli  branches, 
growing  15  or  18  feet  high  ;  oblong,  fawed,  alternate 
leaves  ;  and  dioecious,  greenifh-white  flowers,  in  clu- 
tters from  the  fides  of  the  branches  ;  fucceeded  by 
globular  rough  fruit,  the  fize  of  cherries,  containing 
the  feeds,  which  feldom  ripen  here.  As  this  is  a  na- 
tive of  warm  climates,  it  mud  be  conRantly  kept  in  a 
ftove  in  this  country.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  lay- 
ers, or  cuttings,  though  moll  readily  by  feed,;. 

KIGHLEY,  a  town  in  the  well  ri<iing  of  York- 
fhlre,  fix  miles  to  ihe 'fouthcaft  of  Skipton  in  Craven. 
It  ftands  in  a  valley  furrormded  vviih  hills  at  the  meet- 
ing of  two  brooks,  which  fall  into  the  river  Are  one 
mile  below  it.  Every  family  is  fupplied  with  water 
brought  to  or  near  their  doors  in  Hone  troughs  from 
a  never  failing  fpring  on  the  weil  fide  of  it.  The  pa- 
rilh  is  fix  rr.iles  long  and  two  broad,  and  is  60  miles 
from  the  eaft  and  weft  feas  ;  yet  at  the  w-eft  end  of  it 
rear  Camel-Crofs  is  a  rifing  ground,  from  which  the 
fprings  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it  run  to  the  eall  fea,  and 
thole  on  the  weft  to  the  weft  fea.  By  the  late  inland 
navigation,  this  town  has  a  communication  with  the  ri- 
vers Merfey,  Dee,  Rlbble,  Ouie,  Trent.  Darwent,  Se- 
vern, Huniber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation, 
including  its  windings,  extends  above  5C0  milis,  in 
the  counties  of  Linc^iln.  Nottingham.  Lancafler,  We ft- 
roortland,  Chefter,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefler,  Ox- 
ford, Worcefter,  &c. 

KILAKNEY.  See  Killarney. 
KILBEGGAN,  a  poft,  fair,  and  borough  town 
of  Ireland,  in  the  count)'  of  Weltmeath  and  province 
of  Leinfter,  44.  miles  from  Dublin.  It  returns  two 
members  to  parliament;  patronage  in  the  Lambert  fa- 
mily. It  is  feated  on  the  river  Brofna,  over  which 
there  is  a  bridge.  There  was  here  a  monaftery  found- 
ed in  1200,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virj;in  Mary,  and  in- 
habited by  monks  from  the  Ciitertian  abbey  of  Mcle- 
font.     The  fairs  are  two. 

KILDA  (S;),  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  weftern 
iflands  of  Scctland.  It  lies  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  a- 
bout  58.  ^o.  N  Lat.;  and  is  abjut  three  Englifti  miles 
iti  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  its  breadth  frorr^  fouth 
to  north  not  lefs  than  two.  The  ground  of  St  Kilda, 
like  much  the  greateft  part  of  that  over  all  the  High- 
hnds,  is  much  better  calculated  for  pafture  than  til- 
lage  Rcftrained  by    idlenefs,  a  fault    or  vice    much 

more  pardonable  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Great 
Britain,  or  difcouraged  by  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  live,  the  people  of  the  ifland  ftudy 
to  rear  up  ftieep,  and  to  kill  wild-fowl,  much  more 


than  to  engage  deeply  in  the  more  -.toilfome  bufineG  KllJa, 
of  huftiandry.  — All  the  ground  hitherto  cultivated  in  •— v— ^ 
this  ifland  lies  round  the  village.  The  foil  is  thin,  full 
of  gravel,  and  of  confequence  very  (harp.  This,  tho' 
naturally  poor,  is,  however,  rendered  extremely  fer- 
tile, by  the  fingular  induftry  of  very  judicious  huf- 
handmen  :  thefc  prepare  and  manure  every  inch  of 
their  ground,  fo  as  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  gar- 
den. All  the  inflruments  of  agriculture  they  ufc,  or 
indeed  require,  according  to  their  fyftem,  are  a  fpade, 
a  mall,  and  a  rake  or  harrow.  After  turning  up  the 
ground  with  a  fpsde,  they  rake  or  harrow  it  very  care- 
fully, removing  every  fmall  ftone,  every  noxious  root 
or  growing  weed  that  falls  in  their  way,  and  pound 
down  every  ftiff  clod  into  duft.  It  Is  certain  that  a 
fmall  number  of  acres  well  prepared  in  St  Kilda,  in 
this  manner,  will  yield  more  profit  to  the  hun)andman 
than  a  much  greater  number  v;hen  roughly  handled  m 
a  hurry,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  other  wellern  ides.  The 
people  of  St  Kilda  fow  and  reap  much  earlier  than  any 
of  their  neighbours  on  'he  weftern  coaft  of  Scctland. 
The  heat  of  the  fim,  rcflefted  from  the  hills  and  rocks 
into  a  low  valley  facing  the  fiuth-ea:!,  niuft  in  the 
fummcr  time  be  quite  intcnfe  ;  and  however  rainy  the 
climate  is,  the  corn  muft  for  thefe  rcafons  grow  very 
faft  and  ripen  early. 

The  harveft  is  commonly  over  at  this  place  before 
the  beginning  of  September;  and  fhould  it  fall  out 
otherwife,  the  whole  crop  would  be  almoft  deftroyed 
by  the  equinoftial  ftorms.  All  the  iflanders  on  the 
weftern  coaft  have  great  reafon  to  dread  the  fury  of 
autumnal  tcmpefts :  thefe,  together  with  the  exceffive 
quantities  of  rain  they  have  generally  thrcujil'-out 
feven  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  are  undoubtedly 
the  moft  difadvantageous  and  unhappy  circumllances 
of  their  lives. 

Barley  and  oats  are  the  only  forts  of  grain  known 
at  St  Kilda;  nor  does  it  feem  calculated  for  anv  other. 
Fifty  bulls  of  the  former,  old  Highland  meafure,  are 
every  year  brought  from  thence  to  Hairis  ;  and  all  the 
weftern  iflands  hardly  produce  any  thing  fo  good  of 
the  kind.  Potatoes  have  been  introduced  among  that" 
people  only  of  late,  and  hitherto  they  have  raifed  but 
fmall  quantities  of  them.  The  only  appearance  of  a 
garden  in  this  whole  land,  fo  the  natives  call  their 
principal  ifland  in  their  own  language,  is  no  more 
than  a  vei-y  inconfiderable  piece  of  ground,  which  is 
inclofed  and  planted  with  fome  cabbages.  On  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  at  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  bay,  lies  the  village,  where  the  whole 
body  of  this  little  people  (the  number  amounting  in 
1764  to  no  more  than  88)  live  together  like  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  town  or  city.  It  is  certain  that  the  inha- 
bitants were  much  more  numerous  formerly  than  at 
prefent  ;  and  the  ifland,  if  under  proper  regulations, 
might  ealily  fupport  3C0  fouls.  Martin,  who  viiited 
it  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  found  I'^o  per- 
fons  there  ;  but  about  the  year  i  730,  one  of  the  peo- 
ple coming  to  the  ifland  of  Harris,  was  feized  with 
the  fi^allpcx  and  died.  Unluckily  his  clothes  were 
carried  away  by  one  of  his  relations  next  year;  and  thus 
was  the  infeiftion  communicated,  which  made  fuch  ha- 
vock,  1  hat  only  four  grown  perfons  were  left  alive.  Their 
bouicb  are  built  in  two  rows,  regular,  and  facing  one 
another;  with  a  tolerable  caufeway  in  the  middle,  which 
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KiU*.  they  call  thejlreet.  Thefe  habitations  are  made  and 
'  V  ■  contrived  in  a  very  uncommon  manner.  Every  one  of 
them  is  flat  in  the  roof,  or  nearly  fo,  much  like  the 
houfes  of  fome  oriental  nations.  That  from  any  one 
of  thefe  the  St  Kildans  have  borrowed  their  manner 
of  building,  no  man  of  fenfe  will  entertain  a  fufpicion. 
They  have  been  taught  this  leifon  by  their  own  reafon, 
improved  by  experience.  The  place  in  which  their 
lot  has  fallen  is  peculiarly  fubjeft  to  violent  fqualis 
and  furious  hurricanes:  were  their  houfes  raifed  higher 
than  at  prefent,  they  believe  the  firft  winter-ftorm 
would  bring  them  down  about  their  ears  For  this 
reafon  the  precaution  they  take  in  giving  them  roofs 
much  flatter  than  ordinary  feems  to  be  not  altogether 
iinnecclfary.  The  walls  of  thefe  habitations  are  made 
of  a  rough  gritty  kind  of  ftones,  huddled  up  together 
in  hade,  without  eiiher  lime  or  mortar,  from  eight 
to  nine  feet  high.  In  the  heart  of  the  wails  are  the 
beds,  which  are  overlaid  with  flags,  and  large  enough 
to  contain  three  perfons.  In  the  fide  of  every  bed  is 
an  opening,  by  way  of  door,  which  is  much  too  nar- 
row and  low  to  anfwer  that  purjiofe.  All  their  divell- 
ing-houfcs  are  divided  into  two  apartments  by  parti- 
tion-walls. In  the  divifion  next  the  door,  which  is 
much  the  largeft,  they  have  their  cattle  Hailed  during 
the  whole  wintcrfeafon  ;  tiie  other  ferves  for  kitchen, 
hall,  and  bed  room. 

It  will  be  readily  expefted,  that  a  race  of  men  and 
women  bred  in  St  Kilda  muft  be  a  very  (lovenly  ge- 
neration, and  every  way  inelegant.  It  is  indeed  im- 
pofliljle  to  defend  them  from  this  imputation.  Their 
method  of  preparing  a  fort  of  manure,  to  them  indeed 
of  vaft  ufe,  proves  that  they  are  very  indelicate.  Af- 
ter having  burnt  a  confiderable  quantity  of  dried  turf, 
they  fpread  the  alhes  with  the  niceft  care  over  the  floor 
of  that  apartment  in  which  they  eat  and  fleep.  Thefe 
aflies,  fo  exaftly  laid  out,  they  cover  with  a  rich 
friable  fort  of  earth  ;  over  this  bed  of  earth  they  fcat- 
ter  a  proportionable  heap  of  that  duft  into  which  peats 
are  apt  to  crumble  away  :  this  done,  they  water,  tread, 
and  beat  the  whole  compoll  into  a  hard  floor,  on  which 
they  immediately  make  new  fires  very  large,  and.  ne- 
ver extinguldied  till  they  have  a  fufficient  ftock  of  new 
adies  on  hand-  The  fame  operations  are  repeated  with 
a  never-failing  punftuality,  till  they  are  jull  ready  to 
fow  their  barley  ;  by  that  time  the  walls  of  their  hou- 
fes are  funk  down,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the 
floois  rifen  about  four  or  five  feet. 

To  have  room  enough  for  accumulating  heap's  of 
this  compoll  one  above  another,  the  ancient  St  Kil- 
^iiins  had  ingenuity  enough  to  contrive  their  beds 
within  the  linings  of  their  walls;  and  it  was  for  the 
fame  reafon  they  took  care  to  raife  thefe  walls  to  an 
height  far  from  being  common  in  the  other  weftern 
iflands.  The  manure  produced  in  this  way  muft  un 
doubtedly  be  good  ;  though  probably  rather  (harp  than 
of  long  duration,  as  it  is  fcattered  in  fmall  quantities 
upon  the  furface  of  the  ground.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
thofe  vi'ho  prattice  this  art  are  abundantly  lavifh  in  its 
praifes.  They  call  it  a  commodity  wejlunally  precious  ; 
snd  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  genuine  St  Kil- 
dian  would  fcruple  to  barter  it  away  for  all  the  dia- 
monds in  Brafil  and  Golconda. 

Jt  is  certain  that  cleanlinefs  muft.  contribute  greatly 


to  health,  and  of  ccurfe  longevity  ;  but  in  fpite  of  that 
inftance  of  indelicacy  now  given,  and  many  more  which  >. 
might  have  been  added,  the  people  of  this  iiland  are 
not  more  ftiort-lived  than  othei--men.  Tbeir  total  want 
of  thofe  articles  of  luxury,  which  have  fo  natural  a  ten- 
dency to  deftroy  the  conftitution  of  the  human  body, 
and  their  moderate  exerciles,  will,  together  with  fome 
other  circumllances,  keep  the  balance  of  life  equal 
enough  between  them  and  thofe  who  are  abfolute 
ftrangers  to  flovenlinefs. 

Befides  the  dwelling-houfes  already  defcribed,  there 
are  a  prodigious  number  of  little  cells  difperfed  over 
all  the  ifland  ;  which  confill  entirely  of  ftoncs,  without 
any  the  fmalleft  help  of  timber.  Thefe  cells  are  from 
\l  to  18  feet  in  length,  and  a  little  more  thsn  feven 
in  height.  Their  breadth  at  the  foundation  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  height.  Every  ftone  hangs  above  that 
immediately  below,  not  perpendicularly,  but  inclines 
forward,  fo  as  to  be  nearer  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
grotto,  and  thus  by  imperceptible  degrees  till  the 
two  highell  courfes  are  near  enough  to  be  covered 
by  a  finjjle  flag  at  the  top.  To  hinder  the  rain  from 
falling  doA-n  between  the  interftices  above,  the  upper 
part  ot  the  building  is  overlaid  with  turf,  which  looks 
like  a  fine  green  (ward  while  new.  The  inhabitants 
fecure  their  peats,  eggs,  and  wild-Jowl,  within  thefe 
fmall  repofitories  :  every  St  Kildian  has  his  fliare  of 
them,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  land  he  pof- 
fcifes,  or  the  rent  he  pays  to  the  fteward.  From  the 
conftriiftion  of  thefe  cells,  and  the  toil  they  mutt  liave 
coft  before  they  could  have  been  finiftied,  it  feems 
plain,  that  thofe  who  put  them  together,  were,  if  not 
more  ingenious  than  their  neighbours  in  the  adjacent 
illands,  at  lead  more  induftrious  than  their  own  fuc- 
cefFors. 

The  St  Kilda  method  of  catching  wild- fowl  is  very 
entertaining.  The  men  are  divided  into  fowling-par- 
ties,  each  of  which  confiPs  generally  of  four  perfons 
diftingullhed  by  their  agility  and  fl'cill.  Each  party 
muft  have  at  leatt  one  rope  about  30  fathoms  long  ; 
this  rope  is  made  out  of  a  ftrong  raw  cow  hii'e.  Tilted 
for  that  very  purpofe,  and  cut  circularly  into  three 
thongs  all  of  equal  length  ;  thefe  thongs  being  elofe- 
ly  twitted  together,  form  a  three-fold  cord,  able  to 
fuftain  a  great  weight,  and  durable  enough  to  laft  for 
about  two  generations:  to  preyeut  the  injuries  it  would 
otherwife  receive  from  the  fliarp  edges  of  the  rocks, 
againft  which  they  muft  frequently  Itrike,  the  cord  is 
lined  with  flieep-fliins,  dreffed  in  much  the  fame  man- 
ner. 

This  rope  is  a  piece  of  furniture  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceflary,  and  the  moft  valuable  implement  a  man  of 
fubftance  can  be  poftcflcd  of  in  St  Kilda.  In  the  tef- 
tament  of  a  father,  it  makes  the  very  firft  article  in 
favour  of  his  eldeft  fon  :  ftioiild  it  happen  to  fall  to  a 
daughter's  fliare,  in  default  of  male  heirs,  it  is  reckon- 
ed equal  in  value  to  the  two  beft  cows  in  the  ifland. 

By  the  help  of  fuch  ropes,  the  people  of  the  great- 
eft  prowefs  and  experience  here  traverfe  and  examine 
tocks  prodigioufly  high.  Linked  together  in  couples, 
each  having  either  end  of  the  cord  faftcned  about  -his 
waift,  they  go  frcqiieiilly  through  the  moft  dreadful 
precipices  :  when  one  of  the  two  defcends,  his  col- 
league plants  hiinftlf  on  a  ftrong  flielf,  and  takes  care 

to 
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re.    to  have   fuch  fure  footing  there,  that  if  his  fcllow-ad- 
"*^  venturer  makes  a  falfe  ftep,  and  tumbles  over,  he  may- 
be able  to  fave  him. 

The  following  anecdote  of  a  fteward  of  St  Kilda's 
deputy  will  give  the  reader  a  fpecimen  of  the  dangers 
they  undergo,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the  uncom- 
mon ftrength  of  the  St  Kildians.  This  man,  obferving 
his  colleague  lofe  his  hold,  and  tumbling  down  from 
above,  placed  himfelf  fo  firmly  upon  the  Iheif  where 
be  Hood,  that  he  fuftained  the  weight  of  his  friend, 
after  falling  the  whole  length  of  the  rope.  Undoubt- 
edly thefe  are  ftupendous  adventures,  and  equal  to  any 
thing  in  the  feats  of  chivalry.  Mr  Macaulay  gives  an 
inftance  of  the  dexterity  of  the  inhabitants  of  St  Kil- 
da  in  catching  wild-fowl,  to  which  he  was  an  eye-wit- 
nefs.  Two  noted  heroes  were  drawn  out  from  among 
all  the  abletl  men  of  the  community  :  one  of  them 
fixed  himfelf  on  a  craggy  fhelf ;  his  companion  went 
down  60  fathoms  below  him  ;  and  after  having  darted 
himfelf  away  from  the  face  of  a  moft  alarming  preci- 
pice hanging  over  the  ocean,  he  began  to  play  his 
gambols  ;  he  fung  merrily,  and  laughed  very  heartily : 
after  having  performed  feveral  antic  tricks,  and  given 
all  the  entertainment  his  art  could  afford,  he  returned 
in  triumph,  and  full  of  his  own  merit,  with  a  large 
firing  of  fowls  about  his  neck,  and  a  number  of  eggs 
In  his  bofom.  This  method  of  fowling  refembles  that 
of  the  Norwegians,  as  defcribed  by  bifhop  Pontoppi- 
dan. 

KILDARE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  is  fituated  28  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Dublin.  It  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, patron  the  duke  of  Leinfter  ;  and  is  governed 
by  a  fovereign,  recorder,  and  two  portrieves.  The 
church  of  Kildare  was  very  early  erefted  into  a  catlie- 
dral  with  epifcopal  jorifdiclion,  which  dignity  it  re- 
tains to  this  day  ;  the  cathedral,  however,  has  been  for 
feveral  years  neglefted,  and  at  prefent  is  almoft  in  ruins. 
St  Brigid  founded  a  nunnery  at  Kildare,  which  after- 
wards came  into  the  poffeflion  of  the  regular  canons  of 
St  Auguttin  :  this  faint  died  ift  February  523,  and 
was  interred  here  ;  but  her  remains  were  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  cathedral  church  of  Down.  In  the  year 
638,  /lod  Dulh  or  Black  Hugh  king  of  Leinfter  abdi- 
cated his  throne,  and  took  on  him  the  Auguftinian  ha- 
bit in  this  abbey  ;  he  was  afterwards  chofen  abbot  and 
bifhop  of  Kildare,  and  died  on  the  10th  May.  In  756, 
Eiglitigin  the  abbot,  who  was  alfo  bifhop  of  Kildare, 
was  kilted  by  a  prieft  as  he  was  celebrating  mafs  at  the 
altar  of  St  Brigid  ;  Cnce  which  time  no  prietl  whatfo- 
ever  was  allowed  to  celebrate  mafs  in  that  church  in 
the  prefencc  of  a  bifhop.  In  1220  Henry  de  Loun- 
dres  archbifhop  of  Dublin  put  out  the  fire  called  inex- 
t'mguyhable,  which  had  been  preferved  from  a  very  ear- 
ly time  by  the  nuns  of  St  Brigid.  This  fire  was  how- 
ever relighted,  and  continued  to  burn  till  the  total 
fuppreflion  of  monafleries.  Here  was  alfo  a  Grey  ab- 
bey on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  erefted  for  friars  of 
the  Francifcan  order,  or,  as  they  were  more  generally 
called.  Grey  f liars,  in  the  year  126a,  by  Lord  Wil- 
liam de  Vefey  ;  but  the  budding  was  completed  by 
Gerald  Fitzmaurice,  Lord  OfFaley.  A  confiderable 
part  of  this  building  yet  remains,  which  appears  not 
to  have  been  of  very  great  extent.  A  houfe  for  white 
/liars  was  likewifc  founded  in  this  town  by  William  de 
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Vefey  in  129OJ  the  round  tower  here  is  ijo  feet  high, 
built  of  white  wranite  to  about  it  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  the  reft  of  common  blue  flone.  The  pc- 
deftal  of  an  old  crofs  is  Hill  to  be  feen  here  ;  and  the 
upper  part  of  a  crofs  lies  near  it  on  the  ground.  —  Fairs 
are  held  here  on  I2th  February,  Eafter  Tuefday,  12th 
May,  and  19th  September.  The  fairs  held  here  are 
four. 

Kildare,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Leinfter,  which  is  37  miles  in  length  and  20  in 
breadth;  and  is  bounded  011  the  eaft  by  Dublin  and 
Wicklow,  on  the  weft  by  King  and  Queen's  county, 
on  the  north  by  Eaft-Meath,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Ca- 
therlogh.  It  is  a  fine  arable  country,  well  watered  by 
the  Barrow,  Liffey,  and  other  rivers,  and  well  inhabi- 
ted and  cultivated,  containing  228,590  Irifh  plantation 
acres,  too  parifhes,  10  baronies,  4  boroughs,  and  re- 
turns 10  members  to  parliament.  The  chief  town  is 
of  the  fame  name,  and  gave  title  of  earl  to  the  noble 
family  of  Fitzgerald.  It  was  anciently  called  Chille' 
diilr,  i.  e.  "  the  wood  of  oaks,"  from  a  large  foreft 
which  comprehended  the  middle  part  of  this  county  ; 
in  the  centre  of  this  wood  was  a  large  plain,  facred  to 
heathen  fuperftition,  and  at  prefent  called  the  Curragh 
o{  Kildare;  at  the  extremity  of  this  plain,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  6th  century,  St  Brigid,  one  of 
the  heathen  veftals,  on  her  converfion  to  the  Chriftian 
faith,  founded,  with  the  afTiftance  of  St  Conloeth,  a 
church  and  monaflery,  near  which,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Pagans,  St  Brigid  kept  the  facred  fire  in  a  cell, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  vifible. 

KILDERKIN,  a  liquid  meafure,  containing  two 
firkins. 

KILIAN  (Lucas),  an  eminent  engraver,  was  a 
native  of  Augfburg  in  Germany,  and  flourifhed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  centuiy.  In  what  fchool  he 
learned  the  art  is  uncertain  ;  but  his  ftyle  of  engra- 
ving bears  no  fmall  refemblance  in  many  particulars  to 
that  of  Henry  Goltzius,  and  of  John  NluUer  his  dif» 
ciple.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  went  to  Italy  in 
order  to  complete  his  ftudies,  where  he  engraved  feve- 
ral plates  from  the  piftures  of  the  great  Italian  mafters. 
According  to  Mr  Strutt,  few  artifls  have  manifeftcd  a 
greater  command  of  the  graver  than  Kilian,  whether 
we  confider  the  facility  with  which  the  ftrokes  are 
turned  upon  each  other,  or  the  firmnefs  with  which 
they  are  executed  ;  and  one  cannot  help  admiring  it, 
though  it  evidently  ftrikes  us,  that  by  paying  to)  clofc 
attention  to  this  part  of  the  art,  he  negletled  the  cor- 
reCtnefs  ui  his  outlines,  and  fatigued  the  lights  witk 
unneceffary  work  ;  by  which  means  he  broke  the  maf- 
fes,  and  often  totally  deftroyed  the  effcft  of  his  prints. 
The  naked  parts  of  the  human  figure  are  feldom  well 
expreffed  ;  the  extremities  efpeclally  arc  in  general 
very  heavy,  and  fometimes  incorreA.  Upon  the  worka 
of  this  mafter,  however,  it  appears,  that  Balechou,  fo 
famous  for  his  fkill  in  handling  of  the  graver,  formed 
his  tafte.  His  works  are  exceedingly  numerous.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  any  where  mentioned. — There 
were  feveral  other  engravers  of  tlK  fame  name  and  fa- 
mily ;  but  of  too  inferior  merit  to  deferve  particular 
notice. 

KILIANUS  (Cornelius),  a  native  of  Brabant,  ds- 
ftinguifhed  himfelf  as  an  excellent  correftor  of  the 
pieib  at  the  printing- houfe  of  Plantin  for  50  years. 
Z  M  tie 
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ICilkenny,  He   Hkewife  wrote   feveral  hooks  which  are   efttemed. 

'        i  His  Apolo^tj-  for  Corrtiftors  agalnft  Authuis,   an   tpi- 

gram  of  18  verfes,  is  a  proof  of  his  abilities  in  Laiin 
poetry. 

KILKENNY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Lcinllcr,  hounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  county  of 
Waterford,  on  the  north  by  the  Queen's  county,  on 
the  weft  by  the  county  of  Tipperary,  on  the  tail  by 
the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Catherlogh,  and  on  the 
north-well  by  Upp-.-r  Offi>ty.  The  greatefl  length  of 
this  county  from  nonti  to  fouth  is  38  miles,  the 
breadth  from  eall  to  weft  18  ;  and  it  contains  10  ba- 
ronies. It  is  one  of  the  moll  healthful,  pleafant,  and 
populous  counties  of  Ireland.  It  contains  287,650 
Irilh  plantation  acres,  (;6  parilhes,  9  baronies,  am)  7 
boroughs,  and  returns  16  members  to  parHament. 
Gilbert  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucefter  and  Hereford,  mar- 
rying Ifabclla,  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirefiTes  of 
William  eatl  Marlhal,  received  as  her  dower  the  comity 
of  Kilkenny. 

Kilkenny,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
naiTie  in  Iieland,  fituated  in  the  province  of  Leinller, 
57  miles  fnuth  well  of  Dublin.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  cell  or  church  ol  Canic,  who  was  an  eminent 
hermit  in  this  country  ;  and  is  one  of  the  moll  elegant 
cities  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  biHiop  of 
OlTory,  which  was  tranflated  from  Agabo  in  OITory, 
about  the  end  of  Henry  I  l.d's  reign,  by  bilhop  O'Dul- 
lany.  The  city  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Neor,  a 
navigable  river  that  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  harbour 
of  Waterford.  It  is  faid  of  Kilkenny,  that  its  air  is 
without  fog.  Its  water  without  mud,  its  fire  without 
fmoke,  and  its  ftreets  paved  with  marble.  The  two 
latter  are  indeed  matter  of  fad  j  for  they  have  in 
the  neighbourhood  a  kind  of  coal  that  burns  from 
firll  to  lall  without  fmoke,  and  pretty  much  refembles 
the  Wehh  coal.  Moll  of  the  ftreets  alfo  are  aftually 
paved  with  a  very  good  fort  of  black  marble  ;  of  which 
they  havr  large  quatrics  near  the  town,  which  takes  a 
fine  polilli,  and  is  beautifully  intermixed  with  white 
granite.  The  air  too  is  good  and  healthy,  though 
Dot  remarkably  clearer  than  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  re- 
corder, aldermen,  and  (heriffs.  It  comprifes  two 
towns,  viz.  Kilkenny  fo  called,  and  Irifh-town,  each 
of  which  fends  two  members  to  parliament,-  and  both 
together  are  computed  to  contain  about  20,000  inha- 
bitants.     This  city  was  once  of  great  conlequence,  as 
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may  be  feen  by  the  venerable  ruins  yet  remaining  of 
churches,  monalleries,  and  abbeys,  which  even  now 
in  their  dilapidated  ftate  exhibit  fuch  fpecimens  of  ex- 
quifito  tafte  in  architedlure  as  may  vie  with  any  mo- 
dern improvements  ;  and  the  remains  of  its  gates,  tow- 
ers, and  walls,  Ihoiv  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  great 
llrength.  Here  too  at  different  times  parliaments 
were  held,  in  which  fome  remarkable  llatutes  were 
paffed.  It  has  two  churches,  and  feveral  catholic 
chapels  ;  barracks  for  a  troop  of  horfe  and  four  com- 
panies of  foot ;  a  market  is  held  twice  in  the  week, 
and  there  are  fcven  fairs  in  the  year.  —  Irilli  town  is 
more  properly  called  the  borough  of  Si  Canice,  vulgar 
ly  Kenny  ;  the  patronage  of  v,hich  is  in  the  bilhop  of 
Ofli  "-y.  The  cathedral,  which  Hands  in  a  fequtilered  fi- 
tuatio  ■,  is  a  vener  ible  Gothic  pile,  built  above  500 
years ;  and  clofe  to  it  is  one  of  thufe  remarkable  louud 


towers  which  have  fo  much  engaged  the  attention  of  Killtei 
travellers.  The  bifhop's  palace  is  a  h.indfome  building,  '~~V 
and  communicates  by  a  covered  palfage  with  the  church. 
The  callle  was  firll  built  in  1  195,  on  the  fite  of  one 
deftroyed  by  the  Irilh  in  117^  The  fituation  in  a 
niditary  view  was  moll  eligible  :  the  ground  was  ori- 
ginally a  conoid,  the  elliptical  fide  abrupt  and  precipi- 
tous, with  the  river  running  rapidly  at  its  bafe  :  here 
the  naiurnl  rampart  was  faced  with  a  wall  of  folid  ma- 
fonry  40  feet  high  j  the  other  parts  wt-re  defended  by 
balUons,  ciu'tains,  towers,  and  outworks  ;  and  on  the 
fumrait  the  calMe  was  eretted.  This  place,  as  it  now 
ftands,  was  built  by  the  ancellurs  of  the  dukes  of  Or- 
mond  :  here  the  Ormond  family  refided  ;  and  it  is  now 
in  the  polFtflion  of  Mr  Butler,  a  defcend.int  of  that  il- 
lufti-ious  race.  The  college  originally  founded  by  the 
Ormond  family  is  rebuilt  in  a  llyle  of  elegance  and 
convenience.  The  th  )lfel  and  market  houfe  are  both 
good  buildings;  and  over  the  latter  is  a  fuit  of  rooms, 
in  whicli,  during  the  winter  and  at  races  and  afiizes 
times,  affemblies  arc  held.  There  are  two  very  fine 
bridges  of  cut  marble  over  the  Nore  ;  John's  Bridge 
particularly  is  light  and  elegant.  The  Ormond  family 
built  and  endowed  a  free  fchool  in  this  city.  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  three  old  monalUries,  called  Si  John's, 
Si  Francis's,  and  the  Black  abbey :  belonging  to  the 
latter  are  the  remains  of  feveral  old  monuments,  al- 
moll  buried  in  the  ruins;  and  the  courts  of  the  others 
are  converted  into  barracks.  The  manufafturcs  chiefly 
carried  on  here  are,  coarfe  woollen  cloths,  blankets  of 
extraordinary  iine  quality,  and  confiderable  quantities 
of  (larch.  In  the  neighbourhood  alfo  are  made  very 
beautiful  cl'.imney-p'eces  of  that  fpecics  of  ftone  al- 
ready mentioned,  called  Ki/iemiy  marble:  they  are  cut 
and  polilhed  by  water,  a  mill  for  that  purpofe  (the  on- 
ly one  of  its  kind  perhaps  in  Europe)  being  invented 
by  the  late  Mr  Colles.  The  Kilkenny  coal-pits  are 
within  nine  miles  of  the  town.  This  city  came  by 
marriage  into  the  ancient  family  of  Le  Defpencer.  It: 
was  incorporated  by  charter  from  King  James  I.  In 
1609.  The  market-crofs  of  Kilkenny  continued  an 
ornament  to  the  city  until  1771,  when  it  was  taken 
down  ;  the  date  on  it  was  MCCC.  Sir  James  Ware 
mentiims  Bldiop  Cantwell's  rebuilding  the  great  brl  !ge 
of  Kilkenny,  thrown  down  by  an  inundation  about 
the  year  1447.  It  appears  alfo  that  St  John's  bridge 
fell  down  by  a  great  flood  in  156+  ;  and  on  2d  0£lo- 
ber  1763,  by  another  like  circurallance.  Green's  bridge 
near  the  cathedral  fell. — The  borough  of  St  Canice, 
or  Irifh-town,  always  enjoyed  very  ancient  prefcriptive 
rights.  A  clofe  roll  of  j  Edward  III.  A.  D.  1376, 
forbids  the  magillrates  of  Kilkenny  to  obllrucl  the  fale 
of  vidluals  in  the  market  of  Irifh-town,  or  within  the 
crofs,  under  the  pretence  of  cullom  for  murage  : 
and  left  the  ample  grants  made  to  Kilkenny  might  be 
Interpreted  fo  as  to  include  Irifh-town,  the  corporation 
of  the  latter  fecured  their  ancient  rights  by  letters- 
patent  15  Edward  IV.  A.  D.  1474.  Thefe  renew 
their  former  privileges,  and  appoint  a  portrieve  to  be 
chofen  every  2  \  11  September,  and  fworn  into  ofiice  on 
the  nth  Oftober.  The  portrieve's  prifon  was  at 
Troy-gate.  Whenever  the  mayor  of  Kilkenny  came 
within  Water-,;ate,  he  dropt  down  the  point  of  the 
city-fvvord,  to  fliow  he  claimed  no  pre-eminence  within 
the  borough. 

KILLALOE, 
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lot,        KILI'ALOE,    a   bidiop's    fee    in    the  county   of  riety  of  forms  by  the  waves,  and  the   trees  and  Ihrubs  Kiltarnjy. 

'">■   Clare   and  province  of  Munlter,  in   Ireland,   86  miles  buriting  from  tlie   pores  of  the  fapkfs  (tone,  forced  to  — — v™~^ 

"~^  from    Dublin,    otherwife   Loun'ia.       It    was    anciently  aflume  the  moft    uncouth  fhapcs  to  adapt  themfelves  to 

written  Ki//-(la-Lua,  i.  e.  "  the  church  cf  Lua,"  from  their  fantallic   fituations.     The  iflands  are  not    fo  nu- 

Lua,  or  Molua,  who  about  the  bej^inning  of  the   6th  merous  in   this  as  in  the  upper  lake  ;  but  (here  is  one 

century  founded  an  abbey  near  this  place.     St   Molua  of  uncommon  beauty,  viz.   Innisfallen,  nearly  oppofite 

appears   to  have  derived   his  name   from   Loanla,  the  to  O'Sullivan's   cafcade :    It   contains    1 8    Irilh   acres, 

place  of  his  refidence,   as  was  cuftomary  amongll  the  The  coaft  is  formed  into  a  variety  of  bays  and  proraon- 

ancicnt  Irifh.      On  the  death  of  St  Molua,   St  Flannan  tories,   (Itirted  and  crowned  with   arbutus,   holly,  and 

his  dlfciple,   and    fon  of  the  chief  of  the  diftrift,   was  other  Ihrubs  and  trees  ;   the  interior  parts  are  diverfiSed 

confecraied   bifhop   of  this   place  at    Rome  about  the  with  hills,  and  dales,   and  gentle  declivities,  on  which 

year  6^9,  and   the  church  endowed  with   conliderable  every  tree  and    fhrub  appears  to  advantage:   the  foil  is 

eflates  by  his   father  Theodorick.     Towards  the  clofe  rich  even  to  exuberance  ;  and  trees  of  the   largell  fize 

of  the  I  2th  century,  the   ancient  fee  of   Rofcrea  was  incline  acrofs  the  vales,  forming  natural  arches,  with 

united  to  that  of  Killaloe  ;  from  which  period  thefe  ivy  entwining  in  the  branches,  and  hanging  in  feftoons 

united  bilhoprics  have   been  governed  by  the  fame  bi-  of  foliage.      The  promontory  of  Mucrufs,   which   di- 

fliops.     At    Killaloe   is  a  bridge  over  the  Shannon  of  vides  the  upper  from  the   lower  lake,  is  a  perfett  land 

19  arches;  and  here  is  a  confiderable   falmon   and  eel  of  enchantment ;  there  is  a  road  carried  through  the 

filhety.      There  are   many  ancient  buildings   in  and  a-  centre  of  the  promontory,  which  unfolds  all  the  inte- 

bout  this  town.      The   cathedral  is  a  Gothic  edifice  in  rior  beauties  of  the  place.     Amongft  the  diftant  moun- 

form  of  a  crofs,  with  the  fteeple  in    the   centre,  fup-  tains,  Turk  appears  an   object  of  magnihcence  ;  and 

ported  by  four  arches  ;   it  was  built  by  Donald  king  of  Mangerton's   loftier,  though   lefs    interclling   fummit, 

Limerick  in  I  160.     There  is  a  building  near  it,  once  rears  itfelf  above  the  whole.     The    paflage  to  the  up- 

the  oratoty  of  St  Molua  ;   and  there  is  another  of  the  per   lake   is    round   the   extremity  of  Mucrufs,  which 

fame  kind  in  an  illand  on  the  Shannon,   having  marks  confines  it   on  one   fide,  and   the  appi'oaching  moun- 

of  dill  higher  antiquity.     The  fee  houfe  of  the  bithop  tains  on  the  other.      Here  is  the  celebrated  rock  called 

is  at  Clarisford,  near  to  Kilhloe.     Adjoining  to  the  ca-  the  eagle's  iiejl,  which  produces  wonderful   echoes.      A 

thedral  are  yet  fome  remains  of  the  maufoleum  of  Brien  French  horn  founded  here,  raifes  a  concert  fuptfior  to 

Boru.  100  inftrumcnts ;  and  the  report  of  a  fiiigie  Cannon  is 

KILLARNEY,    a   poft-town    of   Ireland   in   the  anfwered  by  a  fucceifion  of  peals  rcfembling  the  loud-' 

county  of  Kerry  and  province  of  Munfter,  feated  near  ell  thunder,  which  feems  to  travel  the  furrounding  fcene- 

a  fine  lake  called  Lough  Lean,  or  Lake  of  Killarney.    It  ry,  and  die  away  among  the  diftant  mountains.    The  up- 

is   diilsnt  143    miles  from   Dublin,  and  has  two  fairs,  per  lake  is  four  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three 

in  breadth  ;  and  is  almoft  furrounded  by  mountains,  from 
which  defcend  a  number  of  beautiful  cai&ades.  The 
iflands  in  this  lake  are  numerous,  ar,d  afford  an  ama- 
zing variety  of  piclurefque  views. — The  centre  lake, 
which  communicates  with  the  upper,  is  but  fmall  in 
comparifou  with  the   other  two,  and   cannot   boaft   of 


Within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  place  are  the  ruins 
of  the  cathedral  of  Aghadoe,  an  ancient  bifiaoprick 
united  to  Ardfert ;  and  within  four  miles  the  ruins  of 
Agliih  church.  At  this  town  is  the  feat  and  gardens 
of  lord  Kenmore. 

The  beautiful  lake  of  Killarney  is   divided  properly 


into   three  parts,  called   the  lower,  middle,  and   upper  equal  variety.      The  fliores,  however,  are  in  many  pla- 

lake.    The  northern  or  lower  lake  is  fix  miles  in  length  ces  indented  with  beautiful  bays,  lurrounded  with  dark 

and   from  three  to  four  in  breadth,  and  the  town  is  fi-  groves  ot  trees,  fome  of  which  have  a  moll  picturefque 

tuated  on  its  northern  {hore.     The  country  on  this  and  appearance  when  viewed  from  the  water.     The  eallera 

the  eaftern  boundary  is  rather  of  a  tame  charafter;  but  boundary  is  formed  by  the   bafe  of   Mangcrton,  down 

is  here   and   there  diverfitied  with  gentle  fwcUs,  many  the    fteep  fide  of  which  defccnds  a  cafcade  vifible  for 

of  which  afford   delightful  profpefis  of  the  lake,  the  150  yards;   tliis  fall  of  water   is  fupplied   by  a  circular 

iflands,  and  furrounding  fcenery.     The  fouthern  fhore  lake   near   the   fummit   of   the   mountain,    called    the 

is  compofcd  of  immenfe    mountains,    rifing  abruptly  De-v'ifs  Punch  Bowl ;    which,  on   account   of   its   im- 

from  the  water,  and  covered  with  woods   ot  the  finell  menle   depth,  and  the  continual  overfloiv  of  Ji  iter,  is 

timber.      From  the  centre  of  the   lake  the  view  of  this  confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  curiolities   in  KiSlar- 

range  is  aftonirtiiugly  lublime,   prefenting  to  the  eye  an  ney.  —  Mr  Smith  feems   to  think,  that  one  of  tlie  bed 

extent  of  fcreft  fix  miles  in  leiigth,  and  from   half  a  prolpetts  this   admired  lake  affords,   is   from   a  rifing 

mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  hanging  in  a  robe  ground  near  the  ruined  cathedral  of  Aghadoe. 

of  rich   luxuriance   on   the    fides    of   two    mountains,  The   lake   of  Killarney   is   otherwife   called    Lough 

whofe  bare   tops  rifing   above   the  whole  form   a  per-  Z-fln<?,  or  Z,oc,6  iran.  from  its  being  furrounJed  by  high 

feA  contrail  to  the  verdure  of  the  lower  region.      On  mountains.      Nennius   lays,   that  theie  Jakes  were    en- 

the  fide  of  one  of  thefe  mountains  is  O'Sullivan's  caf-  compafTcd  by  four  circles  of  mines;  the  firll  of  tin,  the 

cade,  which  falls  into  the  lake  with  a  roar  that  llrikes  fecond   of  lead,  the   third  of  iron,   and  the   fourth  of 

the  timid  with  awe  on    approaching  it.      The   view  of  copper       In    the   fcveral    mountains    adjacent   to    the 

this  flieet  of  water  is  uncommonly  fine,  appearing  as  if  lakes  are  {till  to  be   feen   the    veiliges   of  the    ancient 

it  were  defcending  from  an  arch  of  wood,   which  over-  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and   copper;  but   tin   has   not  as 

hangs  it   about    70  feet   in   height  from  the  point  of  yet  been  dilcovered  here.     Silver  and  gold  are  faid  by 

view.     Coafting  along  this  fliore  affords  an  almoft  end-  the    Irifh  antiquaries  to   have  been  found  in  the  early 

kfs  entertainment,  every  change  of  pofition  prefenting  ages  :   but  this  is  fomewhat  doubtful,  efpecialiy  in  any 

«  new  fcene  j  the  rocks  hollowed  and  worn  into  a  va-  confiderable  quantity,  thoaigh  f  ime  filver  probably  was 

3  M  2  extradled 
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extracted  from  the  lead  ore,  and  fmall  quantities  of 
gold  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  yellow  copper 
ore  of  Mucrufs.  Hovrever,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
thefe  lakes  weie  found  in  the  early  ages,  as  well  as  at 
prefcnt,  pebbles  of  fcveral  colours,  which  taking  a 
beautiful  polilh,  the  ancient  IriOi  wore  in  their  ears, 
j;irdlcj,  and_ different  articles  of  their  drefs  and  furni- 
ture. 

KILLAS,  a  genus  of  Hones  belonging  to  the  ar- 
gillaceous clafs,  found  chiefly  in  Cornwall  in  England. 
Its  texture  is  either  lamellar  or  coarfcly  granular  ;  the 
fpecific  gravity  from  2630  to  2666.  It  contains  60 
parts  of  filiceous  earth,  25  of  argillaceous,  9  of  mag- 
ntfia,  and  6  of  iron.  The  gieenilh  kind  contains 
more  iron,  and  gives  a  green  tin(£lure  to  the  nitrous 
acid. 

KILLICRANKIE,  a  noted  pafs  of  PenhOiire  In 
Scotland.  It  is  formed  by  the  lofty  mountains  im- 
pending over  the  water  of  Garrie,  which  rufhes 
through  in  a  deep,  darkfome,  and  horrid  channel,  be- 
neath. In  the  lall  century  this  was  a  pafs  of  much 
danger  and  difficulty  ;  a  path  hanging  over  a  tremen- 
dous precipice  threatened  deftrutlion  to  the  lead  falfe 
ftcp  of  the  traveller  :  at  prefent  a  fine  road  formed  by 
the  foldiery  lent  by  government,  and  encouraged  by 
an  additional  6d.  per  day,  gives  an  eafy  accefs  to  the 
remote  Highlands;  and  the  two  fides  are  joined  by  a 
fine  arch. 

Near  the  north  end  of  this  pafs,  in  its  open  and  un- 
improved Hate,  was  fought  in  the  year  1689  the  battle 
of  Killicranky,  between  the  adherents  of  James  II.  un- 
der Vifcount  Dundee,  and  of  William  III.  under  Ge- 
neral Mackay.  Dundee's  army  was  very  much  infe- 
rior to  ihiit  of  Mackay's.  When  he  came  in  fight  of 
the  latter,  he  found  them  formed  in  eight  battalions 
ready  for  aftion.  They  confilled  of  4500  foot,  and 
two  troops  of  horfe.  The  Highlanders  under  Dun- 
dee amounted  to  little  more  than  half  that  number. 
Thefe  he  ranged  inllantly  in  order  of  battle.  Maclean, 
with  his  tribe,  formed  the  right  wing.  The  Macdo- 
nalds  of  Sky,  under  their  chieftain's  eldell  fon,  formed 
the  left.  The  Camerons,  the  Macdonald's  of  Giengary, 
the  followers  of  Clanronald,  and  a  few  Irifli  auxiliaries, 
were  in  the  centre.  A  troop  of  horfe  were  placed  be- 
hind under  Sir  William  Wallace.  The  officers  fent 
by  James  from  Ireland  were  ditlributed  through  all  the 
line.  His  whole  army  flood  in  fight  of  the  enemy  for 
feveral  hours  on  the  fleep  fide  of  a  hill,  which  faced 
the  narrow  plain  where  Mackay  had  formed  his  line. 
Dundee  wifhed  for  the  approach  of  night }  a  feafoa 
fuited  for  either  vitlory  or  flight. 

At  five  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  kind  of  flight 
/kirmifh  began  between  the  right  wing  of  the  High- 
landers and  the  left  of  the  enemy.  But  neither  army 
wifhing  to  change  their  ground,  the  firing  was  difcon- 
tinucd  for  three  hours.  Dundee  in  the  mean  time 
flew  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  animated  them  to  a£tion. 
At  eight  of  the  clock  he  gave  the  fignal  for  battle,  and 
charged  the  enemy  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  the  horfe. 
The  Highlanders  in  deep  columns  ruflied  fuddenly 
down  the  hill.  They  kept  their  ihot  till  they  were 
within  a  pike's  length  of  the  enemy;  and  having  fired 
their  muflcets,  fell  upon  them  fword  in  hand.  MdC- 
kay's  left  wing  could  not  for  a  moment  fuftain  the 
shock.     TJley  were  driven  by  the  Macleans  with  great 
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flaughter  from  the  field.  The  Macdonalds  en  the  left  Killij 
of  the  Highlanders  were  not  equally  fucceftful.  Colo-  *-"~> 
nel  Haftings'  regiment  of  foot  Hood  their  ground. 
They  even  forced  the  Macdonald's  to  retreat.  Mac- 
lean, with  a  few  of  his  tribe,  and  Sir  Evan  Caratrou 
at  the  head  of  his  clan,  fell  fuddenly  on  tlie  flank  of 
this  gallant  regiment,  and  forced  them  to  give  way. 
The  flaughter  ended  not  with  the  battle.  Two  thou- 
fand  fell  in  the  field  and  the  flight.  The  tents,  bag- 
gage, artillery,  and  provifions  of  the  enemy,  and  even 
king  William's  Dutch  ftandard,  which  was  carried  by 
Mackay's  re^ime^t,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  High- 
landers. The  vidtory  was  now  complete.  But  the 
Highlanders  loft  their  gallant  leader.  Perceiving  the 
Bnexpefted  refinance  of  Colonel  Haftings'  regiment, 
and  the  confufion  of  the  Macdonald's,  Dundee  rode 
rapidly  to  the  left  wing.  As  he  was  raifing  his  arm, 
and  pointing  to  the  Cameron's  to  advance,  he  received 
a  ball  in  his  fide.  The  wound  proved  mortal ;  and 
with  Dundee  fell  all  the  hopes  of  king  James  at  that 
time. 

KILLIGREW  (William),  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Robert 
Killigrew  knight,  was  born  in  1605.  He  was  gcntle- 
man-u(her  of  the  privy-chamber  to  king  Charles  I. 
and  on  the  reftoration  to  Charles  I  [.  When  the  lat- 
ter married  the  princefs  Catharine  of  Portugal,  he  was 
created  vice-chamberlain;  in  winch  flation  he  conti- 
nued 22  years,  and  died  in  1693.  He  was  the  author 
of  four  plays,  which,  though  now  thrown  afide,  were 
much  applauded  by  the  poets  of  that  time,  particular- 
ly by  Mi  Waller;  and  in  the  decline  of  life  he  pub- 
liflied  fome  pious  refleftlons  on  tlie  inllahility  of  hu- 
man happinefs,  when  our  views  are  not  diredled  to  a 
future  Hate. 

KtLLTGi<Ew  (Thomas),  brother  of  the  former,  was 
born  in  1611;  and  ^  procefs  of  time  diHinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  uncommon  natural  parts.  He  was 
page  of  honour  to  King  Charles  I.  and  groom  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  Charles  II.  with  whom  he  fuffered 
many  years  exile  ;  duiiug  which  he  applied  his  leifure 
hours  to  the  Hudy  of  poetry,  and  to  the  compofition 
of  feveral  plays.  After  the  rtHoration  he  continued 
in  high  favour  with  the  king,  and  had  frequently  ac- 
cefs to  him  when  he  was  denied  to  the  firll  peers  in  the 
realm  ;  and  being  a  man  of  great  wit  and  livelinefs  of 
parts,  and  having  from  his  long  intimacy  with  that 
monarch,  and  being  continually  about  his  perfon  du- 
ring his  troubles,  acquired  a  freedom  and  familiarity 
with  him,  which  even  the  pomp  of  majefty  afterwards 
could  not  check  in  him,  he  fometimes,  by  way  of  jell, 
which  King  Charles  was  ever  fond  ef,  if  genuine,  even 
though  himfelf  was  the  objeft  of  the  fatire,  would  ad- 
venture bold  truths  which  fcarcely  any  one  befides 
would  have  dared  even  to  hint  at.  One  ftory  in  par- 
ticular is  related  of  him,  which  if  true  is  a  ftrong 
proof  of  the  grf  at  lengths  he  would  fometimes  proceed- 
in  his  freedoms  of  this  kind,  which  is  as  follows  :— 
When  the  king's  unbounded  pafTion  for  women  bad  gi- 
ven his  miflrefs  fuch  an  afcendant  over  him,  that,  like 
the  effeminate  Perfian  monarch,  he  was  much  fitter  to 
have  handled  a  dillaff  than  to  wield  a  fceptre,  and  fop 
the  converfation  of  his  concubines  utterly  neglected 
the  moH  important  affairs  of  itate,  Mr  Killigrew  went 
to  pay  his  majtfty  a  vifit  in  his  private  apartments,, 
habiied  like  a  pilji^riin  who  was  beat  on  a  long  journey. 

The- 
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jrew,  The  king,  furprifed  at  the  oddity  of  his  appearance, 
cagh.  immcJiately  alked  him  what  was  the  meaning  of  it, 
'^~'  and  whither  he  was  gfoing  ?  "  To  hell,"  bluntly  re- 
plied tiie  wag.  "  Prithte  (faid  the  king),  what  can 
your  errand  be  to  that  place  ?"  "  To  fetch  back  Oli- 
ver Cromwell  (rejoined  he),  that  he  may  take  feme  care 
of  the  affairs  of  England,  for  his  fuccefTor  takes  none  at 
all." — One  more  ftory  is  related  of  him,  which  is  not 
barren  of  humour.  King  Charles's  foudnefs  for  plea- 
fure,  to  whic!)  he  almoll  always  made  bufinefs  give  war, 
ufed  frtquently  to  dchy  affairs  of  confequence,  from  his 
majcfly's  difnppointing  the  council  of  his  preftnce  when 
met  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  which  negleft  gave 
gr-at  difguft  and  offence  to  many  of  thofe  who  were 
treated  with  this  feeming  difrefped.  On  one  of  thefe 
occalions  the  duke  of  Laudeidale,  who  was  naturally 
impetuous  and  tuihulcut,  quitted  the  council  chamber 
in  a  violent  pafiion  ;  and  meeting  Mr  Killitrrew  pre- 
fently  after,  exprefftd  himfelf  on  the  occafion  in  very 
difrefpeClful  terms  of  his  majefly.  Killigrew  begged 
his  grace  to  moderate  his  paffion.  and  offered  to  lay 
him  a  wagtr  of  lool.  that  he  himfelf  vrould  p-.evail  on 
his  majefly  to  come  to  council  in  half  an  hour.  The 
duke,  furprifed  at  the  boldnefs  of  the  afl'ertion,  and 
warmed  by  his  refentment  agalntl  the  king,  accepted 
the  wager  ;  on  which  Killigrew  immediately  went  to 
ths  king,  and  without  ceremony  told  him  what  had 
happened  ;  adding  thefe  words,  "  I  know  that  your 
majefly  hates  Lauderdale,  though  the  neceiHty  of  your 
alfaiis  compels  you  to  carry  an  outward  appearance  of 
civility  :  now,  if  you  choofe  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who 
is  thus  difagreeable  to  rju,  you  need  only  go  this  once 
to  council  ;  for  I  know  his  covetous  difpofition  fo  per- 
feftly,  that  I  am  well  perfuaded,  rather  than  pay  thi» 
100  1.  he  would  hang  himfelf  out  of  the  way,  and  ne- 
ver plague  you  more."  The  king  was  fo  pleafcd  with 
the  archnefs  of  this  obfe rvation,  that  he  immediately 
rephcd,  "  Well  then,  KiUigrew,  [  pofitivcly  will  go  ;" 
and  kept  his  word  accordingly. —  Killigrew  died  in 
16H2,  and  was  buried  in  Wcftminfter-abbey. 

KiLLiCRtw  (Anne),  "  a  Giace  for  beauty,  and 
a  Mufe  for  wit,"  as  Mr  Wood  fays,  was  the  daughter 
of  Dr  Heniy  Killigrew,  brother  ot  the  two  foregoing, 
acd  was  boin  a  little  before  the  rtfloration.  She 
gave  early  Indications  of  genius,  and  became  emineut 
in  the  arts  both  of  poetry  and  painting.  She  drew 
the  duke  of  York  and  his  duchefs  to  whom  fhe  was 
maid  of  honour,  as  well  as  fevcral  other  portraits  and 
hiftory-pieces  ;  and  crowned  all  her  other  accomplifh- 
ments  with  unblemifhed  virtue  arjd  exemplary  piety. 
Mr  Drydtn  fetms  quite  lavifh  in  her  praife,  tliuugh 
Wood  affures  us  he  has  faid  no  more  of  her  than  fhe 
was  equal  if  not  fuperior  to.  This  amiable  young  wo- 
man died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  \  685  ;  and  the  year  after 
her  p:ems  were  publifhed  in  a  thin  4to  volume. 

KILLILEAGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  I>own  and  piovince  of  Ulfter,  80  miles  from  Dub- 
lin ;  otherwile  written  Klllyleagh.  It  is  the  principal 
town  in  the  barony  of  Dulfrin  ;.  and  featcd  on  an  arm 
of  the  lake  of  Stranpford,  from  which  it  is  fupplled 
with  a  great  variety  of  hlli.  The  family  of  the  Iia 
inilto9»  created  firfl  Lords  Clanbois,  and  afterwards 
Eails  of  ClaribiafTil,  had  their  feat  and  rtf'idence  here 
in  a  caflle  llau' Ing  at  the  upper  end  of  the  great  ftreet ; 
ftt  rfie  lower  end  of  the  ftreet,  is  a  little  fafe  bay,  where 


fhips  lie  fheltered  from  all  winds  ;  in  the  tovm  arc  f  )me  K.!li  n'n. 
good  houfes,  a  decent  market  houfe,  a  horfe  barrack,  •~-—/~-^ 
and  a  Prcfbyteriau  nieeting-houl'e.  On  an  em  nence  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  town  is  a  handfome  church 
built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  This  place  fuffercd  much 
in  the  calamitous  year  1641.  It  is  now  thriving,  and 
the  linen  raanu;"a6lure  carried  on  in  it,  and  fine  thread 
made,  for  which  it  has  a  great  demand.  It  return* 
two  members  to  psrliainent,  patronage  in  the  Black- 
wood family;  and  holds  three  fiirs.  The  celebrated 
naturalift  and  eminent  phyfician  Sir  Hans  Slo;!n*'aM  boiii 
here  16th  April  1660,  and  his  father  Alexander  Sloan 
was  at  the  head  of  that  colony  of  Scots  which  King 
James  I.  fettled  in  the  place.  This  town  was  incor- 
porated by  that  king  at  the  inftance  of  the  firll  eailof 
Clanbois. 

KILLOUGH  (othcrwifePoRT  St  ARNE),aport- 
town  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the  county  of  Down  and 
province  of  Ulfler,  76  miles  from  Dublin.  It  lles^^ 
norlli  of  St  John's  Point,  and  has  a  good  quay,  where 
(hips  lit  very  fafe.  The  town  is  agreeably  fituated  ;  the 
fea  flowing  all  along  the  banks  of  the  houfes,  where 
fhips  lide  ID  full  view  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is 
here  a  good  church,  and  a  horfe- barrack.  They  have 
good  hlhing  in  the  bay  ;  but  the  principal  trade  of 
the  place  contifis  in  the  exportation  of  barley,  and  the 
importation  of  fuch  commodities  as  are  confumed  in. 
the  adjacent  conntry.  A  manufafture  of  fait  is  alfo 
carried  on  with  great  advantage.  The  fairs  held  herer 
are  five.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town  is  a  char- 
ter working-fchool  for  the  reception  of  2  0  children, 
which  was  fet  on  foot  by  the  late  Mr  Juflice  Ward. 
There  is  a  rcmaikable  well  here  culkd  St  Scor Jin's 
well,  and  highly  efteemed  for  the  extraordinary  light- 
nefs  of  its  water.  It  gu<lie&  out  of  a  high  rocky  bank, 
clofe  upon  the  ihor:-,  and  is  obferved  never  to  diminifli 
its  quantity  in  tlie  diiefl  ftafon.  There  is  alfo  a  mine laV 
fpring  near  the  fchool,  the  waters  of  which  the  inhabi- 
tants affirm  to  be  both  purgative  and  emetic.  At  a 
fmall  dillance  from  tlie  town  near  the  fea  is  a  rock  in 
which  there  is  an  oblong  hok,  from  whence  at  tha 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  a  flrangc  iioife  is  hcai'd 
fomewhat  rtfembling  the  found  of  a  huntfman's  horn. 
In  an  open  field  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
town  towards  St  John's  point  there  is  a  very  curious 
cave,  which  has  a  winding  paffage  two  feet  and  an  half 
broad,  with  three  doors  in  it  befidcs  the  entrance,  and 
leading  to  a  circular  chamber  three -yards  in  diamtter, 
where  there  is  a  line  limpid  wc)i.  The  cave  is  about 
27  yards  long- 

KsLLOVc-H  Hjrhcur  is  tolerably  fafe  and  commodi- 
ous ;  a  fnidU  degree  of  caution,  however,  is  nccidary  in 
failing  into  it  ;  for  a  rock  If ands  in  the  middle  of  the 
entrance,  covered  at  half  flood,  commonlv  called  the 
'wat£r-t\ick.  Either  to  the  eaft  or  well  of  this  rock  is 
a  ferure  pafTage,  the  Inlet  lying  fouth  by  call  and 
north  by  wefl.  On  the  well  fide  of  the  rock  open  to 
Coney-ifiand  is  a  ilrong  quay,  asd  a  bafon  for  fliips, 
where  they  are  defen-ied  trom  all  winds,  within  which 
the  harbour  on  both  fides  afTords  good  anchorage  for 
vefTeis  of  150  tons.  At  the  end  of  the  quay  the  chan- 
nei  is  400  yards  wide.  The  bay  of  Killough  is  form- 
ed by  Rill  fad  at  the  Long-point  to  the  call,  and  St 
John's  point  to  the  well,  as  the  inner  harbour  is  by  a 
peninfv.la  called  Ccuv-rfe.  from,  the  number  of  rabbitg 
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Killytegs  thereon,  and  not  Caneifle  as  Sir  William  Petty  has  it. 
An  in  pctuoiis  fea  runs  on  all  ihis  coaft  in  florms  and 
fpring  tide?. 

KiLLYBEGS,  a  borough  and  fair  town  in  the 
county  of  Dnne<;al  and  province  of  "Ulfter,  123  miles 
from  Dublin.  It  is  filuated  on  the  north  fide  of  Do- 
negal bay  ;  but  is  a  place  of  no  great  trade,  though 
it  has  a  harbour  fpacious  enough  to  contain  a  large 
fleet :  it  has  a  bold  and  ample  opening  to  the  fea  on 
the  fouth,  and  is  fecured  within  by  the  fhtlter  of  high 
lands  furrounding  it ;  fo  that  vefiels  may  enter  at  any 
time  of  the  tide,  there  being  from  5  to  8  fathom  wa- 
ter. The  herring  tifiiery  is  the  moll  confiderable  of 
any  carried  on  here  ;  but  the  town  is  likely  to  in- 
creafe  in  trade  and  conftquence.  It  returns  two 
members  to  parliament,  patronage  in  the  Connynghara 
family.      It  lias  two  fairs. 

KILMA  INHAM,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  about 
half  a  mile  from  Dublin.  It  has  a  ftlfionhoufe  and 
handfome  gaol  ;  and  here  the  quarter  fcffions  are  held 
for  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  knights  of  th^  (liire 
elefted  for  that  county.  This  place  was  fometimes 
the  feat  of  government  before  Dublin  callle  was  con- 
verted to  that  purpofe;  and  though  now  much  decayed, 
it  gives  title  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Wenman.  An 
ancient  priory  was  founded  here,  and  a  houfe  for 
knights  hofpitalers  of  St  John  of  Jcrufalem. 

KILM  .LLOCK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Limerick  and  province  of  Munlter,  16  miles 
from  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  107  from  Dublin. — 
This  town  makes  a  confpicuou5  figure  in  the  military 
hil^ory  of  Ireland.  In  the  1 6th  century  it  was  a  po- 
pulous place  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  wall,  which  en- 
tirely furrounded  the  town,  and  of  feveral  large  houfes, 
are  iUll  to  be  fecn.  Edward  \''I.  granted  a  charter  to  It 
tvith  many  privileges,  as  did  (^lecn  Elizabeth  another, 
dated  .'4th  April  15S4.  In  159S,  it  was  invelled  by  the 
Irifli  forces,  when  the  earl  of  Ormond  haftened  to  its 
relief,  and  arrived  in  time  to  raife  the  fiege  :  here  was 
alfo  fome  conteft  during  the  grand  rebellion  in  1641 
and  1642.  By  an  inquifition  11  Aug.  29  Eliz.  it 
appears  that  there  had  been  an  abbey  in  Kilmallock 
called  Flacijpjghe ;  on  which  a  (lone  houfe  was  eredt- 
«d.  In  the  cathedral  church  are  the  remains  of  a  mo- 
nument crtftcd  over  the  Verdon  family,  one  of  whom 
reprefented  this  town  in  parliament  in  1613.  Kil- 
mallock returns  two  members  to  parliament  ;  patron 
Silver  Oliver,  Efq.  This  place  once  gave  title  of 
vifcount  to  one  of  the  barsfield  family.  Sir  James 
Ware  informs  us,  that  an  abbey  of  Dominicans  or 
black  friars  was  built  here  in  the  13th  century  by  the 
fovereign,  brethren,  and  commonalty.  From  the  ma- 
ny ruins  here  of  callles  and  ancient  buildings,  it  has  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  Irijh  Balbeck.  The  parilh 
church  was  formerly  an  abbey  for  regular  canons 
founded  by  St  Mochoallog,  who  died  beti>een  the 
years  639  and  ^56  ;  and  fome  writers  fay,  that  the  Do- 
minican abbey  jull  mentioned  was  foundeJ  in  1291,  by 
Gilbert  the  fecond  fon  of  Jdhn  of  Callcen.  Fairs  aie 
held  at  this  town  on  Whilfun-Tuefday. 

KILMARNOCK,  a  populous  and  flourifliing  town 
of  Ayrlhire  in  Scotland,  noted  for  its  manufafture  of 
carpets,  milled  hoiiery,  and  Scotch  bonnets.  It  gave 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Boyd,  rcfiding 
in  thia  oeighbourhood.   .  This  title  was  forfeited  by 
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the  late  earl,  who,  by  engaging  in  the  rebellion  of  J  745,  Kilm 
was  deprived  of  his  honours,  and  loll  his  life  on  the  II 
fcafFold.  His  fon,  however,  who  fervtd  in  the  king's  ,  _ 
army,  afterwards  fncceeded  to  the  earldom  of  Errol,  a  ' 
title  much  more  ancient  and  honourable. 

KILMORE,  a  bifiiop's  fee  in -the  county  of  Cavan 
and  province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland.  It  was  called  in 
former  ages  Clunes,  or  Cluiils,  i.  e.  the  "  fequeftered 
place  ;"  and  is  fituated  near  Loch  Ern.  St  Ftdlimid 
founded  this  bifliopric  in  the  fi.Kth  century  ;  it  was  af- 
terwards removed  to  an  obfcue  village  called  Tri- 
burna  ;  where  it  continued  until  the  year  1454,  when 
Andrew  Mac  Biady  bifiiop  of  Triburna  erefted  a 
church  on  the  fite  of  that  founded  by  St  Fedlimid,  to 
whofe  memory  it  was  dedicated,  and  denominated 
K'tlmore  or  "  the  great  church."  At  prefent  there 
are  neither  cathedral,  chapter,  nor  canons,  belonging 
to  this  fee  ;  the  imall  paridr  church  contiguous  to 
the  epifcopal  houfe  ferviiig  for  the  purpofe  of  a  ca- 
thedral. 

KILN,  a  ftove  ufed  in  the  manufafture  of  various 
articles.  A  fabric  formed  fur  admitting  heat,  in  or- 
der to  di-y  or  burn  materials  placed  in  it  to  undergo 
fuch  operations.  • 

KILWORTH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the 
county  of  Cork  and  province  of  Munlter,  ro8  miles 
from  Dublin.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  with  a  good 
church,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  ridpe  of  mountains  call- 
ed KUnuorth  mountains,  through  which  a  good  turnpike 
road  is  carried  from  Dublin  to  Cork  :  below  the  town 
runs  the  river  Funchcan,  which  is  well  llored  with  fal- 
mou  and  trout,  and  difcharpes  itfelf  a  mile  fouth  of 
this  into  the  Blackwaler.  Near  Kllworth  is  a  good 
glebe  and  vicarage  houfe.  At  this  place  is  Moor- 
park,  the  fupcrb  feat  of  Lord  Mountcafliel ;  and  ad- 
joining to  his  lordlhip's  improvements  ftands  the  caftle 
of  Clough-leagh,  boldly  fituated  on  the  river  Fun- 
cheon,  which  has  ftood  fcveral  fieges.  Six  fairs  are 
held  here. 

KIMBOI.,TON,  a  town  of  Huntingdonfhire,  feated 
in  a  bottom  ;  and  noted  for  the  caftle  of  Kimbolton, 
the  feat  of  the  duke  of  Mancheller.  W.  Long.  o.  15. 
N.  Lat    52.   18. 

KIMCHI  (David),  a  Jewilh  rabbi,  famous  as  a 
commentator  on  the  Old  Tellamcnt,  lived  at  the  clofe 
of  the  I  2th  and  beginning  of  the  1  3th  centuries.  He 
was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  fon  of  rabbi  Jafeph  Kimchi, 
and  broiher  of  rabbi  Mofes  Kimchi,  both  men  of 
eminent  learning  among  the  Jews:  but  he  exceeded 
tliem  both,  being  the  bell  Hebrew  grammarian  the 
Jews  ever  had.  He  wrote  a  Grammar  and  Diftion- 
ary  of  that  language  ;  out  of  the  former  of  which 
Buxloif  made  his  Thefi.iurus  linguat  Hebreis,  and  his 
Lexicon  Unguic  Hebrea:  out  of  the  latter.  His  writings 
have  been  held  in  fi'.ch  ellimation  among  the  Jews, 
that  no  one  can  arrive  at  any  reputation  in  letters  and 
theology  without  iludying  them. 

KINCARDINESHIRE.     See  Me.^rns. 
KINDRED,   in   law,   perfons  related  to  one  and- 
ther,  whereof  the  law  reckons  three  degrees  or  lines, 
•VIZ.   the  defcending,    afcending,    and   collateral   line. 
See  Consanguinity  and  DrscENT.  s 

On  there  being  no  kindred  in   the  defcending  line, 
the  inheritance  pafTes  in  the  collateral  one. 
KING,  a  monarch  or  potentate  who  rules  fingly  and  >, 
5  fovereignly. 
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ng.  fovereignly  over  a  people. — Camden  derives  the  void 
'"""'  from  ill  Saxon  cyiiirg,  which  fio-nifits  tlie  lame  ;  and 
that  from  Clin  "  power."  or  ien  '•  know'edge,"  where- 
with every  monarch  is  fuppoftd  to  be  nvc'.led.  The 
Latin  rex.  the  Scythian  reix,  the  Punic  refi).  the  Spa 
ni(h  ny.  and  Vrench  roy,  come  all,  according  to  Po- 
ilel,  f'"om  the  Hebrew  mi,  rofch.  "  chief,  head  " 

Kings  were  not  known  amongft  the  Ifraclites  till 
the  reign  of  Saul.  Before  him  they  were  governed 
at  firft.  by  elders  as  In  Egypt;  then  by  princes  of  God's 
appointment,  as  Mofes  and  Jofhua  ;  then  by  judges 
till  the  time  of  Samuel ;  and  latl  of  all  by  kings.  See 
Judges. 

Mod  of  the  Grecian  ftates  were  governed  at  firft  by 
kincs,  who  were  chofen  by  the  people  to  decide  diffe- 
rf  nces  and  execute  a  power  which  was  limited  by  laws. 
They  commanded  armies,  prcCded  over  the  worlhip  of 
the  Gods,  &c.  This  royalty  was  generally  hereditary  ; 
but  if  the  vices  of  the  heir  to  the  crown  were  odious 
to  the  people,  or  if  the  oracle  had  fo  commanded,  he 
was  cut  off  from  the  right  of  fucceffion ;  yet  the  kings 
were  fuppofed  to  hold  their  fovereignty  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Jupiter.  The  enfign  of  majefty  was  the 
fceptre,  which  was  made  of  wood  adorned  with  ftuds 
of  gold,  and  ornamented  at  the  top  with  fome  figure  ; 
commonly  that  of  an  eagle,  as  being  the  bird  of  Jove. 

Roms-  alfo  was  governed  at  firll  by  kings,  who  weie 
eledled  by  the  people,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
fenate  and  concurrence  of  the  augurs.  Their  power 
extended  to  religion,  the  revenues,  the  army,  and  the 
admin;''ration  of  jiillice.  The  monarchical  form  of 
government  fubfifled  244  years  in  Rome,  under  feven 
kings,  the  laft  of  whom  was  Taiquinius  Superbus.  See 
Rome. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  king  of  Perfia  had  ancient- 
ly the  appellation  of  the,^;^^^  king;  the  king  of  France 
now  has  that  of  the  vvjl  Chr'ijiian  ling;  and  the  king 
of  Spain  has  that  of  Catholic  king.  Tlie  king  of  the 
Romans  is  a  prince  chofen  by  the  emperor,  as  a  coad- 
jutor in  the  government  of  the  empire. 

The  kings  of  England,  by  the  Lateran  council,  un- 
der Pope  Julius  II.  had  the  Ut\e.  oi  Chrifianijfimus  con- 
ferred on  them  ;  and  that  of  defender  of  the  failh  v.'as 
added  by  pope  Leo  X.  though  it  had  been  ufed  by 
them  fome  time  before.  The  title  of  grnce  was  firll 
givin  to  our  kings  about  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  and 
that  oi  majejly  fiilt  to  Henry  Vlli.  before  which  time 
our  kings  were  called  grace,  highnefs,  &c. — In  all  pub 
lie  inftruments  and  letters,  the  king  ftyles  himfclf  «oj 
"  we ;"  though  till  the  time  of  king  John  he  fpoke  in 
the  fingular  cumber. 

Tile  definition  o\  king  above  given,  is  according  to 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  will  nut  there- 
fore ilriftly  apply  to  the  fovereign  of  Britain  ;  and 
Hill  Icfs  of  late  to  that  of  Fiance,  formcily  one  of  the 
moft  abfolute,  now  the  moll  dtsrac'.ed,  of  princes, 
without  power  and  without  conLquence  In  Britain, 
a  happy  mean  prevails.  The  power  of  the  king  is 
indeed  fubjetl  to  great  limitations:  but  they  are  the 
limitations  of  wifdom,  and  the  fources  of  dignity  ; 
being  fo  lar  fiom  diminifhing  hib  honour,  that  they 
add  a  glory  to  his  crown  :  For  while  other  kings  are 
abi^olute  monarchs  over  innumerable  multitudes  of 
flaves,  the  king  of  Britain  hat  the  diftinguiflicd  glo 
ry  of  governing  a  free  people,    the  leall   of  whom 


is  prottfted   by  the  laws  .-  iv   lu-.s   irreat  prerogativci', 
an  J    a  boundlefs  power  in  doinjjf  good  ;  and  is  at   the  ' 
fame  time   only  vellraincd  fiom  adina;  inconfitt.ntly 
with  hls'own  happincffs,  and  thii  of  hs  people. 

To  underltand  the  royal  rights  and  authority  in  Bri- 
tain, wc  mud  confider  the  king  under  !ix  diftim^i  views. 
1.  V/itu  regard  to  his  title.  2.  His  royal  family. 
3.  His  councils.  4.  His  duties.  5.  His  prerogative. 
6.  His  revenue. 

I.  His  title.  For  this,  fee  HsREDiTARr  Ri^hl,  and 
Succession. 

II.  His  royal  family.      See  RorAL  Family, 

III.  His  councils.     See  Council. 

IV.  His  duties.  By  our  conllitution,  there  are 
certain  duties  incumbent  on  the  king;  in  confideia- 
tion  of  which,  his  dignity  and  prerogative  are  eftablifii- 
ed  by  the  laws  of  the  land  :  it  being  a  maxim  in  the 
law,  that  proteftion  and  fubjeition  are  rtciprocal.  And 
thefe  reciprocal  duties  are  what  Sir  William  Black- 
ftone  apprehends  were  meant  by  the  convention  in 
16S8,  when  they  declared  that  king  James  had  broken 
the  original  contract  between  king  and  people.  But 
however,  as  the  terms  of  that  original  contrail  were 
in  fome  meafure  difputed,  being  alleged  to  exilt  prin- 
cipally in  theory,  and  to  be  only  deducible  by  reafon 
and  the  rules  of  natural  law,  in  which  deduction  dif- 
ferent underllandings  n.ight  very  confiderably  differ  ; 
it  was,  after  the  revolution,  judged  proper  to  declare 
thcie  duties  exprefsly,  and  te.  reduce  that  cor.traft  to 
a  plain  certainty.  So  that,  whatever  doubts  might 
be  formerly  raifed  by  weak  and  feiupulous  minds 
about  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  original  contract,  they 
mud  now  entirely  ceafe ;  efpecially  with  regard  to 
every  prince  who  hath  reigned  fince  the  year  1688. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  king  is,  To  govern  his 
people  according  to  law.  Nee  regibus  injlnila  aut  libera 
polejlas.  was  the  conftitution  of  our  German  anceftors 
on  the  continent.  And  this  Is  not  only  confonant 
to  the  principles  of  nature,  of  liberty,  of  reafon,  and 
of  focicty  ;  but  has  always  bien  efteemed  an  exprefs 
part  of  the  common  la*-  of  England,  even  when  pre- 
rogative was  at  the  highefl.  "The  king  (faith  Brac- 
ton,  who  wrote  under  Henry  III.)  oi;glit  not  to  be 
fubjeft  to  man  ;  but  to  God,  and  to  the  law  :  for  the 
law  maketh  the  king.  Let  the  king  therefore  render 
to  the  law,  what  the  law  has  inveiled  in  him  with 
regard  to  others;  dominion,  and  power  :  for  he  is  not 
truly  king,  where  will  and  plcafure  ritles,  and  uot  the 
law."  And  again :  ''  The  king  halh  a  fuperlor, 
namely  God  :  and  alfo  the  law,  by  which  he  was  m:ide 
a  king."  Thus  Bradion ;  and  Fortcfcue  alfo,  ha'ing 
firll  well  diftinguifiied  between  a  monarchy  abfolutely 
and  dtfpoticaily  regal,  which  is  introduced  bv  conquelt 
and  violence,  and  a  political  or  civil  monarchy,  which 
arifes  from  mutual  ccnfent  (of  which  laft  fpecies  he 
afierts  the  government  of  England  tii  be),  immediately 
lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  "  the  king  of  England 
muPi  rule  his  people  according  to  the  decrees  of  the 
laws  thereof;  infomuch  that  he  is  bound  by  an  oath 
at  his  coronation  to  the  obfeivance  and  keeping  of  his 
own  laws."  But  to  obviate  all  doubts  and  difficulties 
concerning  this  matter,  it  is  exprefsly  declared  by  ila- 
tuleizand  13  W.  III.  c.  2.  "  that  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land are  the  birthright  of  the  people  thereof;  and  all 
the  kings  and  queens  who  fliaU  afcend  the  throne  of 
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King,  this  realm  ought  to  aJminifter  the  government  of  the 
■""Y— -'  fame  according  to  the  faid  laws,  and  all  their  officers 
and  minillers  ought  to  ferve  them  refpeflively  accord- 
ir.g  to  the  fame  :  and  therefore  all  the  oiher  taws  and 
ftatutts  of  this  itahn,  for  fecuiing  the  eHabli(hed  re- 
ligion, and  the  riglils  and  liberties  of  the  people  there- 
of, and  all  other  hiw'o  sud  llaiutes  of  the  fame  now  in 
force,  are  by  his  majclly,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
confent  of  the  lords  fpiriuial  and  lempoial,  and  com- 
mons, and  by  authority  of  the  fame,  ratified  and  con- 
firmed accordingly." 

And  as  to  tne  terms  of  the  original  contraft  be- 
tween king  and  people,  thefe,  it  is  apprehended,  are 
now  couched  in  the  coronation  oath,  which  by  the 
ttatute  I  W.  &  M.  ft.  I.e.  6.  is  to  be  adminlftered 
lo  every  king  and  qneen  who  ihall  fucceed  to  the  im- 
perial crown  of  thefe  realms,  by  one  of  the  archbifhops 
or  bilhaps  of  the  realm,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the 
people  ;  who  on  their  parts  do  reciprocally  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown.  This  coronation- 
oath  is  conceived  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  The  archb'ijldp  or  b'ljhop Jlallfay ,  Will  you  folemn- 
ly  pro-.nife  and  Iwcar  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
kinf^dom  of  Biitain,  and  the  dominioni  thereto  be- 
longing, according  to  the  ftatutes  in  patliament  a- 
greed,  and  the  laws  and  cultoms  of  the  fame  ? — 
The  hng  or  queen  Jhall  fay,  I  folemnlv  promife  fo 
to  do. 

"  Jrchlj/hop  or  bi/lop.  Will  you  to  your  power 
caufe  law  and  jullice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all 
your  judgments  I — A'lVi^  or  queen.     I  will. 

«'  ylrchbyiop  or  bijhop.  Will  you  to  the  utmoft  of 
your  power  maintain  the  laws  of  Gad,  the  true  profcf- 
iion  of  the  gof[>el,  and  the  Protellant  reformed  reli- 
gion eftabliihed  by  the  law  ?  And  will  yon  prefcrve 
unto  the  bidiops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the 
churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  fucli  rights 
and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or  fliall  appertain  unto 
them,  or  any  of  them  ? — King  or  queen.  All  this  I 
promife  to  do. 

"  /^fter  this  the  king  or  que:n,  laying  his  or  her  hand 
upon  the  holy  go/pel,  JJmII  fay.  The  things  which  I  have 
here  before  promifed,  I  will  perform  and  keep  :  fo  help 
lue  God.     And  then  fiall  kfs  the  book." 

This  is  the  form  of  the  coronation-oath,  as  it  is  now 
prefcribed  by  cur  laws  ;  the  principal  anicles  of  which 
appear  to  be  at  leaft  as  ancient  as  the  Mirror  of  Jutli- 
ces,  and  even  as  the  time  of  Brafton  :  but  the  word- 
ing of  it  was  changed  at  the  revolution,  becaufe  (as 
the  ftatute  alleges)  the  oath  itfelf  had  been  framed  in 
doubtful  words  and  exprtffions,  with  relation  to  an- 
cient laws  and  conftitutions  at  this  time  unknown. 
However,  in  what  form  foever  it  be  conceived,  this  is 
mod  indilputably  a  fundamental  and  oiiginal  exprefs 
contract  ;  though,  doubtlefs,  the  duty  of  protedion 
is  impliedly  as  much  incumbent  on  the  fovtreign  be- 
fore coronation  as  after  :  in  the  fame  manner  as  alle- 
giance to  the  king  becomes  the  duty  of  the  fubjedl  im- 
mediately on  the  defcent  of  the  crown,  before  lie  has 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  whetlier  he  ever  takes 
it  at  all.  This  reciprocal  duty  of  the  fubjeA  will  be 
conlidcred  in  its  proper  place.  At  prefent  we  are  on- 
ly to  obferve,  tliat  in  the  king's  part  of  this  1  riginal 
contraft  are  exprefled  all  the  duties  which  a  monarch 
can  owe  to  Lis  people,  viz.  to  govern  according  to 
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law  ;  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy  ;  and  to  maintain  Kin; 
the  e!labli(hed  religion.  And  with  refpeft  to  the  lat-  *""»■ 
ter  of  thefe   three  branches,  we  may  farther  remark,  1 

that  by  the  aft  of  union,  5  Ann.  c.  8.  two  preceding 
llatutes  are  recited  and  confirmed  ;  the  one  of  the  par- 
liament of  Scotland,  the  other  of  the  parliament  of 
England  :  which  enaft  ;  the  former,  that  every  king 
at  his  acceflion  fliall  take  and  fubfcribean  oath,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Protellant  religion,  and  prefbyterian  church- 
government  in  Scotland  ;  the  latter,  that  at  his  corona- 
tion he  (hall  take  and  fubfcribe  a  fimilar  oath,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  fettlement  of  the  church  of  England  within 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Berwick,  and  the  ter- 
vitorit"3  thereunto  belonging. 

V.  His  prerogative.     See  Prerogative. 

VI.  His  revenue.     See   Revenue. 

Having  in  the  preceding  articles  chalked  out  all  the 
principal  outhnes  of  this  vaft  title  of  the  law,  the  fu- 
preme  executive  magiftrate,  or  the  king's  majefty,  con- 
fidered  in  his  feveral  capacities  and  points  of  view  ;  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  ihort  comparative  review 
of  the  power  of  the  executive  magillrate,  or  preroga- 
live  of  the  crown,  as  it  ftood  in  former  days,  and  as  it 
Hands  at  prefent.  And  we  cannot  but  obferve,  that 
moil  of  the  laws  for  afcertaining,  limiting,  and  re- 
Itraining  this  prerogative,  |have  been  made  within  the 
compafs  of  little  more  than  a  ccntnry  paft  ;  from  the 
petition  of  right  in  3  Car.  I.  to  the  prefent  time.  So 
that  the  powers  of  the  crown  are  now  to  all  appearance 
greatly  curtailed  and  diminiflied  fince  the  reign  of 
king  James  I.  particularly  by  the  aboUtion  of  the  ftar- 
chamber  and  high-commiflian  courts  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  by  the  difclalming  of  matiial  law,  and 
the  power  of  levying  taxes  on  the  fubjeft,  by  the  fame 
prince  :  b^  the  difufe  of  fureft  laws  for  a  century  palt  r 
and  by  the  many  excellent  provlfions  enafted  under 
Charles  II.;  cfpecially  the  abolition  of  military  te- 
nures, purveyance,  and  pre-emption  ;  the  habeas  cor- 
pus aft  ;  and  the  aft  to  prevent  the  difcontinuance  of 
parliaments  for  above  three  years  ;  and  fince  the  revo- 
lution, by  the  ftrong  and  emphatical  words  in  whictl 
our  liberties  are  afferted  in  the  bill  of  rights,  and  aft 
of  fettlement  ;  by  the  aft  for  triennial,  fince  turned 
inco  feptennial  eleftlona  j  by  ttie  exclufioiv  of  certain 
officers  from  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  by  rendering  the 
feats  of  the  judges  permanent,  and  their  fahries  inde- 
pendent ;  and  by  rellraining  the  king's  pardon  from, 
obftrufting  parliamentary  impeachments.  Befides  all 
this,  if  we  conlider  how  the  crown  is  impoverifhed  and 
ftripped  of  all  its  ancient  revenues,  fo  that  it  greatly 
depends  on  tlie  liberality  of  parliament  for  its  neceffa- 
ry  fupport  and  maintenance,  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to 
think  that  the  balance  is  inclined  pretty  ftrongly  to 
the  popular  fcale,  and  that  the  executive  magillrate 
has  neither  independence  nor  power  enough  left,  to 
form  that  check  upon  the  lords  and  commons  which 
the  founders  of  our  conilltution  intended. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  confidercd,  that 
every  prince,  in  the  firll  parliament  after  his  acceflion, 
has  by  long  ufage  a  truly  royal  addition  to  his  heredi- 
tary revenue  fettled  upon  bim  for  his  life  ;  and  has  ne- 
vcry  any  occafion  to  apply  to  patliament  for  fuppUes* 
but  upon  fome  public  nsceility  of  the  whole  realm. 
This  rellores  to  him  tliat  conflitutional  independence, 
which  at  his  firft  acceflion  fecms,  it^mullbe  owned,  to 
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be  wanting.  And  then  with  regard  to  power,  we  crown,  commanded  by  the  crown.  They  are  kept  on 
"■  may  find  perhaps  that  the  hands  of  government  are  foot,  it  is  true,  only  from  year  to  year,  and  that  by  the 
at  lead  fufficiently  ftrengthened  ;  and  that  a  Britilh  power  of  parliament :  but  during  that  year,  they  mull 
monarch  is  now  in  no  danger  of  being  overborne  by  by  the  nature  of  our  conditution,  if  raiftd  at  all,  be  at 
«ither  the  nobility  or  the  people.  The  inllriiments  of  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  the  crown.  And  there  need 
power  are  not  perhaps  fo  open  and  avowed  as  they  for-  but  few  words  to  dcmonllrate  how  great  a  trull  13  therc- 
meriy  were,  and  therefore  are  the  lefs  liable  to  jealous  by  repofed  in  the  prince  by  his  people  :  A  tiuft  that 
and  invidious  reflsftlons  ;  but  they  ar»  not  the  weaker  is  more  than  equivalent  to  a  thouland  little  troubltfoinc 
upon  that  account.      In   (liort,   our   national  debt  and     prerogatives. 

•taxes  (bcfides  the  inconveniences  before  mentioned).  Add  to  all  this,  that  befides  the  civil  lift,  the  im- 
bsve  alfo  in  their  natural  confequences  thrown  fuch  a  mnife  revenue  of  almoll  feven  millions  fterling,  which 
weight  of  power  into  the  executive  fcale  of  govern-  is  annually  paid  to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  or  car- 
ment,  as  we  cannot  think  \vas  intended  by  our  pa-  rled  to  the  linking;  fund,  is  firlt  dcpofited  in  the  royal 
triot  anceHors  ;  who  glorioully  ftruggled  for  the  abo-  exchequer,  and  thtnce  ifliied  out  to  the  refpedtive  of- 
Jition  of  the  tlien  formidable  parts  of  the  prerogative,  'ices  of  payment.  This  revenue  the  people  can  never 
and  by  an  unaccountable  want  of  forcfight  eftabliilied  refufe  to  raife,  becaufe  it  is  made  perpetual  by  a£l  of 
this  ("yftem  in  their  (lead.  The  entire  colleftion  and  parliament  ;  which  alfo,  when  well  confidered,  will 
management  of  fo  vaft  a  revenue,  being  placed  in  the  appear  to  be  a  trull  of  great  delicacy  and  high  impor- 
hands  of  the  crown,  have  given  rife  to  fuch  a  number     tance. 

of  new  officers,  created  by  and  removeable  at  the  royal         Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  feems  clear,  that  what- 
pleafure,  that  they  have  extended  the  influence  of  go-     ever  may  have  become  of  the  nominal,   the  real  power 
vernment  to  every  corner  of  the  nation.     Witnefs  the    of  the  crown  has  not  been   too  far  weakened  by  any 
commiffioners,  and  the  multitude  of  dependents  on  the    tranfaftlons  in  the  laft  century.     Mnch  is  indeed  givea 
cuftoms,  in  every  port  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  commif-     up  ;  but  much  is  alfo  acquired.      The  IVern  cominands 
fioners   of  excife,    and  tlieir   numenjus  fubalterns,  in     of  prerogative  have  yielded  to  the  milder  voice  of  in- 
evpry    inland  diftrid  ;   the  poll  mailers   and  their  fer-     fiuence  :   the  flavidi  and  exploded  dodlrine  of  non  re- 
vants,  planted   in  every  town,   and  upon   every  public     fillance  has  given    way  to  a  military   efta;)liihment  by 
road;  tiie  commiffioners  of  the  llamps,  and  their  dif-     law;  and  to  the  difufe  of  parliaments  has  fuccteded  a 
tributors,  which  are  fully  as  fcattered  and  fully  as  nume-     parliamentary  trull   of  an   iaimenfe  perpetual  revenue, 
lous  ;  the  officers   of  the  fait  duty,   which,  thongh  a     When,  indeed,  by    the   free   operation  of  the  finking 
fpecies  of  excife,  and  condutled  in  tlie  fame  manner,  are     fund,   our   national  debts   fliall  be  lefTened  ;  when  the 
yet  made  a  diftinA  corps  from  the  ordinary  managers     pofture  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the   univerfal  introduc- 
of  that  revenue  ;  the  furveyors  of  houfes  and  windows  ;     tion  of  a  well  planned  and  national   militia,   will  fuffcr 
the  receivers  of  the  land-tax  ;  the   managers  of  lotte-    our  formidable  army  to  be  thinned  and  regulated  j  and 
ries  ;  and  the   commiffioners  of  hackney-coaches;  all    when  (in  confequence  of  all)  our  taxes  fhall  be  crradu- 
which   are  either  mediately  or  immediately  appointed    aUy   reduced  ;  this   adventitious   power  of  the   crown 
by  the  crown,  and  removable  a'  pltr.fure   without  any     will  flowly  and  imperceptibly  diminifh,  as  it  (lowly  and 
reafon  afligned  :   thefe,  it   requires  but  little  penetra-     imperceptibly  rofe.      But  till  that  (hall  happen,   it  will 
tion  to  fee,   mull  give  that   power,   on  which  they  de-     be  our  efpecial  duty,  as  good   fubjtfts  and  good  Eng-. 
pend  for  fnbfiftence,  an    Influence  mod  amazingly  ex-     h'flimcn,   to  reverence    th'*  crown,  and  yet   t^uard  a- 
tenfive.      To  this   may  be  added   the   frequent  oppor-     gainft  corrupt  and  fervile  influences  from  thofe  who  are 
tunities  of  conferring  particular  obligations,  by  prefe-     intruded   with   its  authority;   to   be   loyal,  yet   free  j 
rence  in  loans,  fubfcriptions,   tickets,  remittances,  and     obedient,  and  yet  independent  ;  and  above  every  thing, 
■other  money-tranfailions,   which   will  greatly  increafe    to  hope  that  we  may   long,  very  long,  continue  to  be 
this  influence  ;  and   that  over  thofe  perfons  whofe  at-    governed  by  a  fovereign,   who,   in  all  thofe  public  a6U 
tachment,  on    account   of  their   wealth,   is  frequently     that  have  perfonally  proceeded  from  himfclf,   hath  ma- 
the  moft  dtfifable.      All  this  is  the  natural,   though     nifelled  the  higheil  veneration  for  the  free  conllitutioa 
perhaps   the  unforefeen,   confequence  of  ereding  our    of  Britain  ;  hath   already   in   more  than   one  inftance 
funds  of  credit,  and,  to  fupport  them,  eflabli'bing  our     remarkably  flren^fthened  its  outworks  ;  and  will  there- 
perpetual  taxes  :  the  whole    of  which  is  entirely  new     fore  never  harbour  a  thought,  or   adopt  a  perfuafion, 
fince  ^he  reforation  in  1660;  and  by  far  the  greateft    in  any   the  remotcll  degree   detrimental  to  public  li- 
part  fince  the  revolution  in  168S.     And  the  fame  may    berty. 

be   faid  with   regard  to   the   officers  in  our  numerous         ATfjVG  a< ///-otj,  or  o/'y^rmj,  is  an  officer  of  great  an- 
army.and,the  places  which  the  army  has  created.    \\\     tiquity,  and  anciently  of  great  authority,  whofe  buli- 
■which  put  together  give  the  executive  power  fo  perfua-     neis  is  to  direft   the  heralds,  prcfide  at  their  chapters, 
five    an    energy    with    refpeft   to   the  perfons    them-     and  have  the  jurifdiftion  of  armoury. 
felve~,  and  lo  prevailing  an  intereft    with  their  friends  In  England  there  arc  three  kings  of  arms,  viz.  gar- 

and  families,  as  will  amply  make  amends  for  the  lofs  of    ter,  clarencieux,  and  norroy. 

extern.d  prerogative.  Garter,  principal  Kwi  at  Anns,  was  inftltuted  by 

But  th;ugh  this  profufion  of  offices  fhould  have  no  Henry  V  His  bufiiiefs  is  to  attend  the  knights  of 
effeft  cm  Individuals,  there  is  Hill  another  newly  ac-  the  garter  at  their  affLmblies,  to  marlhal  the  fokmnitles 
.quired  branch  of  power  ;  and  that  is,  not  the  influ-  at  the  funerals  of  the  hlL'hell  nobility,  and  to  carry  the 
«nce  only,  but  the  force  of  a  difciplined  army:  paid  garter  to  kings  and  princts  beyond  the  fea  ;  on  which 
indeed  ultimately  by  the  people,  but  Immediately  by  occaGon  he  ufed  to  be  joined  in  couimiffion  with  fome 
the  crown  ;  raifed   by  the  crown,  officered   by   the    principal  peer  of  the  kingdom.     See  Garter. 

Vol.  IX.  Part  II.  3  N  C-il- 
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J^i"?-  Clarfncieux   Kiks  at  Arms,   is    fo    called  from  the     terward  entered  upon  the  law  line,  and  took  the  (Ji-     Kiri^, 

"    V  duke  of  Clarence,   to  wliom  he  firft   belonged.      His     pree  of  do£lor  of  civil  law.      He  foon  acquired  a  cbn-    '"V" 

office  is  to  marfhal  and  difpofe  the  funerals  of  all  the  fiderable  reputation  as  a  civilian,  and  was  in  great  prao- 
jnferior  nobility,  as  baronets,  knights,  efquires,  and  tice.  He  attended  the  ear!  of  Ptmbrokf,  lord  lieute- 
gentlemcn,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Trent.  See  Cla-  nant  of  Ireland,  into  that  kingdom,  wliere  he  was  ap» 
ktNCib  ux.  pointed  judsfe- advocate,  lole  cominifiiiner  of  th."  prize*,. 

Norroy   King  at  Arms,  is  to  do  the  fame  on  the     keeper   of  the    records,  vicar- general  to  the  lord  pri- 
Borth  fide  of  the  river  Trent.  mate  of  Irtlaiid  ;  was  coiimenanctd  Hy  perlons  of  the  |' 

Thcfe  two  lad  are  alfo  called  provinaal  heralds,  in  highell  rank,  and  might  have  made  3  fortune.  Bnt  fo- 
regard  they  divide  the  kingdom  httvveen  them  into  far  was  he  from  heaping  up  liches,  that  he  returned  to 
provinces.  By  charter,  they  have  poi«er  to  vllit  n- Lie-  England  with  no  other  treafure  thun  a  few  merry 
mens  faniilies,  to  fet  down  their  pedigrees,  diftinguifh  poems  and  humorous  elf.iys,  and  retired  to  his  Ihidcnts 
their  arms,  appoint  perfons  their  aims,  and  with  gar-     place  at  Chnll  church.      He  died  on  C^iriftmas  day  ia 

1712,  and  was  mtcrrcd  in  the  Cloiilers  of  Wellmin- 
fter  abbey.  His  writings  are  pretty  numerous.  The 
principal  are,  1.  Antmddverfions  on  a  pretended  atcount  of 
Dfn.tiari.  wrote  by  Mr  Molcfworth,  afterwards  lord 
Mulefworth.     The  writing  of  thtfe  procured  Dr  King 


ter  to  dirtft  the  other  heralds. 

Anciently  the  kings  at  aims  were  created  and  fo- 
lemnly  crowned  by  the  kings  of  England  themfclves  ; 
but  of  later  days,  the  earl  marthal  has  a  fpecial  com- 
miffion  at  every  creation  to  perfonate  the  king. 


Lyon  Kino  at  Arms,  for  Scotland,  is  the  fccond  king     the  place  of  fecretsry  t-..  princefs  Anne   of  D  nmark. 
at  arms,  for  Great  Britain;  he  is  inveilcd  and  crowned     2.   Dialogues   of    the   dead.      3.   The  art   of  lave,  i;i, 
with  great   folemnity.      To  him  belongs  the  piiblifhing     imitation  of  Ovid    De   arte  amniidi.     4.   A  volume  of' 
king's  proclamations,  marlhalling    funerals,    rtverfing     poems.      5     Ufeful  tranfattions.      6.   An  hiftorical  ac 
arms,  &c.      See  LvoN.  count   of  the   heathen  gods  and    heroes.      7.    Several': 

King  (Dr  John),  a  learned  Englifh  bifhop  in  the  tranfl^tions — Aa  to  tht  charaAer  of  \ir  King,  he  na- 
17th  century,  bred  at  Wellnilnfter-fchool,  and  after-  turally  hatid  bulinirfs,  efpecially  that  of  an  advocate; 
ward  at  Chrift  church  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  but  made  an  excellent  judge  wliL'n  appointed  one  of 
chaplain  to  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1605  he  wae  made  the  court  of  dtlegates.  His  chief  plcal'ure  confilled 
dean  of  Chrili-church,  and  was  for  feveral  years  vice-  in  trifles;  and  he  was  never  happier  thnn  when  he 
chancellor  of  Oxford.  In  161  I  he  was  advanced  to  thought  he  was  hid  from  the  world.  Yet  he  loved 
the  hifhopric  of  London.  Befides  his  LeSures  upon  company,  provided  they  were  fuch  as  talHed  with  hii 
'Jonah,  delivered  at  York,  he  publifhed  feveral  fcr-  humour.  He  would  fay  a  great  many  ill  natured 
inons  King  James  I.  iifed  to  Hyle  him  the  k'ing  of  things,  but  never  do  one.  He  was  made  up  of  ten- 
preachers  ;  and  lord  chief  juftice  Coke  often  declared,  dernefs  and  pity,  and  tears  would  fall  from  him  on  the 
that  he  -was  the  left  fpeaker  in  the Jiar-chamber  in  his  time,  fmallcft  occafion.  His  education  bad  been  Urift,  and 
He  was  fo  conllant  in  preaching  after  he  was  a  bifliop,  he  was  naturally  of  a  religious  difpofition. 
that,  unlefs  he  was  hindered  by  want  of  health,  he  King  (Dr  Willam),  archbi'.hop  of  DuHia  in  the 
•mitted  no  Sunday  whfieon  he  did  not  vifit  fome  pul-  18th  century,  was  dtfccndcd  from  an  ancient  family  ia 
pit  in  London  or  near  It.  Soon  after  his  death,  the  the  north  of  Scotland,  btit  born  in  the  county  of  An« 
Papiils  reported,  that  he  died  a  member  of  their  trim  in  the  north  of  Irclmd.  In  1 ''174  he  went  into 
church.  But  the  fa'fity  of  this  ftoty  was  fufficiently  priefts  orders.  In  1679  he  was  (iromoted  by  his  pa* 
expofed  by  his  fon  Mr  Henry  King,  in  a  fermon  at  tron,  Dr  Paiker,  archbifliop  of  Dublin,  to  the  chan* 
St  Paul's  crofs  foon  after;  by  bifliop  Godwin  in  the  cellorfhip  of  St  Patrick.  In  1 6  7  Peter  Manby,  dean 
jippendix  to  his  Commentarius  de  pnefalrius  Ang/ia,  of  Londonderry,  having  publifhed  at  London,  in  4tOj 
printed  in  1622;  and  by  Mr  Jiha  Gee,  if)  his  book,  a  pamphlet  intitled  CoitfideraliBns  which  olllged-  Peter 
.jntitled.   The  f oat  out  of  the  fnare.  Manby   dean  of  Londonderry  to  embrace  the  Catholic  re* 

King  (Dr  Heniy),  bilhop  of  Chicheftcr,  eldeft  ligien,  our  author  immediately  wrote  an  anfwer.  Mr 
fon  of  the  former,  was  bom  in  1 59 1,  and  educated  at  Manby,  encouraged  by  the  court,  and  hfSiled  by  the 
Oxford.  He  became  an  eminent  preacher,  and  chap-  mod  learned  champions  of  the  church  of  Romp  pub- 
lain  to  king  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  In  1638  he  was  lilhed  a  reply  under  this  title,  A  reformed  catechifm,  « 
made  dean  of  Rochefler ;  and  in  1641  was  advanced  liuo  dialogues  concerning  the  Engljh  reformation,  &c.  m 
4o  the  fee  of  Chichefter.  Upon  the  bicaking  out  of  reply  ta  Mr  King's  anfii'er,  &c  Our  author  foon  re» 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  diffolution  of  epifcopacy,  he  joined  in  A  vindication  of  the  anf-wer.  Mr  Manby  drop- 
was  treated  with  great  feverlty  by  the  friends  to  the  ped  the  controverfy  ;  but  difperfed  a  loofe  Iheet  of 
parliament;  but  recovered  his  bidiopric  at  the  reftora-  paper,  artfully  written,  with  this  title,  A  letter  to  a 
tion.  Tliis  worthy  prelate,  who  had  a  moft  amiable  friend,  Jhotxting  the  vanity  of  this  opinion,  that  every 
chaiafter,  died  in  1  669  ;  and  was  interred  at  his  ca-  man's  ftnfe  and  reafun  are  to  guide  him  in  matters  of  faith, 
thedral  of  Chicheder,  where  a  monument  was  erefled  This  Dr  King  relutcd  in  A  vindication  of  the  Chr'r- 
to  his  memory.  He  publilhed,  1.  The  pfalms  of  Da-  Jlian  religion  and  reformation,  againf}  the  attempts  »f  « 
■«Id  turned  into  metre.  2  Poems,  elegies,  parodoxes,  Utter,  &c.  In  1689  he  was  twice  confined  in  tlxe 
and  fonnets  3.  Several  fermons,  and  other  works.  tower  by  order  of  king  fames  II  and  the  fame  year 
King  (Dr  William),  a  facetious  Englidi  writer  in  commenced  doflor  of  divinity.  In  1690,  upon  king 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  was  well  dcfcend-  James's  retreat  to  France  after  the  battle  at  the  Boyna, 
cd,  being  allied  to  the  noble  families  of  Clarendon  and  he  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Derry.  In  1693  he 
Rochcder.  He  was  elefted  a  dudent  of  Clirift  church  publidied  at  London  in  410,  The  flate  of  the  Proieflantt 
from  Weftnunft«r-fchool  in   1681,  aged   18.     He  af-    uj  Ireland  under  the  late  king  jfatnes'i  gewrnment,  &«• 
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If.  *'  A  hiftory  (fays  bilhop  Burni-t),  as  truly  as  it  is 
r—~«  finely  written  "  He  had  by  him  at  his  death  attelted 
vouchers  of  every  particular  fadt  alle -cd  in  this  bo  k, 
which  are  now  in  the  hands  t)f  his  rdations.  How- 
ever, it  was  foon  attacked  by  Mr  Chailes  Leflv.  In 
1693  our  author  linding  ^he  great  r.umber  of  Prote- 
ftant  difTtiittrs,  in  his  dioceft  of  Derry.  iiicreafed  by 
I  vaft  addition  of  colonics  from  Scotl.ind,  in  order  to 
perfuade  them  to  conformity  to  the  cllaHlfhed  church, 
■publldied  A  liifiourfi  conarn'mg  the  invention!  of  men  m 
the  tuarfbip  of  God.  Mr  Joleph  B.iyfe,  a  dilTentinir 
miniltcr,  wro:e  an  anfwer.  The  bifliop  anfwered  Mr 
Boyfe.  The  latter  replied.  Tlie  bifhop  rejoined  In 
1702  he  publlfhed  at  Dublin,  in  410,  his  celebrated 
trealife  Dt  ortghie  malt.  Mr  Edmund  Law,  M  A. 
fellow  of  Chrift's  college  in  Cambridge,  afterward 
publifhed  a  complete  tranflation  of  this,  with  very  va- 
luable notes,  in  4to.  In  the  fccond  edition  he  has  in- 
ferttd,  by  way  of  notes,  a  large  coUeition  of  the  au- 
ilior's  papers  on  the  fame  fubj  tl,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  relations  after  the  publication  of  the 
former  edition.  Our  author  in  this  excellent  treattfe 
has  many  curious  oblervations.  He  aiferts  and  pioves 
that  there  is  more  moral  good  in  the  earth  than  moral 
evil.  A  fermon  by  our  author,  preached  at  Dublin 
in     1 709,    was  publlfhed    under  the   title   of    JOivine 


King  (Piter),  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  dclcendcd  of  a  good  family  of  that  name  in 
Somerfttfhire,  and  fon  to  an  eminent  grocer  and  falter 
in  the  city  of  Exeter  in  Devonlhire.  He  was  born  at 
Exeter  in  1669.  and  bred  up  for  fome  years  to  his  fa- 
ther's blilinclB  ;  but  his  inclination  to  learnm;.»  was  fo 
(Ironir,  that  he  laid  out  all  the  money  he  could  fpare 
in  books,  and  devoted  every  moment  of  his  Irifure 
hours  to  lludy  :  fo  that  he  became  an  excellent  fcholar 
before  the  world  ful'petled  any  fucli  thing  ;  and  gave 
the  public  a  proof  of  his  Ikill  in  church  hillory, 
in  his  Inquiry  into  the  conftifiilion,  dif-il>Hne  unity,  and 
nuor/bip.  of  the  primitive  church,  that  Jlouri/hed  with- 
in  the  Jirjl  ^00  years  after  ChrifU  London,  1691,  in 
8vo.  This  was  written  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
fcheme  of  a  comprehenfion  of  the  diiTenters.  He  af- 
terwards publllhed  the  fecond  part  of  the  Inquiry  ini* 
the  confi'ilution,  &c. ;  and  hiving  defired,  in  hlo  pre- 
face, to  be  ih'iwn,  cither  publicly  or  privately,  any  mi- 
ftakes  he  might  have  made,  th  it  requcit  was  tirll  com-  , 
plied  with  by  Mr  Edmund  Ely  ;  between  whom  and 
our  author  there  paff.d  fevcral  letteis  upon  the  fubjert, 
in  l69Z,  which  were  publilhed  by  Mr  Elys  in  1694, 
8vo,  under  the  title  of  Letters  on  fcucral  fnhjeSs.  But 
the  moft  formal  and  elaborate  anfiver  lo  the  Inquiry  ap- 
peared afterwards.  In  a  work  intltled,  Original  drau^ljt 


Birtg, 


prediflinatun  and  forehnoiuledge  confflent  ivilh  the  freedom    of  the  primititt  church 

of  man's   tvd/.     This  w3«  attacked  by   Anthony  Cot  His  acquaintance  with  M'   Locke,  to  whom  he  was 

lins,   Efq;   in    a   pamphlet  intltled,  "  .^  vindication  of    related,  and  wlio  left  him  half  his  Ibrary  at  his  death, 


the  divine  attributes  ;  in  fome  remarks  on  the  archbi- 
ihop  of  Dublin's  fermon  intltled.  Di-vine  predefiination, 
&c."  He  publilhed  likewife,  A  difcaurfe  concerning 
the  confecraliin  of  churches  ;  fljoti'ing  ivhat  is  meant  by 
dedicating  them,  tvitb  the  grounds  of  that  ojice.  He  died 
in  1720. 

King  (Dr  William),  late  principal  of  St  Mary's 
tall,  Oxford,  fon  of  the  levereiid  Peregrine  Klrg,  was 
born  at  Stepney  in  Middlefex,  in  the  year  1685.  He 
Tvas  made  diflor  of  laws  in  1  '  I  5,  was  fee  ctarv  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  and  earl  of  Arran,  as  chancellors  of 
ihe  unlverfity;  and  w  s  made  principal  of  St  Mary's- 
hall  on  the  death  of  Dr  Hndfon  in  1 7  19.  When  he 
Hood  candidate  for  member  of  parliament  for  the  unl- 
verfity, he  rcfumd  .  is  oIRcl  of  Tcretary,  but  enjoyed 
fcis  other  preferment  an  it  was  all  le  did  mj' y  to 
tlie  time  of  his  death  Dr  Clark,  who  opp.f  d  him, 
cairicd  the  cleflion  ;  and  after  thii  dlfappointment,  he 
jn  the  year  1727  went  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  is 
faid  to  have  written  an  epic  poem,  called  'The  Toafl, 
which  was  a  political  latire,  printed  and  i;ivcn  away 
to  his  friend?,  but  never  fold.  On  the  dedication  of 
Dr  Radcliff's  library  in  1749,  he  fpoke  a  Latin  ora- 
tion in  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  which  was  received  with 
the  hlLhtll  acclamations:  but  it  was  otherwife  when 
printed,  he  being  attacked  in  feveral  pamphlets  on  ac- 
count '•■1  it.  Again,  at  the  memorable  conteflcd  elec- 
tion in  Oxfordfhire  1755,  his  attachment  to  the  old 
intercH  <!tei"'  on  him  the  relcntment  of  the  new,  and 
lie  was  libelled  In  ncwfpapers  and  pamphlets,  againft 
which  he  defended  hlmfelf  in  an  Apology.,  and  warmly 
retaliated  im  his  adverfarles.  He  wrote  fevcral  other 
tilings,  and  died  in  1762.  He  was  a  polite  fcholar, 
an  excellent  orator,  an  elegant  and  eafy  writer,  and 
elleemed  by  tlic  firft  men  of  iiis  time  for  his  learning 
■Bod  wit. 


was  of  great  advantage  to  him:  by  his  advice,  after 
he  had  lludicd  fome  time  in  Holland,  he  applied  hlm- 
felf to  the  (ludy  of  the  law;  in  which  profcfTion  hit 
learning  and  diligence  ma'dc  him  foon  taken  notice  of. 
In  the  two  lall  parli^imcnts  liiiring  the  reign  of  King 
William,  and  in  five  parliaments  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  he  ferved  as  burgcU  f .  i  Beer-Allton  in 
Dsvoiifhire.  In  17^2,  he  publilhed  at  London,  in 
8vo,  without  his  name,  his  Hijlory  of  the  apollle's  creed, 
with  ctitlciil  oblervations  on  Iks  feveral  irtlcles  ;  whicli 
is  highly  cdeemcd.  In  1708,  he  was  chofcn  rccoider 
of  the  city  of  Lond.in  ;  and  in  7  o,  was  one  of  the 
mcmbtis  of  the  houfc  of  commous  at  the  trial  of  Dr 
Sachevcrell.  In  1714,  he  was  appointed  lord  ctiief 
juliiee  of  the  common-pitas;  and  the  April  follow- 
ing, was  made  one  ot  the  puvy-councll.  In  1715,  he 
was  cicated  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  King,  baroa 
of  Ochham  in  Surry,  and  appointed  lord  liigh  ctiancellor 
of  Great  Biltaiii  ;  111  which  polt  he  continued  till  1733, 
when  fie  religned  ;  and  in  1734  died  at  Ockham  in 
Surry. 

King's  Bench.     See  Bench  f'A/Vij'/^. 

King  Bird.      See  pARADlbEA. 

King's  Filler.     See  ALCtoo. 

Boots  of  Kings,  two  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Teltaineut,  fo  called,  becaufe  they  contain  the  hiifory 
of  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  fiom  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Solomon  down  to  the  Babyloiufh  cap- 
tivity, for  the  tpace  of  near  600  years.  The  firll  book 
of  kings  contains  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  David, 
and  his  death  ;  the  flourifliing  Itate  of  the  Ifraelltet 
under  Se'lomon,  his  building  and  deilicatliig  the  temple 
ot  Jerulaicm,  his  fhametul  defeftlon  from  the  true  re- 
ligion, and  the  fudden  decay  of  the  Jcwifli  nation  af- 
ter his  death,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms: 
ths  cell  vi  the  book  is  uken  up  in  relating  the  ads  of 
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four  kings  of  Judah  and  eight  of  Ifrael.  The  fe- 
■  coiid  book,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  fame  hillory* 
is  a  relation  of  the  memorable  aiSs  of  16  kings  of  Ju- 
dah, and  12  of  Ifrael,  and  the  end  of  both  kingdoms, 
by  the  carrying  of  the  10  tribes  captive  into  AfTyria 
by  Salmanaffar,  and  the  other  two  into  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

It  is  probable  that  thefe  books  were  compofed  by 
Ezra,  who  extracted  them  out  of  the  public  records, 
which  were  kept  of  what  paffed  in  that  nation. 

KiNa's-Couaty,  a  county  of  the  province  of  Lein- 
fter  ill  Ireland,  taking  its  name  from  king  Philip  of 
Spain,  hufbaud  to  queen  Mary.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Weft  Mealh ;  on  the  fouth  by  Tipperary  and 
Quten's-county,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Bar- 
row ;  and  part  of  Tipperary  and  Galway  on  the  weft, 
from  which  it  is  feparattd  by  the  Shannon.  It  is  a 
Sne  fruitful  country',  containing  757.510  Irifh  planta- 
tion acres,  56  parifhes,  11  baronies,  and  two  boroughs, 
and  returns  fix  members  to  parliament.  It  is  about 
47  miles  long  and  17  broad,  and  the  chief  town  is 
Philipfiown 

King's  Evil,  or  ScroplmJa.  See  ]s\iT>ic\fi%- ItitJex. 
KING  TE-TCHING,  a  famous  village  belonging  to 
the  dilhift  of  Jao-tcheou  fou,  a  city  of  China  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-fi.  This  village,  in  which  are  col 
iei^ted  the  bcft  workmen  in  porcelain,  is  as  populous  as 
the  largeft  cities  of  China.  It  is  reckoned  to  contain 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  who  confume  every  day  more 
than  ten  thoufand  loads  of  rice.  It  cxten(!s  a  league 
and  a  half  al.  ng  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  liver,  and  is 
not  a  coUcition  of  draggling  houfcs  intermixed  with 
fpots  of  ground  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  perple  com- 
plain that  the  buildings  are  too  crowded,  and  that  the 
long  ftiects  which  they  form  are  too  narrow;  thofe 
who  pafs  thicugh  ihem  imagine  themfelves  tranfport- 
ed  into  the  midit  of  a  fail,  where  nothing  is  heard  a- 
round  but  the  noifeof  porters  calling  out  to  make  way. 
Provifions  are  dear  here,  bccaufe  every  thing  confunied 
is  brought  from  remote  places  ;  even  wood,  fo  ntcef- 
fary  for  their  furnaces,  isadlualiy  tranfported  from  the 
dillance  of  an  hundred  leagues.  This  village,  not- 
withftanding  the  high  price  of  provifions,  is  an  afylum 
for  a  great  number  of  poar  families,  who  could  not 
fubfift  any  where  elfe.  Children  and  invalids  find  em- 
ployment here,  and  even  the  blind  gain  a  livelihood  by 
pounding  colours.  The  river  in  this  place  forms  a 
kind  of  harbour  about  a  league  in  circumference  :  two 
or  three  rows  of  barks  placed  in  a  line  fometimes  bor- 
der the  whole  exttnt  ot  this  vaft  bafon. 

KI '^GDOM,  the  territories  or  extent  of  country 
fubjcft  to  a  king. 

Kingdoms,  in  natural  hiflory.  Moft  naturalifts  and 
chcmiilf  divide  all  natural  bodies  into  three  great  clafTts. 
which  they  call  kingdoms.  Thcfe  are  the  mineral,  the 
•uegetithk,  and  the  rfH/'wij/ kingdoms. 

This  grtat  and  firft  divifion  is  founded  on  this  con- 
fidtration,  that  any  plant  or  vegetable  which  is  produ- 
ced, which  grows,  which  is  organized,  which  contains 
a  fetd,  and  which  produces  its  like,  feems  to  be  a  being 
very  dillinft  and  difPtrent  from  a  done  or  a  metal,  in 
which  we  at  moll  obferve  only  a  regular  arrangement 
of  parts,  but  not  a  true  oiganization,  and  which  con- 
tains no  feed  by  which  it  is  capable  of  rcproduttion  ; 
»nd  another  foundation  of  this  divifion  is,  that  an 


animal  differ^  no  lefa  from  a  fimple  plant,  by  fenfalion,  KirTgaf 
by  the  ufe  of  its  fenfes,  and  by  the  power  of  voluntary  ""*^ 
motion  which  it  poflefTcs,  while  thefe  quahties  do  not 
belong  to  any  thing  which  is  merely  vegetable. 

But  notwitftanding  thefe  fo  diftinftive  marks,  phi-' 
lofophers  pretend,  that  this  divifion  of  natural  bodies 
into  clalfes  is  only  ideal.  They  affirm,  that,  by  ob- 
ferving  nature  attentively,  we  may  perceive,  that  all 
her  productions  are  connefted  together  by  an  uninter- 
rupted chain  ;  and  that  by  furveying  the  fevtral  beings, 
we  mull  be  convinced,  that  any  one  being  differs  very 
little  from  fome  other  two  between  which  it  fcems  tO' 
be  placed  ;  fo  that  we  may  defcend  from  the  moft  per* 
feft  animal  to  the  rudeft  mineral  by  infenfible  degreesy 
and  without  finding  any  interval  from  which  a  divifion 
might  be  made.  The  opinions  of  naturalifts  ate  there- 
fore divided  upon  this  fubjeA  ;  and  each  opinion  feems 
to  be  founded  upon  obfcrvations,  analogies,  and  rea- 
fonings  more  or  lefs  conclufive. 

It  we  avoid  invefligating  extremes,  however,  the 
diftindlive  marks  mull  be  acknowledged  fufficiently 
obvious  to  juftify  the  triple  divifion  above  mentioned, 
and  to  difcriminate  the  individuals  of  each. 

For  a  general  view  of  the  operations  or  conduft  of 
nature  in  thofe  her  three  kingdoms,  fee  the  article 
Nature.  For  a  particular  confideration  of  them — (in 
the  animal- kingdom),  fee  Zoology,  Animal,  Brute,. 
Bird,  Ornithology,  Insect,  Entomology,  Ich- 
thyology, Fish,  Comtarativb.  Anatomy,  and  the  dif- 
ferent anim.ils  under  their  refpedlive  names ; — (in  the 
vegetable  kingdom).  Botany,  Plant,  Agricul- 
ture,Vegetation,  Defoliation,  Frondescentia, 
Gemmatio,  Fruit,  Leaf,  Germination,  &c.  and 
the  different  plants  under  their  refpedlive  names  ;— ■ 
(in  the  mineral  kingdom).  Mineralogy,  Metal- 
lurgy, and  the  different  llones  and  metals  under  their 
rcfptctivc  names. 

In  what  remains  of  this  article  we  (hall  confider  na- 
tural bodies  only  in  a  chemical  view  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
relatively  to  the  fevtral;principles  which  we  obtain  in 
the  analyfis  of  thofe  bodies.  In  the  decempofition  of 
all  beings  truly  living,  organifed,  and  containing  with- 
in themlclvts  a  feed  by  wliich  they  may  be  reproduced, 
fuch  as  vegetables  and  animals,  we  always  obtain  an 
inflammable,  fat,  or  oily  fubllance  ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, we  do  not  find  the  fmalleft  trace  of  this  principle 
in  any  fubllance  purely  mineral,  not  even  in  fulphur, 
which  is  the  moil  inflammable  of  dl  thefe  fubllauces. 
On  the  other  fide,  if  we  carefully  examine  and  com- 
pare with  each  other  the  analogous  principlei^  obtain- 
ed from  the  three  kingdoms  ;  luch  as  the  faline  lub- 
ilances  obtained  in  the  analyfis  of  animals,  vegetables, 
anj  minerals  ;  we  fliall  eafily  perceive,  that  all  the  fa- 
line  matter  which  C'lucs  from  the  vegetable  or  animal 
kingdoms  is  altered  by  oil,  while  all  the  faline  matter 
which  comes  from  the  mineral  kingdom  is  entirely  free 
from  oil. 

We  ought  to  obffive  here,  that  becaufe  any  matter 
is  found  in  one  o-  more  individuals  of  any  kingdom, 
we  mud  \iot  therefore  conclude,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  fuch  individuals  ;  for  we  may  be  convinced, 
from  a  flight  obfervation  of  nature,  that  by  a  thoufand 
combinations,  and  paiticular  circumllances,  fubftances 
of  quite  different  clailes  or  kingdoms  are  daily  found 
mixed  and  coafounded  together.     Thus,  for  example,- 

withia-. 
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OBI?- within  the  enrth,  and  even  at  ^rtat  dspfll*,  fliat  is,  in  We  (lull  now  proceed  ti>  examint-,  if,  by  csmparino- 

—-'the  region  appropriated  to  minefiils,  iometimes  tub-  the  principles  obtained  in  the  decompolition  of  ve^e- 
ilances  are  found  evidently  oily,  fuch  as  all  bitumens:  tables  with  tliofe  obtained  in  the  decompofition  of  ani- 
but  we  at  the  fame  time  can  prove,  and  all  the  obfer-  mals,  we  can  find  fome.  cff-ntial  charader  by  which 
vationa  of  natural  hiltory  prove,  that  thefe  oily  fub-  thcfi- two  kingdoms  may  be  chemically  diltinguiihed, 
fiances  are  only  accidentally  within  the  earth,  and  that  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have  feen  that  both  of  them 
they  proceed  from  the  vegetable  or  animal  bodies  which  may  be  diltinguilTicd  from  minerals.  Fiom  experimenta 
have  been  buried  In  the  earth  by  fome  of  thofe  great  we  indeed  L'arn,  that  the  principles  of  vegetables  diller 
revolutions  which  have  happ.-ntd  from  time  to  lime  evijeiuly  enough  from  thofe  of  animals  j  that  in  p-e- 
upon  the  furface  of  our  globs.  Alfo  in  decompofing  neral  the  faline  principles  of  the  for  ner  are  acid,  and 
feveral  vegetables  and  animals,  falts  are  obtained  ;  fuch  are  transformable  in  great  mcafure  into  fixed  alkali  by 
as  common  fait,  Glaubci's  fait,  and  others,  which  con-  incineration,  while  the  principle  of  the  latter  are  vola. 
tain  nothing  oily,  and  which  are  confequently  matters  tile  alkalis,  or  eafily  changeable  into  thele;  that  vtye- 
evidently  mineral.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  we  are  cer-  tables  are  much  farthtt  removed  from  putrefaction 
tain  that  thefe  mineral  falts  art  extraneous  to  the  ani-  than  animals  ;  laftly,  that  oils  truly  animal  have  a  cha-" 
mals  and  vegetables  in  which  they  are  fourid  ;  that  rader  different  from  vegetable  oils,  and  are  in  general 
they  are  only  introduced  into  thefc  living  bodies,  be-  more  attenuated,  or  at  leail  more  difpofed  to  be  atte- 
caule  they  happen  to  be  mixed  with  the  mailers  whi^h  nuatcd  and  volatilifed.  But  we  mull  at  the  fame  time 
have  been  applied  to  them  as  aliments  and  that  they  confefs,  that  thefe  dllFerences  are  not  clear  and  deci- 
ought  not  to  be  numbered  amongtt  their  principles,  five,  like  thofe  betwixt  thefe  tvro  kingdoins  and  the 
The  proof  of  this  is,  that  not  only  tiie  quantity  of  mineral  kingdom  ;  for  wc  do  not  find  any  effeutJal  prin- 
thefe  mineral  falts  is  not  uniform  In  animals  and  vege-  ciple,  either  in  animals  or  in  vegetables,  which  is  not 
tables  ;  but  alfo,  that  not  a  panicle  of  fuch  falls  is  con-  alio  to  be  found  in  the  other.  In  fome  plants,  chiefly 
tained  in  fome  plants  and  animals  equally  ftrong  and  the  cruciform,  as  much  volatile  alkali,  as  little  fixed  al- 
healthy,  and  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  thofe  in  which  thefe  kali,  and  as  much  difpofition  to  putrify,  are  found  us 
fall;  have  generally  been  obfcTved.  in  animal-matters;   and  thence  we  conclude,  that   if 

In  the  fecond  place,  we  obferve,  that  oils  do  only  thefe  two  great  clafies  of  natural  bodies  differ  chenii- 
exiil  in  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables  and  ani-  cally  from  each  other,  this  difllrence  ])roceeds  only 
mals  ;  that  is,  in  thofe  of  their  principles  which  enter  from  the  qaantitles  or  proportloiu  of  tlicir  feveral  pi  in- 
imraediateiy  into  their  compofition,  when  thofe  prin-  ciples  and  properties,  and  not  from  any  thing  diltinA 
ciples  have  not  been  altered  by  further  decompoficions,  and  peculiar  ;  nor  is  it  fimilar  to  the  manner  in  which 
and  confequently  when  they  Hill  preferve  their  animal  both  vegtta'jle  and  animal  fubllanccs  diifar  from  inine- 
or  vegetable  character ;  for  by  a  natural  putufadion  raf;.  namely,  by  containing  an  oil,  and  pufTefring  a  ftr- 
continued  during  a  long  time,  or  by  cliennical  opera-  mentable  quality.  Befidcs.  the  degrees  of  the  clieml- 
tions,  not  only  the  materials  of  which  animal  and  vc-  cal  difference'  betwixt  thefe  three  great  claiTes  of  na- 
getable  bodies  are  formed  may  be  deprived  entirely  of  tural  bo;iies  are  found  to  be  the  fame,  in  whatever  man- 
oil,  but  alfo  this  oil  may  itftlf  be  entirely  deftroyed  or  ner  we  confiderthem  or  compare  them  togellier.  See 
decompofed.      Thefe  fubftances  in   that  ilate  contain     Chemistry, /)«//m. 

nothing  by  which  they  can  be  dilllnguKlied  from  mi-  KINGfiOK.N,  a  parliament  town  In  the  county  of 

nerals.  The  earths,  for  example,  of  vccjetables  and  Fife  in  Scotland,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  diredly  oppo- 
animals,  when  tlity  are  deprived,  by  a  fufficient  calei-  file  to  Leith.  Here  is  a  manufaC^uie  of  thread  (lock- 
nation  of  all  inflammable  matter,  have  been  thoiigiit  ings  knit  by  the  women  ;  the  men,  being  chiefly  ma- 
to  become  ci:tirely  fimilar  to  the  calcareous  and  argil-  riners,  are  employed  in  coalling  (lilps,  in  the  fifli- 
laceOjus  earths  found  within  the  globe,  and  which  may  ery,  or  the  paffageboats  from  hence  to  ].,eith,  from 
be  coiifidered  iiS  mineral  fubilances,  although  probably  which  the  town  of  Kinghorn  derives  cunfiderable  ad- 
they  have  been  formerly  a  part  of  animal  and  vegetable  vantage.  This  place  gives  a  fecond  title  to  the  earl  of 
bodies.     Set  Bones.  Strathmore. 

Hence  we  conclule,  that,  when  we  confider  na'usal  KINGSBRIDGE,  a  town  of  Devonflilre,  217  miles 
bodies  in  a  chemical  view,  we  ought  K)  divide  them  from  London.  It  is  a  pretty  place,  with  a  harbour  for 
into  tvvo  gi-eat  clafies  The  firll  clafs  is  of  fubftances  b-oats,  a  free  fchool,  a  market,  and  a  fair.  This  is  a 
inanimate,  unorganifed,  and  the  principles  of  which  chapel  of  eafe  to  Chefton,  and  has  a  bridge  over  the 
have  a  degree  of  fimpliclty  which  is  cfTential  to  them  :     Salcomb  to  Dodbrook. 

thefe  are  minerals.  The  other  clafs  Cirntains'all  thofe  KINGSCLERE,  a  pleafant  town  of  Hamp(hire,  fi- 
bodies  which  not  only  have  been  diftlndtly  organiled,  tiiated  on  the  Oxford  road  from  Bafingiloke.  It  is 
but  which  alfo  contain  an  oily  matter,  which  is  no  56  miles  from  London,  and  was  once  the  feat  of  the 
where  to  be  found  in  fubftances  wiiich  have  not  made  Saxon  kings.  It  has  a  market  and  two  fairs. 
part  of  animaie  bodict,  and  which,  by  combining  with  KINGSFERRY,  In  Kent,  the  common  way  fro.m 
all  the  other  principles  of  thefe  animate  bodres,  dilHn-  the  main  land  into  the  ille  of  Shepey ;  where  a  cable  of 
guifhes  thefe  ptrnciplcs  from  thofe  of  minerals  by  a  about  140  fathom  in  length,  fattened  at  each  end  a- 
lefs  degree  of  fiinpl.eity.  This  fecond  clafs  contains  croff  the  water,  ferves  to  get  the  boat  over  by  hand, 
vegetables  and  anrmals.  We  ought  alfo  to  remark,  For  the  maintenance  of  this  ferry  and  keeping  up  the 
that  the  od  contained  in  vegetable  and  animal  fub-  highway  leading  to  it  through  the  marflies  for  above 
flancts,  renders  them  fulteptrble  of  fermentation,  pro-  one  mile  In  length,  and  for  fupporting  a  wall  againll 
perly  fo  calhd,  which  canaot  by  any  means  take  place  the  fea,  the  land-occupiers  tax  ihemfelves  yearly  one 
in  any  mineral.  penny  ^rr  acre  forfrefli  marftj-land,  and  one  penny  for. 

5  ■    every/ 
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Klnirfton.  every  le  acres  of  fait  marni-laiid.  Here  is  a  hoiife  for  ports  of  London,  Bri&ol,  Lircrpool,  and  Yarmcratli.  K'pf 
'"  I  the  ferry  keeper,  who  is  obliged  to  tow  all  travellers  Bv  means  of  the  many  Urge  rivtra  that  fall  into  the** 
over  frre,  except  on  thcfe  four  days,  viz.  Palm  Mon«  Huniber,  it  trades  to  aliootl  every  part  of  Yurk.l'hire, 
day,  Whit-Moriday,  St  James'sday,  and  Michaelmas-  as  «tll  as  to  Liiicolnfhire,  Notlinghamlhirc,  St-^flord- 
day,  when  a  horfeman  pays  two-pence  and  a  fo  tman  (hire,  Dcrbylhire,  and  Chefliire  ;  the  commodities  of 
one  penny.  But  on  Sunday,  or  after  eijjht  o'clock  at  which  countits  are  brought  hither,  and  exported  to 
nifjht,  the  ferry  keeper  demands  fix  pence  ef  every  Holland,  Hamburgh,  France,  Spain,  the  Baltic,  and 
horfcman,  and  twopence  of  every  footman,  whether  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  return  for  ihofe,  are  inv- 
ftrangers  or  the  land-occupiers.  ported  iron,  copper,  hemp,  flax,  canvas,  Ruffia  linca 
KINGSTON  UPON  Thamfs,  a  town  of  Snrry  in  and  yarn,  befides  wine,  oil,  fruit,  and  other  articles. 
England,  fituated  13  miles  from  London.  It  takes  Such  quantities  of  corn  are  alfo  brought  hither  by  the 
its  name  from  having  been  the  refidence  of  many  of  navigable  rivers,  that  Hull  exports  more  of  this  com- 
our  Saxon  kings,  fome  of  whom  were  crowned  here  modity  than  London.  The  trade  of  Hull  with  Lon- 
on  a  Itage  in  the  market-place.  It  has  a  wooden  bridge  don,  paiticularly  for  corn,  lead,  and  batter,  and  wiflx 
of  20  arches  over  the  Thames,  which  is  navigable  here  Holland  and  Fiance,  in  times  of  peace,  for  thofe  cora- 
by  barges.  There  is  another  bridge  here  of  brick,  over  modities,  as  well  as  for  cloth,  kerleys,  and  other  niann- 
a  llrcam  that  comes  from  a  fpring  in  a  cellar  four  faftures  of  Yorkfhire,  is  fo  confidetable  as  to  employ 
miles  above  the  town,  and  forms  fuch  a  brook  as  to  not  only  fmgle  veffels,  but  fleets;  the  Hull  fleets  t» 
drive  two  mills  not  above  a  bow-thot  from  it  and  from  London  being  generally  from  jo  to  60  fail,  and  ia 
each  other.  It  is  generally  the  place  for  the  fummcr-  time  of  war  frequently  100  fail  or  upwards.  The 
afTizcs  of  this  county,  there  being  a  gallows  on  the  mayor  of  Hull  has  two  fwords,  one  given  by  Kinj 
lop  of  the  hill  that  overlooks  it.  It  is  a  populous,  Richard  II.  the  other  by  Henry  VIII.  but  only  OEie 
trading,  wtll-built  tov.^.,  and  in  the  reigns  of  King  is  borne  before  him  at  a  time  ;  alfo  a  cap  of  mainie- 
Edward  II  and  III.  fent  members  to  parliament.  It  nance,  and  an  oar  of  lignum  vita;  as  a  badge  ot  his  ad- 
has  a  frte-fchool ;  an  alms  houfe  built  in  1670  for  fix  miralty  jurifdittion  within  the  limits  of  the  Kumbei. 
men  and  fix  women,  and  endowed  with  lands  to  the  This  town  gave  title  of  earl  to  Robert  Pierpoint  of 
value  of  l^o!.  a- year  ;  and  a  charity  fchool  for  30  boys,  Holmt  Pierpoint,  vifcount  Newark,  created  in  the 
vho  are  all  clothed.  Here  is  a  fpacious  church  with  4th  of  Charles  I.  Being  unfortunately  flain  in  •rofliiij 
eight  bells,  adjoining  lo  which,  on  the  north  fide,  was  the  -lumber  in  1643,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  foa 
formerly  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  in  which  were  Henry,  created  marquis  of  D  iichtHer  in  1645,  only 
■  the  pictures  of  three  of  the  Saxon  kings  that  were  for  life;  who  dying  in  16^0,  without  male  iHuc,  vva» 
crowned  here,  and  alfo  that  of  Kina  John,  who  gave  fucceeded  in  the  earldom  by  Robert,  grandfon  of  hit 
the  inhabiiants  of  this  town  their  tirfl  charter  of  incor-  younger  brother  William  Pierpoint  of  Thorcfby  ;  who 
poration.  "But  thele  were  all  dellroyed  by  the  fall  of  dying  unman ied  in  1682,  left  this  honour  to  Williata 
this  chapel  in  1730.  Here  is  a  good  market  for  corn,  his  tirothet  and  heir  ;  and  he  alfo  dying  without  lifue 
,&.c.  and  three  fairs.  in  1 690,  it  defcended  to  his  brother  Evelyn,  who  wa» 
Kisas'lon  upon  Hull,  a  town  in  the  eaft  riding  of  further  advanced  to  the  honours  of  marquis  of  Dor- 
Yorkfhire,  172  miles  from  London.  Its  common  name  cheller  in  1706  and  duke  ot  Kingfton  in  17' f;  and 
is  fimply  Hull.  It  is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  ri-  dying  in  1725  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandiou  Evelya 
vers  Hull  and  Humber,  and  near  the  place  where  hft  duke  of  Kiiigiton,  who  died  in  1773,  and  the  title 
the  latter  opens  into  the  German  Ocean.  It  lies  fo  became  cxtin£l. 
low,  that  by  cutting  the  banks  of  the  Humber  the 
country  may  be  laid  under  water  for  five  miles  round. 
Towards  the  land  it  is  defended  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch, 
with  the  farther  fortification  of  a  callle,  a  citadel,  and 
a  block  houfe.     A  dock  was   begun   here,   but  after 


Kingston,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in    the  province  of 
Lciniier  and  capital  of  King's,  county-     W.  L  >ng.  7. 
20.   N.  Lat.  ^^    15.       It   is  otherwife  called    Philip' 
To-Mn. 
Kingston,  a  town  of  Jamaica,  feated  on  the  north  fide 


great   expence  left    unfinilhed. — A  new  cut  has  been  of  the  bay  of  Port- Royal.      It  was  founded  in  the  year 

lately  made  to  Hull  by  Wtighton.     The  town  is  large  169^,  when  the  repeated  deiolatlons  by  earthquake  and 

and  populous,  containing  two  churches,  feverai  meet-  lire  had  driven  the  inhabitants  from  Port- Royal.      It 

ing-houfes,   a  free  fchooi,  a  charity  fchool,  and  fome  extends  a  mile  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about  as  much 

hofpitals.     Among  the  latter   is   one   called  Trinity-  from  eaft  to  welt,  on  the  harb.-ar.      It  contains  about 

/j&L'f,  in   which  are  maintained  many  diftreffed  feanien,  3000    houfes,    befides    negro-houfes    and    warehoufes. 

both  of  Hull  and  other   places,   that   are   members  of  The  number  of  white   inhabitants  is  about  >iooo  ;  of 

its   pint.      It  is  governed  by  12  elder  brethren  and  fix  free    people,  of  colour,    1500;   and  -of  (laves,  about 

afli'lants;  out  of  the   former   are  chofen  annually  two  14,000.  It  is  the  county-town,  where  the  afTizes  are  held, 

wardens,  and  out  of  the   younger  brethren   two   ftew-  in  January,  April,   July,  and  0<ftober,   and  lall  about 

ards ;  they  determine  queftions  between  mailers  and  fea-  a  fortnight.      It  is  a  place  of  good  trade  ;  and  is  much 

men,  and  other   fea  matters.      A  handfome   infirmary  reforted  to  by  merchants  and  feamen,  becaufe  moft  of 

has  lately  been  ercded  without  the  town  to  the  north,  the  (hips  come   to  load   and  unload  their  cargoes  here. 

Here  arc  alfo   an   exchange   and  a   cullom-houfe,  and  W.  Long.  76.  32.  N  Lat   17.4©. 
over  the  Hull  a  (lone   bridge   confiding  of  14  arches.         KING  ION,  or  Kyneton,  a  pretty  large  town  ia 

A  good  haibour  was  made  here  by  Richard  II.      This  Herefordihire,    146  miles  from   London.      It  is  fitua- 

•town  has  not  only  the  moft  confiderablc  inland  traffic  ted  on  the    river  Arrov»,  and    is  inhabited   chiefly  by 

:(Bf  any  port   in    the   north   of   England,  but  a  foreign  clothiers,   who  drive   a   confiderable    trade  in    narrow 

tf»A&  fupcrior  to  any  iu  the  kingdom,  excepting  the  doth.     It  has  a  cliarity -fchool,  a  market,  and  three 
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vir    ftfrs.      The   markets   on   WedneWay  hefore    Eafter,     tlie  utmoft  faTety.     Wltliin  the  havn  on  the  we^  Tide     Kjntnf 
Whitrnntide,   and  Chriftnas,    are    fo  confiierable   for     lies   a   great   fliclf,  which  fhoota  a  great    v.,. i- off  from         " 


.  corn, cattle,  leathtr,  home  made  linen  and  woollen  tloth,  the  land  ;   but  leaves  an  ample  pafTa.ie  hy  the  (ide  of  It, 

and   all  forts  of  provifions,   that    they    are    more  like  in  which,   aa  in    all  the  relj  of  the  harbour,   it  I,s  many 

fairs.  falhoins  deep.      JLord  Kiiifjle  has  the  anrient  privilege 

RiNNOR,  or  CnrNNOR.      Set  Gminvor.  of  keeping  i.i.s  hat  on  in  the  king's  prefence.      Kinfale 

KINO,   in  the  miteria  medica,   a  gum  rcfin.     This  gives  the  title  of  ^flro;j   to   the   verv  ancient  frimily  of 

drug  1V.15  firii   recommen  'ed  to  the  attention  of  raedi-  Coiircy,  lineally  defcended   from  J  ihn   de  C  jurcy  earl 

cal  pr^ftitioiiers  hy  Dt  F^thereill,  as  being  a  very  nfe-  of  Ulller,  who   f-om  him  have  the   privilege  to  be  co- 

fiil  vegetable  alliingen';  and   in   the  hinds   of  other  vcrcd  in  the  prcfence  of  the  king  of  England, 
praftitioncrs  it  has  been  fo  far  found  to  anfwer  the  cha-  KIN  I'OliE,   a    roval   boroogli  of  Aherdeenfhire  !«- 

rifttr  he  gave  of  i',  that    it    is    now   in  very  common  Sc.i  land,  fi'Hifed  on  the  river  Don,  in  W.  Long   j.  e. 

life.      It  has  a  conrtdrrable  reremhiance  to  the  catechu;  N    Lat.  57.  3S.      It  gives  the  tirle  ot  far/ to  a  branch 

but  is  much   m  )re   of  a  refinous   nat'ire,   and  of  a  lels  of  the  noble   family  of   Keith,   but  in  other  rcfpeCl*  i»- 

firm  texture  :   tt   is  alfo  redder  and   m'>re  aftringent  ;  inconiiderahle. 
its  watery  folutiou  mire   deaimpifable   by  ^cids  ;   and  KINTVRE.      See  Cantire. 

its  ink  lefs  permanent.      Its  colouring  and  aftiingent  KIOF,  or    Kiow,  a  con fiderable  town   of  Poland^ 

matter  are  more  p-rfedly  taken   up   by  fpirit   than  by  and  capital  of  the  Ukrain  in  the  palatinate  of  the  fame 

water,   though  water  readily    ennugh  extracts  a  con-  name,^  with  an   arclihifhcp's  fee   and   a  callle.      It  be' 

fiderable  fture  of  both.      It  is  ufed  as  an  aftringent  in  lorvgs   to    Ruflia,  and  carries  on   a  confidrrable  trade, 

diarrhoea,  haemorrhagies,  Sec.      In  proof- fpirit  it  forms  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  and  feated 

an  elcifant  tincture  ;   and  it  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  on  the  river  Nieper,   in  E.  Long.  3'-  51.  N,  Lat   co. 

Xhe  pukvs  Jly^ticut,    and   fome  other  officinal  compoQ  12 

tio's.  KIPPING  (Henry),   in   Latin  Kipping'ms,  a  learn- 

,    KINROSS,  the  county-to«-n  of  KInroslhire in  Scot-  ed  German    Lutheran  b.irn  at  Bolt.ick  ;   where,  after 

l?nd,  fituited   in  W.  Long.  5.  7.   N.  Lat.  56.  15.  on  having  received    the  degree  of  matter  of  arts,   he  wai 

the  wlI^  fide  of  Lochleven,  a  frefh  water  Like  about  10  mL-t  by  iome  foldiers  who  prefTed  him  into  the  fervice. 

miles  in  compafs,  abounding  with   pike,   trout,   perch.  This,   however,  did  not    prevent   his  following  his  Itu. 

and  witer  f >a1.      The  manijf^afturcs  are  linen  and  Iome  dies.      One  day  ahde  he  w:is  upon  duty,   holding   hit 

cutlery  w  ire      The  houfe  of  Kinrofs,   an  elegant  an  mulket  \\\  one  hand  and  the  poet  S'atiua  in  the  other, 

cient  llrutlure,    I'cands  on   the   north  fide  of  the  town,  a  Swedish  couniellor,  who  perceived   him   in   that  atti*. 

Kinrofs  fends  a   member  to  parliament  by  turns  with  tude,  cime  up  to  him,  entered  into  difcourfe  with  him, 

Clackmannan.      In  the  lake  are  two  idands  ;  on  one  and  then  t:iking  him  to  his  houfe  made  him  his  librarian^ 

of  which  appear  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  heretofore  pof-  and  procured    hina   the  under-recSorlh-p  of  the  college 

fefTcd   by  the    Culdees  ;  the  other   is  famous  for  the  of  Bremen,   where  he  died  in  1678.      He  wrote  many 

caiJle  in  which  Q^een  Mary  was  i.nprifoaed  by  her  re-  works   in    Latin;  the   principal   of  which   are,    1.   A 
telli'ins  fiiVije.'.ts 

KINS  .ALE,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ire- 
land, fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bin  or  Ban- 
don,  T36  md-'s  from  Dublin.  It  is  recl<.)ncd  the  third 
town  in  the  kin  dora,  and  inferior  only  ;o  Cork  in 
point  of  trade.  It  is  neat,  well  built,  an  1  wealthy  ; 
i(  governed    bv  a    fovereign  ar)  i    recorder,    and  returns 
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treatife  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Romans.  2.  Ano- 
ther on  the  works  of  Creation.  3  Several  ditTertations 
on  the  Old  and  New  Teilament,   &c. 

KIRCH  (Chriftian  Frederic),  of  Berlin,  a  celebra- 
ted  allronomcr,  was  born  at  Guben  in  1694,  and  ac- 
quired great  reputation  in  the  obfcrvatones  of  Dant- 
zic  and  Berlin.      G  >dfrey  Kirch  hrs  father,  and  Mary 


two  mernhers  to   parliament,   pitronage  in  the   South-  his  mother,  acquired   confidcrable  reputation  by  their 

wtll  family.      It  is  defeii'^ed  by  a  (trong    fort  built  by  aitronomical   obfervatlons.      This   famdy  correfponded 

kinor  Charles  II.  called  CAar/fj'j /'or^,-  and  on  the   op-  with   all   the   learned   focteties  of   Europe,  and   their 

pofiie   Ihore    there  are  two   well  built   villages,  called  allronomical  works  are  in  high  repute. 

Cove  3nA  S:':!!^.      In  the   town  and  liberties  are   6  pa-  KIRCHER    ( .Athana(ins).    a   famous   philofopher 

rilhes,   30  pl'uijh  lands,  and  therein  6846  acres.    The  and  mathematician,  was   born   at  Fulde   in  1601.      In 

l»arrack«  hold  \2  companies  of  foot,  befides  a  regiment  1618  he    entered    into  the   fociety  of  the  Jeluits,  and 

at  Charles's  fort.      In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  good  taught    philolophy,     mathematics,     the    Hebrew    and 

market  houfe,  and  near  it  a  ft rong  built  prifon;  and  there  Syriac  languages,   in  the  univerfity  of  Wirtfljiirg,  with 

are  fcattered  up  and  down  the  ruins  of  feveral  monallerics  great  applaufe  till  the  year  1641.     He  went  to  France 

snd  religious  houfes.    It  has  two  fairs.     In  time  of  war  on  account  of  the  ravages  committed   by  the  Swedes 

Kinfale  is   a   place   of  much  bufinefs,  being  then  fre.  in  Franconia,  and  lived   fome  time  at  Avignon.      He 

l|uented  by  rich   homeward  bound  fleets  and    fhips   of  was  afterwards  called   to    Rome,   where  he  taught  mi- 

war,  f)i  which  reafon  mofl  of  the  houfes  are  then  let  themaiics   in   the   Roman  college,  coHefted  a  rich  ca- 

at  double   rents.     The   harbour  is   very  commodious,  binet  of  machines  and  antiquities,  and  died  in  t68o.^ 

and   perteAly  fecure;   fo  large  that   the  Englilh  and  The  quantity  of  his  works   is   iinmenfe,  amounting  to 

Dutch  Smyrna  fleets  have  anchored  in   it  at  the  fame  2  2  vols  in  folio,    11    in  quarto,   and  3. in  8vo  ;  enough 

time.      There  is  a  dock  and  yard  for  rep.tiring  fhips  of  to  employ  a  man  for   a   great   part  of  his   life  even  lo 

war,  and  a  crane    and  gun  wharf  for  landing  and  (hip-  tranfcribe  them      Molt  ot  them  are  rather  curious  than 

ping  heavy  artillery.     Ships  may  fail  into  or  out  of  this  ufeful ;   many  of  them   vilionary  and    fanciful;  and  if 

JBrboot)  keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  with  they  are  aol  always  accompanied  with  the  greatelt  ex- 

2.  wa£k.d« 
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Rirchman  aftnefs  and  precilion,  the  reader,  it  it  prefumed,  will 
Kiikby.  ^q^  (,p  aftrinidied-  The  principal  of  his  works  are,  I. 
'  "  Pritiujlones  magnetics.  1.  Primitia  gnomonicic  catoptrkit- 
3.  Ars  magna  lucis  iij  umbra.  4.  Alujurgia  un'fver falls, 
5.  Obelifcus  Pamph'dlus.  6.  Oedipus  JEgyptiacus,  four 
volumes,  folio.  7.  Itinerarium  exlatictim.  8.  Obelifcus 
'JEgiiptianus,  in  four  volumes,  folio.  9.  MimJus  fuh- 
terraneus.      10.    China  iUvJlrahu 

KillCHMAN  (John),  an  eminent  German  divine, 
was  born  at  Lubec  in  1 575.  He  lUiditd  in  feveral 
places  of  Germany  ;  in  1602  was  made  profefibr  of 
poetry  at  Roftock,  and  in  16 13  reftor  ot  the  nni- 
verfity  at  I>ubec.  lie  extrciled  this  lall  employment 
*vith  an  extraordinary  application  daring  the  rell  of 
his  life,  and  died  in  '643.  He  wrote  feveral  works ; 
the  raoft  elleemed  of  which  are,  i.  De  funcribus  Ro- 
manorum.     2.   Dc  antiuHs  hha-Jingularls. 

Kn<.IATHAIM,  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  towns 
bu'lt  by  the  lleubenites ;  reckoned  to  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  (Ji.fliua,  xiii.),  I  2  miles  to  the  well  of  Midaba. 
The  ancient  refidence  of  the  giants  called  Einim. 

KIRIATHarba.     See  Hebron. 

KiRiAin  ■  Baal,  or  Cariath  ■  baal,  called  alfo  Ki- 
riath-jearim,  "  the  city  of  the  woods;"  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Gibeonites  belonglnjr  to  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  nine  miles  from  Aelia,  in  the  road  to  Diofpolis. 
It  was  alfo  called  Baala  (Jofliua).  The  ark  of  the 
covenant,  after  its  rtcovery  from  the  Philiftincs,  ftocd 
for  loine  time  in  this  city  (  I  Sam.  vii). 

KIRK,  a  Saxon  term,  Hgnifying  the  fame  with 
•church. 

KiRK-Sefions,  the  name  of  a  petty  ecclefiaRical  ju- 
dicatory in  Scotland.  Each  parifh,  according  to  its 
extent,  is  divided  into  feveral  particular  dillricts  ; 
tvcry  one  of  which  has  its  own  elder  and  deacon  to 
overfee  it.  A  confiftory  of  the  minifters,  elders,  and 
deacons  of  a  parifh,  form  a  kirk-fefli  n.  —  Thefe  meet 
once  a  week,  the  miniftcr  heinp-  their  moderator,  but 
without  a  negative  voice.  !•  regulates  matters  rela- 
ting to  public  worfhip,  eleCiions.  ;attclii(;ng,  vifita- 
tions,  &c.  It  judges  in  niai'.irs  of  lets  'candal  j  but 
greater,  as  adultery,  are  left  to  the  pufbvtery  ;  and 
■jn  all  cafes  an  appeal  lies  tr«im  it  to  the  pr>  {bvtery. 
Kirk-fefiions  have  likewife  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
poor's  funds. 

KIRKALDY,  a  town  of  the  countv  <.f  Fife  in 
Scotland,  two  miles  to  the  north  caft  ■)f  K  njjhorn. 
It  is  a  royal  borouiih,  the  leat  of  a  prcfovti'ry,  and 
gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  eari  1  f  MelviU  The 
.town  is  populous,  well  built,  and  excends  a  mile  in 
length  from  ea't  to  weft,  enjoying  a  tolerable  (hare  of 
trade  by  expurtmg  its  own  produce  and  maniif;:ftures 
of  corn,  coal,  linen,  and  fait.  W.  Long.  3.  o.  N. 
Lat    56.  8. 

KIRKBY  Lonsdale,  a  town  of  Weflmtrcland, 
353  miles  from  Londun.  It  is  a  large  piace.  with  a 
woollen  manuTaftory,  and  a  market  on  luelday.  It 
lias  a  free  fihool  well  endrjwcd,  with  three  prelenta- 
tions  to  Chriii'.'  college  Cambridge.  It  has  a  large 
church,  and  a  good  ftone  bridge  of  three  arches  over 
the  Lon.  From  its  churchyard  and  tht  banks  of  the 
liver,  there  is  a  very  fine  profpec.t  o^  tl:e  mountains 
at  a  vail  diUance,  as  well  as  of  the  courfe  of  the  ri- 
ver, which  abounds  with  faimon,  trout,  &c.  and  pro- 
vifions  of  all  forts  arc  very  cheap  here. 
N^  172. 


KtRKBX- Steven,    or   Stephen's -Church,    a    town    of    Sill 
Weftmorcla.<id,  257  miles  from  Londoi*,  Hands  on  the 
river  Eden  near  Sedbergh  and  Afgarth.     The  church     ^^ 
is  a  large  building  with  a  lofty  tower ;  in  it  are  feve- 
ral old  monuments.      Here   is   a  good  free  fchool  that 
has  two  exhibitions.     The  town  is   noted  for  the  ma-      i 
nufattory  of  yarn-Ilockings  ;  and  it  has  a  market  and     II 
a  fair. 

KjRKBr-Tkore,  a  town  of  Weftmoreland,  (lands  al- 
fo on  the  river  Eden,  north-welt  of  Appleby,  267  miles 
from  London.  A  horn  of  a  moofe-deer  was  found 
here  a  few  years  iince,  at  the  depth  of  four  feet  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  feveral  other  antiquitit.<) 
have  been  dug  up  or  taken  out  of  a  well,  difcovered 
at  the  end  of  the  town  near  the  bridge.  Below  it  are 
the  vaft  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  where  Roman  coins 
and  urns  are  frequently  dug  up.  The  people  call  it 
Whely-caftle,  300  yards  in  length,  and  150  in 
breadth,  with  three  entrances  on  each  lidc,  with  bul- 
warks before  them.  At  a  little  dillance  from  thence 
Roman  urns  are  found  containing  bones  and  allies. 
The  old  military-way  runs  throu;;h  it,  called  the 
Maiden  ivay,  becaufe  it  began  at  Maiden-calllc  in 
Staiiimore  in  Yorkrtiire,   north  riding. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  beginning  at  the  middle 
of  Dumfrics-lhire  in  Scotland,  makes  a  coniidtrable 
part  of  Galloway,  of  which  the  eails  of  Nithil'dale 
were  heveditaty  Itewaids.  The  face  of  the  country 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  one  continued  heath,  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  p.ilture  for  iheep  and  fuiall  black 
ca-ftle,  which  are  generally  fold  in  England;  yet  thcfe 
duiky  moors  are  inltrleitled  with  plealant  valleys,  and 
adorned  with  a  great  num.ber  of  callli-s  belonging  to 
private  gentlemen,  every  houfe  being  furroundcd  with 
an  agreeable  plantation.  It  is  watered  by  the  river 
Dee  ;  which,  taking  its  rife  from  the  mountains  nea,r 
Carrick,  runs  through  a  trail  of  land  about  70  miles 
in  length,  and,  entering  the  Irifli  fta,  forms  the  har- 
bour of  Kirkcudbright,  a  fmall  inconliderable  bo- 
rough, admirably  fituated  for  the  fifhery  and  other 
branches  of  commerce,  which  are  almolt  totally  ne- 
gltiltd  throuijh  the  poverty  and  indolence  -ef  the  in- 
habitants. There  is  no  other  town  of  any  confo- 
qumcc  in  this  Ilewartiy.  Kirkcudbright  gives  title 
of  baron  to  the  Maclellans,  who  formeily  were  a 
powerful  family  in  the  county. 

KIRK  HAM,  a  town  of  Lancalhire,  221  miles 
from  London,  Hands  near  the  Ribble,  fix  miles  frojn 
the  Iiilh  fea,  in  that  part  of  the  county  called  the 
Field-lands.  It  ha.s  a  market  and  three  fairs,  and  a 
free  fchool  well  endowed.  By  the  late  inland  naviga- 
tion, it  has  a  communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey, 
De,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Fiuni- 
ber  Thames,  Avon,  &i  ■  which  navigation,  including 
its  windings,  extends  above  soo  miles,  in  the  counties 
of  Lincc-ln,  Nottingham.  York,  Weftmoreland,  Chef- 
tcr,  W 11  wick,   Lcicefter,  Oxford,   Worcetter,   &c. 

KIRKOSWALD,  a  town  of  Cumberland  on  the 
Eden,  291  miles  from  London  It  had  formerly  a  caftle, 
which  was  demolilhed  above  100  years  ago.  It  has  a 
market  and  two  fairs.  Its  church  is  a  very  irregular 
Old  building ;  and  the  helfrey  is  placed  diftant  from 
the  church  on  the  top  of  an  hill,  that  the  found  of 
the  bells  might  be  more  ealily  heard  by  the  circumja- 
cent villages. 

KIRE- 
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ill,  KIRKWALL,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  fitua- 
'"'•  ted  in  the  ifland  of  Pomona,  in  W.  Long.  o.  25.  N.  Lat. 
"^  t;8.  ^53.  It  is  built  upon  an  inlet  of  the  fea  near  the 
middle  of  the  iiland,  having  a  very  fafe  road  and  har- 
bour for  (hipping.  It  is  a  royal  borough,  governtd 
by  a  provoft,  four  bailiffs,  and  a  common-council.  It 
was  formerly  ponefTed  by  the  Norwegians,  who  be- 
llowed upon  it  the  name  of  Cnicoviara.  From  king 
James  III.  of  Scotland  they  obtained  a  new  charter 
empowering  them  to  cleft  their  own  magiftrates  year, 
ly,  to  hold  borough-courts,  arreft,  imprifonj  make 
laws  and  ordinances  for  the  riglit  government  of  the 
town  ;  to  have  a  weekly  market,  and  three  fairs  an- 
nually at  certain  fixed  terms  :  he  moreover  granted 
to  them  fome  lands  adjoining  to  the  town,  with 
the  cuftoms  and  (liore-ducs,  the  power  of  a  pit  and 
gallows,  and  t-xempted  them  from  the  expence  of 
feuding  commiflioners  to  parliament.  This  charter 
has  been  confirmed  by  fuccteding  monarchs.  At  pre- 
fcnt  Kirkwall  is  the  feat  of  juftice,  where  the  fteward, 
flieriff,  and  commiffary,  hold  their  feveral  courts  of  ju- 
rifdiAion  :  Here  is  likewife  a  public  grammar-fchool, 
endowed  with  a  competent  falary  for  the  mailer.  The 
town  confifts  of  one  narrow  ftreet  about  a  mile  in 
length  ;  the  houfes  are  chiefly  covered  with  flatc, 
though  not  at  all  remarkable  for  neatnefs  and  conve- 
nience. —  The  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral 
church  and  the  bifhop's  palace.  The  former,  called 
Si  Magnus,  from  Magnus  king  of  Norway,  the  fup- 
pofed  founder  of  the  town,  is  a  large  Gothic  ftruc- 
ture :  the  roof  is  fupported  by  14  pillars  on  each 
fide,  and  the  fpire  is  built  upon  four  large  columns. 
The  gates  are  decorated  with  a  kind  of  Mofaic  work, 
of  red  and  white  ilones  elegantly  carved  and  flowered. 
By  the  ruins  of  the  king's  callk  or  citadetjit  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  ftrong  and  (lately  fortrefs.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  town  there  is  a  fort  of  fortifica- 
tion built  by  the  Englifh  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. It  is  furroundcd  with  a  ditch  and  rampart, 
and  Hill  mounted  with  fome  cannon  for  the  defence  of 
the  harbour. 

KIRSTENIUS  (Peter),  profcflTor  of  phyfic  at 
Upfal,  and  phyfician-cxtraordinary  to  the  queen  of 
Sweden,  was  born  at  Breflaw  in  1577.  He  iludied 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  natural  philofophy, 
anatomy,  botany,  and  other  fciences.  Being  told  that 
a  man  could  not  diftinguiih  hinifelf  in  phyfic  unlefs 
lie  underftood  Avicenna,  he  applied  hinifelf  to  the 
fludy  of  Arabic  ;  and  not  only  to  read  Avicenna,  but 
alfo  Mefue,  Rhafis,  Abenzoar,  Abukalis,  and  Aver- 
roee.  He  vifited  Spain,  Italy,  Lngland,  and  did 
not  return  home  from  his  travels  till  after  feven  years. 
He  was  chofen  by  the  magidrates  of  Brtflaw  to  have 
the  direftion  of  their  college  and  of  their  fchools.  A 
fit  of  ficknefs  having  obliged  him  to  refign  that  diffi- 
cult employment,  with  which  he  was  alfo  much  dif- 
guiled,  he  applied  himlcif  chitfly  to  the  practice  of 
pliyfic,  and  went  with  his  family  into  Pruffia.  Here 
he  obtained  the  friendfhip  and  cfteem  of  the  chancellor 
Oxeniliern,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Sweden  ; 
where  he  was  made  profefTor  of  phyfic  in  the  univer- 
1  fity  cf  Upfal,  and  phyfician  to  the  queen.  He  died 
{  in  1640.  It  is  faid  in  his  epitaph,  that  he  underllood 
26  languages.  He  wrote  many  works;  among  which 
are,  I .  Liber  fecundus  Canouis  Avkenntc,  t-ipis  Arabk'u, 
Vol.  IX.  Part  II. 
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e\  MSS.  edllus,  et  ad  verbum  in  Lat'mum  trartjlatus,  in 
folio.  2.  De  •vein  vfu  et  abufu  Medkhix.  3.  Gram- 
malica  Arab'ica,  folio.  4.  Vilg  qiiatuor  Evaii^^eliJ}a- 
rum,  ex  atitiquiffimo  codke  MSS.  Arabiio  erulit,  in  folio. 
5.  Notif  in  Evangelvim  S.  Mallh<ti,  ex  eollalkme  lexluum 
Arabicorum,  Syriacorum,  JEgyptiacorum,  Grxcorum,  £3" 
Lalmoriim,  in  folio,   &c. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  George  Ker- 
Jlenius,  another  learned  phyfician  and  naturaliil,  who 
was  born  at  Stettin,  and  died  in  16C0;  and  alfo  wrote 
feveral  works  which  are  edeemtd. 

KIRTLE,  a  term  ufed  for  a  fliort  jacket  ;  alfo  for 
a  quantity  of  flax  about  a  hundred  weight. 

KIRTON,  orKiKKTON,  a  town  of  Lincolnfhire, 
151  miles  from  London.  It  had  Its  name  from  its 
kirk  or  church,  which  is  truly  magnificent.  It  has  a 
market  and  two  fairs.  This  place  is  famous  for  the 
pippin,  which,  when  grafted  on  its  flock,  is  called 
the  rennet.  It  gives  names  to  its  hundreds,  in  which 
are  four  villages  of  the  fame  name. 

KISSER,  the  ancient  Colonia  Afluras  in  Africa, 
as  appears  from  many  infcriptions  flill  to  be  met  with 
in  the  place.  Here  is  a  triumphal  arch  done  in  a  very 
good  tade  :  there  is  alfo  a  fmall  temple  of  a  fquare  fi- 
gure, having  feveral  inllruments  of  facrifice  carved 
upon  it ;  but  the  execution  is  much  inferior  to  the 
defign,  which  is  very  curious.  The  town  is  fituated 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
above  a  large  fertile  plain  ;  which  is  ftill  called  the 
plain  of  Surfo,  probably  from  its  ancient  name  Af- 
furas. 

KISSING,  by  way  of  falutation,  or  as  a  token  of 
refpeft,  has  been  pradlifed  in  all  nations.  The  Ro- 
man  emperors  faluted  their  principal  officers  by  a  kifs. 
Kiffing  the  mouth  or  the  eyes  was  the  ufual  compli- 
ment upon  any  promotion  or  happy  event.  Soldiers 
kifTed  the  general's  hand  when  he  quitted  his  joffice. 
Fathers,  amongfl  the  Romans,  had  fo  much  delicacy, 
that  they  never  embraced  their  wives  in  the  pre(ence 
of  their  daughters.  Near  relations  were  allowed  to 
kifs  their  female  kindred  on  the  mouth  :  but  this  was 
done  in  order  to  know  whether  they  fmelt  of  wine  or 
not ;  becaufe  the  Roman  ladies,  in  fpite  of  a  prohibi- 
tion to  the  contrary,  were  foundfometimes  to  have  made 
too  free  with  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Slaves  killed  their, 
mailers  hand,  who  ufed  to  hold  it  out  to  them  for, 
that  purpofe.  Kiffing  was  a  cullomary  mode  of  falu- 
tation amongft  the  Jews,  as  we  may  colleft  from  the 
circumllance  of  Judas  approaching  his  Mailer  with  a 
kifs.  Relations  ufed  to  kifs  their  kindred  when  dy- 
ing, and  when  dead  ;  when  dying,  out  of  a  ftrange 
opinion  that  they  fliould  imbibe  the  departing  foul ; 
and  when  dead,  by  way  of  valedidlory  ceremony.  They 
even  kifled  the  corpfe  atter  it  was  conveyed  to  the  pile, 
when  it  had  been  feven  or  eight  days  dead. 

KISTI,  an  Aiiatic  nation,  which  extends  from  the 
highed  ridge  of  Caucafus,  along  the  Sundffia  rivulets. 
According    to   Major  Rennel*,   they   are  bounded  to  *  Mcmclr   , 
the  wed  by  the  little  Cabarda,  to  the  ead  by  the  Tar-  '//^"^'Jl^,'. 
tars  and  Lefguis,  and   to  the  fouth  by  the  Lefguis^'^^rX^rf 
and  Georgians.     He  imagines  they  may  be  the  people  ttt-ivnv  the 
whom  Gaerber  calls  the  Tau/inzi,  i.e.  "mountaineers,"  ^'<"'^  Sea 
and  to  whom  he  attributes  the  following  flrange  cu-^^   ^  ^  ^" 
ftom  : — "  When  a  gueil   or   ftianger   comes  to  lodge'  ^''' 
with  them,  one  of  the  hod's  daughters  is  obliged  tc 
3  O  receive 
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Kifti.  receive  l.im,  to  unfaddle  and  feed  his  horfe,  take  care 
"^  /^"^  of  his  baggage,  prepare  his  dinner,  pafs  the  night  with 
-  him,  and  continue  at  his  difpofal  during  his  (lay.  At 
his  departure,  (he  faddles  his  horfe  and  packs  up  hii 
baggage.  It  would  be  very  uncourtly  to  refufe  any 
of  thefe  marks  of  hofpitality."  The  different  tribes  of 
this  reiUefs  and  turbulent  nation  are  generally  at  va- 
riance with  each  other,  and  with  all  their  neighbours. 
Their  diakfts  have  no  analogy  with  any  known  lan- 
guage, and  their  hiftory  and  origin  are  at  prefent  ut- 
terly unknown. 

Their  diftrifts,  as  enumerated  in  Major  Rennel's  Me- 
moir, are,  I.  Ingufhi,  about  60  miles  to  the  fouthward 
of  Mofdok,  in  the  high  mountains  about  the  Kum- 
belei.  2.  EnJery  ;  and,  3.  Axai,  on  a  low  ridge  be- 
tween the  Sandfha  and  laxai  rivers.  In  their  terri- 
tories are  the  hotwells.  4.  Ackinyiirt,  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  Sundiha  and  Kumbelei.  5.  Ardakli, 
on  the  Rofhni  that  joins  the  Sundlha.  6.  Wapi,  near 
the  Oflfetin  village  T(him,  towards  the  fourceofthe 
Terek.  7.Angulht,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Kum- 
belei. 8.  Shalkha,  called  by  the  Ruffians  Maloi  ^n- 
gujht.  9.  Tihetflien,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Argun 
river.  10.  Atakhi,  a  fmall  diftriit  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  Argun.  11.  Kulga,  or  Ddianii,  in  the  high 
mountains.  12.  Galgai,  or  Halha,  about  the  fource  of 
the  Afai,  a  Sund(ha  rivulet.  13.  T(habrilo,  and  Sha- 
bul,  on  the  Sundflia.  14.  T(hi(hnl-Kabul,  on  the 
Rolhni,  a  Sund(ha  rivulet,  i  5.  Karaboulak,  a  wan- 
dering tribe,  who  have  their  little  villages  about  the 
fix  uppermoft  rivulets  of  the  Sunlha,  particularly  the 
Fortan.  16.  Meelli,  Meredlhi,  Galafhka,  and  Dwban, 
are  fmall  tribes  on  the  Axai. 

The  Ingufhi,  or  firft  of  the  above  tribes,  fubmitted 
to  Ruflla  in  1770.  They  are  capable  of  arming  about 
5000  men ;  they  call  themfelves  /n^a/7ji,  Kyil,  or  Halha; 
they  live  in  villages  near  each  other,  containing  about 
20  or  30  houfes ;  are  diligent  hulbandmen,  and  rich 
in  cattle.  Many  of  their  villages  have  a  ftone  tower, 
which  ferves  in  time  of  war  as  a  retreat  to  their  women 
and  children,  and  as  a  magazine  for  their  effeds. 
Thefe  people  are  all  armed,  and  have  the  cudom  of 
wearing  (hields. — Their  religion  is  very  fimple,  but 
bas  fome  traces  of  Chriftianity  ;  They  believe  in  one 
God,  whom  they  call  Dalle,  but  have  no  faints  or  re- 
ligious petfons;  they  celebrate  Sunday,  not  by  any  re- 
ligious ceremony,  but  by  reding  from  labour;  they  have 
3  faft  in  fpring,  and  another  in  furamer ;  they  obferve 
no  ceremonies  either  at  births  or  deaths  ;  they  allow  of 
polygamy,  and  eat  pork.  One  kind  of  facrifice  is 
jfual  among  them  :  at  certain  times  a  (heep  is  killed 
by  a  perfon  who  feems  to  be  confideied  as  a  kind  of 
prieft,  as  he  is  obliged  to  live  in  a  (late  of  celibacy. 
His  habitation  is  in  the  mountains,  near  an  old  tlone 
church,  which  is  faid  to  be  adorned  with  various  (la- 
tues  arid  infcriptions.  Under  the  church  is  a  vault 
that  contains  certain  old  books,  which,  however,  no 
^  Jteifi,  one  ever  attempts  to  approach.  Mr  Guldenftaedtf  was 
■»ol-  I.  prevented  by  the  weather  from  vifiting  this  church. 
P-  >iO'  The  6th,  7th,  and  8th  tribes,  which  were  formerly 

tributary  to  the  Cabardean  piinccs,  fubmitted  to  Ruf- 
fia  in  1770.  The  9th,  Tthetlhen,  is  governed  by  its 
own  chiefs,  who  are  related  to  the  Avar- Khan.  This 
tribe  is  fo  numerous  and  warlike,  and  has  given  the 
RdEanb  fo  much  trouble,  that  its  name  is  ufually  given 


by  them  to  the  whole  Kifti  nation.     The  chief  village 
of  Tfhetflien  lies  on  the  Argun,  about  15  miles  from    ' 
its  mouth.      Its  other   principal  villages  are  Hadlhi- 
aul  and  langejent,  both  on  the  .Sundfha. 

KIT,  in  mufic,  the  name  of  a  fmall  viulin  of  fuch 
form  and  dimenfion  as  to  be  capable  of  being  carried 
in  a  cafe  or  (heath  in  the  pocket.  Its  length,  mea- 
furing  from  the  extremities,  is  about  16  inches,  and 
that  of  the  bow  about  1:.  Small  as  this  inftrument 
is,  its  powers  are  coextenlive  with  thofe  of  the  violin. 

Kit-Kat  Club,  an  affociation  of  above  30  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  didinguifhed  merit,  formed  in  1703, 
purely  to  unite  their  zeal  in  favour  of  the  Protedant 
fuccelfion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  Their  name  was 
derived  from  Chridopher  Kat,  a  padrycook,  near  the 
tavern  where  they  met  in  King's-ilreet,  Wedminder, 
who  often  fupplied  them  with  tarts.  Old  Jacob  Ton- 
fon  was  their  bookfcller  ;  and  that  family  is  in  polTef- 
fion  of  a  pifture  of  the  original  members  of  this  fa- 
mous club,  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  The  dc- 
fign  of  thefe  gentlemen  was  to  recommend  and  encou- 
rage true  loyalty  by  the  powerful  influence  of  wit  and 
humour;  and  Sir  Samutl  Garth  didinguilhed  himfelf 
by  the  extempore  epigrams  he  made  on  their  toads, 
which  were  infcribed  on  their  drinking  glaflfes. 

KITCHEN,  the  room  in  a  houfe  where  the  pro« 
vifions  are  cooked. 

Army  Kitchen,  is  a  fpace  of  about  16  or  18  feet 
diameter,  with  a  ditch  furrounding  it  three  feet  wide  i 
the  oppofite  bank  of  which  ferves  as  a  feat  for  the  men 
who  drefs  the  viftuals.  The  kitchens  of  the  flank  com- 
panies are  contiguous  to  the  outline  of  the  camp  ;  and 
the  intermediate  fpace  is  generally  didributed  equally 
for  the  remaining  kitchens  ;  and  as  each  tent  forms  a 
mefs,  each  kitchen  muft  have  as  many  fireplaces  aa 
there  are  tents  in  the  company. 

KiTCHFH- Garden,  a  piece  of  ground  laid  out  for 
the  cultivation  of  fruit,  herbs,  puKfe,  and  other  vege- 
tables, ufed  in  the  kitchen. 

A  kitchen-garden  ought  to  be  lituated  on  one  (ide 
of  the  houfe,  near  the  ftables,  from  whence  the  dung 
may  be  eafily  conveyed  into  it  ;  and  after  having  built 
the  wall,  borders  (hould  be  made  under  them ;  which, 
according  to  Miller,  ought  to  be  eight  or  ten  feet 
broad  ;  upon  thofe  borders  expofcd  to  the  fouth,  ma- 
ny forts  of  early  plants  may  be  fown  ;  and  ttpon  thofe- 
expofed  to  the  north,  you  may  have  fome  late  crops, 
taking  care  not  to  plant  any  fort  of  deep-rooting 
plants,  efpecially  beans  and  peafe,  too  near  the  fruit- 
trees.  You  (hould  next  proceed  to  divide  the  ground 
into  quarters  ;  the  bed  figures  for  thefe  is  a  fquare  or 
an  oblong,  if  the  ground  will  admit  of  it ;  otherwif 
they  may  be  of  that  (hape  which  will  be  mod  advan 
tageous  to  the  ground  :  the  (ize  of  thefe  quarters 
(hould  be  proportioned  to  that  of  the  garden  ;  if  they 
are  too  fmall,  your  ground  will  be  lod  in  walks,  and 
the  quarters  being  inclofed  by  efpaliers  of  fruit-tifees, 
the  plants  will  draw  up  (lender,  for  want  of  a  more 
open  expofure.  The  walks  (hould  alfo  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  (ize  of  the  ground  :  thefe  in  a  fmall  garden 
(hould  be  (ix  feet  broad,  but  in  a  large  one  ten  ;  and 
on  each  fide  of  the  walk  there  (hould  be  allowed  a 
border  three  or  four  feet  wide  between  it  and  the 
efpalier  ;  and  in  thefe  borders  may  be  fown  fome  fmall 
falads,  or  any  other  h«rb3  that  do  no*  take  deep  root 

or 
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or  continue  lonft ;  but  thefe  quarters  fhould  not  be 
fown  or  planted  with  the  fame  crop  two  years  toge- 
ther. In  one  of  thefe  quarters,  fituated  neareft  to  the 
{tables,  and  beft  defended  from  the  cold  winds,  (liould 
be  the  hotbeds,  for  early  cucumbers,  melons,  &c. 
and  to  thefe  there  fhould  be  a  pafTage  from  the  ftables, 
and  a  gate   through   which  a  fmall  cart  may  enter 


ferved  that  prince  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of 
1759.  when  he  was  with  him  in  Franconia,  and  in  all 
the  expeditions  of  that  army,  till  he  was  detached  with  , 
the  troops  under  general  de  Fink  to  join  the  king's 
army.  On  the  r  2th  of  Auguft  was  fought  the  bloody- 
battle  of  Kuncrfdorf,  in  which  he  fell.  He  attacked 
the  flank  of  the  Ruffians,  and  affifted  in  gaining  three 


the  dung. 

KITE,  in  ornithology.     See  Falco,  fp.  8. 
KITTIWAKE,  in  ornithology.     See  Larus. 
KIUhoa.     See  Parthenium. 
KIUN-TCHEou-FOU.      See  HAi-Nan. 
KLElNPOVIA,   in  botany  :   A  genus  of  the  de- 


Klc.tt. 

Knircfta- 
roBgh. 


The  mod  important  points  of  general  culture  confift  batteries.  In  thefe  bloody  attacks  he  received  twelve 
in  well  digging  and  manuring  the  foil;  and  giving  a  pro-  contufions  ;  and  the  two  firft  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
per  di (lance  to  each  plant,  according  to  their  dIflFerent  being  wounded,  he  was  forced  to  hold  his  fword  in 
growths :  as  alfo  in  keeping  them  clear  from  weeds  ;  the  left.  His  poft  of  major  obliged  him  to  remain 
for  which  puipofe,  you  fhould  always  obferve  to  behind  the  ranks ;  but  he  no  fooner  perceived  the 
keep  your  dung-hills  clear  from  them,  otherwifc  their  commander  of  the  battalion  wounded  and  carried  away, 
feeds  will  be  conftantly   brought   in  and  fpread  with    than  he  inftantly  put  himfelf  at  the  bead  of  liis  troop. 

"'^"  " He  led  his  battalion  in  the  midft  of  the  terrible  fire 

of  the  enemy's  artillery,  againft  the  fourth  battery. 
He  called  up  the  colours  of  the  regiment  ;  and,  ta- 
king an  enfign  by  the  arm,  led  him  on.  Here  he 
received  a  ball  in  his  left  arm  ;  when,  being  no  longer 
able  to  hold  his  fword  in  his  left  hand,   he  took  it 


eo  nimitu  to  inc  iiuay  01  an  me  iciences  mat  nave  ter.     in  the  morning  one  ot  them  offered  him  a  piece 

elation   to   military  attairs,   with  the  fame  affiduity  of  filver,  which  he  refufcd  ;  on  which  he  toffed  it  up- 

he  had  before  fludied  civil  law.      In  1740,31   the  on  the  cloak  that  covered  him,  and  then  departed  with 

rinning  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  king  of  PrulRa,  his  companions.     Soon  after  the  Coffacs  returned,  and 


candria   order,  belonging    to  the  gynandiia   clafs  of  again  in  the  right,  and  held  it  with  the  two  lafl  fingers 

plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  and   his   thumb.     He   flill  pufhed   forward    and  wag' 

37th  order,  Co/umnj/fr^.     The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  within  thirty  fteps  of  the  battery,   when   his   ripht  leff 

the  petals  five;  the  reftarium  campanulated  and  pe-  was  fhattered  by  the  wadding  of  one  of  the  great  guns; 

dunculated,  containing  the  flamina  ;  the  capfule  is  in-  and  he  fell  from  his  horfe,  crying  to  his  men    "  Mv 

fiated  and  five-feeded.  boys,  don't  abandon    your    king."       By     the    affift- 

KLEIST    (Edward    Chriflian    de),    a    celebrated  ance  of  thofe  who  furrounded  him,  he  endeavoured 

German  poet,  and  a  foldier  of  diftinguifhed  bravery,  twice  to  remount  his  horfe  ;  but  his  ftrength  forfook 

was  born    at    Zeblin,    in  Pomerania,  in    1715.     At  him,  and  he  Tainted.      He  was  then  carried  behind 

nine  years  of  age  he  was   fent  to  purfue  his  ftudies  at  the   line;    where  a  furgeon,  attempting  to  drefs  hi» 

Cron  in  Poland  ;  and   he  afterwards  fludied  at  Dant-  wounds,    was  fhot  dead.      The  Cofiacs  arriving  foon 

zick  and  Koningfherg.      Having  finifhed  his  ftudies,  he  after,  ftripped  Mr  Kleif}    naked,  and  threw  him  into 

went  to  vifit  his    relations  in   Denmark,  who  invited  a  mirey  place  ;  where  fome   Ruffian  huffars  found  him 

him  to  fettle  there  ;  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  in  the  night,  and  laid  him  upon  fome   ttraw  near   the 

to  obtain   preferment  in  the  law,  at  21  years  of  age  fire  of  the  grand  guard,  covered  him  with  a  cloak,  put 

accepted  of  a  pofl  in  the  Danifh  army.      He  then  ap-  a  baton  his  head,  and  gave  him  fome  bread  and  wa- 

plied  himftlf  to  the  fludy  of  all  the  fciences  that  have  ter.     In  the  morning  one  of  them  offered  him  a  piece 

as  he 

fceg"        .  ^  .  - 

Mr  de  Kleift  went  to  Berlm,  and  was  prefented  to  took  all  that  the  generous  huffars  had  given  him.  Thus 
{lis  majelly,  who  made  him  lieutenant  of  his  brother  he  again  lay  naked  on  the  earth ;  and  in  that  cruel 
prince  Henry's  regiment  ;  and  he  was  in  all  the  cam-  fituation  continued  till  noon,  when  he  was  known  by 
paigns  which  diftinguifhed  the  five  firft  years  of  the  a  Ruflian  officer,  who  caufed  him  to  be  conveyed  in 
king  of  Pruffia's  reign.  In  I  749  he  obtained  the  pofl  a  waggon  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  ;  where  he  arri- 
of  csptain  ;  and  in  that  year  publifhed  his  excellent  ved  in  the  evening,  in  a  very  weak  flate,  and  was  in- 
poem  on  the  Spring.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  ftantly  put  into  the  hands  of  the  furgcons.  But  the 
laft  war,  the  king  chofe  him,  with  fome  other  ofhcers  fradturcd  bones  feparating,  broke  an  artery,  and  he 
at  Potfdam,  companion  to  the  young  prince  Frede-  died  by  the  lofs  of  blood.  The  city  of  Frankfort  be- 
licWIlliam  of  Pruffia,  and  to  eat  at  his  table.  In  ing  then  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  buried  this 
the  fiifl  campaign,  in  .'756,  he  was  nominated  major  PrufTian  hero  with  all  military  honours:  the  governor, 
of  Haufen's  regiment  ;  which  being  in  garrifon  at  a  great  number  of  the  Ruffian  officers,  the  raagiftratel 
Leipfic,  he  had  time  to  finifh  fcveral  new  poems,  of  the  city,  with  che  profeffors  and  the  fludents,  form- 
After  the  battle  of  Rofbach,  the  king  gave  him,  by  ed  the  proceffion,  preceded  by  the  funeral  mufic.  Mr 
an  ordcrinhisown  hand-writting,  the  infptftionofthe  Kleift's  poems,  which  are  greatly  admired,  are  ele- 
grcat  hofpital  eflablilhed  at  Leipfic.  And  on  this  gantly  printed  in  the  German  tongue,  'in  2  vo- 
occafion  has  humanity  was  celebrated  by  the  fick  and  lumes  8vo. 

wounded  of  both  parties,  and  his  difinterefkdnefs  was        KNARESBOROUGH,  a  town  in  the  Wefl  Ri- 

equally  admired  by  all  the    inhabitants  of  that  city,  ding  of  Yorkfhire  in  England,  199  miles  from  London 

In  1758,  Prince  Henry  coming  to  Leipfic,  Mr  Kleift  is  an  ancient  borough  by   prefcription,  'called   by   fo- 

dcfired  to  ferve  in  his  army  with  the  regiment  of  Hau-  reigners  the  Torijhlre  Spaw.      It  is  almoft:  encorapalTed 

fen,  which  was   readily    granted.     Opportunities    of  by  the  river  Nid,  which   iffues  from   tlie  bottom  of 

diflingulfhing  himfelf  could  not  be  wanting  undtr  that  Craven-hills;  and   had  a  piiory,  with   a    caftle,  lonir 

great  officer,  and   he  always  communicated  his  cou-  fince  demolifhcd,  on  a  craggy  rock,  whence  it  took  the 

tage  to  the  battalion  under  his  command.     He  alfo  name.     The  town  is  about  three  furlongs  in  length  • 

3  0  2  and 
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Knapilale  and  the  parlfh  is  famous  for  four  medicinal  fprlngs 
il         near  each  othtr,  and  yet  of  differtnt  qualities.     i.The 
t       ^'^'    ,  fweet  fpaw,  or  vitriolic  well,  in  Knareftorough  foreft, 
'  three  miles   from   the  town,  which  was  dilcovered  in 

1620.  2.  The  ftinking,  or  fulphureous  fpaw,  which  is 
ufed  only  in  bathinj^.  3.  St  Mango's,  a  cold-bath,  four 
miles  from  the  town.  4.  The  droppingwell,  which 
is  in  the  town, J  and  the  moit  noted  petrifying  fpring 
in  England,  fo  called  by  reafon  of  its  dropping  from 
the  fpongy  rock  hanging  over  it.  The  ground  which 
receives  it,  before  it  joins  the  well,  is,  for  1 2  yards 
long,  become  a  folid  rock.  From  the  well  it  puns  in- 
to the  Nid,  where  the  fpring  water  has  made  a  rock 
that  ilretcbes  fome  yards  into  the  river.  The  adjacent 
fields  are  noted  for  liquorice,  and  a  foft  yellow  marie, 
which  is  rich  manure.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
bailiff.  Its  baths  are  not  fo  much  frequented  fince 
Scarborough  Spaw  came  in  vogue.  Ic  has  a  good  market 
and  fix  fairs.  Here  is  a  ilone  bridge  over  the  river, 
near  one  end  of  which  is  a  cell  dug  out  of  the  rock, 
and  called  St  Rolert's  cbopel. 

KNAPDALE,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Argylelhire 
in  Scotland.  It  is  parted  from  Cowal  on  the  tail  by 
Lochfyn,  borders  with  Kintyre  on  the  foulh,  with 
Lorn  on  the  north,  by  Braidalbin  on  the  north- eaft, 
.and  on  the  weft  by  the  Hebrides.  Its  length  from 
north  to  fouth  does  not  exceed  20  miles,  and  the 
breaJth  in  fome  places  may  amount  to  13.  It  is 
joined  to  Kintyre  by  a  neck  of  land  not  above  a  mile 
broad,  over  which  the  country  people  draw  their  boats, 
to  avoid  failing  round  Kintyie.  This  part  of  Knap- 
dale  abounds  with  lakes,  fome  of  them  containing  lit- 
tle Iflands,  on  which  there  are  callles  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent proprietors.  The  grounds  a.ie  more  adapted  for 
palluragc  than  grain  ;  but  that  on  the  fide  of  Lochow 
IS  fruitful  in  both. 

KNAPSACK,  in  a  military  fenfc,  a  rough  leather 
bag  which  a  fc^ldier  carries  on  his  back,  and  which 
contains  all  his  ncceflaries.  Square  knapfacks  are 
nicft  convenient  ;  and  Ihonld  be  made  with  a  divifion 
to  hold  the  fhoes,  blackball  and  brufhes,  feparate  from 
the  linen.     White  goat-fltins  are  the  beft. 

KNAVE,  an  old  Saxon  word,  which  had  at  firft  a 
fenfe  of  fimplicity  and  innocence,  for  it  fignified  a  boy  : 
Sax.  cnapa-,  whence  a  knave-chilj,  i.  e.  a  boy,  diilm- 
guifhed  from  a  girl,  in  feveral  old  writers;  afterwards 
it  was  taken  for  a  fervant-boy,  and  at  length  for  any 
ftrvant-man.  Alfo  it  was  applied  to  a  miniller  or 
ofBcer  that  bore  the  fliield  or  weapon  of  his  fuperior  ; 
3iS  jidd-lnapa,  whom  the  Latins  call  armiger,  and  the 
French  efcuyer,  14  Edw.  III.  c.  3.  And  it  was  fome- 
times  of  old  made  ufeof  as  a  titidar  addition  ;  as  yoan- 
nes  C.JHius  WiUielmiC.  dtDerly,  knave,  &c  22  Hen.  VH. 
c.  37.  The  word  is  now  perverted  to  the  hardell  mean- 
ing, viz.  a  falfe  deceitful fellorxj. 

KNAVESHIP,  in  Scots  law,  one  of  the  names  of 
the  fmall  duties  payable  in  thirlage  to  the  miller's  fer- 
Tants,  cnXLedifequels. 

KNAUTIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  48th 
order,  Aggregates,  The  common  calyx  is  oblong,  fimple, 
quinqucflorous  ;  the  proper  one  iimple,  fuperior ;  the 
florets  irregular;   the  receptacle  naked. 

KNEE,  in  anatomy,  the  articulation  of  the  thigh 
and  leg  bones.     See  Anatomy,  n°  59,. 


Knee,  in  a  (hip,  a  crooked  piece  of  timber;  having  Koe 
two  branches  or  arms,  and  generally  ufed  to  connect  ""V 
the  beams  of  a  (hip  with  her  fides  or  timbers. 

The  branches  of  the  knees  form  an  angle  of  greater 
or  fmaller  extent,  according  to  the  mutual  fituation  of 
the  pieces  which  they  are  defigned  to  unite.  One 
branch  is  fecurely  bolted  to  one  of  the  deck-beamn, 
whilft  the  other  is  in  the  fame  manner  attached  to  a 
correfpondiag  timber  in  the  (hip's  fide,  as  reprefcnted 
by  E  in  the  plate  of  Midship- Frame. 

Befides  the  great  utility  of  knees  in  connefting  the 
beams  and  timbers  into  one  compatf  frame,  they  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  lltcngth  and  folidity  of  the  (hip, 
in  the  dilFerent  parts  of  her  frame  to  which  they  are 
bolted  ;  and  thereby  enable  her  with  greater  firmnefs 
to  refill  the  effefts  of  a  turbulent  fea. 

In  fixing  of  thefe  pieces,  it  is  occafionally  neceffary 
to  give  an  oblique  direftion  to  the  vertical  or  fide 
branch,  in  order  to  avoid  the  range  of  an  adjacent  gun- 
port,  or  becaufe  the  knee  may  be  fo  (haped  as  to  require 
this  difpofition  ;  it  being  fometimes  difficult  to  procjre 
fo  great  a  variety  of  knees  as  may  be  necelTary  in  the 
conftruction  of  a  number  of  (hips  of  war. 

In  France,  the  fcarcity  of  thefe  pieces  has  obliged 
their  (hip-wrights  frequently  to  forni  their  knees  of 
iron. 

Knees  are  either  faid  to  be  lodging  or  hanging.  The 
former  are  fixed  horizontally  in  the  (hip's  frame,  having 
one  arm  bolted  to  the  beam,  and  the  other  acrofs  two 
or  three  timbers,  as  reprefented  in  the  Deck,  Plate 
CI.iVI.  The  latter  are  fixed  vertically,  as  we -have 
defcrlbed  above.  See  alfo  Ship- Bui/ding,  Deck,  and 
Midship-  Frame. 

Knf.e  of  the  Head,  a  large  flat  piece  of  timber,  fixed 
edgeways  upon  the  fore- part  of  a  Ihip's  Hem,  and  fnp- 
porting  the  ornamental  figure  or  image  placed  under 
the  bowfprit.      See  Snip-Building. 

The  knee  of  the  head,  which  may  properly  be  de- 
fined a  continuation  of  the  ilem,  as  being  prolonged 
from  the  ftem  forwards,  is  extremely  broad  at  the 
upper-part,  and  accordingly  compofed  of  feveral  pieces 
united  into  one,  YY  (Pieces  of  the  Hull,  in  Snip-Build- 
ing  Plates).  It  is  let  into  tlie  head,  and  fecured  to 
the  (hip's  bows  by  llrong  knees  fixed  horizontally 
upon  both,  and  called  the  cheeks  of  the  hecul.  The  heel 
of  it  is  foarfed  to  the  upper-end  of  the  fore  foot  ;  and 
it  is  faftened  to  the  ftem  above  by  a  kaee,  called  a_/?dH- 
dard,  exprefTed  by  &  in  the  plate. 

Befides  fuporting  the  figure  of  the  head,  this  piece 
is  olherwife  ufeful,  as  ferving  to  fecure  the  boom 
or  bumkin,  by  which  the  f«re-tack  is  extended  to  wind- 
ward ;  and  by  its  great  breadth,  preventing  the  (hip 
from  falling  to  leeward  when  clofe-hauled  io  much  as 
(he  would  otherwife  do.  It  alfo  affords  a  greater  fe- 
curity  to  the  bowfprii,  by  increafing  the  angle  of  the 
bob-Hay,  fo  as  to  make  it  aft  more  perpendicularly  oa 
the  bowfpvit. 

The  knee  of  the  head  is  a  phrafe  peculiar  to  (hip- 
wrights  ;  as  this  piece  is  always  called  the  ciU-iuater  ■ 
by  feamen,  if  we  except  a  few,  who,  affefting  to  be 
wifer  than  their  brethren,  have  adop.ed  this  expreffion 
probably  on  the  prefumption  that  the  other  is  a  cant- 
phrafe  or  vulgarifm. 

Carling  Knees,  in  a  (hip,  thofe  timbers  which  ex- 
tend from  the  (hip  to  the  hatch- way,  and  bear  up  the 
deck  on  both  fides. 

KNELLER 
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tiler        KNELLER  (Sir  Godfrey),  a  painter,  whofe  fame  youth  to  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms,  was  a  matter    Knight. 

II         is  wfll  tdabliflitd  in  thtfc  kingdoms.      He  waa  born  of  too  much  importance  to  be  left   to  chance  or  their         » 

*>        at  Liibtck  in  1648  ;  and  received  his  firli  inftruflions  own  choice.     A  form  was  inventedty  which  they  were 

'  in  the  fchcol  of  J?embrant,  hut    became  afterwards  a  advanced  to  that  honour. 

dlfc'plc  of  Ftidinaiid  Bol.  When  he  had  gained  as  ,The  council  of  the  dittrid,  or  of  the  canton  to 
much  knowledge  as  that  fchool  afl'orded  him,  he  tra-  which  the  candidate  belonged,  was  adembled.  His 
Telltd  to  Rirr.e,  where  Ik  (ixed  his  p=riicular  atttnti<in  age  and  his  qualttications  were  inquired  into  ;  and  if 
on  Titian  and  the  Caiuccii.  He  afterwards  vifitcd  Ve-  he  was  d.-emed  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  pri- 
^ice,  and  diftingiiillicd  himfclf  fo  cfFctluallyin  that  vilcees  of  a  foldier,  a  chieftain,  his  fathtr  or  one  of 
city  by  his  hiliorical  pictures  and  portraits  ot  the  noble  his  kinc'rcd  adorned  him  with  a  (hield  and  the  lance, 
families  there,  that  his  reputation  became  confiderahle  In  conl'.qucnce  of  this  folemuity,  he  prepjred  todiliin- 
in  Italy.  By  the  advice  of  fume  friends  he  came  at  guilh  himfcK;  his  mind  opened  to  the  cares  of  the  pub- 
latt  to  England,  where  it  was  his  good  tortune  to  gaiti  lie  ;  and  the  domeftic  concerns,  or  the  offices  of  the 
ihe  favour  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  :  by  tiis  recom-  family  from  which  he  had  fprtni?,  were  no  longer  the 
mendatlon,  he  drew  the  picture  ot  King  Charles  II.  objcc^s.of  his  attention.  To  ihis  ceremony,  fo  fimple 
more  than  once  ;  who  was  fo  taken  with  lu's  ll<ill  in  and  fo  intereiling,  the  in&iiation  of  ini^iiiooj  is  in- 
doing  it,  that  he  ufed  to  come  and   fit   to   him   at  his  drb'td  for  its  rife. 

hoiife  in  Covent- garden  piazza.  The  Death  of  iiir  Knitrhthood,  however,  as  a  fyefVm,  known  under 
Peter  Lely  left  him  without  a  competitor  in  England,  the  denomination  of  Chivalry,  is  to  be  dated  only 
and  from  that  time  his  foitune  and  fame  were  tho-  from  the  lith  century.  ^MI  Europe  being  reduced 
roughly  eflabiifhed.  No  painter  coulj  have  more  in-  to  a  (late  of  anarchy  and  confufion  on  the  decline  of 
cefTaut  employment,  and  no  painitr  could  be  more  the  houfe  of  Charlemagne,  every  proprietor  of  a  manor 
dillinguillied  by  public  honour.  He  was  rtate-painier  or  lorddiip  became  a  petty  fovereign  ;  the  manfion- 
to  Charles  II.  James  II.  William  III.  Queen  Anne,  houfe  was  fortified  by  a  moat,  defended  by  a  guard, 
and  George  I.  equally  elteemed  anJrtfpefted  by  them  and  called  a  caff/e.  The  governor  had  a  party  of  700 
all  :  the  Emperor  Leopold  made  him  a  knight  of  the  or  800  men  at  his  command  ;  and  with  thefe  he  ufed 
Roman  empire,  and  King  George  I.  created  him  a  ha-  frequently  to  make  excurfions,  which  commonly  ended 
ronet.  Mod  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  their  like-  in  a  battle  with  the  lord  of  fomc  petty  ftate  of  the 
ntffes  taken  by  him,  and  no  painter  excelled  him  in  a  fame  kind,  whufe  cadle  was  then  pillaged,  and  the 
furc  outline,  or  in  th&graceful  dilpofition  of  his  figures  :  women  and  treafures  borne  off  by  the  conqueror.  Du- 
his  works  were  celebrated  by  the  bell  poets  m  his  time,  ring  this  (late  of  unlverfal  hoftllity,  there  was  no  friend- 
He  bulk  himfelf  an  elegant  lu-ufc  at  Whitton  near  ly  communications  between  the  provinces,  nor  any 
Hampton-coirrt,  where  he  fpent  the  latter  pare  of  his  highroads  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another: 
life  ;  and  died  in  1726.  the  wealthy  traders,  who  then  ti-avelled  from  place  to 
KNIFE  is  a  well-known  inllrument,  made  for  cut-  place  with  their  merchandife  and  their  families,  were 
ting,  and  adapted  in  form  to  the  ufes  for  which  it  is  in  perpetual  danger  ;  the  lord  of  almoft  every  ca(lle 
deligned.  extgrted  fomething  from  them  on  the  road  ;  and  at 
Knives  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  made  in  England  lail,  fome  one  more  rapacious  than  the  reft,  feized  up- 
in  1563,  by  one  Matthews,  on  Fleet  bridge,  Lon-  on  th".  whole  of  the  cargo,  and  bore  off  the  women  for  ■ 
don.      I'he  importation  of  all  forts   of  knives  is  pro-  his  own  ufe. 

hibited.  Thus  catlles  became  the  warehoufes  of  all  kinds  of 

KNIGHT  (eques),  among  the   Romans,  a  pcrfon      rich  merchandife,  and  the  prifons  of  the  diftrelRd  fe- 

of   the   fecond   degree  of  nobdity,  following  iir.mcdi-  males  whofe   fathers  or   lovers  had  been  plundered  or 

ately  that   of  the    fenators.      See  Equ-sjri^n   OrJer,  fjnin,  and   who    being    therefore    feldom  difpofed  to 

and  Equites.  take  the  thief  or  murderer  into  favour,  were  in  conti- 

Knight,  or  Cnecht  (Germ  ),  in  feodal  hidory,  was  Lual  danger  of  a  rape. 

originally  an  appellation  or  title  given  by  the  ancient  But  as  fome  are  always  diftingiiifhed  by  virtue  in 

Germans  to  their  youth   after  being  admitted   to  the  the  mofl  general  defeAion,  it  happened    that    many 

privileges  of  bearing  arms.  loi-ds  infenfibly  alTociated  to  rtprefs  thefe  failles  of  vio- 

The  pafiion   for  arms  among  the  Germanic  dates,  lence  and  rapine,  to  fecure  property,  and  protedl  the 

■wef    as  dcfcribed  by  Dr  Stuart  *,  was  carried  to  extremity,  ladies.      Among  thefe  were  many  lords  of  great  fiefs  j 

yin      It  was  amidft  fctnes  of  death  and  peril  that  the  young  and  the  alTociation   was  at  length   ilrcngthened  by  a 

"'        were  educated  :   It  was  by  valour  and  feats  of  prowefs  folemn  vow,   and  received  the   fanftion  of  a  religious 

that  the  ambitious  fignallzgd  their  manhood.     All  the  ceremony.     As  the  firil    knights    were    men   of  the 

honours  they  knew  were  allotted  to  the   brave.     The  high-ft  rank,  and  the  larged  poflTeflions,  fuch  having 

fword  opened  the  path  to  glory.     It  was  in  the    field  mod  to  lofe,  and  the  lead  temptation  to  deal,  the  fra- 

that   the   ingenious  and  the  noble  flattered  moll  their  ternity  was  regarded   with  a  kind   of  reverence,  everj 

pride,  and  acquired  an,  afcendancy.     The  llrength  of  by  thofe  againd  whom  it  was  formed.     AJmiffion  into 

their    bodies,   and   the  vigour  of  their  counlels,   fur  the  order  wao  deemed  the  hightd   honour;  many  ex- 


rounded  them  with  warriors,  and  lifted  them  to  com 
mand. 

But,  among  thefe  nations,  when  thi.  individual  felt 
the  tall  ef   valour,    and    viiftied  to    try   his  llrei'^;th 
agai.ill  an  enemy,  he  c.uld  not  of  his  own  authority 
take  the  lance  and  the  javelin. 
4 


traordinary  quahficati'--ns  were  requiiedin  a  candidate, 
and  many  new  ceremonies  were  added  at  his  creation. 
After  having  faded  from  funiife,  confefled  himfelf, 
and  received  the  fhcrament.  he  was  drelTed  in  a  white 
tunic,  and  placdl  by  himfe'f  at  a  fide-table,  where  he 
Tue  admifiion  of  their    was  neither  to  fpeak,  to  fmile,  not   to  eat ;  while  the 

knights 
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Kn'gH'-    knights  and  ladies,  who  were  to  perform  the  principal  accounted  meritorious  to  check  and  to  punifli  them  :    Ki 

'  parts  of  the  ceremony,    were    eating,  drinking,  and  a  fcrupulous   adherence  to  truth,  with   the  moft  reli-'  — 

making  merry  at   the  great  table.     At   night  his  ar-  gious  attention   to  fulfil  every  engagement,  but  parti- 

mour  was  conveyed  to  the  church  where  the  ceremony  cularly  thofe  between  the  fexes  as  more  eafily  violated, 

was  performed  ;  and  here  having   watched  it  till  the  became  the  dilHnguilhing  charafter  of  a   gentleman', 

morning,  he  advanced  with  his  fword  hanging  about  his  becaufe  chivalry  was  regarded  as  the  fchool  of  honour,' 

r.cck,  and  received  the  benediftion  of  the  prieft.      He  and  inculcated  the  moft'dellcate  fenfibility  with  refpcii 

then  kneeled  down  before  the  lady  who  was  to  put  on  to  that  point ;  and   valour,  feconded  by  fo  many  mo- 

his  armour,  who   being  afllfted  by  perfons  of  the  firft  lives  of  love,  religion,  and  virtue,  became  altogether 

rank,  buckled  on  his  fpurs,  put  an  helmet  on  his  head,  ' — '^■"^'-^- 


and  accoutred  him  with  a  coat  of  mail,  a  cuirafs,  brace- 
lets, cuifFes,  and  gauntlets. 

Being  thus  armed  cap-a-pee,  the  knight  who  dub- 
bed him  (truck  him  three  times  over  the  (houlder  with 
the   flat    fide  of  his   fword,   in    the  name  of  God,    St 


irrefiftible. 

That  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  fometimes  rofe  to  an  er- 
travagant  height,  and  had  often  a  pernicious  tendency, 
mud  however  he  allowed.  In  Spain,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  romantic  gallantry,  it  gave  birth  to  a  feriej 
of  wild  adventures  which  have  been  defervedly  ridicu- 


Michael,  and   St  George.     He  was  then  obliged  to     led  :   in  the  train  of  Norman  ambition,  it  extinguilhed 


watch  all  night  in  all  his  armour,  with  his  fword  gird 
td,  and  his  lance  in  his  hand.  From  this  time  the 
knight  devoted  himfelf  to  the  redtefs  of  thofe  wrongs 
which  "  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  ;"  to 
ftcure  merchants  from  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  bandit- 
ti, and  women  from  ravifliers,  to  whofe  power  they 
were,  by  the  particular  confufion  of  the  times,  conti- 
nually expofed. 

From  this  view  of  the  origin  of  chivalry,  it  will  be 
eafy  to  account  for  the  cattle,  the  moat,  and  the 
biidge,  which  are  found  in  romances ;  and  as  to  the 
dwaif,  he  was  a  conftant  appendage  to  the  rank  and 
fortune  of  thofe  times, 
be   without   him 

then  introduced  to  kill  time,  as  the  card  table  is  at 
prefent.  It  will  alfo  be  eafy  to  account  for  the  mul- 
titude of  captive  ladies  whom  the  knights,  upon  fti- 
zing  a  caftle,  fet  at  liberty  ;  and  for  the  prodigious 
quantities  of  ufelcfs  gold  and  filver  vcffels,  rich  (tuffs, 
and  other  merchandife,  with  which  many  apartments 
in  tliefe  caftles  are  faid  to  have  been  filled. 

The  principal  lords  who  entered  into  the  confraler- 
Tiity  of  knights,   ufed  to  fend  their  fons  to  eachtother 


the  liberties  of  England,  and  deluged  Italy  in  blood; 
and  at  the  call  of  fuperltition,  and  as  the  engine  of 
papal  power,  it  defolated  Afia  under  the  banner  of  the 
crofs.  But  thefe  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  argu^ 
ments  againlt  an  inditution  laudable  in  itfelf,  and  ne- 
ceffary  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  :  and  thofe  who 
pretend  to  defpife  it,  the  advocates  of  ancient  barba- 
rifm  and  ancient  rufticity,  ought  to  remember,  that 
chivalry  not  only  firft  taught  mankind  to  carry  the  ci- 
vilities of  peace  into  the  operations  of  war,  and  to 
mingle  politencfs  with  the  ufe  of  the  fword  ;  but  rou- 
fcd  the  ioul  from  its  lethargy,  invigorated  the  human 


imes,  and  no   caftle  therefore  could     character   even  while  it  foftened  it,  and  produced  ex 
The  dwarf  and  the  buffoon    were     ploits   which   antiquity   cannot   parallel.      Nor   oughl 


ught 
thty  to  forget,  that  it  gave  vaiiety,  elegance,  and 
pleafure,  to  the  intercourfe  of  life,  by  making  wottu'n 
a  more  effential  part  of  focicty  ;  and  is  therefore  in- 
titled  to  our  gratitude,  though  tire  point  of  honour, 
and  the  refinements  in  gallantry,  its  more  doubtful  ef- 
fects, fhould  be  excluded  from  the  improvement  of 
modern  manners.     For, 

To  illuftrate  this  topic   more  particularly,  we  may 
obferve,  that  women,   among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 


to  be  educated,  far  from  their  parents,  in  the  myftery.    Romans,  feem  to  have  been  confidered   merely  as  ob- 
of  chivalry.     Thefe  youths,  before  they  arrived  at  the    jefts  of  fenfuality,  or  of  domeftic  conveniency  :   they 

were  devoted  to  a  (tate  of  feclufion  and  obfcurity,  had 


age  of  2  1,  ^fre\^e  called  iaciclors,  or  has  chevaHers,  in- 
ferior knights,  and  at  that  age  were  qualified  to  re- 
ceive the  order. 

So  honourable  was  the  origin  of  an  inflitution, 
commonly  confidered  as  the  refult  of  caprice  and  the 
fource  of  extravagance  ;  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
rofe  naturally  from  the  (tate  of  fociety  in  thofe  times, 
and  had  a  very  ferious  effedt  in  refining  the  manners 
of  the  European  nations.  Valour,  humanity,  courtefy, 
jultice,  honour,  were  its  charadterillics  :  and  to  thefe 
were  added  religion  ;  which,  by  infufing  a  large  por 


few  attentions  paid  them,  and  were  permitted  to  take 
as  little  fhare  in  the  converfation  as  in  the  general 
commerce  of  hfe.  But  the  northern  nations,  who  paid 
a  kind  of  devotion  to  the  fofter  fex,  even  in  their  native 
forefts,  had  no  fooner  fettled  themfelves  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire,  than  the  female  charac- 
ter began  to  afTurae  new  conftquence.  Thofe  fierce 
barbarians,  who  feemed  to  thirlt  only  for  blood,  who 
involved  in  one  undiitinguifhing  ruin  the  monuments 
of  ancient  grandeur  and   ancient  ingenuity,  and  who 


tion  of  enthufiaftic  zeal,  carried  them  all  to  a  roman-     devoted  to   the  flames  the  knowledge  of  ages,  always 
tic  excefs,  wonderfully  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  age,     <•    ■  "■  •  •  ■ 

•and  produdtive  of  the  gteateft  and  moft  permanent  ef- 
fedts  both  upon  policy  and  manners.  War  was  carried 
on  with  Itfs  ferocity,  when  humanity,  no  lefs  than 
courage,  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of  knight- 
hood, and  knighthood  a  diftinftion  fuperior  to  royalty, 
and  an  honour  which  princes  were  proud  to  receive 
from  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen:  more  gentle  and 
polifhed  manners  were  introduced,  when  courtefy  was 
recommended  as  the  moft  amiable  of  knightly  virtues, 
and  every  knight  devoted  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  a 
lady :  vioUnce  and  opprefiion  decreafed,  when  it  was 


forbore  to  offer  any  violence  to  the  women.  They 
brought  along  with  them  the  refpeftful  gallantry  of 
the  north,  which  had  power  even  to  reftrain  their  fa- 
vage  ferocity  ;  and  they  introduced  into  the  weft  of 
Europe  a  generofity  of  fentimunt,  and  a  compiaifance 
toward  the  ladies,  to  which  the  moft  polilhed  nations 
of  antiquity  were  ftrangers. — Thefe  fentiments  of  ge- 
nerous gallantry  were  foltered  by  the  inftitution  of 
chivalry,  which  lifted  woman  yet  higher  in  the  fcale 
of  life.  Inftead  of  being  nobody  in  fociety,  (he  be- 
came is  primum  mobile.  Every  knight  devoting  him- 
felf to  danger,  declared  himfelf  the  humble  fervant  of 

fome 
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fome  lady,  and  that  lady  was  often  the  objeft  of  his 
■  love.  Her  honour  was  fuppofed  to  be  intimately  con- 
ncfled  with  his,  and  her  Imile  was  the  reward  of  his 
valour  :  for  her  he  attacked,  for  her  he  defended,  and 
for  her  he  fhed  his  blood.  Courage,  animated  by  fo 
powerful  a  motive,  loll  fight  of  every  thing  but  enter- 
prife:  incredible  toils  were  cheerfully  endured,  incre- 
dible aftions  were  performed,  and  adventures  feeming- 
ly  fabulous  were  more  than  realifed.  The  effedl  was 
recipiocal.  Women,  proud  of  their  influence,  became 
worthy  of  the  heroifm  which  they  had  infpired  :  they 
were  not  to  be  approached  but  by  the  high-minded 
and  the  brave  ;  and  men  then  cciild  only  be  admitted 
to  the  bofom  of  the  chafte  fair,  after  proving  their  fi- 
delity and  atTedtion  by  years  of  perfeverance  and  of 
petil. 

Again,  as  to  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  ope- 
rations of  war,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  perfeil  hero 
of  antiquity  was  fuperiur  to  fear,  but  he  made  ufe  of 
every  artifice  to  annoy  his  enemy:  impelled  by  animo- 
fity  and  hollile  paffion,  like  the  favagc  in  the  American 
woods,  he  was  only  anxious  of  attaining  his  end,  with- 
out regarding  whether  fraud  or  force  were  the  means. 
But  the  true  knight  or  modern  hero  of  the  middle  ages, 
who  fecms  in  all  his  rencounters  to  have  had  his  eye  on 
the  judicial  combat  or  judgment  of  God,  had  an  equal 
contempt  for  ftratagem  and  danger.  He  difdained  to 
take  advantage  of  his  enemy :  he  defired  only  to  fee 
him,  and  to  combat  him  upon  equal  terms,  trufting 
that  heaven  would  declare  in  behalf  of  the  juft  ;  and 
as  he  profeffed  only  to  vindicate  the  caufe  of  religion, 
of  injured  beauty,  or  opprtfTed  innocence,  he  was  fur- 
ther confirmed  in  this  cnthufiaAic  opinion  by  his  own 
heated  imagination.  Strongly  perfuaded  that  the  de- 
cifion  mull  be  in  his  favour,  he  fought  as  if  under  the 
influence  of  divine  infpiration  rather  than  of  military 
ardour.     Thus  the   fyilera  of  chivalry,  by  a   fingular 
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combination  of  manners,  blended  the  heroic  and  fane- 1 
tified  charaAers,  united  devotion  and  valour,  zeal  and 
gallantry,  and  reconciled  the   love  of  God  and  of  the 
ladies. 

Chivalry  flouridied  mod  during  the  time  of  the 
croifades.  From  thefe  holy  wars  it  followed,  that 
new  fraternities  of  knighthood  were  invented  :  hence 
the  knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Hofpitallers, 
Templars,  and  an  infinite  number  of  religious  or- 
ders. Vat ious  other  orders  were  at  length  inftituted 
by  fovereign  princes:  the  Garter,  by  Edward  HI. 
of  England ;  the  Gulden  Fleece,  by  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Burgundy;  and  St  Michael,  by  Louis  XI.  of 
France.  From  this  time  ancient  chivalry  declined  to 
an  empty  name  ;  when  fovereign  princes  eilablifhed 
regular  companies  in  their  armies,  knijjhts-bannerets 
were  no  more,  though  it  was  Hill  thought  an  honour 
to  be  dubbed  by  a  great  prince  or  visflorious  hero  ;. 
and  all  who  profefled  arms  without  knlghtliood  afTu- 
mtd  the  title  o(  cf quits. 

There  is  fcarce  a  prince  in  Europe  that  has  not 
thought  fit  to  inlUtute  an  order  of  knighthood  ;  and 
the  fimple  title  of  km^bt,  which  the  kings  of  Britain 
confer  on  private  fubjeds,  is  a  derivation  from  ancient 
chivalry,  although  very  remote  from  its  fource.  See 
Knight- Bachelor. 

KNiGHT-Scrvice  (fcrmt'mm  miUtare,  and  in  law ' 
French  chivjlry);  a  fpecies  of  Tenure,  the  origin 
and  nature  of  which  are  explained  under  the  article* 
Chivalry,  and  Frodal  Sj^km,  n"  13  —  21. 

The  knights  produced  by  this  tenure  differed  raoft 
effentially  from  the  knights  dtfcribed  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  ;  though  the  difference  feems  not  to 
have  been  accurately  attended  to  by  authors  (a). 
The  one  clafs  of  knights  was  of  a  high  antiquity  ; 
the  other  was  not  heard  of  till  the  inventiun  of  a 
fee.     The  adorning  with  arms  aad  the  blow  of  the 

fword 
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(a)  "The  terms  inig/jt  and   chl-vakr  (Dr   Stuart*   obferves),   denoted  both  the   knight   ai  honour  and*  Vn~,ii  of 
knight  oi  tenure ;  and  chivalry  was  ufed  to  exprefs  both  inighthooJ  anil  knight-fer%>ice.      Hence,  it  has  proceeded    ^^ociety  in 
that  thefe   perfons  and  thefe  ftates  have  been  confounded.     Yet  the  marks  of  their  difference  are  fo   llrong  and  ^"''"f'' 
pointed,  that   one   muft  wonder  that  writers  fliould   mlilake   them.     It  is  not,  however,  mean  and   common^'  ^"^*' 
compilers   only  who   have   been    deceived.      Sir  Edward  Coke,  notwithllanding   his   diftlngulfhing  head     is  of 
this  number.      When  eillmatlng  the  value  of  the  knight's  fee  at    L.  20 per  atmum,   he  appeals  to  the  ftdtute  de 
militibus,  an.  I   Ed.  II.   and,  by  the   fenfe  of  his  illullration,  he  conceives,  that  the  knights  alluded  to  there 
were  the  fame  with  the  poficffors  of  knight's  fees :  and  they,  no  doubt,  bad  knight's  fees  j   but  a  knight's  fee 
might  be  enjoyed  not  only  by  the  tenants  in  capitc  of  the  crown,  but  by  the  tenants  of  a  vaffal,  or  by  the  te- 
nants of  a  fub-vaffal.     Now,  to  thefe  the  ftatute  makes  no  allufion.     It  did  not  mean  'o  annex  knighthood  to 
every  land-holder   in  the   kingdom  who    had   a   knight's  fee  j  but  to  encourage  arms,  by  requiring  the  tenants 
in  capite  of  the  crown  to  take  to  them  the  dignity.     He  thus  confounds  knighthood' and.  xhe  knight'i  fee.     Coke 
on  Littleton,  p.  69. 

"  If  I   am   not   deceived,  Sir  William    Blackflone  has  fallen  into  the  fame  miilake,   and    has  added  to  it. 


Speaking  of  the  knights  of  honour,  or  the  equites  aurati  from  the  gilt  fpurs  they  wore,  he  thus  exprelfcs  hlm- 
felf :   '  They  are  alfo  called,  in  our  law,  milites,  becaufe  they  formed  a  part,  or  indeed  the  whole,  of  the  royal 


'  money,  in  the  leign  of  Charles  I.  gave   great  offence,  though  warranted  by  law,  and   the  recent  example  of 

•  Queen  Elizabeth  :  but  it  was,  at  the  reftoration,  together  with  all  other  military  branches  of  the  feodal  law 

•  abolifhed  ;   and  this  kind  of  knighthood  has  fince  that  time  fallen  into  great  difreputc.'     Book  I.  ch.  12. 

"  After  what  has  been  faid,  I  need  hardly  obferve,  tha'  this  learned  and  able  writer  has  confounded  the. 
knight  of  honour  atid  the  knight  of  tenure;  and  that  the  rcquifition  to  take  knighthood  was  not  made  to  every- 
j!cir<.Iot  of  3  knl^hi'8  fee,  but   to  the  tenants  of  knight's  fess  held  in  cafile  of  th«  crovin,  who  had  merely  a. 
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T«rord  made  the  aft  of  the  creation  of  the  ancient 
'  kniglit ;  the  new  knight  was  conftituted  by  an  inveft- 
rntnt  in  a  piece  of  land.  The  former  was  the  mem- 
ber of  an  order  of  dignity  which  had  particular  pri- 
vileges and  diftinftions  ;  the  latter  was  the  receiver  of 
a  feudal  grant.  Knighthood  was  an  honour  ;  knight- 
fervice  a  tenure.  The  firft  communicated  fplendor 
to  an  army  j  the  lad  gave  it  ftrength  and  numbers. 
The  knight  of  honour  might  ferve  in  any  ftation  what- 
ever ;  the  knight  of  tenure  was  in  the  rank  of  a  fol- 
dier. — Ic  is  true  at  the  fame  time,  that  eveiy  noble 
and  baron  were  knights  of  tenure,  as  they  held  their 
lands  by  knight- fervice.  But  the  number  of  fees  they 
poflefled,  and  their  creation  into  rank,  feparated  them 
widely  from  the  fimple  individuals  to  whom  they  gave 
out  grants  of  their  lands,  and  who  were  merely  the 
knights  of  tenure.  It  is  no  lefs  true,  that  the  fove- 
reign,  without  conferring  nobility,  might  give  even  a 
fingle  fee  to  a  tenant  ;  and  fuch  vaffals  in  rapile  of  the 
crown,  as  well  as  the  vafTalb  of  fingle  fees  from  a  fub- 
jeft,  were  the  mere  knights  of  tenure.  But  the  for- 
mer, in  refpeft  of  their  holding  from  the  crown,  were 
to  be  called  to  take  upon  themfelves  the  knighthood 
of  honour  ;  a  condition  in  which  t^iey  might  rife  from 
the  ranks,  and  be  promoted  to  offices  and  command. 
And  as  to  the  vaflals  In  capite  of  the  crown  who  had 
many  fees,  their  wealth  of  itfelf  fufficiently  diftinguilh- 
ed  them  beyond  the  (late  of  the  mere  knights  of  te- 
nure. In  faft,  they  pofleffed  an  authority  over  men 
who  were  of  this  lad  defcription  ;  for,  in  proportion 
to  their  lands  were  the  fees  they  gave  out  and  the 
knights  they  commanded. 

By  the  tenure  of  hnightfervice,  the  greateft  part 
of  the  lands  in  England  were  holden,  and  that  princi- 
pally of  the  king  in  capite,  till  the  middle  of  the  lad 
century  ;  and  which  was  created,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
exprefsly  teftifies,  for  a  military  purpofe,  viz.  for  de- 
fence of  the  realm  by  the  king's  own  principal  fub- 
jtfts,  which  was  judged  to  be  much  better  than  to 
truft  to  hirelings  or  foreigners.  The  defcription  here 
given  is  that  of  knight-fervice  proper,  which  was  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  wars.  There  were  alfo  fome 
other  fpecies  of  knight-fervice;  fo  called,  though  im- 
properly, beiaufe  the  fervice  or  render  was  of  a  free 
and  honourable  nature,  and  equally  uncertain  as  to  the 
time  of  rendering  as  that  of  knight-fervice  proper,  and 
becaufe  they  were  attended  with  fimilar  fruits  and  con- 
fequences.  Such  was  the  tenure  hy  grand  ferjeanty, 
per  magnum  fervitium,  whereby  the  tenant  was  bound, 
inllead  of  ferving  the  king  generally  in  his  wars,  to  do 
fome  fpecial  honorary  feivice  to  the  king  in  perfon  ; 
as  to  carry  his  banner,  his  fword,  or  the  like  ;  or  be 
his  butler,  champion,  or  other  officer,  at  his  corona- 
tion. It  was,  in  moil  other  refpefts,  like  knight-fer- 
vice, only  he  was  not  bound  to  pay  aid  or  efcuage  ; 
and  when  tenant  by  knight-fervice  (paid  five  pounds 
for  a  rehef  on  every-knight's  fee,  tenant  by  grand- 
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ferjearity  paid  one  year's  value  of  his  Isnd,  were  it     Knig 
much  or  little.    Tenure  by  cornage,  which  was  to  wind   ""~V" 
a  horn  when  the  Scots  or  other  enemies  entered   the 
land,  in  order  to  warn   the  king's  fubjefts,  was  (like 
other  fervices  of  the  fame  nature)  a  fpecies  of  grand- 
fcrjeanty. 

Thefe  fervices,  both  of  chivalry  and  grand-ferjean. 
ty,  were  all  perfonal,  and  uncertain  as  to  their  quan- 
tity or  duration.  But  the  perfonal  attendance  in 
knight-fervice  growing  troublefome  and  inconvenient 
in  many  refpefts,  the  tenants  found  means  of  com- 
pounding for  it,  by  fiift  fending  others  in  their  ftead, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  making  a  pecuniary  fatisfaftioa 
to  the  lords  In  lieu  of  it.  This  pecuniary  fatisfaftion 
at  laft  came  to  be  levied  by  afleffments,  at  fo  much  for 
every  knight's  fee  ;  and  therefore  this  kind  of  tenure 
was  called  fcutagium  in  Latin,  or  fervitium  fcuti ;  fcu- 
tum  being  then  a  well-known  denomination  of  money: 
and  in  like  manner  it  was  called,  in  our  Norman  French, 
efcuage;  being  indeed  a  pecuniary  inftead  of  a  milita- 
ry fervice.  The  firll  time  this  appears  to  have  been 
taken,  was  in  the  5  Hen.  II.  on  account  of  his  ex- 
pedition to  Toloufe  ;  but  it  foon  came  to  be  fo  uni- 
verfal,  that  perfonal  attendance  fell  quite  into  difufe. 
Hence  we  find  in  our  ancient  hiftories,  that,  from 
this  period  when  our  kings  went  to  war,  they  levied 
fcutages  on  their  tenants,  that  is  qn  all  the  landhold- 
ers of  the  kingdom,  to  defray  their  expences  and  to 
hire  troops :  and  thefe  aflefTments  in  the  time  of  Hen- 
ry II.  feem  to  have  been  made  arbitrarily,  and  at  the 
king's  pleafure.  Which  prerogative  being  greatly  a- 
bufed  by  his  fucceflors,  it  became  matter  of  national 
clamour ;  and  King  John  was  obliged  to  confent,  by 
his  magna  carta,  that  no  fcutage  fliould  be  impofed 
without  confent  of  parliament.  But  this  claufe  was 
omitted  in  his  fon  Henry  IlF.'s  charter;  where  we 
only  find,  that  fcutages  or  efcuage  (hould  be  taken  as 
they  were  uftd  to  be  taken  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. ; 
that  is,  in  a  reafonable  and  moderate  manner.  Yet 
afterwards,  by  ftatute  25  Edw.  I.  c.  5.  &  6.  and  ma- 
ny fubfequent  ftatutes,  it  was  enafted,  that  the  king 
fhould  take  no  aids  or  taflis  hut  by  the  common  aflent 
of  the  realm.  Hence  it  is  held  in  our  old  books,  that 
efcuage  or  fcutage  could  not  be  levied  but  by  confent 
of  parliament ;  fuch  fcutages  being  indeed  the  ground- 
work of  all  fucceeding  fuhfidies,  and  the  land-tax  of 
later  times. 

Since,  therefore,  efcuage  differed  from  knight-fer- 
vice in  nothing  but  as  a  compenfation  differs  from  ac- 
tual fervice,  knight-fervice  is  frequently  confounded 
with  it.  And  thus  Littleton  mull  be  underllood, 
when  he  tells  us,  that  tenant  by  homage,  fealty,  and 
efcuage,  was  tenant  by  knight-fervice  :  that  is,  that 
this  tenure  (being  fubfervlent  to  the  military  policy  of 
the  nation)  was  refpefted  as  a  tenure  in  chivalry.  But 
as  the  aflual  fervice  was  uncertain,  and  depended  up- 
on emergencies,  fo  it  was  ntceffary  that  'his  pecuniary 

com- 


fufficiency  to  maintain  the  dignity,  and  were  thence  difpofcd  not  to  take  it.  The  idea  that  the  whole  force 
of  the  royal  army  coolifted  of  knights  of  honour,  or  dubbed  knights,  is  fo  extraordinaiy  a  circumftance,"'that 
it  might  have  fhown  of  itlelf  to  this  eminent  writer  the  fouxce  of  his  error.  Had  every  foldier  in  the  feu- 
dal army  received  the  inveftiture  of  arms?  could  he  wear  a  feal,  furpafs  ia  lilk  and  drefs,  ufe  enfignsarmorial, 
and  enjoy  all  the  other  privileges  of  knighthood  ?  But,  while  I  hazard  thefe  remarks,  my  reader  will  obferve, 
that  it  is  with  the  greatell  deference  I  diffent  from  Sir  William  Blackftone,  whofe  abilities  arc  the  objeft  of  a' 
moft  general  and  deferved  admiration. " 
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»•  compcnfation  fho\ild  be  equally  uncertain,  and  de- 
"^  pcnd  on  the  afTcfrments  of  the  legillalure  fiu'ted  to 
thofe  emergencies.  For  liad  the  efciiage  been  a  fet- 
tled invariable  fum,  payable  at  certain  times,  it  had 
been  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  mere  pecuniary 
rent  ;  and  the  tenure,  inllead  of  knight  fervice,  would 
liave  then  been  of  another  kind,  called  socage. 

By  the  degenerating  of  knight  fervice,  or  perfonal 
niilitary  duty,  into  efcuage  or  pecuniary  airefTmcnts, 
all  the  advantages  (either  promifed  or  real)  of  the  feo- 
dal  conlliiutions  were  defiroyed,  and  nothing  but  the 
harddiips  remained.  Inftead  of  forming  a  national 
militia  coin  poled  of  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
bound  by  their  intcreft,  their  honour,  and  their  oaths, 
to  defend  their  king  and  country,  the  whole  of  this 
fyftem  cf  tenures  now  tended  to  nothing  elfe  but  a 
wretched  means  of  railing  money  to  pay  an  army  of 
otcafional  mercenaries.  In  the  mean  time  the  fami- 
lies of  all  our  r,<  bility  and  gentry  groaned  imdcr  the 
intolerable  burdens  which  (in  conlequenec  of  the  fidlion 
adopted  after  the  conqneil)  were  introduced  and  laid 
Upon  them  by  the  fubtlcty  and  fmefle  of  the  Norman 
lawyers.  For,  befides  the  fculages  to  which  they 
were  liable  in  dcfeft  of  perfonal  attendance,  which, 
however,  were  aflelled  by  themfelves  in  parliament, 
they  might  be  called  upon  by  the  king  or  lord  para- 
mount for  (7/(/t,  whenever  his  eldeft  fon  was  to  be 
l;nighted,  or  his  elded  daughter  married  ;  not  to  for- 
get the  ranfom  of  his  own  peifon.      The  heir,  on  the 
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would  fnflain,  an  annual  fee-farm  rent  (Tioiild  be  fet-    Knivflifs. 

tied  and  infeparably  annexed  lo   the  crown,  and  afl'u-  ' v~— 

red  to  the  inferior  lords,  payable  out  of  every  knight's 
fee  within  their  refpective  feignories.  An  expedient, 
feemingly  much  better  than  the  hereditary  excife 
which  was  afterwards  made  the  principal  equivalent 
for  thefe  concefTions.  For  at  length  the  military  te- 
nures, with  all  their  heavy  appendages,  were  defiroy- 
ed at  one  blow  by  the  llatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.. 
which  enadts,  "  that  the  court  of  ward  or  liveries, 
and  all  wardships,  liveries,  primer  feifins,  and  oufterle- 
mains,  values  and  forfeitures  of  marriages  by  reafou 
of  any  tenure  of  the  king  or  others,  be  totally  taken 
away.  And  that  all  fines  for  alienations,  tenures  by 
homage,  knights-fervice,  and  efcuage,  and  alfo  aids 
for  marrying  the  daughter  or  knighting  the  fon,  and 
all  tenures  of  the  king  in  caphe,  be  likewife  taken 
away.  And  that  -AX  forts  of  tenures,  held  of  the  king 
or  others,  be  turned  into  free  and  common  foccage  ; 
fave  only  tenures  in  frankalmoign,  copyholds,  and  the 
honorary  fcr^nces  (without  the  Ihviih  part)  of  grand- 
ferjeanty."  A  ftatute  which  was  a  greater  acquiii- 
tion  to  the  civil  property  of  this  kingdom  than  even 
tntv^na  carta  itfelf:  lince  that  only  pruned  the  luxu- 
tiances  that  had  grown  out  of  the  military  tenures, 
and  thereby  prel'erved  tbem  in  vigour  ;  but  the  fta- 
tute of  King  Charles  extirpated  the  whole,  and  demo- 
lifhed  both  root  and  branches. 

KNiGJiTS-i'rnwt.     During    the    prtv;dence  of  chi- 


death  of  his  anceflor,  if  of  full  age,  was  plundered  of    vahy,  the    ardour  of  redrefiing   wronp-s   ieized  many 

the  firll  emoluments   arifing   from   his  inheritance,  by     '     '   '        ■" 

way  of  re/ief  and  primer  fei/in  ;  and  if  under  age,  of 

the  whole  of  his  edate  during  infancy.     And  then,   as 

Sir  Thomas  Smith    very  feelingly  complains,   "when 

lie  came  to  his  own,  after  he  v;as  out  of  •war/IJl.v'p,  his 

woods  decayed,  houfes  fallen  down,  (lock  walled   and 

gone,  lands  let  forth  and  ploughed   to  be  barren,"  to 

make  amends,  he  was  yet  to  pay  half  a  year's  profits 

as  a  fine  for  fuing  out  his  livery  ;   and  alfo  the  price  or 

value  cf  his  marriage.,  if  he  rtfufed  fuch   wife  as  his 

lord  and  guardian  had  bartered  for,  and  impofed  upon 


him  ;  or  twice  that  value,  if  lie  married  anothtr  wo- 
man. Add  to  this,  the  untimely  and  expeidive  ho- 
nour of  Ini^hllxjod,  to  make  his  poverty  more  com- 
pletely fplendid.  And  when,  by  thefe  deduflions, 
his  fortune  was  fo  fhattered  and  ruined,  th?t  perhaps 
he  *ias  obliged  to  fell  his  patrimony,  he  had  not  even 
that  poor  privilege  allowed  him.  without  paying  an 
«Xoibitant  fine  for  a  licawe  o^  alieiialiwi. 

A  llavery  fo  complicated  and  fo   extenfive  as  this. 


knights  fo  powerfully,  that,  attenJed  by  efquires, 
they  wandered  about  in  fcarch  of  ihjefts  whofe  mif- 
fortunes  and  mifery  required  their  affiftance  and  fuc- 
cour.  And  as  ladies  engaged  more  particularly  their 
attention,  the  relief  of  unfortunate  damfels  was  the 
atchievement  they  moft  courted.  This  was  the  rife 
of  knights-errant,  whofe  adventures  produced  ro- 
mance. Thefe  were  originally  told  as  they  happened. 
But  the  love  of  the  marvellous  cam-;  to  interfere; 
fancy  was  indulged  in  her  wildcft  exaggeratiens  ;  and 
poetry  gave  her  charms  to  the  moft  monltrous  liclions, 
and  to  icencs  the  moft  unnatural  and  giginiic.  Sec 
Kkight. 

KsiGfiT-Cachelor,     Sec  Bachelor. 

KKtGHT-Barvnei.     See  Baronet. 

Kkigiits  of  the  Shire,  or  Knighls  of  ParTirimmt,  are 
two  gentlemen  of  worth,  chofen  on  the  king's  writ 
in  p!etio  (omilatu,  by  fuch  of  the  freeholders  of  every 
county  as  can  expend  40  s.  per  annum,  to  reprefent  fuck 
county  ill    parliament.     Thefe,   when   every  man   who 


called  aloud  for  a    lemedy  in  a   nation   that   boafted  of    held  a  knights-fee  in  crpite  of  the  crown  was  cuiloma- 


her  freedom.  Palliatives  were  from  time  to  time  ap 
plied  by  fucctfllve  ads  of  parliament,  which  affuaged 
feme  temporary  grievances.  Till  at  length  the  huma- 
nity of  Rinij  James  I.  confented,  for  a  proper  equiva- 
lent, to  abolifli  them  all,  though  the  plan  then  pro- 
ceeded not  to  tffeft  ;  in  like  manner  as  he  had  formed 
Q  feheme,  and  began  to  put  it  in  execminn,  for  renio- 
■ving  the  feodal-giievsnce  of  heritable  jurifdiftions  in 
Scotland,  v.'hich  has  fince  been  purfritd  and  effeiSed 
by  the  ftatute  20  Geo.  II.  c.  43.  King  James's  plan 
for<f.xchanping  our  milltaiy  tenures  ficms  to  have  been 
nearly  the  fame  as  that  which  has  been  fince  purfued  ; 
only  vith  this  difference,  that  by  way  of  compen- 
faticn  for  the  lofs  which  the  crown  and  other  lords 
\«i..lX.  r^rtll. 


lily  conftiained  to  be  a  knight,  were  of  necelTity  to 
be  rniHtfs  ^laclio  cindi,  for  fo  the  writ  ruils  to  thit 
day  ;  but  now  cuftom  admits  efquires  to  be  chofen  to 
this  office.  They  muft  have  at  leaft  500  L  per  annum; 
and  their  expences  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  county, 
though  this  be  feldom  now  reqrilred- 

KKiGHr-MarJhal,  an  officer  in  the  king's  houfe- 
hold,  who  has  jurifdittion  and  cognizance  of  any  tranf- 
greffion  within  the  king's  houfehold  and  vilrge;  as  alfo 
of  contrafts  made  there,  whereof  one  of 'the  houfe  is 
party. 

Knights,  in  a  fhip,  two  (hort  thick  pieces  of  wood, 

commonly  carved  like  a  man's  head,   having  four  fhi- 

vers  in  each,  thiee  for  the  halyards,  aud  one  for  the 
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sKmpfct-  top  to  run  t'n  :  one  of  them  (lands  faft  bolted  on  the 
hood,      beams  abaft  the  forcmaft,  and  is  thertfore  called  the 
Kmghtlow.  fg^^,[.jjj^iji  .   and   tde   other,    Handing  abaft  the   main- 
'  mad,  is  called  the  matn  knight. 

KNIGHTHOOD,  a  military  order  or  honour, 
or  a  mark  or  degree  of  ancient  nobility,  or  reward  of 
perfonal  virtue  and  merit. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  knighthood  ;  military,  re- 
gular, honorary,  and  fecial. 

Military  Knighthood,  is  that  of  the  ancient  knights, 
who  acquired  it  by  high  feats  of  arms.  They  are  call- 
ed miHtci,  in  ancient  charters  and  titles,  by  which  they 
were  ditlinguifhed  from  mere  bachelors,  &c.  Thefe 
knights  were  girt  with  a  fword,  and  a  pair  of  giltfpuis; 
whence  they  were  called  equites  aurati. 

Knighthood  is  not  hereditary,  but  acquired.  It 
does  not  come  into  the  world  with  a  man  like  nobility ; 
nor  can  it  be  revoked.  The  fons  of  kings,  and  kings 
themfelves,  with  all  other  fovereigns,  heretofore  had 
knighthood  conferred  on  them  as  a  mark  of  honour. 
They  were  ulually  knighted  at  their  baptifm  or  mar- 
riage, at  their  coronation,  before  or  after  a  battle,  &c. 

Regular  Knighthood,  is  applied  to  all  military  or- 
ders which  profefs  to  wear  fome  particular  habit,  to 
bear  arms  againft  the  infidels,  to  fuccour  and  afiift  pil- 
grims in  their  paflage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  ferve 
in  hofpitals  where  they  fhould  be  received  ;  (uch  were 
the  knights  templars,  and  fuch  ftill  are  the  knights  of 
Malta,  &c. 

Honorary  Knighthood,  is  that  which  princes  confer 
on  other  princes,  and  even  on  their  own  great  mini- 
fters  and  favourites  ;  fuch  are  knights  of  the  Garter, 
Bath,  St  Patrick,  Nova  Scotia,  Thiftle,  &c.  See 
thefe  articles;  and  for  a  reprefentation  of  their  different 
infignia,  fee  Plate  CCLVIII. 

Social  Knighthood,  is  that  which  is  not  fixed  nor  con- 
firmed by  any  formal  inllitution,  nor  regulated  by  any 
lading  ftatutes ;  of  which  kind  there  have  many  orders 
been  erefted  on  occafion  of  factions,  of  tilts  and  tour- 
naments, mafqueradea,  and  the  like. 

The  abbot  Bernardo  Juftiniani,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  Hillory  of  Knighthood,  gives  us  a  complete  cata- 
logue of  the  fevcral  orders  :  according  to  this  compu- 
tation, they  are  in  number  92.  Favin  has  given  us 
two  volumes  of  them  under  the  title  of  Theatre  d'Hon- 
neur  bf  de  Che-ualerle.  Menenius  has  publUhed  Deliciie 
Equcjlrlum  Ordinum,  and  A  ndr.  Mendo  has  written  De 
Ordlnibus  Militaribus.  Beloi  has  traced  their  original ; 
and  Geliot,  in  his  Armorial  Index,  has  given  us  their 
inftitutiops.  To  'hefe  may  be  added,  Father  Mene- 
ttrier  de  la  Cbe'valerie  ylncienne  £3*  Moderne.  Michicli's 
Trefor  Militaire,  Caiamucl's  Theologi*  Regolare,  Mi- 
rssus's  Origines  Equejlrmn  five  Militarium  Ordinum:  but 
above  all,  Jufti'ni^i's  Hijhrie  Chronologic.he  dell'Origine 
de  gl  Ordine  Mditari,  e  di  tutte  le  Religione  Cavalerejche ; 
the  edition  which  is  fulleft  is  that  of  Venice  in  1692, 
in  two  vols   fol. 

KNIGHTLOW  Hill,  or  Cross,  which  gives  name 
to  a  hamlet  in  Warwicklhire,  (lands  in  the  road  from  Co- 
ventry to  London,  at  the  entrance  of  Dunfmore-Heath. 
About  40  towns  in  this  hamlet,  which  are  Ipccified  by 
Dugdalt,  are  obliged,  on  the  forfeiture  of  30  3.  and  a 
V  white  bull,  to  pay  a  certain   rent   to  the  lord  of  the 

kamlet,  called  wrsth-money,  or fwarf-penny  ,•  which  muft 


be  depofited  every  Martinmas-day  in  the  morning  at  Knig 
this  crofs  before  fun-rife  ;  when  the  party  paying  it  t 
mull  go  thrice  about  the  crofs,  and  f^y  the  wroth- ^  ^ 
money,  and  then  lay  it  in  the  hole  of  the  faid  crofs  be-^  * 
fore  trood  witnels. 

KNIGHTON,  a  well  built  town  of  Radnorfhire  in 
South  Wales,  155  miles  from  London.  It  is  plea- 
fantly  fituated  on  an  elevation  rifing  from  a  fmall  river, 
which  divided  this  part  cf  Wales  from  Shropfhiie.  It 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade,  and .  has  a  maiket  and 
a  fair. 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  a  village  of  Middltfex,  and 
the  fird  village  from  London  in  the  great  weftern  road. 
It  lies  in  the  pariilies  of  St  Margaret's  VVeftminller, 
and  St  George  by  Haiiover-Sqiare  ;  and  has  a  chapel, 
which  is  neverthelefs  independent.  At  the  entrance 
of  it  from  London  Hands  that  noble  infirmary  for  lick 
and  wounded,  called  St  George's  Hofpital,  eredted  and 
maintained  by  the  contributions  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry,  of  whom  there  are  no  lefs  than  300  governors. 
In  the  centre  of  this  village,  there  is  a  fabric  lately 
eredled,  where  is  carried  on  one  of  the  mo'.l  confider- 
able manufaftures  in  England  for  painting  floor-cloths, 
&c. 

KNOCTOPHER,  a  borough  and  market  town  of 
^reland  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  and  province  of 
Leinrtcr,  63  miles  from  Dublin.  It  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament ;  patronage  in  the  families  of  I^an- 
grifhe  and  Ponfonby. 

KNOLL,  a  term  ufed  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom for  the  top  of  a  fm;'.ll  hill,  or  f  jr  t!ie  hill  itfelf. 

KNOLL ES  (Richard),  was  born  in  Nothampton- 
(hire,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  educa- 
ted at  Oxford,  after  which  he  was  appointed  mader  ot 
the  free-fchool  at  Sandwich  in  Kent.  He  compofed 
Grammatkit  hatinie,  Graca,  el  Hebraic^,  compendium,  cum 
radic'ibus,  London  l6o5;  and  fent  a  great  number  ot 
well  grounded  fcholars  to  the  unlvcrfities.  He  alfo 
fpent  I  7.  years  in  compiling  a  hiftory  of  the  Turks ; 
which  was  fird  printed  in  1610,  and  by  which  he  has 
perpetuated  his  name.  In  the  later  editions  it  is  call- 
ed. The  general  hljlory  of  the  Turks,  from  the  fir  ft  begin- 
ning of  that  nation  to  the  rifng  of  the  Ottoman  family,  &c. 
He  died  in  1610,  and  this  hiltiry  has  been  lince  con- 
tinued by  feveral  hand:; :  the  bell  continuation  is  that 
by  Paul  Ricaut  confulat  Smyrna,  folio,  London  1680. 
KnoUes  wrote  alfo,  "  The  lives  and  conquefts  of  the  Ot- 
toman kings  and  emperors  to  the  year  i6io  ;"  which 
was  not  printed  till  after  his  death  in  162  i,  to  which 
time  it  was  continued  by  another  hand  ;  and  laftly, 
"  A  brief  difcourfe  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  Turkidj 
empire,  and  wherein  the  greatnefs  of  the  ftrength  there- 
of confideth,  &c." 

KNOT,  a  part  of  a  tree,  from  which  (hoots  out 
branches,  roots,  or  even  fruit.  The  ufe  of  the  knots 
is,  to  ftrengthen  the  dem  ;  they  ferve  alfo  as  fearces, 
to  filtrate,  purify,  and  refine  the  juices  raifed  up  for 
the  nourifhment  of  the  plant. 

Knots  of  a  Rope,  among  feamen,  are  didinguilhed 
into  three  kinds,  viz.  whole-knot,  that  made  fo  with 
the  lays  of  a  rope  that  it  cannot  flip,  ferving  for 
(hcets,  tacks,  and  doppers  :  bow-line  knot,  that  fo  ■ 
firmly  made  and  faftened  to  the  cringles  of  the  failsi- 
that  they  muft  break,  or  the  fail  fplit  before  it  flips :  - 
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and  (heep  fhank  knot,  that  made  by  rtiortening  a  rope 
withuut  cutting  it,  which  may  be  prefently  loofened, 
and  the  rope  not  the  worfe  for  it. 

Knots  of  the  Log-line,  at  fea,  are  the  divifions  of  it. 
See  the  article  Log. 

Knot,  in  ornithology.     See  Tringa. 

Kf/oT-Grq/s,  or  Bijlort.     See  Polygonum. 

Knot  (Edward),  born  in  Northumberland  in  Encr- 
land,  entered  among  the  Jefuits  at  the  aj(e  of  26, 
being  already  in  prieft's  orders.  This  happened  in 
the  year  1606.  He  taught  a  long  time  at  Rome  in 
the  Englilh  colltge ;  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
fub-provincial  of  the  college  of  England,  and  was  lent 
provincial  thither.     He  was  twice  honoured  with  that 


St  Andrew's,  where  he  took  a  degree  in  arts,  and 
commenced  teacher  very  early  in  life.  At  this  time  the  ' 
new  religion  of  Martin  Luther  was  but  little  known  in 
Scotland  ;  Mr  Knox  there/ore  at  Hill  was  a  zealous 
Roman-catholic  :  but  attending  the  fermons  r)f  a  certain 
black  friar,  named  CuiaHiam,  he  b^-gan  to  waver  in  his 
opinions  ;  and  afterwards  couvLrfing  with  the  famous 
Wirtiart,  who  in  1544  came  to  Scotland  with  the 
corainiflioners  fcnt  by  Henry  VIII.  he  renounced  the 
Romilh  religion,  and  became  a  eealous  reformer.  Be- 
ing appointed  tutor  to  the  fons  of  the  lairds  of  Orml- 
lloun  and  Langniddery,  he  began  to  inftruft  them  ia 
the  principles  of  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  and  on  that 
account  was  fo  violently  perftcuted  by  the   bilhop  of 


Kaos, 


employment.       He    was  prefent   as  provincial   at  the     St  Andrew's,   that  with  his  two  pupils  he  was  obliged 
general  aflembly  of  the  order  of  the  Jefuits  held  at  Rome    in  the  year  1547  to  take   fhelter  in  the  call Ic  of  that 


in  164'^,  and  was  chofen  definitor.  He  died  in  1696. 
He  publirtied  feveral  pieces;  among  the  reft,  Mercy 
and  Truth,  or  Charity  maintained  by  the  Catholics  ; 
againll  Dr  Potter,  who  had  charged  the  church  of 
Rome  with  wanting  charity,  becaufe  (he  afferts  that 
a  man  cannot  be  faved  in  the  Proteftant  communion. 

KNOTTESFORD,  a  town  of  Chefhire,  near  the 
Merfey,  184  miles  from  London,  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  lower  towns  by  a  rivulet  called  Bicien.  In 
the  former  is  the  church  ;  and  in  the  latter  is  a  chapel 
of  eafe,  the  market  and  town  houfe.  It  has  a  market 
and  three  fairs. 


place.  But  the  caftle  was  befieged  and  taken  by  21 
French  galleys.  He  continued  a  prifoner  on  board  a 
galley  two  years,  namely,  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1549;  when  being  fet  at  liberty,  he  landed  in 
England,  and  having  obtained  a  licence,  was  appointed 
preacher,  firft  at  Berwick,  and  afterwards  at  New- 
callle.  Strype  conjedlures  that  in  155  2  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  He  certainly  obtained  an  an- 
nual^enfion  of  40  1.  and  was  offered  the  liring  of  All- 
hallows  in  London  ;  which  he  refufed,  not  choofing  to 
conform  to  the  liturgy. 

Soon  after  the  acceflion  of  Queen  Mary,  he  retired 


KNOTTINGLEY,  a  town    in  the  weft  riding  of    to  Geneva  ;  whence,  at  the  command  of  John  Calvin, 


Yorkfhire,  on  the  Aire  near  Ferrybridge,  is  noted  for 
its  merchandize  in  lime.  The  ftones  of  which  it  is  made 
are  dug  up  plentifully  at  Elmet,  and  here  burnt  ;  from 
whence  it  is  conveyed  at  certain  feafons  in  great  quan- 
tities to  Wakefield,  Sandal,  and  Standbridge,  for  fale, 
and  fo  carried  into  the  wellern  parts  of  the  county  for 
manure. 

KNOUT,  the  name  of  a  puniftiment  inflifted  in 
RufGa,  with  a  kind  of  whip  called  knout,  and  made  of 
a  long  ftrap  of  leather  prepared  for  this  purpofe.  With 
this  whip  the  executioners  dtxteroufly  carry  off  a  flip 
of  fltin  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  back  laid 
bare  to  the  waift,  and  repeating  their  blows,  in  a  little 
while  rend  away  all  the  ikin  off  the  back  in  parallel 
ftrips.  In  the  common  knout  the  criminal  receives  the 
lafhes  fufpended  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  execution- 
ers :  but  in  the  great  knout,  which  is  generally  ufed  on 
the  fame  occalions  as  racking  on  the  wheel  in  France, 
the  criminal  is  raifed  into  the  air  by  means  of  a  pully 
fixed  to  the  gallows,  and  a  cord  fallened  to  the  two 
wrifts  tied  together  ;  a  piece  of  wood  is  placed  between 
his  two  legs  alfo  tied  together  ;  and  another  of  a  cru- 
cial form  undet  his  breaft.  Some  times  his  hands  are 
tied  behind  over  his  back  ;  and  when  he  is  pulled  up  in 
this  pofilion,  his  (boulders  are  didocated.  The  execu- 
tioners can  make,  this  punifhnient  more  or  lefs  cruel: 
and  it  is  fald,  aie  to  dexterous,  that  when  a  criminal  is 
con.ltmncd  to  die,  they  can  make  him  expire  at  plca- 
fure  either  by  i>ne  or  feveral  lalhes. 

KNOWLEDGE,  is  defined  by  Mr  Locke  to  be 
the  perception  ot  the  conneftion  and  agreement  or 
dilagrtement  inj  rep;!giiancy  of  our  ideas.  See  Me- 
taphysics and  Logic. 

KNOX  (John),  the  hero  of  the  reformation  in 
Scotland,  was  born  in  1505,  at  Gifford  near  Hadding- 


he  removed  to  Francfort,  where  he  preached  to  the 
exiles  :  but  a  difference  arifing  on  account  of  his  refu- 
fing  to  read  the  Englifh  liturgy,  he  went  back  to  Ge- 
neva ;  and  from  thence  in  1555  returned  to  Scotland, 
where  the  reformation  had  made  confiderable  progrefs 
during  his  abfence.  He  now  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  preaching  and  exhorting  the  people  with  unre- 
mitting zeal  and  refoluiion.  About  this  time  ( 1556), 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen  regent,  earneftly  in- 
treating  her  to  hear  the  Proteftant  dodrine  ;  which 
letter  ihe  treated  with  contempt.  In  the  fame  year 
the  Englifh  Calvinilts  at  Geneva  invited  Mr  Knox  to 
refide  among  them.  He  accepted  their  invitation. 
Immediately  after  his  departure  from  Scotland,  the 
bilhop  fummoned  him  to  appear,  and  he  not  appear- 
ing, condemned  him  to  death  for  herefy,  and  burnt 
his  effigy  at  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh. 

Our  reformer  continued  abroad  till  the  year  1559, 
during  which  time  he  publifhed  his  "  Firft  blall  againll 
the  inonftrous  regiment  of  women."  Being  now  re- 
lumed to  Scotland,  he  refumed  the  great  work  of  re- 
formation with  his  ufual  ardour,  and  was  appointed 
miniller  at  Edinburgh.  In  1561  Queen  Mary  arrived 
from  France.  Slie,  it  is  well  known,  was  bigutted 
to  the  religion  in  which  (he  had  been  educated  ;  and 
on  that  account  was  expofed  to  continual  infalts  from 
her  reformed  fubjetts.  Mr  Knox  hiinielt  frequently 
infulted  her  from  the  pulpit  ;  and  when  admitted  to 
her  prefence,  regaidlcfs  of  her  fcx,  her  beauty,  and 
htr  high  rank,  behaved  to  her  with  a  moll  uiijultifiablc 
freedom.  In  the  year  1 571  our  refotmer  was  obliged 
to  leave  Edinbur^ii,  on  account  of  the  coaifufion  and 
danger  from  the  i.ppoiition  to  the  ca;l  of  Lenox,  then 
regent ;  but  he  returned  the  fc.Howing  year,  and  re- 
fumed  his   paltural  functions.      He  died  at  Edinburgh 


ton  in  Eaft  Lothian  ;  and  educated  at  the  univerlity  ef   in  November  1572,  and  was  buried  in  the  cliurch-yard 
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of  St  Giles's  in  that  city. — His  Hiflory  of  llie  Refor- 
mation was  printed  witli  his  other  works  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1584,  1586,  1644,  1732.  He  publilhed 
many  other  pieces  ;  and  t;7cral  more  arc  preferved  in 
Calderwood's  Hiflory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
left  alfo  a  confiderable  number  of  manufcripts,  which 
in  1732  were  in  the  pofleffion  of  Mr  Woodrow,  mini- 
fter  of  Enllwood. 

As  to  his  charafter,  it  is  eafily.unt^crftood,  notwith- 
lianding  tlie  extreme  difiiinilitude  of  the  two  portraits 
drawn  by  Popilli  anj  Caivinirtical  pencils.  According 
to  the  fird,  he  was  a  devil  ;  in  the  ideas  of  the  latter, 
an  anjiel.  He  was  certainly  neither.  The  following 
charaftcr  is  drawn  by  Dr  Robertfon.  "  Zeal,  intrc- 
j)idity,  difinteieftedneft,  were  viitues  that  h;  pofTtfrtd 
in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  acquainted  too  with 
the  leavninrc  cultivated  in  thnt  aoe  •  and  excelled  in 
that  fpecies  of  eloquence  which  is  calculated  to  roufe 
and  to  infl.iine.  His  nitxims,  however,  were  often  too 
levere,  and  the  impetuofily  of  his  temper  exccffive. 
Rigid  and  uncomplying,  he  (bowed  no  indulgence  to 
the  infirmities  of  otheis.  Regardlefs  of  the  diftlnc- 
tionsof  rank  and  charaflir,  he  uttered  his  adinoniiions 
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fyftem. 
Micraslius. 

KOKDOE.     SeeCAPRA.  Koem,- 

KOEI-TCHEO'j,  a  province  of  China,  and  one  of 
the  fmalleil  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  fouth  it  hia 
Qu^ang-fi,  on  the  eafl  Hou-quang,  on  the  north  Se- 
tchucn,  and  Yun-nan  on  the  welt.  The  whole  courv- 
try  is  almoft  a  defert,  and  covered  with  inacctifiblc 
mountains  :  it  may  juftly  be  called  the  Siberia  of  Chi- 
na. Ttie  people  who  inhabit  it  are  tnoimtdlaeirs,  ac- 
cuilomed  to  independence,  and  who  feem  to  form  a  fc- 
parate  nation  :  they  ar«  no  lefs  ferocious  than  the  fa- 
sxze  animal.s  among  wliich  they  live, — The  rnandarirs 
and  governors  who  ate  ftnt  to  this  province  arc  fome- 
times  difgraced  noblemen,  whom  the  emperor  does  not 
think  proper  to  difcard  entirely,  either  on  account  of 
their  alliances,  or  the  fervlces  which  they  have  render- 
ed to  the  if  ate  :  numerous  gairifons  are  entrutfed  t» 
their  charge,  to  over-awe  the  Inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  thefe  troops  are  found  iufulficient,  and  the 
court  dcfpairs  of  being  ever  able  thoroughly  to  fubdue 
thefe  iintradlable  mountaineers.  —  Frequent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reduce  tliem  to  obedience,  and  new 


with  an  acrimony  and  veliemence  more  apt   to  irritate  -forts  iuive  from   tinie  to    tin.e   been   eredfed   in  their 


than  to  reclaim;  and  this  often  betrayed  him  into  in- 
decent exprtlTions,  with  refpedl  to  Queen  Mary's  per- 
fon  and  condudt.  Thofe  very  quahties,  however,  which 
now  render  his  charafter  lets  amiable,  fitted  him  to  be 
the  inllrument  of  Providence  for  advancing  the  refor- 
mation among  a  fierce  people,  and  enabled  him  to  face 
dangers,  and  to  furmc  unt  oppofition,  from  which  a 
per  Ton  of  a  more  gentle  fpirit  would  have  been  apt  to 
flirink  back.  By  an  unwearied  application  to  ifudy 
and  to  bufmefs,  as  well  as  by  the  frequency  and  fervour 
©f  his  public  dlfcourles,  he  had  worn  out  a  conllitu- 
tion  naturally  ftrong.  During  a  lingering  illnefs,  he 
difcovcred  the  utmoll  fortitude;  and  met  the  approach 
of  death  with  a  magnanimtty  infeparable  from  his  cha- 
ratler.  He  was  conftantly  employed  in  ads  of  devo- 
tion, and  comforted  him''clf  with  thofe  profpedts  of 
immortahty,  which  not  only  preferve  good  men  from 
defponding,  but  fill  them  with  exultation  in  their  lad 
moments.  The  earl  of  Morton,  who  was  prefent  at 
his  funeral,  pronounced  his  eulogium  in  a  few  words, 
the  more  honourable  for  Knox,  as  they  came  from  one 
whom  he  had  often  cenfured  with  peculiar  feverity  ; 
"  Here  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man." 

KNOXIA,  in  b6tany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  order, 
Slellatie.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  and  funnel- 
ftwped  ;  there  are  two  furrowed  feeds  ;  the  calyx  has 
one  leaf  larger  than  the  rell. 

KNIJTZEN  (Matthias),  a  native  of  Holftein,  the 
only  perfon  on  record  who  openly  profelfed  and  taught 
atheifm.  It  is  faid  he  had  about  1000  difciples  in 
different  parts  of  Germany.  They  were  called  Con- 
fcienciarits,  becaufe  they  afferted  there  is  no  other 
God,  no  other  religion,  no  other  lawful  magiftracy, 
but  confcience,  which  teaches  every  man  the  three 
fundamental  principlesof  the  law  of  nature  : — To  hurt 
nobody,  to  live  honeftly,  and  to  give  every  one  Iris 
due.  Several  copies  of  a  letter  of  his  from  Rome 
vere  fpread  abroad,  containing  the  fubftance  of  his 


country  ;  but  the  people,  who  are  not  ignorant  of 
thofe  defigns,  keep  themfelves  fliut  up  among  thei? 
mountains,  and  feldom  iffue  forth  but  to  deltroy  the 
Chinefe  works  or  ravage  their  finds. — Neither  filk- 
rtufrs  nor  cotton  cloths  are  manufadfured  in  this  pro- 
vince; but  it  produces  a  certain  herb  much  refembling 
our  hemp,  the  cloth  made  of  which  is  ufed  forfummer 
drelTes.  Mines  of  gold,  filver,  quickfilver,  and  copper, 
are  found  here  ;  of  the  laft  metal,  thofe  fmall  pieces 
of  money  are  made  which  are  in  common  circulation 
throughout  the  empire. — Koei-tcheou  contains  10  ci- 
ties of  the  irrll  clafs,  and  fjS  of  the  fecond  and  third. 

KOEMPFER  (Engelisett),  was  born  in  1651  at 
Lemgow  in  Weftphalia.  After  ftudying  in  feveral 
towns,  he  went  to  Dantzick,  where  he  gave  the  firft 
public  fpecimtn  of  his  proficiency  by  a  differtation 
De  majeftatis  divifiorie.  He  then  went  to  Thorn  ;  and 
from  thence  to  the  univerfity  of  Cracow,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  doftor  in  philofophy  ;  after  which  he 
went  to  Koninglberg  in  Pruffta,  and  itaid  there  four 
years.  He  next  travelled  into  Sweden,  where  hefooo 
began  to  make  a  figure,  and  was  appointed  fecretary 
of  the  e-mbany  to  the  fophi  of  Perfia.  He  fet  out  from 
Stockholm  with  the  prefents  for  that  emperor  j  and 
went  through  Aaland,  Finland,  and  Ingermanland, 
to  Narva,  where  he  met  Mr  Fabricius  the  ambaffador, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  take  Mofcow.  in  his  way. 
The  ambaffador  having  ended  his  negociations  at  the 
RulTran  court,  fet  out  for  Perfia.  During  their  flay, 
two  years,  at  Ifpahan,  Dr  Kcempfer,  whofe  curious 
and  inquifitive  difpofition  futftred  nothing  to  efcape 
him  unobferved,  made  all  the  advantages  poffible  o£ 
fo  long  an  abode  in  the  capital  of  the  Perfian  empire. 
The  ambaffador,  towards  the  clofe  of  1685,  preparing 
to  return  into  Europe,  Dr  Kosmpfer  chofe  rather  to 
enter  into  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  Eafl  India  com- 
pany, in  quality  of  chief  furgeon  to  the  fleet,  then 
cruifing  in  the  Perfian  Gulph.  He  went  aboard  the 
fleet,  which,  after  touching  at  many  Dutch  fettlements, 
came  to  Batavia  in  September  1689.     Dr  Kcempfer 
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hevp  spplifd  himfclf  chitfl/  to  natural  liiilory.  Hence 
he  fft  out  for  Japan,  in  quality  of  phylician  to  the 
embafly  whicii  the  Dutcli  Eaft  India  company  ftnda 
once  a  year  to  the  Japaneie  court.  He  quitcej  Japan 
to  return  to  Europe  in  1692.  In  1694  he  took  his 
degree  of  doiftor  of  pliyfic  at  Leyden  ;  on  which  oc- 
calion  he  communicated,  in  what  are  called  Inaugural 
Thefes,  ten  very  lingular  and  curious  ohfervaiinns 
nade  by  hi.Ti  in  foreign  countries.  He  intended  to 
digeil  his  memoirs  into  proper  order  ;  but  was  pre- 
vented, by  bein^  made  phylician  to  the  count  do 
I^ippe.  He  died  in  1716.  His  principal  works  are, 
I,  /Iniamtates  EyMi:<i.,  in  4to  ;  a  work  which  includes 
many  curious  and  ufeful  particulars  in  relation  to  the 
civil  and  natural  hiftoiy  of  the  ccuntrirs  through  which 
he  pad'ed.  2.  Herbarium  Ultra-Gant^etkum.  3.  The 
lii'^ory  of  Japan,  in  German,  which  is  very  curious  and 
much  efteemed  ;  and  for  which  the  public  is  indebted 
to  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  pui chafed  for  a  con- 
fidtriible  funi  of  money  all  our  author's  curiofities, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  as  likewife  all  his  drawings 
and  manufcript  memoirs,  and  prevailed  with  the  late 
learned  Dr  Scheuchzer  to  tranflatc  the  Japanefe  hi- 
rtory  into  Eni^lilh. 

KJEMPFERIA.     See  Kempfhria. 

KOENIG  (Samuel),  a  learned  philofopher  and 
mathematician,  was  proftfTor  of  philofophy  at  Frane- 
kcr,  and  afterwards  at  the  Hague,  where  he  became 
librarian  to  the  Stadtholder,  and  died  there  in  1757. 
He  wrote  fevcral  works  which  are  efteemed. 

KOENIGIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  trigynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  triphyllous ;  there  is  no  corolla ;  and  but  one 
ovate  and  naked  feed. 

KOXGSBERG,  a  town  of  Norway,  belonging  to 
Denmark,  and  celebrated  for  its  frlver  mines,  whofe 
produce  has  been  considerably  exaggerated  by  moil  of 
the  travellers  that  have  publiihed  on  this  fuhjedt.  The 
to«n,  which  ftretches  on  both  fides  the  river  Lowe, 
contains  about  I  coo  houfes,  and  including  the  miners 
6000  inhabitants.  The  mines,  which  lie  about  two 
ir.rles  from  the  town,  were  firft  difcovered  and  worked 
during  the  rergn  of  Chriliian  IV.  ;  and  of  their  prefcnt 
ftate  the  follo\ving  account  is  given  by  Mr  Coxe  f . 
There  are  36  mires  now  working  ;  the  deepeft  where- 
of called  Stgen-Gottes  in  chr  North,  is  652  tcet  perpen- 
dicular. The  m.atrix  of  the  ore  is  the  faxum  of  Lin- 
nxus.  The  filver  is  extracted  according  to  the  ufual 
prucefs,  either  by  fir.elting  the  ore  with  lead  or  by 
pounding.  The  pure  filvcr  is  occafionally  found  in 
irnad  grains  and  in  fmall  pieces  of  different  Czes,  fel- 
dom  weighing  more  than  four  or  five  pounds.  Some- 
times, indeed,  but  extremely  rare,  mafles  cf  a  confi- 
derable  bulk  have  been  difcovered  ;  and  one  in  parti- 
cular which  weighed  4C9  marks,  and  v.  as  worth  3000 
vix-dollars,  or  600 1.  I'his  piece  is  ftill  preferved  in 
the  cabinet  of  curfofities  at  Copenhagen.  Formerly 
tfiefe  mines  produced  annually  350,000  tix-doUars,  or 
70,cco  1.  ;  and  in  1  769,  even  7y,ccol ;  at  prefent  they 
feldom  yield  only  from  50,000  I.  to  54,000  1.  Former- 
ly above  40CO  men  were  ntceflary  for  working  the 
mines,  fmclling  and  preparing  the  ore  ;  but  a  few 
years  ago  2400  miners  were  removed  to  the  cobalt 
works  lately  eftablifhed  at  FofTum  and  to  other  mines, 
and  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  2500.  By  thefe 
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and  other  reduftlone,  the  expence,  which  was  before  Kon>, 
elli-.tiited  at  57^0!.  per  month,  now  amounts  to  only  ^'"•"■fcerg 
4400!.  or  about  52,Sool.  per  annum.  Vet  even  with  * 
this  diniinu'ron  the  expences  gcner-ally  equal,  and  fome- 
times  exceed,  the  profits.  Government,  therefore, 
dra*3  no  other  advantage  from  thefe  mines,  than  by 
giving  employment  to  fo  rtinny  perfons,  who  would 
be  otherwife  incapable  of  gaining  their  hvclihood,  and 
by  receiving  a  certain  quantity  of  fpecie,  which  is 
much  wanted  in  the  prefent  exhairiled  (late  of  the  fi- 
nances in  Denmark.  For  fiic!i  is  the  deficiency  of 
fpecie,  that  even  at  Kongfberj;  itfclf  change  for  a 
barrk  note  is  with  difficulty  obtained.  The  miner.s 
are  paid  in  fmall  bank  notes,  and  the  whole  expences 
are  defrayed  in  paper  currency.  The  value  of  13,000 
rix-doll.nrs,  or  260c  1.  in  block  filver  is  annually  fent 
to  Copenhagen  ;  the  remainder  of  the  ore  is  coined  in 
the  mint  of  Kongfbei'g,  and  transferred  to  Copenha- 
gen, The  largell  piece  of  money  now  llruck  at  Kong- 
fber-g  is  only  eight  (IviUings  or  four  pence. 

KONIG  (George  Matthias),  a  learned  German, 
born  at  Altorf  irr  Franconia  in  1616.  He  became 
profeffor  of  poetry  and  of  the  Greek  tongrre  there, 
and  librarian  to  the  univerfity  ;  in  which  latt  office  he 
fucceeded  his  father.  He  gave  feveral  public  fpeci« 
mens  of  his  learning  ;  but  is  principally  known  for  a 
Biograghical  Dictionary,  intilled,  BilUotheca  veltis  et 
nova,  4to,  Altorf,  1674:  which,  though  it  is  very  de- 
fcttive,  is  ufeful  to  biographers.      He  died  in  r699. 

KoNrG  (Emanuel),  a  learned  phyfician  of  liafilj 
born  in  that  city  in  165S,  whofe  medicinal  workj 
were  fo  efteemed  in  Switzerland,  that  he  was  confider- 
ed  as  a  fecond  Avicenna.     He  died  at  Bafil  in  173  r. 

KONINGSBERG,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  capital 
of  Regal  Pruffra,  with  a  magnificent  palace,  in  wiiich 
is  a  hall  274  feet  long  and  59  broad  without  pillars 
to  fupport  it,  and  a  handfome  library.  It  Is  about 
five  miles  in  circumference;  and  including  the  garri- 
fon  of  7CC0  men  contains  60,000  inhabitants.  The 
town-houfe,  the  exchange,  and  the  cathedral  church, 
are  all  very  fine  ftruilures.  The  tower  of  the  caiUe  is 
exceeding  high;  and  has  284  fteps  to  go  to  the  top^ 
from  whence  there  is  a  very  dlllant  profpect.  There 
are  18  churches  in  all;  of  which  14  belong  to  the 
Lutherans,  three  to  the  Calvlnifts,  and  one  to  the  Pa- 
pills.  It  ftands  on  the  Pregtl,  a  navigable  river  whicl> 
flows  from  the  north-wellern  provinces  of  Poland,  and 
here  falls  into  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  Frifche  Haf,. 
an  inlet  of  the  Baltic.  No  (hips  drawing  more  thatt 
feven  feet  water  can  pafs  the  bar  and  come  up  to  the 
town;  fo  that  the  large  vcfl'cls  anchor  at  Pillau,  a  fmall 
town  on  the  Baltic,  which  is  the  port  of  Konigfberg  ; 
and  the  merchandile  is  fent  in  fmaller  vefiels  to  this 
place.  Its  trade  is  very  confiderable. —  Konlgiber-g  con- 
tains an  univerfity  founded  by  Albert  of  Lrandcnburgh. 
According  to  the  original  end(;wment  there  were  40 
profeflbrs  ;  but  their  number  is  no*  reduced  to  16. 
Each  profeffor  receives  a  falary  of  about  50 1.  pcrmmum, 
which  may  be  increafed  by  private  leftures.  In  1775., 
the  univerfity  cortained  800  ftndents,  of  whom  200 
are  lodged  and  boarded  at  the  expence  of  the  crown. 
There  are  three  public  hbraries  in  the  town,  the  royal 
or  univerfity  library,  the  town  library,  and  the  //a/- 
Isnrodt  library,  fo  called  becaufe  It  was  given  by  Martietv 
von  Wallenrodt,  in  1650.  E.  L.  21.  35.  N.  L.  54.  43. 
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Koran 

n 

Katterui. 


KORAN,  or  Alcoran.     See  Alcoran  and  Ma- 

HOMETANISM. 

KOREKI,  the  country  of  the  Koriacs.     See  the 
next  article. 

KORIACS,  a  people  inhabiting  the  northern  part 
of  Kamtchatka,  and  all  the  coall  of  the  Eallern  Ocean 
from   thenee  to   the  Anadir. — They  are  divided  into 
the  Rein-deer  or  Wandering  Koriacs,   and   the  Fixed 
Koriacs.     The  former  lead  an  erratic  life,  in  the  traft 
bounded  by  the  Henfchinfka  fea  to  the  fouth-eaft,  the 
river  Kowyma  to  the   weft,   and  the  river  Anadir  to 
the   north.     They   wander  from   place  to  place  with 
their  rein-deer,  in  fearch  of  the  mofs,  the  food  of  thofe 
anirajh,  which  are  their  only  wealth.    They  are  fqua- 
hd,  cruel,  and   warlike  ;   the  terror  of  the  Fixed  Ko- 
riacs as  much   as  the  Tfcluilflii  are  of  them.     They 
never  frequent  the  fea,  nor  live  on  fifh.     Their  habita- 
tions arc  jourts,  or  places  half  lunk  in  the  earth  ;  and 
they  never  ufe  balagans  or  fummer-houtes  elevated  on 
pofts  like  the  Kamtchatkans.      They  are  in  their  per- 
fons  lean,  and  veiy  rtiort  ;   have  fmall  heads  and  black 
hair,  which  they  ihave  frequently:   their  fates  are  oval; 
their  nofc  is  ftiort  ;  their  eyes  are  fmall  ;  their  mouth 
is  large  ;  and  their  beard  black  and  pointed,  but  often 
eradicated. — The   fixtd   Koriats  are   likewife   (hort  ; 
but  rather  taller  than  the  others,  and  (Irongly  made  : 
the  Anadir  is  alfo  their    boundary  to    the  north,  the 
ocean  to  the  eait,  and  the  Kamtchatkans  to  the  fouth. 
They   have   few   rein- deer,   which   ihey   ule   in   their 
fledges;  but  neither  of  the  tribes  of  Koriacs  arc  civU 
lized   enough  to  apply   them  to  the   purpofcs  of  the 
dairy.      Each   fpeak   a  diftcrent   dialett  of  the  fame 
language  :  but  the  Fixed  in  moll   things  refemble  the 
Kamtchatkans  ;   and,  like  them,  live  almoli  cntiiely  on 
fiih.     They  are  timid  to  a  high  degree,  and  behave  to 
their  wandering  brethien  with   the  utmoil  fubmifiion  ; 
who  call   them   by  a  name  which   lignities  iheirjlatvi- 
Thtle   poor   people  fcem   to  have   no  alternative  ;  for, 
by  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  rein- deer,  they  depend  on 
thefe  tyrants  for   the  tflential  article  of  cloathing  — 
Thefe  two   nations   Mr  P'.nnant  fuppofes,  from  their 


him  feized,  fet  on  the  pillory,  and    banifhed  the  em-   Kou-cKi 
pt-ror's   dominions.      Upon   this  he  went  to  Lufatia,  II 

and  there  lived  unmolclted  till  his  death,  which  hap-  '^""'i-kh 
pened  in  1647. 

KOU-cHu,  a  Chinefe   fhrub,   which  bears  a  great 
refemblance  to  the  fig-tree   both  in   the  make  of  its 
branches  and  the  form  of  its   leaves.     From  its  root  „    .  , 
feveral  twigs  or  (lioots  generally  fpring  up,  which  form  Ji'd'yo 
a  kind  of  bu(h  ;  but  fometimes  it  coniills  of  only  one  ^>.  4Si>, 
(hoot.     The  wood  of  the  branches  of  the  kou-chu  is 
foft  and  fpongy,   and  covered   with   bark  hke  that  of 
the    fig-tree.       Its  leaves    are   deeply    indented,    and 
their  colour  and  the  texture  of  their  fibres  are  exaftly 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  fig-tree  ;  but   they  are  larger 
and  thicker,  and  much  rougher  to  the  touch. 

This  tree  yields  a  kind  of  milky  juice,  which  the 
Chinefe  ufe  for  laying  on  gold-leaf  in  gilding.  They 
make  one  or  more  incifions  in  the  trunk,  into  which 
they  infert  the  edges  of  a  ihell,  or  fomething  elfe  of 
the  fame  kind,  to  receive  the  fap.  When  they  have 
extrafted  a  fufficiency,  they  ufe  it  with  a  fmall  brulh, 
and  delineate  whatever  figures  they  intend  for  the  de- 
coration of  their  work.  They  then  lay  on  the  gold- 
leaf,  which  is  fo  ftrongly  attrafted  by  this  liquor,  that 
it  never  comes  off. 

KOUANIN,  in  the  Chinefe  language,  the  name  of 
a  tutelary  Qcity  of  women.  l"he  Chinefe  make  great 
numbers  of  the  figures  of  this  deity  in  white  porce- 
lain, and  fend  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  keep  them  in  their  own  houfes.  The  figure  repre- 
fents  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms  The  women 
who  have  no  children  pay  a  fort  of  adoration  to  thefe 
images,  and  fuppofe  the  deity  they  reprefent  to  hare 
power  to  make  them  fruitful.  The  ftatue  always  re- 
prefents  a  handfome  woman  very  isodeftly  attired. 

KOUC.  or  KoECK  (Peter),  an  excellent  painter  in 
the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Aloft,  and  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Bernard  Van  Orley,  who  lived  with  Raphael. 
He  went  to  Rome  ;  and  by  lludjing  the  beautiful 
pieces  which  he  found  there,  formed  an  excellent  tafte, 
and  became  a  very  correct  defignei.     On  his  return  to 


features,    to   be   the   offspring  of  Taitars,  which  have  his  own  country,  he  undertook  the  office  of  direfting 

fpread  to  the  eaft,  and  degenerated  m  fize  and  ftrcngth  the  execution  of  fome  tapeftiywork  after  the  defign* 

by  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  often  by  Icarcity  of  of  Raphael.      He  was  afterwards   perfuaded   by  fomc 

food.  mei  chants  of  Bruflels  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Con- 

KOS,   in  Jewifh  antiquity,   a  meafure  of  capacity,  ttantinople  ;  but  when  he  came  there,  finding  that  the 

containing  about  four  cubic  inches :  this  was  the  cup  Turks  were  not  allowed  by  their  religion  to  draw  any 

of  bleffing  out  of  which  they  diank  when  they   gave  figure,  and  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but 

thanks  after  folemn  meals,  like  that  of  the  paffover.  to  draw  dcfigu-i  for  tapeftry,  he  fptnt  his  time  in  de- 

KOTTERUS  (Chriftopher),  was  one  of  the  three  fignuig  the  particular  profpefts  in  the  neighbourhood 

fanatics  whole  vifions  were  publrftied  at  Amllerdam  in  of  Conllaiitinople,  and   the   manner  of  the  Turks  li- 

1657,  with  the   title  of  Lux  in  tenebris.       He   lived  ving ;   of  which  he  has  left   many  wooden  cuts,   that 

at  Sprotta   in  Silefia,   and  his  vifions  began  in  1616.  alone  fuffice  to  give  an  idea  of  his   merit.      After  his 

He  fancied  he  faw  an  angel  under  the  form  of  a  man,  return  fio.n  Conftantinople   he   fettled    at    Antwerp, 

who  commanded  him   to  go  and  declare  to  the  magi-  where  hf  di  ew  feveral  pift ures  for  the  emperor  Cha.  V. 

Urates,  that,  unlefs  the  people  repented,  the  wrath  of  He  was  alfo  a  good  architect  ;  and,  in  the  latter  part 


God  would  make  dreadlul  havock  The  eleftor  pala- 
tine, whom  the  Ptoteftants  had  declared  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, was  introduced  in  thefe  vifions.  Kottcrus 
waited  on  him  at  Breflaw  in  December  1620,  and  in- 


of  his  life,  wrote  A  Treatife  jf  Sculpture,  Geometry, 
an-i  Perfpt  ■•ive;  and  tranflaied  Vitruvius  and  Serli» 
into  tne  FL  uiOi  tongue.      He  died  in  1550. 

KO'JLl  KHAN    ( Thamaa),  or    Schah  Nadir,    was 


formed  him  of  his   commifilon.      He  went  to  feveral  not  the  fon  of  a  Iheplierd,  as  the  authors  of  the  Eng- 

other  places,  and  at  laft  to  the  court  of  Brandenburg,  lifh  Biograptiical  Dictionary  afft-rt ;  tiis  father  being 

As  moft  of  thefe  prediftions  promifed  felicity  to  the  chief  ni  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  AfFchars,  and  gover- 

eledtor  palatine,  and  unhappinels  to  his  imj.erial  ma-  nor  of  a  fortrefs  erefted  by  that  people  againlt  the 

j^fty,  the  emperor's  fifcal  in  Silefia  and  Lufatia  got  Turks.     Upon  his  father's  death,  his  uncle  ufurped 

I  hia 
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ili.khan.his  government,    under   the  pretext  ef  taking  care  of     tars  it  has  been  borrowed  by  the    Ruffians  who  ufe  it    Ktim-.ifs. 

jumifc.    it  during  the  minority  of  Ko\ili  Khan;  or,  niore  pro-  medicinally.      It  is  made   with  fermented  marcs-milk, '"^ 

"^         perly,   young   Nadir.      Difgull   at   iliis   aifront    made  according  to  the  following  recipe  communicated  bv  Dr 

him  commence  adventurer,      he  entered  into  the  fer-  Giicve  in  the  Edin.  Phil.  Tranf.  *   as  he  ootaiticd    it 

vice   of   Bcgleiberg,  governor  of  Mulchada,    in    the  from  a   Ruffiitn  nobleman,  who  went  into  that  part  ot    ^3'  '" 

Khi'rafaii;   who,  diicovering  in  him  .irong  marks  of  a  Tartary  where  it  is  made,  for  the  fake  of  ufing  it  me-'' 

military  genius,  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  a  dicinally. 

regiment  of  cavalry.      In  1 720,  tlit  Ulbec  Tartars  ha-  "    lake   of    frelh   mare's   milk,    of   one  day,    any 

ving  made  an  irruption  into  the  KUoraflm  with  10,000  quantity;   add  to  it  a  fixth   part   of  water,  and    pour 

mtn,  Beglrrbcrg,  «  hole  whole  torce  coiililled  only  of  the  mixture  into  a  woodin   veffel ;   ufe  then,  as  a  fer- 

4000   horfe  ami    2000   infantry,   called   a  council  of  ment,  an  eighth   part    of  the   fourcll  cow's  milk  that 

war,  in  wiiich   n  was  declared   impi  udent   to   face  the  can  be  got  ;  but    at   any    future    preparation,  a    finall 

enemy  with   fnch  an   inferior  foicc  :   but    Kuuli-Khaa  portion  of  old  koiimifs  will  better  anfwer  the  purpofc 

propoRd   to  march  againll  the  i.iiemy,  and  engaged  to  of  fourlng  ;  cover   the   veflel   with  a  thick  cloth,   and 

conduit   the  cxptditi..n,   nnd  to  be  aiitwcrablt  f«r  the  fet  it  in  a  place  of  moderate   warmth  ;   leave  it  at  relt 

fucccfsofit.      He  was  accortiingly  made  general  i   de-  24    houib,   at   the  end   of  whicii   tim^  the   milk   will 

feated  the  Tartars,  and  took  their  commander  prifo-  have    become   four,  and  a  thick   fubltance   will  be  '^a- 

ner.      HoCein  Beglerberg  received  him  at  his  return  thercd  on  the  top  ;  then  with  a  Hick  made  at  the  low<:r 

with  marks  of  diftinction  :   but  grow  nt,  jealous  of  his  end  in  the  manner  of  a  churn-lbff,  beat  it  till  the  thick 

riling  fame,  indead  of  obtaining  him  the  riink  of  lieu-  fubftance  above  mentioned  be  blended   intimately  with 

tenant-general  of  the  Khorafan,   as  he  had  promifed,  the  fubjacent  fluid.      In  this   iituation,  kave  it  again 

obtained  it  for  another  ;   which  fo  exafperated  Kouli-  at  rell  for  24  hours   more';  after  which   pour  it  into  a 

Khin,  that  he  publuly  complained  of  the  governor's  higher  and  narrower  veflel,  refenibling  a  churn,  where 

ingratitude  and  perfidy  ;  who   thereupon  bioke  him,  the  agitation  mull  be  repeated  as  before,  till  the  liquor 

and  ordered  him  to  be  puiiilhed  with  the  baltinado  fo  appear  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous  ;  and  in  this  tlate 

feverely,  that  the  nails  ot  his  great  toes  lell  off.      This  it  is   called   houmifs,  of  which   the   tafte  ought    to  be 

affront   occalloned  his   flight,   and   his  joining  a  ban-  a  pleafant  mixture  of  fweet  and  four.      Agitation  mult 

ditti  of  robbers   (not   his   Healing  his  father's  or  his  be  employed  every   time   before  it  be  ufed." To  this 

neighbour's  (hcep).  The  rell  ot  his  adventures  are  detail  of  the  procefs  the  nobleman  fubjciiiied,  that  in 
too  numerous  to  be  inferted  in  this  work.  In  1729  order  to  obtain  milk  in  fufficient  quantity,  tlie  Tar- 
he  was  made  general  of  Perlia  by  Schah  Thamas,  and  tars  have  a  cuftom  of  feparating  the  foal  from  the  . 
permitted  to  take  his  name  Thamas,  and  that  oi Kbuli,  mare  during  the  day,  and  allowing  it  to  fuck  durin? 
which  (ignitieby7ji;(>.*  his  title  therefore  was,  Thejlcvve  the  night  :  and  when  the  milk  is  to  be  taken  from  tlie 
tJ'Tkamoi  ;  but  he  was  ennobled  by  the  addition  of  mare,  which  is  generally  about  five  times  a  day,  they 
Khan.  In  1736,  he  fomented  a  revolt  againlt  his  always  produce  the  foal,  on  the  fuppofition  that  fhe 
mailer,  for  having  made  an  ignominious  peace  with  yields  her  milk  more  copioufly  when  it  is  prefent. 
the  I'urks  ;  and  having  the  army  at  his  coiumand,  he  To  the  above  method  of  making  koiimifs,  our 
procured  his  dtpofuion,  and  his  own  advancement  to  author  has  added  iome  particulars  taken  from  other 
the  tlirone.  In  17.^9  he  conquered  the  Mogul  em-  communicati(jns  with  which  he  was  favoured  by  Tar- 
pire  ;  and  from  this  time  growing  as  cruel  as  be  was  tais  thcmfelves.  According  to  the  account  of  a  Tartar 
ambitious,  he  at  length  met  with  the  ufual  fate  of  who  lived  to  the  fouth-ealt  of  Oienbouig,  the  pro- 
tyrants,  being  aflaffinated  by  one  of  his  generals,  in  portion  of  inilk  and  fouring  ought  to  be  the  fame  as  a- 
league  with  his  nephew  and  fuccellor,  in  1747,  aged  bove  ;  only,  to  prevent  changing  the  vcfl'd,  the  milk 
fixty.  may  be  put  at  once  into  a  pretty  high  and  narrow 
KOUMISS,  a  fort  of  wine  made  in  Tartaty,  where  velfel  ;  .nnd  in  order  to  accelerate  the  fermentation, 
it  is  ufed  by  the  natives  as  their  common  beverage  fomc  warm  milk  may  be  added  to  it,  and,  if  neccffary, 
dating  the  feafon  of  it,  and  often  ferves  them  inliead  more  louring. — From  a  Tartar  whom  the  D.jftor  mcC 
of  all  other  food.  It  is  faid  to  be  fo  nourifhing  and  with  at  the  lair  of  Macarieff  upon  the  Volga,  icnd  from 
falutary,  that  the  Bafchkir  Tartars,  who  towards  the  whom  he  purchafcd  one  of  the  leathern  bags  (a)  which 
end  of  winter  are  much  emaciated,  no  fooner  return  are  ufed  by  the  Kalmucks  for  the  preparation  and  ear- 
in  fummer  to  the  ufe  of  ko'jmils,  than  they  become  riage  of  their  kouinils,he  iearnedthat  the  procefs  may  be 
ftrong  and  fat.  The  author  of  "A  hiftorical  defcription  much  fliortened  by  heating  the  milk  before  the  fourlng 
of  all  the  nations  which  compofe  the  Ruffian  empire,"  be  added  to  it,  and  as  foon  as  the  parts  begin  to  fepa- 
fays,  fpeaking  of  Koumifs,  Elle  ej} fort  nourijlante,  el  rate,  and  a  thick  fubllance  to  rife  to  the  top,  by  agi- 
peul  lenir  lieu  de  tout  autre  aliment.  Les  Bajchkirs  i'en  tating  it  every  hour  or  oftener.  In  this  way  he  made 
trowuent  Iris  Men,  elle  les  rend  bienportans  et  gais  ;  elle  leur  fome  in  the  Doft  r's  pteience  in  the  fpace  of  1  2  hours'. 
donne  de  I'embonpoint,  et  de  lonnes  couleurs.   From  the  Tar-  Our  author  learned  aifo,that  it  w  a6  common  among  fome 

lar- 

(a)  This  bag  was  made  of  a  horfe's  hide  undrcfTed,  and  by  having  been  frnoVed  had  acquired  a  great  de- 
cree of  hardneis.  its  fhape  was  conical,  but  was  at  the  fame  time  fomcwhat  triangular,  from  being  comoofed 
of  three  different  pieces,  fet  In  a  circular  bafe  of  the  fame  hide  The  futures,  which  were  made  with  tendons^ 
vfere  fecured  by  a  covering  on  the  outlide,  with  a  doubling  of  the  fame  Ikin,  very  clolely  fecured.  It  had  a 
dirty  appearance,  and  a  very  difagreeable  fmell.  On  being  afced  the  realon  of  this,  he  faid,  "  Tite  remain* 
«i  the  old  koumifs  were  left,  in  older  to  fupply  a  ferment  to  the  new  milk." 
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Ko  imift.  "Tartars  to  prepare  it  in  one  day  during  fummer,  and  that 
^——V'--  ^yj^i^  miiy  two  or  tliTte  agitations  ;  but  that  in  winter, 
when,  from  a  dtficiency  of  mares  milk,  thty  are  ob- 
liged to  add  a  great  proportion  of  tliat  of  cows,  more 
agitation  and  moie  time  are  nccelTary.  And  though 
it  is  commonly  ufcd  within  a  few  days  afttr  the  pre- 
paration, yet  when  well  fecured  in  clofe  vefleh,  and 
kept  in  a  cold  place,  that  it  may  be  prefervtd  for  three 
months,  ot  even  more,  without  any  injury  to  its  qua- 
lities. He  was  told  farther,  that  the  acid  fermenta- 
tion might  be  produced  by  four  milk  as  above,  by  a 
four  pafte  of  rye-flo\ir,  by  the  rennet  of  a  lamb's  ito 
macli,  or,  what  is  more  common,  by  a  portion  of  old 
koumifs  ;  and  that  in  fom.e  places  they  faved  much 
time,  by  adding  the  new  milk  to  a  quantity  of  that 
already  feimcMtd  ;  on  being  mixed  with  which,  it  vciy 
foon  undergtes  the  vinous  change. 

It  was  according  to  the  procefs  firft  mentioned, 
{lowever,  that  all  the  koumifs  which  the  Doftor  cm- 
ployed  in  medicine  was  prepared. — It  has  been  found 
fcrvictable  in  heftics  and  in  nervous  complaints  ;  atid 
our  author  rehtes  fome  very  llriking  cafes  which  the 
ufe  of  it  had  completely  cured.  All  thofe  who  drarik 
it,  our  author  informs  us,  agreed  in  faying,  that  duiing 
its  ufe,  they  had  little  appetite  for  food  ;  that  ihcy 
drank  it  in  very  large  quantities,  not  only  without  dif- 
guft,  but  with  pleafure  ;  that  it  rendered  their  veins 
turgid,  without  producing  languor  ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  foon  acquired  from  it  an  uncommon 
degree  of  fprightlinefs  and  vivacity  ;  that  even  in  cafes 
of  fonie  excefs  It  was  not  followed  by  indigeftion,  head- 
ach,  or  any  of  the  fymptoms  which  ufually  attend  the 
abufe  of  other  fermented  liquors. 

The  utility,  however,  of  this  preparation  as  a  me- 
dicine, fuppofing  it  completely  afcertaincd,  would  a- 
mong  us,  as  our  author  obftrves,  be  greatly  clrcum- 
fcrlbed  by  the  fcarclty  of  mates  milk  in  this  country. 
"  Hence  (fays  he)  inquiries  will  naturally  be  made, 
vhether  other  fpecles  of  milk  admit  of  a  fimilar  vinous 
fermentation,  and  what  proportion  of  fpirit  they  con- 
tain. As  thefe  have  never  been  the  objeft,  however, 
of  my  attention,  I  will  here  give  the  fubftance  of  what 
I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  others  refpetting  that 
which  is  the  moft  common,  the  milk  of  cows. 

«'  JDr  Pallas,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  fays,  that 
cows  milk  is  alfo  fufceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation, 
erd  that  the  Tartars  prepare  a  wine  from  it  in  winter, 
when  mares  milk  fails  them  ;  that  the  wine  prepared 
from  cows  milk,  they  call  ri/ren  ;  but  that  they  always 
prefer  koumifs  when  it  can  be  got,  as  it  Is  more  agree- 
able, and  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  fplrit  ;  that 
koumifs  on  difllUation  yields  of  a  weak  fplrit  one  third, 
hut  that  airen  yields  only  two  ninth  parts  of  its  whole 
quantity,  which  fplrit  they  call  nriia. 

"  This  account  is  confirmed  by  Oferetfliowfty,  a 
Ruffian,  who  accompanied  Lepechln  and  other  acade- 
micians, in  their  travels  through  Siberia  and  Tartary. 
He  pi.blinied  lately  a  diflertatlon  on  the  ardent  fplrit 
to  be  obtained  from  cows  milk. 

"  From  his  experiments  it  appears,  that  cows  milk 
may  be  fermented  with,  or  even  without,  fonrlng,  pro- 
vided fufiicieut  time  and  a;ritatIon  be  employed  j  that 
no  fplrit  could  he  produced  from  any  one  of  its  conill- 
tuent  parts  taken  feparately,  nor  from  any  two  of  them, 
imlefs  inafmuch  33  they  were  mi.xed  with  fome  part  of 


the  third  ;  that  the  milk  with  all  its  parts  in  their  natu-  Krakei' 
ral  proportion  was  the  moft  produdtlve  of  it  ;  ihit  ""^V- 
the  clofcr  it  was  kept,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the 
more  difficultly  the  fixed  air  is  allowed  to  efcape  during 
the  fermentation  (care  being  taken,  however,  that  we 
do  not  endanger  the  burfting  (  f  the  vefltl),  the  more 
fplrit  is  obtained.  He  alfo  Informs  us,  tiiat  it  bad  a 
lourer  fmell  before  than  after  agitation  ;  that  the  quan- 
tity of  fpirit  was  Increafed,  by  allowing  the  fermented 
liquor  to  rcpofe  for  fome  time  before  difllllatlon  ;  that 
from  fix  pints  of  milk,  fermented  in  a  clofe  veiTel,  and 
thus  fct  to  repofe,  he  obtained  three  ounces  of  ardent 
fplrit,  of  which  one  was  confumtd  in  burning  ;  but 
that  from  the  fame  quantity  of  the  fame  milk  ferment- 
ed In  an  open  vellel,  he  could  fcarcely  obtain  an 
ounce." 

KRAKEN,  In  zoology,  a  mod  amazing  large  fca 
animal,  faid  to  be  fecnilngly  of  a  crab-like  form  ;  the 
credit  of  whole  exiftence  refti!  upon  the  evidence  pro- 
duced by  bilhop  Pontoppldan,  in  his  Matural  hiltory  of 
Norway. 

As  a  full  grown  kraken  has  never  been  feen  In  all  Its 
parts  and  dlmenfions,  an  accurate  furvey  of  which  mult 
employ  fome  time,  and  not  a  little  motion,  it  is  Im- 
poiiible  to  give  a  complete  dtfcrlption  of  one.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  we  fliall  fubmit  the  probability  of  Its  exif- 
tence on  the  belt  Irifuimatlon  our  author  could  collet^, 
which  feems  to  have  fixed  his  own  belief  of  It  ;  though 
at  the  fame  time  he  acknowledges  the  account  is  very 
defective,  and  fuppofcs  a  farther  Intormatlon  concern- 
ing the  creature  may  be  referved  for  polterlty. 

Our  filhermen,  fays  the  author,  unanimoudy  and  In- 
variably affirm,  that  when  they  are  feveral  miles  from 
the  land,  particularly  In  the  hot  fummer  days,  and  by 
their  diftance,  and  the  bearings  of  fame  points  of  land, 
expeft  from  eighty  to  a  hqndred  fathoms  depth,  and 
do  not  find  but  from  twenty  to  thirty  ;  and  more  efpe- 
clally  if  they  find  a  more  than  ufual  plenty  of  cod  and 
ling,  they  judge  that  the  kraken  is  at  the  bottom  j  but 
if  they  find  by  their  lines  that  the  water  in  the  fame 
phce  dill  Ihallowe  on  them,  they  know  he  is  riling  to 
the  furface,  and  row  off  with  the  greatelt  expedition 
till  they  come  into  the  ufual  foundings  of  the  place  ; 
when  lying  on  their  oars,  in  a  few  minutes  the  monller 
emerges,  and  (hows  himfclf  fufiiciently,  though  his 
whole  body  does  not  appear.  Its  back  or  upper  part, 
which  feems  an  lingllfli  mile  and  a  half  in  circumfe- 
rence (fome  have  affirmed  more),  looks  at  firll  like  a 
number  of  fmall  Iflands,  furrounded  with  foinethinc 
that  floats  like  lea-weeds;  at  lali  feveral  bright  points 
of  horns  appear,  which  grow  thicker  the  higher  they 
emerge,  and  fometimes  Hand  up  as  high  and  large  as 
the  malls  of  middle-fized  veffels.  In  a  fliort  time  it 
(lowly  links,  which  is  thought  as  dangerous  as  its  riling  ; 
as  it  caufes  fuch  a  fwell  and  whirlpool  as  draws  every 
thing  down  with  it,  like  that  of  Maleftrom.  The  bi- 
lhop jullly  regrets  the  omiHion  of  probably  tlie  only 
opportunity  that  evet  has  or  may  be  prclented,  of  fur- 
veying  It  ahve,  or  feeing  it  entire  when  dead.  This, 
he  informs  us,  once  did  occur,  on  the  credit  of  the  re- 
verend Mr  Frlls,  miniller  at  Nordland,  and  vicar  of  the 
college  for  promoting  Chrllllan  knowledge  ;  who  in- 
formed him  that  in  1680,  a  kraken  (peihaps  a  young 
and  carclefs  one,  as  they  generally  keep  feveral  leagues 
from  land)  came  into  the  waters  that  run  between  the 
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en.  rocks  and  cliffs  near  Alflahoug  ;  where,  in  turning 
— ^  about,  fome  of  Its  long  horns  caught  hold  of  fome  ad- 
joining trees,  which  it  might  eafily  have  torn  up,  but 
that  it  was  alfo  entangled  in  fome  clifts  of  the  rocks, 
whence  it  could  not  extricate  itfelf,  but  putrefied  on 
the  fpot.  Our  author  has  heard  of  no  perfon  deftroy- 
td  by  this  monfter,  but  relates  a  report  of  the  danger 
of  two  fifliermen  who  canoe  upon  a  part  of  the  water 
full  of  the  creature's  tbi*;!?:  flimy  excrements  (which  he 
voids  for  fome  months,  as  he  feeds  far  fome  other)  ; 
they  immediately  drove  to  row  off,  but  were  not  quick 
enough  in  turning  to  fave  the  boat  from  one  of  the 
kraken's  horns,  which  fo  crufhed  the  head  of  it  that 
it  was  with  dilBculty  they  faved  their  lives  on  the  wreck, 
tJiough  the  weather  was  perfeflly  calm  ;  the  monfler 
never  appearing  at  other  t lines.  His  excrement  is  faid 
to  be  attraftive  of  other  fifti  on  which  he  feeds  ;  which 
expedient  was  probably  neccfPary,  on  account  of  his 
flow  un»  ieldy  motion  to  his  fubfiflence  ;  as  this  flow 
motion  again  may  be  neccfTary  to  the  fecurity  of  fliips 
cf  the  greatell  force  and  burden,  which  mufl  be  over- 
x\'helmed  on  encountering  fuch  an  immenfe  animal,  if-" 
his  velocity  was  equal  to  his  weight  ;  the  Norwegians 
fuppofuig,  that  if  his  arms,  on  which  he  moves,  and  with 
which  he  takes  his  food,  ■.»  ere  to  lay  hold  of  the  largell 
man  cf  war,  they  would  pull  it  down  to  the  bottom. 

In  confirmation   of  the   reality   of  this  animal,  our 
learned  author  cites  Dcbes's  defcrlption  of  Faroe,   for 
the  exiftence  of  certain  iflands  which  fuddenly  appear 
and  as   fuddenly  vanifli.     Many    feafaring  people,   he 
adds,  give  accounts  of  fuch,   particularly  in  the  north 
fea  ;  which  their  fuperftition  has  either  attributed  to 
ihe  dclufion  of  the  devil,  or  confidcred  as  inhabited  by 
evil  fpirits.      But  our  honeft  hiflorian,  who  is  not   for 
wronging   the   devil  hlmftlf,   fuppofes    fuch  miftaken 
iflands  to  be   nothing  but  the  kraken,  called  by  fome 
the  Joe  trvldeti,   cr  fea  mifchief ;   in  which  opinion  he 
was  greatly  confirmed  by  the   following   quotation   of 
Dr  Hierne,  a   learned   Swede,   from   baron    Grippen- 
hielm  ;  and  which  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  paf- 
fage,  viz.   "  Among  the  rocks  about  Stockholm,  there 
IS  fomeiimes  fecn  a  tratl  of  land,  which  at  other  times 
difappears,  and  is  ften  again  in  another  place.   Buraus 
has   placed   it   as   an  ifiand  in  his  map.      The  pea 
fants,  who  call  it  gumnuirs  ore,  fay,  that  it  is  not  always 
leen,  and  that  it  lies  out  in  the  open  fea,  but  I  could 
never  find  it.      One  Sunday,  when  I  was  out  amongll 
the  rocks  founding  the  coall,  it  happened,  that  in  one 
flace  1  faw  fomethiiig  like  three  points  of  land  in  the 
fea,  which   fuiprifed  me  a  little,  and  I  thought  I  had 
inadvertently   padcd   them  over   before.     Upon  this  1 
called  to  a  peafant,  to  enquire  for  gummars  ore  ;  but 
when  he  came,  we  could  fee  nothing  of  it  :  upon  which 
the  peafant  faid  all  was  well,  and  that  this    prognofti- 
cated  a  ftorm  or  a  great  quantity  of  fi(h."     To  which 
our   author  fubjoins,  "  who   cannot  diCcover  that  this 
gummars  ore,  with   its  points  and  prognollications  of 
iifh,  was  the  kiaken,  millaken  by  Bura:us  for  an  illand, 
who   may    keep    himfclf   abour   that    fpot    where   he 
Tifes  ?"     He  takes  th=  kraken,  doubtlefs,  from  his  nu- 
merous tentaciili,  which  l-irve  him  as  feet,  to  be  of  the  po- 
lype kind  ;  and  the  contemplation  of  its  enormous  bulk 
led  him  to  adapt  a  pall'Hge  fiom  Ecclcfiallicus,  xliii.  31, 
32.  to  it.     Whether  by  it  may  beintended  the  dragon 
that  is  in  the  fea,  mentioned  Ifaiah  xxvii.  I.  we  refer 
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to  the  conjtdliire  of  the  reader.  After  paying  but  a  Kr^V-fli, 
jud  refpcft  to  the  moral  charafter,  the  reverend  func-  ^^^antzim. 
tion,  and  diligent  inveftigations  of  our  author,  we  mull  ' 
admit  the  pofiibility  of  its  cxiftence,  as  it  implies  no 
contradiftion  ;  though  it  fuems  to  encounter  a  general 
prepofTtfrion  of  the  whale's  being  the  largcft  animal 
on  or  in  our  globe  ;  and  the  eradication  of  any  long 
prepofreffion  fs  attended  with  fomethlflg  irkfome  to 
us.  But  were  we  to  fuppofe  a  f.ilmon  or  a  fturgeon 
thelargtft  fidi  any  number  of  perfons  had  feen  or  heard 
of,  and  the  whale  had  difcovered  hlmftlf  as  fcldom, 
and  but  in  part,  as  the  kraken,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive 
that  the  exitlence  of  the  whulf  had  been  as  indigedible 
to  fuch  perfons  then  as  that  of  the  kraken  may  be  to 
others  now.  Some  may  incline  to  think  fuch  an  ex- 
tenfive  monfter  would  encroach  on  the  fymmetry  of 
nature,  and  be  over  proportionate  to  the  fize  of  the 
globe  itfelf;  as  a  little  rctrofpeftion  will  inform  u$, 
that  the  bieadth  of  what  is  feen  of  him,  fuppofing  him 
nearly  round,  mud  be  full  2600  feet  (if  more  oval,  or 
crab-like,  full  2000),  and  his  thicknefs,  which  may 
•rather  be  called  ahhud;  at  lead  three  hundred  ;  our 
author  declaring  he  has  chnfen  the  lead  circumference 
mentioned  of  this  animal  for  the  greater  certainty. 
Thefe  immenfe  dimenfions,  neverthelefs,  we  apprehend 
will  not  argue  conclufively  againd  the  exidence  of  the 
animal,  though  confidtrably  againd  a  numerous  in- 
creafe  or  propagation  of  it.  In  fad,  the  great  fcarci- 
ty  of  the  kraken,  his  confinement  to  the  north -fea, 
and  perhaps  to  equal  latitudes  in  the  fouth  ;  the  fmall 
number  propagated  by  the  whale,  who  is  viviparous; 
and  by  the  larged  land  animals,  of  whom  the  elephant 
is  faid  to  go  near  two  years  with  young  ;  all  induce 
us  to  conclude  from  analogy,  that  this  creature  is  not 
numerous ;  which  coincides  with  a  pafFage  in  a  manu- 
fcript  afcribed  to  Svere  king  of  Norway,  as  it  is  cited 
i5y  01.  Wormius,  in  his  Mufeum,  p.  280,  in  Latin, 
which  we  diall  exactly  tranllate.  "  There  remains  one 
kind,  which  they  call  hafgufe,  whofe  magnitude  is  un- 
known,  as  it  is  fcldom  feen.  Thofe  who  affirm  they  have 
feen  its  body,  declare,  it  is  more  like  an  idand  than  a 
head,  and  that  its  careafe  was  never  found  ;  whence 
fome  imagine  there  are  but  two  of  the  kind  in  na- 
ture." Whether  the  vanidiing  ifland  Lemair,  of  which 
Captain  Rodney  went  in  fearch,  was  a  kraken,  we  fub- 
mit  to  the  fancy  of  our  readers.  In  line,  if  the  ex- 
idence of  the  creature  is  admitted,  it  will  feem  a  fair 
inference,  that  he  Is  the  fcarced  as  well  as  largtd  in 
our  world  ;  and  that  if  there  are  larger  in  the  univcrfe, 
they  probably  inhabit  fome  fpheve  or  planet  mote  ex- 
tended than  our  own.  Such  we  have  no  pretence  to 
limit ;  and  that  fidion  can  devife  a  much  greater  than 
this  is  evident,  from  the  cock  of  Mahomet,  and  thg 
whale  in  the  Bava  Bathra  of  the  Talmud,  which  were 
intended  to  be  credited  ;  and  to  cither  of  which  our 
kraken  is  a  very  dirlmp  in  dimenfions. 

KRANTZIUS  (Albertus),  a  native  of  Hamburgh, 
and  a  famous  hidorian,  who  travelled  over  feveral  parts 
of  Europe,  and  was  made  rsftor  of  the  univerfity  of 
Rodoch  in  1482.  He  went  from  thence  to  Ham- 
burgh  In  1508,  where  he  was  ek-aed  dean  of  the  chap- 
ter in  the  cathedral.  He  did  many  good  fer vices  to 
that  church  and  city  ;  and  was  fo  famed  for  his  abili- 
ties and  prudence,  that  John  king  of  Denmark  and 
Frederic  duke  of  Holftein  did  not  fcruple  to  make  hira 
3  ^  umpire 
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umpire  in  a  difpute  they  had  with  the  Dltmarfi.  He 
wrote  feveral  good  hlftorical  works ;  the  moft  con- 
/  fiderable  of  which  is  an  Ecclefiaftical  Hiilory  of  Saxo- 
ny, intltled  Melropous,  in  foh'o  ;  the  bed  edition  is  that 
of  Francfort.     He  died  in  151 7. 

KRAUT,  cr  Crout.     See  Crout. 

KUBESHA.     SccLesguis. 

KUHNIUS  (Joachim),  a  learned  German  critic, 
was  born  at  Gripfwalde  in  Pomerania,  in  1647.  He 
was  in  1669  made  principal  of  the  college  at  Oetin- 
gen  in  Snabia  :  in  1676,  he  was  elefted  Greek  pro- 
fefibr  in  the  principal  college  at  Strafburg  ;  and  after 
acquitu'ng  himfclf  with  honour  for  ten  years  in  this 
capacity,  was  made  Greek  and  Hebrew  proftflur  in 
the  fame  univerfity.  His  uncommon  flciil  in  the  Greek 
language  drew  a  great  number  of  icholais  about  him 
from  very  diilant  places  ;  and  he  publifhed  fome  claffic 
authors  with  vcty  learned  notes  both  explanatory  and 
critical       He  died  in  1 697. 

KUNCKEL  (John),  a  celebrated  Saxon  chemift, 
born  in  the  duchy  of  Sltfwick,  in  1630.  He  became 
chemill  to  the  eleftor  of  Saxony,  the  eleftor  of  Bran- 
denburg!), and  Charles  H.  king  of  Sweden,  who  gave 
him  the  title  of  counfellor  in  metals,  and  letters  of  no- 
bility, with  the  furname  of  LoiiivenJIe'ing.  He  em- 
ployed 50  years  in  chemillry  ;  in  which,  by  the  help 
of  the  furnace  of  a  glafs-houfe  which  he  had  under 
liis  care,  he  made  feveral  excellent  difcoveries,  parti- 
cularly of  the  phcfphorus  of  urine.  He  died  in  Swe- 
den in  1702  ;  and  left  feveral  works,  fome  in  Ger- 
man, and  others  in  Latin :  among  which,  that  in- 
titled  Olfervationes  Chtmicie,  and  the  "  Art  of  making 
Glafs,"  printed  at  Paiis  in  1752,  are  the  moil 
elleemcd. 

KURIL  or  KuRiLSKi  Isles,  extending  from  N. 
Lat.51.  to  45.  which  probebly  once  lengthened  the  pe- 
niiifula  of  Kamtchatka  before  they  were  covulfcd  from 
It,  are  a  feries  of  idands  running  fmith  from  the  low 
promontory  Lopatka,  between  which  and  Shooniflta  the 
mod  northerly  is  only  the  dillance  of  one  league.  On 
the  lofty  Pa:ramoufcr,  the  fcccnd  in  the  chain,  is  a  high- 
peaked  mountain  probably  volcanic;  and  on  the  fourth, 
called  Araumakutau,  Is  another  volcano.  On  Urufs  there 
is  another ;  on  Storgu  there  are  two;  and  on  Kunatir, 
or  Kaunachir,  there  is  one.  Thefe  three  make  part  of 
the  group  which  pais  under  the  name  of  the  land  of  J efo. 
Japan  abounds  wltli  volcanoes  ;  fo  that  there  is  a  feries 
of  fpiracles  from  Kamtchatka  to  Japan,  the  Ia(t  great 
Lnk  of  this  extcnfivc  chain. — The  Ruffians  foon  an- 
nexed thefe  iflands  to  their  conquefts.  The  fta  a- 
bounded  with  oiter;.,  and  the  land  with  bears  and 
foxes;  and  fome  of  the  illes  iheltered  the  fable  :  temp- 
tations'fuffiL-ient  for  th^  Ruffians  to  invade  thefe  in.inds; 
but  the  rage  after  the  furs  of  the  fea  otters  has  bitn  fo 
great,  that  they  are  become  extremely  fcaice  both  here 
and  in  Kamtchatka. 

KUS  I't-R  (Ludolf),  a  very  learned  writer  in  the 
l8lh  century,  was  born  at  Biomberg  in  Weftphalia. 
"When  very  young,  he  was  upon  the  recommendation 
*f  baton  Spauheim  appointed  tutor  to  the  two  fons 


of  the  count  de  Schweiin,  prime  miniller  of  the  king 
of  Pruflia,  who,  upon  our  author's  quitting  that  fta- 
tion,  procured  him  a  penfion  of  400  livres.  He  was 
promifed  a  profefTorfhip  in  the  univerfity  of  Joachim  ; 
and  till  this  Hiould  be  vacant,  being  then  but  25,  he 
refolved  to  travel.  He  read  leftures  at  Utrecht  ;  went 
to  England  ;  and  from  thence  to  France,  where  he 
collated  Suidas  with  three  MSS.  in  the  king's  library, 
which  furnidied  him  witii  a  great  many  fragments 
that  had  never  been  publidied.  He  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  doftor  by  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  made  him  feveral  advantageous  offers 
to  continue  there:  liut  he  was  oalled  to  Berlin,  where 
he  was  inftallcd  in  the  profeflorlhip  prorr.ifed  him. 
Afterward  he  went  to  Antwerp  ;  and  being  brought 
over  to  the  Catholic  religion,  he  abjuied  tliat  of  the 
Protcftants.  The  king  of  France  rewarded  him  with 
a  penfion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  admitted  fupernu- 
merary  aiTociate  of  the  academy  of  infcriptions.  But 
he  did  not  enjoy  this  new  fettleraent  long  ;  for  he 
died  in  1716,  aged  46.  He  was  a  gteat  mafter  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  wrote  well  in  it ;  but  his  chief 
excellence  was  his  (kill  in  the  Greek  language,  to 
which  he  almoft  entirely  devoted  himfclf.  He  wrote 
many  works;  the  principal  of  which  are,  i.  Hlflor'ia 
cr'it'ica  Homer'i.  1.  yamlltcus  de  v'lta  Pythagoric.  3.  An 
excellent  edition  of  Suidas,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  three 
volumes,  folio.  4.  An  edition  of  Ariftophanes,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  folio,  f .  A  new  Greek  edition 
of  the  New  Teftament,  with  Dr  Mills's  Variations, 
in  folio. 

KYPHONTSM,  Kyphonismus,  or  Cyphonijmui, 
an  ancient  puniihment  which  was  frequently  undergone 
by  the  martyis  in  the  primitive  times ;  wherein  the 
body  of  the  petfon  to  fuffer  was  anointed  with  honey, 
and  fo  expofed  to  the  fun,  that  the  flies  and  wafps 
might  be  tempted  to  torment  him.  This  was  per- 
formed in  three  manners  :  fometiraes  they  only  tied 
the  patient  to  a  ilake  ;  fometimes  they  hoifted  him 
up  into  the  air,  and  fufpended  him  in  a  baflcet  ;  and 
fom.etimes  they  ftretched  him  out  on  the  ground  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  him.  The  word  is  originally  Greek, 
and  comes  from  "fj-'v,  which  fignifies  either  ihejlah 
to  which  the  patient  was  tied,  the  col/ar  fitted  to  hi* 
neck,  or  an  infirument  wherewith  they  tormented  him : 
the  fcholiall  on  Ariftophanes  fays,  it  was  a  wooden 
lock  or  cage  ;  and  that  it  was  called  fo  from  xkt'hv, 
"  to  crook  or  bend,"  becaufe  it  kept  the  tortured  in 
a  crooked,  bowing  pofture  ;  others  take  the  »u?kv  for 
a  log  of  wood  laid  over  tlie  criminal's  head,  to  prevent 
his  llanding  upright  :  Hefyehius  defcribes  the  ><vfa» 
as  a  piece  of  wood  whereon  criminals  were  ftretched 
and  tormented.  In  effeci,  it  is  probable  the  word 
might  (ignify  all  thefe  feveral  things.  It  was  a  gencri- 
cal  name,  whereof  thefe  were  the  fpecies. 

Suidas  gives  us  the  fragment  of  an  old  law,  which 
punifhed  thofe  who  treated  the  laws  with  contempt 
with  kyphonifm  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  days;  after 
which  they  were  to  be  precipitated  from  a  rccl^^dtelTed 
in  womens  habit. 
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LA  femi-vowtl,  or  liquid,   making  the  eleventh    ntceiTary  attention  upon  th:fe  things,  you  1 
'  Itttsr  of  the  alphabet.  have  betn  fei)fible  of  what  was  doing  about  y 


It  was  derived  from  the  old  Hebrew  Lamed,  or  Greek 
Lambda  '■•  It  is  founded  by  intercepting  the  breath 
between  the  top  of  the  tongue  and  forepart  of  the  pa- 
late, with  the  mouth  open  ;  and  makes  a  fweet  found, 
.with  fomcthing  of  an  afpiratioi  ;  and  therefore  the 
Britons  ard  Spaniards  ufually  doubled  it,  or  added  an 
i>  to  it,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  as  in  !i'/7n,  or  l/.>ijn, 
*'a  temple, "founding  nearly  like_/?,&c.  In  Englifli  words 
of  one  fyllable  it  is  doubled  at  the  end,  as  le//,  ieH,  ineJ/, 
&c.  but  in  words  of  more  fyliables  than  one  it  is  Tingle 
at  the  end,  as  evil,  genera/,  conjlitu'ional,  &c.  It  is 
placed  after  moil  of  the  confonants  in  tlie  beginning  of 
words  and  fyllables,  as  llach,  glare,  ad-le,  ea-gk,  &c. 
but  before  none.  Its  found-  is  clear  in  /llel,  but  ob- 
fcure  in  alle,  &c. 

As  a  numeral  letter,  L  denotes  50  ;  and  with  a 
da(h  over  it,  thus,  E,  50C0.  Ufed  as  an  abbrevia- 
ture, L  ftands  for  Lucius  ;  and  L.  L.  S.  for  a  fefterce. 
See  Sesterce. 

LA,  the  fyllable  by  w^liich  Guido  denotes  the  laft 
found  of  each  hcxachord  ;  if  it  begins  in  C,  it  anfwers 
to  our  A  ;   if  in  G,  to  E  ;  and  if  in  F,  to  D. 

LABADIE  ( John),  a  famous  French  enthufiaft, 
ion  of  John  Charles  Labadie,  governor  of  Bourgts 
and  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
French  king,  was  born  in  1610.  He  entered  young 
into  the  Jefuits  college  at  Bourdeaux  ;  which,  by  his 
own  account,  he  afterwards  quitted,  but  by  other  ac- 
counts v/as  expelled  for  his  peculiar  notions,  and  for 
hypocrify.  He  became  a  popular  preacher  ;  but  being 
repeatedly  detected  in  working  upon  female  devotees 
with  lpiritu;il  inflruftions  for  carnal  purpofes,  his  lofs 
of  charaCler  among  the  Catholics  drove  him  among 
the  Pioteltants.  A  reformed  jefuit  being  thought  a 
great  acquifition,  he  was  precipitately  accepted  as  a 
paftor  at  Montauban,  where  he  officiated  for  eight 
years;  but,  attempting  the  chaftity  of  a  young  lady 
whom  he  could  not  convert  to  his  purpofe,  and  quar- 
relling with  the  Catholic  prieft  about  the  right  of  in- 
terring a  dead  body,  he  was  at  length  banilhed  that 
place.  The  ftory  of  his  affair  with  the  lady,  as  re- 
lated by  Mr  Balye,  may  here  be  given  as  a  fpccimen 
of  his  miniftry.  Having  direfted  tliis  damftl  to  ihe 
fpiritual  life,  which  he  made  to  confill  in  internal 
recollection  and  mental  prayer,  he  gave  her  out  a  cer- 
tain point  of  meditation  ;  and  having  ftrongly  recom- 
mended it  to  her  to  apply  herfelf  entirely  for  fome 
hours  to  fuch  an  important  objeft,  be  went  up  to  her 
when  he  believed  her  to  be  at  the  height  of  her  recol- 
leftion,  and  put  his  hand  into  her  breaft.  She  gave 
him  a  hafty  repulfe,  exprefftd  a  great  deal  of  furprife 
at  the  proceeding,  and  was  even  preparing  to  rebuke 
him,  when  he,  without  being  in  the  lead  dlfconcertcd, 
and  with  a  devout  air,  prevented  her  thus  :  "  I  fee 
plainly,  my  child,  that  you  are  at  a  great  diftance 
from  perfeftion  ;  acknowledge  your  weaknefs  with  an 
humble  fpirit  ;  all<  forgivenefs  of  God  for  your  having 
given  fo  little  attention  to  the  mylleries  upon  which 
you  ought  to  have  meditated.     Had  you  bellowed  all 


would  rot 
ourbrealt. 
But  you  are  fo  much  attached  to  fenfe,  fo  little  con- 
centered with  the  Godhead,  that  you  were  not  a  mo- 
ment in  difcoveting  that  I  had  touched  you.  I  wanted 
to  try  whether  your  fervency  in  prayer  had  raifed  you 
above  the  material  world,  and  united  you  with  the 
Sovereign  Being,  the  living  fuurce  of  immortality  and 
of  a  fpiritual  (late ;  and  I  fee,  to  my  great  grief,  that 
yen  have  made  very  fmall  progrefs,  and  that  you  only 
creep  on  the  ground.  May  this,  my  child,  make  you 
alhamed,  and  for  the  future  move  you  to  perform  the 
duties  of  mental  prayer  better  than  you  have  hitherto 
done."  The  young  lady,  who  had  as  much  good 
fenfe  as  virtue,  was  no  lefs  provoked  at  thefe  worda 
than  at  the  bold  aiStions  of  her  ghoftly  inftruftor  ;  and 
could  never  afterwards  bear  the  name  of  fuch  an  holy 
father.  Labadie  being  driven  otit  of  Montauban,  went 
to  fcek  an  afylum  at  Orange:  but  not  finding  himfclf  fo 
fafe  there  as  he  imagined,  he  withdrew  privately  to 
Geneva,  where  he  impoftd  on  the  people  by  his  de- 
vout preaching  and  carriage  ;  and  from  thence  was 
invited  to  Middleburg,  where  his  fpiiituality  made 
him  and  his  followers  confidered  as  fo  many  faints, 
diftinguiftfd  by  the  name' of  Lalad'tjh.  They  i;i- 
creafed  fo  much,  that  he  excited  the  attention  of  the 
other  churches,  whofe  authority  he  difputed,  till  he 
was  formally  depofed  by  the  fynod  of  Dort.  Inftead 
of  obeying,  he  piocured  a  tumultuous  fupport  from  a 
crowd  of  his  devotees ;  and  at  length  formed  a  little 
fettlement  between  Utrecht  and  Amlterdam,  where 
he  cretled  a  printing-prefs,  which  fent  forth  many  of 
his  works.  Here  he  was  betrayed  by  fome  deferterr, 
who  expofed  his  private  life,  and  informed  the  public 
of  his  familiarities  with  his  female  difciples,  under  pre- 
tence of  uniting  them  more  particularly  to  God  ;  and 
was  finally  obliged  to  retire  to  Altena  in  Holllein> 
where  he  died  in  1674. 

LABADISTS,  a  fed  of  religionifts  in  the  17th 
century,  followers  of  the  opinions  of  John  Labadie,  of 
whom  an  account  is  given  in  the  pieceding  article. 
Some  of  their  opinions  were,  i.That  God  could,  and 
did  deceive  men.  2.  That,  in  reading  the  Scriptures, 
greater  attention  (hould  be  paid  to  the  internal  infpi- 
ration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  to  the  words  of  the 
teit.  3.  That  baptiim  ought  to  be  deferred  till  ma- 
ture age.  4.  That  tlie  good  and  the  wicked  entered 
equally  into  the  old  alliance,  provided  they  defcended 
from  Abraham  ;  but  that  the  new  admitted  only  fpi- 
ritual men.  5.  That  the  obfcrvation  of  Sunday  was 
a  matter  of  indifference.  6.  That  Chrill  would  come 
and  reign  looo  years  on  earth.  7.  That  the  euchariil 
was  only  a  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Chrift  ;  and 
that,  though  the  fymbols  were  nothing  in  themfelves, 
yet  that  Chrill  was  fpiritually  received  by  thofe  who 
partook  of  them  in  a  due  manner.  8.  That  a  contem- 
plative life  was  a  (late  of  grace,  and  of  divine  union  du- 
ring this  life,  the  fummit  of  perfection,  Sec.  9.  That 
the  man  whofe  heart  was  perfeftly  content  and  calm, 
half  enjoys  God,  has  familiar  entertainments  with  him, 
and  fees  all  things  in  him.  10.  That  this  date  was  to  be 
3Q^i  come 
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Labarum  come  at  by  nn  entire  ftif  ahnegatlon,  by  the  mortifira- 
,  ,W  tion  of  the  fcnfes  and  their  objetls,  and  by  the  exercife 
■  or  meiitil  prayer. 

I^ABARUM,  the  banner  or  flandard  borne  before 
the  Roman  emperors  in  the  wars.  The  laharum  con- 
fi'kd  of  a  long  lance,  wl;h  a  llaffa-top  ;  crofliiig  it  at 
right  angles;  from  which  hung  a  rich  Itreamer,  of  a 
purpk  colour,  adorned  with  precious  ftones.  Till  the 
time  of  Conftantine  it  had  an  eagle  painted  on  it  ;  but 
that  emperor,  in  lieu  thereof,  added  a  crofs  with  a  ci- 
pher expreffing  the  name  oi  'Jefiis. 

This  llandard  the  Romans  took  fiom  the  Germans, 
Dacre,  Sarmatx,  Pannonians,  &c.  whom  they  had 
overcome.  The  name  laharum  was  not  known  before 
the  time  of  Conftantine  ;  but  the  ftandard  ilfelf,  in  the 
form  we  have  defcribed  it,  abating  the  fymbols  of 
Chrillianity,  was  ufed  by  all  the  preceding  emperors. 
Some  derive  the  word  from  labor,  as  if  this  fini(hed 
their  labours  ;  forae  from  tuAaeua,  <<  reverence,  piety  ;" 
others  fiom  ^^,"?a'"»,  «'  to  take  ;"  and  others  from 
Kt(fMf3^    •<  fpoils." 

LABAT  (John  Baptid),  a  celebrated  traveller,  of 
the  order  of  St  Dominic,  was  born  at  Paris,  taught 
philofophy  at  Nancy,  and  in  1693  went  to  America 
in  quality  of  a  mifiionaiy.  At  his  return  to  France 
in  1705,  he  was  fent  to  the  chapter  of  his  order  at 
Bologna  to  give  an  account  of  his  mifiijn,  and  rtaid 
fcveral  years  in  Italy.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1738. 
His  principal  works  are,  I.  A  new  voyage  to  the 
American  iflands,  6  vols  l2rao.  2.  Travels  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  8  vols  izmo.  3.  A  new  account  of  the 
•weftern  parts  of  Africa,  5  vols  i2mo.  :  Father  Labat 
was  not  in  Africa,  and  therefore  was  not  a  witnefs  of 
what  he  relates  in  that  work.  He  alfo  publilhed  the 
Che-valter  des  Marchais'i  voyage  to  Guinea,  in  4  vols 
I2mo.  ;  and  An  hytorlcal  account  of  the  ivejleni  parts  of 
JEthwp'ia,  tranflated  from  the  Italian  of  Father  Cavaz- 
zi,  5  vols  i2mo. 

LABBE  (Philip),  born  at  Bourges  in  France,  in 
1607  ;  profefFed  philofophy,  divinity,  and  the  lan- 
guages, with  great  applaufe  ;  and  died  in  1667,  aged 
70.  He  was  a  laborious  writer,  and  a  good  critic  ; 
and  wrote,  1.  Nova  Blbliotheca  MS.  I'llrorum,  in  two 
volumes  folio.  2,  Ds  Byzanthiee  htfloniz  Scr'iptortbus. 
3.  Galeni  vita.  4.  Bibliotbeca  bibHolhaarum.  5.  Con- 
cordanlia  chronologlca,  &c.  He  began  the  laft  edition 
of  "  The  councils,"  and  died  while  the  9th  volume 
was  printing;  they  were  finilhed  in  17  volumes  by 
father  CofTart. 

LABDANUM,  or  Ladanum,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  a  refinous  juice,  which  exfudes  from  a  tree  of 
the  ciftus  kind.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  col- 
lefted  from  the  beards  of  goats  who  broufed  the  leaves 
of  the  ciftus :  at  prefent,  a  kind  of  rake,  with  feveral 
ftraps  or  thongs  of  (Ions  fixed  to  it,  is  drawn  lightly 
over  the  flirub,  fo  as  to  take  up  the  unftuous  juice, 
which  is  afterwards  fcraped  off  with  knives.  It  is 
rarely  met  with  pure,  even  in  the  places  which  pro- 
duce it  ;  the  duft,  blown  upon  the  plant  by  the  wind, 
mingling  with  the  tenaceous  juice  :  the  inhabitants  are 
alfo  faid  to  mix  with  it  a  certain  black  fand.  In  the 
ftiops  two  forts  are  met  with.  The  bed  (which  is  ve- 
ry rate)  is  in  dark-coloured  almoll  black  malTes,  of 
the  conliftence  of  a  foft  plailer,  which  grows  ftill  foft- 
tr  upon  being  handled  j  of  a  very  agreeable  fmell,  and 


of  a  light  pungent  bitterifh  tafte.     The  other  fort   19  Labdsni 
harder,,  not  f)  dark  coloured,  in  long  rolls  coiled  up  :  II 

this  is  of  a  much  weaker  fmell  than  the  firft,  and  has      ^^°""' 
a  large   admixiura  of  a  tine- fand,  which- in  the  lada-        __ 
num,    examined  by  the   French  academy,    made  up 
three  fourths  of  the  mafs. 

In  medicine  it  is  ufcd  extern  I'.ly,  to.  attenuate  and 
difcufs  tumors  ;  internally,  it  is  more  rarely  ufcd,  but 
is  greatly  extolled  by  fomc  againft  catarrhs  and  in 
dyfenteries.  Reftified  fpirit  of  wine  alnoll  entirely 
dilfolves  pure  ladanum,  leaving  only  a  f.n.ill  portion  of 
gummy  matter  which  has  no  talle  or  fmell  :  and  hence 
this  refin  may  be  thus  excellently  puiihed  fm-  internal 
purpofes.  It  is  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  (he  llomiohic 
plalter,  which  is  n  jw  indeed  ftyled  the  empLif/rum  ladanL 

LABEL,    a  long,    thin,   brafs  rule, 'witii   a  fmaH' 
fight  at  one  end,  and  a  ceiitre-hule  at  the  other  ;  com? 
mcyily   ufed  with   a  tangent  line  on  the  edge  of  a  cirr 
cumferentor,  to  take  altitudes,   &c. 

Label,  in  laiv,  is  a  narrow  flip  of  paper,  oi^parch- 
ment,  affixed  to  a  deed  or  writing,  In  order  to  hold 
the  appending  feal.  — Any  paper  annexed  by  way  of 
addition  or  explication,  to  any  will  or  teftament,  i» 
alfo  called  a  label  or  codicil. 

Lae'jL,  in    heraldry,  a  fillet   ufually   placed    in  the. 
middle  along  the  chief  of  the  coat,   without  touching- 
its  extremities.      Its  breadth  ought  to  be.  a  ninth  part 
of  the  chief.      It  is  adorned  witli  pendants  ;  and  when 
there  are  above   three  of  thefe,  the  number  muli  b€ 
fpecified  in  blazoning. 

It  is  ufed   on   the  arms  of  eldeft  fons  while  the  fa- 
ther is  alive,  to   diftinguifh  them  from  the  younger  ;  . 
and  is  cfttemed  the  moll  honourable  of  all  differences.- 
See  HEiiALDRY,  p.  445.  col.  I. 

LABIAL  LETTERS,  thofe  pronounced  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  lips, 

LABIATED  flowers,  monopetalous  fljwers, . 
confifting  of  a  narrow  tube  with  a  wide  mouth,  dj-  - 
vided  into  two  or  nioie  fegments. 

LABIAU,  a  fmall  town  of  Ducal  Pruflia,  in  a  • 
circle  of  the  fame  name,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Delme,  with  a  ftrong  callle,  "two  fides  of  whicfi  , 
are  furrounded  with  water,  and  the  other  defended  by 
a  wall  and  ditch.     E.  Long.  19.  56.     N.  Lat.  55.  17,  . 

LABORATORY,  or  Elaboratory,  the  chemilU 
work-houfe,  or  the  place  where  they  perform  their  o- 
perations,  where   the   furnaces  are  built,   their  velfels 
kept,   &c.  and  in  general  the  term  laboratory  is  applied  . 
to  any  place  where  phyfical  experiments  in  pharmacy,  . 
chemiftry,  pyrotechny,   &c.  are  performed. 

As  laboratories  muft  be  of  very  different  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  operations  to  be  perform,- 
ed  in  them,  it  is  impoffible  that  any  diiedions  can  he 
given  which  will  anfwer  for  every  one.  Where  the 
purpofes  are  merely  experimental,  a  fingle  furnace  or 
two  of  the  portable  kind  will  be  fufficient.  It  is  fcarcc 
needful  to  add,  that  fhclves  are  neceflary  for  holding 
veffels  with  the  produfts  of  the  different  operations  : 
and  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceifary  to  avoid  confufion 
and  diforder,  as  by  thefe  means  the  produfts  of  the 
operations  might  be  loll  or  miftaken  for  one  another. 
Mortars,  filters,  levigating  flones,  &c.  muft  .alfo  be 
procured  :  but  from  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of 
performing  the  different  chemical  operations  will  eafily' 
be  derjved  the  knowledge  of  a  proper  place  to  perform 

theaa 
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n-    them  in  ;  for  which  fee  the  articles  Chemistry,  Me- 

'      TALLURGY,  and  Furnace. 

Laboratory,  in  military  affairs,  figiiifies  that  plice 

[_rf  where  all  forts  of  fire-v/Drks  are  prepared,  both  for  ac- 
tual ftrvice  and  for  pltafure,  viz.  quicic  matches,  fu- 
zes, port-lircs,  grape-fliot,  cafe-Hiot,  carcaffcs,  hand- 
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LABYRINTH,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  large  I-abyrinti/ 
intiicate  edifice  cut  out  into  various  aides  and  meanders '~"V—^ 
running  into  each  other,   fo  as  to  render  it  diiEcult  to 
get  out  of  it. 

There  is  mention  made  of  fcvcral  of  thofe  edificea 
among  the  ancients  ;  but   the  moll   celebrated  are  the 


prcnaclcs,  cartridges,  Ihells  tilled,  and  fu^es  fixed,  wads,  Egyptian  and  the  Cretan  labyrinths. 

&c.  &c.  That  if  Egypt,   accoi-ding  to  Pliny,  was  the  olded 

LABOUR,  in  gtnera],  denotes  a  clofe  application  of  all  the  known  labyrinths,   and  was  fublilting   in  his 

to  work  or  bulinefs. — Among  feamen  a  (hip  is  faid  to  time  after   having   Itood   3600  years.      He  fays  it  was 

be  in  labour  when   ihe  rolls  and  tumbles  very  much,  built  by  king  Petefucus,  or  Tithoes ;  but  Herodotus 

either  ahull,  under  fad,  or  at  anchor. — It  is  alfo  fpoken  makes  it  the   work   of  fevcral  kings  :   it  flood  on  the 

«f  a  woman  in  travail  or  chdd  birth  ;  fee  MrowrrEKY.  banks  of  the  lake   Mosrls,  and   conliftcd  of  12    large 

LABOURER,  generally  fignifies  one  that  does  the  conciguous  palaces,  containing   30  o  chambers,    1500 

molt  (laviih  and  lefs  artful  part  ot  a  laborious  work,   as  of  which  were  under  ground.  —  St>abo,   Dlodorus  Si- 

that  of  liufbandiy,   mafonry,   &c.  cuius,  Pliny,  and  Mela,  fpeak  of  this  monument  with 

LABOUREITR  (J  jhu  le),  almoner  to  the  king  of  the    fame  admiration   as   Herodotus:   but  not    one  of 

France,   and  prior  of  Juvigne,  was  born  at  Montmo-  them  tells  ui  that  it  was  coullrutled  to  bewilder  thofe 

rency   near  Paris  in  16:3.      At  the  age  of  18,  he  di-  who  attempted  to   go  over   it;   though   it  is   manifell 

iliugulflicd  himfelf  by  publilhing  "  A  colleAion  of  the  that,   without  a  guide,   thty  would  be  in  danger  of  lo- 

monuments  of  illultrioiis  perlons  buried  in  the  church  fing  their  way. 

of  the  Celcftines  at  Paris,  with  their  elegies,  gencalo-  It  was   this   danger,   no  doubt,  which  irjtroduced  a 

gies,  arms,    and  mottoes,"   4to.      He  afterwards  pub-  new  term    into  the  Greek  language.     The  word  laij- 

lilhed  an  excellent  edition  of  The  Memoirs  of  Michael  riritb,  taken  in  the   literal  fenfe,  fignifies  a  circumfcri- 


it  Calldiiau,  with  ftveral  other  genealogical  hiitories; 
and  died  in  1675. — He  had  a  brother,  L'jiiis  te  La- 
botii'eur,  bailiff  of  Montmorency,  author  of  fcveral  pieces 
of  pocti-y  ;  and  an  uncle,  Dom.  ClauJe  le  Lahoureur, 
provolt  of  the  L'jbey  of  L'ifle  Barbe,  of  which  abbey 
he  w«"ote  a  hlftory,  and  publiihed  notes  and  correilions 
upon  the  breviary  of  Lyons,  with  fume  other  things. 


bed  fpace,  interfered  by  a  number  of  pafl'ages,  fome 
of  which  crofs  each  other  in  every  direAiou  like 
thofe  in  quarries  and  mines,  and  others  make  larger 
or  fmaller  circuits  round  the  place  from  which  they 
depart  like  the  fpiral  lines  we  fee  on  certain  (hells. 
In  the  figurative  fenfe,  it  was  applied  to  obfcure  and 
captious  queliions,  to  indiredl  and  ambiguous  anfwers* 
LABRADOR,  the  fame  with  New  Bkitain,  or  and  to  thofe  difcuflions  which,  after  long  digreflions, 
the  country  round  Hudson's  Bay.     See  thele  articles,     bring  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  fet  out. 

LA  BRADORE  STfiNE,  a  curious  fpecies  of  felt-  The  Cretan  labyrinth  is  the   motl  famed   in    hifloty 

fpar.  which  exhibits  all  the  colours  of  a  peacock's  tail,  or  fable;  having  been  rendered  particularly  remark- 
See  the  article  Fftr-Sp.ir.  able  by  the  flory  of  the  Minotaur,  and  of  Thefeus 
LABRUM,  in  antiquity,  a  great  tcb  which  flood  at  who  found  his  way  through  all  its  windino^sby  means 
tire  entrance  of  the  temples,  containing  water  for  the  of  Ariadne's  clue.  On  Piate  CCLIX.  is  exhibited  a 
priells  to  wafh  themfelves  in  previous  to  their  facri-  fuppofed  plan  of  it,  copied  after  a  draught  given  by 
fices.  It  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  bathing  tub  ufed  Meiirfius*,  taken  from  an  ancient  flone. — But  what /o  Orf, 
iu  the  baths  of  the  ancients.                                                  was  the   real   nature   of  this  labyrinth,  merits  a  more  I'h.  i.  cipg. 

LABRUS,  in   ichthyology,  a  genus  of  (ifhes  be-     particul.Tr  inquiry.  *• 

longing  to  the  order  of  thoracici.     The  characters  are  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  as  a  conjeflure,  and   Pliny 

as  follow  :  The  covers  of  the  gills  fcaly  ;  the  branchi-  as  a  certain  fail,  that  Dxdalus  conftrufted  this  laby- 
oftegous  rays  unequal  in  number  ;  teeth  conic,  long,  rinth  on  the  model  of  that  of  Egypt,  though  on  a  lefs 
and  blunt  at  their  ends  ;  one  tuberculated  bone  in  the  fcale.  They  add,  that  it  was  formed  by  the  command 
bottom  of  the  throat  ;  two  above,  oppofue  to  the  o-  of  Minos,  who  kept  the  Minotaur  fhut  up  in  it  ;  and 
ther  ;  one  dorfal  fin  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  that  in  their  time  it  no  longer  exifled,  having  been  ei- 
back;  a  flender  fliin  extending  beyond  each  ray,  with  ther  deftroyed  by  time,  or  purpofcly  demolifhed.  Dio- 
a  rounded  tail.  There  are  41  fpecies  of  this  genus,  dorus  Siculus  and  Pliny,  therefore,  confidered  this  la- 
which  vary  from  each  other,  even  thofe  of  the  fame  byrinlh  as  a  large  edifice  ;  while  other  writers  repre- 
fpecies,  almoft  infinitely  rn  colour  ;  fome  of  them  be-  fent  it  fimply  as  a  cavern  hollowed  in  the  rock,  and 
ing  of  a  dirty  red  mixed  with  a  certain  duikinefs  ;  o-  full  of  winding  paffages.  The  two  former  authors, 
thersmofl  beautifully  flriped,  efpecially  about  the  head,  and  the  writers  laft  mentioned,  have  tianfmitted  to  us 
with  the  richell  colours,  fuch  as  blue,  red,  and  yel-  two  different  traditions  ;  it  remains  for  us  to  choofe 
low.     Care   muft  therefore  be  taken   not   to  multiply      that  whicli  is  mod  probable. 

the  fpecies  from  thcfe  accidental  teints,  but  to  attend  If  the  labyrinth  of  Crete   had   been  conftrufted  by 

to  the  form,  which  never  varies.  Mr  Pennant  men-  Daedalus  under  Minos,  whence  is  it  that  we  find  no 
tions  his  having  feen  a  fpecies  of  labrus  taken  about  mention  of  it,  neither  in  Homer,  who  more  than  once 
the  Giant's  Caufeway  in  Ireland,  of  a  moft  beautiful  fpeaks  of  that  prince  and  of  Crete  ;  nor  in  Herodotus, 
vivid  green,  fpotted  with  fcavlet  ;  and  others  at  Ban-  who  defcribes  that  of  Egypt,  after  having  faid  tliat 
dooran  in  the  county  of  Sligo  of  a  pale  green.  To  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  are  much  fuperior  to 
this  genus  belongs  the  fifh  called  by  the  Englifh  the  thofe  of  the  Greeks  ;  nor  in  the  more  ancient  geogi;a- 
»Uw!fe.  phers ;  nor  in   any  of  the  vvri:ers   of  the   ages  when 

LABURNUM,  ia  botany.     See  Cvrisus.  Greece  (iouriftied  J 

^  Tbii- 
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Xfrtyrinth.      This  work  was  attributed  to  DsJalus,  whofe  name  cities  ;  and  that,  in   more  ancient  times,  they  ferved  L>!) 

is  alone  fufiicient  to  difcredit  a  tradition.     In  fad,  his  for  a  habitation  or  afylum   to  the  inhabitants  of  a  di- 

name,  like  that  of  Hercules,  had  become  the  refource  ftriit  expofed   to  frequent  incurfions.     In  the   journey  , 

of  ignorance,  whenever  it  turned  its  eyes  on  the  early  of  Anacharfis  through  Phocis,   I  have  fpoken  of  two 

ages.     All   great  labours,   all    works  which   required  great  caverns  of  ParnafTus,  in  which  the  neighbouring 

more  ftrenp^tli  than  ingenuity,  were  attributed  to  Her-  people  took  refuge  ;   in  the  one  at  the  time  of  the  de- 

cules ;  and   all  thofe  which  had  a   relation  to   the  arts,  luge  of  Deucalion,  and  in  the  other  at  the  invafion  of    j 

and  required  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  ex-  Xerxes.      I  here  add.  that,  according  to  Diodorus  Si-    I 

ecution,  were  afcribcd  to  Dxdalus.  cuius,  the  moll  ancient  Cretans  dwelt  in  the  caves  of 

The  opinion  of   Diodorus  and  Pliny  fuppofes,  that  Muunt  Ida.     The  people,  when  inquiries  were  made 

in   their  lime    no   traces  of  the   labyrinth  cxilted    in  on  the   fpot,  faid   that   their   labyrinth  was  originally 

Crete,  and  that  even  the  date   of  its   deftruftion  had  only  a  prifon.      It  m^y  have  been  put  to  this  ufe  ;  but 

been  forgotten.     Yet  it  is  faid  to  have   been  vifited  by  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  that,  to  prevent   the  efcape  of 

the  difciplcs  of  ApoUonius  of  I'yana,  who  was  cotem-  a  few  unhappy  wretches,  fuch  iramenfe  labours  would 

porary  with  thof;   two  authors.     The  Cretans,  there-  have  been  undertaken." 
fore,  then  beh'eved  that  they  pofTefTed  the  labyi inch.  Labyristh  of  ihe  Ear.     See  Anatomy,  p.  764. 

"  I  would  requefl  the  reader  (continues  the  Abbe         LAC,   milk,  among  phyficians.     See  Milk. 
Barthelemi  f ,    from    whom  tliefe   obfervations  are  ex-         Lac,   Gum.      See  Lacca. 

trzfted)   to   attend  to  the  following  paiTage  in  S:rabo.         LACARRY   (Giles),  a  learned  Jefult  of  the  17th 

At   Napulia,   near   the  ancient  Argos,   (fays  that  ju-  century,  was  born  in   the  diocefe  of  Cailres,  in  Lin- 

dicious  writer),  are   ftill   to    be   feen  vail   caverns,  in  guedoc,   in  11^05.     He  taught  philofophy,  theology, 

which  are   confirufted  labyrinths   that   are  believed  to  and  the  holy  Scriptures  in   his  fociety  ;  was  reftor  of 

be  the  work  of  the  Cyclops:  the  meaning  of  which  is,  the  college  of  Cahors ;  and  becsme  well  ikilled  in  hi- 

that  the  labours  of  men  had  opened  in  the  rock   paf-  ftory.     He  w/rote  many  works  ;  the  principal  of  whiali 

fages  which  crofTed  and   returned   upon   themfelvcs,  as  are,     l.  Hijl.    Galliarum  fub   Praficlis  Prittorii  Gallia- 

is  done  in  quairies.      Such,  if  I   am   not   mi'laken,  is  rum,  410.   a   W(>rk  which    is  much  efteeraed,   and  ex- 

the  idea  we  ought  to  form  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete.  tends  from  the  reign   of  Conilantiiie  to  that  of  Julli- 

"  Were  there  feverallabyrinlhs  in  that  ifland  ?  An-  nian.      2.   litjlor'ia  Romatia  a  Juho   Ciefare  ad  Coitjlaa- 

cient  authi-rs   foeak   only  of  one,   wliich   the   irreater  tinum  Magnum,  per  numifmata  iSj    marmora  ar.t'tqua,  aa 

■part  place  at  CnolTus ;   and   fome,  though  the  number  excellent   work.      3.   Epitome   h'Jloriis  Reg.  Fraittix,  ex 

is  but  fmall,  at  Gortyna.  JJionyfio  Pelavio  excapla,  alfo  much  efteemtd.     4.  Ai^ 

"  Belon  and  Tournefort  have  given  us  the  defcrip-  edition  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  with  learned  notes, 
tion  of  a  cavern  filuated  at  the  foot  of  mouiit  Ida,  on         LaCCA,   Lac,  or  Gum-Lac  is  a  kind  of  wax,  of 

the   fouth  Gde   of  the   mountain,  at   a    fniaU   ilillance  which  a  fpecies  of  infefts   form   cells  upon  trees,  like 

from  Gortyna.     This  was  only  a  quarry   according  to  honeycombs.     See   the   article  Coccus,   fpec.  5.     In 

the   former,  and   the  ancient   labyrinth  according    to  thelc  ceils  remain  fom.e  of  the  dead  infefts,  which  give 

the  latter  ;  whofe  opinion  I  have  followed,  and  abrid-  a  red  colour  to  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  lac.      That 

ged  his  account.     Thot'e  who  have  added  critical  notes  'cMedJlici-lac  is  the  wax  a-ihering  to  fome  of  the  fmall 

to  his  work,  bcfidcs  this  labyrinth,  admit  a  fecond  at  blanches  of  the  tree,  and  which  is  unprepared.     This 

Cnoffus,  and    adduce  as  the  principal   fupport   of  this  lac,  when  feparated  irom  the  adhering  (licks,  and  grofs- 

opinion  the  coins   of  that   city,   which   icpreftnt    the  ly  powdered,  and  deprived  of  its  colour  by   diircftion 

plan    of  it,  according  as  the  artifts  conceived  it.      For  witii  menllruums,  for   the  fake  of  the  dyes  and  other 

on   fome   of   thefe  it  appears   of   a    fquare  form,    on  purpofes,  k  caXled  Jlrd  lac ;   when  the  llick-lac  is  freed 

Others   round  :   on   fome   it   is  only  llcetched   out  ;  on  from  impurities  by  melting   it  over  a  gentle   tire,  and 

o!    .  rs   it  has,  in  the   middle   of  it,  the   head   of  the  formed   into  cakes,   it    is  called   lamji  lac ;    and   laftly, 

Minotaur.      In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  that  czW^A Jlsll-lac   is  the  cells  liquitiod,  llrained,  and 

Lettres,   I  have  given   an    engraving  of  one  which  ap-  formed  into  thin   tranfparent  laminve   in  the  following 

pears  to  me  to  be  of  about  the  5th  dntury  before  Chrill;  manner.      Separate  the  ceils  from  the  branches,  break  j^,, 

and  on  which  we  fei;  on  one  fide  the  figure  of  the  Mi-  them  into  fmall  pieces,  throw  them  into  a  tub  of  water„„ 

notaur,  and  on  the  other  a  rude  plan  of  the  labyrinth,  for  one  day,   vvafn  off  the  red  water  and  dry  the  cells, Gm 

It   is  therefore  certain,   that  at  that  time  the  Cnofiians  and  with  them  iill  a  cylindrical  tube  of  cotton  cloth  two'"  ' 

believed  they  were   in  pofl'efiion  of  that  celebrated  ca-  ^set  long,  and  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter;  tie  both    ^' 

vern  ;   and  it  alfo  appears  that  the  Gortynians  did   not  ends,   turn   the   bag  above  a  charcoal  fire;  as  the  )acj(.t 

pretend    to  contcft   their  claim,  iince  they  have  never  liquilies  t.vill  the   bag,  and  when  a  fufficient  quantity 

given  the  figure  of  it  on  their  money.  has  tranluded   the  pores   of  the  cloth,  lay  it   upon  a 

"  The  place  where  1  fuppofe  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  fmooth  junk  of  the  plantain-tree  (MusA  Paraili/iaca, 

to  have  been  fituated,  according  to  Tournefort,  is  but  Liimai),  and  with   a  Itrip  of  the  plantain  leaf  draw  it 

one.league   diftant   from  Gortyna  ;  and,  according   to  into  a   thin  lamella;  take  it  off  while   flexible,  for  in 

Strabo,  it  was  ditt ant  from  Cnoffus  fix  or  feven  leagues,  a  minute  it  will  be  hard  and   brittle.      The  value  of 

All  we  can  conclude  from  this  is,  that  the  territory  of  fhell  lac  is  according  to  its  tranfparency. 
the  latter  city  extended  to  very  near  the  former.  The  lac  infedl  is  one  of  the  mod  ufcful  of  that  tribe 

•'  What  was   the  ufe   of  the  caverns  to  which   the  yet    difcovered,     particularly    to    the    natives   of    the 

name    of  labyrinth   was   given  I    I   imagine   that  they  countries  where   it  is   fuund.      They  confume  a  great 

were  firfl   excavated   in  part  by  nature  ;   that  in    fome  quantity  of  fhell-lac  in  making  ornamentii!  rings,  paint- 

places  Hones  were  extrafled  from  them  for  building  ed  and  gilded  in  various  taftee,  to  decorate  the  arms  of 

the 
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licca-  the  ladles  ;  and  k    is   formed   into  beads,  fpiral  and 
~"~'  linked  chains   for  necklaces,   and   other  female   orna- 
ments.— Tlie  following  are  recipes  for  various  purpofea 
to  which  this  fubllancc  is  applied  by  them. 

1.  For  fealing  wax.  Take  a  itick,  and  heat  one 
end  of  it  upon  a  charcosl  lire  ;  put  upon  it  a  few  leaves 
of  the  ihcU-lac  foftened  above  the  five  ;  keep  alternate- 
ly heating  and  adding  more  flicH  lac  until  you  liave 
got  3  raafs  of  three  or  four  pounds  of  iiqaihed  flicll- 
lac  upon  the  end  of  your  (lick  (in  which  manner 
lump  lac  is  foimed  from  feed  lac).  Knead  this  upon 
a  wetted  board  with  three  ounces  of  levigated  cinna- 
bar;  form  it  into  cylindrical  pieces;  and  to  give  them 
a  poli(h,  rub  them  while  hot  with  a  cotton  cloth. 

2.  For  japanning.  Take  a  lump  of  (liell-lac,  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  of  fealing-wax,  with  whatever  co- 
lour you  pleafe,  fix  it  upon  the  end  of  a  (lick,  heat 
the  polifhed  wood  over  a  charcoal  lire,  and  rub  it  over 
with  the  half  mtlted  lac,  and  pollih  by  rubbing  It  even 
with  a  piece  of  folded  plantain  leaf  h-Ad  in  the  hand  ; 
heating  the  laquer  and  adding  more  lac  as  occalion  re- 
quire!. Their  figures  are  formed  by  lac,  charged  with 
various  colour.'^  in  the  fame  manner. 

3.  For  \'arnii1i.  In  ornamenting  their  images  and 
religious  houfes,  &c.  they  make  ufe  of  very  thin  beat 
lead,  which  they  cover  with  various  varnifhes,  made 
of  lac  charged  with  colours.  The  preparation  of  them 
is  kept  a  fecret.  The  leaf  of  lead  is  laid  upon  a  fmooth. 
iron  heated  by  lire  below  while  they  tprcad  the  varnilh 
.upon  it. 

4.  For  Grlndftones.  Take  of  river  fand  three  parts, 
of  fted  lac  waflied  one  part,  mix  them  over  the  fire 
in  a  pot,  and  form  the  mafs  into  the  (hape  of  a  grind- 
flone,  having  a  fquare  hole  in  the  centre,  fi.\  it  on  an 
axis  nith  liquified  lac,  heat  the  (lone  moderately,  and 
by  turning  the  axis  it  may  ealily  be  formed  into  an 
exaft  orbicular  (liape.  Polilhlna  grindftoucs  are  m:ide 
only  of  fuch  fand  as  will  pafs  eafily  through  fine  mjf- 
!in,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  far.d  to  one  of  lac. 
This  fand  is  found  at  Ri'.gin.aul.  It  is  compofed  of 
fmall  angular  cryftalllne  particles  tinged  red  with  iron, 
two  parts  to  one  of  black  magnetic  fand.  The  (lone- 
cutters,  indead  of  fand,  ufe  the  powder  of  a  very  hard 
granite  called  iarurie.  Thefe  -griudllones  cut  very  fall. 
When  they  want  to  increafe  their  power,  they  throw 
fand  upon  them,  or  let  them  occafionally  touch  the 
edge  of  a  vitrified  brick.  The  fame  compoGtion  is 
formed  upon  flicks,  for  cutting  ftones,  fiielliS,  &c.  by 
the  hand. 

5.  For  Painting.  Take  one  gallon  of  the  red  li- 
quid from  the  firll  waihing  for  (hcil-lac,  (train  it  thro' 
a  cloth,  and  let  It  boil  for  a  fhort  time,  then  add  half 
an  ounce  of  foap  earth  (fufiil  alkali)  ;  boil  an  hour 
more,  and  add  three  ounces  of  powdered  load  (baik  of 
a  tree)  ;  boil  a  fiiort  time,  let  it  ftand  all  night,  and 
flram  next  day.  Evaporate  three  qoarts  of  milk  with- 
out cream  to  two  quarts  upon  a  flow  fire,  curdle  it 
with  four  milk,  and  let  it  ilaiid  fiir  a  day  or  two;  then 
ir.ix  it  wi;h  the  red  liquid  above  mentioned;  (Irain 
them  through  a  cloth,  add  to  the  mixture  one  ounce 
and  an  half  of  alum,  and  the  juice  of  eight  or  ten  le- 
mons :  mix  the  who'e  and  throw  it  into  a  cloth- bag 
ftrainer.  The  blood  of  the  inleft  forms  a  coaguhira 
Ivith  the  caftous  pait  of  the  milk,  and  remains  in  the 
bsg,  while  a  liingid  acid  water  drains  from  it.     Thc 


coaguluin  is  dried  in  the  (liade,  and   is   ufeJ  as  a  red   I.icci. 
colour  in  painting  and  colouring.  *— — \      'J; 

6.  For  Dyeing.  'I'ake  .one  gallon  of  the  red  liquid 
prepared  as  before  without  milk,  to  which  add  three 
ounces  of  alum.  Boil  three  or  four  ounces  of  tama- 
rinds in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  liraln  the  liquor.  ^Ii.^c 
equal  parts  of  the  red  liquid  and  tamaiind  water  over 
a  brilk  fire.  .Tn  this  n^.ixturc  dip  and  wring  the  filk 
alternately  until  it  has  received  a  proper  quantity  of 
the  dye.  To  increafe  the  colour,  increale  the  propor- 
tion of  the  red  liquid,  and  let  the  filk  boil  a  few  mi- 
nutes in  the  mixture.  To  make  the  (ilk  hold  the  co- 
lour, they  boil  a  handful  of  the  bark  called  loud  in  wa- 
ter, drain  the  decoiftion,  and  add  cold  water  to  it  ;, 
dip  the  dried  filk  into  this  liquor  feveral  times,  and 
then  dry  it.  C.ilton  clr)th3  are  dyed  in  this  manner  ^ 
but  the  dje  is  not  fo  lading  ai  in  filk. 

The  lac  colour  is  preferved  by  the  natives  iipoa. 
flakes  of  cotton  dipped  repeatedly  into  a  ftiong  folu- 
tion  of  the  lac  infeit  In  water,  and  then  dried. 

Among  us  lac  is  alio  iifed  in  various  arts  ;  being 
en. ployed  in  the  pieparaticn  of  fpirit-varninies,  for  the 
making  oi  fcallng-wax,  and  as  a  colouring  material 
fir  dying  fcarlct ;  fee  Varnish,  Wax,  &c.  It  isun- 
fuUible  in  water;  and  difficultly  foluble  in  ipiilt  of  wiue, 
which  for  that  purpofe  mull  be  well  dephlegmated.. 
According  to  Neumann,  16  ounces  of  iced-lac,  dif- 
tllled  in  an  open  fire,  yielded  nine  ounces  and  Hn 
drams  of  a  butter  or  thick  oil,  one  cunce  fix  drams  of 
a  watery  liquor  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  and  a  refi- 
duum  weighing  two  ounces  and  a  half.  The  colour. 
given  by  lac  is  lels  beautiful,  but  more  durable,  than 
that  given  by  cochineal.  To  render  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  lac  dlfTufible  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Huffs  to  be  dyed,  Mr  Hellot  dirtds  the 
following  procefs  :  Let  fome  powdered  gum-lac  be  di-- 
gelitd  during  two  hours  in  a  deecflitin  of  comfry  root,, 
b)  v.'hich  a  fine  crimfon  colour  is  given  to  the  water, 
and  the  gum  Is  rendered  pale  or  (lraw-cc>loured.  To  ^ 
this  llnftuie,  poured  off  cle:.:',  lets  folutlon  of  alum 
be  added  ;  and  when  the  cclonrlng  matter  has  fub- 
CJed,  let  it  be  feparated  from  the  clear  liquor  and 
dried.  It  will  v.'eJgh  about  flh  of  the  quantity  of 
lac  employed.  This  dried  fecoia  is  to  be  didolved  or 
olfTufed  in  uarm  water,  and  fome  folution  of  tin  is 
to  be  added  to  it,  by  which  It  acquires  a  vivid  fcatlet 
colour.  This  liquor  is  to  Le  added  to  a  folution 
of  tartar  In  boiling  water  ;  and  thus  the  dye  is  prepa- 
red. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  fine  red  lac  ufed  by 
painters  from  this  fubdance,  is  by  the  following  fimple 
procefs.  Boil  the  flick-lac  in  water,  filtre  the  de- 
coflion,  and  evaporate  the  clear  liquor  to  a  dryx.efs- 
over  a  gentle  fire.  The  cccafion  of  (his  eafy  fepara-- 
tion  is,  that  the  btauti{'ul  red  colour  here  fcpaiated,. 
adheres  or.ly  flightly  to  ;he  outfides  of  the  (licks  broke- 
oil  the  trees  along  with  the  gum-lac,  and  readily  com- 
iiiuiiivates  itfclf  to  beihng  water.  Same  of  this  flick- 
ing'matter  alio  .Tdhering  to  the  gutn  ilfelf,  it  is  pro- 
per io  b  'il  the  whole  together;  for  the  gum  does  not 
at  ail  prejudice  the  colour,  nor  difToive  in  boiling  wa- 
ter :  fo  that  after  this  operation  the  gum  is  as  fit  for 
making  fcalingwax  as  before,  and  for  all  other  ufes; 
which  do  not  require  its  colour. 

La&  is  likewife  employed  for  medicinal  purpofcas. 

Xhee 


I.arca, 
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The  fllck-lac  is  the  fort  ufed. 

in  Germany,  and  other  countries,  for  laxity  and  fpon 
ginefs  of  the  gums  proceeding  from  cold  or  a  fcor- 
butic  habit  :  for  this  ufe  the  lac  is  boiled  in  vnter, 
t\ith  the  addition  of  a  little  alum,  which  promotes  its 
folution  ;  or  a  tindlure  is  made  from  it  with  reftlfied 
fpirit.  This  tinfture  is  recommended  alfo  internally 
in  the  fluor  albus,  and  in  rheumatic  and  fcorbutic  dif- 
oriicrs  :  it  has  a  grateful  fmtU,  and  not  unplcafant, 
bitterifli,  atlringent  tafle. 

The  gum-lac  has  been  lately  ufed  as  an  eleftric,  in- 
ftead  of  glafs,  for  eleftrical  machines.  See  Lacqj-'er, 
i,AKE,  and  Varnish. 

jUi'tficial  Lacca,  or  Lacque,  is  alfo  a  name  given  to 
a  coloured  fubllance  drawn  from  fcveral  flowers ;  as 
the  yellow  from  the  flower  of  the  juniper,  the  red  from 
the  poppy,  and  the  blue  from  the  iris  or  violet.  The 
■fiiiftures  of  thefe  flowers  are  extrafted  by  digefting 
them  feveral  times  in  aqua-vitx,  or  by  boiling  them 
over  a  Hove  fire  in  a  lixivium  of  pot-alhes  and  alum. 

An  artificial  lacca  is  alfo  made  of  Brafil  wood,  boil- 
ed in  a  ll>;iviura  of  the  branches  of  the  vine,  adding  a 
little  cochineal,  turmeric,  calcined  alum,  and  arfenic, 
incorporated  with  the  bones  of  the  cuttlc-fifh  pulve- 
rized and  made  up  into  little  cakes  and  dried.  If  it 
be  to  be  very  red,  they  add  the  juice  of  lemon  to  it  ; 
to  make  it  brown,  they  add  oil  of  tartar.  Dove- co- 
loured or  columbine  lacca  is  made  with  Biafil  of 
Fernambuc,  ileeped  in  dilhlled  vinegar  for  the  fpace 
of  a  month,  and  mixed  with  alum  incorporated  in 
cuttle-fifa  bone.  For  other  procefl'cs,  fee  Colovk- 
Mclitig. 

LACE,  in  commerce,  a  work  compofed  of  many 
threads  of  gold,  filver,  or  fi!k,  interwoven  the  one  with 
the  other,  and  worked  upon  a  pillow  with  fpindies  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  defigned.  The  open  work  is 
■formed  with  pins,  which  are  placed  anddifplaced  as  the 
fpindles  are  moved.  The  importation  of  gold  and  filver 
lace  is  prohibited. 

Method  (if  Ch-tm'ing  GoUL.lcs  ami  Embroidery  rvben 
tarnificd. —  For  this  purpofe  alkahne  liquors  are  by  no 
means  to  be  ufed  ;  for  while  they  clean  the  gold,  thty 
corrode  the  tilk,  and  change  or  difcharge  its  colour. 
Soap  alfo  alters  thq  fhade,  and  even  the  fpecies  of  cer- 
tain colours.  But  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  ufed  without 
any  danger  of  its  injuring  either  the  colour  or  quality 
of  the  fiibjeCl  ;  and  in  many  cafes  proves  as  effeihial, 
for  reiloring  the  luftre  of  the  gold,  as  the  corrofive  de- 
tergents. A  rich  brocade,  flowered  with  a  variety  of 
colours,  after  being  difagreeably  tarnidied,  had  the 
lullte  of  the  gold  perfeftly  reftored  by  wafhing  it  with 
a  foft  brnlli  dipt  in  warm  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  fome 
of  the  colours  of  the  filk,  which  were  likewife  foiled, 
ijecanie  at  the  fame  time  remarkably  bright  and  lively. 
Spirit  of  wine  feems  to  be  the  only  material  adapted 
to  this  intention,  and  probably  the  boaited  fecret  of 
certain  artills  is  no  other  than  this  fpirit  difguifed.  A- 
mong  liquids,  Dr  Lewis  fays,  he  dots  not  know  of  any 
other  that  is  of  fufficient  activity  to  difcharge  the  foul 
matter,  without  being  hurtful  to  the  filk  :  as  to  pow- 
ders, however  fine,  and  however  cautioufly  ufed,  they 
■fcratch  and  wear  the  gold,  which  here  is  only  fuperfi- 
cial  and  of  extreme  tenuity. 

But  tho'  fpirit  cf  wine  is  the  mod  innocent  material 
^at  can  be  employed  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  in  all 
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It  is  of  great  efteem    cafes  proper.  The  golden  covering  may  be  in  fomepatts    La 
worn  off;  or  the  bafe   metal,  with  which  it  had  been    ^"' 
iniquitoufly  alloyed,  mty  be  corroded  by  the  air,  fo         ' 
as  to  leave  the  particles   of  the  gold  difanited  j   while 
the  filver  underneath,  tarnifhed  to  a  yellow  hue,  may 
continue  a  tolerable   colour  to   the  whole  :    in  which 
cafes  it  is  apparent,  that  the  removal  of  the  tarnifh 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  colour,  and   make  the  lace 
or  embroidery  lefs  like  gold  than    it  was  before.     A 
piece  of  old  tarnilhed   gold-lace,  cleaned   by  fpirit  of 
wine,  was  deprived,  with  its  tarnifli,  of  the  greateft  part 
of  its  golden  h\ie,  and  locked  now  almoil  like  filver-hce. 

Method  of  feparating  the  Gold  and  Silver  Jroin  Lacs 
•zvilhbut  bunting  it.  Cut  the  lace  in  pieces,  and  (ha- 
ving fcparated  the  thread  from  it  by  which  it  was  fevv- 
ed  to  the  garment)  tie  it  up  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  boil 
it  in  foap  ley,  diluted  with  water,  till  you  perceive  it 
is  diminiflied  in  bulk;  which  will  take  up  but  a  little 
time,  unlefs  the  quantity  of  lace  be  very  confiderable. 
Then  take  out  the  cloth,  and  walh  it  feveral  times  in 
cold  water,  fqueezing  it  pretty  hard  with  your  foot, 
or  beating  it  with  a  mallet,  to  clear  it  of  the  foap-ley ; 
then  untie  the  cloth,  and  you  will  have  the  metallic 
part  of  the  lace  pure,  and  nowhere  altered  In  colour  or 
dimiiiKhed  in  weight. 

This  method  is  -nbundantly  more  convenient  and 
lefs  troublefome  than  the  common  way  of  burning  ; 
and  as  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  ley  will  be  fufScient,  the 
expence  will  be  trifling,,  efptcially  as  the  fame  ley  may 
be  ufed  fcvtral  times,  if  cleared  of  the  filky  calcination. 
It  may  be  done  in  either  an  iron  or  copper  vcffel. 

The  ley  may  be  had  at  the  foap-boilers,  or  it  may 
be  made  of  peatlalh  and  quick-lime  boiled  together 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water. 

The  realon  of  this  fudden  change  in  the  lace  will  be 
evident  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  chemlllry  : 
for  filk,  on  which  all  our  laces  are  wove,  is  an  animal 
fubllance,  and  all  animal  fubllances  are  foluble  in  al- 
kalies, efpecially  when  rendered  more  caullic  by  the 
addition  of  quicklime  ;  but  the  linen  you  tie  it  in,  be- 
ing a  vegetable,  will  remain  unaltered. 

BIoiuI-Lace,  a  lace  made  of  fine  linen  thread  or  filki 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  gold  and  filver. 
The  pattern  of  the  lace  is  fixed  upon  a  large  round  pil- 
low, and  pins  being  ftuck  Into  the  holes  or  openings 
in  the  patterns,  the  threads  are  interwoven  by  means 
of  a  number  of  bobbins  made  of  bone  or  ivory,  each 
of  which  contains  a  fmall  quantity  of  fine  thread,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  the  lace  exaftly  refemble 
the  pattern.  There  are  fevera!  town?  in  England,  and 
particularly  In  Buckinghamflilrc,  that  carry  un  thisma- 
nufadture  ;  but  vail  quantities  of  the  iineft  lace  have 
been  imported  from  Flanders. 

LACED^MON  (fab.  hift.),  a  fon  of  Jupiter  and 
Tayget  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Spaita  the 
daughter  of  Europa,  by  whom  he  had  Amyclas  and 
Euiydice  the  wife  of  Acrliius.  He  was  the  firll  who 
introduced  the  worfliip  of  the  Graces  in  Laconia,  and 
who  firll  built  them  a  temple.  From  Laced;?mon  and 
his  v;ife,  the  capital  of  Laconia  was  called  Lacedaeman 
and  Sparta. 

Laced-^mon,  a  noble  ciiy  of  Peloponnefus,  cal- 
led s\{o  Sj>arla  ;  thefe  names  differing  in  this,  that 
the  latter  is  the  proper  and  ancient  name  of  the 
«ity,  the  former  of  the  country,  which  afterward* 

came 
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came  to  be  applied  to  the  city  (Strabo,  Stephanus.)  were  two  feet  and  two  inches  long  ;  the  paws,  from  Laccrta. 
Homer  alfo  makes  this  dilHiiftion  ;  who  calls  the  coun-  the  joint  to  the  extremity  of  the  longed  claws,  were  ^"^""^"^ 
try  holy,  becaufc  encompalTcd  with  mountains.  It  has  above  nine  inthcs.  They  were  divided  into  four  toes  ; 
alfo  been  feverally  known  by  the  name  of  J.ele^ia,  of  which  three  were  armtd  with  larcje  claws,  the  long- 
from  the  Lcleges  the  fnil  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or  eft  of  which  was  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  fevt-ti  lines  and 
fiom  Ltlex  one  of  their  kings  ;  and  Oebalia,  from  a  half  broad  at  the  root.  The  fourth  toe  was  wtth«ut 
Oebalas  the  fixth  king  from  Eurotas.  It  was  alfo  a  nail,  and  of  a  conical  figure  ;  but  was  covered  with 
called  HecatompoUs,  from  loo  cities  which  the  whole  a  thick  fkin  like  fhagreen  leather.  Thefe  toes  were 
province  once  contained.  This  city  was  the  capital  of  united  with  membranes  like  ihofe  of  ducks,  but  much 
Laconia,  fituattd  on  the  right  or  well  fide  of  the  Euro-     thicker. 

tas  :  it  was  lefs  in  corapafs  than,  however  equal,  or  even  The  fore-legs  had  the  fame  parts  and  conformation 
fuperior,  to  Athens  in  power.  Polybius  makes  it  48  as  the  arms  of  a  man,  both  within  and  without ;  but 
ftadia,  a  circuit  much  inferior  to  that  of  Athens.  Le-  they  were  fomewhat  fhorter  than  thofe  behind.  The 
lex  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  tirll  king  of  La-  hands  had  five  fingers,  the  two  lad  of  which  had  no 
cedsemon.  His  dtfcendants,  13  in  number,  reigned  nails,  and  were  of  a  conical  figure,  like  the  fourth  toe 
fucceffively  after  him,  till  the  reign  of  the  fons  of  on  the  hind  paws.  The  head  was  long,  and  had  a 
Orelles,  when  the  Heraclids  recovered  the  Pelopon-  little  rifing  at  the  top  ;  but  the  reft  was  flat,  and  efpe- 
nefus  about  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Procles  cially  towards  the  extremity  of  the  jaws.  It  was  cover- 
and  Euryfthenes,  the  defcendants  of  the  Heraclidae,  ed  with  a  flcin,  which  adhered  firmly  to  the  flcull  and 
ufurped  the  crown  together ;  and  after  them  it  was  to  the  jaws.  The  IkuU  was  rough  and  unequal  in  feve- 
decrecd  that  the  two  families  fliould  always  fit  on  the     ral  places  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  forehead  there 

were  two  bony  creits,  about  two  inches  high.  They 
were  not  quite  parallel,  but  feparated  from  each  other 
in  proportion  as  they  mounted  upwards. 

The  eye  was  very  ftnall  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of 
the  body  ;  and  was  fo  placed  within  its  otbit,  that  the 
outward  pait,  when  fhut,  was  only  a  little  above  an 
inch  in  length,  and  run  parallel  to  the  opening  of  the 


throne  together.  The  monarchial  power  was  abo- 
lilhed,  and  the  race  of  the  Heraclidx  extingullhed 
at  Sparta  about  2 1 9  years  before  Chrift.  Lacedse- 
mon  in  its  flourilhing  ftate  remained  without  walls, 
the  bravery  of  its  citizens  being  inftead  of  them  (Ne- 
pos).  At  length  in  Caffander's  time,  or  after,  when 
the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  tyrants,  diftrufting  the  de 


fence  by  arms  and  bravery,  a  wall  was  built  round  it,  jaws, 
at   firlt   flight,  and  in  a  tumultuary,  or  hafty  manner  ;  The  nofe  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  jaw, 

which  the  tyrant  Nabis  made   very  ftroiig  (Livy,  Ju-  near  an   inch  from  its  extremity,   and   was   perfeiftly 

ftin).      Paufanias  afcribes  the  firft  walls  to  the  times  of  round   and   flat,  being   two   inches  in   diameter,  of  a 

Demetrius  and  Pyrrhus,  under   Nabis.      The  walls  of  black,  foft,  fpongy  fubllance,  not  unlike  the  nofe  of  a 

the  city  were  pulled  down  188  years  before  Chrift  by  dog.     The  noftiils  were  in  the  form  of  a  Gretk  capi- 

Philopcemen,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Achjean  tal  J  ;  and  there  were  two  caruncles   which   filled  and 

league,  and  Laconia  feme  time  after  became  a  Roman  clofed  them  very  exactly,  and  which  opened   as  often 

province   when   reduced  by  Mummias.     See  Sparta,  as  he  breathed  through  the  nofe-     The  jaws  feemed  to 

— The  prefent   city   is  called   Mjfitra,  fituated  in  E.  fliut  one  within  another  by  means  of  feveral  apophyfes, 

Long.  23.  o.  N.  Lat.  36.  ^^.  which  proceeded  from  above  downwards,  and  from  be- 

LACERNA,  a  coarfe  thick  garment  worn  by  the  low  upwards,   there  being  cavities  in  the  oppofite  jaw 

Romans  over  their  gowns  like  a  cloak,  to  keep  off' the  to  receive  them.     They  had  27  dog-teeth  in  the  up 


rain  and  cold.  It  was  firft  ufed  in  the  camp,  but  after 
wards  admitted  into  the  city.  The  emperors  wore  the 
lacerna  of  a  puiple  dye.  The  lacerna  was  at  firft  very 
(hort,  but  was  lengthened  after  it  became  faflilonable, 
which  was  not  till  the  civil  wars  and  the  triumvirate  ; 
before  this  time  it  was  confined  to  the  foldiers.  Sena- 
tors were  forbidden  wearing  it   in    the  city  by  Valen 


per  jaw  and  15  in  the  lower,  with  feveral  void  fpaoes 
between  them.  They  were  thick  at  the  bottom,  and 
fliatp  at  the  point ;  being  all  of  different  fizes,  except 
ten  large  hooked  ones,  fix  of  which  were  in  the  lower 
jaw,  and  four  in  the  upper.  The  mouth  was  15  inches 
in  length,  and  eight  and  a  -half  in  breadth  where 
broadeft  ;  and  thediftance  of  the  two  jaws,  when  open- 
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tinian    and   Theodofius.      Martial   makes   mention   of  ed  as  wide  as  they  could  be,  was  15  inches  and  a  halt", 

lacenise  worth  i  o,coo  fefterces.      Some  coiitound  this  The  flvull,  between  the  two  crefts,  was  proof  againll  a 

garment  with  the  penula  ;  but  it  feems  rather  to  have  muiket-ball,  for  it  only  rendered  the  part  a  little  white 

refcmbled  the  chlumys  and  birnis  that  it  ftruck  agalnft. 

LACERTA,   the   LIZARD,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of         The  colour  of  the  body  was  of  a  dark  brown  on  the 

amphibious  animals,  belonging  to  the  order  of  reptilia,  upper  part,  and  of  a  whitifli  citron   below,  with  large 

the  charadlcrs  of  which  are  thcle  :   The  body  is  naked,  fpots  of  both  colours  on   the    fides.      From  the  (houl- 

with  four  feet,  and  a  tail.     There  are  49  fpecies  :   the  ders  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  he  was   covered  with 

moft  remarkable  arc,  large   fcales  of  a   fquare  form,    difpofed    like   parallel 

I.   The  crocodylus,   or  crocodile,  has  a  comprefTed  girdles,  and  were   52   in   number;  but  thofe  near   the 

jagged   tail,    five   toes   on   the    fore  and  four    on   the  tail   were  not  fo  thick  as  the   reft.      In   the  middle  of 

hind' feet       Tliis   is  the  largell  animal  of  the   lizard  each  girdle  there  were  f^ur  protuberances,  which  be- 

kind.     One  that  was  differed  at  Siam,  an  account  of  came  higher  as   they  approached   the  end   of  the  tail, 

which  was  feat   to   the   Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  was  and   compoled  four  rows  ;   of  which    the   two  in   the 

18  feet  and  a  half  long,  ot  which  the   tail   was  no  lefs  middle  weie  lower  than  the   rernaiiilng   two,  forming 


than  five  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  head  and  neck  above 
tw  ■  ;  "  '  ■  half.  He  was  four  feet  and  nine  inches  in 
circumference  where  thickeft. 

Ihehincer  h  gs.    including  Uie  thigh  and  the  paw, 
VouIX.  PartIL 


three  channels,  which  grew  deeper  the  nearer  they 
came  to  the  tail,  and  were  confounded  with  each  other 
about  two  feet  from  its  extremity. 

The  fliin    was    defended   with   a    fort    cf  armot?r 
3  R  which 
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tacerta.  which,  hov7ever,  was  not  proof  againd  a  muflcet-ball, 
^•"—W—'  contrary  to  whai  has  been  commonly  faid.  How- 
ever, it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  the  attitude  in 
which  it  was  placed  might  contribute  not  a  little  there- 
to ;  for  probably,  if  the  ball  had  ilruck  obliquely  a- 
gainll  the  (hell,  it  would  have  flown  off.  Thole  parts 
of  the  girdles  underneath  the  belly  were  of  a  whitifh 
colour,  and  were  made  up  of  fcales  of  divers  (hapes. 
They  were  about  one  fixth  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs, 
and  were  not  fo  hard  as  ihofe  on  the  back. 

This  creature  is,  hcrvvcver,  faid  to  grow  to  a  ftill 
larcrer  fize  than   that   above  mentioned,  fome  having 

been   known  to  meafure   25  feet   in  length. They 

have  no  tongue;  but  in  place  of  that  organ  there  is  a 
fort  of  membrane  attached  by  its  edges  to  the  two 
lidcs  of  the  under  ja>v. 

The  crocodile  lays  eggs,  which  (he  covers  over  with 
fand,  and  leaves  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
They  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  rivers  Nile,  Niger,  and 
Ganges,  bcfides  molt  other  large  rivers  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Afia,   Africa,  and  America. 

Mr  Halfelquilt  informs  us,  that  the  crocodile  fwal- 
lows  Hones  to  aflill  digeUion,  after  the  manner  of  feed- 
tating  birds,  which  commit  to  the  (lomacli  the  work 
of  matlication  as  well  as  concottion,  being  dellitute 
of  the  inllruments  adapted  to  that  purpofe.  The 
JEgyptians  fay,  that  his  excrements  do  not  pafs  by  the 
anus :  this  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  ilrufture  of 
the  gut,  which  is  near  the  pylorus  ;  for  it  cannot  ealily 
be  conceived  that  excrements  fhould  pafs  through  fuch 
a  narrow  paflage,  fceraingly  dcilined  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  chyle  only  ;  but  the  llrufture  of  the  parts, 
and  the  gut  being  fo  near  the  pylorus,  feem  to  indicate 
that  the  excrements  pafs  through  it  into  the  ventricle, 
and  are  vomited  up.  The  inhabitants  above  Cairo  fay 
they  fee  this  daily  ;  and  obferve,  that  the  crocodile  is 
obliged  to  come  on  (liore  as  often  as  he  has  occafion 
to  eafe  himfelf  There  is  a  foUiculus,  of  the  bignefs  of 
a  hazel-nut,  under  the  fhoulders  of  the  old  crocodiles, 
which  contains  a  thick  matter  fmelling  like  mufl-:.  The 
Egyptians  are  very  anxious  to  get  this  when  they  kill 
a  crocodile,  it  being  a  perfume  much  cfteemed  by  the 
grandees.  AVhen  the  male  copulates  with  the  female, 
he  turns  her  with  his  fnout  on  her  back.  The  Egyp- 
tians ufe  the  fat  againft  the  rheumatifm  and  ftiffnefs  of 
the  tendons,  efteeming  it  a  powerful  remedy  outward- 
ly applied.  They  fay  the  gall  is  good  for  the  eyes ; 
they  make  ufe  of  it  as  a  certain  remedy  for  bar- 
rennefs  in  women,  taking  about  lix  grains  internally, 
and  outwardly  they  apply  a  peffus  made  of  cotton  and 
the  gall  of  a  crocodile.  The  eyes  of  the  crocodile  are 
the  beft  aphrodlfiacs  of  any  known  by  the  Arabs ;  who 
prefer  them  to  all  confcdions,  dea-fatyrii,  hyacinthi, 
&c.  and  even  to  ambergris. 

The  crocodile  is  a  very  dangerous  and  terrible  ani- 
mal in  fome  countries.  It  does  a  great  deal  of  mif- 
chief  among  the  common  people  of  Upper  Egypt,  of- 
ten killing  and  devouring  women  who  come  to  the 
river  to  fetch  water,  and  children  playing  on  the  fhore 
or  fwimming  in  the  river.  In  the  itomach  of  one  dif- 
fered before  Mr  Barton  the  Englifh  conful,  they 
found  the  bones  of  the  legs  and  arms  of  a  woman, 
with  the  rings  which  they  wear  in  Egypt  as  ornaments. 
Thcfe  animals  are  feen  in  fome  places  lying  for  whole 
hours,  and  even  days,  ftretched  in  the  fun  and  mo- 
tionlefs ;  fo  that  one  not  ufed  to  them  might  mlllake 


them  for  trunks  of  trees  covered  with  a  rough  and  dry  Lactrti 
bark  :  but  the  miilake  would  foon  be  fatal ;  for  the  """V™ 
feemingly  torpid   animal,  at  the  near  approach  of  any 
living  creature,  inftantly  darts  upon  it,  and   carries  it 
to  the  bottom.     In  the   tiines  of  an   inundation   they  ji 

fometimes  enter  the  cottages  of  the  natives,  where  they 
feize  the  hrtl  animal  they  meet  with.  There  have  been 
fevetal  exam[.les  of  their  taking  a  man  out  of  a  canoe 
in  the  fight  of  his  companions,  without  their  being 
able  to  lend  him  any  affillance.  The  crocodile,  how- 
ever, except  when  pr^ffed  with  hunger,  or  with  a  view 
of  depofiting  its  egg::,  feldom  leaves  the  water.  Its- 
ufual  method  is  to  float  along  upon  the  furface,  and 
feize  whatever  animals  come  within  its  reach  ;  but 
when  this  method  fails,  it  then  goes  clofcr  to  the 
bank.  Tlierc  it  waits  in  patient  expeftation  of  fome 
land  animal  that  comes  to  drink  ;  the  dog,  the  bull, 
the  tiger,  or  man  himfelf.  Nothing  is  to  be  feen  as 
the  animal  approaches,  nor  is  its  retreat  difcovcrcd 
till  it  is  too  late  for  fafety.  It  feizes  the  viiSim  with 
a  fpring,  and  goes  at  a  bound  much  falter  than  fuch 
an  unwieldy  animal  could  be  fuppofed  to  do;  then  ha- 
ving fecured  the  creature  both  with  teeth  and  claws,  it 
drags  it  into  the  water,  inltantly  links  with  it  to  the 
bottom,  and  in  this  manner  quickly  drowns  it.  Some- 
times it  happens,  that  the  creature  wounded  by  the 
crocodile  makes  its  efcape  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  latter 
purfues  with  great  celerity,  and  often  takes  it  a  fecond 
time.  In  thefe  depredations,  however,  this  terrible 
animal  often  feizes  on  another  as  formidable  as  iifelf, 
and  meets  with  a  defperate  refinance.  We  are  told 
of  frequent  combats  between  the  crocodile  and  the 
tiger.  All  creatures  of  the  tiger  kind  are  continual- 
ly oppreffed  by  a  parching  thirft,  that  keeps  thera  ia 
the  vicinity  of  great  rivers,  whither  they  defcend  to 
drink  very  frequently.  On  thefe  occafions  they  are 
feized  by  the  crocodile  ;  upon  whom  they  inftantly 
turn  with  the  greateft  agility,  and  force  their  claws  in- 
to his  eyes,  while  he  plunges  with  his  iierce  antago- 
nill  into  the  river.  There  they  continue  to  ftruggle 
for  fome  time,  till  at  laft  the  tiger  is  drowned.  Not- 
withdanding  all  this,  however,  we  are  affured  by  La- 
bat,  that  a  negro,  with  no  other  weapon  than  a  knife 
in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  arm  wrapped  round 
with  a  cow-hide,  ventures  boldly  to  attack  this  ani- 
mal in  its  own  element.  As  foon  as  he  approaches 
the  crocodile,  he  prefents  his  left  arm,  which  the  ani- 
mal fwallows  moll  greedily :  but  as  it  llicks  in  hi*, 
throat,  the  negro  has  time  to  give  it  feveral  (labs  be- 
low the  chin,  where  it  is  eafily  vulnerable;  and  the  wa- 
ter alfo  getting  in  at  the  mouth,  which  is  held  involun- 
tarily open,  the  creature  is  foon  bloated  up  as  big  as  a 
tun,  and  expires. 

The  natives  of  Siam  feem  particulatly  fond  of  the 
capture  of  all  the  great  animals  with  wiiich  their  coun- 
try abounds.  The  crocodiles  are  taken  by  throwing 
three  or  four  llrong  nets  acrofs  a  river,  at  proper  di- 
ftances  from  each  other ;  fo  that  if  the  animal  breaks 
through  the  firll,  it  may  be  caught  by  one  of  the  rell. 
When  it  is  lirft  taken,  it  employs  the  tail,  which  is  the 
grand  inftrument  of  ftrength,  with  great  force  ;  but  af- 
ter many  unfuccefsful  flruggles,  the  animal's  ftrength 
is  at  lad  exhaufted.  Then  the  natives  approach  their 
prifoner  in  boats,  and  pierce  him  in  the  moll  tender 
parts  till  he  is  weakened  by  lofs  of  blood.  When  he 
has  done  flirting,  they  begin  by  tying  up  his  mouth, 

and 
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i  and  with  tlie  fame  cord  tie  his  head  to  his  tail,  wtiich 
"  lad  they  bend  back  like  a  bow.  However,  they  are 
not  yet  perfettly  kcure  from  his  fury  ;  but  for  their 
greater  fafety  they  tie  his  fore  feet,  as  well  as  thofe 
behind,  to  the  top  of  his  back.  Thefe  precautions  are 
not  ufelefs ;  for  if  they  were  to  omit  them,  the  croco. 
diie  would  foon  recover  lire 
deal  of  mifchief.      When  th 

or  when  taken  young  and  tamed,  this  formidable  an 
mal  is  ufed  to  divert  and  entertain  the  great  znen  of 
the  eaft.  It  is  often  managed  like  an  horfe  ;  a  curb  is 
put  into  its  mouth,  and  the  rider  diredls  it  as  he  thinks 
proper.  Thouafh  aukwardly  formed,  it  does  not  fail 
to  proceed  with  foine  degree  of  fwiftncfs  ;  and  is 
thought  to  move  as  fall  as  fome  of  the  moll  unwieldy 
of  our  own  animals,  the  hog  or  the  cow.  Some  in- 
deed alTert,  that  no  animal  could  efcape  it  but  for  its 
flownefs  in  turnlrjif ;  which,  however,  feema  very  im- 
probable, as  its  back-bone  is  full  of  articulations,  and 
feemingly  as  fiixible  as  that  of  other  large  animals. 

All  crocodiles  breed  near  helh  waters  ;  and  though 
they  are  foiiietimes  found  in  the  fea,  yet  that  may  be 
confidered  rather  as  a  place  of  excurfion  than  abode. 
They  produce  their  young  by  eggs,  as  was  fa!d  above  ; 
end  for  this  purpcfe,  the  female,  when  (he  comes  to  lav, 
choofes  a  place  by  the  fide  of  a  river,  or  fome  frefli- 
vater  lake,  to  drpofit  her  brood  in.  She  always 
pitches  npon  an  extenfive  fandy  Ihore,  where  fhe  may 
dig  a  hole  without  danger  of  deteftion  from  the  ground 
being  frclh  turned  up.  The  fhore  mud  alfo  be  gentle 
End  fhelving  to  the  water,  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  the  animal's  going  and  returning  ;  and  a  convenient 
place  mull  be  found  near  the  edge  of  the  (Irearn,  that 
the  young  may  have  a  Ihorter  way  to  go.  When  all 
thefe  requifites  are  adjulled,  the  animal  is  ften  cau- 
tioudy  ilealing  up  on  (horc  to  depofit  her  burden.  The 
preferce  of  a  man,  a  hcall,  or  even  a  bird,  is  fufticient 
to  deter  her  at  that  time  ;  and  if  llie  perceives  any 
creature  looking  on,  (lie  infallibly  returns.  If,  how- 
ever, nothing  appear?,  (he  then  goes  to  work,  fcratch- 
jng  up  the  fand  with  her  fore-paws,  and  making  a 
hole  pretty  deep  in  the  (liore.  There  (lie  depofits  from 
So  to  lOO  eggs,  of  the  fize  of  a  tennis-ball,  ard  of 
the  fame  figure,  covered  with  a  tough  white  (Ifin  like 
pirchnicrt.  She  takefe  above  an  hour  to  perform  this 
talk  ;  and  then  covering  uu  the  place  fo  artfully  that 
it  can  fcarceiy  be  perceived,  (lie  goes  back  to  return 
again  the  next  d;;y.  Upon  her  return  with  the  lame 
precaution  as  before,  flie  lays  about  the  fame  number 
of  eggs ;  and  the  day  following  alfo  a  like  number. 
Thus  having  depofited  her  whole  quantity,  and  having 
covered  them  ch  fe  up  in  the  fand,  they  are  foon  vivi- 
fied by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  a;id  at  the  end  of  30  days 
the  young  ones  begin  to  break  open  the  (hell.  ^\t  this 
lime  the  fjfmtde  is  iuliinftivcly  taught  that  her  young 
ones  want  relief ;  and  fhe  goes  upon  land  to  fcratch 
away  the  fand  and  fct  them  free.  Her  brood  quickly 
avail  thciTifelves  of  their  liberty  ;  a  part  nin  ungiuded 
to  the  water;  another  part  afcend  the  back  of  the  fe- 
male, and  are  carried  thither  in  greater  fafety.  But 
the  moment  they  arrive  at  the  water,  all  natural  con- 
nection is  at  an  end;  when  the  female  has  introduced 
her  ynung  to  their  natural  element,  not  only  fhe,  btit 
the  male,  become  amongft  the  number  of  their  moil 
formidable  enemies,  and  devour  as   many  of  them  as 
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at  the  bottom  ;  by  far  the  grealeft  number  are  de- 
ftroyed,  and  the  rell  find  fafety  in  their  agility  or  mi- 
nutenefs. 

But  it  is  not  the  parent  alone  that  is  thus  found  to 

thin  their   numbers;   the  eggs  of  this  animal   are  not 

only  a  delicious  feafl  to  the  favage,  but   are  eagerly 

ugth  enough   to  do  a  great     fought   after  by  every  beaft  and   bird  of  prey.     The 

lus  brought  into  fubjeiti  n,     ichneumon  was  erefted  into  a  deity  among  the  ancients 

for  its  fucctfs  in  deflroying  the  eggs  of  thefe  mon- 
flers :  at  prefent  that  fpecies  of  the  vulture  called  the 
gall'wnoiv  is  their  mod  prevailing  enemy.  AH  along 
the  banks^  of  great  rivers,  for  thoufands  of  miles,  the 
ciocodile  is  feen  to  propagate  in  numbers  that  would 
foon  over-run  the  earth,  but  for  the  vulture,  that 
feen.s  appointed  by  Providence  to  abridge  its  fecunditv. 
Thefe  birds  are  ever  found  in  great  numheis  where  the 
crocodile  is  mod  numerous  ;  and  hiding  themfelves 
within  the  thick  branches  of  the  trees  that  (liade  the 
banks  of  the  river,  they  watch  the  female  in  filence, 
and  permit  her  to  lay  all  her  eggs  without  interruption. 
Then  when  (lie  has  retired,  they  encourage  each  other 
with  cries  to  the  fpoil  ;  and  flocking  airtogethcr  up. 
on  the  hidden  treafure,  tear  up  the  eggs,  and  devour 
them  in  a  much  fiioiter  time  than  they  were  depofited. 
Nor  are  thty  lefs  diligent  in  attending  the  female  while 
fhe  is  carrying  her  young  to  the  water  ;  for  if  any  one 
of  them  happens  to  drop  by  the  way,  it  is  fure  to  re- 
ceive no  mercy. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  account  given  us  by  late 
travellers  of  the  propagation  of  this  animal  ;  an  ac- 
cnnnt  adopted  by  Linnxus  and  the  moll  learned  natu- 
ralids  of  the  ^ge.  Yet  if  one  might  argue  from  the 
general  analogy  of  nature,  the  crocodile's  devouring 
her  own  young  when  (he  gets  to  the  water  feems 
doubtful.  This  may  be  a  dory  raifed  from  the  o-ereral 
idea  of  this  animal's  rapacious  cruelty  ;  when  in  faft 
the  crocodile  only  feems  more  cruel  than  other  animals, 
becaufe  it  has  more  power  to  do  mifcliief.  It  is  pro- 
bable tliat  it  is  not  more  diveftcd  of  paiental  tender- 
nefs  than  olher  creatures;  and  we  are  the  more  led  to 
think  fo,  from  the  pecuHar  formation  of  one  of  the 
crocodile  kind,  called, 

2.  The  open-hiliied  crocodile  ;  which  is  furnifhed 
with  a  falfe  belly  like  the  opoffum,  where  the  young 
creep  out  and  in  as  their  dangers  or  neceflities  re- 
quire. The  crocodile,  thus  fiiniilhed  at  leal'c,  can- 
not be  faid  to  be  an  enemy  to  her  own  younT,  fiuce 
fhe  thus  t;ives  them  more  than  parental  proteftion.  It 
is  probable  alfo  that  this  open  bellied  crocodile  is  vivi- 
parous, and  fofters  her  young  tliat  aie  prematurely- 
excluded  in  this  fecoud  womb  until  they  come  to  pro- 
per maturity. 

This  crocodile  is  a  fpecies  that  was  not  defcri- 
bed  by  Linnsus ;  but  has  been  inferted  in  the  Sy- 
Jlem.a  Naliir/z  (ince  his  death,  under  the  name  of 
Lacerta  gangeUca.  Mr  Ed^-ards  tells  us,  that  three 
of  the(e  creatures  were  fent  from  B.-ngal  about  the 
year  17-17,  to  the  late  Dr  Mead  phylician  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  king.  Two  of  them  the  Dodor  prefcr- 
ved  in  his  colle6tion,  and  prefeuted  the  third  to  the 
late  curious  Mrs  Kennon  ;  and  fince  the  deceafe  of 
thefe  worthy  peifons,  they  became  the  property  of  Mr 
James  Lemon  of  London,  who  obliged  our  author 
with  one  of  them  to  produce  to  the  royal  fociety. 
The  narrownefs  of  the   beak  is  the  mod  extraordinary 


Lacerta. 


tfceycao.    The  whole  brood  fcatters  into  different  parts    circumdance    io   this   crocodile,    which    appears  like 

3  R  2  the 
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Lacerta.    the  bill  of  the   bird   called  goofeandcr.     It    has  fmall 

'—     T~~-  (liarp  teeth.      Another  peculiarity  is  a  paunch  or  open 

purfe   in   the   middle  of  the  under  fide  of  the    belly. 
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in the  nr.idd'e  of  the  under  fide  of  the 
which  feems  to  be  naturally  formed  with  round  liips, 
and  hollow  within,  to  receive  its  young  in  time  of  dan 
ger,  as  it  appears  in  the  American  animal  called  opnj 
Jum.  Dr  Parfons  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
opening  in  the  belly  was  really  natural,  it  having 
appearance  of  being  cut  or  torn  open. 
fpcAs  it  hath  all  the  marks  common  to  alligators  or 
crocodiles.  The  beak  was  finely  crcafed  tranfverfely. 
The  animal  appeared  in  the  fpirits  all  over  of  a  yel- 
lowifli  olive  colour,  the  under  lide  lighter  than  the  up- 
per, the  latter  having  fome  duftcy  marks  and  fpots. 
This  fpecics  inhabits  the  banks  of  the  Ganges;  and 
it  is  very  ftrange  that  they  fhould  never  have  been  de- 
fcribed  before,  as  our  India  company  have  been  fo 
long  fettled  there,  and  the  animal  is  at  full  growth 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  large  as  the  common  cro- 
~todile. 

How  long  the  crocodile  lives  we  are  not  certainly  in- 
formed :  if  we  may  believe  Ariftotle,  it  lives  the  age 
of  a  man  ;  but  the  ancients  lb  much  amufed  themfclves 
in  inventing  fables  concerning  this  animal,  that  even 
truth  from  them  is  fufpicious.  What  we  know  for 
certain  from  the  ancients  is,  that  among  the  various 
animals  that  were  produced  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  Rome,  the  combat  of  the  crocodile  was  not  want- 
ing. Marcus  Scaurus  produced  them  living  in  his  un- 
rivalled exhibitions ;  and  the  Romans  conlidered  him 
as  the  bed  citizen,  becaufe  he  futniflied  them  with  the 
moll  expenfive  entertainments.  , 

3.  The  alligator,  or  American  crocodile,  has  a  vafl 
mouth,  fvirnilhed  with  fliarp  teeth  ;  from  the  back  to 
the  end  of  the  tall,  ferrated  ;  flcin  tough  and  brown, 
and  covered  on  the  fides  with  tubercles.  This  dread- 
ful fpecles,  which  grows  to  the  length  of  17  or  18  feet, 
is  fovmd  in  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America;  and 
moll  numerous  as  we  approach  the  fouth,  and  the 
more  fierce  and  ravenous.  Yet  in  Carolina  it  never  de- 
vours the  human  fpecics,  but  on  the  contrary  fhuns 
mankind  ;  it  will,  however,  kill  dogs  as  they  fwim 
the  rivers,  and  hogs  which  feed  in  the  fwamps.  It  is 
often  feen  floating  like  a  log  of  wood  on  the  furface 
of  the  witer,  and  is  miftaken  for  fuch'  by  dogs  and 
other  animals,  which  it  fcizes  and  draws  under  water 
to  devour  at  its  leifure.  Like  the  wolf,  when  preffed 
by  long  hunger,  it  will  fwallow  mud,  and  even  ftones 
and  pieces  of  wood.  They  often  get  into  the  wears 
in  purfuit  of  fi(h,  and  do  much  mifchief  by  breaking 
them  to  pieces.  They  are  torpid  during  the  winter  in 
Carolina  ;  and  retire  into  their  dens,  which  they  form 
by  burrowing  far  under  ground.  It  makes  the  en- 
trance under  water,  and  works  upwards.  In  fpring  it 
quits  its  retreaf,  and  reforts  to  the  rivers,  which  it 
iwims  up  and  down  ;  and  chiefly  feeks  its  prey  near 
the  mouth,  where  the  water  is  brackifh. — It  roars  and 
makes  a  dreadful  noife  at  its  firft  leaving  its  den,  and 
againft  bad  weather.  It  lays  a  vaft  number  of  eggs 
in  the  fand,  near  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  fun  :  multitudes  are 
dellroyed  as  foon  as  hatched  either  by  their  own  fpe- 
cics or  by  fifh  of  prey.  In  South  America  the  car- 
rion vulture  is  the  inilrument  of  Providence  to  dellroy 
multitudes;  by  that  means  preventing  the  country 
from  being  rendered  uninhabitable. 


4.  The  Cayman,  or  Antilles  crocodile,  which  has  by  Lace 
diiitreut.  authors  been  confounded  with  the  t.vo  pre-  """v 
ceding  fpecies,  is  evidently   diifercut   from  both  ;  and 
has  accordingly   been   properly   diftinguifhcd    by  the 
Abbe    Bonnicerre    in    the   En-^clopul'ic    Alclhoclirjue  \..  .y 
Sec  our  figure,  where  the  diflcrences  are  fo  apparent /.rfj% 
as  to  require  no  detail. — The  greateft  flrength  of  this -ans  i; 
animal,  according  to  M.  Merian,  confills  in  its  teeth,  ^,'fl''" 
of  which  there  are  two  rows  crofiing  one  anntlier,  by  j^^^^^ 
means  of  which  it  grinds  with  the  greateft  eafe  what-p.  3., 
ever  it  feizes  upon.      But   it  mull  not  be  underftood 
from  this  that  there  is  a  double  row  of  teeth,  as  Se- 
ba  pretends,  on  each  fide  of  the  under  jaw :   but  on- 
ly that  there   are  two  rows  on  each  jaw,  one  on  the 
right  and  the  other  on  the  left  fide. — The  Cayman  Is  fo 
called  from   fome   fmall  lilts  of  that  name  among  the 
Antillts,   where  thefe  creatures  are  fald  to  be  very  nu- 
merous.    They  are  of  exceeding  (Irength,  and  equally 
the  dread  both  of  men  and  animals  ;  for  they  live  on 
Isnd  as  well  as  in  the  water,  and  devour  every  creature 
they  meft  with. — Another  figure  is  added,  reprefent- 
ing  an  egg  with   the  young  one  at  the  time  of  break- 
ing the  fhell.      See  the  Plates. 

5.  The  caudiverbera,  has  a  depreffed  pinnatifid  tail, 
and  palmattd  feet.  It  is  larger  than  the  common 
green  lizard,  is  found  in  Peru,  an^  has  got  its  name 
from  Its  beatlrg  the  ground  with  Its  tail. 

6.  The  ftiUio  has  a  verticIUated  tall,  and  dentated 
fcales.  It  is  a  native  of  /Africa,  and  the  warm  parts 
of  Afia.  It  frequents  the  ruinous  walls  of  Natolla, 
Syria,  and  Paleftlne.  The  Arabs  call  it  hunliin.  The 
Turks  kill  it ;  for  they  imagine,  that,  by  declining 
the  head,  it  mimics  them  while  they  fay  their  prayers. 

7.  The  agilis,  has  a  pretty  long  vertlcillated  tall, 
with  fliarp  fcales,  and  a  fcaly  collar.  This  is  the  com- 
mon green  liztrd,  and  is  a  native  both  of  Europe  and 
India.  This  fpecles  is  extremely  nimble  :  in  hot  wea- 
ther it  baflis  on  the  fides  of  dry  banks  or  old  trees  ; 
but,  on  being  obfcrved,  immediately  retreats  to  its 
hole.  The  food  of  this  fpccies,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
other  Britlfh  lizards,  is  inietls  ;  and  they  theirfelves 
are  devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  They  are  all  perfect- 
ly harmlefs  ;  yet  their  form  ftrikes  one  with  difgull, 
and  has  occafioned  great  ohfcurlty  in  their  hiftory. 
Mr  Pennant  mentions  a  lizard  killed  In  Worceftcrfiiire 
in  the  year  1714,  which  was  two  feet  fix  Inches  long, 
and  four  inches  in  girth.  The  fore- legs  were  placed 
eight  inches  from  the- head;  the  hind-legs  five  inches 
beyond  thofe :  the  legs  were  two  inches  long;  the  feet 
divided  into  four  toes,  each  furnlfhed  with  a  fharp 
claw.  Another  of  the  fame  kind  was  afterwards  kill- 
ed in  that  county  ;  but  whether  thefe  large  lizards 
were  natives  of  other  countries  and  imported  into 
England,  or  whether  they  were  of  Britifh  growth,  is 
uncertain. 

8.  The  chamaeleon  has  a  crooked  cylindrical  tail. 
The  head  of  a  large  chamseleon  is  almoft  two  inches 
long,  and  from  thence  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail  it 
is  four  inches  and  a  half.  The  tail  is  five  inches  long, 
and  the  feet  two  and  a  half.  The  thicknefs  of  the 
body  is  different  at  different  feafons  ;  for  fometlmes 
from  the  back  to  the  belly  it  is  two  inches,  and  fome- 
tlmes but  one  ;  for  he  can  blow  himfelf  up  and  con- 
trad  himfelf  at  pleafure.  This  fwelling  and  contrac- 
tion is  not  only  of  the  back  and  belly,  but  alio  of  the 
legs  and  tail. 

1  Thefe 
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trta.        Thefe  different  motions  are  not  like  thofe  of  other 

'« animals,  which  proceed  from  a  dilatation  of  the  breaft 

in  breathing,  and  which  rifcs  and  falls  Aicceffively  ; 
but  they  are  very  irregular,  as  in  tortoifes  and  frogs. 
The  chamasleon  has  continued  as  it  were  blown  up 
for  two  hours  together,  anJ  then  he  wouM  grow  lefs 
and  Icfs  infenfibly  :  for  the  dilatation  was  always  more 
quick  and  vifib'.e  than  the  contraftii.n.  In  this  lad 
IJate  he  appeared  extremely  lean,  and  the  fpine  of  the 
back  was  (harp,  and  all  his  ribs  might  be  told  ;  like- 
wife  the  tendons  of  the  arms  and  legs  might  be  feen 
very  diftinftly. 

The  (l<in  is  very  cold  to  the  touch  ;  and  notwith- 
ftandi?ig  he  feems  fo  lean,  there  is  no  feeling  the  beat- 
ing of  the  heart.  The  (uvface  of  the  fl<in  is  unequal, 
and  has  a  giain  not  unlike  Aiairreen,  but  very  foft.  be- 
caufe  each  f  mipcnce  is  as  fmooth  as  if  it  was  poli(h- 
ed.  Some  of  thefe  are  as  large  as  a  middling  pin's 
head  on  the  arms,  legs,  belly,  and  tail  ;  but  on  the 
fhoulders  and  hend  they  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  a 
little  larger.  Thofe  under  the  throat  are  ranged  in 
the  form  of  a  chaplet,  from  the  lower  lip  to  the  breaft. 
Some  on  the  head  and  back  are  amaflVd  together  in 
dufters,  with  fpaccs  between  them,  on  which  are  al- 
molt  imperceptible  fpots  of  a  pale  red  and  yellow  co- 
lour, as  well  as  the  ground  of  the  f!<in  itfelf,  which 
plainly  appears  between  thefe  chifttrs.  This  ground 
changes  colour  when  the  animnl  is  dead,  becoming  of 
a  greyifti  brown,  and  tlie  fmall  fpots  are  whitiih. 

The  colour  of  all  thofe  eminences,  when  the  cha 
rnsleon  is  at  reft  in  a  (hady  place,  is  of  a  bluifh 
grey,  except  on  the  claws,  where  it  is  white  with  a 
little  yellow  ;  and  the  fpaccs  between  the  clufters  is 
of  a  pale  red  and  yellow,  as  was  before  obferved.  But 
when  he  is  in  the  fun,  all  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
affecled  with  the  light  become  of  a  greylfh  brown,  or 
rather  of  a  tawney.  That  part  of  the  (kin  which  the 
fun  does  not  fhine  on,  changes  into  feveral  brighter 
colours,  which  form  fpots  of  the  fize  of  half  one's  fin- 
■  ger.  Some  of  thefe  defcend  from  the  fpine  half  way 
on  the  back;  and  others  appear  on  the  fides,  arms, 
and  tail.  They  are  all  of  an  Ifabella  ct^loui,  from  a 
mixture  of  a  pale  yellow  and  of  a  bright  red,  which 
is  the  colour  of  the  ground  of  the  (\<.\n. 

The  head  of  a  chamreleon  is  not  unlike  that  of  a 
fifli,  it  beingjoined  to  the  breaft  by  a  very  fhort  neck, 
covered  on  each  fide  with  cartilaginous  membranes  re- 
fembling  the  gills  of  fifties.  There  is  a  creft  diieftly 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  two  others  on  each  fide 
above  the  eyes,  and  between  thefe  there  are  two  ca- 
vities near  the  top  of  the  head.  The  muzzle  is  blunt, 
and  not  much  unlike  that  of  a  frog  :  at  the  end  there 
is  3  hole  on  each  fide  for  the  noftrils ;  but  there  are 
no  ears,  nor  any  fign  of  any. 

The  jaws  are  furniftied  with  teeth,  or  lather  with 
a  bone  in  the  form  of  teeth,  which  he  makes  little  or 
no  ufe  of,  becaufe  he  lives  upon  fwallowing  flies  and 
other  infefts  without  chewing  them  ;  and  hence 
arofe  the  vulgar  notion  of  his  living  upon  air,  becaufe 
he  was  never  feen  to  eat.  The  tongue,  which  Lin- 
niEus  fays  rcfembles  an  earthworm,  is  of  confiderable 
length,  and  is  enlarged  and  fom^what  ftattened  at  the 
end.  From  this  member  there  continually  oozes  out 
a  very  glutinous  liquor,  by  means  of  which  It  catches 
fuel)  Infifts  as  come  within  its  reach,  and  it  is  furpri- 
fing  to  fee  with  what  quicknefs  it  retrafts  its  tongue 
the  inllant  it  has  arrelled  any  prcyi     The  foriE,  Uruc- 
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ture,  and   motion  of  the   eyes,    have  fomething  very    Licerta. 

particular;  for  they  are  very  large,  being  almoft  half  v— ^ 

an  inch  in  diameter.  Thty  are  of  a  globous  figure  ; 
which  may  be  eafily  feen,  becaufe  they  ftand  out  of 
the  head.  They  have  a  fingle  eyelid  like  a  cap,  with 
a  fmall  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  the  fight 
of  the  eye  appears,  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head,  and 
of  a  fhining  brown,  encircled  by  a  little  ring  of  a  gold 
colour.  This  eyt-lid  has  a  grain  like  fhagrcen,  as 
well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  flcin  ;  and  when  the  reft; 
of  the  body  changes  colour,  and  alFumes  fpots  of  dif- 
ferent ftiapes,  thole  on  the  lid  always  keep  the  fame 
form,  though  they  are  tinftnred  with  the  fame  colour 
as  the  ftvin.  But  the  moft  extraordinary  thing  relating 
to  the  eyes  is,  that  this  animal  often  moves  one  when 
the  other  is  entirely  at  reft ;  nay,  fomctimes  one  eye 
will  feem  to  look  direflly  forward  and  the  other  back- 
ward, and  one  will  look  up  to  the  (]<y  when  the  other 
regards  the  earth. 

That  part  of  the  body  which  Is  called  the  Iruiii; 
and  comprehends  the  thorax  and  the  belly  in  a  cha- 
maeleon,  is  almoft  all  thorax,  with  little  or  no  belly. 
The  four  feet  are  all  of  a  length  ;  and  the  only  dif- 
ference between  them  is,  that  thofe  before  are  turned 
backwards,  and  thofe  behind  forwards.  There  are 
five  toes  on  each  paw,  which  have  a  greater  refem- 
blance  to  hands  than  feet.  They  are  all  divided  into 
two,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  two  hands  to  each 
arm,  and  two  feet  to  each  leg  ;  and  though  one  of 
thefe  parts  have  three  toes,  and  the  other  but  two,  yet 
they  icem  to  be  all  of  the  fame  fizc.  Thefe  toes  lie 
together  under  the  fame  Oiin  as  in  a  mitten;  however, 
their  ftiape  might  be  feen  through  the  fltin.  With 
thefe  paws  the  chamoeleon  can  lay  hold  of  the  , fmall 
branches  of  trees  In  the  fame  manner  as  a  parrot. 
When  he  is  about  to  petch,  he  parts  his  toes  different- 
ly from  birds,  becaufe  he  puts  two  behind  and  two 
before.  The  claws  are  little,  crooked,  very  ftiarp,  and 
of  a  pale  yellow,  ■  proceeding  but  half  way  out  of  the 
flcin,  while  the  other  half  is  hid  beneath  it.  His  walk 
Is  (lower  than  that  of  a  tortoife,  and  he  feems  to  move 
along  with  an  aiTeftatlon  of  gravity.  He  feems  to 
feek  for  a  proper  place  to  fet  his  feet  upon ;  and  when 
he  climbs  up  trees,  he  does  not  truft  to  his  feet  like 
fquirrels,  but  endeavours  to  find  out  clefts  in  the  bark, 
that  he  may  get  a  furer  huld. 

His  tail  is  like  that  o£  a  viper  when  It  is  puffed  up 
and  round  ;  for  otherwife  the  bones  may  be  feen  in 
the  fame  manner  as  on  the  back.  Ke  always  wraps 
his  tail  round  the  branches  of  trees,  and  it  ferves  him 
as  it  were  Inftead  of  a  fifth  hand.— He  is  a  native  of 
.'^fiica  and  Alia.  Mr  Haffilquift  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  change  of  colour  in  the  chamx-leon  is  owing  to  its 
being  exceedingly  fubjciEV  to  the  jaundice,  which  par- 
ticularly happens  either  when  it  is  expofed  to  the  fun 
or  when  It  Is  made  angry.  The  mixture  of  the  bile 
with  Its  blood  is  then  very  perceptible,  and,  as  the 
iiiin  Is  tranfparent,  makes  It  fpotted  with  green  and 
yellow.  He  never  faw  it  coloured  with  red,  blue,  or 
purple;  and  does  not  believe  that  ever  It  aft"umes  thef: 
colours. 

9.  The  gecko,  has  a  cylindrical  tail,  concave  cars,, 
and  a  warty  body.  It  is  the  Indian  falamander  of 
Bontius.  "  This  animal  is  very  frequent  in  Cairo 
(fays  Haffelquift),  both  in  the  houfes  and  without 
them.  The  poifon  of  this  animal  Is  very  fingular,  as 
it  exhiiles  from  the  ^lobuli  of  the  toes.     The  anima! 
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I.accrta.  feeks  all  places  and  things  impregnated  with  fea-falt, 
'  »  and,  palTing  over  them  fcveral  times,  leaves  this  very- 
noxious  poifon  behind  it.  In  July  1750,  I  faw 
two  women  and  a  girl  in  Cairo  at  the  point  of  dtatli, 
from  eating  cheefe  new  failed,  bought  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  on  which  this  animal  had  dropt  its  poi- 
fon. Once  at  Cairo,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
fervlng  hov/  acrid  the  exhalations  of  the  toes  of  this 
aniiTial  are,  as  it  ran  over  the  hand  of  a  man  who  en- 
deavoured to  catch  It  ;  there  immediately  rofe  little 
puftules  over  all  thofe  parts  the  animal  had  touched  ; 
thefe  were  red,  inflamed,  and  fmarted  a  little,  greatly 
rtfembling  thofe  occafioned  by  the  Hinging  of  nettl.-s. 
It  emits  an  udd  found,  efpecially  in  tlie  night,  from 
its  throat,  not  unlike  thai  of  a  frog." 

10.  'I"he  fcincus  has  a  cylindrical  tail  compreffed  at 
the  point,  and  blunt  marginated  toes.  This  animal  is 
found  in  Arabia  Pctisa  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  Up- 
per Egypt  near  the  Nile.  It  is  much  ufed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  eall  as  an  ajihrodifiac,  but  net  at 
this  time  by  the  Europeans.  The  flclb  of  the  animal 
is  given  in  powder,  with  fome  ftimulating  vehicle  ; 
broth  made  <if  the  recent  flefli  is  likewife  ufed  by  the 
Arabs.  It  is  brought  from  Upper  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bia to  Alexandria,  whence  it  is  carried  to  Venice  and 
Marfeilles,  and  from  thence  to  all  the  apothecaries 
fliops  of  Europe. 

I  I.  The  nilotica  has  a  long  tail  with  a  triangular 
edge,  and  four  lines  of  fcalcs  on  the  back.  It  is  met 
with  in  the  moift  places  of  Egypt  near  the  Nile.  The 
Egyptians  fay  that  this  li/.ard  proceeds  from  the  eggs 
of  the  crocodile  laid  in  the  fand,  but  that  the  croco- 
dile proceeds  from  thofe  laid  in  the  water.  Mr  Haf- 
felquift  hath  dtttclcd  the  fallacy  of  this  account. 

12.  The  paluftris  has  a  lanceolated  tail,  and  four 
toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  inhabits  the  llagnating  waters 
of  Europe.  It  has  a  flow  and  crawling  pace.  Mr  Pen- 
nant mentions  his  having  more  than  once  found,  under 
ftones  and  old  logs,  fome  very  minute  lizards  that  had 
much  the  appearance  of  this  kind:  they  were  perfeAly 
formed,  and  had  not  the  leall  veftigesof  fins;  which 
circumllance,  joined  to  their  being  found  in  a  dry 
place  remote  from  water,  fetms  to  indicate,  that  they 
had  never  been  inhabitants  of  that  element,  as  it  is 
certain  many  of  our  lizards  arc  in  their  firft  llate.  At 
that  period  they  have  a  fin  above  and  below  their  tail; 
that  on  the  upper  part  extends  along  the  back  as  far 
as  the  head  ;  but  both  drop  off  as  foon  as  the  animal 
takes  to  the  land,  being  then  no  longer  of  any  ufe. 
Mr  Ellis  has  remarked  certain  pennatcd  fins  at  the  gills 
of  one  very  common  in  moft  of  our  ft.ignating  waters, 
and  which  is  frequently  obferved  to  take  a  bait  like  a 
fifh. 

13.  The  falamandva,  or  falamander,  has  a  fliort  cy- 
lindrical tail,  four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  a  naked 
porous  body.  This  animal  has  been  faiJ,  even  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaflions,  to  live  in  the  fire  ;  but 
this  is  found  to  be  a  mift.ike.  It  h  found  in  the 
foutheru  countries  of  Europe.  The  following  ac- 
count of  this  fpccics  is  extracted  from  the  Count  de 
la  Cepede's  Natural  Hillory  of  Serpents.  Whillt  the 
hardeft  bodies  cannot  refill  the  violence  of  fire,  the 
world  have  endeavoured  to  make  us  believe  that  a 
fmall  lizard  can  not  only  withftand  the  flames,  but 
even  cxtinguiih  them.      As  agreeable  fables  readi- 
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ly  gain  belief,  every  one  has  been  eager  to  adopt  l,acer 
that  of  a  fmall  animal  fo  highly  privileged,  fo  fupe-"-~-v 
rior  to  the  moft  powerful  agent  in  nature,  and  which 
could  furnilh  fo  many  obiefts  of  comparifon  to  poe- 
try, fo  many  pretty  emblems  to  love,  and  fo  many 
biilliant  devices  to  valour.  The  ancients  believed  tliis 
property  of  the  falamander,  wifliing  that  its  origin 
might  be  as  furprifing  as  its  power  :  and  being  de(i-i 
rous  of  realizing  the  ingenious  fictions  of  the  poets, 
they  have  pretended  that  it  owes  its  exigence  to  the 
puretl  of  elements,  which  cannot  confnme  it  ;  and  they 
have  called  it  the  daughter  of  fire,  riving-  it  however 
a  body  of  ice.  The  moderns  have  followed  the  ridicu- 
lous tales  of  the  ancients;  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  ftop 
when  one  has  pafled  the  bounds  of  probability,  fome 
have  gone  fo  far  as  to  think  that  the  moil  violent  fite 
could  be  cxtlnguiflied  by  the  land  iulamandcr.  (^acka 
fold  this  fmall  lizard,  affirming,  that  when  thrown  in- 
to the  greateft  conflagration,  it  w  uld  check  its  pro- 
grefs.  It  was  very  neceflary  that  phIlof.>phers  and  na- 
turallfts  fliould  take  the  trouble  to  prove  by  fails 
what  reafon  alone  might  have  demonrtrated  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  light  of  fcience  was  difl^nfed  a- 
broad,  that  the  world  gave  over  believing  in  this  won- 
derful property  of  the  falamander.  This  lizard,  which 
is  found  in  fo  many  countries  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
even  in  very  high  latitudes,  ha?  been  however  vi^ry 
little  noticed,  becaufe  it  is  feldom  fecn  out  of  its  hole, 
and  becaufe  for  a  long  time  it  has  infpired  much  ter- 
ror. Even  Ariftotle  fpcaks  of  it  as  of  an  animal  with 
which  he  was  fcarcely  acquainted. 

One  of  the  largeft  of  this  fpecles,  preferved  In  the 
French  king's  cabinet,  is  feven  inches  five  lines  in 
length,  from  the  end  of  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the 
tail,  which  is  three  inches  eight  lines.  The  fl<in  does 
not  appear  to  be  covered  with  fcalep,  but  it  is  furnlflt- 
eil  with  a  number  of  excrtfcences  like  teats,  contain- 
ing a  great  many  holes,  feveral  ot  which  may  be  very 
plainly  dilllnguiflied  by  the  naked  eye,  and  through 
which  a  kind  of  milk  oozes,  that  generally  fpreads  It- 
felf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  tranfparent  coat  of 
varnifli  above  the  (kin  of  this  oviparous  quadruped,  na- 
turally dry. 

The  eyes  of  the  falamander  are  placed  In  the  uppei!_ 
part  of  the  head,  which  is  a  little  flitted  ;  their  orbit 
projects  into  the  interior  part  of  tfie  palate,  and  is 
there  almoll  furrounded  by  a  row  of  very  fmall  teeth, 
like  thofe  in  the  jaw  Irenes :  thefe  teeth  eilablifli  a 
near  relation  between  liy.ardi  and  liflies  ;  many  Ipecles 
of  which  have  alfo  fcveial  teeth  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  inouth.  The  colour  of  this  lizard  is  very  dark  : 
upon  the  belly  it  has  a  bluifh  ca!t,  intermixed  with 
pretty  large  irregular  yellow  fpots,  which  extend  over 
the  whole  body,  and  even  to  the  feet  and  eye-lids ; 
fome  of  thefe  fpots  are  befprlnkled  with  fmall  black 
fpecks  ;  and  thofe  which  are  upon  the  back  often  touch 
without  interruption,  and  form  two  long  yellow  bauds. 
The  colour  mult,  however,  be  fubj:Ct  to  vary  ;  and 
it  appears  that  fome  falaraanders  are  found  in  the 
marfhy  forells  of  Germany,  which  are  quite  black 
above  and  yellow  below.  To  this  variety  we  rnufl 
refer  the  black  falamander,  found  by  Mr  Laurenti  in 
the  Alps,  which  he  confidered  as  a  dillindl  fpecies. 

The  falamander  has  no  ribs ;  neither  have  frogs, 
to  which  it  has  a  great  referablance  in  the  general  form 
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of  the  anterior  part  of  its  body.  When  touched,  it 
■'  uidticiily  covers  itleir  with  that  kind  of  coat  of  whicli 
we  have  fpoken,  and  it  can  alfo  very  rapidly  change  its 
/kin  from  a  ftate  of  humidity  to  a  ftate  of  dryncfs. 
The  milk  which  IfTues  from  the  fmall  holes  in  its  fur- 
face  is  very  acrid  ;  when  put  upon  the  tongue  one 
feels  as  it  were  a  kind  of  fear  at  the  part  which  it 
touched.  This  milk,  which  is  confidercd  as  an  cx- 
cclknt  fubllance  for  takino  olF  hair,  has  fome  refcm- 
blance  to  that  which  diftils  from  thofe  plants  called 
efula  and  euphoibium.  When  the  falamander  is  crufn- 
ed,  or  when  it  is  only  prelTed,  it  exhales  a  bad  fmcll, 
which  is  peculiar  to  it. 

Salamanders  are  fond  of  cold  damp  places,  thick 
{hades,  tufted  woods,  or  high  mountains,  and  the 
banks  of  ftrcams  that  run  through  meadows  :  they 
fomttimcs  retire  In  preal  numbers  to  hollow  trees, 
hedges,  and  below  old  rotten  flumps  ;  and  they  pafs 
tiie  winter  in  places  of  high  latitude,  m  a  kind  of  bur- 
rows, whete  they  are  found  coUefted,  feveral  of  them 
being  joined  and  t«ifted  together.  The  ialamander 
being  dcilitute  of  claws,  having  only  four  toes  on  each 
of  the  fore  feet,  and  no  advantage  of  conformation 
making  up  its  deficiencies,  its  m:nuier  of  living  muft, 
as  is  indeed  the  cafe,  be  very  different  from  that  of 
other  lizards.  It  walks  very  flowly  ;  far  from  being 
able  to  climb  trees  with  rapidity,  it  often  appears  to 
drag  itfelf  with  great  difficulty  along  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  It  fcldom  goes  far  from  the  place  of  Ihelter 
which  it  has  fixed  on  ;  it  paffes  its  life  under  the  earth, 
often  at  the  bottom  of  old  walls  during  fummer  ;  it 
dreads  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  would  dry  it ;  and 
it  is  commonly  only  when  rain  is  about  to  fall  that  it 
comes  forth  from  its  fecret  afylum,  as  if  by  a  kind  of 
necefiity,  to  bathe  itfelf,  and  to  imbibe  an  element  to 
which  it  is  analogous.  Perhaps  it  finds  then  with 
greatell  facility  thofe  infefts  upon  which  it  feeds.  It 
lives  upon  flies, beetles, fnails, and  earth-worms;  when  it 
rcpofes,  it  tolls  up  its  body  in  feveral  folds  like  ferpents. 
It  can  remain  fome  time  in  the  water  without  danger, 
and  it  cafts  a  very  thin  pelHcle  of  a  greenilh  grey  co- 
lour. Salamanders  have  even  been  kept  more  than  fix 
months  in  the  water  of  a  well  without  giving  them 
any  food  ;  care  only  was  taken  to  change  the  water 
often. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  every  time  a  fakman- 
der  is  plunged  into  the  water,  it  attempts  to  raife 
its  noftrils  above  the  furface  as  if  to  feek  for  air,  which 
is  a  new  proof  of  the  need  that  all  oviparous  quadru- 
peds have  to  breathe  during  the  time  they  are  not 
in  a  ftate  of  torpor.  The  falamander  has  apparent- 
ly no  ears,  and  in  this  it  refembles  ferpents.  It  has 
even  been  pretended  that  it  does  not  hear,  and  on  this 
account  it  has  got  the  name  oi Jourd  in  fome  provinces 
of  France.  This  is  very  probable,  as  it  has  never  been 
heard  to  utter  any  cry,  ai.d  filence  in  general  is  coupled 
with  dtafncfs. 

Having  then  perhaps  one  fenfe  lefs  than  other  ani- 
mals, and  being  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  communi- 
cating its  fenfations  to  thofe  of  the  fame  fpecies,  even 
by  imperfeA  founds,  it  mull  be  reduced  to  a  much  in- 
ferior degree  of  inflintl  :  it  is  therefore  very  (lupid  ; 
an^  not  bold,  as  has  been  reported  :  it  does  not  brave 
danger,  as  is  pretended,  but  it  does  not  perceive  it. 
Whatever  gettures  one  makes  to  frighten  it,  it  always 


advances  without  turning  afide  ;  however,  as  no  ani-  I.acerta. 
mal  is  deprived  of  that  fentimcnt  necelfary  for  its  pre-  « 
fcrvation,  it  fuddenly  compreifes  its  ikin,  as  is  faid, 
when  tormented,  and  f|)Urts  forth  upon  thufe  who  at- 
tack it  that  corrofivc  milk  which  is  under  it.  If  be.it, 
it  begins  to  raife  its  tail :  afterwards  it  becomes  mo- 
tionlefs,  as  if  tlunned  by  a  kind  of  paralytic  ftroke  ;  for 
we  mull  not,  with  fome  naturalifls,  afctibe  to  an  ani- 
mnl  fo  devoid  of  inllhuft,  fo  much  art  and  cunning  as 
to  counterfeit  death.  It  Ihort,  it  Is  difficult  to  kill  it  ; 
but  when  dipped  in  vinegar,  or  furrounded  with  fait 
reduced  to  powder,  it  expires  In  convulfions,  as  Is  the 
cafe  wuh  feveral  other  lizards  and  worms. 

It  fcems  one  cannot  allow  a  being  a  chimerical  qua- 
lity, without  refuiing  It  at  the  fame  time  a  real  pro- 
perty. The  cold  falamander  has  been  confidered  as  an 
animal  endued  v/Ith  the  miraculous  power  of  refiiling, 
and  even  of  extinguKhing,  fire  ;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
it  has  been  debafed  as  much  as  elevated  by  this  Angu- 
lar property.  It  has  been  made  the  moll  fatal  of  ani- 
mals :  the  ancients,  and  even  Pliny,  have  devoted  it 
to  a  kind  of  anathema,  by  affirming  that  its  poifon  is 
the  moll  dangerous  of  all.  They  hive  written,  that 
Infefting  with  its  poifon  almoft  all  the  vegetables  of  a 
large  country,  it  might  caufe  the  dellruftion  of  lubole 
nations.  The  moderns  alfo  for  a  long  time  believed  the 
falamander  to  be  very  polfonous  ;  they  have  fald,  that 
its  bite  is  mortal,  like  that  of  the  viper  ;  they  have 
fought  out  and  prefcribed  remedies  for  It;  but  they  iiave 
at  length  had  recourfe  to  obfervatrons,  by  which  they 
ought  to  have  begun.  The  famous  Bacon  wifhed  natura- 
lifls wouldendeavourto  afcertain  the  truth refpcdling  the 
poifon  of  the  falamander.  Gefner  proved  by  experi- 
ments that  it  did  not  bite,  whatever  means  were  ufcd  to 
Irritate  it ;  and  Wurfbainus  fliowed  that  it  might  fafe- 
ly  be  touched,  and  that  one  might  without  danger 
drink  the  water  of  thofe  wells  which  It  inhabited.  M. 
de  Maupcrtuis  lludied  alfo  the  nature  of  this  lizard. 
In  making  refearches  to  difcover  what  might  be  its 
pretended  poifon,  he  demonllrated  experimentally, 
that  fire  afted  upon  the  falamander  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  upon  all  other  animals.  He  remarked,  that  Ie 
was  fcarcely  upon  the  fire,  when  it  appeared  to  be  co- 
vered with  the  drops  of  its  milk,  which  rarilied  by  the 
heat,  IfTued  through  all  the  pores  of  the  llcin,  but  In 
greater  quantity  trom  the  head  and  dugs,  and  that  it 
immediately  became  hard.  It  is  needlefs  to  fay,  that 
tills  milk  is  not  fufficiently  abundant  to  extingulfli 
even  the  fmallell  fire.  M.  de  Maupertuis,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  experiments,  in  vain  irritated  feveral 
falamandcrs :  none  of  them  ever  opened  their  mouths  ; 
he  was  obliged  to  open  them  by  force.  As  the 
teeth  of  this  lizard  are  very  fmall.  It  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  find  an  animal  with  a  flcln  fufficiently  fine 
to  be  penetrated  by  them  :  he  tried  without  fuc- 
cefs  to  force  them  Into  the  flefh  of  a  chicken  llrlpped 
of  its  feathers  ;  he  in  vain  preffed  them  againfl  the 
fkin  :  they  were  dlfplaced,  but  they  could  not  enter. 
He  however  made  a  falamander  bite  the  thigh  of  a 
chicken,  after  he  had  taken  oft  a  fmall  part  of  the  fliln. 
He  made  falamanders  newly  caught  bite  alfo  the  tongue 
and  lips  of  a  dog,  as  well  as  the  tongue  of  a  turkey  ; 
but  none  of  thcfe  animals  received  the  leafl  Injury. 
M.  de  Manpertuls  afterwards  made  a  dog  and  a  turkey 
fwallow  falamanders  whole,  or  cut  into  pieces  ;  and  yet 
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Liceru.  neither  of  them  appeared  to  be  fenfible  of  the  kali  un-  which  have  been  attribuleJ  to  the  faiulous  animal  of  Laa 
"  eafincfs. — Mr  LaurentI  fince  made  experiments  with  the  fame  namt.  See  the  article  Baslisk.  — 
the  fame  view  :  he  forced  grey  lizards  to  fwallow  tlie  15.  The  fex-lineata,  or  lion-lizard,  is  about  fix  in- 
milk  proceeding  from  the  falamander,  and  tliey  died  chea  long;  the  body  of  a  grey  colour,  marked  length- 
very  fuddenly.  The  milk,  therefore,  of  the  falaman-  wife-on  each  fiJe  with  three  whiiifh  hnes :  the  legs 
der,  taken  internally,  may  hurt,  and  even  be  fatal  are  long ;  and  it  has  a  very  long  tail,  which  it  curls  up, 
to  certain  animals,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  fmall ;  looking  fierce  at  the  fame  time,  whence  pjrobably  it  ha« 
bnt  it  does  not  appear  to  be  hurtful  to  large  ani-  received  its  Englidi  name.  It  inhabits  Siuth  Carolina 
mals.  and  the  greater  Antilles.  It  is  very  iaoffcnfive,  and  re- 
It  was  long  believed  that  the  falamander  was  of  no  markably  agile  j  but  is  a  prey  to  rapacious  birds, 
fex  ;  and  that  each  individual  had  the  power  of  engen-  16.  The  jTfen  lizard  of  Carolina  is  fo  denominated 
derlng  its  like,  as  feveral  fpecies  of  worms.  This  is  from  its  colour.  This  fpecies  is  very  (lender ;  the  tail 
not  the  moll  abfurd  fable  which  has  been  imagined  is  near  double  the  length  of  the  body,  and  the  whole, 
with  refpeft  to  the  falamander;  but  if  the  manner  in  length  about  five  inches.  It  inhabits  Carolina  ;  where 
which  they  come  into  the  world  is  not  fo  marvellous  it  is  uomellic,  familiar,  and  harmlefs.  It  fports  on 
as  has  been  written,  it  is  remarkable  in  this,  that  it  dif-  tables  and  windows,  and  anriufcs  with  its  agility  in 
ft rs  from  that  in  which  moft  otlier  lizards  are  brought  catching  flies.  Cold  afFefts  the  colours:  in  that  ua~ 
forth,  as  it  is  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  chalcide  certain  climate,  when  there  is  a  quick  tranfition  in  the 
and  the  feps,  as  well  as  vipers  and  feveral  kinds  of  fame  day  from  hot  to  cold,  it  clianges  inllantly  from 
ferpents,  are  produced.  On  this  account  the  fala-  the  moft  brilliant  green  to  a  dull  brown.  They  are  a 
mandcr  merits  the  attention  of  naturalifts  much  mors  prey  to  cats  and  ravenous  birds  They  appear  chiefly 
than  on  account  of  [he  falfe  and  brilliant  reputation  in  fummer  ;  and  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
which  it  has  fo  long  enjoyed.  M.  de  Maupertuis  ha-  they  retire  to  their  winter  recelfes,  and  lie  torpid  in 
ving  opened  fome  falamanders,  found  eggs  in  them,  and  the  hollows  and  crevices  of  rotten  trees.  It  frequently 
at  the  fame  time  fome  youn^r  perfedtly  formed  ;  the  happens  that  a  tew  warm  funllilny  days  fo  invigorate 
eggs  were  divided  into  two  long  bunches  like  grapes,  and  them,  that  they  will  come  out  of  their  holes  and  ap- 
the  young  were  enclofed  in  two  tranfparent  bags  ;  they  pear  abroad  ;  when  on  a  ludden  the  weather  changing 
were  equally  well  formed  as  the  old  ones,  and  much  to  cold,  fo  enfeebles  them,  that  lhi;y  are  unable  to  re- 
more  aftive.  The  falamander,  therefore,  brings  forth 
youni;  from  an  egg  hatched  within  its  belly  as  the  viper  ; 
and  her  fecundity  is  very  great  :  naturalilts  have  long 
written  that  (he  has  forty  or  fifty  at  one  time  ;  and  M. 
de  Maupertuis  found  42  young  ones  in  the  body  of  a 
female  falamander,  and  54  in  another. 

The  young  falamanders  are  generally  of  a  black  co- 
lour, almoft  without  fpots  ;  and  this  colour  they  pre- 
ferve  fomctimes  during  their  whole  lives  in  certain 
countries,  where  they  have  been  taken  for  a  di'tintt 
fpecies,  as  we  have  faid.  Mr  Thunbeig  has  ijiven,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sweden,  the  delcrip- 
tion  of  a  lizard,  which  he  calls  the  'Jnpanefi:  li-zard,  and 


turn  to  their  retreats,  and  will  die  of  cold. 

17.  The  iguana,  or  guana,  with  the  top  of  the 
back  and  fail  llrungly  ferratcd,  and  the  gullet  ferrated 
in  the  fame  manner,  is  fometimes  found  to  be  five  feet 
long.  It  has  fmall  teeth,  and  will  bite  hard.  It  in- 
habits the  rocks  of  the  Bahama  idands,  and  lurks  in 
cliffs  or  holloiv  trees.  It  feeds  entirely  on  vegetables 
and  fruits  ;  and  the  fat  of  the  abdomen  affumes  the 
colour  of  that  which  it  has  lall  eaten.  It  is  (low  of 
motion,  aud  has  a  molt  difgufting  look  ;  yet  it  is 
efteemed  a  moft  delicate  and  wholefome  food,  noxious 
only  to  venereal  patients,  according  to  Liiinxus.  It 
is  not  amphibious,  yet  on   neceffity  will  continue  long 


which   appears  not  to  differ  from  our  falamand(.r  but  under  water;   it   fwims  by  means  of  the  tail,  keeping 

in  the  arrangement  of  its  colours.      This  animal  is  al-  its   legs  clofe  to  the  body.      Guanas  are  the  fupport  of 

moft  black,  with   feveral  whltifh  and  irregular  fpots,  the   natives  of  the  Bahama   iflands,  who  go  in  their 

both  on   the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  below   the  (loops  from  rock   to   rock  in    fearch   of  them.     They 

paws ;  on   the   back  there   Is  a   ftrip  of  dirty   white,  are  taken  with   dogs   trained   for  the  purpofe  ;  and  as 

■which  becomes  narrower  to  the  point  of  the  tail.  This  foon  as  caught,  their  mouths  are  fewed  up,  to  prevent 

whitifli    ftripe   is  interfperfcd   with  very  fmall  fpecks  them  from  biting.      Some  are  carried  alive  for  fale  to 

which  form  the  diftinguifhingcharafteriftic  of  our  land  Carolina;    others  faked   and   barrelled   for  homecon- 

falamander.     We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,   that  we  fumption. 

may   confider  this  Japanefe  lizard,  defcribed  by   Mr  18.  The  buUaris,  or  green  lizard  of  Jamaica,  is  »- 

Thunberg,  as  a  variety  of  the  fpecies  of  our  land  fala-  bout  fix  inches  long,  of  a   (hining   grafs-green  colour, 

mander,  modified  a  little,    perhaps,  by  the  cUmate  of  I'    is    common    in  Jamaica,    frequenting   hedges  and 

Japan.      It  is  In  the  largeft  ifland  of  that  empire,   na  trees.      When  approached  to,  thefe  animals,  by  filling 

med  Nlphon,  that  this  variety   Is  found.      It  inhabits  their  throat   with  wind,  fwell  it  Into  a  globular  form 

the  mountains  there,    and  rocky  places.     The  Japa-  with   a  fcarlet   colour;    which,   when  contrafted,  the 

nefe  confider  it  as  a  powerful  ftimulant,  and   a   very  fcarlet   difappesrs,  and   the  part   returns  to  the  colour 

aftive  remedy  ;    and  on   this  account,  in   the   neigh-  of  the  reft  of  the  body.     The  fiijure  reprefents  the  ani- 

bourhood  of  Jedo,    a  number  of  thefe  Japanele  fala-  mal  with  its  throat  thus  inflated.     This  iwcUing  aftion 

manders  may  be  feen  dried,  hanging  from  the  cieling  of  feems  to  proceed  from  inenacing,  or  deterring  one  from 

the  (hops.  coming    near    them,    though    they   are   very  inoffen- 

14.  The  bafiliflcus,  has  a  long  cylindrical  tail,  a  ra-  five. 

diated  fin  on  the  back,  and  a  creft  on  the  throat.      It  19.  The    muricata,  or   prickly  lizard,    has   a  long 

is  a  native  of  the  Indies.   It  is  a  very  harmlefs  creature  ;  rounded  tail;  its  body,  which  is  of  a   brownilh  gfey 

ai!d   altogether   deftitute  of  thofe  wonderful  qualities  colour,  is  covered   with  (harp-pointed  fcales,  and  the 
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n  J     whole  upper  part  marked  with   tranfverfe   dudty  bars. 
The  fcalcs  are  furnifhed  with  a  prominent  line  on  the 
'*'upper  furface,  and  toward   the  back  part  of  the  head 
^.^  almoft  run  into  a  fort  of  weak  fpines. 

20.  The  laticauda,  or  broad-tailed  lizard,  has  a  flat- 
tened lanceolate  tail,  fomewhat  fpiny  on  the  margin. 
It  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  The  head 
is  difproportionably  large.  The  upper  furface  of  the 
body  is  of  a  dufliy  grey  colour,  and  befet  with  fmall 
tubercles,  which  in  feme  parts  fliarpen  to  a  point. 
The  colour  of  the  under  furface  of  the  body  is  pale, 
or  almoft  white.  This  and  the  preceding  fpecies  are 
inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales. 

There  are  above  60  other  fpecies  of  this  genus }  two 
of  which,  the  fcps  and  ckakuks,  being  very  different 
from  the  othtr  fpecies,  and  approaching  In  form  to  the 
fcrpent  tribe,  figures  of  them  are  added  in  the  Plates. 
A  fimilar  fpecies  Is  the  lipes,  transferred  to  this  genus, 
in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syllema  Nature,  from  the 
/Inguis  of  former  editions,  where  it  was  called  the  anguis 
tipcs.     See  Anguis. 

LACHES,  (from  the  French  lafchir,  i.  e.  laxare, 
or  lafchc,  ignavusj,  in  the  Englifh  law  fignifies  flack- 
nefs  or  negligence,  as  it  appears  in  Littleton,  where 
laches  of  entry  is  a  negleft  of  the  heir  to  enter.  And 
probably  it  may  be  an  old  Englifh  word  :  for  where 
we  fay  there  is  /aches  of  entry,  it  is  all  one  as  if  it 
were  faid  there  is  a  /aci  of  entry  ;  and  in  this  fignifi- 
cation  it  is  ufed.  No  laches  (hall  be  adjudged  in  the 
heir  within  age  ;  and  regularly,  laches  (hall  not  bar  in- 
fants or  femme  coverts  for  not  entry  or  claim,  to  avoid 
defcents ;  but  laches  (hall  be  accounted  in  them  for 
non-performance  of  a  condition  annexed  to  the  ftate 
of  the  land. 

LACHESIS,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  Parcae. 
Her  name  is  derived  from  >^x,V">  to  mcsfure  out  by  lot. 
She  prefided  over  futurity,  and  was  rtprefented  as 
fpinning  the  thread  of  life,  or,  according  to  others, 
holding  the  fpindle.  She  generally  appeared  covered 
with  a  garment  variegated  with  Hara,  and  holding 
fplndles  in  her  hand, 

LACHISH,  (anc.  geog.)  a  city  fouthward  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  Eufebius  and  St  Jerom  tell  us,  that 
in  their  time  there  was  a  village  called  Lachijh,  feven 
ailes  from  Eleulheropolls,  fouthward.  Sennacherib 
btfieged  Lachi(h,  but  did  not  take  it.  From  thence 
k  was  that  he  fent  Rab(hakeh  again  ft  Jerufalem.  Here 
King  Amaziah  was  (lain  by  his  rebel  fubjefts. 

LACHNEA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
liia  order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  In  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  31(1  or- 
der, Vcprecuk.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  is  qua- 
drifid  with  the  limb  unequal ;  there  is  one  feed  a  httle 
Tcfembling  a  berry. 

LACHRYMAL,  In  anatomy,  an  appellation  gi- 
»«n  to  feveral  parts  of  the  eye.  See  Anatomy,  p.  766. 
col.  I. 

LACHRYMATORY,  In  antiquity,  a  vefFel  where- 
in were  collefted  the  tears  of  a  deCeafed  perfon's 
friends,  and  prtferved  along  v»ith  the  a(hts  and  urn. 
They  were  fmall  glafs  or  earthen  bottles,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  phials.  At  the  Roman  funerals,  the  friends 
of  the  deceafed,  or  the />/,f/fr<f,  women  hired  for  that 
purpofe,  ufed  to  fill  them  with  their  tears,  and  depoht 
them  very  carefully  with  the  alhes  in  tellimony  of  their 
Vol.  IX.  Part  11.  " 
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forrow,    imagining  the  manes    of  the  deceafed    were   LacinitiJ* 
thereby  greatly  comforted.     Many  fperimens  of  them    ,     " 
are  preferved   in  the   cabinets  of  the  curious,  particu-  ,  /."-^"'[|) 
larly  in  the  Britidl  Mufeum.  * 

LACINIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  promontory  of 
the  Brutii  in  Italy,  the  fouth  boundary  of  the  Sinui 
Tarentinus  and  the  Adriatic  ;  all  to  the  fouth  of  it  be- 
ing deemed  the  Ionian  Sea  :  it  was  famous  for  a  rich 
temple  of  Juno,  furnamed  Lacinia,  with  a  pillar  of  fo- 
lid  gold  (landing  in  it ;  which  Hannibal  intending  to 
carry  off,  was,  according  to  Cicero,  diffuaded  by  a 
dream.  Now  Cafo  delle  Colonne,  from  the  columns  of 
Juno's  temple  (fill  (landing  on  the  north-eaft  coad  of 
the  Calabria  ultra. 

LACK  OF  Rupees,  is  100,000  rupees;  which, 
fuppofing  them  ilandard,  or  ficcas,  at  2  s.  6  d.  a- 
mounts  to  1 2,500 1.  Sterling. 

LACONIA,  or  Laconica,  a  country  on  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Peloponnefus,  having  Argos  and 
Arcadia  on  the  north,  Me(renia  on  the  weft,  the  Me- 
diterranean on  the  fouth,  and  the  bay  of  Argos  at  the 
call.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  was  about  50 
miles.  It  was  watered  by  the  river  Eurotas.  The  ca- 
pital was  called  Sparta,  or  Lacedsemon  :  (See  Lace- 
DJEMON  and  Sparta.)  The  brevity  with  which  the 
Laconians  always  expreffed  themfelves  is  now  become 
proverbial ;  and  by  the  epithet  of  Laconk,  we  under- 
(land  whatever  is  concife,  and  is  not  loaded  with  un- 
nece(rary  words. 

LACONICUM,  (whence  our  term  laconk),  a  fliort 
pithy  fententious  fpeech,  fuch  as  the  Lacedemonians 
were  remarkable  for:  Their  way  of  dehvering  them- 
felves  was  very  concife,  and  much  to  the  purpofe.  See 
the  preceding  article. 

LACQUERS,  are  varnifhes  applied  upon  tin,  brafs, 
and  other  metals,  to  preferve  them  from  tarnKliing, 
and  to  improve  their  colour.  7^he  bafis  of  lacquers  is 
a  folution  of  the  refinous  fubftance  called  feed  lac,  in 
fpirit  of  wine.  The  fpirit  ought  to  be  very  much 
dephlegmated,  in  order  to  diffolve  much  of  the  lac. 
For  this  purpofe,  feme  authors  direftly  dry  pota(h  to 
be  thrown  into  the  fpirit.  This  alkali  attraas  the 
water,  with  which  it  forms  a  liquid  that  fubfides  di. 
ftin£lly  from  the  fpirit  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel. 
From  this  liquid  the  fpirit  maybe  feparated  by  del 
cantation.  By  this  method  the  fpirit  is  much  de- 
phlegmated  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  becomes  im- 
pregnated with  part  of  the  alkali,  which  depraves  Its 
colour,  and  communicates  a  property  to  the  lacquer 
of  imbibing  molllure  from  the  air.  Thefe  inconve- 
niences may  be  prevented  by  dllllUing  the  fpirit ;  or 
if  the  artift  has  not  an  opportunity  of  performing  that 
procefs,  he  may  cleanfe  the  fpirit  in  a  great  meafure 
from  the  alkali,  by  adding  to  It  fome  calcined  alum  ; 
the  acid  of  which  uniting  with  the  alkali  remaining 
in  the  fpirit,  forms  with  It  a  vitrlolated  tartar,  which 
not  being  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom together  with  the  earth  of  the  decompofed  alum. 
To  a  pint  of  the  dephlegmated  and  purified  fpirit, 
about  three  ounces  of  poxdered  (hell- lac  are  to  be 
added;  and  the  mixture  to  be  digefted  during  fame 
day  with  a  moderate  heat.  The  liquor  ought  then 
to  be  poured  off,  flralned,  and  cleared  by  fettling. 
This  clear  liquor  Is  now  fit  to  receive  the  required 
colour  from  certain  refinous  colouring  fubllances,  the 
i  ^  principal 
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I.aiSacio.   principal  of  which  are  gamboge  and  annotto  ;  the  for-  proper  for  iheir   breakfafts  and   their  fuppers ;  and  if  Lad 

'~—-^r~~  nuT  of  which  gives  a  yellow,  and  the  latter  an  orange  the  llrength  (hould   feem  to   fail  a  little,  a  draught  of 

colour.     In  order  to  give  a  golden   colour,  two  parts  good  ale  ihould   now  and  then   be  allowed  :  but  fpiri- 

of  gamboge  aie   added   to  one    of  annotto  ;  but  thefe  tuous  liqitors  mufl  in  general  be  forborne  ;  not   but  a  u-I 

ccloiiriiig  fubllances  may  be   fepai  ately  diffolved  in  the  fpoonful  of  rum  may  be  allowetl  in  a  quart  of  milk  and 

tinfture  of  lac,  and  the  colour  nquired  may  be  adjull-  water,   (i.  e.  a  pint  of  each),  which    is  a   proper  com* 
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ed  by  mixing  the  two  folutions  in  different  propor- 
tions. Wbtii  iilver  leaf  or  tin  are  to  be  lacquered, 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  colouring  materials  are  re- 
quifite  than  when  the  lacquer  is  intended  to  be  laid 
on  lirafs. 

I^AC TATIO,  Lactation,  among  medical  wri- 
ters, denotes  the  ^/-wn^  yi/f;^.  The  mother's  brealt,  if 
puilible,  {hould  be  allowed  the  child,  at  leall  dtn-ing 
the  firll  month  ;  for  thus  the  child  is  more  peculiarly 
benefited  by  what  it  fucks,  and  the  mother  is  prefsr- 
ved  from  more  real  inconveniences  than  the  falfcly 
delicate  iinagine  they  would  fuffer  by  compliance  here- 
with :  but  if  by  reafon  of  an  infirm  conlUtiition,  or 
other  caufes,  the  mother  cannot  hickle  her  child,  lit 
dry  nurling  under  the  mother's  eye  be  purfued. 

When  women  lofe  their  appetite  by  giving  fuck, 
both  the  children  and  tliemfelves  are  thereby  injured  ; 
wet  nurfes  are  to  be  preferred,  who,  during  the  time 
they  give  the  breaft,  have  rather  an  incieafed  ap- 
petite, and  digeli  more  quickly  ;  the  former  are  apt 
to  wafte  away,  and  fometimes  die  confumptive.  In 
fliort,  thofe  nurfes  with  whom  la6\ation  may  for  a 
while  agree,  (hould  wean  the  child  as  foon  as  their 
appetite  leffens,  their  ftrength  feems  to  fail,  or  a  ten- 
dency to  hyfteric  fymptoms  are  manifell. 

When  the  newborn  child  is  to  be  brought  up  by 
the  mother's  bread,  apply  it  thereto  in  ten  or  twelve 
hours  after  delivery  ;  thus  the  milk  is  fooner  and  more 
eafily  fupplied,  and  there  is  Icfs  hazard  of  a  fever  than 
when  the  child  is  not  put  to  it  before  the  milk  begins 
ro  flow  of  itfelf. 

If  the  mother  does  not  fuckle  her  child,  her  breads 
Ihould  be  fo  kept  warm  with  flannels,  t)r  with  a  hare- 
ikin,  that  a  conftant  perfplration  may  be  fupported  ; 
thus  there  rarely  will  arife  much  inconvenience  from 
the  milk. 

The  child,  notwithftanding  all  our  care  in  dry  nur- 
fing,  fometimes  pines  if  a  bread  is  not  allowed.  In 
this  cafe  a  wet  nurfe  diould  be  provided,  if  pollible 
one  that  hath  not  been  long  delivered  of  a  child.  She 
(hould  be  young,  of  a  heakhy  habit,  and  an  aflive 
difpofition,  a  mild  temper,  and  whofe  breads  are  well 
filled  with  milk.  If  the  milk  is  good,  it  is  fweetifh  to 
the  tade,  and  totally  free  from  fattnefs;  to  the  eye  it 
appears  thin,  and   of  a  blulfii  call.     That  the  woman 


Irron  drink. 

Though  it  is  well  obferve'd  by  Dr  Hunter,  that  the 
far  greater  number  of  thofe  women  who  have  cancers' 
in  the  bteaft  or  womb  are  old  maids,  and  thofe  who 
refufe  to  give  luck  to  their  children  j  yet  it  is  the  uif- 
happinefs  of  fome  willing  mothers  not  to  be  able  :  for 
iullance,  thofe  with  tender  conditutions,  and  who  are 
fubjeCt  to  nervous  diforders  ;  thufe  who  do  not  eat  a 
fufdcient  quantity  of  folid  food,  nor  enjay  the  benefit 
of  exerclfe  and  air:  if  children  are  kept  at  their  breads, 
they  either  die  whilft  young,  or  are  weak  and  fickly  af- 
ter childhood  is  p::ll,  and  fo  on  through  remaining  life. 

LACTANTIUS,  (Lucius  Cce-lius  FIrmianus),  a 
celebrated  author  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century, 
was,  according  to  Bnronius,  an  African  ;  but,  accordi 
ing  to  others,  was  born  at  Fermo  in  the  marquifate  of 
Ancona,  from  whence  it  is  imagined  he  w.J8  called 
Firmiiinus.  He  iludied  rhetoric  under  Arnobius  ;  and 
was  afterwards  a  profcd'or  of  that  fcieuce  in  Africa  and 
Nicomedia,  where  he  was  fo  ?.dmired,  that  the  empe- 
ror Condantine  chofe  him  preceptor  to  his  fon  Crifpus- 
Ca:far.  Laftautius  was  fo  far  from  feeking  the  plea,- 
fures  and  riches  of  the  court,  that  he  lived  there  in  po- 
verty, and,  according  to  Eufebius,  frequently  wanted 
necedaries.  His  works  are  written  in  elegant  Latin. 
The  principal  of  which  are,  i.  De  Ira  tltvhia.  2.  Dt- 
ojicriius  Dei,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  creation  of  man, 
and  of  divine  providence.  3.  Divine  Inditutions,  io' 
fevcn  books.  This  is  the  mod  confiderable  of  alt  his 
works  :  he  there  undertakes  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Chridian  religion,  and  to  refute  ail  the  difficulties  that 
had  been  raifed  againd  it  ;  and  he  folidly,  and  wnth 
great  drength,  attacks  the  illufions  of  paganifiti.  His 
dyle  is  pure,  clear,  and  natural,  and  his  exprelGons 
noble  and  elegant,  on  v.hich  account  he  has  been  called 
the  C'lcera  of  the  Chnjllans.  There  is  alfo  attributed 
to  him  a  treatife  Dt  iiiorie  perfecutorum ;  but  feverak 
of  the  learned  doubt  its  being  written  by  Laftantius* 
The  mod  copious  edition  of  Lattantius's  works  i«  thai 
of  Paris  in  174?,   2  vols  4I0. 

LACTEALS,  or  Lacteal  Vessels,  a  kind  of 
long  flender  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of  the  chyle 
from  the  intedines  to  the  common  refervatory.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  105. 


LACTIFEROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  plants 

hath  her  menfes,  if  in  other  refpefls  objedlions  are  not  abounding  with  a   milky  juice,  as   the   fow-thidle  and 

made,  this   need  not   be   any  ;  and   as   to   the  cudom  the  like.      The  name   of  laaiferous,  or  hjClcfcent,  is  gi- 

with  many,  of  abdaining  from  venery  while  they  con-  ven  to  all   thofe   plants  which  abound  with  a  thickco- 

tinye  to  fuckle  a  child,  it   is  fo  far  without  reafon  to  loured  juice,  without  regarding  whether  it  is  white  op 

fupport  it,  that  the  truth  is,  a  rigorous  chadity  is  as  not.     Mod   lactiferous    plants   are   polfonous,    except 

hurtful,  and   often  more  pernicious,  than  an  immode-  thofe  with  compound  flowers,  which  are  generally  of 

rate  ufe  of  venery.     Amongd  the  vulgar  errors,  is  that  an  innocent  quahty. 
of  red-haired  women  being  improper  for  wet  nurfes.  Of  the  poiionous  laftefcent  plants  the  mod  remark- 

If  the  menfes  do  not  appear  during  the  fird  months,  able  are  fumach,  agaric,  maple,  burning  thorny  plant,     ^ 

but  after   fix  or  eight  months   fuckling  they  begin  to  caifada,  celandine,   puccoon,   prickly  poppy,    and  the    | 

defcend,  the  child  iliould  be_  weaned.  plants  of  the   natural   order  ran/or/is,  as  fwallow  wort,    « 

Wet  nurfes  diould  eat  at  lead   one  hearty  meal  of  apocynum,  cynanchum,  and  cerbera. 
animal-food  every  day;    with  this  a  proper  quantity  of         The  bell-diaped  flowers  are  partly  noxious,  as  car- 
vegetables  ftiould  be  mixed.     Thin  broth  or  milk  are  dinal  flowei  5  partly  innocent,  as  campanula. 
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ica.  AmoTij  the  laftefcenr  plants  with  compound  flowers 
"*~'lhat  arc  innocent  in  their  quality,  may  be  mciitioneJ 
dandelion,  pioris,  hyoferi't,  wild  lettuce,  gum  ("ir-cory, 
hawk-weed,  baftard  hawk  weed,  hypocheerie,  jjoat's- 
beard,  and  moft  fpecies  of  lettuce:  we  fay  moft  fpe- 
•ciei,  becaufe  the  prickly  fpecies  of  that  genus  arc  faic! 
to  be  of  a  very  virulent  and  poif'^nous  nature  ;  though 
Mr  Lightfoot  denies  this,  and  affirms  that  they  are  a 
fafe  and  gentle  opiate,  and  that  a  fyrup  made  from  the 
leaves  and  ftalks  is  much  preferable  to  the  common 
diacodium. 

I,  ACTUCA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polygamia 
Sfqualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
49th  order,  Compofitd.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  the 
calyx  imbricated,  cylindrical,  with  a  membranaceous 
margin  ;  the  pappus  is  fimple,  ftipated,  or  ilalked. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies,  moft  of  which  are  plants  of 
no  ufe,  and  never  cultivated  but  in  botanic  gardens 
for  variety.  Thofe  commonly  cultivated  in  the  kit- 
chen-garden for  ufe,  are,  i.  The  common  or  gar- 
den lettuce.  2.  Cabbage  lettuce.  3.  Silcfia  lettuce. 
4.  Dutch  brown  lettuce.  5.  Aleppo  lettuce.  6.  Im- 
perial lettuce.  7.  Green  capuchin  lettuce.  8.  Ver- 
failles  or  upright  white  Cos  lettuce.  9.  Black  Cos. 
to.  Red  Cos.  II.  Red  capuchin  lettuce,  iz.  Ro- 
man lettuce.  13.  Prince  lettuce.  14.  Royal  lettuce. 
15.   Egyptian  Cos  lettuce. 

Culture,  Sec.  The  firll  of  thefe  forts  is  very  common 
in  all  gardens,  and  is  commonly  fown  for  cutting  very 
young,  to  mix  with  other  falad  herbs  in  fpring ;  and 
the  fecond,  or  cabbage  lettuce,  is  only  this  mended  by 
culture.  It  may  be  fown  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but 
in  the  hot  months  requires  to  be  fown  in  rtiady  borders. 
The  cabbage-lettuce  may  alfo  be  fown  at  different  fea- 
fons,  to  have  a  continuation  of  it  through  the  fummer. 
The  fird  crop  (ho\ild  be  fown  in  February,  in  an  open 
fituation  ;  the  others  at  three  weeks  dillance  ;  but  the 
later  ones  under  coveil,  but  not  under  the  drippings  of 
trees.  The  Silefia,  imperial,  royal,  black,  white,  and 
upright  Cos  lettuces,  may  bo  firll  fown  in  the  latter 
end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  on  a 
warm  light  foil,  and  in  an  open  lituation  ;  when  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  mull  be  thinned  to  i  5  inches 
diftance  every  way,  they  will  then  require  no  farther 
care  than  the  keeping  them  clear  of  weeds  ;  and  the 
black  Cos,  as  it  grows  large,  fhould  have  its  leaves  tied 
together  to  whiten  the  inner  part.  Succeeding  crops 
•f  thefe  (hould  be  fown  in  April,  May,  and  June  j  and 
toward  the  latter  end  of  Augull  they  may  he  fown 
for  a  winter  crop,  to  be  prcferved  under  glafles,  or  in 
a  bed  arched  over  with  hoops  and  covered  with  mats. 
The  moft  valuable  of  all  the  Englifti  lettuces  are  the 
white  Cos  or  the  Verfaillcs,  the  Silefia,  and  the  black 
Cos.  The  brown  Dutch  and  the  green  capuchin  are 
Very  hardy,  and  may  be  fown  late  under  walls,  where 
they  will  ftand  the  winter,  and  be  valuable  when  no 
others  are  to  be  had.  The  red  capuchin,  Roman,  and 
prince  lettuce,  are  very  early  kinds,  and  ate  fmvn  for 
variety ;  as  are  alfo  the  Aleppo  ones  for  the  beauty  of 
their  fpotted  leaves. 

Propo-ltes.  The  feveral  forts  of  garden  lettuces  are 
very  wholefome,  emollient,  cooling  falad  herbs,  eafy 
of  digelljon,  and  fomewhat  loofening  the  bcliy.     Moft 


writers  fuppofe  that  they  have  a  narcotic  quality  ;  and    L^ciin* 
indeed  in  many  caiVs  they  conttihute   to  procure  telt  ;  " 

this  they  cflctt  by  abating  heat,  and  relaxing  the  fibres.    ^' ^'^"\_, 
The  feeds  arc  in  the  number  of  the  four  IcHer  cold  feeds.     "  '^ 

The  virofa,  or  ilrongfcentcd  wild  lettuce,  which  is 
indigenous  in  Britain,  and  grows  in  fome  places  in 
confiderable  abundance,  differs  very  effentially  in  its 
qualities  from  the  garden  lettuce.  Although  it  has 
not  been  introduced  into  any  of  the  modern  pharma- 
copoeias, yet  it  has  of  late  been  highly  extolled  for 
fome  purpofes  in  medicine.  It  fmclls  ftronirly  of  opi- 
um, and  refembles  it  in  fome  of  its  effeds ;  and  its 
narcotic  power,  like  that  of  the  poppy  heads,  refide* 
in^  its  milky  juice.  An  extraft  from  the  exprelTed 
juice  is  recommended  in  fmall  dofes  in  dropfy.  In 
dropfies  of  long  Handing,  proceeding  from  vifceral 
ohftruftions,  it  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
ounce  a-day.  It  is  faid  to  agree  with  the  rtomach,  to 
quench  thirft,  to  be  gently  laxative,  powerfully  diure- 
tic, and  fomewhat  diaphoretic.  Plentiful  dilution  is 
allowed  daring  its  operation.  Dr  Collin  of  Vienna  af- 
ferts,  that  out  of  24.  dropfical  patients,  all  but  one 
were  cured  by  this  medicine. 

LACUNiE,  among  anatomifts,  certain  excretory 
canals  in  the  genital  parts  of  women. 

LACUNi\R,  in  architedure,  an  arched  roof  or 
ceiling,  more  efpecially  the  planking  or  flooring  above 
porticos  or  piazzas. 

LACYDES,  a  Greek  philofopher,  born  at  Cyrene, 
was  the  difciple  of  Arcefilaus,  and  his  fucceffor  in  the 
academy.  He  taught  in  a  garden  given  him  by  At- 
talus  king  of  Pergamus ;  but  that  prince  fending  for 
him  to  court,  he  replied,  "  That  the  pitlures  of  kings 
fliould  be  viewed  at  a  diftance."  He  imitated  his 
mafter  in  the  pleafure  he  took  in  doing  good  with- 
out caring  to  have  it  known  :  he  had  a  goofe  v/hich 
followed  him  every  where  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  ; 
and  when  flie  died,  he  made  a  funeral  for  her,  which 
was  as  magnificent  as  if  it  had  been  for  a  fon  or  a 
brother.  He  taught  the  fame  doftrine  as  Arcefilaus  ; 
and  pretended  that  we  ought  to  determine  nothing,  but 
always  to  fufpend  our  opinion.     He  died  2  r  2  B.  C. 

LADDER,  a  frame  made  with  a  number  of  fteps, 
by  means  of  which  people  may  afceud  as  on  a  ftair  to 
places  otherwife  inacceffible. 

Scaling  L.-iDDERS,  in  the  military  art,  are  ufed  in 
fcaling  when  a  place  is  to  be  taken  by  furprife.  They 
are  made  feveral  ways :  hete  we  make  them  of  flat 
ftaves,  fo  that  they  may  move  about  their  pins,  and 
fhut  like  a  parallel  ruler,  for  conveniently  carrying 
them  :  the  French  make  them  of  feveral  pieces,  fo  as 
to  be  joined  together,  and  to  be  made  of  any  necefTary 
length :  lometimes  they  are  made  of  fingle  ropes, 
knotted  at  proper  diftances,,  with  iron  hooks  at  each 
end,  one  to  fallen  them  upon  the  wall  above,  and  the 
other  in  the  ground  ;  and  fomelimes  they  are  made 
with  two  ropes,  and  flaves,  between  them,  to  keep  the 
ropes  at  a  proper  diftance,  and  to  tread  upon.  Wheit 
they  are  ufed  in  the  acllon  of  fcaling  walls,  they 
ought  to  be  rather  too  long  than  too  fhort,  and  to  be 
given  in  charge  only  to  the  ilouteft  of  the  detach- 
ment. The  foldiers  fhould  carry  thefe  ladders  with 
the  left  arm  paffed  through  the  fecond  ftep,  taking 
care  to  hold  them  upright  clofe  to  their  lidcs,  and 
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very  fliort  btlow,  to  prevent  any  accident  In  leaping 
into  the  ditch. 

The  firft  rank  of  each  divifion,  provided  with  lad- 
ders, fhould  fet  out  with  the  reft  at  the  fignal,  march- 
ina-  refolutely  with  their  firelocks  flung,  to  jump  into 
the  ditch  ;  when  they  are  arrived,  they  (hould  apply 
thtir  ladders  againft  the  parapet,  obferving  to  place 
them  towards  the  falient  angles  rather  than  the  middle 
of  the  curtain,  becaufe  the  enemy  have  lefs  force  there. 
Care  muft  be  taken  to  place  the  ladders  within  a  foot 
of  each  other,  and  not  to  give  them  too  much  nor  too 
little  llope,  fo  that  they  may  not  be  overturned  or  broke 
with  the  weight  of  the  foldiers  mounting  upon  them. 

The  ladders  being  applied,  they  wlio  have  carried 
them,  and  they  who  come  after,  (hould  mount  up, 
and  ru(h  upon  the  enemy  fword-in  hand :  if  he  who 
goes  lirft,  happens  to  be  overturned,  the  next  (hould 
take  care  not  to  be  thrown  down  by  his  comerade  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  immediately  mount  hirafelf,  foas 
not  to  give  the  enemy  time  to  load  his  piece. 

As  the  foldiers  who  mount  firll  may  be  eafily  tum- 
bled over,  and  their  fall  may  caufe  the  attack  to  fail, 
it  would  perhaps  be  right  to  proteft  their  breads  with 
the  fore  parts  of  cuiralles;  becaufe,  if  they  can  pene- 
trate, the  reft  may  eafily  follow. 

The  fuccefs  of  an  attack  by  fcaling  is  infallible,  if 
they  mount  the  four  fides  at  once,  and  take  care  to 
ftiower  a  number  of  grenades  amongft  the  enemy, 
efpecially  when  fupportrd  by  fome  grenadiers  and 
picquets,  who  (hare  the  attention  and  fire  of  the 
enemy. 

LADEN,  in  the  fea-Ianguage,  the  (late  of  a  (hip 
when  (he  is  charged  with  a  weight  or  quantity  of  any 
fort  of  merchandifes,  or  other  materials,  equal  to  her 
tonage  or  burden.  If  the  cargo  with  which  (he  is 
laden  is  extremely  heavy,  her  burden  is  determined  by 
the  weight  of  the  goods ;  and  if  it  is  light,  (he  car- 
ries as  much  as  (he  can_y?ow,  to  be  lit  for  the  purpofes 
of  navigation.  As  a  ton  in  meafure  is  generally  efti- 
mated  at  iooolb.  in  weight,  a  velTtl  of  2co  tons  ought 
accordingly  to  carry  a  weight  equal  to  400,ooolb. 
when  the  matter  of  which  the  cargo  is  compofed  is  fpe- 
cifically  heavier  than  the  water  in  which  (he  floats  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  cargo  is  fo  heavy  that  (lie 
cannot  float  high  enough  with  fo  great  a  quantity  of 
it  as  her  hold  will  contain. 

Laden  in  Bulk,  the  ftate  of  being  freighted  with  a 
cargo  which  is  neither  in  caflis,  boxes,  bales,  nor  cafes, 
but  lies  loofe  in  the  hold  ;  being  defended  from  the 
moifture  or  wet  of  the  hold,  by  a  number  of  mats  and 
a  quantity  of  dunage.  Such  are  ufually  the  cargoes  of 
corn,  fait,  or  fuch  materials. 

LADENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Palati- 
nate of  the  Rhine,  feated  on  the  river  Neckar,  in 
E.  Long.  8.  42.  N.  Lat.  49.  27.  It  belongs  to  the 
bi(hopric  of  Worms,  and  the  eleftor  Palatine, 

LADISLAUS,  the  name  of  leveral  kings  of  Poland. 
See  Poland. 

LADOGA,  a  town  of  the  Rufllan  empire,  feated 
on  a  great  lake  of  the  fame  name,  which  has  a  com- 
munication with  the  gulf  of  Finland,  by  the  rivei 
^ieva ;  and  it  abounds  in  filh,  particulary  falmon. 
£.  Lon.  33.  29.  N.  Lat.  60.  o. 

LADOGNA,  or  lacedogna,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  ;b$  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the   Capitanata, 
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with  a  blihop's  fee.  E.  Long.  15.  12.  N.  Lat. 
41.  16. 

LADON  (anc.  geog.)  a-river  of  Arcadia  falling  in- 
to the  Alpheus.  The  metamorphofis  of  Daphne  into  a 
laurel, and  of  Syrinx  into  a  reed  happened  near  its  banks. 

LADRONE  or  Marian  iHands,  a  clufter  of  twclvo 
iflands  lying  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  about  145'' of 
eaft  longitude,  and  between  the  i  ith  and  21  ft  degree 
of  north  latitude.  They  were  firft  difcovered  by  Ma- 
gellan, who  failed  round  the  world  through  the  Straits 
which  bear  his  name.  He  gave  them  the  name  o£ 
Lailrone  IJlcmds,  or  the  IJlands  of  Thieves,  from  the 
thievilh  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  time 
thefe  iflands  were  difcovered  by  the  Europeans,  the 
natives  were  totally  unacquainted  with  any  other 
country  befides  their  own  ;  and  having  no  traditionary 
accounts  of  their  own  origin,  they  imagined  that  the 
author  of  their  race  was  formed  of  a  piece  of  fhe  tock 
of  Funa,  one  of  their  fmalleft  iflands.  Many  thingj 
looked  upon  by  us  as  abfolutely  necefTary  to  our  exilt- 
ence,  were  utterly  unknown  to  thefe  people.  Ther 
had  no  animals  of  any  fort ;  and  would  not  even  have 
had  any  idea  of  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  birds  j 
and  even  of  them  they  had  but  one  fpecies,  fomewhat 
like  the  turtle  dove,  which  they  never  killed  for 
eating,  but  only  tamed  them,  and  taught  them  t» 
fpeak.  They  were  much  aftonifhed  on  feeing  a  horfc 
which  a  Spanlih  captain  left  among  them  in  1673, 
and  could  not  for  a  long  time  be  fatisfied  with  ad- 
miring him.  But  what  is  moft  furprifing  and  incre- 
dible in  their  hiftory  is,  that  they  were  utterly  unac^ 
quainted  with  the  element  of  fire  till  Magellan,  pro- 
voked by  their  repeated  thefts,  burned  one  of  their 
villages.  When  they  faw  their  wooden  houfes  blaiing, 
they  tiift  thought  that  the  fire  was  a  beaft  which  fed 
upon  the  wood  ;  and  fome  of  them  who  came  too  near» 
being  burnt,  the  reft  ftood  at  a  diftance,  lell  they  (hould 
be  devoured  or  poifoned  by  the  bieaihings  of  this  ter- 
rible animal. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ladrones  are  olive-coloured» 
but  not  of  fuch  a  deep  dye  as  thofe  of  the  Philippine 
iflands  ;  their  (lature  is  good,  and  their  limbs  well 
proportioned.  Though  their  food  conlifts  entirely  of 
filh,  fruits,  and  roots,  yet  they  are  fo  fat,  that  to 
ftrangers  they  appear  fwelled,  but  this  does  not  render 
them  lefs  nimble  and  aftive.  They  often  live  to  100 
years  or  more,  yet  retain  the  health  and  vigour  of  men 
of  50.  The  men  go  ftark  naked,  but  the  women  are 
covered.  They  are  not  ill-looked,  and  take  great 
care  of  their  beauty,  though  their  Ideas  on  that  fiib- 
jeft  are  very  different  from  ours.  They  love  black  teeth 
and  white  hair.  Hence  one  of  thtir  principal  occu- 
pations is  to  keep  their  teeth  black  by  the  help  of 
certain  herbs,  and  to  whiten  their  hair,  fprinkling  upp 
on  it  a  certain  water  for  this  purpofe.  The  women 
have  their  hair  very  long;  but  the  men  generally  (have 
It  clofe,  except  a  Angle  lock  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Japanefe.  Their  language 
much  refembles  that  of  the  people  called  Tagales  In 
the  Philippine  iflands.  It  lb  agreeable  to  the  ear,  with 
a  foft  and  eafy  pronunciation.  One  of  its  chief  graces 
confiits  in  the  facility  of  tranfpofing  words,  and  even 
all  the  fyllablcs  of  one  word  ;  and  thus  turnldilng  a  va- 
riety of  double  meanings,  with  which  thefe  people  are 
greatly  delighted.     Though  plunged  In  the  deeped 
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.idrone,  ij^norancf,  and  deftitute  of  every  thing  valued  by  the 
Lady.  ,e(i  of  mankind,  no  nation  ever  fhowed  more  prefump- 
"^  tion,  or  a  greater  conceit  of  themfelves,  than  thife 
jflanders,  looking  on  their  own  nation  as  the  only  wife, 
fenfible,  and  poli(hed  one  in  the  world,  and  beholdinjr 
every  other  people  with  the  greateft  contempt.  Though 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  art*  and  fciences,  yet,  like 
every  other  nation,  they  have  tlicir  fables  which  ferve 
them  for  hiftory,  and  fome  poems  which  they  greatly 
admire.  A  poet  is  with  them  a  charafter  of  the  fivtl 
eminence,  and  greatly  refpefled. 

We  neither  know  at  what  time  nor  from  what  place 
the  Ladrone  iflands  were  firft  peopled.  As  Japan  lies 
within  fix  or  feven  days  fail  of  them,  fome  have  been 
induced  to  believe,  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the 
Ladroncs  came  from  Japan.  But  from  their  greater 
refemblance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  iflands 
than  to  the  Japanefe,  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
came  from  tlie  former  than  the  latter.  For.nerly 
moft  of  the  iflands  were  inhabited;  and  about  90  years 
ago,  the  three  principal  iflands,  Guam,  Tinian,  and 
Rota,  are  faid  to  have  contained  50,000  people  ;  but 
fince  that  time,  Tinian  hath  been  entirely  depopula- 
ted, and  only  200  or  300  Indians  left  at  Rota  to  cul- 
tivate vice  for  the  idand  of  Guam,  which  alone  is  in- 
habited by  Europeans,  and  where  the  Spaniards  have  a 
governor  and  a  garrifon  :  here  alfo  the  annual  Manilla 
Ihip  touches  for  refrefhments  in  her  paflage  from  A- 
capulco  to  the  Philippines.  The  ifland  of  Tinian  af- 
forded an  afylum  to  Commodore  Anfon  in  1742  ;  and 
the  mafterly  manner  in  which  the  author  of  that  voy- 
age paints  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country,  hath  gi- 
ven a  degree  of  eftimation  not  only  to  this  ifland,  but 
to  all  the  reft,  which  they  had  not  before.  Commo- 
dore Byron,  in  1765,  continued  nine  weeks  at  Ti- 
nian, and  anchored  in  the  very  fpot  where  the  Centu- 
rion lay  ;  but  gives  a  much  lefs  favourable  account  of 
this  climate  and  country  than  the  former  navigator. 
The  water,  he  fays,  is  brackifti,  and  full  of  worms  ; 
many  of  his  men  were  fiezed  with  fevers,  occafioned 
by  the  intenfe  heat  ;  the  thermometer,  which  was  kept 
on  board  the  (hip,  generally  ftood  at  86°,  which  is  but 
10  or  II  degrees  lefs  than  the  heat  of  the  blood  at  the 
heart ;  and  had  the  inftrument  been  adiore,  he  ima- 
gines it  would  have  ftood  much  higher  than  it  did.  It 
was  with  the  greateft  difficulty  that  they  could  pene- 
trate through  the  woods ;  and  when  they  had  fortu- 
nately killed  a  bull,  and  with  prodigious  labour  drag- 
ged It  through  the  forefts  to  the  beach,  it  flunk,  and 
was  full  of  fly-blows  by  the  time  it  reached  the  ftiore. 
'J'he  poultry  was  ill-tafted  ;  and  within  an  hour  after  it 
was  killed,  the  fltfh  became  as  green  as  grafs,  and 
fwarmed  with  maggots.  The  wild  hogs  were  very 
fierce;  and  fo  large,  that  a  carcafe  frequently  weighed 
joo  pounds.  Cotton  and  indigo  were  found  on  the 
ifland.  Captain  Wallis  continued  here  a  month  in 
1767,  but  makes  no  fuch  complaints. 

LADY.  This  title  is  derived  from  two  Saxon 
words,  which  fignify  loaf-day,  which  words  have  in 
time  been  contrafted  into  the  prefent  appellation.  It 
properly  belongs  only  to  the  daughter  of  earls,  and  all 
cf  higher  rank;  but  cuflom  has  made  it  a  word  of 
complaifaDcc  for  the  wives  of  knights  and  of  all  emi- 
BCDt  women, 

A»  to  the  original  application  of  this  expreflion,  it 
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may  be  obferved,  that  heretofore  it  was  the  fafhion  for 
thofe  families,  whom  God  had  bleffed  with  affluence, 
to  live  conftanlly  at  their  manlion-houfes  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  once  a-week,  or  oftener,  the  lady  of  the 
manor  diftiibuted  to  her  poor  neighbo\irs,  •wilh  her 
own  hands,  a  certain  quantity  of  bread  ;  but  the  prac- 
tice, which  gave  rife  to  this  title  is  now  as  little 
known  as  the  meaning  of  it ;  however,  it  may  be  from 
that  hofpitable  cullom,  that  to  this  day  the  ladies  in 
this  kingdom  alone  ferve  the  meat  at  their  own  table. 

L.idt's  Bedjlratu.      See  Gallium. 

L.ior's  Miintk.     See  Alchemilla. 

L.iDr's  Smoci.     See  Card.'VMise. 

I.ADr's  supper.     See  Cypripedium. 

Liar's  Traces.     SeeOpHRYs. 

L  -tor-Day,  in  law,  the  2  jtli  of  March,  being  the  an- 
nunciation of  the  Holy  Virgin.   See  Ansusciationt. 

L/ELIUS  (Caius),  a  Roman  confu!  and  great  ora- 
tor, furnamed  the  M^ife,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  Spain 
in  tlie  war  againft  Viriathus  the  Spanifh  general.  He 
is  highly  praifed  by  Cicero,  who  giveJ  an  admirable 
defcription  of  the  intimate  friendfhip  which  fubfilled 
between  Lselius  and  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger^ 
His  eloquence,  his  modefty,  and  his  abilities,  ac- 
quired him  a  great  reputation  ;  and  he  is  thought  to 
have  affifted  Terence  in  his  comedies.  He  died  about 
126  B.C. 

L-£NA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  gown  worn  by  the 
Roman  auguis,  and  peculiar  to  their  office.  In  this 
gown  they  covered  their  heado  when  they  made  their 
obfervations  on  the  flight  of  birds,  &c.     See  Augur. 

LAER.     See  Bamboccio. 

L^STRYGONES,  the  moft  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  Some  fuppofe  them  to  be  the  fame  as  the 
people  of  Leontium,  and  to  have  been  neighbours  to 
the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  human  flefli ;  and  when 
UlylTes  came  on  their  coafts,  they  funk  his  Ihips  and 
devoured  his  companions.  They  were  of  a  gigantic- 
ftature,  according  to  Homer's  defcription.  A  colony 
of  them,  as  fome  fuppofe,  pafTed  over  into  Italy  with 
Laraus  at  their  head,  where  they  built  the  town  of 
Formis,  whence  the  epithet  of  Lxjlrygonia  is  often 
ufed  for  that  of  Formiana. 

LAET  (John  de),  a  writer  in  the  17th  century, 
born  at  Antwerp,  was  direftor  of  the  Weft  India  com- 
pany. He  acquired  great  ftill  in  the  languages,  in 
hiftory,  and  geography  ;  and  had  the  manaocmcnc  of 
Elzevir's  edition  of  A  Defcription  of  moft  Kingdoms- 
in  the  World,  printed  in  Latin.  He  wrote  in  French, 
A  Defcription  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  other  works  ; 
and  died  in  1649. 

LAETIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging   to  the  polyandria  clafs   of   plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.     The  corolla  is  pcntapetalous, 
or  none  ;  the  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  fruit  unilocu- 
lar and    trigonal  ;   the   feeds  have   a   pulpy  arillus  or 
coat.    There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  America.. 
One  of  them,  the  apetala,  or  gum  wood,  Dr  Wright 
informs  us,  is  very  common  in  the  woodlands  and  copfes. 
of  Jamaica,  where  it  rifes  to  a  confidcrable  height  and. 
thicknefs.     The   trunks  are  fmooth   and   white  ;  the- 
leaves   are   three   inches  long,    a   little  ftrratcd,    and 
fomewhat   hairy.     The   ftamina  are  yellow,    without 
petals  :  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  plum  ;  and  when  ripe,. 

opens 
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Lavimis    opens  and  Hiows  a  number  of  fmall   feeds  in  a  reddifh 

II         pulp.     Pieces  of  the  trunk  or  braiichtu,  fufpended  in 

^  Lagocn.    ^j^^  j^^^^^   ^  j-  ^^^  ^^^^  difcharge  a  clear  turpentine  or 

"     '  balfam,  which  cancretes  into  a  white  rcQn,  and  which 

fecms   to  be   tlic  fame  as  gum    fandarach.     Pounce  is 

there  made  of  it  ;  and  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that 

it  might  be  ufeful  in  medicine  like  other  gums  of  the 

fame  nature. 

LiEV[NUS  (Torrentinus),  commonly  called  Fan- 
cler  Belt'm,  or  Torrentin^  was  a  native  of  Ghent,  and 
bred  in  the  univerfity  of  Louvain.  He  afterwards 
made  the  tour  of  Italy,  where  his  virtues  obtained  him 
the  frisndthip  of  the  moft  iliullrious  pcrfonages  of  his 
time.  On  his  return  to  the  Low  Countries ;  he  was 
made  canon  of  Leige,  and  vicar-general  to  Erneft  de 
jBaviere,  bifhop  of  that  fee.  At  length,  having  cxe- 
c;'.ed  a  fuccefsful  embaffy  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  bifhopric  of  Antwerp  ;  from 
whence  he  was  tranflated  to  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Mechlin,  and  died  there  in  1595-  He  founded  a 
college  of  Jefuits  at  I..ouvain,  to  which  he  left  his  li- 
brary, medals,  and  curiolities.  He  wrote  feveral  poems 
that  procured  him  the  charafter  of  being,  after  Ho- 
race, the  prince  of  the  lyric  poets. 

LjEVIUS,  a  Latin  poet.  It  is  not  well  known 
when  he  lived,  but  probably  he  was  more  ancient 
than  Cicero.  He  made  a  poem  intitled  Erotnpagniay 
i.  e.  love  games.  Aiilus  Gellins  quotes  two  lines  of 
it.  Apuleius  alfo  quotes  fix  lines  from  the  fame  poet  ; 
but  he  does  not  tell  from  what  work  he  borrowed 
them.  Laevius  had  alfo  compofed  a  poem  intitled  The 
Centaurs,  which  Feitus'  quotes  under  the  title  of  Pe- 
trarum. 

LAGAN,  or  Lagon.     Sec  Flotsom. 

L  AGEM  AN  (Ligammannus),  homo  halens  legem,  or 
homo  Ifgalis  ftu  legitimus;  fueh  as  we  call  now  "good  men 
of  the  jury."  The  word  is  frequently  ufed  in  Domef- 
day,  and  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  cap.  38. 

LAGEN  (lagena),  in  ancient  time,  was  a  mea- 
lure  of  viine,  containing  fix  fextarii  :  "whence  probably 
is  derived  owrfagon.  The  lieutenant  of  the  tower  has 
the  privilege  to  take  unam  lagenam  vir.i  ante  malum  \Sf 
rttro,  of  ail  wine  fhips  that  come  upon  the  Thames  ; 
and  Sir  Peter  LeicelU-r,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Chefhire, 
interprets  lagena  vini,  "  a  bottle  of  wine." 

LAGERSTROEMIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs 
of  plants.  The  corolla  is  hexapetalous,  and  curled  ; 
the  calyx  ftxhd,  and  cainpanulated  ;  there  are  many 
flamina,  and  of  thefe  the  fix  exterior  ones  thicker  than 
the  teft,  and  longer  than  the  petals. 

LAGNY,  a  town  of  the  ifle  of  France,  with  a  fa- 
mous benedidline  abbey.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Marne,  in  E.  Long.  z.  45.  N.  Lat.  48.  50. 

LAGOECIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  involuorum  is  univerfal  and  partial ;  the 
petals  bifid  ;  the  feeds  folitary,   inferior. 

LAGOON  ISLAND,  one  of  the  new  difcovered 
iilands  in  the  Souch  Sea,  lying  in  S.  Lat.  18.  47.  W. 
Long.  139.  28.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  with  a  lake  in 
the  middle,  which  occiipies  much  the  greateft  part  of 
it.  The  whole  illand  is  covered  with  trees  of  different 
growth.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Indians,  tall,  of 
a  copper  colour,  with  long  black  hair.     Their  wea- 
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pons  are  poles  or  fpikes,  which  are   twice  as  long  as  Lagopm 
themftlvts.     Their   habiiiitions  were  feen  under  fome         II 
clumps   of  palm-trees,    which    formed   very   beautiful    ^'"'^^ 
grovirs.     This  Illand  was  difcovered  by  Captain  Cook         ^  '  " 
in  April  1769. 

LAGOPUS,  in  ornithology.  See  Tetrad. 
LAGOS,  a  fea-pert  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Algarva,  with  a  caftle  near  the  fea,  where 
theie  is  a  good  harbour,  and  where  the  Englilh  fleets 
bound  to  the  Straits  ufually  take  in  frefh  water.  W. 
Long.  8.  5.  N.  Lat.  36.  45. 

LAGUNA,  or  San  Ctirjjlu-val  tie  Laguna,  a  confi- 
derable  town  in  the  illand  of  TenerifF,  near  a  lake  of 
the  fame  name,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  It  has  very 
handfome  buildings,  and  a  fine  fquare.  W.  Long. 
16.  24.  N.  Lat.  28.  30. 

LAGUNES  OF  Venice,  are  marflies  or  lakes  in 
Italy  on  wliich  Venice  is  leated.  They  communicate 
with  the  fta,  and  are  the  fecurity  of  the  city.  There 
are  about  60  iflands  in  thefe  Lagunes,  Iwhich  together 
make  a  bifhop's  fee.  Eurano  is  the  moll  confiderable, 
next  to  thofe  on  which  Venice  Hands. 

LAGURUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order, 
Gramina.  The  calyx  is  bivalved,  with  3  villous  awn  ; 
the  exterior  petal  of  the  corolla  terminated  by  two 
awns,  with  a  third  on  its  back  retorted. 

LAHOLM,  a  fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Gothland,  and  territory  of  Holland,  feat- 
ed near  the  Baltic  Sea,  with  a  caftle  and  a  harbour,  in 
E.  Long.  13.  13.  N.  Lat.  56.  3y. 

LAHOR,  a  large  town  of  Afia,  in  Indoftan,  and 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  and  one  of 
the  moll  confiderable  in  the  Mogul's  dominions.  It 
is  of  a  vafl  circumference,  and  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  raofques,  public  baths,  caravanferas,  and  pa- 
gods.  It  was  the  refidence  of  the  Great  Mogiil  ;  but 
fince  the  removal  of  the  court,  the  fine  palace  is  going 
to  decay.  There  is  a  magnificent  walk  of  (hady  trcts, 
which  runs  from  this  to  Agra,  that  is  upwards  of  300 
miles.  Here  they  have  m;inufa(3ures  of  cotton  cloths 
and  fluffs  of  all  kinds,  and  they  make  very  curious 
carpets.      E.  Long.  75.  55.  N.  Lat.  31.40. 

LAINEZ  (James),  a  Spaniard,  companion  of  Ig- 
natius of  Loyola,  fecond  general  of  the  Jefuits,  and 
a  laan  of  a  more  daring  and  political  charaClei.  Ha- 
ving ptocured  from  pope  Paul  IV.  the  perpetual  ge- 
nerallhip  of  the  new  order  of  Jefuiti,  after  the  death 
of  Ignatius,  he  got  the  following  privileges  latifitd  by 
that  pontiff,  which  fhow  that  he  was  in  fadt  the  foun- 
der of  the  worll  part  of  their  inllitution  :  I.  The  right 
of  making  all  forts  of  contvafts  (without  the  piivity 
of  the  community)  veiled  in  the  generals  and  their 
delegates.  2.  That  of  giving  authenticity  to  all  com- 
ments and  explanations  of  their  conltitutions.  3.  Tiic 
power  of  making  new,  and  altering  the  old  :  this  o- 
pened  the  door  to  their  bloody  political  tenets,  not  to 
be  attributed  to  Loyola-  4.  That  of  having  prifoos 
independent  of  the  fecidar  authority,  in  which  they 
put  to  death  refradlory  brethren.  Lainez  died  in  1565, 
aged  53.  ,  .  .- 

LAIRESSE  (Gerar.d),  an  eminent  Flemifh  paint-, 
er,  born  at  Leige  in  1640.  He  received  the  principal 
part  of  his  inllruAion  from  his  father   Renieve   de 

Laireffe, 
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iaii.  LaireiTe,  tliough  he  is  alfo  accounted  a  difciple  of  Bar- 
"~v —  tolet.  He  tinl  fettled  at  Utrecht,  where  hi  livtd  in 
2iftrt;:Ted  circumftances ;  but  an  accidental  rccoinmea- 
dation  carrying  him  to  Amilerdam,  he  foon  txchan- 
rred  want  and  obfcurity  for  affluence  and  reputation. 
He  waj  a  perfcft  ma!UT  of  hillory  ;  his  deligns  are 
diftinguifiicd  by  the  grandeur  of  trie  conipolhion  ;  and 
the  back- grounds,  wherever  tlie  fubjcds  required  it, 
are  rich  in  nrcliitt^urc,  which  is  an  uncommon  cir- 
Ciiniflaiice  in  that  country.  He  Lad  the  uniisppiiiefa 
to  iofe  his  light  ftveral  yeari  before  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1711  ;  fo  that  the  trcatlfc  on  delign  and 
colouring,  which  paffee  under  his  name,  was  not  wrote 
by  him,  but  colkded  from  his  obfcrvations  after  he 
was  blind,  and  publifticd  after  his  death.  He  had 
tlirte  fons,  two  of  whom  were  painters  ;  and  alfo  three 
brothers,  Erneil,  James,  and  John  :  Ernflt  and  John 
painted  animals,  and  James  was  a  flower-painter.  He 
engraved  a  good  deal  in  aquafortis  :  his  works  confiil 
of  256  plates,  above  half  of  which  were  done  with  his 
own  hand.  He  wrote  an  excellent  book  on  the  art, 
which  has  been  tranilaled  into  linglilli,  and  printed  at 
London  both  in  4to  and  Svo. 

LAIS,  a  celcbiated  courtezan,  daughter  of  Tirean- 
dra   the   milhets   of  Alcibiades,  born   at    Hyccara  in 
Sicily.     She  was  carried  away  from  her  native  Greece, 
when  Niclas  the  Athenian  general  invaded  Sicily.  She 
firft  began   to   fell  her  favours  at  Corinth   for  10,000 
drama,    and   the  immcnfe  number   of  princes,  noble- 
men, philofophers,  orators,  and  plebeians  which  courted 
her  embraces,   Ihow  how  much  commendation  is  owed 
to  her  perfonal  charms.     The  expeiifcs  which  attended 
her  pleafures,  gave  rife  to  the   proverb  of  jVo/i  cuivis 
honiini  conthigli  aJire  Cortnthum.       Even   Demolthenes 
himfclf  vifitcd  Corinth  ior  the  lake  of  Lais  ;  but  when 
he  was  informed  by  the  courtezan,  that  admittance  to 
her  bed  was  to  be  bought  at  the  enormous  fum  of  a- 
bout  2Col.  Enghdr  money,  the  oiator  departed,  and 
oblcrved  that  he  would  not  buy  repentance  at  io  dear 
a  price.     The  charms  which  had  attradted  Demollhe- 
nes   to   Corinth,  had   no  influence  upon    Xcnocrates. 
When  Lais  faw  the  philofopher  unmoved  by  her  beauty, 
fhe  vifited  his  houfe  herfelf ;   but  there  Ihe  had  no  rea- 
fon  to  boall  of  the  llcentiouinefs  cr  eafy  fubmiifion  of 
Xenocrates.       Diogenes   the    cynic   w.is    one    of   her 
warmeft  admirers,   and   though  Irhhy  in  his  drefs  and 
manners,  yet  he  gained  her  heart  aud  enjoyed  her  moll 
unbounded  favours.  The  fculplor  Mycon  alfo  folicited 
the  favours  of  Lais,  but   he   met   with  coldnels:   he, 
however,  attributed  the  caufe  of  his  ill  reception  to  the 
whitenefs  of  his  hair,  and  dyed  it  of  a  brown  colour, 
but  to  no   purpofe  :  "  Fool  that   thou  art   (faid  the 
courtezan)  to  aik  what  I  refufed   yefterday   to  tliy  fa- 
ther."    Lais   ridiculed  the  aulterity    of  philofophers, 
and  laughed  at  the  weaknefs  of  thofe  who  pretend  to 
have  gained  a  fuperioiity  over  their   paflions,  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  lages  and  philofophers  of  the  age  were 
not  above  the  rell  of  mankind,  for   fae  found  them  at 
her  door  as  often  as  the  reft  of  the  Athenians.  The  fuc- 
cefs  which  her  debaucheries  met  at  Corinth  encoura- 
ged Lais  to  pafs  into  TiieiTaly,  and  more  particularly 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  a  favourite  youth  called  Hip- 
poftralus.   She  was  however  difappointed  :   the  women 
of  the  place,  jealous  of  her  charms,  and  apprehenfiwe 
of  her  corrupting  the  fidelity  of  their  iiuflMnds,  afiaf- 


llnated  her  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  about  340  years 
before  the   Chridian  era.     Some  fuppofe  that   there 
were   two   perfons   of  this   name,   a    mother  and  her  ^ 
daughter. 

LAITY,  the  people  as  diftingiiinied  from  the  cler- 
gy; (fee  CtfRGvi.  The  lay  part  of  his  majeliy's 
fubjeds  is  divided  into  three  diftincft  dates;  the  civil, 
the  military,  and  the  maritime.  See  Civil,  Mili- 
tary, Maritimr. 

LAKE,  a  coileclion  of  waters  contained  in  fome 
cavity  in  an  inland  phce,  of  a  large  extent,  furround- 
ed  with  land,  and   having  no  communication  with  the 
ooean.   I^akes  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds.    i.Such 
as  neither  receive  nor  fend   forth  rivers,      2.  Such  as 
emit  rivers,  without  receiving  any.     3.  Such  as  receive 
rivers,  without   emitting  any.      And,  4.  Such  as  both 
receive  and  fend  forth  rivers.      Of  the  firft  kind,  fome 
are  temporary  and  others  perennial.    Moft  of  thofe  that 
are  temporary  owe  their  origin   to  the  rain,  and  the 
cavity  or   depreflion   of  the   place   in   which  they  are 
lodged  :   thus  in  India  there  are  feveral  fuch  lakes  made 
by  the  induftry  of  the  natives,   of  which   fome  are  a 
mile,   and  fome  two,  in  circuit  ;   thefe  are  furrounded 
with  a  ftone-wall,  and  being  tilled  in  the  rainy  months, 
fupply   the   inhabitants   in  dry  feafons,   who  live  at  a 
great  diftance  from  fprings  or  rivers.      There  are  alfo 
feveral  of  this  kind  furmed  by  the  inimdations  of  the 
Nile  a.nd   the  Niger;  and   in  Mufcovy,    Finland,  aW 
Lapland,   there  are  many  lakes  formed,  partly  by  the 
rains,  and  partly  by  ftlic  melting  of  the  ice  and  fnow : 
but  moll  of  the  perennial  lakes,  which  neither  receive 
nor  emit    rivers,  probably  owe  their  rife  to  fprings  at 
the   bottom,    by    which  they  are  conftantly  fuppiiedk 
The  fecond  kind  of  lakes,   which  emit  without  recei- 
ving rivers,  is  very  numerous.      Many  rivets  flow  from- 
thefe  as  out  of  cifterns  ;   where  their  fprings  being  ll- 
tuaied  low  within   a  hollow  place,   fiilt  fill  the  cavity 
and  make  it  a  lake,  which  not  being  capacious  enough 
to  hold   all  the  water,  it  overflows  and  forms  a  river : 
of  this  kind  is  the  Wnlga,   at   the  head  of  the  river 
Wolga  ;  the  lake  Odium,  at  the  head  of  the  Tanais  ; 
the  Adac,  from  whence  one  branch  of  the  river  Ti- 
gris flows  ;  the  Ozero,  or  White  lake,  in  Mufcovy,  is 
the  foutce  of  the   river    Shakfna.      The   great  lake 
Chaamay,   which  emits   four  very  large  rivers,   which 
water    the    countries  of  Slam,    Pegu,    &c.    viz.    the 
Menan,  the  Afa,  the  Caiponmo,  and  the  Laquia,  &c. 
The   third  fpecies   of  lakes,  which   receive  rivers  but 
emit    none,  apparently   owe   their   origin  to  thofe  ri- 
vers which.   In  their  piogrefs  from   their  fource,  fall- 
ing into  fome  extenfive  cavity,  are  coUefted  together, 
and  form    a  lake   of  fuch    dimenfions  as   may  lofe  as 
much  by  exhalation  as  it  continually  receives  from  thefe 
fources  :  of  this   kind    is  that  great  lake  improperly- 
called    the   Cofpian   Sea;    the   lake   Afphaltiies,   alfo 
called  the  Decul  Sea  ;  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  feveral 
others.    Of  the  fourth  fpecies,  which  both  receive  and 
emit   rivers,  we  reckon   three   kinds,  as  the  quantity 
they  emit  is  greater,  equal   or   lefs,  than  they  receive. 
If  it  be  greater,  it  is  pLiin  that  they  muft   be  fupplied 
bylpringsat   the   bottom;   if  leff,   the  fnrplusofthc 
water  is  probably  fpent  in  exhalations  ;  and  if  it  be  e- 
qual,   their  fprings  juft  fupply  what  is  evaporated  by 
the  fun. 

Lakes  are  alfo  divided  into  thofe  of  frefh  water  and 
,  thofe 
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thofe  of  fait.  Dr  Halky  is  of  opinion,  that  all  great 
perennial  lakes  are  faline,  either  in  a  greater  or  kfs 
degree  ;  and  that  this  faltnefs  increafes  with  time  : 
and  on  this  foundation  he  propofes  a  method  for  de- 
termining the  age  of  the  world. 

Large  lakes  anfwer  the  moll  valuable  purpofes  in 
the  northern  regions,  the  warm  vaponrs  that  arife  from 
them  moderating  the  pinching  cold  of  thofe  climates  j 
and  what  is  ftill  a  greater  advantage,  when  they  are 
placed  in  warmer  climates  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
fea,  the  exhalations  raifed  from  them  by  the  fun  caufe 
the'  countries  that  border  upon  them  to  be  refrelhed 


afhes  In  two  quarts  of  water,  and  filtre  the  liquor  thro' 
paper  4  add  to  this  folution  two  more  quarts  of  water  '• 
and  a  pound  of  clean  fcarlet  Hireds,  and  boil  them  in  a 
pewter  boiler  till  the  (hreds  have  loft  their  fcarlet  co- 
lour ;  take  out  the  (hreds  and  prefs  them,  and  put  the 
coloured  water  yielded  by  them  to  the  other :  in  the 
f&me  folution  boil  another  pound  of  the  fhreds,  pro- 
ceeding in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  likewife  a  third  and 
fourth  pound.  Whilft  this  is  doing,  diflblve  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  cuttle-fifh  bone  in  a  pound  of  ftrong 
aquafortis  in  a  glafs  receiver;  adding  more  of  the  bone 
if  it  appear  to  produce  any  ebullition  in  the  aquafortis  j 


Lake. 


with  frequent  fiiowers,  and  confequently  prevent  their     and  pour  this  ftrained  folution  gradually  Into  the  other; 


being  barren  defaits 

Lake,  or  Laque,  a  preparation  of  different  fubftan- 
ces  into  a  kind  of  magiftery  for  the  ufe  of  painters. 
One  of  the  fmel\  and  ifirft  invented  of  which  was  that 
of  gum-hcca  or  lacq:ie  ;  from  which  all  the  reft,  as 
made  by  the  fame  procefs,  are  called  by  the  common 
name /flfy!/^.     See  Lacca. 

The  method  of  preparing  thefe,  in  general,  may  be 


but  if  any  ebullition  be  occafioned,  more  of  the  cuttle- 
fiih  bone  muft  be  difTolved  as  before,  and  added  till  no 
ebullition  appears  in  the  mixture.  The  crimfon  fedi- 
ment  depofited  by  the  liquor  thus  prepared  Is  the  lake  J 
pour  off  the  water  ;  and  ftir  the  lake  In  two  gallons 
of  hard  fpring  water,  and  mix  the  fcdiment  in  two 
gallons  of  frefh  water ;  let  this  method  be  repeated 
four  or  five  times.     If  no  hard  water  can  be  procured, 


■known  by  the  example  of  that  of  the  curcuma-root  of    or  the  lake  appears  too  purple,  half  an  ounce  of  alum 

the  fliops,  called  turmeric  root;  the  procefs  for  the  ma-     "--  '^  ^-  -'•^-' '•  " ■—  "^ '"'^ —  -'  '- 

■king  of  which  is  this:  Take  a  pound  of  tutmeric- 
root  in  fine  powder,  three  pints  of  water,  and  an  ounce 
cf  fait  of  tartar  ;  put  all  into  a  glazed  earthen  vcffel, 
and  let  them  boil  together  over  a  clear  gentle  fire,  till 


(hould  be  added  to  e:.ch  quantity  of  water  before  it  be 
ufed.  Having  thvis  fufficiently  freed  the  lake  from 
the  falls,  drain  off  the  water  ihrouEjh  a  filtre,  covered 
with  a  worn  linen  cloth.  When  it  has  been  drained 
to  a  proper  drynefs,  let  it  be  dropped  through  a  pro- 
th'e  water  appears  highly  Impregnated  with  the  root,  per  funnel  on  clean  boards,  and  the  drops  will  become 
and  will  ftain  a  paper  to  a  beautiful  yellow.  Filtre  fmall  cones  or  pyramids,  in  which  form  the  lake 
this  liquor,  and  gradually  add  t«  It  a  ftrong  folution  muft  be  fuffered  to  dry,  and  the  preparation  is  com- 
of  roch  alum  in  water,   till   the  yellow  matter  is  all    jpleted. 


curdled   together  and   precipitated ;    after  this  pour 

the  whole  Into  a  filtre  of  paper,  and  the  water  will  run 

off  and   leave  the  yellow  matter  behind.     It  is  to  be 

ss'aftied  many   times  with  frefti  water,  till  the  water 

comes  off  infipid,  and  then  is  obtained   the  beautiful 

■vel'ow    called  lacque  of  turmeric,  and   uftd  i^  paint-     cuttle-bone  es  in  the  former  procefs  j  and  to  a  pint  of 

-  h  add  two   ounces  of  alum  diffolved  in  half  a  pint  of 

In  this  manner  may  a  lake  be  made  of  any  of  the     water.      Put  this    mixture   gradually  to   that   of  the 

tinfinff  fubftances  that  ere  of  a  fomewhat  ftrong  tex-    cochineal  and  pearl  afties,  aa  long  as  any   ebullition 
06  .  .        .  1     o-      L..^  :..  ...:n  __.  r. 1  "  " 


Lake  may  be  prepared  from  cocluneal,  by  gently 
boiling  two  ounces  of  cochineal  in  a  quart  of  water; 
filtering  the  folution  through  paper,  and  ridding  two 
ounces  of  pearl-afhes  diffolved  in  half  a  pint  of  warm 
water  and  filttred  through  paper.     Make  a  folution  of 


ture,  as  madder,  logwood,  &c.  but  it  will  not  fucceed 
in  the  more  tender  fpecies,  as  the  flowers  of  rofcs,  vio- 
lets, &c.  a?  it  deftroys  the  nice  arraflgement  of  paita 
in  thofe  fubjefts  on  which  the  colour  depends. 

A  yellow  lake  for  painting  is  to  be  made  from 
broom  flowers  in  the  following  manner:  Make  aley  of 
pot-aflies  and  lime  reafonably  ftrong  ;  in  this  boil,  at  a 
gentle  fire,  frefti  bloom-flowers  till  they  arc  white,  the 
ley   having   extrafted  all  their  colour  ;  then  take  out 


appears  to  arife,  and  proceed  as  above. — A  beautiful 
lake  may  be  prepared  from  Brazil  wood,  by  boiling 
three  pounds  of  It  for  an  hour  in  a  folution  of  three 
pounds  of  common  fait  In  three  gallons  of  water,  and 
filtering  the  hot  fluid  through  paper  ;  add  to  this  a 
folution  of  five  pounds  of  alum  in  three  gaflous  of  wa' 
ter.  Diffolve  three  pounds  of  the  beft  pearl-afties  in 
a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water,  and  purify  It  by  filter, 
tering  ;  put  this  gradually  to  the  other,  till  the  whole 


the  flowers,  and  put  the  ley  to  boil  in  earthen  veffel-s    of  the  colour  appear  to  be  precipitated,  and  the  fluid 


over  the  fire  ;  add  as  much  alum  as  the  liquor  will  dif- 
folve ;  then  empty  this  ley  into  aveffel  of  clean  water, 
and  it  will  give  a  yellow  colour  at  the  bottom.  Let 
all  fettle,  and  decant  off  the  clear  liquor.  Wafh  this 
powder,  which  is  found  at  the  bottom,  with  more  wa- 
ter, till  all  the  falls  of  the  ley  are  waftied  off;  then  fe- 
parate  the  yellow  matter,  and  dry  it  in  the  (hade.  It 
proves  a  very  valuable  yellow. 

Lake  Is  at  prefent  fcldom  prepared  from  any  other 
fubftance  than  fcarlet  rags,  cochineal,  and  Brafil  wood. 
fjjtti!ma!d    rpj^g  ^^[^  of  ■^vhat  is  conimonly  fold  is  made  from  the 
tof'l  ^'''''  colour  extrafted   from   fcarlet  rags,  and  depofited  on 
V?6i,'&c.    the  cutlle-bone  ;  and  this  may  be  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Diffolve  a  pound  of  the  befi  pearl- 
li°  173. 


be  left  clear  and  colourlefs.  But  if  any  appearance  of 
purple  be  feen,  add  a  frefli  quantity  of  the  folution  of 
alum  by  degrees,  till  a  fcarlet  hue  be  produced.  Then 
purfue  the  direftions  given  In  the  firft  procefs  with  re- 
gard to  the  fediment.  If  half  a  pound  of  feed  lac  be 
added  to  the  folution  of  pearl  aflies,  and  diffolved  in  It 
before  Its  purification  by  tlie  filtre,  and  two  pounds  of 
the  wood,  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  the  common 
lalt  and  water  be  ufed  In  the  coloured  folution,  a  lake 
will  be  produced  that  vk-ill  fland  well  in  oil  or  water, 
but  Is  not  fo  tranfparent  In  oil  as  without  the  feed- lac. 
The  lake  with  Brafil  wood  may  be  alfo  made  by  add- 
ing half  an  ounce  of  anotto  to  each  pound  of  the  woodj 
but  the  anotto  muft  be  diffolved  in  the   folution  of 

pearl- 
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ikei  pfgrlaflies.  There  is  a  kind  of  beautiful  lake  brouglit 
"*•  from  China;  but  as  it  dots  not  mix  well  with  fither 
water  or  oil,  though  it  difTolvcs  entirely  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  it  is  not  of  any  ufe  in  our  kinds  of  painting. 
This  has  been  erroneoufly  caWilA  fafflotver. 

Orange  Lakf,  is  the  tinging  part  of  anotto  precipi- 
tated together  with  the  earth  of  alum.  This  pigment, 
which  is  of  a  bright  orange  colour  and  fit  for  varnifh 
painting,  where  there  is  no  fear  of  flying,  and  alfo  for 
putting  under  crytlal  to  imitate  the  vinegar  garnet, 
maybe  prepared  by  boiling  four  ounces  of  the  bell 
anotto  and  one  pound  of  pearl  athes  half  an  hour  in  a 
gallon  of  water ;  and  draining  the  folution  through 
paper  Mix  gradually  with  this  a  folution  of  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  alum  in  another  gallon  of  water  ;  defill- 
ing  when  no  ebullition  attends  tlK'  commixture.  Treat 
the  fedimcnt  in  the  manner  already  direfted  for  other 
kinds  of  lake,  and  dry  it  in  fqu.ire  bits  or  round  lo- 
zenges. 

LAMA,  a  fynonyme  of  the  camelus  pacos.     See 

C.'iMELUS. 

L.AMA,  the  fovereign  pontiff,  or  rather  god,  of  the 
Afiatic  Tartars,  inhabiting  the  country  of  Barantola. 
The  lama  is  not  only  adorea  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  but  alfo  by  the  kings  of  Taitary,  who  fend 
him  rich  prefents,  and  go  in  pilgrimage  to  pay  him 
adoration,  calling  him  lama  con^iu,  i.  e.  "  god,  the 
everlalling  father  of  heaven."  He  is  never  to  be  feen 
but  in  a  fecrct  place  of  kis  palace,  amidll  a  great  num- 
ber of  lamps,  fitting  crofs-legged  upon  a  cuHiion,  and 
adorned  all  over  with  gold  and  precious  ftones  ;  where 
at  a  diftance  they  proftrate  themfelves  before  him,  ic 
not  being  lawful  for  any  to  kifs  even  his  fett.  He  is 
called  the  great  lama,  or  lama  of  lamas ;  that  is,  "  pried 
of  priefts."  The  orthodox  opinion  is,  that  when  the 
grand  lama  feems  to  die  either  of  old  age  or  infirmity, 
his  foul  in  faft  only  quits  a  crazy  habitation  to  look  for 
another  younger  or  better;  and  it  is  difcovered  again  in 
the  body  of  fome  child,  by  certain  tokens  known  only 
to  the  lamas  or  priefts,  in  which  order  he  always  ap- 
pears. 

The  following  account  of  the  ceremonies  attending 
the  inauguration  of  the  infant  lama  in  Thibet  is  ex- 
trafted  from  the  firft  volume  of  the  AJiatk  Reftarches. 

The  emperor  of  China  appears  on  this  occafion  to 
have  affumed  a  very  confpicuous  part  in  giving  tefti- 
niony  of  his  refpeft  and  zeal  for  the  great  religious  fa- 
ther of  his  faith.  Early  iu  the  year  1784,  he  difmifTcd 
ambaffadors  from  the  court  of  Pekin  to  Teefhoo  Loom- 
boo,  to  reprefent  their  fovereign  in  fupporting  the  dig- 
nity of  the  high  prieft,  and  do  honour  to  the  occafion 
of  the  affumption  of  his  office.  Dalia  Lama  and  the 
viceroy  of  Laffa,  accompanied  by  all  the  court,  one  of  the 
Chinefe  generals  ftationed  at  Laffa  with  a  part  of  the 
troops  under  his  command,  two  of  the  four  magiftrates 
of  the  city,  the  heads  of  every  monaftery  throughout 
Thibet,  and  the  emperor's  ambaffadors,  appeared  at 
Teefhoo  Loomboo.  to  celebrate  this  epocha  in  their 
tlieological  inftitut  'ons.  The  28th  day  of  the  feventh 
moon,  correfpond'ng  nearly,  as  their  year  commences 
with  the  vernal  equinox,  to  the  middle  of  Oftober 
1784,  was  chofen  as  the  moll  aufpicious  for  the  ce- 
remony of  inauguration  :  a  few  days  previous  to  which 
the  lama  was  condufted  from  Terpaling  the  mona- 
ftery in  which  he  had  pafled  his  iafancy,  with  every 
Vol,  IX.  Part.  IL 
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mark  of  pomp  and  homage  that  could  be  paid  by  an  himi. 
enthufiaflic  people.  So  great  a  concourfe  aa  affembled  •— v~~ 
either  from  curiolity  or  devotion  was  never  feen  before, 
for  not  a  perfon  of  any  condition  in  Thibet  was  abfent 
who  could  join  tli.;  fuite.  The  proceflion  was  hence 
neGeffarlly  coo^lrained  to  move  fo  flo.v,  that  though 
Terpaling  is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  20  miles  only 
from  Teefhoo  Loomboo,  three  days  expired  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  fliort  march.  The  firll  halt  was  made 
at  Tfondue  ;  the  fcconri  at  Summaar.  about  fix  miles 
off,  whence  the  moll  fplendid  parade  was  referved  for 
the  lama's  entry  on  the  third  day,  the  account  of 
which  is  given  by  a  perfon  who  was  prefent  in  the 
proceflion.  T\\e  road,  he  fays,  was  previoufly  prepa- 
red by  being  whitened  with  a  wafli,  and  having  piles 
of  ftones  heaped  up  with  fniall  intervals  between  on 
either  fide.  The  retinue  pafled  between  a  double  row 
of  priefts  who  formed  a  ftreet  extending  all  the  way 
from  Summaar  to  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Some  of 
the  priefts  held  lighted  rods  of  a  perfumed  compofition 
that  burn  like  decayed  wood,  and  emit  an  aromatic 
fmoke  ;  the  reft  were  furniihed  with  the  different  mu- 
fical  inftruments  they  ufe  at  their  devotions,  fuch  as 
the  gong,  the  cymbal,  hautboy,  trumpets,  drums,  am] 
feafliells,  which  were  all  founded  in  union  with  the 
hymn  they  chanted.  The  crowd  of  fpeftators  were 
kept  without  the  ftreet,  and  none  admitted  on  the 
high  road  but  fuch  as  properly  belonged  to  or  had  a 
prefcribed  place  in  the  proceflion,  which  was  arranged 
in  the  following  order. 

The  van  was  led  by  three  military  commandants  or 
governors  of  diftrifts  at  the  head  of  6000  or  ypoohorfe- 
men  armed  with  quivers,  bows,  and  matchlocks.  In 
their  rear  followed  the  ambaffador  with  his  fuite,  car- 
rying his  diploma  as  is  the  cuftom  of  China,  made  up 
in  the  form  of  a  large  tube,  and  fafteued  on  his  back. 
Next  the  Chinefe  general  advanced  with  the  troops  un- 
der his  command,  mounted  and  accoutered  after  their 
way  with  fire-arms  and  fabres ;  then  came  a  very  mi- 
merous  group  bearing  the  various  ftandards  and  infig- 
nia  of  date  ;  next  to  them  moved  a  full  band  of  wind 
and  other  fonorous  inftruments ;  after  which  were  led 
two  horfes  richly  caparlfoned,  each  carq'ing  two  large 
circular  ftoves  difpofed  like  panniers  acrofs  the  horfc's 
back  and  filled  with  burning  aromatic  woods.  Thefe 
were  followed  by  a  fenior  prieft,  called  a  lama,  who 
bore  a  box  containing  books  of  their  form  of  prayer 
and  fome  favourite  idols.  Next  nine  fumptuary  horfes 
were  led  loaded  with  the  lama's  apparel  ;  after  which 
canie  the  priefts  immediately  attached  to  the  lama's 
perfon  for  the  performance  of  daily  offices  in  the 
temple,  amounting  to  about  700  ;  following  them 
were  two  men  each  carrying  on  his  fhoulder  a  large 
cylindrical  gold  infignlum  emboffed  with  emblematical 
figures  (a  gift  from  the  emperor  of  China).  The  Du- 
hunniers  and  Soopoons,  who  were  employed  in  com- 
municating addreffes  and  diftributing  alms,  immediate- 
ly preceded  the  lama's  bier,  which  was  covered  with 
a  gaudy  canopy,  and  borne  by  eight  of  the  16  Chinefe 
appointed  for  this  fervice.  On  one  fide  of  the  bier  at- 
tended the  regent,  on  the  other  the  lalr.a's  father.  It 
was  followed  by  the  heads  of  the  different  raonafteries, 
and  as  the  proceflion  advanced,  the  priefts  who  formed 
the  llreet  fell  in  the  rear  and  brought  up  the  fuit, 
which  moved  at  an  extremely  flow  pace,  and  about 
3  '^  ■  noon 
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noon- was  received  with  in  the  confines  of  the  monaftery, 
anildPi  an  amazinfj  difplay  of  colours,  Cue  acclainalions 
of  the  crowd,  fokran  mufic,  and  the  chanting  of  their 
prisils. 

The  l.T.na  hein^  fafcly  lodged  iu  the  palace,  the  re- 
gent and  Si>opoai)  Choomboo  went  out,  as  is -a  cnfto- 
mary  ccmphment  paid  to  vifitors  of  high  rank  on  their 
near  approach,  to  meet  and  conduCl  i>.ilai  Lama  and 
the  viceroy  of  Lafla  who  were  on  the  way  to  Tcelhoo 
Loomboo.  'I'heir  rcliniies  encoutueied  the  following 
morning  at  the  foot  of  Painom  caftle,  and  the  next  day 
together  entered  the  nionafterr  of  Teelhoo  Loomboo, 
in  which  both  Dalai  Lama  and  the  viceroy  were  ac- 
commodated during  their  Hay. 

The  following  morning,  which  was  the  third  after 
Teefhoo  Lama's  arrival,  he  was  carried  to  the  great 
temple,  and  about  noon  fealed  upon  the  throne  of  his 
progenitors  ;  at  which  time  the  emperor'j  ambafl'ador 
delivered  his  diploma,  and  placed  the  prefents  with 
which  he  had  been  charged  at  the  lama'e  feet. 

The  three  next  enfulng  days,  Dalai  Lar.ia  met  Tee- 
(hoo  Lama  in  the  temple,  "where  they  were  affilled  by 
all  the  priefts  in  the  invocation  and  public  worlliip  of 
their  gods.  The  rites  then  performed,  completed,  as 
we  underftand,  the  bufiiufs  of  inauguration.  During 
this  interval  all  who  were  at  the  capital  were  entertain- 
ed at  the  public  expence,  and  alms  were  dillributed 
without  referve.  In  conformity  llkewife  to  previous 
notice  circulated  every  where  for  the  fame  fpace  of 
time,' univerfal  rejoicings  prevailed  throughout  Thibet. 
Banneis  were  imfurled  on  all  their  fortrelTes,  the  pea- 
fantry  filled  up  the  day  with  mufic  and  fellivity,  and 
■  the  mght  was  celebrated  by  general  illuminations.  A 
long  period  was  afterwards  employed  in  making  pre- 
fsnis  and  public  entertainments  to  the  newly  induiled 
lama,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  acceffion  to  the  Mufnud, 
cr  if  we  may  ufe  the  term,  pontificate  of  Teefhoo  Loom- 
■  boo,  was  not  three  years  of  age.  The  ceremony  was 
begun  by  Dalai  Lama,  whofe  offerings  are  faid  to  have 
amounted  to  a  greater  value,  and  his  public  entertain- 
Bients  to  have  been  more  fplendid  than  the  rell.  The 
fecond  day  was  dedicated  to  the  viceroy  of  Latfa.  The 
third  to  the  Chinefe  general.  Then  followed  the  cul- 
hong  or  magillrates  of  LafTa,  and  the  reft  of  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  who  had  accompanied  Dalai  Lama,  Af- 
ter which  the  regent  of  Teefhoo  Loomboo,  and  all 
that  were  decendent  on  that  government,  were  fererally 
admitted,  according  to  pre-eminence  of  rank,  to  pay 
their  tributes  of  obeifance  and  refpedl-  As  foon  as 
the  acknowledgements  of  all  thofe  were  received  who 
were  adniiifible  to  the  privilege,  Teefhoo  Lama  made 
:n  the  fame  order  fuitable  returns  to  each,  and  tlie  con- 
furamation  lafted  40  days. 

Many  importunities  were  ufed  with  Dalai  Lama  to 
prolong  his  flay  at  Teefhoo  Loomboo  ;  but  he  excu- 
fed  himfelf  from  encumbering  the  capital  any  longer 
with  fo  numerous  a  concourfe  of  people  as  attended  on 
his  movements,  and  deeming  it  expedient  to  make  his 
abfence  as  fliott  as  poffible  from  the  feat  of  his  autho- 
rity, at  the  expiration  of  40  days  he  withdrew  with 
all  his  fuite  to  LafTa,  and  the  emperor's  ambaffador  re- 
ceived his  difmilfion  to  return  to  China,  and  thus  ter- 
minated this  famous  feftival. 

LAMB,  in  zoology,  the  young  of  the  flieep  kind. 
See  Otis. 


A  male  lamb  of  the  5rft  year  is  called  a  tutddsr-fioir, 
and  the  female  a  eii'e-hog ;  the  iecond  year  it  is  called 
a  ••jD.'ilJer,  and  the  female  ifieav:.  If  a  lamb  be  fick, 
m.n-e's  milk  with  water  may  b;  given  it;  and  by  blow- 
ing into  the  mouth,  many  have  been  recovered,  after 
appearing  dead.  The  belt  feafo:v  for  weaning  thciit 
is  when  they  are  16  or  18  weeks  old  ;  a-jd  about 
Michaelmas  the  males  (hould  be  f.-parated  from  the 
fcmsles,  and  fuch  males  a*  ate  not  deligned  for  rana«, 
gelded.  "  Lamb  (fays  Dr  Cuileri)  appears  a  mo/e- 
fibroim  kind  of  meat,  and  upon  that  account  isL-fseafiiy 
fohible  than  veal.  In  Scotland,  houfelanib  is  never 
reared  to  advantage." 

Scythinn  L^MB,  a  kind  of  moff,  which  grows  about 
the  roots  of  fern  in  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  Eu«- 
rope  and  Afia,  and  fometimes  alfumes  the  form  of  a  qua- 
diuped  ;  fo  called  from  a  fuppoltd  refemblancc  in  fliape- 
to  that  animal.  It  has  fomcthing  like  four  feet,  and  its 
body  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  down.  Travellers  re- 
port that  it  will  fuller  no  vegetable  to  grow  within  3 
certain  diftance  of  it.i  feat.  Sir  Hans  Sloan  read  a  me- 
moir upon  this  plart  before  the  Society  ;  for  which 
thofa  who  think  it  worth  while  may  confult  their  Tranf- 
adions,  N'^  2.15,  p.  461.  Mr  Bell,  in  his  "  Account 
of  a  Journey  Tiom  St  Peteifhurgh  to  Ifpahan,"  in. 
forms  us  that  he  fearehed  iu  vain  for  this  plant  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Allrachan,  when  at  the  fame  time  the 
more  fenfible  and  experienced  amongft  thcTartars  treat- 
ed the  whole  hiftory  as  fabulous.     See  Plate  CCLIX. 

LAMBECIUS  (Peter), born  at  Hamburg  in  1S28, 
was  one  of  the  moil  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  went 
very  young  to  lludy  in  foreign  countiies,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  imcle  the  learned  Holftenius.  He  was 
chofen  profefTor  of  hiftory  at  Hamburg  in  l6j2,  and 
reftor  of  the  college  of  that  city  in  i  660.  He  had  ta- 
ken his  degree  of  doilor  of  law  in  France  before.  He. 
fuffered  a  thoofand  vexations  in  his  own  country  ;  bff- 
caufe  his  enemies  charged  him  with  atheifm,  and  cen- 
fured  his  writings  bitterly;  He  married  a  rich  i:ii)\ 
but  who  was  fo  very  covetous,  that  he  left  her  in  dii- 
gutl  within  a  fortnight.  He  went  to  Vienna,  and 
from  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  publicly  profeffed  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  returned  to  Vienna  in  l66z, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  emperor,  who 
appointed  him  his  fublibrary- keeper,  and  afterwards 
his  principal  librarian,  with  the  title  of  coiinfillor  and> 
hijhriographer  ;  in  which  employment  he  continued  till 
his  death,  and  gained  a  great  reputation  by  the  works 
he  publllhed,  viz.  l.  jin  EJJliy  on  Auhis  Gellius.  2.  Tbf 
Antiqu'ities  of  Hamburg.  3.  Remarks  on  Codinus's  An' 
tiquities  of  Conjlantinople,   Sec. 

LAMBERT  of  Afchaffenburg,  a  Benediaine 
monk,  in  the  I  Ith  century,  wrote  feveral  works; 
among  which  is  a  hiftory  of  Germany,  from  the  year 
1050  to  1077,  which  is  elleemed. 

Lambert  (John),  general  of  the  parliament's  for- 
ces in  the  civil  wars  of  the  lall  century,  was  of  a  good 
family,  and  for  fome  time  ftudied  the  law  in  one  of  the 
inns  of  court ;  but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion, went  into  the  parliament-army,  where  he  foon- 
rofe  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  by  his  conduft  and 
valour  performed  many  eminent  fervices.  But  when- 
Cromwell  feemed  inclined  to  afTume  the  title  of  king, 
Lambert  oppofed  it  with  great  vigour,  and  even  refu- 
fed  to  take  the  oath  required  by  the  alTembly  and 
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t,    council  to   be  faithful  to  tlie  government  ;  on  which 

'•    Cromwell  I'cprivfd  him  of  liis  commiDion,  but  grant- 

"  ed  him  a  pcnfion  of  2000  1.  ajear.     This  was  an  adl 

of  prudence  rather  than  of  gtncuifay  ;  ;is  he  well  knew, 

that  fuch  genius  as  Lambtrl's,  rendered   defpilrate  by 

poverty,  was  capable  of  attempting  any  thiig. 

I.anibett  being  now  divelled  of  all  employment,  re- 
tired to  Wimbleton-houfe  ;  where  tuining  florift,  he 
had  the  fineil  tulips  and  gillifiowers  that  conld  be  got 
for  love  or  money.  Yet  amiJil  thefe  amufements  he 
flill  nourifhed  his  ambition  :  for  when  Richard  Ciom- 
well  fucceeded  his  father,  he  acted  fo  etFeAiialiy  with 
Fleetwood,  Djfl):)rough,  Vane,  Berry,  and  others, 
that  the  new  proteft or  was  obliged  to  furrcndtr  his 
authority  ;  and  the  members  of  the  long-parliament, 
who  had  continued  fitting  till  the  20tli  of  April  1653, 
when  Oliver  difmiflcd  them,  were  redored  to  their 
feats,  and  LaTibert  was  immediately  appointed  one  of 
the  council  of  llats,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  hoife 
and  another  of  foot.  For  this  fervice  the  parlia- 
ment ptefented  him  1000  1.  to  buy  a  jewt^  ;  but  he 
■diftributed  it  among  his  officers.  This  being  foon 
known  to  the  parliament,  they  concluded  that  he  in- 
tended to  fecure  a  party  in  the  army.  They  therefore 
courteoufly  invited  him  to  come  to  London  ;  but  re- 
■folved,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  arrive,  to  lecure  him  ftom 
doing  any  further  harm.  Lambert,  apprehenfive  of 
thit,  delayed  his  return,  and  even  refuted  to  refign  his 
commiflion  when  it  wai  demanded  of  him  and  of  eight 
of  the  other  leading  officers  ;  and,  marching  up  to  Lon- 
don with  his  aimy,  diflodged  the  parliament  by  force 
in  ORober  1659.  He  was  then  appointed,  by  a 
council  of  the  ofScers,  maior-general  of  [he  army,  and 
one  of  the  new  council  for  the  management  of  public 
aJairs,  and  fent  to  command  the  forces  in  the  north. 
But  general  Monk  marching  fiom  Scotland  into  Eng- 
land to  fupport  the  parliament,  againil  which  Lam- 
bert had  aded  with  fuch  violence,  the  latter,  being 
dejcrtcd  by  his  army,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
parliamePit,  and  by  their  order  was  committed  prifoner 
to  the  tower;  whence  efcaping  he  foon  appeared  in 
arms  with  four  troops  under  his  command,  but  was 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  colonel  Ingoldlfey. 

At  the  Reftoration  he  was  particularly  excepted 
out  of  the  ad  of  indemnity.  Being  brought  to  his 
tiia!  on  the  4th  of  June  1662,  for  levying  war  sgaiuil 
the  king,  this  daring  general  behaved  with  more  fub- 
milTion  than  the  mcaneil,  of  his  fellow -prifoneri,  and 
was  by  his  majeflv's  favour  reprived  at  the  bar,  and 
confined  during  his  life  in  the  ifiand  of  Guernfey. 

Lambert  (Anna  Therela  de  Margusnat  dc  Gour- 
celles,  marchionefs  of),  an  elegant  moral  writer,  was 
the  only  daughter  of  Stephen  Mirguenat  lord  of  Cour- 
I  -^Ues.  In  1666  flie  mariied  Henry  dc  Lambert,  who 
at  his  death  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  ;  and 
fVie  afterwards  remained  a  widow  with  a  fon  and  a 
daughter,  whom  ihe  educated  with  great  care.  Her 
Jioide  was  a  kind  of  academy,  to  which  perfons  of 
dillinguiihcd  abilities  regularly  reforted.  She  died  at 
Paris  in  1733,  aged  S6.  Pier  works,  which  are  writ- 
fur  with  nuch  talle,  jur'gment,  and  delicacy,  arc 
priiiicd  in  two  volumes.  The  advice  of  a  mother  to 
her  fon  and  daughter  are  particularly  ellecmed. 

LAMBIN  (Denn!«),  an  eminent  clafTical  com- 
mentator, was  born  at  Montienil-fur-Mer,  in  Picardy, 
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and  acquired  great  n<ill  in  polite  literature.     lie  Iivei    I-stneA 
for  a  long  time  at  Rome  ;   and  at  his  return   to  Paris  .     ^'^ 
was  made  royal  profefTor  of  the  Greek  language.     He      Xn^!*' 
died  in  1572,  aged  56,  of  pure  grief  at  The  death  of  — -v—-' 
his  friend   Ramus,   who  was  murdered  at  the  maffacre 
on   St  Baitholomcw's  day.      He   Wrote  commentaries 
on  Plautus,  Lucictius,  Cicero,  and  Horace,  and  other 
works.      His  commcntaiy  on  Horace  is  more  particu- 
larly efteemt-1. 

LAMECH,  of  the  race  of  Cain,  was  the  fon  of 
Mcthufael,  and  father  of  Jabal,  julial,  Tubil-cain, 
and  Naamah.  Gen.  iv.  18,  19,  20,  &c.  Lamech  is 
celebrated  in  fcripture  for  hispolygamy,  whereof  he 
is  thought  to  be  the  firft  author  in  the  world.  He 
married  Ad.ih  and  Zillali.  Adah  was  the  mother  of 
Jabal  and  Jubal ;  and  Zillah  of  Tubal-cain,  and  Naa- 
mah his  filter.  One  day  Lamech  faid  to  his  wives, 
"  Hear  me,  ye  wives  of  Lamech  ;  I  have  flain  a  mail 
to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt.  If 
Cain  lliall  be  avenged  feven  fold,  truly  Lamech  feventy 
and  feven  fold."  Thefe  words  are  an  unintelligible 
riddle.  The  reader  may  confult  the  commentators. 
There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Hebrews,  that  Lamech 
growing  blind,  ignorantly  killed  Cain,  believing  him 
to  be  fonie  wild  bead  ;  and  that  afterwards  he  flew  his 
own  fon  Tubal-cain,  who  had  been  the  caufe  of  this 
murder,  becaufe  he  bad  diredted  him  to  fhoot  at  a  cer- 
tain place  in  the  thickets  where  he  had  feen  fomething 
llir.     See  Cain. 

S.'veral  other  fnppofitions  are  produced  in  order  to 
explain  this  paffage  concerning  Lamech,  and  all  almoll 
equ.ally  uncertain  and  abfurd. 

Lamech,    the  fon  of  Methufelah,    and  father   ot 
Noah.      He   lived  a  hundred  fourfcore  and  two  years 
before  the  birth  of  Noah,   (Gen.  v.  25,  3  l.)  ;  and  af-- 
ter  that,  he    lived  five  hundred    and  ninety-five  years 
longer  :   thus  the  whole  time  of  his  life  was  feven  hun- 
dred feventy-feven  years,  being  born  in  the  year  of  the 
world  874,  and  dying  in  the  year  of  the  world  1651. 
LAMELLiE,    in    natural   hilfory,    denotes    very 
thin  plates,  fuch  as  the  fcales  of  tidies  are  compofed  of. 
LAMENTATIONS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  accord- 
ing to  archbilhop  Ulher  and  fome  other  karned  men, 
who  follow  the  opinion  of  Jofephus  and  St  Jerom,  on 
occafion  of  Jofiah's  death.      But  this  opinion  does  not 
feem   to  agree  with  the  fubjedt  of  the  book,  the  la- 
mentation compofed  by  Jeremiah  on  that  occafion  be- 
ing probably  loll.     The   fifty-fecond  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Jeremiah  was  probably,  added  by  Ezra,  as  i 
preface  or  introduction  to  the  Lamencations  :   the  two 
firll  chapters  are  employed   in  dcfcribing  the  calami- 
ties of  the  fiege  of  Jcrufalem  :   in  the   thiid  the   au- 
thor deplores  the  perfecutions  he  himfelf  had  fufFered  ; 
the  fourth  treats  of  the  defolation  of  the  city  and  tem- 
ple, and  the  misfortune  of  Zedekiah  :  the  fifth  chap- 
ter is  a  prayer  for  the  Jews  in  their  difperfion  and  cap- 
tivity :  and  at  the  clofe  of  all  he  fpeaks  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  Edomitcs,  who  had  infulted   Jerufalem  in  her 
mifery.      All  the  chapters  of  tiiis  book,   except   the 
laft,  are  in  metre,  anft  digffted  in  the  order  of  the  al- 
phabet ;   with  this  difference,  that  in  the  firll,  fccond, 
and   lourth  chapters, '  the  firll  letter  of  every  verfe  fol- 
lows the  order  of  ihc  alphabet  ;  but  in  the  third  the 
fame  initial  letter  is  continued  for  three  verfes  toge- 
3  T  2  thcri 
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ther.  This  order  was  probably  adopted,  that  the  book 
might  be  more  eafily  learnt  and  retained.  The  fiib- 
je£l  of  this  book  is  of  the  mod  moving  kind  ;  and  the 
ftyle  throughout  livtly,  pathetic,  and  affecting.  In 
this  kind  of  writing  t!ie  prophet  Jeremiah  was  a  great 
mafter,  according  to  the  charafter  which  Grotius  gives 
of  him,   Mirus  in  affeffihus  concitandis, 

LAMIA  (anc.  geog. )  a  town  of  the  Phlhiotis, 
a  dillrift  of  'I'lieflaly.  Famous  for  giving  name  to  the 
Bellum  LamlacMii,  waged  by  the  Greeks  on  the  Mace- 
donians after  Alexander's  death. 

LAMIACUM  BELLUM  happened  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  the 
Athenians,  incited  by  their  orators,  refolved  to  free 
Greece  from  the  garrifons  of  the  Macedonians.  Leof- 
thenes  was  appointed  commander  of  a  numerous  force, 
and  marched  againft  Antipater,  who  then  prefided 
over  Macedonia.  Antipater  entered  Thefl'aly  at  the 
head  of  13,000  foot  and  600  hoife,  and  was  beaten  by 
the  fupetior  force  of  the  Athenians  and  of  their  Greek 
confederates.  Antipater  after  this  blow  fled  to  Lamia, 
where  he  refolved,  with  all  the  courage  and  fagacity 
of  a  careful  general,  to  maintain  a  ficge  with  about  8000 
or  9000  men  that  had  efcapcd  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Leofthencs,  unable  to  take  the  city  by  ftorm,  began  to 
make  a  regular  ficge.  His  operations  wtre  delayed  by 
the  frequent  tallies  of  Antipater  ;  and  Leotlhenes  be- 
ing killed  by  the  blow  of  a  ftone  which  he  received, 
Antipater  made  his  elcape  but  of  Lamia,  and  foon  af 
ter,  with  the  aflillance  of  the  army  of  Craterus  brought 
from  Aha,  he  gave  the  Athenians  battle  near  Cranon  ; 
^nd  though  only  500  of  their  men  were  flain,  yet 
they  became  fo  dilpirited,  that  they  fued  for  peace 
from  the  conqueror.  Antipater  at  lail  with  difficulty 
confented,  provided  they  raifed  taxes  in  the  ufual  man- 
ner, received  a  Macedonian  garrifon,  defrayed  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  war,  and,  laiUy,  delivered  into  his  hands 
Demofthem  s  and  Hyperides,  the  two  orators  whofe 
prevailing  eloquence  had  excited  their  countrymen  a- 
gainll  him.  Thefe  difadvantageous  terms  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Athenians,  yet  Demofthenes  had  time 
to  cfcape  and  poifon  himfelf.  Hyperides  was  carried 
before  Antipater,  who  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut 
off,  and  afterwards  to  be  put  to  death. 

LAMIjE,  a  fort  of  demons  who  had  their  exiftence 
in  the  imaginations  of  the  heathens,  and  were  fuppo- 
fed  to  devour  children.  Their  form  was  human,  re- 
fcmbling  beautiful  women.  Horace  makes  mention  of 
them  in  his  Art  of  Poetry.  The  name,  according  to 
fome,  is  derived  from  laiilo  "  to  tear  ;"  or  according 
to  others,  is  a  corruption  of  a  Hebrew  word  fignlfying 
to  devour.  They  are  alfo  called  Larvx  or  Lcmu- 
res. 

LAMINA,  In  phyfiology,  thin  plates,  or  tables, 
■whereof  any  thing  confills  ;  particularly  the  human 
IkuU,  which  are  two,  the  one  laid  over  the  other. 

LAMINIUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Carpe- 
tani  in  the  Hither  Spain  ;  at  the  diftance  of  fevtn 
miles  from  the  head  of  the  Anas  or  Guadiana  :  Now 
Munt'tcl,  a  citadel  of  New  Caftile  ;  and  the  territory 
called  Ager  Laminitanus,  is  now  el  Campo  de  Montkl, 
(Clufius  ) 

LAMIUM,  DEAD-Ncttle,  in  botany  :  A  genns  of 
the  gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia 
claCs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method   ranking 
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under  the  \i^  order,  Ferticlllata.  The  upper  lip  of  Lanin 
the  corolla  is  entire,  arched,  the  under  lip  bilobous  ; 
the  throat  with  a  dent  or  tooth  on  each  fide  the  mar- ' 
gin.  There  are  eight  fpecies  ;  of  which  only  two, 
viz.  the  album,  white  archangel  or  dead-nettle,  and 
the  purpureum  or  red  archangel,  defer  ve  notice.  The 
firll  groves  frequently  under  hedges  and  in  wafte  places ; 
the  fecond  is  very  common  in  gardens  and  corn-fields. 
The  flowers  of  the  firft,  vi'hich  appear  in  April  and 
May,  have  been  particularly  celebrated  in  uterine 
fluors  and  other  female  weaknefles,  and  alfo  in  diforders 
of  the  lungs  ;  but  they  appear  to  be  of  very  weak 
virtue  ;  and  they  are  at  prefcnt  fo  little  ufed  in  Bri- 
tain as  to  have  now  no  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 
The  young  leaves  of  both  fpecies  are  boiled  and  eaten 
in  fome  places  like  greens. 

LAMMAS-DAY,  the  firft  of  Augud;  fo  called,  as 
fome  will  have  it,  becaufe  lambs  thtn  grow  out  of  fea- 
fon,  as  being  too  big.  Others  derive  it  from  a  Saxon 
word,  fignifying  "  loaf  mafs,"  becaufe  on  that  day- 
cur  torerathcrs  made  an  offering  of  bread  made  with 
new  wheat. 

On  this  day  the  tenants  who  formerly  held  lands  of 
the  cathedral  church  in  York,  were  bound  by  their  te- 
nure to  bring  a  lamb  ahve  into  the  church  at  high- 
mafs. 

LAMOIGNON  (Chretien  Francis  de)  marquis  of 
Baville,  and  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was 
born  in  1 644.  His  father  would  not  truft  the  educa- 
tion of  his  fon  to  another,  but  took  it  upon  himfelf, 
and  entered  into  the  minuteft  particulars  of  his  firft 
ftudies :  the  love  of  letters  and  a  folid  taftc  were  the 
fruits  the  fcholar  reaped  from  this  valuable  education. 
He  learned  rhetoric  in  the  Jefult's  college,  made  the 
tour  of  England  and  Holland,  and  returned  home  the 
admiration  of  thofe  meetings  regularly  held  by  per- 
fons  of  the  firft  merit  at  his  father's  houfe.  The  fe- 
veral  branches  of  literature  were  however  only  his  a- 
mufement :  the  law  was  his  real  employ  ;  and  the  elo- 
quence of  the  bar  at  Paris  owes  Its  reformation  from 
bombalt  and  affeifted  erudition  to  the  plain  and  noble 
pleadings  of  M.  Lamolgnon.  He  was  appointed  the 
king's  advocate  general  in  1  673  ;  which  he  difcharged 
until  1698,  when  the  prefidentfhip  of  the  parliament 
was  conferred  on  hira.  This  pod  he  held  nine  yearSf 
when  he  was  allowed  to  refign  in  favour  of  his  eldeft 
fon  :  he  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  royal  academy  of 
infcriptions  in  i  705.  The  only  work  he  fuffered  to 
fee  the  light  was  his  Pleader,  which  is  a  monument  of 
his  eloquence  and  inclination  to  polite  letters.  He 
died  in  1709. 

LAMP,  a  veflel  containing  oil,  with  alighted  wick. 

Lamps  were  in  general  ufe  amongft  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  candleftick  with  Icvea 
branches,  placed  in  the  fanduary  by  Mofes,  and  thofe 
which  Solomon  afterwards  prepared  for  the  temple, 
were  cryftal  lamps  filled  with  oil,  and  fixed  upon  the 
branches.  The  lamps  or  candltllicks  made  ufe  of  by 
the  J<;ws  in  their  own  houfes  were  generally  put  into 
a  vei7  high  ftand  on  the  ground.  The  lamps  fjppofed 
to  be  ufed  by  the  foolllh  virgins,  &c.  in  the  gofpeli 
were  of  a  different  kind  — According  to  critics  and  anti-  . 
quaries,  they  were  a  fort  of  torches,  made  of  iron  or 
potter's  earth,  wrapped  about  with  old  linen,  and 
moillened  from  time  to  tim;  with  oil,     Matth.  xxw 
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I,  2.  The  lamps  of  Gideon's  foldiers  were  of  the  fame 
'  kind.  The  ufc  of  wax  was  not  unknown  to  tlie  Ro- 
mans, but  they  generally  burnt  lamps ;  hence  ihe  pro- 
verb Tcmpus  et  oleum  perdidi,  "  I  have  loft  my  labour." 
Lamps  were  fometimes  burnt  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
both  by  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Dr  St  Clair,  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  n"  245,  gives  the 
defcriplion  of  an  improvement  on  the  common  lamp. 
He  propofes  that  it  Ihould  be  made  two  orthrte  inches 
deep,  with  a  pipe  coming  from  the  bottom  almofl  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  vefftl.  Let  it  be  filled  fo  high 
with  water  that  it  may  cover  the  hole  of  the  pipe  at 
the  bottom,  that  the  oil  may  not  get  in  at  the  pipe 
and  fo  be  lotl.  Then  let  the  oil  be  poured  in  fo  as  to 
fill  the  vcffel  almoit  brim  full  ;  and  tri  the  vtffel  mull  be 
adapted  a  cover  having  as  many  holes  as  there  are  to 
be  wicks.  When  the  vrflcl  is  filled  and  the  wicks  light- 
ed, if  water  falls  in  by  drops  at  the  pipe,  it  will  al- 
ways keep  the  oil  at  the  fame  height  or  very  near  it  ; 
the  weight  of  the  water  being  to  that  of  the  oil  as 
jOtt  to  19,  which  in  two  or  three  inches  makes  no 
great  difference.  If  the  water  runs  fafter  than  the  oil 
waftes,  it  will  only  run  over  at  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and 
what  does  not  run  over  will  come  under  the  oil,  and 
keep  it  at  the  fame  height. 

From  experiments  made  in  order  to  afcertain  the 
expence  of  burning  chamber  oil  In  lamps,  it  appears, 
that  a  taper  lamp,  with  eight  threads  of  cotton  in  the 
wick,  confumes  in  one  hour  7'jVV  oz.  of  fpermaceti  oil, 
at  2s,  6d.  per  gallon  ;  fo  that  the  expence  of  burning 
12  hours  is  4.57  farthings.  This  lamp  gives  as  good 
a  light  as  the  candles  of  eight  and  ten  in  the  pound  ; 
it  feldom  wants  fnufiing,  and  cafts  a  llrong  and  ileady 
light.  A  taper,  chamber,  or  watch  lamp,  with  four 
ordinary  threads  of  cotton  in  the  wick,  confumes 
0.1664  oz.  of  fpermaceti  oil  in  one  hour  ;  the  oil  at 
•as.  6d.  per  gallon,  makes  the  expence  of  burning  12 
hours  only  2  34  farthings. 

Perpetual  Lamfs.  The  teftimonies  of  Pliny,  St 
Auttin,  and  others,  have  led  many  to  believe  that  the 
ancients  had  the  invention  of  perpetual  lamps  ;  and 
fome  moderns  have  attempted  to  find  out  the  fecret, 
but  hitherto  in  vain.  Indeed  it  feems  no  eafy  matter 
to  find  out  either  a  perpetual  wick  or  a  perpetual  oi). 
The  curious  may  read  Dr  Plot's  conjeftures  on  the 
fubjeft  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  n°  166  ;  or  in  Lowthorp's 
abridi^ment,  vol.  iii.  p.  636.  But  few,  we  believe, 
will  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  fearching  for  the 
fecret,  when  they  confider  that  the  credulity  of  Pli- 
ny and  of  St  Aullin  was  fuch,  that  their  teftimony  does 
not  feem  a  fufficient  inducement  to  us  to  believe  that 
a  lamp  was  ever  formed  to  burn  1500  or  1000  years  :. 
much  lefs  is  it  credible  that  the  ancients  had  the  fecret 
of  making  one  burn  for  ever. 

Rolling  Lamf  :  A  machine  A  B,  with  two  moveable 
circles  L)  E,  F  G,  within  it ;  whofe  common  centre  of 
motion  and  gravity  is  at  K,  where  their  axes  of  mo- 
tion crofs  one  another.  If  the  lamp  K  C,  made  pretty 
heavy  and  moveable  about  its  axis  H  I,  and  whofe 
centre  of  gravity  is  at  C,  be  fitted  within  the  inner  cir- 
cle, the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  machine 
will  fall  between  K  and  C  ;  and  by  reafon  of  the  pi- 
vots A,  B,  D,  E,  H,  I,  will  be  always  at  liberty  to  de- 
fccnd :  hence,  though  the  whole  machine  be  rolled  a- 


long  the  groimd,  or  moved  in  any  manner,  the  flame     I.^mp. 
will  always  be  uppermoft,  and  the  oil  cannot  fj)ilL         w— y— j 

It  is  in  this  manner  they  hang  the  compafs  at  fca  ; 
and  thus  (hould  all  the  moon-lanterns  be  made,  that 
are  carried  before  coaches,  chaifes,  and  the  like. 

Argand's  Lamp.  This  is  a  very  ingenious  contri- 
vance, and  the  greateft  improvement  in  lamps  that  has 
yet  been  made.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  citizen  of 
Geneva  ;  and  the  principle  on  which  the  fupcriority 
of  the  lamp  depends,  is  the  admillion  of  a  larg'.-r  quan- 
tity of  air  to  the  flame  than  can  be  done  in  the  com- 
mon way.  This  is  accomplifhed  by  making  the  wick 
of  a  circular  form  ;  by  which  means  a  current  of  a:r 
ruflies  through  the  cylinder  on  which  it  is  placed  with 
great  force  ;  and,  aloiitr  with  that  which  has  accefs  to 
the  outlide,  excites  the  flame  to  fuch  a  degree  that 
the  fmoke  is  entirely  confumed.  Thus  bath  the  light 
and  heat  are  prodigioully  increafcd,  at  tlie  fame  time 
that  there  is  a  very  confiderablc  faving  in  the  expence 
of  oil,  the  confumption  of  the  phlogifton  being  ex^- 
ceedingly  augmented  by  the  quantity  of  air  admitted 
to  the  flame  ;  fo  that  what  in  common  lamps  is  dl(Ii» 
pated  in  fmoke  is  here  converted  into  a  brilliant  flame. 

This  lamp  is  now  very  much  in  ufe;  and  is  applied'. 
not  only  to  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  illumination,  but 
alfo  to  that  of  a  lamp  furnace  for  chemical  operations, 
in  which  it  is  found  to  exceed  every  other  contrivance 
yet  invented.  Itconfills  of  two  parts,  viz.  a  refervoir 
for  the  oil,  and  the  lampjtfelf.  The  refervoir  is  ufually 
in  the  form  of  a  vafe,  and  has  the  lamp  proceeding 
from  its  fide.  The  latter  confiftsof  an  upright  metal- 
lic tube  about  one  inch  and  fix- tenths  in  diameter, 
three  inches  in  length,  and  open  at  both  ends.  With- 
in  this  is  another  tube  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
nearly  of  an  equal  lengtli ;  the  fpace  betwixt  the  two 
being  left  clear  for  the  pafiage  of  the  air.  The  inter- 
nal tube  is  clofed  at  the  bottom,  and  contains  another 
fimilar  tube  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is 
foldered  to  the  bottom  of  the  fecond.  It  is  perforated 
throughout,  fo  as  to  admit  a  current  of  air  to  pafg 
through  it  ;  and  the  oil  is  contained  in  the  fpace  be- 
twixt the  tube  and  that  which  lurrounds  it.  A  par- 
ticular kind  of  cotton  cloth  is  ufed  for  the  wick,  the 
longitudinal  threads  of  which  are  much  thicker  than  - 
the  others,  and  which  nearly  fills  the  fpace  into  which 
the  oil  flows;  and  the  mechauifm  of  the  lamp  is  fuch, 
that  the  wick  may  be  raifed  or  depreffed  at  pleafure. 
When  the  lamp  is  lighted,  the  flame  is  in  the  form  of 
a  hollow  cylinder  ;  and.  by  reafon  of  the  ftrong  influx 
of  air  through  the  heated  metallic  tube,  becomes  ex- 
tremely bright,  the  fmoke  being  entirely  confumed  for. 
the  reafons  already  mentioned.  The  heat  and  light 
are  ftill  farther  increafed,  by  putting  over  the  whole  a 
glafs  cylinder  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  exterior  tube. 
By  diminifliing  the  central  aperture,  the  heat  and  light 
are  proportisnably  diminiflied,  and  the  lamp  begins  to-k 
fmoke.  The  accefs  of  air  both  to  the  external  and  in- 
ternal furfaces  of  the  flame  is  indeed  fo  very  neceffary, 
that  a  fenfible  difference  is  perceived  when  the  Jiand  ir 
held  even  at  the  diflance  of  aji  inch  below  the  lower, 
aperture  of  the  cyhnder  ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  certaio?-. 
length  of  wick  at  which  the  effeft  of  the  lamp  i». 
ftrongell.      If  the  wick  be  very  Ihort,  the  flame,  tho*^  , 

white  and  brilliant,  emits  a  difagreeable  and  pale  kind. 
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•J.aivp.  of  light;  and  it"  very  long,  the  upper  part  becomes 
""^ brown,  and  fmoke  is  emitted. 

The  faving  of  expence  in  the  ufe  of  this  inftniment 
for  common  piirpcfes  is  very  confiderable.  By  fome 
experiments  it  appears  that  the  lamp  will  continue  to 
burn  three  hours  for  the  value  of  one  penny  ;  and  the 
following  was  the  refult  of  the  comparifon  between 
the  light  emitted  by  it  and  that  of  a  candle.  The  lat- 
•  ter  having  been  fiiffered  to  bum  fo  long  without  fnuf- 
-fing,  that  large  lamps  of  coally  matter  were  formed 
upon  the  wick,  gave  a  light  at  24  inches  dittance  e- 
■.<]ual  to  the  lamp  at  129  inches;  whence  it  appeared 
that  the  light  of  the  lamp  was  equal  to  j8  candles  in 
this  (late.  On  fnuffing  the  candle,  however,  its  light 
was  fo  much  augineoted,  that  it  became  neceflary  10 
remove  it  to  the  diftance  of  67  inches  before  its  light 
became  equal  to  that  of  the  lamp  at  129  iiirhes;  whence 
it  was  concluded  that  the  light  of  the  lamp  was  fome- 
what  lefs  than  that  of  four  candles  frefii  fnuffed.  At 
another  trial,  in  which  the  lamp  was  placed  at  the  dil- 
tance  of  ijIt  inches,  and  a  candle  at  the  diilance  of 
Cy  inches,  the  lights  were  equal.  In  ihefe  experiments 
the  candles  made  ufe  of  were  lo^  inches  long,  and  27% 
inches  in  diameter.  When  the  candle  was  newly  fnuff- 
ed,  it  appeared  to  have  the  advantage  ;  but  the  lamp 
foon  CTOt  the  fuperiority ;  and  on  the  whole  It  was  con- 
cluded, that  the  lamp  is  at  leall  equivalent  to  half  a 
dozen  of  tallow  candles  of  fix  in  the  pound  ;  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  one  being  only  two  pence  halfpenny,  and 
ithe  other  eight  pence  in  feven  hours. 

The  beft  method  of  comparing  the  two  lights  to- 
cether  feems  to  be  the  following  Place  the  greater 
light  at  a  conliderable  diilance  from  a  white  paper,  the 
fmaller  one  being  brought  nearer  or  removed  farther 
off  as  occafiou  requires.  If  an  angular  body  be  held 
before  the  paper,  it  will  projcft  two  fliadows  :  thefe 
two  (liadows  can  coincide  only  in  part  ;  and  their  an- 
gular extremities  will,  in  all  pofilions  but  one,  be  at 
fome  diilance  from  each  other;  and  being  made  to 
coincide  in  a  certain  part  of  their  bulk,  they  will  be 
bordered  by  a  lighter  (hadow,  occafiqned  by  the  ex- 
cluiion  of  the  light  from  each  of  the  two  luminous  bo- 
dies refpeftively.  Thefe  lighter  Ihadows,  in  fait,  are 
fpaces  of  the  white  paper  illuminatedjby  the  different 
luminous  bodies,  and  may  eal'ily  be  compared  together, 
becaufe  at  a  certain  point  they  actually  touch  one  ano- 
ther. If  the  ipace  iiiumiuated  by  the  fmaller  light  ap- 
pear brlghteft,  the  light  muli  be  removed  farther  off, 
but  tl'.e  contrary  if  it  appear  more  obfcure. 

On  catting  open  one  of  Argand's  wicks  longitudi- 
nally, and  thus  reducing  the  circular  flame  to  a  llraight 
lined  one,  the  lights  appeared  quite  equil  in  power  ; 
but  the  circular  one  had  by  far  the  grcatell  effect  in 
dazzjing  the  eyes  ;  though  when  the  Ion,,  flame  was 
marie  to  fhine  on  the  paper,  not  by  the  broadfidc,  but 
in  the  dire£tion  cf  its  length,  it  appeared  more  dazzling 
than  the  other.  On  placing  this  long  flame  at  tight 
angles  to  the  ray  of  Argand's  lamp,  it  projeiSled  no 
ftiadow  ;  but  when  its  length  was  placed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ray,  it  gave  a  Jbadow  bordered  with  two 
broad,  well  denned,  and  bright  hncs. 

The  broad- wicked  lamp  feem^  to  have  the  advant  \'^v 
of  the  other,  as  requiring  IcIe  appirulus  ;  and  it:deeU 
bv  this  contrivance  we  may  at  the  mod  triSmgexp<iice 
ijave  a  lamp  capable  of  giving  any  degree  ot  ligtil  we 
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pleafe.  The  only  difadvantage  attending  either  the'Lampa'li 
one  or  the  other  is,  that  they  cannot  eafily  be  carried  II    . 

from  one  place  to  another;  and  in  this  refpett  it  does  L^mpyrt 
not  feem  pnfllble  by  any  means  to  bring  lamps  to  an  '  ~ 
equality  with  candles. 

LAMp-Bhict,  among  colourmen.  See  Coi.ouR-Ma- 
ling,  no  18,  19. — Siibllances  painted  with  lamp-black 
and  oil,  are  found  to  refill  the  effefts  of  tleftricity  to 
a  fuprifing  degree  ;  fo  that  in  many  cafes  even  light- 
ning itfelf  feems  to  have  been  repelled  by  them.  See 
Lightning;  Thunder;  GHEMirxRy,  n^  700.  and 
Electricity,  p.  478.  col.   i. 

IjAMPADARY,  an  ofRcer  in  the  ancient  church 
of  Conftantinople,  fo  called  from  his  employment, 
which  was  to  take  care  of  the  lamps,  and  to  carry  a 
taper  before  the  emperor  or  patriarch  when  they  went 
to  church  or  in  procefSon. 

LAMPA3,  in  farriery.     See  there,  J  xxxv. 

LAMPREY.     SeePfTRowvzoN. 

LAMPRIDIUS  (yEhus),  a  Latin  hillorian,  who 
lived  under  the  emperors  Dioclefian  and  Conltantine 
the  Great.  We  have,  of  his  writing,  the  lives  of  four 
emperors,  Antoninus,  Comraodus,  Diadumcnus,  and 
Heliogabalus.  Some  attribute  the  life  of  Alexander 
Severus  to  him  ;  but  the  MS.  in  the  palatine  library 
afcribes  It  to  Spartian. 

Lampridius  (Benedid),  of  Cremona,  a  celebrated 
I^atin  poet  of  the  i6th  century.  He  taught  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Rome  and  at  Padua,  until  he  was  invited 
to  Mantua  by  Frederic  Gonzaga  to  undertake  the  tui- 
tion of  his  fon.  W^e  have  epigrams  and  lyric  verfes 
of  this  writer,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  were 
printed  feparately,  as  well  as  among  the  Dellciie  of  the 
Italian  poets. 

LAMPS.A.CUS,  or  Lampsacum,  (anc.  geog.),  a 
confiderable  city  of  Myfia;  more  anciently  called  Pi'yca, 
(Homer),  becaufe  abounding  in  pine  trees,  a  circum- 
ilance  confirmed  by  Pliny  ;  fituated  at  the  north  end  or 
entrance  of  the  Hellefpont  into  the  Propontis,  with  a 
commodious  harbour,  oppolite  to  Callipolis  in  the 
Thracian  Cherfonefus.  It  was  alTigned  by  Artaxerxe* 
to  Themiltocles,  for  furnifhing  his  table  with  wine,  in 
which  the  country  abounded.  It  was  faved  from  the 
ruin  threatened  by  Alexander  becaufe  in  the  intereil  of 
Perlia,  by  the  addrefs  of  Anaximenes  tlie  hillorian, 
fent  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  avert  the  king's  difplea- 
fure  ;  who  hearing  of  it,  folemnly  declared  he  would 
do  .the  very  reverfe  of  Ar.aximenes'.<!  requeft,  who 
therefore  begged  the  king  utterly  to  deftroy  it,  which 
he  could  not  do  becaufe  of  his  oath.  Lampfadus  the 
epithet,  denoting  lafc'ivus,  the  charadler  of  the  people: 
Hill  called  Lnmffaciu.      E.  Long.  2H-.  N.  l.at.  40.  12. 

L.-\MPYR1S,  the  fire-fly,  a  genus  of  infefts  be-  ' 
longing  to  the  coleoptera  order  ;  the  charaftcra  of 
which  are  :  The  antennre  aie  Glilorra  ;  the  elytra  a-.e 
flixible;  the  thorax  is  flat,  of  a  femiorbicular  form, 
fur'ounding  .ind  conctaliiig  the  head.  The  fegmcnt* 
of  the  abdon.en  terminate  in  papllls,  which  are  turn- 
ed up  towards  the  elytra  and  partly  fold  one  ov^  the 
ether.      The  females  in  general  arc  apterous. 

There  are  18  fptcies  :  of  whieli  the  motl  remarhable 
is  the  noctiluca.     The   male  of   this  infeft  is  left  than 
the   female  :   its   head  is   fhaped   exaftly   in   the  f;me 
manner,   and  covcied  llke>«ite  by  the  pla^te  of  the  tho-      Plate 
rax,  only  it  appears  rather  longer  than  that  of  the  te-  CCLVII 
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i>Ti«  male.  Both  the  head  and  antennse  are  black.  The 
thorax  of  the  male,  which  is  finaILT  and  (liorter  than 

"'"^  tliat  of  thfc  female,  lias  the  folds  and  papillae  on  its 
flies  much  Icfi  remarkable  :  but  the  greatell  difference 
that  is  fuluid  bilvvecri  the  two  fcxes  if,  that  the  male 
is  covered  with  brown  elytra,  IhaKveened  andmaiked 
with  two  lines  longitudinally.  The  elytra  are  longer 
than  the  abdomen,  and  under  them  lie  the  win<;s. 
The  two  lail  rings  of  the  abdomen  are  not  fo  bright 
as  tliofe  of  the  female,  only  there  appear  four  luminous 
points,  two  upon  each  of  the  two  lafl  rings. 

,  J,  The  infecl  called  s;!otj  -worm,  and  which  is  frequent- 

ly met  with  towards  evening,  in  the  month  of  June, 
in  woods  and  meadows,  is  the  female  belonging  to  this 
fpecits.  Cy  the  {hining  light  «hich  it  eniit.s,  it  at- 
Iraiits  the  male  ;  a  wonderful  infiance  of  the  divine 
providence.  It  is  apparent  that  their  (liir.ing  light 
depends  on  a  liquor  placed  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
tfie  infett,  which  when  in  motion,  the  light  is  more 
lively  and  (liining,  and  of  a  finer  gicen.  This  light 
the  iiifeit  withdraws  at  pleafure,  cither  by  unfolding 
01  contradting  ilfelf.  As  a  proof  that  the  light  de- 
pends on  a  phofphorous  matter,  you  may  crufh  the 
animal,  which,  though  dead  and  bruifcd,  leaves  a  lu- 
minous fubilance  on  the  hand,  that  only  lofcs  its  luflre 
when  dried. 

The  pjrfeft  infeCl  flies  about  during  the  evening  In 
autumn,  a.nd  frequents  the  gralTy  plantations  of  juni- 
per trees. 

IjAMY,  or  La  MI,  (Bernard),  was  born  at  Mons 
in  1640,  and  lludied  there  under  the  fathers  of  the 
uratory  ;  with  whofe  way  of  life  he  was  fo  plealed, 
that  he  went  to  Paris  in  1658,  and  entered  into  the 
inilitution.  He  had  a  great  talle  for  the  fciencss,  and 
lludied  them  all  ;  he  entered  into  the  prieflhood  in 
1667,  and  taught  phdofophy  at  Saumur  and  Angiers  ; 
which  latter  place  he  was  obliged  to  quit  by  an  order 
pincured  from  court  for  adopting  the  new  philofophy 
inllead  of  that  of  Ariltotle.  In  1676  he  went  to  Gre- 
noble, where  cardinal  Camus  was  then  bilhop  ;  who 
Conceived  fuch  an  eiteem  for  hii.i,  that  he  retained  him 
near  his  perfon,  and  derived  confiderable  fervices  from 
him  in  the  government  of  his  diocefe.  After  conti- 
nuing many  years  there,  he  went  to  reiide  at  Rouen, 
where  he  died  in  1715.  He  wrote  Icveral  fcienlilical 
works,  befides  others  in  divinity. 

L.-\NCARIM  SPRING,  the  name  of  a  medicated 
water  of  GlamooTanfhire.  It  has  its  name  from  a  town 
neai  which  it  rlus  ;  and  has  been  very  long  famous  in 
the  place  for  the  cure  cf  the  king's  evil.  The  body 
of  water  is  about  an  ell  broad,  and  runs  between  two 
Kills  covered  with  wood.  About  12  yards  from  this 
Ipring  the  rill  falls  from  a  rock  of  about  eight  or  nine 
feet  high,  with  a  confiderable  noife.  The  fpring  is 
very  char,  and  riles  cut  of  a  pure  white  marie.  The 
cures  that  have  been  peiformed  there,  are  proofs  of  a 
real  power  in  the  water  ;  but  there  is  fome  queftion 
whether  the  water,  or  its  motion  and  coldnels,  does 
the  good  ;  for  the  people  who  come  for  relief  always 
drink  of  the  fpring,  and  bathe  the  part  afterward  in 
the  fall  below.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  lime- 
ftone  rocks  communicate  a  virtue  to  it  by  which  it 
cures  internally  ;  but  it  has  been  often  foimd,  that  the 
kolding  a  Lmb  diibrdered  with  the  evil  in  the  llrong 
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current   of  a  mill  tail  has  cured   it,  and   there   is  the  l-a""'^'"'*^ 
fame  advantage  in  the  fall  of  this  water.  » 

LANCASHIRE,  a  large  maritime  province  of 
England,  wafhed  by  the  Irilh  fea  on  the  weft,  border- 
ing on  the  north  with  part  of  Cumberland  and  W^cft- 
mor.dand  ;  bounded  <in  the  eall  by  the  Weft  Riding 
of  Yorkftiirc,  and  on  the  well  by  Chediiie  ;  extending 
73  miles  in  length  and  41  in  breadth,  comprehending 
6  hundreds,  63  paiilhcs,  27  market- towns,  «94  villageSj- 
about  43,000  houfts,  and  about  260,000  inliabitants. 

The  tiiftcrn  parts  o£  the  province  are  rocky,  and  in 
the  noithcrn  diltridts  we  fee  many  fingle  mountains  re- 
markably high,  fuch  as  Ingleborougli  hill,  Clough- 
bohill,  Pendlehill,  and  Longridge-hill.  Nor  it  there 
any  want  of  wood  in  this  country,  either  for  timberor 
f:iel  ;  witnefs  Wierfdale  foreft  and  Bowlr.nd  foreft  to 
the  northward,  and  Simon's  wood  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  I^ancafhire. 

This  country  Is  v»'fll  watered  with  rivers  and  lakes. 
Among  the  lakes  or  meres  of  Lancafhire,  we  reckon 
the  Winander-mere,  and  the  Kiningfton mere,  which, 
though  neither  fo  large  nor  fo  well  (Tored  with  fifli,  yet 
afFoids  plenty  of  excellent  char.  There  was  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Ribble  another  lake  called  Morton, 
feveral  miles  In  circumference,  which  is  now  drained, 
and  converted  into  pafture  ground.  In  this  operation, 
the  workmen  found  a  great  quantity  of  fiih,  together 
with  eight  canoes,  refembh'ng  thofe  of  America,  fup- 
pofed to  have  been  ufed  by  the  ancient  Britifh  fiflier- 
men.  B.fides  tlicfe  meres  or  lakes,  this  county  abounds 
with  nicrairi.s  and  moilea,  f.-cm  which  the  inhabitants 
dig  excellent  peat  or  turf  for  fuel,  as  well  a^  marie  for 
manuring  th.e  ground,  and  trunks  of  old  fir-trees, 
fuppofed  to  have  lain  there  fince  the  general  deluge. 
Some  of  tSefe  are  fo  impiegnated  v/ith  turpentine,  that 
when  divided  into  fplinters,  they  bum  like  candles, 
End  are  ufed  .^or  that  purpofe  by  the  common  people. 
There  Is  a  great  variety  of  mineral  waters  in  this  coun- 
ty, fome  periodical  fprings,  and  one  inftance  of  a  vio- 
lent  eruption  of  water  at  Kirky  in  rournefe.  The 
moft  remarkable  chalybeate  fpaws  aie  thofe  of  Latham, 
Wigan,  Stockport,  Burnley,  Bolton,  plumpton,  Mid- 
dleton,  Slrangeways,  Lancafter,  Larbrfck,  and  Chor- 
ly.  At  Ancliif,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigan,  Is 
a  fountain  called  the  Burn'mrr  IFeU,  from  whence  a  bi- 
tuminous vapour  exhales,  which  being  fet  on  fire  by  a 
candle  burns  like  brandy,  fo  as  to  produce  a  heat  that 
will  boil  eggs  to  a  ha.  J  confiftence,  while  the  water 
itfelf  retains  its  original  ccldnefs*.  There  is  at  Barton  *  See  Buri^ 
a  fountain  of  fait- water,  fo  ftrongly  Impregnated  with'"'?  ^'"° 
the  mineral,  as  to  yield  fix  times  as  much  as  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  fame  quantity  of  fea- water.  At  Rog- 
ham,  in  Fournefs,  theie  Is  a  purging  faline  fountain  ; 
and  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Raftal,  where  the  ground 
is  frequently  overflowed  by  the  fea,  a  ftream  defcends 
from  Hagbur  hills,  which  in  the  fpace  of  feven  years 
is  fald  to  convert  the  marie  Into  a  ha;d  freeftone  fit  for 
building.  The  air  of  Lancafhire  Is  pure,  hcakhv,  and 
agreeable,  except  among  the  fens  and  on  the  fea-fhore, 
where  the  atmofphere  is  loaded  with  putrid  exhala- 
tions, producing  malignant  and  intermitting  fevers, 
fcurvy,  rheumatlfm,  dropfy,  and  confumption.  The  - 
foil  is  various  In  different  garts  of  the  county,  poor 
and  rocky  on  the  hills,  fat  and   fertile  in  the  valleys  - 
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J^ncafliire.  arid  cbampaign  country.  The  colour  of  tlie  peat  is 
'■"■"v— "*  white,  grey,  or  black,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
compofilion  and  the  degree  of  putrefaftion  which  the 
ingredients  have  undergone.  There  is  a  bituminous 
earth  about  Ormfliirk,  that  fmells  like  the  oil  of  am- 
ber, and  indeed  yields  an  oil  of  the  fame  nature,  both 
in  its  fctnt  and  medicinal  efFedls,  which  moreover  re- 
duces ravv  flefh  to  the  confidence  of  mummy  ;  this 
earth  burns  like  a  torch,  and  is  ufed  as  fuch  by  the 
country  people.  The  metah  and  minerals  of  this  county 
.confift  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  antimony,  black  lead, 
lapis  calaminaris,  fpar,  green  vitriol,  alum,  fulphur, 
.pyrites,  freeftone,  and  pit  and  cannel  coal. 

The  level  country  produces  plenty  of  wheat  and 
bailey,  and  the  flcirts  of  the  hills  yield  good  harvells 
of  excellent  oats  :  very  good  hemp  is  raifed  in  divers 
parts  of  the  province  ;  and  the  palure  which  grows  in 
the  valley  is  fo  peculiarly  rich,  that  the  cattle  wliich 
feed  apon  it  are  much  larger  and  fatter  than  in  any 
-other  part  of  England.  There  is  not  any  part  of  the 
world  belter  fupplied  than  Lancafliire  with  provifions 
of  all  kinds  at  a  very  reafonable  rate  ;  fuch  as  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  poultry,  and  game  of  all 
forts,  caught  upon  the  moors,  heaths,  and  commons, 
in  the  hilly  part  of  the  fliire.  Befidts  the  fea  fowl 
common  to  the  (liires  of  England,  fuch  as  ducks,  ea- 
flerlings,  teal,  and  plover,  many  uncommon  birds  are 
obfcrved  on  the  coail  of  Lancalliire,  the  fea  crow,  va- 
riegated with  blue  and  black,  the  puf&n,  the  cormo- 
rant, the  curlew,  tlie  razorbill,  the  copped  wren,  the 
red-dianks,  the  fwan,  the  tropic  bird,  the  king's- 
fifher,  &c. 

The  chief  manufadlures  of  this  county  are  woollen 
and  cotton  cloths  of  vaiious  kinds,  tickings,  and  cot- 
ton velvets,  for  which   Manchefter   is  particularly   fa- 
mous.    The  principal  rivers  are   the   Merfej',    which 
parts  Chefliire  and  this  county;  and  the  Ribble,  which 
rifes  in  Yorkililre,  and  enters  this  county  at  Clithero, 
running  fouth  wtft  by  Prefton  into  the  Irilh  fea.     Be- 
fides  thefe   there  arc  many  leffer   flreams.      The  navi- 
gation made   by  his  grace  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  in 
this  county,  is   highly   worthy  of  notice.     This  w.-.s 
,  begun  fo  lately  as  about  20  years  ago  ;  it  bears  vefTels 
of  60  tons  buiden,  and  is  carried  over  two  rivers,  the 
Merfey  and   the  Iiwell.     The  fough,  or  adit,  which 
was  necefiary  to  be  made,  in  order  to  drain  the  water 
from  the  coal  mines,  is  rendered  navigable   for  boats 
of  6  or  7  tons  burden,  and  forms  a  kind  of  fubterra- 
neous  river,  which  runs  about  a  mile  and  a  half  under 
ground,  and  communicates  with  the  canal.   This  river 
leads  to  the  head  of  the   mines,  is  arched  over  with 
brick,  and  is  juft  wide  enough  for  the  paflages  of  the 
boats  :  at  the  mouth  of  it  are  two  folding  doors,  which 
are  clofed  as  foon  as  you  enter,  and  you  then  proceed 
ty   candlelight,  which   cafts  a   livid   gloom,    ferving 
only  to  make  darknefs  vifible.     But  this  difmal  gloom 
h  rendered  ftill  more  awful  by  the  folemn  echo  of  this 
fubterraneous  water,  which  returns  various  and  difcor- 
dant  founds.     One  while  you  are  ilruck  with  the  gra- 
ting noife  of  engines,  which  by  a  curious  contrivance 
let  down  the  coals  into  the  boats  ;  then  again  you  hear 
the  (hock  of  an  explofion,  occafioned  by  the  blowing 
up  the  haid  rock,   which  will  not  yield  to  any   other 
force  than  that  of  gunpowder  j  the  aext  minute  your 
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ears  are  faluted  by  the  fongs  of  merriment  from  either  I.ancaflili 
fex,  who  thus  beguile  their  labours  in  the  mine.  You  ^'"^^' 
have  no  fooner  reached  the  head  of  the  works,  than  a 
new  fcene  opens  to  your  view.  There  you  behold  men 
and  women  almoft  in  the  primitive  flate  of  nature, 
toiling  in  different  capacities,  by  the  glimmering  of  a 
dim  taper,  fome  digging  coal  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  fome  again  loading  it  in  little  waggons  made 
for  the  purpofe  ;  others  drawing  thofe  waggons  to  the 
boata.  To  perfeft  this  canal,  without  impeding  the 
public  roads,  bridges  are  built  over  it,  and  where  the 
earth  has  been  raifed  to  preferve  the  level,  arches  are 
formed  under  it  :  but  what  principally  ftrikes  every 
beholder,  is  a  work  raifed  Dear  Barton- bridge,  to 
convey  the  canal  over  the  river  Merfey.  This  Is  done 
by  means  of  three  ftone  arches,  fo  fpacious  and  lofty 
as  to  admit  vefftls  failing  through  them  ;  and  indeed 
nothing  can  be  more  fingular  and  plcaling,  than  to  ob- 
ftrve  large  veficis  in  full  fail  under  the  aqueduft,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  veffels  fail- 
ing over  all.  near  fifty  feet  above  the  navigable  river. 
By  this  inland  navigation  communication  has  been 
made  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe, 
Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon, 
&c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends 
above  500  miles  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting- 
ham, York,  Lancaller,  Weftmorcland,  Cheller,  Staf- 
ford, Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,   &c. 

Lancafhire  was  crefted  into  a  county-palatine  by 
Edward  III.  who  conferred  it  as  an  appendage  on  hisfon 
John  of  Ghaunt,  thence  called  ciuie  of  Lancojler :  but 
the  duchy  contained  laiids  that  are  not  in  Lancalhire, 
and  among  other  dcmefnes,  the  palace  of  the  Savoy, 
and  all  that  cllltrift  In  London,  which  indeed  belong 
to  it  at  this  day.  The  revenues  of  this  duchy  are  ad- 
minifterrd  by  a  court  which  fits  at  Wellminfter,  and  a 
chancery- court  at  Prellon,  which  has  a  feal  diftindl 
from  that  of  the  county  palatine.  The  title  of  Lan- 
Cfijler  dillingnifhed  the  pofterity  of  John  of  Ghaunt 
from  thofe  of  his  brother,  who  fucceeded  to  the  duchy 
of  York,  in  their  long  and  bloody  contell  for  the 
crown  of  England. —  Lancadiire  fends  two  members  to 
parliament  for  the  county  ;  and  i  2  for  the  fix  boroughs 
of  Lancafter,  Prellon,  Newton,  WIgan,  Clitheroe,  and 
Liverpool. 

LANCASTER,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
cafhire in  England,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  river  Lun,  over  which  tb.re  is  a  handfome 
rtone-bridge.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  I,ongoti'icum  of  the  Romans.  King 
John  confirmed  to  the  burgefles  all  the  liberties  he  had 
graitted  to  thofe  of  Briftol ;  and  Edward  III.  granted 
that  pleas  and  fefTions  ftiould  be  held  here,  and  no 
where  elfe  in  the  county.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
recordev,  7  aldermen,  2  bailiffs,  1 2  capital  burgeffes, 
12  common  burgeffes,  a  town-cltrk,  and  2  ferjeant» 
at  mace.  The  affizes  are  held  in  the  caftle,  where  it 
alfo  the  county  gaol.  It  trades  to  America  with  hard- 
ware and  woollen  manufaftures  in  veffels  of  70  tons. 
There  is  a  market  on  Wednefday  by  grant,  and  ano- 
ther on  Saturday  by  prcfcrlption,  belides  one  every 
other  Wednefday  throughout  the  year  for  cattle  ;  and 
three  fairs,  in  May,  July,  and  Odober.  The  caftle  is 
not  large,  but  neat  and  Arong,     Not  very  long  ago» 
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in  dieging  a  cellar,  there  were  found  feveral  Roman 
utenlils  and  veffili  for  facrilices,  as  alfo  the  coins  of 
Koman  emperors  j  fo  that  it  is  fuppofed  there  was  here 
a  Roman  fertrefs.  On  the  top  of  the  caiUe  is  a  fquare 
tower,  called  ^ohn  of  Gaunt's  ckair,  whence  there  is 
a  charming  profpeft  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  fea,  where  is  an  exlenfive  view  even 
to  the  IJle  of  Man.  There  is  but  one  church,  a  fine 
Gothic  building.  It  is  placed  on  the  fame  elevation, 
and  from  fome  points  of  view  forms  one  group,  with  the 
caHle,  which  gives  the  mind  a  mod  magnificent  idea 
of  this  important  place.  The  late  confiderable  addi- 
tional new  ilreets  and  a  new  chapel,  with  other  im- 
provements, give  an  air  of  elegance  and  profperity  to 
the  town  ;  and  the  new  brid:;e  of  5  equal  elliptical 
arches,  in  all  549  feet  in  length,  adds  not  a  little  to 
the  embellifhments  and  conveniency  of  the  place.  Ad- 
joining to  the  caflle,  the  new  gaol  is  erefted  on  an 
improved  plan.  On  tiie  fide  of  the  hill  below  it, 
hangs  a  piece  of  a  Roman  wall,  called  JVery-ivall, 
Here  is  a  cullom-houfe.  By  the  late  inland  naviga- 
tion, it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey, 
Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Hum- 
ber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  inclu- 
ding its  windings,  extend  above  500  miles  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Weftmoreland, 
Chefter,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leiceller,  Oxford,  Wor- 
cefler,  &c.  For  its  peculiar  government,  fee  Dvcnr- 
Cmrt. 

LANCE,  Lancea,  a  fpear  ;  an  ofFenfive  weapon 
worn  by  the  ancient  cavaliers,  in  form  of  a  half  pike. 
The  lance  confilted  of  three  parts,  the  (haft  or  handle, 
the  wings,  and  the  dart.  Phny  attributes  ihe  invention 
of  lances  to  the  ^tolianf.  But  Varro  and  Aulus 
Gellius  fay  the  word  lance  is  Spanifh  ;  whence  others 
conclude  the  ufe  of  this  weapon  was  borrowed  by  the 
people  of  Italy  from  the  Spaniards.  Diodorus  Kiculus 
derives  it  from  the  Gaulifh,  andFeftus  from  the  Greek 
^'yx",  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

Lance,   in  ichthyology.      See  Ammodytes. 

LANCEOLATED  LEAF.    See  Botany,  p.  442. 

LANCET,  a  chirurgical  inftrument,  fharp  pointed 
and  two-edged,  chiefly  ufed  for  opening  vtins  in  the 
operation  of  phlebotomy  or  bleeding  ;  alfo  for  laying- 
open  abfceffes,  tumors,  &c. 

I^ANCH,  a  peculiar  fort  of  long  boat,  ufcd  by  the 
French,  Spanilh,  and  Italian  fliipping,  and  in  general 
by  thofe  of  other  European  nations  when  employed 
in  voyaging  in  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

A  lanch  is  proportionably  longer,  lower,  and  more 
fiat-bottomed  than  the  long  host  ;  it  is  by  confe- 
quence  lefs  fit  for  failing,  but  better  calculated  for 
rowing  and  approaching  a  flat  fliore.  Its  piincipal 
fuperiority  to  the  long  boat,  however,  confills  in  being 
by  its  conftiudlion  much  fitter  to  under-run  the  cable  ; 
which  is' a  very  necefl'ary  employment  in  the  harbours 
of  the  Levant  fea,  where  the  cables  of  different  fliips 
are  fattened  acrofs  each  other,  and  frequently  render 
this  exercife  extremely  nectflary. 

Lanch,  is  alfo  the  movement  by  which  a  fhip  or 
boat  defcends  from  the  fhore,  either  when  (Tie  is  at  firll 
built,  or  At  any  time  afterwards. 

To  facilitate  the  operation  of  lanching,  and  pre- 
vent any  interruption  therein,  the  ftiip  is  fupported  by 
two  ftrong   platforms,  laid  with  a  gradual  inclination 
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to  the  water,  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  her  keclj  to 
which  they  are  parallel.  Upon  the  furface  of  this  de- 
clivity arc  placed  two  corrcfponding  ranges  of  plank?, 
which  compofe  the  bafe  of  a  frame  called  the  cradle, 
whofe  upper  part  envelopes  the  fliip's  bottom,  wbertto 
it  is  fecurcly  attached.  Thus  the  lower  furface  of  tliS 
cradle,  conforming  exaftly  to  that  of  the  frame  btlow, 
lies  flat  upon  it  lengthwife,  under  the  oppofite  fide» 
of  the  fliip's  bottom  ;  and  as  the  former  is  intended  to 
Aide  downwards  upon  the  latter,  carrying  the  flilp  a- 
long  with  it,  the  planes  or  faces  of  both  are  well  daub- 
ed with  foap  and  tallow. 

The  necefl'ary  preparations  for  the  lanch  being  made, 
all  the  blocks  and  wedges,  by  which  the  fliip  was  for- 
merly fupported,  are  driven  out  from  under  her  ktel, 
till  her  whole  weight  gradually  fubfidts  upon  the  plat- 
forms above  defcribed,  which  areaccordingly  called 
the  ways.  The  ftiorts  and  ilanchions,  by  which  {he  is 
retained  upon  the  Itocks  till  the  period  approaches  for 
lanching,  are  at  length  cut  away,  and  the  fcrews  ap- 
plied to  move  her  if  neceffary.  The  motion  ufually 
begins  on  the  inftant  when  the  fliorcs  are  cut,  and  the 
fliip  Aides  downward  along  the  ways,  which  are  gene- 
rally prolonged  under  the  furface  of  the  water,  to  a' 
fuificient  depth  to  float  her  as  foon  as  flie  arrives  at  the 
fartheft  end  thereof. 

When  a  fliip  is  to  be  lanched,  the  enfign,  jack,  and 
pendant,  are  always  hoilted,  the  laft  being  difplayed 
from  a  ftaff  erefted  in  the  middle  of  the  fliip. 

Ships  of  the  firft  rate  are  commonly  conftriifted  in 
dry  docks,  and  afterwards  floated  out,  by  throwing 
open  the  flood  gates,  and  fuffering  the  tide  to  enter  as 
foon  as  they  are  liftiflied. 

LANCE  ROTA,  one  of  the  Canary  iflands,  fub- 
jeft  to  Spain,  and  fituated  in  W.  Long.  13.  j.  N. 
Lat.  28.  40.  It  is  about  32  miles  in  length  and  22 
in  breadth.  The  ancient  inhabitants  were  negroes 
very  ftrong,  aftive,  and  fwift  of  foot.  There  is  aridge 
of  hills  runs  quite  through  it,  on  which  are  fed  a  good 
number  of  flieep  and  goats.  They  have  but  hw  black 
catde,  ftill  fewer  camels,  and  a  very  few  fmall  horfes. 
The  valleys  arc  dry  and  fandy,  yet  they  produce  a 
fmall  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley.  This  ifland  was 
firit  difcovered  in  1417.  In  1596  it  was  taken  by  the 
Engllfii  under  the  command  ol  the  earl  of  Cumber- 
land ;  after  which  it  was  better  fortified  than  before. 
There  is  in  this  ifland  a  city  called  alfo  Lancerota 
which,  at  the  time  the  earl  ot  Cumberland  was  there, 
confiftcd  only  of  about  100  houfcs^  all  poor  buildings 
generally  of  one  (lory,  and  covered  with  reeds  or  flraw 
laid  upon  a  few  rafters,  and  over  all  a  coat  of  dirt 
hardened  by  the  fun.  There  was  alfo  a  church  which 
had  no  windows  in  it,  and  was  fupplied  with  light  only 
by  the  door. 

LANCIANO,  a  confiderable  town  of  Italy,  In  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Abruzzo,  vrith 
an  archbifliop's  fee  ;  famous  for  its  fairs,  which  are 
held  in  July  and  Auguil.  It  is  featcd  on  the  river 
Feltiino  near  that  of  Sangor.  E.  Long.  jj.  r.  N. 
Lat.  42.  12. 

LANCISI  (John  Marca),  an  eminent  Italian  phy- 
fician,  was  born  at  Rome  in  165-4.  From  his  earlieft 
years  he  had  a  turn  to  natural  hiftory  ;  and  ftudied 
botany,  chcmiftry,  anatomy,  and  medicine,  with  great 
vigour.  In  )688  Pope  Innocent  XI.  appoiuted  him 
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Lancret  his  phyfician  and  private  chamberlain,  notwithftanding 
I'  his  youch  ;  and  cardinal  Ahieri  Camerlinga  made  him 
his  vicar  for  the  inftallation  of  doftors  in  phyGc,  which 
Pope  Clement  XI.  gave  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  as 
well  as  continued  to  him  the  appointments  conferred 
on  him  by  his  predeceflbr.  He  died  in  17 10,  after 
giving  his  fine  library  of  more  than  zo,ooo  volumes  to 
the  hofpital  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  for  the  ufe  of  the  public. 
This  noble  benefaftion  was  opened  in  1716,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  pope  and  moft  of  the  cardinals.  He 
wrote  many  works  which  are  efteemed,  the  principal  of 
which  were  collefted  together,  and  printed  at  Ge- 
neva in    1718,   in  two  volumes  quarto. 

LANCRET  (Nicliolaa),  a  French  painter,  born  at 
Paris  in  1690.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Watteau  and 
Gillot,  and  painted  converfatlons.  He  was  indefati- 
gable in  his  profeffion,  executed  with  great  truth  after 
Nature,  grouped  his  figures  well,  and  handled  a  light 
pencil.      He  died  in  1743. 

LANCRINCK  (Profper  Henry),  a  painter  of  con- 
fiderable  note,  born  in  1628,  and  educated  in  the 
fthool  at  Antwerp.  He  Itudied  principally  after  Ti- 
tian and  Salvator  Rofa  ;  and  met  with  encouiagement 
in  England  fuitable  to  his  merit.  His  landfcapes  (how 
a  good  invention,  good  colouiing,  and  harmony  :  they 
are  chitfly  of  rough  rude  country,  with  broken  ground 
and  uncommon  fcenery.  He  gave  way  too  much  to 
pleafure,   and  died  in  1692. 

LAND,  in  a  general  Icnfe,  denotes  tirra  frma,  as 
diftinguilhed  ixavn  fea. 

Land,  in  a  limited  fenfe,  denotes  arable  ground. 
See  Agriculture. 

Land,  in  the  fealanguage,  makes  part  of  feveral 
compound  terms  ;  thus,  landlaul,  or,  to  lay  the  land, 
isjult  to  lofe  fight  of  it.  Land-locked,  is  when  land 
lies  all  round  the  fhip,  fo  that  no  point  of  the  com- 
pafs  is  open  to  the  fea.  If  (he  is  at  anchor  in  fuch  a 
place,  file  is  faid  to  ride  land-locked,  and  is  therefore 
concluded  to  ride  fafe  from  the  violence  of  the  winds 
and  tides.  Landmark,  any  mountain,  rock,  flteple, 
tree,  &c.  that  may  ferve  to  make  the  land  known  at 
fea.  Land  isjimt  lit,  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  that  an- 
other point  of  land  hinders  the  fight  of  that,  from 
which  the  fhip  came.  Land-to,  or  the  fhip  lies  land- 
to  ;  that  is,  Ihe  is  fo  far  from  fhore,  that  it  can  only 
juft  be  difcerned.  Land-turn  is  a  wind  that  in  almolt 
all  hot  countries  blows  at  certain  times  from  the  fhore 
in  the  night.  To  fet  the  land ;  that  is,  to  fee  by  the 
compafs  how  it  bears. 

L.iND-Tax,  one  of  the  annual  taxes  raifed  upon  the 
fubjeft.     See  Tax. 

The  land  tax,  in  its  modern  (hapc,  has  fuperfeded 
aD  the  former  methods  of  rating  either  property  or 
pcrfons  in  refpeft  of  their  property,  whether  by  tenths 
or  fifteenths,  fubfidies  on  land,  hydages,  fcutages,  or 
talliages  ;  a  fhort  explication  of  which  will,  however, 
greatly  aflift  us  in  underflanding  our  ancient  laws  and 
hiflory. 

Tenths  and  fifteenths  were  temporary  aids  iffiung 
out  of  perfonal  property,  and  granted  to  the  king  by 
parliament.  They  were  formerly  the  real  tenth  or 
fifteenth  part  of  all  the  moveables  belonging  to  the 
fubjeft  ;  when  fuch  moveables,  or  perfonal  eftates, 
were  a  very  different  and  a  much  Icfs  confiderable 
thing  than  what  they  ufuaUy  are  at  this  day.     Teiiths 
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are  faid  to  have  been  firfl  granted  imder  Henry  II. 
who  took  advantage  ef  the  fafhionable  zeal  for  crol- 
fades  to  introduce  this  new  taxation,  in  order  to  de- 
fray the  cxpence  of  a  pious  expedition  to  Paleiline, 
which  he  really  or  feemingly  had  projeAed  againft  Sa- 
ladlne  emperor  of  the  Sdracens,  v/lience  it  was  origi- 
nally denominated  the  Saiadine  tenth.  But  afterwards 
fifteenths  were  mote  ,ufually  granted  than  tenths. 
Originally  the  amount  of  thtfe  taxes  was  uncertain, 
being  levied  by  affeffments  new  made  at  every  frefh 
grant  of  the  commons,  a  comiv.ifTion  for  which  is  pre- 
ferved  by  Matthew  Paris:  but  it  was  at  length  redu- 
ced to  a  certainty  in  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  III. 
when,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  commiffioD,  new  taxa- 
tions were  made  of  every  townfhip,  borough,  and  ciry 
in  the  kingdom,  and  recorded  in  the  exchequer ;  which 
rale  was,  at  the  lime,  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  value  of 
every  townlhip,  the  whole  amounting  to  about  2(;.oool. 
and  therefore  it  Hill  kept  up  the  name  oi  -ifftcenlh, 
when,  by  the  alteration  of  the  value  of  money  and  the 
increafe  of  perfonal  property,  things  came  to  be  in  a 
very  different  fituation.  So  that  when,  of  later  years, 
the  commons  granted  the  king  a  fifteenih,  every  parifh 
in  England  immediately  knew  their  proportion  of  it  ; 
that  is,  the  fame  identical  fum  that  was  afTcfTcd  by 
the  fame  aid  in  the  eighth  of  Edward  III.  ;  and  then 
raifed  it  by  a  rate  among  themfelves,  and  returned  it 
into  the  royal  exchequer. 

Tha  other  ancient  levies  were  In  the  nature  of  a  mo- 
dern land  tax  :  for  we  may  trace  up  the  original  of 
that  charge  as  high  as  to  the  introduction  of  our  mili- 
tary tenures  ;  when  every  tenant  of  a  knight's  fee  was 
bound,  if  called  upon,  to  attend  the  king  in  his  army 
for  40  days  in  every  year.  But  this  perfonal  attend- 
ance growing  troublefome  in  many  refpetts,  the  te- 
nants found  means  of  compounding  for  it,  by  tirll 
fending  oihers  in  their  llead,  and  in  procefs  of  time 
by  making  a  pecuniary  fatisfaftion  to  the  crown  in  lieu 
of  it.  This  pecuniary  fatisfaition  at  laft  came  to  be 
levied  by  affefTments,  at  fo  much  for  every  knight's 
fee,  under  the  name  of  fcutages  ;  which  appear  to 
have  been  levied  for  the  firll  time  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Henry  II.  on  account  of  his  expedition  to  Touloufe, 
and  were  then  (Sir  Wm.  Blacklione  apprehends)  mere 
arbitrary  compoiitions,  as  the  king  and  the  fubjeil 
could  agree.  But  this  precedent  being  afterwards  a- 
bufed  into  a  means  of  oppreflion  (by  levying  fcutages 
on  the  landholders  by  the  king's  authority  only,  when- 
ever our  kings  went  to  war,  in  order  to  hire  mercenary 
troops  and  pay  their  contingent  expences),  it  became 
thereupon  a  matter  of  national  complaint  ;  and  King 
John  was  obliged  to  promife  in  his  magna  carta,  that 
no  fcutage  fhould  be  impofed  without  the  confent  of 
the  common  council  of  the  realm. 

Of  the  fame  nature  with  fcutages  upon  knights-fceg 
were  the  affclfments  of  hydage  upon  all  other  lands, 
and  of  talliage  upon  cities  and  burghs.  But  they  all 
gradually  fell  into  difufe,  upm  the  introduftion  of 
fubfidies,  about  the  time  of  King  Richard  il.  and 
King  Henry  IV.  Thefe  were  a  tax,  not  immediately 
impofed  upon  property,  but  upon  perfons  in  refpedl  of 
their  reputed  ellates,  after  the  nominal  rate  of  4s.  in 
the  pound  for  lands,  and  2  s.  6d.  for  goods  ;  and  for 
thofe  of  aliens  in  a  double  proportion.  But  this  alTefs- 
ment  was  alfo  made  according  to  an  ancient  valuation; 
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Land,      wherein  tlie  computation  was  fo  very  moderate,  and  the 

— ~» rental  of  the  kingdom  was  fuppofed  to  be  fo  exceeeding 

low,  that  one  fublidy  of  this  fort  did  not,  according 
to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  amount  to  more  than  70,000!. 
whereas  a  modern  land-tax  at  the  fame  rate  produces 
two  millions.  It  was  anciently  the  rule  never  to  grant 
more  than  one  fubfidy  and  two  fifteenths  at  a  time  : 
but  this  rule  w.is  broke  through  for  the  firft  time  on  a 
very  prefling  occafion,  the  Spanifh  invafion  in  1588  ; 
when  the  parliament  gave  Qu^een  Elizabeth  two  fubfi- 
dies  and  four  fifteenths.  Afterwards,  as  money  funk 
in  value,  more  fubfidies  were  given  ;  and  we  have  an 
inftance,  in  the  firft  parliament  of  164c,  of  the  king's 
dtfiring  12  fufidies  of  the  commons,  to  be  levied  in 
three  years  ;  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  ftartling  pro- 
pofal :  though  Lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  that  the  fpeak- 
er,  ferjeant  Glanvile,  made  it  maniftft  to  the  houfe, 
bow  very  inconfiderable  a  fum  12  fubfidies  amounted 
to,  by  telling  them  he  had  computed  what  he  was  to 
pay  for  thtm  ;  and  when  he  named  the  fum,  he  being 
known  to  be  pofiefTed  of  a  great  eftate,  it  fcemed  not 
worth  any  farther  deliberation.  And,  indeed,  upon 
calculation,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  total  amount  of 
thefe  12  fubfidies,  to  be  laifed  in  three  years,  is  lefs 
than  what  is  now  raifcd  in  one  year  by  a  land-tax  of  2  s. 
in  the  pound. 

The  grant  of  fcutages,  talliages,  or  fubfiJies  by  the 
commons,  did  not  extend  to  Ipiritual  preferments ; 
thofe  being  ufually  taxed  at  the  fame  time  by  the  cler- 
gy themfelves  in  convocation  :  which  grants  of  the 
clergy  were  confirmed  in  parliament  ;  otherwife  they 
were  illegal,  and  not  binding;  as  the  fame  noble  wri 
ter  obferves  of  the  fubfidies  granted  by  the  convoca- 
tion, which  continued  fitting  after  the  diflblution  of 
the  firft  parliament  in  1 640.  A  fubfidy  granted  by 
the  clergy  was  after  the  rate  of  4  s.  in  the  pound,  ac- 
cording to  the  valuation  of  their  livings  in  the  king's 
books;  and  amounted.  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us,  to 
about  20,000  1.  While  this  cuftom  continued,  con- 
vocations were  wont  to  fit  as  frequently  as  parlia- 
ments :  but  the  laft  fubfidies,  thus  given  by  the  cler- 
gy, were  thofe  confirmed  by  ftatute  15  Car.  II.  c*.  10. 
lirce  which  another  method  of  taxation  has  generally 
pievaikd.  which  takes  in  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  lai- 
ty :  in  recompenfe  for  which,  the  beneficed  clergy  have 
from  that  period  been  allowed  to  vote  at  the  eleftion  of 
knights  of  the  fiiire  ;  and  thenceforward  alfo  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  ecclefiaftical  fubfidies  hath  fallen  into  to- 
tal difufe. 

The  lay-fubfidy  was  ufually  raifedby  commiffioners 
appointed  by  the  crown,  or  the  great  officers  of  ftate  : 
and  therefore  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  be- 
tween Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  the  latter,  having 
no  other  fufficient  revenue  to  fupport  themfelves  and 
their  meafures,  introduced  the  praftice  of  laying 
weekly  and  monthly  afFefTments  of  a  fpeclfic  fum  upon 
the  feveral  counties  of  the  kingdom  ;  to  be  levied  by 
a  pound-rate  on  lands  and  perfonal  eftates  :  which 
were  occafionally  continued  during  the  whole  ufurpa- 
tion,  fometimes  at  the  rate  of  1 20,000 1.  a  month, 
fometimes  at  inferior  rates.  After  the  Reftoration,  the 
ancient  method  of  granting  fubfidies,  inftead  of  fuch 
monthly  afteffments,  was  twice,  and  twice  only,  re- 
newed ;  viz.  in  1663,  when  four  fubfidies  were  granted 
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by  the  temporality  and  four  by  the  clergy ;  and  in      I.  ml. 
1670,  when   800,000 1.  was  raifcd  by  way  of  fubfidy,  '——v—^ 
which   was  the  laft  time    of    raifinij   fupplies  in  that 
manner.      For    the    monthly  afleflTintn^s    being    now 
eftabliftied  by  cuftom,  being  raifed  by  commillloner* 
named   by  parliament,   and   producing  a  more  certairv 
revenue  ;  from  that  time  forwards  we  hear  no  more  of 
fubfidies,  but  occafional  afieffments  were  granted  as  the 
national   emergencies    required.     Thefe  periodical  af- 
fefTments,  the  fubfidies  which  preceded  them,  and  the 
more  ancient  fcutage,  hydage,  and  talliage,   were  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes  a  land-tax  ;  and  the  aireffinent* 
were  fometimes   exprefsly  called  fo.     Yet  a  popular 
opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  landlax  was  firft  in- 
troduced in  the  reign  of  King  William  III.;  becaufe 
in  the  year    1692   a  new  aflefTment    or    valuation  of 
eftates   was   made   throughout  the  kingdom  :   which, 
though  by  no  means  a  perfed  one,  had  this  cffeft, 
that  a    fupply  of  500,0001.   was  equal  to    i  s.   in  the 
pound  of  the  value  of  eftates  given  in.      And,  accord- 
ing to  this  enhanced  valuation,  from  the  year  1693  to 
the  prefent,  a  period  of  near  a  century,  the   land-tax 
has  continued    an    annual  charge  upon   the  fubjeft  ; 
about  half  the  time  at  4  s.  in  the  pound,  fometimes  at 
3  s.  fometimes  at  2s.  twice  at  cs.  but  without  any  total 
intermifli  jn.     The  medium  has  been  3s.  3d.  in  the 
pound  ;  being  equivalent  to  23  ancient   fubfidies,  and 
amounting  annually  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
of  money.      The  method  of  raifing  it  is  by  charging  a 
particular  fum  upon  each  county,  according  to  the  va- 
luation given  in,  A.  D.  1692  ;   and  this  fum  IsafTelTed 
and  raifed  upon  individuals   (their  perfonal  eftate,  as 
well  as  real,  being  liable  thereto),  by  commiffioners  ap- 
pointed in  the  aft,  being  the  principal  land  holders  in 
the  county  and  their  officers. 

An  aft  paffes  annually  for  the  raifing,  in  general, 
2,037,6271.  9s.  io|-d.  by  the  above  faid  tax  at  48. 
in  the  pound  ;  whereof  there  ftiall  be  raifcd  in  the  fe- 
veral counties  in  England,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions exprefted  in  the  aft,  1,989,6731.  7  s.  lo^^d.  ; 
and  in  Scotland,  47,954!.  is.  2d.  bv  an  eight  months 
cefs  of  5994I.  5s.  1^  d.  per  men/em,  to  be  raifed  out  of 
the  land-rent,  and  to  be  paid  at  four  terms,  as  fpecified 
in  the  aft,  by  two  months  amount  each  time. 

Land-  [{^aiter,  an  officer  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  whofe 
duty  is,  upon  landing  any  merchandife,  to  examine, 
tafte,  weigh,  meafure  them,  &c.  and  to  take  an  account 
thereof.  In  fome  ports  they  alfo  execute  the  office  of 
a  coaft-waiter.  They  are  likewife  occafionally  ftyled 
fearchers,  and  are  to  attend  and  join  with  the  patent 
fearcher  in  the  execution  of  all  cockets  for  the  fiiip- 
ping  of  goods  to  be  exported  to  foreign  parts  ;  and  in 
cafes  where  drawbacks  on  bounties  are  to  be  paid  to 
the  merchant  on  the  exportation  of  any  goods,  they, 
as  well  as  the  patent  fearcher-s,  are  to  certify  the  firip. 
ping  thereof  on  the  debentures. 

LANDAFF,  a  town  or  village  of  Glamorgandrire 
in  South  Wales,  with  a  bifliop's  fee,  and  on  that  ac- 
count has  the  title  of  a  city.  It  is  feated  upon  an 
afcent  on  the  river  TafT,  or  Tave,  near  Cardifi^;  but 
the  cathedral  ftands  on  a  low  ground,  and  is  a  large 
ftately  building.  The  original  ftrufture  was  built 
about  the  beginning  of  the  i2tli  century.  The  build- 
ing now  ufed  as  the  cathedral  includes  part  of  the 
3  U  2  body 
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body  of  the  ancient  one;  but  is  ir.   other  refpefts  as  Thomas  Simpfon  of  Woolwich,  a  circamdance  which 

modern   as   the   prefent   century,  about  the  middle  of  will  convey  to  thofe  who  are  not  themfelves  judees  of  ' 

which   the  old  church   underwent   fuch  reparation  as  it  fome  idea  of  its  merit.      In  the  year  1755.  he  pub- 

vras  almoA  equivalent   to  rebuilding.       The  ruins  are  lidied  a  volume  of  about  160  pages,  intitled   "  Mathe- 

at  the  weft  tnd  of  the  modern   church,  and  confift  of  matical  Lucubrations."      The  title  to  this  publication 

the   original  wcllern  door- way,  and  pirt  of  the  north  was  made  choice  of  as  a  means  of  inibiming  the  world, 

and  fouth  fides.     The  arch  over  the   door   is  circular,  that  the  iludy  of  the    math'jmatics    was  at   that  time 

and   has  a   wtll  carved    epifcopal    ilatue   immediately  rather  the  purfuit  of  his  leifure  haurs  than  his  princi- 

overit.   On  the  upper  part  of  the  front  under  which  this  pal  employment  ;  and  indeed  it  continued  to  be  fo  the 

door  ftands  is  a  whole  length  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  greateli  part  of  his  life,  for  about  the  year  I  762  he  was 

with   a  crols   on   the   aptx   of  the   building.      In  this  appointed  agent  to  the  riglit  honourable  the  earl  Fitz- 

froui  are  two  rows  of  neat-pointed    arches  for  win-  williara,  and  refigned  that  employment  only  two  years 

dows  ;  and  on   the   north  and  fouth  fides  above  men-  before  his  death.      Had  it    been    otherwife,    it  fcems 

tioned  are    two   circular   door- cafes   half  funk  in   the  highly  probable  he  would  have  extended  his  rtfcarches 

earth.      Thefe  ruins  exhibit  an    al'pcd   very  different  in -the  mathematics,  to  which  he  was  moll   enihufialli- 

fiom  the  prefent  cathedral,  the  new  part  of  which  the  cally  devoted,  nuicli  farther  than  any  other  perfon  has 

architeft  formed   principally   on    the    Roman    model,  done.      His  lucubrations  contain  a  variety  of  trails  re- 

without   confidering    how    incongruous    this   ftyle   of  lative  to  the  redification  of  curve  lines,    the   fuinm-a- 

architedure  is   with  the   plan   purfued   in  the  ancient  tion  of  feries,  the  finding  of  fluents,  and  many  other 

part. — LandalT   is    a   place    of  but  fmall  extent,  and  points  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mathematics.     About 

has  no  market.      It  is  a  port  town,  however,  and  carries  the  latter  end   of  the  year  i  757,  or  the  beginning   of 

on   a  good    trade,   as   it   has  a  very  tolerable  harbour  1758,  he  puhliflied  propofals  for  printing  by  fubfcrip- 

that  opens   into   the  Severn  river  about  four  miles  di-  tion  "  The  Rcfidiial  Anrilyfis,  a  new  brand!  oftheAi- 

flant.      'Ihetuins  of  the  bifhop's  palace   fliow    it   to  gebraic  art  :"  and   in  1758  he   puiiliflied  a  fmall  traA 

have  been  caftcilated.      It  was  built  in  l  120,   and  was  in    quarto,   intitled   ".A    Difcouri'e   on    the    Refidual 

deftroycd  by   Henry  IV.      W.  Long.  3.  20.   N.  Lat.  Analyfis,"  in  which  he  refolved  a  variety  of  problems, 

51.  33.  to  which   the    method   of   fluxions    had   been   uiually 

LANDAU,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  very  ftrong  applied  by  a  mode  of  reafoning  entirely  new  ;  com- 
town  of  France,  in  Lower  Alface.  It  was  formerly  pared  thote  folutions  with  folutions  of  the  fame  pro- 
imperial,  and  belonged  to  Germanv,  till  the  treaty  of  blems,  invelligated  by  the  fluxionary  met'iod  ;  and 
Munftcr,  when  it  was  given  up  to  France.  It  is  feated  fliowed  that  the  lolutious  by  his  new  method  were,  in 
on  the  rivet  Zurich,  in  a  plcafant  fertile  country,  general,  more  natural  and  elegant  than  the  fluxionary 
E.  Long.  8.  12.  N.  Lat.  49.  12.  ones. 

LrVNDEN,  a  town  of  the  Auftrlan  Netherlands,  In  the  5  ift  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions 
in  Brabant,  famous  for  a  battle  gained  over  the  French  for  the  year  1760,  he  gave  "  A  new  method  of  corn- 
by  the  allies,  in  July  169^,  when  20,000  men  were  puting  the  fums  of  a  great  number  of  infinite  feries." 
killed.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Beck,  in  E.  Lon^^'  5.  5.  This  paper  was  alio  prefented  to  the  fociety  by  his  in- 
N.  Lat.  <;g.  45.  gtnlous  friend    the    late  Mr  Thomas    Simpfon.       In 

LANDEN   (John,  F.  R.  S.)  an  eminent  mathe-  '764,  he  publifhed  the  firft  book  of"  The  Refidual 

inatician,  was  born  at  Peakirk,   near  Peterborough   in  Analyfis,"  in  a  410  volume  of  218  pages,  with  feveral 

Northamptonlhire,  in  January  1 7 19.    He  became  very  copperplates.       In     this    trcatife,     befides    explaining 

early  a  proficii  nt  in   the  mathematics,   for  we  find  him  the    principles    which  his   new   analyfis    was    founded 

a  very   refpedable  contributor  to  the  Ladies  Diary  in  on,  he  applied  it  to  drawing  tangents  and   linding  the 

1744;  ^'''^  ^"^  '*'^5  ^"'-^^  among  the  f<;remoll  of  tiiofe  properties  of  cui  ve-lines;  to  defcribing  their  involutes 

■who  [hen  contributed  to  the  fupport  of  thai  fmall  but  and    tvolutis,  finding  the  radius  of  curvataie,    their 

valuable  publication,  in  which  alraoll  every  Englilh  ma-  greateli  and  1-^all    orduiates,    and    points  of  contrary 

thematician,  who  has  arrived  at  any  degree  of  eminence  fluxure  ;  to  the  determination  of  their  cufps,  and  the 

for  the  lad  half  century,  has  contended  for  fame  at  one  drawing  of  aflymptotes  :   and   he  propoled  in  a  fecoiid 

time  of  his  life  or  other.      Mr  Landen   continued  his  book  to  extend  the  application  of  this  new  analyfis  to 

contributions  to  it  at  times,  and  under  one  fignature  or  a  great  variety    of   mechanical   and    phyfical    fubjeds. 

other,  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  The  papers  which   were  to  have  formed  this  book  lay 

It  has  been  frequently  obfeived,  that  the  hiftories  of  long  by  him  ;  but  he  never  found  leifure  to  put  them 

literaiy  men  confiit  chiefly  of  an  hiftory  of  their  wri-  in  order  for  the  prels. 

tings,  and  the  obfervation  was  never  more  fully  verified         On  the    16th  of  January    1766,    Mr   Landen   was 

than  it  will  be  in  this  article  concerning  Mr  Landen.  eleded  a  fellow  of   the   Royal  Society,   and  admitted 

In  the  48th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  on  the  24th  of  April  following.      In  the  58th  volume 

for  the  year  l  754,  Mr  Landen  gave  "  An  invelligation  of  the   Philofophical  Tranfadions  for  the  year  i  768, 

of  fome  theorems  which  fuggell  feveral  very  remark-  be  gave  a  "  Specimen  of  a  new  method  of  comparing 

able  properties  of  the  circle,   and  are  at  the  fame  time  curvilineal  areas  ;   by  means  of  which  many  areas  did 

of  confiderable  ufe  in  refolving  fradions,  the  denomi-  not   appear  to  be  comparable  by  any  other  method  ;" 

nators  of  which  are   certain   multinomicils   into   more  a  circumllance  of  no  fmall  importance  in   that  part  of 

fimple   ones,  and  by  that   means  facilitate  the  compu-  natural  philofophy  which   relates    to   the   dodrine  of 

tation  of  fluents."     This  ingenious  paper  was  handed  motion.      In   the    60th  "volume   of  the  fame  work  for  ■ 

io  the  Society  by  that  eminent  mathematician  the  late  the  year  1770,  he  gave  «' S.ome  new   theorems  for 

com- 
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I  computing  tlie  whole  areas  of  curve  lines,  where  the 
^  ordinatts  arc  ixprefTed  by  hadions  of  a  certain  form," 
ill  a  more  concife  and  elcjfant  manner  than  had  been 
done  liy  Cotes,  De  Moivre,  and  others  who  liad  con- 
fidered  the  fuhjeCt  before  him.  In  the  6llt  volume 
for  1771, 'ic  has  invtiligated  feveral  new  and  ufeful 
theorems  for  computin;j  certain  fluents,  whisji  are  af- 
fignable  by  arcj  of  tlie  conic  feclions.  This  fuhjeci 
had  been  conlidered  before  both  by  Mr  Maelaurin 
and  Mr  D'Alerabert  ;  but  feme  of  the  theorems 
which  were  given  by  thefe  cdebiated  mathematicians, 
beiiip  in  part  txprclTed  by  the  difference  between  an 
arc  of  an  hyperbola  and  its  tangent,  and  that  dif- 
ference bein;^  not  direftly  attainable  when  tlie  arc 
and  Its  tangent  both  become  iniinite,  as  they  will  do 
when  the  vvhule  fluid  is  wanted,  although  fuch  fluent 
be  finite  ;  thefe  theorems  therefore  fail  in  tliofe  cafes, 
and  the  computation  btcomts  impracticable  without 
farther  help.  This  dtfeft  Mr  Landen  hjs  removed 
by  afligning  the  /imil  of  the  dilFc-ience  between  the  hy- 
perbolic arc  and  its  tangent,  while  the  point  of  con- 
tatl  is  fuppi'fed  to  be  removed  to  an  infinite  dillance 
from  the  vertex  of  the  curve.  And  he  concludes  the 
.paper  with  a  curious  and  remarkable  property  relating 
to  pendulous  bodies,  which  is  Jeducible  fro.Ti  thofe 
theorems.  In  the  fame  year  he  publilhed,  "  Animad- 
verfijns  on  Dr  Stewart's  computation  of  the  fun's 
dillance  from  the  earth." 

In  the  65th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions  for  1775,  he  gave  the  inveitijation  of  a  general 
theoiem,  which  he  had  promifcd  in  1771,  for  finding 
the  length  of  any -aic  of  a  conic  hyperbola  by  means  of 
two  elliptic  arcs  :  and  obferves,  that  by  the  theorems 
there  invelligated,  both  the  elaltic  curve  and  the  curve 
of  equable  rccefs  from  a  given  point,  may  be  con- 
llrudted  in  thofc  caies  where  Mr  Maclauriu's  elegant 
methi'd  fails.  In  the  67ch  volume  icr  1777,  he  gave 
•'  A  new  theory  of  the  motion  of  bodies  revolvit:g 
about  an  axis  in  free  Ipace,  when  that  motion  i"  dif- 
turbed  by  iome  extraneous  foice,  either  perculhve  or 
arctltiative."  At  this  tiine  he  did  not  know  that  the 
fubjt-tit  had  been  hant^lcd  by  any  perfon  before  him  ; 
and  he  confidertd  only  the  motion  of  a  fphere's  fphe- 
roid  and  cylinder.  The  publication  of  this  p.iper, 
however,  was  the  caufe  of  his  being  told,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  rotatory  motion  had  been  confiJered  by  M. 
D'Alembert  ;  and  puichalmg  that  author's  Opufcuks 
Mathemaiiques,  he  there  learned  that  M.  D'AJembert 
was  not  tlie  only  one  who  had  confidered  the  matter 
before  him  ;  for  M.  D'Alembcrt  there  fpeaks  of  fome 
mathematician,  though  he  does  not  mention  his  name, 
who,  after  reading  what  had  been  written  on  the  fub- 
jeft,  doubted  wlu  ther  there  be  any  folid  whatever, 
bcfide  the  fpheie,  in  which  any  line,  paffing  through 
its  centre  of  gravity,  will  be  a  permanent  axis  of  rota- 
tion. In  confeqiience  of  this,  Mr  Landen  tcoli  up 
the  fubjert  again  ;  and  though  he  did  not  then  give  a 
folution  to  the  general  problem,  inx,,  •'  To  determine 
tlie  mutions  of  a  body  of  any  form  whatever,  revolving 
without  rellraint  about  any  axis  pafling  through  its 
centre  of  gravity,"  he  fully  removed  every  douot  of 
the  kind  which  had  been  Itarted  by  the  peribn  allu.lcd 
to  by  M.  D'.Alembert,  and  jointed  out  Icveral  bodies, 
which,  under  certain  dimv;nrions,  have  that  rcmakable 
property.     This  paper  is  given,  among  many  others 


equally  curious,  in  a  volume  of  Memoirs  which  be  pub-  Landen. 
lilhcd  in  the  year  1780.  But  what  renders  that  vo-  ^— Vo- 
lume yet  more  valuable,  is  a  very  extenCve  appendix, 
containing  "  Theorems  for  the  calculation  of  fluents." 
The  tables  which  contain  thefe  theorems  are  more 
complete  and  extenfive  than  any  which  are  to  be  found 
in  any  other  author,  and  are  chiefly  of  his  own  inveiti- 
gating  ;  being  fuch  as  had  occurred  to  him  in  the 
couife  of  Si  long  and  clofe  application  to  m.ithematical 
iludies  in  almoll  every  branch  of  thofe  fclences.  In 
1781,  1782,  and  178:),  he  publiflied  three  little  trafts 
on  the  fuu.mation  ot  converging  feries,  in  which  he  ex- 
plained and  (howed  the  extent  of  fome  theorcins  which 
had  been  given  for  that  purpofe  by  M.  de  Moivre, 
Mr  Stejiinj,  and  his  old  friend  Thomas  Sunpfon,  in 
anlwet  to  fome  things  which  he  thought  liad  been 
wiHten  to  the  difpar:»gement  of  thofe  excellent  n>a- 
thematicians.  It  was  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  Mr 
Landen  did  not  ^lo^^  Itf;-  mathematical  flcill  in  explain- 
ing and  illullrating  thele  theorems,  than  he  has  done 
in  his  writings  on  orit;inaI  fubjeds  ;  and  that  the  au- 
thors of  them  were  as  little  aware  of  the  extent  of  their 
own  theorems  as  the  relt  01  the  world  weie  before 
Mr  Landen's  ingenuity  made  It  obvious  to  all. 

Aoout  the  beginning  of  the  year  178;,  Mr  Landen 
had  made  fuch  improvemt-nts  111  his  theory  of  rotatory 
motion,  as  enabled  him,  he  thought,  to  give  a  folution 
of  the  general  problem  fpecihcd  above;  but  finding  the 
refult  of  it  to  diffjr  very  materially  from  the  rcfulc  of. 
the  folution  which  had  been  given  of  it  by  M  D'.A- 
Icnibf  n,  and  being  not  able  to  fee  clearly  where  that 
gentleman  had  ened,Jic  did  not  venture  to  make  his 
own  folution  public.  In  the  coorfe  of  that  year,  ha- 
ving procured  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for 
•757)  which  contain  M.  Eider's  folution  of  the  pro- 
blem, he  found  that  this  gentleman's  folution  gave  the 
fame  refult  as  nad  been  deduced  by  M.  D'Alembcrt  ; 
but  the  perfpicuitv  of  M.  Euler's  manner  of  writing 
enabled  hun  to  dilcover  where  he  had  erred,  which 
the  obfcurity  of  the  other  did  not  do.  The  agreement, 
however,  of  two  writers  of  fuch  eftablilhed  rcputaiion 
as  M.  Euler  and  M.  D'Alembcrt  made  him  Ion  r  du- 
bious of  the  truth  ot  his  own  folution,  and  induced 
hira  to  revifethe  procei's  again  and  .igain  .vith  the  ut- 
moft  ciicumfpetlion  ;  and  being  every  time  more  con- 
vinced that  his  own  folution  was  right  and  theirs 
wrong,  he  at  length  gave  rt  to  the  public  in  the  75th 
volume  of  vhe  Philofophical  Traniaci.uns  for  1785. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  the, lubjed,  joined  to  the 
concife  manner  in  which  Mr  Linden  had  been  obliged 
to  give  his  folution  iu  order  to  confine  it  within  pro- 
per limits  for  the  Trauiadions,  rendered  it  too  difficult, 
or  at  leall  too  laborious,  a  piece  of  bufinefs  for  moll 
mathematicians  to  read  It;  and  this  circumltance,  join- 
ed to  the  eilabliflied  reputation  of  Euler,  induced  many 
to  think  that  his  I'oliitlon  was  right  and  Mr  Landen's 
wrong  ;  and  there  did  not  want  attempts  to  prove  it. 
But  notwithllanling  thefe  attempts  were  nianifeltly 
wrong,  and  that  t\!ny  one  who  peruled  theni  law  it, 
they  convinced  Mr  Landen  tliat  there  was  a  neceffity 
for  giving  his  folution  at  greater  length,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  generally  undcritood.  About  this  time 
alfo  he  met  by  chance  with  the  late  P.  Fr:ii's  Ccfmo- 
grnphia  Phyftcis  et  IvIathsmatu-iE ;  in  the  lec^rid  part  of 
which  there  is  a  f  jlutioa  of  this  problem,  agreeing  in 
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L»nien     the  refult  with  thofe  of  M.  Euler  and  D'Alembert, 
II         which  is  not  furprifing,  as  P.  Frifi  employs  the  fame 
Landguard.  p^;„c;ple   that   they  did.      Here   Mr   Landen  learned 
'  that  M.  Euler  had  revLftd  the  folution   which  he  had 

given  formetly  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs,  and  given  it 
another  form  and  at  greater  length  in  a  volume  puh- 
IKlied  at  Gryphifwell  in  1765,  intitled,  Thcoria  Motus 
torporum  folidorum  feu  tigidorum.  Having  therefore 
procured  this  book,  Mr  Landen  found  the  fame  prin- 
ciples employed  in  it,  and  of  courfe  the  fame  conclufion 
refulting  from  them  that  he  had  found  in  M.  Euler's 
former  folution  of  the  problems  :  but  as  the  reafoning 
was  given  at  greater  length,  he  was  enabled  to  fee 
more  dillinAly  how  M.  Euler  had  been  led  into  the 
miftake,  and  to  fct  that  miftake  in  a  ftronger  point  of 
view.  As  he  had  been  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of 
explaining  his  ideas  on  the  fubjeft  more  fully,  fo  he 
now  found  it  nectflary  to  lofe  no  time  in  fetting  about 
it.  He  had  for  feveral  years  been  feverely  afflifted 
with  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  and  toward  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  confined  to  his 
bed  for  more  than  a  month  at  a  time:  yet  even  this 
dreadful  diforder  did  not  abate  his  ardour  for  mathe- 
matical ftudies;  for  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Memoirs, 
juft  now  publifhed,  was  written  and  revifed  during  the 
intervals  of  his  diforder.  This  volume,  befide  a  folu- 
tion of  the  general  problem  concerning  rotatory  mo- 
tion, contains  the  refolution  of  the  problem  concerning 
the  motion  of  a  top;  an  invelHgation  of  the  motion  of 
the  equinoxes,  in  which  Mr  Landen  has  firll  of  any 
one  pointed  out  the  caufe  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  mi- 
ftake in  his  folution  of  this  celebrated  problem  ;  and 
fome  other  papers  of  confiderable  importance.  He 
jull  lived  to'fce  this  work  finiflied,  and  received  a  copy 
of  it  the  day  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
15th  of  January  1790,  at  Milton,  near  Petetborough, 
in  the  7  1  ft  year  of  his  age. 

LANDERNEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower 
Bretagne,  feated  on  the  river  Elboro,  20  miles  eaft  of 
Breft.  In  an  inn  here  is  a  well  which  ebbs  and  flows 
like  the  fea,  but  at  contrary  times.  E.  Long.  4.  13. 
N.  Lat.48.25. 

LANDGRAVE  (formed  of  the  German  land 
•'  earth,"  tiViA  graff  or  grave,  "  judge"  or  "  count"); 
a  name  formerly  given  to  thofe  who  executed  jullice 
in  behalf  of  the  emperors,  with  regard  to  the  internal 
policy  of  the  country.  The  title  does  not  feem  to 
have  been  ufed  before  the  i  tth  centuiy.  Thefe  judges 
were  iirft  appointed  within  a  certain  diftriA  of  Ger- 
many :  in  procefs  of  time  the  title  became  hereditary, 
and  thefe  judges  afl'umed  the  fovereignty  of  the  feveral 
diftrifts  or  countries  over  which  they  prefided.  Land- 
grave is  now  applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  thofe  fo- 
vereign  princes  of  the  empire  who  poffefs  by  inheritance 
certain  eftates  called  landgravates,  and  of  which  they 
receive  the  inveftiture  of  the  emperor.  There  are  four 
princes  who  have  this  title,  vix.  thofe  of  Thuringia, 
HeiBa,  Alface,  and  Leuchtenberg.  There  are  alfo 
other  landgraves  who  are  not  princes  but  counts  of  the 
empire.     See  Count. 

LANDGRAVIATE,  or  Landgratate,  the  of- 
fice, authority,  jurifdidlion,  or  territory,  of  a  land- 
grave. 

LANDGUARD-FORT  feems  to  belong  to  Suffolk, 
but  is  ia  the  limits  of  EiTex,  and  has  a  fine  profpeit  of 


the  coafts  of  both  counties.  It  was  ereAed,  and  is  I-.S 
maintained,  for  the  defence  of  the  port  of  Harwich 
over  againft  it  ;  for  it  commands  the  entry  of  it  from 
the  fea  up  the  Maning-tree  water,  and  will  reach  any  _ 
ftiip  that  goes  in  or  out.  It  is  placed  on  a  point  of 
land  fo  furruunded  with  the  ft i  at  high-water,  that  it 
looks  like  a  little  idand  at  leaft  one  mile  from  the  fhore. 
The  making  its  foundation  folid  enough  for  fo  good  a 
fortification  coft  many  years  labour  and  a  prodigious 
expence.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I. 
when  it  was  a  much  more  confiderable  fortification 
than  now,  having  four  baftions  mounted  with  60  very 
large  guns,  particularly  thofe  on  the  royal  baftion, 
which  would  throw  a  28  pound  ball  over  Harwich. 
Here  is  a  fmall  garrifon,  with  a  governor,  and  a  plat- 
form of  guns.  This  fort  is  refitted  and  greatly  en- 
larged for  the  conveniency  of  the  officers  of  ordnance, 
engineers,  aud  matrofles ;  and  a  barrack  built  for  the 
foldiers. 

LANDISFARN,  or  Lindesfarn.  See  Hoir- 
IJland. 

LANDRECY,  a  town  of  the  I'tench  Netherland» 
in  Hainault,  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  is  now  very  well  fortified.  It  was  be- 
fieged  by  Prince  Eugene  in  1712,  but  to  no  purpofe. 
It  is  feated  on  a  plain  on  the  river  Sambre,  in  E.  Long. 
3.47.  N.  Lat.  50.  4. 

LANDSCAPE,  in  painting,  the  view  or  profpeft 
of  a  country  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  will  reach. 
See  Painting,  n'  1 1.  and  22. ;  and  Drawing,  Sed. 
10. 

LANDSCROON,  a  fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in 
South  Gothland,  and  territory  of  Schonen,  feated  on 
the  Baltic  Sea,  within  the  Sound,  22  miles  north  of 
Copenhagen.      E.  Long.  14.  20.  N.  Lat,  5^.  42. 

LANDSDOWN,  a  place  in  Somerfetlhire,  near 
Bdth,  with  a  fair  on  Odober  loth  for  cattle  and 
cheefe. 

LANDSHUT,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany  in 
Lower  Bavaria,  with  a  ftrong  caftle  on  an  adjacent 
hill.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Ifer,  in  E.  Long.  I.  15, 
N.  Lat.  48.  23.  There  is  another  fmall  town  of  the 
fame  name  in  Silefia,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Schwcidnitz, 
feated  on  the  river  Ziedcr,  which  falls  into  the  Bauber: 
and  there  is  alfo  another  in  Moravia,  feated  on  the 
river  Morave,  on  the  confines  of  Hungary  and  Aullria. 
LANDSKIP.  See  Landscape. 
LANERKSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  called 
alfo  Clyde/dale,  from  the  river  Clyde,  by  which  it  i» 
watered.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county 
of  Dumbarton  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Stirling,  Linlithgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  Peebles,  ihires;  on  the  fouth  by  Dum- 
fries;  and  on  the  weft  by  Ayr  and  Renfrew  Ihires. 
Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  40  miles,  from 
eaft  to  weft  36. — The  river  Clyde,  defcending  froin5« 
the  fouthern  part  of  this  county,  divides  it  into  two"" 
almoft  equal  paits;  and  after  a  courfe  of  about  50^' 
miles,  meets  the  tide  a  little  below  Glafgow:  (fee 
Glasgow).  Proceeding  up  the  river  from  Glafgow, 
the  country  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  Bothwell 
caftle,  now  in  ruins,  ftands  on  an  eminence  which  over- 
looks the  Clyde.  Some  of  its  walls  are  ftill  remaining, 
which  meafure  15  feet  in  thicknefs  and  60  feet  in 
height.  This  vail  fabric  was  once  the  abode  of  a  man 
the  moil  notorioufly  marked  of  any  in  the  annals  of 
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k-    Scotland  for  the  audacity  and  fplendor  of  his  crimes. 
»      Between  this  caftle  and  the  priory  of  Blantyre  on  the 
~     oppofite  fide  of  the  Clyde,  there  is   faid  to  have  been 
jn  ancient  times  a  fubterrancous  pafTage  under  the  ri- 
ver.    A  little  above  flands  Boihwellbridge,  noted  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  by  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth in  1679. — ^^^  from  Bothwell  caftle,  in  an  ele- 
vated fuuation,  (lands  the  Kirk  of  Shots,   amid  a  wild 
and  barren   country.      This   dreary    walle   is  covered 
with  heath  ;   and  though  a  high  fituation,  is  fiai,   and 
very   marlhy  in  many  places.      It  is  chiefly  employed 
as   (lieep-«a!ks ;   and    notwitliflanding  the  vicinity  of 
coal  and   lime,    feems   fcarce   capable   of  cultivation. 
This  want  is,  however,  compenfated  by  the  abundance 
of  iron-ftone  and  coal,  which  are  heie  brought  toge- 
ther by  the  hand  of  nature.      Nor  is  this  advantage 
confined  to  the  barren  traft   in  the  north-eaft  corner 
of  the  (hire.     The  whole  county  abounds  with  thele 
valuable  minerals  ;  and  two  iron  works  are  eiefted  on 
the  banks  of  the   Clyde,  one  a  little  above  Glafgow 
and  another  at  Cleland  near  Hamilton.     But  the  moll 
confidcrable  work  of  this  kind  in  the  county  is  that  of 
Cleugh,  a  few  miles  fouth  eaft  from  the  Kiik  of  Shots. 
A  village  is  here  built  for  the   accommodation  of  the 
woikmcn.     It  is  called  IVilfoutoiun  from  the  name  of 
the  proprietors. — The  fmall  borough  of  Lanerk  is  fi- 
tuated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  on  the  north-cail  fide  of 
the  Clyde,  commanding  a  tine  profpeft  over  the  river. 
In  this  neighbourhood  are  fome  of  the  greatetl  cotton 
manufaftorics  in  Scotland.    The  Clyde  near  this  place 
tuns  for  feveral  miles  between  high  rocks  covered  with 
wood  ;  and  in  its  courfe  exhibits  many  alloni(hing  ca- 
tarafts  :  (fee  the  article  Clyde). — From  Lanerk,  paf- 
fing  the  village  of  Carftairs,   a  few  miles  to  the  eall 
we  meet  the  fmall  town  of  Carnwath.      In  this  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  along    the  Clyde    to   the    fouth- eaft, 
there   is  much  'cultivation  and   rich  pafture. — To  the 
fouth  of  Carnwath  is   the   town  of  Biggar  ;   where  is 
feen  the  ruin  of  a  collegiate  church  founded  in  1545. 
— The  lands  about  the  villages  of  Coulter  and  Lam- 
mington  are  fertile  ;  but  farther  up  the  Clyde  we  meet 
with  nothing  but  (heep-walks  and  pallure-grounds  in 
tracing  it  to  its  fource. 

In  the  fouthern  part  of  the  (hiie,  generally  called 
Clydefdale,  the  country  is  not  lefs  wild.  Among  the 
mountains  here,  or  lalher  in  a  hollow  near  their  fum- 
mit,  we  meet  with  the  village  of  Leadhills,  by  fome 
faid  to  be  the  higheft  human  habitation  in  the  ifiand 
cf  Great  Britain.  Here,  however,  refide  many  hun- 
dreds of  miners  with  their  families.  Thcfe  miners, 
though  in  a  great  meafure  excluded  from  fociety  by 
their  fituation,  yet  not  only  find  means  to  procure  a 
ccmfottable  fubfiltence,  but  alfo  pay  more  attentioji  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  than  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen fituated  fcemingly  in  more  favourable  circum- 
ftances  foi  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  As  an  evi. 
dence  of  this,  they  are  very  intelligent,  and  have  pro- 
vided a  circulating  libtaiy  for  the  initrudion  and  a- 
mufemcnt  of  the  little  community  belonging  to  the 
village. — Amidthefe  mountains  particles  of  gold  have 
fometimes  been  found  wafhed  down  by  the  rains  and 
ftreams  of  water ;  but  this  defert  traft  is  chiefly  va- 
luable for  producing  metals  of  inferior  worth.  •'  No- 
thing (fays  Mr  Pcnnatit)  can  equal  the  gloomy  appear- 


ance of  the  country  round.  Neither  tiee,  nor  ih rub, 
nor  verdure,  nor  pifturefque  rock,  appear  to  amufe  the 
eye.  The  fpeftator  mud  plunge  into  the  bowels  of 
thefe  mountains  for  entertainment."  The  veins  of  lead 
lie  moftly  north  and  fouth;  and  their  thicknefs,  which 
feldom  exceeds  40  feet,  varies  greatly  in  different  parts. 
Some  have  been  found  filled  with  ore  within  two  fa- 
thoms of  the  furface  ;  others  fink  to  the  depth  of  90 
fathoms.  The  earl  of  Hopeton,  the  proprietor,  has 
in  his  pofTefTion  a  folld  mafs  of  lead  ore  from  thefe 
mines  weighing  five  tons.  His  lordlhip  has  alfo,  it  is 
faid  a  piece  of  i.ative  gold  that  weiglis  two  ounces, 
which  was  found  here.  The  lead  fmelted  at  this  place 
is  all  fcnt  to  Leith,  where  it  has  the  privilege  of  being 
exported  free  of  duty.  The  fcanty  pafture  afforded 
by  this  barren  region  feeds  fome  (lieep  and  cattle  ; 
but  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  fome- 
tiines  perifh  by  drinking  uf  the  water  in  which  the 
lead  ore  has  bean  waflied  :  for  the  lead-ore  communi- 
cates a  deleterious  quality  to  the  water,  though  that 
liquid  acquire.',  no  hurtful  taint  from  remaining  in  lea- 
den pipes  or  cifterns.  North  from  this  mountainous 
region  lies  Crawfordmuir. 

About  nine  miles  north  of  Leadhills,  on  the  call 
fide  of  the   fmall  river  Douglas,   which   falls   into  the 
Clyde  a  few  miles  below,   (lands  Douglas  caftle,  for 
many  ages  the  refidenee  of  the  fecond  family  in  Scot- 
land.    A   modern    building  has   been  eredted  on  the 
fame  fite,   in  imitation  of  the  ancient  caftle.      Near  it 
ftands   the   town    of  Douglas.      .\  few   miles   to    the 
north-eaft    is   Tinto,    a  remarkable    conic   mountain, 
round  the  b-ife  of  which  the  Clyde   makes   a  noble 
fweep.      Wellward.  beyond  Douglas,   the   fmall  river 
Netham  defcends  into  the  Clyde  through  the  populous 
parilh  of  Lifmahago. — Hamilton   houfe,  the  feat  of  , 
the  duke  of  haniilton,  (lands  in  a  plain  between   the 
rivers  Clyde  and  Avon.      It  is  a  magnificent  (Irudlure, 
furrounded  by  many  venerable  oaks.      In  the  vicinity 
is  the  town  of  Hamilton,  which  contains  many  hand- 
fome  houfes :   (fee  Hamilton).     Here  are  feen  the 
ruins  of  a  collegiate  church,  founded  in  1451.      At  a 
little  diftance  froiri  Hamilton-houfe  is  an  elegant  ap- 
pendage to  it  called    Chaidherault,   the   name  of  the 
ancient  polTcffions  held  by  the  family  in  France.    This 
building  is  featcd  on  the  river  Avon,  and  is  furround- 
ed by  woods  and  deep  dells,  and  every  rural  beauty 
that  can  produce  a  pleafing  effedl  on  the  imagination. 
—  On  the  weft  of  Hamilton  is  the  little  town  of  Kil- 
bride ;  and  to  the  fouth  that  of  Strathavon,  furround- 
ed by   the  fertile  tratl  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
In  our  way  from  Hamilton  to  Glafgow  we  meet  witb 
the  ancient  borough  of  Rutherglen,  inhabited   chiefly 
by  weavers  and  other  manufaflurers  :   and  the  village 
of  Govan  ftands  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river  on  the 
road  from  Glafgow  to  Renfrew. 

LANESBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated 
in  the  county  of  Longford  and  province  of  Leinftcr. 
It  is  a  borough,  and  returns  two  members  to  parha- 
ment ;  patronage  in  the  Dillon  family.  This  place  is 
fituated  on  the  river  Shannon,  62  miles  from  Dublin  ; 
and  has  a  bariack  for  a  troop  of  horie.  There  is  a 
yearly  fair  here  in  February.  The  town  gave  title  of 
vlfcount  to  the  family  of  Lane,  and  now  gives  title  of 
«arl  to  that  of  Butler.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the 
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Lanfranc   Shannon  at   Lanefborough  into  the   county  Rofcom- 

Jl  ,  mon.  N.  Lat.  53.  40.  W.  Long.  8.  6. 
■  °"'^°  ^"  ,"  LANFRANC,  an  Italian,  born  at  Pa\'!a,  became 
arcl.bifhop  of  Canterbury  in  1070.  He  difputed  a- 
gainll  Berengarius  in  the  council  held  at  Rome  in 
1059,  and  wrote  againll  him  concerning  the  real  pre- 
fence  in  the  eucharift.  He  had  other  ditputes,  &c. 
and  died  in  10R9. 

Lanfranc  (John),  an  eminent  Italian  hillory  paint- 
er, born  at  Parma  in  158 1.  He  was  firft  the  difciple 
■  '  of  Auguftin  Caracci  ;  and,  after  his  death,  of  Hanni- 
bal, whofe  tafte  in  defign  and  colouring  he  fo  happily 
attained,  that  he  was  intruftcd  to  execute  fome  of  his 
defigns  in  the  Farnefian  palace  at  R  )me.  Thefe  he 
finidied  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner,  that  the  difference  is 
imperceptible  to  this  day  between  his  work  and  that 
of  his  matter.  His  genius  direfted  him  to  grand  com- 
pofitions,  which  he  had  a  peculiar  facility  in  deiitfning 
and  in  painting  either  in  frcfco  or  in  oil:  he  did  in- 
deed afpire  to  the  grace  of  Correggio,  but  could  ne- 
ver arrive  at  his  excellence  ;  bis  greatcit  power  being 
manifefted  in  compofition  and  fore-fhortening.  He 
was  deficient  in  correftnefs  and  expreflion  ;  and  his 
colouring,  though  fometimes  admirable,  was  frequent- 
ly too  dark.  By  order  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  he  paint- 
ed in  St  Peter's  church  at  Rome  the  reprcfentation  of 
that  faint  walking  on  the  water,  which  afforded  the 
pope  fo  much  fatisfaflion  that  he  knighted  him.  He 
died  in  1647. 

LANGBAINE  (Gerard),  D.  D.  a  learned  Eng- 
lifh  writer,  was  born  in  1608.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's-college,  Oxford  ;  and  became  keeper  of  the 
archives  of  that  univerfity,  provoft  of  his  college,  and 
doftor  of  divinity.  He  was  highly  eftecmed  by  arch- 
bifhop  Ufher,  Selden,  and  feveral  other  learned  men  ; 
and  died  in  1657-8.  He  publifhed,  I.  An  edition  of 
Loiiginus,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes.  2.  A  re- 
view of  the  covenant  ;  and  other  works. 

Langbaine,  (Gerard),  an  eminent  writer,  the  fon 
of  the  former,  was  born  in  1656.  He  was  put  ap- 
prentice to  Mr  Symonds,  bookfeller  in  St  Paul's 
church  yard  :  but  was  foon  after  called  from  thence 
by  his  mother  upon  the  death  of  his  eldeil  brother, 
and  by  her  entered  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Univer- 
fity-college,  Oxford,  in  1672.  Here  he  run  out  a 
good  part  of  his  eflate  ;  but  afterwards  corrected  his 
manner  of  living,  and  for  fome  years  lived  in  retire- 
ment near  Oxford.  During  this  time  he  improved 
his  talle  for  dramatic  poetry  ;  and  at  firfl  wrote  fome 
fmall  picLCs  without  his  name,  but  afterwards  pub- 
liflied  feveral  works  which  he  publicly  owned.  In 
1690  he  was  eledled  inferior  beadle  of  arts  in  the 
iinivcrrny  of  Oxford  ;  and,  in  January  following,  was 
chofen  fuperior  beadle  of  law,  bat  died  foon  after  in 
1692.  He  wrote,  l.  The  hunter,  a  difcourfe  on 
horiemanfhip.  2.  A  new  catalogue  of  Englifh  plays, 
wi'h  their  befl  editions,  and  divers  remarks  on  the 
originals  of  moft  plays,  and  on  the  plagiaries  of  feve- 
ral authors.  3.  An  account  of  the  Englifh  dramatic 
poets. 

LANGEI.AND  (Robert),  an  old  Enghlh  poet 
of  the  14th  ccntuiy,  and  one  of  the  iirll  difcipks  of 
Wickliffe  the  reformer.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  born 
ii!  Shropfliire,  but  we  have  no  account  of  his  family. 
He    wrote   lie  liifians  of  Pierce  Ploiuman ;    a  piece 
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which  abounds  with  imagination  and  humour,  thoughI'M 
dreffed  to  great  difadvantage  in  very  uncouth  vcrfilica- 
tion   and    obfolete   language.     It    is  written  without  _ 
rhyme,  an  ornament  which   the  poet  has  endeavoured 
to  fupply  by  making   every  verfe  begin  with  the  fame 
letter.      Dr  Hickes  obferves,  that  this  kind   of  allite- 
rative verfification  was  adopted  by  Langcland  from  the 
pradtice   of  the   Saxon  poets,  and  that  thefe  vifions  a-  ' 
bound   with  baxonifms :   he    ftvie*   him  ce/eierrimui  i/le 
fatlrographiis,    morum   vitiik.t   acerrimus,  &c.     Ciiaucer 
and  Spencer  have  attempted  imitations   of  his  vifions, 
and  the  learned  Selden  mentions  him  with  honour. 

Langhland,  an  ifland  of  Denmark  in  the  Baltic 
fea,  in  the  ftrait  called  the  great  belt,  and  between 
Zealand,  Saland,  and  Fyonia.  It  produces  plenty  of 
corn,  and  the  principal  town  is  Rutcoping.  E.  LoDg< 
I  (.  10.  N.  Lat.  55.  o. 

LANGETZ,  a  town  of  France  in  Touraine,  noted 
for  its  excellent  melons.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Loire, 
in  E.  Long.  o.  23.  N.  Lat.  42.  20. 

LANGHORNE  (John),  D.  D.  was  born  at 
Kirkby-Stephen  in  Wellmoreland.  His  father  was  • 
the  reverend  Jofeph  Langhorne  of  Winilon,  who  died 
when  his  fon  was  young.  After  entering  into  holy 
orders,  he  became  tutor  to  the  fons  of  Mr  Cracroft» 
a  Lincolnfhire  gentleman,  whofe  daughter  he  mar- 
ried. This  lady  in  a  ihort  time  died  :  and  the  lofs  of 
her  was  very  pathetically  lamented  by  her  hufband  ia 
a  monody ;  and  by  another  gentleman,  Mr  Cart- 
wright,  in  a  poem  intitled  "  Conftantia."  Dr  Lang, 
home  held  the  living  of  Blagden  in  Somerfetfliire  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  April  1.  1779. 
He  was  the  author  of  feveral  literary  produftions ; 
amongit  others,  of  Poems  in  2  vols,  1766;  Sermons 
in  2  vols,  1773  ;  Effufions  of  Fancy,  2  vols;  Theo. 
dofius  and  Conliantia,  2  vols  j  Solyman  and  Almena  ( 
Frederick  and  Pharamond,  or  the  Confolations  of  Hu- 
man Life,  1769;  a  Differtation  on  the  Eloquence  of 
the  Pulpit ;  and  another  on  Religious  Retirement ; 
and  he  was  editor  of  the  Works  of  St  Evremond,  of 
the  Poems  of  Collins,  and  fome  other  articles. 

LANGIONA,  a  large,  rich,  and  ftrong  town  of 
Afia,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  with  a  large 
and  magnificent  palace  where  the  king  refides.  £. 
Long.  96.  4j.  N.  Lat.  22.  38. 

LANGOBARD!,  a  people  of  Germany  fituated 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  in  the  Marche  of 
Brandenburg,  whom  their  paucity  ennobled  ;  in  re- 
gard that  being  encompaffed  by  many  and  powerful 
nations  they  preferved  themfelves,  not  fo  much  by  fub- 
miffion,  as  by  dint  of  arms  and  encountering  dangers, 
(Tacitus). 

LANGPORT,  in  Somerfetfliire,  132  miles  from 
London,  is  a  well- frequented  town  on  the  Parrot,  be- 
tween Bridgewater  and  Crewkern,  It  fent  members 
to  three  parliaments,  and  is  governed  by  a  portreeve 
and  a  recorder.  Here  are  lighters  conftantly  fetch? 
ing  coals,  &c.  from  Bridgewater ;  and  it  is  a  ftage 
for  the  Taunton  waggon,  which  drops  the  goods  here- 
from London  to  be  carried  farther  by  water.  Eels 
are  taken  in  vaft  plenty  out  of  the  holes  of  the  banks 
of  the  river  in  froily  weather.  I'he  market  here  is  on 
Satutday,  and  there  are  four  fairs  in  the  year. 

LANGREL-SHOT,  at  fea,  that  confifting  of  two 
barb  of  iron  Joined  by  a  chain  or  fhackle,  and  having 
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TM   ha\(  a  ball  of  iron  fixed  on  each  end  j  by  means  of 
which  apparatus  it  does  great  execution  among  the 
"^''enemy's  rijTKing. 

""■  LANGRES,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
France  in  Champagne,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.  The  cut- 
lery wares  made  licre  are  in  high  edeem.  It  is  featcd 
on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Mearne,  in  E,  Long. 
4.  24.  N.  I.at.  47.  52. 

LANGTON  (Stephen),  was  born  in  England,  but 
educated  at  Paris,  and  was  greatly  elleemed  for  his 
karuinp;  by  the  king  and  nohility  of  France.  He  was 
chancellor  of  Paris,  a  cardinal  of  Rome,  and  in  the 
reign  of  king  John  was  made  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  oppofition  both  to  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  and  to  the  king.  I.3n;:jton  was 
one  of  the  mod  illufbious  men  of  his  age  for  learning  ; 
and  continued  archbifhop  22  years,  dying  in  1228. 
A  catalogue  of  his  books  is  given  by  Bale  and  Tanner. 
LANGUAGE,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word, 
"*"■  fignlfies  the  exprefficn  of  our  ideas  and  their  various 
relations  by  certain  articulate  founds,  which  are  ufcd 
as  the  ligns  of  thoft  ideas  and  relations.  By  articulate 
founds  are  meant  thofe  modulations  of  limple  voice,  or 
of  found  emitted  from  the  thorax,  which  are  formed 
by  means  of  the  mouth  and  its  ieveral  organs,  the 
teeth,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  palate.  In  a  more 
general  fenfe  the  word  language  is  fometimes  ufed  to 
denote  all  founds  by  which  animals  of  any  kind  exprf  fs 
their  particular  feelings  and  impulfes  in  a  manner  that 
is  inttlligible  to  their  own  fpecies. 

Nature  has  endowed  every  animal  with  powers  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  make  known  all  thofe  of  its  lenfations  and 
defires,  with  which  it  is  necefl'ary,  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  individual  or  the  continuance  of  the  kind,  that 
others  of  the  fame  fpecies  fhould  be  acquainted.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  organs  of  all  vocal  animals  are  fo  formed,  as, 
upon  any  particular  impulfe,  to  utter  founds,  of  which 
thofe  of  the  fame  fpecies  inftinftively  know  the  meaning. 
The  fummons  of  the  hen  is  inftantly  obeyed  by  the 
whole  brood  of  chickens  ;  and  in  many  others  of  the 
irrational  tribes  a  limilar  mode  of  communication  may 
be  obfer^-ed  between  the  parents  and  the  offspring,  and 
between  one  animal  and  its  cuftomary  affociate.  But 
it  is  not  among  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies  only  that 
'  thefe  inftinftive  founds  are  mutually  underftood.  It  is 
jt  rj.  as  neceflary  for  animals  to  know  the  voices  of  their  e- 
dif.  nemies  as  the  voices  of  their  friends  ;  and  the  roaring 
froir. of  the  lion  is  a  found  of  which,  previous  to  all  expe 
?""  rience,  every  bead  of  the  foreft  is  naturally  afraid, 
ii^  Between  thefe  animal  voices  and  the  language  of  men 
there  is  however  very  little  analogy.  Human  lan- 
guage is  capable  of  exprefTmg  ideas  and  notions,  which 
there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  brutal  mind 
-cannot  conceive.  "  Speech  (fays  Ari(lotle)  is  made 
to  indicate  what  is  expedient  and  what  inexpedient, 
and  in  confequence  of  this  what  is  jull  and  unjuif.  It 
is  therefore  given  to  men  ;  becaufe  it  is  peculiar  to 
them  that  of  good  and  evil,  jull  and  unjuft,  they  only 
(with  refpect  to  other  animals)  poffefs  a  fenfe  or  feel- 
ing." The  voices  of  brutes  feem  intended  by  nature 
to  exprefs,  not  dillinft  ideas  or  moral  modes,  but  on- 
ly fuch  feelings  as  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  fpecies 
*hat  they  fhould  have  the  power  of  making  known  ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  refpefts,  thefe  voices  are 
analogous  ;  not  to  our  fpeaking,  but  to  our  weeping, 
Vol.  IX.  Part  IL 


laughing,    finging,    groaning,    fcreaming,    and  other  Language, 
natural  and  audible  expreffions  of  appeu'te  and  pafTion.    '     J  '  "^'.r 
—Another  difference  between  the  language  of  men 
and  the  voicts  of  biule  animals  confifts  in  articulation, 
by  which  the  fornjer  may  be  refolvcd  into  diftincl  ele- 
mentary founds  or  fyllables  ;   whereas  the  latter,  being 
for  the  mod  part  unarticulated,   is  not  capable  of  fuch 
a  rcfohition.     Hence  Homer  and  Hcfiod  charadltrize 
man  by  the  epithet  ^-!f'+»  or  "voice  dividing."  as  de- 
noting a  power  peculiar   to  the  human  fpecies  :   for 
thoujrh  there  are  a  few  birds  +  which  utter  founds  that  ^         ^*''* 
may    be  divided   into  fyllables,  yet  each  of  thefe  birdtai  d  Edft- 
utters  but  one  fuch  found,  which  feems  to  be  employed  Inoia  b.rd 
rather  as  notes  of  natural  mufic  than  for  the  purpofe  ""'='' '"^''' 
ofgiving  information  to  others  ;  for  when  the  bird  is"°'  ^'^' 
agitated,  it  utters  cries  which  are  very  different,  and 

have  no  articulation A  third  difference  between  Not  from 

the  language  of  men  and  the  fignlficant  cries  of  bruten^cure  or 
animals,  is,  that  the  former  is  from  art  and  the  latter '''''^'"'^''"" 
from  nature.  Every  human  language  islearned  by  imita- 
tion, and  is  intelligible  only  to  thofe  who  either  inhabit 
the  country  where  It  is  vernacular,  or  have  been  taught 
it  by  a  nader  or  by  books  :  but  the  voices  in  quedion 
are  not  karned  by  Imitation;  and  being  wholly  indinc- 
tive,  thty  are  intelligible  to  all  the  animals  of  that  fpecies 
by  which  they  arc  uttered,  though  brought  together 
from  the  mod  didant  countries  on  earth.  That  a  dog, 
which  had  never  htard  another  bark,  would  notwith- 
Aanding  bark  hlmfe'f,  and  that  the  barkings  or  yelps 
of  a  Lapland  dog  would  be  InftinAively  underdood  by 
the  dogs  of  Spain,  Calabria,  or  any  other  country,  are 
fads  which  admit  not  of  doubt  :  but  there  is  no  rea- 
fon to  imagine  that  a  man  who  had  never  heard  any 
language  fpoken  would  himfelf  fpeak  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  language  fpoken  in  one  country  is  un- 
intelligible to  the  natives  of  another  country  where  a 
different  language  is  fpoken.  Herodotus  indeed  re- 
cords a  fad  which,  could  it  be  depended  upon,  would 
tend  to  overturn  this  reafoning,  as  it  infers  a  natural 
relation  between  ideas  and  certain  articulate  founds. 
He  tells  us,  that  Pfamraetlchus  king  of  Egypt,  in  or- 
der to  difcover  which  was  the  olded  language,  caufed 
two  children,  newly  born  of  poor  parents,  to  be 
brought  up  by  a  dicpherd  among  his  cattle,  with  a 
drift  injunflion  that  they  fhould  never  hear  a  human 
voice  ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  children 
pronounced  at  the  fame  time  the  word  /Smuof,  which 
in  the  Phrygian  language  fignified  bread.  Either  this 
is  one  of  the  many  fables  which  that  credulous  hido- 
rian  colleifed  among  the  Egyptians,  or  the  condufl 
and  reafoning  of  Pfammetichus  were  very  abfurd  ;  for 
it  is  added,  that  from  this  clicumdance  he  inferred 
that  the  Phrygians  were  the  mod  ancient  people,  and 
that  they  fpokc  the  primitive  language.  The  only 
rational  purpofe  for  which  fuch  an  experiment  could 
be  indituted,  would  be  to  difcover,  not  which  is  the 
olded  or  the  lated  language,  but  whether  there  be  fuch 
a  thing  as  a  language  of  nature  or  indlnft  :  but  in  fuch 
a  language  it  is  obvious  that  there  could  be  no  word  to 
denote  bread,  becaufe  in  what  is  called  the  date  of  na- 
ture bread  is  unknown.  The  experiment  of  Pfamme- 
tichus was  probably  never  made  ;  but  in  the  woods  of 
different  countries  folitary  favages  have  at  different 
times  been  caught,  who,  though  they  apparently  poffef- 
fed  all  thefagacity  which  is  natural  to  man,  and  though 
3  X  their 
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r..rpwe.  ttieir  orffam  both  of  hearing  and  of  fpeech  were  per-     kmd.     The  oocaflonal  ufe  of  thcfe  no  art  can  wliofty  L»ng«, 

•— -y fed    never  ufcd  articulate  founds  as  figns  of  fenfations     bam(h  ;  and  it  there  were  articulate  lounds  natuially    — y- 

or   ideas       Thty   uttered  indeed  the  inarticulate  cries     expreffive  of  the  fame  feelings,  u   is   not  conceivable 


.vhich  are  inftinaively  expreffive  of  pleafure  and  pain, 
of  joy  and  forrow,  more  dillinftly   and  forcibly  than 
men  civilized  ;  but  with  rcfped  to  the  very  rudiments 
of  language,   they  were   what    Horace   reprefents  all 
mankind  to  have  been  originally,— rnuton  rf  turpe peciis. 
ludetd  it  fecmsto  be  obvious,  that  were  there  any  in- 
Hinftlve  language,  the  firlt  worrfs  uttered  by  all  chil- 
dren would  be  the  fame  ;  and  that  every  child,  whe- 
ther born   in  the  defert  or  in  focicty,  would  under- 
ftand   the  language  of  every  other  child  however  edu- 
cated or  however  negleded.     Nay  more,  we  inay  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  fiich  a  language,  though  its  gene- 
ral ufe  might,  in  focicty,  be  fupetfeded  by  the  pre- 
vailing dialett  of  art,  could  never  be  wholly  loft  ;  and 
that  no  man  of  one  country  would  find  it  difficult,  far 
lefs  impoffible,  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  his 
natural  and   moft  preffing   wants  to  the  men  of  any 
other  country,  whether  barbarous  or  civilized.  _  The 
exercife  of  cultivated  reafon,  and  the  arts  of  civil  life, 
have  indeed  eradicated  many  of  our  original  inltinfts, 
but    they   have    not  eradicated    them    all:     (fee   In- 
stinct.) There  are  external  indications  of  the  internal 
feelings  and  defires,  which  appear  in  the  moft  polifh- 
cd  fociety,  and  which  are  confeffedly  inftinftive.    The 
puffiiins,  emotions,  fenfations,  and  appetites,  ^re  natu- 
rally exprefftd  in  the  countenance  by  charafttrs  which 
the  favage  and  the  courtier  can  read  with  equal  readi- 
nefs.     The  look  fercne,  the  fmoothed  brow,  the  dim- 
pled fmile,  and  the  gliflening  eye,  denote  equanimity 
and  good  will  in  terms  which  no  man  miftakes.     The 
contrafted  brow,  the  glaring  eye,  the  fullen  gloom, 


that  art  01  education  could  banifh  the  ufe  of  them, 
merely  becaufe  by  the  organs  of  the  mouth  they  are 
broken  into  pa/ts  and  refolvable  into  fyllables. 

It  being  thus  evident  that   there  is  no  inftinfVive  ar- 
ticulated language,  it  has  become  an  inquiry  of  fome 
importance,  how  mankind  were   tirft  induced  to  fabri- 
cate  articulate  founds,  and  to  employ  them   for  the 
purpofe  of  communicating  their  thoughts.      Children 
learn  to  fpeak  by  inlentihje  imitation  ;   and   when  ad- 
vanced fome  years  in  life,  they  ihidy  foreign  language* 
under  proper  inftruAors  :   but    the   tirft   men   had  no 
fpeakers  to  imitate,  and  no  formed  language  to  ftudy  ;         ., 
by  what  means  then   did  they  learn  to  fpeak  I  On  this  Either 
queliion  only  two    opinions   can    poffibly.  be  formed.  waleJ 
Either  language  muft  have  been  originally  revealed  from   "™' 
heaven,  or  it  mull  be  the  fruit  of  human  induftry.   The  vemtd 
greater  part  of  Jews  and  Chvillians,  and  even  fome  ofm  d, 
the  wifeft  pagans,  have  embraced  the  former  opinion  ; 
which  feeir.3  to  be  fupported  by   the  authority  of  Mo- 
fcs,  who    reprefents    the  Supreme  Being  as  teaching 
our  firft  parents  the  nan'^s  of  animals.     The  latter  o- 
pinion  is  held  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lucretius,  Hoface,, 
and  many  other  Greek  and   Roman  writers,  who  con^ 
Cder  language  as  one  of  the   arts  invented  by   man. 
The  firft  men,  fay  they,  lived  for  fome  time  in  woods 
and  caves   after  the   manner  of   bcafts,  uttering  only 
coufufed  and  indiftind.  noifes  ;  till,  affociating  for  mu- 
tual affillance,  they  came  by  degrees  to  ufe  articulate 
founds  mutually  agreed  upon' fur  the  arbitrary  figns  or 
marks  of  thole  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  which 
he  wanted  to  communicate   to  the  hearer.     This  opi- 
nion fprung  from  the   atomic  cofraogony  which  was 


1    I.      u  ■         ■      j.„„.«  ,,^..    ;r,^;,Tr>-jt;^n    crM  nion  jprung  trora  tiie   atomic  coiraogony  wnicn  was 

and  the  threatening  air,  denote  rage,  indignation,  and  7  ,      ,»     .         u    til     ■  •  j    r  j    • 

defiance,   as  plainly  and  forcibly  as  revilings  or  impre-  f"">'^d   by  Mochus  the  Phenican,  and  afterwards  im- 

cations.     To  teach  men  to  difguife   tbcfe  inftinftive  Proved  by  Democntus  and    Epicurus;  and  though  it 


cations.      I'o  teach  men  to  aifg 
indications  of  their  temper,  and 

"  To  carry  fniiles  and  fur/hine  in  their  face, 
•'  When  dilconteiit  fits  heavy  at  thtir  heart," 

conftitutes  a  great  part  of  modern  and  refined  edufa- 
tion.  Yet  in  fpite  of  every  effoit  of  the  utmoft  fl-cill, 
and  of  every  motive  refulting  from  intcreft,  the  moft 
confummate  hypocrite,  or  the  moft  hackneyed  politi- 
cian, is  not  always  able  to  prevent  his  real  difpofition 
from  becoming  apparent  in  his  countenance.  He  may 
indeed,  by  long  pradice,  have  acquired  a  very  great 
command  both  over  his  temper  axid  over  the  ia- 
flinft ive  figns  of  it  ;  but  at  times  nature  will  predomi- 
iiate  over  art,  ard  a  fudden  and  violent  pafGon  will 
flafli  in  his  face,  fo  as  to  be  vifible  to  the  eye  of  every 
beholder.  If  thefe  obfervations  be  juft,  and  we  flatter 
ourfelves  with  the  belief  that  no  man  will  call  them  in 
qucftion,    it  feems  to  follow,  that,  if  mankind  were 


is  part  of  a  fyftem  in  which  the  firft  men  are  re]>refent- 
ed  as  having  grown  out  of  the  earth  like  trees  and  o- 
ther  vegetables,  it  has  been  adopted  by  feveral  modern 
writers  (a)  of  high  rank  in  the  repubhc  of  letters,  and 
is  ceitainly  in  itfelf  worthy  of  examirvation. 

The  moft  learned,  and  on   every  account  the  motl  , 
refpeitabU  author  who  now  fopports  this  opinion,  can-fo^jt, 
didly  acknowledges,  that  if  language  was  invented,  itofhui 
was   of  very   difficult    invention,  and  far  beyond  thcio»"' 
reach  of  the  groffeft  favages.      Accordinijly  he  holds, 
that  though  men  were  originally  folitary  animals,  and 
had  no  natural  propenfity  to  the  tocial  life  ;  yet  before 
language  could  be  invented  they  rouft  have  been  aflb- 
ciated  for  ajjes,  and  have  carried  on  of  concert  fome 
common  work.     Nay,  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
before  the  invention  of  an  art  fo  difficult  as  language, 
men  muft  not  only  have  herded  together,  but  have  alfo  • 
formed  fome  kind  of  civil  polity,  have  exifted  in  that 


prompted  by  inftindl  to  ufe  articulate  founds  as  iiidi-  pohtical  ftate  a  very  long  time,  and  have  acquired  fuch. 

cations  of  their  paffions,    affeftions,    fenfations,    and  powers  of  abftraftion  as  to  be  able  to  form  general  ideas, 

ideas,  the  language  of  nature  could  never  be  wholly  (See  Logic  and  Metaphysics).     But  it  is  obviouSr 

forgotten,  and  that   it  would  fometimes  predominate  that  men  could  not  have  inttltuted  civil  polity,  or  have 

over  the  language  of  art.     Groans,  fighs,  and  fome  carried  on  of  concert  any  common  work,  without  com- 

inarticulate  lively  founds,  are   naturally  expreffive  of  municating  their  defigns  to  each  other :  and  there  are 

pain  and  pleafure,  aod  equally  intelligible  te  all  man-  four  ways  by  which  the  author  thinks  that  this  could 

haw 


( A )  Father  Simon,  Voltaire,  L' Abbe  Condilliac,  Dr  Smith,  and  >  the  author  of  the  Origin  and  Progrcfs  cf 

Xanguage, 
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^»ge.  bave  been  done  before  tbe  invention  of  fpeecb ;  viz. 

y—  ill,  inarlieiilate  crit.r,  exprefllve  of  fentiments  and  paf- 
fons  ;  2d,  ge/lutvs,  and  /he  cxprejjion  of  countenance  ;  3d, 
imitative  founds  exprefllve  of  audible  things  ;  and,  4th, 
painting,  by  which  vifible  objefts  may  be  rcprcfcntcd. 
Of  thefe  four  ways  of  communication  it  is  plain  that 
only  two  have  any  connexion  wilh  language,  viz.  in- 
articulate cries  and  imitative  founds ;  and  of  thefe  the 
author  abandons  the  latter  as  having  contributed  no- 
ihing  to  the  invention  of  articulation,  though  bethinks 
it  may  have  helped  to  advance  its  progrefs.  •'  I  am 
difpofed  (fays  he)  to  believe,  that  the  framing  of  words 
1^'ith  an  analogy  to  the  (ound  of  the  things  expreffcd 
by  them  belongs  rather  to  languages  of  art  than  to 
the  firll  languages  fpoken  by  rude  and  barbarous  na- 
tions." It  is  therefore  inarticulate  cries  only  that 
mull  have  given  rife  to  the  formation  of  language. 
Such  cries  are  ufed  by  all  animals  who  have  any 
life  of  voice  to  exprefs  their  wants  ;  and  the  faift 
is,  that  all  barbarous  nations  have  cries  exprcfling  dif- 
ferent things,  fuch  as  jny,  grief,  terror,  furptife,  and 
the  like.  Thefe,  together  with  gctlures  andcxpreffion 
of  the  countenance,  were  undoubtedly  the  methods  of 
communication  lirlt  ufed  by  men  :  and  wtf  have  but  to 
Tuppofe  (fays  our  author)  a  great  number  of  ourfpecies 
-carrying  on  fome  common  bufmefs,  and  converfing  to- 
•gether  by  figns  and  cries  ;  and  we  have  men  juft  in  a 
itate  proper  for  the  invention  of  language.  For  if  we 
fuppofe  their  numbers  to  increafe,  their  wants  would 
fncreafe  alfo  ;  and  then  thefe  two  methods  of  commu- 
nication would  become  too  confined  for  that  larger 
Sphere  of  life  which  their  wants  would  make  neccflary. 
The  only  thing  then  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 
give  a  greater  variety  to  the  inftinCtive  cries  ;  and  as 
the  natural  progrefs  is  from  what  is  eafy  to  what  is 
more  difficult,  the  tirft  variation  would  be  merely  by 
tones  from  low  to  high,  and  from  grave  to  acute.  But 
this  variety  could  not  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  fpeecb 
in  focieey  ;  and  being  advanced  fo  far,  it  was  natural 
that  an  animal  fo  fagacious  as  man  fhould  go  on  far- 
ther, and  come  at  lall  to  the  only  other  variation  re- 
maining, namely  articulation.  The  firft  articulation 
would  be  very  fimple,  the  voice  being  broken  and  dif- 
tinguilhed  only  by  a  few  vowels  and  confonants.  And 
as  all  natural  cries  are  from  the  throat  and  larynx,  with 
little  or  no  operation  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  languages  were  for 
the  greater  part  fpoken  from  the  throat;  that  what 
confonants  were  ufed  to  vary  the  cries,  were  moftly 
guttural  ;  and  that  the  organs  of  the  mouth  would  at 
tirll  be  very  little  employed.  From  this  account  of 
the  origin  of  language  it  appears,  that  the  firft  founds 
articulated  were  the  natural  cries  by  which  men  fig- 
nified  their  wants  and  defires  to  one  another,  fuch  as 
calling  one  another  for  certain  purpofts,  and  other  fuch 
things  as  were  moil  neceffary  for  carrying  on  any  joint 
\vork:lhenin  procti's  of  time  other  cries  would  be  articu- 
lated, to  fignify,  that  fuch  and  fuch  aftlons  had  been  per- 
formed en  were  performing,  or  that  fuch  and  fuch 
events  had  happened  relative  to  the  common  bufinefs. 
Then  names  would  be  invented  of  fuch  objefts  as  they 
were  converfant  with  ;  but  as  we  cannot  fuppofe  fa- 
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vagCG  to  be  deep  in  abftradlion  or  Hiilful  in  the  art  of  I.inguage. 
arranging  things  according  to  \.h<:\r  genera  andjpeciet,  ~"^  [, 
all  things  however  fimilar,  except  perhaps  the  indivi- 
duals  of  the  loweft  fpecies,  would  be  exprefted  by  dif- 
ferent words  not  related  to  each  other  either  by  dcri- 
ration  or  compofition.  Thus  would  language  grow  by 
degrees;  and  as  it  grew,  it  would  be  more  and  more 
broken  snd  articulated  by  confonants  ;  but  ttill  the 
words  would  retain  a  great  deal  of  their  original  na- 
ture of  animal  cries.  And  thus  things  would  go  on, 
words  unrelated  ftlll  multiplying,  till  at  laft  the  lan- 
guage would  become  too  cumberfome  for  ufe;  and  then 
art  would  be  obliged  to  interpofe,  and  form  a  language 
upon  a  few  radical  words,  according  to  the  rules  and 
method  of  etymology.  , 

Thofe(B)  who  think  that  language  was  originally  ^„„^,jp(, 
revealed  from  heaven,  confider  this  account  of  its  hu-for  is  di- 
man  invention  as  a  feries  of  mere  fuppofitions  hanging  vine  origifit 
loofely  together,  and  the  whole  fufpended  from  no  fixed 
principle.  The  opinions  of  Diodorus,  Vitruvius,  Ho- 
race, Lucretius,  and  Cicero,  which  are  frequently  quo- 
ted in  its  fupport,  are  in  their  eftimation  of  no  greater 
authority  than  the  opinions  of  other  men  ;  for  as  lan- 
guage was  formed  and  brought  to  a  great  degree  of 
perfedlion  long  before  the  era  of  any  hiftorian  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted,  the  antiquity  of  the  Greek 
and  Romsn  writers,  who  are  comparatively  of  yefter- 
day,  gives  them  no  advantage  in  this  inquiry  over  the 
philofophers  of  France  and  England.  Ariftotle  has 
defined  man  to  be  C"""  ttifj.nhr.ot  •  and  the  definition  is 
certainly  fo  far  juft,  that  man  is  much  more  remarkable 
for  imitation  than  invention  ;  and  therefore,  fay  the 
reafoners  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion,  had  the  human 
race  been  originally  niutum  et  turpe  pecm,  they  would 
have  continued  fo  to  the  end  of  time,  unlefs  they  had 
been  taught  to  fpeak  by  fome  fuperior  intelligence. 
That  the  firft  men  fprun-;;  from  the  earth  like  vege- 
tables, no  modern  philofopher  has  ventured  to  afTert ; 
nor  does  there  any  where  appear  fufficient  evidence 
that  men  were  originally  in  the  ftate  of  favages.  The 
oldeil  book  extant  contains  the  only  rational  cofrao- 
gony  known  to  the  ancient  nations  ;  and  that  book 
reprefents  the  firft  human  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  not 
only  as  reafonlng  and  fpeaking  animals,  but  alfo  as  in  a 
ftate  of  high  perfeftion  and  happinefs,  of  which  they 
were  deprived  for  difobedlence  to  their  Creator.  Mofes, 
fettingafide  his  claim  to  infpiration,  deferves,  from  the 
confiltence  of  his  narrative,  at  leaft  as  much  credit  as 
Mochus,  or  Democritus,  or  Epicurus ;  and  from  his 
prior  antiquity,  if  antiquity  could  on  this  fubjcft  have 
any  weight,  he  would  deferve  more,  as  having  lived 
nearer  to  the  period  of  which  they  all  write.  But 
the  queftion  refpefting  the  origin  of  language  may  be 
decided  without  refting  in  authority  of  any  kind, 
merely  by  confidering  the  nature  of  fpeech  and  the 
mental  and  corporeal  powers  of  man.  Thofe  who  main- 
tain it  to  be  of  human  invention,  fuppofe  men  at  firft 
to  have  been  folitary  animals,  afterwards  to  have  herded 
together  without  government  or  fubordlnation,  then 
to  have  formed  political  focieties,  and  by  their  own 
CKertions  to  have  advanced  from  the  grofleft  ignorance 
to  the  refinements  of  fcience.  But,  fay  the  reafonen 
3X2  whafe 


(b)  WarburtOD,  Delaney,  Johnfon,  Beattie,  Blair,  and  Dr  Stanhope  Smith  of  New  Jerfey,  &c. 
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JLanguage.  wLofe  caufe  we  are  now  pleading,  this  is  a  fuppofition 
«  ■  '  contrary  to  all  hiflory  and  all  experience.  There  is 
not  upon  record  a  fingle  inilance  well  authenticated 
of  3  people  emerging  by  their  own  efforts  from  barba- 
rifm  to  civilization.  There  have  indeed  been  many 
nations  raifed  from  the  (late  of  favages;  but  it  is  known 
that  diey  were  poliflied,  not  by  their  own  repeated  ex- 
ertions, but  by  the  influence  of  individuals  or  colonies 
from  nations  more  enlightened  than  themfelves.  The 
original  favages  of  Greece  were  tamed  by  the  Pelafgi,  a 
foreign  tribe  ;  and  were  afterwards  further  polifhed  by 
Orpheus, Cecrops, Cadmus,  5cc.  who  derived  their  know- 
ledge from  Egyp!  and  the  Eaft.  The  ancient  Romans, 
a  ferocious  and  motley  crew,  received  the  bleffings  of 
law  and  religion  from  a  fucctffion  of  foreign  kings  ; 
and  the  conquefts  of  Rome  at  a  later  period  contri- 
buted to  civilize  the  reft  of  Euiope.  In  America,  the 
only  two  nations  which  at  the  iiivafion  of  the  Spaniards 
could  be  faid  to  have  advanced  a  fingle  ftep  from  bar- 
barilm,  were  indebted  for  their  fuperiority  over  the 
other  tribes,  not  to  the  gradual  and  unaflilled  progrefs 
of  the  human  mind,  but  to  the  wife  inlUtutions  of  fo- 
reifjn  legiflators. 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  tracing  the  progrefs 
of  man  from  the  favage  ftate  to  that  of  political  focie- 
ty  (See  Sai'Agf.  Slate)  ;  but  experience  teaches  us,  that 
in  every  art  it  is  much  eafijr  to  improve  than  to  invent. 
The  human  mind,  when  put  into  the  proper  track,  is 
indeed  capable  of  making  great  advances  in  arts  and 
fcienccs  ;  but  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  records  of 
hiltory,  it  has  not,  in  a  people  funk  in  ignorance  and 
barbarity,  fufficient  vigour  to  difcovcr  that  track,  or 
to  conceive  a  ftate  diftcrent  from  the  prefent.  If  the 
rudell  inhabitants  of  America  and  other  countries  have 
continued,  as  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  they  have 
continued,  for  ages  in  tlit  fame  unvaried  ftate  of  bar- 
barilm  ;  how  is  it  imaginable  that  people  fo  much  ruder 
than  they,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  all  language,  ftiould 
think  of  inventing  an  art  fo  difficult  as  that  of  fpcech, 
or  even  to  frame  a  conception  of  the  thing  i  In  build- 
ing, fiihing,  hunting,  navigating,  &c.  they  might 
imitate  the  inlHnAive  arts  of  other  animals  ;  but  there 
is  no  other  animal  that  expnlfes  its  fenfations  and  af- 
fections by  arbitrary  articulate  founds. — It  is  faid,  that 
before  language  could  be  invented,  mankind  mull  have 
cxilled  for  ages  in  large  political  focieties,  and  have 
carried  on  of  concert  iome  common  work  :  but  if  in- 
articulate cries,  and  the  natural  vilible  figns  of  the 
paffions  and  afl^cftions,  were  modes  of  communication 
fufficiently  accurate  to  keep  a  large  fociety  together 
for  ages,  and  to  dirtdl  Its  members  in  the  execution  of 
fume  common  work,  what  cuuld  be  their  inducement 
to  the  invention  of  an  ait  fo  ufelefs  and  difEcult  as  that 
of  language  I  Let  us  however  fuppofe,  fay  the  advo- 
cates for  the  caufe  which  we  are  now  fupporting,  that 
diiferent  nations  of  fivagts  fet  about  inventing  an  art 
of  communicating  their  thoULjhts,  which  experience 
Uad  taught  them  was  not  abfolutely  ncceffary  ;  how 
came  they  all,  witliout  exceptiim,  to  think  of  the  one 
art  of  articulating  the  voice  for  this  purpoie  ?  Inar- 
ticulate cries,  o.it  of  which  language  is  fabricated, 
have  indeed  an  inllinftive  conneftiun  with  our  paffions 
and  affcfllons  ;  but  there  are  gellures  and  exprelTions 
of  countenance  with  which  our  paffions  and  affedions 
are  is  the  fume  maunei  councCUd.    If  tlie  natural 
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cries  of  palTioti  could  be  fo  [modified  and  enlarged  as  I.»ngu 
to  be  capable  of  communicating  to  the  hearer  every  ^— v 
idea  in  the  mind  of  the  fpcaker,  it  is  certain  that  the 
ratmal  geftures  could  be  fo  modified  as  to  anfwer  the 
very  fame  purpofc  (fee  Pantomimi  )  ;  and  it  is  ftrange 
that  among  the  feveral  nations  who  invented  langu  tgea, 
not  one  (hould  have  Humbled  upon  fabricating  vifible 
figns  of  theit  ideas,  but  that  all  (hould  iiave  agreed  to 
denote  them  by  articulated  founds.  Every  nation 
whofe  language  is  narrow  and  rude  fnpplies  its  defetts 
by  violent  getticulation  ;  and  therefore,  as  much  lefi 
genius  is  exerted  in  the  improvement  of  any  att  than 
was  requifite  for  its  firft  invention,  it  is  natural  to  (up- 
pofe,  that,  had  men  been  left  to  dcvife  for  themfelves 
a  method  of  communicating  their  thoughts,  they 
would  not  have  attempted  any  other  than  that  by 
which  they  now  improve  the  language  tranfmit'td  by 
their  fathers.  -It  is  vain  to  urge  that  articulate  founds 
are  fitter  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  thought 
than  vilible  gefticulation  :  for  though  this  may  be  true, 
it  is  a  truth  which  could  hardly  occur  to  favages,  who 
bad  never  experienced  the  fitncfs  of  either;  and  if,  to 
counterbalance  the  fuperior  fitncfs  of  articulation,  itt 
extreme  difficulty  be  taken  into  view,  it  mull  appear 
little  lefs  than  miraculous  that  every  favage  tribe  (liould 
think  of  it  rather  than  the  eafier  method  of  artificial 
gefticulation.  Savages,  it  is  well  known,  are  remark- 
able for  their  indolence,  and  for  always  preferring  eafc 
to  utility  ;  but  their  modes  of  life  give  fuch  a  pliancy 
to  their  bodies,  that  they  could  with  very  little  trouble 
bend  their  limbs  and  members  into  any  pofitions  agreed 
upon  as  the  figns  of  ideas.  This  is  fo  far  from  being 
the  cafe  with  refpedl  to  the  organs  of  articulation,  that 
it  is  with  extreme  difficulty,  if  at  all,  that  a  man  ad- 
vanced in  life  can  be  taught  to  articulate  any  f  uind 
which  he  has  not  been  accullomcd  to  hear.  No  fo- 
reigner who  comes  to  England  after  the  age  of  thirty, 
ever  pronounces  the  language  tolerably  well ;  an  Eng- 
lidiman  of  that  age  can  hardly  be  taught  to  utter  the 
guttural  found  which  a  Scotchman  gives  to  the  Greek 
X,  or  even  the  French  found  of  the  vowel  t; :  and  of 
the  folitary  favages  who  have  been  caught  in  different 
forefts,  we  know  not  that  there  has  been  one  who> 
after  the  age  of  manhood,  learned  to  articulate  any 
language  fo  as  to  make  himfelf  readily  undcrllood. 
The  prefent  age  has  indeed  furnlflied  many  inllanccs  of 
deaf  perfons  being  taughtjto  fpeak  intelligibly  by  Ikilful 
mailers  moulding  the  organs  of  the  mouth  into  the 
pofitions  proper  for  articulating  the  voice  ;  but  who 
was  to  perform  this  ta/k  among  the  inventors  of  lan- 
guage, when  all  mankind  were  equally  ignorant  of  the 
means  by  which  articulation  is  effctled  ?  In  a  wordi 
daily  experience  informs  us,  that  men  who  have  not 
learned  to  articulate  in  their  childhood,  never  after- 
wards acquire  the  faculty  of  fpeech  but  by  fuch  helps 
as  favages  cannot  obtain  ;  and  therefore,  if  fpeech  was 
invented  at  all,  it  muil  have  been  either  by  children 
who  were  incapable  of  invention,  or  by  men  who  were 
incapable  of  fpeech.  A  thoufaiid,  nay  a  million,  of 
ciiilditn  could  not  think  of  inventing  a  language. 
While  the  organs  are  pliable,  there  Is  not  uuderftanding 
enough  to  frame  the  conception  of  a  language;  and  by 
the  time  that  there  is  underftanding,  the  organs  are 
become  too  ftiff  for  the  tafli.  And  therefore,  fay  the 
advocates  for  tke  diviae  origin  of  language,  reafon  as  . 

well ; 
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aguage  well  as  hiftory  intimates,    that   mankind   in  all  ages 

"Y^"'  muft  have  been  fpeaking  animals  j  the  young  having 

conllantly  acquired   this  art  by  imitating    thofe  who 

were  elder ;  and   we   may  warrantably  conclude,  that 

our  firft  parents  received  it  by  immediate  infpiration. 

To  this  account  of  the  origin  of  language  an  ob- 
jeftion  readily  offers  itfelf.  If  the  fit  It  language  was 
communicated  by  infpiration,  it  mult  have  been  per- 
feft,  and  held  in  reverence  by  thofe  who  fpake  it,  i.  e. 
by  all  mankind.  But  a  vaft  variety  of  languages  have 
prevailed  in  the  woild  ;  and  fome  of  thcfe  which  re- 
main are  known  to  be  very  imperfect,  whilft  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  many  others  are  loll.  If  diffe- 
rent languages  were  originally  invented  by  different 
nations,  all  this  would  naturally  follow  from  the  mix- 
ture of  thefe  nations ;  but  what  could  induce  men 
poffeffed  of  one  perfcdl  language  of  divine  original,  to 
forfake  it  for  barbarous  jargons  of  their  own  invention, 
and  in  evety  refpeA  inferior  to  that  with  which  their 
forefathers  or  themftlves  had  been  infpired  ? 
T  In  anfwer  to  this  objeftion,  it  is  faid,  that  nothing 

h»tcir-^2j  given  by  infpiration  but  the  faculty  of  fpeech  and 
moft  '^*  elements  of  language  ;  for  when  once  men  had 
z£t  fiidlanguage,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  they  might  have 
jm  Ian  modified  it  by  their  natural  powers,  as  thoufands  can 
■t  muUj^pjQyg  what  they  could  not  invent.  The  firft  lan- 
ow  and S'^^S*'  '^  given  by  infpiration,  mull  in  its  principles 
have  had  all  the  perfection  of  which  language  is  fuf- 
ceptible  ;  but  from  the  nature  of  things  it  could  not 
poffibly  be  very  copious.  The  words  of  language  are 
tither  propei  names  or  the  figns  of  ideas  and  relations  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  All- wife  InftruiAor 
would  load  the  memories  of  men  with  words  to  denote 
things  then  unknown,  or  with  the  figns  of  ideas  which 
they  had  not  then  acquired.  It  was  fufficient  that  a 
foundation  was  laid  of  fuch  a  nature  as  would  fupport 
the  largell  fuperitrudture  which  they  might  ever  after 
Lave  occafion  to  raife  upon  it,  and  that'  they  were 
taught  the  method  of  building  by  compofition  and 
deiivation.  This  would  long  preferve  the  language 
radically  the  fame,  though  it  could  not  prevent  the 
introduction  of  different  dialedts  in  the  different  coun- 
tries over  which  men  fpiead  thenifelves.  In  whatever 
region  we  fuppofe  the  human  race  to  have  been  origi- 
nally placed,  the  increafe  of  their  numbers  would  in 
procefs  of  time  either  difperfe  them  into  different  na- 
tions, or  extend  the  one  nation  to  a  vail  diilance  on 
all  fides  from  what  we  may  call  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment. In  either  cafe  they  would  every  where  meet 
with  new  objcdts,  which  would  occalion  the  invention 
of  new  names  ;  and  as  the  difference  of  climate  and 
other  natural  caufes  would  compel  thofe  who  removed 
ealtward  or  northward  to  adopt  modes  of  life  in  many 
refpe&s  different  from  the  modes  of  thofe  who  travelled 
towards  the  weft  or  the  fouth,  a  vaft  number  of  words 
would  in  one  country  be  fabricated  to  dtnote  complex 
conceptions,  which  mult  nectffailly  be  unintelligible  to 
the  body  of  the  people  inhabiting  countries  where 
thofe  conceptions  hr.d  never  been  formed.  Thus  would 
various  dialcdts  be  unavoidably  introduced  into  the  ori- 
ginal language,  even  whilft  all  mankind  remained  in 
one  focitty  and  under  one  government.  But  after 
feparate  and  Independent  focletles  were  formed,  thefe 
variations  would  become  more  numerous,  and  the  fe- 
vcral  dialefts  would  deviate  farther  and  farther  from 
each  other,  as  well  as  from  the  idigm  and  genju*  of 
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tlie'  parent   tongue,  in   proportion  to  the  diftance  of^^^ff"*?*. 
the  tribes  by  whom  they  were  fpoken.      If  we  fuppofe  ""^  "^ 
a  few  people  either  to  have  been  bnnilhed  together  from 
the  focicty  of  their   brethren,  or  to  have   vvandered  of 
their  own   accord  to  a  dl'lance,  from   which  throue;h 
tracklefs  forells  they  could  not  return   (and  fueh  emi- 
grations have  often  taken  place),  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how 
the  moll  copious  language  muft  in   their  mouths  have 
foon   become  narrrow,  and  how  the   offspring   of  in- 
fpiration   mull    have    in    time    become    ib    deformed . 
as   hardly  to  retain  a   featuie  of  the  anccllor  vohence 
it    originally    fprung.       Men    do    not    long    retain    a 
praftical    (liill    in  thofe    arts    which    they    never    ex- 
erciie  ;    and   there  are   abundance   of   fitis  to    prove, 
that  a  faigle  man  caft   upon  a  defart   ifland,  and  hav- 
ing to  provide  the  neceflarles  of  life  by  his  own  inge- 
nuity, would  foon  lofe  the  art  of  fpeaking  with  iiuency 
his  mother-tongue.   A  fmall  number  of  men  caft  away- 
together,  would    indeed  retain  that  art  fomewliat  lon- 
ger ;  but  in  a   fpace  of  time  not   very  long,  it  would 
in  a  great   mcafure  be  loft  by  them  or  their  pofteritv. 
In   this  Rate  of  baniiliment,  as  their  time    would  be 
almoll  wholly  occupied  in  hunting,   filhing,  and  other 
means  within   their  reach  to  fupport  a   wretched  cxif- 
tence,  they  would  have  very  little  lelfure,  and  perhaps 
Icfs  defire,  to  preferve  by  convcrfation  the  remembrance 
of  that   eafe  and   thofe   comforts  of  which  they  now 
found   themfelves   for  ever   deprived  ;  and  they  would 
of  courfe   foon   forget   all   the  words  which  in    their 
native  language  had  been  ufed  to  denote  the  accommo- 
dations and   elegancies  of  polilhed  life.     This  at  leall. 
feejus  to  be  certain,   that  they    would  not   attempt  to 
teach  their  children  a  part  of  language  which  In   their 
circumftances  could   be  of    no   ufe    to   them,    and   of 
which   it  would  be   imponible  to  make  them  compre- 
hend the  meaning  ;  for   where  there  are  no  ideas    the 
figns  of  ideas  cannot  be  made  intelligible.     Fiom  fuch  . 
colonies  as  this  difperfed  over   the  earth,  it  is  probable 
that   all   thofe    nations  of  favages   have  arifen,  which 
have  induced  fo  many  philofophers  to  Imagine  that  the 
ftale  of  the  favage  was  the  original    ftate  of  man  ;  and 
if  fo,   we   fee   that    from   the  language   of  infpiration 
muft   have   unavoidably   fprung  a  number  of  different 
dialefts  all  extremely  rude  and  narrow,  and  retaining 
nothing   of   the    parent   tongue,    except  perhaps   the 
names  of  the  moll  confplcuous  objeiti  of  natute,  and 
of  thofe  wants   and  enjoyments   which  are  infeparable 
from   humanity.     The   favage   ftate   has   no   artificial 
wants,  and   furnifties  few   ideas  that   require  terms  to 
exprefs  them.     The   habits  of  folitude  and  lilence  in- 
clme  a  favage   rarely  to  fpeak  ;  and   when  he  fpeaks, 
he  ufes  the  fame  terms  to  denote  different  ideas.   Speech 
therefore,  in  this  rude  condition  of  men,  muft  be  ex- 
tremely  narrow   and   extremely    various.      Every  new 
region,  and  every  new  climate,  fuggefts  different  ideas, 
and  creates  different  wants,  which   muft  be  expreffcd 
either  by   terms   entirely   new  or  by   old   terms  ufed 
with  a  new  fignification.     Hence  mull  originate  great 
dJverlity,  even  in-  the   firft  elements  of  fpeech,  among  j^^j^j.^^  ^j^. 
all  favage  nations,  the  words  retained  of  the  original  variety  of 
language  being  ufed  in  various  fenfes,  and  pronounced,  tonpnes 
as  we  may   believe,  v/ith  various  accents.     When  any  ^^''"'^ '''^'^ 
of  thofe  favage  tribes  emerged  from  their  barbarifm,  [he  wpiuT 
whether  by  their  own  efforts  or  by  the  aid  of  people 
more   enlightened  than  themfelves,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  improvement  and  copioufnefs  of  their  language 
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ilianguafe.  would  keep  pace  with  their  own  progrefs  in  knowledge 
''  •  and  in  the  arts  of  civil  life  ;  but  in  the  infinite  multi- 
tude of  words  which  civilization  and  refinement  add  to 
language,  it  would  be  little  lefs  than  miraculous  were 
any  two  nations  to  agree  upon  the  fame  founds  to  re- 
f  refent  the  fame  ideas.  Superior  refinement,  indeed, 
may  induce  imitation,  conquefls  may  impofe  a  lan- 
guage, and  extenfion  of  empires  may  melt  down  dif. 
ferent  nations  and  different  diale<£l3  into  one  mafs  ; 
but  independent  tribes  naturally  give  rife  to  diverfity 
of  tongues,  nor  does  it  feem  poffible  that  they  (hould 
retain  inore  of  the  original  language  than  the  words 
expreflive  of  thofe  objefts  with  which  all  men  are  at 
all  times  equally  concerned. 

Tiie  variety  of  tongues,  therefore,  the  copioufnefs 
of  fome,  and  the  narrownefs  of  others,  furnilh  no 
good  objeftion  to  the  divine  origin  of  language  in  ge- 
neral ;  for  whether  language  was  at  firft  revealed  from 
heaven,  or  in  a  courfe  of  ages  invented  by  men,  a 
multitude  of  dialefts  would' inevitably  arife  as  foon  as 
the  human  race  was  feparattd  into  a  number  of  diftindl 
and  independent  nations. — We  pretend  not  to  decide 
for  our  readers  in  a  queftion  of  this  nature  :  we  have 
given  the  bed  arguments  on  both  fides  which  we 
could  either  devife  or  find  in  the  writings  of  others  : 
and  if  it  be  feen,  as  we  doubt  not  it  will,  that  our 
own  judgment  leans  to  the  fide  of  revelation,  let  it 
not  be  hailily  condemned  by  thofe  whofe  knowledge 
of  languages  extends  no  farther  than  to  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  France  and  England  ;  for  if  they  will  carry 
their  philological  inquiries  to  the  eaft,  they  may  per- 
haps be  able  to  trace  the  remains  of  one  original  lan- 
guage through  a  great  part  of  the  globe  at  this  day  (c). 

Language,  whatever  was  its  origin,  mud  be  fubjeift 
rto  perpetual  changes  from  its  very  nature,  as  well  as 


from  that  variety  of  incidents  which  affeft  all  fublu- 
nary  things ;  and  thofe  changes  muil  always  corre- 
fpond  with  the  change  of  circttmllances  in  the  people 
by  whom  the  language  is  fpoken.  Wlicn  any  parti- 
cular fet  of  ideas  becomes  prevalent  among  any  fociety 
of  men,  words  mull  be  adopted  to  exprefs  them  ;  and 
from  thefe  the  language  mull  aiTume  its  charafter. 
Hence  the  language  of  a  brave  and  martial  people  is 
bold  and  nervous,  although  perhaps  rude  and  unculti- 
vated ;  while  the  languages  of  thofe  nations  in  which 
luxury  and  effeminacy  prevail,  are  flowing  and  harmo- 
niouR,  but  devoid  of  force  and  energy  of  expreflion. 

But  although  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  language  of  any  people  is  a  very  exafl  index 
of  the  ftate  of  their  minds,  yet  it  admits  of  fome  par- 
ticular exceptions.  For  as  man  is  naturally  an  imita- 
tive animal,  and  in  matters  of  this  kind  never  has  re- 
courfe  to  invention  but  through  neceffity,  colonies 
planted  by  any  nation,  at  whatever  dittance  from  the 
mother  country,  always  retain  the  fame  general  founds 
and  idwm  of  language  with  thofe  from  whom  they  are 
feparaced.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  colonifts 
and  the  people  of  the  mother-country,  by  living  under 
diiferent  climates,  by  being  engaged  in  different  occu- 
pations, and  by  adopting,  of  courfe,  different  modes 
of  life,  may  lofe  all  knowledge  of  one  another,  alTume 
different  national  charaffters,  and  form  each  a  dltlinft 
language  to  tbemfelves,  totally  different  in  genius  and 
ftyle,  though  agreeing  with  one  another  in  the  fun- 
damental founds  and  general  idiom.  If,  therefore, 
t^iis  particular  idiom,  formed  before  their  feparation, 
happen  to  be  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  the  mother-country  than  of  the  colonies,  thefe  will 
labour  under  an  inconvenience  on  this  account,  which 
they  may  never  be  wholly  able  to  overcome  ;  and  this 
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(c)  Numberlefs  inftances  of  this  might  be  given,  but  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  produce  only  a  very  few. 
In  the  Shanfcrit,  or  ancient  language  of  the  Gentoos,  our  fignifies  a  liiiy  :  (See  Halbed's  preface  to  the  code  of 
Gentoo  liiivsj.  In  other  eallern  languages,  the  fame  word  was  ufed  to  denote  both  ii^ht  and  Jire.  Thus  in  the 
Chaldee,  UR  is  fre ;  in  the  Egyptian,  or  is  the  fun  or  h'ght,  (Pint,  de  Ofir.  et  IJid.J:  In  the  Hehrenu,  aur  is 
Jight :  in  x}\e  Greet,  ««(>  is  the  a<>,  ohtn  light :  in  Latin,  aura  is  the  air,  from  the  .£ulic  Greek  ;  and  in 
JrUh  it  is  AEAR.  From  the  very  fame  original  we  have  the  Greek  word  "'jp,  and  the  Englilh_;fri'.— In  He- 
brew,  OR  fignifies  to  raife,  lift  up  one's  felf,  or  be  rafed:  hence  plainly  are  derived  the  Greik  "p^,  to  rai/e,  ex- 
cite, and  the  Latiii  ORiOR  to  arife ;  whence  oriens  the  eafl,  and  Eng.  orient,  oriental ;  alfo  Lat.  origo,  and  Eng. 
origin,  originate,  &c. — The  word  Khunt  in  the  Shanfcrit  dialedl,  fignifies  a  y^w//  territory,  which  is  retained 
in  Ku»9of,  Kent,  Canton,  Cantabria.  The  word  Khan,  kin,  cean,  gan,  gen,  gin,  is  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  pervades  Afia  and  Europe  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Garrone.  The  word  light  Englilh,  li'Cht  Flemilh, 
LUX  Roman,  and  '■vx''  Greek,  has  been  traced  to  Egypt.  Aretz,  arek,  erech,  hertha,  earth, 
and  ERDE,  are  all  one  word  from  Paleltine  and  Chaldee  to  i3ritain  and  Germany. — The  Chaldeans  turned  th« 
Hebrew  word  sHUR  or  shor,  which  fignifies  an  ox,  into  thor,  as  likewife  did  the  Phenicians  (Stc /"/«/• 
P^it.  SylL) ;  hence  the  Greek  raupof^  the  Latin  taurus,  the  French  taureaa,  and  the  Italian  and  Spanilh 
toro.  The  Hebrew  word  bit  or  beith,  which  fignifies  cavity,  capacity,  the  concave  or  iiifiJe  of  any  place, 
has  fpread  itfelf  far  and  wide,  dill  retaining  nearly  the  original  fignirtcation  ;  in  the  Perfian  language  it  is 
BAD,  BED,  BHAD,  and  fignifies  a /j(7u/J  or  flioi/f.  In  all  the  dialefts  of  the  Gothic  tongue,  bode  fignifies  the 
fame  thing;  hence  the  Englifh  abide,  abode,  booth,  boat,  and  the  French  balteati.  In  all  tliefe  inftances  there 
is  a  ftriking  refemblance  in  found  as  well  as  in  fcnfc  between  the  derived  and  the  primitive  words ;  but  this 
is  not  always  the  cafe,  even  when  -of  the  legitimacy  of  the  derivation  no  doubt  can  \>e  entertained.  It  has 
been  fliown  (fee  BofiveU's  Life  of  JohnfonJ,  that  the  French  jour,  a  day,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  dies; 
but  it  may  be  certainly  traced  from  a  higher  fource.  In  many  of  the  oriental  dialecls,  di,  bright,  is  a  name 
of  the/u«;  hence  the  Greek  i^":,  Jupiter,  and  the  Latin  dies,  a  'day.  From  dies  comes  diurnos  ;  in 
the  pronunciation  of  which,  either  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  fpeaker  or  of  the  hearer,  diu  is  readily  con- 
founded with  giu  ;  then  of  the  ablative  of  this  adjedllve,  corruptly  pronounced  giurno,  the  Italians  make  a 
fubftantive  giorno,  which  by  the  French  is  readily  contrafted  into  giour  <r  joUR.  From  the  fame  lOOt  I>i» 
£omcs  ^'"^i  «*  "'i  the  £olic  ^i^^fa  the  Latin  divus;  iuid  the  Celtic  dhu,  Cod. 
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inconvenience  tnuft  prevent  their  langtia(»e  from  ever 
attaining  to  that  degree  of  perfeAicn  to  which,  by  the 
genius  of  the  people,  it  miglit  olherwife  have  been 
carried.  Thus  various  languaj-'cs  may  have  been  form- 
ed out  of  one  parent  tongue  ;  and  thus  that  happy 
concurrence  of  cii-cumflances  which  has  raifed  fouie 
languages  to  a  high  degree  of  perfeflion,  may  be  ea- 
liiy  accounted  for,  while  many  ineff'eCliial  efforts  have 
been  made  to  raife  other  languages  to  the  fame  degree 
of  excellence. 

As  the  knowledge  of  languages  conflitvites  a  great 
part  of  erudition,  as  their  beauty  and  deformities  fur- 
rilh  employment  to  tafte,  and  as  thefe  depend  mucii 
upon  the  idioms  of  the  different  tongues,  we  (hall  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  advantage?  and 
defefts  of  fome  of  tliofc  idioms  of  language  with  which 
we  are  btft  acquainted. — As  the  words  idiom  and  Gii- 
Nius  of  a  language  are  often  confounded,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  by  idiom  we 
w  ould  here  be  underflood  to  mean  that  general  mode  of 
arranging  'words  mtofenhnces  ivhieh  prefuils  in  any  parti- 
cular language ;  and  by  the  genu's  of  a  language,  we 
mean  to  exprefs  the  particular  fet  of  ideas  tuhich  the 
•toords  of  any  langudge,  either  from  their  formation  or 
nultiplicity ,  are  mofl  naturally  apt  to  excite  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  ivho  hears  il  properly  uttered.  Thus,  although 
the  Englfh,  French,  Italian,  and  Spani/h  languages 
nearly  agree  in  the  fame  general  intoM,  yet  the  par- 
ticular genius  of  each  is  remarkably  different :  The 
Englyh  is  naturally  bold,  nervous,  and  ftrongly  articu- 
lated ;  the  French  is  weaker,  and  more  flowing  ;  the 
Italian  vaiars  foothing  and  hannonious;  and  the  6^a- 
nijk  more  grave,  fonorous,  and  (lately.  Now,  wtien 
we  examine  the  feveral  languages  which  have  been 
moft  eftecmed  in  Europe,  we  find  that  there  are  on- 
ly two  IDIOMS  among  them  which  are  eflentially  di- 
itinguifhed  from  one  another ;  and  -all  thofe  langua- 
ges are  divided  between  ihefe  two  idioms,  following 
fometimes  the  one  and  fometimes  the  other,  ejther 
vholly  or  in  part.  The  languages  which  may  be  faid 
to  adhere  to  the  fini  idiom,  are  thofe  which  in  their 
conftruSIon  follow  the  order  of  nature  ;  that  is,  ex- 
prefs their  ideas  in  the  natural  order  in  which  they 
occur  to  the  mind  ;  the  fubjctl  which  occafions  the  ac- 
tion appearing  firil;  then  the  atfion,  acconipanied  with 
its  feveral  modifications  ;  and,  laft  of  all,  the  object  to 
which  it  has  reference— Thefe  may  properly  be  cailed 
ANALOGOUS  languages;  and  cf  this  kind  are  the  Eng- 
li(h,  French,  and  moft  cf  the  m.odern  languages  in 
Europe. — The  languages  which  may  be  lefcrrtd  to  the 
other  IDIOM,  are  thofe  which  follow  no  other  order  in 
their  conlhuftion  than  what  the  tafte  or  fancy  of  the 
compofer  may  fuggeft  ;  fometimes  making  the  oV.jeft, 
fometimes  the  adlion,  and  fometimes  the  modification 
of  the  aftion,  to  precede  or  follow  the  other  parts. 
The  confufion  which  this  might  occafion,  is  avoided  by 
the  particular  manner  of  inJleSing  their  words,  by  which 
they  are  made  to  refer  to  the  others  with  which  they 
ought  to  be  connctled,  in  whatever  pait  of  the  fentence 
the^  occur,  the  mind  being  left  at  liberty  to  conneft 
the  feveral  parts  with  one  another  after  the  whole  fen- 
tence is  concluded.  And  as  tb^  words  may  be  here 
tranfpofed  at  pleafure,  thofe  languages  may  be  called 
TRANsposiTivE  languages.  To  this  clafs  we  muft,  in 
an  efpecial  manner,   refer  tlie  Latin  and  Cretk  laa- 
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guages. — As  each  of  thefe  idioms  has  feveral  a<Jvanta-  La-it'-ige, 
ges  and  defects  peculiar  to  itfclf,  we  fliiJl  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  moft  confidei-able  of  their,  in  order  to 
afcertain  with  greater  precifion  the  particular  charaiSler 
and  excellence  of  fome  of  thofe  languages  now  princi- 
pally fpoken  or  lludied  in  Europe. 

The  partiality  which  our  forefathers,  at  the  revi- 
val of  letters  in  Europe,  naturally  entertained  for  the 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  made  them  look  upon 
every  diftiaguifiiing  pcciiliaiity  belonging  to  them  as 
one  of  the  tnany  caules  of  the  amazing  lupericrity  which 
thofe  languages  evidently  enjoyed  above  every  other  at 
that  time  fpoken  in  Europe. — Tliii  blind  deference  tiill 
continues  to  be  paid  to  them,  as  our  minds  are  early 
prepoflelfed  with  thefe  ideas,  and  as  we  are  tauglit  in 
our  earlieft  infancy  to  believe,  that  to  entertain  the  Icafl 
idea  of  our  own  language  being  equal  to  the  Greek  or 
Latin  in  any  particular  whatever,  would  be  a  certain 
mark  of  ignorance  or  want  of  talle. — Their  rights, 
therefore,  like  thofe  of  the  church  in  former  ages,  re- 
main ftill  to  be  examined  ;  and  we,  without  exerting 
our  reafoo  to  difcover  truth  from  falfehood,  tamely  fit 
down  fatlstied  with  the  idea  of  their  undoubted  pre- 
eminence in  every  refpedt.  But  if  we  look  around  us 
for  a  moment,  and  obfervc  the  many  excellent  produc- 
tions which  are  to  be  met  with  in  almoll  every  language 
of  Europe,  we  mull  be  fatisfied,  that  even  thefe  are  now 
poiTtffed  oi  fome  powers  which  might  afford  at  leaft  a 
prefumption,  that,  if  they  were  cultivated  with  a  pro- 
per degree  of  attention,  they  might,  in  fine  rcfpeiis,  be 
made  to  rival,  if  not  to  excel,  thofe  beautiful  and  juftly 
admired  remains  of  antiquity.  Without  endeavouring 
to  derogate  from  their  merit,  let  us,  with  the  cool  eye 
of  philofophic  reafoning,  endeavour  to  bring  before  the 
facred  tribunal  of  Truth  fome  of  thofe  opinions  which 
have  been  molt  generally  received  upon  this  fubjeiEf, 
and  reft  the  determination  of  the  caufe  on  her  impartial 
decifion. 

The  learned  reader  well  knows,  that  the  feveral 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  in  every  transpositive  language,  could  not 
be  admitted  without  occalioning  great  confufion,  un- 
Icfs  certain  claifes  of  words  were  endowed  with  particu- 
lar variations,  by  means  of  v/hich  they  might  i>i  made 
to  refer  to  the  other  words  with  which  they  ought  na- 
turally to  be  connefted.  From  this  caufe  proceeds  the 
nectffity  of  feveral  variations  cA  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjec- 
tives :  which  are  not  in  the  leaft  effential  or  necelfary  id 
the  ANALOGOUS  languages,  as  we  have  pretty  fully  ex- 
plained under  the  article  Grammar,  to  which  we  refer 
for  fatisfadion  on  this  head.  We  (hall  in  this  place 
eonfider,  whether  thefe  variations  are  an  advantage  or 
a  difadvantage  to  language. 

As  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  every  language 
whofe  verbs  admit  oi  infeSion,  is  on  that  account  much 
more  perfeif  than  one  where  they  are  varied  by  auxi- 
liaries;  we  fhall,  in  the  firft  place,  examine  this  with 
fome  degree  of  attention  ;  and  that  what  is  faid  on  this 
head  may  be  the  more  istelligible,  we  (hall  give  t» 
amples  from  the  Latin  and  Englifh  languages.  We 
ffiake  choice  of  thefe  languages,  becaufe  the  Latin  is 
more  purely  tranfpofitive  than  the  Greek,  and  the  Eng- 
lifh admits  of  lels  infeSion  than  any  other  languiigs 
that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

If  any  preference  be  due  to  a  language  from  tlie 
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Language,  one  or  the  other  method  of  conjugating  vttht,  it  muft 
*~~v— ^  in  a  great  meafure  be  owing  to  one  or  more  of  thefe 
■r,'  '''r..-,*three  caufeg : — Either  it  muft  admit  of  a  greater  va- 
founds,  va  net'/  of  fcninds,  and  confequently  more  room  for  har- 
riety  of  en- monious   diverfity   of   tones   in   the  language: — or   a 
prelUans.     greater  freedom  of  expreflioH  is  allowed  in  uttering  any 
fimple  idea,  by  the  one  admitting  of  a  greater  variety 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  words  which  are  neceflary  to 
exprefs  that  idea  than   the  other  does; — or,  lallly,  a 
greater  precilion   and  accuracy  in  fixing  the  meaning 
of  the  perfon  who  ufes  the  language,  aiife  from  the  ufe 
of  one  of  thefe  forms,   than  from  the Mife  of  the  other : 
for,  as   every  other   circumftance   which    may  ferve  to 
give  a  diverfity  to  language,   fuch   as  the  general   and 
moll  prevalent  founds,  the  frequent  repetition  of  any 
one   particular   letter,  and   a  variety  of  other   circum- 
flances  of  that   nature,  which   may  ferve   to   debafe   a 
particular  language,  are   not  influenced  in  the  lead  by 
the  difffrent  methods   of  varying  the  verbs,  they  can- 
not be  here  confidered.     We  fliall  therefore  proceed  to 
make  a  comparifoQ  of  the  advantages  or  difadvantages 
which  may  accrue  to  a  language  by  inflefting  its  verbs 
V'ith  regal  d  to  each   of  thefe   particulars, — variety   of 
found,  vaiieiy  of  arrangement,  and  accuracy  of  meaning. 
^.      r       r     The    fir/}    particular    that  we  have  to  examine    is, 
bounds.        Whether   the    one  method  of  exprtlhng  the  variations 
of  a  verb   admits  of  a  greater   variety  of  founds  ?   In 
this  refpeft   the  Latin  feems,   at   firft.   view,  to   have  a 
great  advantage  over   the  Engliflo :  tor  the  words  amo, 
amalam,  amaveram,  amavero,  amem.    See.    feem   to   be 
more  different  from  one  another  than  the  Englifh  tranf- 
latlons  of  thefe,  /  love,   I  did  love,  I  had  loved,  JJljall 
have  loved.   I  may  love,  &c.  ;   for  although  the  fyilable 
AM   is  repeated  in  every  one   of  the   firfl,  yet  as  the 
laft  fyilable  ufually  ftrikes  the  ear  with  greater  furce, 
and  leaves  a  greater  impreffion  than  the  firft,  it  is  very 
probable  that   many  will  think   the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  word    love   in  the  Jaft   inlfance,  more  flriking 
to  the  ear   than   the   repetition  of  am  in   the  former. 
We  will  therefore  allow  this  its  full  weight,  and  grant 
that  there  is   as  great,  or  even  a  greater  difFtrence  be- 
tween the  founds  of  the  different  tenfes  of  a  Latin  verb, 
than  there  is  between  the  words  that  are  equivalent  to 
them  in^  Englifh.     But  as  we  here  confider  the  variety 
of  foui.ds  of  the   language  in   general,  before  any  juft 
conclufion   can   be  drawn,  we   muft  not  only  compare 
the  different  parts  of  the  fame  verb,  but  alfo  compare 
the  different  verbs  with  one   another  in   each   of  thefe 
languages.     And   here,    at  firft  view,  we  perceive   a 
moft    ftriking  diftinftion    in    favour  of  the   analogous 
language  over  the  injlected :  for  as  it  would  be   impof- 
fible  to  form   a   particular  fet   of  inflexions  different 
from  one  another   for  each  particular  verb,  all  thofe 
languages  which  have  adopted  this  method  have  been 
obliged  to  reduce  their  verbs   into  a  fmall  number  of 
claffes ;  all  the  words  of  each  of  which  claffes,  com- 
monly called  conjugations,   have  the  feveral  variations  of 
Hie  modes,  tenfes,  znd  fierfims,  expreffed  exaftly  in   the 
fame  manner,  which  muft  of  neceflity  introduce   a   fi- 
milarity  of  founds  into  the  language  in  general,  much 
greater  than  where  every  particular  verb  always  retains 
its  own  diftinguifhing  found.     To  be  convinced  of  this, 
we  need  only  repeat  any  number  of  verbs  in  Latin  and 
Englifh,  and  obferve  on  which  fide  the  prefcreace  with 
■refpeA  to  variety  of  founds  raufl  fall. 
N<'  174. 
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Pono, 

I  put. 

Moveo, 

/  move.. 

Dono, 

J  give. 

Doleo, 

lad. 

Cano, 

IJing. 

Lugeo, 

I  mourn. 

Sono, 

I  found. 

Obeo, 

Jdk. 

Orno, 

I  adorn. 

Gaudeo, 

J  rejoice. 

Pugno, 

iMt. 

Incipio, 

I  begin. 

Lego, 

I  read. 

Fdcio, 

J  make. 

Scribo, 

J  •write. 

Fodio, 

I  dig. 

Puto, 

I  think. 

Rideo, 

I  laugh. 

Vivo, 

I  live. 

Impleo, 

IJill. 

Ambulo, 

I  walk. 

Abftineo, 

I  forbear. 

Lingn 


The  fimilarity  of  founds  is  here  fo  obvious  in  the 
Latin,  as  to  be  perceived  at  the  firft  glance  ;  nor  can 
we  be  furprifed  to  find  it  fo,  when  we  confider  that 
all  their  regular  verbs,  amounting  to  4000  or  upwards, 
muft  be  reduced  to  four  conjugations,  and  even  thefe 
differing  but  little  from  one  another,  which  muft  of 
neceflity  produce  the  famcnefs  of  founds  which  we  here 
perceive  j  whereas,  every  language  that  follows  the 
natural  order,  like  the  Engllfli,  inltead  of  this  fmall 
number  of  uniform  terminations,  have  almoft  as  many 
diftinft  founds  as  original  verbs  in  their  language. 

But  if,  inftead  of  the  prefent  of  the  indicative  mood, 
we  fhould  take  almoft  any  other  tenfe  of  the  Latin 
verb,  the  fimilarity  of  founds  would  be  ftill  more  per- 
ceptible, as  many  of  thefe  tenfes  have  the  fame  termi- 
nation in  all  the  four  conjugations,  particularly  in  the 
imperfeft  of  the  indicative,  as  below. 


Pone-bam  ; 

/  did  put. 

Jput. 

Dona  bam  ; 

I  did  give, 

I  gave. 

Cane-bam  ; 

I  did  fng. 

Ifung. 

Sonabam  ; 

I  didfiund. 

I  founded. 

Orna-bam  ; 

I  did  adorn. 

I  adorned. 

Pugna-bam  ; 

Ididfgk, 

I  fought. 

Lege-bam  ; 

J  did  read, 

I  read. 

Scribe-bam  ; 

I  did  ivrile. 

I  lurtle. 

Puta  bam  ; 

I  did  think. 

I  thought. 

Vive-bam  ; 

I  did  live. 

I  lived. 

Ambula-bam; 

J  did  -walk. 

J  walked. 

Move- bam; 

I  did  move. 

I  moitrd. 

Dole-bam  ; 

I  dilail. 

I  ailed. 

I,uge-bam; 

J  did  mourn, 

I  mourned. 

Obi-bam  ; 

I  did  die. 

Idled 

Gaudebam  ; 

I  did  rejoice. 

J  rejoiced. 

Incipie  bam  ; 

I  did  begin. 

J  began. 

Facie-bam ; 

I  did  make. 

I  made. 

Fodie-bam ; 

I  did  dig. 

I  dug. 

Ride-bam  ; 

I  did  laugh. 

J  laughed. 

Implebam  ; 

I  did  f  11, 

I  filled 

Abftine-bam ; 

I  did  forbear, 

J  forbore. 

It  is  unnecefTary  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  Latin 
words  in  this  example  :  but  in  the  Englifh  tranflatioti 
we  have  carefully  marked  in  the  firft  column  the  words 
without  any  inflexion  ;  and  in  the  fecond,  have  put 
down  the  fame  meaning  by  an  infleftion  of  our  verb  ; 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  do,  from  a  peculiar 
excellency  in  our  own  language  unknown  to  any  other 
either  ancient  or  modern.  Were  it  neceffary  to  piir- 
fue  this  fubjeft  farther,  we  might  obferve,  that  the 
perfcd  tenfe  in  all  the  conjugations  ends  univerfally  ib 
/,  the pluperfed  in  eram,  and  the  future  in  am  or  bo; 
in  the  fubjuntlive  mood,  the  imperfed  unrverfalhf  in 
KBM,  thcperfsS  in  ekim,  the  fluptrfeS  in  i£sem,  and 
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ngft  tlie  ftittire  in  ero  :  and  as  a  ftiU  greater  fament-fs  is 
— •  obtervable  in  the  diflereiit  variations  for  the  peifoiis  in 
thefe  tenfcs,  feeing  the  lirll  perfon  plural  in  all  tenfes 
ends  in  muS,  and  the  lecond  perfon  in  tis,  with  little 
variation  in  the  other  perfons  ;  it  is  evident  that,  in 
refpcA  of  diverfity  of  founds,  this  method  of  conjuga- 
ting verbs  by  injlcci'wn,  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  more 
natural  method  of  cxprefTing  the  various  conncflions 
and  relations  of  the  verbal  attributive  by  different 
words,  ufually  called  auxUianes. 
f  The  ficond  particular,   by  which   the    different   me- 

|rof  thods  of  maritirg  the  relation  of  the  verbal  attributive 
ions,  gjn  afTttl  language,  arifes  from  the  variety  of  expref- 
fions  which  either  of  thefe  may  admit  of  in  uttering 
the  fame  fentiment.  In  this  refpec^,  likewife,  the  me- 
thod of  coTijiigatiiig  by  inflection  feems  to  be  deficient. 
Thus  the  prclent  ot  the  indicative  mood  in  Latin  can 
at  moll  be  exprefled  only  in  two  ways,  viz.  scrido, 
and  EGO  scRiBO  ;  which  ought  perhaps  in  llriftntfs  to 
be  admitted  only  as  one  :  whereas,  in  Englifli,  we  can 
vary  it  in  four  different  ways,  viz.  xjl,  IwRirE;  idh, 
I  DO  WRITE  ;  jf//)',  Write  1  do;  ^hly.  Write  do 
I  (d).  And  it  v^e  conlider  the  further  variation  which 
thefe  receive  in  power  as  well  as  in  found,  by  having 
the  emphafis  placid  on  the  diiferent  words  ;  inftead  of 
four,  wc  will  lind  eleven  different  variations:  thus,  ly?, 
1  -zurili,  with  the  emphafis  upon  the  /;  —  2il/y,  I 
WRITE,  with  the  emphafis  upon  the  word  write. 
l-et  any  one  pronounce  thefe  «ith  the  different  em- 
phafis neceffar)',  and  he  will  be  immediately  falistied 
that  they  are  not  only  dillinft  from  each  other  with 
refpeft  to  meaning,  but  alfo  with  regard  to  found  ; 
and  the  fame  mud  be  underllood  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  this  example. 

3.  1  do  larite,  8.  JVilte  I  do, 

4.  I  D6  ivnie,  9.  V/rite  do  I, 

5.  I  do  inuTS,  10.  IFrife  do  I, 

6.  IVniTE  I  do,  II.  H 'rite  do  I. 

7.  li'rUe  I  Jo, 

None  of  the  Latin  tenfes  admit  of  more  variations' 
than  the  t«-o  abcve  mentioned  :  nor  do  almoJl  any 
of  the  Eii^lifh  admit  of  fewer  than  in  the  above  ex- 
ample;  and  fevtrai  of  thefe  phraftrs,  which  mull  be 
conlidered  as  cxaft  tranflations  of  fome  of  the  tenfes 
ol  the  Latin  verb,  admit  of  many  more.  Thus  the 
imperfcfi  of  the  fubjundtive  mood,  which  in  Latin 
admits  of  the  above  two  variations,  admits  in  Englilh 
■of  the  followinij : 
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1.  J  might  ha-ve  'iiT'itlen, 

2.  IVrilteii  J  might  hai'e. 

3.  Have  •written  1  ini^ht. 

Vol.  IX.  Fart  II. 


A.  Written  might  have  I. 
y.  /  •written  might  have. 
6.   Have  lurilten  mi 'hi  I. 


And  if  we  likewife  confider  the  variations  which  may  Language, 
be  produced  by  a  variation  of  the  cmphaGs,  they  will  '-^'  r— ^ 
be  as  under. 


1 .  I  might  have  'written. 

2.  I  MIGHT  have  lurillen. 

3.  I  might  HAI'E  written. 

4.  I  might  have  WRITTEN. 

5.  ii'F.iTTEN  I  might  have. 

6.  IVrilten  I  might  have. 

7.  IVrittcn  I  MIGHT  Lave. 

8.  IVritten  I  might  H.irs. 

9.  H/irE  written  I  might. 
10.  Have  WRITTEN  Imight. 
I  I.  Have  "written  I  might. 
I  2.   Have  written  I  might. 


1 3 .  U'k  it  ten  might  have  I. 

14.  IFritten  might  have  I. 

15.  Written  might  hai'e  I, 

16.  IVritten  might  have  I. 

1  7.  I  -written  might  have. 

18.  I  irRiTTENmighthave. 

19.  I  ivritten  MIGHT  have, 

20.  /  "ivritten  might  HArE. 

2  1.  Ha  IE  -written  might  /. 
2  2 .  Have  iiRiTTEK  might  I. 
23.  Have  "written  MIGHT  I. 


24.   Have  ivritten   might  I. 

In  all  24  variations,  inftead  of  two. — If  we  likewife 
confider,  that  the  Latins  were  obliged  to  employ  the 
fame  word,  not  only  to  exprefs  "  I  might  have  written, 
but  alfo,  "I  could,  I  would,  or  IJJmild  have  written  ;" 
each  of  which  would  admit  of  the  fame  variations  as 
the  word  niigh;  ;  we  have  in  all  ninety  fx  different  ex- 
prtfijons  in  Engli/h  for  the  fame  phrafc  which  in  Latin 
admits  only  of  two,  unlefs  they  have  recourfe  to  other 
forced  turns  of  expreflion,  which  the  defedls  of  their 
verbs  in  this  particular  has  compelled  them  to  in- 
vent. 

But  If  it  fliould  be  objcfted,  that  the  laft  circum- 
ftance  we  have  taken  notice  of  as  a  defeft,  can  only 
beconfidered  as  a  dtfea  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  infcSiun  of  their  verbs, 
feeing  they  might  have  had  a  particular  tenfe  for  each 
ot  theft  different  words  might,  could,  -wmld,  ^nA  Jhould ; 
we  anfwer,  that,  even  admitting  this  excufe  as  valid, 
the  fuperiority  of  the  analogous  language,  as  fuch, 
ftill  remains  in  this  refpeft  as  w  to  1. — Yet  even  thi» 
concefTion  is  greater  than  ought  to  have  been  made  : 
For  as  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  fufficient  va:iny  of 
words  ftir  all  the  different  m.odificalions  which  a  verb 
may  be  made  to  undergo  is  too  great  f^rany  rude  peo- 
ple to  overcotne;  we  find,  that  every  nation  whicly 
has  adoi)tcd  this  mode  of  inflection,  not  excepting  the 
Greeks  tliemfelves,  has  been  o'Jliged  to  remain  fali)^ 
fied  with  fewer  words  than  would  "have  been  neccffary 
even  to  tffeft  this  purpofe,  and  m.ake  the  fame  woid 
ferve  a  double,  treble,  or  even  quadruple  office,  as  in 
the  Latin  tenfe  which  gave  tife  to  thefe  cbfcrvations : 
So  tl-.at,  however  in  ph)  fical  nectiTity  this  may  not 
be  chargeable  upon  this  particular  mode  of  conitnic- 
tion,  yet  in  moial  certainty  it  muft  always  be  the  cafe  • 
and  therefore  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  the  mode 
of  varying  verbs  by  infeclion  affords  lefs  variety  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  w,=jids  of  the  particular  phrafes, 
3  Y  than 


hat  the  laft  variation   cannot   in   Itriancfs  be   confidcrcd  as  good  language  ; 
anntr   of  uCng  it    in  ferious  compofitions,  both  in  poetry  and  profe,  'might 


(d)  We  are  fuIKuIently  a*are,  that  the  laft 
although  many  examples    of  this  manner   of  ul 

t)e  eafiiy  pioduced  from  the  beil  authors  in  the  Enijlifh  language.-But  however  unjullifi^ble"  it  m'ay"be'''to 
«,e  It  in  ierious  compofitu.n  ;  yet,  when  judicionny  employed  in  works  of  humour,  this  and  o'her  forced 
expreffions  of  the  hke  nature  produce  a  fine  effeft,  by  giving  a  barhfque  air  to  the  language,  and  beauti- 
fuhy  c.ntrad.ng  ,t  to  the  purer  oict^on  of  folid  reafoning.  The  fagacious  Shakefpearo  has,  on  many  occa- 
fion.,  fiv.^.ed  how  fuccef.fully  thefe  may  be  employed  in  compofition.  particularly  in  drawing  the  character  of 
uvcient  P,pA.^    Henry  V       Without   this  liberty,   Butler  wotild   have  Lind  greater  dilBcuh^  in  drawTnTthe 

the  ^ame  kind;  which,  although  they  may  be   often  improper  for  ferious  compofition,  have  ftill  their  ufe  m 
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tVian  the  msthod  of  varj'ing  them  by  the  help  uf  auxi- 
liaries. 

But  if  there  (Tiould  dill  retrain  any  fhadow  of  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  whtther  the  method  of  va- 
rying the  veibs  by  hifeclkn  is  inferior  to  that  by  au\i- 
liui-ies,  with  regard  to  diverfity  of  founds,  or  variety 
of  expreffion  ;  there  cannot  be  the  leaft  doubt,  but 
that  with  refpeft  to  precifion,  diftinftnefs,  and  accu- 
racy, in  txprefling  any  idea,  the  latter  enjoys  a  fupe- 
riority  beyond  all  comparifon.— Thus  the  Latin  verb 
^mo,  may  be  Englifhed  either  by  the  words,  /  love, 
or  7  do  lave,  and  the  emphafls  placed  upon  any  of  the 
•words  that  the  circumftances  may  require  ;  by  means 
ef  which,  the  meaning  is  pointed  out  with  a  force  and 
energy  which  It  is  altogether  impoffible  to  produce  by 
the  ufe  of  any  fingle  word.  The  following  line  from 
Shakefpcare's  Othello  may  ferve  as  an  example  : 

Excellent  wretch  ! 

Perdition  catch  my  foul,  but  I  do  lovi  thee  : 

In  which  the  ftrong  emph^fis  upon  the  word  do,  gives 
it  a  force  and  energy  which  conveys,  in  an  irrefiltible 
manner,  a  moll  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  fitnation  of 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  at  the  time. — That  the  «hole 
energy  of  the  expreffion  depends  upon  this  feemingly 
infignificant  word,  we  may  be  at  once  fatisttcd  of,  by 
keeping  it  away  in  this  manner  : 

Excellent  wretch! 

Perdition  catch  my  foul,  but  /  love  thee. 

How  poor — how  tame — how  inlignificant  is  this,  when 
compared  with  the  other  !  Here  nothing  remains  but 
a  tame  aflertion,  ufheted  in  with  a  pompous  exclama- 
tion which  could  not  here  be  introduced  with  any  de- 
gree of  propriety.  Whereas,  in  the  way  that  Shake- 
fpeare  has  left  it  to  us,  it  has  an  energy  which  nothing 
can  furpafs  ;  for,  overpowered  with  the  irrefillible 
force  of  Dtfdemona's  charms,  this  itrong  exclamation 
is  extorted  from  the  foul  of  Othello  in  fpite  of  him- 
felf.  Surprlfed  at  this  tender  emotion,  which  brings 
to  his  mind  all  thofe  amiable  quaUties  for  which  he 
had  fo  much  efteemed  her,  and  at  the  fame  time  fully 
imprefled  with  the  firm  perfuafion  of  her  guilt,  he  burlls 
out  into  that  feemingly  inconfiftent  exclamation.  Ex- 
cellent wretch  !  and  then  he  adds  in  the  warmth  of  his 
furpiife, — -thinking  it  a  thing  moll  allonifliing  that 
any  warmth  of  affeftion  (hould  Rill  remain  in  his 
bread,  he  even  confirms  it  with  an  oath, — Perdition 
catch  my  foul,  but  7  do  Iwve  thee — "  In  fpite  of  all  the 
falfehoods  with  which  I  know  thou  hall  deceived  me 
— in  fpite  of  all  the  crimes  of  which  I  know  thee 
guilty — in  fpite  of  all  thofe  reafons  for  which  I  ought 
to  hate  thee — in  fpite  of  myfelf, — ftill  I  find  that  I 
love, — yes,  I  do  love  thee."  We  look  upon  it  as  a 
thing  altogether  impollible  to  transfufe  the  energy  of 
tliis  expreffion  into  any  language  whofe  verbs  are  regu- 
larly inflefted. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  might  go  through  all  the 
other  tenfes,  and  Ihow  that  the  fame  fuperiority  is 
to  be  found  in  each. — Thus,  in  ihe  perjeci  tenfe  of  the 
Latins,  inftecid  of  the  fimple  amavi,  we  fay,  I  have 
i,ovED  ;  atid  by  the  liberty  we  have  of  putting  the 
emphafis  up  )n  any  of  the  words  which  compofe  this 
phrafe,  we  can  in  the  moll  accurate  manner  fix  the 
p-ecife  idea  which  we  mean  to  «xcite  :  for  if  wc  fay. 


I  have  loved,  with  the  emphafis  upon  the  word  /,  It  I^ar 
at  once  pointi  out  the  perfon  as  the  principal  objeft  ■"" 
in  that  phrafe,  and  makes  us  naturally  look  for  a  con- 
trail in  fome  other  perfon,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
phrafe  becomes  fubordinate  to  it  ; — "  h  e  has  loved  thee 
much,  but  1  have  loved  thee  infinitely  more."  The 
Latins  too,  as  they  were  not  prohibited  from  joining 
the  pronoun  with  their  verb,  were  alfo  acquainted  with 
this  excellence,  which  Virgil  has  beautifully  ufed  in 
this  verft  : 

Nos  palriam  fugimus  ; 

Tt;,   Tityre,  lentus  in  mnhra.   Sec. 

But  iL'e  are  not  only  enabled  thus  to  diftinguifh  the 
perfon  in  as  powerful  a  manner  as  the  Latins,  but  can 
alfo  with  the  fame  facility  point  out  any  of  the  other 
circumilances  as  principals  ;  for  if  we  fay,  with  the 
emphafis  upon  the  word  have,  "  I  have  loved,"  it 
as  naturally  points  out  the  time  as  the  principal  objeft, 
and  makes  us  look  for  a  contrail  in  that  peculiarity, 
1  have  :  "  I  ^OTif  loved  indeed  ; — ray  imagination  ha^ 
been  led  aftray. — my  reafon  has  been  perverted  : — but, 
new  that  time  has  opened  my  eyes,  I  can  fmile  at 
thnfe  imaginary  diftreffes  which  once  perplexed  me." 
— In  the  fame  manner  we  can  put  the  emphafis  upon 
the  other  word  of  the  phrafe  loved, — "  I  have  loved." 
— Hei-e  the  paflion  is  exhibted  as  the  principal  circum- 
llanee  ;  and  as  this  can  never  be  excited  without  fome 
objeft,  we  naturally  wilh  to  know  the  objett  of  that 
paffion — "  Who!  what  have  you  loved?"  are  the  na- 
tural quellions   we  would   put  in  this  cafe.      "   I  have 

LOVED Eliza." In  this  manner  we  are,    on  all 

occafions,  enabled  to  cxprefs,  with  the  utmoll  preci- 
fion, that  particular  idea  which  we  would  wilh  to  ex- 
cite, fo  as  to  give  an  energy  and  perfpicuity  to  the 
language,  which  can  never  be  attained  by  thofe  lan- 
guages whofe  verbs  are  conjugated  by  inflcClion  :  and 
if  to  this  we  add  the  incoaveniencc  which  all  inflcfted 
languages  are  fubject  to,  by  having  too  fmall  a  num- 
ber of  tenfes,  fo  as  to  be  compelled  to  make  on& 
word  on  many  occafions  fupply  the  place  of  two, 
three,  or  even  four,  the  balance  is  turned  Hill  more  in 
our  favour. — Thus,  in  Latin,  the  fanre  word  amabo 
Hands  iotjljall  or  will  love,  fo  that  the  reader  is  left  to 
gucis  from  the  context  which  of  the  two  meanings  it 
was  moll  likely  the  writer  had  in  view.  —  In  the  fame 
manner,  may  or  can  love  are  exprefltd  by  the  fame 
word  amem  ;  as  are  alfo  tnight,  could,  luould,  m  (liaultt 
love,  by  the  fingle  word  amarem,  as  we  have  already, 
obferved  ;  fo  that  the  reader  is  left  to  guefs  which  of 
thefc  four  meanings  the  writer  intended  to  exprefs  : 
which  occafions  a  perplexity  very  different  from  that 
clear  precifion  which  our  language  allows  of,  by  ijot 
only  pointing  out  the  different  words,  but  alfo  by  al- 
lowing us  to  put  the  emphafis  upon  any  of  them  we 
pleafe,  which  fuperadds  energy  and  force  to  the  preci- 
fion it  would  have  had  without  that  affiftance. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  after  the  moll  Candida.  ^^ 
examination,  we  mull  conclude,  that  the  method  £oi,ji 
of  conjugating  verbs  by  injlcdion  is  inferior  to  thattmp 
which  is  performed  by  the  help  of  auxiliaries  ; — be-'*.?" 
caufe  it  does  not  afford  fuch  a  diverfity  of  founds, —  ^^\^ 
nor  allow  fuch  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  expref-whli 
fion  for  the  fame  thought, — nor  give  fo  great  dilllnc-perf 
tion  and  precifioa  in   the   meaning. — It  is,  however,!')'* 

^  attended""- 
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Tiage.  attended  with  one  confiderable  advantage  above  the 
r"—  other  method  :  for  as  the  words  of  which  it  is  formed 
are  necelTarily  of  greater  length,  and  more  fonorous, 
than  in  the  analogous  languages,  it  admits  of  a  more 
flowing  harmony  of  expreflion  ;  for  the  number  of 
monofyllablcs  in  this  lall  greatly  checks  that  pompous 
dignity  which  naturally  rcfults  from  longer  words. 
Whether  this  fingle  advantage  is  fufficient  to  counter- 
balance all  the  other  defefts  with  which  it  is  attended, 
is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  to  determine  : — 
but  we  may  remark,  before  we  quit  the  fubjedt,  that 
even  this  excellence  is  attended  with  fome  peculiar  in- 
conveniences, which  fliall  be  more  particularly  pointed 
out  In  the  fequel. 

But  perhaps  It  might  fllll  be  obiefted,  that  although 
the  coniparifon  we  have  made  above  may  be  fair,  and 
the  conclufion  juft,  with  regard  to  the  Latin  and  En- 
glifli  languages  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  clear,  that  on 
that  account  the  method  of  conjugating  verbs  by  in- 
fleSijn  Is  inferior  to  that  by  auxiliaries  ;  for  although  It 
be  allowed  that  the  Latin  language  is  defeftive  in  point 
of  tenfes  ;  yet  .if  a  language  were  formed  which  had 
a  fufficient  number  of  InfleiSled  tenfes  to  anfwer  every 
purpofe  ;  if  It  had,  for  inllance,  a  word  properly 
formed  for  every  variation  of  each  tenfe  ;  one  for  / 
lo-ve,  another  for  I  do  love  ;  one  for  JJhaU,  another  for 
/  tmill  love  ;  one  for  /  might,  another  for  /  could,  and 
•H'ouIJ,  and  Jliouhl  love  ;  and  fo  on  through  all  the  o- 
ther  tenfes  ;  that  this  language  would  not  be  liable  to 
the  objeftlons  we  have  brought  againft  the  infleftion 
of  verbs  ;  and  that  of  courfe,  the  objeftlons  we  have 
brought  are  only  valid  againll  thofe  languages  which 
have  followed  that  mode  jnd  ,executed  It  Imperfectly. 
.^We  anfwer,  that  although  this  would  in  fome  mea- 
fure  remedy  the  evil,  yet  it  would  not  remove  it  entire- 
ly. For,  in  the  firll  place,  unlefs  every  verb,  or  every 
fmall  number  of  verbs,  were  conjugated  in  one  way, 
having  the  found  of  the  words  in  each  tenfe,  and  di- 
vifion  of  tenfes,  as  we  may  fay  different  from  all  the 
other  conjugations, — it  would  always  occafion  a  fame- 
nefs  of  found,  which  would  in  fome  meafure  prevent 
that  variety  of  founds  fo  proper  for  a  language.  And 
even  If  this  could  be  effttltd,  it  would  not  give  fuch  a 
latitude  to  the  expreflion  as  auxiliaries  allow  :  for  al- 
though there  (hould  be  two  words,  one  for  /  might,  and 
another  for  I  couldXo^t ;  yet  as  thefe  are  fingle  words, 
they  cannot  be  varied  ;  whereas,  by  auxiliaries,  either 
of  thefe  can  be  varied  2^  different  ways,  as  has  been 
fliown  above.  In  the  lafl  place,  no  fingle  word  can 
ever  exprefs  all  that  variety  of  meaning  which  we  can 
do  by  the  help  of  our  auxiliaries  and  the  emphnfis  / 
have  loved,  if  expreffed  by  any  one  word,  could  only 
denote  at  all  times  one  dlftincl  meaning  ;  fo  that  to 
give  It  the  power  of  ours,  three  diftinft  words  at  lead 
would  be  DCceffary.  However,  if  all  this  were  done  ; 
that  is,  if  there  were  a  dilllnft  conjugation  formed  for 
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every  40  or  50  verbs; — If  each  of  the  tenfes  were  languagCr 
properly  formed,  and  all  of  them  different  from  every  "~^ 
other  tenfe  as  well  as  every  other  verb  ;  and  thefe  ail 
carried  through  each  of  the  different  perfon?,  fo  as  to 
be  all  different  from  one  another  ; — and  if  likewife  there 
were  a  dUlinft  word  to  mark  each  of  the  feparate 
meanings  which  the  fame  tenfe  could  be  made  to  af- 
fume  by  means  of  the  einphalis  ;  and  if  all  this  infi- 
nite variety  of  words  could  be  formed  in  a  ditlindl 
manner,  different  from  eich  other,  and  harmonious; 
this  langifage  would  have  powers  greater  tha.i  any  that 
could  be  formed  by  auxiliaries,  If  it  were  pollible  for 
the  human  powers  to  acquire  fuch  a  degiec  of  know- 
ledge as  to  be  able  to  employ  it  with  facility.  But 
how  could  this  be  attained,  fince  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
fand  words  would  be  neceffary  to  form  the  variations 
of  any  one  verb,  and  a  hundred  times  that  number 
would  not  include  the  knowledge  of  the  verbs  alone  of 
fuch  a  language  (e)!  —  How  much,  therefore,  ought 
we  to  admire  the  fimple  perfplculty  of  our  language, 
which  enables  us,  by  the  proper  application  of  ten  or 
twelve  feemingly  trifling  woids,  the  meaning  and  ufe 
of  which  can  be  a'tained  with  the  utmoft  eafe,  to  ex- 
prefs all  that  could  be  expreffed  by  this  unwieldy  ap- 
paratus ?  What  can  equal  the  fimplicity  or  the  power 
of  the  one  method,  but  the  well-known  powers  of  the 
24  letters,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  be  obtained 
with  fo  much  eafe — and  their  powers  know  no  limits? 
— or,  what  can  be  compared  to  the  fancied  perfcAIoa 
of  the  other,  but  the  tranfcrlpt  of  it  which  the  Chl- 
nefe  feem  to  have  formed  in  their  uuiutcUigible  lan- 
guage ? 

Having  thus  confidered  pretty  fully  the  advantages 
and  defects  of  each  of  thefe  two  methods  of  varying 
verbs,  we  canno:  help  feeling  a  fecret  wilh  arife  In  our 
mind,  that  there  had  been  a  people  fagacloua  enough 
to  have  united  the  powers  of  the  one  method  with 
thofe  of  the  other  ;  nor  can  we  help  being  furprifcd, 
that  among  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  feve- 
ral  languages  of  Europe  after  the  downfal  of  the  Ro- 
man monarchy,  fome  of  them  did  not  accidentally 
ftumble  on  the  method  of  doing  it.  From  many  con- 
curring circumftances,  it  feems  probable  that  the  great- 
eft  part,  if  not  all  the  Gothic  nations  that  over  laii 
Italy  at  that  time,  had  their  verbs  varied  by  the  help 
of  auxiliaries  ;  and  many  of  the  modern  European 
languages  which  have  fprang  from  them,  have  fo  :3r 
borrowed  from  the  Latin,  as  to  have  fome  of  the  tcnlei 
of  their  verbs  inflected:  yet  the  Englifh  alone  have  in 
any  Inffance  combined  the  joint  powers  of  the  two: 
which  could  only  be  done  by  forming  Infle'^Ions  for  the 
different  tenfes  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  Latins,  and 
at  the  fame  time  retaining  the  original  method  of  va- 
rying them  by  auxiliaries  ;  by  which  means  eitlier  the 
one  or  the  other  method  could  have  been  employed  as 
occafion  required.    We  have  luckily  two  tenfes  formed 
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(e)  This  affertlon  may  perhaps  appear  to  many  very  much  exaggerated:  but  if  any  fhould  think  fo,  we 
«nly  beg  the  favour  that  he  will  fet  himfelf  to  mark  all  the  variations  of  tenfes,  mode,  perfon,  and  number, 
which  an  Englilh  verb  can  be  made  to  alTume,  varying  each  of  thefe  In  every  way  that  it  w  ill  admit,  both  as 
to  the  diveriity  of  exprefTion  and  the  emphafis ;  he  will  foon  be  convinced  that  we  have  here  faid  nothing  more 
•thaa  enough. 
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iingTiage.  jn  that  way;  the />/-(/;•«;  of  the  indicative,  and  the  aorift 
J       .  of  the^tijl.    In  almoil  all  o\ir  verbs  thefe  can  be  declined 

either  with  or  without  auxiliaries.  Thus  the  prefent, 
^^-ithout  an  auxiliary,  is,  I /ore,  I  ■write,  I  /peak  )  with 
an  auxiliary,  /  (/o  'write,  I  do  love,  I  do /peak.  In  the 
fame  nnanner,  the  pall  tenle,  by  infleftioii,  is,  I  loved, 
J  <wrote,  I /poke;  by  auxiliaries,  I  did  love,  I  did /peak, 
I  did  tvrite.      Every  autl.or,  who  knows  any  thing  of 


much  the  fevcrfe  with  regard  to  the  variety  it  allows  Lairgti 
in  the  arranging  the  words  of  the  phrafe.  Here,  in-  """v 
deed,  the  tranfpoiilive  language  (hlnes  forth  in  all  its,  *' 
glory,  and  the  analogous  mutt  yield  the  palm  with-  w,th'°' 
out  the  fmalleil  difpute.  For  as  the  nominative  C(j/«gardt< 
(or  that  noun  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  energy  ex- •'rrangi 
prefled  by  the  verb)  is  diiftrcnt  from  the  accufalive  (or""'"'" 
that  noun  upon  which  the  energy  expreffed  by  the  verb  fe,°[J ' 


the  power  of   the  Enghlh  language,  knows  the   ufe    is  exerted),  thefe   maybe  placed  in  any  fituation  that  but 
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which  may  be  made  of  this  diftindion.  What  a  pity  is 
it  that  we  (liould  have  ftcpt  Ihort  fo  foon  !  how  blind 
was  it  in  fo  many  other  nations  to  imitate  the  d-fcCts, 
without  making  a  proper  ufe  of  that  beautiful  lan- 
guage which  is  now  numbeied  among  the  dead  ! 

After  the  verbs,  the  next  mod  confiderabL-  varia- 
tion we  find  between  the  analogous  and  iranfpofitive 
languages  is  in  the  r.ouns  ;  the  latter  varying  the  dif- 
ferent cafts  of  thefe  by  iiiftcaion;  whereas  the  former 
txpvefs  all  tin;  difFerent  vailations  of  them  by  the  help 
of  other  words  prefixed,  called  prepofitiom.  Now,  if 
we  confidcr  tlie  advantages  or  difadvaiitages  ot  either 


the  writer  (hall  think  proper,  without  occafioning  the 
fmalleil  confuijon  :  whereas  in  the  analogous  languages, 
as  thefe  two  different  dates  of  the  noun  are  expreffed 
by  the  f.mie  word,  they  cannot  be  dillinguilhtd  but  by 
their  pofuion  alone  :  fo  that  tlie  noun  which  is  the  ef- 
ficient caule  mull  always  precede  the  verb,  and  that 
which  is  the  pafRve  fiibjeft  mull  follow  ;  which  grsatly 
cramps  the  harmonious  flow  of  compufnion. — Tims 
the  Latins,  without  the  fmailefl  perplexity  in  the  mean- 
ing, could  fay  either  Bniltim  amavil  dijjius,  or  Ca'Jius 
aiiiai'it  Drutum,  or  Brutum  Caffiiis  aiiuiv/t,  or  Cujfiiis 
BniluKi  ainavit.     As  the  teimination  of  the  word  Caf- 


of  thefe  methods  under  the  fame  heads  as  we  have  done   Jius  always  points  out  that  it  is  in  the  nominative  cafe. 


the  verbs,  we  (liall  find,  that  with  regard  to  the  firil 
particular,  viz.  variety  of  founds,  ahnoll  the  fame  re- 
rnarks  may  be  made  as  upon  the  verbs  ;  for  if  we 
compare  any  particular  noun  by  itfelf,  the  variety  of 
found  appears  much  greater  between  the  different  cafes 
in  the  tranfpnftive,  than  between  the  tranllation  of 
thefe  in  the.  analogous  language.  Thus  rex,  regis, 
REGi,  REGEvi,  &c.  are  more  dil\inft  from  one  another 
in  point  of  found,  that  the  tranflation  of  thefe,  a  king, 
of  a  king,  to  a  king,  a  king,  &c.  But  if  we  proceed  one 
ftep  further,  and  confider  the  variety  which  is  produ 


and  therefore  that  he  is  the  peifoii  from  whom  tlie 
energy  proceeds;  and  in  the  fame 'mann-'r,  as  the  ter- 
mination of  the  word  Brutum  points  out  that  it  is  in 
the  accufative  cafe,  and  confequently  that  he  is  tiie  ob- 
jeft  upon  whom  the  energy  is  exerted  ;  the  meaning 
continues  ftiU  dlftlnft  and  clear,  notwilhftanding  of  all 
thefe  fevcral  variations  :  whereas  in  the  I_lngli(h  lan- 
guage, we  could  only  fjy  Cajfius  level  Brutus,  or,  by 
a  more  forced  phrafeology,  CaJ/ius  Brutus  loved:  Were 
we  to  reveifc  the  cafe,  as  in  the  Latin,  the  meaning 
alfo  would  be  reverfed  ;  for  if  we  fay  Brutus  loved  Caf- 


ced  in  the  language  in  general  by  the  one  or  the  other    Jius,  it  is  evident,  that,  inftead  of  being  the  perfon  be. 


The  for- 
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lound. 


of  thefe  methods,  the  cafe  is  entirely  reverfed.      For  as 
it  would   have  been   impoffible   to  form  dlllinft  varia- 
tions, different  from  one  another,  for  each  cafe  of  every 
noun,  they  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  all  their  nouns 
into    a  few  general    clafi'es,  called  dedenfisns,    and    to 
give  to  all  thofe  included  under  each  clali  the  fame  ter- 
mination in  every  cafe  ;  which  produces  a  like  fimila- 
rity  of  found  with  what  we  already  obferved  was  oc- 
rior  in  di-   calioned  to  the  verbs  from  the  fame  caufe  ;  whereas  in 
Tcrfity  of     jj^g  analogous  languages,  as  there  is  no  neceffity  for  any 
conllraint,  there  is  ahnoll  as  great  a  variety  of  founds 
as  their  are  of  nouns.     The  Latins  have  only  five  dif- 
ferent declenfions;    fo  that  all  the  great  number  of 
words  of  this  general  order  mufl  be  reduced  to  the  very 
frr.all  diverfitv  of  founds  which  thefe  few  claifes  admit 
of;  and  even  the  founds  of  thefe  few  claffes  are  not  fo 
much  diverfified  as  they  might   have  been,  as  many  of 
the  different  cafes  in  the  different  declenfions  have  ex- 
aftly  the  fame  founds,  as  we  (hall  have  occaiion  to  re- 
mark more  fully  hereafter.     We   might  here  produce 
examples  to  fliow  the  ginnifmilarily  of  founds  between 
different   nouns  in   the   Latin   language,   and  variety 
in  the  Englilh,  in  the  fame  way  as  we  did  of  the  verbs: 
but  as  every  reader  in   the  leaft  acquainted  with  thefe 
two  languages  can  fatisfy   himfelf  in    this   particular, 
without  any  further  trouble  than  by  marking  down  any 
number  of  Latin  nouns,  with  their  tranflalions  into  Eng- 
hlh,  we  think  it  unneceffary  to  dwell  longer  on  this 
particular. 

But  if  the    inflcaion  of   nouns    is  a  difadvantagc 
to  i  language  in  poiat  of  divtrfity  of  founds,  it  is  very 


loved,  as  before,  Brutus  now  becomes  the  perfon  from 
whom  the  energy  proceeds,  and  CaJ/ins  becomes  the 
objedt  beloved. — In  this  refpecSl,  therefore,  the  analo- 
gous languages  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  tranfpofitlve  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  from  this  fingle  circuniftance  alone  that 
they  derive  their  chief  excellence. 

But  although  it  thus  appears  evident,  that  any 
language,  which  has  a  particular  variation  of  its  nouns 
to  diftingiiilh  the  accufative  from  the  nominative  cafe, 
has  an  advantage  over  thofe  languages  which  have  none; 
yet  It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  of  their  cafes  adds 
to  the  variety,  but  ratherthe  revetfe  :  for,  in  Latin,  we 
can  only  fay  ylmor  Dei ;  in  Englidi  the  fame  phrafe 
may  be  rendered,  either, — the  love  of  God — of  God  the 
love, — or,  by  a  more  forced  arrangement,  God  the  love 
of.  And  as  thefe  oblique  cafes,  as  the  Latins  called 
them,  except  the  accufative,  are  clearly  dilliiiguinied 
from  one  another,  and  from  the  nominative,  by  tlie  prc- 
pofition  which  accompanies  them,  we  are  not  coulined 
to  any  particular  arrangement  with  regard  to  tiiefe  as 
with  the  accufative,  but  may  place  them  in  what  order 
we  pleafe,  as  in  Milton's  elegant  invocation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Paradife  Loft  ; 

Of  man's  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  raoital  tade 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo. 
With  lofs  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Rellore  us,  and  regain  the  blifsful  feat, 
Sing,  heavenly  Mufe. 

In  this  fentence  the  tranfjpofitlon  is  almoft  as  great  a» 
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the  Latin  lanpuajje  would  admit  of,  and  tlie  meaning 
""■  aa  dittind  as  it  iVIiUoii  liad  begun  witli  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  profe,  thus,---'' Heavenly  mufe,  fing  of  man's 
tirll  difobedienoe,"  &o. 

Before  we  leave  thii  head,  we  may  remark,  that  the 
little  attention  which  fcems  to  have  been  paid  to  this 
peculiar  advantage  derived  fTom  the  ufe  of  an  accuia- 
tive  cafe  different  from  the  nominative,  is  f  imewhat  tur- 
pi ifinsr.  The  Latins,  who  had  more  occafion  to  attend 
to  this  with  care  than  any  other  nation,  and  even  the 
Greeks  themfelvc,  havi;  in  many  cafes  overlooked  it,  as 
is  evident  from  the  variouj  itillances  wc  meet  with  in 
their  languages  where  this  is  not  diilinguilhed.  For  all 
nouns  of  the  neuter  gender  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
have  in  every  declenfion  their  nominative  and  accufa- 
tive  fingular  alike.  Nor  in  the  plural  of  fiich  nouns 
is  there  any  ditliiiflion  between  thelt  two  cafes;  and 
in  Latin  all  nouns  wiiattver  of  ttie  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  dtclcnfions,  of  which  the  nmnber  is  very  conll- 
derable,  have  their  nominative  and  acciifative  plural 
alike.  So  that  their  language  reaps  no  advantage  in 
this  refpeit  from  almoft  one  half  of  their  nouns.  Nor 
have  any  of  the  modern  languages  in  Europe,  however 
mu<:h  they  may  have  borrowed  from  the  ancient  ian- 
guapes  in  other  refpefts,  attempted  to  copy  from  them 
in  this  particular  ;  from  which  perhaps  more  advantage 
would  have  been  gained,  than  from  copying  all  the 
other  fnppofv;d  excellencies  of  their  language. — But  to 
return  to  our  fubjeft. 

It  remains  that  we  confider,  whether  the  infleftion 
)'  *^"'of  nouns  gives  any  advantage  over  the  method  of  defi- 
'f  n"'",?  them  by  prepofitions,  in  point  of  diftinftnefs  and 
i;.  nrecifif^n  of  meaning?  But  in  this  refpeft,  too,  the  ana- 
logous languages  mull  come  offvidtorious.  Indeed  this 
is  the  particular  in  which  their  greatelt  excellence  con- 
fills,  nor  was  it,  we  believe,  ever  difputed,  but  that,  in 
point  of  accuracy  and  precifion,  this  method  mufl  ex- 
cel all  others,  however  it  may  be  defeftive  in  other  re- 
fpefts.  We  obferved  under  this  head,  when  fpeaking  of 
veibs,  that  it  might  perhaps  be  pofTible  to  form  a  lan- 
guage by  inflcftion  which  fhould  be  capable  of  as  great 
accuracy  as  in  the  more  fimple  order  of  auxiliaries  :  but 
this  would  have  been  fuch  an  infinite  labour,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  expeited  that  ever  human  powers  would 
have  been  able  to  accomplifli  it.  More  eafy  would  it 
have  been  to  have  formed  the  feveral  inileftions  of  the 
nouns  fo  different  from  one  another,  as  to  have  render- 
ed it  impoflible  ever  to  millake  the  meaning.  Yet  even 
this  has  not  been  attempted.  And  as  we  find  that  thofe 
languages  which  have  adopted  the  method  of  intle('iing 
their  verbs  are  more  iniperltft  in  point  of  precifion 
than  the  other,  fo  the  lame  may  be  faid  of  inficfting 
the  nouns  :  for,  not  to  mention  the  energy  which  the 
analogous  languages  acquire  by  putting  the  accent 
upon  the  noun,  or  its  pupofitlon  (when  in  an  oblique 
ca'e),  according  as  the  fubject  may  require,  to  exprefs 
which  variation  of  meaning  no  parucular  variety  of 
words  have  been  invented  in  any  ipflecAcd  language, 
they  are  not  even  complete  in  other  refpefts.  The  La- 
tin, in  particular,  is  in  many  cafes  dcftdtivc,  the  fame 
termination  being  employed  in  nany  inllances  for  dif- 
ferent cafes  of  the  fame  noun.  Thus  the  genitive  and 
dative  fingular,  and  nominative  and  vocative  plural,  of 
the  firft  declcrfion,  are  al!  exa<5tly  alike,  and  C3U  on- 
ly be  diftinguiflied  from  one  another  by  the  formation 
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of  the  fcntences;--a3  arc  alfo  the  nominative,  voca-  Li-ijuart. 
live,  and  ablative  fingular,  and  the  dative  and  ablative  »  *, 
plural.  In  the  fecond,  the  genitive  fingular,  and  no- 
minative and  vocative  plural,  are  the  fame  ;  as  are  al- 
fo tlie  dative  and  ablative  fingular,  and  dative  and  ab- 
lative plural;  except  thofe  in  um,  wliofe  nominative, 
accufative,  and  vocative  lingular,  and  nominative,  accu- 
fative,  and  vocative  plural,  are  alike.  The  other  three 
declenlions  agree  in  :.i:  many  of  ihtir  cafes  as  thtfe  do  ; 
which  evidently  tends  to  perplex  the  meaning,  unlefs 
the  hearer  is  particularly  attentive  to,  and  well  acquaint- 
ed with,  the  particular  conftruftion  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  fentence  ;  all  of  which  is  totally  removed,  and 
the  cleareft  certainty  exhibited  at  once,  by  the  help 
of  prcpolitions  in  the  analogous  languages. 

It  will  hardily  be  necelTary  to  enter  into  fuch  a  mi- 
nute examination  of  the  advantages  or  difadvantage» 
attending  the  variation  of  ati/effivts  ;  as  it  will  ap- 
pear evident,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that 
the  endowing  them  with  terminations  fimiliar  to,  and 
correfponding  with,  ftihfianlrxs,  mull  tend  Hill  more 
to  increafe  the  limilarity  of  founds  in  any  language, 
than  any  of  thofe  particulars  we  have  already  taken 
notice  of;  and  were  it  not  for  the  liberty  which  they 
have,  in  tranfpofitive  languages,  of  feparating  the  ad- 
jeftive  from  the  fubllantive,  this  muft  have  occafioned 
fuch  a  jingle  of  fimilar  founds  as  could  not  fail  to  have 
been  mofl  difgufting  to  the  ear  :  but  as  it  would  have 
been  impoffible  in  many  cafes,  in  thofe  languages  where 
the  verbs  and  nouns  are  inflefted,  to  have  pronounced 
the  word?  which  ought  to  have  followed  each  other, 
unlefs  their  adjeftives  could  have  been  feparated  froni 
the  fubtlantives ;  therefore,  to  remedy  this  inconveni- 
ence, they  were  forced  to  devife  this  unnatural  method 
of  inflecting  them  alfo  ;  by  which  means  it  is  eafy  to 
recognife  to  what  fubllantive  any  adj^rftive  has  a  re- 
ference, in  whatever  part  of  the  fentence  it  may  be 
placed.  Inthefe  languages,  therefore,  this  inJleftion, 
both  as  to  gender,  number,  and  cafe,  becomes  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  ;  and,  by  the  diverfity  which  it  ad- 
mitted in  the  arranging  the  words  of  the  feveral  phrafes, 
might  counterbalance  the  jingle  of  limilar  founds  whlcli 
it  introduced  into  the  language. 

Having  thus   examined   the  mofl   (Iriking  particu-_,    '"*  . 
lars    in     which  the    tranfpofnive  and  analogous   Ian- j,^gre™'* 
guages  differ,  and  endeavoured  to  fhow  the  general  ten-W/V.^j  of 
dency  of  every   one   of  the   particulars    fepnrately,  itl^nguajje 
would  not  be  fair  to  difmifs  the   fuhjetl  without  con- """''*^'^^ 
lidering  each   of  thefe  as  a   whole,  and  pointing  out  g^neraUC- 
their  general  tendency  in  that  light  :   for  we  all  know.fcfls. 
that  it  often  happens  in  human  inventions,  that  every 
part  which  compofcs  a  whole,    taken  feparately,   may 
appear  extremely  line  ;  and  yet,    when  all  thefe  parts 
are  put   together,  they   may    not   agree,   but   produce 
a  jarring  and  confufion  very  different   froui    what    we 
might  have  expetted.     We  therefore  ima(,'ine   a   fcw 
remaiks  upon  the  genius  of  each  of  thefe  two  diltiadt 
IDIOMS  of  language  confidercd  ai  a  whole  will  not  be 
deemed  ufelcfs. 

Although  all  langnages  agree  in  this  refpeft,  that        «.? 
they  are  the  means  of  conveying  the  ideas  of  one  man '"^'j.' .'""^1 
to  another  ;  yet  as  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  ways f.^  fi^Kft 
in  which  we   might  wifh  to  convey  thefe  ideas,   fome-  for  folemn 
times  by  the   eafy  and  familiar  mode  of  converfation,  ci^mpofi 
and  at  other  times  by  more  fbleran  addreffes  to  the"'"' 
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Lanpuage.  underftanding,  by  pompous  declamation,  &c.  it  may  to  fpeak  !t  with  facility  ;  even  the  rudell  among  the  Lan 
^""'V—-' fo  happen,  that  the  genius  of  one  language  may  be  vulgir  can  hardly  fall  into  any  conliderable  gramma-  — 
more  properly  adapted  to  the  one  of  thcfe  than  the  o-  tical  errors  :  whereas,  in  the  tranfpofulve  languages,  fa 
ther,  while  another  language  may  excel  in  the  oppo-  many  rules  are  neceflary  to  be  attended  to,  and  fo 
fite  particular.  This  is  cxaftly  the  cafe  in  the  two  much  variation  is  produced  in  the  meaning,  by  the 
general  idioms  of  which  we  now  treat.  Every  par-  llighteft  variations  in  the  found,  that  it  requires  a  lludy 
ticular  in  a  tranfpofttive  language,  is  peculiarly  calcu-  far  above  the  reach  of  the  illiterate  mechanic  ever 
lated  for  that  folemn  dignity  which  is  neceffary  for  to  attain.  So  that,  how  perfeft  foever  the  language 
pompous  orations.  Long  founding  words,  formed  by  may  be  when  fpokeu  with  purity,  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
the  inflexion  of  the  different  parts  of  fpcech,- flowing  tion  mull  ever  labour  under  the  inconvenience  of  rude- 
periods,  in  which  the  attention  is  ktpt  aA'ake  by  the  nefs  and  inaccuracy  of  fpeech,  -Jnd  all  the  evils  which 
harmony  of  the  founds,  and  in  expe.vtatlon  of  that  this  naturally  produces. — Accordingly,  we  find,  that 
word  which  is  to  unravel  the  whole,  -if  compofed  by  in  Rome,  a  man,  even  in  the  higheft  rank,  received 
a  Ikilful  artift,  are  admirably  fuited  to  that  folemn  dig-  as  much  honour,  and  was  as  much  dlftinguifhed  a- 
nity  and  awful  grace  wliich  conftitute  the  effcnce  of  a  mong  his  equals,  for  being  able  to  converfe  with  eafe, 
public  harangue.  On  the  contrary,  in  private  conver-  as  a  modern  author  would  be  for  writing  in  an  eafy 
fation,  where  the  mind  wifhes  to  unbend  itfelf  with  and  elegant  ftyle  ;  and  Csfar  among  his  contempo- 
eafe,  thefe  become  fo  many  clogs  which  encumber  raries  was  as  much  elleemed  for  hin  fuperlority  in  fpeak- 
and  perplex.  At  thefe  moments  we  wifh  to  transfufe  ing  the  language  in  ordinary  converfatlon  with  eafe 
our  thoughts  with  eafe  and  facility  —  we  are  tired  with  and  elegance,  as  for  his  powers  of  oratory,  Jiis  fliill  in 
every  unnfceflaiy  fyllable -^and  wifh  to  be  freed  from  arms,  or  his  excellence  in  literary  compofition.  It  is 
the  trouble  of  attention  as  much  as  may  be.  Like  our  needltfs  to  point  out  the  many  inconveniences  whi-h  thii 
ftaterobes,  we  would  wilh  to  lay  afide  our  pompous  mull  unavoidably  produce  in  a  (late.  It  is  fufficient 
lancruage,  and  enjoy  ourfelves  at  home  with  freedom  to  obfcrve,  that  it  naturally  tends  to  introduce  a  vaft 
and  eafe.  Here  the  folcmuity  and  windings  of  the  dlllindion  between  the  difT^  rent  orders  of  men  ;  to  fet 
tranfpofitive  language  are  burdcnfome  ;  while  the  faci-  an  impenetrable  barrier  between  thofe  born  in  a  high 
lity  with  which  a  fentiment  can  be  expieffed  in  theawa-  and  thofe  born  in  a  low  llation  ;  to  keep  the  latter  in 
logons  language  is  the  thing  that  we  wifh  to  acquire,  ignorance  and  barbarity,  while  it  elevates  the  former 
Accordingly  in  Terence  and  Plautus,  where  the  beau  to  fuch  a  height  as  mull  fubjeft  the  other  to  be  eafily 
ties  of  dialogue  ate  moll  charmingly  difplayed,  tranf-  led  by  every  popular  demagogue. — How  far  the  hiftory 
pofition  is  fparingly  ufed.  In  this  humble,  though  of  the  nations  who  have  followed  this  idiom  of  lan- 
mofl  engaging  fphere,  the  analogous  language  moves  gnage  confirms  this  obfervation,  every  one  is  left  to 
unrivalled  ;--in  this  it  wilhts  to  indulge,  and  never  tires,  judge  for  himfelf. 

But  it  in  vain  attemps  to  rival  the  iranjprifitive  in  dig-         Having  thus  confidered  Language  in  general,  and 

nity  and  pomp  :     The  number  of  monofyilables  inter-  pointed  out  the  genius  and  tendency  of  the   two  moil 

rupt  the  flow   of  harmony;  and   although   they  may  dilllnguiflied  idioms   which    have   prevailed;   we  (hall 

give  a  greater  variety  of  founds,  yet  they  do   not  na-  clofe  thefe  remaiks  wilh   a  few  obfervations  upon  the 

turally  polFefs  that   dignified  gravity    which   fuits  the  particular  nature  and  genius  of  thofe  languages  which 

other  language.     This,  then,  mud  be  confidered    as  are  now  chiefly  fpoken  or  ftudied  in  Europe, 
the  ftriking  particular  in  the  genius  of  thefe  two  dif-         Of  all  the  nations  whofe  memory  hi'.lory  has  tranf-    .j. ' 

ferent  idiom  s,  which  marks  their  charatlers.  mitted  to  us,  none  have  been  fo  eminently  diftinguiihedj^n. 

If  we    conlider   the  effefts  which  thefe  two  diffe-  for  their  literary  accompli(hments,   as  well  as  acquain- thofe 

rent    charaflers  of  language    mult    naturally   produce  tance  with  the  pohte  arts,  as  the  Greeks  ;   noi  are  we  g"sg< 

upon  the  people  who  employ  them,  we  will  foon  per-  as  yet  acquainted  with  a  language  pofTcfled  of  fo  many 

ceive,  that    the    genius   of   the  analogous    language  is  advantages,   with  fo   few   defedlt,  as  that   which  they  (■„!.£ 

much  more  favourable  for  the  moll  engaging  purpofes  ufed,  and  which   continues  dill  to  be  known  by  their  (ludic 

of  life,  the  civilizing  the  human  mind  by  mutual  in-  name. — The  neceflary  conneflion  between  the  progrefs E>u<>l 

tercourfe  of  thought,  than  the  tranfpofitiix.     For  as  it  of  knowledge   and  the  improvement  of  language  has 

is  chiefly  by  the  ufe  of  fpeech  that  man  is  ralfed  above  been   already   explained  ;  (o  that  it   will   not    be  fur- 

the  brute  creation  ; — as  it  is  by  this  means  he  improves  prifing  to   find   their  progrefs  in  the   one  keep   pace 

every   faculty   of  his   mind,  and,  to  the    obfervations  with  that  of  the   other:   but    it   will  be  of  utility  to 

which  he  may  himfelf  have  made,  has  the  additional  point  out  fome    advantages  which    that  dlftinguifhed 

advantage  of  the  experience  of  thofe  with  whom   he  people  pofFcffed,  which  other  nations,  perhaps  not  lefs 

may  converfe,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  which  the  hu-  diftlnguiflied  for    talents    or    tafte,  have  not  enjoyed, 

man  race  have  acquired  by  the  accumulated  experience  which  have  contributed  to  render   their  language  the 

of  all  preceding  ages  ;  —  as  it  is  by  the  enlivening  glow  moft  unlvcrfally  admired  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern 

of  converfatlon  that  kindred  fouls  catch  fire  from  one  t  ines. 

another,    that    thought    produces   thought,    and  each         It  has  been  already  obfcrved,  that  the  original  inhabi- 

improves   upon  the  other,    till  they   foar  beyond   the  tants  of  Greece,  who  were  grofsfavages,  and  whofe  lan- The 

bounds  which  human  leafon,  if  left  alone,  could  ever  guage  of  courfe  would  be  very  rude  and  narrow,  were  firft '"P^' 

have   afplred  to  ; — >ve   mull  furely   confider  that  lan-  tamed  by  tiie  Pvlafgi,  an  eaftern  or  an  Egyptian  tribe.  Q^ee 

guagc  aij  the  moll  beneficial  to  fociety,  which  moft  ef-  From  the  caft   it  is  well  known  that  arts  and  fclescesguag 

feftually  removes  thef;  oars   that  obllruft  its  proa^refs.  were  fpread  over  the  rell  of  the  world,  and  that  Egypt 'og' 

Now,  the  genius  of  the  ana/o^ow  languages  is  fo  eafy,  was    one   of   the    countries  firft    civilized.     The    lan-" 

fo  fimple  and  plain,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  guage  therefore  imported   into  Gitece  by  the  Pelafgi 

one   who  is  born  in  the  kingdom  where   It  is   ufed  would   be   puie   fro.-n  the    fountain  head,  and   much 

I  more 
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nge.  more  perfeft  in  its  ftriifture  than  if  it  had  been  tranf- 
~~''  mitted  through  many  nations.  But  this  was  not  the 
only  ciicumltarce  highly  fortunate  for  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. Before  it  had  lime  to  be  fully  ellablKhed  a- 
mong  ihe  people,  its  afptriiies,  which  it  had  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  dialtfts  of  tlie  call,  were  polilhed 
away  by  fuch  a  fiicccflion  of  poets,  muficians,  philo- 
fophers,  and  legiflators,  from  different  countries,  as  ne- 
ver appeared  in  any  other  nation  at  a  period  fo  early 
as  to  give  their  genius  and  tafte  its  full  influence.  In 
this  refped,  no  people  were  ever  fo  eminently  diftin- 
guiflicd  as  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  had  their  Orpheus, 
their  Linus,  their  Cecrops,  and  their  Cadmus,  who  in- 
troduced their  different  improvements  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  had  no  ftandard  of  talle  formed  by  itfelf. 
Hence  the  original  founds  of  the  Greek  language  are 
the  moll  harmonious,  and  the  mod  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  of  any  that  have  hitherto  been  invented.  They 
are  indeed  agreeable  to  every  perfon  who  hears  them, 
even  when  the  meaning  of  the  words  is.not  underllood; 
whereas  almoft  all  other  languages,  till  they  are  under- 
ftood,  appear,  to  an  ear  which  has  not  been  accudomed 
to  them,  jarring  and  difcordant.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental excellence  of  that  juftly  admired  language  ;  nor 
have  the  people  failed  to  imjjiove  this  to  the  utmoft  of 
tlieir  power,  by  many  aids  of  their  own  invention.  The 
Greek  language  is  of  the  tranfpofit'me  kind  :  but  a 
people  fo  lively,  fo  acute,  and  fo  loquacious,  could  ill 
bear  the  ceremonious  reftraint  to  which  that  ra»de  of 
language  naturally  fubjeCted  them  ;  and  have  there- 
fore, by  various  methods,  treed  it  in  a  great  meafure 
from  the  ftifFnefs  which  that  produced.  In  infletting 
their  nouns  and  verbs,  they  fometimes  prefix  a  fyllable, 
and  fometimes  add  one;  which,  befides  the  variety  that 
it  gives  to  the  founds  of  the  language,  adds  greatly  to 
the  dillintlnefs,  and  admits  of  a  more  natural  ariange- 
ment  of  the  words  than  in  the  Latin,  and  of  confe- 
quence  renders  it  much  fitter  for  the  eafinefs  of  private 
converfation  :  and  indeed  the  genius  cf  the  people  fo 
far  prevailed  over  the  idwm  of  the  language,  as  to  ren- 
der it,  in  the  age  of  its  great efl  perfection,  capable  of 
almoft  as  much  eafe,  and  requiring  almoll  as  little  tranf- 
pofition  of  words,  as  thofe  languages  which  have  been 
called  analogous.  But  as  thofe  nations  v/ho  fpoke  this 
language  were  all  governed  by  popular  affemblies,  and 
as  no  authority  could  be  obtained  among  them  but  by 
a  fkill  in  rhetoric  and  the  powers  of  perfuafion  ;  it 
became  necefTary  for  every  one,  who  wi(hed  to  acquire 
power  or  confidcration  in  the  ftate,  to  improve  him- 
felf  in  the  knowledge  of  that  language,  in  the  ule  of 
which  alone  he  could  expi-dt  honours  or  reputation. 
Hence  it  happened,  that  while  the  vivacity  of  the 
people  rendered  it  eafy,  the  great  men  ftudioully  im- 
proved every  excellence  that  it  could  reap  from  its 
pjwers  as  a  tratifpofil'ivs  language  ;  fo  that,  when  brought 
to  its  utmoA  peifcttlon  by  tlie  amazing  genius  of  the 
great  Demolthencs,  it  attained  a  power  altogether  un- 
known to  any  other  language. — Thus  happily  cir- 
cumftanced,  the  Greek  language  arrived  at  that  envied 
pre  eminence  which  it  ftill  juflly  retains.  From  the 
progrefs  of  aits  and  fciesces  ;  from  the  gaiety  and  in- 
ventive genius  of  the  people  ;  from  the  number  of  free 
flates  into  which  Greece  was  divided,  each  of  which 
iuvented  woids  of  its  own,  all  of  which  contributed  to 
tiie  general  Hock ;  and  from  the   natural  comnaunica- 
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tion  which  took  place  between  thefe  Rates,  which  ex-  I"'g"'P«- 
cited  in  the  ftrpngelt  degree  the  talents  of  the  people  ;  ' 
it  acquired  a  copioufnefs  unknown  to  any  ancient  lan- 
guage, and  excelled  by  few  of  the  moderns. — In  point 
of  harmony  of  numbers,  it  is  altogether  unrivalled  ; 
and  on  account  cf  the  eafe  as  well  as  dignity  which, 
from  the  caufes  above  mentioned,  it  acquired,  it  ad- 
mits of  perfeftion  in  a  greater  number  of  particular 
kinds  of  compofition  tlyin  any  other  language  known. 
— The  irretiftible  force  and  overwhelming  impetuofity 
ofDemolthenes  fecms  not  more  natural  to  the  genius 
of  the  language,  than  the  more  flowery  charms  of 
Plato's  calm  and  harmonious  cadences,  or  the  una- 
dorned fimplicity  of  Xenophon  ;  nor  does  the  majcflic 
pomp  of  Homer  feem  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  than  the  more 
humble  (trains  of  Theocritus,  or  the  laughing  feftivity 
of  Anacreon  :  Equally  adapted  to  all  purpofes,  when 
we  perufe  any  of  thefe  autliors,  we  would  imagine  the 
language  was  moft  happily  adapted  for  his  particular 
ftyle  alone.  The  fame  powers  it  likcwife,  in  a  great 
meafure,  pofTtfred  for  converfalion  ;  and  the  dialogue 
feems  not  more  natural  for  the  dignity  of  Sophcicles 
or  Euripides,  than  for  the  more  ealy  tendernefs  of 
Menander,  or  buffoonery  of  Arillophanes. — With  all 
thefe  advantages,  however,  it  mull  be  acknowledged, 
that  it  did  not  poffefs  that  unexceptionable  clearnefs 
of  meaning  which  fome  analogous  languages  enjoy,  or 
that  charafteriflic  force  which  the  emphads  properly 
varied  has  power  to  give,  were  not  thefe  defers  coun- 
terbalanced by  other  caufes  which  we  fhall  afterwards 

point  out. 

■>  ft 
The  Romans,  a  people  of  fierce  and  warlike  difpo-The  Latin 
fitions,  for  many  ages  during  the  infancy  of  their  re- language 
public,  more  intent  on  purfuing  conquefls  and  military  "fsrio'  '"; 
glory  than    in   making  improvements  in   literature  or''",  ^f 
the  fine  arts,  bellowed  little  attention  to  their  language. ""'    ^^  '* ' 
Of  a  difpofition   Icfs  focial  or   more   phlegmatic  than 
the   Greeks,   tl  ty   gave    thimftlves  no   trouble   about 
rendering  their  language   fit   for   converfation  ;   and  it 
remained   flrong  and   nervous,    but,   like    their    ideas, 
was  limited  and  confined.      More  difpofed  to  command 
refpeft  by  the  power  of  their  arms  than   by  the  force 
of  peifuafion,  they  defpilcd  the  more  tfFemmate  powers 
of  fpeech  :   fo  that,  before  the    Punic  wars,   their  lan- 
guage was  perhaps   more   referved   and  uncourtly  than 
any  other  at  that   time   known. — But  after  their  rival 
Carthage  was  dellroyed,  and   they  had  no  longer  that 
powerful  curb  upon  their  anibiliou;  when  riches  flowed 
in  upon  them   by  the  multiplicity  of  their   conquefls; 
—  luxury  began  to  prevail,   the  fievn  auficritv  of  their 
manners  to  relax,  and  felfifh  ambition  to  take  place  cf 
that  dilintercfted  love   for  their  country  fo  eminently 
confpicuous  among  all  orders  of  men   before  that  pe- 
riod.— Popularity    began    then   to   be  courted  :  ambi- 
tious men,  finding  themfclves  not  poflefleri  of  that  me- 
rit which  infured   tliem   lucctfs   with   the   virtuous  fe- 
nate,  amufed   the    mob   with  artful  and   fedltious  ha- 
rangues ;  and  by  making  them  believe  that  they  were- 
poffefTed  of  all  power,  and   had  their  facred  rights  en- 
croached upon  by  the  fenate,  led  them  about  at  their 
picafure,  and   got  themfclves  exalted    to  honours  and 
riches  by  thefe  infidious   arts.      It    was  then    the  Ro- 
mans fitft  began  to  perceive  the   ufe  to  which  a  com-- 
mand  of  language   could  be   put.      Ambiiious  men. 
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Sargiisge.  .J^gn  ftudied  it  witli  care,  to  be  able  to  accompllfh 
*—~Y~^  their  ends  ;  while  the  more  virtuous  ~<rre  obliged  to 
acquire  a  fl.ili  in  this,  that  they  might  be  able  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  their  advtrfarics.— Thus  it  happened, 
that  in  a  fliort  time  that  people,  from  having  entire- 
ly neglefted,  began  to  (tudy  their  language  with  the 
•jreattll  afliduity  ;  and  as  Grtrcce  happened  to  be  fub- 
jeCted  to  the  Roman  yoke  :ibout  that  time,  and  a 
friendly  intercourfe  was  eltab'lfhed  between  thefe  tuo 
eountrico,  this  greatly  confpircd  to  nourifli  in  the 
minds  of  the  Romans  a  t^iile  for  that  art  of  which 
they  had  lately  become  fo  much  tnamonrcd.  Greece 
had  long  before  this  period  been  corrupted  by  luxury; 
their  talie  for  the  fine  arts  had  degenerated  into  un- 
necelTary  refinement;  and  aU,their  patriotif.n  confided 
in  popular  harangues  and^  unmeaning  declamation. 
Oratory  was  then  ftudied  as  a  refined  art;  and  all  the 
fublhtics  of  it  were  taught  by  rule,  with  as  great  caie 
as  the  gladiators  were  afterwards  trained  up  in  Rome. 
But  while  they  were  thus  idly  trying  who  lliould  be 
the  lord  of  their  own  people,  the  nerves  of  govern- 
ment were  relaxed,  and  they  became  an  eafy  prey  to 
fverV  invading  power.  In  this  fituatl'm  they  became 
they;(.^yaVj,underthetitleof  the  aL'ies,o{Rome,  and  intro- 
duced amtnig'them  the  fame  tafte  for  haranguing  which 
prevailed  among  themfelves.  Well  acquainted  as  they 
were  with  the  powers  of  their  own  language,  they  fet 
themfelves  with  unwearied  afliduity  to  polilh  and  im- 
prove that  of  their  new  matters  :  but  with  ail  their 
affidulty  and  pains,  they  never  were  able  to  make  it 
arrive  at  that  perfeclion  which  their  own  language 
had  acquired  ;  and  in  the  Auguftan  age,  when  h  had 
arrived  at  the  fummit  of  its  glorj',  Cicero  bitterly 
complains  of  its  want  of  copioufnefs  in  many  partxulars. 
But  as  it  was  the  defire  of  all  who  lludied  this  lan- 
guage with  cave,  to  make  it  capable  of  that  (lately 
dignity  and  pomp  neceffary  for  public  harangues,  they 
followed  the  genius  of  the  language  in  this  particular, 
and  in  a  great  meafnre  negUtled  thofe  leifcr  delicacies 
which  form  the  pleafure  of  domellic  enjoyment  ;  fo 
that,  while  it  acquired  more  copioufnefs,  more  liar- 
mony,  and  preclfion,  it  remained  ftiff  and  inflexible 
for  converfation  :  nor  could  the  minute  dllUnftion  of 
nice  grammatical  rules  be  ever  brought  down  to  the 
apprchenfion  of  the  vulgar;  whence  the  language  fpo- 
kcn  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people  remained  rude  and 
unpe.llfhed"  even  to  the  end  of  the  monarchy.  The 
Huns  who  over-run  Italy,  incapable  of  acquiring  any 
knowledge  of  fuch  a  difficult  and  abltrule  language, 
never  adopted  it  ;  and  the  native  inhabitants  being 
made  acquainted  with  a  language  more  natural  and 
eafily  acquired,  quickly  adopted  that  Idiom  of  ipcech 
introduced  by  their  conquerors,  although  they  lliU 
retained  many  of  thofe  words  which  the  confined  na- 
ture of  the  barbarian  language  made  neccrtary  to  al- 
low them  to  exprefs  their  ideas. — And  thus  It  was 
that  the  language  of  Rome,  that  proud  miftiefs  of  the 
world,  from  an  original  defedl  in  its  formation,  al- 
though ic  had  been  carried  to  a  perfeftion  in  other  re- 
fpefll  far  fuperlor  to  any  northern  language  at  that 
time,  eafily  gave  way  to  them,  and  in  a  few  ages  the 
knowledge  of  it  was  loll  among  mankind  :  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  eafy  nature  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage has  Hill  been  able  to  keep  fome  (light  footing 
in  the  world,  although  ^he  nations  in  which  it  has 
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bfcn  fpoken  have  been  fubjeiled   to  the  yok?  of  fo-  Lini^o! 
reign  dominion  for  upwards  of  two  tiioufarid  years,  """"v- 
and  their  country  has  been  twice  ravaged  by   barba- 
rous nations,  and  more  cruelly  deprcifcd  than  ever  the 
Ronyans  were. 

From  the  view  which  we  have  already  given  of  the 
Latin  language,  It  appears  evident,  that  Its  idiom  was 
more  ilrittly  tranfpofitive  than  that  of  any  other  lan- 
guage yet  known,  and  was  attended  with  all  the  de- 
feds  to  which  that  idiom  is  naturally  fubjcAed  :  nor 
could  it  boall  of  fuch  favourable  alleviating  circum- 
tlances  as  the  Greek,  the  prevailing  founds  of  the  L-J- 
tin  being  far  Icfs  harmonious  to  the  ear;  and  although 
the  formation  of  the  words  are  fuch  as  to  admit  of  full 
and  dillinft  founds,  and  fo  modulated  as  to  lay  no  re- 
ilraint  upon  the  voice  of  the  fpeakcr ;  yet,  to  a  perfon 
unacquainted  with  the  language,  they  do  not  convey 
that  enchanting  harmony  lo  remaikable  In  the  Greek 
language.  The  Latin  Is  ftately  and  folemn  ;  It  does 
not  excite  difgull;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  does  not 
charm  the  car,  fo  as  to  make  it  llllen  with  delightful 
attention.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  language  in- 
deed, the  nervous  boldiitis  of  the  tl. oughts,  the  harmo- 
nious rounding  of  the  periods,  the  full  folemn  fwellin" 
of  the  founds,  fu  dllllnguifliable  in  the  mod  eminent 
writers  in  that  language  which  have  been  preferved  to 

us,  all  confpire  to  make  It  pleafing  and  agreeable. 

In  thefe  admired  works  we  meet  with  all  Its  beauties, 
rt'Ithout  perceiving  any  of  Its  defects;  and  we  naturally 
admire,  as  perfedl,  a  language  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fuch  excelleiit  works. — Yet  with  all  thefe  feem- 
ing  excellencies,  this  language  is  lefs  copious,  and 
more  lirnited  in  its  llyle  of  compolitlon,  than  many  mo- 
dern languages  ;  far  lefs  capable  of  preclfion  and  ac- 
curacy than  almoft  any  of  thefe  ;  and  Infinitely  be- 
hind them  all  in  point  of  eafinefs  in  converfition.  But 
thefe  points  have  been  fo  fully  proved  already,  as  to 
require  no  further  lUullratlon. — Of  the  compofitions 
in  that  language  which  have  been  preferved  to  us,  the 
Oral'tons  of  Cicero  are  bell  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
the  language,  and  wx  there  fee  il  In  its  utmolt  perfec- 
tion. In  the  Philofophical  Works  of  that  great  au- 
thor we  perceive  lome  of  Its  defects  ;  and  it  require* 
all  the  poweis  of  that  great  man  to  render  his  Ep'ifl'.es 
agreeable,  as  thefe  have  the  genius  of  the  language  to 
ilrugglc  with. — Next  to  oratory,  hillory  agrees  with 
the  genius  of  this  language  ;  and  C;efar,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, has  exhibited  the  langunge  in  its  purcft 
elegance,  without  the  aid  of  pomp  or  foreign  orna- 
ment.  Among  the  poets,  Virgil  has  bell  adapted 

his  works  to  his  language.  The  flowing  harmony 
and  pomp  of  it  Is  well  adapted  for  the  epic  llrain,  and 
the  conedl  dcliiacy  of  his  talle  rendered  hnn  pcrftftly 
equal  Lothe  tafli.  But  Horace  is  the  only  poet  whofi 
force  of  genius  was  able  to  overcome  the  bars  which 
the  language  threw  in  his  way,  and  fucceed  in  lyric 
poetry.  Were  it  not  for  the  billliancy  of  the  thoughts, 
and  acutencfs  of  the  remarks,  which  fo  eminently  didln- 
gullh  this  author's  coini,ofii;ions,  his  odes  would  long 
cvc  now  have  iunk  into  utter  oblivion.  But  fo  coii- 
fcious  have  all  the  Roman  poets  been  of  the  unfitnefs 
of  their  language  for  eufy  dialogue,  that  almoll  none 
of  them,  after  Plautus  and  Terence,  have  attempted 
any  dramatic  compofitions  in  that  language.  Nor 
have  we  any  reafon  to  regret  that  they  negledled  this 
5  branch 
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goage.  brand)  of  poetry,  as  it  is  probable,  if  thty  had  ever  before  their  mixture  with  the  Latini  and  other  people I-->«(!:«»««. 

•V —    become  fond  of  ihefe,   they   would  have  been  obliged  in  their   provinces,   the  ftveial   grammatical   parts  of  ""■"V"-" 

to  have  adopted  fo  many  imnatural  contrivances  to  rcn-  fpeech  followed  the  plain  iimple  idea  wliich  that  fup- 

der  them  agreeable,  as  would  have  prevented  us  (who  pofts ;   the  verbs  and  nouns  were  all  probably   varied 

of  courfe  would  have  confideted  ourfelves  as  bound  to  by  auxiliaries,  and  their  adjfftives  retained  their  fim- 

follow  them)  from  making  that  progrefs  in  the  drama  pie  unaherable  ftate  :— but  by  their  mixture  with  the 

which  fo  particulaily  diltinguilhcs  the  produftions  of  Latins,  this  finiple  form  has  been  in  many  cafes  altered  ; 

modem  times.  their  verbs  became  in  fome  cafes  inflefted  ;  but  their 

lulian      The  modern  Italian  language,  f  om  an  inattention  nouns  in  all  thefe  languages  ftill  retained  their  ori"inal 

uageoftoo  common  in  literary  fut-jcfts,  has  been  ufually  called  form  ;  although  they  have  varied  their  adjeftives,  and 

fooliihly  clogged  their   nouns  with  gender,  according        Jj 


lie  idi' 
uid 


■  a  child  of  the  Latin  language,  and  is  commonly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  ancient  Latin  a  little  debafed  by  the 
mixture  of  the  barbarous  language  of  thofe  people  who 
conquered  Italy.  T  he  truth  is,  the  caf-  is  direftly  the 
reverfe  :  for  this  language,  in  its  ':;eneral  idiom  and 
fundamental  principles,  is  evidentiv  .:  the  analogous 
kind,  firll  introduced  by  ihofe  fierc(  i:r.' idlers,  although 
it  has  borrowed  many  of  its  wordt,  ar.ii  fome  of  its 
modes  of  phrafeology,  from  the  Latin,  with  which 
they  were  fo  intimately  blended  that  th's  could  fcaice- 
ly  be  avoided  ;  an  1  it  has  been  from  remarking  this 
flight  connection  fo  obvious  at  firil  light,  that  fuper- 
ficial  obfervers  have  been  led  to  draw  this  general  con- 
clufirn,  fo  contrary  to  faft. 

When   Italy  was  over-run  with  the  Lombards,  and 
the  empiie  deftroyed  by  thefe  northern  invaders,  they, 
as  conquerors,   continued   to   fpeak  their  own  native 
language.     Fierce  and  illiterate,  they  would  not  (loop 
to  the  ftrvility  of  ftudying  a  language  fo  clogged  with 
rules,  and  difficult  of  attainment,   as  the  Latin   would 
naturally  be  to  a  people  altogether  unacquainted  with 
nice  grammatical  dilliniflions :   while  the   Romans  of 
neceflity  were   obliged   to  iludy  the  language  of  their 
conquerors,  as  well  t6  obtain  fome  relief  of  their  grie- 
vances by  prayers  and  fupplications,  as  to  dellroy  that 
odious  diftincliou  which   fubfiiled   between  the   con- 
<juerors  and  conquered  while  they  continued  as  diftincl 
people.     As  the   language   of  their  new  mailers,  al- 
though rude  and  confnicd,  was  natural  in  its  order, 
and  eafy  to  be  acqaired,  the  Latins  would  foon  attain 
a  competent  fkill  in  it  :  and  as  they  bore  fuch  a  pro- 
portion to   the  whole  number  of  people,   the  whole 
language  would  partake  fumewhat  of  the  general  found 
of  the  former  :  for,  in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts  to  the 
contrary,   the  organs  of  fpeech   could  not  at  once  be 
made  to  acquire  a  perfeA  power  of  uttering  any  unac- 
cuftomtd  founds  ;  and  as  rt  behoved  the  language  of 
the  barbarians  to  be  much  lefs  copious  than  the  Latin, 
whenever  they  found  themfelves  at  a  lofs  for  a  word, 
they  would  naturally  adopt  thofe  which  moft  readily 
prefentcd  themfelves  from  their  new  fubjetls.     Thus 
a  language  in  time  was  formed,  fomewhat  rcfembling 
the   Latin  both  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  founds 
and  in  the  meaning  of  many  words :  and  as  the  bar- 
barians gave  themlelves  little  trouble  about  language, 
and  In   fome  cafes  perhaps  hardly  knew   the  general 
analogy  of  their  own  language,   it  is  not  furprifing  if 
their  new  fubjefts  (liould  find  themfelves  lointtimes  at 
a  lofs  on  that  account  ;  or  if,  in  thefe  fituations,  they 
followed,  on  fome  occafions,  the  analogy  fuggeiled  to 
them  by  their  own  :   which  accounts  for  the  llrange 
degree  of  mixture  of  heterogeneous  grammatical  ana- 
logy we  mtet  with   in  the  Italian  as  well  as  Spanrfh 
and  French  languages.     The  idiom  of  all  the  Gothic 
languages  is  purely  analogous ;  and  in  all  probability, 
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to  the  Latin   idioms.      From  this  heterogeneous  and '^'* 'IV!  d»i 
fortuitous  (as  we  may  fay,  becaufe  injudicious)  mix  |^',fi^;°, 
ture  of  parts,   refults  a  lan,>uage   pofrciring  almofl   allpaVent 
the  dcfedtj  of  each  of  the  languages  of  which  it  is  com-  torgues. 
pofed,  with  few  of  the  excsrllencits  of  either  :  for  it 
has  neither  the  eafe  and  precifion  of  the  analogous,  nor 
the  pomp  and  boldnefs  of  the  tranfpq/itii>e,  languages  ; 
at  the  fame  time  thafit  is  clogged  with  almoft  as  many 
rules,  and  liable  to  as  great  abufes. 

Ihefe  obfervations  are  equally  applicable   to    the 
French  and  Spanilh  as  to  the  Italian  language.    With 
regard  to  this  la(l  in  particular,  we  may  obfei-ve,  that 
as  the  natural  inhabitants  of  Italy,  before  the  laft  in- 
vafion  of  the  barbarians,  were  funk  and  enervated  by 
luxury,   and  that  ,by  depreffion  of  mind   and  genius 
which  anarchy  always  produces,  they  had  become  fond 
of  feafting  and  entertainments,  and   the  enjoyment  of 
fenfual  pleafures  conllitiited  their  higheft  delight;  and 
their  language    partook  of  the   fame  debility  as  their 
body. —  The   barbarians  too,  unaccuflomed  to  the  fc- 
duftions  of  pleafure,  foon  fell  from  their  original  bold- 
nefs and  intrepidity,    and,   like    Hannibal's  troops  of 
old,   were  enervated  by    the   fenfual   gratifications   in 
which  a  nation  of  conquerors  unacctillomed  to  the  re- 
ilraint  of  government  freely  indulged       The  foftnefs 
of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  climate,  the  unaccuftomcd 
flow  of  riches  which  they  at  once  acquired,  together 
with  the  voluptuous   manner  of  their  conquered  fub- 
jefts;  all  confpired  to  enervate  their  minds,  and  render 
them  foft  and  effeminate.     No  wonder  then,  if  a  lan- 
guage new-moulded  at  this  juncture  (hould  partake  of 
the  genius  of  the  people  who  formed   it ;  and  inflead 
of  participating  of  the  martial  boldnefs  and  ferocity  of 
either  of  their  anceftors,  fhould  be  foftentd  and  en- 
feebled  by  every   device  which  an  effeminate  people 
could   invent. — The  ftrong  confonants  which  termi- 
nated the  words,  and  gave  them  hfe  and  boldnefs,  be- 
ing thought   too   harlh   for  the  delicate  ears  of  thefe 
fons  of  floth,  were  baniihed  their  language  ;  while  fo- 
norous  vowels,  which  could  be  protraited  to  any  length        ,. 
in  mufic,   were   fubllituted   in   their  Head. — Thus  the  And 
Italian   language   is  formed   flowing  and  harmonious, ''"""R'' 
but   dellitute    of  thofe    nerves  which    conilitute   thef"*'"^.^"'^ 
ftrength  and  vigour  of  a  language  :  at  the  fame  time,  o",;^" ,00 
the  founds  are  neither  enough  diverfificd,  nor  in  them- Ueble  for 
felvcs  of  fuch  an   agreeable  tone,   as  to  afford  great ''•''''K^''^ 
pleafure  without   the   aid  of  mu Ileal   notes;  and  the '''""^'p**^ 
fmall  pleafure  which  this  affords  is  ftill  leffened  by  the  ^'m,' 
little  variety  of  meafure  which  the  great  fimilaritv  of 
the   terminations  of  the   words  occafions.      Hence  it 
happens,   that  this  language  is  fitted  for  excelling  in 
fewer  branches  of  literature   than  almoft  any  other  : 
and  although  we  have  excellent  hiftorians,  and  more 
than  ordinary  poets,  in  Italian,  yet  they  labour  under 
3  Z  great 
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Language,  great  inconveniences,  from  the  language  wanting  nerves 
*—  »  '  '  and  ftatelinefs  for  the  former,  and  fufficient  variety  of 
modulation  for  the  latter.  It  is,  more  particularly  on 
this  account,  altogether  unfit  for  an  epic  poem  :  and 
though  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  way  by  two 
men  whofe  genius,  if  not  fettered  by  the  language, 
might  have  been  crowned  with  fuccefs ;  yet  thefe, 
notwithllanding  the  fame  that  with  fome  they  may 
have  acquired,  muft,  in  point  of  poetic  harmony,  be 
deemed  defeftive  by  every  impartial  perfon.  Nor  is  it 
pofllble  that  a  language  which  hardly  admits  of  poetry 
without  rhime,  can  ever  be  capable  of  producing  a 
perftdl  poem  of  great  length;  and  the  ftanza  to  which 
their  poets  have  ever  confined  themfclves,  muft  always 
produce  the  moft  difagreeable  cffcft  in  a  poem  where 
unreftrained  pomp  01  pathos  are  ncceffary  qualifications. 
The  only  fpecies  of  poetry  in  which  the  Italian  lan- 
guage can  claim  a  fuperior  excellence,  is  the  tender 
tone  of  elegy  :  and  here  it  remains  unrivalled  and 
alone;  the  plaintive  melody  of  the  founds,  and  fmooth 
flow  of  the  language,  being  perfeftly  adapted  to  ex- 
prefs  that  foDthing  melancholy  which  this  fpecies  of 
poetry  requires.  On  this  account  che  plaintive  fcenes 
of  the  tajlor  F'ldo  of  Guarini  have  juftly  gained  to 
that  poem  an  univerfal  applaufe  ;  although,  unlefs  on 
this  account  alone,  it  is  perhaps  inferior  to  almoft 
every  other  poem  of  the  kind  which  ever  appeared. — 
We  muft  oblerve  with  furprife,  that  the  Italians,  who 
have  fettered  every  other  fptcies  of  poetry  with  the 
feverett  fhackles  of  rhime,  have  in  this  fpecies  fliowed 
an  example  of  the  moft  unreftrained  freedom  ;  the 
happy  effefts  of  which  ought  to  have  taught  all  Eu- 
rope the  powerful  charms  attending  it  :  yet  with  a- 
mazement  we  perceive,  that  fcarce  an  attempt  to  imi- 
tate them  has  been  made  by  any  poet  in  Europe  ex- 
cept by  Milton  inhisLycidas;  no  dramatic  poet,  even  in 
Britain,  having  ever  adopted  the  unreftrained  harmony 
of  numbers  to  be  met  with  in  this  and  many  other  of 
their  beft  dramatic  compofitions. 

Of  all  the  languages  which  fprung  up  from  the  mix- 
ture of  the  Latins  with  the  northern  people  on  the  de- 
flruftion  of  the  Roman  empire,  none  of  them  approach 
fo  near  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  as  the  Spanifh  dots. 
For  as  the  Spaniards  have  been  always  remarkable  for 
their  military  prowefs  and  dignity  of  mind,  their  lan- 
guage is  naturally  adapted  to  exprefs  ideas  of  that 
kind.  Sonorous  and  folemn,  it  admits  nearly  of  as 
much  dignity  as  the  Latin.  For  converfation,  it  is 
the  moft  elegant  and  courteous  language  in  Europe. 

The  humane  and  generous  order  of  chivalry  was  firft 
invented,  and  kept  its  footing  longeft,  in  this  nation  ; 
and  although  it  run  at  laft  into  fuch  a  ridiculous  ex- 
cefs  as  defervedly  made  it  fall  into  univerfal  difrepute, 
yet  it  left  fuch  a  ftrong  tinfture  of  romantic  heroifm 
upon  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  people,  as  made  them 
jealous  of  their  glory,  and  ftrongly  emulous  of  culti- 
vating that  heroic  politenefs,  which  they  confidered 
as  the  higheft  perfeftlon  they  could  attain.  Every 
man  difdained  to  flatter,  or  to  yield  up  any  point  of 
honour  which  he  poflefled  ;  at  the  fame  time,  he  ri- 
goroufly  exafted  from  others  all  that  was  his  due. 
Thefe  circumftances  have  given  rift  to  a  great  many 
terms  of  refpeft,  and  courteous  condefcenfion,  without 
meannefs  or  flattery,  which  give  their  dialogue  a  re- 
fpeftful  politenefs  and  elegance  unknown  to  any  other 
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European  language.  This  is  the  rcafon  why  the  cha-  Langt 
raders  fo  finely  drawn  by  Cervantes  in  Don  Quixotte  ^-""y 
are  ftlll  unknown  to  all  but  thofe  who  underftand  the 
language  in  which  he  wrote.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unlike  the  gentle  meeknefs  and  humane  htrolfm  of  the 
knight,  or  the  native  fimpllclty,  warmth  of  aEfeftlon, 
and  refpeftful  loquacity  of  the  fquire,  than*the  incon- 
fiftent  follies  of  the  one,  or  the  impertinent  forward- 
nefs  and  difrefpeftful  petulance  of  the  other,  as  ihev 
ara  exhibited  in  every  Englilh  tranflation.  Nor  is  it, 
as  we  imagine,  pofllble  to  reprefent  fo  much  familiarity, 
united  with  fuch  becoming  condefcenfion  In  the  one, 
and  unfeigned  deference  in  the  other,  in  any  other  Eu- 
ropean language,  as  is  neceflary  to  paint  thefe  two  ad- 
mirable charaders. 

Although  this  language,  from  the  folemn  dignity 
and  majtftic  elegance  of  its  ftruflure,  is  perhaps  better 
qualified  than  any  other  modern  one  for  the  fubllme 
ftrains  of  epic  poetry  ;  yet  as  the  ooets  of  this  nation 
have  all  along  imitated  the  Italians  by  a  moft  fervile 
fubjeftlon  to  rhime,  they  never  have  produced  one 
poem  of  this  fort,  which  in  point  of  poefy  of  ftyle  de- 
ferves  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterlty.  And  in  any 
other  fpecies  of  poetiy  but  this,  or  the  higher  tragedy, 
it  is  not  naturally  fitted  to  excel.  But  although  the 
drama  and  other  polite  branches  of  literature  were  ear- 
ly cultivated  in  this  country,  and  made  confiderable 
progrefs  in  it,  before  the  thirft  of  gain  debafed  their 
fouls,  or  the  defire  of  univerfal  dominion  made  them 
forfeit  that  liberty  which  they  once  fo  much  prized  ; 
fince  they  became  enervated  by  an  overbearing  pride, 
and  their  minds  endaved  by  fuperftition,  all  the  polite 
arts  have  been  neglcAed  :  fo  that,  while  other  Euro- 
pean nations  have  been  advancing  in  knowledge,  and 
improving  their  language,  they  have  remained  in  a  ftate 
of  torpid  inaftlvity;  and  their  language  has  not  arri- 
ved at  that  perfeftion  which  its  nature  would  admit,  or 
the  acute  genius  of  the  people  might  have  made  us  na- 
turally expeft.  j5 

It  will  perhaps  by  fome  be  thought  an  unpardon- TheFn 
able  infult,  if  we  do  not  allow  the  French  the  prefe-  •^"gV'f 
rence  of  all  modern  languages  in  many  Kfpcfts.  But  j-  ^J" 
fo  far  muft  we  pay  a  deference  to  truth,  as  to  be  obli-  energy: 
ged  to  rank  it  among  the  pooreft  languages  in  Eu- 
rope. Every  other  language  has  fome  founds  which 
can  be  uttered  clearly  by  the  voice  :  even  the  Italian, 
although  it  wants  energy,  ftUl  poflefles  diftinAnefs  of 
articulation.  But  the  French  is  almoft  incapable  of 
cither  of  thefe  beauties;  for  in  that  language  the  vow- 
els are  fo  much  curtailed  in  the  pronunciation,  and  the 
words  run  into  one  another  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  necef- 
farily  to  produce  an  indiftintlnefs  which  renders  it  in- 
capable of  meafure  or  harmony.  From  this  caufe,  it 
is  in  a  great  meafure  incapable  of  poetic  modulation, 
and  rhime  has  been  obliged  to  be  fubftituted  in  its 
ftead  ;  fo  that  this  pooreft  of  all  contrivances  which, 
has  ever  yet  been  invented  to  diftinguifh  poetry  from 
profe,  admitted  into  all  the  modern  languages  when 
ignorance  prevailed  over  Europe,  has  ftill  kept  fome 
footing  in  the  greateft  part  of  thefe,  rather  through  a. 
deference  for  eftabllftied  cuftoms  than  from  any  necef- 
fity.  Yet  as  the  French  language  admits  of  fo  little 
poetic  modulation,  rhime  is  in  fome  meafure  necejfary 
to  it;  and  therefore  this  poor  deviation  from  profe  has 
been  adopted  by  it,  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  Pot- 

try. 
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ritizt.  try.  But  by  their  blind  attachment  to  this  artifice, 
V"~^  the  French  have  negleded  to  improve  fo  much  as  they 
might  have  done  the  fmall  powers  for  harmony  of 
which  their  language  is  pofTelfed  j  and  by  being  long 
accullomed  to  this  falfe  tafte,  they  have  become  fond 
of  it  to  fuch  a  ridiculous  excefs,  as  to  have  all  their 
tragedies,  nay  even  their  comedies,  in  rhime.  While 
the  poet  is  obliged  to  enervate  his  language,  and  check 
the  flovsf  of  compofition,  for  the  fake  of  linking  his 
lines  together,  the  judicious  aftor  finds  more  difficulty 
in  deftroyingthe  appearance  of  that  meafure,  and  pre- 
venting the  clinking  of  the  rhimes,  than  in  all  the  reft 
of  his  ta(k. — After  this,  we  will  not  be  furprifed  to 
find  Voltaire  attempt  an  epic  poem  in  this  fpecies  of 
poetry  ;  although  the  more  judicious  Fenelon  in  his 
Tehmaque  had  (hown  to  his  countrj-men  the  only  fpe- 
cies of  poefy  that  their  language  could  admit  of  for 
any  poem  which  afpired  to  the  dignity  of  the  epic 
ftrain. — Madam  Defhouliers,  in  her  Idyllk,  has  fhown 
the  utmeft  extent  of  harmony  to  which  their  language 
can  attain  in  fmaller  poems  :  indeed  in  the  tendernefs 
of  an  elegy,  or  the  gaiety  of  a  fong,  it  may  fucceed  ; 
but  it  is  fo  deftitute  of  force  and  energy,  that  it  can 
never  be  able  to  reach  the  pindaric,  or  even  perhaps 
the  lyric  ftrain, — as  the  ineffeftual  efforts  even  of  the 
harmonious  RoufTeau,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  Pfalms 
of  David  of  this  ftamp,  may  fully  convince  us. 

With  regard  to  its  powers  in  other  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition, the  fententious  rapidity  of  Voltaire,  and  the 
more  nervous  dignity  of  Roufl'eau,  afford  us  no  fmall 
prefumption,  that,  in  a  fldlful  hand,  it  might  acquire 
fo  much  force,  as  to  tranfmit  to  futurity  hiftorical 
fafts  in  a  ftyle  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  fubjeft. 
In  attempts  at  pathetic  declamation,  the  fuperior  abi- 
lities of  the  compofer  may  perhaps  on  fome  occafions 
excite  a  great  idea  ;  but  this  is  ever  cramped  by  the 
genius  of  the  language  :  and  although  no  nation  in 
Europe  can  boail  of  fo  many  orations  where  this  gran- 
deur is  attempted  ;  yet  perhaps  there  are  few  who  can- 
not produce  more  pcrfcft,  although  not  more  laboured, 
compofitions  of  this  kind. 

But  notvvithilanding  the  French  language  labours 
under  all  tliefe  inconveniencfs ;  although  it  can  nei- 
ther equal  the  dignity  or  genuine  politenefs  of  the 
Spanifh,  the  nervous  boldnefs  of  the  Englifh,  nor  the 
melting  foftnefs  of  the  Italian  j  although  it  is  defti- 
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tute  of  poetic  harmony,  and  fo  much  cramped  in  found  Langya?;. 
as  to  be  abfolutely  unfit  for  almoft  every  fpecies  of  mu-     '    »    "* 
fical  compofition    (f)  ;    yet   the  fprlghtly   genius   of 
that  volatile  people  has  been  able  to  furmount  all  thcfe 
difficulties,  and  render  it  the  language  moft  generally 
efteemed,  and  moft  univerfally  fpoken,  of  any  in  Eu-  AdmiraWj 
rope;    for  this  people,  naturally  gay  and  loquacious, fi"«d  for 
and  fond  to  excefs  of  thofe  fuperficlal  accompli (hmenu''S'j5  ^"• 
which  engage   the  attention   of  the  fair  fex,  have  Jq.  "«"*"«"• 
vented  fuch  an  infinity  of  words  capable  of  exprefling 
vague  and   unmeaning  compliment,  now  dignified  by 
the  name  of  politemfs,  that,  in   this  ftrain,   one  who 
ufea  the  French  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  ;  and  as  it  is  eafy 
to  converfe  more,  and  really  fay  lefs,  in  this  than  in  any 
other  language,  a  man  of  very  moderate  talents  may 
diftinguifh  himfelf  much  more  by  ufing  this  than  any 
other  that   has  ever  yet  been  invented.     On  this  ac- 
count, it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  that  fpecies  of 
converfation  which  muft  ever  take  place  in  thofe  gene- 
ral and  promifcuous  companies,  where  many  perfonsof 
both  fexes  are  met  together  for  the  purpofcs  of  relaxa- 
tion or  aniufemcnt ;  and  muft  of  courfe  be  naturally 
admitted  into  the  courts  of  princes,  and  alTemblics  of 
great  perfonages ;  who,  having  fewer  equals  with  whom 
they  can  affociate,  are  more  under  a  necefiity  of  con- 
verfing  with  ftrangers,  in  whofe  company  the  tender 
ftimulus  of  frlendfliip  does   not    fo  naturally  expand 
the  heart  to  mutual  truft  or  unreftrained  confidence. 
In  thefe  circumltances,  as  the  heart  remaineth  difen- 
gaged,  converfation   muft   necelfarily  flag;  and  man- 
kind in  this  fituation  will  gladly  adopt  that  language 
in  which  they  can  converfe  moft  eafily  without  being 
deeply  interefted.     On  thtfe  accounts  the  Fiench  now 
is,   and  probably  will  continue   to   be,  reckoned   the 
moft  polite  language   in   Europe,    and  therefore  the 
moft    generally   ftudied  and  known  :    nor  fhould  we 
envy  them  this  diftinftlon,  if  our  countrymen  would 
not  weaken   and  enervate  their  own  manly  language, 
by  adopting  too  many  of  their  unmeaning  phrafes. 

The   Englifh  is  perhaps  poffefTed  of  a  greater  de-  The  «ce!. 
gree  of  excellence,  blended  with  a  greater  number  of  leiicie*  and 
defefts,  than  any  of  the  languages  we  have  hitherto'^'-^^'^' "f 
mentioned.     As  the  people  of  Great   Britain  are  af.']^^"^' 
bold,  daring,  and  impetuous  race  of  men,  fubjcdt  to  '      ""^"^^ 
ftrong  paffions,  and,  from  the  abfolute  freedom  and 
independence  which  reigns  amongft  all  ranks  of  people 
3  Z  2  throughout 


(f)  An  author  of  great  difcernment,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language,  has  lately  made  the 
fame  remark  ;  and  as  the  loftinefs  cf  his  genius  often  prevents  him  from  bringing  down  his  illultrations  to 
the  level  of  ordinaiy  comprchenfion,  he  has  on  this  and  many  other  occafions  been  unjuftly  accufed  of  being 
fond  of  paradoxes. — But  as  mufic  never  produces  its  full  effedl  but  when  the  tones  it  afTumes  are  in  unifon 
with  the  idea  that  the  words  naturally  excite,  it  of  necefiity  follows,  that  if  the  words  of  any  language  do  not 
admit  of  that  fulnefs  of  found,  or  that  fpecies  of  tones,  which  the  pafTion  or  aft'eftion  that  may  be  defcribed 
by  the  words  would  naturally  require  to  excite  the  fame  idea  in  the  mind  of  one  who  was  unacquainted  with 
the  language,  it  will  be  impolTible  for  the  mufic  to  produce  its  full  effedl,  as  it  will  be  cramped  and  confined 
by  the  found  of  the  words; — and  as  the  French  language  does  not  admit  of  thofe  full  and  open  founds  which 
are  neceffary  foi  pathetic  cxprefTion  in  mufic,  it  muft  of  courfe  be  unfit  for  mufical  compofition. — It  is  true 
indeed,  that  in  modern  times,  in  which  fo  little  attention  isbeftowedon  the  fimple  and  fublime  charms  of  pa- 
thetic exprefiion,  and  a  fantaftical  tingling  of  unmeaning  founds  is  called  mu/ic-^where  the  fenfe  of  the  wordi 
are  loft  in  fugues,  quavers,  and  unnecefiary  repetition  of  particular  fyllables, — all  languages  are  nearly  fitted 
for  it  ;  and  among  thefc  the  French  :  nor  is  it  lefs  to  be  doubted,  that,  in  the  eafy  gaiety  of  a  fong,  this 
language  can  properly  enough  admit  of  all  the  mufical  expreffion  which  that  fpecies  of  compoiltion  may  re- 
quire. 
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JLangaage  Aroughout  this  happy  ifle,  little  folicitous  about  con- 
^-'—v^'^  trol'.incj  thtfe  paffions  ; — our  lariw;uage  takes  ilsftrong- 
ell  charaderillical  ditlinftlon  from  the  genius  of  the 
people  ;  and,  being  bold,  daring,  and  abrupt,  is  ad- 
inir.ibly  well  adapted  to  exprefs  thofe  great  emotions 
which  fpring  up  in  an  intrepid  mind  at  the  profped 
of  iiiterclling  events.  Peculiarly  happy  too  in  the  full 
and  open  found  of  the  vowels,  which  forms  the  cha- 
raCterilUc  tone  of  the  language,  and  in  the  llrong  ufe 
of  the  afpirate  H  in  ahnolt  all  thofe  words  which  are 
nfed  as  exclamations,  or  marks  of  llrong  emotions  up- 
on interelling  occafions,  that  particular  claCi  of  words 
called  interjections  have,  in  our  language,  more  of  that 
fulnefs  and  unrcftrained  freedom  of  tones,  in  which 
their  chief  power  confifts,  and  are  pufhed  forth  from 
the  inmoll  receffts  of  the  foul  in  a  more  forcible  and 
unreilrained  nunner,  than  any  other  language  what- 
ever. Hence  it  is  more  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
great  and  interefting  fcenes  of  the  (Irjma  than  any 
language  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  globe.  Nor 
Las  any  other  nation  ever  arrived  at  that  perfeftion 
which  the  Englilh  may  juftly  claim  in  that  refpeCt ; 
foi  however  faulty  our  dramatic  compofitions  may  be 
in  fome  of  the  critical  niceties  which  relate  to  this  art, 
— in  nervous  force  of  didion,  and  in  the  natural  ex- 
prtffion  of  thofe  great  emotions  which  conilitute  its 
foul  and  energy,  we  claim,  without  difpute,  an  un- 
rivalled fuperiority.  Our  language  too,  from  the 
great  inttrcouife  that  we  have  had  with  almoll  all  the 
nations  of  the  globe  by  means,  of  our  extenfive  com- 
merce, and  from  the  eminent  degree  of  perfeftion 
which  we  have  attained  in  all  the  arts  and  fciences,  haa 
acquired  a  copioufnefs  beyond  what  any  other  modern 
language  can  lay  claim  to  :  and  even  the  moll  partial 
favourers  of  the  Greek  language  are  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  in  this  refpeft  it  mull  give  place  to  the 
Enghfh.  Nor  is  it  lefs  happy  in  that  facility  of  con- 
flrjction  which  renders  it  more  pecuharly  adapted  to 
the  genius  of  a  free  people,  than  any  other  form  of 
language.  Of  an  idiom  purely  analogous,  it  has  de- 
viated lefs  from  the  genius  of  that  iJiom,  and  pofleffes 
more  of  the  charaderiftic  advantages  attending  it  than 
any  other  language  that  mnv  exitls  :  for,  while  others, 
perhaps  by  their  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Romans,  have  adopted  fome  of  their  tranfpofuions,  and 
clogged  their  language  with  unnecciTary  fetters,  ive 
have  preferved  ourfelves  free  from  the  contagion,  and 
Hill  retain  the  primitive  fimpllcity  of  our  language.  Our 
•veris  are  all  varied  by  auxiliaries  (except  in  the  in- 
flance  we  have  already  given,  which  is  fo  much  in  our 
favour)  ;  our  nouns  remain  free  from  the  perplexing 
embarraffment  of  genders,  and  our  pronouns  mark  this 
dillindion  where  neceffary  with  the  moil  perfed  ac- 
curacy ;  our  articles  alfo  are  of  courfe  freed  from  this 
unnatural  encumbrance,  and  our  adjeSives  preferve 
iheir  natural  freedom  and  independence.  From  thefe 
caufes,  our  language  follows  an  order  of  conftrudion 
fo  natural  and  eafy,  and  the  rules  oifyntax  are  fo  few 
and  obvious,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  molt  or- 
dinary  capacity.  So  that  from  this,  and  the  great 
clearnefs  and  diliindnefs  of  meaning  with  which  this 
mode  of  conilrudion  is  oecefTdrily  accompanied,  it  is 
much  better  adapted  for  the  familiar  intercourfe  of 
private  fociety,  and  liable  to  fewer  error*  io  uliag  it. 


than  any  other  language  yet  known  ;  iind  on  this  ac-  ^J»gt 
count  we  may  boall,  that  in  no  nation  of  Europe  do  '~nc 
the  lower  clafs  of  people  fpeak.  their  language  with 
fo   much   accuracy,   or  have  their  minds  fo  much  eu' 
lightened   by  knowledge,    as   in   Great   Britain.  — — 
What   then  (hall  we  fay  of  the  difcernment  of  thofe        1 
grammarians,  who  are  every  day  echoing  back  to  one        f 
another  complaints  of  the  pjverty  of  our  language  on 
account  of  the  few  and  limple  rules  which   it  requires 
in  fyntax  ?     As  jullly  might  we  complain  of  an  inven« 
tioii   in  mechanics,  which,  by   means  of  one  or  two 
fimple  movements,  obvious   to  an  ordinary  capacity. 
Utile  liable  to  accidents,  and  eafily  put  in  order  by  tha- 
rudell  hand,  (hould  pofilfs  the  whole  powers  of  a  com» 
plex  machine,  which  had  required  an  infinite  appara- 
tus of  wheels  and  contrary  movements,   the  knowledge 
of  which  could  only   be  acquired,  or  the  various  ac- 
cidents to  which  it   was  expofed  by  ufing  it  be  re- 
pair»J,  by  the  powers  of  an  ingenious  artift,  as  coni» 
plain  of  this  charaderillic  excellence  of  our  language 
as  a  defed. 

But  if  we  thus  enjoy  in  an  eminent  degree  the  ad- 
vantages attending  an  analogous  language,  we  likewlfe 
feel  in  a  conliderable  mcafure  the  defeds  to  which  it  is 
expofed  ;  as  the  number  of  munofyllables  with  which 
it  always  mud  be  embarraifcd,  notwithllanding  the 
great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  our  lan- 
guage fince  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  prevents 
in  fome  degree  that  fwelling  fulnefs  of  found  which  fo 
powerfully  contributes  to  harmonious  dignity  and 
graceful  cadences  in  literary  compofitions.  And  as 
the  genius  of  the  people  of  Britain  has  always  been 
more  difpofed  to  the  rougder  arts  of  command  than  to 
the  fofter  intinuations  of  pcifuafion,  no  pains  have  been 
taken  to  corred  thefe  natural  defeds  of  our  language  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  inattention  of  which  we 
have  liardiy  a  parallel  in  the  hillory  of  any  civilized  na- 
tion, we  meet  with  many  indances,  even  within  this 
lall  century,  of  the  harmony  of  found  being  facriliced 
to  that  brevity  fo  deCrable  In  converfation,  as  many 
elegant  words  have  been  curtailed,  and  harmonious  fyl- 
lables  fupprclfed,  to  fubllltute  In  their  (lead  others,, 
(horter  indeed,  but  more  barbarous  and  uncouth.  Nay, 
fo  Utile  attention  have  our  forefathers  bedowed  upon 
the  harmony  of  founds  in  our  language,  that  one  woiJd 
be  tempted  to  think,  on  looking  back  to  its  primitive 
date,  that  they  had  on  fome  occafions  dudioufly  de- 
bafed  it.  Our  language,  at  its  fird  formation,  feems 
to  have  laboured  under  a  capital  defed  in  point  of 
found,  as  fuch  a  number  of  S's  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  our  words,  and  fuch  a  number  of  letters  and 
combinations  of  other  letters  adume  a  flmilar  found,  as 
to  give  a  general  hifs  through  the  whole  tenor  of  our 
language,  which  muft  be  exceedingly  difagreeable  to 
every  unprejudiced  ear.  We  would  therefore  have  na- 
turally cxpeded,  that  at  the  revival  of  letters,  whea 
our  forefathers  became  acquainted  with  the  harmoni- 
ous languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  they  would  have 
acquired  a  more  corred  tade,  and  endeavoured,  if 
poffible,  to  diminifh  the  prevalence  of  this  difgulling 
found.  But  fo  far  have  they  been  from  thinking  of 
this,  that  they  have  multiplied  this  letter  exceedingly. 
The  plurals  of  almoll  all  our  nouns  were  originally 
formed  by  adding  the  harmonious  fyllable  en  to  the 
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ipia^e.  finc;n!ar,  which  has  given  place  to  the  letter  j- ;  and 
"> '  '  iiiliead  of  havjen  formerly,  we  now  fay  hoiifes.  In 
like  manner,  many  of  the  variations  uf  our  verba  were 
formed  by  the  fyllable  ith,  which  we  tiave  likewife 
changed  into  the  fame  difagrecable  letter  ;  fo  that, 
jnlUad  of  lo'jcth,  vioiuth,  tvrikth,  zuiilketh,  &c.  we 
have  changed  them  into  the  more  modiHi  foim  of  loves, 
moves,  •wiiUs,  <u.'aUs,  &c.  Our  very  auxih'ary  verbs 
have  fulTered  the  fame  change  j  and  inftead  of  hal/> 
and  Jol/},  we  now  make  ufe  of  fias  and  does.  Frura 
thcfe  caufes,  notwithftanding  the  great  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  language,  within  thcle  few 
centuries,  in  other  relpedts ;  yet,  with  regard  to  the 
pleafingnels  of  found  aUjne,  it  was  perhaps  much  more 
perfeA  in  the  days  of  Chaucer  than  at  prefent :  and 
although  cuftoai  may  have  rendered  thefe  founds  fo  ta- 
miliar  to  our  ear,  as  not  to  allcdl  us  much  ;  yet  to  an 
unprtjiidiced  perfon,  unacquainted  with  our  language, 
we  have  not  the  (mallcft  doubt  but  the  language  of 
Bacon  or  Hu'iity  would  appear  more  harmonious  than 
that  -if  Rubcrtj'on  or  Hume.  This  is  indeed  the  funda- 
mentiil  drfeCt  of  our  language,  and  loudly  calls  for  re- 
formation. 

But  notwithdanding  this  great  and  radical  de- 
fetl  with  regard  to  pleafingnefs  of  founds,  v.'hich  mud 
be  fo  lirongiy  perceived  by  every  one  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  meaning  of  our  words  ;  yet  to  thofe 
who  underftand  the  language,  the  exceeding  copiouf- 
nifs  which  it  allows  in  the  choice  of  words  proper  for 
the  occafion,  and  the  nervous  force  which  the  perfpi- 
cuity  and  graceful  elegance  the  emphafis  btflows  upon 
it,  makes  this  dcftft  be  totally  overlooked  ;  and  we 
couid  produce  fuch  numerous  works  of  profe,  which 
excel  in  almoll  every  different  llyle  of  compofition,  as 
would  be  tircfome  to  enumerate  :  every  reader  of  talle 
and  difcernment  will  be  able  to  rccolledt  a  fuffrcient 
number  of  writings  wliich  excel  in  point  of  Ityle,  be- 
tween the  graceful  and  becoming  gravity  fo  confplcu- 
ou8  In  all  the  works  of  the  author  of  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Alan,  and  the  animated  and  nervous  diction  of  Ro- 
bertfon  in  his  Hiilory  of  Charles  the  Fifth, — the  more 
flowery  ftyle  of  Shaftcfbury,  or  the  Attic  fimplicity 
and  elegance  of  Addifon.  But  although  we  can  equal, 
if  not  furpafs,  every  modern  language  in  wsrks  of 
profe,  it  is  in  Its  poetical  powers  that  our  language 
/hlnes  forth  with  the  greateft  lullre.  The  brevity  to 
which  we  muft  here  neceflarily  confine  ourfelves,  pre- 
vents us  from  entering  into  a  minute  examination  of 
the  poetical  powers  of  our  own,  compared  with  other 
languages  ;  otherwife  it  would  be  eafy  to  fhow,  that 
every  other  modern  language  labours  under  great  re- 
flraints  in  this  refpeft  which  ours  is  freed  from  ; — that 
our  language  admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  poetic 
movements,  and  diverfity  of  cadence,  than  any  of  the 
admired  languages  of  antiquity  ;  that  it  dllUnguilhes 
with  the  greateft  accuracy  between  accent  and  quan- 
tity, and  is  poflelfed  of  every  other  poetic  excellence 
which  their  languages  were  capable  of :  fo  that  we 
are  pofTeffed  of  all  the  fources  of  harmony  which  they 
could  boall ;  and,  befides  all  thtfe,  have  one  fuper- 
addfd,  which  is  the  caufe  of  greater  variety  and  more 
forcible  expieffion  in  numbers  than  all  the  reft  ;  that 
is,  the  unlimited  power  given  by  the  emphalis  over 
quantity  and  cadence  ;  by  means  whereof,  a  necelfary 
union  between  found  and  fenfe,  numbers  and  meaning, 


in  verfification,  unknown  to  the  ancient?,  has  been  I-antruap* 
brought  about,  which  givts  our  language  in  this  re-  ■"— v~~^. 
fpctt  a  fupcriority  over  all  lliofe  jullly  admired  lan- 
guages. But  as  we  cannot  here  furiher  purfue  this 
luhject,  we  fliall  only  obfcive,  that  thefe  great  and 
dlllinguifliing  exctUencIcs  far  more  than  counteiba- 
lance  the  inconveniences  tiiat  we  have  already  men- 
tioned :  and  although,  in  mere  pleafantnefs  of  founds, 
or  harmonious  flow  of  fyllables,  our  language  may  be 
inferior  to  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanifh  ; 
yet  in  point  of  manly  dignity,  giaccful  variety,  intui- 
tive ditlindtnefs,  nervous  energy  of  cxpreffion,  uncon- 
ftralned  freedom  and  liarmony  of  poetic  numbers,  it 
will  yield  the  palm  to  none.  Our  immortal  Milton, 
llowly  rifing,  in  graceful  majefly  ftands  up  ae  equal,  if 
not  fuperlor  in  thefe  refpefts  to  any  poet,  in  any  other 
language,  that  ever  yet  exifted  ; — while  Thomfon, 
with  more  humble  aim,  in  melody  more  fmooth  and 
flowing,  lofiens  the  foul  to  harmony  and  peace  : — the 
plaintive  mo^n  of  Hiinmond  cails  forth  the  tender 
tear  and  fympathetic  figh  ;  while  Gray's  more  footh- 
ing  mclancho  y  fixes  the  fober  mind  to  filcnt  contem- 
plation : — more  tender  ftiU  than  thefe,  the  amiable 
Shenllon  comes  ;  and  from  his  Doric  reed,  ftill  free 
from  courtly  affeftatlon,  flows  a  ftrain  fo  pure,  fo 
fimple,  and  of  tuch  tender  harmony,  as  even  Arcadian 
ihepherds  would  be  proud  to  own.  But  far  before 
the  reft,  the  daring  Sliakefpeare  fteps  forth  confplcu- 
ous,  clothed  in  native  dignity  ;  and,  preirmg  forward 
with  unremitting  ardour,  boldly  lays  claim  to  both, 
dramatic  crowns  held  out  to  him  by  Thalia  and  Mel- 
pomene :  — his  rivals,  far  behind,  look  up,  and  envy 
him  for  thefe  unfading  glories  ;  and  the  aftonifhcd  na- 
tions round,  with  diftant  awe,  behold  and  tremble  at 
his  daring  flight. Thus  the  language,  equally  obe- 
dient to  all,  bends  with  eafe  under  their  hands,  what- 
ever form  they  would  have  It  aifume  ;  and,  like  the 
yielding  wax,  readily  receives,  and  faithfully  tranfmlta 
to  pofterity,  thofe  impreflions  which  they  have  ilamp- 
ed  upon  it. 

Such  are  the  principal  outlines  of  the  language  of 
Great  Britain,  fuch  are  its  beauties,  and  fuch  Its  moft 
capital  defeCls  ;  a  language  more  peculiarly  clrcum- 
ftanced  than  any  that  has  ever  yet  appeared. — It  is 
the  language  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  vvhofe 
fleets  furround  the  globe,  and  whofe  merchants  are  in 
every  port  ;  a  people  admired  or  revered  by  all  the 
world  : — and  yet  it  Is  Icfs  known  in  every  foreign 
country  than  many  of  the  other  languages  in  Europe. 
In  It  are  written  more  pcrfcft  treatifes  on  every  art  and 
fcience  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  language  ; — 
yet  it  is  lefs  fought  after  or  eftcemed  by  the  literati  in 
any  part  of  the  globe  than  almoft  any  of  thefe.  Its 
fuperior  powers  for  every  purpofe  of  language  are  fuf- 
ficlently  obvious  from  the  models  of  perfeftion  in  al- 
moft every  particular  which  can  be  produced  in  it  :  — 
yet  it  Is  neglefted,  defpifed,  and  vilified  by  the  people 
who  ufe  It  ;  and  many  of  thofe  authors  who  owe  al- 
moft the  whole  of  their  fame  to  the  excellence  of  the 
language  In  which  they  wrote,  look  upon  that  very 
language  with  the  higheft  contempt.  Negleiled  and 
defpifed.  It  has  been  trodden  under  foot  as  a  thing  al- 
together unworthy  of  cultivation  or  attention.  Yet- 
in  fplte  of  all  thefe  inconveniences,  in  fpite  of  the 
many  wounds  it  has  thu$  leceivcd,  it  flUl  holds  up  ita 
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head,  and  preftives  evident  marks  of  thnt  comelinefs  which  diminidieth  in  appearance  the  fize  of  every  ob-  Langni 
and  vigour  which  are  its  charaftcrillical  diftinftion.  jeft  except  the  firft  :  but  when  beginning  at  the  great- '  T 
Like  a  healthy  oak  planted  in  a  rich  and  fertile  foil,    eft  objeft,  we  proceed   gradually  to  the   leaft,  refem- 


it  has  fprung  up  with  vigour :  and  although  neglefted, 
and  fuffered  to  be  over-run  with  weeds  ;  although  ex- 
pofsd  to  every  blall,  and  unprotefted  from  every  vio- 
lence ;  it  dill  beareth  up  under  all  thefe  inconveniences, 
and  (hoots  up  with  a  robull  healthinefs  and  wild  luxu- 
riance of  growth.  Should  this  plant,  fo  found  and 
vicjorous,  be  now  cleared  from  thofe  weeds  with  which 
it  has  been  fo  much  encumbered  ;  — (hould  every  ob- 
ftacle  which  now  buries  it  under  thich  (hades,  and 
hides  it  from  the  view  of  every  pafTenger,  be  cleared 
.  away  ; — (liould  the  foil  be  cultivated  with  care,  and  a 
ftrong  fence  be  placed  around  it,  to  prevent  the  idle  or 
the  wicked  from  breaking  or  dillorting  its  branches  ;  — 
who  can   tell   with    what  additional  vigour  it  would 


blance  makes  us  imagine  the  fectmd  as  great  as  the 
firft,  and  the  third  as  great  as  the  fecond  ;  which  in 
appearance  magnifies  every  objcft  except  the  (irft.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  feries  varying  by  large  diflPeiences, 
where  contrail  prevails,  the  effefts  are  direftly  oppo- 
fite  :  a  great  objeft  fucceeding  a  fmall  one  of  the  fame 
kind,  appears  greater  than  ufual ;  and  a  little  objeft 
fucceeding  one  that  is  great,  appears  lefs  than  ufual  J.  J  SeeJf, 
Hence  a  remarkable  pleafure  in  viewing  a  feries  afcend-/™*'"*! 
ing  by  large  differences  ;  direftly  oppofite  to  what  we 
feel  when  the  di(Fercnce3  are  fmall.  The  leaft  objedl 
of  a  feries  afcending  by  large  differences  has  the  fame 
efFeft  upon  the  mind  as  if  it  flood  (ingle  without  ma- 
king a  part  of  the  feries  :  but  the  fecond  objeft,  by 


flouri(h,  or  what  amazing  magnitude  and  perfeftion  means  of  contrail,  appears  greater  than  when  viewed 

it  might  at  lad  attain  !— How   would  the  aftoniflied  fmgly  and  apart  ;  and  theeffeft  is  perceived  in  afcend- 

world  behold,  with  reverential  awe,  the  majeftic  grace-  ing  progreffively,  till  we  arrive  at  the  laft  objeft.   The 

fulnefs  of  that  objeft  which  they  fo  lately  defpifed  1  oppofite  efftft  is  produced  m  defcendmg  ;  for  in  this 

Beauty  of  Language  confidered  in  regard  to  Compoft-  direftion,    every   objeft,  except  the  firfl,  gf 

tlon.     The  beauties   of  language  may  be  divided  into  than  when   viewed  feparately  and  independ 
three   claffes :    1.  Thofe  which   arife  from  found;  2. 
Thofe   which  refpeft  fignificance  ;  3.  Thofe  derived 
from  a  refemblance  between  found  and  fignification. 


I.  JVith  refpea  to  found.  In  a  curfory  view,  one 
would  imagine,  that  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeabJe- 
nefs  of  a  word  with  refpeft  to  found,  (hould  depend 
upon  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs  of  its  com- 
ponent fyilables  :  which  is  true  in  part,  but  not  en- 
tirely ;  for  we  muft  alfo  take  under  confideration  the 
effeft  of  fyilables  in  fucceiTion.  In  the  firll  place, 
fyilables  in  immediate  fucceffion,  pronounced  each  of 
them  with  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  aperture  of 
the  mouth,  produce  a  fucceffion  of  weak  and  feeble 
founds :  witnefs  the  French  words  dh'd,  pathetiqiie  :  on 
the  other  hand,  a  fyllable  of  the  greated  apertuFe  fuc- 
ceeding one  of  the  fmalleft,  or  the  contrary,  makes 
a  fucceffion  which,  becaufe  of  its  remarkable  difa- 
greeablenefs, is  dillinguifhed  by  a  proper  name,  viz. 
/jiatus.  The  mod  agreeable  fucctfHon  is,  where  the 
cavity  is  increafed  and  diminifhed  alternately,  within 
moderate  limits  :  examples,  Alternative,  longevity,  pu- 
fdlanimous.  Secondly,  words  confiding  wholly  of  ("yl- 
'hbles  pronounced  flow,  or  of  fyilables  pronounced 
quick,  commonly  called  long  znAJhort  fyilables,  have  Again  : 
little  melody  in  them  ;  witnefs  the  words  petitioner, 
fruiterer,  di%%inefs  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  intermix- 
ture of  long  and  (hort  fyilables  is  remarkably  agree- 
able ;  for  example,  degree,  repent,  wonderful,  altitude, 
rapidity,  independent,  impetuofity  ;  the  caufe  of  which  is 
explained  in  Poetry,  Part  II. 

To  proceed  to  the  mufic  of  periods.  As  the  ar- 
rangement of  words  in  fucceffion,  fo  as  to  afford  the 
greated  pleafure  to  the  ear,  depends  on  principles  re- 
mote from  common  view,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  pie- 

the 


appears  lefs 
ent  of  the 
feries.  We  may  then  affume  as  a  maxim,  which  will 
hold  in  the  compofition  of  language  as  well  as  of  other 
fubjefts,  That  a  drong  irapulfe  fucceeding  a  weak, 
makes  a  double  impreffion  on  the  mind ;  and  that  a 
weak  impulfc  fucceeding  a  drong,  makes  fcarce  any 
impreffion. 

After  edablifliing  this  maxim,  we  can  be  at  no  lofs 
about   its  application   to   the   fubjeft   in  hand.     The 
following  rule  is  laid  down  by  Diomedes  f .  *•  In  verbis  |  DiJ) 
obfervandum  ed,  ne  a  majoribus  ad  minora  defcendat/iv/ta 
oratio ;    melius   enim   dicitur,   Vir  ejl  optimus,    quam, ""'•'' 
Vir  optimus  ejl^     This  rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  entire 
members  of  a  period,  which,  according  to  our  author's 
expreflion,    ought   not,    more  than   fingle  words,    to 
proceed   from   the  greater  to  the  lefs,  but  from  the 
lefs  to  the  greater.     In   arranging  the   members  of  a 
period,  no  writer  equals  Cicero :  The  following  ex- 
amples are  too  beautiful  to  be  flurred  over  by  a  refe- 
rence. 


QuicUm  quxftor  fueram, 

Qiticum  me  fors  confuetudoque  majorum, 

Qu  icum  me  deorum  hominumque  j  udicium  conjunxerat* 


Habet  honorem  quem  petimus, 
Habet  fpem  quam  pra;pofitam  nobis  habemus, 
Habet  exidimationem,    muUo  fudore,   labore,  vigi» 
liifque,  coUeftam. 

Again  : 

Eripite  nos  ex  miferiis, 
Eripile  nos  ex  faucibus  eornm, 
Quorum  crudelitaa  nodro  fanguine  non  poteft' expleri. 
De  or  at  ore,  I.  I .  J  52. 


mife  fame  general  obfcrvations  upon  the  appearance 
that  objefts  make  when  placed  in  an  increafiiig  or  de- 

creafing  feries  ;  which  appearance  will  vary  according        This  order  of  words  or  members  gradually  increafing 

to  the  prevalence  of  refemblance  or  of  contrad.  Where  in  length,  may,  fo  far  as  concerns  the  pleafure  of  found, 

the  objefts  vary  by   fmall  differences  fo  as  to  have  a  be  denominated  a  climax  in  found. 
mutual  refemblance,  we  in  afcending  conceive  the  fe-         With  refpeft  to  the  raulic  of  periods  as  united  in  a 

cond  objeft  of  no  greater  fize  than  the  firft,  the  third  difcourfe  this   depends   chiefly  on  variety.     Hence  a 

a£  no  ereater  fize  than  the  fecond,  and  fo  of  the  reft ;  rule  for  aoranging  the  members  of  different  periods 
*                                                                   6  -  with 
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uage,  with  relation  to  each  other,  That  to  avoid  a  tedious 
/~— '  uniformity  of  found  and  cadence,  the  arrangement, 
the  cadence,  and  the  length  of  the  members,  ought 
to  be  diveiTified  as  much  as  poflible  :  and  if  the  members 
of  different  periods  be  fuflicicntly  diverfificd,  the  pe- 
riods themfelves  will  be  equally  fo. 

II.  With  n/ped  to  Jignlf  cation.  The  beauties  of  lan- 
guage with  refpeft  to  lignification,  may  not  impro- 
perly be  diftinguiflied  into  two  kinds:  firft,  the  beau- 
ties that  arife  from  a  right  choice  of  words  or  mate- 
rials for  conftiucling  the  period  ;  and  next,  the  beau- 
ties that  arife  from  a  due  arrangement  of  thcfe  words 
or  materials. 

f.  Communication  of  thought  being  the  chief  end 
of  language,  it  is  a  rule.  That  perfpicuity  ought  not 
to  be  facrificed  to  any  other  beauty  whatever.  No- 
thing therefore  in  language  ought  more  to  be  ftudied, 
than  to  prevent  all  obfcurity  in  the  expreffion  ;  for  to 
have  no  meaning,  is  but  one  degree  worfe  than  to 
have  a  meaning  that  is  not  underftood.  We  fhall  here 
give  a  few  examples  where  the  obfcurity  arifes  from  a 
wrong  choice  of  words. 

Livy,  fpeaking  of  a  rout  after  a  battle,  "  Muliique 
in  ruina  majore  quam  fuga  oppreffi  obtruncatique." 
This  author  is  frequently  obfcure  by  expreffing  but 
.part  of  his  thought,  leaving  it  to  be  completed  by  his 
reader.  His  defciiption  of  the  fea-fight,  /.  28.  cap,  30. 
is  extreijiely  perplexed. 


Unde  tibi  reditum  certo  fubtemine  Parcse 
Rupere. 

Qui  perfaspe  cava  teftudine  fievit  amorem, 
Non  elahoratum  ad pedem. 

Me  fabulofs  Vulture  in  Appulo, 

Altricis  extra  limen  Apulia:, 
Ludo,   fatigatumqueysTOnd, 
Fronde  nova  puerura  palumbes 

Texere. 

Purae  rivus  aquae,  filvaque  jugerum 
Paucoium,  et  fegetis  certa  fides  mex, 
Fulgentem  imperio  fertilis  Africa 
Fallit  forte  beatior. 

Cum  fas  atque  nefas  exiguoj&!?  llbidinum 
Difcernunt  avidi. 


Hot 


U. 


Id. 


Id. 

Id. 


Ac  fpem  fronte  ferenat. 

The  rule  next  in  order  is,  Tliat  the  language  ought 
to  correfpond  to  the  fubjed  :  heroic  adlions  or  fenti- 
n»ents  require  elevated  language;  tender  fentiments 
ought  to  be  expreffcd  in  words  foft  and  flowing  ;  and 
plain  language  void  of  ornament,  is  adapted  to  fubjefts 
grave  and  didaftic.  Language  may  be  confidered  as 
the  drefs  of  thought ;  and  where  the  one  is  not  fuited 
to  the  other,  we  are  fenfible  of  incongruity,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  where  a  judge  is  dreffed  like  a  fop,  or  a 
peafant  like  a  man  of  quality.  Where  the  imprefTion 
made  by  the  words  refcmbles  the  impreffion  made  by 
the  thought",  the  fimilar  emotions  mix  fweetly  in  the 
mind,  and  double  the  pleafure  ;  but  where  the  im- 
preffions  made  by  the  thought  and  the  words  are  diffi- 
milar,  the  unnatural  union  they  are  forced  into  is  dif- 
agreeable. 

This  concordance  between  the   thought  and   the 


words  has  been  obferved  by  every  critic,    and  is  fo  Lantjuaee. 
well    underftood  as  not  to    require    any    illullration.   -    >       ' 
But  there  is  a  concordance  of  a  peculiar  kind  that  has 
fcarcely   been   touched  in  works  of  criticifm,  though 
it  cantributes  to  ncatnefs  of  compofuion.     It  is  what 
follows. 

In  a  thought  of  any  txtent,  we  commonly  find  fome 
parts  intimately  united,  fome  Hightly,  fome  disjoined, 
and  fome  diredly  oppoftd  to  each  other.  To  hnd  thcfe 
coHJundlions  and  disjundlions  imitated  in  the  exprcfTion, 
is  a  beauty  ;  becaufe  fuch  imitation  makes  the  words 
concordant  with  the  fenfe.  This  doarine  may  be  il- 
luftrated  by  a  familiar  example  :  When  we  have  occa- 
fion  to  mention  the  intimate  connexion  that  the  foul 
hath  with  the  body,  the  expreffion  ought  to  be,  the 
foul  and  body  ;  becaufe  the  article  the,  relative  to  both, 
makes  a  conneftion  in  the  expreffion,  refembling  in 
fome  degree  the  connexion  in  the  thought  :  but  when 
the  foul  is  dillinguiflied  from  the  body,  it  is  better  to 
fay  the  foul  and  the  body;  becaufe  the  disjuneTIon  in  the 
words  refembles  the  disjunftion  in  the  thou  .It.  vVe 
proceed  to  other  examples,  beginning  with  cMiijunc- 
tions. 

"  Conflituit  agmen  ;  et  expedire  tela  animofque, 
equitibus  juffis,"  &c.  Li-vyJ.  38.  ^  25.  Here  the  words 
that  exprefs  the  connefted  ideas  are  artificially  conneft- 
ed  by  fubjcding  them  both  to  the  regimen  of  one  verbs 
And  the  two  following  are  of  the  fame  kind. 

"  Quum  ex  paucis  quotidie  aliqui  eorum  caderens 
aut  vulncrarentur,  et  qui  fuperarent,  fcffi  et  corporlbus 
et  animis  effent,"  &c.  Ibid.  §  29. 

Poft  acer  Mneftheus  addufto  conftitit  arcu, 
Alta  petens,  pariterque  oculos  tclumque  te'tendlt. 

■^neid,  V.  507, 
But  to  juftify  this  artificial  conneftion  among  the 
words,  the  ideas  they  exprefs  ought  to  be  intimately 
conneded  ;  for  otherwife  that  concordance  which  L 
required  between  the  fenfe  and  the  expreffion  will 
be  impaired.  In  that  view,  the  foUowing  pafl-i^e 
from  facjtus  is  exceptionable;  where  words  that 
jJgnify  ideas  very  hltle  conneded,  are  however  forced 
into  an  artificial  union.  "  Germania  omuis  a  Gallis 
Rhxtufque,  et  Pannoniis,  Rheno  et  Danubio  flumini- 
bus ;  a  Sarmatis  Dacifque,  mutuo  metu  aut  montibus 
leparatur." 

Upon  the  time  account,  the  fiaUowing  paiTage  feems 
equally  exceptionable.  o  r       & 


— The  fiend  look'd  up,  and  knew 

His  mounted  fcalc  aloft ;   nor  more,  but  fled 
Murm'ring,and  with  him  fled  the  ihades  of  night. 
Paradife  LoJ,  B.  iy.  at  the  end. 
There  is  no  natural  connedion  between  a  perfon's  fir- 
ing or  retiring,  and  the  fucceffiun  of  day-hght  to  dark" 
nefs  ;  and  therefore  to  conned  artificially  the  terms  that 
fignify  thefe  things  cannot  have  a  fweet  effed. 

Two  members  of  a  thought  conneded  by  their  re. 
lation  to  the  fame  adion,  will  naturally  be  exprcfled  by 
two  members  of  the  period  governed  by  the  fame  verb- 
in  which  cafe  thefe  members,  in  order  to  improve  their 
connedion,  ought  to  be  conftruded  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. This  beauty  is  fo  common  among  good  writers 
as  to  have  been  little  attended  to  ;  but  the  negled  of 
It  js  remarkably  difagreeable  :  for  eKsmpIe,  "  He  dij 
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J.anpiage.  r,o'c  mention  Leonora,   nor  that  her  fatlier  was  dead." 
^"—"V"— '  Better  thus  :  "  He  did  not  mention  Leonora,  nor  her 
father's  death." 

Where  two  ideas  -re  fo  connefted  as  to  require  but 
a  copulative,  it  is  pleafant  to  find  a  connexion  in  the 
words  that  exprefs  thefe  ideas,  were  it  even  fo  flight 
as  where  both  begin  w  ith  the  fame  letter.     Thus, 

"  The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  difplay  half 
the  colnur  that  appears  in  the  garments  of  a  Britilh 
lady,  when  fhe  is  either  dreffed  for  a  ball  or  a  birth- 
day."    %a. 

"  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  Reward  rnn  away  as  he  did, 
without  making  up  his  accounts,  I  had  ftill  been  im- 
merfed  in  fin  and  fea-coal."     Ji. 

My  life's  companion,  and  my  bofom-friend. 
One  faith,  one  fame,  one  fate  Iliallboth  attend. 

Dryden,  Tranjlation  of  /EneiJ. 

Next  as  to  examples  of  disjimftion  and  oppofitlon 
in  the  parts  of  the  thought,  imitated  in  the  expreffion; 
an  imitation  that  is  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  anti- 
thefu. 

Speaking  of  Coriolanus  foliciting  the  people  to  be 
made  conful : 

With  a  proud  heart  he  wore  his  humble  weeds. 

Coriolanus. 

"  Had  you  rather  Cacfar  were  living,  and  die  all 
flaves,  than  that  Csfar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free  men  ?" 

'Julius  C&far, 

He  hath  cool'd  my  friends  and  heated  mine  enemies. 

Shakefpcare. 

An  artificial  conneftion  among  the  words,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  beauty  when  it  reprefents  any  peculiar 
conneftion  among  the  conftituent  partsof  the  thought ; 
but  where  there  is  no  fuch  councflion,  it  is  a  pofitive 
deformity,  becaufe  it  makes  a  difcordance  bttvvecn  the 
thought  and  exprtflion.  For  the  fame  reafon,  we  ought 
alfo  to  avoid  every  artificial  oppofitian  of  words  where 
there  is  none  in  the  thought.  This  lall,  termed  verbal 
antUhefis,  is  fludied  by  low  writers,  becaufe  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  livelinefs  in  it.  They  do  not  conlider 
how  incongruous  it  is,  in  a  grave  compofition,  to  cheat 
the  reader,  and  to  make  him  expedl  a  contrail  in  the 
thought,  which  upon  examination  is  not  found  there. 

A  fault  diredly  oppofite  tothelaft  mentioned,  is  to 
conjoin  artificially  words  that  exprefs  ideas  oppofed  to 
each  other.  This  is  a  fault  too  grofs  to  be  in  common 
praftice  ;  and  yet  writers  are  guilty  of  it  in  fome  de- 
gree, when  they  conjoin  by  a  copulative  things  tranf- 
aftcd  at  difTerent  periods  of  time.  Hence  a  want  of 
jieatncfs  in  the  fi.llowing  expreffion:  "The  nobility 
too,  whom  the  king  had  no  means  of  retaining  by  fuit- 
able  offices  and  preferments,  had  been  feized  with  the 
general  difccntcnt,  and  unwarily  threw  themfelves  into 
the  fcalt!  which  began  already  too  much  to  preponde- 
rate." Hume.  In  periods  of  this  kind,  it  appears 
more  ne^t  to  exprefs  the  pad  lane  by  the  participle 
paflive,  thus:  "  The  nobility  having  been  feized  with 
the  general  difcontcnt,  unwarily  threw  themfelves,"  &c. 
or,  "  The  nobility,  'xho  had  been  feized,  &c.  unwarily 
threw  themfelves,"  &c. 

It  is  unpleafant  to  find  even  a  negative  and  affirma- 
tive propofuion  conneded  by  a  copulative  : 
N°  174. 
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If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue, 
Deadly  divorce  itep  between  me  and  you. 

Shahcfpiart. 

In  mirth  and  drolleiy  it  may  have  a  good  effeft  to 
connedl  verbally  things  that  are  oppolite  to  each  other 
in  the  thought.  Example  ;  Henry  IV.  of  France  in- 
troducing the  Marefchal  Biron  to  fome  of  his  friends, 
"  Here,  gentlemen  (fays  he)  is  the  Marefchal  Bi- 
ron, whom  I  freely  preicnt  both  to  my  friends  and 
enemies." 

This  rule  of  ftudy  ing  uniformity  between  the  thought 
and  expreffion  may  be  extended  to  the  conftrudion 
of  fcntences  or  periods.  A  fentence  or  period  ought 
to  exprefs  one  entire  thought  or  mental  propofition  ; 
and  different  thoughts  ought  to  be  feparatcd  in  the  ex- 
prefiion  by  placing  them  in  different  fentences  or  pe- 
riods. It  is  therefore  offending  agalnft  ntatnefs,  to 
crowd  into  one  period  entire  thoughts  requiring  more 
than  one  ;  which  is  joining  in  language  things  that 
are  fcparated  in  reality.  Of  errors  againft  this  rule 
take  the  following  examples. 

"  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  beloved,  yea  pleafant : 
alfo  our  bed  is  green." 

Burnet,  in  the  hillory  of  his  own  limes,  giving  Lord 
Sunderland's  charafter,  fays;  ••His  own  notions  were 
always  good  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  great  expence." 

"  I  have  feen  a  woman's  face  break  out  in  heats,  as 
file  has  been  talking  againll  a  great  lord,  whom  fhe 
had  never  feen  in  her  life  ;  and  indeed  never  knew  a 
party-woman  that  kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelvemonth." 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  fpeaking  of  Strade.:  "  I  fingle 
him  out  among  the  moderns,  bfcaufe  he  had  the  foolifh 
prcfumptiiin  to  ccnfure  Tacitus,  and  to  write  hillory 
himfelf ;  and  your  lordfhip  will  forgive  this  fhort  ex- 
curfion  in  honour  of  a  favourite  writer." 

To  crowd  into  a  fingle  member  of  a  period  different 
fubjefts,  is  ftill  wotfe  than  to  crowd  them  into  one 
period : 

Trojam  genitore  Adamatlo 

Paupere  (manfiffetque  utinamforluna)  profeftus. 

JEneidm.  614. 

From  conjunftlons  and  disjunSions  in  general,  we 
proceed  to  comparifons,  which  make  one  fpecies  of 
them,  beginning  with  iimilies.  And  here  alfo,  the  in- 
timate conneclion  that  words  have  with  their  meaning 
requires,  that  in  dcfcribing  two  refembling  objeiSs,  a 
refemblance  in  the  two  members  of  the  period  ought 
to  be  Itudied.  To  begin  with  examples  of  refemblances 
expreffed  in  words  that  have  no  refemblance. 

"  I  have  obferved  of  late,  the  ftyle  of  fome  great 
miniflcrs  very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  pro- 
duftions."  Swift.  This,  inftead  of  fludying  the  re- 
femblance of  words  in  a  period  that  expreffes  a  com- 
parifon,  is  going  out  of  one's  road  to  avoid  it.  In- 
flead  of  produdiotts,  which  refemble  not  minillers  great 
nor  fmall,  the  proper  word  is  ivrhers  or  autbori. 

•'  I  cannot  but  fancy,  however,  that  this  imitation, 
which  paifes  fo  currently  with  other  judgments,  mufl  at 
fome  time  or  other  have  fluck  a  little  with  your  lord' 
Jl»p."  Shcftefb.  Better  thus :  "  I  cannot  but  fancy, 
however,  that  this  imitation,  which  paffes  fo  currently 
with  others,  mufl  at  fome'  time  or  other  have  lluck  a 
iittle  with  your  lorJJlAp." 
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uige.      "  A  glutton  or  mere  fenfualift  is  33  ridiculous  as  the 
i~~*  other  two  chat  afters."     Id. 

"  They  wifely  prefer  ihe  generous  efforts  ofgoodiuUl 
and  affi'dion,  to  the  rcluclant  compliances  of  fuch  as 
obey  by  force."     Bollngb. 

It  is  a  ftill  greater  deviation  from  congruity,  to  af- 
feft  not  only  variety  In  the  words,  but  alfo  in  the  con- 
ftruftion. 

Hume  fpeaking  of  Shakefpeare  :  "  There  may  re- 
main a  fufpicion  that  we  overrate  tlie  greatnefs  of 
his  genius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  bodies  appear  more 
gigantic  on  account  of  their  being  difproportioned 
and  milhapen."  This  is  ftudying  variety  in  a  period 
where  the  beauty  lies  in  uniformity.  Better  thus : 
"  There  may  remain  a  fufpicion  that  we  over  rate  the 
greatnefs  of  his  genius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
over-rate  the  greatnefs  of  bodies  that  are  difpropor- 
tioned and  mifhapen." 

Next  of  comparifon  where  things  are  oppofed  to 
each  other.  And  here  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  if  re- 
femblance  ought  to  be  ftudied  in  the  words  which  ex- 
prefs  two  refembling  obfetts,  there  is  equal  reafon  for 
ftudying  oppofition  in  the  words  which  exprefs  con- 
trafted  objefts.  This  rule  will  be  beft  illuftrated  by 
examples  of  deviations  from  it. 

"  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues  ;  an  enemy 
inflames  his  crimes."  Spe&.  Here  the  oppofition  in 
the  thought  is  negledted  in  the  words  ;  which  at  firft 
view  feem  to  import,  that  the  friend  and  enemy  are 
employed  in  different  matters,  without  any  relation 
to  each  other,  whether  of  refemblance  or  of  oppofi- 
tion. And  therefore  the  contrail  or  oppofition  will 
be  better  marked  by  exprefGng  the  thought  as  fol- 
lows :  "  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  vii  tues,  an  ene- 
my his  crimes." 

•'  The  wife  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  appro- 
bation ;  the  fool  when  he  recommends  himfelf  to  the 
applaufe  of  thofe  about  him."  lb.  Better :  "  The 
wife  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  approba- 
tion, the  foci  when  he  gains  that  of  others." 

We  proceed  to  a  rule  of  a  different  kind.  During 
the  courfe  of  a  period,  the  fcene  ought  to  be  continued 
without  variation  :  the  changing  from  perfon  to  per- 
fon,  from  fubjeft  to  fubjeCi,  or  from  perfon  to  fubjeft, 
within  the  bounds  of  a  fingle  period,  diilradls  the  mind, 
and  affords  no  time  for  a  folid  impreflion. 

Hook,  in  his  Roman  hiilory,  fpeaking  of  EumencR, 
who  had  been  beat  to  the  ground  with  a  ftone,  fays, 
"  After  a  lliort  time  he  came  to  himfelf;  and  the  next 
day  they  put  him  on  board  his  fhip,  which  conveyed 
him  firll  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  the  illand  of  JE.- 
gina." 

The  following  period  is  unpleafant,  even  by  a  very 
flight  deviation  from  the  rule  :  "  That  fort  of  inilruc- 
tion  which  is  acquired  by  inculcating  an  important 
moral  truth,"  S'c.  This  exprefTion  includes  two  per- 
fons,  one  acquiring,  and  one  inculcating ;  and  the 
fcene  Is  changed  without  neccffity.  To  avoid  this 
blemilh,  the  thought  may  be  expreffcd  thus:  "That 
fort  of  inllruiSlion  which  is  afforded  by  inculcating," 
&c. 

The  bad  effeft  of  fuch  a  change  of  perfm  is  remark- 
able in  the  following  paflage  :  "  The  Britons,  daily 
fcartfTed  by  cruel  Inroads  from  the  fitls,  were  forced 
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to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence,  who  confequent-  Linjua^e. 

ly  reduced  the  greatell  part  of  the  idand  io  their  own  ^"""^ 

power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the  mod  remote  and 
mountainous  parts,  and  the  re/I  of  the  country,  in  cu- 
ftoms,  religion,  and  language,  became  wholly  Saxon." 
Swift, 

The  following  pafTage  has  a  change  from  fubjeA  to 
perfon:  "  This  prq/litution  of  praife  is  not  only  a  de- 
ceit upon  the  gro's  of  mankind,  who  take  thtir  notion 
of  charafters  from  the  learned  ;  but  alfo  the  bettn-  fort 
muft  by  this  means  lofc  fome  part  at  lead  of  that  de- 
fire  of  fame  which  is  the  incentive  to  generous  adions, 
when  they  find  it  promifcuoufly  bellowed  on  the  meri- 
torious and  undeferving."      Ctmrdian,  W  4. 

The  prefent  head,  which  relates  to  the  choice  of  ma- 
terials, fhall  be  clofed  with  a  rule  concerning  the  ufe  of 
copulatives.  Longinus  obferves,  that  it  animates  a  pe- 
riod to  drop  the  copulatives;  and  he  gives  the  following 
example  from  Xenophon:  "  Clofing  their  (hlclds  toge- 
ther, they  were  pufh'd,  they  fought,  they  flew,  they 
were  (lain."  The  reafon  may  be  what  follows.  A  con- 
tinued found,  if  not  loud,  tends  to  lay  us  afleep:  an  in- 
terrupted found  roufes  and  animates  by  its  repeated  ira- 
pulfes:  thus  feet  compofed  of  fyllables,  being  pronoun- 
ced with  a  fenfible  Interval  between  each,  make  more 
lively  imprefllons  than  can  be  made  by  a  continued  found, 
A  period  of  which  the  members  are  coniiefted  by  copu- 
latives, produceth  an  effedl  upon  the  mind  approach- 
ing to  that  of  a  continued  found  ;  and  therefore  the 
fuppiefling  copulatives  muft  animate  a  defcription.  Ic 
produces  a  different  effetl  akin  to  that  mentioned  :  the 
members  of  a  period  connected  by  proper  copulatives, 
glide  fmoothly  and  gently  along;  and  are  a  proof  of 
fedatenefs  and  leifure  in  the  fpeaker:  on  the  other  hand, 
one  in  the  hurry  of  pafTion,  neglefting  copulatives  and 
other  particles,  exprefles  the  principal  image  only  ;  and 
for  that  reafon,  hurry  or  quick  aftion  is  bell  expreffed 
without  copulatives : 


VenI,  vidi,  vici. 


-Ite: 
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Ferte  citi  flainmas,  date  vela,  iinpelllte  remos. 

JEne'id.  iv. 
Q^uis  globus,  O  elves,  caligine  volvlcur  ana  ? 
Ferte  citi  ferrum,  date  tela,  fcandite  muros. 
Hollis  adell,  eja.  JEndd.  ix.  37, 

In  this  view  Longinus  juftly  compares  copulatives  In 
a  period  to  (Irait  tying,  which  in  a  race  obilru'-ls  the 
freedom  of  motion. 

It  follows,  that  a  plurality  of  copulatives  in  the  fame 
period  ought  to  be  avoided;  for  It  the  laying  afide  co- 
pulatives give  force  and  livtlinefs,  a  redundancy  of  them 
liuill  render  the  period  languid.  The  following  iuHance 
may  be  appealed  to,  thougli  there  are  but  two  copula- 
tives :  "  Upon  looking  over  the  letters  of  my  female 
correfpondents,  I  find  teveral  from  women  complaining 
of  jealous  hufbands ;  and  at  the  fame  time  protciling 
their  o>vn  innocence,  and  defirlng" my  advice  upon  this 
occafioD."     .S^<3. 

Where  the  words  are  intended  to  exprefs  t!ie  colJ- 
nefs  ot  the  fpeaker,  there  indeed  the  redundancy  of 
copulatives  is  a  beauty  : 

*  Dining  one  day  at  an  aldcnnan's  in  the  city,  Peter 
•  obferved  him  expatiating  after  the  manner  of  his  br» 
4  A  *  thre« 
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"  Beef  jog  to  fome  fubjeft  :  it  makes  indeed  a  part  of  the  ideaLangn 

«<   (faid  the  fage  maglftrate)  is  the  king  of  meat:  beef  which  is  formed  of  the  fubjeft.    But  the  oppofite  holds' r 

"  comprehends  in  it  the  quinteffence  of  partridge,  and  not  j  for  though   we   cannot   form  a   conception  of  a 

■        ■'  -    -      -  ■    .  .-■  fubjeft   void  of  all  qualities,  a  partial   conception  majr 
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"  thren  in  the  praifes  of  his  furloin  of  beef. 


qnail,  and  venifon,  and  phcafant,  and  plum-pudding 
«<  and  cuftard."  Tak  of  a  Tub,  §  4.  And  the  au- 
thor (hows  great  delicacy  of  tade  by  varying  the  ex- 
prelTion  in  the  mouth  of  Peter,  who  is  reprefented  more 
animated  :  "  Br^ad  {kys  he),  dear  brothers,  is  the 
"  fl.a(T  of  life  ;  m  v/hich  bread  ie  contained,  inchtfivc, 
«'  the  quinteflence  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  vtnifon,  par- 
••  tridge,  plum-pudding,  and  ciiftard." 

Another  cafe  muil  aifo  be  excepted.  Copulatives 
have  a  good  effeft  where  the  intention  is  to  give  an 
impreflion  of  a  great  multitude  conlitting  of  many  di- 
vifions ;  for  example :' The  army  was  compofed  of 
Grecians,  and  Carians,  and  Lycians,  and  Pamphylians, 
and  Phrygians.'  The  reafon  is,  that  a  leilurely  fur- 
vey,  which  is  exprefled  by  the  copulatives,  makes  the 
parts  appear  more  numerous  than  they  would  do  by  a 
hafty  furvey  :  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  army  appears  in 
one  group  ;  in  the  former,  we  take  as  it  were  an  accu- 
rate furvey  of  each  nation,  and  of  each  divil  on. 

2.  To  pave  the  way  for  the  rules  of  arrangement,  it 
will  be  here  neceflary  to  explain  the  difference  between 
a  natural  ftyle  and  that  where  tranfpofition  or  inver- 
veriion  prevails.  In  a  natural  llyle,  relative  words  are 
by  juxtapofition  connefted  with  thofe  to  which  they 
relate,  going  before  or  after,  according  to  the  pecu- 
liar genius  of  the  language.  Agaii.,  a  circumltance 
corincfted  by  a  prepofition,  follows  naturally  the  word 
with  wliich  it  is  connefted.  But  this  arrangement  may 
be  varied,  when  a  diflerent  order  is  more  beautiful :  a 
eircumllance  msy  be  placed  before  the  word  with  which 
it  is  connetled  by  a  prepofition  ;  and  may  be  interject- 
ed even  between  a  relntive  word  and  that  to  which  it  re- 
lates. When  fuch  liberties  are  frequently  taken,  the 
ftyle  becomes  inverted  or  tranfpofed. 

But  as  the  liberty  of  inverfion  is  a  capital  point  in 
the  prefent  fubjeft,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  examine  it 
more  narrowly,  and  in  particular  to  trace  the  fcveral 
degrees  in  which  an  inverted  ftyle  recedes  more  and 
more  from  that  which  is  natural.  And  firll,  as  to  the 
placing  a  eircumiiance  before  the  word  with  which  it 
is  connefted,  this  is  the  eaficft  of  all  inverfion,  even  fo 
eafy  as  to  be  confiftent  with  a  ftyle  that  is  properly 
termed  natural:  witnefs  the  following  examples. 
"  In  the  hncerity  of  my  heart,  I  profefs,"  &c. 
"  By  our  own  ill  management,  we  are  brought  to 
fo  low  an  ebb  of  wealth  and  credit,  that,"   &c. 

"  On  Thurfday  moming  there  was  little  or  nothing 
tranfadted  in  Change-alley." 

"  At  St  Bride's  church  in  Fleetllreet,  Mr  Wool- 
fton  (who  writ  againft  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour), 
in  the  utmoft  terrors  of  confcience,  made  a  public  re- 
cantation." 

The  interjefting  a  circumftance  between  a  relative 
word  and  that  to  which  it  relates,  is  more  properly 
termed  wverjion  ;  bccaufe,  by  a  disjunftion  of  words 
jnlimatclv  conncfted,  it  recedes  farther  from  a  natural 
ftyle.  But  this  licence  has  degrees;  for  the  disjunc- 
tion is  more  violent  in  lome  cafes  than  in  others. 

In  nature,  though  a  fubjeft  cannot  exift  without  its 
qualities,  nor  a  quality  without  a  fubjeft ;  yet  in  our 
conception  of  thefe,  a  material  difference  may  be  re- 
marked.   We  caanot  conceive  a  quality  but  as  belong- 


be  formed  of  it,  abftrafting   from   any  particular  qua- 
lity :  we  can,  for  example,  form  the  idea  of  a  line  A- 
rabian  horfe  without  regard  to  his  colour,  or  of  a  white 
horfe  without  regard  to  his  fize.     .Such  partial  concep- 
tion of  D  fubjeft  is  llill  more  eafy  with  refpeft  to  ac- 
tion or  motion,  which   is  an  occafional  attribute  only, 
and  has  not  the  fame  permanency  with  colour  or  figure: 
we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  motion  independent  of  a  bo- 
dy; hut  there  is  nothing  more  eafy  than  to  form  an  idea 
of  a  body  at  reft.      Hence   it  appears,  that  the  degree 
of   inverfion  depends  greatly  on   the  order    in  which 
the  related  words  are  placed  :    when  a  fubliantive  oc- 
cupies the  firlt  plice,  the  idea  it  fuggcfls  mutt  fnbfifl 
in  the  mind  at  leall  for  a  moment,   independent  of  the 
relative  words  afterward  introduced ;   and  that  moment 
may  without  difficulty  be  prolonged  by  interjecting  a 
circumftance  between  the  fubllantive  and  its  connec- 
tions.     This  liberty  therefore,   however   frequent,  will 
fcarce   alone  be  lufficient  to  denominate  a  ftyle  invert- 
ed.    The  cafe  is   very  different,   where  the  word  that 
occupies  the  firft  place  denotes  a  quality  or  an  aftion  ; 
for  as  thefe  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  fubjeft,  they 
cannot  without  greater  violence  be  feparated  from  the 
fubjeft  that  follows ;   and   for   that    reafon,  every  fuch 
feparation  by  means  of  an  interjefted   circumftance  be- 
longs to  an  inverted  ftyle. 

To  illuftrate.this  doftrine,  examples  are  necefTary. 
In  the  following,  the  word  firll  introduced  docs  not 
imply  a  relation  ; 

— — Nor  Eve  to  iterate 

Her  former  trefpafs  fear'd. 


-Hunger  and  thirft  at  once, 


Powerful  perfuaders,  quicken'd  at  the  fcent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urg'd  me  fo  keen. 

Moon  that  now  meet'ft  the  orient  fun,  now  fli'fl 
With  the  fix'd  ftars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  flies. 
And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires  that  move 
In  myftic  dance  not  without  fong,  refound 
His  praife. 

Where  the  word  firil  introduced  imports  a  relation^ 
the  disjunftion  will  be  found  more  violent : 

Of  man's  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tafte 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  vv«. 
With  lofs  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Reftore  us,  and  regain  the  blisful  feat. 
Sing  heav'nly  mufe. 


Upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 

Of  this  round  world,  whofe  firft  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs,   inclos'd 
From  chaos  and  th'  inroad  of  darknefs  old, 
Satan  alighted  walks. 

On  a  fudden  open  fly, 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  found, 
Th'  infernal  doors. 


-Wherein  remain'd, 


For  what  could  elfe  ?  to  our  almighty  foe 
Clear  viftory,  to  our  part  lofs  and  rout. 
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rujge.       Langiia^  would  have  no  great  power,  were  it  con- 

> fined  to  the  natural  order  of  ideas  :    By  inverlion  a 

tlioufand  beauties  may  be  compafTed,  which  mud  be 
relinquiihei  in  a  natural  arrangement. 

Rules.  I.  In  the  arrangement  of  a  period,  as  well 
as  in  a  right  choice  of  words,  the  firft  and  great  ob- 
jtil  being  perfpicuity,  the  rule  above  laid  down,  that 
perfpicuity  ought  not  to  be  facrificed  to  any  other 
bi-'auty,  holds  equally  in  both.  Ambiguities  occa- 
iioned  by  a  wrong  arrangement  are  of  two  forts ;  one 
where  the  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  fcnfe,  and 
one  wheie  the  fenfe  is  lefs  doubtful.  The  firft,  being 
the  more  culpable,  fnall  take  tiie  lead,  beginning  with 
examples  ot  words  put  in  a  wrong  place. 

"  How  much  tlie  imagination  of  fuch  a  prefence 
muft  exalt  a  genius,  we  may  obferve  merely  from  the 
influence  which  an  ordinary  prefence  has  over  men." 
ShaftejT).  Ttiis  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  fenfe : 
the  adverb  merely  feems  by  its  pofition  to  affeft  the  pre- 
ceding word;  whereas  it  is  intended  to  atFeCt  the  fol- 
lowing words,  an  ordinary  prefence ;  and  therefore  the 
arrangerrtent  ought  to  be  thus  :  "  How  much  the 
imagination  of  iuch  a  prefence  mud  exalt  a  genius, 
we  may  obferve  from  the  influence  which  an  ordinary 
prefence  merely  has  over  men."  [Or  better], — "  which 
even  an  ordinary  prefence  has  over  men." 

"  Sixtus  the  Fourth  was,  if  I  mitlake  not,  a  great 
CoUedtor  of  books  at  leaft."  Baling.  The  exprefiion 
here  leads  evidently  to  a  wrong  ienfe  ;  the  adverb  at 
leajl,  ought  not  to  be  conneAed  with  the  fubllantive 
looks,  but  with  colleBor,  thus :  "  Sixtus  the  Fourth 
was  a  great  colleftor  at  leart,  of  books." 

Speaking  of  Louis  XIV.  "  If  he  was  not  the  great- 
eft  king,  he  was  the  bcft  aftor  of  majefty  at  lealt  that 
ever  filled  a  throne."  Id.  Better  thus :  "  If  he  was 
not  the  greateft  king,  he  was  at  leall  the  bed  aftor 
of  majefty,"  &c.  This  arrangement  removes  the 
wrong  fenfe  occafioned  by  the  juxtapofition  of  majejly 
and  at  leaJl. 

The  following  examples  are  of  a  wrong  arrangement 
of  members. 

"  I  have  confined  myfelf  to  thofe  methods  for  the 
advancement  of  piety,  which  are  in  the  power  of  a 
prince  limited  like  ours  by  a  ftrlcl  execution  of  the 
laws."  SiL-'ift.  The  ItruCture  of  this  period  leads  to  a 
meaning  which  is  not  the  author's,  viz.  power  limited 
by  a  ftrift  execution  of  the  laws.  That  wrong  fenfe  is 
removed  by  the  following  arrangement  :  "  I  have  con- 
fined myfelf  to  thofe  methods  tor  the  advancement  of 
piety,  which,  by  a  ftricl  execution  of  the  laws,  are  in 
the  power  of  a  prince  hmited  like  ours." 

"  This  morning,  when  one  of  lady  Lizard's  daugh- 
ters was  looking  over  feme  hoods  and  ribbands  brought 
by  her  tirewoman,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  I  em- 
ployed no  lefs  in  examining  the  box  which  contained 
them."  Guardian.  The  wrong  fenfe  occafioned  by 
this  arrangement,  may  be  eafily  prevented  by  varying 
it  thus:  "  This  morning,  when,  with  great  care  and 
diligence,  one  of  Lady  Lizard's  daughters  was  look- 
ing over  fome  hoods  and  ribbands,"   Sec. 

"  A  great  ftone  that  I  happened  to  find  after  a 
long  fearch  by  the  fea-flrore,  Icrved  me  for  an  anchor." 
S'icifl.  One  would  think  that  the  fearch  was  confined 
to  the  fea-ihore  ;  but  as  the  meaning  is,  that  the  great 
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ftone  was  found   by  the  fea-fhore,  the  period  ought  to  Lsnpiape, 

be  arranged  thus :  "  A  great  ftone   that,  after  a  long  *— v ' 

fearch,  I  happened  to  find  by  the  fea-lhore,  ftrved  me 
for  an  anchor." 

Next  of  a  wrong  arrangement  where  the  fenfe  is  left 
doubtful  ;  beginning,  as  in  the  former  fort,  with  ex- 
amples of  a  wrong  arrangement  of  words  in  a  member. 

"  Thefe  forms  of  converfation  ly  decrees  multiplied 
and  grew  troublifome."  Sped.  Here  it  is  left  doubt- 
ful whether  the  modification  ly  degrees  relates  to  the 
preceding  member  or  to  what  follows ;  it  fhould  be, 
"   Thefe  forms  of  converfation  multiplied  by  degrees." 

"  Nor  does  this  falfe  modefty  expofe  us  only  to  fuch 
aftions  as  are  indifcreet,  but  very  often  to  fuch  as  are 
highly  criminal."  SpeS.  The  ambiguity  is  removed 
by  the  foUov/ing  arrangement :  "  Nor  does  this  falfe 
modefty  expofe  us  to  fuch  aftions  only  as  are  indif- 
creet," &c. 

"  The  empire  of  Blefufcu  is  an  ifland  fituated  to 
the  north- eaft  fide  of  Lilliput,  from  whence  it  is 
parted  only  by  a  channel  of  800  yards  wide."     S-wifi. 

The  ambiguity  may  be  removed  thus: 

"  from  whence  it  is  parted  by  a  channel  of  800  yards 
wide  only." 

In  the  following  examples  the  fenfe  is  left  doubtful 
by  wrong  arrangement  of  members. 

"  The  rainilter  who  grows  lefs  by  his  elevation, 
/i/'f  a  little  Jlatue  placed  on  a  mighty  pedeflal,  will  al- 
ways have  his  jealoufy  ftrong  r.'jout  him."  BoUn'rb, 
Here,  fo  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  arrangement, 
it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  objeft  introduced  by  way 
of  fimile  relates  to  what  goes  before  or  to  what  fol- 
lows. The  ambiguity  is  removed  by  the  following 
arrangement:  "  The  minifter  who,  like  a  little  ftatue 
placed  on  a  mighty  pedcftal,  grows  lefs  by  his  eleva- 
tion,  will  always,"   &G. 

Speaking  of  the  fuperftitioiis  praftice  of  locking 
up  the  room  where  a  perfon  of  dirtinftion  dies:  "  The 
knight,  feeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a 
compafs,  and  himfelt  in  a  manner  ftiut  out  of  his  own 
houfe,  upun  the  death  of  his  mother,  ordered  all  the 
apartments  to  be  flung  open,  and  exorcifed  by  his 
chaplain."  Spelt.  Better  thus:  "  The  kniijht,  fee- 
ing his  habitation  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  and 
hirafelf  in  a  manner  (hut  out  of  his  own  houfe,  order- 
ed, upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  all  the  apartments 
to  be  flung  open." 

Speaking  of  fome  indecencies  in  converfation  :  "  As 
It  is  impoftible  for  fuch  an  irrational  way  of  conver- 
fation to  lad  long  among  a  people  that  make  any 
profeffion  of  religion,  or  fiiow  of  modefty,  if  the  loun- 
t ry ■  gentlemen  get  into  it,  they  will  certainly  be  left  in 
the  lurch."  li.  The  ambiguity  vanilhes  in  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement: "the  country- 
gentlemen,  if  they  get  into  it,  will  certainly  be  left  in 
the  lurch." 

"  And  fince  it  is  necefiary  that  there  fliould  be  a 
perpetual  intercourfe  of  buying  and  felling,  and  deal- 
ing upon  credit,  -where  fraud  is  permitted  or  connived 
at,  or  hath  no  laiu  to  punijh  it,  the  honed  dealer  is 
always  undone,  and  the  knave  gets  the  advantage." 
Swift.  Better  thus  :  "  And  fince  it  is  necefiary  that 
there  fhould  be  a  perpetual  intercourfe  of  buying  and 
felling,  and  dealing  upon  credit,  the  honeft  dealer, 
4  A  2  where 
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Language,  where   fraud  is  permitted   or  connived  at,  or  hath  no 
'    .         law  to  punlfh  it,  is  always  undone,  and  the  knave  gels 
the  advantage." 

From  thefe  examples,  the  following  obfervation 
will  occur  :  That  a  circumftance  ought  never  to  be 
placed  between  two  capital  members  of  a  peiiod  ;  for 
by  fuch  fituation  it  muft  always  be  doubtful,  fo  far  as 
we  gather  from  the  arrangement,  to  which  of  the  two 
members  it  belongs  :  where  it  is  interjefted,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  between  parts  of  the  member  to  which 
it  belongs,  the  ambiguity  is  removed,  and  the  capital 
members  are  kept  diftinft,  which  Is  a  great  beauty  iu 
compofitlou.  In  general,  to  picfirve  members  dillinil 
that  fignify  things  diltinguiihed  in  the  thought,  the 
bell  method  is,  to  place  full  in  the  confequcnt  mem- 
ber, fome  word  that  cannot  conned  with  what  pre- 
cedes it. 

If  it  fhall  be  thought,  that  the  objeftlons  here  are 
too  fcrupulous,  and  that  the  dcfedt  of  perfpicuity  is 
ealily  fupplicd  by  accurate  punftuation  ;  the  anfwer 
J6,  That  punftuation  may  remove  an  ambiguity,  but 
will  never  produce  that  peculiar  beauty  which  is  per- 
ceived when  the  fcnfe  comes  out  clearly  and  dilliniftly 
by  means  of  a  happy  arrangement.  Such  influence 
has  this  beauty,  that,  by  a  natural  tranGtion  of  per- 
cep'ion,  it  is  communicated  to  the  very  found  of  the 
words,  fo  as  in  appearance  to  improve  the  mufic  of 
the  period.  But  as  this  curious  fubjtft  comes  in  more 
properly  elfewheie,  it  is  fufiicient  at  prefent  to  appeal 
to  experience,  that  a  period,  fo  arranged  as  to  bring 
out  the  fenfe  clear,  feems  always  more  mufical  than 
where  the  fenfe  is  left  in  any  degree  doubtful. 

The  next  rule  is.  That  words  exprcffing  things 
conneded  in  the  thought,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near 
together  as  pofiible.  This  rule  is  derived  immediately 
from  human  nature,  prone  in  eveiy  inllance  to  place 
together  things  in  any  manner  connedled  :  where 
things  are  arranged  according  to  their  connections, 
we  have  a  fenfe  of  order  ;  otherwife  we  have  a  fenfe 
of  diforder,  as  of  things  placed  by  chance  :  and  we 
naturally  place  words  iu  the  fame  order  in  which  we 
would  place  the  things  they  fignify.  The  bad  effeft 
of  a  violent  feparation  of  words  or  members  thus  in- 
timately connected,  will  appear  from  the  following 
examples. 

'<  For  the  Engll.Ti  are  naturally  fanciful,  and  very 
often  difpofed,  by  that  gloominefs  and  melancholy  of 
temper  which  is  fo  frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many 
wild  notions  and  vifions,  to  which  others  are  not  fo 
liable."  Specl.  Here  the  verb  or  affcrtion  is,  by  a 
pretty  long  circumftance,  violently  feparated  from  the 
iubjcft  to  which  it  refers  :  this  makes  a  harfh  ar- 
rangement ;  «he(  lefs  excufable  that  the  fault  is  eafily 
prevented  by  placing  the  circumftance  before  the  verb, 
after  the  following  manner :  "  For  the  Englifli  are  na- 
turally fanciful,  and  by  that  gloomlneis  and  melan- 
choly of  temper  which  is  fo  frequent  in  our  nation,  are 
often  difpofed  to  many  wild  notions,   &c." 

"  From  whence  we  may  date  likewife  the  rivallhip 
of  the  houfe  of  France,  for  we  may  reckon  that  of  Va- 
lols  and  that  of  Bourbon  as  one  upon  this  occafion, 
and  the  houfe  of  Aullrla,  that  continues  at  this  day, 
and  has  oft  coft  fo  much  blood  and  fo  much  treafure  in 
the  courfe  of  it."     BoUngbr. 

"  It  cannot  be  Impertinent  or  ridiculous  therefore  in 


fuch  a  country,  whatever  it  might  be  in  the  abbot  of  Langu; 

St  Real's,  which  was  Savoy,  I  think  j  or  in  Peru,  under  ' v" 

the  incas,  where  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega  fays  it  was  law- 
ful for  none  but  the  nobility  to  ftudy — for  men  of  all 
degrees  to  inftruift  themfelves  in  thofe  affairs  wherein 
they  may  be  aftors,  or  jndgers  of  thofe  that  aft,  or 
controllers  of  thofe  that  judge."     IbiJ. 

"  If  Scipio,  who  was  naturally  given  to  women,  for 
which  anecdote  we  have,  if  I  miftake  not,  the  autho- 
rity of  Polybius,  as  well  as  fome  verfes  of  Ntvius  pre- 
ferved  by  Aulus  Gellius,  had  been  educated  by  Olym- 
pias  at  tlie  court  of  Philip,  it  is  improbable  that  he 
would  have  reftored  the  beautiful  Spaniard."     Ibid. 

If  any  one  have  a  curiofity  for  more  fpeciinens  of 
this  kind,  they  will  be  found  without  number  in  the 
works  of  the  fame  author. 

A  pronoun,  which  faves  the  naming  a  perfon  or 
thing  a  fccond  time,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near  as 
pofiible  to  the  name  of  that  perfon  or  thing.  This  is 
a  branch  of  the  foregoing  rule  ;  and  wich  the  reafon 
there  given,  another  occurs,  viz  That  if  other  ideas 
intervene,  it  is  diflicult  to  recal  the  perfon  or  thing  by 
reference. 

"  If  I  had  leave  to  print  the  Latin  letters  tranf- 
mitted  to  me  from  foreign  parts,  the-y  would  fill  a  vo- 
lume, and  be  a  full  defence  agalnft  all  that  Mr  Pa- 
tridge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquifition,  ' 
will  be  ever  able  to  objcA  ;  tuho,  by  the  way,  are  the 
only  enemies  my  predlftlons  have  ever  met  >«'ith  at  home 

or   abroad."      Better   thus: "  and  be  a  full 

defence  againft  all  that  can  be  objeiled  by  Mr  Pa- 
tridge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquifition  ; 
who,  by  the  way,  are,"  &c. 

"  There  being  a  round  million  of  creatures  In  hu- 
man  figure,  throughout   this   kingdom,   whufe    whole 
fubfiftence,"    &c.      Sivift.      Better :    "  There    being,  ^ 
throughout  this  kingdom,  a  round  million  of  creatures 
in  human  figure,  whofe  wh<;le  fubfiftence,"    &c. 

Tiie  following  rule  depends  on  the  commuuicatiorr 
of  emotions  to  related  objjfts  ;  a  principle  in  human 
nature  that  hath  an  extenlive  operation  :  and  we  find 
this  operation,  even  where  the  objefts  are  not  other- 
wife  related  than  by  juxtapofition  of  the  words  that 
exprefs  them.  Hence,  to  elevate  or  deprefs  an  obj;ft, 
one  method  is,  to  join  it  in  the  exprcflion  with  another 
that  is  naturally  high  or  low  :  witnefs  the  following 
fpeech  of  Eumenes  to  the  Roman  fcnate. 

"  Caufam  venlendi  fibi  Romam  fuifie,  prxter  cupl- 
ditatem  vllendi  deos  hom'w.cfqus,  quorum  beneficio  in  ea 
fortuna  efiet,  fupra  quam  ne  optare  quidem  auderet, 
etiam  ut  coram  moneret  fenatum  ut  Perfei  conatus 
obviam  iret."  Llvy.  To  join  the  Romans  with  the 
gods  in  the  fame  enunciation,  is  an  artful  ftroke  of 
flattery,   becaufe  it  tacitly  puts  them  on  a  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  degrading  or  vilifying  an 
objecl,  is  done  fuccefsfuUy  by  ranking  it  with  one  that 
is  really  low  :  "  I  hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in 
readlnefs  for  the  next  winter  ;  and  doubt  not  but  it 
will  pleafe  move  than  the  opera  or  puppet-ftiow."  Spe3. 

"  Manifold  have  been  the  judgments  which  Heaven 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  chaftifement  of  a  finful  peo- 
ple, has  inflifted  upon  whole  nations.  For  when  the 
degeneracy  becomes  common,  it  is  but  juft  the  punllh- 
ment  Ihould  be  general.  Of  this  kind,  in  our  own 
uufortmiate  country,  was  that  deftruftive  peftilence. 
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ir.ge.  whofe  mortality  was  fo  fatal  as  to  fweep  away,  if  Sir 

William  Petty  may  believed,  five  millions  of  ChritUan 

fouls,  belides  women  and  Jews."     jirbuthnot. 

"  Such  alfo  was  that  dreadful  conflagration  enfuing 
in  this  famous  metropolis  of  London,  which  coiifumed, 
according  to  the  computation  of  Sir  Samuel  More- 
land,  ioo,oco  houfes,  not  to  mention  churches  and 
ftables."     U'ul 

"  But  on  condition  it  might  pafs  into  a  law,  I  would 
gladly  exempt  bolh  lawyers  of  all  ages,  fubaltern  and 
field  ofliceis,  young  heirs,  dancing- mailers,  pick  poc- 
kets, and  players."      Swift, 

Sooner  let  eatth,  air,  fea,  to  chaos  fall. 
Men,  monkeys,  lap-dogs,  parrots,  ptriili  all. 

Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Circumftances  In  a  period  refemble  fmall  ftones  in  a 
building,  employed  to  till  up  vacuities  among  thofe  of 
a  larger  lize.  In  the  arrangement  of  a  period,  fuch 
underparts  crow;!ed  together  make  a  poor  figure  ;  and 
never  are  graceful  but  when  interfperfed  among  the 
capital  parts, 

"  It  is  likewife  urged,  that  there  are,  by  compu 
tatlon,  in  this  kingdom,  above  lo,COO  parfons,  whofe 
revenues,  added  to  thofe  of  my  lords  the  bilhops, 
would  fuflice  to  maintain,  &c."  Swft.  Here  two 
circumftances,  viz.  ly  compulation,  and  in  this  kingdom, 
ai"e  crowded  together  unneccffarily.  They  make  a 
better  appearance  feparated  in  the  following  manner  : 
"  It  is  likewife  urged,  that  in  this  kingdom  there  are 
by  computation,  above  10,000  parfons,"  &c. 

If  there  be  room  for  a  choice,  the  fooner  a  circum- 
ftance  is  introduced,  the  better;  becaufe  ciicumllan- 
ces  are  proper  for  that  coehiels  of  mind,  with  which 
we  begin  a  period  as  well  as  a  volume  :  in  the  progrefs, 
the  mind  warms,  and  has  a  greater  icliih  for  matters 
of  importance.  When  a  circumttance  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  or  near  the  beginning,  the 
tranfition  from  it  to  the  principal  fubjedl  is  agreeable  : 
it  is  like  afccnding,  or  going  upward.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  place  it  late  in  the  period  has  a  bad  effcft  ; 
for  after  being  engaged  in  the  principal  fubjeft,  one 
is  with  relud^anct  brought  down  to  give  attention  to  a 
circumrtance.  Hence  evidently  the  preference  of  the 
following  arrangement,  "  Whether  in  any  country  a 
choice  altogether  unexceptionable  has  been  made, 
feems  doubtful ;"  before  this  other,  "  Whether  a 
choice  altogether  unexceptionable  has  in  any  country 
been  made,"  &:c. 

For  this  reafon  the  following  period  is  exceptionable 
in  point  of  arrangement.  "  I  have  confidered  former- 
ly, with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  tlie  fubjcft  upon 
which  you  command  me  to  communicate  my  thoughts 
to;  you."  BoIUig.  Which,  with  a  llight  alteration, 
may  be  improved  thus  :  "  I  have  formerly,  with  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  confidered  the  fubjeft,"  &.c. 

Swift,  fpeaking  of  a  virtuous  and  learned  education  : 
"  And  although  they  may  be,  and  too  often  are, 
drawn  by  the  temptations  of  youth,  and  the  opportu- 
nities of  a  large  fortune,  into  fome  irregularities,  luhen 
they  come  fortvivd  into  the  great  -world ;  it  is  ever  with 
reludtance  and  compuniSion  of  mind,  becaufe  their 
bias  to  virtue  ftill  continues."  Better  ;  "  And  al- 
though, lihen  they  come  forward  into  tl^e  grtat  world, 
ihcy  may  be,  and  loo  oitcii,"  &.c. 


In  arranging  a  period,  it  is  of  importance  to  deter-  I.mi;ua)ie, 
mine  In  what  part  of  it  a  word  makes  t'le  greateft  >- 
figure,  whether  at  the  beginning,  during  the  courfe, 
or  at  the  clofe.  The  breaking  filcnce  roufes  the  at- 
tention, and  prepares  for  a  deep  impreffion  at  the  be- 
ginning :  the  beginning,  however,  mud  yield  to  the 
clofe  ;  which  being  fucceeded  by  a  paufe,  affords  lime 
for  a  word  to  make  its  decpell  imprelTion.  Hence  the 
following  rule,  That  to  give  the  utmoll  force  to  a  pe- 
riod, it  ought,  if  poflible,  to  be  clofed  with  that  word 
which  makes  thegrtatefl  figure.  The  opportunity  of 
a  paufe  fhould  not  be  thrown  away  upon  acceffGrles, 
but  refttved  for  the  principal  object,  in  order  that  it 
may  make  a  full  impreffion  :  which  is  an  additional 
reafon  againll  clofing  a  period  without  a  circumllanc". 
There  are,  however,  periods  that  admit  not  fuch  a 
ftrufture  ;  and  in  that  cafe  tlie  capital  word  ought,  if 
pofTible,  to  be  placed  in  the  front,  which  next  <o  the 
clofe  is  the  moll  advantageous  for  making  an  impref- 
fion. Hence,  in  directing  our  difcourfe  to  a  man  of 
figure,  we  ought  to  begin  with  his  name  ;  and  one 
will  be  fenCble  of  a  degradation  when  this  rule  is  ne- 
gledled,  ab  it  frequently  is  for  the  fake  of  verfe.  W't 
give  the  following  examples. 

Integer  vitx,  fceleiifque  purus, 
Non  eget  Mauri  jacuhs,   neque  arcu. 
Nee  venenatis  gravida  fagittis, 

Fufce,  pharetra.     Horat.  Canii.  I.  1.  ode  22. 

Je  crains  Dieu,  cher   Abner,   et  n'ai   point  d'auti-e 
crainte. 

In  thefe  examples,  the  name  of  the  perfon  addreffed 
to,  make  a  mean  figure,  being  like  a  circumftance 
fllpt  into  a  corner.  That  this  criticifm  is  well  found- 
ed, we  need  no  other  proof  than  Addifon's  tranflation 
of  the  lafl  example  : 

O  Abner  I    I   fear  my   God,  and   I   fear  none  but 
him.  Guardian,  n°  117. 

O  father,  what  intends  thy  hand,   Ihe  cry'd, 
Againfl  thy  only  fon  ?  What  fury,   O  fon, 
Poffefles  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Againft  thy  father's  head  ? 

Parad'ife  h/jl,  Look  ii.  /.  727. 

Every  one  muft  be  fenfible  of  a  dignity  in  the  invoca- 
tion at  the  beginning,  which  is  not  attained  by  that 
in  the  middle.  It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  cenfure 
this  paffagi' :  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  birautiful,  by 
dillinguilhing  the  refpeft  that  is  due  to  a  father  from 
that  which  Is  due  to  a  fon. 

The  fubftance  of  what  is  faH  In  this  and  the  fore- 
going fcition,  upon  the  method  of  aiTanging  words  in 
a  period,  fo  as  to  make  the  dcepefl  imprefli.)n  with  re- 
fpeft  to  found  as  well  as  fignification,  is  comprehend- 
ed in  the  following  obf'crvation  :  That  order  of  words 
in  a  period  will  always  be  the  moil  agreeable,  where, 
without  obfcuring  the  fenfe,  the  moft  Important  ima- 
ges, the  moft  fonorous  words,  and  the  longeft  mem- 
bers, bring  up  the  rear. 

Hitherto  of  arranging  fingle  words,  fingle  mem- 
bers, and  fingle  clrcumllances.  But  the  enumeration 
of  many  particulars  in  the  fame  period  is  often  necef- 
fary  :  and  the  qucllion  is.  In  what  order  they  fhould 
be  placed  I  And,  firfl,  with  refpedt  to  the  tnumera- 
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liiinguage.  ting  particulars   of  equal   rank  :  As  there  13  no  caufe 

■- — V for   preferring  any  one  before  the  reft,  it  is  indifferent 

to  the  mind  in  what   order  they  be  viewed  ;    therefore 
it  is  indifFcient  in  what  order  they  be  nam -d.   2dly,  If 
a  number  of  objefts  of  the   fame  kind,  differing  only 
in  fize,  are  to  be  ranged  along  a  ftraight  line,  the  mod 
agreeable  order  to  the  eye  is  that  of  an  increaling  fe- 
ries  :   in  fiirveying  a  number  of  fuch  objefls,  beginning 
at  the  leaft,  and  proceeding  to  greater  and  greater,  the 
mind  fwells  gradually  with  the   fuccefiive  objefts,  and 
in  its  progrefs  has  a  very   fenfible  pleafure.      Precifely 
for  the  fame  reafon,   words  exprcffive  of  fuch  objeds 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  fume  order.     The  beauty  of 
this  fi'r^iire,  which  may  be  termed  a  climax  in  fenfe,   has 
eiVaped  Lord  Bolingbroke    in  the  firft  member  of  the 
following  period  :   "  Let  but  one,  great,  brave,  difin- 
terelled,  aSive  man  arife,  and  he  will  be  received,  fol- 
lowed, and  almoft  adored."     The  following  arrange- 
ment has  fenfibly  a  better  effeft  :   "  Let  but  one  brave, 
great,  aftive,  difintereiled  man  arife,"   &c.     Whether 
the  fame  rule  ought  to  be  followed  in  enumerating  men 
of  different  ranks,  feems  doubtful :   on  the  one   hand. 
a  number  of  perfons  prefented    to  the  eye  in  foim  of 
an  increafing  feries,   is  undoubtedly  the  moll  agreeable 
order  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  evei-y  lift  of  names,  we 
fet  the  perfon  of  the  greateft  dignity  at  the  top,  and 
defcend   gradually  through   his  inferiors.      Where  the 
purpofe  is  to  honour  the  perfons  named  according  to 
their  rank,  the  latter  ought  to  be  followed  ;  but  every 
one    who    regards   himfclf  only,    or   his   reader,    will 
€hoofc  the   former  order.     3dly,  As  the   fenfe  of  or- 
der direfts  the  eye  to  defcend  from  the  principal  to  its 
greateft  accefTory,  and  from  the  whole  to  its  greateft 
part,  and  in  the  fame  order  through  all  the  parts  and 
acceffories,  till  we  arrive   at  the   minuteft  ;  the  fame 
order  ought  to  be  followed  in  the  enumeration  of  fuch 
particulars. 

When  force  andlivelinefs  of  expreffion  are  demand- 
ed, the  rule  is,  to  fufpend  the  thought  as  long  as  pof- 
fible,  and  to  biing  it  out  full  and  entire  at  the  clofe  : 
which  cannot  be  done  but  by  inverting  the  natural  ar- 
rangement. By  introducing  a  word  or  member  before 
its  time,  curiofity  is  ralfed  about  what  is  to  follow ; 
end  it  is  agreeable  to  have  our  curiofity  gratified  at 
the  clofe  of  the  period  :  the  pleafure  wc  feel  refembles 
that  of  feeing  a  ftroke  exerted  upon  a  body  by  the 
•whole  colleaed  force  of  the  agent.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  a  period  is  fo  conftrufted  as  to  admit 
mote  than  one  complete  clofe  in  the  fenfe,  the  curiofi- 
ty of  the  reader  is  exhaufled  at  the  firll  clofe,  and  what 
follows  appears  languid  or  fuperfluous  :  his  difappoint- 
*  ment  contributes  alfo   to   that   appearance,  when   he 

finds,  contrary  to  expeftation,  that  the  period  is  not 
yet  finiftied.  Cicero,  and  after  him  Qnintilian,  re- 
commend the  verb  to  the  laft  place..  This  method  e- 
vidently  tends  to  fufpend  the  fenfe  till  the  clofe  of  the 
period  ;  for  without  the  verb  the  fenfe  cannot  be 
complete  :  and  when  the  verb  happens  to  be  the  capi- 
tal word,  which  it  frequently  is,  it  ought  at  any  rate 
to  be  the  laft,  according  to  another  rule  above  laid 
down.  The  following  pciiod  is  placed  in  its  natural 
order  :  "  Were  inttrudion  an  eftential  circumftance  in 
epic  poetry,  I  doubt  whether  a  fingle  inftance  could 
be  given  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition  in  any  lan- 
guage." The  period  thus  arranged  admits  a  full  clofe 
pon  the  word  com^nfition  ;  after  which  it  goes  on  lan- 


guidly, and   clofes   without  force.     Thia  blcmidi  willl-nBg" 
be  avoided  by  the  following  arrangement  :  "  Were  in-  ""nr 
Itruftion   an  en"ential  circumftance   in   epic  poetry,   I 
doubt  whether,  in  any  language,  a  fingle  inftance  could 
be  given  of  thif  fpecies  of  compofition." 

"  Some  of  our  moft  eminent  divines  have  made  ufc 
of  this  Platonic  notion,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  fub- 
fillcnce  of  our  paffions  after  death,  with  great  beauty 
and  ftrength  of  reafon."  SpeS.  Better  thus  :  "  Some 
of  our  moft  eminent  divines  have,  with  great  beauty 
and  ftrength  of  reafon,  made  ufe  of  this  Platonic  no- 
tion," &c. 

"  Men  of  the  beft  fenfe  have  been  touched,  more  or 
lefs,  with  thcfe  groundltfs  horrors  and  piefages  of  fu- 
turity, upon  fiirveying  the  moft  different  works  of  na-        ^ 
ture."      lb.       Better,  "  Upon  furveying  the  moll  in- 
different works  of  nature,  men  of  the  bell  fenfe,"  &c. 
"  She   foon  infoimed  him   of  the  place  he  was  in  ; 
which,  notwithllanding  all  its  horrors,  appeared  to  hira 
more  fwect  than  the  bower  of  Malsomct,   in  the  com- 
pany of    his   Balfora."       Guardian.      Better,    "   She 
foon,  &c.  which  appeared  to  him,  in  the  company  of 
his  Balfora,  more  fwect  than  the  bower  of  Mahomet." 
None  of  the  rules  for  the  compofition  of  periods  are 
more   liable   to  be  abufed  than   thofe  laft  mentioned  ; 
witnefs  many  Latin  writers,  among  the  moderns  efpe- 
cially,  whole  ftyle,  by  inverfions  too  violent,  is  ren- 
dered harfh  and   obfcure.      Snfpenfion  of  the  thought 
till  *.he  clofe  of  the  period,  ought  never  to  be  prefer- 
red before  perfpicuity.      Neither  ought  fuch  fufpenfion 
to  be  attempted  in  a  long  period  ;  btcaufe  in  that  cafe 
the  mind  is  bewildered  amidit  a  profufion   of  words : 
a  traveller,  while  he  is  puzzled  about  the  road,  rclilhes 
not  the  tineft  profpedl :   "  AH  the  rich  prefents  which 
Allyages  had  given  him  at  parting,  keeping  only  fome 
Median   horfes,   in   order  to   pri)pagate   the   breed   of 
them    in    Perfia,     he    diftributcd    among    his    friends 
whom  he  left  at  the  court   of  Ecbatana."     Trav.  of 
Cyrus. 

in.  Beauties  from  a  refemblaiice  between  Sound  and 
Signification.  There  being,  frequently  a  ftrong  rcfem- 
blance  of  one  found  to  another,  it  will  not  be  furprifing 
to  find  an  articulate  iound  refembling  one  that  is  not 
articulate  :  thus  the  found  of  a  bow-ftrlng  is  imitated 
by  the  words  that  exprefs  it : 

^ The  ftring  let  fly, 

Tiuang'dfhort  and Poarp,  like  the  fhrill  fwallow's  cry. 

Odvfey,  xxi.  449. 


The  found  of  felling  trees  in  a  wood  : 

Loud  founds  the  ax,  redoubling  ftrokes  on  ftrokes, 
On  all  fides  round  the  forell  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.     Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown, 
Then  rullling,  crackling,  crajhing,  thunder  down. 

Iliad,  xxiii.  1 44, 
But  when  loud'  furgea  lafh  the  founding  ftiore, 
Tne  hoarfe  rough  verfe  (hould  like  the  torrent  roar. 
Pope\  EJfay  on  Criticifm,   369. 

Dire  Scylla  there  a  fcene  of  liorror  forms. 
And  here  Charybdis  fills  the  deep  with  ftorms : 
When  the  tide  ruflies  from  her  rumbling  caves. 
The  rough  rock  roars  ;  tumultuous  boil  the  w  »  ves. 

Pope. 

No  peifon  can  be  at  a  lofs  about  the  caufe  of  this 
beauty  ;  it  is  obvioufly  that  of  imitation. 

That 
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That  there  is  any  otlicr  natural  refemblance  of 
found  to  fignification,  mull  not  betaken  for  granted. 
There  is  no  refemblance  of  found  to  motion,  nor  of 
found  to  fentiment.  We  are,  however,  apt  to  be  de- 
ceived by  artful  pronunciation  :  the  fame  paflage  may 
be  pronounced  in  many  different  toni-s,  elevated  or 
humble,  fweet  or  har/li,  brilk  or  melancholy,  fo  as  to 
accord  with  the  thought  or  fentiment  :  fuch  concord 
niuft  be  dillinguifhed  from  that  concord  between  found 
and  fcnfe  which  ii>  perceived  in  fome  expreflions  in- 
dependent of  artful  pronunciation  j  the  latter  is.  the 
poet's  work,  the  former  mult  be  attiibuted  to  the 
reader.  Another  thing  contributes  Hill  more  to  the 
deceit  :  in  language,  found  and  feufe  being  intimately 
conneftcd,  the  properties  of  the  one  are  readily  com- 
municated to  the  other;  for  example,  the  quality  of 
grandeur,  of  fwcetncfs,  or  of  melancholy,  though  be- 
longing to  tlie  thought  foley,  is  transferred  to  the 
words,  which  by  that  means  refemble  in  appearance 
the  thought  that  is  cxpreded  by  them.  That  there 
may  be  a  refemblance  of  articulate  lounds  to  fome 
that  are  not  articulate,  is  felf-evident ;  and  that  in 
fadt  there  exift  fuch  refemblances  fuccefsfully  employed 
by  writers  of  genius,  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  ex- 
amples, and  from  many  others  that  might  be  given. 
But  we  may  fafcly  pronounce,  that  this  natural  re- 
femblance can  be  carried  no  farther  ;  the  objedts  of  the 
different  fenfes  differ  fo  widely  from  each  other,  as  to 
exclude  any  refemblance  ;  found  in  particular,  whether 
articulate  or  inarticulate,  rtfemblcs  not  in  any  degree 
tafte,  fmell,  nor  motion  ;  and  as  little  can  it  refemble 
any  internal  fentiment,  feeling,  or  emotion.  But  muft 
we  then  admit,  thai  nothing  but  found  can  be  imitated 
by  found  ?  Taking  imitation  in  its  proper  fenfe,  as 
importing  a  relemblance  between  two  objedts,  the 
propofition  mult  be  admitted  :  and  yet  in  many  paf- 
fages  that  arc  not  defcriptive  of  found,  every  one  mult 
be  fenfible  of  a  peculiar  concord  between  the  found  of 
the  words  and  their  meaning.  As  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  faft,  what  remains  is  to  enquire  into  its 
eaufe. 

Refembling  caufes  may  produce  efFetls  that  have 
no  refemblance  ;  and  caufes  that  have  no  refemblance 
may  produce  refembling  effects.  A  magnificent 
building,  for  example,  relembles  not  in  any  dVgree  an 
heroic  action  ;  and  yet  the  emotions  they  produce  arc 
concordant,  and  bear  a  refemblance  to  each  other. 
We  ate  ftill  more  fenfible  of  this  refemblance  in  a 
fong,  when  the  mulic  is  properly  adapted  to  the  fenti- 
-ment :  there  is  no  re"femblan.*.'  between  the  thought  and 
found  ;  but  there  is  the  ftroiigeft  relemblance  between 
the  emotion  raifcd  by  mnfic  te.ider  and  pathetic,  and 
that  railed  by  the  complaint  of  an  unfucccistul  lover. 
Applying  this  obfcrvation  to  the  prefent  fubjett,  it 
appears,  that,  in  fome  inllances,  the  found  even  of  a 
fingle  word  makes  ar^  imprefiion  refembling  that  which 
is  made  by  the  thing  it  fignifies  :  wituels  the  word 
running,  conipofed  of  two  fliort  iyllables  ;  snd  more 
remarkably  the  words  rap'ulily,  impeluofity,  prcctpita- 
thn.  Brutal  manners  produce  in  the  fpedtator  an 
emotion  not  unlike  what  is  produced  by  a  harih  and 
rough  found  ;  and  hence  the  beauty  of  the  figurative 
cxpreffion,  rugged  manners.  Again,  the  word  little, 
being  pronounced  with  a  very  fmall  aperture  of  the 
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mouth,  has  a  weak  and  faint  found,  which  makes  an  tanfujge. 
imprefiion  refembling  that  made  by  a  diminutive  ob-  >— y— "^ 
jed.  This  refemblance  of  effrdts  is  (till  more  remarkable 
where  a  number  of  words  are  conuedted  in  a  pe- 
riod :  words  pronounced  in  fuccelTion  make  often  a 
(trong  imprefiion  ;  and  when  this  imprcni.>n  happens 
to  accord  with  that  made  by  the  fcnfe,  we  are  fenfible 
of  a  complex  emotion,  peculiarly  pleafant  ;  one  pro- 
ceeding from  the  fentiment,  and  one  from  the  melody 
or  found  of  the  words.  But  the  chief  pleafure  proceeds 
from  having  thcfe  two  concordant  emotions  combined 
in  perfect  harmony,  and  carried  on  in  the  mind  to  a 
full  clofe.  Except  in  the  fingle  cafe  where  found  is 
defcribed,  all  the  examples  given  by  critics  of  ftnfe 
being  imitated  in  found,  refclve  into  a  refemblance  of 
effedts  :  emotions  raifed  by  found  anrf  fignification  may 
have  a  refemblance  ;  but  found  itfelf  cannot  have  a  re- 
femblance to  any  thing  but  found. 

Proceeding  now  to  particulars,  and  beginning  with, 
thole  cafes  where  the  emotions  have  the  ftrongefl  re- 
femblance, we  obferve,  firlt.  That  by  a  number  of 
fyllables  in  fuccefllon,  an  emotion  is  fometimes  raifed, 
extremely  fimilar  to  that  raifed  by  fuccefTive  motion  ; 
which  may  be  evident  even  to  thofe  who  are  defedtive 
in  tafte,  from  the  following  fadt,  that  the  term  move- 
ment in  all  languages  is  equally  applied  to  both.  In 
this  manner,  fucceflive  motion,  fuch  as  walking,  run- 
ning, galloping,  can  be  imitated  by  a  fuccelfion  of  long 
or  fliort  fyllables,  or  by  a  due  mixture  of  both  :  for 
example,  flow  motion  may  be  juftly  imitated  in  a  verfe 
where  long  fyllables  prevail ;  efpecially  when  aided  by 
a  flow  pronunciation  : 

lUi  inter  fefe  magna  vi  brachia  tollunt. 

Georg,  jv.  174. 

On  the  other  hand,  fwift  motion  is  imitated  by  3, 
fucccfSon  of  fliort  fyllables; 

Quadrupedante  putrera  fonitu  quatit  ungula  cam- 
pum. 
Again  : 

Radit  iterliquidum,  celeres  neque  commovet  alas. 

Thirdly,  A  line  compofed  of  monofyllables  makes 
an  imprefiion  by  the  frequency  of  its  paufes,  fimilar  to 
what  is  made  by  laborious  interrupted  motion  : 

With  many  a  weary  Itep,   and  many  a  groan. 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  (tone. 

Oi/jfej,  xi.   736. 

Firft  march  the  heavy  mules  fecurely  {\  I'X ; 
O'er  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  craggs,   o'er  rocks  they  go. 

///W,  xxiii.  138. 

Fourthly,  The  imprefTion  made  by  rough  founds  in 
fucceflion,  refembles  that  made  by  rough  or  tumultu- 
ous motion  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  impreifion  of 
fmooth  founds  refembles  that  of  gentle  motion.  The. 
following  is  an  example  of  both. 

Two  craggy  rocks  projedting  to  the  main. 
The  roaring  winds  terapcltuous  rage  reftrain  ; 
Within,  the  vvayes  in  loiter  murmurs  glide. 
And  lliips  fecure  without  their  haulfers  ride. 

Odjfey,  iii,  nS.. 
Another  example  of  the  latter : 

Soft 
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Lnnguage.  Soft  is  the  ftrain  when  Zephyr  genriy  blows, 
''       »         And  the  fmooth  ftream  in  fmoother  numbers  flows. 

EJfay  on  Crit'icifm,   366. 

Fifthly,  Prolonged  motion  is  exprcfTcrd  in  an  Alex- 
andrine line.  The  firft  example  (hall  be  of  a  flow  mo- 
tion prolonged  : 

A  needlefs  Alexandrine  ends  the  fong  ; 
That,  like   a  wounded   fnake,  drags  its   flow  length 
along. 

/*•  356. 

The  next  example  is  of  forcible  motion  prolonged  : 

The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before, 
Wide-rolling,  foaming  high,  and  tumbling  to  the  fliore. 

Iliad,  xiii.    1004. 

The  lad  fliall  be  of  rapid  motion  prolonged  : 

Not  fo  when  fwift  Camilla  fcoiirs  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending   corn,   and  ilvims  along  the 
main. 

EJfay  en  Criticlfm,  373. 

Again,  fpeaking  of  a  rock  torn  from  the  brow  of  a 
mountain  : 

Still  gathering  force,  it  fmokes,  and,   urg'd  amain, 
Whirls,  leaps,   and  thunders   down  impetuous  to  the 
plain. 

Iliad,  xiii.   1 97. 

Sixthly,  A  period  confiding  moftly  of  long  fyl- 
lables,  that  is,  of  fyilables  pronounced  flow,  produ- 
ceth  an  emotion  refembling  faintly  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  gravity  and  folemnity.  Hence  the  beauty 
cf  the  following  verfe  : 

Oil!  fedato  refpondet  corde  Latinus. 

It  refembles  equally  an  objed.  that  is  infipid  and  unin- 
terefting. 

Tjedet  quotidianarum  harum  formarum. 

Terence. 

Seventhly,  A  flow  fucceffion  of  ideas  is  a  circum- 
ftance  that  belongs  equally  to  fettled  melancholy,  and 
to  a  period  compofed  of  polyfyl'ables  pronounced  flow  ; 
and  hence,  by  fimilarity  of  emotions,  the  latter  is  imi- 
tative of  the  former : 

In  thofe  deep  folitudes,  and  awful  cells, 
Whi^re  heav'nly-penfive  Contemplation  dwells, 
And  ever-mufing  Melancholy  reigns. 

Pope,  Eloifa  to  /ibelard. 

Eighthly,  A  long  fyllable  made  fliort,  or  a  (hoit 
fy liable  made  long,  raifes,  by  the  difBculty  of  pro- 
nouncing contrary  to  cuilom,  a  feeling  fimilar  to  that 
of  hard  labour : 

When  Ajax  drives  fome  rock's  "vq/l  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  flow. 

Effay  OH  Criticifm,  370. 

Ninthly,  Haifli  or  rough  words  pronounced  with 
(iifiiculty,  excite  a  feeling  fimilar  to  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  labour  of  thought  to  a  dull  writer  ; 

N'  17+. 
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Jud  writes  to  make  his  barrenncfs  appear,  ,  "'^' 

And  drains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a-year. 
Pope's  Epylle  to  Dr  Arhuthnut,  1.  1 8  j . 

We  (hall  clofe  with  one  example  more,  which  of  all 
makes  the  (inc!l  (igure.  In  the  (ird  feftion  mention 
is  made  of  a  climax  in  found  ;  and  in  the  fecond  of  a 
climax  in  fenfe.  It  belongs  to  the  piefent  fubjeft  to 
obferve,  that  when  thefc  coincide  in  the  fame  paifage, 
the  concordance  of  lound  and  fenfe  is  delightful:  the 
reader  is  confcious  of  pleafure  not  only  from  the  two 
climaxes  feparately,  but  ot  an  additional  pkafure  from 
their  concordance,  and  from  finding  the  fenfe  fo  judly 
imitated  by  the  found.  In  this  refpeft,  no  periods  are 
more  perfect  than  thofe  borrowed  from  Cicero  in  the 
firft  feftion. 

The  concord  between  fenfe  and  found  is  not  lefs 
agreeable  in  what  may  be  termed  an  anticlimax,  where 
the  progrels  is  from  great  to  little  ;  for  this  has  the 
effeft  to  make  diminutive  objefts  appear  dill  more  di- 
minutive.    Horace  affords  a  llriking  example  : 

Parturiunt  montes,  nafcetur  lidiculus  mus. 

The  arrangement  here  is  Angularly  artful  :  the  (Trll 
place  is  occupied  by  the  verb,  which  is  the  capital 
word  by  its  fenfe  as  well  as  found  :  the  clofe  is  re- 
fcrved  for  the  word  that  is  the  meaneft  in  fenfe  as  well 
as  in  found  :  and  it  mult  not  be  overlooked,  that  the 
refembling  founds  of  the  two  laft  fyilables  give  a  ludi- 
crous air  to  the  whole. 

In  this  article  we  have  mentioned  none  of  the  beau- 
ties of  language  but  what  arife  from  words  taken  in 
their  proper  fenfe.  Beauties  that  depend  on  the  me- 
taphorical and  figurative  power  of  words,  are  treated 
under  the  feparate  articles  of  Figures,  Personifica- 
tion, AvosTROPHE,  Hyperbole,  Metaphor,  &c. 
See  alfo  Oratory. 

Purity  of  LAUGV^Gt..  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  particularly  careful  of  preferving  the  purity  of 
their  language.  It  feems  amongd  the  Romans  to  have 
been  a  point  which  they  thought  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  date  itfclf;  for  we  find  the  Cumeans  not 
daring  to  make  ufc  of  the  I^atin  language  in  their 
public  afts  without  having  firll  obtained  leave  in  form. 
Tiberiiii  himfclf  would  not  hazard  the  word  monopo- 
Uum  in  the  fenate  without  making  an  excufe  for  em- 
ploying a  foreign  term.  Seneca  gives  it  as  a  certain 
maxim,  that  wherever  a  general  falfe  tade  in  dyle  and 
expreflion  prevails,  it  is  an  infallible  fign  of  a  corrup- 
tion of  manners  in  that  people  :  A  liberty  of  introdu- 
cing obfolete  words,  or  forming  new  ones,  is  a  mark, 
he  thinks,  of  an  equal  licentioufnefs  of  the  moral  kind. 
Accordingly  it  is  obfcrvcd,  there  are  fcarce  more  than 
eight  or  ten  indances  of  new  words  to  be  produced 
from  the  mod  approved  Roman  writers,  in  the  courfe 
of  two  or  three  centuries  If  this  mode  of  reafoning 
concerning  the  morals  of  the  date  was  introduced  and 
applied  in  our  own  country,  no  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  could  appear  more  abandoned  ;  for  no  na- 
tion is  more  fond  of  adopting  new  worfls,  though  our 
language  is  fufllciencly  copious.  This  delicacy  of  Se- 
neca appears  to  be  cairied  a  little  too  far,  and  his 
manner  of  edimating  the  morals  of  the  people  mud  be 
a  little  fallacious.  The  Greeks  were  very  remarkable 
I  for 
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for  their  difcernment  of  provincialifms,  efpeclally  the 
Athenians,  whofe  diak£l  was  inconceivably  fweet  and 
elegant 

LANGUED,  in  heraldry,  expreflcs  fuch  animals 
whofc  tongue,  appearing  out  of  the  mouth,  is  borne  of 
a  diflVreiit  colout  from  the  reft  of  the  body. 

JLANGUEDOC,  a  large  and  mpritimr  pi-ovlnce  of 
France  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Q_iicrcy,  Rouerque, 
Auvergne,  and  Lionnols ;  on  the  eaft  by  Dauphiny 
and  Fi'jvence  ;  on  the  welt  by  Gafcony  ;  and  on  tlie 
fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Roulilloii.  Il  is 
225  miles  in  lenjjth.  and  ioo  in  breadth  where  broad- 
ell.  The  clet^ry  are  more  rich  and  numerous  heie  than 
in  the  rell  of  France,  there  being  three  archbiflinps  and 
20  bifliops.  I-anguedoc  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower;  and  in  general  it  is  a  very  pkafant  country, 
fertile  in  corn,  fiuits,  and  excellent  wines  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  conliderable  trade.  There  are 
many  curious  medicinal  plants,  with  iron  mines,  quar- 
ries of  marble,  and  turquoife  ftones.  There  is  alfo  a 
great  deal  of  kelp,  and  on  the  heaths  are  confiderable 
numbers  of  the  kermes  oak.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  the  Aude,  the  Tarne,  the 
AUier,  and  the  Loire.  There  are  alfo  a  great  number 
of  mineral  fprings.  Thouloufe  is  the  capital  town. 
This  province  is  famous  for  the  royal  canal,  which  di 
vides  it  in  two,  joining  the  Mediterranean  with  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  This  canal  was  undertaken  in  1666, 
and  finifhed  in  1680;  the  mathematician  who  under- 
took it  made  a  bafon  400  yards  long,  300  broad,  and 
7  feet  deep,  which  is  always  kept  fidl  of  water,  and 
may  be  let  out  by  means  of  a  fluice  on  the  fide  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  well  as  by  another  on  the  fide  of 
the  Atlantic, 

LANGUET  (Hubert),  born  at  Viteaux  in  Bur- 
gundy in  1518,  gained  great  reputation  by  his  learn- 
ing and  virtue  in  the  16th  ccnturj'.  Having  read  one 
of  Melanfthon's  books  at  Bologna,  he  conceived  fo 
high  an  elleem  for  the  author,  that  he  went  to  Wir- 
temberg  purpofely  to  vifit  him  ;  he  arrived  there  in 
154.9,  "'hen  he  contracted  a  ftrift  friendfhip  with  Me- 
lanfthon,  and  embraced  the  Proteftant  religion.  In 
1565,  I  e  was  one  of  the  firft  counfellors  of  AuguUus 
cleftor  of  Saxony,  who  em.ployed  him  in  feveral  im- 
portant affairs  and  negociations  He  was  afterwards 
admitted  to  the  confidence  of  William  princeofOrange; 
and  died  at  Antwerp,  on  the  30th  of  September  158 1. 
We  have  many  of  his  letters  written  in  Latin  to  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  to  Camerarius  the  father  and  fon,  and 
to  Auguftus  eleftoi  of  Sjxony,  which  have  been  feve- 
ral times  reprinted,  in  three  volumes;  and  there  is  alfo 
attributed  to  him  a  famous  trcatife,  intitlcd,  F^ini/ici^ 
contra  Tyrafims,  and  other  works.  His  life  is  written 
by  Philiberf  de  la  Mare. 

Languft  (John  taptift  Jofeph),  the  celebrated  vi- 
car of  St  Sulpice  at  Paris,  and  a  doftor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1675  He  was  received 
into  the  Sorbonne  in  1698;  and  attached  himfelf  to 
the  community  of  St  Sulpice,  to  which  parifh  he  was 
of  great  fervice.  M.  de  la  Chetardie  the  vicar,  con- 
fcious  of  his  talents,  chofe  him  for  his  curate,  in  which 
capacity  he  officiated  near  10  years;  and  in  17 14,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  vicarage.  His  parifh-church  being  fmall 
and  out  of  repair,  he  conceived  the  defign  of  building 
a  church  fuitable  to  the  fue  of  his  parifh,  which  he 

Vol.  IX.  PartIL 
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began  with  the  fum  of  loo  crowns,  but  foon  obtained   Langurt 
confiderable  donations  ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans    re  II 

gent  of  the  kingdom,  granted  him  a  lottery,  and  laid.  ^^" '"'  '^ 
the  firlt  Hone  of  the  porch  in  171  8.  It  was  confecia- 
tcd  in  1745,  after  M.  Languet  had  fparcd  neither  la- 
boui  nor  expence  to  render  it  one  of  the  fincll  churches 
in  the  world  boUh  for  architcdture  and  ornnmciit.  An- 
other work  which  did  him  no  lefs  honour  was  the 
Alaifun  Jc  Vcnfant  Jcfus.  This  ertabi  fliment  conlifts 
of  two  parts  ;  the  firlt  compofed  of  about  35  poor  la- 
dies of  good  families,  and  tlie  fecoiid  of  more  than 
400  poor  women  and  children  of  town  and  country. 
The  Older  and  economy  in  this  houfe,  for  the  educa- 
tion and  employment  of  fo  many  perfons,  gave  cardi- 
nal Flcury  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  vicar  of  St  Sulpice, 
that  he  propofed  to  make  him  fuperintendant-gencral 
of  all  the  hofpitals  in  the  kingdom  ;  which,  however, 
was  declined.  Never  man  took  more  pains  than  he 
did  to  piocure  charitable  donations  and  legacies,  which 
he  diftributed  with  admiiable  difcretion  :  he  is  laid 
from  good  authority  to  have  deburfed  near  a  million 
of  livrcs  to  the  poor  annually.  Wlien  there  was  a  ge- 
neial  dearth  in  1725.  he  fold,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
poor,  his  houfehoid  goods,  piflures,  and  fome  curious 
pieces  of  furniture  that  he  had  procured  with  difficul- 
ty ;  and  when  the  plague  raged  at  Marfeilles,  he  fent 
large  lums  into  Provence'for  the  relief  of  the  diftrefled. 
M.  Languet  was  not  only  fingular  In  this  warm,  difin- 
terelled,  benevolent  conduft,  but  alfo  in  another  cir- 
cumllance  equally  rare  ;  and  this  was  in  the  refuCal  of 
feveial  bilhoprics  that  were  offered  him  :  he  refigned 
even  his  vicarage  in  1748;  but  continued  to  preach 
every  Sunday  at  his  own  parilh-church,  and  to  fupport 
the  Maijon  de  I'enjant  jfefus,  to  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1750  It  is  obferved,  that  his  piety  and 
charity  did  not  proceed  from  poverty  of  talents  ;  for 
he  was  fenfible  and  lively  In  converlation,  and  his  ge- 
nius often  dllcovered  itfelf  in  his  agreeable  repartees. 

LANGUOR,  among  phyficians,  fignifics  great 
weaknefs  and  lofs  of  (Irength,  attended  with  a  dejection 
of  mind  ;  fo  that  the  patients  can  fcarce  walk  or  even 
ftand  upright,  but  are  apt  to  faint  away. 
L  \NIiAM.  SeeLAvENHAM. 
LANIARD  (from  Lanier,  Fr.),  a  fhort  piece  of 
cord  or  hne  faftened  to  feveral  machines  in  a  ihip,  and 
ferving  to  fecure  them  in  a  particular  place,  or  to  ma- 
nage them  more  conveniently.  Such  are  the  laniards 
of  the  gun-ports,  the  laniard  of  the  buoy,  the  laniard 
of  the  cat  hook,  &c. — The  principal  laniards  ufed  in 
a  fliip,  however,  are  thofe  employed  to  extend  the 
fhrouils  and  Hays  of  the  mails  by  their  communication 
with  the  dead-eyes,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  mechani- 
cal power  refembling  that  of  a  tackle. — Thefe  lani- 
ards are  fixed  In  the  dead-eyes  as  follows :  one  end  of 
the  laniard  is  thruft  through  one  of  the  holes  of  the 
upper  dead-eye,  and  then  knotted,  to  prevent  it  fiom 
di awing  out ;  the  other  is  then  paffcd  through  one  of 
the  holes  in  the  lower  dead-eye,  whence,  returning  up- 
ward, it  is  inferted  through  the  fecond  hole  in  the  up- 
per dead-eye,  and  next  through  the  fecond  in  the 
lower  dead  eye,  and  finally  through  the  third  holes  iit 
both  dead-eyes.  The  end  of  the  laniard  being  then 
dircfted  upwards  from  the  lowrft  dead-eye,  is  llretch- 
ed  as  ftiff  as  poflible  by  the  application  of  tackles ; 
and  that  the  feveral  parts  of  it  may  Hide  with  more 
4  B  facility 
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ianigerwiB  facility   tlirough    the    hoks    in   the    dead-eyes,  it   is     inches  and' a  half  in  length, 
well  fmeared  with  hog's- lard  or  tallow,  fo  that  the  ftrain 
is  immediately  communicated  to  all  the  turns  at  once. 

LANIGEROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever 
bears  wool. 

LANISTA,  in  antiquity,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fig- 
nlfy  an  executioner;  but  more  frequently  for  a  mafter- 
gladiator,  who  taught  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  had  al- 
ways people  under  them  ready  to  exhibit  (hows  of 
that  kind.  For  this  purpofe,  they  either  purchafed 
gladiators,  or  educated  children,  that  had  been  expo- 
fen,   in  that  art. 

LANIUS,   the    SHitiKE,  or   Butcher-HrJ,   in  orni- 
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Plates  thiilogy  ;  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  accipitres, 
ccLxiuand  the  charafters  of  which  are  thefe  :  The  beak  is  fome- 
*^''*"''  what  (trait,  with  a  tooth  on  each  fide  towards  the  apex, 
and  naked  at  the  bafe  j  and  the  tongue  is  lacerated. 


The  irides  are  hazel;  tlie 
bill  refembles  that  of  the  preceding  fpecies :  the  head 
and  lower  part  of  the  back  are  of  a  tine  light  grey  ; 
acrofs  the  eyes  from  the  bill  runs  a  broad  black  llroke: 
the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings, 
are  of  a  bright  ferruginous  colour  ;  the  breafl,  belly, 
and  lides,  are  of  an  elegant  blofFora  colour  :  the  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  loiigeil,  and  entirely 
black  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  others  white,  and  the  ex- 
terior webs  of  the  outmoft  feather  on  each  fide  wholly 
fo.  In  the  female,  the  ftroke  acrofs  the  eyes  is  of  a 
reddilfi  brown  ;  the  head  of  a  dull  rud  colour  mixed 
with  grey  ;  the  breaft,  belly,  and  fides,  are  of  a  dirty 
white,  marked  with  femicircular  duflcy  lines  :  the  tail 
is  of  a  deep  brown  ;  the  outward  feather  on  each  fide 
excepted,  whofe  exterior  webs  are  white.  It  is  rather 
larger  than  the  male.      This  bird  is  much  more  common 
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butcher-bird.  Is  in  length  lo  inches.  The  plumage 
on  the  upper  parts  is  of  a  pale  afhcolour  ;  the  under, 
white  :  through  the  eyes  there  is  a  black  ftripe  :  the 
fcapulars  are  white  :  the  bafe  of  the  greater  quills  is 
white,  the  reft  black:  the  tail  is  fomewhat  cuneiform; 
the  two  middle  feathers  are  black  ;  the  outmolt  on 
each  fide,  white  ;  thofe  between  are  black,  with  the 
ends  more  or  lefs  white  :  the  legs  are  black.  Its  bill 
is  black,  one  inch  long,  and  hooked  at  the  end  ;  the 
npper  mandible  furnifhed  with  a  fiiarp  procefs  :  the 
noilrils  are  oval,  covered  with  black  briltles  pointing 
downwards  :  the  mufcles  that  move  the  bill  are  very 
thick  and  ftrong  ;  which  makes  the  bead  very  large. 
This  apparatus  is  quite  requifite  in  a  fpecies  whofe  me- 
thod of  killing  its  prey  is  fo  fingular,  and  whofe  man- 
ner of  devouring  it  is  not  lefs  extraordinary  :  fmall 
birds  it  will  feize  by  the  throat,  and  ftrangle  ;  which 
probably  is  the  reafon  the  Germans  alfo  call  this  bird 
•wurchaiigl,  or  "  the  fuffocating  angel."  It  feeds  on  fmall 
birds,  young  neftlings,  beetles,  and  caterpillars.  When 
it  has  killed  the  prey,  it  fixes  them  on  fome  thorn,  and 
when  thus  fpittcd  pulls  them  to  pieces  with  its  bill  : 
on  this  account  the  Germans  call  it  thorntraer  and 
thornfrehr.  When  confined  in  a  cage,  they  will  often 
treat  their  food  in  mtich  the  fame  manner,  illcking  it 
againft  the  wires  before  they  devour  it. — This  bird 
inhabits  many  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
The  female  makes  its  neft  with  heath  and  mofs,  lining 
it  with  wool  and  goffamer  ;  and  lays  fix  eggs,  about 
as  big  as  thofe  of  a  thrufii,  of  a  dull  olive-green,  fpot- 
ted  at  the  thickefl  end  with  black.  In  fpring  and 
fummer  it  imitates  the  voices  of  other  biids,  by  way 
of  decoying  thesn  within  reach,  that  it  may  deflroy 
them  ;  but  beyond  this,  the  natural  note  is  the  fame 
throughout  all  feafons.  If  a  trap-fall  be  baited  with 
a  living  fmall  bird,  it  proves  a  decoy,  by  which  it  may 
be  taken  in  winter.  It  is  obfeived  to  be  mute  when 
kept  in  a  cage,  though  feemingly  content. — 1h  coun- 
tries where  they  are  plenty,  the  hulbandmen  value 
them,  on  fuppofition  of  their  deftroying  rats,  mice, 
and  other  vermin.  '  They  are  fuppofed  to  live  five  or 
fix  years  ;  and  are  often  trained  up  for  catching  fmall 
birds  in  Ruflia.  In  Carniola  they  are  migratory,  co- 
ming in  May  and  departing  in  September  ;  which  is 
the  cafe  alfo  in  refpcA  to  the  few  which  are  met  with 
in  England. 

3.   The   collurlo,  or  lefler  butcher-bird,  is   feven 


bird  of  paflage,  never  having  feen  it  in  winter.  It  lavs 
fix  white  eggs  marked  with  a  rufous broAii  circle  towards 
the  large  end.  The  neft  is  generally  in  a  hedge  or 
low  bufh  ;  near  which,  it  is  faid,  no  fmall  bird  choofes 
to  build  ;  for  it  not  only  feeds  on  infects,  but  alfo  on 
the  young  of  other  birds  in  the  neft,  taking  hold  of 
them  by  the  neck,  and  ftrangling  them,  beginning  to 
eat  them  firll  at  the  brain  and  eyes.  It  it  fonder  of 
grafshoppers  and  beetles  than  of  other  infers,  which 
it  eats  by  morfels,  and,  when  fatisfied,  (licks  the  re- 
mainder on  a  thorn  ;  when  kept  in  a  cage,  it  does  the- 
fame  againft  the  wires  of  it,  like  the  former  fpecits. 
It  is  called  in  the  German  language  bv  a  name  figni- 
fying  "great  head,"  or  "bull  head,"  from  the  fize 
of  that  part.  It  will  alfo  feed  on  fheep's  kidneys,  if  in 
a  cage,  eating  a  whole  one  every  day.  Like  the  ci- 
nereous (hrike,  it  ujnly  mocks  the  notes  of  other  birds, 
having  none  of  its  own  ;  and  this  merely,  like  that,  to 
decoy.  It  is  faid  to  be  in  this  imitative  art  an  adept ; 
if  money  is  counted  over  at  midnight  in  the  place 
where  one  of  thefe  is  kept,  i"o  as  to  make  a  jingling 
noife,  it  begins  to  imitate  the  farrre  found.  When 
fitting  on  the  neft,  the  female  is  (oon  difcovcred  ;  for 
on  the  approach  of  any  one,  (he  fets  up  an  horrible 
outcry. 

3-  The  coenilefcens,  or  fork-tailed  Indian  butcher- 
bird of  Edwards,  is  in  length  about  feven  inches  and 
a  half:  the  bill  isblackifh  brown,  and  bent  ;  the  upper 
mandible  befet  with  black  hairs  turning  forwards  :  the 
plumage  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  a  fine  black, 
with  a  glofs  of  blue  and  in  fome  lights  green  ;  the 
under  parts  are  white  :  the  greater  quills  and  tail  are 
of  a  ferruginous  black  ;  the  tail  is  pretty  much  forked, 
and  the  outer  feather  fpotted  with  dirty  white.  It  in- 
habits Bengal,  where  it  is  ciXit^Jingah.  It  is  called 
alfo  by  the  Indians  the  king  of  the  crwtvs,  from  its  pur- 
fuing  thefe  birds  from  place  to  place  with  a  great  noife, 
and  pecking  them  on  the  back  till  they  efcape. 

4.  The  Antiguan  (hrike  (or  Pie-griefche  tl'^iiligue  of 
Sonnerat)  is  about  the  fize  of  a  lark.  Its  bill  is  large 
and  black ;  the  upper  mandible  very  long,  and  the 
curvature  fo  excefTive  that  one  would  rather  take  it 
for  a  monftrofity  than  common  to  any  one  fpecies  : 
the  irides  are  duflcy  :  the  head  is  black  ;  the  back,  of 
a  yellowifti  rufous  colour:  the  throat  and  breaft  are- 
white  ;  the  quills,  and  baftard  wing-coverts,  black  ; 
and  the  wings  reach  only  lo  the  beginning  of  the  tail, 
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jii»».    wlii'ch  16  very  lon{f  and  wedge-fliaped  ;  the  two  middle 

\  '  '  '  feathers  are   wholly  black  ;  tlie   legs  are  duHcy  black. 

It  inhabits  Panay,   one  of  the   Philippine  iCands,  but 

prineipally  about  Aiitipue,  one  of  the  provinces  thereof. 

5.  The  jocofus,  orjacofe  ihrikc,  is  in  length  feven 
inches  and  a  half.  The  bill  is  blackilh,  rather  itraighter 
than  in  moil  of  the  genus,  end  furnidied  only  with  a 
very  fine  notch  near  the  tip  :  the  crown  of  the  head  is 
black,  except  fome  long  brown  feathers,  which  form 
a  kind  of  creft  :  the  fides  of  the  head,  throat,  and 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  are  white  ;  from  each  corner  of 
the  mouth  there  is  a  black  line,  continued  backwards  ; 
and  under  each  eye  is  a  fmall  fpot  of  lively  red  :  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  brown  ;  the  under  parts, 
diily  white  j  the  vent,  role-colour  :  on  tlie  lower  part 
of  the  neck  and  brcaft  there  is  a  kind  of  a  brown  band: 
the  quills  are  brown  :  the  tail  is  greatly  wedge  fliaped, 
and  in  colour  bmwn,  except  the  four  outer  feathers 
on  each  fide,  which  have  white  tips:  the  legs  and  claws 
are  black.  This  is  a  Chinefe  bird,  and  called  in  thofe 
parts  by  the  name  o{  koivLii-kon.  It  feeds  upon  rice 
and  infcCts,  particularly  cockroaches. 

6.  The  infauftus,  or  rocklhrike,  is  in  length  feven 
inches  and  three  quarters.  The  bill  is  about  an  inch 
long,  and  blackifh  :  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  dark 
a(h-colour,  marked  with  fmall  rufous  fpots :  the  upper 
■part  of  the  back  is  a  dark  brown  ;  the  lower  much 
paler,  inclining  to  a(h,  efpecially  towards  the  tail  ; 
the  quills  and  wing-coverts  are  duficy,  with  pale  mar- 
gins :  the  breaft,  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  are 
orange,  marked  with  fmall  fpots,  fome  white  and 
others  brown  1  the  tail  is  three  inches  in  length  ;  the 
two  middle  feathers  are  brown,  the  others  rufous:  the 
legs  are  blackifh  :  the  wings  and  tail  are  even.  This 
is  the  defcription  of  the  female.  The  male  is  faid  to 
differ  very  little,  except  in  being  of  a  brighter  colour. 
— This  fpecies  is  met  with  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
from  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  to  IvufTia  on  the  other ; 
and  is  found  in  fome  parts  of  Germany,  the  Alpine 
mountains,  thofe  of  Tyrol,  and  fuchlike  places.  The 
manners  of  this  bird  feem  difputed.  Buffou  fays  that 
it  perches  on  a  high  Hone,  and  as  foon  as  a  markfman 
appears  with  his  gun,  removes  to  a  greater  diftance, 
and  fo  on  as  often  as  he  approaches  ;  which  renders 
this  fpecies  difficult  to  come  at.  Brunnich  and  Lin- 
naeus, on  the  contrary,  fay  that  it  is  a  bold  bird,  attend- 
ing the  traveller  while  at  his  meal,  on  purpofe  to  feed 
on  his  fcraps.  It  has  an  agreeable  note  of  its  own, 
approaching  to  that  of  the  hedge-fparrow,  and  will 
aifo  learn  to  imitate  that  of  others.  It  makes  the 
reft  among  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  &c.  hiding  it  with 
great  art ;  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  feeding  the 
young  v.'ith  worms  and  infects,  on  which  it  alto  feeds 
itfclf.  It  may  be  taken  young  from  the  neft,  and 
brought  up  as  the  nightingale. 

'/.  The  fauftus,  or  white-wreathed  flirike,  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  common  thrufn.  Its  bill  Is  pale  :  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  body  are  grey  ;  the  under  ferruginous  : 
from  the  eyes  to  the  hind  head  there  paifes  a  whitifh 
line,  compofed  of  numerous  white  featherp,  rendering 
jt  truly  characteriitic  :  the  wings  are  rounded  j  the 
<jiiills  brownilh,  with  grey  edge,',  which  are  crofTed 
with  numerous  flender  brown  lines  :  the  tail  is  round- 
ed, brown,  and  eroded  with  Dumtrous  bars  of  darker 
brown  :  the  legs  are  pale.  This  elegant  fpecies  in- 
habits China,  where  it  is  knowa  hj  the  name  of  ff/;»/7f 


rmj.     It  may  be  obferved,  among  others.  In  Chinefe     Lsniu'o 
paper-hangings,  where  the  white  line  fcems  to  encom-  ' 

pafsthe  back  part  of  the  head  like  a  wreath. 

8.  The  Daniiiiican  (hrike  ('or  Ple-grL-fche  Domini- 
qua'ine  of  Sonnerat),  is  bigger  than  a  fparro*,  and  ra- 
ther longer.  The  bill  is  greyifh,  conical,  and  ftrong  } 
the  bafe  befet  with  briltles,  pointing  forwards  :  the 
head,  neck,  breaft,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  black  ; 
the  belly  and  rump  white  :  the  wings  reach  near  an 
inch  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tail :  the  thighs  are 
black.  It  inhabits  the  Philippine  iflands,  and  is 
a  bold  courageous  bird  :  it  flies  very  quick,  and  with 
great  rapidity  ;  frequently  hovering  in  the  air  li^e  a  ^ 
fwallow.  It  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  raven  ;  to  whom, 
though  mach  biga;er,  he  bids  defiance,  and  even  pro- 
vokes him  to  combat  :  the  battle  often  lafts  half  an 
hour,  and  ends  with  the  retreat  of  the  raven  ;  ratlier, 
perhaps,    from    being   teafed  out    than  much    injured 

by  the  little  enemy. 

9.  The  nengeta  (Gulrarou,  Bnff.)  Is  In  length  nine 
or  ten  inches.  Its  bill  is  duficy,  and  befet  with 
briftles  at  the  bife  :  the  irides  are  fapphirecoloured  ; 
and  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  through  the  eyes, 
there  runs  a  black  ftreak  :  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
are  of  a  dark  brownifh  ath-colour  ;  the  under  parts  cine- 
reous white :  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  are  a  few 
white  feathers  :  the  quills  and  tail  are  nearly  black  ; 
and  all  the  feathers  of  the  laft,  except  the  two  middle 
ones,  are  obliquely  tipped  with  white  :  the  legs  are  of 
3  dark  adi  colour ;  the  claws  black. — Thefe  birds  are 
found  at  Surinara  and  Brafil.  They  are  common  like- 
wife  at  Guiana,  where  they  frequent  watery  places, 
and  are  found  in  great  numbers  together.  They  are 
obferved,  at  frequent  intervals,  to  fet  up  a  great  cry- 
all  together  ;  which  affords  a  happy  and  certain  prefage 
to  the  thinly  traveller,  in  the  immenfe  forefts  of 
Guiana,  of  witer  being  at  hand. 

10.  The  tyrannus,  or  tyrant  Ihrike,  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  thrufh.  Its  bill  is  a  blackifh  brown,  befet  with 
briftles  at  the  bafe  :  the  irides  are  brown  :  the  upper 
parts  of  the  plumage  grey  brown  ;  the  under,  white  ! 
the  breaft  inclines  to  afh-colour :  the  head  is  blackifh 
on  the  upper  part  ;  the  bate  of  the  feathers  on  tliat 
part  in  the  male  is  orange,  but  feldom  vifible  except 
it  erefts  the  feathers,  when  there  appears  a  ftreak  of 
orange  down  the  middle  of  the  crown  :  the  tail  is 
brown,  marginated  with  rufous :  the  legs  and  claws 
are  black  brown.  The  female  fcarcely  differs,  except 
in  the  head  ;  the  bafe  of  the  crown  feathers  being  yel- 
low Inftead  of  orange.;  the  colours  are  not  quite  fo 
deep,  and  It  is  a  fifle  lefs  in  fize.  It  inhabits  Vir- 
ginia.— There  Is  a  variety  which  inhabits  St  Domint^o 
and  Jamaica.  Thefe  birds  are  called  titin,pipiri,  or  qui- 
quir'i,  from  their  cry,  which  refembles  thofe  words.  The 
firft  is  called  the  black  headed  or  great-idled  p'tptri ;  the 
fecond,  \he  yellow-headed p'pifi  or  pipiri  of  pajfage.  The 
fivft  though  in  plenty  are  leldom  feen  but  in  pairs;  the 
fecond  in  great  troops,  about  the  month  of  Auguft, 
when  they  are  very  fat,  and  killed  In  great  numbers  for 
the  table,  as  their  flefh  is  accounted  good  eating. — All 
authors  agree  in  the  manners  of  thefe  birds,  which 
are  ferocious  to  a  great  degree  while  the  hen  Is  fitting: 
no  bird  whatever  dare  approach  their  neft  :  they  will 
attack  the  firft  which  comes  near,  without  referve,  and 
ufually  come  off  conquerors.  From  hence  by  fome 
they  are  called  h'mg-hirdf. 

4  B  3  The 
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I.anius         Tiie  Carolina  tyrant  of  Catefby  is  little,  if  at  all,  dif  • 
II         ferent  from   the  preceding,  in  regard  to  fpecific  cha- 
X.anfquinet.  j.^^^,.       gy^  f,e  fays  that   it  makes  its  ntll  rather  ex- 
'  pofed,  on  trees  and  buflies,  frequently  on  the  falfafras  ; 

whereas  the  pipiris  make  ufe  of  the  hole  of  a  tree,  for 
the  fake  of  concealing  it.  In  Carolina  it  is  a  bird  of 
paffage,  coming  in  fpring,  and  making  one  neft  in  a 
year,  which  is  commonly  in  June,  and  after  bringing 
up  its  young,  retires  in  autumn.  Thefe  birds  frequent 
alfo  the  red  cedars ;  are  feldom  found  in  woods,  but 
often  in  hedge  rows  and  fences  of  fields,  and  for  the 
mod  part  within  20c  yards  of  each  other.  They  do 
not  molelt  their  own  fpecies  ;  bui  the  moment  either 
crow,  or  even  eagle,  appears,  all  within  reach  join 
forces,  and  begin  the  attack  in  all  parts  of  his  body 
at  once,  never  defilling  till  ihey  have  driven  him  to  a 
great  dillance. 

I  1 .  The  albus,  or  white  Panayan  (hrike,  is  about  double 
the  fize  of  a  la;  k.  Its  bill  is  black  :  the  head,  neck,  back, 
belly,  and  Ihoulders,  are  white  :  the  relt  of  the  wings 
and  tail  black  ;  and  acrofs  the  greater  quills  there  is 
a  white  band  :  the  legs  arc  black.  It  inhabits  the  ifle 
of  Panay. 

There  are  above  40  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  be- 
Cdes  many  varieties. 

LANNER,  or  Lannar.     See  Falco. 

I.ANSDOWNE  (Lord).     See  Granville. 

L  '.NSQLHNE  r,  the  name  of  a  game  at  cards,  of 
French  origin. 

It  may  be  played  at  by  any  indifcriminate  number 
of  people,  ihiHigh  a  fingle  pack  of  cards  is  ufcd  during 
the  deal.  The  dealer,  v.hu  pofTcnes  an  advantage, 
JliufBes  the  cards,  and  after  ihey  have  been  cut  by 
another  of  the  party,  deals  out  two  cards  on  his  left 
hand,  turning  them  up,  then  one  for  himfelf  and  a 
fourth  that  he  places  on  the  table  for  the  company, 
who  is  called  the  rejon'iffiince.  On  this  card  any,  or  all 
the  company,  the  denier  excepted,  may  put  their  money, 
which  the  dealer  is  compelled  to  anlwer.  The  dealer 
continues  fuming  the  cards  upwards,  one  by  one,  till 
two  of  a  fcrt  come  up,  that  is  to  fay,  two  aces, 
two  deuces,  &c.  which,  to  prevent  millakes,  or  their 
being  confidered  as  fingle  cards,  he  places  on  each 
fide  of  his  own  card  ;  and  as  often  as  two,  three, 
or  the  fourth  fort  of  a  card  come  up,  he  invari- 
^  ably  places,  as  before  mentioned,  on  each  iide  of  his 
own  card.  The  company  has  a  right  to  take  and 
put  money  upon  any  fingle  card,  unlefs  the  dealer's 
card  fhould  happen  to  be  double,  which  is  often  the 
cafe,  by  his  card  being  the  fame  as  one  ot  the  two 
hand-cuiJs,  which  he  firll  dealt  out  on  his  left  hand  :• 
thus  he  continues  dealing  till  he  brings  either  their 
cards  or  his  own  WhiUl  the  dealer's  own  card  re- 
mains undra-*  n,  be  wms  ;  and  which  ever  card  is  turn- 
ed up  fird,  lofcs.  If  he  deals  out  the  two  cards  on 
his  left  hind,  which  are  flyled  \.he  hand  cards,  before 
hi^-  own,  he  is  intitled  to  deal  again.  This  advnntage 
amoinits  to  no  more  than  his  being  exempted  from  l.i- 
finiJ,  when  he  turns  up  a  fimilar  card  to  his  own,  im- 
mediately after  he  has  turned  up  one  for  hlmfelf. 

Laiifquintt  is  often  played  without  the  rejoutjj'ance, 
the  dealer  giving  every  one  of  the  party  a  card  to  put 
their  money  upon.  It  is  alfo  often  played  by  dealing 
only  two  car'ds,  one  for  the  company  and  the  other 
£01  the  dealer. 

It  ihguld  likewife  be  obferv^d,  that  a  limitation  is 
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generally  fixed  for  the  fum  to  be  placed  upon  any  card  Lanfan 
or  number  of  cards,  either  in  gold  or  filver,  beyond  ^^"'^n 
which  the  dealer  is  not  obliged  to  anfwer.  '^"V^ 

LANTANA,  or  Indian  sage,  in  botany  :  A  genus 
of  the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didyna- 
mia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  40th  order,  Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  in- 
dillin£tly  qiiadridentated ;  the  ftigma  as  it  were  broken 
and  turned  back  like  a  hoof;  the  fruit  is  a  plum  with 
a  bilocular  kernel.  There  are  feveral  fpecies,  confift- 
ing  of  (hrubby  exotics  from  Africa  and  America  for 
the  greenhoule  or  ftove ;  growing  to  the  height  of  a 
yard  or  two,  and  adorned  with  oblong,  oval,  and 
roundifli  fimple  leaves,  with  monopetalous,  tubular, 
four-parted  flowers  of  different  colours.  They  may 
be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings — The  caraa- 
ra,  or  wild  fage,  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers  ;  which  are  yellow,  tinged  with  red.  The  in- 
volucrata,  or  fca-fide  fage,  has  fmall  alh  coloured  leaves 
and  a  moll  agreeable  fmtll.  They  are  both  natives  of 
the  Well  Indies,  the  former  growing  wild  among  the 
bufhes,  and  the  latter  found  near  the  fea?  Their  leaves, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  fea-fide  fage,  are  ufed  by  the 
black  people  in  teas  for  colds,  rheums,  and  weaknefs 
of  the  ftomach. — There  are  feven  other  fpecies. 

LANTERN,  or  Lanthorn,  a  device  to  carry  a 
candle  in  ;  being  a  kind  of  cover  ufually  made  of  white 
iron,  with  fafhes  of  fome  tranfparent  matter,  as  glafs, 
horn,  &c.  to  tranfmit  the  light. 

Dark  Ljntekn,  one  with  only  one  opening,  which 
may  alio  be  clofed  up  when  the  light  is  to  be  entirely 
hid,  or  opened  when  there  is  occafion  for  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  light  to  difcovcr  fome  objeft. 

Magic  Lantern,  an  optic  machine,  whereby  little 
painted  images  are  rcprefented  fo  much  magnified,  as 
to  be  accounted  the  effetl  of  magic  by  the  ignorant. 
See  DiopTics,  Art.  x.  p.  37. 

Lantern,  in  architecture,  a  little  dome  raifed  over 
the  roof  of  a  building  to  give  light,  and  ferve  as  a 
crowning  to  the  fabric. 

The  term  lantern  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fquare  cage  of 
carpentry,  placed  over  the  ridge  of  a  corridor  or  galle- 
ry, between  two  rows  of  Ihops,  to  illumine  them,  like 
that  of  the  royal  exchange  London. 

Lantern,  on  Ihip-board,  a  well  known  machine,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  a  fhip,  particularly  for  the 
piupole  of  dirtcling  the  courfe  of  other  (hips  in  a  fleet 
or  convoy  ;  fuch  are  the  poop  and  top  lanterns,  &c. 

Fea^  of  Lanterns,  in  China,  is  a  celebrated  feaft 
held  cjn  the  15th  flay  of  the  firft  month  ;  fo  called 
from  the  infinite  number  of  lanterns  hung  out  of  the 
hollies  and  llreets  ;  which,  it  is  faid,  is  no  lefs  than 
two  hundred  in'illions.  On  this  day  are  expnfed  lan- 
terns of  all  prices,  whcreoi  iome  are  faid  to  colt  2000 
cro-vns.  Some  of  thtir  grandees  retrench  fomewhat 
every  day  out  of  their  tabic,  out  of  their  drefs,  equi- 
page. &c.  to  appear  the  more  magnificent  in  lanterns, 
rhcy  are  adorned  with  gildiutr,  fculpture,  painting, 
japanning,  8ic.  And  as  to  their  fize,  it  is  extrava- 
gant ;  fome  being  from  25  to  30  feet  diameter  ;  they 
reprefent  halls  and  chambers,  and  two  or  three  fuch 
machines  togtilitr  would  make  handforae  houfes ;  fo 
that  in  China  tliey  are  ablt  to  cat,  lodge,  receive  vi- 
fits,  have  balls,  and  aft  plays  in  a  lantern.  To  illu- 
mine them,  tUcy  fhould  have  bonfires;  but  as  that 
would  be  inconvenient;  they  content  themfelves  with 
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!fn  ligliting  up  in  them  an  infinite  number  of  torches 
or  lamps,  which  at  a  dittance  have  a  beautiful  efleft. 
""•  In  thcfe  they  exhibit  various  kinds  of  fhows,  to  divert 
the  people.  Befides  thefe  enormous  lanterns,  there  is 
a  mullit\ide  of  others  fmaller,  which  ufually  confill  of 
fix  faces  or  lights,  each  about  four  feet  high,  and  one 
and  a  half  broad,  framtd  in  wood  finely  gilt  and  ad- 
orned ;  over  thefe  they  (Iretch  a  fine  tranfparent  filk, 
curiaufly  painted  with  flowers,  trees,  and  fometimes 
human  figures :  the  painting  Is  very  extraordinary, 
and  the  colours  extremely  bright  ;  and  when  the 
torches  are  hghted,  they  appear  highly  beautiful  and 
furprifing. 

I^/iNTEKN  Fly,  in  natural  hiflory.    See  Fulghra. 
LANUGO,    the    foft    down  of  plants,  like  *Lhat 
growing  on  the  fruit  of  the  peach  tree.     See  Hair. 

LAOCOON  (fab.  hid  ),  a  fon  of  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, or  according  to  others  of  Anttnor  or  of  Capys. 
As  being  prieft  of  Apollo,  he  was  commiffioned  by  the 
Trojans  to  offer  a  bullock  to  Neptune  to  render  him 
propitious  During  the  facrifice  two  enormous  fer- 
pents  ilTued  from  the  fea,  and  attacked  Laocoon's  two 
fons  who  ftood  next  to  the  altar.  The  father  imme- 
diately attempted  to  defend  his  fons  ;  but  the  ferpents 
falling  upon  him  fqueezed  him  in  their  complicated 
wreathes,  and  he  died  in  the  greatefl  agonies.  This 
punifhment  was  faid  to  have  been  intlifted  upon  him 
fur  difTuading  the  Trojans  to  bring  into  the  city  the 
fatal  wooden  horfe  which  the  Gvceks  had  conftcrated 
to  Minerva,  as  alfo  for  his  impiety  in  hurling  a  javelin 
againft  the  fides  of  the  horfe  as  it  entered  within  the 
walls.  According  to  Hyginus,  he  fulfered  the  above 
punifhment  for  his  marriage  againfl  the  confent  of 
Apollo,  or,  according  to  others,  for  his  polluting  the 
temple,  by  his  commerce  with  his  wife  Antiope,  before 
the  ftatue  of  the  god. 

Laocoon,  in  the  hi'lory  of  the  arts.  Is  a  celebrated 
monurecnt  of  Greek  fculpture  executed  In  maible  by 
Polydorus,  Athenodorus,  and  Agefander,  the  three 
famous  artifls  of  Rhodes.  This  remain  of  antiquity 
was  found  at  Rome  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Titus, 
in  the  beginningof  the  fixteenth  century,  under  the  pon- 
tificate of  Julius  II.  and  fince  depofited  in  the  Farncfe 
palace.  Laocoon,  the  prieft  of  Apollo  and  Neptune, 
is  here  reprefented  with  his  two  fons,  with  two  hide- 
ous ferpents  clinging  round  his  body,  gnawing  it,  and 
injefting  their  pollon  :  Virgil  has  given  us  the  follow- 
ing defcription  cf  the  faft  : 

Serpens  amplexus  utcrqne 
Implicdt,  iy  miferos  morju  depajatur  artus  : 
Corrftunt,  fp'irij'que  hgant  m^fntilui,  l^ jam 
His  meiiimn  amph'xi,  lis  coUu  fquamea  circum 
ferga  dati,  fuperar.t  capite  id'  cervinhus  altis. 
This  ftatue  exhibits  the  moft  aftonilhing  dignity  and 
tranquillity  of  mind  In  the  midft  of  the  molt  excruci- 
,_  ating  torments:   Pliny*  fays  of  it,  that  is,  opus  omnibui, 

piSureis  i^  Jlatimrie  nrtis,  prafercndum. 

(         The  Laocoon,  Dr  Gillics-j-    obftrves,   may    be   re- 

'•    gardtd  as  the    triumph   of   Grecian    fculpture ;   fince 

bodily  pain,  the  groffcft  and  moft  ungoveinalile  of  all 

our  pafTions,   and   that    pain  united  with  anguifh  and 

torture  of  mind,  are  yet  exprefled  v/ilh  fuch  propriety 

and  dignity,  as  afford  Icffons  of  foititude    fuperior  to 

any  taught  In  the  Ichools  of  phllofophy.     The  horrible 

fhriek   which  Virgil's  Laocoon   emits  Is  a  proper  cir- 

-cumftance  for  poetry,  which  Ipeaks  to  the  fancy  by 


Images  and  Ideas  borrowed  from  all  the  fenfes,  and  his  Laodicaa, 
a  tlioufand  ways  of  ennobling  its  ohjeft  ;  but  the  ex-  Laom'  don. 
prefTion    of   this    (hiiek  would    have  totally  degraded  •        , 

the  ftatue.  '  It  is  foftcned,  therefore,  into  a  patient 
figh,  with  eyes   turned   to  heaven   in    fearch  of  relief.  j- 

The  Intolerable  agony  of  fuffering  nature  Is  repre- 
fented In  the  lower  part,  and  particularly  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  body  ;  but  the  manly  breaft  ftruggles 
againft  calamity.  The  contention  is  ftill  more  plainly 
perceived  in  his  furrowed  forehead  j  and  his  languifh- 
ing  paternal  eye  demands  afliftance,  lefs  for  himfelf 
than  for  his  milerable  children,  who  look  up  to  him 
for  help. 

LAODICjEA  on  the  Lvcus  (anc.  geog. ),  a  towa 
of  Plirygia,  at   firft   called  Diofpolis,  then   Rhjas.      It 
was  built  by  Antiochus  fon  of  Stratonicc,  and  called 
after  his  confort  Lacdice,      It  was   long  an   inconfide- 
rable  place  ;  but  increafed  toward  the  age  of  Au^ullus 
Cifar,  after  having  fuffered  in   a   fiege    from    Mitlirl-  _ 
dates.     The  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  good  fortune  Jr^   " ' 
of  fome  of  its  citizens,  raifed  it  to  greamefs.      Hiero, 
v^ho  adorned  it  with   many  offerings,  left   tlie  people 
his  heir  to  more  than   2000  talents.      After   that  be- 
nefadlor  followed  Zeno,  the  rhetorician  ;  and   his  fon 
Polemo,  as  renowned  a   fophift   as  ever  lived.     This 
pel  fon  flouriflied  at  Smyrna  ;  but  was  buried    here  by 
the  Syrian  gate,   near   which  were  the   fepulchres  or 
coffins   of   his  anceftors.     Laodicea,   though    Inland, 
grew  more  poter/t  than  the  cities  on- the  coalt,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  largeft  towns  in  Phrygia.      It  was  of- 
ten damaged  by  earthquak'.-s,  and   n-ftorcd  by  its  own 
opulence    or  by  the   munificence  of  the   Roman  em- 
perors.     Thefe    refources   failed,    and    the    city.  It  is 
probable,  became  early  a  fcene  of  ruin.     About   the 
year  1097   it   was  poffefr^d   by    the   Turks,   and  fub- 
mitted  to  Ducas  general  of  the   Emperor  Alexis.      In- 
I  120  the  Tuiks  facked  fome  of  the  cities  of  Phrygia 
by  the  Maeander,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Emperor- 
John  Comncnus,  who  took  Laodiccsa,  and  built  anew 
or  repaired  the  walla.     Absut  i  161  it  was  again  un- 
fortified.    Many  of  the  inhabitants  were   then  killed 
with  their  bifli(>p,  or  carried  with  their  cattle  into  cap- 
tivity by  the  Turks.     In  1190  the  German  emperor, 
Frederick    Barbaroffa',   going    by   Laodicea  with   his 
army  toward  Syria  on  a  croifade,  was  received  fo  kind- 
ly, that  he  prayed  on  his  knees  for  the  profperity  of 
the  people.      About  £196  this  region   with  Caria   was 
dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  Turks.      The  Sultan,  on  the 
Invafion  of  the  Tartars  in  1255,  gave  Laodicea  to  the 
Remans  ;  bitt  they  were   unable   to  defend  it,   and  It 
foon  returned  to  the  Turks.      It  Is  now  totally  ruined' 
and  delerted.      Several  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur 
are,  however,  ftill  to  be  feen  ;  particularly  the  ruins  of 
two  theatres  and  an  amphitheatre. — Theraemoryof  this 
place  is  confecrated  in  fcripture,  being  one  of  the  feven 
churches  to   which  St  John   In   the- Apocalypfe  ad- 
drcflls  himfelf,  commended  by  St  Paul. 

Laodicea  on  the  fea  (anc.  geog.),  according  to 
Strabo,  was  a  town  of  Stleucis  in  Syria,  extremely 
well  built,  with  a  commodious  harbour.  The  country 
about  it  yielded  great  quantities  of  wine.  The  city- 
took  its  name  from  Laodkci  mother  of  Seleucus  the 
founder  of  it. 

LAOMEDON,  king  of  Troy,  whofe  hiftory  Is  In- 
volved  in  fables.  He  was  fon  of  Ilus  king  of, 
Troy ;  and  married  Stryrao,  called  by  fome  Placia,  or- 
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Leucippe,  by  wliom  he  had  Podarces  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Priam,  and   Helione.     He  built  the 
walls  of  Troy,  and  was  affirted   by  Apollo  and   Nep- 
tune, whom  Jupiter  had   banifhtd  from  heaven,   and 
condemned  to  be  lubfervient  to  the  will  of  Laomedon 
for  one  year.    When  the  walls  were  finiflied,  Laomedon 
•refufed  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  gods;  and  foon  af- 
ter his  territories  were  laid   wafte  by  the  fea  or  Nep- 
tune,  and  his  fubjcfts  were  vifited  by  a  peililence  fent 
by  Apollo.     Sacrifices   were  offered   to  the.  offended 
divinities;  but  the  calamities  of  the  Trojans  increafed, 
and  nothing  could  appeafe  the  gods,  according  to  the 
words  of  the   oracle,  but  annually   to  expofe  to  a  fea 
monller  a  Trojan  virgin.     Whenever  the  moniler  ap- 
pealed, the  marriageable  maidens  were   aflembled,  and 
the   lot  decided  which  of  them  was  doomed  to  death 
for  the  good  of  her  country.     When  this  calamity  had 
continued  for  five  or  fix  years,  the  lot  fell  upon  He- 
fione  Laomedon's  daughter.     The  king  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  a  daughter  whom  he  loved  with  uncom- 
mon  tenderntfs,   but  his  lefufal   would  irritate  more 
ftrongly  the  wrath  of  the  gods.     In  the  midll  of  his 
fear  and  hefitation,   Hercules  came  and  oflered  to  de- 
liver the  Trojans  from  this  public  calamity,  if  Laome- 
.<3on  would  ptoniife  to  reward  him  with  a  number  of  fine 
hoifes.     The  king  confented;  but  when  the  monfter 
was  dtftroyed,  he  refufed  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and 
Hercules   was  obliged  to  befiege  Troy  and  take  it  by 
force  of  arms.     Laomedon  was  put  to  death  after  a 
reign  of  29  years;  his  daughter  Hefione  was  given    in 
marriage  to  Telamon,   one  of  the  conqueror's  attend- 
ants ;  and  I'odarces  was  ranfomed  by  the  Trojans,  and 
placed  upon  bis  father's  throne.     According  to    Hy- 
ginus,  the  wrath  of  Neptune  and  Apollo  was  kindled 
againft  Laomedon,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  offer  on  their 
altars  as  a  facriSce  all  the  firll  bota  of  his  cattle,  ac- 
cording to  a  vow  he  had  made. 

LAON,  a  confidcrable  town  df  the  ifle  cf  France, 
and  capital  of  the  Laonis,  with  a  caftle  and  bilhop's 
fee.  Its  principal  trade  confifts  in  corn  and  wine  ;  and 
it  is  very  advantageoufly  feated  on  a  mountain  in 
E.  Long.  3.  42.  N.  Lat.  49.  34. 

LAOS,  a  kingdom  of  Afia  beyond  the  Ganges  ; 
bounded  on  the  north,  by  China ;  on  the  eaft,  by 
Tonquin  and  Cochin-China;  on  the  fouth,  by  Cam- 
bodia ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the  kingdom  of  Siam, 
and  by  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Ava.  This  coun- 
try is  full  of  fortfts,  and  abounds  in  rice,  fruits,  and 
fi(h.  Tire  inhabitants  are  well  made,  robuft,  of  an 
olive  complexion,  and  mild  in  their  difpofition  ;  but 
very  fupetflitious,  and  much  addifted  to  women. 
Thtir  principal  occupation  is  tilling  the  ground  and 
fifhing.  The  king  fliows  himfelf  but  twice  a  year, 
and  has  large  revenues  from  the  elephant's  teeth  found 
in  bis  dominions.  Their  religion  is  a  kind  of  idolatry, 
and  much  the  fame  as  in  China.  Langiona  is  the  ca- 
pital town. 

LAPATHUS,  Lapethus,  or  Lepithus  (anc. 
geog. )  ;  a  town  of  Cyprus,  about  the  middle  of  its 
north  fide,  with  a  port  or  ftation  foi  fliips,  and  a  cog- 
nominal  river.  It  was  built  by  a  colony  of  Phocnici- 
flnf,  according  to  Scylax  ;  by  J3elu8  king  of  Tyre,  ac- 
cording to  Alexander  Ephtfius.  According  to  Strabo, 
it  was  built  by  a  colony  of  Spartans  ;  and  one  of  the 
nine  kings  refided  here,  the  Uft  of  whom  was  Fififtra- 
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tus,  who  commanded  the  naval  army  of  Alexander  the  Lap! 
Great.  There  was  a  temple  here  dedicated  to  Venus.  II 
The  territory  round  it  is  called  LapUkia  by  Diodoius 
and  Ptolemy  ;  Lapith'u,  the  people,  tainted  with  a  de- 
gree of  fatuity  ;  hence  Lapathuis  denotes  fatwis,  (He- 
fychius). — Now  a  village  called  I.apitha;  but,  accord- 
ing to  theAbbe  Mariti,  the  longeft  and  mod  txtenfive  in 
the  ifland.  Befides  the  advantage  of  a  fine  fituation,  it 
furniflies  the  bed  produftions  in  the  country;  and 
though  Cyprus  is  in  general  not  very  abundant  in 
fruits,  Lapitha  feems  a  favoured  fpot  in  this  refpeiSl, 
and  maybe  called  \h.t  garden  af  the  ijlani. 

LAPIDARY,  an  artificer,  who  cuts  precious 
ftones. 

TJie  art  of  cutting  precious  ftones  is  of  great  ami- 
quity.  The  French  have  carried  this  art  to  a  very 
great  perfedlipn,  but  not  in  any  degree  fuperior  to  the 
Britilh. 

There  are  various  machines  employed  in  the  cutting 
of  precious  ftones  according  to  their  quality.  The 
diamond,  which  is  extremely  hard,  is  cut  on  a  wheel  of 
foft  fteel,  turned  by  a  mill,  with  diamond  duft,  temper- 
ed with  olive-oil,  which  alfo  fervcs  to  polifh  it. 

The  oriental  ruby,  fapphire,  and  topaz,  are  cut  on 
a  copper-wheel  with  diamond  duft  tempered  with 
olive-oil,  and  are  polifhed  on  another  copper- wheel  with 
tripoli  and  water.  The  hyacinth,  emerald,  amethyft, 
gainets,  agates,  and  other  ftones  not  of  an  equal  de- 
gree of  hardncfs  with  the  other,  are  cut  on  a  leaden 
wheel  with  fmalt  and  water,  and  poliflied  on  a  tin- wheel 
with  tripoli.  The  turquois  of  the  old  and  new  rock, 
glrafol,  and  opal,  are  cue  and  poliflied  on  a  wooden 
wheel  with  tripoli  alfo. 

The  lapidaries  of  Paris  have  been  a  corporation 
fince  the  year  1290.  It  is  governed  by  four  jurats, 
who  fuperintend  their  rights  and  privileges,  tifit  the 
mailer-workmen,  take  care  of  the  mafter-piece  of 
workmanlhip,  bind  apprentices,  and  adminifter  the 
freedom. 

Ladidary  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  virtuofo  fliilled  in  the 
nature,  kinds,  &c.  of  precious  ftones ;  or  a  merchant 
who  deals  in  them. 

Lapidaky  Style,  denotes  the  ftyle  proper  for  monu» 
mental  or  other  infcriptions. 

This  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  profe  and  verfe ; 
the  jejune  and  the  brilliant  are  here  equally  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Cicero  has  prefcribed  the  rules  of  it :  Accedat 
oporiet  oratio  varia,  vehewens,  plena  Jpiritus.  Omnium 
Jententiarum  gravitale,  omnium  verlurum  ponderihus,  ejl 
utendiim. 

The  lapidary  ftyle,  which  was  loft  with  the  ancient 
monuments,  has  been  retrieved  at  the  beginning  of  this 
age  by  Coimt  Emanuel  Teforo  :  it  is  now  ufed  various 
ways  at  the  beginning  of  books ;  and  even  epiftles  de- 
dicatory are  compofed  in  it,  of  which  we  kave  no  ex- 
ample among  the  ancients. 

LAPIDESCENT,  any  thing  which  has  the  facul- 
ty  of  petrifying,  or  turning  bodies  to  a  ftony  nature. 
Naturalitts  fpeak  of  a  lapldefcent  principle,  a  lapide- 
fcent  fpirit,  a  lapldefcent  juice,  &c. 

LAPIS,  in  general,  is  ufed  to  denote  a  ftone  of 
any  kmd. 

Lapis,  In  Roman  antiquity,  a  geographical  mea- 
fure  denoting  a  mile  ;  becaufe  miles  were  diftlnguilh- 
ed  by  ereding  a  ftone  at  the  end  of  each ;   ftom  the 
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Is  number  marked  on  which,  the  lengtTi  of  way  from 
Rome  might  be  known.  The  device  is  by  Plutarch 
afcribed  to  Caius  Gracchus.  This  was  more  accu- 
rately executed  by  Augiiiliis,  who  eredcd  a  gilt  pil- 
lar in  the  forum,  at  which  uU  the  public  ways  ot  Italy, 
diflinguiflied  by  ftones,  were  terminated.  The  fame 
thing  was  done  in  tlie  Roman  provinces.  Hence  the 
phrafes  Irrtiiis  Lipis,  cetilt/:inus  lapis.  Sec.  for  thrte,  a 
hundred,  &c.  miles  ;  and  lometimcs  the  ordinal  num- 
ber without  lapis,  as  ad  JuoJecimum,  tec.  at  tewlvc  miles 
dillance. 

Lyiris  yljpus,  in  the  natural  hillory  of  the  ancients, 
the  name  of  a  ftone  cnlled  <i\{oforcophagus,  from  its 
power  of  confuming  flcfh.      See  Sariophagus. 

Lapis  Boiionlnijh,  the  Bolognian  ftone.  See  Che- 
MisTSY,  n*^  io8i,   ID82. 

L.iFis  Lazuli.     See  Lazuli. 

Lapis  Lyncurius.      See  Lyncurius. 

Latis  Miitiihilis.      Sec  Hydrophanes. 

L.iFis  Hepaiicus.      See  LirtR-Slone. 

Lapis  Lydius.  See  ToucH-si one,  Trapp,  and 
Lapis  Lydius. 

Lapis  Oljldianus.       See  Obsidianus  and  Galli- 

KAttUS. 

Lapis  Nephriticus.      See  J iDR-Stove. 

Lapis  Specuhiris.      See  Specularis. 

LAPITHyE,  (anc.  geog.)  a  people  of  Theffaly. 
See  the  next  article. 

LAPITHUS,  (fab.  hift.),  a  fon  of  Apollo.by  Stilbe. 
He  was  brother  to  Centaurus;  and  married  Orfinome, 
daughter  of  Euronymus,  by  whom  he  had  Phorbas 
and  Periphas.  The  name  of  Lapithae  was  given  to 
the  numerous  children  of  Phorbas  and  Periphas,  or 
rather  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  which  they 
had  obtained  the  fovereignty.  The  chief  of  the  La- 
pitha;  alFemblcd  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Pcrithous, 
one  of  their  number.  Among  them  were  The  feus, 
Dryas,  Hopleus,  Mopfus,  Phalerus,  Exadius,  Pro- 
lochus,  Titarefius,  &c.  The  Centaurs  were  alfo  in- 
vited to  partake  the  common  feftivity;  and  the  amufe- 
ments  would  have  been  harmlcfs  and  innocent,  had 
not  one  of  the  intoxicated  Centaurs  offered  violence 
to  Hippodamia  the  wife  of  Perithous.  The  Lapithse 
refentcd  the  injury,  and  the  Centaurs  fapported  their 
companions  ;  upon  which  the  quarrel  became  univer- 
fal,  and  ended  in  blows  and  (laughter.  Many  of  the 
Centaurs  were  flain,  and  they  at  lall  were  obliged  to 
retire.  Thtfeus  among  the  I.apithse  Ihowed  hinifelf 
bYave  and  intrepid  in  fuppovtmg  the  caufe  of  his 
friends ;  and  Neftor  alfo  was  not  lefs  aftive  in  the  pro- 
teftion  of  chaflity  and  innocence.  Hefiod  has  defcri- 
bed  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithi  ;  as  has  alfo 
Ovid,  in  a  more  copious  manner.  The  invention  of 
bits  and  bridles  for  hoifes  is  attributed  to  the  Lapi- 
thae. 

LAPLAND,  the  mod  northerly  country  of  Eu- 
rope, extending  from  the  north  cape  in  71°  30'  N. 
Lat.  to  the  White  Sea  under  the  ardlic  circle,  is  in- 
habited by  the  fame  people,  though  the  country  is 
fulijcdl  to  different  powers.  Norwegian  Lapland,  un- 
der the  deminion  of  Denmark,  lies  between  the  nor- 
thern fea,  the  river  Pais,  and  the  lake  Enarak.  Swe- 
didi  Lapland  comprehends  all  the  country  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  mountains  that  feparate  Norway  from 
Sweden.  It  is  divided  into  fix  diftrifts,  denominated 
maick  or  teriitory  ;  and  thefe  are  diftinguilhed  by  the 


names  of  rivers,  fuch  as  Aungnermanland,  Elma,  l.»^Ur\<l 
Ptta,  Luh,  Torna,  and  Kiemi.  The  eattern  part, '""^i'  "* 
fubjcA  to  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  fituatcd  between  the 
lake  Enarak  and  the  White  Sea,  is  divided  into  three 
dillinil  prefeftures ;  namely,  that  cf  the  fea  coail  to- 
wards the  north,  called  Mounnanhoi  Lcporie  ;  the  Tcr- 
llcoi  Leporie,  upon  the  coalt  of  the  White  Sea  ;  and 
the  third,  or  iuh'Hc),.  known  by  the  name  of  Bellamo- 
rcfkoi  Leporic.  In  Swedilh  Lapland,  which  is  the  mod 
confiderahle  of  the  three,  the  provinces  or  rtiarck?  are 
fubdivlded  Into  fnialKr  dillriAs  called  biars,  coiilifling 
each  of  a  certain  number  of  families  ;  among  which 
the  land  is  parcelled  out  by  government,  or  the  prefedf 
of  the  diilridt  appointed  by  the  king  of  Sweden. 

Liipland  may  be  termed  a  huge  congeries  of  fright- 
ful rocks  and  ftiipendous  mountains  ;  interfperfcd, 
however,  with  many  pleafaiit  valleys,  watered  by  art 
infinite  number  of  rivulets  that  run  into  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  which  difcharge  themfelves  inio  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Tht  names  of  the  principal  lakes  in  Lap- 
land are  the  Great  Uma,  the  Great  Windel,  the 
Oreavan,  the  Stor-avan,  the  Great  Lula  ;  the  lakes 
of  Kartom,  Kali,  Torno,  Enara,  and  KImi.  Some 
of  thefe  extend  60  leagues  in  length,  and  contain  a 
great  number  of  illands :  Stor-avan  is  faid  to  contain 
365  ;  and  Enara  contains  an  archipelago  of  Ulands  fo 
large,  that  no  Laplander  has  lived  long  enough  to 
viCt  each  particular  illand.  The  natives  believe  this  ■ 
country  to  be  the  terreftrlal  paradife  ;  and  indeed  no- 
thing could  be  more  enchanting  than  fuch  vail  pro- 
fpefts  of  mountains,  hills,  forells,  lakes,  rivers,  &c. 
if  the  country  was  in  a  moderate  climate;  though- 
even  here,  in  fummer  the  rofes  are  feen  blowing  wild 
©n  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  with  all  the  beau- 
tiful glow  of  colour  which  appears  In  thofe  cultivated 
in  our  gardens.  But  all  the  intervals  between  the 
mountains  are  not  iugrofTed  by  thefe  agreeable  pro- 
fpeits  ;  great  part  of  the  (lat  country  is  covered  with 
brown  duflcy  forefts  of  fir  and  pine  trees  ;  and  thefe  are 
often  (I<:irted  by  wide  extended  moraffts,  the  flagna- 
tiug  waters  of  which  in  fummer  produce  myriads  of 
mifchievous  infefts,  that  are  more  intolerable  than 
even  the  cold  of  winter. 

The  cold  of  Lap!?.nd  is  very  intenfe  during  the 
winter,  freezing  even  brandy  and  the  watery  part  of 
fpiril  of  wine,  if  the  latter  is  not  highly  reftltied  :  all  the 
lakes  and  rivers  are  frozen  to  a  prodigious  thicknefs;  . 
and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  fnow^ 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  While  this  continued 
loofe,  it  is  impoflible  to  travel ;  for  a  man's  eyes  are 
not  only  blinded  with  it,  but  if  a  ftrong  wind  (hould 
rife  he  will  be  buried  in  the  drifts  of  fnow  :  yet  (hould 
a  partial  thaw  take  place  for  a  few  hours,  the  furface 
of  this  fnow  is  formed  by  the  fucceeding  froft  into  a 
hard  impenetrable  cruft,  over  which  the  Laplander- 
travels  in  his  (ledge  with  great  celerity.  While  the 
thaw  prevails,  the  air  is  furcharged  with  vapours,  and  • 
the  climate  is  rainy  ;  but  while  the  north  wind  blows, 
the  (Icy  is  beauiifully  ferene,  and  the  air  very  clear. 

The  heat  of  fummer  is  almolt  as  intolerable  in  Lap- 
land as  the  cold  of  winter.  At  the  northern  -extremi- 
ty  of  the  country  the  fun  never  fets  for  three  months* 
in  furamer,  and  in  winter  there  is  an  unlntenupted 
night  of  the  fame  duration  ;  but  this  Is  qualified  In  fuch 
a  manner  by  a  conllant  revolution  of  dawn  and  twi- 
light, by  a  ferene  Iky,  moon.llght,  and  aurora  borea- 
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Xapland.  lis,  reflefted  from  the  white  furface  of  the  earth  co- 
'  vered  with  fnow,  that  the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to 
hunt,  fi(h,  and  proceed  with  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions. The  country  abounds  with  excellent  fprings ; 
and  is  remarkable  for  fome  furprifing  catarafts,  in 
which  the  water  rumbles  over  frightful  precipices,  and 
dafhes  among  rocks  with  amazing  impetuofity  and 
noife. 

The  foil  of  Lapland  is  generally  fo  chilled  and  bar- 
ren, that  it  produces  little  or  no  grain  or  fruit-trees 
of  any  kind.  This  fterility,  however,  is  not  fo  much 
owincr  to  the  foil,  which  is  in  many  places  of  a  rich 
mould,  as  to  want  of  induftry  ;  for  in  fome  diftritts  the 
Swedes  have  tilled  and  manured  pieces  of  ground  that 
bear  plentiful  crops  of  rye.  There  is  alfo  great  plenty 
of  berries :  fuch  as  black  currants  ;  what  is  called  the 
Norwegian  mulberry,  growing  upon  a  creeping  plant, 
and  much  efteemed  as  an  antifcorbutic  ;  rafp-berries, 
cran-berries,  juniper  berries,  and  bilberries.  The 
tops  of  the  mountains  are  fo  much  expofed  to  intenfe 
cold,  and  tempefts  of  fnow  and  hail,  that  no  tree  will 
grow  near  the  fummit  ;  but  in  parts  that  are  more 
iheltered,  we  fee  fine  woods  of  birch,  pine,  and  fir, 
difpofcd  by  nature  as  if  they  had  been  planted  by  art 
in  rows  at  ree;ular  diftances,  without  any  undergrowth 
or  incumbrance  below.  Bcfldcs  thefe  trees,  fome  parts 
of  Lapland  produce  the  ftrvice  tree,  the  willow,  the 
poplar,  the  elder,  and  the  cornel.  Among  the  plants 
of  this  country  the  principal  is  the  angelica  ;  which  is 
greatly  ellcemed  by  the  natives,  who  ufe  it  in  their 
food.  Here  is  likewife  the  acetofa  or  forrd,  which 
grows  in  great  plenty,  and  is  of  much  fervice  on  ac- 
count of  its  antifcorbutic  properties.  They  have  alfo 
other  kinds  of  herbs  peculiar  to  the  country,  different 
kinds  of  grafs,  heath,  fern,  and  mcfs ;  which  are  all  enu- 
merated by  Linnaeus  in  his  Flora  LapoiAca.  But  the 
vegetable  which  is  in  greateft  plenty,  and  of  the  mod 
extenfive  ufe  among  them,  is  the  lichen  ran^'iferus.  The 
rein-deer  is  wholly  fuftained  in  winter  by  this  vegeta- 
ble ;  and  ihe  Laplanders  themtelves  boil  it  in  broth  as 
a  cordial  and  reftorative.  They  likewife  ufe  one  fort 
of  it  as  a  foft,  eafy,  and  wholefome  bed  for  their  new- 
born children. 

Some  filver  and  lead  mines  leve  been  difcovered  in 
the  provinces  of  Pitha  and  Lula  ;  and  two  of  copper, 
together  with  excellent  veins  of  iron,  in  the  diflridi  of 
Torno  ;  but  they  are  not  at  prcfent  worked  with  any 
confiderable  advantage.  In  fome  places  there  are  veins 
of  filver  and  gold  mixed  ;  but  thele  mines  are  worked 
only  for  a  few  months  in  the  fummer,  becaufe  the  froft 
hinders  the  engines  from  playing.  Here  are  found 
beautiful  cryllals,  of  a  fu>-priling  magnitude,  fo  hard 
and  fine,  that  when  pollfhcd  they  refemble  real  dia- 
monds. In  fome  places  amcthyfts  and  topazes  are 
alfo  found,  but  pale  and  clpudy  ;  alio  a  great  quantity 
of  very  curious  (tones,  which  are  too  hard  to  be  work- 
ed by  the  tool  of  the  mafon.  Some  of  thcfe  found  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  when  they  happen  to 
bear  the  lead  refcniblance  to  the  figures  of  animals, 
the  Laplanders  remove  to  more  conlplcuuus  places, 
and  adore  as  deities.  The  privince  uf  Torno  aflords 
fome  curious  ftones  of  an  oft<igonal  rtiape,  regular, 
fhining,  and  poliflitd  by  the  hand  f  nature.  In  fome 
rivers  they  fi(h  for  pearls.  whi>..i  arc  generally  pale  ; 
but  fome  of  them  are  as  bright  as  the  oriental  pearls 
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and  much  targer  and  rounder.  Thefe  pearls  are  found  Lap 
in  mufcle- (hells  ;  and  the  fifhery  is  not  in  the  fea,  but  *~~ 
in  rivers. 

Lapland,  as  well  as  Norway,  ie  infefted  with  a  great 
number  of  grey  wolves  and  bears,  with  whom  the  in- 
habitants wage  perpetual  war.  The  moft  honourable 
exploit  among  the  Laplanders  is  that  of  killing  a  bear  ; 
and  tht  heroes  adorn  their  caps  with  a  fmall  plate  of 
lead  or  pewter  for  every  bear  they  have  ilain.  The 
country  abounds  alfo  with  elks,  beavers,  and  otters, 
which  live  here  unmolefted,  and  find  plenty  of  fiih  for 
tljelr  lubfiftence.  The  forefts  of  this  country  furnifh 
haunts  to  a  great  number  of  beautiful  martens  and 
fqulrrels ;  which  laft  change  their  colour  every  winter 
from  brown  to  grey.  Lapland  is  alfo  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  zibeling  or  fable,  whofe  fl;;in  is  extremely  va- 
luable. Here  are  likewife  ermines,  weafcb,  hares, 
large  black  cats  which  attend  the  Laplanders  in  hunt- 
ing, and  little  prick-eared  curs  trained  to  the  game. 
But  the  moft  remarkable  animal  of  Lapland  is  the  rein- 
deer, of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  article  Cervus 
n°  4.  Thefe  animals,  fo  ufeful  in  various  refpefts  to  the 
natives,  are  kept  at  no  expence.  In  fummer  they  feed 
upon  graffes  and  alpine  plants  ;  in  winter,  as  already 
mentioned,  upon  the  lichen  rangiferus,  or  rein-deer  lichen, 
and  its  varieties,  which  are  fo  abundant  as  in  many 
parts  almoft  totally  to  cover  the  ground  for  the  fpace 
of  feveral  miles,  and  which  the  fagaclous  animal  dif- 
covers  under  the  fnow  by  the  peculiar  acutenefs  of  its 
fmelL  Moft  of  thofe  ufed  for  draught  are  callrated 
when  very  young,  and  are  larger  and  fatter  than  the 
bucks.  The  woods,  mountains,  and  rivers  are  well 
flocked  with  wild-fowl ;  fuch  as  bullard,  partridge, 
growfe,  hcathcock,  phtafants,  lapwings,  fwans,  wild- 
gcefe,  wild-ducks,  and  all  forts  of  "aquatic  birds  that 
build  and  breed  in  northern  climates  In  the  beginning 
of  the  ipring  the  fwans  go  thither  in  numerous  flights 
fiom  the  German  ocean  ;  the  lap- wings  follow  in  fuch 
fwarms  that  they  darken  the  flcy  as  they  pafs  along, 
and  fcream  fo  loud  that  they  may  be  heard  at  a  great 
diftance.  Tht  rocks  and  mountains  are  likewife  fre- 
quented by  eagles,  hawks,  falcons,  kites,  and  other 
birds  of  prey. — The  rivers  abound  with  delicious  fal- 
mon  from  the  gulph  of  Bothnia,  trout,  bream,  and 
perch  of  exqulfite  flavour  and  amazing  magnitude  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Wardhus,  or  Danlfh  Lapland, 
are  well  fupplied  with  fifh  from  the  northern  ocean.— 
With  refpert  to  infefts,  the  flies  hatched  in  the  mo- 
raffcS  and  woods  in  fummer  are  fo  numerous,  that  they 
often  obfcure  the  face  of  day  ;  fo  venomous,  trouble- 
fome,  and  intolerable,  that  the  rein-deer  fly  to  the 
tops  of  the  higheft  mountains  for  fhelter,  and  the 
Laplanders  betake  themfelves  to  the  fea-fide,  which 
Is  the  leaft  infefted  by  thefe  peftilent  vermin. 
M.  de  Maupertuis,  in  his  account  of  the  voyage 
he  made  to  Lapland,  in  company  with  the  other 
French  mathematicians  fent  thither  by  the  king  to 
meafure  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  gives  us  to  un- 
dtrftand,  that  on  tht  tops  of  the  mountains  in  Torno 
the  flies  were  fo  troubltfome,  that  even  the  Finland 
foldicrs,  who  are  counted  the  moft  hardy  troops  in 
the  fervice  of  Sweden,  were  obliged  to  cover  their  faces 
with  the  fliirts  of  their  coats  from  the  attacks  of  thefe 
animals,  which  fwarmed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
moment  a  piece  of  fitih  appeared  it  was  blackened  all 
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and  over.  Some  of  thefe  flies  are  very  large,  with  green 
■~—  heaJs,  and  fetch  blood  from  the  fkin  wherever  they 
ftrike.  T'le  Laplanders  fliroud  themfelves  in  the  fmoke 
of  a  large  fire  kindled  for  that  purpofe  ;  yet  even  this 
difagreeable  expedient  was  not  fufficient  to  defend  the 
French  philofophers :  they  were  obliged,  notwithlland- 
ing  the  exccffive  heat,  to  wrap  up  their  heads  in  gar- 
ments made  of  the  flcins  of  rein-deer,  called  in  that 
country  lapmudet,  and  te  cover  themfelves  with  a  thick 
rampart  of  fir  boughs  ;  yet  all  ihefe  precautions  proved 
inefieftual.  M.  de  Maupertuis  obferved  a  lake  quite 
covered  with  little  ytllowifh  grains,  refembling  milkt 
feed,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  chryfalifes  of  fome 
of  thefe  infeAs. 

The  Laplanders  are  very  low  in  ftature,  and  are 
likewife  remarkable  for  having  large  heads.  They  are 
alfo  ill  (haped,  and  their  features  harlh.  They  are, 
however,  ftrong,  hardy,  and  robuft,  infomuch  that 
they  will  bear  incredible  fatigue  ;  and  it  is  remarked 
that  the  ftouteft  Norwegian  is  not  able  to  bend  the 
bow  of  a  Laplander.  The  women  are  much  lefs  home- 
ly than  the  men,  and  many  of  them  are  noted  for  a 
delicate  and  florid  complexion. 

Thefe  people  are  fimple,  honeft,  hofpitable,  and  ti- 
morous :  their  timidity,  however,  refpedls  war  alone  ; 
for  to  many  other  fpecies  of  dangers  they  expofe  them- 
felves with  furprifing  intrepidity,  whether  in  afcend- 
ing  and  defcending  mountains  and  precipices  with  their 
fnow-(hoes  and  in  fledges,  or  in  venturing  amidll  whirl- 
pools and  catarafts  in  little  flender  boats  made  of  thin 
fir-boards,  faftened  together  with  thongs  of  leather, 
fmews  of  wildbcails,  or  tough  and  flexible  twigs  of 
willow  and  olier.  Thefe  boats  are  of  different  lizes, 
from  two  to  fix  yards  in  length,  managed  with  oars, 
and  caulktrd  with  mofs  fo  tight  as  to  keep  out  the 
water.  The  Laplanders  are  partly  fettled,  and  in  part 
wild  and  roving  :  the  latter  live  in  tents  made  with 
coarfe  cloth  j  the  former  are  fixed  in  fmall  villages  near 
the  lakes,  and  chiefly  follow  filhing.  They  build  their 
cottages  fomewhat  in  the  Ihape  of  a  cone,  by  placing 
a  circle  of  large  trees  or  poles  ailant  in  the  earth,  and 
clofe  to  each  other,  fo  that  their  tops  meet,  and  form 
a  fmall  vent  for  the  ilFue  of  the  fmoke  :  they  cover  the 
ground  within  with  branches  of  trees.  In  fpring  their 
food  confifts  principally  of  the  eggs  of  water-fowl, 
which  are  extremely  plentiful  in  thofe  parts  ;  in  fum- 
mer  and  autumn,  of  the  birds  themfelves,  and  of  va- 
rious other  of  the  partridge- tribe  ;  and  in  winter  of 
the  milk  and  flefli  of  the  rein  deer  and  dried  fifli.  They 
had  till  lately  no  bread  ;  but  in  lieu  thereof  ufed  the  in- 
kier rind  of  the  pine-tree  dried  and  ground,  and  dried 
fi(h  reduced  lo  powder.  They  make  confeftions  and 
decoctions  of  berries,  angelica,  and  forrel,  which  they 
juftly  reckon  to  be  prefervatives  againft  the  fcurvy. 
The  Laplander  is  fecured  in  the  poflfeflion  of  unin- 
terrupted health  by  temperance  and  exercife,  which, 
together  with  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  brace  his 
nerves  to  a  very  unufual  pitch  of  ftrenglh,  and  fortify 
his  conftitution  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  often  lives 
to  the  age  of  lOO,  without  feeling  the  leaft  pang  of 
diftemper,  or  even  perceiving  his  vigour  in  the  leatl 
impaired  ;  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  Laplander 
in  extreme  old  age  hunting,  fowling,  iTtaiting,  and 
performing  all  the  fevered  exercifes  with  undiminiflied 
agility. 
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The  fummer  garb  of  the  men  confifts  of  a  long  Laplmd, 
coat  of  coarfe  cloth,  reaching  down  the"nilddle  of  the  »  ' 
leg,  and  girded  round  the  waift  with  a  belt  or  girdle  ; 
from  which  hang  a  Norway  knife,  and  a  pouch  con- 
taining flints,  matches,  tobacco,  and  other  necelTariea  ; 
the  girdle  itfelf  being  decorated  with  brafs  rings  and 
chains.  Their  caps  are  made  of  the  fl<in  of  the  nor- 
thern diver,  with  the  feathers  on  ;  and  their  flioes  of  ' 
the  rein-deer  fl<in,  with  the  hair  outwards.  They 
wear  no  linen  ;  but  the  garments  of  the  better  fort  are 
of  a  finer  cloth,  and  they  delight  in  a  variety  of  co- 
lours, though  red,  as  the  moft  glaring,  is  the  mod  a- 
greeable.  In  winter  they  are  totally  cafed  up  in  coats, 
caps,  boots,  and  gloves,  made  of  the  rein-deer  fliins. 
In  the  Flora  Lapponica,  Linnxirs  fays,  "  Perhaps  the 
curious  reader  will  wonder  how  the  people  in  Lapland^ 
during  the  terrible  cold  that  reigns  there  in  winter, 
can  preferve  their  lives  ;  fince  almoft  all  birds,  and 
even  fome  wild  beafts,  defert  it  at  that  time.  The 
Laplander,  not  only  in  the  day,  but  through  the 
whole  winter  nights,  is  obliged  to  wander  about  in 
the  woods  with  his  herds  of  rein-deer.  For  the  rein- 
deer never  come  under  cover,  nor  eat  any  kind  of  fod- 
der, but  a  particular  kind  of  liverwort.  On  this  ac- 
count the  herdfmen  are  under  a  neceflity  of  living  con] 
tinually  in  the  woods,  in  order  to  take  care  of  their 
cattle,  left,  they  ihould  be  devoured  by  wild  beafts. 
The  Laplander  eafily  does  without  more  light,  as  the 
fnow  reflefls  the  tays  that  come  from  the  ftars,  and  as 
the  Aurora  Borealis  illuminates  the  air  every  night 
with  a  great  variety  of  figures.  No  part  of  our  body 
is  more  eafily  deftroyed  by  cold  than  the  extremities 
of  the  limbs,  which  are  moft  remote  from  the  fun  of 
this  microcofm,  the  heart.  The  kibes  that  happen  to 
our  hands  and  feet,  fo  common  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Sweden,  prove  this.  In  Lapland  you  will  never  fee 
fuch  a  thing;  although  were  we  to  judge  by  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  country,  we  fliould  imagine  juft  the  contra- 
ry, efpecially  as  the  people  wear  no  ftockings,  as  we 
do,  not  only  fingle,  but  double  and  triple.  The  Lap- 
land«r  guards  himfelf  againft  the  cold  in  the  following 
manner.  He  wears  breeches  made  of  rein-deer  fliins 
with  the  hair  on,  reaching  down  to  his  heels,  and 
ihoes  made  of  the  fame  materials,  the  hairy  part  turn- 
ed outwards.  He  puts  into  his  flioes  flender-eared 
broad-leafed  cyperus  grafs,  {carex  iieficaria.  Spec.  PI. 
or  the  Bladder  Carex),  that  is  cut  in  fummer  and 
dried.  This  he  firft  combs  and  rubs  in  his  hands, 
and  then  places  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  not  only 
covers  his  feet  quite  round,  but  his  legs  alfo  ;  and  be- 
ing thus  guarded,  he  Is  quite  fecured  againft  the  intenfe 
cold.  With  this  grafs  they  ftuff  their  gloves  likewife, 
in  order  to  preferve  their  hands.  As  this  grafs  keeps 
off  the  cold  in  winter,  fo  in  fummer  it  hinders  the  feet 
from  fweating,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferves  them 
from  being  annoyed  by  ftriking  againft  ftones,  &c.  for 
their  flioes  are  very  thin,  being  made,  not  of  tanned 
leather,  but  the  raw  hide." 

The  womens  apparel  differs  very  little  from  that  of 
the  other  fex  ;  only  their  girdles  are  more  ornamented 
with  rings,  chains,  needle-cafes,  and  toys  that  fome- 
tiraes  weigh  20  pounds.  In  winter,  both  men  and 
women  lie  in  their  furs  ;  in  fummer,  they  cover  them- 
felves entirely  with  coarfe  blankets  to  defend  them 
ftom  the  gnats  which  are  intolerable.  The  Laplanders 
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Lapland,  are  not  only  well  difpoW,  but  naturally  ingenious. 
I  »  '  They  make  all  their  town  furniture,  their  boats,  (ledges, 
bows  and  arrows.  They  form  neat  boxes  of  thin  birch 
boards,  and  inlay  thera  with  the  horn  of  the  rein-deer. 
The  Swedes  are  very,  fond  of  the  Lapland  bafljets  made 
of  the  roots  of  trees,  flit  in  long  thin  pieces,  and 
twitted  together  fo  nicely  that  they  jvill  hold  water, 
Antiong  the  manufaftures  of  this  country  we  likewife 
number  curious  horn- fpoons,  and  moulds  in  which  they 
call  the  trinkets  of  tin  which  adorn  their  girdles.  Over 
and  above  thefe  domeftic  occupations,  the  men  within 
doors  perform  the  office  of  cooks  in  dreffing  vit^uals 
for  the  family.  The  women  aA  as  taylors  and  em- 
broiderers; they  make  clothes,  ftioes,  and  boots,  and 
harnefs  for  the  rein  deer :  they  fpin  thread  of  fur,  and 
knit  it  into  caps  and  gloves  that  are  very  foft  and 
warm.  They  draw  tin  into  wire  through  a  horn  ;  and 
with  this  they  cover  the  thread  which  they  ufe  in  em- 
broidering the  figures  of  beads,  flowers,  trees,  and 
flars  upon  their  caps  and  girdles. 

The  Laplanders  make  furprifing  cxcurfions  upon 
the  fnow  in  their  hunting  expeditions.  They  pro- 
vide themfelves  each  with  a  pair  of  ikates,  or  fnow- 
fhoes,  which  are  no  other  than  fir-boards  covered  with 
the  rough  flcin  of  the  rein-deer,  turned  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  the  hair  rifes  againll  the  fnow,  otherwife 
they  would  be  too  flippery.  One  of  thcfe  (hoes  is 
ufually  as  long  as  the  perfon  who  wears  it ;  the  other 
is  about  a  foot  fliorter.  The  feet  (land  in  the  middle, 
and  to  them  the  (lioes  are  fallened  by  thongs  or  withes. 
The  Laplander  thus  equipped  wields  a  long  pole  in 
his  hand,  near  the  end  of  which  there  ie  a  round  ball 
of  wood  to  prevent  its  piercing  too  deep  in  the  fnow  ; 
and  with  this  he  ftops  himfelf  occafionally.  By  means 
of  thefe  accoutrements  he  will  travel  at  the  rate  of  6s 
miles  a-day  without  being  fatigued ;  afcending  deep 
mountains,  and  Aiding  down  again  with  amaging 
fwiftnefs. 

The  Laplander  not  only  travels  a- foot,  but  is  pro- 
vided with  a  carriage  drawn  by  the  rein-deer,  in  which 
he  journeys  with  ftill  greater  rapidity.  The  fledge, 
caWed  ptilia',  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  fmall  boat,  with 
a  convex  bottom,  that  it  may  Aide  the  more  eafily 
over  the  fnow  :  the  prow  is  (harp  and  pointed  ;  but  the 
fledge  is  flat  behind.  The  traveller  is  fwathed  in  this 
carriage  like  an  infant  in  a  cradle,  with  a  ftick  in  his 
hand  to  fteer  the  velTel,  and  difengage  it  from  pieces 
of  rock  or  Humps  of  trees  that  may  chance  to  encoun- 
ter it  in  the  route.  He  mud  alfo  balance  the  fledge 
with  his  body,  otherwife  he  will  be  in  danger  of  be- 
ing overturned.  The  traces,  by  which  this  carriage  is 
fadened  to  the  rein-deer,  are  fixed  to  a  collar  about 
the  animal's  neck,  and  run  down  ever  the  bread  be- 
tween the  fore  and  hind  legs,  to  be  connefted  with  the 
prow  of  the  fledge  :  the  reins,  managed  by  the  travel- 
ler, are  tied  to  the  horns ;  and  the  trappings  are  fur- 
nl(hed  with  little  bells,  the  found  of  which  is  agreeable 
to  the  animal.  With  this  draught  at  his  tail,  it  has 
been  reported  that  the  rein-deer  will  fly  like  lightning 
over  hill  and  dale  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  a-day.  But 
this  reprefentalion  is  greatly  exaggerated.  According 
to  the  bed  accounts,  the  common  pace  of  the  rein-deer 
IS  only  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour;  though, 
if  he  be  prelTed,  he  will  travel  10  or  12  Swedifh  miles 
{70  or  81J  Englifh  miUs)  in  a  day  ;  but  by  fuch  baxd 
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driving  is  generally  dettroyed.  It,  however,  fre-  L«pl» 
quently  happens,  that  he  will  perfevere  in  his  jour-  "~nr 
rey  50  miles  v/ithout  iniruiifTion,  and  without  taking 
any  refre(hment,  except  occafionally  moidening  hi» 
mouth  with  the  fnow.  Before  he  fets  out,  the  Lap- 
lander whifpers  in  his  ear  the  way  he  is  to  follow,  and 
the  place  at  which  he  is  to  halt,  (irmly  perfuaded  that 
the  beaft  underllands  his  meaning:  but,  in  fpite  of 
this  intimation,  he  frtquentiy  (tops  (hort  long  before 
he  has  reached  the  journey's  end ;  and  fometimes  he 
overlhoots  the  mark  by  feveral  leagues.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  the  Laplanders  mark  the  mod  frequent- 
ed roads,  by  drewing  them  with  fir-boughs ;  and  in- 
deed thefe  roads  are  no  other  than  pathways  mads 
through  the  fnow  by  the  rein-deer  and  the  piilkhas : 
their  being  frequently  covered  with  ne\  fnow,  and 
alternately  beaten  by  the  carriage,  confolidates  them 
into  a  kind  of  caufeway ;  which  is  the  harder  if  the 
furface  has  felt  a  partial  thaw,  and  been  cruded  by  4 
fubfequent  frod.  It  requires  great  caution  to  follow 
thcfe  tracSs ;  for  if  the  carriage  deviates  to  the  right 
or  left,  the  traveller  is  plunged  into  an  abyfs  of  fiiuw. 
In  lefs  frequented  parts,  where  there  is  no  fuch  beaten 
road,  the  Laplander  direfts  his  courfe  by  certain  marks 
which  he  has  made  on  the  trees. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  Laplanders  is  hunting, 
and  this  exercife  they  perform  in  various  ways.  In 
fummer  they  hunt  the  wild  beads  with  fmall  doge, 
trained  to  the  diverfion.  In  winter  they  purfue  them 
by  their  tracks  upon  the  fnow,  (kating  with  fo  great  ve- 
locity, that  they  very  often  run  down  the  prey.  Tiicy 
catch  ermines  in  traps,  and  fometimes  with  dogs. 
They  kill  fquirrela,  martens,  and  fables,  with  blunt 
darts,  to  avoid  wounding  the  ficin.  Foxes  and  bea- 
vers are  (lain  with  (harp-pointed  darts  and  arrows;  in 
(hooting  which,  they  are  accounted  the  bed  markfmen 
in  the  world.  The  larger  beads,  fuch  as  bears,  wolves, 
elks,  and  wild  rein-deer,  they  either  kill  with  fire- 
arms purchafed  In  Sweden  or  Norway,  or  take  io 
fnares  and  pits  dug  in  the  forells.  Their  particular 
laws  relating  to  the  chace  are  obferved  with  great 
punftuality.  The  bead  becomes  the  property  of  the 
man  in  whofe  fnare  or  pit  he  is  caught ;  and  he  who 
difcovers  a  bear's  den  has  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
hunting  him  to  death.  The  conqued  of  a  bear  is  the 
mod  honourable  atchievement  that  a  Laplander  can 
perform  ;  and  the  fle(h  of  this  animal  they  account  the 
greated  delicacy  on  earth.  The  bear  is  always  dif- 
patched  with  a  fufil,  fometimes  laid  as  a  fnare,  ready 
cocked  and  primed ;  but  more  frequently  in  the  hancb 
of  the  hunter,  who  runs  the  mod  imminent  rilk  of  his 
life  (hould  he  raifs  his  aim  of  wounding  the  beaH 
mortally.  The  death  of  a  bear  is  celebrated  by  the 
Laplanders  as  a  fignal  victory.  The  carcafe  is  drawn 
to  the  cabin  or  hut  of  the  viftor  by  a  reindeer,  which 
is  kept  facred  from  any  other  work  for  a  whole  year 
after  this  fervice.  Tlie  bear  is  furrounded  by  a  great 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  reciting  a  par- 
ticular hymn  or  fong  of  triumph,  in  which  they  thank 
the  vanquifhed  enemy  for  having  allowed  himfelf  to  be 
overcome  without  doing  any  mifchief  to  his  conque- 
ror, and  welcome  his  arrival :  then  they  make  an  apo- 
drophe  to  heaven,  exprefling  iheir  acknowledgment  to  , 
Goo,  that  he  has  created  beads  for  the  ufe  of  meq,  I 
and  endued  mankind  with  dreugth  and  courage  to  over-       ' 
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[H'^i    com*  and  attack  the  fiei-cell  of  the  brute  creation.  The 
■*  ■'  ■    hero  13   faluted  by  the  women,  who  fpit  chewed  cider- 
bark  in  his  face.     He  is  fealted   three  days   fucceffive- 
ly,  and  his  cap  is  decorated  with  an  additional  figure 
wrought  in  tin  wire. 

The  manner  in  wlifcli  the  youn^  Laplander  choofes 
a  wife  is  equally  remarkable  and  ludicrous.  When  he 
has  pitched  upon  a  female,  he  employs  fome  fiiends  as 
mediators  with  the  father;  and  thefe  being  provided 
with  fome  bottles  of  brandy,  the  fuitor  accompanies 
them  to  the  hut  of  his  future  father-in-law,  who  in- 
»ites  the  mediators  to  enter ;  but  the  lover  is  left  with- 
out until  the  liquor  be  drank,  and  the  propofal  dlf- 
cuffed  :  then  he  is  called  in,  and  entertained  with  fuch 
fare  as  the  hut  affords  ;  yet  without  feeing  his  millrefs, 
who  retires  and  goes  out  on  this  occalion.  Having 
obtainui  leave  of  her  parents  to  make  his  addrefleg  in 
perfon,  he  puts  on  his  bed  apparel,  and  is  admitted  to 
the  lady,  whom  he  falutes  with  a  kifs :  then  he  pre- 
fents  her  with  the  tongue  of  a  rein-deer,  a  piece  of 
beaver's  flelh,  or  fome  other  fort  of  proviliun.  She  de- 
clines the  offer,  which  is  made  in  prcfcncc  of  htr  fi- 
fters  and  relations ;  but  makes  a  fignal  to  the  lover  to 
follow  her  into  the  fields,  where  (he  accepts  the  pre- 
fents.  Thus  encouraged,  he  begs  her  permiffion  to 
Deep  with  her  in  the  hut :  if  (he  confents,  there  is  no 
further  difficulty ;  if  fhe  difapproves  of  the  propofal, 
fhe  drops  her  prefents  on  the  ground.  When  the  lo- 
vers are  agreed,  the  youth  is  permitted  to  vifit  his  in- 
amorata as  often  as  ht  (hall  think  proper :  but  every 
time  he  comes,  he  mull  purchafe  this  pleafure  with  a 
frerti  bottle  of  brandy  ;  a  perquifite  fo  agreeable  to  the 
father,  that  he  often  polipones  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials  for  two  or  three  years.  At  length  the  cere- 
mony is  performed  at  church  by  the  pricft  of  the  pa- 
rifh.  Even  after  this  event,  the  hufband  is  obhged  to 
ferve  his  father-in-law  a  whole  year;  at  the  expiration 
of  which  he  retires  to  his  own  habitation  with  his  wife, 
and  her  patrimony  of  rein-deer,  and  receives  prefents 
from  all  hii>  friends  and  relations.  From  this  period  he 
tequellers  his  wile  from  the  company  of  all  llrangers, 
efpecially  of  the  male  fex,  and  watches  over  her  con- 
duft  with  the  moil  jealous  vigilance. 

Many  Lapland  women  are  barren,  and  none  of  them 
are  very  fruitful.  A  woman,  immediately  after  deli- 
very, fwallows  a  draught  of  v.'halcfat ;  the  child  is 
waihed  whh  Inow  or  cold  water,  and  wrapped  up  in 
a  hare-lkin.  The  mother  is  fcldom  above  live  days  ia 
the  draw,  and  in  fourteen  is  generally  quite  recovered  : 
then  (he  carries  the  child  to  church  to  be  baptized. 
Before  fhe  can  reach  the  refidcnce  of  the  prieft,  ihe  is 
often  obliged  to  traverfe  large  foreita,  mountains,  lakes, 
and  wide  extended  wades  of  fnow.  The  infant  is  fa 
ilened  in  a  hollowed  piece  of  wood,  llretched  naked 
on  a  bed  ox"  fine  mofs,  covered  with  the  foft  lliin  of  a 
young  rein  dctr,  and  llung  by  two  (traps  to  the  back 
of  the  mother,  who  always  fuckles  her  own  child.  At 
home  tills  little  circle  is  hung  to  the  roof  of  the  hut, 
and  the  child  lull.:d  ilietp  by  twinging  it  from  one  fide 
to  the  o-.hcr.  The  boys  from  their  infancy  prattife 
the  bow ;  and  are  not  allowed  to  break  their  fall 
until  they  have  hit  the  mark  The  female  children 
are  as  early  initiated  iu  the  bulineiii  peculiar  to  their 
fex. 

Thefe  people,  though  for  the  moft  part  vigorous 
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and  healthy,  are  not  iltogether  exempted  frono  dif-  LipUr-.J. 
temper.  They  are  fubjert  to  fore  eyei,  and  even  to  '  v '  ■  '' 
blindnefs,  from  the  fmoke  of  their  huts,  and  the  (ire 
to  which  they  are  almoil  continually  e^tpofrd.  Some 
wafte  away  in  confumptions  ;  others  are  afflicled  with 
rheumatic  pains  and  the  fcurvy  ;  and  a  few  are  fub- 
je6l  to  vertigo  and  apoplexy.  For  the  cure  of  all  their 
internal  diforders,  they  ufe  no  other  medicine  than  the 
decoftion  of  a  certain  fpecles  of  mofs ;  and  when  this 
cannot  be  procured,  they  boil  the  llalk  of  angelica  in 
the  milk  of  the  rein-deer.  In  order  to  remove  a  fixed 
pain,  they  apply  a  large  mufhroom,  burning  hot,  tn 
the  part  affeded ;  and  this  produces  a  blitier,  which 
Is  fuppofed  to  draw  off  the  peccant  humour.  To  their 
wounds  they  apply  nothing  but  the  turpentine  that 
drops  from  the  fir-tree.  When  they  are  fioll  bitten, 
(though  according  to  the  above  extraifl  from  Lin- 
naeus this  feldom  or  never  happens),  we  are  told  that 
they  thrull  a  red-hot  iron  into  a  cheefe  made  of  rein- 
deer's milk,  and  with  the  fat  that  drops  from  it  anoint 
the  frozen  member,  which  generally  recovers.  When 
a  Laplander  is  fuppofed  to  be  on  his  death-bed,  his 
friends  exhort  him  to  die  in  the  faith  of  Chrill,  and 
bear  his  fufferings  with  rclignation,  by  remembering 
the  paflion  of  our  Saviour.  They  are  not,  however, 
very  ready  to  attend  him  in  his  lall  moments;  and  as 
foon  as  he  expires,  quit  the  place  with  precipitation, 
apprehending  fome  injury  from  his  fpirit  or  gholl, 
which  they  believe  remains  with  the  corpfe,  and  takes 
all  opportunities  of  doing  mifchief  to  the  living.  The 
deceafed  is  wrapped  up  in  woollen  or  linen,  accord- 
ing to  his  circumllances,  and  depoiited  in  a  coffin  by 
a  perfon  felecled  for  that  purpofe  :  but  this  office  he 
will  not  perform,  unlefs  he  is  firft  fecured  from  the  il! 
offices  of  the  manes,  by  a  confecrated  brafs  ring  tixed 
on  his  left  arm.  The  Chrillian  religion  in  this  conn- 
try  has  not  yet  difpelled  all  the  rites  of  heathenifh  lii- 
perflition  :  together  with  the  body  they  put  into  the 
coffin  an  ax,  a  flint,  and  fleel,  a  flaflc  of  brandy,  fome 
dried  fifh  and  venifon.  With  the  ax  the  deceafed  i» 
fuppofed  to  hew  down  the  budies  or  boughs  that  may 
obflrudl  his  paffage  In  the  other  world  :  the  fleel  and 
flint  are  deiigned  for  llriking  a  light,  ftiould  he  find 
himfelf  in  the  dark  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  on 
the  provilion  they  think  he  may  fubliil  during  his 
journey. 

The  Mufcovite  Laplanders  obferve  other  ceremonies, 
that  bear  an  affinity  to  the  fuperllitions  of  the  Greek 
church.  They  not  only  fupply  the  defunft  with  money, 
but  likewlfe  provide  him  with  money  for  the  porter  of 
paradife,  and  a  certificate  ligned  by  the  priell,  and  di- 
refted  to  St  Peter,  fpecifying,  that  the  bearer  had  li- 
ved like  a  good  Chrillian,  and  ought  to  be  admitted 
Into  heaven.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin  they  place  a 
little  image  of  St  Nicholas,  who  is  greatly  reverenced 
in  all  parts  of  Mufcovy  as  a  friend  to  the  dead.  Be- 
fore the  interment,  the  friends  of  the  deceafed  kindle 
a  fire  of  fir- boughs  near  the  coffin,  and  exprefs  their 
forrow  in  tears  and  lamentations.  I'hey  walk  in  pro- 
ceffion  feveial  times  round  the  body,  demanding,  in 
a  whining  tone,  the  reafon  of  his  leaving  them  on 
earth.  They  alk  whether  he  was  out  of  humour 
with  his  wife ;  whether  he  was  in  want  of  meat, 
drink,  clothing,  or  other  neceffaries ;  and  whether 
he  tiad  not  fucceeded  in  hunting  aud  tifhijig  ?  Thefe, 
4  C  2  sad 
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l.apland  and  Other  fuch  interrogations,  to  which  the  defunft 
•"•"V"^  makes  no  reply,  are  intermingled  with  groans  and 
liideoua  howlings ;  and,  between  whiles,  the  pried 
fpvinkles  the  corpfe  and  the  mourners  alternately  with 
holy  water.  Finally,  the  body  is  conveyed  to  the 
place  of  interment  on  a  fledge  drawn  by  a  rein-deer; 
and  this,  together  with  the  cloaths  of  the  deceafed, 
are  left  as  the  prieft's  perquifite.  Three  days  after 
the  burial,  the  kinfmen  and  friends  of  the  defund  are 
invited  to  an  entertainment,  where  they  eat  the  flefh 
of  the  rein- deer  which  conveyed  the  corpfe  to  the  bu- 
ryingground.  This  being  a  facrifice  to  the  manes, 
the  bones  are  coUedled  into  a  bafliet  and  interred. 
Two  thirds  of  the  effefts  of  the  deceafed  are  inherited 
by  his  brothers,  and  the  remainder  divided  among 
his  fillers:  but  the  lands,  lakes,  and  rivers,  are  held 
in  coparceny  by  all  the  children  of  both  fexes,  ac- 
cording to  the  divifion  made  by  Chailes  IX.  of  Swe- 
den, when  he  afligned  a  certain  traft  of  land  to  each 
family. 

The  commerce  of  the  Laplanders  is  more  conGder- 
able  than  one  would  expeft  in  a  defart  country  inha- 
bited by  a  favage  ignorant  people.  They  export 
great  quantities  of  fi(h  to  the  northern  parts  of  Both- 
nia and  White  Ruffia.  They  likewife  trade  with  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Mufco- 
vy,  and  Finland,  by  felling  rein-deer,  fine  furs,  baf- 
kets  and  toys  of  their  own  manufafture,  dried  pikes, 
and  cheefe  made  of  the  rein -deer's  milk.  In  return 
for  thefe  commodities  they  receive  rixdoUars,  woollen 
cloaths,  linen,  copper,  tin,  flour,  oil,  hides,  needles, 
knives,  fplrltuous  liquors,  tobacco,  and  other  necefla- 
ries.  The  Laplanders  march  In  caravans  to  the  fairs 
in  Finland  and  Norway:  thefe  are  compofed  of  a 
long  ftrlng  of  ^o  or  40  rein- deer  and  pulkhas  tied  to 
one  another,  the  foremoft  being  led  by  a  Laplander 
a-foot.  When  they  have  chofen  a  fpot  for  an  encamp- 
ment, they  form  a  large  circle  of  their  rein-deer  and 
pulkhas  ready  yoked ;  and  the  animals  lying  down 
quietly  on  the  fnow,  are  fed  with  mofs  by  their  ma- 
ilers. The  people  kindle  great  fires,  around  which, 
men,  women,  and  children  lit,  and  fup  on  dried  fifh  : 
but  the  more  voluptuous  fpread  out  bear-fkins  un- 
der their  tents,  where  they  lie  at  their  eafe  and  fmokc 
tobacco. 

The  revenue  arifing  from  this  country  is  of  no  great 
confequence  :  it  is  paid  partly  in  rix-dollars,  but  chief- 
ly in  furs ;  nay,  fome  that  can  procure  neither,  pay 
the  tribute  in  dried  pikes.  The  produce  of  the  mines 
forms  likewife  a  confiderable  article.  Fifty  fqulrrel- 
Ikins,  or  one  fox-fkin,  with  a  pair  of  Lapland  flioes, 
are  valued  at  one  rlxdollar.  Part  of  the  taxes  is  allot- 
ted for  the  maintenance  of  the  Lapland  clergy. — The 
frightful  afpeft  of  this  country  has  been  deemed  a 
more  effe6lual  defence  than  artificial  bulwarks  and  gar- 
lifons,  of  which  here  are  none  ;  or  than  the  arms  and 
courage  of  the  natives,  who  are  neither  warlike  in 
themfelves,  nor  in  the  leaft  tinftured  with  difcipline. 

The  Laplanders  call  themfelves  SahneSame,  and  Sa- 
.  men-j1!matjeh.  Their  country  they  denominate  Same- 
Landa,  or  Same-aednain ;  the  Swedes  ftyle  it  Lapland 
or  Lappmarken,  and  the  Inhabitants  Lappar.  The  na- 
tives of  thofe  diftrifts  under  the  dominion  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark  are  Lutherans ;  while  many  of  thofe 
who  are  fubjed  to   RufTia  arc  flill  Pagans.     Swedifh 
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Lapland  contains  about  eight  churches,  which  in  Tome  ^^rly*" 
parts  lie  at  fo  great  a  dKtance  from  each  other,  that  a     Lapfc. 
native  is  frequently  obliged   to  travel  three  days   In  or-  >— y-i 
der  to  attend  divine  fervlce.     The  Laplanders,  before 
their   converfion    to  Chrlftlanity,    which   was   not  till 
lately  introduced  amongft  them,  poIfefTed  no  books  or 
manufcripts,  though  they  knew   many  traditional  hi- 
ftories  and   fongs  of  ancient  heroes  and  princes  who 
once  reigned  over  them  ;  but  involved  in  great  uncer- 
tainty, and  mixed  with  the   mofl   fabulous   accounts. 
They  have  now  a  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  in 
their  language  ;  and  many  of  the  natives  are  able  to 
read  and  write. 

LAPLYSIA,  or  Sea-hare;  a  genus  of  marine  pi,tj 
infefts  belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  moUufca.  TheCCLXll 
body  is  covered  with  membranes  reflefted.  It  hath  a 
(hieldlike  membrane  on  the  back,  a  lateral  pore  on 
the  right  fide,  the  anus  on  the  extremity  of  the  back, 
with  four  feelers  referabling  ears.  The  figure  icpre- 
fente  the  depilans  minor,  which  grows  to  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  to  more  than  an  inch  in  dia-  ' 
meter  :  its  body  approaches  to  an  oval  figure,  and  is 
foft,  punftated,  of  a  kind  of  gelatinous  fubfiance,  and 
of  a  pale  lead  colour  ;  from  the  larger  extremity  there 
arife  four  oblong  and  thick  protuberances  :  thefe  are 
the  tentacula;  two  of  them  ftand  nearly  eredt,  two  are 
thrown  backward.  It  is  not  uncommon  about  our 
fliores,  efpeclally  off  Anglefea.  It  caufes,  by  its  poi- 
fonous  juice,  the  hair  to  fall  off  the  hands  of  thofe  that 
touch  it  ;  and  Is  fo  extremely  fetid  as  to  create  fick- 
nefs  at  ftomach. — The  major,  or  greater  fea-hare,  grow* 
to  the  length  of  eight  inches. 

LAPSANA,  nipplewort:  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  aiqualls  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafi 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Comp^fin.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ; 
the  calyx  caliculated,  with  all  the  inferior  fcales  cana- 
liculated  or  finely  channelled.  There  are  four  fpecies, 
which  grow  commonly  as  weeds  by  the  fides  of  ditches. 
The  young  leaves  of  the  common  kind,  called  dock-cref- 
fes,  have  the  tafte  of  radlfhes,  and  are  eaten  raw  at  Con- 
ftantinople  as  a  falad.  In  fome  parts  of  England  the 
common  people  boil  them  as  greens,  but  they  have  » 
bitter  and  difagreeable  tafte. 

LAPSE,  in  ecckfiaftical  law,  a  (lip  or  omlfTion  of 
a  patron  to  prefent  a  clerk  to  a  benefice  within  fix 
months  of  its  being  void  :  in  which  cafe,  the  benefice 
is  fald  to  be  in  lapfe,  or  lapfed,  and  the  right  of  prc- 
fentation  devolved  to  the  ordinary. 

And  if  the  ordinary  negleft  to  prefent  during  the- 
fame  time,  the  right  of  prefentatlon  accrues  to  the 
metropolitan,  and  to  the  king  by  negleft  of  the  me- 
tropolitan. This  right  of  lapfe  was  firft  eftablilhed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  when  the  bifhops  firft  began  to" 
exerclfe  univerfally  the  right  of  Inftitution  to  churches: 
and  therefore  when  there  is  no  right  of  inftitution, 
there  is  no  right  of  lapfe  ;  fo  that  no  donative  can 
lapfe  to  the  ordinary,  unlefs  it  hath  been  augmented 
by  the  king's  bounty  ;  but  no  right  of  lapfe  can  ac- 
crue, when  the  original  prefentatlon  is  in  the  crown. 
In  cafe  the  benefice  becomes  void  by  death,  or  ceifion- 
through  plurality  of  benefices,  there  the  patron  is 
bound  to  take  notice  of  the  vacancy  at  his  own  peril ; 
but  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy  by  refignation  or  canonical 
deprivation,  or  if  a  clerk  prefented  be  refufed  for  in- 
6  fu£- 
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jirig  fufliciency,  tfiefe  being  matters  of  which  the  bifhop 
alone  is  prefumed  to  be   cognizant,  here   the   law  re- 

I  '' ,  quires  him  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  patron,   other. 

;        wife  he  can    take   no  advantage  by  way  of  lapfe  ;   nei- 

i  ther  ftiall  any  lapfe  accrue  thereby  to  the  metropolitan 
or  the  king.  If  the  bifhop  refufe  or  negleA  to  exa- 
mine and  admit  the  patron's  clerk,  without  good  rea- 
fon  afligned  or  notice  given,  he  (hall  have  no  title  to 
prefcnt  by  lapfe  :  and  if  the  rirht  of  prefentation  be 
h'tigious  or  contefted,  and  an  aftion  be  brought  againft 
the  bifhop  to  try  the  title,  no  lapfe  (hall  occur  till  the 
queftion  of  right  be  decided.  If  the  bifhop  he  both 
patron  and  ordinary,  he  fhall  not  have  a  double  time 
allowed  him  to  collate  in  :  and  if  the  bifliop  doth  not 
collate   his  own  clerk   immediately  to  the   living,  and 
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to  have  a  higher  degree  of  guilt   than  fimple  larceny,   l.Mcmy. 

yet  is  not  at   all   dillinguilhed  from   the  other  at  com-  ' •^""^ 

mon  law  :  unlcfs  where  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
circumftance  of  breaking  the  houfe  by  night  ;  and 
then  it  falls  under  another  defcription,  viz.  that  of 
burglary,  (fee  Burglary).  But  now  by  leveral  afts 
of  parliament  (the  hiftory  of  which  is  very  ingeniouf- 
ly  deduced  by  a  learned  modern  writer  f ,  who  hath  t  ^"rr. 
(hown  them  to  have  gradually  arifen  from  our  im-375. 
proyements  in  trade  and  opulence),  the  benefit  of  cler- 
gy is  taken  from  larcenies  committed  in  an  houfe  in 
almofl  every  inftance  :  except  that  larceny  of  the  (lock 
or  utenfils  of  the  plate  glafs  company  from  any  of  their 
houfcs,  &c.  is  made  only  fingle  felony,  and  liable  to 
tranfportatlon  for  fcven  years. 


The  multiplicity  of  the 

the   patron  prefents,  though  after  the   fix  months  are  general  afts  is  apt   to  create  fome   confufion  ;  but  up- 

lapfed,  yet  the  prefentation  is  good,  and  the  bifhop  is  on  comparing  them  diligently,  ue  may  colleft,  that  the 

bound  to  inftitute  the   patron's  clerk.     If  the  bifhop  benefit  of  clergy  is  denied  upon  the  following  domeftic 

fuffer  the  prefentation  to  lapfe  to  the  metropolitan,  the  aggravations  of  larceny ;  viz.   firft,  in   larcenies  aiove 

patron  alfo  has   the   fame  advantage  if  he  prefents  be-  "'•'''  va/ue  of  t'welvepence,  committed,    i.    In   a   charch  BluclJ?. 

fore  the  archbifhop  has  filled  up  the  benefice  :   yet  the  or  chapel,  with  or  without  violence,  or  breaking   the  Coaimenf. 

ordinary  cannot,  after  lapfe   to  the  metropolitan,  col-  fame  :    2.   In   a   booth  or  tent   in  a  market  or  fair,  in 

late  his  own  clerk  to  the  prejudice  of  the  archbifhop.  the  day-time  or  in  the  night,  by  violence  or  breaking 

But   if  the  prefentation  lapfes  to  the  king,  the  patron  the  fame,    the    owner   or  fome  of   his    family    being 

(hall  never  recover  his  right  till  the  king   has  fatisfied  therein  :   3.   By  robbing  a  dwelling- houfe   in  the  day- 

his   turn   by  prefentation  ;    for  nullum   tempus  occurr'u  time  (which  robbing  implies  a  breaking),  any  perfoii 

re:i.  \.--—-  -l-  -•  r  ,      ,■•       ■      r    .      , 


LAPWING,  in  ornithology.     See  Tringa. 

LAQUEARIUS,  a  kind  of  athleta  among  the  an- 
cients, who  in  one  hand  held  a  laqueus,  i.  e.  a  fort  of 
{hare,  wherewith  to  embarrafs  and  entangle  his  anta- 
gonifl,  and  in  the  other  a  poignard  to  ftab  him. 

LAQUEUS,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  ligature  fo  con- 
trived, that,  when  ftretched  by  any  weight  or  the  like, 
it  draws  up  clofe.  Its  ufe  is  to  extend  broken  or  dif- 
jointed  bones,  to  keep  them  in  their  places  while  they 
are  fet,  and  to  bind  the  parts  clofe  together. 

LARARIUM,  was  a  chapel  which  the  Romans 
frequently  had  in  their  houfes  for  the  houfehold  gods, 
called  lares.  Spartian  fays,  that  Alexander  the  fon  of 
Mammcus  kept  in  his  lararium  the  figure  of  our  Sa- 
viour, together  with  his  other  idols. 


being  therein  :  4.  In  a  dwelling-houfe  by  day  or  by- 
night,  without  breaking  the  fame,  any  perfon  being 
therein  and  put  in  fear;  which  amounts  in  law  to  a  rob- 
bery :  and  in  both  thefe  lafl  cafes  the  acceffory  before 
the  facEt  Is  alfo  excluded  from  his  clergy.  Secondly,  ia 
Xaicenies  to  ihe  value  of  Jive Jljillrngs,  committed,  I.  By 
breaking  any  dwelling-houfe,  or  any  out  houfe,  (hop, 
or  warehoufe  thereunto  belonging,  in  the  day-time,  al- 
though no  perfon  be  therein  ;  which  alfo  now  extends 
to  alders,  abettors,  and  accelFories  before  the  fadt : 
2.  By  privately  fteallng  goods,  wares,  or  merchandlfe 
in  any  (hop,  warehoufe,  coach-houfe,  or  (table,  by 
day  or  by  night ;  though  the  fame  be  not  broken  o- 
pen,  and  though  no  perfon  be  therein  :  which  likewife 
extends  to  fuch  as  aflift,  hire,  or  command  the  offence 
to  be   committed.     Laftly,  in  larcenies  to  the  value  of 


LAR-BOARD,  among  feamen,  the  left-hand  fide   yor/yj'Z////'«^f  in  a  dwelling-houfe,  or  its  out  houfes,  al 


of  the  (hip  when  you  (land  with  your  face  towards  the 
head. 

LARCENY,  or  Theft,  by  contraAIon  for  latro- 
clny,  latrec'mlum,  is  diftlnguifhed  by  the  law  Into  two 
forts:  the  one  called _/fm/>/if /((/-ffn^,  or  plain  theft,  un- 
accompanied with  any  other  atrocious  circumflance  ; 
and  mixed  or  compound  larceny,  which  alfo  includes  in 
it  the  aggravation  of  a  taking  from  one's  houfe  or 
perfon. 


though  the  fame  be  not  broken,  and  whether  any  per- 
fon be  therein  or  not ;  unlefs  committed  againft  their- 
mafters  by  apprentices  under  the  age  of  15.  TMs  alfo 
extends  to  thofe  who  aid  or  afTtll  in  the  commidion  of 
any  fuch  offence. 

2.  Larceny  from  the  perfon.  Is  either  by  privately' 
ftealing,  or  by  open  and  violent  afTauit,  which  is  ufu- 
ally  called  robbery.. 

The  offence  of /iriWif// ftealing   from  a  man's  *iT- 


I.  Simple  larceny,  when  it   is  the  fteallng  of  goods  fon,  as  by  picking  his  pocket  or  tlie  like,  privily,  with 


abo*e  the  value  of  twelvepence.  Is  called  grand  lar- 
teny ;  when  of  goods  to  that  value,  or  under,  Is  pe- 
tit larceny :  offences,  which  are  confiderably  diftln- 
guifhed in  their  punifhment,  but  Dot  otherwife.  See 
Theft. 

II.  Mixed,  or  compound  larceny ,  Is  fuch  as  has  all 
the  properties  of  the  former,  (fee  Theft)  ;  but  Is 
accompanied  with  either  one  or  both  of  the  aggra- 
Tatlons  of  a  taking  from  one's  houfe  or  perfon.  Firft 
therefore  of  larceny  from  the  houfe,  and  then  of  lar- 
ceny from  \.\ie  perfon. 


out  his  knowledge,  was  debarred  of  the  benefit  of  cler- 
gy fo  early  as  by  the  ftatute  8  Eliz.  c.  4.  But  then 
it  muft  be  fuch  a  larceny  as  (lands  in  need  of  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy,  viz.  of  above  the  value  of  1  2  d.  ;  fife 
the  offender  (hall  not  have  judgment  of  death.  For 
the  ftatute  creates  no  new  offence  ;  but  only  takes  a- 
way  the  benefit  of  clergy,  which  was  a  matter  of  grace, 
and  leaves  the  thief  to  the  regular  judgment  of  the  an- 
cient law.  This  feverity  (for  a  moft  fcvere  law  it  cer- 
tainly is)  fcems  to  be  owing  to  the  eafe  with  whlc'i; 
fuch  offences  are  committed,  the  difficulty  of  guarding 


1.  Larceny  fiom  the  houfe,  though  it   might  feem    againft  them,  and  the  boldnefs  with  which  they  were 

grat- 
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1-3'  praflifcd  (even  in  the  queen's  court  anci  prefence)  a! 
"  the  time  when  this  lUtute  was  made  :  befides  that  this 
i_^'-  "  '.  13  an  infringement  of  property  in  the  manual  occupa- 
tion or  corporal  pofTefTion  of  the  owner,  which  was  an 
offence  even  in  a  liate  of  nature.  And  therefore  the 
faccularii,  or  cutpnrfeF,  were  more  feverely  pnniflied 
than  common  thieves  by  the  Roman  and  Athenian 
laws. 

As  to  open  and  violent  larceny  from  the  perfon,  fee 
Robbery. 

LAR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Fars, 
with  a  caftle.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  filk;  and 
its  territory  abounds  in  oranges,  lemons,  and  very 
large  tamarinds.     E.  Long.  54.  15.  N.  Lat.  27.  30. 

LARACHA,  an  ancient  and  llrong  town  of  Afri- 
ca, in  the  kingdom  of  Fez.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  good  harbour.  It 
was  once  in  the  poiTcnion  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but  the 
Moors  took  it  from  them.     W.  Long.  5.  55.  N.  Lat. 

35-  o- 

LARDNER  (Nathaniel),  an  eminent  Englllli  dif- 

fcnting  divine,  was  born  at  Hawkhurft  in  Kent,  June 
6.  1684.  After  a  grammatical  education,  to  which 
great  attention  mud  have  been  given,  and  in  which  a 
no  lefs  rapid  progrcfs  muft  have  been  made,  he  was 
fent  fird  to  a  difTcnting  academy  in  London,  which 
was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Jofliua  Oldfield  ; 
and  thence,  in  his  1  fith  year,  to  proftmite  his  ftudies 
at  Utrecht,  under  the  celebrated  profciTors  D'Uries, 
Gtaevius,  and  Burman.  Here  he  remained  fomewhat 
more  than  three  years,  and  then  removed  for  a  (hort 
fpace  to  Leyden.  In  1703  he  retarned  to  England, 
continuing  at  his  father'.s  houfe  to  employ  himftlf  by 
clcfe  and  diligent  preparation  for  the  facred  pr<  feffion 
which  he  had  in  view.  Qu.liiied  as  he  was,  it  was 
not  till  I  709  that  he  preached  his  fir  ft  fermon,  from 
Romans  i.  1 6. — "  a  text  (his  biographer  remarks)  than 
which  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  proper  one 
for  a  man  who  was  dellined  in  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence  to  be  one  of  the  ableft  advocates  for  the  au- 
thenticity and  truth  of  the  Chriftian  revelation  that 
ever  exifted." 

A  few  years  after  this,  Lardner  was  received  into 
Lady  Treby's  family  as  domcftic  chaplain  and  tutor 
to  her  fon,  and  continued  in  this  comfortable  fituatioB 
till  her  ladv (hip's  death  in  1721.  This  event  threw  him 
into  circumrtances  of  fome  perplexity,  having  preach- 
ed to  feveral  congregations  during  his  reiidenc:  with 


virtues,  was  fo  deficient  as  a  public  fpeaker,  that  I'l  I.>'4 
was  impolTible  to  hear  him  with  atiy  pleal'ure,  and*~'~v 
fcarcely  without  pain. 

Though  Mr  Lardner  had  no  church  at  which  he 
officiated  as  minilter,  he  was  engaged  with  fome  »£ 
his  diiTenting  brethren  in  preaching  a  Tuefday- evening 
lefture  at  the  Old  Jewry.  Acquainted  probably  with 
the  direction  of  his  Hudics,  they  appointed  him  to 
preach  on  the  proof  of  the  Credibility  of  the  Go/pel  Hi- 
Jlory.  This  he  difcuffed,  we  are  told,  in  two  fermons ; 
and  profecuting  the  fubjeft  which  he  had  taken  up  in 
thefe  difcourfcs,  in  Feb.  1727,  he  publifiied,  in  two. 
volumes  oflavo,  the  Firjl  Part  of  "  The  Credibility 
of  the  Gofpel  Hiftory,  or  the  Fafts  occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  New  Teftament  confirmed  by  PafTages 
of  ancient  Authors  who  were  contemporary  with  our 
Saviour  or  his  Apoftles,  or  lived  near  their  Time."  An 
appendix  was  fubjoined,  relating  to  the  time  of  He- 
rod's death. 

Thus  Mr  Lardner  commenced  author,  and  began 
his  literary  career  with  fingular  reputation.  "  It  is 
fcarcely  necelTary  to  fay  (obferves  Dr  Kippis),  how 
well  this  work  was  received  by  the  learned  world.  Not 
only  was  it  highly  approved  by  the  Proteftant  Diflen- 
ters,  with  whom  the  author  was  more  immediately 
connedled,  but  by  the  clergy  in  general  of  the  etta- 
blifhed  church  ;  and  its  reputation  gradually  extended 
into  foreign  countries.  It  is  indeed  an  invaluable  per- 
formance, and  hath  rendered  the  moft  ellential  fervice 
to  the  caufe  of  Chrillianity.  Whoever  perufes  thia 
work  (and  to  him  that  does  not  perufe  it,  it  will  be 
to  his  own  lofs)  will  find  it  replete  with  admirable  in- 
(truction,  found  learning,  and  juft  and  candid  criti- 
ciim."  Thefe  two,  with  the  fubfequent  fifteen,  vo- 
lumes oftavo,  and  the  four  thin  quartos  inlitled  Jewl/b 
and  Heathen  Teflimonws,  occupied  him,  with  the  inter- 
ruption arifing  from  fome  fmaller  produ£lions,  during 
the  fpace  oi furly-three years. 

Dr  Kippis  gives  us  a  particular  account  of  the  time 
when  each  volume  was  publlihed,  and  of  the  fubjefts 
difcuffcd  in  each.  The  following  ufeful  informa- 
tion which  the  Doflor  introduces,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  "  Supplement  to  the  Credibility,"  deferves  well  to 
be  tranfcribed.  "  I  cannot  avoid  ftrongly  recom- 
mending this  work  (fays  he)  to  the  attention  of 
all  young  divines.  Indeed,  I  think  that  it  ought  to 
be  read  by  every  theological  ftudcnt  before  he  quit* 
the  univerfity   or  academy  in  which   he    •«  educated. 


Lady  Treby  without  the  approbation  or  choice  of  any    There  are  three  other  works  which  will  be   found  of 
one  congregation.    Here  wc  are  told,  "  that  it  refleiSs    eminent  advantage  to  thole   who  are   intended  for,  or 


JievUtu, 
Jan,  1789 


one  cong 

no  honour  on  the  DilTenters,  ihat  a  man  of  fuch  merit 
Ihoiild  fo  long  have  been  neglefted."  But  it  has  been 
cbferved  U])on  this,  that  the  pulpit  wa.^  not  the  place 
in  which  Mr  Lardner  was  calculated  either  to  convey 
improvement  or  acquire  reputation.  Dr  Kippl.^  af- 
terwards informs  us,  "  that  his  mode  of  elocution 
was  very  unpleafant  ;  that  from  his  early  and  extreme 
deafntfs  he  could  have  no  fuch  command  of  his  voice 
as  lo  give  it  a  due  modulation  ;  and  that  he  greatly 
dropped  his  words."  it  cannot  then,  as  his  biogra- 
pher adds,  be  matter  of  furprife  that  he  was  not  po- 
pular ;  nor,  it  muy  be  added,  can  it  be  any  refledtion 
on  the  congregations  to  which  he  occafionally  prsa'jh- 
ed,  that  they  did  not  choofe  for  their  minilter  a  man, 
who,  notwithftanding  his  great  learning  and  amiable 


beginning  to  engage  in,  the  Chriftian  miniftry.  Thefe 
are,  Butler's  Analogy,  Bifliop  Law's  Confiderations 
on  the  Theory  of  Religion,  and  Dr  Taylor's  Key  to 
-Apcftolical  Writings,  prefixed  to  his  Paraphrafe  on  the 
Epiftle  to  the  Romans.  Without  agreeing  with  every 
circumllance  advanced  in  thefe  works,  it  may  be  faid 
of  them  with  the  greateli  truth,  that  they  tend  to  open 
and  enlarge  the  mind;  that  they  nive  important  view* 
of  the  tvidtnoe,  nature,  and  delign  of  revelation;  and 
that  they  difplay  a  vein  of  reafoning  and  inquiry  which 
may  be  extended  to  other  objefts  befides  thofe  imme- 

diately  confidered  in   the   books  therafelves It  muft 

not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Supplement  to  the  Credibi- 
lity has  a  place  in  the  excellent  e.iiledtlon  of  treatifc* 
in  divinity  which  haslatei)r  been  publiihed  by  Dr  Wat- 
4  foa. 
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<Jo  fon  bidiop  of  Landaff,  For  acolleftion  vrfitdi  cannot 
fall  of  biinif  eminently  conducive  to  the  inlliuftion  and 
'**  ,  imptovemtnt  of  younger  clergymen,  and  for  the  noble, 
manly,  and  truly  evangtlical  preface  by  whicli  it  is 
preceded,  this  great  prelate  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  Chriflian  world."  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
add,  that  the  Supfylement  to  the  Ciedibilily  was  fotjie 
years  ago  publidied  feparately  by  the  bookfellers,  un- 
der tlic  title  of  The  Hijhry  of  the  GofpcU  and  Ep'ijlks. 

Applauded  as  Dr  Lardner's  works  were,  he  received 
little  recompence  for  them.  Some  of  the  latter  vo- 
lumes of  the  Credibility  were  puhlilhed  at  a  lofs ;  and 
at  lait  he  fold  the  copy-right  and  all  the  remaining 
printed  copies  to  the  bookfellers,  for  the  trifling  fum 
of  L.I 50.  His  ohjcfl,  however,  was  not  private  emo- 
lument, but  to  ferve  the  intcrefts  of  truth  and  virtue; 
and  it  pleafed  Divine  Providence  to  fpare  his  life,  both 
to  complete  his  cxttnfive  plan,  and  to  fee  the  la-ft  vo- 
lume, the  4th  of  the  TtJIimomes ,  publifhed.  This  w»s 
in  1767.  He  was  feiztd  with  a  decline  in  the  fumraer 
following  ;  and  was  carried  off  In  a  few  days  at  Hawk- 
hurll,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  had  a  fmall 
paternal  tllate,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 

LAREDO,  a  fea-port  to*'n  of  Spain,  in  the  bay 
of  Bifcay,  with  a  large  fafe  haibour.  It  is  30  miles 
weft  of  Bilboa,  and  72  north  by  well  of  Burgos.  W. 
Long.  ^.  45.  N.  Lat.  4-3-  23. 

LAKENTINALIA,  lin  antiquity,  a  feaft  held 
among  the  Romans  on  the  23d  day  of  December,  but 
ordered  to  be  obfcived  twice  a  year  by  Augulhis  ;  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  honour  of  the  Lares, 
but  by  others,  with  more  probability,  in  honour  of 
Acca  Laurentia  ;  and  to  have  been  the  fame  with  Lau- 
rcntalla. 

LARES,  among  the  ancients,  derived  by  Apu- 
Icius  [De  Deo  Socrath),  from  lor,  familiaris ;  a  kind 
of  dt.mtllic  genii,  or  divinities,  worrtiipped  in  houfes, 
and  efteemed  the  guardians  and  protcftors  of  familite  ; 
fuppofed  to  refide  more  immediately  in  the  chimney 
corner. 

The  Laree  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  Penates  ;  as 
the  former  were  fuppofed  to  prcfide  over  houfe-keep- 
ing,  the  fervants  in  families,  and  domeiiic  affairs;  and 
the  latter  were  the  protestors  of  the  mailers  of  fami- 
lies, their  wives  and  children.  Accordingly  the  Lares 
were  dreffed  in  Ihort  fuccinft  habits,  to  (how  their 
readinefs  to  ferve  ;  and  they  htld  a  fort  of  cornucopia 
in  their  hands,  as  a  fignal  of  hofpitality  and  good 
houfe  keeping.  According  to  Ovid,  there  were  gene- 
rally two  of  them,  who  were  fomctimes  reprefented 
with  a  dog  at  their  feet. 

Plutarch  ditlinguifhts  good  and  evil  Lares,  as  he 
had  before  done  good  and  evil  Genii. — There  were 
alfo  fome  public,  other»  private  Lares. 

Apuleius  tells  us  the  domeftic  Lares  were  no  more 
than  the  fouls  of  departed  perfons,  who  had  lived  well, 
and  difchatged  the  duties  of  their  ftation  ;  whereas 
tbofe  who  had  done  otheiwife,  were  vagabonds,  wan- 
dering about  and  frightening  people,  called  Larva  and 
Levtures. 

The  Lares  iwere  alfo  called  Penates,  and  were  wor- 
Ihipped  under  the  figures  of  little  marmoufets,  or  ima- 
ges of  wax,  filver,  or  earthen  ware. 

The  public  Lares  were  alfo  called  Cotnpitalet,  from 
comfitum  "  a  crof»-way  ;"  and  Viahi,  from  via  ♦'  a  way 


or  public  road  ;"  as  being  placed  at  the  meetings  of    L»re». 

roads  and  in  the  high-ways,  and  efteemed  the  patrons  '  '     v      ■* 
and  proteftors  of  travtllers. 

Thtir  private  Lares  took  care  of  particular  houfes 
and  families  :  thcfe  they  alfo  calkd  Prajlltes,  from 
pntjo; 

^jtod prajlani  cculii  ovrnij  tut.i  firi.  Ovid     FaCl. 

They  gave  the  name  Urhaui,  i  e.  "Lares  of  cities,"  to 
thofe  who  had  cities  undj:r  their  care  ;  and  HoJlUil,  to 
thofe  who  were  to  keep  their  enemies  off.  There  were 
alfo  Lares  of  the  country,  called  Rurales,  as  appears  by 
feveral  antique  infcriptions. 

The  Lares  were  alfo  genial  gods,  and  were  fuppofed 
to  take  care  of  children  fiom  their  birth.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  that  when  Macrobius  tells  us  the  Egyptians  had 
four  gods  who  prefidtd  over  the  birth  of  children,  viz. 
the  Genius,  Fortune,  Love,  and  NecelTuy,  called 
Frsjlites,  fome  interpret  him  as  if  he  had  fald  the  E- 
gyptians  bad  Lares  ;  but  they  have  mentioned  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  Lares  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Praltites  of  the  Egyptians.  How- 
ever, llie  learned  Mr  Bryant  affirms  that  they  were  the 
fame. 

The  ancients  differ  extremely  about  the  origin  of 
the  Lares.  Varro  and  MacrobluB  fay  that  they  were 
the  children  of  Mania  ;  Ovid  makes  them  the  iffue  of 
Mercury,  and  the  Naiad  Lara,  or  Larunda;  Apuleius 
afTures  us  they  were  the  pofterity  of  the  Lemures  ;  Ni- 
gridius,  according  to  Arnobius,  made  them  fometimes 
the  guardians  and  proteftors  of  houfes,  and  fometimes 
the  fame  with  the  Curetes  of  Samuthracia,  which  the 
Greeks  call  IJ<ci  daStyli.  Nor  was  Varro  more  confillent 
in  his  opinion  of  thcfe  gods  ;  fometimes  making  them 
the  manes  of  heroes,  and  fomctimes  gods  of  the  air. 

T.  Tatius  king  of  the  Sabines,  was  the  firft  wht^ 
built  a  temple  to  the  Lares.  The  chimney  and  fire- 
place in  the  houfe  were  particularly  confecrattd  to 
them. 

Tertullian  tells  us,  the  cuftom  of  worfhipping  the 
Lares  arofe  from  this,  that  they  anciently  interred 
their  dead  in  their  houfes;  whence  the  credulous- 
people  took  occafion  to  imagine  their  fouls  continued 
there  alfo,  and  proceeded  to  pay  them  divine  honours. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  cuftom  being  after- 
wards introduced  of  burying  in  the  highway-s,  they 
might  hence  take  occafion  to  regard  them  as  gods  of 
the  highways. 

The  viftim  offered  to  the  Lares  in  tie  public  facri- 
fices  was  a  hog  :  in  private,  they  offered  them  wine, 
incenfe,  a  crown  of  wool,  and  a  little  of  what  was  left 
at  the  table.  They  alfo  crowned  them  with  flowers, 
particiUarly  the  violet,  myrtle,  and  rofemary.  Their 
fymbol  was  a  dog,  which  was  ufually  reprefented 
by  their  fide,  on  account  of  its  fidelity  and  the  fer- 
vice  it  does  to  man  in  watching  his  houfe.  They 
were  fometimes  alfo  reprefented  as  clothed  in  a  do^'a 
iliin.  ^ 

The  term  Lares,  according  to  Mr  Bryant,  was 
formed  from  laren,  an  ancient  word  by  which  the  ark 
was  reprefented  :  and  he  fuppofes  that  the  Lares  and 
Manes  were  the  fame  domeftic  deities  under  different 
names;  and  that  by  thefe  terms  the  Hetrurlans  and 
Latins  denoted  the  dii  arkita,  who  were  no  other  than 
their  arkite  anceftors,  01  the  perfons  preferved  in  the 
l^ren  or  ark  ;  the  genius  of  which  was  Ifis,  the  repu- 
ted 
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ted  parent  of  the  world.  lie  obferves  farther,  that 
they  are  defcribed  as  daemons  and  genii,  who  once  li- 
ved on  earth,  and  were  gifted  with  immortality.  Ar- 
nobius  ftyles  them  Lares  quofJam  genlos  £3*  funBorum 
animas;  and  he  fays,  that  according  to  Varro,  they 
were  the  children  of  Mania.  Huetius  (Deraonll. 
Prop.  4.  p.  139.)  adds,  that  Mania  had  alfo  the  name 
of  Larunda  ;  and  (he  is  ftyled  the  mother  of  the  de- 
mons. By  fome  fhe  is  called  Lara,  and  was  fuppofcd 
to  prefide  over  families ;  and  children  were  offered  at 
her  altar  in  order  to  procure  her  favour.  In  lieu  of 
thefe  they  in  after-times  offered  the  heads  of  poppies 
and  pods  of  garlic. 

LARGE,  a  fea  term  applied  to  the  wind  when 
it  crofTes  the  line  of  a  (hip's  courfe  in  a  favourable  di- 
reftion,  particularly  on  the  beam  or  quarter.  Thus, 
if  a  (hip  (leer  weft,  then  the  wind  in  any  point  of  the 
corapafs  to  the  eaftward  of  the  fouth  or  north  may  be 
called  large,  unlefs  when  it  is  diredly  eaft,  and  then  it 
is  faid  to  be  right  aft.  Sailing  large  is,  therefore,  ad- 
vancing with  a  large  wind,  fo  as  that  the  (heets  are 
flackened  and  flowing,  and  the  bow-lines  entirely  dif- 
ufed.  This  phrafe  is  generally  oppofcd  to  failingcloie- 
haukd. 

LARGESS.    SeeLARGiTio. 

LARGITIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a  diftribu- 
tion  of  corn,  provifion,  cloaths,  money,  &c.  to  the 
people.  Gracchus,  when  tribune,  to  make  himftlf 
popular,  paffed  a  law  for  fupplying  the  Roman  citizens 
with  corn  at  a  very  low  rate,  out  of  the  public  gra- 
naries. Claudius,  another  tribune,  with  the  fame 
views  to  popular  applaufe,  procured  it  to  be  diltributed 
gratis. —  Cato,  to  win  the  common  people  from  Caefar, 
perfuaded  the  fenate  to  do  the  fame,  and  300,000  citi- 
zens fhared  in  the  diftribution.  Ca;far,  after  his  triumph, 
extended  his  bounty  to  150,000,  giving  them  each  a 
unina.  The  Roman  emperors  enlarged  Hill  further  the 
lift  of  thofe  who  were  to  partake  of  their  diftributions. 
Largitio  is  frequently  taken  in  a  bad  fenfe,  to  fignify 
Oi  malked  bribery;  whereby  candidates  purchafed  votes, 
when  they  flood  for  places  of  honour  or  truft  in  the 
Itate.  The  diftribution  of  money  was  called  ccngiarium, 
and  the  diftributors  (AVi/o/w  and/eqve^rts. 

IjARGS,  a  village  on  the  well  coatt  of  Scotland, 
oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Bute  ;  rendered  memorable  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Norwegians  here  in  their  lall  invafion 
of  this  country. — This  invafion  was  made  in  the  year 
1263,  with  a  fleet  of  160  fail  and  an  army  of  zo.ooo 
men,  commanded  by  Haquin  king  of  Norway,  whofe 
ravages  on  the  coaft  of  Ayr,  Bute,  and  Arran,  reach- 
ing the  Scottilh  court,  an  army  was  immediately  af- 
fembled  by  Alexander  III.  and  a  bloody  engagement 
enfued  at  this  village,  when  i6,cx30  of  the  invaders 
were  (lain  in  the  battle  and  flight,  with  5000  Scots. 
Haquin  efeaped  to  the  Orkneys,  where  he  foon  after 
.died  of  grief.  The  entrenchments  of  the  Norwegian 
camp  may  ftill  be  traced  along  the  (hore  of  this  place. 
The  Scottilh  commanders  who  fell  in  battle  were  bu- 
ried in  a  rifing  field,  near  the  village  ;  three  or  four 
perfons  were  interred  in  one  grave,  on  each  fide  of 
which  was  a  large  ftone,  a  third  was  placed  acrofs  the 
grave,  fupported  at  the  extremities  by  the  fide  ftones, 
and  in  this  rude  manner  the  warriors  lay  entombed. 
Some  years  ago  the  proprietor  of  the  field  demolilhed 
thefe  repofitorics  oi  the  _dead,  leaving  only  oae  (a 
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fpecial  favour  !),  which  ferves  to  gi»e  an  idea  of  the    L; 
whole. 

LARINO,  a  town   of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of    '" 
Naples,  in  the  Capitanata,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.  E.  Long. 
15.  5  I.  N.  Lat.41.  48. 

LARISSA,  an  ancient,  rich,  and  celebrated  town 
of  Greece,  in  the  province  of  Janna  or  ThelTaly,  with 
an  archbifhop'a  fee  of  the  Greek  church,  a  palace,  and 
feveral  handlome  mofques.  According  to  Virgil,  it 
was  the  country  of  Achilles.  It  was  alfo  the  place 
where  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great  refi- 
ded. — The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade. 
The  city  is  agreeably  feated  on  the  river  Peneus,  in 
E.  Long.  23.  36.  N.  Lat.  38.  5  I . 

LARIX,  the  larch-tseb.     See  Pinus. 

LARK,  in  ornithology.  See  Alauda,  and  Bird- 
Catching. 

The  lark  is  not  only  a  very  agreeable  bird  for  the 
cage,  but  will  live  upon  almoft  any  food,  fo  that  it 
have  once  a  week  a  frefh  tuft  of  three-leaved  grafs. 
The  proper  method  of  keeping  them  in  health  is  this: 
there  muft  be  two  pans  of  food,  the  one  containing 
meat,  the  other  oatmeal  and  hempfeed.  A  very  good 
food  is  the  following :  boil  an  egg  very  hard,  to 
which  add  the  crumb  of  a  halfpenny  loaf,  and  as  much 
hempfeed;  let  the  egg  be  chopped  very  fmall,  and  the 
hempfeed  bruifed  in  the  mortar ;  when  thefe  are  mix- 
ed, the  bread  is  to  be  crumbled  in  among  the  reft,  and 
the  whole  to  be  rolled  together  with  a  common  roll, 
ing-pin,  and  kept  for  ufe.  There  mull  be  fome  fine 
fmaU  gravel  (Irewed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and 
renewed  at  fartheft  once  in  a  week.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  bird's  feet  from  getting  hurt  by  being  clog, 
ged  with  the  dung  ;  and  his  baflcing  in  this  will  keep 
him  alfo  from  growing  loufy,  after  which  few  come  to 
good.  There  muft  be  a  perch  in  the  cage,  and  it  mull 
either  be  lined  with  green  bays,  or  made  of  fine  mat- 
ting, which  the  lark  is  very  fond  of.  When  the  bird 
is  firft  taken,  fome  meat  mull  be  ftrewed  upon  the  fand 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cage  ;  for  it  will  be  fometimes 
almoft;  famiftied  before  it  finds  the  meat  in  the  pan. 

The  cock-bird  of  this  kind  is  known  from  the  hen 
by  the  loudnefs  and  length  of  his  call,  by  his  tallnefs 
as  he  walks  about  the  cage,  and  by  his  doubling  his 
notes  in  the  evening,  as  if  he  was  going  with  his  mate 
to  rooft.  A  better  rule  than  all  others,  however,  is 
his  finging  ftrong  ;  for  the  hen  wood-lark  fings  but 
very  weakly. — Both  the  cock  and  hen  of  this  kind  are 
fubjeft  to  many  diforders  ;  the  principal  of  thefe  are  ■ 
cramps,  giddlnefs  of  the  head,  and  breeding  lice. 
Cleanlinefs  is  the  beft  cure  for  the  firft  and  the 
lall  of  thefe  complaints ;  but  we  know  of  no  cure 
for  the  other.  A  good  ftrong  bird,  however,  will 
often  laft  very  well  five  or  fix  yean,  and  improve  all 
the  time. 

LARKSPUR.     See  Delphinium. 

LARRIBUNDAR,  a  feaport  town  of  Afia,  in 
Indoftan  ;  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sinda,  or 
Indus,  with  a  harbour  capable  of  receiving  (hips  of 
200  tons  burden.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place,  confifting 
of  about  100  houfes  built  with  wood  ;  but  has  a  ftone 
fort,  with  a  few  guns.  E.  Long.  67.  o.  N.  Lat.  25,  o. 

LARVA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  Lin- 
naeus to  infefts  in  that  ftate,  called  by  other  writers 
truea  or  caterpillar.     See  Transformation  of  Insrcts. 

LARViE, 
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m  LARV^,  in  antiquity,  derived  from  the  Hetrufcan 
word  lar  or  /an,  fignifying  "  prince  or  lord,"  deno- 

"•  ted  the  ghotts  of  the  deceafed,  confidered  as  wicked 
and  mifchievous.  Hence  is  formed  the  term  larvatus, 
i,  e.  larvJ  tndutus  or  demoniac.  The  ingenious  Mr  Far- 
mer urges  the  etymology  and  ufe  of  this  term  to  prove, 
that  the  heathen  demons  were  human  gholls. — The  lar- 
vje  were  alfo  called /fmuri-j-. 

Larv/E,  in  mineralogy,  the  fame  with  petrifaftlons. 
See  Petrifactions. 

LARUS,  the  gull,  in  ornithology;  a  genus  be- 

;1V,  longing   to   the    order  of  anferes,    the   charafters  of 

,XV. which  are  thefe  :  The  bill  is  ftrait,  cultrated,  a  little 
crooked  at  the  point,  and  without  teeth  ;  the  inferior 
mandible  is  gibbous  below  the  apex  ;  the  noftrils 
are  linear,  a  httle  broader  before,  and  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  the  beak.  The  different  fpecies  are  princi- 
pally diftinguifhed  by  their  colour. 

1,  The  raarinus,  or  black- backed  gull,  is  in 
length  29  inches ;  in  breadth  five  feet  nine.  The 
bill  is  very  ftrong  and  thick,  and  almoft  four  inches 
long  ;  the  colour  a  pale  yellow  j  but  the  lower  man- 
dible is  marked  with  a  red  fpot,  with  a  black  one  in 
the  middle.  The  head,  neck,  whole  under-fide,  tail, 
and  lower-part  of  the  back,  are  white  :  the  upper- 
part  of  the  back,  and  wings,  are  black  ;  the  quill- 
feathers  tipt  with  white,  the  legs  of  a  pale  flefh- 
colour.  It  inhabits  feveral  parts  of  England,  and 
breeds  on  the  higheft  cliffs.  The  egg  is  blunt  at  each 
end;  of  a  duflcy  olive-colour;  quite  black  at  the  greater 
end,  and  the  rell  of  it  thinly  marked  with  dufliy  fpots. 
It  is  alfo  common  on  moll  of  the  northern  coafls  of 
Europe.  It  frequents  Greenland  ;  but  chiefly  inha- 
bits the  diftaut  rocks.  It  lays  three  eggs  in  May,  pla- 
cing them  on  the  heaps  of  dung  which  the  birds  leave 
there  from  time  to  time.  It  is  faid  to  attack  other 
birds,  and  to  be  particularly  an  enemy  to  the  eider 
duck.  It  very  greedily  devours  carrion,  though  the 
moll  general  food  is  flfh.  It  is  common  alfo  in  Ame- 
rica, as  low  as  fouth  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  the 
old  wife. 

2.  The  cataradles,  or  Skua  gull,  is  In  length  two 
feet ;  the  extent  four  feet  and  a  half;  the  weight  three 
pounds:  the  bill  is  two  inches  one- fourth  long,  very 
much  hooked  at  the  end,  and  very  fharp  ;  the  upper 
mandible  covered  more  than  half-way  with  a  black  cere 
or  (Icin,  as  in  the  hawk  kind  ;  the  noflrils  are  placed  near 
the  bend,  and  are  pervious.  The  feathers  on  the 
head,  neck,  back,  fcapulars,  and  coverts  of  tie  wings, 
are  of  a  deep  brown,  marked  with  ruft-colour  (brighteft 
in  the  male).  The  brcaft,  belly,  and  vent,  are  fer- 
ruginous, tinged  with  afh-colour.  The  tail  when 
fpread  it  circular,  of  a  deep  brown,  white  at  the  root, 
and  with  fhafts  of  the  fame  colour.  The  legs  are  co- 
vered with  great  black  fcalons :  the  talons  black, 
ftrong,  and  crooked  ;  the  interior  remarkably  fo. — 
This  bird  inhabits  Norway,  the  Ferroe  ifles,  Shetland, 
•and  the  noted  rock  Foula  a  little  wcfl.  of  them.  It  is 
alfo  a  native  of  the  South  Sea.  It  is  the  moll  formi- 
dable of  the  gulls;  its  prey  being  not  only  fifli,  but,  what 
is  wonderful  in  a  web- footed  bird,  all  the  lefler  fort  of 
water-fowl,  fuch  as  teal,  &c.  Mr  Schroter,  a  furgeon 
in  the  Ferroe  ifles,  relates  that  it  likewife  preys  on 
ducks,  poultry,  and  even  young  lambs.  It  has  all  the 
.fiercenefs  of  the  eagle  in  defending  its  young  ;  when 
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the  inhabitant*  of  thofe  iflandt  vifit  the  neH,  it  at-  Lams, 
tacks  them  with  great  force,  fo  that  they  hold  a  knife  ^""■v—' 
creft  over  their  heads,  on  which  the  ficua  will  transfiK 
itfelf  in  its  fall  on  the  invaders.  The  Rev.  Mr  Low, 
minifter  of  Birfa  in  Orkney,  confirmed  part  of  the 
above  account  :  On  approaching  the  quarters  of  thefe 
birds,  they  attacked  him  and  his  company  with  mod 
violent  blows  ;  and  intimidated  a  bold  dog  of  Mr 
Low's  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  drive  him  for  protcftion 
to  his  mailer.  The  natives  are  often  very  rudely 
treated  by  them  while  they  are  attending  their  fheep 
on  the  hills ;  and  are  obliged  to  guard  their  heads  by- 
holding  up  their  (licks,  on  which  the  birds  often  kill 
themfclves.  In  Foula  it  is  a  privileged  bird,  becaufe 
it  defends  the  flocks  from  the  eagle,  which  it  beats 
and  purfuee  with  great  fury ;  fo  that  even  that  rapa- 
cious bird  feldom  ventures  near  its  quarters.  The 
natives  of  Foula  on  this  account  lay  a  fine  on  any 
perfon  who  deflroys  one  :  they  deny  that  it  ever  in- 
jures their  flocks  or  poultry  ;  but  imagine  it  preys  on 
the  dung  of  the  arAic  and  other  larger  gulls,  which  it 
perfecntes  till  they  moot  for  fear. — Thefe  birds  are 
alfo  frequent  in  many  high  latitudes  of  the  fouthern 
hemifphere  :  our  circumnavigators  met  with  them  in 
Falkland  illes,  particularly  about  Port  Egmont,  whence 
called  Port  Egmont  kens.  In  this  place,  and  at  Terra 
del  Fuego,  they  were  obferved  to  make  their  nefts 
among  the  dry  grafs.  After  breeding-time,  they  dif- 
perfe  over  the  ocean,  and  for  the  nioft  part  are  feer> 
in  pairs.  They  are  met  with  in  Kerguelen's  land,  and 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  parts.  In  all 
places  its  manners  are  the  fame  in  refpeft  to  ferocity : 
it  is  frequently  feen  to  attack  the  largeft  albatrofi, 
beating  it  with  great  violence  fo  long  as  it  remains  on 
the  wing  ;  at  which  time  this  cowardly  giant  finds  no 
other  refource  than  to  fettle  on  the  water ;  upon  which 
the  fkua  flies  away. 

3.  The  parafiticus,  or  dung-hunter,  is  in  length  21 
inches.  The  bill  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  pretty 
much  hooked,  and  of  a  duflty  colour  :  the  noftrils  arc 
placed  in  a  kind  of  cere  :  the  top  of  the  head  is  black ; 
the  fides  of  it,  forehead,  neck,  and  all  beneath,  white  : 
acrofs  the  breaft  there  is  a  pale  dullcy  bar  :  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail,  are  black ;  the  bafe 
of  the  quillb  white  on  the  inner  webs ;  and  the  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  near  four  inches  longer 
than  the  refl :  the  legs  are  fcaly,  not  very  flout ;  the 
colour  of  them  is  black.  The  female  is  faid  to  be  en- 
tirely brown,  paled  beneath  ;  and  the  middle  tail  fea- 
thers only  two  inches  longer  than  the  others.  This  il 
a  northern  fpecies;  and  very  common  in  the  Hebrides, 
where  it  breeds  on  heath.  It  comes  in  May,  and  re- 
tires in  Auguft  ;  and  if  difturbed  flies  about  like  the 
lapwing,  butfoon  alights.  It  is  alfo  found  in  the  Ork- 
neys; and  on  the  coalls  of  Yorkfhire,  where  it  is  called 
the  feii/tr.  It  is  met  with  likewife  on  the  northern 
coalls  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  RufGa,  as  far  as 
Kamtchatka ;  and  it  is  common  in  Greenlar.d,  where 
it  frequents  the  open  fea,  as  well  as  the  bays.  The 
female  makes  an  artlefs  neft  of  grafs  ai^d  mofs,  on  a 
hillock  in  fome  marfhy  place,  and  lays  two  a(li-coloured 
eggs,  fpotted  with  black,  the  iiis  of  thofe  of  a  hen. 
This  bird  does  not  often  fwim,  and  flies  generally  in  a 
flow  manner,  except  it  be  In  purfuit  of  other  birds  ; 
which  it  often  attacks,  in  order  to  make  them  dlf- 
4  ^  gorge 
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gorge  the  fifh  or  other  food,  which  this  common  plun- 
'  derer  greedily  catches  up.  Moll  authors  have  told  us, 
that  it  is  the  dung  of  the  birds  which  it  feaiches  after 
in  the  piirfuit  ;  but  latter  obfervations  inform  us  that 
the  circumftance  is  not  true  ;  though,  from  the  fuppo- 
lition  of  its  being  fo,  the  bird  has  obtained  the  name 
ofjlniiit-jager. 

4.  The  fiifcus,  or  herring-gull,  weighs  upwards  of 
30  ounces  ;  the  length  23  inches,  its  breadth  52  :  the 
bill  is  yellow,  and  the  lever  mandible  marked  with  an 
orange-coloured  fpot  :  the  hack  and  coverts  of  the 
wings  are  aflicoloured  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  five  firll 
quill- feathers  are  black,  marked  with  a  white  fpot 
near  their  end  ;  the  legs  of  a  pale  flcfhcolour.  Thefe 
birds  breed  on  the  ledges  of  rocks  that  hang  over  the 
fea  :  they  make  a  large  nell  of  dead  grafs  ;  and  lay 
three  eggs  of  a  dirty  white,  fpotted  with  black.  The 
young  are  alh  colonied,  fpotted  with  brown.  They  do 
not  come  to  their  proper  colour  the  firft  year  :  this  is 
common  to  other  gulls  ;  which  has  greatly  multiplied 
the  fpecies  among  authors,  who  are  inattentive  to  thefe 
particulars.  This  gull  is  a  great  devourcr  of  fifn,  efpe- 
cially  of  that  from  which  it  takes  its  nanie:  it  is  a 
coniiant  attendant  on  the  nets,  and  fo  bold  as  to  feize 
its  prey  before  the  filhcrmens  faces. — The  herring  gull 
is  common  in  this  kingdom,  and  frequents  the  fame 
places  as  the  black-backed.  It  is  alfo  found  in  moft  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  about  the  Caf- 
pian  and  Black  feas  and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  them, 
and  about  the  great  lakes  of  Siberia.  It  is  found  Hke- 
wife  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Hudfon's  Bay.  In 
winter  it  migrates  fouth,  being  found  in  Jamaica ;  and 
is  faid  to  breed  on  fome  of  the  iflands  on  the  coaft  of 
South  Carolina. 

5.  The  nxvius,  or  wagel,  is  a  large  fpecies,  being 
near  two  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  five  ; 
weight,  near  three  pounds.  The  bill  is  black ;  two 
inches  and  a  half  long :  the  irldes  are  duiliy  :  the 
whole  plumage  is  compofed  of  a  mixed  brown,  adi- 
eolour,  and  white  ;  the  middle  of  each  feather  brown: 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  the  fame,  but  paler: 
the  quills  are  black  :  the  lower  part  of  the  tail  is 
mottled  bbck  and  white  ;  near  the  end  is  a  bar  of 
black,  and  beyond  tjiis  the  end  is  white  :  the  legs  are 
of  a  diity  fltfh-colour,  in  fome  white. — This  fpecies 
frequents  the  fea-fhores  of  many  parts  of  England, 
though  not  in  any  confiderable  numbers.  At  times  it 
is  feen  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  along  with  other 
gulls  ;  and  is  there  fuppofed  to  be  the  female  of  the 
black-backed  :  but  this  has  not  yet  been  determined 
fufficiently  by  authors. 

6.  The  hybernus,  or  winter-gull,  winter-mew,  or 
Goddy-moddy,  weighs  from  14  to  17  ounces:  the 
length  18  inches,  the  breadth  three  feet  nine.  The 
irides  are  hazel :  the  bill  is  two  inches  long,  but  the 
flendereft  of  any  gull;  black  at  the  tip,  and  whiti(h 
towards  the  bafe.  The  crown  of  the  head,  and  hind- 
part  and  fides  of  the  neck,  are  white,  marked  with 
oblong  duflcy  fpots  ;  the  forehead,  throat,  middle  of 
the  bread,  belly,  and  rump,  white  ;  the  back  and  fca- 
pulars  of  a  pale  grey,  the  lad  fpotted  with  brown:  the 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a  pale  brown,  edged  with 
white;  the  fird  quili-feather  is  black,  the  fuccecding  ones 
are  tipt  with  white:  the  Uil  is  white,  croffcd  near  the 


end  with  a  black  bar ;  the  legs  are  of  a  dirty  bluifh  Lart 
white.  This  kind  frequents,  during  winter,  the  moid  """^ 
meadows  in  the  inland  parts  of  England,  remote  from 
the  fea.  The  gelatinous  fubdance,  known  by  the 
name  ol  JIar-/hot,  er  Jlar-^elly,  owes  its  origin  to  this 
bird,  or  fome  of  the  kind  ;  being  nothing  but  the 
half  digeded  remains  of  earth-worms,  which  thefe 
birds  feed  on,  and  often  difcharge  from  their  domachs. 

7.  The  canus,  or  common  gull,  is  in  length  16  or 
17  inches;  in  breadth  36;  weight  one  pound.  Tlie 
bill  is  yellow  :  the  irides  are  hazel,  and  the  eyc-lidi 
brown  :  the  head,  neck,  under  parts  of  the  body,  and 
tail,  are  while  ;  the  back  and  wings,  pale  grey  :  the 
outer  edge  of  the  four  fird  quills,  and  tips  of  the  fird 
five,  are  black  ;  but  the  fourth  and  fifth  have  a  wliite 
fpot  at  the  tips  ;  the  red,  except  the  three  neared  the 
body,  have  the  ends  white  :  the  legs  are  of  a  dull 
greenifh  white.  This  feems  to  be  the  mod  common 
of  all  the  gulls,  being  found  in  vad  numbers  on  our 
(hores  and  rivers  which  are  contiguous  to  the  fea.  It 
is  fcen  alfo  very  far  north,  as  far  as  Iceland  and  the 
Rufliaa  lakes :  it  is  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  in  various  diores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  as  far  fouth  as  Greece  :  and  it  is  found  alfo 
in  America,  on  the  coad  of  Newfoundland.  It  breeds 
on  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  like  others  of  the  genus  ;  and 
the  eggs  are  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  of  a  deep 
olive  brown,  marked  with  irregular  deep  reddifti  blotch- 
es. It  is  a  tame  fpecies,  and  may  be  fet  n  by  hundreds 
on  the  (hores  of  the  Thames  and  other  rivers,  in  tlic 
winter  and  fpring,  at  low  tides,  picking  up  the  various 
worms  and  fmall  firti  left  by  the  tides  ;  and  will  often 
follow  the  plough  in  the  fields  contiguous,  for  the 
fake  of  worms  and  infefts  which  are  turned  up,  par- 
ticularly the  cockchafer  or  dorbeetle  in  its  larvge 
date,  which  it  joins  with  the  rooks  in  devouring  mod 
greedily. 

8.  The  tridaftylus,  or  tarrock,  is  in  length  14  inch- 
es, breadth  36  ;  weight  feven  ounces.  The  bill  is  (hort» 
thick,  and  black  :  the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts,  are 
white  :  near  each  ear,  and  under  the  throat,  there  is  a 
black  fpot ;  and  at  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  a  crcfcentof 
black:  the  back  and  fcapulars  are  bluilh  grey ;  the  wing- 
coverts  dufliy  edged  with  grey,  fome  of  the  larger  wholly 
grey:  the  exterior  fides  and  ends  of  the  fiid  four  quills 
are  black,  tips  of  the  two  next  black,  all  the  red  white: 
the  ten  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  white  tipped 
with  black,  the  two  outermod  wholly  white  :  the  legs 
are  of  a  du&y  adi-colour  ;  in  heu  of  the  back  toe,  it 
has  only  a  protuberance.  This  breeds  in  Scotland  with 
the  kittiwake  ;  and  inhabits  other  parts  of  northern 
Europe,  quite  to  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,  the  Baltic 
and  White  Sea,  as  alfo  Kamtchatka.  It  is  common 
in  Greenland  in  fummer.  It  comes  in  fpring,  and  fre- 
quents the  fea  ftiores;  builds  in  the  rocky  crags  of  the 
bays ;  in  June  lays  two  eggs  of  a  greenifh  alh-colour 
fpotted  with  brown  ;  and  retires  from  the  fliores  in 
autumn.  It  is  obferved  frequently  to  attend  the  whales 
and  feals,  for  the  fake  of  the  tifh  which  the  lad  drive 
before  them  into  the  fiiallows,  when  thefe  birds  dart 
into  the  water  fuddcnly  and  make  them  their  piey. 
They  are  very  noify  birds,  efpeeialiy  during  the  time 
of  incubation.  They  fwim  well,  and  fly  equally  well, 
and  for  a  long  time  together  :  they  are  often  obferved 
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on  portions  of  ice  fwimming  in  the  fca.    Bothtlieflefh  noblemens  tables.     The  note  of  thcfe  gulls  is  likf  a 

'  and  eggs  are  tfteemcd  by  the  Greenlanders,  and  the  hoarl'e  laugh, 

fkiris  uftd  as  garments.  II.  The  atricilla,  or  laughing-gull,   is  in  length  iS 

9.  The  rifla,  or  kittiwnke,  is  in  length  14  inches,  in  inches,  breadth  tliree  feet.      It  differs  from  that  bird 

extent  three  feet  tw  o.      When  arrived  at  full  age,  the  only  in  the  legs,  which  are  black  inltead  of  red.      It  ia 

head,  neck,  belly,  and  tail,  are  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs  ;  found  in  Ruffia  on  the  river  Don,  particularly  about 


behind  each  ear  is  fometimes  a  dufliy  fpot  :  the  back 
and  wings  are  grey :  the  exterior  edge  of  the  firll  quill- 
feather,  and  tips  of  the  four  or  five  next,  are  black  : 
the  bill  is  yellow,  tinged  with  green  ;  and  the  infide 
of  the  mouth  is  orange  :  the  legs  arc  dufl<y,  with  only 
n  knob  initead  of  the  back  toe.  It  inhabits  the  ro- 
mantic cliffs  of  Fiamborough-head  (where  it  is  called 
petrel),  the  Bafs  ifle,   the  vail  rocks  near  the  caflle  of 


Tfchercaflc.  The  note  refenibles  a  coarfe  laugh,  whence 
the  name  of  the  bird.  Is  met  with  alfo  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent  of  America  ;  and  is  very  numc- 
lous  in  the  Bahama  iflands. 

There  ar.;  9  or  10  other  fpecies  of  this  genus. 

LARYNX,  in  anatomy,  the  upper  part  of  the  wind- 
pipe.    See  Anatomy,  n°  i  16. 

LASCARIS(  Andrew  John),  furnamed  Ryndacenus , 


Slains  in  ^he  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  Prieffholm  ille.  of  an  ancient  Greek  family,  went  into  Italy,  after  the 

The  young  of  tiiefe  birds  are  a  favourite  difli  iu  North  taking  of  Conflantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453.      He 

Britain,  being  fcrved  up  roalled,  a  little  before  dinner,  was  well  rfceived  by  Laurence   de  Medicis,   a  difUa- 

in  order  to  provoke  the  appetite;  but  from  their  rank  guilhed  proteftor  of  learned  men  ;  and  was  twice  fent 

tafte  and  fmell,   feem   much   more  likely  to  produce  a  to  Conftantinople  to  coUeft  the  beilGreek  manufcrlpts, 

contrary   efFeft.     This  bird   is   likewife   met  with  at  by  which  means  numberlefs   fcarce  and  valuable  trea- 

Newfoundland  ;  in  Greenland,  Spitzbeigen,   Iceland,  fures  of  literature  were  carried  into  Italy.     At  his  re- 

and  the  north  of  Europe;   the   arftlc   coaft  of  Afia  ;  turn  Louis  XII.    king  of  France  prevailed  on  him  to 

and    Kamtchatka,      By   the    Icelanders   it    is    called  fettle  in   the  univerfity  of  Paris,   and   fent  him  twice 

rhfa.     Some  authors  affirm  the  kittiwake  to  be  the  ambafTador  to  Venice.     Ten  years  after,  cardinal  John 

tarrock  in  a  flate  of  perfeftion;  while  others  maintain  de  Medicis   being   elefted  pope,   under  the  name  of 

the  contrary.  Leo  X.  John  Lafcaris,  his  old  friend,  went  to  Rome, 

10.  The  ridibunduB,  pewit,  or  black-head  gull,  is  in  and  had  the  direction  of  a  Greek  college.     He  died 

length  15  inches,  breadth  three  feet;  weight  10  ounces,  at  Rome  in   1535,  at  about  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 

The  bill  is  rather  flender,  and  of  a  blood-red  :  the  He  brought  into  the  Well  mofl  of  the  line  Greek  ma- 

eyc-lids  are  red,   and  the    iridcs  hazel :   the   head  and  nufcripts  that  are  now  extant,  and  compofed  fome  cpi- 

throat  are   duflcy   brown,   in  old   birds  black  ;  and  on  grams  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

each  eyelid  is  a  fmall  white  fpot:  the  back  and  wings  Lascaris  (Conftantine),  one  of  the  Greeks  who 
are  of  an  afh-colour :  the  neck,  all  the  under  parts,  were  principally  concerned  in  the  revival  of  learning 
and  tail,  are  white;  the  ten  firft  quills  are  white,  mar-  in  the  Weft,  retired  into  Italy  in  1454,  and  taun-ht 
gined  and  more  or  lefs  tipped  with  black  ;  the  others  polite  literature  at  Milan,  whither  he  was  called  by 
of  an  afli-colonr,  with  white  ends:  the  legs  are  of  the  Francis  Sforza  ;  he  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where 
colour  of  the  bill,  the  claws  black.  I'his  fpecies  he  was  well  received  by  Cardinal  BefTarion.  He  af- 
breeds  on  the  fhores  of  fome  of  our  rivers  ;  but  full  as  terwards  taught  rhetoric  and  the  Greek  tongue  at 
often  in  the  inland  fens  of  Lincolnfliire,  Cambridge-  Naples  ;  and  ended  his  days  at  Meflina,  leaving  the 
fhire,  and  other  parts  of  England.  They  make  their  fenace  of  that  city  many  excellent  manufcripts  which 
neft  on  the  ground,  with  rufhes,  tlead  grafs,  and  fuch  he  had  brought  from  Conflantinople.  He  was  inter- 
like  ;  and  lay  three  eggs  of  a  greenifh  brown  marked  red  at  the  public  expcnce,  and  the  fenate  of  MelTina 
with  red  brown  blotches.  After  the  breeding  feafon,  erefted  a  marble  tomb  to  his  memory.  He  wrote 
they  again  difptrfe  to  the  fea-coafls.      They  breed  alfo  fome  grammatical  works. 


in  Northumberland  and  Scotland  ;  and  are  found 
throughout  Ruflia  and  Siberia,  as  far  as  Kamtchatka, 
but  not  farther  to  the  north.  They  are  feen  through- 
out the  winter  at  Aleppo,  in  great  numbers  ;  and  fo 
tame,  that  the  women  are  faid  to  call  them  from  the 
terraces  of  their  houfes,  thiowing  up  pieces  of  bread, 


LASERPITIUM,  lazar-wort:  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
45th  order,  UinbcUaU.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  with 
eight  membranaceous  angles ;  the  petals  inflexed,  e- 
marginated,  and  patent.      There  are  nine  fpecies,  none 


which   thefe   birds   catch   in   the   air.     They   inhabit  of  which  are  at  all  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  fo  are 

North  Air.eiica,   coming  into  New  England   in  May  only  preferved  in  botanic  gardens   for  the  fake  of  va- 

and  departing   in  Augufl.     The  young   birds  in  the  riety.     They  are  natives  of  Germany,   Italy,  and  the 

neighbourhood  of  the  Thames  are  thought  good  eat-  fouth  of  France.     All  of  them  abound  with  an  acrid 

ing,  and  are  called  the  red-legs.     They  were  formerly  juice,  which  turns  to  an  exceffively  actimonious  refin. 

more  efleemed,  and  numbers  were  annually  taken  and  This  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  take  away  black  and 

fattened  for  the  table.      Plott   gives  a  marvellous  ae-  blue  fpots  that   came  by  bruifes   or  blows,   as  alfo  to 

count  of  their  attachment  to  the  lord  of  the  foil  they  take  away  excrefcences :   it  was   alfo  by  fome  of  the 

inhabit  ;  infomuch,  that  on    his  death  they  never  fail  ancients   ufed  internally  ;  but  produced   fuch  violent 

to  flrift  thtir  quarters  for  a  certain  time.      Whitelock,  effedts,  that  the  more  prudent   refrained  from  the  ufe 

in  his  Annals,  mentions  a  piece  of  ground  near  Portf-  of  it.      It  is  generally  fuppofed   that   the  filphium  of 

mouth,  which  produced  to   the  owner  40 1.  ayear  by  the  ancients  was   procured   from  one  of  the  fpecies  of 

the    fale  of  pewits,   or  this   fpecies   of  gull.      Thefe  this  genus  ;  but  of  this  we  are  at  prefent  ignorant, 

are  the/f^-^jK/Zw  that  in  old  times  were  admitted  to  the  LASH,  or  lace,  in  the   fea-language,  fignifles  to 

4  D  2  bind 
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Laflitude  bind  and  make  fail ;  as,  to  lafh  the  bonnet  to  the 

eouife,  or  tlie  drabbler  to  the  bonnete  ;  alfo  the  car- 
penter takes  care  that  the  fpare  yards  be  lafli^d  fad 
to  the  (hip's  fitit  ;  and  in  a  rolling  fca,  the  gunners 
mind  that  the  gun"  be  well  iaflied,  kli  they  (hoiild 
break  loofc.  Ladieis  are  properly  thofe  ropes  which 
bind  faft  the  tackles  and  the  bretchinifs  of  the  ord- 
nance, when  hauled  or  made  fart  within- board. 

LASS  ETUDE,  or  wearinlss,  in  medicine,  a  mor- 
bid fenfatioii,  that  comts  on  fpontancoiifly,  without 
any  previous  motion,  txercife,  or  labour.  This  is  a 
frequent  fymptom  in  acute  diikempers:  it  aiifes  either 
from  an  iucreafe  of  bulk,  a  diminution  of  proper  eva- 
cuation, or  too  great  a  confuniption  nf  the  fluids  nc- 
ceflary  to  maintain  the  fpring  of  the  folids,  or  from  a 
vitiated  fecretiou  of  that  juice. 

LASSUS,  or  I.Asus,  a  dithyrainhic  poet,  born  at 
Hermione  in  Peloponnefus  about  5c  o  yeais  before 
Chrift.  He  is  reckoned  amon.j  the  wife  men  of  Greece 
by  fome.  He  Is  particularly  known  by  the  anfwer  he 
gave  to  a  man  who  afl<ed  him  what  could  bert  render 
life  pleafant  and  comfortable  :  Experience.  He  was 
acquainted  with  mufic.  Some  frairments  of  his  poetry 
are  to  be  found  in  Athenaeus.  He  wrote  an  ode  upon 
the  Centaurs,  and  an  hymn  to  Ceres,  without  inferting 
the  letter  S  in  the  compolltion. 

LAST,  in  general,  fignifies  the  burden  or  load  of 
a  fliip.  It  fignifies  alfo  a  certain  me aiure  of  filh,  corn, 
wool,  leather,  6:c.  A  laft  of  codhlh,  white  herrings, 
ineal,  and  aihes  for  foap,  is  twelve  barrels  ;  of  corn  or 
rapefeed,  ten  quarters ;  of  gunpowder,  twenty-four 
barrels;  of  red  herrings,  twenty  cades;  of  hides,  twelve 
dozen;  of  leather,  twenty  dickers;  of  pitch  and  tat, 
fourteen  barrels ;  of  wool,  twelve  lacks  ;  of  ftock-lifh, 
one  thoufand  ;  of  flax  or  feathers,  lyoolb. 

LAST  AGE,  or  lESTAGE,  a  duty  exafted  in  fome 
fairs  and  markets,  for  carrying  things  bought  whither 
one  will.  It  fignifies  alfo  the  ballad  or  lading  of  a 
fliip ;  and  fometimes  Is  ufed  for  garbage,  rubbifh,  or 
fuch  like  filth. 

LATE  RAN  was  originally  the  proper  name  of  a 
man  :  whence  it  de fcended  to  an  ancient  palace  in 
Rome,  and  to  the  buildings  fince  ereAed  in  its  place  ; 
particularly  a  church  called  Si  jfohn  of  Lattran,  which 
is  the  principal  fee  of  the  popedom. 

Councils  of  the  Latsrah,  are  thofe  held  in  the  bafi- 
lica  of  the  Latetan:  of  thefe  there  have  been  five,  htld 
in  1123,  I  139,  1 179,  1215,  and  15 13. 

Canons  Regular  of  the  Congregation  ef  the  La-trran, 
IS  a  congregation  of  regular  canons,  whereof  that 
church  is  the  principal  place  or  feat. 

It  is  pretended  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  fuc- 
ceffion  of  clerks,  living  in  community  from  the  time 
cf  the  apolUes  :  and  that  a  number  of  thefe  were  efta- 
bliihed  in  the  Lateran  in  the  time  of  Conftantine.  But 
the  canons  were  not  introduced  till  the  time  of  Leo  I. 
and  thefe  held  the  chiu-ch  800  years,  till  the  reign  of 
Boniface,  who  took  it  from  them,  and  placed  fecular 
canons  in  their  room:  150  years  after-,  the  regulars 
were  reinflatcd. 

yl  LATERE,  a  term  ufcd  to  denote  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  cardinals  whom  the  pope  fends  as  legates 
into  foreign  countries.  They  are  called  legates  a  la- 
tere, as  being  his  holinefi's  aflillants  and  counfellors 
in  ordiDary.     Thefe  are  the  raoll  confiderable  of  the 
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otherthree  kinds  of  legates,  being  fuch  as  the  pope  com- 
mifiions  to  take  his  place  in  councils  ;  and  fo  called,  in 
regard  that  he  never  gives  this  office  to  any  but  his 
favour-ites  and  confidants,  who  are  always  a  latere,  at 
his  fide.  A  legate  a-latere  ha^  the  power  of  confer- 
ring Leneficeb  without  a  mandate,  ot  legitimating  ba- 
ftards  to  hold  ofTices,  and  has  u  crofs  carried  before 
him  a3  the  enfign  of  his  authority. 

De  L/iTRRF.,  legates  wiio  are  not  cardinals,  bvtt  yet 
are  entrufted  with  an  apoltolical  legation.  See  the 
article  Legate. 

LATE  w.\Kf,  a  ceremony  ufed  at  fuaerals  in  t!ie 
Highlands  of  Sco;l.ind.  The  evening  after  the  death 
of  any  pcrfon,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceafed 
meet  at  the  houfe,  attended  by  bagpipe  o;'  fiddle  ;  the 
nearc!!  of  kin,  be  it  wife.  Ion,  or  daughter,  opens  a  me- 
Iiircholy  ball,  dancinp;,  2Ln\  greeting  (i.  e.  crying  vio- 
lently) at  the  lame  time,  and  this  continues  till  day- 
light ;  but  with  fuch  gambols  and  frolics  among  the 
younger  part  of  the  compaiy,  that  the  lofs  which  oc- 
cnfioned  them  is  often  more  than  fupplicd  by  the  con- 
feqnences  of  tliat  night.  If  the  co-ple  reinaiis  iinbu- 
ried  for  two  nights,  the  fame  rites  are  renewed.  Thits, 
Scythian  like,  they  rejoice  ac  the  dehverancc  of  their 
friends  out  of  this  life  of  mifery. 

LATEEN-SAIL,  along  triangular  fail  extended  by 
a  lateen  yard,  and  frequently  ufcd  i)y  xebecs,  p  ilracres, 
fetees,  and  other  veftels  navigated  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean fea. 

LA  TH,  in  building,  a  long,  thin,  and  narrow  (\'\t 
of  wood  nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a  roof  or  cieling,  i;i 
order  to  fuftain  the  covering. 

L.1TH- Bricks,  a  particular  fort  of  bricks  made  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  of  22  inches  in  length  and  ft 
in  breadth,  which  are  ufcd  in  the  place  of  laths  or 
fpars,  fupported  by  p  lUrs  in  calls,  for  the  drying  of 
malt.  This  is  an  excellent  contrivance;  for  btftdes 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  fire,  as  the  wooden  laths 
are,  they  retain  the  heat  valtly  better ;  fo  that  being 
once  heated,  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  fire  will  ferve  to 
keep  them  fo. 

Lathe,  a  very  ufeful  engine  for  the  turning  of 
wood.  Ivory,  metals,  and  other  materials.  (See  Turn- 
ing )  The  invention  of  the  lathe  in  very  ancient: 
Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  the  firll  who  ufed  it  was  a 
giandfon  of  Daedalus,  named  Talus.  Pliny  afcribes  it 
to  Theodore  of  Samos  ;  and  mentions  one  Thericles, 
who  rendered  himfelf  very  famous  by  his  dexterity  in 
managing  the  lathe.  With  this  indrument  the  an- 
cients turned  all  kinds  of  vafes,  many  whereof  they 
enriched  with  figures  and  ornaments  in  bafTo  relievo. 
Thus  Virgil: 

Lenta  ijuihus  torno  faciFt  fuperadSta  vilis. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  authors  make  frequent  mention 
of  the  lathe  ;  and  Cicero  calls  the  workmen  who  ufed 
it  •vafe*larii.  It  was  a  proverb  among  the  ancients,  to 
fay  a  thing  was  formed  in  the  lathe,  to  exprefs  its  de- 
licacy and  judnefs. 

The  latht  is  compofcd  of  two  wooden  cheeks  or 
fides,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  a  groove  ot 
opening  between  ;  perpendicular  to  thefe  are  two  other 
pieces  called  puppets,  made  to  flide  between  the 
cheeks,  and  to  be  fixed  down  at  any  point  at  plea- 
fare.  Thefe  have  two  points,  between  which  the  piece 
to   be  turned  is  fudained  ;.  the  piece  is  turned  round, 

backwards- 
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tiir»a    backwards  and  forwaris,  by  means  of  a   ilring   put 

11        round  it,  and  fallened  above   to   the  end  of  a  pliable 

|:iar.     pole,  and  linilcnicdtli  to  a  trcdic  or  board  irovcd  with 

"'         the  foot.    There  is  iilfo  a  rtll  which  bears  up  the  tool, 

and  keeps  it  iicaiiy.  1 

As  it  is  the  ufe  and  application  of  this  inftrument 
that  makes  the  greatcft  part  of  the  art  of  turning,  we 
refer  the  particular  defcription  thereof,  as  well  as  the 
mannei  ot  applying  ii  in  vaiious  works,  to  that  head. 
See  Turning. 

l^ATHRiEA,  in  botany  :  A  genu3  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  In  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40tli  order,  Perfonat.t.  The  calvx  is  quadrifid  ;  there 
is  a  deprtifcd  glandule  at  the  bafe  of  tlie  future  of  the 
gcrmen.     The  capfule  is  unilocular. 

LATHREVI'v,    I^EIDGREVE,    or    TRnMIENCREVE, 

was  an  officer  undct  the  Saxon  government,  who  had 
authority  over  a  third  part  of  the  county  ;  and  whofe 
territory  was  therefore  called  trtlhing,  othtrwife  a  lad 
or  lelthin,  in  which  manner  the  county  of  Kent  is  ftill 
divided  ;  and  the  rapes  in  Suffex  fcera  to  anfwer  to  the 
fame.  As  to  the  jurildiftion  of  this  officer,  tliofe  mat- 
ters that  could  not  be  determined  in  the  hundred 
court,  were  thence  brought  to  the  trithing  ;  where 
all  the  principal  men  of  the  three  or  more  hundreds 
being  affembled  by  the  lathreve,  or  trith'mgrei'^,  did 
debate  and  dtcidc  it  ;  or  if  thty  could  not,  then  the 
lalhre've  ftnt  it  up  to  the  county  court,  to  be  there 
finally  determined. 

LATHYRUS,  chickling:  A  genus  of  the  de- 
candria  order,  belonging  to  tlie  diadclphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  naturul  method  ranking  under  the 
3 2d  order,  Popdionaceit.  The  llylus  is  plain,  villous 
above,  towards  the  end  broacJer  ;  the  upper  two  feg- 
ments  of  the  calyx  are  (horter  than  the  rell. 

Sptcies.  I.  The  latifolius,  or  everlatling  pea,  hath 
thick,  fibrous,  perennial  roots  ;  climbing,  thick, 
branching  annual  llalks,  having  membianaceous  wings 
between  the  joints,  rifing  upon  fupport  by  their  cirri 
fix  or  eight  feet  high  ;  diphyllcius  leaves,  ot  two  fpear- 
fhaped  lobes,  terminated  by  tlafpurs  ;  and  numerous 
large  red  or  purple  flowers  on  long  foot  (talks,  appear- 
ing plentifully  from  Jure  till  October,  f.cceedcd  by 
abundance  of  feed.  2.  Tlie  odorata,  or  fwectfcented 
pea,  hath  a  fibrous  annual  root  ;  a  climbing  ftalk,  ri- 
fing upon  fupport  by  its  clafpeis  three  or  four  feet 
high  ;  diphyllous  leaves  of  two  oval  lobes,  t-rrminated 
by  climbing  tendrils  ;  and  flowers  by  two's  on  long 
flower  ftalks,  of  different  colours  in  the  varieties. 
3.  The  tangitanus,  or  Tangier-pea,  hath  a  fibrous  an- 
nual root,  a  climbing  ftalk  riling  upon  fupport  for 
four  or  five  feet  high  ;  diphyllous  leave?,  of  two  fpear- 
ibaped  alternate  lobes,  terminated  by  tendrils  ;  and 
from  the  joints  of  the  ftalk  large  rcddiib  flowers  by 
two's  on  long  toot  lalks. 

Culture.  All  thefe  fpecies  are  of  hardy  growth  ;  and 
may  be  propagated  by  feed  in  the  common  ground,  in 
patches  where  it  is  defigncd  the  plants  iliould  flower, 
for  they  do  not  fucceed  fo  wtll  by  tranfplantation. 
They  may  be  fowed  in  fprlr.g  ;  though,  if  fowed  in 
autumn,  the  plants  will  flower  earlier  the  following 
year. 

LATIAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feall  or  ce- 
remony iiiftitiiied   by  Tar^'ji&ius  Sugerbus,    ia    ho- 


nour  of  Jupiter    Latiaris    or    Latialis. Tarquin  I'^f'-'Iave, 

having  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Latins,  ^*''°"^''' 
propofed,  in  order  for  perpetuating  it,  to  ere£t  a  '  " 
common  t-mple,  where  all  the  allies,  the  Romans, 
Latins,  Hernici,  Volfci,  &c.  (hould  tiTeinWe  them- 
felves  every  year,  liold  a  kind  of  fair,  exchange 
merchandizes,  feafl,  facrifice,  and  make  me/rv  toge- 
ther. Such  was  the  inltitution  of  the  Latiar.  The 
founder  only  appointed  one  day  for  this  fcaft  ;  the  f!rft 
conful  added  another  to  it,  upon  coticluding  the  peace 
with  the  Latins  ;  and  a  third  was  added  after  the  peo- 
ple who  had  retired  to  the  Mons  Sacer  were  returned  to 
Rome  ;  and  a  fourth,  after  appeafing  the  fedilion  rai- 
fed  on  occafion  of  the  plebeians  afpiring  to  the  confa- 
late. 

Thel'e  four  days  were  called  the  I.ati.i  firis  ;  and  all 
things  done  during  the  couiie  of  the  feris,  as  fealla, 
faciifices,   offerings,   Sic.   were  called  ia.'/arf/. 

LATICLAVE,  (I.nUcla-Sium),  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, was  an  honourable  diftinftion,  peculiar,  in  the 
times  of  the  republic,  to  the  fenators ;  but  wliether  it 
was  a  particular  kind  of  garment,  or  only  an  ornament 
upon  it,  the  critics  are  not  agreed  :  But  the  more  ge- 
neral opinion  is,  that  it  was  a  broad  ftripe  of  purple 
fewcd  upon  the  fore- part  of  their  tunic,  and  round  the 
middle  of  the  breaft.  There  were  buttons  fet  on  the 
laius  claniuj  or  latklave,  which  appeared  like  the  heads 
of  large  nails,  whence  fome  tliink  it  derived  its  name. 
— The  fenators,  praetors,  and  chief  magiltrates  of  co- 
lonies and  municipal  cities,  had  a  right  to  wear  it.  The 
prastexta  was  always  worn  over  it  ;  but  when  the  praetor 
pronounced  fentence  of  death,  the  prajtexta  was  then 
put  off,  and  the  latielive  retained.  The  lutkla-vium 
differed  from  the  angujlidainum,  but  authors  do  not  a- 
gree  in  what  refpeft  this  difference  confided  ;  the  moil 
general  opinion  feems  to  be,  that  the  flips  or  Itripcs 
of  purple  were  narrower  in  the  ancju'ticlave. 

LATIMER  (Hugh),  bilhop  "of  Worceller,  was 
born  about  the  yeaf  14S0  at  Thurcallon  in  Locefter- 
fhire,  the  only  fim  of  a  yeoman  of  that  village.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  fent  to  Chrill's  colleg-", 
Cambridge  ;  where  he  applied  himtelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
divinity,  and  in  proper  time  took  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor in  that  fcience.  At  this  time  he  was  a  zealous 
Papill,  and  was  honoured  with  the  office  of  keeper  of 
the  crofs  to  the  univerfity  :  but  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion  ;  and  being  now  one  of  the  twelve  li- 
ccnfed  preachers  from  Cambridge,  he  promulgated  lu'j 
opinions  with  great  fretdom.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  wasaccufed  ofherefy  ;  and  being  i'ummoned  before 
cardinal  Wolfey,  was  obliged  to  fubfcribe  certain  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  which  he  certainly  did  not  believe.  A- 
bout  the  year  1529  he  was  pief;nted  by  the  kiii<T  to 
the  reftory  of  Weftkmton  in  Wiitlhire  ;  to  which 
place,  after  .-efidlng  fome  time  at  couit  with  h;!,  friend 
and  patron  Dr  Butts,  he  retired;  but,  refumiiig  !iis 
former  iiiveftives  againtl  the  Popini  dod^rines,  he  was 
again  fummoned  to  anfwer  certain  interrogatories,  and 
again  obliged  to  fubfcribe.  In  15^5  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bilhopric  of  Worceftp]-  ;  in  the  poflUrun  of 
which  dignity  he  continued  till  the  vcar  1539,  when, 
rather  than  affent  to  the  aft  of  the  iix  artides,  he  re- 
ligned  his  mitre,  and  retired  into  the  country  ;  but 
WES  in  a  fhoit  time  acci-fed  of  fpcaking  againil  the  fix 
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I.jtiiTier,  articles,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  con- 
,  tinued  prifoner  till  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  which 
happened  in  January  1547.  On  the  acceffion  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  Latimer  was  releafed,  but  not  reftored  to 
his  biihopric,  though  he  preached  feveral  times  before 
the  king,  and  continued  to  exercife  his  minllterial 
funftion  with  unremitting  z.eal  and  refoliitlon.  Young 
Edward,  alas!  finiflied  his  fhort  reign  in  T553  ;  and 
Mary,  of  infamous  memory,  afcending  the  throne, 
poor  Latim.er  was  immediately  doomed  to  deitruiSion, 
and,  together  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  confined  in 
the  Tower.  In  April  1554,  they  were  removed  to 
Oxford,  that  they  might  difpute  with  the  learned 
doftors  of  both  univerfities.  Latimer  declining  the 
difputation  on  account  of  his  great  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, delivered  his  opinion  in  writing ;  and  refufiug 
to  fnbfcribe  the  Popifh  creed,  was  condemned  for 
lierefy  ;  and  In  OAober  following  was,  together  with 
bifhop  RIdlry,  burnt  alive.  He  behaved  with  un- 
common fortitude  on  the  occafion,  and  died  a  real 
martyr  to  the  Reformation.  His  general  charadler  is 
that  of  a  learned,  virtuous,  and  brave  man.  His 
works  are,  i.  Sermons,  1635,  fol.  2.  Letters  ;  in 
Fox's  Afts  and  Monum.  vol.  ii.  fol.  1580.  3.  An 
injundlion  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St  Mary's  in 
Worcefterfhire.  See  record  at  the  end  of  Burnet's 
Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  part  ii.  p.  293. 

LATIN,  a  dead  language,  firft  fpoken  in  Latium, 
and  afterwards  at  Rome  ;  and  ftill  ufcd  in  the  Romifh 
church,  and  among  many  of  the  learned. 

This  language  is  principally  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  particularly  from  the  Eolic  dialeft  of  that  tongue, 
though  it  has  a  great  number  of  words  which  it  bor- 
rowed from  the  languages  of  the  Etrufci,  Ofci,  and 
other  ancient  people  of  Italy  ;  and  foreign  commerce 
and  wars,  in  courfe  of  time,  added  a  great  many 
more.. 

The  Latin  is  a  ilrong  nervous  language,  perfeflly 
fuitable  to  the  charafter  of  the  people  who  fpoke  it  : 
we  have  ftill  works  of  every  kind  admirably  well  writ- 
ten in  the  Latin,  though  there  are  vaft  numbers  loft. 

The  Latin  tongue  was  for  a  while  confined  almoll 
•wholly  within  the  walls  of  Rome  ;  nor  would  the  Ro- 
mans allow  the  common  ufe  of  it  to  their  neighbours, 
or  to  the  nations  they  fubdued  :  but  by  degrees  they 
in  time  became  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  its  being  ge- 
nerally underftood  for  the  conveniency  of  commerce  ; 
and  accordingly  ufed  their  endeavours,  that  all  the 
nations  fubjeft  to  their  empire  ftiould  be  united  by  one 
common  language  ;  fo  that  at  length  they  impofed  the 
ufe  of  it  by  a  particular  law  for  that  purpofe.  After 
the  tranflation  of  the  feat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to 
Conllantinople,  the  emperors  of  theeaft,  being  always 
defirous  of  retaining  the  title  of  Roman  emperors,  ap- 
pointed the  Latin  to  be  ftill  ufcd  ;  but  at  length  ne- 
glefting  the  empire  of  the  weft,  they  abandoned  all 
care  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  ufed  the  Greek.  Char- 
lemagne coming  to  the  empire  of  the  weft,  revived  this 
language  ;  but  at  length  it  gave  way,  and  the  French 
took  place  of  the  Latin  :  it  was,  however,  prodlgiouf- 
ly  degenerated  before  it  came  to  be  laid  afide,  in  which 
condition  it  was  found  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
when  Vives,  Erafmus,  &c.  began  to  open  the  way  frr 
its  recovery  :  fince  which  time  the  monkifli  latinity  has 
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been  declining,  and  all  endcavoura  have  been  ufed  to 
retrieve  the  pure  language  of  the  Augufl:an  age.  See 
Language.  , 

J^ATiN- Church.      See  CHtJKCH. 

LATINS,  an  ancient  nation  of  Italy.  See  La- 
tium. 

LATINUS,  king  of  the  Latins  in  Italy,  was  the 
fon  of  Faunus  ;  and,  It  is  faid,  began  to  reign  about 
the  1216th  year  before  the  Chrlltlan  era.  Lavlnia, 
his  only  daughter,  married  ./Eneas,  after  that  Trojan 
prince  had  killed  Turnus  king  of  the  Rutuli.  See 
Rome. 

LATISSIMUS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  feveral 
mufcles.      See  Akatomy,   Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

LATITUDE,  in  aftronomy.  Is  the  diftance  of  a 
ftar  north  ox\  fouth  from  the  ecliptic.  In  geography 
it  fignlfies  the  diftaace  of  any  place  north  or  louth, 
from  the  equator.  See  Astronomy  and  Geogra- 
phy, paffim. 

LA'ITTUDINARIAN,  a  perfon  of  moderation 
with  regard  to  religious  opinions,  who  believes  there 
is  a  latitude  in  the  road  to  heaven,  which  may  admit 
people  of  different  perfuafions. 

LATIUM  (ar.c.  geog.),  the  country  of  the  La- 
tins, at  firft  contained  within  very  narrow  bounds,  but 
afterwards  increafed  by  the  acceilion  of  various  people. 
The  appellation,  according  to  Virgil,  is  a  lutendo, 
from  Saturn's  lying  hid  there  from  the  hoftlle  purfuits 
of  his  fon  Jupiter  ;  and  from  Latium  comes  the  name 
Lat'mi,  the  people,  (Virgil):  though  Dionyfius  Hali- 
carnaflkus  derives  it  from  king  Latinus,  who  reigned 
about  the  time  of  the  Troj.in  war.  But  whatever  be 
in  this,  it  is  certain,  that  Latlnm,  when  under  TEneaa 
and  his  defcendents,  or  the  Alban  kings,  contained 
only  the  Latins,  exclufive  of  the  yEqui,  Volfcl,  Her- 
nlcl.  End  other  people  ;  only  that  JEneas  reckoned 
tlie  Rutuli,  after  their  conqueft,  among  the  Latins. 
And  this  conftltuted  the  ancient  Latium,  confined  to 
the  Latins  :  but  afterwards,  under  the  kings,  and  af- 
ter their  time,  it  reached  from  the  Tiber  to  Circeli. 
Under  the  confuls,  the  country  of  the  EquI,  Volfci, 
Hernlcl,  &c.  after  long  and  bloody  wars,  was  added 
to  Latium,  under  the  appellation  adjcSitious  ox fuper ad- 
ded Latium,  as  far  as  the  river  LIrls,  the  eaftern  boun- 
dary, and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Marfi  and  Sa- 
blnes.  The  various  people,  which  in  fucceflion  occiu 
pied  Latium,  were  the  Aborigines,  the  Felafgl,  the 
Arcades,  the  SIculI,  the  AruncI,  the  Rutuli  ;  and  be- 
yond Circeli,  the  Volfcl,  the  Ofci,  the  Aufones :  but 
who  firft,  who  next,  occupied  the  country,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fay. 

LATMUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  Ionia,  or 
on  the  confines  of  Caria,  famous  for  the  fable  of  En- 
dymion,  of  whom  the  Moon  was  faid  to  be  enamour- 
ed :  hence  called  Latmius  Heros,  and  Latmius  Venator. 
In  the  mountain  was  a  cave  in  which  Endymloii  dwelt 
(Schollaft  on  Apollonius  Rhodius).  Suppofed  by 
Hccatxus  to  be  the  I'htheirnn  Mons  of  Homer  ;  but 
by  others  to  be  Grius  Mons,  nor  far  from  Latmus 
(Strabo.) 

LATOMIA,  properly  fignlfies  a  Jlune  quarry  : 
But  the  places  whence  (tones  had  been  dug  having 
been  made  ufe  of  fometlraes  as  dungeons,  jails,  or  pri- 
fons  for  criminals,  it  is  oftentimes  applied  as  a  name 
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for  a  prifon.  There  was  a  place  of  confinement  of 
this  fort  at  Rome,  near  the  TuUianum  ;  another  at 
Syracufe,  in  which  Cicero  fays  Vcrrts  had  (hut  up 
Roman  citizens. 

LATONA,  in  mythology,  a  pagan  goddefs,  whofe 
hiftory  is  very  oblcure.  Hefiod  makes  her  tlie  daughter 
of  Titan  Coeusaiid  Phoebe  his  filter.  She  was  admired 
for  her  beauty,  and  celebrated  for  the  favours  which 
flie  granted  to  Jupiter.  Juno,  always  jealous  of  her  huf- 
band's  amours,  made  Latona  the  object  of  her  ven- 
geance, and  fent  the  ferpent  Python  to  difturb  her 
peace  and  perfecute  her.  Latona  wandered  fiom  place 
to  place  in  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  continually  a- 
larmed  for  fear  of  Python.  She  was  driven  from  hea- 
ven; and  Terra,  influenced  by  Juno,  refufed  to  give  her 
a  place  where  flie  might  reft  and  bring  forth.  Nep- 
ture,  moved  with  corapafTion,  Itruck  with  his  trident 
and  made  immoveable  the  ifland  of  Delos,  which  be- 
fore wandered  in  the  iEgcan,  and  appeared  fometimes 
above,  and  fometimes  below,  the  furfcce  of  the  fea. 
Latona,  changed  into  a  quail  by  Jupiter,  came  to 
Delos  ;  where  flie  refumed  her  original  fhape,  and 
gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  leaning  againft  a 
palm  tree  or  an  olive.  Her  repofe  was  of  Ihort  dura- 
tion :  Juno  difcovered  the  place  of  her  retreat,  and 
obliged  her  to  fly  from  Delos.  She  wandered  over 
the  greateft  part  of  the  world  ;  and  in  Caria,  where 
her  fatigue  compelled  her  to  ftop,  flie  was  infulted  and 
ridiculed  by  che  peafaats  of  whom  flie  aflced  for  wa- 
ter while  they  were  weeding  a  raarfli.  Their  refufal 
and  infolence  provoked  her,  and  flie  intreated  Jupiter 
to  punifli  their  barbarity.  They  were  all  changed  in- 
to frogs.  She  was  alfc  infulted  by  Niobe  ;  who  boaft- 
cd  herfelf  greater  than  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Di- 
ana, and  ridiculed  the  prefents  which  the  piety  of  her 
neighbours  had  offered  to  Latona.  At  laft,  Latona, 
though  perfecuted  and  expofed  to  the  refentment  of 
Juno,  became  a  powerful  deity,  and  law  her  children 
receive  divine  honours.  Her  worfliip  was  generally 
eftabliflied  where  her  children  received  adoration  ; 
particularly  at  Argos,  Delos,  &c.  where  flic  had  tem- 
ples. She  had  an  oracle  in  Egypt,  celebrated  for  the 
Hue  and  decifive  anfwers  which  it  gave.  Latona,  Ve- 
nus, and  Diana,  were  the  three  goddeffes  moft  in  ve- 
neration among  the  Roman  women. 

LATRIA,  in  theology,  a  religious  worfhip  due 
enly  to  God.     See  Adoration. 

The  Romanifts  fay,  "  They  honour  God  with  the 
vorfliip  of  lali-ia,  and  the  faints  with  the  worfliip  of 
Julia."  But  the  terms,  however  diftinft,  are  ufually 
confounded. 

The  worfliip  of  latria,  bcfides  its  Inner  charaflers, 
has  its  external  marks  to  diftinguifli  it  ;  the  principal 
wrtereof  is  facritice,  which  cannot  be  offered  to  any 
other  but  God  himfelf,  as  being  a  folemn  acknow- 
ledgment or  recognition  of  the  fovereignty  of  God, 
and  our  dependence  on  him. 

Mr  Dailie  feems  to  own,  that  fome  of  the  fathers 
of  the  fourth  century  allowed  the  dillindtlon  between 
latria  and  dulia. 

LATRlNiE,  were  public  houfes  of  office,  or  necef- 
faries,  amongft  the  Romans.  We  do  not  iind,  in  the 
■writings  or  buildings  that  remain  of  antiquity,  that 
they  had  any  privies  in  their  dwellings.     The  latrina 


were  public  flaces  where  the  Haves  waflied  and  emp-  L»trurcul<> 
tied  thtrir  mailer's  clofe-ftooU.  We  are  pretty  well  af-  ,  ^""^"-  ^ 
fured  that  the  Romans  had  public  places  of  conveni- 
ence, which  were  covered  over,  and  had  a  fponge 
hanging  up  in  them  for  tleanlinefs.  Rich  men  had 
clofeftools,  which  were  taken  away  occalionally  to 
the  common  (hores. 

LATRUNCULI,  a  game  amongft  the  Romans,  of 
much  the  fame  nature  with  our  chefs.  The  latrunculi 
were  properly  the  chefs-men,  called  alfo  latrnnes  and 
mlcuh.  They  were  made  of  glafs,  and  diflinguifhed 
by  black  and  white  colours.  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  wax  or  other  convenient  fubftances.  Some 
give  the  Invention  of  this  game  to  Palamasdes  when  at 
the  fic'ge  of  Trny  ;  Seneca  attributes  it  to  Chllon,  one 
of  the  feven  Grecian  fages ;  others  honour  Pyrrhus 
with  the  invention  ;  and  others  again  contend  that  it  is 
of  Pcrlian  origin— but  is  not  this  Lh  de  lana  caprina  T 
Frequent  allufions  to  this  game  are  met  with  in  the 
Roman  dailies,  and  a  little  poem  was  wrote  upon  it 
addrefled  to  Pifo,  which  fome  fay  was  the  work  of 
Ovid,  others  ofLucan,  in  the  end  of  fome  edition* 
of  whofe  works  it  is  to  be  found,  and  to  which  we  refer 
for  a  fuller  account  of  the  game.  This  game  expreflea 
fo  well  the  chance  and  order  of  war,  that  it  is,  with 
great  appearance  of  probability,  attributed  to  fome 
military  officer  as  the  Inventor.  One  Canlus  Julius 
was  fo  exceedingly  fond  of  chefs,  that  after  he  was 
fentenced  to  death  by  Caligula,  he  was  found  playing, 
but  interrupted  in  his  game  by  a  call  to  execution  ;  he 
obeyed  the  fummons,  but  firft  defired  the  centurion 
who  brought  the  fatal  order,  to  bear  witnefs  that  he 
had  one  man  upon  the  board  more  than  his  antagonlft, 
that  he  might  not  falfely  brag  of  vldory  when  he 
(hould  be  no  more. 

LATTEN  denotes  Iron-plates  turned  over,  of  which 
tea-cannifters  are  made. 

Plates  of  iron  being  prepared  of  a  proper  thlnnefs; 
are  fmoothed  by  rufting  them  in  an  acid  liquor,  as 
common  water  made  eager  with  rye.  With  this  llq'uor 
they  fill  certain  troughs,  and  then  put  in  the  plates, 
which  they  turn  once  or  twice  a-day,  that  they  may 
be  equally  rufted  over.  After  this  they  are  taken  out, 
and  well  fcoured  with  fand  ;  and,  to  prevent  their  ruft- 
ing again,  are  immediately  plunged  Into  pure  water,. 
in  which  thea  are  to  be  left  till  the  Inftant  they  aie  to 
be  tinned  or  blanched  ;  the  msnncr  of  doing  which  is 
this :  They  flux  the  tin  in  a  large  iron  crucible,  whiah 
has  the  figure  of  an  oblong  pyramid  with  four  faces, 
of  which  two  oppofite  ones  are  lefs  than  the  two  others!- 
The  crucible  is  heated  only  from  below,  its  upper  part 
being  luted  with  the  furnace  all  round.  The  crucible 
is  always  deeper  than  the  plates  which  are  to  be  tin- 
ned  are  long ;  they  always  put  them  in  downright,, 
and  the  tin  ought  to  fwim  over  them  ;  to  this  purpofe 
artificeis  of  different  trades  prepart  pl-jtes  of  different 
fliapes,  though  Mr  Reaumur  thinks  them  all  excep- 
tionable.  But  the  Germans  ufe  no  fort  of  preparation 
of  the  iron  to  make  it  receive  the  tin  more  than  the 
keeping  it  always  fteeped  in  water  till  the  time  ;  only 
when  the  tin  is  melted  In  the  crucible,  they  cover  it 
with  a  layer  of  a  fort  of  fuet,  which  is  ufually  two 
inches  thick,  and  the  plate  muft  pais  through  this  be- 
fore it  can  come  to  the  melted  tin.     The  firft  ufe 
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of  this  covering  is  to  keep  the  tin  from  burning  ; 
for  if  any  part  fliould  take  fire,  the  fuet  would  foon 
^  moiften  it,  and  reduce  it  to  its  primitive  ftate  again. 
The  blanchers  fay,  this  fuet  is  a  compounded  matter. 
It  is  indeed  of  a  black  colour;  but  Mr  Reaumur  fup- 
pofed  that  to  be  only  an  artifice  to  make  it  a  fecret, 
and  that  it  is  only  coloured  with  foot  or  the  fmoke  of 
a  chimney  :  but  he  found  it  true  fo  far,  that  the  com- 
mon unprepared  fuet  was  not  fufScient ;  for  after  fe- 
veral  attempts,  tliere  was  always  fomething  wanting 
to  render  the  fuccefa  of  the  operation  certain.  The 
whole  fecret  of  blanching,  therefore,  was  found  to  lie 
in  the  preparation  of  this  fuet ;  and  this  at  length  he 
difcovercd  to  confift  only  in  the  firll  frying  and  burn- 
ing it.  This  ilmple  operation  not  only  gives  it  the 
colour,  but  puts  it  into  a  condition  to  give  the  iron  a 
difpofition  to  be  tinned,   which  it  does  furprifingly. 

The  meked  tin  muft  alfo  have  a  certain  degree  of 
heat :  for  if  it  is  not  hot  enough,  It  will  not  (lick  to  the 
iron  ;  and  if  it  is  too  hot,  it  will  cover  it  with  too  thin 
a  coat,  and  the  plates  will  have  feveral  colours,  as  red, 
blue,  and  purple,  and  upon  the  whole  will  have  a  call 
of  yellow.  To  prevent  this,  by  knowing  v/hcn  the 
fire  has  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  they  might  try  with 
fmall  pieces  of  iron  ;  but  in  general,  ufe  teaches  thtrm 
to  know  the  degree,  and  they  put  in  the  iron  when 
the  tin  is  at  a  different  ftaudard  of  heat,  according 
as  they  would  give  it  a  thicker  or  thinner  coat.  Some- 
times alfo  they  give  the  plates  a  double  layer,  as  they 
would  have  them  very  thickly  covered.  This  they  do 
by  dipping  them  into  the  tin  when  very  hot  the  firft 
time,  and  when  lefs  hot  the  fecond.  The  tin  which 
is  to  give  the  fecond  coat  muft  be  ;fre(h  covered  with 
fuet ;  and  that  with  the  common  fuet,  not  the  pre- 
pared. 

LATTFN-Brqfs,  plates  of  milled  brafs  reduced  to 
different  thicknefs,  according  to  the  ufcs  they  are  in- 
tended for. 

LATTIMO,  in  the  glafs-trade,  a  name  for  a  fine 
milk-white  gl^fs.  There  are  feveral  ways  of  making 
it,  but  the  beft  of  all  is  this :  take  400  weight  of  cry- 
ftal  flit,  and  60  pounds  of  calcined  tin,  and  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  prepared  manganefe  ;  mix  tbefe  well  with 
the  frit,  and  fet  them  in  a  pot  in  a  furnace  to  melt 
and  refine.  At  the  end  of  18  hours  this  will  be  puri- 
fied ;  then  caft  it  into  water,  purify  it  again  afterwards 
in  the  furnace,  and  make  a  proof  of  it.  If  it  be  too 
clear,  add  15  pounds  more  of  calcined  tin  ;  mix  it 
well  with  the  metal,  and  let  it  ftand  one  day  to  puri- 
fy ;  it  will  then  be  of  a  whitenefs  furpafling  even  that 
of  fnow,  and  is  fit  to  work  into  veffels. 

LAVA,  a  ftream  of  melted  minerals  which  runs 
out  of  the  mouths,  or  burfts  out  through  the  fides  of 
burning  mountains  during  the  time  of  an  eruption. 
See  jEtna,  Vesuvius,  Hecla,  Voicano,  &c. 

The  lava  at  its  firft  difcharge  is  in  a  ftate  of  pro- 
tligious  ignition,  greatly  fuperior  to  any  thing  we  can 
have  an  idea  of  from  the  fmall  artificial  furnaces  made 
by  us.  Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  the 
■ava  of  Vefuvius,  at  the  place  whence  it  iffiied  (in 
the  year  1767),  "had  the  appearance  of  a  river  of 
red-hot  and  liquid  metal,  fuch  as  we  fee  in  the  glafs- 
houfes,  on  which  were  large  floating  cinders  half 
lighted,  and  rolling  over  one  another  with  great  pre- 
cipitation down  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  forming  on 
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the  whole  a  moft  beautiful  and  uncommon  cafcade." 
Now,  if  we  confider  the   materials  of  which  the  lava 
confide,  which  undoubtedly  are  the  common  matter! 
to  be  found  every  where  in  the  earth,  namely,  ftones, 
metallic  ores,  clay,  fand,   8cc.  we  {hall  find   that   our 
hottell  furnaces  would   by  no  means  be  able  to  bring 
thera   into  any  degree  of  fufion  ;   fince  the   materials 
for  glafs  cannot   be   melted  without   a  great  quantity 
of  very  fufible  falls,  fuch  as  alkalies,  nitre,  &c.  mixed 
along  with   them.     The  heat  of  a  volcano  muft  there- 
fore be  immenfe :   and  befides  its  heat,  it  is  fometimes 
attended  with  a  very  uncommon  circumftance ;  for  Sir 
William   Hamilton   informs   us,    that    "   the  red-hot        i 
ftones  thrown  up  by  Vefuvius   on   the  31ft  of  March  p"" 
1766    were    perfedly  iron/parent-"    and  the  like  re-i^^^j' 
mark  he  makes  on  the  vaft  ftream  of  lava  which  ifTued 
from  this  volcano  in  1779:    (See  Vesuvius).     This 
we  cannot  look  upon  to  be  the   mere   effed  of  heat : 
for  mere  heat  with  us  will  not  make  a  folld  body  tranf- 
parent;  and  thcfe  ftones,  we  are  fure,  were  not  in  a  ftate 
of  fufion,  or  the  refiftance  of  the  air  would  have  broke 
them  all  to  pieces,  even  fuppofing  them,  which  is  very 
improbable,  to  have  been   in  that  ftate  detached  from 
the  reft  of  the  lava.     For  the  tranfparency,  therefore, 
we  mull  have  recourfe  to  eleftrlcity;  which  in  fome  of 
our  experiments  hath  the  property  of  tendering  opaque 
bodies  tranfparent  *.     Indeed   it   is  fcarce  poffible  but  *  S« 
the  lava   and  every  other  matter  thrown   out  of  a  vol-'""0' 
cano  muft  be  in  the  higheft  degree  eleftrical,  feeing  '"' , 
the  fire  itfelf  moft  probably  takes  its  rife  from  eleftri-  Probs 
city,  as  is  fhown  under  the  article  Volcano.  in  a  b 

"Hie  lava,  after  having  once  broke  out,  does  not*'^'^' 
conftantly  continue  running  from  the  fame  vent,  but  *'*' 
often  has  intermiffions,  after  which  it  will  burft  out 
fometimes  at  the  fame  place,  and  fometimes  at  another. 
No  real  flame  ever  appears  to  come  from  the  lava.  -.  ■■ 
In  the  day-time  its  progrefs  is  marked  by  a  thick  ,aij|; 
white  fmoke,  from  which  the  light  of  the  red  hot  mat-ance. 
ter  being  reflefted  in  the  night-time,  makes  it  appear 
like  flame.  But  if,  during  its  progrefs,  it  meets  with 
trees  or  other  combuftible  fubftances,  which  it  fre- 
quently does,  a  biight  flame  immediately  iffues  from 
its  furface,  as  hath  alfo  been  remarked  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton. — This  liquid  fubftance,  after  having  run 
pure  for  about  100  yards  (more  or  lefs,  no  doubt, 
according  to  different  circumftances),  begins  to  colle<ft 
cinders,  ftones,  and  a  fcum  is  formed  on  the  furface. 
Our  author  informs  us,  that  the  lava  which  he  obfer- 
ved,  with  its  fcum,  had  the  appearance  of  the  river 
Thames,  as  he  had  feen  it  after  a  hard  froft  and  a 
great  fall  of  fnow,  when  beginning  to  thaw,  carrying 
down  vaft  maffes  of  fnow  and  ice.  In  fome  places  it 
totally  difappeared,  and  ran  in  a  fubterraneous  paffage 
formed  by  the  fcum  for  feveral  paces ;  after  which  it 
came  out  pure,  having  left  the  fcum  behind,  though 
a  new  one  was  quickly  formed.  This  lava  at  the  far- 
theft  extremity  from  its  fource  did  not  appear  liquid, 
but  like  a  heap  of  red-hot  coals,  forming  a  wall  in 
fome  places  10  or  i  2  feet  high,  which  rolling  from  the 
top  foon  formed  another  wall,  and  fo  on. —  This  was 
the  appearance  alfo  put  on  by  the  lava  which  IfTued  in 
the  great  eruption  of  1 783  in  Iceland  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  tlie  wall  was  at  one  time  210  feet  high, 
and  the  general  thicknefs  of  it  was  more  than  loox 
(See  Heci-a).  While  a  lava  is  in  this  ftate.  Sir  Wil- 
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■ra.  Ham  ia  of  opinion,  that  it  is  very  prafticable  to  divc-rt 
■~~~  it  into  another  cliannel,  in  a  manner  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  what  is  pradifed  with  rivers.  This  he  was  after- 
wards told  had  been  done  with  fiiccefs  during  the  great 
eruption  of  Etna  in  166-):  that  the  lava  was  direfting 
its  courfe  towards  the  walls  of  Catania,  and  advancing 
very  Howly,  when  they  prepared  a  channel  for  it  round 
the  walls  of  the  town,  and  turned  it  into  the  fea.  A 
fucceffion  of  men,  covered  with  fheep  (kins  wetted, 
were  employed  to  cut  through  the  tough  (lanks  of  la- 
va, till  they  made  a  paflage  for  that  in  the  centre, 
which  was  in  perfeft  fulion,  to  difgorge  itfelf  into  the 
channel  prepared  for  it.  Bnt  this,  it  is  evident,  can 
only  take  place  in  fmall  ftreams  of  this  burning  matter  ; 
with  that  above  mentioned  it  would  have  been  impof- 
*(  al.  Cble.  It  hath  been  alfo  obferved  of  the  lavas  of  Et- 
de-  r.a,  that  they  do  not  conftantly  fall  down  to  the  low- 
tothcgl^  places,  but  will  fometimes  afccnd  in  fuch  a  manner 
^i^'  as  to  ifiake  the  valleys  rife  into  hills.  On  this  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  has  the  following  note  :  "  Ha\ing  heard 
the  fame  remark  with  regard  to  the  lavas  of  Vefuvius, 
I  determined,  during  an  eruption  of  that  volcano,  to 
watch  the  progrtfs  of  a  current  of  lava,  and  I  was  foon 
cnab'.'d  to  comprehend  this  fceming  phenomenon, 
though  it  is,  I  fear,  very  difficult  to  explain.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  lavas,  while  in  their  moll  fluid  ftate,  fol- 
low always  the  laws  of  other  fluids ;  but  when  at  a 
great  diftance  from  their  fource,  and  confequently  en- 
cumbered with  fcorise  and  cinders,  the  air  likewife  ha- 
X'ing  rendered  their  outward  coat  tough,  they  will 
fometimes  (as  1  have  feen)  be  forced  up  a  fmall  afcent, 
the  frelh  matter  pulhing  forward  that  which  went  be- 
fore it,  and  the  exterior  parts  of  the  lava  adling  always 
as  conduftors  (or  pipes,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
preffion)  for  the  interior  parts,  that  have  retained  their 
fluidity  from  not  being  expofed  to  the  air." 

From  the  year  17G7  to  1779,  this  gentleman  made 
"many  curious  obfervations  on  the  lavas  of  Vefuvius. 
He  found,  that  they  conHantly  formed  channels  in 
the  mountain  as  regular  as  if  thty  had  been  made  by 
art ;  and  that,  whilit  in  a  ftate  of  perfeCl  fufion,  they 
continued  their  courfe  in  thofe  channels,  which  were 
fometimes  full  to  the  brim,  and  at  others  more  or  lefs 
fo  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter  thrown  out. 
Thefe  channels,  after  fmall  eruptions,  were  generally 
from  two  to  five  or  fix  feet  wide,  and  feven  or  eight 
in  depth.  They  were  often  hid  from  the  fight  by  a 
quantity  of  fcoris  that  had  formed  a  crult  over  them, 
and  the  lava,  having  been  conveyed  in  a  covered  way 
for  fome  yards,  came  out  again  flefh  into  an  open 
channel.  Om-  author  informs  us,  that  he  had  walked 
in  fome  of  thefe  fubterraneous  galkries,  which  were 
exceedingly  curious,  the  fides,  top,  and  bottom,  being 
exceedingly  fmooth  and  even  :  others  were  incrufted 
■wi'ih  what  he  calls  very  extraordinary  fcorla>,  beauti- 
fully ramified  white  faks  in  the  form  of  dropping  fta- 
laclltes,   &c. 

On  viewing  a  ftream  of  lava  while  in  its  fluid  ftate 
in  the  month  of  May  1779,  he  perceived  the  opera- 
tion of  it  in  the  channels  above  defcribed  in  great 
perfe<Stion.  After  quitting  them,  It  fpread  itfelf  In  the 
valley,  and  ran  gently  like  a  liver  that  had  teen  fro- 
zen, and  had  malfes  ot  ice  floating  upon  it.  The  wind 
happening  then  to  fliift,  our  traveller  was  fo  incom- 
moded by  the  fmoke,  that  the  guide  propofed  to  crofs 
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it,  which  was  indantly  put  in  execution  without  any 
other  inconvenience  than  the  violent  heat  with  which  "" 
the  legs  and  fett  were  alfeftcd.  I'he  cruft  was  fo 
tough,  that  their  weight  made  no  impniTiun  upon  it, 
and  the  motion  fo  (low  that  they  were  in  no  danger 
of  falling.  This  circirnllance,  according  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam, points  out  a  method  of  efcape  fliould  any  pcrfon 
happen  to  be  Inclofed  betwixt  two  lavas,  but  ough.t 
never  to  be  tried  except  in  cafes  of  real  ncctffity  ;  and 
indeed,  if  the  current  of  melted  matter  was  very  broad, 
niuft  undoubtedly  be  attended  with  extreme  danger, 
both  from  the  heat  of  the  upper  cruft  and  the  chance 
of  its  breaking  and  falling  down  with  the  paflenger  in- 
to the  burning  I'quid  below.  That  whlcli  Sir  William 
Hamilton  cioiTed  was  about  50  or  Go  feet  broad. 

Having  palled  this  burning  ftream,  our  travellera 
walked  up  along  the  fide  of  it  to  its  very  fource. 
Here  they  fnw  it  boiling  and  bubbling  violently  up 
out  of  the  ground,  with  a  hifling  and  crackling  nolle 
like  that  which  attends  the  playing  off  an  artiliciai 
fire- work.  An  hillock  of  about  15  feet  high  was  for- 
m.ed  by  the  continual  fpladiiug  up  and  cooling  of  the 
vitrified  matter.  Under  this  was  an  arched  hollow, 
red-hot  within,  like  an  heated  oven  ;  the  lava  which 
ran  from  it  being  received  into  a  regular  channel  rai- 
fed  upon  a  fort  of  wall  of  fcorirt;  and  cinders,  almoft 
perpendicularly,  of  about  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet, 
and  much  refembling  an  ancient  aqueduft.  On  quit- 
ting this  fountain  of  lava,  they  went  quite  up  to  the 
crater,  where  as  ufual  they  found  a  little  mountain 
throwing  up  ftones  and  red-hot  fcorioe  with  loud  ex- 
plofions  ;  but  the  fmoke  and  fmell  of  fulphur  was  fo 
intolerable,  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  place 
with  precipitation. 

By  the  great  eruption  in  Auguft  1779,  the  curious 
channels  above  mentioned  were  entirely  deftroyed,  the 
cone  of  the  mountain  was  covered  with  a  ftratum  of 
lava  full  of  deep  cracks,  from  whence  continually  If- 
fued  a  fulphureous  fmoke  that  tinged  the  fcorix  and 
cinders  with  a  deep  yellow,  or  fometimes  white  tint. 
The  lava  of  this  eruption  appeared  to  be  mcie  per- 
fectly vitrified  than  that  of  any  former  one  he  had  ob- 
ferved. The  pores  of  the  frefh  lava  were  generallv 
full  of  a  perfect  vitrification,  and  the  fcoria:  them'- 
felves,  viewed  through  a  magnifying  glafs,  appeared 
like  a  confitfed  heap  of  filaments  of  a  foul  vitrification. 
When  a  piece  of  tlie  folld  lava  had  been  cracked  in  its 
fall,  without  feparating  entirely,  fibres  of  perfert  glafi 
were  always  obferved  reaching  from  fide  to  fide  with- 
in the  cracks.  The  natural  fpun  glafs  which  fell  in 
fome  places  along  with  the  aftes  of  this  eruption,  and 
which  has  likewife  been  obferved  in  other  places,  he 
is  of  opinion  muft  have  proceeded  from  an  operation  of 
the  kind  jull  mentioned  ;  the  lava  cracking  and  fe- 
parating in  the  air  at  the  time  of  its  emiffion  from  the 
crater,  and  by  that  means  fplnning  out  the  pure  vitri- 
fied matter  from  its  pores  or  ceils  ;  the  wind  at  the 
fame  time  carrying  oft"  the  filaments  of  glafs  as  faft  as 
they  were  produced. 

Our  author  obferved  a  kind  of  pumice  ftone  flick- 
ing to  fome  very  large  fragments  of  the  new  lava.  On 
clofe  Infpedion,  however,  he  found  that  this  fub- 
ftance  had  been  forced  out  of  the  minute  pores  of  the 
fohd  lava  itfelf;  and  was  a  coUeftion  of  fine  vitreous 
fibres  or  filaments  confounded  together  at  the  time  of 
4  E  their 
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Lava,  their  being  prefTed  out  by  the  contrattion  of  the  large 
^~'Y''~'^  fragments  of  lava  in  cooling,  and  which  had  been  bent 
downwards  by  their  own  weight.  "  This  curious  fub- 
ftance  (fays  he)  has  the  lightnefs  of  a  pumice,  and 
refembles  it  in  every  refpeft,  except  that  it  is  of  a 
darker  colour." 

AVhen  the  pores  of  this  lava  were  large,  and  filled 
with  pure  vitrified  matter,  the  latter  was  fometimes 
found  blown  into  bubbles  on  the  furface;  probably  by 
the  air  which  had  been  forced  out  at  the  time  the  la- 
va contracled  itfelf  in  cooling  ;  and  from  thefe  thin 
bubbles  it  appeared,  that  this  kind  of  volcanic  glafs 
has  much  the  fame  tranfparency  with  our  common 
glafs  bottles,  and  like  them  is  of  a  dirty  yellow  co- 
lour ;  but  when  large  pieces  of  it  were  broken  off 
with  a  hamraer,  they  appeared  perfedly  black  and 
opaque. 

In  the  lava  of  this  eruption  it  was  obferved,  that 
many  detached  pieces  were  in  the  fl/ape  of  a  barley- 
corn or  plum  Hone,  fmall  at  each  end,  and  thick  in 
the  middle.  Some  of  thefe  did  not  weigh  above  an 
ounce  ;  but  others  could  not  be  lefs  than  60  pounds. 
Our  author  took  them  to  be  diops  from  the  liquid 
fountain  of  fire,  v.'hich  might  naturally  acquire  fuch  a 
form  in  their  fall.  'J'here  were  alfo  many  other  cu- 
rious vitrifications,  different  from  any  he  had  feen  be- 
fore, mixed  with  this  huge  lliovver  of  fcoria;  and  maf- 
fes  of  lava. 

In  treating  of  Mount  Etna,  M.  Houel  makes  men- 
tion of  a  piece  of  lava  which,  after  having  been  once 
ejefted  by  the  volcano,  was  fwallowed  up,  and  thrown 
out  a  fecond  time.     The  intenfe  heat  to  which  it  was 
then  fubjedled,  had  fuch  an  eff;ft  upon  it,  that  it  ap- 
peared all  full  of  chinks  to  a  confiderable  depth,  and 
which  run  at  right  angles  to  one  anothtr.    He  had  alfo 
an  oppiirtunily  of  obferving  to  great  advantage  fome 
of  the  hollow  channels  formed  by  the  lavas  of  Etna  fi- 
mikr  to  thofe  dtfcribed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  but 
on  a  much  larger  fcale.     Here  the  great  eruption  of 
water  in  1755  had  overturned,  in  a  vertical  direclion, 
an  huge  tube  of  this  kind  for  the  length  of  half  a  mile. 
The  tube  itfclf  appeared  to  be  compofed  of  enormous 
mafics,  fomewhat  refembling  planks;  eacli   two  feet 
thick  and  twelve  or   fifteen  in   breadth,  continued  in 
a  flraight  line  through  the  whole  of  that  fpace.   At  the 
fame  time  by  the  aftion  of  the  lava  a  kindof  walls  had 
been  formed,   from  ten  to  fixteen  feet  in  height,   and 
curved  at  the  top.     Some  of  thefe  walls  appear  rolled 
together  like  paper  ;  and  M.  Houel  is  of  opinion,  that 
thefe  vaiious  appearances   on  the  furface  of  the  lava 
when  cooled  niuft  have  arifcn  from  particles  heteroge- 
neous to  the  real  lava;  and  which  detach  then>felves 
from  it,  rifing  to  the  furface  under  a  variety  of  forms 
proportioned  to  the  fpaees  of  time  taken  up  in  cool- 
ing.   Thefe  cnills  arc  formed  of  diffcient  kinds  of  fco- 
y'ls  and  dirty  lava,  mixed  with  fand  or  alhes.     At  the 
fame  place  are  found  ailo  gicat  numbers  of  fmall  pieces 
like  ihofe  of  ice  heaped  upon  one  another  after  hiving 
floated  for  fome  time  on    a  liver.      Beneath   thefe  the 
pure  lava  is  met  with,  and  which  has  evidently  been  in 
a  iiate  of  perfedt   fufion.     This  is  extremely   denfe  ; 
and  by  looking  narrowly  into  its  chinks,  the  compo- 
f)tion  of  the  whjle  appears  to  be  merely  homogeneous. 
"  It  is  curious  (faj^s  he)  to  obfc  rve,  fo  near  one  fpecies 
«f  lava  which  is  very  jure,  another  which  has  likewife 
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arrived  at  the  fame  place  in  a  fluid  (late,  and  hai  there 
undergone  fo  great  a  change  as  fcarce  to  retain  an  ap-  "-' 
pearance  of  its  original  ilate.  It  is,  however,  like  iron 
drofs,  in  grains  of  unequal  fizes.  We  find  it  alfo  at 
various  diftances,  fuch  as  one,  two,  or  more  hundred 
fathoms.  It  is  fometimes  found  in  large  pieces  like 
tables,  covered  over  with  fharp  points,  fome  longer 
and  others  fliorter.  All  thefe  pieces  are  quite  detach- 
ed from  one  another,  as  if  they  had  been  brought  thi- 
ther and  fcattered  froi;;  ;•  tumbril.  The  matter  of 
which  the  cruft  of  the  Lva  is  formed,  feems  to  have 
iffued  from  it  in  the  feme  manner  in  which  froth  rifes 
upon  folution  of  foap  in  water.  It  appears  afterward* 
to  have  fwelled,  burll,  and  affumed  its  prefent  form, 
piefcntingto  the  view  various  fpaees  filled  v/ith  fmall 
loofe  Hones.  A  great  number  of  ncA' lavas  were  hke- 
wife  obferved,  all  of  them  putting  forth  various  kinds 
of  efBoi-efcencfcs  in  great  quantity. 

Tlie  hardnefs,  denfity,  and  folidity,  of  lavas,  no 
doubt  proceed  from  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they 
have  been  expofed,  and  which  feems  to  be  greater  or 
lefs  according  to  their  quantity.  Hence  the  Icelandic 
volcanoes,  which  pour  forth  the  greatell  quantities  of 
lava,  produce  it  alfo  in  the  greateft  degree  of  Jique- 
fatlion,  and  Dr  Van  Troll  obfcrves,  that  what  he  faw 
mufl  have  been  liquefied  to  an  extreme  degree. 

The  compofition  of  the  lavas  of  difterent  volcanoes,  f,,,  ■ 
and  even  of  different  parts  of  thofe  of  the  fame  volcano,  ti.^j^ 
Is   extremely  different.      Sir  William  Hamilton  is  ofdiiTere 
opinion  that  this  difference  in  compofitisn  contributes '^.'""1'° 
not  a  little  to  the  facility  or  difficuky  with  which  they  "°"f ' 
afterwards  receive  earth  capable  of  vegetation.  "  Some  w^  h. 
(fays  he)  have  been  in   a  more  perfeft  Hate  of  vitrifi-ton, 
cation  than  others,  and  are  confequently  lefs  liable  to 
the   impreffions  of  time.      1  have   often   obferved  on 
Mount  Vefuvius,  when  I  have  been  clofe  to  a  mouth 
from  whence  the  lava  was   difgorging  itfelf,  that  the 
quality  of  it  varied  greatly  from  ti.ne  to  time.     I  have 
feen   it   as  fluid  and  coherent  as  glafs  when  in  fufion  ; 
and  I  have  feen  it  farinaceous,  the  particles  feparating 
as  they  forced  their  way  out,  jutl  like   meal  coming 
from  under  the  grindftones.     A  ftjcam  of  lava  of  this 
fort  being  lefs  compaft,  and  containing   more   eirtliy 
particles,  would  certainly  be  much  fooner  fit  for  vege- 
tation than  one  compofed  of  the  more  perfect  vitrified 
matter."     Mr  Bergman,  who  has  accurately  analyfed 


fome  Icelandic  lavas,  informs  us,  that  one  kind  is  very  ^i 
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coarfe,  heavy,  and  hard,  full  of  bladders,  almoll  black,  '■'^^'" 
intermixed  with  white  grains  refembling  quartx,  which 
in  fome  places  have  a  figure  not  very  unlike  a  fquare. 
This  black  matter  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet;  but 
if  a  piece  of  it  i^  held  againft  a  compafs,  the  needle 
vifibly  moves.  When  tried  in  the  crucible,  it  yields 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  Iron  in  every  hundred 
weight.  It  does  not  diffolve  in  the  kail  -.vith  falfods:, 
and  very  difficultly  with  borax,  and  fcarce  at  all  with 
urinous  fait.  It  feems  to  contain  a  gieat  deal  of 
clay  in  its  compofition,  which  may  be  extrafted  by 
all  acid  folvents.  This  laft  he  is  likewife,  from  expe- 
riments, affured  is  the  cafe  with  the  lava  of  Solfaterra 
In  Italy. 

The  white  lava,  which  poffeffes  more  or  lefs  of  thofe 
tranfparent  grains  or  rays  with  which  lavas  arc  gene- 
rally chequered,  does  not  feem  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
quartz,  as  i;  caanot  be  attacked  by  fal  fodx ;  It  is 
3  how.j 
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however,  foluble  with   fome  difficulty  by  borax  and     he  jullly  obfcives,  is  of  all  others  the  mod  fallacious. 


fufible  uiinous  fait,  or  microcofmic  acid.  Theft  efFcifls 
are  perfeclly  fimilar  to  thofe  produced  upon  the  dia- 
mond, ruby,  fapphire,  topaz,  and  liyacivuh.  The 
chryfiilite,  garnet,  tourmalin,  and  Hiirl,  can  neither 
be  di(l"ilv,-d  by  fal  foda:,  though  tlu-y  are  fomeA'hat  at- 
tacked by  it  when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder;  and  up- 
on the  two  laft  mentioned  ones  it  produces  a  flight 
effcrvefcence  ;  on  which  account,  fays  Mr  Bergman,  it 
is  poliibie  that  the  precious  ftoiies  found  upon  Mount 
Vefuvius,  which  are  fold  at  Naples,  are  nearer  related 
to  the  real  precious  ftones  than  is  generally  imagined. 
He  found  no  fuch  grains  in  a  finer  kind  of  lava,  quite 


The  fubftancts  are  all  fiifible,  and  we  have  no  proper 
methods  of  meafuring  the  intenllty  of  our  fire  j  fo 
fhat  the  fame  fubftance  which  to-day  may  come  out 
of  our  furnaces  untouched,  may  to-morrow  be   found 
completely    altered,    even   though   the   fire  employed 
fhould  not  appear  to  us  to  be  any  more  violent  than  the 
former.     Analyfes  by  different  menOruahave  not  been 
more    fnccefsful.     Mr    Bergman  has  indeed  analyftd  ,     9 
fome  lavas  with  acids,  and  gives  with  ailonifliinT  pre-^^'^']!^'' c 
cilion    the    foliowmg    refnlt,    viz.    that    an    hundred  lava. 
paits  of  lava  (Contain  49  of 'filiceous  earth,   35  of  ar- 
gillaceous earth,  four  of  calcareous  earth,  and   12  of 


porous  within,  and  entirely  burnt  out,  and  confiderably  iron.  Thefe  experiments,  however,  our  author  ob 
lighter  than  the  former  ones.  ftrves,  give  us  no  information  with  regard  to  lavas  in 
The  Iceland  agate  is  of  a  black  or  blackilh  brown  general.  They  only  fiiow  the  compoficion  of  the  par- 
colour,  a  little  tianfparent  at  the  thin  edges  like  glafs,  ticular  fpecimens  that  he  tried  ;  and  evtn  after  the  de- 
and  gives  fire  W'ith  lleel.  It  cannot  cafily  be  melted  by  fcriptious  that  he  has  given,  we  are  a  good  dtal  at  a 
ilfelf ;  but  becomes  white,  and  flies  in  pieces.  It  can  lofs  to  difcover  the  fpecies  of  lava  which  he  fubjefted 
hardly  be  diflblvcd  in  the  fire  by  fufible  urinous  fait;  to  analyfis.  "  It  would  be  as  ridiculous  (fays  M. 
but  it  fiicceedsa  little  better  with  borax,  though  with  Dolomieu)  to  apply  this  analyfis  to  every  volcanic  pro- 
fonie  difficulty.  With  fal  foda;  it  difTolves  very  little  ;  dud,  as  it  would  be  to  believe  that  tiie  component  parts 
though   in  the  firft  moments  fome  ebullition   is  percei-  of  a  Affile  rock  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  every  rock 


ved,  and  the  whole  mafs  is  afterwards  reduced  to  pow- 
der. Hence  Mr  Bcrgr.ian  concludes,  that  this  agate 
hath  been  produced  by  an  exceflive  fire  out  of  the 
black  lava  formerly  mentioned. 

In  the  Iceland  pumice- (lone,  quartz  and  cryllals 
are  often  found,  particularly  in  the  black  and  reddifh- 
brown  kind.  The  ftones  thrown  out  of  the  volcano, 
whether  grey,  or  burnt  brown,  feemed  to  confift  of  a 
hardened  clay,  mixed  with  a   filiceous  earth.     They 


compoled  of  lamina;  or  thin  llratd."    For  thefe  r'eafons 
he  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  order  to  underiland  the  na- 
ture of  lavas,  we  Ihould  confider  not  only  that  of  vol- 
canoes  themfelves,  but  of  the  bafes  on  which  they  reft. 
Had  this   been  done,   we   would  have  found  that  the 
volcanic  fires   generally   exift   in  beds   of  argillaceous        jq 
fchiftus   and   horn   Hone;  frequently   in   a   fpecies  ofof  the  feat 
porphyry,    the   gluten  of  which   is  intermediate   be- "f  ™''ar.ic 
twixt    horn-llone   and  petrofilex  ;  containing  a  large '''^■* 


were  fprinkled  vvith  rays  and  giains  refembling  quartz,  quantity  of  fchorl,   feldtfpar,  and  greenifli  quartz  or 

and  fome  few  flakes  of  mica.      They  fufed  with  great  chryfolite,  in  little  rounded  nodules.  Thefe  fubllances, 

difficulty  in  the  fire  ;  with  fnl  fodi  they  fliowed  fome  he  tells  us,  would  have  been  found  in  thofe  mountains 

effervtfcence  at  firft,  but  which  ceafed  in  a  fltort  lime,  which  aie  called  primitive,  and  in  flrata  buiied  under 

The   parts  refembling  quartz  produced    no  motion  at  beds  of  calcareous  itone  ;  and,  among  other   things, 

all  ;  froTi   whence  Mr  Bergman   concludes,   that  the  would   have   convinced    us,   that  the  fluidity  of  lavas 


lidity 
does  not  make  them  lofe  the   dillinctive  charatlers  of 
their  bafes.      In  the  mountains   called  Primitive,  thofe 
rocks  which  are  affigned  as  the  bafes  of  the  more  com- 
mon lavas  are  found  intermixed  wiih  micaceous  ones, 
with  gneifs,  granite,  &c.  and  they  generally   reft  on 
malhs  of  granite.      Hence  lavas  muft  confift   of  all 
thefe  matters,  and  the  fire   muft  act  upon   them   all 
whenever  it  meets  with  them.     Our  author  has  con- 
guiftied  from  them  but  with  great  difficulty.  The  fame     ftantly  obferved,  that  volcanoes  fituated  at  the  greatell 
author  tell*  us  likewife,  that  "  the  Vicentine  and  Ve-     dlftance  from  the   centre  of  the  chain,  or  group  of 
rontfe  lavas  and  volcanic  alhes  contain  incloied  feveral     mountains  on  which  they  are  ellabliihed,  produce  lavas 


black  lava  already  mentioned  proceeds  principally  from 
this  mafs.  Several  other  ftones  which  were  fent  him 
from  Iceland,  Mr  Bergman  fuppofed  to  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  eruptions,  but  to  have  been  produced 
in  fome  other  way. 

In  Mr  Ferber's  travels  through  Italy,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  he  has  feeu  a  fpecies  of  lava  fo  exaftly  re- 
fembling blue  iron  flags,  that  it  was  not  to  be  diftin- 


forts  of  fire-fitiking  and  flint-horn  ftones,  of  a  red 
black,  white,  green,  and  variegated  colour,  fuch  as 
jafpers  and  agates;  that  hyacinths,  chryfolites,  and 
fieire  olfulijue,  defcribed  by  Mr  Arduiui  in  his  Giornali; 
Alitalia,  are  found  at  Leonedo  ;  and  that  chalcedony 
or  opal  pebbles,  and  roduli  with  inclofcd  water-drops. 


of  a  more  homogeneous  compofition,  and  lefs  varied, 
and  which  contain  moll  iron  and  argillaceous  eartli. 
Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  placed  nearer  the  centre,  are 
more  diveifified  in  their  produdis;  containing  fubftan- 
ces  of  an  infinite  variety  of  different  kinds.  The  feat 
of  the  fire,  however,  he  obferves,  does  not  long  con- 
^chakcilouii  cpali  nihydn),  are  dug  out  of  the  volcanic  tinue  among  the  granites,  the  inflammation  being  ei- 
cineritioushiils  near  Vicenza.  ther  extinguilhed,  or   returning  to  the  centre  of  the 

M.  Dolomieu  confiders  the  chemical  analyfis  of  la-     fchiftus  rocks  in  its  neighbourhood. 
va  as  but  of  little  account.     When  fubjeded  to  the         From  this  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  which  lavas        ir 
force  of  fire  a  fecond  time,  they  are  all  of  them  redu-     are  compofed,  we  acquire  alfo  a   confidcrable   know-  Materiils_ 
cible  to  the  fame  kind  of  glafs;  from  which  it  has  been     ledge  of  the  matters  that  are  found  in  greattft  quantity  t},'""'^'"u"^ 
concluded,  that  all  volcanic  produds  have  been  form-     in  the  bowtls  of  the  earth.      The  excavations  made  by  trreat 
ed  of  the  fame  kind  of  materials,  and  that  the  fubter-     mines,   &c.    on   the    fui'face    of   the  earth,  are  mere  depths 
ranenus  fire  has  always  aded  on  and  varioufly  modi-     fcratches  in  com parifon  of  the  depths  of  volcanic  fires ;''"'™''.''y 
ficd  the  fame  kind  of  ftone.    But  an  analyfis  by  fire,     and  as  he  confiders  the  mountains  themfelves  as  thtfifj"""^ 

4  E  2  pro- 
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nroduainns  of  thofe  fires,  \t  thence  follows,  that  by  But  though  the  porphyries  I  faw  here  bear  no  proper- 

attentively  examining  the  materials  of  which  they  are  tion  to  thofe  in  the  proJufts  of  Etna,   I  was  fufficicnt- 

conipofed    we   may   thence  determine   what   kind  of  ly  convinced  of  their  exiftence,  and  thtir  analogy  with 

fubllances  are  moll  common  at  thefe  great  depths  in  thofe  of  volcanoes,  by  difcovenng  that  the  centre  of 

,  ,  thefe  mountains  contains  a  great  number  of  them.  Por- 

Vhus'our  auMior  thinks   it   probable,  that  fchoeih  phyries,  in  general,  are  very  rare  on  the  fiirface  of  the 

rnd  pcrplivries,  tiiongh  rare  on  the  furface,   are   very  earth.      Nature   generally   conceals   them    from  us  by 
common  in'the  internal  parts  of  the  earth.  As  an  inllance 


Ur 


burying  them  under  calcareous  ftvata,  or  by  inclofing 
them  in  fchilhis  rocks  with  v/hich  they  are  almoft  al- 
ways miied  :  but  we  ?.re  indebted  to  the  llbour  of 
volcanoes  for  informing  us  that  they  aic  among  the 
moil  common  fubftances  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  } 
and  they  are  never  fo  much  dilguifcd  by  the  lubterra- 
iiean  fire  as  to  be  miftakcn  in  the  l.ivas  of  which  they 
form  the  bafis." 

hi  Cronllcdl's  Mineralogy  we  find  all  the  volcanic- 
produiils  claifcd  under  the  general  name  of  Slags;  of 
which  he  enumerates  the  following  fpecies. 

! .  T/je  Achates  Ifl.tndicus  Niger,  or  Iceland  Agate. 
It  is  black,  fohd,  and  of  a  glaify  texture  ;  but  in  thia- 
pieces  :  it  is  grecnilh,  and  lemitraiifpavent,  like  bottle- 
glafs  which  contains  much  iron.  It  is  found  in  Ice- 
land and  in  the  ifland  of  Afcenfion.  The  jewellers 
employ  it  as  an  agate,  though  it  is  too  foft  to  refill' 
the  wear.  "  1  he  moft  remarkable  thing  concern- 
ing "lis  (fays  he)  is,  that  fuch  large  folid  maffes  arc 
iu,7Jn  !iiw/i;«J'ori/y«rKw,' he  was  enabled  to  found  of  it,  that  there  is  no  poflibility  of  producing 
difcover  the  reafon  why  the  produds  of  Etna  and  the  the  hke  in  any  glafs  houfe.  In  Magellan^  notes  on 
Lipaii  iflands  differ  from  one  another.  This,  he  fays,  this  fubjcd,  we  tind  the  Iceland  agate  clafled  among 
js  the  unequal  diftribution  of  the  granite  and  fchiftus     the  trai.l parent  bafaltes.     To  the  fame  clals  belong  the 


of  the  truth  of  his  obfervations,  our  author  informs  us, 
that  he  was  convinced,  from  no  other  circumaance  but 
merely  infpedting  the  lavas  of  Mount  Etna,  that,  in 
fome  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  there  exiiled  granites, 
porphyries,  with  fchiflus  and  argillaceous  horn- 
iloncs.  In  this  opinion  he  perfifted,  notwithftanding 
she  generally  oppofite  fentiments  of  the  inhabitanss 
them"felves.  He  fcarched  in  vain  three-fourths  of  the 
•(land  ;  and  at  lall  found  that  all  the  mountains,  form- 
ing the  point  of  Sicily,  called  Pehrus,  contain  rocks  of 
the  kind  above  mentioned.  He  then  faw  that  the  bafe 
of  thefe  mountains  was  produced  under  Mount  Etna 
on  one  lide,  and  under  the  Lipari  iflands  on  the  other. 
"  We  muft,  therefore,  (fays  he)  believe,  that  thefe 
mountains  have  furnifhcd  the  materials  on  which  the 
volcanoes  have,  for  thoufands  of  years,  exerted  their 
power." 

By  travelling  among  thofe  elevations  called  the  Kep- 


equal  „ 

rocks  among  them.  The  iflands  rell  almoll  immedi- 
ately on  the  granite,  or  are  feparated  from  it  by  a  very 
thin  ilratum  of  argillaceous  rock  which  contains  por- 
phyry ;  but  the  Sicilian  volcano  is  fituated  on  the  pro- 
longation of  the  fohiftous  rock,  which  it  mult  pierce 
before  it  reaches  the  granite  ;  and  accordingly  very 
little  of  its  lava  feems  to  have  granite  for  its  bafis.  If 
the  feat  of  the  tire  was  Hill  more  dillant  from  the 
centre  of  the  mountains,  their  lavas ^would  be  more  ho 


Lapis  Ohfnlianus  of  Pliny,  and  the  Lapis  GaU'inaceus  of 
Peru,  which  by  its  beautiful  blacknels  approaches  to  • 
the  colour  of  a  large  black-bird  of  the  crow  kind,  irs , 
that  country  called  the  GaUhw^Ch. 

2.  Lcip'is  moltiik  Rbmamis,  Rhenifli  MillHone,  is 
blackiih-grey,  "porous,  and  peifeClly  rcfembhng  a  fort 
of  flag  produced  by  Mount  Vtfuvius. 

3.  jPi/mcx,  the  pumice- Ifone.     SeePuMEx. 

4.  The  Pearl- Slag  is   compounded   of   white   and 


jncceneous  ;■  becaufe  the  fchift,  which  fucceeds  to  the  green.fli  glafs  particles,   which  feem  to  have  been  con- 

horn-ttone,  is  lefs  various,  and  hardly  includes  any  bo-  glut.nated  while  yet  foft  or  la  fuliun.     It  is  found  in 

dies  foreign  to  its  own  fubftance.     Thus  the  lavas,   in  the  ifland  of  Afcenhon.  u        ,  • 

the  extinguifhed  volcanoes  of  the  Fal  dl  Nolo,  which         5-   t>lag  fand,  or  aflies,  thrown  out  by  vo  canoes  in 

lie  I  ?  leagues  to  the   foutheaft  of  Etna,  contain  nei-  larger  or  Imaller  grains.    "  Plus  (fays  Gionitedt)  may 

tJTer   gramte  nor   porphyry  ;   but  have  for  their  bafes  perhaps  be  the  principle  of  ihe  lerra   1  uzzolana,  be 

.  e»  .  ,   /  .    ,  r       1         r  1-.  1     r  ^otil**!   ftYfti   on  /^^rrh    iQ    IciM    nt    rni<!    rimp    t(,    rover    tht 


firaple  rocks,   with   particles  of  chryfolite  and   fome 
fchorls. 

To  the  granites  which,  extend  to  Metazzo,  oppo- 
fite to  Lipari,  he  afcribes  the  formation  of  pumice  ;  as 
they  contain  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fcaly  and  mica- 
ceous rocks,  black  and  white,  with  fofBle  granites  or 
^ne'ifs,  the  bafis  of  which  is  a  very  fufible  feldt-fpar; 
and  thefe  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  proper  materials  of  the 
pumice,  having  found  pieces  of  them  almoft  untouch- 
ed in  pumice- Hones.  There  are  beds  of  almoft  pure 
feldt-fpar  ;  to  the  femivitrification  of  which  he  afcribes 
an  opaque  enamel  like  lava  mentioned  in  other  parts  of 
his  works. "  Few  porphyries,  however,  he  acknow- 
ledges, are  to  be  met  with  among  the  Neptunian 
mountains,  though  thefe  Hones  abound  in  the  lavas  of 
Etna.  "  They  are  not  diftant  (fays  he)  from  the  gra- 
nites ;  and  thofe  I  have  found  have  neither  the  hard- 
nefs  nor  perfeftien  of  thofe  pieces  which  I  gathered 
in  the  gullies,  and  which  had  been  apparently  walhed 
out  of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  mounuin  by  water. 


caufe  fuch  an  earth  is  faid  at  this  time  to  cover  the 
lulns  of  Herculaneum  near  Naples,  which  was  deftroy- 
ed  by  Veluvlus."  In  tne  notes,  we  are  informed,  that, 
if  the  afties  of  a  volcano  be  plentifully  moillened,  they 
produce  that  kind  of  tufa  or  tophi,  traas,  and  port,  all 
of  which  are  nearly  of  the  fame  kind.  Great  heaps 
of  tufa  ov  tophi  Art  found  in  Italy,  forming  various 
hills,  and  covering  large  trails  of  land ;  from  whence  it 
is  cut,  and  carried,  for  making  the  walls,  vaults,  and 
upper  ceilings  of  houfes.  It  is  a  very  foft  kind  of 
ftone,  extremely  advantageous  for  thefe  purpofes,  on 
account  of  its  little  weight,  and  being  eaiily  cut  into 
any  form.  The  inhabitants  of  Umbria  and  other  parts 
of  Italy  dig  with  very  little  labour  various  fubterra- 
nean  excavations  for  the  keeping  of  wines  and  provi- 
fions  of  different  kinds. 

Mr  Kirwan  is  of  opinion,  that  the  lavas  eught  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  other  volcanic  produftions.  All 
lavas,  according  to  him,  are  magnetic,  give  tire  with 
ftcel,  are  genctally  of  a  granular  texture,  and  fufible 
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ra,  ptr/e-  They  may  be'reduced  to  three  yarieties,  viz. 
r^—' the  Cellular,  tlic  Conipaft,  and  llie  Vitreous.  The 
cellular  appear  to  have  undergone  only  the  full  degree 
of  fufion,  being  jull  mollified  and  heated  fiifficiently  to 
expel  the  fixed  air  contained  in  the  argillaceous  parti- 
cles. Hence  they  abound  in  fmall  cavities  arifiiig  from 
tl>e  txpanfion  of  that  air  after  it  had  recovered  its 
elaltic  [late  ;  and  thus  they  are  often  fo  light  as  to  float 
upon  water,  and  have  been  miftaken  for  pamice- 
fiones.  They  are  of  black,  grey,  brown,  or  reddifii 
colours;  and  their  cavities  are  even  filled  with  cryilal- 
lizatiors.  Of  this  kind  is  Cronfttdt's  fccoad  fpecits, 
the  millltone  of  the  Rhine.  Thefe  contain  from  45 
to  ^o per  cent,  of  filiceous  earth;  from  Ij  to  20  of 
iron  ;  four  w  five  of  pure  calcareous  earth  ;  the  re- 
mainder being  argillaceous. 

The  Compaft  lavas  have  undergone  3  more  perfeft 
jjegree  of  fufion,  though  even  thefe  are  not  deftitute 
of  cavities.  They  contain  finer  cryftals,  or  fuch  as 
are  more  comphtcly  vitrified  than  the  former;  they 
have  a  black  or  brown  colour:  but  ft  ill  their  frafture 
is  obfcure  and  not  gliiHy-  Their  conlbtuent  parts  are 
the  fame  with  the  preceding  ones  ;  the  ufual  fluxes  at- 
tack them  with  difficulty,  and  the  fufible  fait  of  urine 
has  fcarce  any  power  over  them. 

The  vitreous  lava  has  been  more  completely  melted, 
and  forms  vitrifications  of  different  colours,  generally 
black  01  afh-coloured,  but  rarely  blue  or  greeiiilh.  A 
fpecifs  of  this  was  analyfed  by  Mr  Bergman,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  and  afforded  '^g  per  cent,  offi- 
lex,  35  of  argillaceous,  4  of  calcareous  earth,  and 
12  of  iron.  Another  fpecimen  from  the  Lipari 
iflands  afforded  69.  parts  of  filex,  20  of  argillaceous 
earth,  and  9  of  iron.  This  kind  of  lava  melts  bv  it- 
fdf  with  great  difficulty.  The  black  agate  of  Iceland 
belongs  to  this  fpecies,  as  does  alfo  the  harder  fort  of 
pitch  ttone,  which  gives  fire  with  fteel.  This  ftone  is 
cf  various  colours,  grey,  green,  black,  red,  or  brown  ; 
has  a  glaffy  appearance,  being  conipofed  of  femivltri- 
fied  fubfiances,  and  ratlts  eafily  perje.  It  contains  65 
per  cert,  of  filex,  1  6  of  argillaceous  earth,  and  four 
of  iron  ;  14  parts  were  diffipatcd  In  the  analyfis  made 
by  Witgleb,  as  Mi  Kirwan  afferts. 

The  beds  of  lava  are  deeped  and  narrowed  near  the 
crater,  and  broader  and  (liallower  as  they  advance, 
unlefs  fome  valley  intervenes.  Pumice  -ftones  lie  at  a  dill 
greater  diilance  :  and  from  thefe  obfervations,  fays  Mr 
Kirwan,  extinguiflied  volcanoes  may  be  traced. 

Cronftedt  conjtclured  that  there  might  be  a  kind  of 
cifculation  among  the  different  earths,  from  the  vege- 
table mould,  which  he  fuppofed  to  occupy  one  ex- 
treme, to  thejtcigs  01  volcanic  produftions,  which  might 
be  reckoned  to  occupy  another,  and  back  again  from 
the  flags  to  the  vegetable  mould.  "  It  is  obvious 
(fays  he)  how  the  old  heaps  of  flags  from  the  iron 
furnaces  decay,  and  at  lall  produce  vegetables,  which 
cannot  be  afcribed  folely  to  a  black  mould  cr.rried  thi- 
ther by  the  wind.  The  fame  may  perhaps  happen 
with  the  natural  (lags  in  the  open  air."  Other  natura- 
liils  have  verified  this  conjefture.  All  lavas  are  found 
to  be  decompofable  by  long  txpofurr  to  the  air,  foon- 
er  or  later  according  to  the  quantity  of  iron  and  cal- 
eareous  eart'i  they  contain,  and  according  as  their  fu- 
fion was  acre  or  kfs  complete^    tjir  William  Hamil- 


ton has  concluded  that  they  gain  only  one  or  two  feet     L"»". 
mould  in   1000  years;  from  which,  and    Roupero's  ^~~~*       ' 
calculations,  extravagant  ideas  have  been  formed  of  the 
duration  of  the  world  ;   but  all  thefe  are  found,  when 
properly  examined,  to  be  built  on  a  falfc  foundation. 
bee  the  article  Earth,  n-  176,  177. 

The  quantity  of  matter  thrown  out  from  vol-  '* 
canoes  under  the  lur.ie  oi'  Iw.'a  is  prodigious.  Af- ^'''^ ''"t"" 
ter  the  great  eruption  of  I-tna  in  1669,  Bortlh  vd  throwc 
went  from  Plfa  to  Sicily  t^  obferve  the  effects  ofou:. 
it.  The  matter  throwu  out  at  that  time  amounted 
to  9^,830,750  cubical  paces;  fo  that,  had  it  been 
extended  in  length  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  it 
would  have  reached  more  than  four  times  round 
the  whole  earth.  AH  this  matter,  however,  was 
not  lava,  hut  confided  alfo  of  fand.  Hone,  gravel, 
&c.  The  lava  he  computed  at  6,^00,000  paces, 
which  formed  a  river,  according  to  our  author,  fome- 
times  two  miles  broad  ;  but  according  to  others  it  was 
fix  orfeven  miles  broad,  and  fometimes  JO  or  3c  yards 
in  depth.  Sir  V/illiam  Hamilton  informi  113,  that  the 
lavas  of  Etna  are  very  commonly  15  or  20  miles  in 
length,  fix  or  feven  in  breadth,  ard  50  feet  deep.  Tlie 
mod  confiderable  is  Icaree  lefs  than  3c  Biiles  lon'^  and 
15  broad.  The  moft  confiderable  lavas  of  Veluviiis 
do  not  exceed  feven  miles  in  length.  The  fame  au- 
thor, however,  tells  us,  thit  the  lava  which  iffued 
from  Vefuvius  in  1767,  was  fix  mlhs  long,  two  in 
breadth,  and  in- moft  places  60  or  70  feet  deep.  In 
one  place  it  had  run  along  a  hollow- way  made  by  cur- 
rents of  rain  not  kfs  than  200  feet  deep  and  loc 
wide  ;  and  this  vail  hollow  it  had  in  one  piace  fill- 
ed up.  He  fays,  he  could  not  have  believed  that  fo- 
great  a  quantity  of  matter  could  have  been  thrown  out 
in  fuch  a  lliort  time,  if  he  had  not  examined  the  whole 
courle  of  it  himfclf.  Even  this  quanlity,  however, 
great  as  it  is,  appears  very  trifling  in  comparlfon  of 
that  thrown  out  in  Iceland  in  the  year  17H3,  which 
covered  a  fpace  a*  ground  go  miles  In  length  and  42 
in  breadth,  to  the  depth  of  more  than  ico  feet.  Dr 
Van  Troil,  in  his  Letters  on  Iceland,  tells  us,  that  he 
and  his  companions  travelled  over  a  tradl  of  Java  up- 
wards of  300  miles  In  length:  and  in  1728,  we  are  told 
that  an  eruption  of  lava  took  place,  which  continued 
for  t«'o  years  to  run  into  a  gieat  lake,  v.'hich  it  almoft 
filled  up. 

As  the  lavas  are  thrown  'uit  from   the  volcanoes  in         ''* 

the  highcd  degree   of  ignition,  it  may  eafily  be  fup- 1'^""^""''' ^ 
I-  J    .L    .     J-     u         II    r     1-  -M  •         ,     ■      ,    ^    longtime 

poled    that    iuch    valt    bodies   will    retain    their    heat  10  cool., 

for  a  long  lime.  It  would  indeed  be  well  worth 
obfervlng,  what  length  of  time  is  required  to  cool  a 
lava  perfeftly  ;  as  from  thence  we  might  in  fome 
meafure  judge  how  far  thoie  philafophers  are  in  the 
right,  who  argue  concerning  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  cool  an  ignited  globe  of  the  fize  of  our  earth 
or  larger.  Sir  W.illiam  Hamilton  tells  us,  that  in  the 
month  of  April  1771,  lie  thrud  dicks  Into  fome  of  the 
crevices  of  the  lava  which  had  iffued  from  Vefuvius  in 
October  1767)  and  they  immediately  took  fire.  Oa 
Mount  Etna,  in  1769,  lie  obferved  the  lava  that  had 
been  difgorgtd  three  years  before  to  fmokc  in  many 
parts.  No  particular  obfervation,  however,  hath  beer: 
made  in  what  proportion  the  heat  of  htvas  it  graduuliv- 
loft.. 
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Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us  of  a  curious  faft 
relating  to  a  lava  in  the  ifland  called  Lacco.  Here  is 
a  tavern  fliut  up  with  a  door  ;  and  this  cavern  is  made 
ufe  of  to  cool  liquors  and  fruit,  which  it  does  in  a 
(hort  tiirc  as  tfleftually  as  ice.  Bcfoie  the  door  was 
opened,  he  felt  the  cold  on  his  le^s  very  fenfibly  ;  but 
when  it  was  opened,  the  cold  ruflied  out  fo  as  to  give 
him  pain  ;  and  within  the  grottn  it  w^s  intolerable. 
He  was  not  fenfible  of  wind  attending  this  cold  ;  tho' 
upon  Mount  Etn:i  and  Vefuvius,  where  there  are  ca- 
verns of  this  kind,  the  cold  is  evidently  occafiontd  by 
a  fubterrancous  wind;  the  natives  call  fuch  places  ven- 
taroU.  From  old  lavas  there  alfo  frequently  happens 
an  eruption  of  noxious  vapours  called  vwfctcs.  Tliefe 
likewife  break  out  from  wells  and  fubterrancous  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  volcano  before  an  eruption. 
Our  author  tells  us,  that  the  vapour  affcfts  the  nolhils, 
tliroat,  and  flomach,  juft  as  the  fpivit  of  hartfhorn  or 
any  flrang  volatile  fait  ;  and  would  foon  prove  fatal  if 
you  did  not  immediately  withdraw  from  it.  Thefe 
mofetes,  he  fays,  are  at  all  times  to  be  met  with  under 
the  ancient  lavas  of  Vefuvius,  particularly  the  great 
eruption  of  1 63 1. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  the  lavas  of 
Etna  and  Vefuvius  are  much  the  fame,  but  ihofe  of 
Etna  lather  blacker  and  more  porous  than  thofe  of 
Vefuvius.  Some  kinds  of  lava  take  a  line  polifii,  and 
are  frequently  manufafturcd  into  boxes,  tables,  S:c. 
In  Naples,  the  inhabitants  commonly  make  ufe  of  it 
for  paving  the  ftrtets,  and  even  the  fubterrancous  cities 
of  Pompeii  and  Htrculancum  have  been  paved  with 
ihe  fame  fubllance.  A  fine  large  cubic  piece  of  lava 
is  prefeived  in  the  hall  of  the  Britifli  Mnfeum. 

LAVANDULA,  lavender:  A  genus  of  the  an- 
giofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants;  and- in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
42d  order,  FirticUIatx.  The  calyx  is  ovate,  and  a  little 
dentated,  fupported  by  a  braftta  or  floral  leaf  ;  the  co- 
rolla is  refupinated  ;   the  ilamina  v\^tlun  the  tube. 

Species.  I.  The  fpica,  or  lavender  fpike,  hath  a 
(hort  (lirubby  ftalk,  riling  two  or  three  feet  high;  fmall 
fpear-fhaped  entire  leaves  ;  and  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  numerous,  long,  erefi,  naked  fpikes  of  fmall 
ringent  flowers,  of  different  colours  in  the  varieties. 
The  varieties  of  this  arc  common  narrow-leaved  laven- 
der, with  blue  flowers,  and  with  white  flowers;  broad- 
leaved  lavender  ;  dwarf  lavender  :  all  of  ihera  flower- 
ing in  July.  This  fpecies  is  the  common  lavender  ; 
but  the  narrow-leaved  variety,  with  blue  flowers,  is  the 
fort  commonly  cultivated  for  its  flowers  for  medicine, 
&c.  The  ftirchas,  or  French  lavender,  hath  a  flirubby 
very  branchy  tlalk,  rifing  two  or  three  feet  high;  very 
narrow,  fpear-fliaped,  pointed,  hoaiy  leaves,  oppoilte  ; 
and  all  the  branches  terminated  by  fliort  bufhy  fpikes 
of  purple  flowers  in  June  and  July;  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  Auguft.  There  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers. 
■3,.  The  dentata,  or  dentate-leaved  flccehas,  hatli  a 
woody  ftalk,  branching  on  every  fide  three  or  four 
feet  high  ;  leaves  deeply  indented  in  a  pinnated  man- 
ner;  and  the  branches  terminated  by  fcaly  four-cor- 
nered fpikes  of  flowers,  appealing  moft  part  of  fum- 
mer. 

Culture.  AH  the  forts  are  propagated  plentifully 
by  flips  or  cuttings  of  their  young  ihoots  in  fpring. 
Jn  March  or  April,  take  off  a  quantity  of  flips  or  cut- 
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tings,  from  three  or  four  to  fix  inches  long  ;  ftrip  off 
the  under  leaves  ;  then  plant  them  In  a  ftiady  border,  ^ 
four  inches  afunder  ;  give  a  good  watering,  repeat  it 
occafionally  in  dry  weather,  and  the  plants  will  be 
well  rooted  in  fummer,  and  each  become  a  good  plant 
fit  to  be  tranfplanted  into  any  place  early  in  autumn, 
that  is  September  or  Odlobcr  ;  removing  them,  if  pof- 
fible,  with  balls  of  earth  ;  and  if  intended  to  plant 
them  for  ufe,  fet  them  in  rows  two  or  three  feet  afun- 
der,  and  two  feet  di (lance  in  each  row:  if  any  are  de- 
figned  for  the  Ihrubbery,  they  fliould  be  itationed 
fingly  at  good  diflanccs  near  the  front.  Thofe  of  the 
third  fort  being  tender,  fliould  be  potted  to  move  to 
flicker  in  winter.  The  lavendnla  flccehas  is  alfo  often 
raifed  from  feed,  fown  in  March  or  April,  in  a  bed  of 
light  earth. 

U/l-s.  The  two  firR  fpecies  are  proper  both  for 
the  kitchen-garden,  for  medicinal  and  other  family- 
ufes;  and  to  plant  in  the  pleafure-ground  to  adorn  the 
front  of  fmall  Pnrubbery  compartments,  where  they  will 
increafe  the  variety  very  agreeably  ;  and  arc  finely- 
fcented  aromatics,  both  when  growing,  and  their 
flowers  when  gathered,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  firll  fpe- 
cies, which  are  in  great  elteem  for  putting  among 
cloaths,  and  for  dilliUing  and  other  economical  ufts. 
The  flowers  of  the  fit  11  fort  are  gathered  for  ufe  in 
July,  which  being  the  time  of  their  perfeftion,  cut  oft 
the  fpikes  clofe  in  a  dry  day,  and  tie  them  in  fmall 
bunches  for  ufe.  Thefe  and  the  fummics  are  in  a  very 
emini-nt  degree  cephalic  and  nervine.  They  arc  given 
in  palfics,  vertigos,  lethargies,  tremors,  and  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  meullrual  evacuation.  The  compound  fpl- 
rit  dillilled  from  them  is  famous  in  thefe  and  many 
otiif.r  like  cafes.  The  diftilled  oil  is  particularly  cele- 
brated for  delli-oying  the  pcJiculi  inguinales,  and  other 
cutaneous  infefts.  If  foft  fpongy  paper,  dipt  in 
this  oil,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  oil  of  almonds, 
be  applied  at  night  to  the  parts  infefttd,  the  infcAs 
will  certainly,  fays  GeoflVoy,  be  all  found  dead  in  the 
morning.        * 

LAVATERA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  polyadclphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  CoIunirifir<c.  The  extfrior  calyx  is  double 
and  trihd;  the  arilii  or  feed  coats  are  very  many  and  mo- 
nofpermous.  Thereare  fevtral  fpecies,  moll  of  them  her- 
baceous flowery  annuals,  or  flirubby  perennials,  gt owing 
eiecl  from  two  or  three  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  gar- 
niflied  with  large  roundilh,  heart-fliaped,  and  angular 
leaves,  and  quinquepetalous  flowers  of  the  mallow  kind. 
They  are  eafily  propagated  by  feed  in  the  open  ground 
in  the  fpring  ;  and  thrive  bell  when  fown  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain.  The  lavatera  tribe  affeft  a 
warm  fandy  fituation  and  foil,  in  which  they  will  forae- 
times  continue  to  exhibit  their  beauties  for  many  years; 
but  in  general  they  are  fliort-lived,  continuing  only 
two  or  t'lree  years  :  this  renders  them  peculiarlv  eli- 
gible to  be  fcattered  plentifully  in  a  newly  made  fhrub- 
bery  ;  they  will  add  warmth  to  young  plants,  and  will 
die  away  themfelves  before  the  fpaces  they  occupy  will 
be  required  by  the  furrounding  flirubs. 
-  LAV/^TORY,  or  Lavadero,  a  name  given  to 
certain  places  in  Chili  and  Peru,  where  gold  is  got  out 
of  earth  by  wafliing.  ■• 

M.  Frezier  gives  us  thefoUowing  defcription  of  the 

lavatarm^ 


Lavati 
Lavatt 


Lau  !er.    •■ 
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ch,   lavnlorles  of  Chili : — Tliey  dig  deep  Into  tlie  tailh,  fury;  and  on  the   6th  of  March  ifi^j-fi,  he  received  Laudanuia 
i-      in  fuch  places  as  they  have  reafon  to  exped  gokl   in  ;  the  (lafTof  lord  hightreafiirer  of  England.      In  order 
and,  in  order  to  facilitate  this  digging,  turn  a  Rream  to  prevent  tlie  printing  and  publilhing  what  he  thrught 
of  water  upon  the  fpot,  loofening  the  eaith  as  much  improper  books,  he  procured  a  decree  to  be  pail'ed  in 
as  pofTible  all  the  time,  that  the  current  may  have  the  the  liar-chamber,  on  the  \  ith  of  July  1637,  whereb/^ 
greater  efl'cft,   and  tear  up  the  catlh  more   (Irongly.  it  was  enjoined  that   the  mailer-printers  fliould  be  re- 
Whcn  they  are  got  to  the  earth  they  want,  they  turn  duced  to  a  certain  number,  and  that  none  of  them  fliould 
off  the  ilreara,  and  dig  dry.  print  any   books   till  they   were  licenfed  either  by  the 
The  earth  that  they  r.ovv  get,  is  carried  on  mules,  arclibilhop  or  the  bilhop  of  London,  or  fome  of  their 
and  difcharged  into  a  bafon,   made  fomewhat  in  the  chaplains,  or  by  the  chanctUors  or  vice  ch?.ncellor3  of 
manner  of  a  fmith's  bellows;  into  which  a  little  rivu-  the  two   univerfities.     A  new  parliament   being  fum. 
let  of  water  runs  with  a  great  deal  of  rapidity,  dilFul-  moned,  met  on  the  i  V'^h  of  April  1 640  ;  and  the  con- 
ving  the  parts  of  the  earth,  and  carrying  every  thing  vocation  the  day  following  :   but  the  commons  lanch- 
away  with  it,  excepting  the  particles  of  gold,  which,  ing  out  into  complaints  againll  the  archbllhop,  and  in- 
by  their  great  weight,  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  iilling  upon  a  redrefs  of  grievances  before  they  granted 
bafon,    and   mix    with   fine  black    fand,    where    they  any  fupply,  the  parliament  was  dilfolved  on  the  7th  of 
are  almoll  as  much  hidden  as  they  were  before  in  the  May.     The  convocation,  however,  continued  fitting; 
earth.  and  made  17  canons,  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  form- 
■  Sometimes    they  find  very  confidcrable    pieces  In  ed  under  the   immediate  diredion  of  the  arclibilhop, 
lavatories,   particularly  pieces  of    24  ounces    each. —  In  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament  he   was  at- 
Thcrc  are   fcveral   hiVLilorics,  where  they  find  pepitas,  tacked  on   account  of  thofc    canons  :   and  they  being 
or   pieces  of  virgin  gold,   of  a  prodigious  fize.      A-  condemned  by  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  i6th  of 
mong  others,    they   tell   of   one    that    weighed    512  December  1640,  "as  containing  many  things   con- 
ounces,  bought  by  the  count  de  la  Moncloa,  viceroy  trary  to  the  king's  preroga'tive,  to  the  funJamental 
of  Peru.  laws  and  ilatutes  of  this  realm,  to  the  rights  of  par- 
Nine  or  ten  leagues   to  the  eafl.  of  Coquimbo,  ate  liament,  to  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  fubjed,  and 
the    la-Mtories   oi  JiuLioU,   the   gold   whereof  is   23  tending  to  fedition,   and  of  dangerous  confequence  ;"' 
carats   fine. — Their  works  here  always  turn  to  great  he   was,   on   the  18th  of  December,   accuftd   by  the 
profit,  excepting   when    the   water  falls  them. — The  commons  of  high   treafon,    and   fent   to   the  Tower, 
natives   maintain    that    the  earth   is  creative,  that  Is,  Being  tried  before  the  houfe  of  lords,  for  endeavouring 
it  produces   gold   continually;   becaufe,   after  having  to  fubvert  the   laws,   and   to  overthrow  the  Proteltant 
been   wafhed   60  or   80  years,   they   find    it   Impreg-  relitrion,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  beheaded  on  Tower- 
nattd  afrefli,  and  draw  almoll  as  much  out  of  it  as  at  hill  on  January  loih  followmg,  in  the'72d  year  of  his 


age.  This  learned  prelate,  notwithilanding  his  being 
charged  with  a  defign  to  bring  in  Popery,  wrote  an 
anfvver  to  Dr  Fidier,  which  is  elteemed  one  of  the  bell 
pieces  that  has  been  printed  againtt  that  religion.  Pie 
was  temperate  in  his  diet,  and  regular  in  his  private 
life:  but  his  fondnefs  for  introducing  new  cereraoniec, 
in  whicli  he  fiiovved  a  hot  and  indifcreet  zeal,  his  en- 
couraging of  fports  on  Sundays,  his  illegal  and  cruel 


firlt. 

LUBACH,  a  handfon^e  and  flrong  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Aullria,  and  in  Carniola,  with 
a  bilhop's  fee,  a  caftle,  end  very  handfomc  hoiifes.  It 
is  feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  wherein  are  the 
largeft  craw-fifh  in  Europe.  E.  Long.  14.  45.  N. 
Lat.  46.  20. 

LAUD   (William),   archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in 

the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Reading  in  1573,  and  fcvcrity    in    the    ftar-chambcr   and     l.igh-commiflioa 

educated   in  St  John's   college,    Oxford,  of  which  he  courts,  and  the  fury  with  which  he  pcrfecuted  ;he  dif- 

was   afterwards    a    felloA-    and    grammar-reader.       In  fenters,  and  all   who  prefumed   to  contradict  his  fcntl^ 

1610.  he  went  into  orders.      In  161 1,  he  was  eleded  ments,  expofed  him   to   popular  hatred.      Befides  his 

prefident  of  St  John's  college  ;  but  his  eledion  being  Anfwer  to  Fillier,  he  publilhed  feveral  Sermons,  and- 

difputed,  it  was  confirmed  by  his  majefty.      The  fame  other  works. 

year  he  was  fworn   the   king's  chaplain.      In    1621,         LAUDANUM.     See  Opium. 
he  was  nominated  bifhop  of  St  David's.     In  1628,  he         LAUDATIO,  in  a  legal  ft nfe,  was  anciently  the 

was  tranflated  to  the  biihopric  of  London.      In  1630,  teflimony  delivered  in  court  of  the  accufed  perfon's 

he  was  eleded  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  good  behaviour  and  Integrity  of  life.      It  refembled 

In  1633,  he  attended  the  king  into  Scotland,  and  was  the  cufiom,  which  prevails  In  our  trials,  of  calling  pcr- 

fworn  a  privyccunfellor  for  that  kingdom.     During  fons  to  fpeak  to   the  charader  of  the  prifoner.     The 

hi.  Hay  in  Scotland,  he  formed  the  tefolutlon  of  bring-  kail  niimber  of  the  laudatores  i^vciong?!.  the  Romans  was 

ing  that  church  to  an  exatt  conformity  with  the  church  ten. 

of  England.     In  the  fame  year,  he  Succeeded  arclibi-         LAUDER   (William),   a  native  of  Scotland,  was 

(hup  Abbot  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury ;  and  foon  after  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  fi- 

came  out  his  inajelly's  declaration  about  lawful  fports  nilhtd  his  ftudies  with  great  reputation,  and  acquired 

on   Sundays,   which  the  archbifliop  was  charged  with  a  confiderable  knowledge  of  the   Latin   tongue.      In 

having  revived  and  enlarged,  and  that  with  the  Mxa-  May   22.  1734,   he  received   a   tcftimonial   from   the 

tious  profecutlons  of   fuch    clergymen    as    refufed    to  heads  of  the  univerfity,  certifying   that  he  was  a  fit 

read  it  in  their  churches.     In  1634-5,  the  archbllhop  perfon   to   teach  humanity  In  any   fchool  or  college 

was  put  into   the   great  committee  of  trade  and  the  whatever.      In  1739  he  pubhfhed  at  Edinburgh  an  edi- 

king's  revenue;  on   the  4th  of  March   following,  he  tion  of  Johnfton's  Pfalms.     In  1742,  he  was  recom- 

was  appointed  one  of  the  comroiflioncrs  of  the  trea-  mended  by  Mr  Patrick  Cuming  and  Mr  Cohn  Mac- 

laiuin^ 
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■Xauder  laiiiiu,  profeflbrs  of  church-hiftory  and  mathematics, 
^j  J],  to  the  fnarterlliip  of  the  grammar- fchool  at  Dundee, 
"i^  then  vacant.     Whether  he  fucceeded   in  his  applica- 

tion or  not,  is  uncertain  :  but  a  few  years  aftervvarda 
we  find  him  in  London,  contriving  to  ruin  the  reputa- 
tion of  Milton  ;  an  attempt  which  ended  in  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  his  own.  His  reafon  for  the  attack  pro- 
bably fprung  from  the  virulence  of  a  violent  party  ipi- 
tit,  which  triumphed  over  every  principle  of  honour 
and  honefty.  He  began  firft  to  retail  part  of  his  de- 
fign  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1747  ;  and  find- 
ing that  his  forgeries  weie  net  dctefted,  was  encou- 
raged in  1751  to  coUeft  them,  with  additions,  into  a 
volume,  intitled,  "  An  EiTay  on  Milton's  Ufe  and  Imi- 
tation of  the  Moderns  in  his  Paradile  Lotl,"  8vo.  The 
fidelity  of  his  quotations  )iad  been  doubted  by  feveral 
■people  ;  and  the  falfehood  of  them  was  foon  aftir  de- 
■monltrated  by  DrDouglas,inapamphlet  intitled,  "Mil- 
ton vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  I'lagiarifm  brought 
againll  him  by  Lauder,  and  Lauder  himfelf  convitled 
of  feveral  Forgeries  and  grofs  Impofitions  on  the  Pub- 
lic :  In  a  Letter  humbly  addrcffed  to  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable the  Earl  of  Bath,  1751,"  8vo.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  Detection  overwhelmed  Lauder  v/ith  con- 
fufion.  He  fnbfcribed  a  confeflion,  diftated  by  a  learn- 
ed friend,  wherein  he  ingenuoufiy  acknowledged  his  of- 
fence, which  he  profefled  to  have  been  occafioned  by 
the  injury  he  had  received  from  the  difappnintment  of 
his  expeftatior.s  of  profit  from  the  publication  of  John- 
lion's  Pfalms.  This  misfortune  he  afcribed  to  a  cou- 
plet in  Mr  Pope's  Dunciad,  book  iv.  ver.  3.  and  from 
thence  originated  his  rancour  againft  Milton.  He  af- 
terwaids  imputed  his  conduct  to  other  motives;  abufed 
the  few  friends  who  continued  to  countenance  him  ; 
and,  finding  that  his  charafter  was  not  to  be  retrieved, 
quitted  the  kingdom,  and  went  to  Barbadoes,  where 
he  fome  time"caught  a  fchool.  His  behaviour  there 
was  mean  and  defpicable  ^  and  he  pafled  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  univerfal  contempt.  "  He  died  (fays 
.Mr  Nichols)  fome  time  about  the  year  1771,  as  my 
-friend  Mr  Reed  was  informed  by  the  gentleman  who 
read  the  funeral  fervice  over  him." 

LAUDlCOiNI,  amongll  the  Romans,  applauders, 
who  for  reward  entered  the  rehearfal- rooms,  attended 
the  repetition  of  plays,  and  were  in  waiting  when  ora- 
tions were  pronounced,  in  order  to  raife  or  increafe  the 
acclamation  and  applaufe. 

LAUDOHN  (Field-marlhal),  a  celebrated  genera! 
:n  the  imperial  fervice,  born  la  1716,  was  a  native  of 
Livonia,  and  dtfccnded  from  a  Scotti(h  family.  He 
made  his  firil  campaigns  under  Mailhal  Munich,  in  the 
war  of  1738,  between  the  RufHans  and  Turks ;  and 
was  at  the  taking  of  Oczakow,  Choczlm,  and  Staw- 
iitzchane,  where  the  Turks  were  entirely  defeated. 
Frederick  the  Great  refufed,  in  1741,  to  take  young 
Laudohn  into  his  fervice,  faying  he  did  not  like  his 
countenance  ;  though  this  tiionarch,  who  was  confider- 
ed  as  the  greateft  general  of  his  age,  afterwards  faid, 
that  he  often  admired  the  pofitions  of  other  generals, 
but  that  he  had  ever  dreaded  the  battles  of  Laudohn. 
In  1756.  when  but  juft  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
he  made  fuch  a  rapid  progrefs,  that  within  lefs  than  a 
year  he  was  a  general  of  artillery,  and  within  three 
5  ears  commacder  in  chief  of  the  whole  army.  He 
N^i75. 
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refcued  Olmutz,  wl^en  befieged  by  the  Pruffian« ;  'beat  Ls 
the  king  himfelf  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  ;  at  Zorn- 
dorf,  took  General  Fouquet  prifoner ;  carried  Glatz  ^^ 
and  Schweidnitz  by  alTault ;  and  flopped  the  progrefs  " 
of  Frederick  in  a  war  which  might  have  proved  fatal 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  In  177B,  when  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  mardial,  at  the  head  of  60.000  men  he 
hindered  Henry,  brother  to  the  king  of  Prullia,  from 
joining  his  army  to  that  of  the  king.  At  Dubicza, 
Novi,  Gradifca,  and  Belgrade,  in  the  late  war  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Turks,  he  had  but  to  prefent 
himfelf  before  the  place,  and  lay  with  Csfar,  Fem,Du!i, 
■vici.  But  at  his  head-quarters  in  Moravia,  he  was 
feized  with  a  fever,  in  confequence  of  an  optration  he 
underwent  for  an  obftrudion  in  the  urethra.  His  im- 
patience under  the  medical  applications,  the  impetuous 
ardour  of  his  charafter,  and  the  knowledge,  above  ail, 
of  his  importance  in  the  war,  contributed  to  irritate 
his  mind,  and  promote  the  violence  of  the  fever.  He 
refifted  the  application  of  cataplafras,  before  and  after 
the  incifions  were  made,  with  a  fatal  obftimcy  which 
ralfed  the  inflammation  to  fuch  a  height,  that  he  ex- 
pired under  the  acccffion  of  the  fever  on  the  14th  of 
July  1790,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

LAUD.S,  Laudes,  the  fecond  part  of  the  ordinary 
ofEce  of  the  breviary,  faid  after  matins ;  though,  here- 
tofore, it  ended  the  office  of  the  night. 

The  laudes  confift  principally  of  pfalms,  hymns, 
&c.  whence  they  took  their  name,  from  laus,  /audis, 
"  praife." 

LAVENHAM,  or  Lanham,  61  miles  from  Lon- 
don, is  a  pleafant  and  pretty  large  town  of  Suffolk,  oti 
a  branch  of  the  river  Bret,  from  whence  it  rifes  gra- 
dually to  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  are  its  church,  which 
is  a  very  handfome  Gothic  Itrufture,  and  in  which  are 
feveral  ancient  monuments  ;  and  a  fpaclous  market- 
place, encompaflfed  with  nine  ftreets  or  divifions,  in  a 
very  healthy  free  air.  It  had  formerly  a  very  confi- 
derable  trade  in  blue  cloth  ;  and  had  three  guilds  or 
companies,  with  each  their  hall.  It  has  llIU  a  confi- 
derable  manufadlory  of  ferges,  fiialloons,  fays,  ftufTs, 
and  fplnnlng  fine  yarn  for  London  ;  and  many  hun- 
dred loads  of  wool  are  delivered  in  a  year  from  its  wool- 
hall.  It  is  governed  by  6  capital  burgeffcs,  who  are 
for  life,  and  choofe  the  inferior  officers.  The  church 
and  its  fleeple,  which  is  t37  feet  high,  are  reckoned 
the  fincll:  in  the  county.  Its  tenor  bell,  though  not 
much  more  than  a  ton,  has  as  deep  a  note  as  a  bell  of 
twice  thdt  weight.  Here  is  a  free-fchool  and  a  bride- 
well, part  of  which  is  a  workhoufe  where  the  poor 
children,  See.  of  the  parlfh  are  employed  in  fplnnlng 
hemp,  flax,  and  yarn  ;  befides  which,  here  are  other 
confiderable  charicies.  The  tenants  of  the  manor  and 
the  other  inhabitants  were  always  exempted  from  fer- 
ving  at  any  court  held  for  its  hainlet.  They  have  that 
tenure  of  land  here  which  is  called  Borough  Eng't/h. 
Its  markets  are  on  Tuefday,  and  on  Thurfday  fat 
wool.  Its  fairs  are  on  Shrovc-Tuefday,  and  Gito- 
ber  10. 

LAVENDER.     See  Lavandula. 

LAVER,  in  fcripture  hillory,  a  facred  utenfil  pla- 
ced in  the  court  of  the  JsA'ifh  tal,ern.icle,  confift  ng 
of  a  bafon,  whence  they  d'cw  water  by  cocks,  for 
wafhing  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  oTiciatin^  prieils, 
and  alfo  the  entrails  and  legs  of  the  viilims. 

2  LAVERNA, 
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Hr«»  LAVERNA,  in  antiquity,  the  ^oddefs  of  thieve* 
M  and  cheats  amonef  the  Romano,  who  honoured  her  with 
^""^'-  public  worfhip,  bccaufe  (he  was  fuppoCed  to  favour 
^  thofe  who  wilhed  thai  their  defigns  might  not  be  dif 
covered.  VaiTO  fays,  that  (he  had  an  altar  near  one 
of  the  gates  of  Rome  ;  hence  called  porta  lavernjlls. 

LAUGERIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gyaia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandriaclafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  among  thofe  of 
which  the  order  is  doubtful  The  corolla  is  quinque- 
fid;  the  fruit  is  a  plum  with  a  quinquelocular  kernel. 

LAUGHTER,  an  afFeftion  peculiar  to  mankind, 
#ccafioncd  byfomething  that  tickles  the  fancy. 

In  laughter,  the  eye-brows  are  raifed  about  the 
middle,  and  drawn  down  next  the  nofe  ;  the  eyes  arc 
almoil  (hut;  the  mouth  opens  and  (hows  the  teeth,  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  being  drawn  back  and  raifed 
lip  ;  the  cheeks  feem  puffed  up,  and  almoft  hide  the 
eyes ;  the  face  is  ufually  red,  the  noftrils  are  open ;  and 
the  eyes  wet. 

Authors  attribute  laughter  to  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
which  fending  branches  to  the  eye,  ear,  lips,  tongue, 
palate,  and  mufctes  of  the  cheek,  parts  of  the  mouth, 
praecordia,  &c.  there  hence  arifes  a  fympathy,  or  con- 
tent, between  all  thefe  parts  ;  fo  that  when  one  of 
them  is  afted  upon,  the  others  are  proportionably  af- 
fcfted.  Hence  a  favoury  thing  feen,  or  fmelt,  affefts 
the  glands,  and  parts  of  the  mouth  ;  a  thing  feen,  or 
heard,  that  is  (liameful,  affefts  the  cheeks  with  blulhes: 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  plcafe  and  tickle  the  fancy,  it  af- 
fe^s  the  praecordia,  and  mufcles  of  the  mouth  and  face 
with  laughter  ;  if  it  caufe  fadnefs  and  melancholy,  it 
likewife  affcfts  the  prsecordia,  and  demonftrates  itfelf 
by  cauling  the  glands  of  the  eyes  to  emit  tears.  Dr 
Willis  accounts  for  the  pleafure  of  kiffing  from  the 
fame  caufe;  the  branches  of  this  fifth  pair  being  fprcad 
to  the  lips,  the  prtecordia,  and  the  genital  parts ; 
whence  arifes  a  fympathy  between  thofe  parts. 

The  affeftion  of  the  mind  by  which  laughter  is  pro- 
duced is  fcemingly  fo  very  diflferent  from  the  other 
pafiions  with  which  we  are  endowed,  that  it  hath  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  very  eminent  perfons  to  find  it 
out. —  1.  Atiftotle,  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Poetics, 
obferves  of  comedy,  that  "  it  imitates  thofe  vices  or 
jneannefTes  only  which  pattake  of  the  ridiculous : — now 
the  ridiculous  (fays  he)  conlifts  of  fome  fault  or  tur- 
pitude not  attended  with  great  pain,  and  not  dei^ruc- 
tive."  J.  "  The  paffion  of  laughter  (fays  Mr  Hobbes) 
is  nothing  clfe  but  fuddcn  glory  ari(ing  from  fome 
fndden  conception  of  fome  eminency  in  ourfelves, 
by  comparifon  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with 
our  own  formerly.  For  men  (continues  he)  laugh 
at  the  follies  of  therafelves  pad,  when  they  come  fud- 
denly  to  remembrance,  except  when  we  bring  with 
them  any  fudden  dlfhonour."  3.  Akenfide,  in  the 
third  book  of  his  excellent  poem,  treats  of  ridicule 
at  confiderable  length.  He  gives  a  detail  of  ridi- 
culous charafters  ;  ignorant  pretenders  to  learning, 
boaftful  foldiers,  and  lying  travellers,  hypocritical 
churchmen,  conceited  politicians,  old  women  that  talk 
of  their  charms  and  virtue,  ragged  philofophers  who 
rail  at  riches,  virtuofi  intent  upon  trifles,  romantic  lo- 
vers, wits  wantonly  fatirical,  fops  that  out  of  vanity 
appear  to  be  difeafed  and  profligate,  daftards  who  are 
afhamed  or  afrai-i  without  reafon,  and  fools  who  are 
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ignorant  of  what  they  ought  fo  know.  Having  finlfh-  I.iujh't'- 
ed  the  detail  of  charadcrs  he  makes  fome  general  re-  -~\~— 
marks  on  the  caufe  of  ridicule  ;  and  explains  himfelf 
mote  fully  in  a  profe  definition  illuftrated  by  examples. 
The  definition,  or  rather  defcription,  is  in  theft  words. 
"  That  which  makes  objciits  ridiculous,  i«  fome  ground 
of  admiration  or  edeem  conneded  with  other  more  ge- 
neral circumllances  comparatively  worthlefs  or  deform- 
ed :  or  it  is  fome  circumflance  of  turpitude  or  defor- 
mity connected  with  what  is  in  general  excellent  or 
beautiful  J  the  inconfiilent  properties  exilling  either 
in  ihe  objefis  themfclves,  or  in  the  apprehenfion  of 
the  perfon  to  whom  they  relate  ;  belonging  always  to 
the  fame  order  or  clafs  of  being;  implying  fentlment 
and  defign,  and  exciting  no  acute  or  vehement  com- 
motion of  the  heart." — 4..  Hutchefon  has  given  ano- 
ther account  of  the  ludicrous  quality,  and  feems  to 
think  that  it  is  the  contralt  or  oppofition  of  dignity 
and  mcannefs  which  occafions  laughter. 

All  thefe  opinions  are  refuted  by  Dr  Beattie  in  hit 
Effay  on  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Compofition,  where 
he  has  treated  the  fubjeft  In  a  mafterly  manner.  «'  To 
provoke  laughter  (fays  he),  is  not  effential  either  to  wit 
or  humour.  For  though  that  unexpefted  difcovery  of 
refemblance  between  ideas  fuppofed  diflimilar,  which  is 
called  tuit — and  that  comic  exhibition  of  lingular  cha- 
rafteis,  fentiments,  and  imagery,  which  is  denomina- 
ted humour, — do  frequently  raife  laughter,  they  do  not 
ralfe  it  always.  Addifon's  poem  to  Sir  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler,  in  which  the  Britiih  kings  are  likened  to  heathen 
gods,  isexquifuely  witty,  and  yet  not  laughable.  Pope's 
Effay  on  Man  abounds  in  ferious  wit  ;  and  examples 
of  ferious  humour  are  not  uncommon  in  Fielding's 
Hiftory  of  Parfon  Adams,  and  in  Addifon's  account 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Wit,  when  the  fubjed  is 
grave,  and  the  allufions  fublime,  raifes  admiration  in- 
Itead  of  laughter  :  and  if  the  comic  fingularities  of  a 
good  man  appear  in  circumftances  of  real  diilrefs,  the 
imitation  of  thefe  fingularities  in  the  epic  or  drama- 
tic comedy  will  form  a  fpecies  of  humour,  which,  if 
it  fhould  force  a  fraile,  will  draw  forth  a  tear  at  the 
lame  time.  An  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  dillin- 
guifhing  charafters  of  wit  and  humour  has  no  neceffary 
conneftion  with  the  prefent  fubjecl. 

"  Some  authors  hare  treated  of  ridicule,  without 
marking  the  dillindlion  between  r'ld'uulnus  and  ludicrous 
ideas.  But  I  prefume  the  natural  order  of  proceeding 
in  this  inquiry,  is  to  begin  with  afcertaining  the  na- 
ture of  what  IS  purely  ludicrous.  TW\ngi  ludicrous  and 
things  ridiculous  have  this  in  common,  that  both  ex- 
cite laughter  ;  but  the  former  excite  pure  laughter,  the 
latter  excite  laughter  mixed  with  difapprobation  and 
contempt.  My  defign  is  to  analyfe  and  explain  that 
quality  in  things  or  ideas,  which  makes  them  provoke 
pure  laughter,  and  intitles  them  to  the  name  of  ludicrous 
or  laughable. 

"  When  certain  objcAs,  qualities,  or  Ideas,  occur  to 
our  fenfes,  memory,  or  imagination,  we  fmile  or  laugh 
at  them,  and  expeft  that  other  m^n  fhould  do  the 
fame.  To  fmile  on  certain  occafions  is  not  lefs  natural, 
than  to  weep  at  the  fight  of  diftrefs,  or  cry  out  when 
we  feel  pain. 

"  There  are  different  kinds  of  langhter.     As  a  boy, 

pafling    by  night    through    a    church-yard,    fings    or 

whillles  in  order  to  conceal  his  fear  even  from  himfelf  j 

4F  fo 
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Jjaughter.  fo  there  are  men,  who,  by  forcing  a  fmile,  endeavour  ludicrous  Ideas,  is  known  to  every  one  by  experience  ;  Laugh 

.*^ "    «  fometimes  to  hide  from  others,  and  from   themfelves)  but,  being  a  fimple  feeling,  admits  not  of  definition.  '""'V 

too  perhaps,  their  malevolence  or  envy.     Such  laugh-  It  ia  to  be  diftinguiflied  trom  the  langhter  that  gene- 

ttr  is   unnatural.     The  found   of  it  offends  the  ear;  rally  attends  it,  as  forrow  is  to  be  diftinguiflied  from 

tlie  features  diftorted  by  it  feem  horrible  to  the  eye.  tears;   for  it  is  often  felt   in  a  high  degree  by  thofe 

A  mixture   of  hypocrify,   malice,  and  cruel  joy,  thus  who  are  remarkable  for  gravity  of  countenance.     Swift 

difplayed  on  the  countenance,  is  one  of  the  moll  hate-  feldom  laughed,    notwithftanding   his  uncommon    ta- 

ful  fights  in  nature,  and  transforms  the  "  human  face  Icnts  in  wit  and  humour,  and  the  extraordinary  delight 

divine"  into  the  vifage  of  a  fiend.     Similar  to  this  is  he  feems  to  have  had  in  furveying  the  ridiculous  fide 

the  fmile  ef  a  wicked  perfon  pleafing  himfelf  with  the  of  things.     Why   this  agreeable    emotion   fiiould   be 

hope  of  accomplifhing  his  evil  purpofes.     Milton  gives  accompanied   with  laughter   as   its  outward    fign,    or. 


a  ftriking  pitture  of  it  in  that  well  known  paflage  : 

He  ceau'd  ;  for  both  feem'd  highly  pleas'd  ;  and  Death 
Grinn*d  horrible  a  gh^ft'y  fni  le,  to  hear 
His  famine  Ihould  be  fill'd,  an^i  blcft  his  maw 
Dcilui'd  to  that  good  hour 

But  enough  of  this.  Laughter  that  'makes  man  a 
fiend  or  a  monfler,  I  have  no  inclination  to  analyfe. 
My  inquiries  are  confined  to  that  fpecies  of  laughter 
which  is  at  once  natural  and  innocent. 

"  Of  this  there  are  two  forts.     The  laughter  occa- 
fioned  by  tickling  or  gladnefs  is  different  from  that 


forrow  exprefs  itfelf  by  tears,  or  fear  by  trembling  or 
palencfs,  I  cannot  ultimately  explain,  otherwife  than 
by  faying,  that  fuch  is  the  appointment  of  the  Au- 
thor of  nature. — All  1  mean  by  this  inquiry  is,  to  de- 
termine, "  What  is  peculiar  to  thofe  things  which- 
produce  laughter  ; — or  rather,  which  raife  in  the  mind 
that  pleafing  fcntiment  or  emotion  whereof  laughter 
is  the  external  fign." 

"  I'iiilofophers  have  differed  in  their  opinions  con- 
cerning   this  matter.      In   Arillotle's  definition  quoted 
above,    it  is  clear  that   he  means   to  chaiadferilc,   not 
vhich   arifes  on  reading  the  Tale   of  a  Tub.      The     laughable  qualities  in  general   (as  fume  have  thought). 


former  may  be  called  animal- laughter  :  the  latter  (if 
it  were  lawful  to  adopt  a  new  word  which  has  become 
very  common  of  late]  I  fhonld  term/entimental.  Smiles 
admit  of  fimilar  divifions.  Not  to  mention  the  fcornful, 
the  envious,  the  malc%'olent  fmile,  I  would  only  re- 
mark, that  of  the  innocent  and  agreeable  fmile  there 
are  two  forts.  The  one  proceeds  from  the  rifible  emo- 
tion, and  has  a  tendency  to  break  out  into  laughter. 


but  the  objcfts  of  comic  rit'icule  only.;  and  in  this 
view  the  definition  isjuft,  however  it  may  have  been 
overlooked  or  dcfpifed  by  comic  writers.  Crimes 
and  misfortunes  are  often  in  modern  plays,  and 
were  fometimes  in  the  ancient,  held  up  as  objefts 
of  public  merriment ;  but  if  poets  had  that  reverence 
for  nature  which  they  ought  to  have,  they  would  not 
fhock   the   common   fenfe  of  mankind   by  fo  abfurd  a 


The  other  is  the  effefk  of  good-humour,  complacencv,  reptcfentation. — The    definition    from   Ariftotle    docs 

^ind  tender  affedion.      This  laft  fort  of  fmile  renders  a  ""t,    however,    fuit    the   general   nature    of  ludicrous 

countenance  amiable  in   the   highell  degree.      Homer  ideas;  for  it  will  appear  by   and   by,   that  men  laugh 

afcribes  it  to  Venus  in  an  epithet  (v'i>.","A<"J>'t),  which  ^t  that  in  which  there  is  neither  fault  or  turpitude  of 

Dryden  and  Pope,   after  Waller,   improperly  tranflate  ^"y  kind. 

iaughter- loving  ;  an    idea   that   accords  better  with  the  "  The   theory  of  Mr   Hobbes  would   hardly  have 

charadter  of  a  romp  or  hoyden,  than  with  the  goddefs  dcferved  notice,  if  Addifon  had  not  fpoken  of  it  witb 

of  love  and  beauty.  approbation  in  the  47th  paper  of  the  Speftator.     He 

"  Animal  laughter  admits  of  various  degrees  ;  from  julUy  obferves,  after  quoting  the  words  of  Mr  Hobbes 
the  gentle  impulfe  excited  in  a  child  by  moderate  joy,  formerly  mentioned,  that,  "according  to  this  account, 
to  that  terrifying  and  even  mortal  convulfion  which  when  we  hear  a  man  laugh  exctflTively,  inftead  of  fay- 
has  been  known  to  accompany  a  change  of  fortune,  ing  that  he  is  very  merry,  we  ou^ht  to  tell  him  that 
This  paffion  may,  as  well  as  joy  and  forrow,  be  com-  he  is  very  proud."  It  is  llrange,  that  the  elegant  au- 
ipunicated  by  fympathy  ;  and  I  know  not  whether  the  thor  fhould  be  aware  of  this  confcquence,  and  yet  ad- 
entertainment  we  receive  from  the  playful  tricks  of  mit  the  theory  :  for  fo  good  a  judge  of  human  nature 
kittcKS  and  other  young  animals  may  not  in  part  be  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  laughter  is  not  confidered 
refolved  into  fomething  like  a  fellow  feeling  of  their  as  a  fign  of  pride  ;  perfons  of  fingular  gravity  being 
vivacity. —  Animal  and  fentimental  laughter  are  fre-  often  fufpefled  of  that  vice,  but  great  laughers  feldom 
quently  blended  ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  dillinguifli  them,  or  never.  When  we  fee  a  man  attentive  to  the  inno- 
The  former  is  often  exceffive  ;  the  latter  never,  unlefs  cent  humours  of  a  merry  company,  and  yet  maintain 
heightened  by  the  other.  The  latter  is  always  plea-  a  fixed  folemnity  of  countenance,  is  it  natural  for  ui 
ling,  both  in  itftli  and  in  its  caufe  ;  the  former  may  to  think  that  he  is  the  humblell,  and  the  only  humble 
be  painful  in  both.     But  their  principal  difference  is  perfon  in  the  circle  ? 

this: — The  one  always  proceeds  from  a  fentiment  or         "  Another  writer  in  the  Speftator,  n°  249,  remarks, 

emotion  excited  in  the  mind,  in  confequence  of  cer-  in  confirmation  of  this  theory,  that  the  vainejl  part  of 

tain  ideas  or  objecls  being  prefented  to  it,  of  which  mankind  are  moil  addidled  to  the  palTion  of  laughter, 

emotion  we  may  be  confcious  even  when  we  fupprefs  Now,  how  can  this  be,  \i  the prouJt/l  part  of  mankind 

laughter; — the  other  arifes  not  from  any  fcntiment   or  are  alfo  mofl  addicled  to  it,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  vanity 

perception   of  ludicrous  ideas,    but  from  fome  bodily  and  pride  to  be  the  fame  thing?     But  they  certainly 

feeling,  or   fudden   impulfe  on  what   is  called  the  ani-  are  different  paffions.     The  proud  man  defpiles  other 

mnl  fpirils,  proceeding,  or  feeming  to  proceed,  from  men,  and  derives  his  chief  pleafure  from  the  contem- 

the  operation  of  caufes  purely  material.     The  piefent  plation  of  his  own  importance:   the  vain  man  flands  in 

inquiry  regards  that  fpecies  that  is  here  dillinguidied  need  of  the  applaufe  of  others,  and  cannot  be  happy 

by  the  name  oi fenlimentallaughter.  without  it.    Pride  is  apt  to  be  referved  and  fuUen  ;  va- 

«'  The  pleafing  emotion,  arifing  from  the  view  of  nity  is  often  affable,  and  officioufly  obliging.     The 

C  proud 
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lughter.   proud  man  is  fo  confident  of  his  merit,  and  thinks  it     may  perhaps  appear  not  quite  fatlsfaaory,  there  is  in  I  aughter. 
"V— "  fo   obvious   to  all  the  world,  that  he  will  fcarce  give     the  poem  a  paflage  that  dcferves  particular  notice    as  i  V 

himfclf  the  trouble  to  inform  you  of  it :  the  vain  man,  it  feems  to  contain  a  more  exaft  account  of  the  ludi- 
to  raife  your  admiration,  fcruples  not  to  tell  you,  not  crous  quality  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  theo- 
only  the  whole  truth,  but  even  a  great  deal  more.  In  ries  abovemeiitioned.  This  paflage  we  (hall  foon  have 
the  fame  perfon  thefe  two  palTions  may,   no  doubt,  be     occafion  to  quote." 

united  ;  but  fome  men  are   too  proud   to  be  vain,  and  Our  author  now  goes  on  to  lay  down  his  own  theory 

fome  vain  men  are  too  confcious  of  their  own  weaknefs  concerning  the  origin  of  laughter,  which  he  fuppofen 
to  be  proud.  Be  all  this,  however,  as  it  will,  we  have  to  arife  from  the  view  of  things  incongruous  united  in 
not  as  yet  made  any  difcovery  of  the  caufe  of  laugh-  the  fame  aflemblage.  "  However  imperfedt  (fayg 
tcr  :  in  regard  to  which,  I  apprehend,  that  the  vain  are  he)  the  abovementioned  theories  may  appear,  there  is 
not  more  intemperate  than  other  people  ;  and  I  am  fure  none  of  them  deftitute  of  merit ;  and  indeed  the  mod 
that  the  proud  are  much  lefs  fo.  fanciful  philofopher  feldom  frames   a  theory  without 

"  Hutchefon's  account  of  the  origin  of  laughter  is  confulting  nature  in  fome  of  her  more  obvious  appear- 
equally  unfatisfaftory.  Granting  what  he  fays  to  be  ances.  Laughter  very  frequently  arifes  from  the  view 
true,  I  would  obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  what  the  in-  of  dignity  and  meannefs  united  in  the  fame  objeft  ; 
genious  author  feems  to  have  been  aware  of,  that  there  fometimes,  no  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of  afTumed, 
may  be  a  mixture  of  meannefs  and  dignity  where  there  inferiority,  as  wtiU  as  of  fmall  faults  and  unimportant 
is  nothing  ludicrous.  A  city,  confidered  as  a  collec-  turpitudes  ;  and  fometimes,  perhaps,  thou<Th  rarely, 
tion  of  low  and  lofty  houfes,  is  no  laughable  objeft.  from  that  fort  of  pride  which  is  dcfcribed  in  the  paf- 
Nor    was   that  perfon    either   ludicrous  or  ridiculous,     fage  already  quoted  from  Hobbes. 

whom  Pope  fo  juftly  charafterifes,  "  All  thefe  accounts  agree  in  this,  that  the  caufe  of 

"  The  greatell,  wifeft,  meaaeft,  of  mankind."  laughter  is  fomething  compounded  ;  or  fome  thing  that 
—But,  fecondly,  cafes  might  be  mentioned,  of  laugh-  difpofes  the  mind  to  form  a  comparifon,  by  paflln^ 
ter  arifing  from  a  group  of  ideas  or  objefts,  where-  from  one  objeft  or  Idea  to  another.  That  this  is  in 
in  there  is  no  difccrnible  oppofition  of  meannefs  or  faft  the  cafe,  cann>.t  be  proved  rt*r/V/;  but  this  holds 
dignity.  We  are  told  of  the  dagger  of  Hudibras,  in  all  the  examples  hitherto  given,  and  will  be  found 
that  to  hold  in  all  that  are  given  hereafter.    May  it  not  then 

be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  That  laughter  arifes  from 
the  view  of  two  or  more  objeds  or  ideas  difpoling  the 
mind  to  form  a  comparifon  ?  According  to  the  tlieory 
of  Hobbes,  this  comparifon  would  be  between  the  lu- 
dicrous objetl  and  ourfelves  ;  according  to  thofe  wri- 
ters who  niifapply  Arillotle's  definition,  it  would  feem 


•'  It  could  fcrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread, 
"  Toall  cheefe  or  bacon,   though  it  were 
"  To  bait  a  moufe-trap,   'twou'd  not  care  ; 
"  'Twou'd  make  clean  Ihoes,  or  in  the  earth 
"  Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  fo  forth." 


Thehumour  of  the  paflage  cannot  arife  from  the  mean-  to  be  formed  between  the  ludicrous  object  and  things 

nefs  of  thefe  offices  compared  with  the  dignity  of  the  orperfons  in  general ;  and  if  we  incline  to  Hutchefon's 

dagger,  nor  from  any  oppolition  of  meannefs  and  dig-  theory,   which  is  the  belt  of  the  three,   we  Ihall  think 

nity   in    the   offices  themfelves,  they  being  all  equally  that  there  is  a  comparifon  of  the  parts  of  the  ludicrous 

mean  ;  and  mull  therefore  be  owing  to  fome  peculia-  objcfl,  firll  with  one  another,  and  fecondly  with  ideas 

lity  in  the  defcriptlon.      We  laugh,   when  a  droll  mi-  or  things  extraneous. 

mics  the  folemnity  of  a  grave  perfon  ;  here  dignity  and  "  Further:  every   appearance  that   is  made  up  of 

meannefs  are  indeed  united  :   but  we   laugh   alfo  (tho'  parts,  or  that  leads  the  mind  of  the  behoHer  to  form  a 

not  fo  heartily  perhaps)  when   he  mimics  the  peculia-  comparifon,  is  not  ludicrous.     The  body  of  a  man  or 

rities  of  a  fellow  as  infignificant   as  himfclf,  and  dif-  woman,  of  a  horfe,  a  filh,  or  a  bird,   is  not  ludicrous 

plays  no  oppofition  of  dignity  and  meannefs.     The  le-  though  it  conlids  of  many  parts  ;  and  it  may  be  com- 

vities  of  Sancho  Panca  oppofed  to  the  folemnity  of  his  pared  to  many  other  things  without  railiug  lauo-hter  ; 

maft;er,  and  compared  with  his  own  fchemes  of  prefer-  but   the  picture  defcrlbid   in  the  beginning  of  tlie  e- 

ment,  form  an  entertaining  contrail  :   but  fome  of  the  piflle  to  the  Pifoes,  with  a  man's  head,  a  horfe's  ntck, 

■vagaries  of  that  renowned   fquire  are  truly  laughable  feathers  of  different  birds,  limbs  of  different  beafts,  and 

even  when  his  preferment  and  his  mailer  are  out  of  the  the  tail  of  a  fifh,  would  have  been  thought  ludicrous 

queftlon.     Men  laugh  at  puns;  the  wifell  and  wittieft  1800  years  ago,  if  we  believe  Horace,  and  in  certain 

of  our  fpecies  have  laughed  at  them  ;  queen  Ellfabeth,  circumftances  would  no  doubt  be  fo  at  this  day.      It 

Cicero,  and  Shakefpear,  laughed  at  them  ;  clowns  and  would   feem  then,  that  '  the  parts  of  a  laughable  af- 

children  laugh  at  them  ;   and  mod  men,  at  one  time  or  femblage  mull  be  In  fome  degree  unfultable  and  hete- 

other,  are  inclined  to  do  the  fame  :  but  In  this  fort  of  rogeneous.' 

low   wit,   is  It  an  oppofition  of  meannefs  and  dignity  "  Moreover:   any  one  of  the  parts  of  the  Horatiaa 

that  entertains  us  ?    Is  It  not  rather  a  mixture  of  fame-  monller,  a  human  head,  a  horfe's  neck,  the  tail  of  a 

nefs  and  divcrfity,  -  famenefs  in  the  found,  and  diver-  filli,  or  the  plumage  of  a  fowl,  is  not  ludicrous  in  it- 

■fity  in  the  fignlficatlon  ?  felf  j   nor  would  thofe  feveral  pieces  be  ludicrous,  if  at- 

"   In   the  chatafters  mentioned  by  Akenfide,  the  tended  to  in  fucceflion,   without  any   view  to  their  u- 

anthor  docs   not  dillinguilh  between  what  is  laughable  niou.   For  to  fee  them  difpofed  on  tlie  diiierent  (helves 

and  what  is  contemptihk  ;   fo  that  we  have  no  realon  to  of  a  mufcum,  or  even  on  the  fame  flielf,  nobody  would 

think,  that  he  meant  to  fpecify  the  qualities  peculiar  laugh,  except,  perhaps,   the  thought  of  uniting  them 

to   thofe   things    which   provoke   pure  laughter  ;    and  were   to  occur  to  his  faijcy,  or  the  paflage   of  Horace 

whatever  account  we  may  make  of  his  definition,  which  to  his  memory.     It  feems  to  follow,  that   '*  the  incon- 

to  thofe  who  acquicfce  in  the  foregoing  reafonings  gruous  parts  of  a  laughable  idea  or  object  mull  either 

4  F  2  be 
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J-»»g)iter.   be  combined  fo  as  to  form  an  affemblage,  or  muft  be 

^~*^'~~   fuppofed  to  be  fo  combined." 

"  May  we  not  then  conclude,  '  that  laughter  arifes 
from  the  view  of  two  or  more  inconfilUnt,  unfuitable, 
or  incongruous  parts  or  circum'lances,  conlidercd  as 
united  in  one  complex  objcft  or  afiemblage,  or  as  ac- 
quiring a  fort  of  muuial  relation  from  the  peculiar 
manner  in  vhicli  the  mind  takes  notice  of  them  ?'  The 
lines  from  Akenfide  formerly  referred  to,  feem  to  point 
at  the  fame  dottrine  : 

Where- e'er  the  pow'r  of  ridicule  difplays 
Her  quaint-eye'd  vifage,  fame  incmgruous  form. 
Some  jlulhorn  dijj'onance  of  things  combined, 
Strikes  on  ihc  quick  obferver. 

And  to  the  fame  purpofe,  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Dr  Gerard,  in  his  EJay  on  Tajie  :  '  The  fcnfe  of  ri- 
dicule is  gratified  by  an  inconfillcnce  and  diflbnance 
of  circumllarces  in  the  fame  obje6t,  or  in  objetts  nearly 
related  in  the  main  ;  or  by  a  fimilitude  or  a  relation 
unexpected  between  ihiiigs  on  the  whok  oppofite  and 
unlike.' 

"  And  therefore,  inftead  of  faying,  with  Hutchefon, 
that  the  caufe  or  objeft  of  laughter  is  an  '  oppofition 
of  dignity  and  meanncfs  ;'  1  would  fay,  in  more  gene- 
ral terms,  tiiat  it  is  '  an  oppofition  of  fuitablcnefs  or 
linluitablcncfs,  or  of  relation  and  the  want  of  relation, 
united,  or  fuppofed  to  be  united,  in  the  fame  nilcm- 
■blage.'  Thus  the  ofHces  afcribed  to  the  dagger  of 
Hudibras  feem  quite  heterogeneous  ;  but  we  difcover 
a  bond  of  connection  among  them,  when  we  are  told 
that  the  fame  weapon  could  occalionally  perform  them 
all.  Thus,  even  in  that  mimicry  which  dilplays  no  op- 
pofition of  dignity  and  meannefs,  we  perceive  the  ac- 
tions of  one  man  joined  to  the  features  and  body  of 
another  ;  that  is,  a  mixture  of  unfultablenefs,  or  want 
of  relation,  ariling  from  the  difference  of  perfons,  wiih 
congrulty  and  fimilitude,  arifing  from  the  famenefs  of 
the  aftions.  And  here  lee  it  be  obferved  in  general, 
that  the  greater  number  of  incongruities  that  are 
blended  in  ihe  fame  aifemblage,  the  more  ludicrous  it 
will  probably  be.  If,  as  in  Butler's  refemblance  of 
the  morning  to  a  boiled  lobftcr,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
dignity  and  meanneis,  as  well  as  of  likenefs  and  diffi- 
nilitude,  the  cfFeift  of  the  contrail  will  be  more  power- 
ful, than  if  only  one  of  thcfe  oppofitions  had  occurred 
jn  the  ludicrous  idea.  The  fublimity  of  Don  Quixote's 
mind,  contrafted  and  conntfled  with  his  miferable 
equipage,  forms  a  very  comical  exhibition  ;  but  when 
all  this  is  dill  further  connefled  and  contrafted  with 
Sancho  Panca,  the  ridicule  is  heightened  exceedingly. 
Had  the  knight  of  the  lions  been  better  mounted  and 
accoutred,  he  would  not  have  made  us  fmile  fo  often  ; 
becaufe,  the  hero's  mind  and  circumftances  being  more 
adequately  matched,  the  whole  group  would  have 
united  fewer  inconfillencies,  and  reconciled  fewer 
incongruities.  Butler  has  combined  a  ilill  greater 
variety  of  uncouth  and  jarring  circumftaiices  in  Ralpho 
and  Hudibras :  but  the  pifture,  though  more  elabo- 
rate, is  lefs  natural.  Yet  this  argues  no  defeft  of 
judgment.  His  defign  was,  to  make  his  hero  not 
only  ludicrous,  but  contemptible  ;  and  therefore  he 
jumbles  together,  in  his  equipage  and  perfon,  a  num- 
ber of  mean  and  difgufting  qualities,  pedantry,  igno- 
Tance,  naltinels,  and  extreme  deformity.  But  the 
knight  of  La  Mancha,  though  a  ludicrous,  was  never 


intended  for  a  contemptible,  perfonage.  Hs  ofttn  Laui;!! 
moves  our  pity,  he  never  forfeits  our  elteem  ;  and  his  ^-''''''g 
adventures  and  fentiments  are  generally  iiiterelling  ;  ■"">(" 
which  could  not  have  been  the  cafe  if  tiio  (lory  had  not 
been  natural,  and  himfelf  been  endowed  with  great  as 
well  as  good  qualities.  To  have  given  him  fuch  a 
lliape,  and  fuch  weapoiu,  arguments,  boots,  and 
breeches,  as  Butler  has  bellowed  on  his  champion, 
would  have  dcftroyed  that  folemnity  which  is  fo  ftri- 
king  a  feature  in  Don  Quixote  ;  and  Hudibras,  with 
the  manners  and  perfon  of  the  Srjanilh  hero,  would 
not  have  been  that  paltry  figure  which  the  Englilh  poet 
meant  to  hold  up  to  the  laughter  and  contempt  of  hij 
countrymen.  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  is  of  Don  Quix- 
©te'e  kindred,  but  a  different  charader.  Smoliet  a  de« 
fign  was  not  to  expoie  him  to  ridicule,  but  rather  to 
recommend  him  to  our  pity  and  admiration.  He  hat 
therefore  given  hun  youth,  Itrcngth,  and  beauty,  as 
well  as  courage  and  dignity  of  mind  ;  has  mounted  him 
on  a  generous  Heed,  and  arrayed  him  in  an  elegant  fuit 
of  armour.  Yet,  that  the  hillory  might  have  a  comic 
air,  he  has  been  careful  to  contraft  and  conneft  Sir 
Launcelot  with  a  fquire  and  other  affociates  of  very 
dillimllar  tempers  and  ciicumllaiices. 

"  What  has  been  faid  of  the  caufe  of  laughter  doet 
not  amount  to  an  exaft  dtfcription,  far  lefs  to  a  logi- 
cal definition  :  there  being  innumerable  combination* 
of  congruity  and  inconfiilency,  of  relation  and  contra- 
riety, of  likenefs  and  diifimilitude,  which  are  not  lu- 
dicrous at'all.  If  we  could  afcertain  the  peculiaiities 
of  thefe,  we  Ihould  be  able  to  charadlerife  with  more 
accuracy  the  general  nature  of  ludicrous  combination. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  this,  it  would  be  pruper  to 
evince,  that  of  the  prefeiit  theory  thus  much  at  leall  is 
true,  that  though  every  incongruous  combination  is 
not  ludicrous,  every  ludicrous  combination  is  incon- 
gruous. 

"  It  is  only  by  a  detail  of  fafts  or  examples  that 
any  theory  of  this  iort  can  be  either  ellablilhed  or 
overthrown.  By  fuch  a  detail,  the  foregoing  theories 
have  been,  or  may  be,  ihown  to  be  illlounded,  01  not 
fufficlently  comprchenCve.  A  fingle  intlance  of  a 
laughable  objeCt,  which  neither  unites,  nor  is  fuppo- 
fed to  unite,  incongruous  ideas,  would  likewifc  Ihow  the 
jnfufBciency  of  the  prefent  ;  nor  will  I  undertake  to 
prove  (for  indeed  I  cannot),  that  no  fuch  inllance 
can  be  given.  A  complete  enumeration  of  ludicrous 
objefts  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt :  and  therefore 
we  can  never  hope  to  afcertain,  Leyond  the  pofGbility 
of  doubt,  that  common  quality  which  belongs  to  all 
ludicrous  ideas  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  be,  ima- 
gined. All  that  can  be  done  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind  is 
to  prove  by  a  variety  of  examples,  that  the  theory  now 
propofed  is  more  comprehenlive,  and  better  founded, 
than  any  of  the  foregoing."  This  our  author  after- 
wards (hows  at  full  length  ;  but  as  the  variety  of  ex- 
amples adduced  by  him  would  take  up  too  much  room 
to  be  inferted  here,  and  as  every  reader  muft  be  ca- 
pable of  adducing  numberlefs  inilances  of  ludicrous 
cafes  to  himfelf,  we  fliall  content  ourfelves  with  the 
above  explanation  ot  the  different  theories  of  laughKr, 
referring  thofe  who  delire  further  fatisfaftion  to  the 
treatife  already  quoted. 

LAVINGTON-EAST,  a  town  of  Wilts,  4  miles 
fouth  of  the  Devizes,  and  89  miles  from  London.  It 
is  called  in  our  billories  Stepult-Laviugloo  ;  but  now 
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rintt""  Chtaping  or  Market-Lavington  on  account  of  its  mar- 

II         kets.   which  aie  on  Monday  and  WcdneMay,  the  lall 

""•     a  great  corn-market.     It   is  fuppi/fed  to  have   been  a 

'^  markct-towu   above    200   yeats.      Here    is  a  charity- 

fchool  for  36  children,  who  have  biioks   given  them, 

and  thf  girls  are  taught  to  knit  and  iew. 

LAViNIUM  (anc.  geojr  ),  a  town  ofLatium,  fix 
miles  to  the  eall  ot  Laiirentum,  according  to  an  an- 
cient map  ;  fo  named  from  Lcivinia,  ci>nfort  of  J^- 
Beas,  and  dauj^htcr  of  king  Latinus,  and  built  by 
the  Tiojans.  Tiie  firft  town  of  R. 'man  original  m 
Latluni,  and  the  feat  of  the  Dii  Pi  nates,  (Livy):  fi- 
mated  riear  the  rivtr  Niimlc\is,  orNnmiciuj;  between 
which  and  the  Tiber  iEneas  landed,  according  to  Vir- 
gil. Holftenlus  fuppofes  the  town  to  have  Hood  on 
an  eminence,   now  called  il  Moi:te  di  LcounQ. 

LAUNCE.     See  Lance. 

LAUNCESTON,  a  town  of  Cornwal  in  Eng- 
land, feated  on  the  nvcr  Tamar,  214  miles  from 
London.  It  is  aho  called  Dunhi-vid-,  fiom  its  fitiia- 
tion  on  a  down.  Kmg  Henry  III.  made  it  a  free 
borough.  It  was  compofed  before  of  two  other  bo- 
roughs, •u'lZ.  Dimhivid  and  Newport.  It  has  been  the 
place  for  chooling  knights  of  the  fhire  ever  fince  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  I.  and  tiie  alilzes-towii  ever 
fince  Richard  II.  till  by  a  late  aft  of  parliament  the 
lord  chancellor  or  lotd  keeper  was  empowered  to  name 
any  other  place  in  the  county  for  it  ;  lince  which  the 
fummer  aflizes  have  been  held  at  Bodmin.  It  was  in- 
corporated by  Qnetn  Mary  in  1555.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  eii;ht  aldermen,  has  a  free 
fchool  which  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is 
a  populous  tiading  town,  lis  markets  are  on  Thurf- 
day  and  Satuiday,  and  it  has  foi:r  fairs.  In  the  Jid 
of  Henry  VIII.  an  aCl  was  made  for  the  repair  of 
this  and  other  decayed  Cornifh  boroughs ;  and  It  en- 
dowed this  town  with  the  privileges  of  a  fanAuary, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ufed  them.  It  had 
a  monatiery  and  a  noble  callle,  which,  becaufe  of  its 
Itrength,  was  called  caftk-terrihle,  and  was  given  by 
King  Richard  I.  to  his  brother,  afterwards  King 
John.  Here  are  two  charity  fchools  for  48  children  of 
both  fcxes,  where  the  girls  are  taught  to  knit,  few, 
and  make  boi>elace,  and  are  allowed  what  they  can 
earn.  Lclaiid  lays  it  was  walled  in  his  lime,  and  one 
mile  in  compais.  Its  lill  of  burgeffcs  commences  in 
the  23d  of  Edward  1.  The  lower  part  of  its  ancient 
•callle  is  made  ufe  of  for  the  gaol. 

LAUNCH,  in  the  fea-language,  fignilies  to  put 
out :  as.  Launch  thejh'ip,  that  is.  Put  her  out  of  dock; 
launch  aft,  or  forward,  fpeaking  of  things  that  are 
flowed  m  the  hold,  ie,  put  them  more  forward;  launch 
ho  !  is  a  term  ufed  when  a  yard  is  hoifted  high  enough, 
and  fignifies  hoyl  no  more.      See  alfo  Lanch. 

LAUNDER,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  in  De- 
von(hire,  and  other  places,  to  a  long  ^nd  (hallow 
trough,  which  receives  the  powdered  ore  after  it 
comes  cut  of  the  box  or  coffer,  which  is  a  fort  of 
mortar,  in  which  it  is  powdered  with  iron  peftles. 
The  powdered  ore,  which  is  wafhtd  into  the  launder 
by  the  water  from  the  coffer,  is  always  tinefl  neareft 
the  grate,   and  coarfer  all  the  way  down. 

LAURA,  in  church-hillory,  a  name  given  to  a  col- 
)e£iion  of  little  cells  at  fome  diHance  from  each  other, 
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iu  which  the  hermits  in  ancient  times  lived  together  in   Jau-eate^ 
a  wildernefs.  i  '  ■*. 

Thefe  hermits  did  not  live  in  commimity,  but  each 
monk  provided  fur  himfelf  in  his  dillinCt  cell.  The 
moll  celebrated  lauras  mentioned  in  eceleliafticai  hi- 
ftory  were  in  Palcftine  :  as  the  laura  i-i"  St  Euthy- 
mus,  at  four  or  five  leagues  diltance  from  Jerufa- 
lem  ;  the  laura  of  St  Saba,  near  the  brook  Ce- 
dron  ;  the  laura  of  the  Towers,  near  the  river  Jor- 
dan, &c. 

PoET-LAUREATE,  an  officer  of  the  houfchold 
of  the  kings  (jf  Britain,  whole  bufir.efs  confilis  only  in 
compoling  an  ode  annually  on  his  majcily's  birth-day, 
and  on  the  new  year;  fonietimes  alio,  though  rarely, 
on  occafion  of  any  remarkable  viftory. — Of  the  firfl 
inftitution  of  poets  laureate,  Mr  Wharton  has  given 
the  following  account  in  his  hittory  of  Englifli  poetry. 
"  Great  confuiion  has  entered  into  this  fubjeft,  on 
account  of  the  degrees  in  grammar,  which  included- 
rhetoiic  and  verfification,  anciently  taken  in  our  uni- 
verlities,  particularly  at  Oxford  :  on  which  occafion, 
a  wreath  of  laurel  was  pre'.ented  to  the  new  graduate, 
who  was  afterwards  ulually  ftyled  Poeta  Laurmtus. 
Thefe  fcholallic  lanreations,  however,  feem  to  have 
given  rife  to  the  appellation  in  queition.  I  will  give 
fome  inllances  at  Oxford,  which  at  the  fame  time  will 
explain  the  nature  of  the  ftudies  for  which  our  acade- 
mical  philologifts  received  their  rewards.  About  the 
year  1470,  one  John  Watfoti,  a  (Indent  in  grammar, 
obtained  a  conceliion  to  be  graduated  and  laureated  in 
that  ftience  ;  on  condition  that  he  compofed  one  hun- 
dred Latin  verfes  in  praife  of  the  univer'ity,  and  a  La- 
tin comedy.  Another  grammarian  was  diftinguifhed 
with  the  fame  badge,  after  having  ftipulated,  that,  at 
the  next  public  adt,  he  would  afGx  the  fame  number 
of  hexameters  on  the  great  gates  of  St  Mary's  church, 
that  they  might  be  feen  by  the  whole  univerfity.  Thii 
was  at  that  period  the  moll  convenient  mode  of  publi- 
cation. About  the  fame  time,  one  Maurice  Byrchen- 
faw,  a  fchoiar  in  rhetoric,  lupplicated  to  be  admitted 
to  read  leftures,  that  is,  to  take  a  degree  in  that  fa- 
culty ;  and  his  petition  was  granted,  with  a  provifion, 
that  he  (hould  write  one  hundred  verfes  on  the  giory 
of  the  univeility,  and  not  fiiffer  Ovid's  Art  of  Love, 
and  the  Elegies  of  Panvphilus,  to  be  lludied  in  audi- 
tory. Ni^t  long  afterward.";,  one  Ji,-hn  Eulman,  ano- 
ther rhetorician,  having  complied  wiih  the  tcrmq  ii:i- 
polVd,  of  explaining  the  firil  book  of  Tully's  Offi:es, 
and  likewife  the  iirll  of  his  Epillles,  without  any  pe- 
cuniary emolument,  was  graduated  in  rhetoric  ;  and  a 
crown  of  laurel  was  publicly  placed  on  his  head  by  the 
hands  of  the  chancellor  of  the  univerlity.  About  the 
year  1489,  Skelton  was  laureated  at  Oxfird,  and  in 
the  year  I4<;3  was  permitted  to  wear  his  laurel  at 
Cambridge.  Robert  Whittington  affords  the  lad  in- 
ilance  of  a  rhetorical  degree  at  Oxford.  He  was  a  fe- 
cular  prieft,  and  eminent  for  his  various  treatifes  in 
grammar,  and  for  his  facility  in  Latin  poetry  :  having 
exerciied  his  art  many  years,  and  fubmitting  to  the 
cullomary  demand  of  an  hundred  verfes,  he  was  ho- 
noured with  the  laurel  in  the  year   1512. 

"  With  regard  to  the  poet-laureate  of  the  kings  of 
England,  he  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  that  is  ftykd  the 
king's  -verjifier,  and  to  whom  100  (hillings  were  paid  as 
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his  annual  ftlpend  in  the  year  1 251.  But  when  or 
how  that  title  commenced,  and  whether  this  officer 
was  ever  folemnly  crowned  with  laurel  at  his  tirft  inve- 
ftlture,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  after  the 
fearches  of  the  learned  6elden  on  this  quellion  have 
proved  unfucccfsful.  It  feems  moft  probable,  that  the 
barbaiotis  and  inglorious  name  of  lierjifier  gradually 
gave  way  to  an  appellation  of  more  elegance  and  dig- 
nity :  or  rather,  that  at  length  thofe  only  were  in 
general  invited  to  this  appointment,  who  had  received 
academical  fantlion,  and  had  merited  a  crown  of  lau- 
rel in  the  univerfities  for  their  abilities  in  Latin  com- 
pofition,  particularly  Latin  verfification.  Thus  the 
iing's  laureate  was  nothing  more  than  '  a  sraduated 
rhetorician  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  kin*.'  That 
he  originally  wrote  in  Latin,  appears  from  the  ancient 
title  vv'jijicator  ■'  and  may  be  moreover  coUedled  from 
the  two  Latin  poems,  which  Ballon  and  Guliclmus, 
who  appear  to  have  refpeilively  atted  in  the  capacity 
of  royal  poets  to  Richard  L  and  Edward  IL  officially 
compofed  on  Richard's  crufade,  and  Edward's  liege  of 
Strlveling  caftle. 

"  Andrew  Bernard,  fucceffively  poet-laureate  of 
Henry  VIL  and  VIIL  affords  a  ilill  ftronger  proof 
that  this  officer  was  a  Latin  fcholar.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Tholoufe,  and  an  Auguftine  monk.  He  was 
not  only  the  king's  poet-laureate,  as  it  is  fuppofed, 
but  his  hiftoriographer,  and  preceptor  in  grammar  to 
Prince  Arthur.  He  obtained  many  eccleiialtical  pre- 
ferments in  England.  All  the  pieces  now  to  be  found, 
which  he  wrote  in  the  charafter  of  poet-laureate,  are 
in  Latin.  Thefe  are,  "  An  AdJrefs  to  Henry  VIII. 
for  the  moft  aufpicious  beginning  of  the  10th  year  of 
his  reign,  with  an  Ep'ilhalam'mm  on  the  marriage  of 
Francis  the  dauphin  of  France  with  the  king's  daugh- 
ter;"  A  New  Tear's  Gift  for  the  1515  ;  and,  Verfes 
Avilhing  prolperity  to  his  majelly's  13th  year.  He  has 
left  fome  Latin  hymns;  and  many  of  his  Latin  profe 
pieces,  which  he  wrote  in  the  quality  of  hiftoriogra- 
pher to  both  monarchs,  are  remaining. 

♦'  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  cuftomary  for 
the  royal  laureate  to  write  in  Englifh,  till  the  refor- 
mation of  religion  had  begun  to  diminiftr  the  venera- 
tion for  the  Latin  language  ;  or,  rather,  till  the  love 
of  novelty,  and  a  better  fenfe  of  things,  had  banifhed 
tlie  narrow  pedantries  of  monallic  eiudilion,  and  taught 
us  to  cultivate  our  native  tongue." 

LAUREL,     See  Prunus  and  Laurus. 

Laurels,  pieces  of  gold  coined  in  the  year  1619, 
with  the  king's  head  laureated,  which  gave  them  the 
name  of  laurels  ;  the  20  s.  pieces  whereof  were  mark- 
ed with  XX.   the  10  s.  X.  and  the  5  s.  pieces  with  V. 

LAURENS  Castra.     See  Laurentum. 

LAURENTALIA,  or  Larentalia,  called  alfo 
Larenlinalia,  Laurentales,  and  LarentaLs,  feafts  cele- 
brated among  the  Romans  on  the  loth  of  the  kalends 
of  January,  or  23d  of  December,  in  memory  of  Acca 
Laurentia,  wife  of  the  (hepherd  Fauftulus,  and  nurfe 
of  Romulus  and  Remus. 

Acca  Laurentia,  frons  whom  the  folemnity  took  its 
name,  is  reprefented  as  no  lefs  remarkable  for  the  beau- 
ty of  her  perfon,  than  her  lafcivioufnefs ;  on  account 
of  which,  (he  was  nick-named  by  her  neighbours  lupa, 
"  fhe-wolf ;"  which  is  faid  to  have  given  rife  to  the 
tradition  of  RomuUw  and  Remus  being  fuckled  by  a 
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wolf.     She  afterwards  married  a  very  rich  man,  who  Laurer 

brought  her  great   wealth,  which,  at   her  death,' (lie   »■ 

left  to  the  Roman  people  ;  in  confideration  whereof 
they  performed  to  her  thefe  honours  ;  though  others  re- 
prelent  the  fcaft  as  held  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Latiaris. 
See  Larentinalia  and  Lares. 

LAUREN  IIUS,  one  of  the  firft  printers,  and, 
according  to  fome,  the  inventor  of  the  art,  was  barn 
at  Haerlem  about  the  year  1370,  and  executed  feveral 
departments  of  magiltracy  of  that  city.  Thofe  wri- 
ters are  miftaken  who  airign  to  him  the  furname  of 
Cojler,  or  alFert  that  the  office  of  aedituus  was  heredi- 
tary in  his  family.  In  a  diploma  of  Albert  of  Bava- 
ria in  1380,  in  which,  amonr  other  citizens  of  Haer- 
lem, our  Laurentius's  father  is  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  Joannes  Laurentii  fiHus,"  Bcroldus  is  call- 
ed tidUuui,  who  was  furely  of  another  family ;  and 
in  1396  and  1398,  Henricus  a  Luuen  enjoyed  that 
office  ;  after  whole  relignation,  Count  Albert  confer- 
ring  on  the  citizens  the  privilege  of  elefting  their 
adituus,  they,  probably  foon  after,  fixed  on  Lauren- 
tius;  who  was  after .vards  called  Cofler  from  his  of- 
fice, and  not  from  his  family  name,  as  he  was  defcend- 
ed  from  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  Gens  Bredero- 
dia.  His  office  was  very  lucrative  ;  and  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  property,  the  elegance  of  his  houfe  may 
tellify.  That  lie  was  the  inventor  of  printing,  is  af- 
ferted  in  the  narrative  of  Junius.  His  firft  work  was 
an  Hararium,  containing  the  Letters  of  the  alphabet, 
the  Lord's  prayer,  the  apoftle's  creed,  and  two  or 
three  Ihort  prayers  ;  the  next  was  the  Speculum  falut'is, 
in  which  he  introduced />/i^«/-«  on  -wooden  blocks  ;  then 
Donatus,  the  larger  fize ;  and  afterwards  the  fame 
work  in  a  lefs  fize.  All  thefe  were  printed  on  feparate 
motieable  wooden  types  faftened  together  by  threads. 
If  it  be  thought  improbable,  that  fo  ingenious  a  man 
fttould  have  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  invention 
of  wooden  types  ;  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  he  printed 
for  profit,  not  for  fame  ;  and  wooden  types  were  not 
only  at  that  lime  made  fooner  and  cheaper  than  me- 
tal could  be,  but  were  fufficiently  durable  for  the 
fmall  impreffions  of  each  book  he  muft  necelfarily  have 
printed. — His  prefs  was  nearly  ftiaped  like  the  com- 
mon winepreffes. — He  printed  fome  copies  of  all  his 
books  both  on  paper  and  vellum. — It  has  been  very 
erroneoufly  fuppofed,  that  he  quitted  the  profeffion, 
and  died  brokenhearted:    but  it  is  certain,  that  he 

did  not  live  to  fee  the  art  brought  to  perfeftion. He 

died  in  1440,  aged  70;  and  was  fucceeded  either  by 
his  fon-in-law  Thomas  Peter,  who  married  his  only 
daughter  Lucia  ;  or  by  their  immediate  defcendants, 
Peter,  Andrew,  and  Thomas ;  who  were  old  enough 
(even  if  their  father  was  dead,  as  it  is  likely  he  was) 
to  conduiil  the  bufinefs,  the  cldeft  being  at  leaft  22 
or  7.3.  What  books  they  printed  it  is  not  eafy  to 
determine;  they  having,  after  the  example  of  Lauren- 
tius  (more  anxious  for  profit  than  for  fame),  neither 
added  to  their  books  their  names,  the  place  where 
they  were  printed,  or  the  date  of  the  year.  Their 
fitft  efTays  were  new  editions  oi  Donatus  and  the  Specu- 
lum. They  afterwards  reprinted  the  latter,  with  a 
Latin  trandation,  in  which  they  ufed  their  grandfa- 
ther's wooden  piAures  ;  and  printed  the  book  partly 
on  ■wooden  blocks,  partly  on  luooden  feparate  types,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Meerraan,  who  has  given  an  exad  en- 
graving 
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graving  of  each  fort,  taken  from  different  parts  of  the 
fame  book,  which  was  publifhtd  between  the  years 
1442  and  1450.  Nor  did  they  ilop  here:  they  conti- 
nued to  print  feveral  editions  of  the  Speculum,  both  in 
Latin  and  in  Dutch  ;  and  m.-iny  other  works,  particu- 
larly "  Hilloria  Alexandri  M:igiii  ;"  "  Flavii  Vedatii 
[for  Vegetir\  Rcnati  Epitome  de  Re  Militari  ;"  and 
"  Opera  varla  a  Thomas  Kempis."  Of  each  of  thefe  Mr 
Meerman  has  given  an  engraved  fpecimen.  They  were 
all  printed  w'llh  fepiirale  luoodcn  types;  and, 'by  their 
great  neatnefs,  are  a  proof  that  the  defcendants  of 
Laurentius  were  induflrious  in  improving  his  inven- 
tion. Kempis  was  printed  at  Haerlem  in  1472,  and 
was  the  lall  known  work  of  Laurentiiis's  defcendants, 
who  foon  after  difpofed  of  all  their  materials,  and 
probably  quitted  the  employment;  as  the  ufe  o\  fufile 
types  was  about  that  time  univerfally  diffufed  through 
Holland  by  the  fettling  of  Martens  at  AloU,  where  he 
puvfued  the  art  with  reputation  for  upwards  of  60  years. 
See  ( Hjftory  of)  Pkinting. 

LAURENTIUM,  or  Lai'rens  Castra,  (anc. 
geog.),  a  town  of  Latium,  fuppufcd  to  be  the  royal 
refidence  of  thofe  mod  ancient  kings  Latinus,  Picus, 
and  Faunus,  (Virgil).  Hither  the  emperor  Commo- 
dus  retired  during  a  pefliltnce.  Its  name  was  from 
an  adjoining  grove  of  bay-trets,  midway  between  Ollia 
and  Antium.  Suppofed  to  have  flood  in  the  place 
now  called  San  Lorcn-z.o  ;  which  ftems  to  be  confirmed 
from  the  Via  L.aurentina  leading  to  Rome. 

LAURO  (Philippo),  a  celebrated  painter,  born 
Rome   in    1623.      He   learned   the   fiill  rudiments 
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of  the  art  from  his  father  Balthafar,  who  was  hlm- 
felf  a  good  painter.  He  afterward  ftudied  under  An- 
gelo  Carofello,  liis  brother-in-law  ;  and  proved  fo  great 
a  proficient,  that  in  a  fhort  time  he  far  furpaffed  his 
tutor  In  defign,  colouring,  and  elegance  of  tafte.  He 
applied  hlmlclf  to  painting  hillorical  fubjeils  in  a  finall 
fize,  enriching  the  back-grounds  with  lively  landfcapes, 
that  afforded  the  eye  and  the  judgment  equal  enter- 
tainment;  but  though  his  fmall  paintings  are  btil  ap- 
proved, he  finifhed  feveral  grand  compofitions  for  al- 
tar-pieces that  were  highly  elleemed.  He  died  in 
1.694  ;  and  his  works  are  eagerly  bought  up  at  high 
prices  all  over  Europe. 

Lauro,  or  Lauron  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Hither  Spain,  where  Cn.  Pompeius,  fon  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  was  defeated  and  flain.  No*  Lorigne,  five 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Lliria  in  Valencia. 

LAURUS,  the  bay-tree  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  enneandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
I  2th  order,  Hulorace^.  There' is  no  calyx  ;  the  corol- 
la is  calycine,  or  feiving  in  place  of  the  calyx,  and  fex- 
paitite  ;  the  neftarium  with  three  glandules,  each  ter- 
minated by  two  briftlcs  furrounding  the  gcrmen.  The 
interior  filaments  furniflicd  with  glandules  at  the  bafc  ; 
the  fruit  a  monofpermous  plum. 

Species.  I.  The  nobilis,  or  evergreen  bay -tree,  is  a 
native  of  Italy,  and  hath  an  upright  trunk  branching 
on  every  fide  from  the  boUom  upward  ;  with  fpear- 
(haped,  nervous,  llifF,  evergreen  leaves,  three  inches 
long  and  two  broad;  and  Imall,  yellowifli,  quadrifid, 
dittcious  flowers,  fuccecded  by  red  berries  in  autumn 
and  winter.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  varieties,  with 
broad,  narrow,  flriped,  or  waved  leaves    ?.  The  asfti- 


valis,  or  deciduous  bay,  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame- 
rica. It  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem,  covered  with  a  ' 
purplifli  bark;  having  oblong, oval,  acuminated,  veined, 
deciduous  leaves,  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  half  as 
broad,  growing  oppofite  ;  with  fmall  white  flowera 
fucceedtd  by  red  berriei!.  3.  The  benzoin,  or  benja- 
min tree,  13  alfo  a  native  of  Noith  America  ;  grows  15 
or  20  feet  high,  divided  into  a  very  branchy  head  ; 
with  oval,  acme,  deciduous  leaves,  three  or  four  inches 
long,  and  half  as  broad  ;  and  fmall  ycUowiih  flowers, 
not  fuccecded  by  berries  in  this  country.  4.  Tire  faf- 
fafras  is  a  native  of  the  fame  countrv.  It  hath  a  (lirub- 
iike  Itraight  Hem,  gar-niflied  with  both  oval  and  thi-ee- 
lubed,  fhining,  deciduous  leaves,  of  difllrent  fizes,  from 
three  to  fix  inches  long,  and  near  as  broad,  with  fmall 
ycUowifli  fi  ,wei-s  fucceeded  by  blackifh  berries,  but  not 
in  th.s  country.  5.  The  indica,  or  Indian  bay-tree, 
riles  v«th  an  upright  ftraight  trunk,  branching  regu- 
larly 20  or  30  feet  high  ;  adorned  with  very  large, 
fpcar-fliaped,  plane,  nervous,  evergreen  leaves  on  reddifh 
footltalks  ;  and  bunches  of  fmall  whitilh-grcen  flowers, 
fucceeded  by  large  oval  black  berries  which  do  not  ri- 
pen in  this  country.  6.  The  borbonia,  or  Carolina 
red  bay-tree,  rifes  with  an  upright  Ifraight  ftem, 
branching  15  or  20  feet  high  ;  with  large,  fpear-fha- 
ped,  evergreen  leaves,  tranfverfdy  veined  ;  and  long 
bunches  of  flowers  on  red  footflalks,  fucceeded  by 
large  blue  berries  fitting  in  red  cups.  7.  The  cam- 
phuia,  or  camphor-tree,   grows  naturally  in  the  woods 
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of  the  weilern  parts  of  Japan,  and  in  the  adjacent 
illands.  1  he  root  Imtlls  ftronger  of  camphor  than  any 
ot  the  other  parts,  and  yields  it  in  greater  plenty.  The 
Ijark  of  the  ftalk  is  outwardly  fomewhat  rough  ;  buc 
in  the  inner  furface  fmooth  and  mucous,  and  therefore 
ealily  feparated  from  the  wood,  which  is  dry  and  of  a 
white  colour.  The  leaves  ftand  upon  fiender  foot- 
flalks,  have  an  entire  undulate^  margin,  runnln.o-  out 
into  a  point;  have  tlie  upper  furface  of  a  lively  and 
Ihining  green,  the  lower  herbaceous  and  filky  ;  and  are 
furnilhea  with  a  few  lateral  nerves,  which  iLctch  arch- 
wife  to  the  circumference,  and  frequently  terminate 
lu  Imall  warts;  a  cucumffance  peculiar  to  this  fpecies 
of  lauius.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  tops  of 
footltaUs,  which  proceed  from  the  arm-pits  of  the 
leaves  ;  but  not  till  the  tree  has  attained  confiderable 
age  and  lize.  The  flower-flalks  are  fiender,  branched 
at  ihe  top,  and  divided  into  very  Ihort  pedicles,  each 
fupporlmg  a  fingle  flower.  Thefe  flowers  are  white, 
and  coniilt  of  fix  petals,  which  are  fucceeded  by  a 
purple  and  Ihining  berry  of  the  fize  of  a  pea,  and  in  fi^ 
gure  fomewhat  top-ihaped.  It  is  compofed  of  a  foft 
pulpy  lubiuuce  that  is  purple,  and  ha?  the  taife  of 
cloves  and  camphor  ;  and  of  a  nucleus  or  kernel  of  the 
fize  of  a  pepper,  that  is  covered  with  a  biack,  fhinin^, 
oily  corticle,  of  an  infipid  tafte.  8.  The  cinnamo- 
mum,  or  cinnamon-tree,  is  a  native  of  Ceylon.  Ic 
hath  a  laige  lo.jt,  and  divides  into  feveral  branches, 
covered  with  a  bark,  which  on  the  outer  fide  is  of  a 
grtyifh  brown,  and  on  the  infide  has  a  leddilh  cart;. 
The  wood  of  the  root  is  hard,  white,  and  has  no  fmell. 
The  body  of  the  tree,  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
20  or  30  feet,  is  covered,  as  well  as  iu  numero.i* 
branches,  with  a  bark  which  at  firlt  is  green  and  af- 
terwards red.  The  leaf  is  longer  and  narrower  than 
the  common    bay-tree  ;  and   it    is    thvecnerved,    the 
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l-Auni*,  nerves  vaniiTiing  towards  the  top.  Wf.en  firll  unfold- 
""y-—  e^j  it  ig  of  a  flame  colour  ;  but  after  it  has  been  for 
fome  time  expofed  to  the  air,  and  grows  dry,  it 
changes  to  a  deep  green  on  the  upper  furfacc,  and  to 
a  h\<hter  on  the  lower.  I  he  flowers  are  fmall  and 
white,  and  grow  in  large  \  unchcs  at  the  extremity  of 
the  blanches  :  they  have  an  agreeable  fniell,  fomething 
like  that  of  the  hly  of  the  valley.  The  fruit  is  fliaped 
like  an  acorn,  but  is  not  lo  large.  9.  The  caflia,  or 
bafe  cinnan  on,  has  lanceolated  leaves,  triple- nerved. 
10.  The  Ptrfea,  avocado-pear  tree,  or  alligator  pear, 
rifes  to  a  crnfiderable  height,  with  a  ftraight  trunk,  of 
which  the  bark  and  wood  are  of  a  greyifh  colour.  The 
leaves  are  long,  oval,  pointed,  of  a  fubftancc  like  lea- 
ther, and  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  The  flowers  aie 
produced  in  large  knots  or  chifters  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches,  and  confift  each  of  fix  petals  difpofed 
in  the  form  of  a  ftar,  and  of  a  dirty  white  or  yellow 
colour,  with  an  agreeable  odour,  which  difFufes  itfelf 
to  a  confiderable  dillance.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Weft 
Indies.  The  Perfea  begins  to  beat  two  years  and  a 
half,  or  at  tntift  three  years  after  being  planted  ;  and, 
like  moil  of  the  trees  in  warm  climates,  bears  twice  a 
year.  There  are  two  other  fptcies  of  this  genus, 
but  pofTcficd  of  no  remarkable  properties. 

Ctillure.  The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  layers, 
or  by  the  berries.  In  older  to  raife  a  quantity  of  thefe 
trees  by  layers,  fome  ftools  fhenld  be  planted  for  the 
purpofe  ;  and  after  thefe  are  Ihot  about  a  yard  high, 
the  branches  muft  bt  brought  down  to  the  ground  in 
the  winter,  all  the  preceding  fummer's  fhoots  laid  on 
it,  and  pegged  down  (being  tiril  flit  in  the  joint),  and 
the  leaves  taken  off",  which  would  otherwiie  be  under 
ground.  In  one  yeai's  time  thtfe  layers  will  have  ta- 
ken root  ;  and  in  the  fpring  thty  (hould  be  taken  up, 
and  planted  in  the  nuiftiy  afoot  afunder,  in  rows  two 
feet  ditlance  After  they  are  planted  out,  if  the  wea- 
ther fliould  prove  dry,  they  mull  be  conftantly  water- 
ed ;  for  without  fuch  care,  it  is  difficult  to  make  this 
tree  grow.  Aftct  they  have  taken  well  to  the  ground, 
they  will  require  no  farther  tioublcthan  keeping  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  digging  between  the  rows  each 
winter,  till  they  are  finally  planted  out.  2.  In  order 
to  taife  this  tree  from  the  berries,  they  ought  to  hang 
on  the  trees  till  about  January  before  they  are  gather- 
ed. A  wcU-flicltered  Ipot  of  ground  for  the  feminary 
mull  be  made  choice  of;  and  having  the  mould  fmooth 
and  fine,  thty  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ga- 
thered, in  beds  or  drills,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
deep.  Towaids  the  clofe  of  the  fpring  the  plants  will 
come  up,  and  during  fummer  mull  be  duly  attended, 
by  watering  and  weeding.  In  the  winter  following, 
their  flieltered  fituation  muft  not  be  trufted  to,  to  de- 
fend them  from  the  froft  :  Furze-bufhes,  or  fome  fuch 
thmgs,  ought  to  be  ftuck  in  rows  between  the  beds  or 
drills,  to  guard  them  from  the  black  frofts.  Indeed, 
without  this  precaution,  if  the  winter  fliould  prove 
▼ery  frcfty,  few  of  the  young  feedlings  will  be  alive  in 
fpring.  During  the  following  fummer,  weeding  and 
Watering  mull  be  obferved,  and  the  wiriter  after  that 
they  fhould  be  defended  wich  covering  as  befiTe  ;  for 
they  will  be  ftill  in  danger  of  being  detlroyed  by  fcvere 
frofls.  In  the  enluing  fpring,  the  ftrongeft  may  beta- 
ken out  of  the  feed  beds,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery 
way  ;  though,  if  they  have  not  by  that  time  made  good 


(hoots,  it  will  be  advifable  to  let  them  remain  in  their  tn 
beds  till  the  third  fpring  ;  for  a  fmall  plant  of  this  — ' 
kind  is  with  more  difficulty  made  to  grow  than  one 
which  is  larger.  When  they  are  planted  in  the  nur- 
fery, the  diftance  which  Ihould  be  allowed  them  is  the 
fame  as  the  layers,  a  foot  afunder  and  two  feet  diftance 
in  the  rows  ;  and  this  will  not  be  found  too  clofe  ; 
for  notwithftanding  the  greateft  care  is  exerted  in 
planting  them  in  the  nurfery,  even  making  choice  of 
rainy  and  cloudy  weather,  which  muft  always  be  ob- 
ferved  in  fetting  them  out,  many  of  them  will  be  loft 
by  being  tranfplanted.  After  they  are  thus  planted 
out  in  the  nurfery,  \-hether  layers  or  feedlings,  they 
muft  be  ftill  watered  in  dry  weather,  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  the  rows  dug  between  every  winter.  You 
will  even  find,  that  thole  plants  which  fuffer  leafli  by  be- 
ing tranfplanted  will  have  met  with  a  check,  whiih  they 
will  not  recover  in  two  or  three  years;  and  till  they  have 
acquired  new  ftrength  they  fliould  not  be  taken  from 
the  nurfery  ;  but  when  they  appear  to  be  good  ft  iff 
plants,  having  the  year  before  made  a  vigorous  flioot, 
they  will  be  then  proper  plants  for  planting  out  where 
they  are  to  remain.  Holes  fliould  be  got  ready  for 
their  reception  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  firft  autumnal  rains 
fall,  the  work  (hould  be  fet  about,  efpecially  if  the 
land  be  gravelly  or  dry  ;  but  if  it  be  moift,  the  fpring 
will  do  as  well.  Ueing  now  planted  at  one  yard  di- 
ftance, they  will  make  a  poor  progrefs  for  two  or 
three  years  mote ;  but  after  this,  when  they  have 
overcome  all  thefe  difficulties,  they  will  grow  very 
fall,  and  arrive  to  be  good  trees  in  a  few  years.  Al- 
though this  tree  flouriflies  beft  in  old  gardens,  where 
the  foil  has  been  made  rich  and  deep,  and  loves  the 
(hade,  Hanbury  tells  us,  "  it  thrives  nevetthelefs  ex- 
ceedingly well  in  our  hotteft  gravels  and  fands  ;  and 
after  it  has  furmounted  the  hardlhips  of  tranfplanting, 
will  grow  in  fuch  fituations  extremely  faft,  and  arrive 
to  a  large  bulk." 

The  propagation  of  the  three  next  forts  of  trees  may 
be  perfoimed  two  or  three  ways,  1.  By  the  feeds. 
Thefe  we  receive,  from  the  places  where  the  trees  grow 
naturally,  in  the  fpring.  They  fliould  be  preferved  in 
fand  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  (hould  be  fv)wn  in 
largilh  pots  an  inch  deep.  The  foil  for  their  recep- 
tion fliould  be  taken  from  a  rich  pafture  at  leaft  a  year 
before,  with  the  fward.  It  (hould  alfo  be  laid  on  an 
heap,  and  frequently  turned,  until  the  fward  is  grown 
rotten,  and  the  whole  appears  well  mixed  and  fine.  If 
the  pafture  from  whence  it  was  taken  near  the  fnrface 
is  a  fandy  loam,  this  is  the  beft  compoft  for  thefe  feeds; 
if  not,  a  fmall  addition  of  diift  or  fea  fand  (hould  be 
added,  and  well  mixed  with  the  other  mould.  After 
filling  the  pots  with  this  foil,  the  feeds  (hould  be  fown 
an  inch  deep  ;  and  then  they  (hould  be  plunged  into 
common  mould  up  to  the  rim.  If  the  foil  be  natural- 
ly moift,  it  will  keep  them  cooler,  and  be  better  ;  and 
if  the  place  be  well  fheltered  and  (haded,  it  will  be  bet- 
ter llili.  Nothing  more  than  weeding,  which  muft  be 
conftantly  obferved  during  the  fummer,  will  be  necef- 
fary  ;  and  in  this  llation  they  may  remain  until  the 
March  following;  about  the  middle  of  which  month, 
having  prepared  a  good  hot-bed.  the  pots  (hould  be  ta- 
ken up  and  plunged  therein.  Soon  after  the  feeds  will 
come  up  1  and  when  the  young  phnts  have  fufficient- 
ly  received  the  benefit  of  this  bed,  they  (hould  be  cnu- 
4.  led 
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red  bjr  degrees  to  the  open  air.  Weeding  and  v/ater-  eafy,  and  its  culture  requires  little  care,  as  more  parti-  I.a«ru. 
ing  muft  be  obfervcd  during  the  fiimmer  ;  and  at  the  ciilarly  noticed  bilow.  Since  that  time,  fome  obferva-  '  v  ' "  ' 
approach  of  the  cold  weather  in  the  autumn,  tiiey  tions  by  Dr  Dancer,  relative  to  its  cultivation,  have 
(hould  be  removed  under  an  hot-bed  frame,  or  fome  appeared  in  tiie  Traufadlions  *  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  *  Vol.  VIII. 
cover,  to  be  prottfted  from  the  frofts  during  tlie  win-  &c.  Thefc  obfervations  confirm,  without  adding  any  f'  *'4-  &=• 
ter.  In  the  fpring,  when  this  danger  is  over,  they  thing  elTential  to  the  concife  lotice  of  Dr  Wright, 
fliould  rcfume  their  fir  It  ftation  ;  namely,  tiie  pots  We  arc  informed,  that  as  the  tree  "  puts  out  numc- 
Ihonld  be  plunged  up  to  the  rim,  as  when  the  feeds  rous  fide- bran  dies,  with  a  denfe  foliage,  from  the  very 
were  firll  fonn  ;  and  if  this  place  be  well  flickered,  bottom  of  the  trunk  ;  this  furnidies  an  opportunity 
they  may  remain  there  all  vvinter  ;  if  not,  and  fevere  of  obtaining  plenty  of  layers,  and  facilitates  the 
frolts  threaten,  they  ihould  be  taken  up  and  placed  propagation  of  the  tree,  as  it  docs  not  perfedl  its 
tinder  cover  as  before.  After  they  have  been  thus  nia-  feecls  in  any  quantity  under  fix  or  fevcn  years  ; 
naged  three  years  from  the  feeds,  they  (liould  be  taken  when  it  becomes  fo  plentifully  loaded,  that  a  fingle 
out  of  the  pots  with  care,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery-  tree  is  fufficient  alnioll  for  a  colony.  It  feems  to 
ground  at  fniall  dillancts,  where  they  may  remain  delight  in  a  loofe  moid  foil,  and  to  require  a  fjuth- 
unti!  they  are  ilrong  enough  to  be  finally  fct  out.  By  ern  afpeft  ;  the  trees,  thus  planted,  flourifliing  better 
f  )wing  theteeds  in  pots,  and  alTifting  them  by  an  hot-  than  others  growing  in  loam,  and  not  fo  well  ex- 
bed,  a  year  at  Icaft  is  faved  ;  for  they  hardly  ever  pofed  to  the  fun.  When  healthy,  it  is  (from  layers) 
•come  up,  when  fowii  in  a  natural  border,  under  two  of  a  pretty  quick  growth,  reaching  in  cig/jf  years  the 
years  from  the  feeds  ;  nay,  they  have  been  known  to  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  is  very  fpreadin-T,  and 
remain  three,  and  even  fome  plants  to  come  up  the  furnillicd  with  numerous  branches  of  a  fit  fize  for  de- 
fourth  year  after  fowing  ;  which  at  once  ftiovvs  the  coitication.  The  feeds,  however,  ar-e  a  long  time  in 
preference  of  the  former  pradtice,  and  (liould  caution  coming  up,  and  the  plants  make  fmall  progrefs  for  the 
all  who  have  not  fuch  convenience,  not  to  be  to<i  hady  firfl  year  or  two."  It  is  added,  that  "  the  birds  ap- 
iu  ditluibing  the  beds  when  the  feeds  are  fown  in  tl.e  pear  to  be  v;'y  fond  of  tiie  berries,  and  will  probably 
natural  ground ;  as,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  well  pre-  propagate  this  tree  in  the  fame  way  they  do  many 
ferved  in  mould  or  fand,  tbtfe  may  be  fome  years  be-  others  every  where  over  the  ifland  ;  fo  that  in  a  (liort 
fore  they  appear.  Indeed,  it  is  the  long  time  we  are  time  it  will  grow  fpontaneoufly,  or  without  cultiva- 
in  obtaining  thcfe  plants,  either  by  feeds,  layers,  &c.  tion."  The  fcge  for  decortication,  faid  above  to  be 
that  makes  them  at  prefent  fo  very  Tcarce  amongft  us.  eight  years,  it  will  be  obferved,  is  different  from  that 
2.  Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  layers  ;  but  fpecificd  below  for  the  trees  in  Ceylon, 
very  flowly;  for  they  will  be  two,  and  fometimes  three,  U/fs.     Evelyn   fays,   he  has   feen  bay  trees  near  30 

or  even  four  years,  before  they  have  llruck  out  good  feet  high,  and  aimolt  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  enu- 
loots ;  though  the  Benjamin  tree  is  propagated  the  merales  the  bay  amongll  ufeful  trees.  Hanbury 
fadtft  by  this  method.  The  young  twigs  ihould  be  catches  at  this  idea,  and  tells  us  in  general  terms,  that 
laid  in  the  gi'ound  in  the  autumn  ;  and  it  will  be  found  *'  it  will  grow  to  30  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  of 
that  twilling  the  wire  roiuid  the  bud,  fo  as  in  fome  de-  two  feet  in  diameter  ;"  and  accordiualy  he  arranges  it 
gree  to  Hop  the  progrefs  of  die  fap,  and  taking  away  among  his  foreft  ti-ees :  he  acknoirkdges,  however,  at 
with  a  knife  a  little  of  the  bark,  is  a  more  effe£lual  the  fame  time,  that  the  wood  is  of  little  value.  The 
method  cf  obtaining  good  roots  foon  than  by  the  11. t  bay  is  ueverthelefs  a  fine  aromatic  and  a  beautiful  ever- 
or  twilling,  clpeeially  when  prattifcd  on  the  faliafras  green  :  It  is  laid  to  be  the  true  /.i.rus  or  laurel  of  the 
tree.  3.  Plants  of  thefe  forts  are  likewife  fometimes  aticient-,  with  which  th'-y  adorned  the  brows  of  their 
obtained  by  fuckers,  which  they  will  at  all  times  throw  fuccefsful  generals.  Like  the  holly,  box,  and  laurel, 
out,  and  which  may  be  often  taken  off  with  pretty  good  the  bay  will  bear  the  fiiade  and  drip  of  taller  trees; 
voots  ;  but  when  they  are  weak,  and  with  bad  roots,  and  it  is  upon  the  whole  a  very  defirable,  as  being  a 
they  fliould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  afiifted  by  a  mode-     very  ornamental,  evergreen. 

rate  heat  in  a  bed  :  With  fuch  management  they  will  The  leaves  and  berries  of  this  tree  have  a  moderate- 
be  good  plants  by  the  autumn,  and  in  the  fpring  may  ly  ftr-ong  aromatic  fmeil,  and  a  war-m,  bifterifli,  pun- 
be  planted  out  any  whei-e.  4.  Cuttings  of  thefe  trees,  gent  taile  ;  the  berries  are  llronger  in  both  i-efpeclg 
when  planted  in  a  good  bark  bed,  and  duly  watered,  than  the  leaves,  and  afford  in  dillillation  a  larger 
will  alfo  oftentimes  grow.  When  this  method  is  prac-  quantity  of  effential  aromatic  oil  ;  they  yield  alfo  an 
tiled,  and  plants  obtained,  they  mud  be  inured  by  de-  almod  infipid  oil  to  the  prefs,  in  confeqnence  of  which 
grees  to  the  open  air,  till  they  are  hardy  enough  to  be  they  prove  unftuous  in  the  mouth.  They  are  warm 
finally  planted  out.  carminatives,  and  fometimes  exhibited   In   tliis   inten- 

The  Indian  bay,  the  camphor,  the  avocado,  and  tion  againft  flatulent  colics,  and  likewife  in  hyfterical 
the  cinnamon  tree,  require  the  treatment  common  to  difordtrs.  Their  principal  ufe  in  the  prefent  praftice 
green-houfe  plants;  the  latter,  however,  is  rather  a  is  in  glyfters,  and  fome  external  applications.  The  de- 
ilove  plant  in  this  country. — Of  its  culture  or  propa-  ciduous  bay,  in  a  moid  rich  foil.  In  which  it  princi- 
gatlon  in  its  native  places,  no  particular  account  has  pally  delights,  will  grow  to  be  about  1 6  feet  high  ; 
been  given  by  botanical  writers  ;  but  it  mud  now  be-  but  in  fome  foils,  that  are  pofltffed  of  the  oppofite 
come  an  Important  confideration  with  us,  fince  this  qualities,  it  will  hardly  aiTlve  at  half  that  height.  The 
valuable  tree  has  been  acquired  by  our  own  colonies,  flowers  are  fucceeded  in  May  by  large  red  berries. 
Of  the  advantages  prornifed  by  this  acquifition  we  are  which  never  ripen  in  England  :  fo  that,  notwithdand- 
indebted  for  the  firit  accounts  to  Dr  Wright  in  1787!;  ing  the  Irjaves  in  fumraer  are  very  pretty,  and  the  co- 
from  whom  alfo  we  learn  that  its  propagation  is  very  loui:  of  the  bark  makes  a  variety  in  winter,  it  is  prin- 
VcL.  IX.  Part  II.  4  G  cipally     ^ 
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I.auTus.    cipally  the  fcarcity  of  thia  plant  which  makes  it  valu-    On    cutting   fome  part  of  the   faffafras  tree,  or  its    Laumt. 

"■"V*"*^  able.  fhooti,  and  holding  it  to  the  nofe,  it  has  a  (Irong  but  ^— v-~- 

The  leuzoin  tree  will  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize  pleafant  fmell.  Some  people  peel  the  root,  anj  boil 
than  the  other,  and  its  branches  are  more  numerous,  the  peel  with  the  beer  which  they  are  brewing,  becaufe 
They  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  fine  liglit-gretn  colour,  they  believe  it  wholefome.  For  the  famfr  reafon,  the 
The  leaves  on  their  upper  furface  art  fmooth  and  of  peel  is  put  into  biandy  eitlier  wliiKl  it  is  diltilllng  or 
a  fine  light-green  colour,  but  their  under  furface  is  ve-  after  it  is  made.  Profeffur  Kalm  informs  us,  that  a  de- 
nofe,  ana  of  a  whitifli  cafl:.  When  bruifed,  they  emit  coition  of  the  root  of  faffafras  in  water,  drank  t^ery 
a  fine  fragrance.  This  tree  was  formerly  miftaken  morning,  is  ufed  with  fuci-tfs  in  the  dropfy.— When 
for  that  which  produces  the  drug  called  benzoin  ;  which  part  of  a  wood  is  deftined  for  cultivation,  the  faiTafras 
is  now  known  to  be  obtained  from  a  fpecies  of  (lyrax.  trees  are  commonly  left  upon  it,  becaufe  they  have  a 
See  Stvrax.  very  thick  fohage,  and  afford  a  coo!  (hade  to  the  cattle 

The  fq^qfrtis  will  grow  to  nearly  the  height  of  the  during  the  great  heats.  Some  people  get  their  bed- 
others,  though  the  branches  are  not  fo  numerous.  Its  polls  made  of  fafiafras  wood,  in  ordrr  to  expel  the 
bark  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  red  colour,  which  beautifully  bugs;  for  its  llrong  fcent,  it  is  faid,  prevents  thofe 
diftinguifhes  it  in  winter;  whilft  the  fine  (hining  green  of  vermin  from  fettling  in  them.  For  two  or  three  years 
its  leaves  conditutes  its  greateft  beamy  in  fumraer.  In  together  this  has  the  defired  efPeft,  or  about  as  long 
thefe,  indeed,  there,  is  a  variety,  and  a  very  extraor-  as  the  wood  keeps  its  tlrong  aromatic  fmell ;  but  after 
dinary  one.  Some  are  large,  and  of  an  oval  figure  ;  that  time  it  has  been  obfcrved  to  lofe  its  cfftft.  In 
others  are  fmaller,  and  of  the  fame  fhape  ;  whilll  o-  Pcnfylvania  fome  people  put  chips  of  fafiafras  into 
thers  again  are  fo  divided  into  thiee  lobes,  as  to  re-  their  chefts,  where  they  keep  all  forts  of  woollen  Ituftj, 
femble  the  leaves  of  fome  forts  of  the  fig-tree.  In  A-  in  order  to  expel  the  moths  (or  larva;  or  caterjillars  of 
merica,  the  faffafras  generally  (lands  fingle  in  the  moths  or  tinies)  which  commonly  fettle  in  tliem  in 
woods,  and  along  the  fences  round  the  fields.  It  fummer.  The  loot  keeps  its  fmell  for  a  long  while  : 
flowets  in  May  before  the  leaves  come  oi;t ;  and  being  ProfefTor  Kalm  faw  one  which  had  lain  five  or  fix  ytars 
entirely  covered  with  them,  it  is  dillinguiflicd  at  a  in  the  drawer  of  a  table,  and  (1111  preferved  the  (liength 
great  diftance  by  their  beautiful  yellow  colour.  of  its   fcent.     The  people  alfo  gather  its  (lowers,  and 

The  root  of  the  falTafras  has  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  ufe  it  as  tea. 
fweetilh,  aromatic,  fubacrid  tafte  ;  the  bark  taltes  The/<er/ca, or  alligntrirpeiiriref  As  cu\u\-3.tt<iun\\er[My 
much  ftronger  than  any  other  part,  and  the  fmall  in  the  Weft  Indies  by  all  tanks  of  people.  The  fruit  is 
twigs  ftronger  than  the  large  pieces.  It  is  a  warm  pear-fiiaped,  and  from  one  to  two  pounds  in  weight, 
aperient  and  corroborant,  and  frequently  employed  On  removing  a  green  (l<in  or  coveiing,  wt  come  to  a 
with  good  fuccefs  for  purifying  and  fwcetenrng  the  yellow  butyraceous  fubliance  ;  and  in  the  ht  art  find  a 
blood  and  juices.  For  thefe  purpofes,  ni(ufions  made  large  round  feed  or  (lone,  which  is  unequal  In  the  fur- 
from  the  rafped  root  or  bark  may  be  drank  as  tea.  In  face,  and  exceedingly  hard  and  woody.  This  fruit  is 
fome  conftitutions  indeed,  futh  liquors  are,  by  their  ripe  In  Augull  and  September,  and  conftittiles  one  of 
fragrance,  apt,  on  firft  taking  them,  to  afteCt  the  the  mcft  aerceable  articles  of  diet  for  fix  or  eight 
head  ;  but  in  fuch  cafes  they  may  be  advantageouily  wetks  to  the  negroes.  Thefe  pears,  with  a  liltle  fait 
freed  from  their  flavour  by  boiling.  A  decoftion  of  and  a  plantain  or  two,  afford  a  hearty  meal.  They  are 
falFaftas,  boiled  down  to  the  confidence  of  an  extract,  alfo  ferved  up  at  the  tables  of  white  people  as  choice 
proves  fimply  bi'.ttiKh  and  fubaftringent.  Hoffman  fruit.  When  the  pear  is  ripe,  the  yellow  or  eatable 
alhires  iis,  that  he  has  fiequestly  given  this  extract  to  fubliance  is  firmer  than  butter,  and  tattes  fomewhat 
the  quantity  of  a  fcruple  at  a  time,  with  remarkable  like  butter  or  marrow  :  hence  it  is  called  by  fome  the 
fuccefs,  for  l*rcngthening  the  tt)ne  of  the  vifcera  in  ca-  it^etable  marro-iu-  But  however  excellent  ihlsfiuitis 
chexies  ;  as  alfo  in  the  decline  of  intermittent  fevers,  when  ripe,  it  is  very  dangerous  when  pulled  and  eaten 
and  in  hypochindrlacal  fpafms.  Saffafras  yields  in  di-  before  maturity.  Dr  Wright  fays,  he  has  repeatedly 
(^illation  an  extremely  fragrant  oil  of  a  penetrating  known  it  to  produce  fever  and  dyfcntery,  wliich  were 
pungent  tafte,  fo  ponderous  (notwlthftanding  the  removed  with  difTiculty. — The  leaves  of  this  tree  and 
lightpefs  of  the  drug  itfelf)  as  to  fink  In  water.  Rec-  thofe  of  ihe  bead-vine  or  wild  liquorice  are  made  into 
tificd  fpirit  extrafts  the  whole  tafte  and  fmell  of  falTa-  peftoral  dccoftions  by  the  common  people. — The  large 
fras  ;  and  elevates  nothing  In  evaporation  :  hence  the  (lone  is  ufcd  for  marking  linen.  The  clothjs  tied  or 
fpirituous  extraft  proves  llie  moft  elegant  and  efficacious  lield  over  the  flone,  and  llic  letters  are  pricked  out  by 
preparation,  as  containing  the  virtue  of  the  root  entire,  a  needle  through  the  cloth  and  into  the  feed.  I'he 
The  bark  of  this  tree  is  ufed  by  the  women  in  Pen-  fiain  is  a  reddlih  brown,  which  never  walhes  out. — 
fylvania  and  other  parts  of  North  America  in  dying  The  buds  of  the  alligator  tree  are  faid  to  be  ufed 
■wortted  a  fine  lalling  orange- colour,  which  does  not  with  fuccefs  in  ptifans  againll  the  venereal  difeafe.  An 
fade  in  the  fun.  They  ule  urine  inftead  of  alum  in  infufion  of  them  in  water,  drank  in  the  morning  faft- 
dying  ;  and  boil  the  dye  in  a  brafs  boiler,  becaufe  in  ing,  is  (irongly  recommended  for  diflodging  coagula- 
an  iron  vefTel  it  does  not  yield  fo.  fine  a  colour.  The  ted  blood  in  the  (lomach  produced  by  a  fall  or  a  fe- 
wocd  is  made  ufe  of  for  pofts  belonging  to  the  inclo-  vere  llroke  on  that  important  entrail.  "  The  wild 
fures,  for  it  is  faid  to  laft  a  long  time  in  the  ground  :  boars  in  the  Eaft  Indies  (fays  Labat)  eat  greedily  of 
but  it  is  likewlfe  (aid,  that  there  is,  hardly  any  kind  of  the  mammetsand  avocado  pears,  which  give  their  fleffe 
wood  which  is  more  attacked  by  worms  than  this  when  a  lufcious  and  moft  agreeeablc  favour" 
it  is  expofed  to  the  air  without  cover;  and  that  in  a  Ccjfia.     The  bark  of   this  fpecies  is  known  in  the 

fiiort  time  it  is  qufte  woimeaten  through  and  tbjough.     (hops  by  the  name  of  cafia  hgnea.     This  bark,  which. 
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is  imported  from  different  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies 
''  and  from  China,  has  a  very  near  refemblance  to 
the  cinnamon  ;  though  diflinguilhable  from  it  by- 
being  of  a  thicker  and  coarftr  appearance,  and  by 
its  breaking  fhort  and  fmooth,  while  the  cinnamon 
breaks  fibrous  and  (hivery. — It  refemblcs  cinnamon  lliil 
more  exadly  in  its  aromatic  flavour  than  in  its  external 
appearance  ;  and  fecms  only  to  differ  from  it  in  being 
fomewhat  weaker,  in  abounding  more  uith  a  vifcous 
mucilaginous  matter,  and  in  being  lefs  aftringent. 
Accordingly,  it  has  not  only  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  but  is  alfo  the  bails  of  a  dillilled  wtd.- 
ter.  It  is  perhaps  furprifing  that  the  London  college 
have  given  it  no  place  in  their  lifts.  But  although 
it  does  not  enter  their  pharmacopoeia,  yet  ^we  may 
venture  to  affcrt,  that  it  will  not  be  neglected  by  the 
apothecaries.  At  prefent  it  is  very  common  with  many 
of  them  to  fubftitute  the  caffia  in  every  cafe  for  the 
more  expenfive  article  cinnamon  :  and  indeed  almoll 
the  whole  of  what  is  at  prefent  fold  under  the  title 
either  of  fimple  or  fpirituous  cinnamonwater  is  en- 
tirely prepared  from  calTia  ;  and  not  even  entirely  from 
the  bark,  but  from  a  mixture  of  the  baik  and  buds. 

Cinnamon  is  the  under- bark  of  the  cinnamomum. 
The  bcft  feafon  for  feparating  it  from  the  outer- 
bark,  which  is  grey  and  rugged,  is  the  fpring, 
when  the  fap  flows  in  the  greatelt  abundance.  It 
is  cut  into  thin  iliccs,  and  expofed  to  the  fun,  and 
curls  np  in  drying. — The  old  trees  produce  a  coarfe 
kind  of  cinnamon  ;  the  fpice  is  in  pevfeAion  only  when 
the  trees  are  not  older  than  three  or  four  years.  When 
the  trunk  has  been  dripped  of  its  bark,  it  receives  no 
further  nourilhment ;  but  the  root  is  llill  alive,  and 
continues  to  throw  out  frtfh  (hoots.  Th''  fruit  of  the 
tree  is  fliaped  like  an  acorn,  but  is  not  fo  large.  Its  feed, 
when  boiled  in  water,  yields  an  oil  which  fwims  at  top, 
and  takes  fire.  If  left  to  cool,  it  hardens  into  a  white 
fubftance,  of  which  canuks  are  made,  which  have  an 
agreeable  fmcll,  and  are  referved  for  the  ufe  of  the 
king  of  Ceylon.  The  cinnamon  is  not  reckoned  ex- 
ctUcut  unlcfs  it  be  fine,  fmooth,  brittle,  thin,  of  a 
yellow  colour  inclining  to  red  ;  fragrant,  aromatic, 
and  of  a  poignant,  yet  agreeable  tafte.  The  connoif- 
feurs  give  the  preference  to  that  the  pieces  of  which 
are  long,  but  llendcr.  That  which  comes  to  us  is  ge- 
nerally mixed  with  the  CafGa  bark  ;  but  this  lail  is 
eafily  diflinguilhed.  Cinnamon  fpHnters  in  breaking, 
and  has  a  loughnefs  along  with  its  aromatic  flavour  ; 
while  the  Calfia  breaks  over  fmooth,  and  has  a  mucila- 
ginous tafte.  Cinnamon  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufeful 
aromatic,  more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  ilomach 
than  moll  other  fubllances  of  thisclals.  By  its  allrin- 
gent  quality  it  likewife  corroborates  the  vifcera,  and 
proves  of  great  fervice  in  ftveral  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes, 
and  immoderate  difcharges  from  the  uteius. 

The  cinnamon  plant,  with  other  valuable  ones,  was 
taken  in  a  French  Ihip  by  Admiral  Rodney  in  the  lait 
war,  and  prefented  by  him  to  the  affembly  of  Jamaica. 
One  of  the  trees  was  planted  in  the  botanic  garden  in 
St  Thomas  in  the  Eaft  ;  the  other  by  Hinton  Eaft, 
Efq;  in  his  noble  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains. From  thefe  parent  trees  forae  hundreds  of  young 
trees  are  already  produced  from  layers  and  cuttings, 
and  difperfed  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  all 
which    it  thrives   luxuriantly   with   little   trouble ;   we 
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may  therefore  hepe  it  will  foon  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  commerce.  Upon  comparing  the  parts  of  the  ^ 
tree  with  the  defcription  and  figure  given  by  Burman 
and  other  botanifts,  it  appears  to  be  the  real  Ceylon 
cinnamon,  and  of  the  bell  kind,  called  by  the  natives 
Rojli  Corondc  :  but  the  fpecimens  of  bark  taken  put  it 
out  of  all  doubt,  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bed 
judges,  of  an  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  quality  to  any  im- 
ported from  India.  The  fmalleft  bit  of  the  bark,  Dr 
Wright  affures  us,  is  quite  a  cordial.  The  cinnamon 
we  have  from  Holland,  he  obferves,  is  often  inert, 
and  gives  room  to  fufpedl  that  it  has  been  fubjetled  to 
a  flight  procefs  in  diftillation. 

In  regard  to  the  trees  growing  in  Jamaica,  Dr  Dan- 
cer informs  us  in  his  paper  already  quoted,  that 
"  The  beft  cinnamon  bark,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent trials  I  have  made,  is  taken  from  the  fmall 
branches,  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  the  larger  limbs 
no*  being  fo  eafily  decorticated,  and  not  yielding  fo 
good  or  fo  ftrong  a  cinnamon.  The  fmaller  twigs,  or 
thole  that  have  not  acquired  a  cineritious  bark,  are 
too  full  of  fap  and  mucilage,  and  have  little  aroma. 
It  is  the  Jih-r,  or  inner  bark,  that  conllitutts  the 
cinnamon  ;  from  which  the  two  external  bjrks  mulh 
be  carefully  and  entirely  f-'parated,  or  they  vitiate  the 
flavour  of  the  cinnamon  ;  to  do  which  with  dexterity, 
and  to  raife  the  bark  tiom  the  wood,  requires  fome 
practice.  The  bark  being  feparated,  the  fmaller  pieces 
are  to  be  placed  within  the  larger;  which,  by  expofure 
to  the  fun  or  the  air,  prefently  coil  up,  and  require  no 
further  preparation.  A  dry  feafon  is  the  proper  one  for 
taking  the  bark;  as  it  is  found  to  be  weakened  after  long 
or  heavy  rains.  Cinnamon,  though  more  retentive  of  its 
viitues  than  any  of  the  other  fpices,  yet  requires  to 
be  protedled,  when  taken  from  the  air  and  moillure, 
by  dole  packing  in  cedar  chefts. —  The  leaves  of  this 
tree,  whether  recent  Or  driad,  are  fo  flrongly  Impreg- 
nated with  an  aroma,  as  to  afford  a  good  fuccedaneum 
for  the  bark  both  in  cookery  and  medicine.  Dillilled, 
they  give  an  excellent  fimple  and  fpirituous  water,  and 
an  effential  oil.  Powdered,  they  are  a  good  aromatic 
fpecles,  or  marefchal  perfume." 

Camphor^  though  folid,  is  the  effential  oil  of  the 
laurus  camphora  ;  and  is  obtained  from  it  by  diftillation 
in  the  Eaft  Indies.  (See  the  article  Camphora). ^ 
This  tree  is  another  of  the  captured  plants  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica;  and,  if  cultivated  with  care, 
will  alfo  be  an  ufeful  acquifition. 

The  Abbe  Grofier  informs  us,  that  In  China  fome 
of  thefe  trees  are  found  above  100  cubits  in  height, 
and  fo  thick  that  20  perfons  cannot  inclofe  them.  The 
tree  is  there  called  tchang;  and  It  is  faid  that  the  trunk, 
when  old,  emits  fparks  of  fire,  but  of  fo  fubtle  a  na- 
ture as  not  even  to  injure  the  hiir  of  th  jfe  who  are  near 
it.  Common  camplure  cofts  only  a  penny  the  ounce 
at  Pt-king  ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Borneo,  in 
the  judgment  even  of  the  Chinele. 

The  manner  in  which  fome  authors  have  fpoken  of 
Camphire  (the  Abbe  oblerves),  gives  us  reafon  to 
conclude  that  they  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
procefs  emphiyed  to  obtain  tliis  falutary  gum.  The 
camphire  does  not  drop  to  the  earth,  like  the  fums  of 
certain  reflnous  trees,  which  are  preferved  by  difchar- 
glng  thit  part  of  their  lubftanc ,  which  is  too  oily  ; 
neither  does  it  dilUl  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
4  G  2  ging 
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tree  through  an  incifion  made  in  it.  The  Chinefe 
would  pratiiie  this  methtxi  could  it  be  employed  with 
fnccefa ;  for  it  is  very  common  in  China  to  make  fuch 
kind  of  ineifions  in  rcfmous  trees.  The  method  ufed 
by  the  Chinefe  for  obtaining  camphire  is  as  follows. — 
They  tahe  fome  braricheis  trelh  from  the  tchang,  chop 
them  very  fnnll,  and  lay  them  to  Itccp  in  fpiing-wattr 
for  three  days  and  three  nights.  After  they  have  been 
foaked  in  this  manner,  they  are  put  into  a  kettle, 
where  they  axe  boiled  for  a  certain  time,  during  which 
they  ktep  continually  Hirring  them  with  a  flick  made 
of  willow.  Wi'.cn  ihey  perceive  that  the  iap  ot  thefe 
fmall  chips  adheres  fufficitntly  to  the  ilick  in  the  torni 
of  white  frolt,  ihty  ilraiii  the  whole,  taking  care  to 
throw  away  the  drtgs  and  refufe.  This  juice  is  after- 
wards poured  gently  into  a  new  earthen  bafon  well  var- 
iiiihed,  in  which  it  is  fiiflcicd  to  remain  one  night. 
Next  raomrng  it  is  found  coagulated,  and  formed  inti> 
a  folid  mals.  To  purify  thij  firtl  preparation,  they 
procure  fome  earth  from  an  eld  earthen  waH,  which, 
when  pounded  and  reciuced  to  a  very  tine  powder, 
they  put  into  the  bottom  of  a  bafon  made  of  red  cop- 
per;  over  this  layer  of  earth' they  fpieac!  a  layer  of 
camphire,  and  continue  thus  until  they  have  laid  four 
llrata.  The  laft,  which  is  of  very  fine  earth,  they  co- 
ver up  with  the  leaves  of  the  pl.mt  po-ho,  or  penny- 
royal;  and  over  the  whole  they  place  another  bafon, 
joining  it  very  clofely  to  the  former  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  red  earth  that  cements  their  brims  together. 
Tne  bafon  thus  prepared  is  put  over  a  fire,  which 
mull  be  managed  to  as  to  keep  up  an  equal  heat  :  ex- 
perience leaches  them  to  oblerve  the  proper  degree. 
But  above  all,  they  mult  be  very  attentive  leil  the  pla- 
iler  of  fat  earth  which  keeps  the  bafons  together  fhould 
crack  or  fall  oiT;  otlicrwile  the  fpirituous  parts  would 
evaporate  and  ruin  the  whole  procefs.  When  the  ba- 
fons have  been  expoled  to  the  neceflary  heat,  they  are 
taken  oft"  and  left  to  cool ;  after  which  they  are  fepa- 
rated,  and  the  iublimated  camphire  is  found  adhering 
to  the  cover.  If  this  operation  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  the  camphire  is  found  purer  and  in  larger 
pieces.  Whenever  it  is  necefiary  to  ufe  any  tjuantity 
of  this  fubllance,  it  is  put  between  two  earthen  veifels, 
the  edges  of  which  are  furroundtd  with  feveral  bands 
of  wet  paper.  Thefe  veffels  are  kept  for  about  a4 
hour  over  an  equal  and  moderate  fire ;  and  when  they 
are  cool,  the  camphire  is  found  In  its  utmoiV  pertec- 
tion  and  ready  for  ufe.  This. method  of  procuring 
camphire,  even  from  the  heart  of  the  tree,  may  be 
praAifed  in  all  feafons  of  the  year;  which  '."ould  not 
be  the  cafe  (our  author  obferves),  were  it  exlradted 
like  other  refinous  lubllances  that  only  flow  during  a 
certain  ihort  fpace  of  time.  Befules,  by  lopping  the 
branches  of  the  camphire-tree,  lets  hurt  is  done  to  it 
than  by  making  ineifions,  which  are  always  hazardous. 

LAUS,  or  Laos  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Italy,  fe- 
parating  Lucania  from  the  Bruttii,  and  running  from 
eall  to  well  into  the  Tulcan  fea  ;  with  a  cognominal 
bay,  and  a  town,  the  lail  of  Lucania,  a  little  above 
the  fea  ;  a  colony  from  Sybaris,  according  to  Strabo, 
Fliny,  Stcphanus.  Both  town  and  river  are  now  call- 
ed Laino,  in  the  Calabria  Citra  ;  and  the  bay,  called 
Golfo  ddla  Scaka,  or  di  Policqjiro,  two  adjoining  towns, 
is  a  part  of  the  ruf";in  fea,  extending  between  the 
promontory  Palinuius  and  the  mouth  of  the  Laus. 


Laus  Pompcia  (anc.  geog. ),  a  town  of  Tnfubria, 
(itiiated  to  the  eaft.  of  Milan,  between  the  rivers  Addua 
and  Lamber.  A  town  built  by  the  Boii  after  their 
paffing  the  Alps:  its  ancient  Gaulic  name  is  unknown. 
Strabo  Pompeius,  father  of  Pompey,  le^iding  thither 
a  colony,  gave  it  a  new  name,  and  conferred  the  'Jut 
Latii  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  who  remained  there. 
The  modern  Lodi  is  built  from  its  ruins,  at  fome  di- 
ftanci  off.     E.  Long.  10.  15.  N.  Lat.  4;.  iz. 

LAUSANNE,  a  Isrge,  ancient,  and  handfome 
town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  country  of  Vaud, 
and  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  with  a  famou*  college  and 
bilhop'sfce.  The  town-houf;  and  the  other  public  build* 
iiigs  are  insgmlicent.  It  is  leated  between  three  hills 
near  the  lake  of  Crcneva,  in  E.  Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat.  46. 
30. — The  town  Hands  on  an  afcent  io  lleep,  that  in  fome 
places  the  horfes  cannot  draw  up  a  carriage  without 
great  difiiculty,  and  foot-padengers  afcend  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  town  by  tleps.  Here  is  an  academy 
for  the  ll'idents  of  the  country  ;  the  proFcffors  are  ap- 
j)oiiited  by  government;  and  there  is  a  pretty  good  pub- 
lic library.  The  church,  formerly  the  cathedral,  is  a 
magnificent  Gothic  building.  Handing  on  the*  moll  ele- 
vated part  of  the  town.  Among  other  lepulchres  it 
contains  that  of  Amadasus  VIII.  duke  of  Savoy,  ityled 
the  Solomon  of  his  age  ;  beil  known  by  the  title  of 
yJiilipope  Ftlix  V,  who  exhibited  the  fingular  example 
of  a  man  twice  abdicatiug  the  fovercigniy,  and  reti- 
ring from  regal  pomp  to  a  private  ttation. 

The  fame  year  that  the  country  named  Pays  46 
P'aud  was  conquered  fnmi  the  hoiiie  of  Sivoy,  the  in- 
habitants of  Laufanne  put  themfclves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  thtir  bilhop  having  re» 
tired  from  the  town.  At  that  time  its  privileges  were 
confirmed  and  augmented,  and  it  is  Hill  governed  by 
its  own  magitlrates.  The  citizens  of  the  principal 
ftrect  have  the  privilege  of  pronouncing  fentence  in 
criminal  cafes.  If  the  criminal  is  found,  and  acknow- 
ledges himlelf  guilty,  the  burghers  of  the  llreet  af- 
femble  :  one  of  the  magitlrates  pleads  in  his  behalf, 
and  another  againll  him;  the  court  ofjuftice  give  tliei* 
opinion  upon  the  point  of  law  ;  and  the  majority  of 
citizens  poifeffing  hmilts  in  the  principal  llreet,  deter- 
mine the  penalty.  In  capital  cales  there  is  no  pardon, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  imlefs  it  can  be  ob- 
tained within  24  hours  from  the  fovereign  council  of 
Berne,  though  it  generally  happens  that  eight  days 
are  allowed  tor  this  purpole.  When  the  criminal  ia 
feized  within  the  jurifdiction  of  the  town,  ttie  fatt  is 
tried,  and  the  burghers  pronounce  lenience,  fioiu 
which  there  is  no  appeal ;  but  if  he  happens  to  be  ta- 
ken in  the  dillrift  of  the  baihff,  tntrc  is  an  appeal  to 
the  government  of  Berne. 

LAVOKI  (terra  di),  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  bounded  on  the  welt  by  the  Ca.a- 
pagna  of  Rome,  and  by  Farther  A'jruzzo ;  on  the 
north  by  the  Citerior  Ahruzzo,  and  by  the  county  of 
Moliffa  ;  on  the  eafl.  by  the  Ultra  Principata  ;  and  on 
the  fouth  by  the  Principata  Citra.  It  is  about  63 
miles  in  length  and  ^5  io  breadth;  and  is  fertile  in 
corn,  excellent  vines,  and  other  fruits.  There  are  alf^) 
feveral  mineral  fprings  ajid  mines  of  fulphur  ;  Naples  i» 
the  capital  tiwn. 
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Part  I.     Of  the  NATURE  of   LAWS   in   general. 


aws    T     AW,  in  its  moft  general  and  comprehenfive  fcnfe, 

'"  ,  X-i    fii^nifics  a  rule  of  adion  ;   and  I's  applied  indifcri- 

tninatelj'  to  all  kinds  of  aflion,  whether  ai)imate  or  in- 

Lior;  animate,  rational  or  irr;:ticniil.    Thus  we  fay,  the  laws 

1,      of  motion,  of  g-rnvitation,   of  optics,  of  mechariics,   as 

well  as  the  laws  of  nature   and  of  nations.      And  it  is 

that  rule  of  aftion  which   is   prtfcribcd   by  fome  fupe- 

rior,  and  which  the  inferior  ia  hound  to  obey. 

Thus  when  the  Supreme  Being  formed  the  univerfe, 
and  created  matter  out  of  nothing,  lie  imprefiVd  cer- 
tain principles  upon  tliat  matter,  from  which  it  can 
never  depart,  and  without  which  it  would  ceafe  to  be. 
When  he  put  tlmt  matter  into  motion,  he  ellablilhed 
certain  laws  of  motion,  to  whicii  all  moveable  bodies 
mu!l  conforn..  And,  to  defcend  from  the  greatcft 
operations  to  the  fmalleft,  when  a  workman  forms  a 
clock,  or  other  piece  of  mechanifm,  he  eftablilhts  .it  his 
own  pleafure  certain  arbitrary  laws  for  its  diretlion  ; 
as,  that  the  hand  (hall  defcribe  a  given  fpace  in  a  given 
time  ;  to  which  law  as  long  as  the  work  conforms,  fo 
long  it  continues  in  perfection,  and  aufwers  the  end  of 
its  formation. 

If  we  farther  advance,  from  mere  inaflive  matter 
to  vegetable  and  animal  life,  we  fhall  find  them  ftill 
governed  by  laws;  more  numerous  indeed,  but  equally 
fixed  and  invariable.  The  whole  progrefs  of  plants, 
from  the  feed  to  the  root,  and  from  thence  to  the  feed 
again  ;   the  melh<jd  of  animal  nutrition,  digeftion,  fe- 

ctetion,  and  all  other  branches   of  vital   economi' ; 

are  not  left  to  chance,  or  the  will  of  the  creature  it- 
felf,  but  are  performed  in  a  wondrous  involuntary 
manner,  ?"d  guided  by  unerring  rules  laid  down  by 
the  great  .    jator. 

This  then  is  the  general  fignitication  of  law,  a  rule 
of  aftion  didafed  by  fome  fuperior  being :  and,  in 
thofe  creatures  that  have  neither  the  povvr  to  think 
iTor  to  will,  fuch  laws  mvA  be  invariably  obeyed,  fo 
long  as  the  creature  itfelf  fnbfifts  ;  for  its  exiftence  de- 
pends on  that  obedience.  But  laws,  in  their  more 
contined  fenfe,  and  in  which  it  is  our  prefent  buiinefs 
to  confider  them,  denote  the  rules,  not  of  aftion  in  ge- 
j^j.  neral,  but  of  human  action  or  conduft  :  that  is,  the 
precepts  by  which  man,  the  nobieft  of  all  fublunary 
beings,  a  creature  endowed  with  both  reaf  in  and  free- 
will, is  commanded  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  faculties  in 
the  general  regulation  of  his  behaviour. 

Man,  coi.lidered  as  a  creature,  muft  neccflfarily  be 
fubjcdl  to  the  laws  of  his  Creator,  for  he  is  entirely  a 
dependent  b;ing.  A  beimj,  independent  of  any  other, 
has  no  rule  to  purfue  but  fuch  as  he  prcfcribes  to  him- 
felf:  but  a  Hate  of  depcndance  will  inevitably  oblige 
the  in.ferior  to  take  the  will  of  him  on  wliom  he  de- 
pends as  the  rule  of  his  conduft  ;  not  indeed  in  every 
particular,  but  in  nil  thofe  points  wlierein  his  depend- 
ance  confilU.  This  prinriple  therefore  has  more  or 
lefs  extent  and  effect,  in  proportion  as  the  fuperiority 
of  the  one  and  the  depcndance  of  the  other  is  greater 
«r  lefs,  abfoluU  or  liniited.    And  confe<iuentIy,  as  man 


depends  abfolutely  upon  his  Maker  for  everything,  of  Laws 
it  is  ncccfldry  that  he  ihould  in  all  poi.its  conform  to  in  generaf. 
his  Maker's  will.  ^ 

This  will  of  his  Maker  is  called  the  /^im  of  nature. 
For  as  God,  when  he  created  matter,  and  endued  it|,5ture. 
with  a  principle  of  mobility,  eftablidied  certain  rules 
for  the  perpetual  direction  of  that  motion  ;  fo,  when 
he  created  man,  and  endued  l>im  wiih  freewill  to  con- 
duct himfelf  in  all  parts  of  life,  he  laid  down  certain 
immut<ihlc  laws  of  human  nature,  whereby  that  free- 
will is  in  fome  degree  regulated  and  retrained,  and 
gave  him  alio  the  faculty  of  feafon  to  difcover  the  pur- 
port of  thofe  laws. 

Confidering  the  Creator  only  as  a  being  of  infinite 
power,  he  was  able  unqueftionably  to  have  prefcribed 
whatever  laws  he  pleated  to  his  creature  man,  how- 
ever unjutt  or  fevere.  But  as  he  is  alfo  a  Being  of  in- 
finite wifdom,  he  has  laid  down  only  fuch  laws  as  were 
founded  in  thofe  relations  of  juftice  that  exifted  in  the- 
nature  of  things  antecedent  to  any  poiitive  precept. 
Thefe  are  the  eternal  immutable  laws  of  good  and  evil, 
to  which  the  Creator  himfelf  in  all  his  difpenfations  con- 
forms ;  and  which  he  has  enabled  human  leafon  to  dif- 
cover, io  far  as  they  are  neceffary  for  trie  conduft  of 
human  actions.  Such,  among  others,  are  thtfe  prin- 
ciples :  I'hat  we  fliould  live  honedly,  lliould  hi:rt  no- 
body, and  fhould  render  to  every  one  his  due;  to  whicU. 
three  general  precepts  Jullinian  has  reduced  the  whole 
doctrine  ot  liw. 

But  if  the  difcovery  of  thefe  firft  principles  of  the 
law  of  nature  depended  only  upon  the  due  exertion  of 
right  reafon,  and  could  not  otherwife  be  obtained  than 
by  a  chain  of  metaphyfical  dilquilitious,  mankind  would 
have  wanted  fome  inducement  to  have  quickened  their 
inquiries,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  world  would  havj 
reded  content  in  mental  indolence,  and  ignorance  it» 
inleparable  companion.  As  therefore  the  Creator  is  s 
being,  not  only  of  infinite  power  and  wildom,  but  al- 
fo of  infinite  goodnefs,  he  has  been  pleafed  fo  to  con- 
trive the  cqnllitulion  and  frame  of  humanity,  that  we 
fhould  want  no  other  prompter  to  inquire  after  and 
puriue  the  rule  of  right,  but  only  our  own  Iclf-love^ 
that  univetfal  principle  of  aftion.  For  he  has  fo  inti- 
mately connected,  fo  infeparably  interwoven,  the  laws 
of  eternal  juiUce  with  the  happinefs  of  each  iiullndual, 
that  the  latter  cannot  be  attained  but  by  oblerving  the 
former;  and  if  the  former  be  punftualiy  obeyed,  it 
cannot  but  induce  the  latter.  In  confequtncc-  of  which 
mutual  conneftion  of  juiticeand  human  felicity,  he  has 
not  j>erplexcd  the  law  of  nature  with  a  multitude  o£ 
abltradted  rules  and  piecepts,  referring  merely  to  the 
fitncfs  or  unfitnels  of  things,  as  fome  have  vainlv  fur- 
mifecl ;  but  has  gracioufly  reduced  the  lule  of  obedience 
to  this  one  paternal  precept,  "  that  man  (liould  pur- 
fue his  own  happinefs."  This  is  the  foundation  of 
what  we  call  ethics,  or  natural  law  *.  For  the  feveral '  See  AlA 
articles  into  which  it  is  branched  in  our  fyllems,  a- '""''"> 
mount  to  no  more  than  deraonilrating,  that  this  or  that 
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Of  Laws  aflioii  tends  to  man'o  real  happinefs;  and  therefore  very 

ingcr.era!.  jjiiHy  concluding,   that  the   performance  of  it  is  a  part 

*"""»  of  the  law  of  nature  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 

or  that  adioii   is  deHruftive  of  man's  real  happinefs, 

and  therefore  that  the  law  of  nature  foibids  It. 

This  law  of  nature,  being  coeval  with  mankind,  and 
diftated  by  God  hirafelf,  is  of  courfe  fuperior  in  ob- 
ligation to  any  other.  It  is  binding  over  all  the  globe, 
ill  all  countries,  and  at  all  times  :  no  human  laws  are 
of  any  validity,  if  contrary  to  this;  and  fuch  of  them 
as  a;e  valid  derive  all  their  force,  and  all  their  autho- 
rity, mediately  or  immediately,  from  this  original. 

But  in  order  to  apply  this  to  the  paiticular  exigen- 
cies of  each  individual,  it  is  flill  neceffary  to  have  rc- 
courfe  to  reafon  :  whofe  office  it  is  to  difcover,  as  was 
before  obferved,  what  the  law  of  nature  diretls  in  e- 
very  circumllance  of  life  ;  by  confidering,  what  method 
will  tend  the  moll  efftrClually  to  our  own  fubftantial 
happinefs.  And  if  our  reafon  were  always,  as  in  our 
firil  anceftor  before  his  tranfgrelTion,  clear  and  perfedl, 
unruffled  by  paflions,  unclouded  by  prejudice,  unim- 
paired by  difeafe  or  intemperance,  the  tafli  would  be 
pleafant  and  eafy  ;  we  fhould  need  no  other  guide  but 
this.  But  every  man  now  fnids  the  contrary  in  his  own 
experience  ;  that  his  reafon  is  corrupt,  and  his  under- 
Itanding  full  of  ignorance  and  error. 

This  has  given  manifold  occafion  for  the  benign  in- 
tcrpofition  of  Divine  Providence;  which,  in  compaflion 
to  the  frailty,  the  imperfedlion,  and  the  bliudnefs  of 
human  reafon,  hath  been  pleafed,  at  fundry  times  and 
in  divers  manners,  to  difcover  and  enforce  its  laws  by 
an  immediate  and  direct  revelation.  The  dodlfines 
thus  delivered,  we  call  the /fi'fi^/fi/ or  divine  law,  and 
they  are  to  be  fo\ind  only  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thefe 
precepts,  when  revealed,  are  found  upon  comparifon 
to  be  really  a  part  of  the  original  law  of  nature,  as 
they  tend  in  all  their  confequences  to  man's  felicity. 
But  we  are  not  from  thence  to  conclude,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  thefe  truths  was  attainable  by  reafon  in  its 
prefent  corrupted  ftate  ;  fince  we  find,  that,  until  they 
■were  revealed,  they  were  hid  from  the  wifdom  of  ages. 
As  then  the  moral  precepts  of  this  law  are  indeed  of 
the  fame  original  with  thofe  of  the  law  ot  nature,  fo 
their  intrinfic  obligation  is  of  equal  ftrcngth  and  per- 
petuity. Yet  undoubtedly  the  revealed  law  is  of  infi- 
nitely more  authenticity  than  that  moral  fj  item  which 
is  framed  by  ethical  writers,  and  denominated  the  na- 
tural laiv  :  becaufe  one  is  the  law  of  nature,  exprefsly 
declared  fo  to  be  by  God  himfelf ;  the  other  is  only 
what,  by  the  afCttance  of  human  reafon,  we  imagine 
to  be  that  law.  If  we  could  be  as  certain  of  the  lat- 
ter as  we  are  of  the  former,  both  would  have  an  equal 
authority  :  but  till  then  they  can  never  be  put  in  any 
competition  together. 

Upon  thefe  two  foundations,  the  law  of  nature  and 
the  law  of  revelation,  depend  all  human  laws  ;  that  is 
to  Cay,  no  human  laws  (hould  be  fuffered  to  contradiA 
thefe.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  great  number  of  indif- 
ferent points,  in  which  both  the  divine  law  and  the 
natural  leave  a  man  at  his  own  liberty ;  but  which  are 
found  neceffary,  for  the  benefit  of  fociety,  to  be  rellrain- 
ed  within  certain  limits.  And  herein  it  is  that  humau 
laws  have  their  grcatell  force  and  efficacy:  for,  with 
regard  to  futh  points  as  are  not  indifferent,  human  laws 
jjre  only  declaratory  of,  and  aCt  in  fubordination  to, 
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the  former.     To  inftance  in  the  cafe  of  murder:  this   Of  l 
is  exprefsly  forbidden  by  the  divine,  and  demonftrably  '"  S" 
by  the'uatural,  law  ;  and  from  thefe  prohibitions  arifes         " 
the  true  unlawTulnefs  of  this  crime.     Thole  human  laws 
that  annex  a  puniihment  to  it,  do  not  at  all  increafe  its 
moral  guilt,   or  fuperadd  any  frefh  obligation  in  fort 
confcientix  to  abiiain  from  its  perpetration.      Nay,  if 
any  human  law  fhould  allow  or  enjoin  us  to  commit  it, . 
we  are  bound  to  tranfgrefs  that  human  law,  or  elfe  we 
mull  offend  both  the  natural  and  the  divine.    But  with 
regard  to  matters  that  are  in  themfrlves  indifferent,  and 
are  not  commanded  or  forbidden  by  thofe  fuperior  laws; 
fuch,  for  inftance,  as  exporting  of  wool  into  foreign 
countries  ;  here  the  inferior  legiflature  has  fcope  and 
opportunity  to  interpofe,  and  to  make  that  action  un- 
lawful which  before  was  not  fo. 

If  man  were  to  live  ina  ftate  of  nature,  unconnefted 
with  other  dividuals,  there  would  be  no  occafion  for 
any  other  laws  than  the  law  of  nature  and  the  lawf 
of  God.  Neither  could  any  other  law  poffibly  exift  : 
for  a  law  always  fuppofcs  fome  fuperior  who  is  to  make 
it ;  and  in  a  ftate  of  nature  we  are  all  equal,  without 
any  other  fuperior  but  him  who  is  the  Autiior  of  our 
being.  But  man  was  formed  for  fociety, ;  and,  as  i» 
dcmoi.llrated  by  the  writers  on  this  fubje£t,  is  neither 
capable  of  living  alone,  nor  indeed  has  ihe  courage  to 
do  it.  However,  as  it  is  impoffible  for  the  whole  race 
of  mankind  to  be  united  in  one  great  fociety,  they  mult 
neceffaiily  divide  into  many;  and  form  fcparate  ftate*, 
commonwealths,  and  nations,  entirely  independent  of 
each  other,  and  yet  liable  to  a  mutual  intercouife. 
Hence  arifes  a  third  kind  of  law  to  regulate  this  mu 
tual  intercourfe,  called  the  lavj  of  nations  :  which,  as  . 
none  of  thefe  ftates  will  acknowledge  a  fuperiority  in 
the  other,  cannot  be  dictated  by  either  ;  but  depends 
entirely  upon  the  rules  of  natural  law,  or  upon  mutual 
compacts,  treaties,  leagues,  and  agreements,  between 
thefe  feveral  communities:  in  the  conftruCtion  alfo  of 
which  compacts  wt  have  no  other  rule  to  refort  to  but 
the  law  of  nature  ;  being  the  only  one  to  which  both 
communities  are  equally  fubjtdt :  and  therefore  the  ci- 
vil law  very  juftly  obferves,  that  quod  naturalis  ratio  in- 
ter onuies  homines  conjhtuit,  ijocjtur  jus  gentium. 

To  the  confideration,  then,  of  the  law  of  nature,  \jun 
the  revealed  law,  and  the  law  of  nations,  fucceedsorci^ 
that  of  the  municipal  or  civil  law  ;  that  is,  the  rule  by 
which  particular  diftridts,  communities,  or  nations,  are 
governed;  being  thus  defined  by  Jullinian,  '■'■jus  ci- 
vile ejl  quoJ  quifque  Jtii  populus  conjTiiuit."  We  call  it 
municipal  {zi'^yxn  compliance  with  common  fpeech  ;  for 
though,  ftriitly,  that  expreflion  denotes  the  particular 
cuftonis  of  one  fingle  municipium  or  free  town,  yet  it 
may  with  fufficieut  propriety  be  applied  to  any  one 
ftate  or  nation  which  is  governed  by  the  fame  laws  and 
cultoms. 

Municipal  law,  thus  underftocd,  is  properly  defined  Defi 
to  be  "  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  ptefciibed  by  the  fu- 
prerac  power  in  a  ftate,  commanding  what  is  right,  and 
prohibiting  what  is  wrong."    Let  us  endeavour  to  ex-  . 
plain  its  feveral  properties,  as   they  arife  out  of  this 
definition; 

And,   (irft,    it   is  a  rule:    not   a   tranfient   fuddenits6 
order  from  a  fuperior  to  or  concerning  a  particular  per-  peri 
fon ;  but  fomethiiig  permanent,  uniform,  and  univerfal. 
Therefore  a  particular  aCt  of  the  legiflature  to  confif- 
i  »  cate 
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cate  tlie  goods  of  Titius,  or  to  attaint  him  of  high  trea- 
fori,  does  not  enter  into  the  idea  of  a  muHicipal  law: 
for  the  cperation  of  this  aft  is  fpent  upon  Tilius  only, 
and  has  no  rtlauon  to  the  community  in  general  ;  it  is 
rather  a  lenience  than  a  lavv.  But  an  aft  to  declare 
that  the  crime  of  c.hich  Titius  is  accufed  Ihall  be 
deemed  hijjh  treafon  ;  this  lias  permanency,  uniformity, 
and  iiniverfality,  and  therefore  is  properly  a  rule.  It 
is  alfo  called  a  nils,  to  ciiftinguilli  it  from  advice  or 
counfel,  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  follow  or  not  as  we 
fee  proper,  and  to  jud^e  upon  the  reafonablenefs  or 
imreafonablcnefs  of  the  thing  advifed :  whereas  our 
cbedicn(?e  to  the  law  depends  not  upon  our  approba- 
tion, but  upon  the  l\Iaker''s  iviil.  Counfel  is  only 
mattei  of  perfuafion,  law  is  matter  of  injunftion  ; 
counfel  afts  only  upon  the  willing,  law  upon  the  un- 
willing alfo. 

It  ia  alfo  called  a  rule,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  a  corn- 
tad  or  agreement ;  for  a  compaft  is  a  piomife  proceed- 
ing from  us,  law  is  a  command  dircfted  to  us.  The 
language  of  a  compaft  it,  "  I  will,  or  will  not,  do  this;" 
that  of  a  law  is,  "  Thou  (halt,  or  (halt  not,  do  it." 
It  is  true  there  is  an  obligation  which  a  compaft  carries 
with  it,  equal  in  point  of  conlcience  to  that  of  a  law  ; 
but  then  the  original  of'the  obligation  is  different.  In 
compadtt,  weourfclves  determine  and  promife  what 
fliall  be  done,  before  we  are  obliged  lo  do  it  ;  in  laws, 
we  are  obliged  to  aft  without  ourlclves  determining  or 
promiiing  any  thing  at  all.  Upon  thefe  accounts  law 
is  defined  to  be  "  a  rule." 

Municipal  law  is  alfj  "  a  rule  of  civil  ccnrhiH.'" 
This  dit^inguilhes  municipal  law  from  the  natural  or 
revealed:  the  former  of  which  is  the  rule  of  moral  con- 
duft;  and  the  latter  not  only  the  rule  of  moral  conduft, 
but  alfo  of  faith.  Thefe  regard  man  as  a  creature  ; 
and  point  out  his  duty  to  God,  to  himfelf,  and  to  his 
neighbour,  confidercd  in  the  light  of  an  in.lividual. 
But  municipal  or  cuil  law  rrgards  him  alto  as  a  citizen, 
and  bound  to  other  duties  towards  his  neighiour,  than 
thofe  of  ir.cre  nature  and  religion  :  duties,  which  he 
has  engaged  in  by  enjoying  the  beiiefils  of  the  com- 
mon union;  and  which  amount  to  no  more,  than  that 
he  io  coiitiibute,  on  hia  part,  to  the  fubiillence  and 
peace  of  the  f  icicty. 

It  Is  likewife  '•  a  rule  prejcriletl."  Becaufe  a  bare 
refoluticUi  ccnfmed  in  ihc  brcallofthe  legiflator,  with- 
out maiilfeilir.g  itiVlf  by  fome  external  iign,  can  never 
be  properly  a  law.  Iv  is  rcquihte  that  this  refolution 
be  notified  to  the  pcopic  v.-ho  are  to  obey  it.  But  the 
manner  in  which  ti:it>  noulicacion  is  to  be  made,  is  mat- 
ter of  very  great  indillcrince.  It  may  be  notified  by 
univerfal  tiaJition  and  :oiig  praftice,  which  fuppofes 
a  previous  pubijcation,  end  is  the  caie  of  the  common 
law  of  Eng!an<l  and  ot  Scotland.  It  may  be  notified 
•aiva  voce,  by  offictrs  appointed  for  that  purpofe;  as  is 
done  with  rcgaid  to  proclamations,  and  inch  afts  of 
pailiament  as.  are  appcirtcd  to  be  publicly  read  in 
churches  aniJ  otr.ci  jfrmiblies.  It  may,  laflly,  be  no- 
iflieQ  by  wriilng,  printing,  or  the  like,-  wlii^'h  is  the 
geneial  cou'fe  iak<n  with  ail  our  afts  of  parliament. 
Yet,  whatever  wiv  is  made  life  of,  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  piomuigatcrs  to  do  ir  in  the  mofl:  public  and  per- 
fpiciious  mai.ner  ;  not  like  Caligula,  who  (according 
to  i)io  Caliiu.s)  wrote  his  laws  in  a  vcrv  Imall  charac- 
ter,  and  hung  them   u"  irjon   hi^h  pillars,   thi  mere 
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cffeftually  to  enfnare  tTie  people.  There  is  ftUI  a  more  Of  Laws 
unreafonable  method  than  this,  which  is  called  making  '"  kc""al. 
of  laws  ex  pojl  faSo  ;   when  after  an  aftion  (indifferent  ' 

in  itfelf)  is  comimitted,  the  leginator  then  for  the  firll 
time  declares  it  to  have  been  a  crime,  and  inflifts  a 
puuifliment  upon  the  perfon  who  has  committed  it. 
Here  it  is  impoffible  that  the  party  cou'd  foiefee,  that 
an  aftion,  innocent  when  it  was  done,  fh'uld  be  after- 
wards converted  to  guilt  by  a  lubfequent  la*' :  he  had 
therefore  no  caufc  to  abllaln  from  it  ;  and  all  pnuifh- 
ment  for  not  abflaining  mu!l  of  comequence  be  cruel 
and  uiijiift.  All  laws  (hould  be  therefore  made  to  com- 
mence in  futuro,  and  be  notified  before  the  r  commence- 
ment ;  which  is  implied  in  the  term  "  prefcrlbed." 
But  when  this  rule  is  in  the  ufual  manntr  notified  or 
piefcribtd,  it  is  then  the  fubjeft's  buflnefs  to  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  therewith  ;  for  if  ignorance,  of 
what  he  might  know,  were  admitted  as  a  legitimate 
excufe,  the  laws  would  be  of  no  effeft,  but  might  al- 
ways be  eluded  with  impunity  ]i 

But  further:  Municipal  law  is  "  a  rule  of  civil  con- Fourth  f  rc- 
duft  prefciibed  Z^  the  Jupreme  poiver  in  a  Jiate."  ForP*^":'' 
leglflsture,  as  was  before  obfcrved,  is  the  greated  aft 
of  fupcriority  that  can  be  exercifcd  by  one  being  over 
another.  Wherefore  it  is  rcquifite  to  the  very  cffcnce 
ot  a  law,  that  it  be  made  by  the  luprerne  power.  So- 
vereignty and  legiflature  are  indeed  convertible  terms; 
one  cannot  fubfilt  without  the  other. 

This  will  naturally  lead  us  into  a  (hort  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  iociety  and  civil  government;  and 
the  nati-ri'l  inherent  right  that  belongs  to  the  fove- 
reignty  of  a  Itate,  wherever  that  foverelgnty  be  lodged, 
of  making  and  enforcing  laws. 

The  only  true  and  natural  foundations  of  fociety  are  Civil  ia- 
the  wants  and  fears  of  individuals.  Not  that  we  canciety. 
believe,  with  fome  theoretical  writers,  that  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  fpclety  ; 
and  that,  from  the  impulle  of  reafon,  and  through  a 
fenfe  of  their  wants  ^ind  weakntfiTts,  individuals  met 
together  in  a  large  plain,  entered  Into  an  original  con- 
traft,  and  chole  the  tallclt  man  prcfent  to  be  their  go- 
vern ir.  This  notion,  of  an  aftually  exifting  uncon- 
nefted  (late  of  nature,  is  too  wild  to  be  feriouCy  ad- 
mitted :  and  befides,  it  is  plainly  contradlftory  to  the 
revealed  accounts  of  the  primitive  origin  of  mankind, 
and  their  prefervation  2000  years  afterw.irds  ;  both 
which  were  <fFefted  by  the  means  of  fingle  faraihes. 
Thefe  formed  the  firft  fociety  among  themfelve.i, 
which  every  day  extended  its  limits  ;  and  wlicu  it 
grew  too  large  to  fubiiil  with  convenience  in  that  pa- 
ftoral  Rate  wherein  the  patriarchs  appear  to  have  lived,, 
it  neceffarily  fubdivided  itfelf  by  various  mign-itions  In- 
to more.  Afterwards,  as  agriculture  incitafed,  which 
employs  and  can  maintain  a  much  greater  number  of 
hands,  migrations  becar:ie  Icfs  frequent  ;  and  various 
tribes,  which  had  formerly  feparalcd,  reunited  again  ; 
fometimes  by  compulluni  a:;d  conque'.t,  fo.nttimcs  by 
accident,  and  iometimes  peihaps  by  compaft.  But 
though  fociety  had  not  its  formal  beginning  fiom  any 
convention  of  iiidlviduals.  actuated  by  their  wants  and 
their  fears  ;  yet  it  is  the  fenfe  of  their  weaknefs  and 
iniperfeftion  that  keeps  mankind  together  ;  that  de- 
rrionilrates  the  necefiity  of  this  union  ;  and  that  there- 
fore is  the  folid  and  natural  foundation,  as  well  as  the 
cctnent,  of  fociety.     And  this  is  what  we  mean  by  the 
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ovin-inal  contraft  of  focicty  ;  wliich,  though  perhaps  meant  the  making  of  laws  ;  for  wherever  that  power  Ofi 

in  no  inUance   it  has   ever  been   formally  cxpiefi'ed  at  refides,  all  others  mull  couform  to  and  be  direfted  by  '^g^ 

the  firft  inftitution  of  a  ftste,  yet  in  nature  ar;d  reafon  it,  whatever  appearance  the  outward  form  and  admi- '"" 

inufl  always  be  nnderftood  and  implied  in  the  very  aft  nillration  of  the  government  may  put  on.      For  it  is  at 

of  affociating  together:  namely,  that  the  whole  fhould  any  time  iu   the  option  of  the  legiflature  to  alter  that 

prottfl  all  it^  parts,   and    that  every  part  fliould  pay  form  and  adminiftration  by  a  nert  edlft  or  rule,  and  to 

obedience   to  the  will   of   the   whole  ;    oi',    in   other  put  the  execution  of  the  laws  into  whatever  hands  it 

words,  that  the  community  (hould  guard  the  rights  of  pleafes:  and  all  the  other  po>vers  of  tiie  Hate  mult  obey 

each  individual  member,  and  that   (in  return  for  this  the  Icgiflative  power  in   the  execution  of  their  feveial 

proteftion)  each  individual  llioiild  fubmit  to  the  laws  functions,  or  elfe  the  conilitution  is  at  nn  end. 

of  the  commur.Ity ;  without  which  fubmifllon  of  all,  it  In  a  democracy,   where  the   right  of  making  law* 

was  inipoffible  that  protection  could  be  certainly  ex-  refides  in  the  people  at  large,  public  virtue  or  gofidneis 

tended  to  any.  <'f  intention  is  more   likely  to  be  found  than  eitlier  of 

For  when  fociety  is  once  formed,  government  refults  the  other  qualities  of  govei  nment.  Popular  aifemblies 
of  courfe,  as  neceflary  to  prcferve  and  to  keep  that  fo-  are  fiequtiitly  foolilh  in  their  contrivance,  and  weak 
ciety  in  order.  Unlefs  fome  fuperior  be  conHituted,  in  their  execution ;  but  generally  mean  to  do  the  thing 
vvhofe  commands  and  decifions  all  the  members  are  that  is  right  and  juft,  and  have  always  a  degree  of  pa- 
bound  to  obey,  they  would  Hill  remain  as  in  a  llate  of  triotifm  or  public  fpirit.  In  ariftocracics  there  is  more 
rature,  without  any  judge  upon  earth  to  define  their  wiidom  to  be  found  than  in  the  other  forms  of  go- 
feveral  rights,  and  rcdrcfs  their  feveral  wrongs.  But  vcrnmcnt  ;  being  conipofed,  or  intended  to  be  com- 
as all  the  members  of  fociety  are  naturally  equal,  it  pofed,ofthe  moll  experienced  citizens :  but  there  is 
nay  be  aflvtd.  In  whofe  hands  are  the  reins  of  govern-  lefs  hontfty  than  in  a  republic,  and  lels  ilrengfh  than 
ment  to  be  entrulkd  ?  To  this  the  general  anfwtr  is  in  a  monarchy.  A  monarchy  is  indeed  the  moft 
eafy  ;  but  the  application  of  it  to  particular  cafes  has  powerful  ot  any,  all  the  finews  of  government  being 
occafioned  one  half  of  thofe  mlfchiefs  which  are  apt  knit  and  united  together  in  the  hand  of  the  prince  ;  but 
to  proceed  from  mifguided  political  zeal.  In  general,  then  there  is  imminent  danger  of  his  employing  that 
al)  mankind  will  agree,  that  government  fhould  be  re-  llrength  to  improvident  or  opprellive  purpdfes. 
pofed  in  fuch  perfons,  in  whom  thofe  qualities  are  moll  Thus  thefe  three  fpecies  of  government  have  all  of 
likely  to  be  found,  the  perfection  of  which  is  among  them  their  feveral  perttdions  and  imperfetiions.  De- 
the  attributes  of  him  who  is  emphatically  ftyled  the  mocracies  are  ufually  the  bell  calculated  to  diredl  the 
Supreme  Being ;  the  three  grand  requilites,  namely,  of  end  of  a  law  ;  arillrocacies,  to  invent  the  means  by 
wifdom,  of  goodnefs,  and  of  power:  wifdom,  to  difcern  which  that  end  Ihall  be  obtained  ;  and  monarchies,  to 
the  real  interell  of  the  community  ;  goodnefs,  to  en-  carry  thofe  means  into  execution.  And  the  ancients, 
deavour  always  to  purfue  that  real  interell;  and  as  was  obftrved,  had  in  general  no  idea  of  any  other 
ilrength  or  power  to  carry  this  knowledge  and  intcn-  permanent  form  of  government  but  thele  three  :  for 
tion  into  action.  Thefe  are  the  natural  foundations  though  Cicero  declares  himfelf  of  opinion,  "  f^  oy»/(W 
of  fovereignty,  and  thefe  are  the  requifitts  that  ought  cotijlitutom  reiiipubliciim,  qua:  ex  triLxis  gerteribus  iliis,  re- 
to  be  found  in  every  well  conllituted  frame  of  govern-  gait,  opiinio,  et  populari, Jit  modice  conjvfa  i"  yet  Tacitus 
jnent.  treats  this  notion  of  a  mixed  government,  formed  out 

How  the  feveral  forms  of  government  wc  now  fee  of  them  all,  and  partaking  of  the  advantages  of  each, 

in  the  world  at   firll  aftually  began.  Is  matter  of  great  as  a  vilionaiy  whim,  and  one   that,   if  effetlcd,  could 

uncertainty,  and  has  occafioned  infinite  difputes.     It  never  be  lalling  or  fecure. 

is  not   our   bufincfs  or  intention   to  enter  into  any  of  But,  happily  for  us  of  this  Illand,  the  Brltllh  con- j,  •,' 

them.      However  they  began,  or  by  what  right  foever  ftltution  has  long  remained,  and  we  trnft  will  long  con-  ftitut 

they  fubfill,   there  is  and  mull  be  in  all  of  them  a  fu-  tinue,  a  Handing  exception  to  the  truth  of  this  obfer- 

preme,  irreliftible,  abfolute,  uncontrolled  authority,  in  vation.      For,  as  with  us  the   executive  power  of  the 

which  the  jura  fummi  imperil,   or  the   rights  of  fove-  laws  is  lodged  in  a  hnglc  perfon,  they  have  all  the  ad- 

reignty,  refide.     And  this  authority  is  placed  In  thofe  vantages  of  llrength  and  dilpaich  that  are  to  be  found 

hands,  wherein  (according  to  the  opinion  of  the  foun-  in  the  moft  abC.lute  monarchy:  and,  as  the  leglllature 

ders  of  fuch  refpedive  Hates,  either  expreftly  given  or  of  the  kingdom  is  entruftcd  to   three  diRindl:  powers, 

colkfted  from  their  tacit  approbation)  the  qualities  re-  entirely  independent  of  each  other;  firft,  the  king;  fe- 

quilite  for   fupremacy,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  power,  condly,   the   lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  which   is  an 

are  the  moll  likely  to  be  found.  anUocratical  alfembly  of  perfons  feleCted  for  their  piety, 

The  political  writers  of  antiquity  will  not  allow  their  birth,  their  wifdom,  their  valour,  or  their  pro- 
more  than  three  regular  forms  of  government:  the  firtl,  petty;  and,  thirdly,  the  houfe  of  commons,  freely 
when  the  fovereign  power  is  lodged  in  an  aggregate  cholen  by  the  people  from  among  thcmfclves,  which 
airembly  confilling  ot  all  the  members  of  a  community  makes  it  a  kind  li  democracy  ;  as  this  aggregate  body, 
which  is  called  a  democracy  ;  the  fecond,  when  it  is  actuated  by  different  fprings  and  attentive  to  ditfcrcnt 
lodged  in  a  council  compofed  of  feleCt  members,  and  inlerelh,  compofes  the  DriLidi  parliament,  and  has  the 
then  it  is  llyled  an  arjj!-jcracy  ;  the  lall,  when  it  is  en-  fupreme  difpol'al  of  every  thing,  thr=re  can  no  incon- 
trulled  in  the  hands  ot  a  iingle  perfon,  and  then  it  takes  vtulence  be  attempted  by  either  of  the  three  branches, 
the  name  of  a  wcnarcAy.  All  other  fpecies  of  govern-  but  will  be  withftood  by  one  of  the  other  two,  each 
ment,  they  fay,  are  either  corruptions  of,  or  reducible  branch  being  armed  with  a  negative  power  lufuciciit  _ 
to,  thefe  three.  to  repel  any  innovation  which  it  Ihall  ttiink  inexpedient    I 

By  the  fovereign  power,  as  was  before  obferved,  is  or  dangerous.                                                                      " 
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Here,  tlitn,  IS  lodged  the  foVereJgnty  of  tlie  Britldi 
conftitution  ;  and  lodged  as  beneficially  as  is  pofiible 
for  fociety.  For  in  no  other  fhape  could  vye  be  fo  cer- 
tain of  finding  the  three  great  qualities  of  government 
fo  well  and  fo  happily  united.  If  the  fupreme  power 
were  lodged  in  any  one  of  the  three  branches  fepa- 
rately,  we  mwil  be  expofed  to  the  inconveniences  of 
either  abfolute  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  or  democracy  ; 
and  fo  want  two  of  the  three  principal  ingredients  of 
good  polity,  either  virtue,  wifdom,  or  power.  If  it 
were  lodged  in  nny  two  of  the  branches  ;  for  inftance, 
in  the  king  and  houfe  of  lords;  our  laws  might  be  pro- 
vidently made  and  well  executed,  but  they  might  not 
always  have  the  good  of  the  people  in  view:  if  lodged 
in  the  king  and  commons,  we  Ihould  want  that  circum- 
Ipeftion  and  mediatory  caution,  which  the  wifiom  of 
the  peers  is  to  afford:  if  the  fupreme  rights  of  legllla- 
ture  were  lodged  in  the  two  houfes  only,  and  the  king 
had  no  negative  upon  their  proceedings,  they  might  be 
temoted  to  encroach  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  or  per- 
haps to  abolifli  the  kingly  office,  and  thereby  weaken 
(if  not  totally  deftroy)  the  ftrength  of  the  executive 
power.  But  the  conflitutional  government  of  this 
ifland  is  fo  admirably  tempered  and  compotuided,  that 
nothing  can  endanger  or  hurt  it,  but  deftroying  the 
equilibrium  of  power  between  one  branch  of  the  le- 
giflature  and  the  reft.  For  if  ever  it  fiiould  happen, 
that  the  independence  of  any  one  of  the  three  (hould 
be  loft,  or  that  it  ftiould  become  fubfcrvitnt  to  the 
views  of  either  of  the  other  two,  there  would  foon  be 
an  end  of  our  conftitution.  The  legiflature  would  be 
changed  from  that  which  was  originally  fet  up  by  the 
general  confent  and  fundamental  aft  of  the  fociety : 
and  fiich  a  change,  however  effe<fted,  is,  according  to 
Mr  Locke  (who  perhaps  carries  his  theory  too  far), 
at  once  an  entire  diffolution  of  the  bands  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  people  are  thereby  reduced  to  a  ftate 
of  anarchy,  with  liberty  to  conftitute  to  themfelves  a 
new  legiflative  power. 

Having  thus  curforily  confidered  the  three  ufual 
fpecies  of  government,  and  our  own  fingular  conftitu- 
tion felefted  and  compounded  from  them  all,  we  pro- 
ceed toobferve,  that,  as  the  power  of  making  laws  con- 
ftitutes  the  fupreme  authority,  fo  wherever  the  fupreme 
authority  in  any  ftate  refides,  it  is  the  right  of  that 
authority  to  make  laws ;  that  is,  in  the  words  of  our 
definition,  to  pnfcrthe  the  rule  of  civil  ailion.  And  this 
may  be  difcovered  from  the  very  end  and  inftitution  of 
civil  ftates.  For  a  ftate  is  a  colleftive  body,  compoftd 
of  a  multitude  of  individuals,  united  for  their  fafcty 
and  convenience,  and  intending  to  aft  together  as  one 
man.  If  it  therefore  is  to  aft  as  one  man,  it  ought 
to  aft  by  one  uniform  will.  But,  inafmuch  as  poli- 
tical communities  are  made  up  of  many  natural  pcr- 
fons,  each  of  whom  has  his  particular  will  and  inclina- 
■tion,  tliefe  feveral  wills  cannot  by  any  natural  union  be 
joined  together,  or  tempered  and  difpofed  into  a  laft- 
ing  harmony,  fo  as  to  conftitute  and  product  that  one 
uniform  will  of  the  whole.  It  can  therefore  be  no 
otherwife  produced  than  by  a  political  union  ;  by  the 
confent  of  all  perfonsto  fubmit  their  own  private  wills 
to  the  will  of  one  man,  or  of  one  or  more  afiemblies  of 
men,  to  whom  the  fupreme  authority  is  cntrufted ;  and 
this  will  of  that  one  man,  or  affemblage  of  men,  is  ia 
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different  ftates,  according  to  tlieir  different  coniilu- 
tions,  under'tood  to  be  law. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  riglit  of  the  fupreme  power  to 
make  laws  :  but  farther,  it  is  its  duty  likewife.  Foe 
Cuce  the  refptd^ive  members  are  bound  to  conform 
themfelves  to  the  will  of  the  ftate,  it  is  expfdient  that 
they  receive  direftions  from  the  ftate  declaratory  of 
that  jts  will.  But  as  it  is  impoffiblc,  in  fo  great  i 
multitude,  to  give  injunctions  to  every  particular  man, 
relative  to  each  particular  aftion,  theref,-re  the  fl^te 
eftablilhes  general  rules,  for  the  perpetual  information 
and  dircdtion  of  all  petfons  In  all  points,  whether  of 
pofitive  or  negative  duty  :  and  this,  in  order  tlial. 
every  man  may  know  what  to  look  upon  as  his  own, 
what  as  another's  ;  what  ^  abfolute  and  what  relative 
duties  are  required  at  his  hands;  wh:it  is  to  be  cfteem- 
ed  honeft,  dillioneft,  or  in.llff.rent  ;  what  decree  every 
man  retains  of  his  natural  liberty,  and  what  he  has  gi- 
ven up  as  the  price  of  the  benefits  of  fociery  ;  and  af- 
ter what  manner  each  perfon  is  to  moderate  the  ufe 
and  exerclfe  of  thofe  rights  which  the  ftate  afligns 
him,  in  order  to  promote  and  fecure  the  public  tran- 
quillity. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  the  truth  of  the  for-g^^g'/ 
mer  branch  of  our  definition  is  (we  trull)  fufficiently branch  of 
evident  ;   that    "  municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  civil  con- the  define 
duft,  prefcribed  by  the  fupreme  po-wer  in  a  fate."     We,'''™'  '"*" 
proceed  now  to  the  latter  branch  of  it;  that  it  is  a  rule^"^""*" 
fo  prefcribed,  "  commanding  what  is  right,  ^nd  pro- 
hibiting what  is  wrong." 

Now,  in  order  to  do  this  completely.  It  ia  firft  of  all 
neceftary  that  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  be 
eftabllftied  and  afcertained  by  law.  And  "when  this  is 
once  done,  it  will  follow  of  courfe,  that  It  is  likewife 
the  bufmefs  of  the  law,  confidered  as  a  rule  of  civil 
conduft,  to  enforce  thefe  rights,  and  to  reftrain  or  re- 
drefs  thefe  wrongs.  It  remains  therefore  only  to  con- 
fider,  In  what  manner  the  law  Is  faid  to  afcertain  the 
boundaries  of  right  and  wrong;  and  the  metho'ds 
which  it  takes  to  command  the  one  and  prohibit  the 
other. 

For  this  purpofe,  every  law  may  be  faid  to  confift  of 
feveral  parts;  one,  declaratory;  whereby  the  rights  to 
be  obferved,  and  the  wrongs  to  be  efchewed,  are  clearly 
defined  and  laid  down  ;  another,  direftory  ;  whereby 
the  fubjeft  is  inftrufted  and  enjoined  to  obftrve  thofe 
rights,  and  to  abftain  from  the  commiflioH  of  thofe 
wrongs ;  a  third,  remedial ;  whereby  a  method  is 
pointed  out  to  recover  a  man's  private  rights,-  or  re- 
drefs  his  private  wrongs:  to  which  may  be  added  a 
fourth,  ufually  termed  the  fanaioti  or  vindicatory  branch 
of  the  law;  whereby  it  is  fignified  what  evil  or  penalty 
fliall  be  incurred  by  fuch  as  commit  any  public  wrongs, 
and  tranfgrefs  or  negleft  their  duty. 

With   regard  to   the   firft  of  thefe,  the  declaratory        '* 
part  of  the  municipal  law  ;  this  depends  not  fo  much ''"''"'  ^ 
upon  the   law  of  revelation  or  of  nature,  as  upon  the  the  Uw. 
wifdom  and  will  of  the  legiflator.  This  doftrine,  which 
before  was  flightly  touched,  defcrves  a  more  particular 
explication.   Thofe  rights,  then,  which  God  and  nature 
have  ettabliftied,  and  are  therefore  called  natural  rights, 
fuch  as  are  life  and  liberty,  need  not  the  aid  of  human 
laws  to  be  more  effeftually  inverted  in  every  man  than 
they  are  j  neither  do  t-hey  i  eceive  any  additional  ftrength 
4  H  whe» 
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when  (JeclareJ  by  the  mimicipal  law?  to  be  invlolible. 
On  the  contrary,  no  human  legifliture  has  poiver  to 
abridge  or  dellroy  theni,  unlefs  the  owner  ihall  him- 
felf  commit  fome  aft  that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture. 
Neither  iJo  divine  or  natural  dttles  (fuch  as,  for  ir»- 
flance,  the  worlhip  of  God,  the  maintenance  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  like)  receive  any  ftronger  fanAion  fr.)m 
bring  alfo  declared  to  be  duties  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  cjfe  is  ihe  fame  as  to  crimes  and  mlfdemeanoms,, 
that  are  forbidden  by  the  fuperior  laws,  and  therefore 
ftyhd  milit  in  fe,  fuch  as  murder,  theft,  and  perjury  ; 
whicli  contraA  no  additional  turpitude  trom  being  de- 
clared unlawful  by  the  inferior  legiflature.  For  that 
legilLture  in  all  thefe  cafes  ads  only,  as  was  beff>re 
obferved,  in  fubordination  to  the  Gre.K  I^awgivcr, 
tranfcribing  and  publiiliing  his  precepts.  So  t!ut, 
upon  the  whole,  the  declaratory  part  of  the  irvunicipal 
law  has  no  force  or  operation  at  all,  with  regard  to 
anions  that  are  naturally  and  intrinfically  right  or 
wrong. 

But  with  regard  to  things  in  themfelves  indifferent, 
the  cafe  is  entirely  altered.  Tliefe  become  either  right 
©r  wrong,  jufl  or  unjull,  duties  or  mifdcmeanors,  ac- 
cording as  the  municipal  legifTitor  fees  proper,  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  fociety,  and  more  effec- 
tually carrying  on  the  pnrpofes  of  civil  life.  Thus 
«ur  ovvn  common  la-.v  has  declared,  that  the  goods  of 
the  wit;  do  inftantly  upon  marriage  become  the  pro- 
perty ani  '■'ght  of  the  hulband  ;  and  our  llatutc  law 
lias  declared  all  monopolies  a  public  offence  :  yet  thu 
right,  and  this  offence,  have  no  foundation  in  nature  ; 
but  are  merely  created  by  the  law,  for  the  pivrpofes  of 
civil  fociety.  And  fometimes,  where  the  thing  itfelf 
das  its  rife  from  the  law  of  nature,  the  particular  cir- 
cumftaacesand  mode  of  doing  it  become  right  or  wi-ong, 
RS  the  laws  of  the  land  (hall  direft.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
in  civil  duties  ;  obedience  to  fuperiors  is  the  doftrlne 
of  revealed  as  well  as  natural  religion  :  but  who  thofe 
fuperiors  (hall  be,  and  in  what  circumllances,  or  to 
wh  It  degrees  they  fhall  be  obeyed,  is  the  province  of 
human  laws  to  determine.  And  fo,  as  to  injuries  or 
crimes,  it  muft  be  left  to  our  own  legiflature  to  decide, 
in  what  cafes  the  feizing  another's  cattle  (hall  amount 
to  the  crime  of  robbery  ;  and  where  it  flaall  be  a  juf- 
tiliable  aftion,  as  when  a  landlord  takes  them  by  way 
of  diflrefs  for  rent. 

Thus  much  for  the  declaratory  part  of  the  municipal 
hw  :  and  the  JireBcry  (lands  much  upon  the  fame 
footing  J  for  this  virtually  includes  the  former,  the  de- 
claration being  ufually  coUefted  from  the  direction. 
The  law  that  fays,  "  Thou  (bait  not  Ileal,"  implies  a 
declaration  that  dealing  is  a  crime.  And  we  have  feen, 
that,  in  things  naturally  indifferent,  the  very  effence 
of  right  and  wrong  depends  upon  the  diretlion  of  the 
laws  to  do  or  to  omit  them. 

The  remedial  part  of  a  law  is  fo  neceffary  a  confe- 
quence  of  the  former  two,  that  laws  mud  be  very 
vague  and  imperfedl  without  it.  For  in  vain  would 
rights  be  declared,  in  vain  direifted  to  be  obferved,  if 
there  were  no  method  of  recovering  and  afferting  thofe 
rights  when  wrongfully  with-held  or  invaded.  This 
is  what  we  mean  properly,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  pro- 
teftion  of  the  law.  When,  for  inftance,  the  declaratory 
part  of  the  law  has  faid,  "  that  the  field  or  inheritance 
whicli,  belonged   tg  Titius's   father  is  veiled  by  his 
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death  in  Titius,"  'and  thcdireiSory  part  lias  •'  forbid-   Of  La? 
den  any  one  to  enter  on  another's  property    without  ingcuer; 
the  leave  of  the  owner  ;"  if  Gaius  after  this  will  pre-         »  - 
fume  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  land,  the  remedial  part 
of  the  law   will   then    interpofe   its   office  ;   will  make 
Gaius  reflore  the  poffclHon  to  Titius,  and  alio  pay  him 
damages  for  the  invafion. 

With  reg-ird  to  the  farnfti  )n  of  la>vs,  or  the  evil 
that  nvay  attend  the  breacli  of  public  duties  ;  it  is  ob- 
ferved, that  human  legillatorj  have  for  the  molb  part 
chofen  to  mike  the  fancbon  of  their  laws  rather 
vindicatory  thaif  rertiuueralory,  or  to  conlitl  rather  in 
punifhments  than  in  actual  paiticular  rewards  :  Be- 
caufe,  in  the  (irll  place,  the  quiet  enjoyment  and 
proleilion  of  all  our  civil  rights  and  libertus,  which, 
are  the  lure  and  geni;ral  conlequence  of  o')eiience 
to  the  municipal  law,  ar;  in  thsml'tlves  the  b;ll  anl 
moll  valuable  of  all  rewards  ;  becaufe  alfo,  were  the 
exercifc  of  every  virtue  to  be  inforced  by  the  pro- 
pofal  of  particular  rewards,  it  were  impoffible  for  any 
itate  to  fumifii  (lock  enough  for  fo  profufe  a  bounty  : 
and  farther,  becaufe  the  dread  of  evil  is  a  much  more 
forcible  principle  of  human  aftions  than  the  profpeA 
of  good.  For  which  reafons,  though  a  prudent  be- 
llowing of  rewards  is  fametimes  of  exquifite  ufe,  yet 
we  find  that  thofe  civil  lawa,  which  enforce  and  enjoin 
our  duty,  do  feldom,  if  evtr,  propofe  any  privilege  or 
gift  to  fuch  as  obey  the  law  ;  but  do  conllaiitly  come 
armed  with  a  penalty  denounced  agalnll  tranfgreffors, 
either  exprefsly  de(iningthe  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
punilhment,  or  elfe  leaving  it  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
judges,  and  thofe  who  are  intruiled,  with  the  care  of 
putting  the  laws  in  execution. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  a  law  the  mod  effe£lual  is  the  vin-  vinlica- 
dicalory.  For  it  is  but  loil  labour  to  fay,  "  Do  this,  or  tory  puii 
avoid  that,"  unlefs  we  alfo  declare,  "  This  fhall  be  the 
confequence  of  your  non-eompliance."  We  muil  there- 
fore obferve,  that  the  main  llrength  and  force  of  a  law 
conlills  in  the  penalty  annexed  to  it.  Herein  is  to  be 
found  the  principal  obligation  of  human  laws. 

Legiflators  and  their  laws  are  faid  to  compel  and 
oblige:  not  that,  by  any  natural  violence,  they  fo  con- 
ftrain  a  man  ad  to  render  it  impoffible  for  him  to  ai£l 
otherwife  than  as  they  direft,  which  is  the  ilrift  fenfe 
of  obligation  ;  but  becaufe,  by  declating  and  exhibi- 
ting a  penalty  againfl  offenders,  they  bring  it  to  pafa 
that  no  man  can  ealily  choofe  to  tranfgrefs  the  lawj, 
fince,  byrcafonof  the  impending  correftion,  compliance 
is  in  a  high  degree  preferable  to  difobedience.  And, 
even  where  rewards  are  propofed  as  well  as  punilhments- 
threatened,  the  obligation  of  the  law  feems  chiefly 
to  confift  in  the  penalty  :  for  rewards,  in  their  nature^ 
can  only  perfuade  and  allure  ;  nothing  is  compulfory 
but  punilliment. 

It  is  true,  it  hath  been  holden,  and  very  juftly,  by 
the  principal  of  our  ethical  writers,  that  human  law* 
are  binding  upon  mens  confciences.  But  if  that  were, 
the  only  or  moll  forcible  obligation,  the  good  only 
would  regard  the  laws,  and  the  bad  would  fet  them  at 
defiance.  And,  true  as  this  principle  is,  it  mull  ftill 
be  underftood  with  forae  reftn'ftion.  It  holds,  we  ap- 
prehend, as  to  rights  ;  and  that,  when  the  law  has  de- 
termined the  field  to  belong  to  Titius,  it  is  a  matter  of 
confcience  no  longer  to  with-hold  or  to  invade  it.  Sa 
alfo  in  regard  to  natural  duties,  and  fuch  offences  as  are 
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I,aw<  mahiin/e:  litre  wt  are  bouiul  in  roiifcience,  becaufe 
iieral.  we  arc  bound  by   fuperior  laws,  before  thofe  human 
f^  laws   were  in  being,   to  perform  tlie  one  and  abllain 
from  the  other.      But  in  relation  to  thofe  laws  which 
enjoin  only  pofitive  duties,  and  forbid  only  fuch  things 
•as  are  not  mala  in  fe,  hat  mala  frobilita  merely,  with- 
out any  intermixture  of  moral  guilt,  annexing  a  pe- 
nalty to  non-compliance  ;  here  feems  to  be  confcience 
no  farther  concerned,  than   by  directing   a   fu'oniilTioii 
"to'the  penalty,  in   cafe  of  our  breach  of  thofe  laws: 
for  otlierwife  the   multitude  of  penal  laws  in  a  (late 
vouldnot  onlybe  looked  upon  asan  impolitic,  but  would 
alfo  be  a  very  wicked,  thing  ;  if  every  fuch  law  were  a 
fnare  for  the  confcience  of  the  fubjeft.      But  in  thefe 
cafee  the  alternative  is  c{i<frcd  to  every  man  ;   "  either 
abllain  from  this,  or  fubmit  to  fuch  a  penalty  :"  and 
Lis  confcience  will  be  clear,  whichever  fide  of  the  al- 
'ternative  he  thinks  proper  to  embrace.     Thus,  by  the 
(latutes  for  preferving  the  game,  a  penalty  is  denounced 
sgainft  every  unqualified  perfon  that  kills  a   hare,   and 
againfl.  tvery  perfon  who  potfeires  a  partridge  In  Au- 
guft.      And  fo  too,  by  other  ftatulcs,   pecuniary  pe- 
Tialties  are  infiifted   for  exercifing  trades  without   ier- 
-ving  an  apprenticefhip  thereto,  for  erefting  cottages 
without  arttiexing  four  acres  of  land  to  each,  for  not 
burying  the  dead  in  woollen,   for  not  performing  fta- 
tute-work  on  the   public   roads,   and  for  innumerable 
other  pofitive    mifdemeanors.     Now  thefe  prohibitory 
Jaws  do  not  make  the  tranfgreiTion  a  moral  offence,  or 
fin  :  the  only  obligation  in  confcience  is  to  fubmit  to 
the  penalty,  if  levied.     It  mull,  however,  be  obferved, 
that  we  are  here  fpeaking  of  laws  that  are  fimply  and 
•purely  penal,   where  the  thing  forbidden  or  enjoined  is 
wholly  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  where  the  penalty 
inflifted  is  an  adequate  compenfation  for  the  civil  in- 
convenience fuppofed  to  arife  fiom  the  offence.     But 
■where  difobedience  to  the  law  involves  in  it  alfo  any 
degree  of  public  mifchief  or  private  injury,  there  it  falls 
within  our   former  diftinftion,   and  is  alfo  an  offence 
■again  ft  confcience. 

Wc  have  now  gone  through  the  definition  laid  down 
t)f  a  municipal  law  ;  and  have  fhown  that  it  is  "  a 
rule — of  civil  conduft — prefcribed — by  the  fupreme 
power  in  a  flate — commanding  what  is  right,  and  pro- 
hibiting what  is  wrong:"  in  the  explication  of  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  interweave  a  few  ufeful  prin- 
ciples, concerning  the  nature  of  civil  government,  and 
the  obligation  of  human  laws.  Before  we  conclude 
this  part,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  a  few  obferva- 
tions  concerning  the  interpretation  of  laws, 
in-  \Vlien  any  doubt  arofe  upon  the  conftruftion  of  the 
a-  Roman  laws,  the  ufage  was  to  ilate  the  cafe  to  the 
emperor  in  writing,  and  take  his  opinion  upon  it. 
This  was  certainly  a  bad  method  of  interpretation. 
To  interrogate  the  legiflature  to  decide  particular  dif- 
putes,  is  not  only  endlefs,  but  affords  great  room  for 
partiality  and  oppreflion.  The  anfwers  of  the  empe- 
ror were  called  his  refcripts,  and  thefe  had  in  fucceeding 
cafes  the  force  of  perpetual  laws  ;  though  they  ought 
to  be  carefully  diftinguifhed,  by  every  rational  civilian, 
from  thofe  general  contlitutions  which  had  only  the 
nature  of  things  for  thtir  guide.  The  emperor  Ma- 
cn'nuB,  as  his  hiftorian  Capitolinus  informs  us,  had 
once  refolved  to  abolifh  thefe  refciipts,  and  retain  only 
the  general  c&\6is  :  he  ^could  not  bear  that  the  hally 
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and  crude  anfwers  of  fuch  princes-  :s  CofTiTnodns  and  Of  I.awj 
Caracalla  (hould  be  reverenced  as  laws.  But  Jullinian  'iK'neral. 
thought  othtrwife,  and    he  has    prefervcd    ihem   all.  * 

In  like  manner  the  canon  laws,  or  decretal  epillles  of 
the  popes,  are  all  of  them  refcripts  In  the  (Iriftefk 
fenfe.  Contrary  to  all  true  forms  of  reafoning,  they 
ai'gue  from  particulars  to  generals. 

1  he  fairtll  and  mofl  rational  method  to  interpret 
the  will  of  the  Icgiflstor,  is  by  fxploring  his  intentions 
at  the  time  when  the  law  was  made,  by  figns  the  inolt 
natural  and  probable^  And  ihefi  iigns  are  either  the 
words,  the  context,  the  fubjeft  matter,  the  effedlu 
and  confcquence,  or  the  fpivit  and  reafon  of  the  law. 
Let  us  take  a  fliort  view  of  them  all. 

I.  Words  are  generally  to  be  underftood  In  their  ft 
ufual  and  moflt  known  fignificatlnn  ;  not  fo  mirch  re- 
garding the  propriety  of  grammsr,  as  tluir  generd 
and  popular  ufe.  Thus  the  law  mentioned  by  Puffen- 
dorf,  which  forbad  a  layman  to  lay  hands  on  a  pried, 
was  adjudged  to  extend  to  him  who  had  hurt  a  prieli 
with  a  weapon.  Again  :  Terms  of  art,  or  technical 
terms,  muil  be  taken  according  to  the  acceptation  of 
the  learned  in  each  art,  trade,  and  fcience.  So  in  the 
act  of  fettlfmcnt,  where  the  crown  of  England  Is  li- 
mited "  to  the  princefs  Saphia,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body  being  Proteflants,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  call 
In  the  afTillance  of  lawyers,  to  afcertain  the  precife 
idea  of  the  words  "  heirs  of  her  body  ;"  which  in  a 
legal  fenfe  comprife  only  certain  of  her  lineal  defcen- 
dantp.  Lallly,  where  words  are  clearly  repugnant  in 
two  laws,  the  latter  law  takes  place  of  the  elder  ;  hgei 
foflef'torn  priorcs  conlrarias  alro^ant,  is  a  maxim  of 
univerfal  law,  as  well  as  of  our  own  conftitutions.  And 
accordingly  it  was  laid  down  by  a  law  of  the  twelve 
tables  at  Rome,  ^od  fopulus  fnjlrenv.tm  jvffit,  id  jus 
ralum  ejlo. 

2.  If  words  happen  to  be  ftill  dubious,  we  may 
ellablidi  their  meaning  from  the  context;  with  which  ^ 
it  may  be  of  fingular  ufe  to  compare  a  word  or  a  fen- 
tence,  whenever  they  are  ambiguous,  equivocal,  or  in- 
tricate. Thus  the  procme,  or  preamble,  is  often  called 
in  to  help  the  conftruftion  of  an  S.&.  of  parliament. 
Of  the  fame  nature  and  ufe  is  the  coraparifon  of  a  law 
with  other  laws  that  arc  made  by  the  fame  legiflator, 
that  have  fome  affinity  with  the  fubjeft,  or  that  ex- 
prefsly  relate  to  the  fame  point.  Thus,  when  the  law 
of  England  declares  murder  to  be  felony  without  be- 
nefit of  clergy,  we  mull  relort  to  the  fame  law  of  Eng- 
land to  learn  what  the  benefit  of  clergy  Is  :  and,  whea 
the  common  law  cenfures  fimoniacal  contracts,  it  affords 
great  light  to  the  fubjeft  to  confider  what  the  canon 
law  has  adjudged  to  be  fimony. 

•  3.  As  to  the /utjn^-maller,  words  are  always  to  be 
underftood  as  having  a  regard  thereto  ;  for  that  is  al-  ^^ 
ways  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  legiflator,  and 
all  his  exprcffions  direfted  to  that  end.  Thus,  when 
a  law  of  Edward  III.  forbids  all  eccltfiafllcal  per- 
fons  to  purchafe  provlfions  at  Rome,  it  might  feera  to 
prohibit  the  buying  of  grain  and  other  viftual  ;  but 
when  we  confider  that  the  ftatute  was  made  to  reprefs 
the  ufurpations  of  the  papal  fee,  and  that  the  nomina- 
tions to  benefices  by  the  Pope  were  called  frovi/ions, 
we  lliall  fee  that  the  reftraint  is  intended  to  be  laid 
upon  fuch  provificns  only. 

4.  As  to  the  effcfts  and  cmfequcnce,  the  rule  i^         - 
4  H  8  That       " 
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That  where  words  bear  either  none,  or  a  very  abfurd 
fignification,  if  literally  underftood,  we  mud  a  little 
deviate  from  the  received  fenfe  of  them.  Therefore 
the  Bolognian  law,  mentioned  by  PufFendorf,  which 
enadled  "  that  whoever  drew  blood  in  the  ftreets  fliould 
be  punifhed  with  the  utmoft  fcverity,"  was  held  after 
long  debate  not  to  extend  to  the  fiirgeon  who  opened 
the  vein  of  a  pcrfon  that  fell  down  in  the  ftreet  with  a 
fit. 

5.  But,  laftly,  the  moft  univerfal  and  efFeftual  way 
of  difcovering  the  true  meaning  of  a  law,  when  the 
words  are  dubious,  is  by  confidering  the  reafon  and 
Jpint  of  it,  or  the  caufe  which  moved  the  legillator  to 
enaft  it.  For  when  this  reafon  ceafes,  the  law  itfelf 
ought  likewife  toceafe  with  it.  An  inftance  of  this  is 
given  in  a  cafe  put  by  Cicero,  or  whoever  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  rhetorical  trtatife  infcribed  to  Herennius. 
There  was  a  law.  That  thofe  who  in  a  florm  forfook 
the  (hip  fliould  forfeit  all  property  therein,  and  the  fhip 
and  lading  (hould  belong  entirely  to  thofe  who  ftaid  in 
it.  In  a  dangerous  temped,  all  the  mariners  forfook  the 
fhip,  except  only  one  fick  paflenger,  who  by  reafon  of 
bis  difeafe  was  unable  to  get  out  and  efcape.  By 
chance  the  fhip  came  fafe  to  port.  The  fick  man  kept 
pofleffion,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  law.  Now 
here  all  the  learned  agree,  that  the  fick  man  is  not 
within  the  reafon  of  the  law ;  for  the  reafon  of  making 
it  was,  to  give  encouragement  to  fuch  as  fhould  ven- 
ture their  lives  to  fave  the  vefTel :  but  this  is  a  merit 
which  he  could  never  pretend  to,  who  neither  ftaid  in 
the  (hip  upon  that  account,  nor  contributed  any  thing 
to  its  preftrvation. 

From  this  method  of  interpreting  laws  by  the  rea- 
fon of  them,  arifes  what  we  call  equity  :  which  is  thus 
defined  by  Grotius,  "  the  correiftion  of  that,  wherein 
the  law  (by  reafon  of  its  univerfality)  is  deficient." 
For  fince  in  laws  all  cafes  cannot  be  furefeen  or  expref- 
fed,  it  is  nccelfary,  that,  when  the  general  decrees  of 


the  law  come  to  be  applied  to  particular  cafes,  there  Of  JLa\ 
Ihould  be  fomewhere  a  power  vefted  of  defining  thofe  '"g^""' 
circumftances,  which  (had  they  been  forefeen)  thelegif-         "^ 
lator  himfelf  would  have   exprefled.     And  thefe  are 
the  cafes  which,  according  to  Grotius,  "  k-x  non  exaSe 
definlt,  fed  arbltrlo  bom  inri permiltlt." 

Equity  thus  depending,  efientially,  upon  the  parti- 
cular circumftances  of  each  individual  cafe,  there  can 
be  no  eftablifhed  rules  and  fixed  precepts  of  equity  laid 
down,  without  deftroying  its  very  eflVnce,  and  reducing 
it  to  a  pofitive  law.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  li- 
berty of  confidering  all  cafes  in  an  equitable  light  mud 
not  be  indulged  too  far;  left  thereby  wedeftroy  all  law, 
and  leave  the  decifion  of  every  qucftion  entirely  in  the 
breaft  of  the  judge.  And  law,  without  equity,  though 
hard  and  difagreeable,  is  much  more  defirable  for  th» 
public  good,  than  equity  without  law  ;  which  would 
make  every  judge  a  Icgiflator,  and  introduce  moft  in- 
finite confufion:  as  there  would  then  be  almoftas  many 
different  rules  of  aftion  laid  down  in  our  courts,  as  there 
are  differences  of  capacity  andfentimcnt  ia  the  buraaa 
mind. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  nature  of  laws  in  gene-  pjjn  of  t 
ral,  we  (hall  proceed  to  give  a  view  of  the  particular  two  folio 
law  of  our  own  country  ;   I.  Of  England;  2.  Of  Scot- '"g  P"" 
land.     The  Englilh  law,  however,  being  too  extenfive 
to  admit  of  detail  in  a  body,  we  can  only  here  give  fuch  a 
(Itetch  of  it  as  may  be  fufficient  to  (how  the  conneftion 
of  its  parts  ;  but  the  principal  of  thefe  parts  themfelves 
are  explained  at  large,  under  their  proper  names,  in 
the  general  alphabet  — A  contrary  method  is  followed 
with  regard  to  the  law  of  Scotland.     This  being  lefs 
extenfive,  is  given  in  a  body,  with  all  its  parts  not  only 
in  regular  conneftion,  but  lufficiently  explained  ;  thefe 
parts,  again,  not  being  explained  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet,' but  marked  with  numerical  references  to  their 
explanations  in  the  fyftem. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

^T^HE  municipal  law  of  England,  or  the  rule  of  ci- 
•*■  vil  condudi  prefcrlbed  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
kingdom,  may  with  fufficient  propriety  be  divided  into 
two  kinds  :  the  lex  non  fcripta,  the  unwritten  or  com- 
mon law ;  and  the  lex  fcripta,  the  written  or  ftatute 
law. 

The  lex  non  fcripta,  or  unwritten  law,  includes  not 
only  general  cuftoms,  er  the  common  law  properly  io 
called  ;  but  alfo  the  particular  cuftoms  of  certain  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  likewife  thefe  particular  laws 
that  are  by  cuflom  obferved  only  in  certain  courts  and 
jurifdidioiis. 

In  calling  thefe  parts  of  the  law  leges  non  fcripta, 
we  would  not  be  underftood  as  if  all  thofe  laws  were  at 
jirefent  merely  oral,  or  communicated  from  the  former 
ages  to  the  prefent  folely  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is 
true  indeed,  that  in  the  profound  ignorance  of  letters 
which  formerly  overfpread  the  whole  weftern  world, 
all  laws  were  entirely  traditional ;  for  this  plain  reafon, 
ihat  the  nations  among  which  they  prevailed  had  but 
Jittle  idea  of  writing.     Thus  the  Britilb  as  well  as  the 


Gallic  druids  committed  all  their  laws  as  well  as  learn- 
ing to  memory  ;  and  it  is  faid  of  the  primitive  Saxons 
here,  as  well  as  their  brethren  on  the  continent,  that 
leges  fola  memoria  et  vfu  retinebant.  But,  with  us  at. 
prefent,  the  monuments  and  evidences  of  our  legal  cu- 
ftoms are  contained  in  the  records  of  the  feveral  courts 
of  juftice,  in  books  of  reports  and  judicial  decifiuns». 
and  in  the  treatifes  of  learned  fages  of  the  profcffion, 
preferved  and  handed  down  to  us  from  the  times  of 
higheft  antiquity.  However,  we  therefore  ftyle  thefe 
parts  of  our  law  leges  non  fcripta,  becaufe  their  origmal 
inftitution  and  authority  are  not  fet  down  in  writing, 
as  afts  of  parliament  are ;  but  they  receive  their 
binding  power,  and  the  force  of  laws,  by  long  and. 
immemorial  ufage,  and  by  their  univerfal  reception 
throughout  the  kingdom  :  in  like  manner  as  Aulug. 
Gellius  defines  the  jus  non  fcriptum  to  be  that  which 
is  tacito  et  illiterato  hominum  confenfu  et  mortbus  ex- 
preffum. 

Our  ancient  lawyers,  and  particularly  Fortefcue,. 
infift  with  abundance  of  warmth,  that  theft  culloraa. 
are  as  old  as  the  primitive  Britons,  and  continued  down, 
through  the  feveral  mutations  of  government  and  in-. 

5  habitants 


rtll. 


aw  of  habitants,  to  the  prefent  time,  unchanged  and  unadul- 
gland.  tfrated.  This  may  be  the  cafe  as  to  fome.  But  in 
"^  general,  as  Mr  Selden  in  his  notes  obferves,  this  afler- 
tion  mutl  be  iindcrllood  with  many  grains  of  allowance; 
and  ought  only  to  fignify,  as  the  truth  feems  to  be, 
that  tliere  never  was  3ny  formal  exchange  of  one  fy- 
ftem  of  laws  for  another :  though  doubtlefs,  by  the 
intermixture  of  adventitious  nations,  the  Romans,  the 
Pitts,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  they 
mull  have  infenfibly  introduced  and  incorporated  many 
of  their  own  culloms  with  thofe  that  were  before  ella- 
blifhed  ;  thereby,  in  all  probability,  improving  the 
texture  and  wifdom  of  the  whole,  by  the  accumu- 
lated wifdom  of  divers  particular  countries.  Our  laws, 
faith  lord  Bacon,  are  mixed  as  our  language  ;  and  as 
our  language  is  fo  much  the  richer,  the  laws  are  the 
more  complete. 

And  indeed  our  antltiuarians  and  firft  hiftorlans  do 
all  pofitively  affure  us,  that  our  body  of  laws  is  of  this 
compounded  nature.  For  they  tell  us,  that  in  the 
time  of  Alfred  the  local  cuftoms  of  the  feveral  provin- 
ces of  the  kingdom  were  grown  fo  various,  that  he 
found  it  expedient  to  compile  his,  dome  book,  or  likr 
judkialis,  for  the  general  ufc  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
This  book  is  faid  to  have  been  extant  fo  late  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  but  is  now  unfortunately  loll.  It 
contained,  we  may  probably  fuppofe,  the  principal 
maxims  of  the  common  la^,  the  penalties  for  mifde- 
meanors,  and  the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  Thus 
much  may  at  leall  be  collected  from  that  injundion  to 
obferve  it,  which  we  find  in  the  laws  of  king  Edward  the 
tldcr,  the  fon  of  Alfred.  Omnibus  qui  nipullicie  prxfunt 
etlam  atqiie  etiam  mando,  ut  omnibus  nquos  Je  prxheant  ju- 
dices t  perinde  ac  in  judiciali  libra  Jcriptum  habstur  :  nee  qui- 
quamformidint  quinjus  commune  audader  libereque  dicant. 

But  the  irruption  and  ellablilhment  of  the  Danes  in 
England,  which  followed  foon  after,  introduced  new 
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aflure  us  likewife,   that   this  work  was  projected  and    Kf«;land. 

begun  by  his  grandfather  king  Edgar.      And  indeed  a  •r—^ 

general  digell  of  the  fame  nature  has  been  conihntiy 

iound  expedient,  and  therefore  put  in  practice  by  other 

great  nations,  which  were  formed  from  an  aH'cmblage 

of  little  provinces,  governed  by  peculiar  culloir.s.      As 

in  Portugal,  under  kingEdward,  about  the  beginning  of 

the  15th  century.     In    Spain,   under  Alonzo  X.   who 

about  the  year  1250  executed   the  plan  of  his  father 

St  Ferdinand,  and  coUefted  all  the  provincial  cuftoms 

into  one  uniform  law,  in  the  celebrated  code  entitled 

las  partidjs.     And  in  Sweden,  about   the   fame  era,  a 

univerlal  body  of  common   law   was  compiled   out  of 

the    particular  cuftoms  tftabliihed  by  the  laghman  of 

every   province,  and    entitled    the   land's  lagh,  being 

analogous  to  the  common  la-v  of  England. 

Both  thefe  undertakings,  of  king  Edgar  and  Edward 
the  Confeflor,  feem  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  newr 
edition,  or  frefti  promulgation,  of  Alfred's  code  or 
dome-book,  with  fuch  additions  and  improvements  as 
the  experience  of  a  century  and  an  half  had  fuggelled. 
For  Alfred  is  generally  ftyled  by  the  fame  hiftorians 
the  leguni  ylngHcanarum  conditor,  83  Edward  the  con- 
fefTur  is  the  rejlitutor.  Thefe,  however,  are  the  laws 
which  our  hillories  fo  often  mention  under  the  name 
of  the  Iwws  of  Edivard  the  Confejfor  ;  which  our  ancef- 
tors  llruggled  fo  hardly  to  maintain,  under  the  firft 
princes  of  the  Norman  line  ;  and  which  fubfequent 
princes  fo  frequently  promifed  to  keep  and  to  rellore,, 
as  the  moft  popular  aft  they  could  do,  when  prelFed." 
by  foreign  emergencies  or  domellic  difcontents.  Thefe 
are  the  laws,  that  fo  vigoroufly  withltood  the  lepeatsd 
attacks  of  the  civil  law;  which  eftabllftied  in  the  12th 
century  a  new  Roman  empire  over  the  moft  of  the 
ftates  on  the  continent  :  Hates  that  have  loft,  and 
perhaps  upon  that   account,  their  political  liberties ; 


cuftoms,  and  caufed  thia  code  of  Alfred  in  many  pro-  whil-  the  free  conftltution  of  England,  perhaps  upon 

vinces  to  fall  into  difufe,  or  at  lead   to  be  mixed  and  the  fame  account,  has  been   rather  improved  than  de- 

debafed  with  other  laws  of  a  coarfer  alloy.     So  that,  bafed.     Thefe,  in  fhort,  are  the  laws  which  gave  rife 

about  the  beginning  of  the  1 1  th  ^century  there  were  and  origin  to  that,  colleftion   of  maxims  and  cuftoms 

three  principal  fyftems  of  laws  prevailing  in  different  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  common  Lt-m, 


diftrifts.  I.  The  MercenLage,  or  Mercian  laws, 
wliich  were  obfeived  in  many  cf  the  inland  counties, 
and  thofe  bordering  on  the  principality  of  Wales,  the 
retreat  of  the  ancient  Britons  ;  and  therefore  very  pro- 
bably intermixed  with  the  Britiflr  or  Druidical  cu- 
ftoms. 2.  The  IVeji  Saxon  Loge,  or  laws  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  which  obtaintd  in  the  counties  to  the  fouth 
and  weft  of  the  ifland,  from  Kent  toDevonftiire.  Thefe 
were  probably  much  the  fame  with  the  laws  of  Alfred 


A  name  either  given  to  it,  in  contradlftindlion  to  other  _  3^ " 
laws,  as  the  ftatute  law,  the  civil  law,  the  law  merchant,]  "J"'"'''*" 
and  the  like  ;  or,  more  probably,  as  a  law  commoa 
to  all  the  realm,  the  jus  commune  ox  f ok  right,  mentioned 
by  king  Edward  the  Elder,  after  the  abolition  of  the 
feveral  provincial  cuftoms  and  particular  laws  before 
mentioned. 

But  though  this  is  the   moft  likely  foundation   of 
this  colleftlon  of  maxims  and  cuftoms;  yet  the  maxims 


above-mentioned,  being  the  municipal  law  of  the  far  and  cuftoms,  focoUedled,  are  of  higher  antiquity  than 

moft  confidtrable  part  of  his  dominions,  and  particular-  memory  or  hiftory  can  reach;    nothing  being  more 

ly  including  Berkfhlre,   the  feat   of  his  peculiar  refi-  difficult  than  to  afcertain    the   precife  beginning  and 

dence.     3.  The  Dane  Lage,  or  Danllh  law,  the  very  firft   fpring  of  an  ancient  and  long  eftabliihed  cuftom. 

name  of  which  fpeaks  its   original  and  compolition.  Whence  it  Is,  that  in  our  law  the  goodnefs  of  a  cuftom 

This  was  principally  maintained  in  the  reft  of  the  mid-  depends  upon  its  having  been  ufed  time  out  of  mind  ; 

land  counties,  and  alfo  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  the  part  or,  In  the  folemnity  of  our  legal  phrafe,  time  whereof 


moft  fxpofcd  to  the  viflts  of  that  piratical  people.  As 
for  the  very  northern  provinces,  they  were  at  that  time 
nnder  adiftinft  government. 

Out  of  thefe  three  laws,  Roger  Hoveden  and  Ra- 
nulphus  Ceftrenfis  informs  us,  king  Edward  the  con- 
ftflbr  extrafted  one  uniform  law,  or  digeft  of  laws,  to 


the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contraiy.  This 
it  is  that  gives  it  its  weight  and  authority  ;  and  of  this 
nature  are  the  maxims  and  cuftoms  which  compote  the 
common  law,  or  lex  nonfcripta,  of  this  kingdom. 

This  unwritten,  or  common    law,  is   properly  AU  ■ 
ftlnguilhable  into   three  kinds:   i.  General  cuftoms i 


be  obrerved  throughout  the  w holt  kingdom  5  thougli    which  are  tht  univcrfal  rule  of  the  whole  kingdomj  . 
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and  form  tlie  common  law  in  its  flrifter  an<3  more 
ufual  fignification.  2.  Particular  cuftoms  ;  which  for 
the  moll  part  affeft  only  the  inhabitants  of  particular 
dirttifts.  ^.  Certain  particular  laws  ;  which  by  cuilom 
are  adopted  and  Liled  by  fome  particular  courts,  of  pretty 
general  and  extenfive  juridiftion. 

I.  As  to  general  cuftoms,  or  the  common  law  pro- 
perly fo  called  ;  this  is  that  law,  by  which  proceedings 
and  determinations  in  the  king's  ordinary  courts  of  ju- 
ftice  are  guided  and  diredled.  This,  for  the  moil 
part,  fettles  the  courfe  in  which  lands  defcend  by  in- 
heritance ;  the  manner  and  form  of  acquiring  and 
transferring  property;  the  folemnities  and  obligation 
of  contracts  ;  the  rules  of  expounding  wills,  deeds,  and 
ads  of  parliament  ;  the  rcfpective  remedies  of  civil 
injuries  ;  the  feveral  fpecies  of  temporal  offences,  with 
the  manner  and  degree  of  puniflimcnt,  and.  an  in- 
finite number  of  minuter  particular?,  which  diffufe 
themfclves  as  extenfively  as  the  ordinary  diftnbnlios 
of  common  juftice  requires.  Thus,  for  example,  that 
there  ihall  be  four  fupcrior  courts  of  record,  the  chan- 
cery, the  king's  bench,  the  common  pleas,  and  the 
exchequer; — that  the  eldeft  fon  alone  is  heir  to  his 
anceftor  ; — that  property  may  be  acquired  and  tranf- 
feired  by  writing  ; — that  a  deed  is  of  no  validity  unlefs 
fealed  and  delivered  ; — that  wills  (bail  be  conftrued 
more  favourably,  and  deeds  more  ftriclly  ; — that  mo- 
nev  lent  upon  bond  is  recoverable  by  aSion  of  debt  ; 
— tlijt  breaking  the  public  peace  is  an  offence,  and 
pimifliable  by  fine  and  imprifonment : — alt  thefe  are 
dotfrints  that  are  not  ftt  down  in  any  written  llatute 
or  ordinance;  but  depend  merely  upon  immemorial 
iifage,  that  is,  upon  common  law,  for  their  fupport. 

Some  have  divided  the  common  law  Into  two  prin- 
cipal grounds  or  foundations  :  t.  Ellabliflied  cuftoms  ; 
fuch  as  that,  where  there  are  three  brothers,  the  eldell 
brother  fhall  be  heir  to  the  fecond,  in  exclulion  of  the 
youngeft  :  and,  2.  Ettabliflied  rules  and  maxims;  as, 
"  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  that  no  man  fliall 
*'  be  bound  to  accufe  himfelf,"  and  the  like.  But 
thefe  feem  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing.  For  the 
authority  of  thefe  maxims  reils  entirely  upon  general 
reception  and  ufage  ;  and  the  only  method  of  proving 
that  this  or  that  maxim  is  a  rule  of  the  common  law, 
is  by  fliowing  that  It  hath  been  always  the  cuftom  to 
iobferve  it. 

But  here  a  very  natural,  and  very  material,  queftion 
arifes  :  How  are  thefe  cuftoms  or  maxims  to  be  known, 
and  by  whom  is  their  validity  to  be  determined  ?  The 
anfwer  Is,  By  the  judges  in  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice. 
They  are  the  depofitory  of  the  laws  j  the  living  oracles 
vho  muft  decide  In  all  cafes  of  doubt,  and  who  are 
bound  by  an  oath  to  decide  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land.  Their  knowledge  of  that  law  is  derived  from 
experience  and  ftudy  ;  from  the  "viginti  atmorum  lu^u- 
hral'iones,  which  Fortefcue  mentions  ;  and  from  being 
long  perfbnally  accuftomed  to  the  judicial  decifions  of 
their  predeceffors.  And  indeed  thefe  judicial  deciiions 
are  the  principal  and  moft  authoritative  evideiKe,  that 
can  be  given,  of  the  exillence  of  fuch  a  cuftom  as  (liall 
form  a  part  of  the  common  law.  The  judgment  itfelf, 
and  all  the  proceedings  previous  thereto,  are  carefully 
regillered  and  preferveil  under  the  name  of  records,  in 
public  rcpofitories  fet  apart  for  that  particular  purpofe; 
and  to  them  frequent  recourfe  Is  had,  when  any  criti- 
.eal  qucflion  arifes,  in  the  determination  of  which  for- 


mer precedents  may  give  light  or  alTulance.  And  Law 
therefore,  even  fo  early  as  the  conqueft,  we  find  the  ^"S** 
prateritorum  tnemcria  cver.torum  reckoned  up  as  one  of  '" 
the  chief  qiialificatior.s  of  thofe  who  were  held  to 
be  Icgibvs  p^tr:j:  optitne  injl'ituti.  For  it  Is  an  eftabliflied 
rule.  To  abide  by  former  precedents,  where  the  fame 
points  come  again  In  litigation  :  as  well  to  keep  the 
fcale  of  juftice  even  and  Iteady,  and  not  liable  to  waver 
with  every  new  judge's  opinion  ;  as  alfo  becaufe  the 
law  in  that  cafe  being  folemnly  declared  and  determi- 
ned, what  before  was  uncertain,  and  perhaps  indifferent, 
is  now  become  a  permanent  rule,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
breaft  of  any  fubfequent  judge  to  alter  or  vary  front 
according  to  his  private  fentiments :  he  being  fwoin 
to  determine,  not  according  to  his  own  private  judge- 
ment, but  accoiding  to  the  known  laws  and  oulloms  of 
the  land  ;  not  delegated  to  pronounce  a  new  law,  but  to 
maintain  and  expound  the  old  one.  Yet  this  rule  ad- 
mits of  exception,  where  the  former  determination  is 
moft  evidently  contrary  to  reafon  ;  much  more  if  it  be 
contrary  to  the  divine  law.  But,  even  in  fuch  cafes, 
the  fubfequent  judges  do  not  pretend  to  make  a  new 
law,  but  to  vindicate  the  old  one  fiom  mifreprefenta- 
tion.  For  if  it  be  found  that  the  former  dccifion  is 
manifeftly  abfurd  or  unjuft,  it  Is  declared,  not  that 
fuch  a  fentence  was  bad  law,  but  that  it  was  not  law; 
that  is,  that  it  Is  not  the  eftablifhed  cuftom  of  the 
realm,  as  has  been  erroneoufly  determined.  And  hence 
it  is  that  our  lawyers  are  with  juftice  fo  copious  in  thtir 
encomiums  on  the  reafon  of  the  common  law  ;  that 
they  tell  us,  that  the  law  is  the  perfection  of  reafon, 
that  it  always  intends  to  conform  thereto,  and  that 
what  is  not  reafon  is  not  law.  Not  that  the  particular 
reafon  of  every  rule  in  the  law  can  at  this  dillance  of 
time  be  always  precifely  afiigned  ;  but  it  is  fufhcient 
that  there  be  nothing  In  the  rule  flatly  contradictory  to 
reafon,  and  then  the  law  will  prcfume  it  to  be  well 
founded.  And  it  hath  been  an  ancient  obfervation  In 
the  laws  of  England,  that  whenever  a  Handing  rule  of 
law,  of  which  the  reafon  perhaps  could  not  be  remem- 
bered or  difcerned,  hath  been  wantonly  broke  In  upon 
by  flatutes  or  new  refolutions,  the  wifdom  of  the  rule 
hath  in  the  end  appeared  from  the  inconveniences  that 
have  followed  the  Innovation. 

The  doftrine  of  the  law  then  is  this  ;  That  prece* 
dents  and  rules  muft  be  followed,  unlefs  flatly  abfurd 
or  unjuft :  for  though  their  reafon  be  not  obvious  at 
firft  view,  yet  we  owe  fuch  a  deference  to  former  times, 
as  not  to  fuppofe  they  a<fted  wholly  without  contidera- 
tion.  To  illuftrate  this  doftrine  by  examples.  It  hai 
been  determined,  time  out  of  mind,  that  a  brother  of 
the  half  blood  fhall  never  fucceed  as  heir  to  the  cftatc 
of  his  half  brother,  but  it  fliall  rather  efchtat  to  the 
king,  or  other  fuperior  lord.  Now  this  is  a  pofitive 
law,  fixed  and  eftablifhed  by  cuflom  ;  which  cuflom  Is 
evidenced  by  judicial  decifions;  and  therefore  can  never 
be  departe<l  from  by  any  modern  judge  without  a 
breach  of  his  oath  and  the  law.  For  herein  there  ia 
nothing  repugnant  to  natural  juftice  ;  though  the  arti- 
ficial reafon  of  it,  drawn  from  the  feodal  law,  may  not 
be  quite  obvious  to  every  body.  And  therefore,  on 
account  of  a  fnppofed  hardfhip  upon  the  half  brotlier, 
a  modern  judge  might  wifli  it  had  been  otherwife 
fettled  ;  yet  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  alter  it.  But  if 
any  court  were  now  to  determine,  that  an  elder  bro- 
ther  of  the  half  hlood  might  enter  upon  and  fcize  any 

lands 
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nf  lands  that  were  purchaTed  by  his  younger  brother,  no  with  fome  others  of  anciVnt  date,  wliufe  trcatifej  are 
ni-  fubfequent  judges  would  fcriiplc  to  dttiare  that  fueh  cited  as  authority  ;  aiid  are  evidence  that  cafes  have 
~~  prior  determination  was  unjiiil,  was  iinreafoiiable,  and  forini.rly  happened  in  which  fucii  and  fuch  points  were 
tlierefore  wasnotlaw.  So  that  the  hiw,  and  the  o|)inion  determined,  which  are  now  become  fettled  and  firft 
of  the  jud^e,  are  not  aKvays  convertible  terms,  or  one  principles.  One  of  the  lall  of  thefe  methodical  writers 
and  the  fame  thing  J  fmcc  it  foraetimts  may  happen  in  point  of  time,  whofc  workj  are  of  any  intrinlic  an- 
that  the  judge  may  miftake  the  law.  Upon  I  he  whole,  thonly  in  the  couits  of  jullice,  and  do  not  entirtly 
however,  we  may  take  it  as  a  general  rule,  "  I'hat  the  depend  on  the  llrength  of  their  quotations  from  older 
decifions  of  courts  of  judice  are  the  evidence  of  what  authors,  is  the  fame  Icained  judge  wc  have  iu(l  mea- 
ls common  law;"  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  civil  tioned.  Sir  Edward  Coke  ;  who  hatJi  wiitten  four  vo- 
law,  what  the  emperor  had  once  determined  was  to  lumes  of  Inllitutes,  as  he  is  pleafcd  to  call  tlam,  tlio' 
ftrve  for  a  guide  for  the  future.  they  have  little  of  tlic  inlliintlonal  method  to  warranc 
The  decilions  therefore  of  courts  arc  held  in  tlie  fuch  a  title.  The  firll  volume  is  a  very  extenfive 
highefl;  regard,  and  are  not  only  prefevved  as  authentic  comment  upon  a  little  vxcellent  treatife  of  tenures 
records  in  the  treafiiries  of  the  fevtrat  courts,  but  are  compiled  by  judge  Littleton  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
handed  out  to  public  view  in  the  numerous  volumes  of  wiirj  IV,  Tiiis  comment  is  a  rich  mine  of  valuable 
reports  which  furnifh  the  lawyer's  library.  Thefe  re-  common  law  learning,  collefted  and  heaped  togethei- 
ports  are  hillorics  of  the  fevcrjl  cafes,  with  a  fhort  from  the  ancient  reports  imd  year-books,  but  greatly 
fummaty  of  the  proceedings,  whicti  are  preferved  at  deferitive  in  method  (b).  The  fecond  volume  is  a' 
large  in  the  record  ;  the  arguments  on  both  lides,  and  comment  upon  many  old  afts  of  parliament,  without 
the  reafons  the  court  gave  for  its  judgment;  taken  any  fytlematical  order ;  the  third  a  in^re  methodical 
down  in  fliort  notes  by  petfons  prefent  at  the  detcimi-  treatife  of  the  pleas  of  tha  crown  ;  and  the  fourth  an 
nation.  And  thefe  ferve  as  indexes  to,  and  alfo  to  account  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  courts  (c). 
explain,  the  records;  which  always,  in  matters  of  And  thus  much  for  the  firft  ground  and  chief  corner- 
confequence  and  nicety,  the  judges  dire£t  to  be  ftone  of  the  laws  of  England  ;  which  is  general  imme- 
fearched.  The  reports  are  extant  in  a  regidar  feries  morial  cuftom,  or  common  law,  from  time  to  time 
"  from  the  reign  of  king  Edward  II.  inclufive  ;  and  declared  in  the  decifions  of  the  courts  of  jullice;  which 
from  his  time  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  were  taken  by  decifions  are  preferved  amnng  the  public  records,  ex- 
»he  prothonotaries,  or  chief  fcribes  of  the  court,  at  the  plained  in  the  reports,  and  digelled  for  general  ufe  ia 
expence  of  the  crown,  and  publifhed  annually,  whence  the  authoritative  writings  of  tlie  venerable  fages  of  the 
they  are  knovvn   under  the  denomination  of  the  yrnr-  law. 

iciol-s.  And  it  is  much  to  be  wilhtd  tliat  this  beneficial  The  Roman  law,  aspraiftifed  in  the  times  of  its  li- 
cullnm  had,  under  proper  regulations,  been  continued  berty,  paid  alio  a  great  regard  to  cuitom  ;  but  not  fo 
to  this  day;  for  though  king  James  I.  at  the  inllance  much  as  our  law  :  it  only  then  adopting  ii  when  the  ' 
©f  lord  Bacon,  appointed  tw.o  reporters,  with  a  hand-  written  law  was  deficient.  Though  the  reafuns  al- 
fome  flipend,  for  thin  purpofe  ;  yet  that  wife  inllitu-  leged  in  the  digelt  will  fully  jullify  our  practice  in 
tion  \vas  foon  neglefted,  and  from  the  reign  of  making  it  of  equal  authority  with,  when  it  is  not  con- 
Henry  V  [IT.  to  the  prefent  time  this  tafk  has  been  ex-  tradifted  by,  the  written  law.  "  For  fince  (fays  Ju- 
fcuted  by  mKiiy  private  and  cotemporary  hands  ;  who  lianus)  the  written  law  binds  us  for  no  otlier  reafon  but 
fometimes  through  halle  and  inaccuracy,  fometimes  becaufe  it  is  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  people, 
throujh  miftake  and  want  of  (kill,  have  pnblilhed  very  therefore  thofe  laws  which  the  people  have  approved 
crude  and  inAperfctt  (perhaps  contradiftory)  accounts  without  writing  ought  alfo  to  bind  every  body!  For 
of  one  and  the  fame  determination.  Some  of  the  moll  where  is  the  difference,  whether  the  people  declare- 
▼aluable  of  the  ancient  reports  are  thofe  publilhed  by  their  aflent  to  a  law  by  fuffrage,  or  by  a  uniform  courfe 
lord  chief  jullice  Coke  ;  a  man  of  infinite  learning  in  of  afting  accordingly  J"  Thus  did  they  reafon  while 
hisprofefiion,  though  not  a  little  infedled  with  the  pe-  Rome  bad  fome  remains  of  her  freedom  ;  but,  wheti 
dantry  and  quaintnefs  of  the  times  he  lived  in,  which  the  imperial  tyranny  came  to  be  fully  eftablilhed,  the 
appear  ftroiigly  in  all  hlo  works.  However,  his  wri-  civil  laws  fpeak  a  very  different  language,  ^lod prln- 
♦ings  are  fo  highly  efteemed,  that  thty  are  generally  apt  p'.acuit  hgh  habit  vigorem,  cum populus  ei  et  in  eiin 
«ked  without  the  author's  name  (a).  omne  fuum  imperium  et  potejlatem  confcrat,  fays  Ulpian. 
Befidea  thefe  leporters,  there  are  alfo  other  authors,  Imperalor  falus  et  conditor  et  tnterpres  legis  ex'iji'tmatur, 
to  whom  great  veneration  and  refpett  are  paid  by  the  fays  the  code.  And  again,  Sacrilegii  injlar  e/l  refcripto 
ftudents  of  the  common  law.  Such  are  Glanvil  and  priruipis  oiviari.  And  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  charac- 
Bradon,  Brittonand  Fleta,  Littleton  and  Fitzherbert,  teriltic  marks  of  Britifh  liberty,  that  the  common  law 

depends  - 

(a)  His  reports,  for  Inftance,  are  tlyled  xar  ,^i>.vt,  «<  the  reports ;"  and  in  quoting  them-we  ufually  fay, 
!•  or  2  Rfp.  not  I  or  2  Coke's  Rep.  as  in  citing  other  authors.  The  reports  of  judge  Croke  are  alfo  cited 
In  a  peculiar  manrer,  by  the  name  of  thofe  princes  in  whofe  reigns  the  cafes  reported  in  his  three  vo- 
Inmes  were  determined  ;  viz.  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James,  and  king  Charles  I.  ;  as  well  as  by  the  irumber 
of  each  volume.  For  fometimes  we  oall  them  i,  2,  and  3  Cro.  ;  but  more  commonly  Cro.  Eliz.  Cro.  Jacr 
»nd  Cro.  Car. 

(b)  It  is  ufually  cited  either  by  the  name  of  Co.  Litt.  or  as  I  Inft. 

(c)  Thefe  are  cited  as  2,  3,  or  4  Inft.  without  any  author's  name.  An  honorary  difllnftlon,  which,  we 
lebferved,  is  paid  to  the  works  of  no  other  writer;  the  generality  of  reporw  and  other  trafts  being  quoted  in  the 
lame  of  the  compiler,  as  2  Ventn'sj  4  Leonard,  i  Siderfin,  and  the  like. 
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depcnSs  upon  cuflom  ;  wliich  carries  this  internal  evi- 
dence of  freedom  along  with  it,  that  it  probably  was 
introJuced  by  the  voluntary  r.onfent  of  the  people. 

II.  The  fecond  branch   of  the   unwritten  laws  of 
England  are  particular  cuftoms,  or  laws   which  aStSt 
•only  the  inhabitants  of  particular  dIftriAs. 

Tl-.efe  particular  cuiloms,  or  fome  of  them,  are 
without  doubt  the  remains  of  that  multitude  of  local 
cuiloms  btfore-iTitntioned,  out  of  which  the  common 
law,  ai  it  now  Hands,  was  coUefted  at  firll  by  king 
Alfred,  and  after^'ards  by  king  Edgar  and  Edward 
•the  confctTor  :  each  diltrift  mutually  facrificing  fome 
•of  itR  own  fpecial  ufages,  in  order  that  the  whole 
..kingdom  might  enjfly  the  benefit  of  one  uniform  and 
univerfal  fyftcm  of  laws.  But,  for  reafons  that  have 
been  now  long  forgotten,  particular  counties,  cilits, 
towns,  manors,  and  lordfhlps,  were  very  early  indulged 
Avith  the  privilege  of  abiding  by  their  own  cuftoms, 
•in  contradiftinflion  to  the  rcll  of  the  nation  at  l;irge  : 
which  privilege  is  confirmed  to  ihein  by  feveral  a£ts  of 
parliamen;. 

Such  is  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind  in  Kent  and  fome 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  (though  perhaps  it  was 
-alfo  general  till  the  Norman  conquell);  which  ordains, 
among  other  things,  that  not  the  eldell  fon  only  of 
the  father  fliall  fucceed  to  bis  inheritance,  but  all  the 
-fons  alike  ;  and  that,  thou:;h  the  ancellor  be  attainted 
-and  hangf;d,  yet  the  heir  fhall  fuccftd  to  his  tftate, 
without  any  efcheat  to  the  lord. — Such  is  the  cuilom 
that  prevails  in  divers  ancient  boroughs  and  therefore 
ca\[<tAborough-engIi/h,  that  the  youngell  fon  (hall  inherit 
the  eftate,  in  preference  to  all  his  elder  brothers. — Such 
is  the  cuftom  in  other  boroughs,  ihat  a  widow  (hall 
be  entitled,  for  her  dower,  to  all  her  hu(band's  lands; 
whereas  at  the  common  law  (he  (hall  be  endowed  of 
one  third  part  only. — Such  alfo  are  the  fpecial  and 
particular  cuftoms  of  manors,  of  which  every  one  has 
more  or  lefs,  and  which  bind  all  the  copyhold  tenants 
that  hold  of  the  faid  manors. — Such  likewife  is  the 
cuilora  of  holding  divers  inferior  court?,  with  power 
of  trying  caufes,  in  cities  and  trading  towns;  the 
right  of  holding  which,  when  no  royal  grant  can 
be  fhown,  depends  entirely  upon  immemorial  and  cfta- 
blilhed  ufage. — Such,  laftly,  are  many  particular  cu- 
floms  within  the  city  of  London,  with  regard  to 
tfade,  apprentices,  widows,  orphans,  and  a  variety  of 
■other  matters.  All  thefe  ate  contrary  to  the  general 
law  of  the  land,  and  are  good  only  by  fpecial  ufage  ; 
though  the  cuftoms  of  London  are  alfo  confirmed  by 
atl  of  parliament. 

To  this  head  may  moft  properly  be  referred  a  parti- 
cular fyftem  of  culloins  ufed  only  among  one  fet  of  the 
king's  fubjefts,  called  the  cujlom  of  merchants,  or  lex 
mercatorla  :  which,  however  different  from  the  general 
rules  of  the  common  law,  is  yet  ingrafted  into  it,  and 
made  a  part  of  it ;  being  allowed,  for  the  benefit  of 
trade,  to  be  of  the  utnioft  validity  in  all  commercial 
tranfadlions  ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  that  cuilibet  in 
fua  arte  credendum  eji. 

The  rules  relating  to  particular  cuftoms  regard  ei- 
ther the  proof  of  their  txillence  ;  their  legality  when 
proved  ;  ot  their  ufual  method  qi  allowance.  And  firft 
we  will  confider  the  rules  oi  proof. 

As  to  gavelkind,  and  borough- englilh,  the  law  takes 
j>articular  notice  of  them  ;  aad  there  it  no  -occa&on  to 
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prove,  that  fuch  cuiloms  aAiially  exill,  but  Only  that    La 
the  lands  in  queftion   ate  fubjeA  thereto.     All  other   ^"8 
private  cuftoms  niuft  be   plrticularly  pleaded  ;  and  as  *"" 
well  the  cxiftence  of  fuch  cuftoms  muft  be  (hown,  aa 
that  the  thing  in  difpute  is  within  the  cuftom  alleged. 
The  trial  in  both  cafes  (both  to  (how  the  exiftence  of 
the  cuftom,  as,  "  that   in  the   manor  of  Dale  land* 
(hall  defcend  only  to  the  heirs  male,  and  never  to  the 
heirs  female  ;"  and  alfo  to  (how   "  that   the  lands  it! 
queftion  are   within  that  manor")  is  by  a  jury  of  I  2 
men,  and  not  by  the  judges;  e.tcept  the   fame  parti- 
cular cuftom  has  been   before   tried,  determined,  and 
recorded,  in  the  fame  court. 

The  cuftoms  of  London  differ  from  all  others  In 
point  of  trial  :  for  if  the  exiftence  of  the  cuftom  be 
brought  in  queition,  it  (hall  not  be  tried  by  a  jut)-, 
but  by  ceitificate  from  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
by  the  mouth  of  their  recorder  ;  unlefs  it  be  fuch  a  cu- 
ftom as  the  corporation  is  itfelf  inttrefted  in,  as  a 
right  of  taking  toll,  &c.  for  then  the  law  permits  them 
not  to  certify  on  their  own  behalf. 

When  a  cuftom  is  aAually  proved  to  exift,  the  next 
inquiry  is  into  the  legality  of  it  ;  for  if  it  is  not  a  good 
cuftom,  it  ought  to  be  no  longer  ufid.  Malus  ufus  aio- 
lendus  rfl,  is  an  eftablilhed  maxim  of  the  law.  To  make 
a  particular  cuftom  good,  the  following  are  neceffary 
requifites. 

1.  That  it  have  been  ufed  fo  long,  that  the  me- 
mory of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  So  that, 
if  any  one  can  (how  the  beginning  of  it,  it  is  no 
good  cuftom.  For  which  reafon,  no  cuftom  can  pre- 
vail againft  an  exprefs  adl  of  parliament ;  fince  the 
ftatute  itfelf  is  a  proof  ol  a  time  when  fuch  a  culIqih 
did  not  exift. 

2.  It  muft  have  been  continued.  Any  interruption 
would  caufe  a  temporary  cealing  :  the  revival  gives  it 
a  new  beginning,  which  will  be  within  time  of  me- 
mory, and  thereupon  the  cuftom  will  be  void.  But 
this  mull  be  underllood  with  regard  to  an  interruption 
of  the  right  )  for  an  interruption  ot  the  poflVflion  only, 
for  10  or  20  years,  will  not  dedroy  the  cuftom.  Al 
if  the  inhabitants  of  a  parifh  have  a  cullomary  right 
of  watering  their  cattle  at  a  certain  pool,  the  cuftom 
\z  not  deftroyed  though  they  do  not  ufe  it  for  lO 
years  ;  it  only  becomes  more  difficult  to  prove  :  but  if 
the  right  be  any  how  dilcontinued  for  a  day,  the  cu- 
ilom is  quite  at  an  end. 

3.  It  muft  have  been  peaceable,  and  acquiefced'  in  ; 
not  fubjeft  to  contention  and  difpute.  For  a?  cuftoms 
owe  their  original  to  common  conftnt,  their  being  im* 
memorially  difputed,  cither  at  law  or  otherwife,  is  a 
proof  that  fuch  confent  was  wanting. 

4.  Cuftoms  muft  be  reafonable  ;  or  rather,  taken  ne- 
gatively, they  muft  not  be  unreafonable.  Whicli  >» 
not  always,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays,  to  be  under-  . 
ft«od  of  every  unlearned  mm's  reafon  ;  but  of  artificial 
and  legal  reafon,  warranted  by  authority  of  law.  Upon 
which  account  a  cuftom  may  be  good,  though  the  par- 
ticular reafon  of  it  cannot  be  afligned  ;  for  it  fufficeth, 

if  no  good  legal  reafon  can  be  afligned  againft  it. 
Thus  a  cuftom  in  a  parirti,  that  no  man  (hall  put  hit 
beafts  into  the  common  till  the  third  of  Oftober,  would 
be  good  ;  and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  (how  the  reafon 
why  that  day  in  particular  is  fixed  upon,  rather  than 
the  day  before  or  after.     £ut  a  cufloiD,  that  no  cattle 
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■  ff  (hall  be  put  in  till  the  lord  of  tfie  manor  lias  firft  put  in 
'""•^  his,  is  unreafonable,  and  therefore  bad  :  for  peradvtn- 
ture  the  lord  will  never  put  in  his  ;  and  then  the  te- 
nants will  lofe  all  their  profits. 

5.  Cufloms  ought  to  be  certain.  A  cuftom,  that 
lands  fhall  defcend  to  the  moll  worthy  of  the  owner's 
blood,  is  void  ;  for  how  (hall  this  worth  be  determined? 
but  a  cuilom  to  defcend  to  the  next  male  of  the  blood 
exclufive  of  females,  is  certain,  and  therefore  good. 
A  cuilom  to  pay  two  pence  an  acre  in  heu  of  tithes,  is 
good  ;  but  to  pay  fomctimes  two  pence  and  fometimes 
three  pence,  as  the  occupier  of  the  land  pleafes,  is  bad 
for  its  uncertainty.  Yet  a  cuftom,  to  pay  a  year's  im- 
proved value  for  a  fine  on  a  copyhold  citate,  is  good  ; 
though  the  value  is  A  thing  uncertain  :  for  the  value 
may  at  any  time  be  afcertained  ;  and  the  maxim  of  law 
18,  Id  certum  ejl,  quod  certum  reddi  potejl. 

6  Cultoms,  though  eilablifhed  by  confent,  mull  be 
(when  eftablifhed)  compulfory  :  and  not  left  to  the  op- 
tion of  every  man,  whether  he  will  ufe  them  or  no. 
Tlierefore  a  cuilom,  that  all  the  inhabitants  (liall  be 
rated  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  bridge,  will  be  good  ; 
but  a  cuftom,  that  every  man  is  to  contribute  thereto 
at  his  own  pleafure,  is  idle  and  abfurd,  and  indeed  no 
cuftom  at  all. 

7.  Latlly,  cuftoms  tnuft  be  consent  with  each  o- 
tbcr.  One  cuilom  cannot  be  fet  up  in  oppofition  to 
another.  For  if  both  are  really  cuftoms,  then  both  are 
of  equal  antiquity,  and  both  ellabliftied  by  mutual  con- 
fen;  :  which  to  fay  of  contradiftor)-  cuiloms,  is  abiurd. 
Therefore,  if  one  man  prefcribes  that  by  cuilom  he 
has  a  right  to  have  windows  looking  into  another's  gar- 
den ;  the  other  cannot  claim  a  right  by  cuftom  to  ftop 
tip  orohftruft  ihofe  windows:  for  thefe  two  contradiilory 
cuftoms  cannot  both  be  good,  nor  both  ftand  together. 
He  ought  rather  to  dtny  the  exiftence  of  the  former 
cuftom. 

Next,  as  to  the  allo'ojunce  of  fpecial  cuftoms.  Cuf- 
.toms,  in  derogation  of  [he  common  law,  muft  be  con- 
ftrued  ftrictly.  Thus,  by  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind,  an 
infant  of  15  years  may  by  one  fpecles  of  conveyance 
(called  a  deed  of  feoffiment )  convey  away  his  lands  in  fee 
fimple,  or  for  ever.  Yet  this  cuilom  does  notjmpower 
him  to  ufe  any  other  conveyance,  or  even  to  leafcthem 
for  leven  years  :  for  the  cuftom  mull  be  ftrictly  pur- 
lued.  And,  moreover,  all  fpecial  cuftoms  mult  fub- 
mit  to  the  king's  prerogative.  Therefore,  if  the  kmg 
purchafes  lands  of  the  nature  of  gavelkind,  where  all 
the  Ions  inherit  equally  ;  yet,  upon  the  king's  demife, 
■  his  eldeft  fon  Ihall  iucceed  to  thofe  lands  alone.  And 
thus  much  for  the  fecond  part  of  the  leges  non  fcriptu, 
or  ihofe  particular  cuftoms  which  affetl  particular  pcr- 
fons  or  diftriits  only. 

III.  The  third  branch  of  them  are  thofe  peculiar  laws 
which  by  cuftom  are  adopted  and  ufed  only  in  certain 
of  peculiar  courts  and  jurildiftions  And  by  thefe  are  un- 
"""  del  Hood  the  civil  and  canon  laws. 

It  may  feem  a  little  improper,  at  firft  view,  to  rank 
thefe  laws  under  the  head  of  le^es  non  fcfiptx.,  or  un- 
written laws,  feeing  they  are  fet  foith  by  authority  in 
their  pandefts,  their  codes,  and  their  inftitutions  ; 
their  councils,  decrees,  and  decretals  ;  and  enforced  by 
an  imnienfe  number  of  expofitions,  decifio.ns,  and  trea- 
tifes  of  the  learned  in  both  branches  of  the  law.  But 
this  is  done  after  the   example  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
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becaufe  It  is  moft  plain,  that  it  is  not  on  account  of 
their  being  written  laws,  that  either  the  canon  law,  or 
the  civil  law,  have  any  obligation  within  this  kingdom: 
neither  do  their  force  and  efficacy  depend  upon  their 
own  intrinfic  authority  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  our  writ- 
ten laws  or  afts  of  parliament.  They  bind  not  the 
fubjetts  of  England,  becaufe  their  materials  were  col- 
leded  from  popes  or  emperors  ;  were  digeftcd  by  Ju- 
ftinian,  or  declared  to  be  authentic  by  Gregory.  Thefe 
confiderations  give  them  no  authority  here  :  for  the  le- 
giflature  of  England  doth  not,  nor  ever  did,  recognize 
any  foreign  power,  as  fuperior  or  equal  to  it  in  this 
kingdom  ;  or  as  having  the  ri  rht  to  give  law  to  any 
the  meaneft  of  its  fabjcfls.  But  all  the  ftreii>;th  that 
either  the  papal  or  imperial  laws  have  obtained  in  this 
realm  (or  indeed  in  any  other  kingdom  in  Eu.ope)  is 
only  becaufe  they  have  been  admitted  and  received  by 
immemorial  ufage  and  cuilom  in  fome  particular  cafes, 
and  fome  particular  courts  ;  and  then  they  form  a 
branch  of  the  leges  non  fnpte,  or  cullomiry  law  :  or 
elfe,  becaufe  they  are  in  fome  other  cafes  introduced 
by  confent  of  parliament,  and  then  they  owe  their  va- 
lidity to  the  le^esfcripU,  or  ftatute  law.  '  This  is  ex- 
prefsly  declared  in  tbjfe  remarkable  words  of  the  fta- 
tute 25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21.  addrelfed  to  the  ki.ig's  royal 
majefty.  — '«  This  your  grace's  realm,  recognizing  no 
fuperior  under  God  but  only  your  grace,  hath  been 
and  is  free  from  fnbjeclion  to  any  man's  laws,  but  only 
to  Inch  as  have  been  devifed,  mad.;,  and  ordained  with- 
in this  realm  for  the  wealth  of  the  fame  ;  or  to  fuch 
other  as,  by  fufferance  of  your  grace  and  your  proge- 
nitors, the  people  of  this  your  realm  have  taken  at  lielr 
free  liberty,  by  their  own  confent,  to  be  ufed  among 
them  ;  and  have  bound  themfelves  by  long  ufe  and 
cuftom  to  the  obfervance  of  the  fame  :  not  as  to  the 
obfervance  of  the  laws  cf  any  foreign  prince,  potentate, 
or  prelate  ;  but  as  to  the  cuftomed  and  ancient  Uws 
of  this  realm,  originally  eftabhftied  as  laws  of  the  fame, 
by  the  faid  fufferance,  confents,  and  cuilom ;  and  none 
other'.rire." 

I.  By  the  civil  law,  abfolutely  taken,  is  generally  un- 
derftood  the  civil  or  municipil  law  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, as  comprifed  in  the  mfti.utes,  the  code,  and  the 
digelt  of  the  emperor  J-iftrniin,  and  the  novel  confti- 
tutions  of  himfelf  and  lome  of  his  fuccelTors;  of  which 
it  miy  not  be  amifs  10  gve  a  fhort  and  general  ac- 
coun:. 

The  Roman  law  (founded  firft  upon  the  regal  con- 
rtitutioni of  their  ancient  kings,  next  upon  the  1 2  tables 
of  the  decemviri,  then  upon  the  laws  or  fiatntes  enaded 
by  the  fen3^e  or  people,  the  edifts  of  the  prstor,  and 
the  rejponfa  prudentum  or  opinions  of  learned  law- 
yers, and  laftly  upon  the  imperial  decrees  or  conftitu- 
tions  of  fucceff^e  emperors)  had  grown  to  fo  oTcat  a 
bulk,  or,  as  Livv  expreffes  it,  lam  immenfus  aliarum 
fuper  alias  acervatanim  legum  cumulus,  that  they  were 
computed  to  be  many  camels  lo.>d  by  an  author  who 
preceded  Juftinian.  This  was  i.i  part  remedied  by  the 
coUedions  of  three  private  lawyers,  Gregorius,  Her- 
mogenes,  and  Papirius;  and  then  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
dofius  the  youn;'er,  by  whofe  orders  a  code  was  com- 
piled, A.  D.  438,  being  a  methodical  colleclion  of 
all  the  imperial  conftitutions  then  in  force  :  which 
I'heodofian  code  was  the  only  book  of  civil  law  re- 
ceived as  authentic  in  the  wefttrn  part  of  Europe,  till 
4  I  many 
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I  Law  of  rriany  ceiiiuries  after  J  and  to  this  it  is  probable  that 
Englard.  ^j^^  Franks  and  Goths  iniglit  fiequently  pay  feme  re- 
•  gard,  in  framing  le^a!  conllitutions  for  their  newly 
trcfted  kingdoms.  For  Juftinian  commanded  only  in 
the  eaftern  remains  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  was  under 
his  aufpices,  that  the  prefent  body  of  civil  law  was 
compiled  and  finiflied  by  Tribonian  and  other  lawyers, 
about  the  year  533. 

This  confifts  of,  I.  The  inftitutes  ;  which  contain 
the  elements  or  firft  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  in 
four  books.  2.  The  digefts  or  pandeifts,  in  50  books; 
containing  the  opinions  and  writings  of  eminent  law- 
yers, digefted  in  a  fyftematical  method.  3.  A  new 
code,  or  coUeftion  of  imperial  conftitutions;  the  lapfe 
of  a  whole  century  having  rendered  the  former  code  of 
Theodofius  imperfeft.  4.  The  novels,  or  new  con- 
ftitutions, pofterior  in  time  to  the  other  books,  and 
amounting  to  a  fupplement  to  the  code  ;  containing 
new  decrees  of  fuccefftve  emperors,  as  new  queftions 
happened  to  arife.  Thefe  form  the  body  of  Roman 
law,  or  corpus  jti-is  civ'ilis,  as  publifhed  about  the  time 
of  Juftinian  :  which,  however,  fell  foon  into  negleft  and 
oblivion,  till  about  the  year  1 130,  when  a  copy  of  the 
digefts  was  found  at  Amalfi  in  Italy  ;  which  accident, 
concurring  with  the  policy  of  the  Roman  ecclefiaftics, 
fuddenly  gave  new  vogue  and  authority  to  the  civil 
law,  introduced  it  into  feveral  nations,  and  occafioned 
that  mighty  inundation  of  voluminous  comments,  with 
which  this  fyftem  of  law,  more  than  any  other,  is  now 
loaded. 

2.  The  canon  law  is  a  body  of  Roman  ecclefiaftical 
Canon  law. law,  relative  to  fuch  matters  as  that  church  either  has, 
or  pretends  to  have,  the  proper  jurifdiftion  over.  This 
is  compiled  from  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Latin  fa- 
thers, the  decrees  of  general  councils,  the  decretal 
epiftles  and  bulls  of  the  holy  fee.  All  which  lay  in 
the  fame  diforder  and  confufion  as  the  Roman  civil 
law:  till,  about  the  year  1151,  one  Gratian  an  Ita- 
lian monk,  animated  by  the  difcovery  of  Juftinian's 
pandefts,  reduced  the  ecclefiaftical  conftitutions  alfo 
into  fome  method,  in  three  books  ;  which  he  entitled 
Concordia  difcordaiitiutn  canonmn,  but  which  are  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Decretutn  Gratiani.  Thefe 
reached  as  low  as  the  time  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  The 
fubfequent  papal  decrees,  to  the  pontificate  of  Gre- 
gory IX.  were  publiftied  in  much  the  fame  method  un- 
der the  aufpices  of  that  pope,  about  the  year  1230, 
in  five  books  ;  entitled  Decretalia  Gregorii  noh'i.  A 
fixth  book  was  added  by  Boniface  VI 1 1,  about  the 
year  1298,  which  is  called  Sextus  DecretaUum.  The 
Clementine  conftitutions,  or  decrees  of  Clement  V. 
were  in  like  manner  authenticated  ip  13 1 7  by  his  fuc- 
ceflbr  John  XXII.;  who  alfo  publiihed  20  cooftitutlons 
of  his  own,  called  Extravagantes  Joannis  :  all  which 
in  fome  meafure  anfwer  to  the  novels  of  the  civil  law. 
To  thefe  have  been  fince  added  fome  decrees  of  later 
popes  in  five  books,  called  Extraniagantss  Communes. 
And  all  thefe  together,  Gratian's  decree,  Gregory's 
decretals,  the  fixth  decretal,  the  Clementine  conftitu- 
tions, and  the  Extravagants  of  John  and  his  fuccefibrs, 
form  the  corpus  juris  canonici,  or  body  of  the  Roman 
canon  law. 

Befides  thefe  pontifical  colleftions,  which  during  the 
times  of  popery   were    received  as  authentic   in   this 
iflandj  as  well  as  in  other  parte  of  Chriftendom,  there 
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18  alfo  a  kind  of  national  canon  law,  compofed  of  le-  Law 
gatine  and  provincial  conftitutions,  and  adapted  only  ^"g'a 
to  the  exigencies  of  this  church  and  kingdom.  The  ""V" 
legatlne  conftitutions  were  ecclefiaftical  laws,  enafted 
in  national  fynods,  held  under  the  cardinals  Otho  and 
Othobon,  legates  from  Pope  Gregory  IX.  and  Pope 
Clement  IV.  In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.  about 
the  years  1220  and  1268.  The  provincial  conftitu- 
tions are  principally  the  decrees  of  provincial  fynods, 
held  under  divers  archbiftiops  of  Canterbury,  from  Ste- 
phen Langton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  Henry 
Chichele  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. ;  and  adopted  alGi 
by  the  province  of  York  In  the  leign  of  Henry  VI. 
At  the  dawn  of  the  reformation.  In  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  enafted  in  parliament,  that  a  re- 
view ihould  be  had  of  the  canon  law  ;  and  till  fuch  re- 
view fhould  be  made,  all  canons,  conftitutions,  ordi- 
nances and  fynodals  provincial,  being  then  already 
made,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  the 
king's  prerogative,  fhould  ftill  be  ufed  and  executed. 
And,  as  no  fuch  review  has  yet  been  perfeifled,  upon 
this  ftatute  now  depends  the  authority  of  the  canon  law 
in  England. 

As  for  the  canons  enafled  by  the  clergy  under 
James  I.  in  the  year  1603,  and  never- confirmed  In 
parliament,  it  has  been  folemnly  adjudged  upon  the 
principles  of  law  and  the  conllitution,  that  where  they 
are  not  merely  declaratory  of  the  ancient  canon  law, 
but  are  Introduftory  of  new  regulations,  they  do  not 
bind  the  laity,  whatever  regard  the  clergy  may  thiuk 
proper  to  pay  them.  / 

There  are  four  fpecies  of  courts,  In  which  the  civil 
and  canon  laws  are  permitted  under  diff"ereiit  re- 
llriftlons  to  be  ufed.  i.  The  courts  of  the  archbi- 
ftiops and  biftiops,  and  their  derivative  officers  ;  ufually 
called  courts  Cbri/lian,  (curU  Chrijlian'uatis),  or  the  ec- 
clejlaflical ceurls.f  2.  The  military  courts.  3.  The  courts 
of  admiralty.  4.  The  courts  of  the  two  unlverfities. 
In  all,  their  reception  in  general,  and  the  different  de- 
grees of  that  reception,  are  grounded  entirely  upoa 
cuftom  ;  corroborated  in  the  latter  inftance  by  aft  of 
parliament,  ratifying  thofe  charters  which  confirn:\ 
the  cuftomary  law  of  the  unlverfities.  The  more  mi- 
nute confideration  of  them  will  fall  under  their  pro- 
per articles.  It  will  fuffice  at  prefent  to  remark  a  few 
particulars  relative  to  them  all,  which  may  ferve  to  in- 
culcate more  ftrongly  the  doftrine  laid  down  concern- 
ing them. 

f.  And  firft,  the  courts  of  common  law  have  the 
fuperlntendency  over  thefe  courts;  to  keep  them  withia 
their  jurifdiftlons;  to  determine  wherein  they  exceed 
them;  to  reftrain  and  prohibit  fuch  excefs;  and  (In cafe 
of  contumacy)  to  punifti  the  officer  who  executes,  and 
in  fome  cafes  the  judge  who  enforces,  the  fentence  fo 
declared  to  be  illegal. 

2.  The  common  law  has  referved  to  Itfelf  the  expo- 
fition  of  all  fuch  afts  of  parliament,  as  concern  either 
the  extent  of  thefe  courts,  or  the  matters  depending 
before  them.  And  therefore.  If  thefe  courts  either  re- 
fufe  to  allow  thefe  afts  of  parliament,  or  will  expound 
them  in  any  other  fenfe  than  what  the  common  law 
puts  upon  them,  the  king's  courts  at  Weftmlnfter  will 
grant  prohibitions  to  reftrain  and  control  them. 

3.  An  appeal  lies  from  all  thefe  courts  to  the  king, 
in  the  laft  refort ;  which  proves  that  the  jurildiftioa 

exercife^, 
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»  of    exerclfed  in  them  is  derived  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
^_L  l^"'''  ■'f'^  "°'  from  any  foreign  potentate,  or  intrinfic 
'         authority  of  their  own. — And,  from  thefe  three  ttrong 
marks  and  enfigns  of  fuperiority,  it  appears  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  civil  and  canon  law6,  though  admitted 
in  fome  cafes  by  cuftom  in  fome  courts,  are  only  fub- 
ordinate  and  leges  Jul  grawori  lege  ;  and  that  thus  ad' 
mitted,  reftrained,  altered,  new-modelled,  and  amend- 
ed, they  are  by  no  means   with  ua  a  diftlnft  indepen- 
dent fpecies  of  laws,  but  are  inferior  branches  of  the 
cullomary  or  unwritten  laws  of  England,  properly  cal- 
led the  kings  (cclcjln/lical,  the  Ring's  military,  the  king's 
maritime,  or  the  king's  academical,  laws. 
7  .  Let  us  next  proceed  to  the  leges  fcripta,  the  written 

'''"'■  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  which  are  ftatutes,  afts,  or 
edifts,  made  by  the  king's  majefty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  and  commons 
in  parliament  affembled.  The  oldeft  of  thefe  now  ex- 
tant, and  printed  in  our  ilatute  books,  is  the  famous 
magna  charta,  as  confirmed  in  parliament  9  Hen.  III. 
though  doubtkfs  there  were  many  afts  before  that 
time,  the  records  of  which  are  now  loft,  and  the  deter- 
ruinations  of  them  perhaps  at  prefent  currently  received 
for  the  maxims  of  the  old  common  law. 

The  manner  of  making  thefe  llatutes  bt  Ing  explained 
under  the  articles  Bill  and  P-iRLiAHf  nt,  we  Ihallhere 
only  take  notice  of  the  different  kinds  of  ftatutes  j  and 
of  fome  general  rules  with  regard  to  their  conftruc- 
tion  (d). 
S  Firft,  as  to  their  feveral  kinds.     Statutes  are  either 

sof  general  or  fpecial,  public  or  private.  A  general  or 
"■  public  aft  is  an  univerfal  rule  that  regards  the  whole 
community  ;  and  of  this  the  couits  of  law  are  bound 
to  take  notice  judicially  and  f.-c  officio,  without  the  fta- 
tute  being  particularly  pleaded,  or  formerly  fct  forth, 
by  the  party  who  claims  an  advantage  under  it.  Spe- 
cial or  private  afts  are  rather  exceptions  than  rules, 
being  thofe  which  only  operate  upon  particular  perfons 
and  private  concerns  j  fuch  as  the  Romans  entitled yj- 
vnius  Jecreta,  in  contradiftindlion  to  the  fcnatus-con- 
fulla,  which  regarded  the  whole  community  ;  and  of 
thefe  the  judges  are  not  bound  to  take  notice,  unlefs 
they  be  formally  fhewn  and  pleaded.  Thus,  to  (hew 
the  dittinftion,  the  ftatute  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  to  prevent 
fpiiitual  pcri'ons  from  making  leafes  for  longer  term^ 
than  2 1  years  or  three  lives,  is  a  public  aft  ;  it  being 
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a  rule  prefcribed  to  the  whole  body  of  fpiritual  perfon*     Law  df 
in  the  nation  :  but  an  aft  to  enable  the  hifhop  of  Cheller    E"S'»"<1- 
to  make  a  leafe  to  A.  B.   for  60  years,  is  an  exception  *■— V"-* 
to  this  rule;  it  concerns  only  the  parties   and  the  bi- 
Ihop's  fucceffors,  and  is  therefore  a  private  aft. 

Statutes  alfo  are  either  declaratory  of  the  comrnoo 
law,  or  rfwiffl'/a/ of  fome  defefts  therein.  Declaratory, 
where  the  old  cuilom  of  the  kingdom  is  almod  fallen 
into  difufe,  or  become  difputable  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
parliament  has  thought  proper,  in  perpetuum  rei  tejli- 
monium,  and  for  avoiding  all  doubts  and  difficulties, 
to  declare  what  the  common  law  is  and  ever  hath  beert. 
Thus  the  ftatute  of  treafons,  25  Edw.  III.  cap.  2.  doth 
not  make  any  new  fpecies  of  treafons  :  but  only,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fubjeft,  declares  and  enumerates 
thofe  feveral  kinds  of  offence  which  before  were  trea- 
fon  at  the  common  law.  Remedial  ilatutes  are  thofe 
which  are  made  to  fupply  fuch  defefts,  and  abridge 
fuch  fuperfluities,  in  tlit  common  law,  as  arife  either 
from  the  general  imperfcftion  of  all  human  laws,  from 
change  of  time  and  circumftances,  from  the  miilakeg 
and  unadvifed  determinations  of  unlearned  judges,  or 
from  any  other  caufe  whatfoever.  And  this  being 
done,  either  by  enlarging  the  common  law  where  it 
was  too  narrow  and  circumfcribed,  or  by  reftraining  it 
where  it  was  too  lax  and  luxuriant,  hath  occafioned 
another  fubordinate  divifion  of  remedial  afts  of  parlia- 
ment into  enlarging  and  rejlraining  ftatutes.  To  in- 
ftance  again  in  the  cafe  of  treafon.  Clipping  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  kingdom  was  an  offence  not  fufliciently 
guarded  againft  by  the  common  law :'  therefore  it  was 
thought  expedient  by  ftatute  5  Eliz.  c.  11.  to  make 
it  high  treafon,  which  it  was  not  at  the  common  law :  fo 
that  this  was  an  enlarging  ftatute.  At  common  law, 
alfo,  fpiritual  corporations  might  leafe  out  their  eftates 
for  any  term  of  years,  till  prevented  by  the  ftatute  13 
Eliz.  before  mentioned  ;  this  was  therefore  a  rfy?;w> 

ing  ftatute. 

Secondly,  the  rules  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to       49 

the  conftruftion  of  ftatutes  are  principally  thefe  which  ^-  "ftruc. 

follow.  r         r     /  j;^„^^^j 

I.  There  are  three  points  to  be  confidered  in  the  *'""'* 
conftruftion  of  all  remedial  ftatutes ;  the  old  law,  the 
mifchief,  and  the  remedy :  that  ie,  how  the  common 
law  ftood  at  the  making  of  the  aft  ;  what  the  mifchief 
was,  for  which  the  common  law  did  not  provide  ;  and 
4  I  2  what 


(d)  The  method  of  citing  thefe  afts  of  parliament  is  various.  Many  of  the  ancient  ftatutes  are  called  after 
the  name  of  the  place  where  the  parliament  was  held  that  made  them ;  as  the  ftatutes  of  Merton  and  Marle- 
berge,  of  Weftminfter,  Glocefter,  and  Winchefter.  Others  are  denominated  entirely  from  their  fubjeft  ;  as 
the  ftatutes  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  the  articuli  cleri,  and  the  prerogativa  regis.  Some  are  diftinguilhed  by  their 
initial  words,  a  method  of  citing  very  ancient :  being  ufed  by  the  Jews,  in  denominating  the  books  of  the 
pentateuch  ;  by  the  Chriftian  church,  in  diftinguiftiing  their  hymns  and  divine  offices;  by  the  Romanifts,  in 
dcfcribing  their  papal  bulls ;  and  In  fliort  by  the  whole  body  of  ancient  civilians  and  canonifts,  among  whom 
this  method  of  citation  generally  prevailed,  not  only  with  regard  to  chapters,  but  inferrior  fcftions  alfo  ;  in 
imitation  of  all  which  we  ftill  call  fome  of  the  old  ftatutes  by  their  initial  words,  as  the  ftatute  of  ^lia  emptO' 
res,  and  that  of  Circumfpede  agatis.  But  the  moft  ufual  method  of  citing  them,  efpecially  fince  the  time  of 
Edward  II.  is  by  naming  the  year  of  the  king's  reign  in  which  the  ftatute  was  made,  together  with  the 
chapter  or  particular  aft,  according  to  its  numeral  order ;  as,  9  Geo.  II.  c.  4.  For  all  the  afts  of  one 
feffion  of  parliament  taken  together  make  properly  but  one  ftatute  :  and  therefore,  when  two  feflions  have 
been  held  in  one  year,  we  ufually  mention  ftat.  i.  or  z.  Thus  the  bill  of  rights,  isciied,  as  i  W.  &  M.  ft.  2. 
c.  2.  fignifylrg  that  it  is  the  fecond  chapter  or  aft  of  the  fecond  ftatute  or  tlie  laws  made  in  the  fecond  feflions 
of  parliament  held  in  the  firft  year  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary, 
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what  remedy  the  parliament  hath  provided  to  cure 
this  mifchief.  And  it  is  the  buiinefs  of  the  judges  fo  to 
conftrue  tlie  aft,  as  to  fupprefs  the  mifchief  and  ad- 
vance the  remedy.  Let  us  inftanc:  again  in  the  fame 
reftraining  ftatute  of  13  Eliz.  c.  10.     By  the  common 
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years  ;  here  A  (hall  hold  it  for  his  term  of  three  years,    i.aw 


and  afterwards  it  fhall  go  to  the  king.  For  this  inter- 
pretation furniflies  matter  for  every  claufe  of  the  Ila- 
tute  to  work  and  operate  upon.     But, 

6.  A  faving,   totally  repui);nant  to  the  body  of  the 


Eii^lat 


law,  ecclcfiaftical  corporations  might  let  as  long  leafes    aft,   is  void.      If  therefore  an    aft  of  parliament  vefta 


as  they  thought  proper  :  the  mifchief  was,  that  they 
let  long  and  unrtafonable  leafes,  to  the  impoveriihment 
of  theii  fucceffors  :  the  remedy  applied  by  the  tiatute 
was  by  makisg  void  all  leafes  by  ecclefiallical  bodies 
,for  longer  terms  than  three  lives  or  2  l  years.  Now  in  the 
conftruftion  of  this  ilatute  it  is  held,  that  leafes,  tho' 
for  a  longer  term,  if  made  by  a  biihop,  are  not  void 
during  the  bifliop's  continuance  in  his  fee  ;  or,  if  made 
by  a  dean  and  chapter,  they  are  not  void  during  the 
continuance  of  the  dean  ;  for  the  aft  was  made  lor 
the  benefit  and  proteftiim  of  the  fuccelTor.  The  tnif 
chief  is  therefore  fufficlently  fuppreifed  by  vacating 
them  after  the  determination  of  the  intcrell  of  the 
grantera  ;  but  the  leafes,  during  their  coii,tinuaiice, 
being  not  within  the  mifchief,  are  not  within  the  re- 
medy. 

2.  A  Itatute,  which  treats  of  things  or  perfons  of 
an  inferior  rank,  cannot  by  zny  general  'words  be  ex- 
tended tothofeofa  fupeiior.  So  a  itatute,  treating 
of  "  deans,  prebendaries,  parfons,  vicars,  and  otlurs 
hai'lng  fpirhual  promotion,"  is  held  not  to  extend  ro 
bifhops,  though  they  have  fpiritual  promotion  ;  deans 
being  the  highelt  perfons  named,  and  bifhops  being  of 
a  lldl  higher  order. 

^.  Penal  ftatutes  muft  be  conftrued  ftriftly.  Thus 
the"  ftatute  l  Ed*'.  VI  c  1  2.  having  enaftcd  that  tliofe 
who  are  convittcd  of  ftealing  horfcs  fhould  not  have  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  the  judges  conceived  that  this  did 
not  extend  to  him  who  ftiould  fteal  but  one  borfe,   and 


land  in  the  king  and  his  heirs,  (aving  the  ripht  of  all 
perfons  whatfotver  ;  or  veils  the  land  of  A  in  the  king, 
faving  the  right  of  A  :  in  either  of  thefc  cafes  the  la- 
ving is  totally  repugnant  to  the  body  of  the  Hatute, 
and  (if  good)  would  render  the  Ilatute  of  no  effcft  or 
operation  ;  and  therefore  the  faving  is  void,  and  the 
land  veils  abfolutely  in  the  king. 

7.  Where  the  common  law  and  a  ftatute  differ,  the 
common  law  gives  place  to  the  ftatute  ;  and  an  old 
ftatute  gives  place  to  a  new  one.  And  this  upon  the 
general  principle  laid  down  in  the  lall  fcftion,  that 
le^es  pnjieriores  prtorcs  contrarias  abrogant.  But  this 
is  to  be  uiiderllood  only  when  the  latter  ftatute  is 
couched  in  negative  terms,  or  by  its  matter  ntceffarily 
implies  a  negative.  As  if  a  former  aft  fays,  that  a  juror 
upon  fuch  a  trial  (liall  have  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and 
anew  ilatute  comes  and  lays  he  ihall  have  twenty  merks; 
here  the  latter  iiatute,  iliough  it  does  not  exprefs,  yet 
ntceffarily  implies,  a  negative,  and  virtually  repeals  the 
former.  For  if  twenty  merks  be  made  qualification 
fufficient,  the  former  ilatute  which  requires  twenty 
pounds  is  at  an  end.  But  if  both  the  afts  be  merely  af- 
firmative, and  the  fubllance  fuch  that  both  may  lland 
togeti'.er,  here  the  latter  does  not  repeal  the  former,  but 
they  fhall  both  have  a  concurrent  efficacy.  If  by  a  for- 
mer law  an  offence  be  indiftable  at  the  quarterfefTions, 
and  a  later  law  makes  the  fame  offence  indiftable  at  the 
allizcs  ;  here  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  feffiuns  is  not  taken 
away,  but  both  have  a  concurrent  jurifdidlion,  and  the 


therefore  procured  a  new  aft  for  that  puipole  in  the     offender  may  be  profccuted  at  either  :  uidefs  the  new 

following   year.      And,  to   come   nearer   to   our  own     ''-     -      ••  '  ■   ■--  '- -■ J-      -~    .1-.  -l- 

tiraes,  by  the  ilatute  14  Geo.  II.  c.  6  fteahng  Iheep  or 
ether  cattle,  was  made  felony  without  bencHt  of  clergy. 
But  thefe  general  words,  "  or  other  cattle,"  being 
looked  upon  as  much  too  loofe  to  create  a  capital  of- 
fence, the  .ift  was  held  to  extend  to  nothing  but  mere 
flieep.  And  therefore,  in  the  next  ftiTions,  it  was 
found  neceffary  to  make  another  ftatute,  15  Geo.  II. 
c.  34.  extending  the  former  to  bulls,  cows,  oxen,  fteers, 
bullocks,  heifers,  calves,  and  lambs,  by  name. 

4  Statutes  againft  frauds  are  to  be  liberally  and  be- 
neficially expounded.  This  may  feem  a  contradiftion 
to  the  laft  rule  ;  moft  ftatutes  againft  fraueis  being  in 
their  confequences  penal.  But  this  difference  is  here 
to  be  taken  :  where  the  ftatute  afts  upon  the  offender, 
and  inflifts  a  penalty,  as  the  pillory  or  a  tine,  it  is  then 
to  be  taken  ftriftly  ;  but  when  the  ftatute  afts  upon 
the  offence,  by  fetting  afide  the  fraudulent  tranfadliou, 
here  it  is  to  be  conftrued  liberally.  Upon  this  footing 
the  ftatute  of  13  Eliz.  c.  5.  which  voids  all  gifts  of 
goods,  &c.  made  to  defraud  creditors  and  others,  was 
held  to  extend  by  the  general  words  to  a  gift  made  to 
defraud  the  queen  of  a  forfeiture. 

5.  One  part  of  a  ftatute  muft  be  fo  conftrued  by 
another,  that  the  whole  may  (if  poflible)  ftand  :  ut  res 
magls  valeat  quam  pereat.  As  if  land  be  vefted  in  the 
king  and  his  heirs  by  aft  of  parliament,  faving  the 


Ilatute  fubjoins  exprels  negative  words  ;  as,  that  the 
oft'cnce'  ftiall  be  indiftable  at  the  aflizes,  and  not  elfs' 
ivhere. 

8.  If  a  ftatute,  that  repeals  another,  is  itfelf  re- 
pealed afterwards,  the  firft  ilatute  is  hereby  revived,, 
without  any  formal  words  for  that  purpofe.  So  when 
the  ftatutes  of  26  and  35  Hen.  VIII  declaring  the 
king  to  be  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  were  re- 
pealed by  a  ftatute  I  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  and  thig 
latter  ftatute  was  afterwards  repealed  by  an  aft  of 
I  Eliz.  there  needed  not  any  exprefs  words  of  revival 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  ftatute,  but  thefe  afts  of  king 
Henry  were  impliedly  and  virtually  revived. 

9.  Afts  of  parliament  derogatory  from  the  power  of- 
fubfequent  parliaments  bind  not.  So  the  ftatute  II 
Hen.  Vll.  c  1.  which  direfts,  that  no  perfon  for  af- 
fifiing  a  king  de  Ja3o  fhall  be  attainted  of  treafon 
by  aft  of  parliament  or  otherwife,  is  held  to  be  good 
only  as  to  common  profecutions  for  high  treafon  j^ 
but  will  not  reftrain  or  clog  any  parliamentary  at- 
tainder. Becaufe  the  legiflature,  being  in  truth  the 
fovereign  power,  is  always  of  equal,  always  of  abfo-- 
lute  authority  :  it  acknowledges  no  fupcrior  upon  earth, 
which  the  prior  legiflature  muft  have  been  if  its  ordi- 
nances could  bind  the  prefent  parliament.  And  upon 
the  fame  principle  Cicero,  in  his  letters  to  Atlicus, 
treats  with  a  proper  contempt  thefe  reftraining  claufes, 


Kghtof  A;  andAhas  at  that  time  a  leafe  of  h  for  three    which  endeavour  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  fucceediiig  ler 

4  gillaturcs> 
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f  'f  gldaturei.  "  When  you  repeal  the  law  itfelf  (("ays  he), 
'•"'d.  yg„  2t  (j,e  farne  time  repeal  the  prohibitory  claufe 
'         which  guari^s  ap;a!nft  fuch  repeal." 

10.  Lsftly.  sfts  of  parliament  that  are  impnflilile 
to  be  performed  are  of  no  validitv  :  ain^  if  there  arife 
out  of  them  collaterally  any  abfurd  confeqiiences,  ma- 
nifeftly  contraHid^ory  to  comTinn  reafon,  they  are  with 
regard  to  thofe  cnlhteral  confequenCf-s  void.  We  lay 
fioivn  the  nilt-  with  thefe  reftri.^ions  :  thnueh  we  know 
it  is  j^fnerally  l?.id  down  more  iarpjfly.  that  afts  of  par- 
liament contrary  to  reafon  are  void.  But  if  the  parlia- 
ment "'ill  p'fitively  enaft  a  thing  to  be  done  which  is 
unreiilonable,  we  know  of  no  powrr  that  can  control 
it  :  and  the  examples  ufual'v  aMesjed  in  funport  of 
this  fcife  of  the  rule  do  none  nf  them  prove  that  where 
the  main  objeft  of  a  (latiite  is  unre.i''onable  the  judges 
are  at  liberty  to  rcjt-ft  it  ;  for  that  were  to  fet  the  ju- 
dicial power  above  that  of  the  legiflature,  which  would 
be  fubverfive  of  all  government.  But  where  fome  col- 
lateral matter  arifes  out  of  the  general  words,  and  hap- 
pens to  be  unreafonable  ;  there  the  judges  are  inde- 
cency to  conclude  that  this  confequence  was  not  fore- 
feen  by  the  parliament  and  therefore  they  are  at  li- 
berty to  expound  the  ftatute  by  equitv,  and  only  nt/tad 
hoc  difregard  it.  Thus  if  an  aft  of  parliament  fives  a 
man  power  to  try  all  caufes  that  arife  within  his  ma 
por  of  Dale  ;  yet,  if  a  caufe  ibould  arife  in  which  he 
himfelf  is  party,  the  aft  is  confirued  not  to  extend  to 
that,  bccaufe  it  is  unreafonable  that  any  man  (houKI 
determine  his  own  quarrel.  But,  if  we  could  conceive 
it  polTible  for  the  parliament  to  enaft,  tha'  he  (hould 
try  as  well  his  own  caufes  as  thofe  of  other  perfons, 
there  is  no  court  that  has  power  to  defeat  the  intent  of 
the  legiflature,  when  couched  in  fuch  evident  and  ex- 
prefs  words  as  leave  no  doubt  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  legiflature  or  not. 

Thele  are  the  feveral  grounds  of  the  laws  of  England  : 
over  and  above  which,  equitv  is  alfo  frequently  called 
in  to  aflilt,  to  moderate,  and  to  explain  them.  What 
equity  is,  and  how  impoffible  in  its  very  effcnce  to  be 
reduced  to  Hated  rules,  hath  been  (hewn  above.  It 
may  be  fufficient,  therefore,  to  add  in  this  place,  that, 
befides  the  liberality  of  fentiraent  with  which  our  com- 
mon-law judges  interpret  afts  of  parliament,  and  fuch 
rules  of  the  unwritten  law  as  are  not  of  a  pofitive  kind, 
there  are  alfo  courts  of  equity  eflablifhed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  fubjeft,  to  deteft  latent  frauds  and  conceal- 
ments, which  the  procefs  of  the  courts  of  law  is  not 
adapted  to  rea.^h  ;  to  enforce  the  execution  of  fuch 
matters  of  truft  and  confid-nce,  as  are  binding  in  con- 
feience,  though  not  cognizable  in  a  court  of  law  ;  to 
deliver  from  fuch  dangers  as  are  owing  to  misfortune 
or  overGsht  ;  and  to  give  a  more  fpecific  relief,  and 
more  adapted  to  the  circum  lances  of  the  cafe,  than 
can  always  be  obiained  by  the  generality  cf  the  rules 
of  the  pofitive  or  common  law.  This  is  the  bufinefs 
of  the  courts  of  equity,  which  however  are  only  con- 
verfan'  in  matters  of  property.  For  the  freedom  of 
our  coiiflitution  will  not  pprmit,  that  in  criminal  cafes 
a  power  Ihould  be  lo-^ged  in  any  julge  to  conftrue  the 
law  otherwife  than  arcorjng  to  the  letter.  This  cau- 
tion, while  it  admirably  protefts  the  public  liberty,  can 
never  bear  hard  upon  individuals.  A  man  cannot  fuf- 
f«r  mare  punifhment  than  the  law  aiBgns,  but  he  may 
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fuffer  hfs.     The  laws  cannot  be  /trained  by  partiality    Law  of 
to  infllft  a  penalty  beyond  what  the  letter  will  warrant ;   Ep(;l*n<i, 
but,  in   cafes   where   the  letter  induces   any  apparent  ^P'^  imiled. 
hardfhip,   the  crown  has  the  power  to  pardon.  ' 

The  objefts  of  the  laws  of  England  are,  i.  The 
rights  of  perfons.  2.  The  rights  of  things.  3.  Pri- 
vate wrongs.     4.   Public  wrongs. 

CHAP.     I. 

Of  the  Rights  0/ Persons. 

Sect.  I.     Of  the  al'folute  rights  of  individuals.        ["») 

([.)  '  I  "■  HE  objefts  of  the  J^atus  of  England  are, 
I  I.    Rights,    2    Wrongs. 

(2  )  Rights  are  the  rights  of /(fr/ow,  or  the  rights 
of  things, 

(3  )  The  rights  of  ferfons  are  fuch  as  concern,  and 
are  annexed  to,  the  perfons  of  men  :  and,  when  the 
pcrfon  to  whom  they  are  du-;  is  regarded,  they  are 
called  (fimply)  righ/s  ;  but,  when  we  coiifider  the  pcr- 
fon from  whom  they  are  due,  they  are  then  denomina- 
ted duties. 

(4.)  Perfns  are  either  natural,  that  is,  fuoh  as 
they  are  formed  by  natuie  ;  or  artificial,  that  is, 
created  by  huaian  policy,  as  bodies  politic  or  corpora- 
tions 

(j.)  The  rights  of  natural  (jerfons  are,  i.  Ahfolute, 
or  fuch  as  belong  to  individuals.  2.  Relative,  or  fuch 
as  regard  members  of  fociety. 

(6  )  The  abfoluie  rights  of  indiviihals,  regarded  by 
the  municipal  laws  fwhich  pay  no  attention  to  duties,. 
of  the  abfolute  kind),  compofe  what  it  called  political 
or  C'vil  liberty 

(7.)  Political  or  civil  liberty  is  the  natural  liberty  of 
mankind,  fo  far  rellrained  by  human  laws  as  is  uecef- 
fai'y  for  the  good  of  fociety. 

(8  )  The  abfoluie  rights  or  civil  liberties  of  Englifh- 
men,  as  frequently  declared  in  parliament,  are  princi- 
pally three;  the  right  of  perfonal  fecurity,  oi  perfonal 
liberty,  and  oi  private  property. 

(9  )  The  light  of  perfonal  fecurity  confifts  in  the  le- 
gal enjoyment  of  life,  limb,  body,  health,  and  repu- 
tation. 

(10  )  The  right  of  perfonal  liberty  confifts  In  the 
free  power  of  loco- motion,  without  illegal  reftraint  or 
banifhment. 

(11.)  The  right  of  private  property  confifts  in  every 
man's  free  ufe  and  difpofal  of  his  own  lawful  acquili- 
tions,  without  injury  or  illegal  diminution. 

(12.)  Befides  thefe  three  yinwflry  rights,  there  are 
others  which  are  fecondary  and  fubordinate  ;  viz.  (to 
preferve  the  foimer  from  unlawful  attacks)  i.  The 
conftitution  and  power  of  parliaments  ;  2.  The  limita- 
tion of  the  king's  prerogative  ; — And  (to  vindicate 
them  when  aftually  violated)  3.  The  regular  admini- 
ftration  of  public  juftice  ;  4.  The  right  of  petitioning 
for  redrefs  of  grievances ;  5.  The  right  of  having  and 
ufing  arms  for  felf  defence. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  parliament.  ["▼•] 

(l.)  The  rc/ii/ionj' of  perfons  are,  1.  Public.  2.  Pri- 
vale.     The  pvblic  relations  are  thofe  of  magi/trates  and 

people. 
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people.     Magi/lrnies  are  fupn'wr  or  fulordlnafc.     And 
of  fupreme  magiftrates,  in   England,  the  parl'iament  is 
j  the  fupreme  Icgijlative,  the  hhig  the  fupreme  executive. 

(2.)  Parliaments f  in  feme  (hape,  are  of  as  high  an- 
tiquity as  the  Saxon  government  in  this  ifland  ;  and 
have  fubfifted,  in  their  prefent  form,  at  leall  five  hun- 
dred years. 

(3.)  The  parliament  is  aflembled  by  the  king's 
writs,  and  its  fitting  mud  not  be  intermitted  above 
three  years. 

(4.)  Its  conftituent  parts  are  the  king's  majefty,  the 
lords  fpirltual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  repre- 
fented  by  their  members  :  each  of  which  parts  has  a 
negative,  or  necefTary,  voice  in  making  laws. 

(5.)  With  regard  to  \\\^  general  \^^  of  parliament; 
Its  power  is  abfolute :  each  houfe  is  the  judge  of  its 
own  privileges;  and  all  the  members  of  either  houfe  are 
jntitkd  to  the  privilege  of  fpeech,  of  perfon,  of  their 
domcftics,  and  of  their  lands  and  goods. 

(6.)  The  peculiar  privileges  of  the  lords  (befides 
their  judicial  capacity),  are  to  hunt  in  the  king's  fo- 
refts;  to  be  attended  by  the  fages  of  the  law  ;  to  make 
proxies ;  to  enter  protells  ;  and  to  regulate  the  eleftion 
of  the  16  peers  of  North- Britain. 

(7.)  The  peculiar  privileges  of  the  comirons  are  to 
frame  taxes  for  the  fubjedl ;  and  to  determine  the  me- 
rits of  their  own  eledlions,  with  regard  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  cledlors  and  eleded,  and  the  proceed- 
ings at  eledlions  themfelves. 

(8.)  Bills  are  ufually  twice  read  in  each  houfe,  com- 
mitted, engrofled,  and  then  read  a  third  time;  and 
when  they  have  obtained  the  concurrence  of  both 
lioufes,  and  received  the  royal  aflent,  they  become 
aSs  of  parliament. 

(9.)  The  houfes  may  adjourn  themfelves ;  but  the 
king  only  can  prorogue  the  parliament. 

(10.)  Parliaments  are  diffolved,  I.  At  the  king's 
will.  2.  By  the  demife  of  the  crown,  that  is,  within 
fix  months  after.  3.  By  length  of  time,  or  having 
fat  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years. 

Sect.  HL     Of  the  king  and  his  title, 

(i.)  The  fupreme  executive  power  of  this  kingdom 
is  lodged  in  a  Cngle  perfon  ;  the  king  or  queen. 

(2.)  This  royal  perfon  may  be  confidered  with  re- 
gard to,  I.  His  title.  2.  His  royal  family.  3.  His 
councils.  4.  His  .duties.  5.  His  prerogative.  6.  His 
revenue. 

(3.)  With  regard  to  his  title;  the  crown  of  England, 
by  the  pofitive  conftilution  of  the  kingdom,  hath  ever 
been  defcendible,  and  fo  continues. 

(4.)  The  crown  is  defcendible  in  a  courfe  peculiar 
toitfelf. 

(5.)  This  courfe  of  defcent  Is  fubjcd  to  limitation 
by  parliament. 

(6.)  Notwithftanding  fuch  limitations,  the  crown 
retains  its  defcendible  quality,  and  becomes  hereditary 
in  the  prince  to  whom  it  is  limited. 

(7.)  King  Egbert,  King  Canute,  and  King  Wil- 
liam 1.  have  been  fucceflively  conllituted  the  common 
flocks,  or  anceftors,  of  this  defcent. 

(8.)  At  the  revolution  the  convention  of  eflatcs,  or 
reprefentatlve  body  of  the  nation,  declared,  that  the 
l»:fconduft  of  King  James  II.  amounted  to  an  abdica- 


tion of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was  there-    Law 
by  vacant.  Engla 

(9.)  In  confequence  of  this  vacancy,  and  from  a  re-  ^P"°"' 
gard  to  the  ancient  line,  the  convention  appointed  the         *" 
next  Proteftant   heirs  of  the   blood    royal   of  King 
Charles  I.  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  in   the  old  order 
of  fucceffion  ;  with  a  temporary  exception,  or  prefe- 
rence, to  the  perfon  of  King  William  III. 

(10.)  On  the  impending  failure  of  the  Proteftant  line 
of  King  Charles  I.  (whereby  the  throne  might  again 
have  become  vacant)  the  king  and  parliament  extended 
the  fettlement  of  the  crown  to  the  Proteftant  line  of 
King  James  I.  viz.  to  the  Princefs  Sophia  of  Hanover, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Proteftants  ;  And 
Ihe  is  now  the  common  ftock,  from  whom  the  heirs  of 
the  ctown  mud  defccnd. 

Sect.  IV.     0/  the  king's  royal  family.  [xlvS 

(i.)  The  king's  royal  family  confifts,  fiift,  of  the 
gueen  :  who  is  regnant,  confort,  or  dowager. 

(2.)  The  queen  confirt  is  a  public  perfon,  and  hath 
many  perfonal  prerogatives  and  diftinft  revenues. 

(3.)  The  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Wales,  and  the 
Princefs- royal,  are  peculiarly  regarded  by  the  law. 

(4.)  The  other  princes  of  the  blood-toyal  are  only 
intitled  to  precedence. 

Shot.  V.     Of  the  councih  belonging  to  the  king.       [xlvii 

(r.)    The    kin^s  councils  are,    1.   The  parliament. 

2.  The  great  council  oi  peers.     3.   T)\e.  judges,    for 
matters  of  law,     4.  The  pri^y  council. 

(2.)  In privy-coiinjellrjrs  may  be  confidered,  i.  Their 
creation.  2.  Their  qualifications.  3.  Their  duties. 
4.  Their  powers.  5.  Their  privileges.  6.  Their  dif- 
folutioD. 

Sect.  VI.     Of  the  king's  duties.  ["li'i 

■(1.)  The  it>ig''s  duties  are  to  govern  his  people  ac- 
cording to  law,  to  execute  judment  in  mercy,  and  to 
malntam  the  eftablifhed  religion.  Thefe  are  his  part 
of  the  original  contrail  between  himfelf  and  the 
people ;  founded  in  the  nature  of  focicty,  and  ex- 
prefled  in  his  oath  at  the  coronation. 

Sect.  VII.     Of  the  king's  prerogative.  ^ 

(i.)  Prerogative  is  that  fpeclal  power  and  pre- 
eminence which  the  king  hath  above  other  perfons, 
and  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law,  in  right  of  his 
regal  dignity. 

(2.)  Sw:^  prerogatives  are  either  direS,  or  incidental. 
The  incidental,  arifing  out  of  other  matters,  are  con- 
fidered as  they  arife  :  We  now  treat  only  of  the  direH. 

(3.)  Tht  dire^  prerogatives  regard,  i.  The  king's 
dignity,  or  royal  charader;  2.  His  aa/A»r//)',  or  regal 
power  ;  3.   His  revenue,  or  royal  income. 

(4.)  The  iing's  dignity  confiits  in  the  legal  attributes 
of,   I.  Perfonal  fovereignty.     2.  Abfolute  perfedlion, 

3.  Political  perpetuity. 

(5.)  In  the  king's  authority,  or  regal  power,  confifts 
the  executive  part  of  government. 

(6.)  In yt/;r/^«  concerns;  the  king,  as  the  reprefenta- 
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iw  of    tivs  of  the  nation,  has  the  right  or  prerogative,  1.  Of 
5'*"^>   fending  and  receiving  ambafladors.   2.  Of  makinfr  trea- 
'""  '^  .'  ties.     3.  Of  proclaiming  war  or  peace.  4.     Of  iiTaing 
reprifals.     5.   Of  granting  fnfe  conduds. 

(7.)  In  ^omf///>  affairs ;  the  iing  k,  firft,  a  confti- 
tuent  part  of  the  fiipreme  legiflatlve  power;  hatli  a 
negative  upon  all  new  laws  ;  and  is  bound  by  no  fta- 
tute,  unlefs  fpecially  named  therein. 

(8.)  He  is  alfo  confidered  as  the  general  of  the  king- 
dom, and  may  raife  fleets  and  armies,  build  forts,  ap- 
point havens,  erett  beacons,  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  confine  his  fubjetls  with- 
in the  realm,  or  recal  them  from  foreign  parts. 

(9.)  The  iing  is  alfo  the  fountain  of  juftice,  and 
general  confervator  of  the  peace  ;  and  therefore  may 
ereft  courts  (wherein  he  hath  a  legal  ubiquity),  pro- 
fecute  offenders,  pardon  crimes,  and  iffue  proclama- 
tions. 

(10.)  He  is  likewife  the  fountain  of  honour,  of  of- 
fice, and  of  privilege. 

(11.)  He  is  alfo  the  arbiter  of  domeflic  commerce  ; 
(not  oi foreign,  which  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  mer- 
chants) ;  and  is  therefore  intitled  to  the  eredion  of 
public  marts,  the  regulation  of  weights  and  meafures, 
and  the  coinage  or  legitimation  of  money. 

(12.)  The  king  k,  laftly,  the  fupreme  head  of  the 
church  ;  and,  as  fuch,  convenes,  regulates,  and  dif- 
folves  fynods,  nominates  bifhops,  and  receives  appeals 
In  all  ecclefiallical  caufes. 

li.  Sect.  VIII.     Of  the  king's  revenue. 

(l.)  Th%  ting's  revenue  is  either  ordinary- or  extrw 
ordinary.  And  the  ori/inarj  is,  \.  Ecclefiajlical,  x.  Tem- 
poral. 

(2.)  The  king's  ecckfiaflical  revenue  confifls  in, 
I.  The  cuftody  of  the  temporalties  of  vacant  bifliop- 
rics.  2.  Corodies  and  penfions.  3.  Extra- parochial 
tithes.     4.  The  firft  fruits  and  tenths  of  benefices. 

(3.)  The  king's  ordinnry  temporal  revenue  confifts 
in,  I.  The  demefne  lands  of  the  crown.  2.  The  here- 
ditary excife  ;  being  part  of  the  confideration  for  the 
purchafe  of  his  feodal  profits,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
purveyance  and  pre-emption.  3.  An  annual  fum  ifTuing 
from  the  duty  on  wine-licences;  being  the  refidue  of 
the  fame  confideration.  4.  His  forefts.  5.  His  courts 
of  juftice.  6.  Royal  fi(h.  7.  Wrecks,  and  things  jet- 
fam,  flotfam,  and  ligan.  8.  Royal  mines.  9  Trea- 
fure  trove.  10.  Waifs.  11.  Eftrays.  12.  Forfeitures 
for  offences,  and  deodands.  13.  Eftheats  of  lands. 
14.  Cuftody  of  ideots  and  lunatics. 

(4.)  The  ling's  estraordinary  revenue,  confifts  in 
aids,  fubCdies,  and  fupplies,  granted  him  by  the  com- 
mons in  parliament. 

(5.)  Heretofore  thefe  were  ufually  raifed  by  grants 
of  the  (nominal)  tenth  or  fifteenth  part  of  the  move- 
ables in  every  townfliip;  or  by  fcutages,  hydages,  and 
talliages  ;  which  were  fucceeded  hy  fiibfi dies  afleffed 
upon  individuals,  with  refpetl  to  their  lands  and 
goods. 

(6.)  A  new  fyftem  of  taxation  took  place  about  the 
time  of  the  revolution ;  our  modern  taxes  are  therefore, 
I.   Annual,      2.   Ptrpttual. 

(7.)  'Wit  annual  taxes -a.-!^,  1.  The  land-tax,  or  the 
ancient  fubfidy  raifed  upon  a  new  afleflraenu     2.  Ths 
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malt-taXi  being  an  annual  excife  on  malt,  mum,  cyder,    Law  of 
and  perry.  HDgland, 

(8.)  The  perpetual  taxes  are,  i.  The  culloms,  or'^'  °""  '  ' 
tonnage  and  poundage  of  all  merchandife  exporled  or 
imported.  2.  The  excife  duty,  or  inland  impofition 
on  a  great  variety  of  commodities.  3.  The  filt-duty, 
or  excife  on  fait.  4.  The  poft  office,  or  duty  for  the 
carriage  of  letters.  5.  The  ftamp-duty  on  paper, 
parchment,  &c.    6.  The  duty  on  lioufes  and  windows. 

7.  The  duty  on  licences  for  hackney  coaches  and  chairs, 

8.  The  duty  on  offices  and  penfions. 

(9. )  Part  of  this  revenue  is  applied  to  pay  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  national  debt,  till  the  principal  is  difchar- 
ged  by  parliament. 

(10.)  The  produce  of  thefe  feveral  taxes  were  ori- 
ginally feparate  and  fpeeific  funds,  to  anfwer  fpecific 
loans  n-^on  their  refpcttive  credits ;  but  are  now  con- 
folidated  by  parliament  into  three  principal  funds,  the 
aggregate,  general,  and  South-fea  funds,  to  anfwer  all 
the  debts  of  the  nation  :  the  public  faith  being  alfo 
fuperadded,  to  fupply  deficiencies,  and  ftrenglhen  the 
fecurity  of  the  whole. 

(11.)  The  furpluffes  of  thefe  funds,  after  paying  the 
intereft  of  the  national  debt,  are  carried  together,  and 
denominated  the  finking  fund:  which,  unlefs  otherwife 
appropriated  by  parliament,  is  annually  to  be  applied 
towards  paying  off  lome  part  of  the  principal. 

(12.)  But,  previous  to  this,  the  aggregate  fund  is 
now  charged  with  an  annual  fum  for  the  eivil  li/l ; 
which  is  the  immediate  proper  reventie  of  the  cro«n, 
fettled  by  parliament  on  the  king  at  his  acceffion,  for 
defraying  the  charges  of  civil  government. 


Sect.  IX.     Of  fubordinate  magijf rates.  Ufa 

(i.)  Subordinate  magiftrates,  of  the  moft  gene- 
ral ufe  and  authority,  are,  1.  Sheriff's.  2.  Coroners. 
3.  Juflices  of  the  Peace.  4.  Confiahles.  5.  Surveyors 
of  ihc  highways.      6.   Overfeers  of  the  poor. 

(2.)  The  fheriff"  is  the  keeper  of  each  county,  an- 
nually nominated  in  due  form  by  the  king ;  and  is 
(within  his  county)  a  judge,  a  confervator  of  the 
peace,  a  minifterial  offic^-,  and  the  king's  bailiff. 

(3.)  Coroners  are  permanent  officers  of  the  crown  in 
each  county,  elefted  by  the  freeholders ;  whofe  office 
it  is  to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  death  of  the  kinjj'a 
fubjefts,  and  certain  revenues  of  the  crown  ;  and  alfo, 
in  particular  cafes,  to  fupply  the  office  of  (heriff. 

(4.)  fuflices  of  the  peace  are  magiftrates  in  each 
county,  ftatutably  qualified,  and  commiffiored  by  the 
king's  majefty  :  with  authority  to  conferve  the  peace  ; 
to  hear  and  determine  felonies,  and  other  mifdemca- 
nors ;  and  to  do  many  other  acfts  committed  to  their 
charge  by  particular  Hatutes. 

(5.)  Confiahles  are  officers  of  hundreds  and  town, 
fhips,  appointed  at  the  leet,  and  empowered  to  preferve 
the  peace,  to  keep  watch  and  waid,  and  to  ^^prehend 
offenders. 

(6.)  Surveyors  of  the  highways  are  officers  appoint- 
ed  annually  in  every  parifti  ;  to  remove  annoyances  in, 
and  to  dirtd  the  reparation  of  the  public  roads. 

(7.)  Overfeers  of  the  poor  are  officers  appointed  an- 
nually in  every  parifli ;  to  relieve  fuch  impotent,  r.nd 
employ  fuch  fturdy  poor,  as  are  fettled  in  each  parilh, 
— by.  birth, — by  parentage,  —  by  marriage, — or  by 
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I.aw  of    40    days   refidence  ;    accompanied   with,    1.    Notice. 
Englanil,    ^     Renting  a   tenement   of  ttn   pounds  annual  value. 
epnomi  e  .  ^     Paying  their  aflefled  taxations.      4.   Serving  an  an- 
nual office.     5.  Hiring  and  fervice  for  a  year.    6.  Ap- 
prenticefhip  for  feven  years.     7.  Having  a  fufficieiit 
eftate  in  the  parifli. 

liii.       Sect.  X.     Of  the  people, -whether  aliens,  denizenst 

or  natives. 

(l.)  The  people  axe  either  aliens,  that  13,  born  out 
of  the  dominions,  or  allegiance,  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  ;  or  natives,  that  is,  born  within  it. 

(2  )  Allegiance  is  the  duty  of  all  iiibjcfts  ;  being 
the  reciprocal  tie  of  the  people  to  the  prince,  in  return 
for  the  protection  he  afforc^s  ihem;  and,  in  n/i/ives,  this 
duty  of  allegiance  is  natural  aud  perpetual ;  in  aliens, 
is  loeal  and  temporary  only. 

(3.)  The  rights  cf  natives  are  alfo  natural  and  per- 
petual :  tliofc  o(  aliens,  local  and  temporary  only;  un- 
lefs  they  be  made  denizens  by  the  king,  or  naturalilcd 
by  parliament. 

(jy.  Sect.  XI.     0/  the  clergy. 

(i.)  The  people,  whether  aliens,  denizens,  or  na- 
tives, are  alfo  either  clergy,  that  is,  all  perfons  in  holy 
orders,  or  in  ccclctiallical  offices;  or  laity,  which  com- 
prehends the  red  of  the  nation. 

(2  )  The  clerical  part  of  the  nation,  thus  defined, 
are,  l.  Archbilhops  and  bilhops  ;  who  irc  eled'.d  by 
their  feveral  chapters,  at  the  nomina  ion  of  tlie  crown, 
and  afterwards  conlirmed  and  conft-craled  by  emh  other. 
2.  Deans  ami  chapters.  •}.  Arch-deacons  4  Rural 
deans.  5.  Parfons  (under  whirh  ar  included  appro- 
priators)  and  vicars  ;  to  whom  there  are  generally  re- 
<jimitc  holy  orders,  prclciir.tion,  inllitution,  and  in- 
duction 0.  Curates.  To  which  may  be  added, 
7.  Church- wardens.     8.   Parilh- clerks  and  fextons. 

It.  Sect.  XII.     Of  the  civil  Jlate. 

(l.)  The  laity  are  divifible  into  three  dates;  civil, 
military,  and  marilimc. 

(i.J  The  fiW  hate  (which  includes  all  the  nation, 
except  the  clergy,  the  army,  and  the  navy,  and  many 
individuals  among  them  alfo),  may  be  divided  into  the 
nohitily  and  the  commonalty. 

(3.)  i'he  nobility  are  dukes,  marqnifes,  earls,  vif- 
couTits,  and  barons.  Thefe  had  anciently  duties  annex- 
ed to  thiir  refpcftive  honours:  they  are  created  either 
by  writ,  that  is,  by  fummons  to  parliament  ;  or  by  the 
king's  letters-patent,  that  is,  by  royal  grant:  and  they 
enjoy  many  privileges  exclulive  of  their  fenatorial  ca- 
pacity. 

(4.)  The  commonalty  confift  of  knights  of  the  gar- 
ter, kuights  bannerets,  baronets,  knights  of  the  bath, 
knights  ba  helors,  efquires,  gentlemen,  yeomen,  tradef- 
raen,  artificers,  and  labourers. 

Ivi.        Sect.  XIII.     Of  the  military  and  maritime  Jlates. 

(i  )  The  mtliiary  ^ate,  by  the  (landing  conftitu- 
tionai  law,  confilts  of  the  mlHtia  of  each  county,  rai- 
fed  Irom  among  the  people  by  lot,  officered  by  the 
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principal  landholders,  and  commanded  by  the  lord  lieu-    J-aw  0 
tenant.  tutilam 

(2.)   The  more   difciplined   occafional  troops  of  the  ^P""""'' 
kingdom  are  kept   on   foot    only  from  year  to  year  by  ' 

parliament ;  and,  during  that  period,  are  governed  by' 
martial  law,  or  arbitrary  articles  of  war,  formed  at  thft 
pleafure  of  the  cro*n. 

{3.)  Th<;  maritime  date  confifts  of  the  officers  and 
manners  of  the  Britifli  navy  ;  who  are  governed  by  ex- 
prefs  anl  permanent  laws,  or  the  articles  of  the  navy, 
eltablilhed  by  act  of  parliament. 

Sect.  XIV,     Of  mafer  and  fervantu  Wii, 

(i.)  The  private,  economical,  relations  of  perfons 
are  thofe  of,  1.  Majler  and  fervant.  2.  Ihtfjand  and 
ivife       3.   Parent  and  child.     4.   Guardian  and  ward. 

(2.)  The  hrll  relation  may  fubfill  between  a  mijfler 
and  four  {pedes  o(  fervants  ;  (for  flavery  is  unknown 
to  our  laws):  viz.  1.  Menial  fervants  ;  who  arc  hired. 
2.  Apprentices;  who  arc  bound  hy  indentures  3.  La- 
bourers ;  who  are  cafually  employed.  4.  Stewards,  bai- 
liffs,  and  faftors  j   who  are  rather  in  a  mini/lcrial  Hate. 

(3.)  From  this  relation  refult  divers  powers  to  the 
mailer,  and  emoluments  to  the  fervant. 

(4.)  The  matter  hath  a  property  in  the  fervice  of 
his  fervant  ;  and  mud  be  anfwerable  for  fuch  afta  as 
the  fervant  does  by  his  exprefs,  or  imphed,  command. 

Sect.  XV      Of  hiijhand  and  -wife.  IvK^ 

(i.)  The  fecond  private  relation  is  that  of  mar- 
riage; which  includes  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties 
of  hujhand  and  wZ/c. 

(2)  Marriage '\&  duly  contrafted  between  perfons, 
I.  Contenting:  2.  Free  from  canonical  impediments, 
which  make  it  voidable  :  3  Free  alfo  from  the  civil  im- 
pediments,— of  prior  marriage, — of  want  of  age, — of 
nonconftnt  of  parents  or  guardians,  where  requifite, 
— and  of  want  of  reafon  ;  either  of  which  make  it  to- 
tally void.  And  it  mud  be  celebrated  by  a  clergyman 
in  due  form  and  place. 

(3).  Marriage  is  didblved,  i.  By  death.  2.  By  di- 
vorce in  the  fpiritual  court  ;  not  a  menfa  et  thoro  only, 
but  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  for  canonical  caufc  exidiug 
previous  to  the  contraft.  3.  By  aA  of  parliament, 
as  for  adultery. 

(4.)  By  marriage  the  hufband  and  wife  become  one 
perfon  in  hw ;  which  unity  is  the  principal  foundation 
of  their  rcfpeftive  rights,  duties,  and  difabilities. 

Shct-  XVI.      Of  parent  and  child.  ijj, 

(l.)  The  third,  and  mod  univerfal private  relation, 
is  that  v{ parent  and  chdd. 

(j.)  Children  are,  I.  Legitimate;  being  thofe  who 
are  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  or  within  a  competent  time 
after.      2.   Bajlards,  being  thofe  who  arc  not  fo. 

(3  )  The  duties  of  parents  to  legitimate  ciiildren  are» 
I.   Maintenance.      2.   Protcdlion.      3.   Education. 

(4,)  I'he  power  of  parents  confids  principally  in 
correction,  and  confent  to  marriage.  Both  may  after 
death  be  delegated  by  will  to  a  guardian  ;  and  the  for 
mtr  alfo,  living  the  parent,  to  a  tutor  or  mader. 

(5.)  The  duties  of /(yrf/ma/f  children  to  parents  arc 
obedience,  protection,  and  maintenance. 

(6.) 
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V  of        (6.)  The  duty  of  parents  to  laJlarJs  is  only  that  of 
land,    maintenance. 

(7.)  The  rights  of  a  iajlard  are  fuch  only  as  he  can 
acquire  ;  for  he  is  incapable  of  inheriting  any  thing. 
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Sect.  XVII.     0/  guardian  and  -ward. 

(i.)  The  fourth  private  relation  Is  that  o( guardian 
and  "ward,  which  is  plainly  derived  from  the  latt;  thefe 
being,  during  the  continuance  of  their  relation,  reci- 
procally fiibjeft  to  the  fame  rights  and  duties. 

(2.)  Gaa/v//an/ are  of  divers  forts  :  I.  Guardians  by 
nature,  or  the  parents.  2.  Guardians  for  nurture,  af- 
figned  by  the  ecclefiaftical  courts.  3.  Guardians  in  fo- 
cage,  affigned  by  the  common  law.  4.  Guardians  by 
flatute,  affigned  by  the  father's  will.  All  fubjeA  to 
the  fuperintendance  of  the  court  of  chancery. 

(3.)  Full  age  in  male  or  female  for  all  purpofes  is 
the  age  of  21  years  (different  ages  being  allowed  for 
different  purpofes)  ;  till  which  age  the  perfon  is  an  in- 
fant. 

(4.)  An  infant,  in  refpeft  of  his  tender  years,  hath 
various  privileges,  and  various  difabilities,  in  law  ; 
chiefly  with  regard  to  fuits,  crimes,  eftates,  and  con- 
tra£\s. 

Sect.  XVIII.     Of  corporations. 

(i.)  Bodies  politic,  or  corporations,  which  are  ar- 
tificial  perfons,  are  eftablilhed  for  preferving  in  perpe- 
tual fucccflion  certain  rights ;  which,  being  conferred 
on  natural  perfons  only,  would  fail  in  procefs  of  time. 

(2.)  Corporations  are,  T.  Aggregatt,  confiding  of 
many  members.     2.  Sole,  confifting  of  one  perfon  only. 

(3.)  Corporations  are  alfo  either  Jpiritual,  erefted  to 
perpetuate  the  rights  of  the  church  ;  or  lay.  And  the 
lay  are,  i.  Civil;  ereded  for  many  temporal  purpofes. 
2.  Ekemofynary  ;  erefted  to  perpetuate  the  charity  of 
the  founder. 

(4.)  Corporations  are  ufually  erefted  and  named, 
by  virtue  of  the  king's  royal  charter.;  but  may.  be  crea- 
ted by  aft  of  parliament. 

(5.)  The  powers  incident  to  all  corporations  are, 
I.  To  maintain  perpetual  fucceffion.  2.  To  aft  in  their 
corporate  capacity  like  an  individual.  3.  To  hold  lands, 
fubjeft  to  the  flatutes  of  mortmain.  4.  To  have  a  com- 
mon feal.  5.  To  make  by-laws.  Which  lad  power, 
in  fpiritual  or  eleemofynary  corporations,  may  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  king  or  the  founder. 

(6.)  The  dutv  of  corporations  is  to  anfwer  the  ends 
of  their  inftitution. 

(7.)  To  enforce  this  duty,  all  corporations  may  be 
•cifited:  fpiritual  corporations  by  the  oidlnary,  lay  cor- 
porations by  the  founder,  ov  his  reprefentatives :  vi-z. 
the  civil  by  the  king  (  who  is  'he  futnLitor  incipiens  of 
all)  reprefentcd  in  his  court  of  king's  bene',  the  elee- 
mofynary by  the  endowii  (who  is  the  fundator  perfi- 
ciens  of  fuch),  or  by  bis  heirs  or  sfligns. 

(S.)  Corporations  may  be  dtfolved,  i  Bv  aft  of 
parliament.  2.  By  the  natural  deurh  of  all  their  mem- 
bers. 3.  By  fui render  of  their  franchifes.  4.  By  for- 
feiture of  their  charter. 
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(l.)  A  LL  dominion  over  external  objcfts  has  its  ori- 
-^^  ginal  from  the  gift  of  the  Creator  to  man  in 
general. 

(z.)  The  fui/iance  o(  things  was,  at  firft,  common 
to  all  mankind  ;  yet  a  temporary  property,  in  the  uje 
of  them,  might  even  then  be  acquired,  and  continued, 
by  occupancy. 

(3.)  In  procefs  of  time  a  permanent  property  was 
eftablifhed  in  the  fubflanct,  as  well  as  the  ufc,  of  things; 
which  was  alfo  originally  acquired  b^"  occupancy  only. 

(4.)  Left  this  property  (hould  determine  by  the 
owner's  dereliftlon  or  death,  whereby  the  thiuij  would 
again  become  common,  focieties  have  eftablifhed  con- 
•veyances,  wills,  and  heirfliips,  in  order  to  continue  the 
property  of  the  firft  occupant  :  and,  where  by  accident 
fuch  property  becomes  difcontinued  or  unknown,  the 
thing  ufually  rcfults  to  the  fovereign  of  the  ftate,  by 
virtue  of  the  municipal  law. 

(5.)  But  of  fome  things,  which  are  incapable  of  per- 
manent fubftantial  dominion,  there  ftill  fubfifts  only  the 
fame  tranfient  ufufruftuary  property,  which  originally 
fubfilled  in  all  things. 

Sect.  II.     Of  real  property,   and,  fr/l,  cf  corpo- 
real hereditaments. 

(i.)  In  this />ro^irr/y,  or  exclufive  dominion,  con- 
Cft  the  rights  of  things;  which  are,  1.  Things  real. 
2.   Things  perfonal. 

(j.)  In  things  rfa/ may  be  confidered,  i.  Their  fe- 
veral  kinds.  2.  The  tenures  by  which  they  may  be 
holden.  3.  The  ejlates  which  may  be  acquired  there- 
in. 4.  Their  title,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  and  lo- 
fing  them. 

(3.)  .\11  the  feveral  ;f/n(/f  of  things  real  are  redu- 
cible to  one  of  thefe  three,  viz.  lands,  tenements,  or  he- 
reditaments ;  whereof  the  fecond  includes  the  firft,  and 
the  third  includes  the  tirft  and  fecond. 

(4.)  Hereditaments,  therefore,  or  whatever  may  come 
to  be  inherited  ( being  the  moft  comprclvenfive  deno- 
mination of  things  real),  arc  either  corporeal  or  incor- 
poreal 

(5.)  Corporeal  hereditaments  confift  wholly  of  lands, 
in  their  largeft  legal  fenfe  ;  wherein  they  incluif-  not 
only  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  every  other  ohjcft  of 
fenfe  adjoining  thereto,  and  fubfifting  either  above  or 
beneath  it. 

Sect.  III.     Of  incorporeal  hereditaments. 

(i.)  Incorporeal  hereditaments  are  rights  Iflulng 
out  of  things  corporeal,  or  concerning,  or  annexed  to, 
or  exercifable  within  the  fame. 

(z.)  Incorporeal  hereditaments  are,  i.  Advoivfons. 
2.  Tithes.  3.  Commons.  4.  Ways.  5.  Offices.  6.  Dig- 
nities. 7.  Franchifes.  8.  Coradies  OTpen/ions.  9.  Arh. 
nuities.     10.  Rents. 
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Law  of         (3.)  An  arlvoio/on  li  a.  right  of  prefentation  to   an 
EiigtnnJ,   ecclefiaflical   beneiioe  ;  either  appendant,  or  in   grofa. 
^J21!l!^  This  may  be,   x.  Prefentative.     2.  Collative,     3.  Do- 
native. 

(4.)  TilL's  are  the  tenth  part  of  the  increafe  yearly 
arilinr  iVoin  ihe  profits  and  Itock  of  lands,  and  the  per- 
fonal  induttry  of  manliind.  Thefe,  by  ihe  ancient  and 
pofitive  hw  of  the  land,  are  due  of  common  right  to 
the  parfon,  or  (by  endowment)  to  the  vicar;  un'efs 
Ipccially  difchar^jcd,  i.  By  real  compofuion.  j.  By 
jiiefcriplion,  either  Je  modo  tkcimatuiit  ox  di  non  duel- 
miind'J. 

(5.)  Common  is  a  pro*!!  which  a  man  hath  in  the 
lands  of  anu'.her;  bciiiLT,  I.  C-Jtnmon  of  piilhirci  which 
is  either  appendant,  appurtenant,  bccaule  of  vicinage, 
or  in  grofs.  2.  Common  of  pifcary.  3.  Common  of 
tuthary.     4.  Common  of  eftovers,  or  botes. 

(6.)  Ways  are  a  right  of  puffing  over  anothtr  man's 
ground. 

f?-)  OJices  are  the  right  to  exercife  a  public  or 
private  employment. 

(8.)  Yin  digiiil'u-j,  which  are  titles  of  honour,  fee 
Chnp.  r.   Sedt.  12.  , 

(9.)  Fnmchija  are  a  royal  privilege,  or  branch  of 
the  king's  prerogative,  fubiiiling  in  the  hands  of  a  lub- 

jea. 

(10.)  Corodics  ate  allotments  for  one's  fuftenance  } 
which  may  be  converted  into  pciifms,  fee  Ch^p.  \. 
Sea.  8. 

(li.)  An  annu'ty  is  a  yearly  fum  of  money,  char- 
ged  upon  the  peifon,  and  not  upon  the  lands  of  the 
gtanter. 

(12.)  Rtnls  area  certain  profit  ilfiiing  yearly  out 
of  lands  and  tenements  ;  and  are  reducible  to,  1 .  Keat- 
Itrvice.     2.  Rent- charge.     3.  Rent-feck. 

Sect    IV.  OftheFeadcilSyJlim. 

(i.)  Thb  doarine  of  tenures  is  derived  from  the 
feodal  law  ;  which  was  planted  in  Europe  by  its  nor- 
thern concjuerora  at  the  diffolution  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. 

(2.)  Pure  TixA  proper  feuds  were  parcels  of  land  allot- 
ted by  a  chief  to  his  followers,  to  be  held  on  the  con- 
dition of  perfonally  rendering  due  roditary  fervice  to 
their  lord. 

(3.)  Thefe  were  granted  by  invcfticure  ;  were  held 
under  the  bond  of  ft?lty  ;  were  inheritable  only  by  de- 
Icendants  ;  and  could  not  be  transferred  without  the 
mutual  confent  of  the  lord  and  valTal. 

(4.)  Improper  feuds  were  derived  from  the  other  ; 
but  differed  from  them  in  their  original,  their  fervices 
and  renders,  their  delcent,  and  other  circumftances. 

(5.)  The  lands  of  England  were  converted  into 
feuds,  r,f  the  improper  kind,  foon  after  the  Norman 
coiiqueft  ;  which  gave  rife  to  the  grand  maxim  of  te- 
nure, viz.  That  all  lands  in  the  kingdom  are  holden, 
mediately  or  immediately,  of  the  king. 

Sect.  V.  Of  the  ancient  EngUJb  Tenures. 

(l.)  The  diftinalon  of  tenures  confifted  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  fervices  ;  as,  1 .  Chivalry,  or  knight-fervice  ; 
where  the  fervice  was  free,  but  uncertain.  2.  Free  fo- 
lage  i  where  the  fervice  was  free,  and  certain.  3.  Pure 
vittenage ;  where  the  fervice  was  bafe,  and  uncertain. 
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4.   Privileged  villenage,  or  villein  focage;  where  the  fer-    Law  of 
vice  was  bafe,  but  certain.  Englanil 

(2.)  The  moft  univerfal  ancient  tenure  was  that  in  ^'  ""|' ' 
chivalry,  or  by  hinght  fervice  ;  in  which  the  tenant  of 
every  knight's  fee  was  bound,  if  called  upon,  to  attend 
his  lord  to  the  wars.  This  was  grarited  by  livery,  and 
perfeaed  by  homage  and  fealty  ;  which  ufualiy  dre«/ 
after  them  fuit  of  court. 

(3.)  The  other  fruits  and  confequences  of  the  tenure 
by  knight-fervice  were,  I,  Aid.  2.  Relief.  3.  Primer 
feifin.  4.  Ward(hip.  5.  Marriage.  6.  Fines  upon 
alienation.     7.   l.fcheat. 

(4.)  Grand ferjeanty  differed  from  chivalry  princi- 
pally in  its  render,  or  fervice  ;  and  not  in  its  fruits  and 
conlcquences, 

(5.)  The  perfonal  fervice  in  chivalry  was  at  length 
gradually  changed  into  pecuniary  afltlTrnents,  which 
were  called yi'K^(.',ff  or  cfcua^e. 

(6.)  Thefe  military  tenures  (except  the  fervices  of 
giand  ferjeanty)  weie,  at  the  relloralion  of  King 
Charles,  totally  abolifhed,  and  reduced  to  free  foeage 
by  aa  of  parliament. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  modern  Englifh  Tenures.  UvlS. 

(i.)  Ysi.r.E.  fccage  is  a  tenure  by  any  free,  certain, 
and  de'erminate  fervice. 

(2.)  This  tenure,  the  relic  of  Saxon  liberty,  Itv- 
c\udes  petit  ferjc-anty,    tenure  in  iurg.tge,  and  gavelkind. 

(3.)  Free  foeage  lands  partake  llrongly  of  the  feo- 
dal nature,  as  well  as  thofe  in  chivalry:  being  holden; 
fubjca  to  fome  fervice,  at  the  leaft  to  fealty  and  fuic 
of  court  ;  fubjea  to  relief,  to  wardfliip,  and  to  ef- 
cheat,  but  not  to  marriage  ;  fubjea  alfo  formerly  to 
aids,   primer  feifin,   and  fines  for  alienation. 

(4)  Pure  vi/lenage  waty  a  precarioria  and  (lavlfh  te- 
nure, at  the  abfoluce  will  of  the  lord,  upon  uncertain 
fervices  of  the  bafelt  nature. 

(5.)  From  hence,  by  tacit  confent  or  encroachment, 
have  arifen  the  modern  copyholds,  or  tenure  by  copy  of 
court-roll  ;  in  which  lands  may  be  ftill  held  at  the 
(nominal)  will  of  the  lord,  (but  regulated)  accotdtrtg 
to  the  cullom  of  the  manor. 

(6)  Thefe  are  fubjea,  like  foeage  lands,  to  fer- 
vices relief,  and  efcheat  ;  and  alfo  to  herlots,  wardlhip, 
and  fines  upon  dcfcent  and  alienation. 

(7.)  Privileged  villenage,  or  viltciH  forage,  is  an  ex- 
alted fpecles  of  copyhold  tenure,  upon  bafe,  but  cer- 
tain, fervices  ;  fubfilling  only  in  the  ancient  demefnes 
of  the  crown  ;  whence  the  tenure  is  denominated  the 
tenure  in  ancient  demefne. 

(8.)  Thefe  copyholds  of  ancient  demefne  have  di- 
vers immunities  annexed  to  their  tenure  ;  but  are  ftill 
held  by  copy  of  court-roll,  according  to  the  cuftomof 
the  manor,  though  not  at  the  will  of  the  loid, 

(9.)  Frankalmoign  Is  a  tenure  by  fplritual  fervices  at 
large,  whereby  many  ecclefialttcal  and  eleemofynary 
corporations  now  hold  their  lands  and  tenements  ;  be- 
ing of  a  nature  diftina  from  tenure  by  divine  fervice  in 
certain. 

Sect.  VII.  Offrethldefiatesofiuhtritance.  hi* 

(i.)  Estates  in  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments, are  fuch  intereft  as  the  tenant  hath  therein  ;  to 
afcertain  which,  may  be  confidercd,  I.  The  quantity 

of 
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"  "i    ot  Interejl.      2.    i^he  time  o^  enjoyment, 
."  '   and  connefl'irms  of  the  tenants. 

".  (2.)  ElLites,  with  refpetl  to  their  quantity  of  inte- 
ref},  or  duration,  are  cither  Jree/jo/J,  or  /e/s  than/he- 
hold. 

(3.)  A  freehold  e^ile,  in  lands,  is  fuch  as  is  crea- 
ted by  h'vtry  of  feifin  at  common  law  ;  or,  in  tene- 
ments of  an  incorporeal  nature,  by  what  is  equivalent 
thereto. 

(4.)  Freehold  i^lates  are  cither  eftates  of  inhcri- 
iance,  or  iKi  of  Inber'tlame,  viz.  for  life  only  :  and  in- 
ixritancei  are,    l,  Alfaluie,    a\  fee  Jtmple.       2.   Limited 

(5.)  Tenant  infeeftmple  is  he  that  hath  lands,  te- 
nements, or  hereditaments,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever. 

(6  )  Limited  fees  are,  I.  ^alifed,  or  kfe,  fees. 
S.   Fees  eoiiditional  it  the  common  law. 

(7.)  ^alifed  or  hafe  fees  are  thofe  which,  having 
a  qualification  fubjoined  thereto,  are  liable  to  be  de- 
feated uhen  that  qualilicaiion  is  at  an  end. 

(8  )  Conditional  h^i,  at  the  common  law,  were  fuch 
as  were  granted  to  the  donee,  and  the  heirs  of  iiis  bo- 
dy, in  exclufion  of  collateral  heirs. 

(9  )  Thcfe  weie  htld  to  be  fees,  granted  on  condl- 
tiun  that  the  donee  had  iffue  of  his  body  ;  which  con- 
*lition  being  once  performed  by  the  birth  of.iiTue,  the 
donee  mij^ht  immediately  aliene  the  land  :  but  the 
flatute  de  donis  being  made  to  prevent  fuch  alteration, 
thereupon  from  the  divifion  of  the  fee  (by  conilruflion 
of  this  llatute)  into  a  particular  etlate  and  a  revcrfion, 
the  corrditional  fees  began  to  be  czWed  fees  tail. 

(ro.)  All  tenemt;nt3  real,  or  favouring  of  the  realty, 
are  fubjcCt  to  entails. 

{11.)  Ellates  tail  maybe,  i.  general,  or  fpecial ; 
3.  malej  or  femal<r  ;   3.  given  in  frank  marriaife. 

(12.)  Incident  to  eftates  tail  are,  1.  Wafte.  2- 
Dower.  3.  Curtefy.  4.  Bar; — by  tine,  recovery,  or 
lireal  warri'.nty  witli  af!its. 

(13.)  Eftates  lai!  are  now,  b)- many  ftatuies  and  re- 
Jolulioiis  of  thf-  courts,  almoft  brought  back  to  the 
Hale  of  conditional  fees  at  the  common  law. 

Si:cT.  VIII.   Offreehulds,  not  of  inheritance. 

(l.)  Freeholds,  not  oi  inheritance,  or  for  life  only, 
sre,  1.  Conventional,  or  created  by  the  adt  of  the  par- 
tits.      2.  Legal,  or  created  by  operation  of  law. 

(2.)  Con-vcntioxal  eftates  for  Ife  are  created  by  an 
exprefs  grant  for  itrm  of  one's  own  JIfe,  or  pur  miter 
•vie;  or  by  a  general  grant,  without  exprefling  any 
term  at  all. 
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3.  The  number         (6.)  This  eftate  partakes  both  of  the  incidents  to  an     'aw  of 
eftate  tail,  and  thofe  of  an  edate  for  life.  England, 

{7.)  Tenancy  by  the  curtefy  of  England  is  whete  a  ^•I'""""'"'^'^; 
man's  wife  is  feifed  of  an  eftate  of  inheritance  ;  and  he 
by  her  has  ilTue,  born  alive,  which  was  capable  of  in- 
heiiting  her  ellate;  in  which  cafe  he  lliall,  upon  Tier 
death,  hold  the  tenements  for  his  own  life,  as  tenant 
by  the  curtefy. 

(8.)  Tenancy  in  do'zuer  is  where  a  woman's  hnfb^nd 
is  feifed  of  an  eftate  of  inheritance,  of  which  her  ifTue 
might  by  any  pofRbility  have  been  heir  ;  and  the  huf- 
banddies:  the  woman  is  thereupon  intitled  to  (/aitvr, 
or  one  third  patt  of  the  lands  and  tenements,  to  hold 
for  her  natural  life. 

(9.)  Dower  is  either  by  the  common  law;  by  fpe- 
cial cuitom  ;   ad  oflium  ecclejte  ;    or,   ex  affcnfti  patris. 

(10.)  Dower  may  be  forfeited  or  barred,  particu- 
larly by  an  eftate  \a  jointure. 


Sect.  IX.  Of  cflata  Icfs  than  freehold.  \nt 

(  I.)  Estates  Ifs  than  freehold  are,  I.  Eftates  for 
years.      2.   Eftates  at  ivill.      3.  Eftates  at  fufferance. 

(2.)  An  eftate  iox  yvars  is  where  a  man,  feifed  of 
lands  and  tenements,  letteth  them  to  another  for  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  which  transfers  the  intereft  of  the 
term  ;  and  the  leftee  enters  thereon,  which  gives  him 
polTeffion  of  the  term,  but  not  legal  feifin  of  the 
Ian  f. 

(3.)  Incident  to  this  eftate  are  eftovers ;  and  alfa 
emblements,  if  it  determines  before  the  full  end  of  the 
term. 

(4.  )  An  eftate  at  will  h  where  lands  are  let  by  on; 
man  to  another,  to  hold  at  the  will  of  both  parties  ; 
and  the  lefTee  enters  thereon. 

(5.)  Copyholds  are  eftates  held  at  the  wil!  of  the  lord, 
(regulated)  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  msnor. 

(6.)  An  eftate  zl  fujcrance  is  where  one  com;?  Into 
pciffeiUon  of  land  by  'awful  title,  but  keeps  it  after- 
wards without  any  title  at  all. 

Sect.  X.   Of  eflates  tipon  cr.ndition.  ixn;. 

(l.)  Estates  (whether  freehold  orotherwife)  may 
alfo  be  held  upon  condition  ;  in  which  cafe  their  ex- 
illence  depends  on  the  happening,  or  not  happening, 
of  lome  uncertain  event. 

(2.)  Thefe  eftates  are,  I.  On  condition  implied. 
2.  On  condition  s.v/rg^Y^.  3.  Eftates  in  j;age.  4.  E- 
ftates  hy  Jlatale,  merchant  or  ftaple.  5.  Eftates  by 
elc^^it. 

(3.)   Eftates  on  condition  implied  are  where  a  grant 


(3,)  Incident  to  this,   and  all  other  eftates  for  life,    of  an  eftate  has,  from   its  effence  and  conftitution. 


are  eftovers,  and  emblements  :  and  to  eftates  per  auter 
•vie  general  occupancy  was  alfo  incident  ;  as  fpecial  oc- 
cupancy ftill  is,  \i  cejh;y  que  vie  furvivts  the  tenant. 

(4.)  /.f_5«/ eftates  for  life  are,  I.  Tenancy  fn  tail, 
after  puffilility  of  iiTue  extinS,  2.  Tenancy  by  the 
curtefy  of  England.      3.   Tenancy  in  donier. 

(5.)  Tenar.cy  in  tad,  after  pofihiUty  of  iifue  extinil, 
is  where  an  eftate  is  given  in  fpecial  tail  ;   and,  befote 


condition  infeparably  annexed  to  it  ;  though  none  be 
exprtfied  in  words. 

(4.)  Eftates  on  condition  evpreffed  zre  where  an  ex- 
prefs qualification  or  provifion  is  annexed  to  the  grant 
of  an  eftate. 

(5.)  On  the  performance  of  thefe  conditions  either 
exprtlied  or  implied  {ii precedent)  the  eftate  may  be 
vefted    or   enlarged  ;   or,  on   the    breach   of  them  (if 


ifiuc  had,  a  peifon  dies  from  whofe  body  the  iiTue  was   fubfquent)  an  eftate  already  vefted  may  be  defeated, 
to  fpring;  whereupon  the  tenant  (if  furviving)  becomes         (C)   Eftates  in  gage,  in  -vadio,  or  in  pledge,  are  e- 
tenant  iu  teiiJ,  after  pojjibility  of  ilTue  extiaS.  ftates  granted  as  a  fecurity  for  money  lent ;  being, 
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Law^  I .  J,i  ^yua  vadio,  or  living  gagt  ;  where  the  pi  ofits  of 
Englaiva,  ijjjj  g^p  crranted  till  a  debt  be  paid,  upon  which  piy- 
-.       '  ment  the  granter  s  eltate  will  revive,     2.  In  inortuo  wa- 

</io,  in  Jead,  or  mort  gage  ;  where  an  eil.ite  is  granted, 
on  condition  to  be  void  at  a  day  certain,  if  the  gran- 
ter then  repays  the  money  borrowed  ;  on  failure  of 
Vfhich,  the  eftate  becomes  abfolutely  dead  to  the 
granter. 

(7.)  Eftates  by  7?a/a/f-merchant,  or  j^a/u/i-ftaple, 
are  alfo  eftates  conveyed  to  creditors,  in  piirfuance  of 
certain  llatutes,  till  their  profits  (hall  difcharge  the 
debt. 

(8.)  Eftates  by  elegit  are  where,  in  confequence  of  a 
judicial  writ  fo  called,  lands  are  delivered  by  the  (herifF 
to  a  plaintiff,  till  their  profits  (hall  fattsfy  a  debt  ad- 
judged to  be  due  by  law. 

hxiii.     Sect.  XI.  Of  ejlates  in  pojjejfwn,  remainder,  and 

reverfwn. 

(i-)  Estates,  with  refpeft  to  their //mf  oi  enjoy- 
ment, are  either  in  immediate  pojfejjian,  or  in  expeliim- 
cy  ;  which  eftatts  in  expeffanry  are  created  at  the  fame 
time,  and  aie  parcel  of  the  fame  tftates,  as  thofe  upon 
which  they  are  expedant.  Thtfe  are,  1.  Remainders. 
2.  Reverjions. 

(2.)  A  remainder  is  an  eftate  limited  to  take  effeft, 
and  be  enjoyed,  after  another  particular  eftate  is  de- 
termined. 

(3.)  Therefore,  i.  There  mud  be  a  precedent  par- 
ticular eftate,  in  order  to  fupport  a  remainder.  2.  The 
remainder  mull  pafs  out  of  the  granter,  at  the  creation 
of  the  particular  eftate.  3.  The  remainder  muft  veft 
in  the  grantee,  during  the  continuance,  or  at  the  de- 
termination, of  the  particular  eftate. 

(4.)  Remainders  are,  i.  Vtfted  ;  where  the  eftate 
Is  fixed  to  remain  to  a  certain  perfon,  after  the  particu- 
lar eftate  is  fpent.  2.  Contingent ;  where  the  eftate 
is  limited  to  take  effeft,  either  to  an  uncertain  perfon, 
or  upon  an  uncertain  event. 

(5.)  An  executory  devife  is  fuch  a  difpofition  of 
lands,  by  will,  that  an  eftate  fhall  not  veft  thereby  at 
the  death  of  the  devifor,  but  only  upon  fome  future 
contingency,  and  without  any  precedent  particular 
eftate  to  fupport  it. 

(6.)  A  reverfwn  Is  the  refidue  of  an  eftate  left  in  the 
granter,  to  commence  in  poffeflion  after  the  determi- 
nation of  iomt  particular  eftate  granted  :  to  which  are 
incident  fealty,  and  rent. 

(7.)  Where  two  eftales,  the  one  lefs,  the  other 
greater,  the  one  in  poflcffion,  the  other  in  expeftan- 
cy,  meet  together  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon,  and 
in  one  and  the  fame  right,  the  lefs  is  merged  in  the 
greater. 

\-an.     Sect.  XII.    Of  ejlates,  in  feveralty,  joint  tenancy, 
coparcenary,  and  common. 

(i.)  Estates,  with  refpeft  to  the  naffer  and  fon- 
neSions  of  their  tenants,  may  be  held,  1.  In  feveral- 
ty, 2.  In  joint-tenancy.  3.  In  coparcenary.  4.  In 
temnion. 

(2.)  An  eftate  \v\  feveralty  is  where  one  tenant  holds 
it  in  his  own  fole  right,  without  any  other  perfon  be- 
ing joined  with  him. 
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(3.)  An  eftate  in  joinl-U-iiancy  is  where  an  eftate  is    Law 
granted  to  two  or  more  perfon*  ;   in   which   cafe  the    ''"K'^ 
law    conftrues    them    to    be  joint-tenants,     unlefs    the  '^  °" 
words  ef  the  grant  exprtfsly  exclude   fuch,  conftruc- 
tlon. 

(4.)  Joint-tenants  have  an  unity  of  Intereft,  of  title, 
of  time,  and  of  pofteffion  :  they  are  felled  per  my  iff  per 
tout  :  and  therefore  upon  the  deceafe  of  one  joint-te- 
nant, the  whole  intereft  remains  to  the  furvivor. 

(5.)  Joint-tenancy  may  be  dilTolved,  by  deftroying 
one  of  its  four  conftituent  unities. 

(6.)  An  eftate  in  coparcenary  is  where  an  eftate  of 
inheritance  defcends  from  the  anceftor  to  two  or  more 
ptrfons ;  who  are  called  parceners,  and  all  together 
make  but  one  heir.  , 

(7.)  Parceners  have  an  unity  of  Intereft,  title,  and 
pofltlfion  ;  but  are  only  fcifed/>(7-  my,  and  not  per  tout: 
wherefore  there  is  no  furvivorflilp  among  parceners. 

(8.)   Incident  to  this  eftate  is  the  law  ai  hotchpot. 

(9.)  Coparcenary  may  alfo  be  diffolved,  by  dtftroy- 
ing  any  of  its  three  conftituent  unities. 

(10.)  An  eftate  in  common  is  where  two  or  rnorfe  per- 
fons  hold  lands,  poftibly  by  diftlnft  titles,  and  for  di- 
rtinft  Interefts  ;  but  by  unity  of  potTeflion,  becaufe 
none  knoweth  his  own  feveralty. 

(11.)  Tenants  in  common  have  therefore  an  unity 
of  pofftfiion,  (without  furvivorftilp  ;  being  felfed  per 
my,  and  not  per  tout ;)  but  no  neceffary  unity  of  title, 
time,  or  intereft. 

(12.)  This  eftate  may  be  created,  l.  By  dlirolvlng 
the  conftituent  unities  of  the  two  former;  2.  By  ex- 
prefs  limitation  In  a  grant  :  and  may  be  dcftroyed, 
I.  By  uniting  the  feveral  titles  in  one  tenant ;  2.  By 
partition  of  the  land. 

Sect.  XIII.     Of  the  title  to  things  real,  in  genc- 
ncral. 

(i.)  A  title  to  things  real  is  the  means  whereby  a 
man  cometh  to  the  juft  puftl-flion  of  his  property. 

(2.)  Herein  may  be  conlidered,  i.  A  mere  or  naked 
pofteftSon.  2.  The  right  of  polfeftion ;  which  is,  i/7,  an 
apparent,  idly,  an  atlual  right.  3.  The  mere  right 
of  property.  4.  The  conjunftlon  of  actual  pofttf- 
Con  with  both  thefe  rights ;  which  conftitutes  a  per- 
fed  title. 

Sect.  XIV.      Of  title  by  defcent. 

kx 

( I  )  The  title  to  things  real  may  be  reciprocally  ac- 
quired or  loft,    I.  'By  defcent.     2.  By purchafe. 

(2.)  7)f/(f«Ms  the  means  whereby  a  man,  on  the 
death  of  his  anceftor,  acquires  a  title  to  his  eftate,  in 
right  of  reprefcntation,  as  his  heir  at  law. 

(3.)  To  ur.derftand  the  doifttineof  defcents,  we  muft 
form  a  clear  notion  of  confanguinity  ;  which  is  the  con- 
neftion.  or  relation,  of  perfons  defcended  from  the  fame 
ftock  or  common  anceftor  ;  and  it  is,  1.  Lineal,  where 
one  of  the  kinfmen  is  lineally  defcended  from  the 
other.  2.  Collateral,  where  they  are  lineally  defcendedj 
not  one  from  the  other,  but  both  from  the  fame  com- 
mon anceftor. 

(4.)  The  rules  of  defcent,  or  fi2nonT,  o?  inheritance, 
obferved  by  the  laws  of  England,  are  thefe  : 

\Jl,  Inheritances  fliall  liaeally  defend  to  the  ijfue  of 

the 
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tlie  pcifon  laft  actually  fclfcd,  in  itifinUum ;  but  (hall 
never  lineally  afcenil. 

id,  Tlie  male  ilTiie  Hiall  be  admitted  before  Xhi  female, 

^d,  Where  tliere  are  two  or  more  males  in  equal  de- 
gree, the  eide/i  only  Ihall  inherit  ;  but  the  females 
a// together. 

4<A,  The  lineal  defcendants,  i>i  injimlum,  of  any  per- 
fon  deceafed  fhall  repreftnt  their  anceftor  ;  that  is, 
(hall  ftand  in  the  fame  place  as  the  perfon  hirafiilf 
would  have  done,  had  he  been  living. 

^th.  On  failure  of  lineal  defcendants,  or  ilTue,  of  the 
peril  n  laft  lelfcd,  the  inheritance  Ihall  delctnd  to  the 
blood  of  xhejiiji  puvchafer  ;  fubjeA  to  the  three  pre- 
ceding rules.  l"o  evidence  which  blood,  the  two 
following  rules  are  eftahlifhcd. 

6th,  The  collateral  litir  of  the  perfon  laft  feifed  muft 
be  his  next  collateral  kinfman,  of  the  whole  blood. 

7/^,  In  collateral  inheritances,  the  malejlochs  (hall  be 
preferred  to  the  female ;  that  is,  kindred  derived 
from  the  blood  of  the  male  anceftors  (hall  be  admit- 
ted before  thofe  from  the  blood  of  the  female  :  un- 
lefs  where  the  lands  have,  in  faft,  defccnded  from  a 
female. 

Sect.  XV.     Of  title   by  purchafe,    and  firft    by 

ef cheat. 

(l.)  Purchase,  or  perquifition,  is  the  poflefTion  of 
an  eftate  which  a  man  hath  by  his  own  aft  or  agree- 
ment ;  and  not  by  the  mere  aCt  of  law,  or  defcent  from 
any  of  his  anceftors.  This  includes,  i.  Efcheat. 
2.  Occupancy.  3.  Prefcnplion.  4.  Forfeiture.  5.  A- 
lienat'ion. 

(2.)   Efcheat  is  where,  upon   deficiency  of  the  te 
nant's  inherltahle  blood,  the   ellate  falls  to  the  lord  of 
the  fee. 

(3.)  Inhtritalle  blood  is  wanting  to,  I.  Such  as  are 
not  related  to  the  perfon  la(t  feifed.  2.  His  maternal 
relations  in  paternal  inheritances,  and  •uicemerfa.  3.  His 
kindred  of  the  half  blood.  4.  Monfters.  5.  Baltards. 
6.  Aliens,  and  their  ifTue.  7.  Pcrfons  attainted  of 
treafon  or  felony.  8.  Papifts,  in  refpcct  of  themfelves 
only,  by  the  ftatute  law. 

Sect.  XVI.   Of  title  by  occupancy. 

(i.)  Occupancy  is  the  taking  poflcfTion  of  thofe 
things  which  before  had  no  owner. 

(2.)  Thus,  at  the  common  law,  where  tenant  pur 
outer  -vie  died  during  the  life  of  ce/luy  que  i-ie,  he,  who 
could  lirft  enter,  might  lawfully  retain  the  polTcffion  ; 
unlefs  by  the  original  grant  the  heir  was  made  ajpecig/ 
occupant. 

(3.)  The  law  of  dereliEioiis  and  alluvions  has  nar- 
rowed the  title  by  occupancy. 

Sect.  XVII.    Of  title  by  prefcription. 

(i.)  Prescription  (as  diftinguKhed  from  cu/^cot)  is 
zperfonal  Immemorial  ufage  of  enjoying  a  right  in  fome 
incorporeal  hereditament,  by  a  man,  and  either  his  an- 
ceftors or  thofe  whofe  eftate  of  inheritance  he  hath  :  of 
which  the  tiift  is  called  prfcr'iling  in  bis  anciftors,  the 
latter  in  a  r^ue  ejlaie. 
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Sect.  XVIII.   Of  title  by  forfeiture. 

(i.)  Forfeiture  is  a  puni(hment  annexed  by  law 
to  fome  illegal  adt,  or  negligence,  in  the  owntr  of 
thinjts  real  ;  whereby  the  eftate  is  transferred  to  ano- 
ther, who  i?  ufually  the  party  injured. 

(2.)  Forfeitures  are  occafioned,  1.  By  cr/Wr.  2.  By 
alienation,  contrary  to  law.  3.  By  lapfe.  4.  V>yfimony. 
5.  By  nonperformance  oi conditions.  6.  By  wajle.  7.  By 
breach  ot  copyhold cujloms .      8.  By  bankruptcy. 

(3.)  Forfeitures  for fr/7Wf.r,  or  mifdemeanors,  are  for, 
I.  Treafon.  2.  Felony.  3.  Mifprifion  of  treafon. 
4.  Prsmunire.  5.  Adaults  on  a  judge,  and  batteries, 
fitting  the  courts.      6.   PopI(h  recufancy,  &;c. 

(4.)  Alienations,  or  conveyances,  which  induce  a 
forfeiture,  are,  i.  Thofe  in  mortmain,  made  to  cor- 
porations contrary  to  the  ftatute  law.  2.  Thofe  made 
to  aliens.  3.  Thofe  made  by  particular  tenants,  when 
larger  than  their  eftates  will  warrant. 

(j.)  Lapfe  is  a  foiftiture  of  the  right  of  prefenta- 
tion  to  a  vacant  church,  by  negka  of  the  patron  to 
prefent  within  fix  kalendar  months. 

(6.)  Simony  is  the  corrupt  prefentation  of  any  one 
to  an  ecclefiattical  benefice,  whereby  that  turn  becomes- 
forfeited  to  the  crown. 

(7.)  For  forfeiture  by  nonperformance  of  conditions, 
fee  Seft.  10. 

(8.)  IVaJle  is  a  fpoil,  or  deftruftlon,  in  any  corporeal 
hereditaments,  to  the  prejudice  of  him  that  hath  the  in- 
heritance. 

(9.)Co^jiW<ieftatesmay  have  alfoothcr  pecullarcaufes 
of  forfeiture,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor. 

(10)  Bankruptcy  is  tlie  act  of  becoming  a  bank- 
rupt; that  is.  a  trader  who  ferretes  himfclf,  or  does 
certain  other  acts  tending  to  defraud  his  creditors, 
(SeeSeft.  2  2.\ 

(11.)  By  bankruptcy  all  the  eftates  of  the  bankrupt 
arc  transferred  to  the  affignces  of  his  commiflTioners,  to 
be  fold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

Sect.  XIX.   Of  title  by  alienation. 

(l.)  Alienation,  conveyance,  or  purchafe  in  its 
more  limited  fenfe,  is  a  means  of  transferring  real 
eftates,  wherein  they  are  voluntarily  refigned  by  one 
man,  and  accepted  by  an-  ther. 

(2.)  This  formerly  could  not  be  done  by  a  tenant. 
Without  licence  from  his  lord  ;  nor  by  a  lord,  without 
attornment  of  his  tenant. 

(3.)  All  perfons  are  capeblc  of  purchafing  ;  and  all 
that  are  in  poffcfllon  of  any  eftates,  are  capable  of  con- 
veying them  :  unlefs  under  peculiar  dlfabilitles  by  law; 
as  being  attainted,  ncn  competes,  infants,  under  durels, 
feme-coverts,  aliens,  or  papifts. 

(4.)  Alienations  are  made  by  common  affurances ; 
which  are,  1.  ^y  deed,  or  matter  in /;;«.  2.  By  mat- 
ter of  record.     3.   By  fpecial  cufom.     4.  By  devife. 

Sect.  XX.   Of  alienation  by  deed. 

(1.)  In  aflTurancesby  ^(".".y  may  be  confidered,  i.  Its 
general  nature.      2.   Itsfevend  fperies. 

(2.)   A  deed,  in  general,  15  the  folemn  aft  of  the 
'  patties';. 
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l-a\v  (if    pnvtles  ;  being  iifimlly  a  writing  fealej   and  delivered  ; 
England,  ^j^j  jj  ^^y  jj^     ,_  A  deed  indented,  or  indenture,  z.  A 
,  deed  poll. 

(3.)  Tfie  requifiles  of  a  deed  are,  l.  Sufficient  ^a;-- 
i'tes,  and  proptr  fubjeS-matler.  2.  A  good  an  i  fufii- 
cient  coi'Jtckralion.  3.  IVrlting  on  paper,  or  parchment, 
duly  (lamped.  4.  Legal  and  orderly  parts:  (which 
are  ufually,  id,  the  premifes ;  adiy,  the  habeniliim ; 
3dly,  \Uc  ti'ncnditm  ;  4thly,  \\\i.  reilJemium  ;  Jllily,  the 
conditions  ;  6thly,  the  warranty,  which  is  cither  lineal 
or  collateidl  ;  ytlily,  lUc  covenants  ;  Sthly,  the  con- 
cUifion,  which  includes  the  date),  j.  Rf/iJ/ng  it,  if 
defired.  6.  Sealing,  and,  in  many  C'd{es,Jigriing  it  alfo. 
7.  Deli-very.      V,.  Allcjhnion. 

(4.)  A  deed  maybe  avoided,  i.  By  the  want  of 
any  of  the  requifiles  before-mentioned.  2.  By  fubfe- 
qnert  matter;  as,  ift,  R;!iuic,  or  alteration.  2dly,  De- 
ticing  its  feal.  .v")''  Cancelling  it.  4thly,  Dir:i£;rce- 
xiient  of  lliofe  whofe  confciit  is  neccfiary.  5tlily,  Judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  jullicc. 

(5.)  Of  the  fcveral_^rt;i'j  of  deeds,  fomefeiveto 
convey  real  property,  fome  only  to  charge  and  difcharge  it. 

(6.)  Deeds  which  ferve  to  roHavji  real  pioperty,  or 
conveyances,  are  either  by  common  la-w,  or  by  JIaiute. 
And,  of  conveyances  by  common  latv,  lome  are  original 
or  primary,  others  derivative  or  fecondary. 

(7.)  Or/fWii/ conveyances  are,  \. .  Feojfments .  2.  Gifts, 
3.  G ranis.  4.  Lcajcs.  5.  Ei^changes.  6.  Partitions. 
JJeri%'alivezve,  7.  Releafes.  8.  Confirm Jtions.  9.  Sur- 
renders.     I O.  /ifilgnments.      I  1 .  De/eazaiices. 

(8.)  A.  feojfmeiit  is  the  transfer  of  any  corporeal  he- 
reditament to  another,  perfefted  hy  livery  of  feijin,  or 
delivery  of  bodily  pcllcirion  from  the  fcofTer  to  the 
feofiee  ;  without  which  no  freehold  efiate  theiein  can 
be  created  at  oniimon  law. 

(9.)  A  gift  is  properly  the  conveyance  of  lands  in 
tail. 

(10.)  A  grant  is  the  regular  method,  by  common 
law,  of  conveying  mcw^onvj/ hereditaments. 

(11.)  A  leafe  is  the  demife,  granting,  or  letting  to 
fariTi  of  any  tenement,  ufually  for  a  lefs  term  than  the 
leflbr  hath  therem  ;  yet  fometimes  poflibly  for  a  great- 
er ;  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  reilraining  and 
enabling  ftalutts. 

(12.)  An  exchange  is  the  mutual  ronveyance  of  equal 
interclls,  the  one  in  confideratlon  of  the  other. 

(13.)  A  partition  is  the  divlfion  of  an  ellate  held  in 
joint-tet^ancy,  in  copircenai^,  or  in  common,  between 
the  refpedive  tenants  ;  fo  that  each  may  hold  his  di- 
Itinft  part  in  feveralty. 

(14.)  A  relcafe  is  the  difcharge  or  conveyance  of  a 
man's  right,  in  lands  and  tenements,  to  another  that 
liath  fome  former  eliate  in  polTcirion  therein. 

(15.)  A  conjirmation  is  the  ccnveyance  of  an  eftate 
or  right  in  ejfe,  whereby  a  voidable  ellate  is  made  fure, 
or  a  particular  eftate  is  increafed. 

(16.)  A  furrender  is  the  yielding  up  of  an  ellate 
for  life,  or  years,  to  him  that  hath  the  immediate  re- 
mainder ot  reverfiun;  wherein  the  particular  ellate  may 
merge. 

(17.)  An  ajjlgtunenl  is  the  transfer,  or  making  over 
Jo  another,  of  the  whole  light  one  has  in  any  ellate  ; 
but  ufually  In  a  leafe,  for  life  or  years. 

(18.)  A  defeasance  is  a  collateral  deed,  made  at 
the  fam.e  time  with  the  original  conveyance  j  contain- 


ing fome  condition,  upon  which  the  ellate  tnav  be  de-     i'^w 
feated.  '  '^|'«'^' 

(19.)   Conveyances  hy ^ftiitute  depend    much  on  the  ,' 
dodtrine  of  nfes  and  tnijls  :  which  are  a  confidence  re- 
pofed  in   the  terre  tenant,   or   tenant   of  the  land,  that 
lie  fliall  permit  the  profits  to  be  enioyed,   according  to 
the  direftions  of  ce/luy  qvttife,  rt  ce/luy  que  truj}. 

(20.)  1'he  llatute  of  ufes,  having  transferred  all  nfes 
into  actual  poflVflion,  (or,  rather,  having  drawn  the 
piinVifion  to  the  ufe),  has  given  birth  to  divers  o- 
thcr  fptcies  of  conveyance  :  1.  A  roTwrnn/ to  Hand  feifed 
to  ufe.  2.  A  bargain  and  falc,  enrolled.  3.  A  leafe 
and  releafi.  4.  A  deed  to  lead  or  declare  the  ufe  of 
otlier  more  direft  conveyances.  5-  A  revocation  of 
ufes  ;  being  the  execution  of  a  power,  rcfervtd  at  the 
creatitjn  of  the  ufe,  of  recalling  at  a  future  time  the  ufe 
or  ellate  fo  creating.  Ail  which  owe  their  prefcnt  o- 
peration  principally  to  the  llatute  of  ufes. 

(21.)  Deeds  which  do  not  convey,  but  only  c/i.jrff 
real  property,  and  rf/?/iar^f  it,  are,  1.  Obligations.  2.  Re- 
cog7ii%anees.      3-   -Dcfeazances  upon  both. 

Slct.  XXI.      Of  alienation  by  matter  cf  record.       ixxxiji 

(1.)  AssriRANCi^s  by  matter  of /r«rc/ are  where  the 
fandlion  of  fome  court  of  record  is  called  in,  to  fub- 
llartiate  and  witnefs  the  transfer  of  real  property. 
Thefe  are,  i.  Private  afts  of  parliament.  2,  The  ling^s 
grants.     3.  Fines.     4.  Coxtxmon  recoveries. 

(2.)  Private  aCls  of  ^parliament  are  a  fpecies  of  af- 
furances,  calculated  to  ^ive  (by  the  tranfccndent  au- 
thority of  parliament)  fuch  reafon:.b!e  powers  or  re- 
lief as  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  courfc  of 
law. 

(v)  The  king's  grants,  contained  in  charters  or 
letters  patent,  are  all  entered  on  record,  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  royal  perfon,  and  fecurity  of  the  royal  re- 
venue. 

(4.)  Afne  (fometimes  faid  to  be  a  feoffment  of  re- 
cord) is  an  amicable  compofition  and  agreement  of 
an  adual,  or  fiftitious,  fuit;  whereby  the  eftate  ia 
queftion  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  right  of  one  of  the 
parties. 

(5.)  "YXm  parts  of  a  fine  are,  i.  The  writ  of  cove- 
nant. 2.  'I'he  licence  to  ^gree.  3.  The  concoid. 
4.  The  note.  5.  The  foot.  To  which  the  llatute 
hath  added,  6.  Proclamations. 

(6.)  Fines  are  of  four  kinds:  I.  Si/r  cognizance  de 
droit,  come  ceo  que  il  ad  de  /on  done.  2.  Snr  cognizance 
de  droit  tantwn.  3.  iSVr  conccjfit.  4.  Sur  done,  grant., 
et  render  ;   which  is  a  double  tine. 

(7.)  'i^he  force  and  ejf'cd  of  fines  (when  levied  by 
fuch  as  have  themfelves  any  interelt  in  the  ellate)  are 
to  aflure  the  lands  in  queftion  to  the  cognizee,  by 
barring  the  rcfpedlivc  rights  of  parties,  privies,  and 
firangcrs. 

(S.)  A  common  recovery  is  by  an  ailu^l,  or  fi<ili- 
t'oiis,  fuit  or  aftion  for  land,  brought  againft  the  te- 
ndnt  of  the  freehold  ;  who  thereupon  vouches  another, 
«lio  undertakes  to  warrant  the  tenant's  title:  but,  up- 
on fuch  vouchee's  making  default,  the  land  is  recovered 
by  judgment  at  law  againft  the  tenant  ;  who,  in  re- 
turn, obtains  judgment  againll  the  vouchee  to  recover 
lands  of  equal  value  in  recoinpenfe. 

(9.)  The/o/Tf  and  ejfeil  of  a  recovery  are  to  alTurc 
5  laddg 
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of    lands  to  the  recoverer,  by  barriniy  edates  tail,  and  all 
ind,    remainders  and  reverfions  expeftant  thereon j   provided 
'        the  tenant  in   tail  titlier  fufters,  or  is  vouched  in,  fuch 
recovery. 

( 10  )  The  ufes  of  a  fine  or  recovery  may  be  direrlcd 
by,  t.  Deeds  to  had  inch  ufes  ;  which  are  made  pre- 
vious to  the  levying  or  fufferinir  them  2.  Deeds  to  as- 
dart  the  ufes;   which  are  made  fiibfeqasr>'. 

fv.         Sect.  XXII.     Of  alienation  by  fpccial  cujiom. 

(l  )  Assui^ANCES  by  fpecial  ciijlo.n  are  confined  to 
the  transfer  ai  copyhoU  e'\A\.i%. 

(2.)  T'ils  Is  etfcitcd  by,  i.  Surrender  by  the  tennnt 
into  the  hands  of  the  loid  to  the  iife  of  another,  ac- 
cor  .ing  to  the  cultom  of  the  manor,  z.  Prcfentmint, 
bv  the  tenants  or  hornage,  of  fuch  fm  render.  3.  Ad- 
m'lllance  of  the  furrenderee  by  the  lord,  according  to 
the  ufes  exprefTcd  in  inch  furicndcr. 

(3.)  ,'idmittar.ce  may  alfo  be  h.id  upon  original 
grams  to  the  tenant  fn.m  the  lord,  and  upon  defceitti 
to  the  heir  from  the  anceilor. 

,_  Sect.  XXIII.     Of  alienation  !>y  devije. 

(i.)  Dtvi.SE  is  a  difpofition  of  lands  and  tenements, 
contained  in  the  lall  will  and  teftament  of  the  owner. 

(2.)  This  was  not  permitted  by  the  common  law,  as 
it  ftood  fmce  the  cor.queil  ;  but  was  introduced  by 
the  ftatute  law,  under  Henry  VIII.  fince  made  more 
univerfal  by  the  ftatnte  of  tenures  under  Charles  II. 
with  the  introdudion  of  additional  folemnilies  by  the 
ilatnte  of  frauds  and  perjuries  in  the  fame  reign. 

(3.)  The  confiruSiriti  of  ail  common  ajfurances  fhould 
be,  I.  /Agreeable  to  the  intention.  2.  To  the  words 
of  the  parties.  3.  Made  upon  the  entire  deed.  4.  Bear- 
ing (Irongell  aa;ainft  the  contraftor.  5.  Conformable 
to  law.  6.  Rcjefting  the  latter  of  two  totally  repug- 
nant claufes  in  a  deed,  and  the  former  in  a  will.  7.  Nlotl 
favourable  in  cafe  of  a  devife. 

Sect.  XXIV.     Of  things  perfcnal. 

(i.)  Things /fr/oBa/  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  chaiuls  i  which  includes  whatever 
wants  cither  the  duration,  or  the  immobility,  attend- 
ing things  real. 

(2.)  In  thefe  are  to  be  confidered,  l.  Their  difiri- 
tui'wn.  2.  The /ro/w/y  of  them.  3.  The  w/f  to  that 
property. 

(3.)  As  to  the  (/^/-/,5i/;cn  of  chattels,  they  are,  1. 
Chattels  real.      2.Chane]s  pt-r/onal. 

(4.)  Chattels  real  are  ivdi  quantities  of  intereft,  in 
things  immoveable,  as  are  Ihort  of  the  deration  of  free- 
holds ;  being  limited  to  a  time  certain,  beyond  which 
they  cannot  fubfifl.     (See  Sed.  7.) 

(5.)  Chattels  perfoiial  are  things  rwveable ;  which 
may  be  transferred  from  place  to  place,  together  with 
the  perfon  of  the  o^ner. 

Sect.  XXV.      Of  property  in  things  perfonal. 

[  I.)  Property,  in  chattels  perfonal,  is  either  \apof- 
Jcjfion,  or  in  aBloK. 

(2.)  Proper;y  m pojfejfion.,  where  a  man  has  the  ac- 
tual enjoyment  of  the  thing,  is,  I.  AhfoluU,  z,  ^ta- 
iifinl. 
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(3.)  Ahfiiluit  property  is  where  a  man  has  fuch  an  Law  of 
exchifive  right  in  tlic  thing,  that  it  cannot  ceafe  to  be  E"!<l»"<'. 
his  without  his  own  ad  or  default.  epitomifol. 

(4.)  ^lalified  properly  is  fich  as  is  not,  in  its  na- 
ture, permanent ;  but  may  fometiraes  fubfill,  and  at 
other  times  not  fubfilt. 

(5.)  This  may  arifv-,  I.  Wiiere  the  fribjecl  is  inca- 
pable of  abfulirte  ownerfhip.  2.  From  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  owners. 

(6.)  Property  in  aclian,  is  where  a  man  hath  not 
the  actual  occupal'wn  of  the  thing  ;  but  only  a  rixht  to 
it,  arifing  upon  foms  contract,  and  recoverable  by  an 
aition  at  law. 

(7.)  The  property  of  chattels  perfonal  ii  liable  to 
rem.iinders,  expectant  on  eltates  for  life  j  to  Joint-te- 
nancy ;  and  to  tenancy  in  common. 


Sect.  XXVI.     Of  title  to  things  perfonal  by 
occupancy. 
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(l.)  The  title  to  things  perfonal  may  be  acquired 
or  loft,  by,  l.  Occupancy.  2.  Prtrogafme.  3.  Forfei- 
ture. 4.  Cifom.  J.  Siucejion.  G.  Marriage.  7.  fuds-e' 
went.  8.  Gift,  or  grant.  9.  ConlrnS.  to.  Bank- 
ruptcy.     ll.Tefiament.       12.   Adminijlration. 

(2.)  Occupancy  ftill  gives  the  tirll  occuoant  a  right 
to  thofe  few  things  which  have  no  legal  owner,  or 
which  are  incapable  of  permanent  ownerfhip.  Such 
as,  I.  Goods  of  alien  enemies.  2.  iTiings  found. 
3.  The  benefit  of  the  elements.  4.  Animalsj^)-^  na- 
turx.  5.  Emblements.  6.  Things  gained  by  accef« 
lion;  or,  7.  By  confufion.     8.  Literary  property. 

Sect.  XXVII.     Of  title  by  prerogative^  and  for- 
feiture. 

{  I. )  By  prerogative  is  verted  in  the  crown,  or  its 
grantees,  the  property  of  the  royal  revenue,  (fee 
Chap.  I.  Sedt.  8.);  and  alfo  the  property  of  all  game 
in  the  kingdom,  with  the  right  of  purfuing  and  ta- 
king it. 

(2.)  By  forfeitzn-e,  For  crimes  and  mlfdemeanors, 
the  right  of  goods  and  chattels  may  be  trani-ferred  from 
one  man  to  another  ;  either  in  part  or  tntallv. 

(3.)  Total  forfeitures  of  goods  aiife  from  conviftion 
of,  t.  Treafon,  and  mifprilion  thereof.  2.  Felony. 
3.  Excufable  hcmicide.  4.  Outlawry  for  treafon  er 
felony.  5.  Flight.  6.  Standing  mute.  7.  AfTauha 
on  a  judge  ;  and  batteries,  fitting  the  courts.  8  i'rj?- 
munzre.  9.  Pretended  prophecies.  10.  Owiing.  11. 
Refrding  abi'oad  of  ai  lificeis.  1  2.  Challenges  to  fio-ht, 
for  debts  at  play. 

Sect.  XXVIIT.     Cf  title  by  ctt,7om- 
(l.)    By   cii/lom,    obtaining   in   particular  pl.ices,    a 
right   may  be  acquired   in    chattels  :   the   molt  ufual  of 
which  cuftoms  are  thofe  relating  to,  l.  Heriots.   2.  Mor- 
tuaries.     3.  Heir  looms. 

(2.)  Heriots  are  either  herlof-ylv-wr?,  which  dif- 
fers little  from  a  rent ;  or  fieriot  cullom,  which  is  3 
cullomary  tribute,  of  goods  and  chattels,  payable  to 
the  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  deceafe  of  the  owner  of 
lands. 

{3.)  Mortuaries  are  a  cuflomary  gift,  due  to  the 
minifter  in  many  pariihes,  on  the  death  of  his  pa- 
liiliionera. 
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Law  of        (4..)  Hetr-looms  are  fuch  perfonal  chattels,  as  defcend 

England,   jj^  fpecial  cuftom  to  the   heir,  along  with  the  inheri- 
tpitomited     '     '^     ^ ..  n  ° 

J  tance  of  his  anceltor. 

ici.       Sect.  XXIX.    Of  title  by  fucccjjion,  marriage,  and 
judgment. 

(i.)  Bv  fuccefwn  the  right  of  chattels  is  vefted  in 
corporations  aggregate  ;  and  likewife  in  fuch  corpora- 
tions file  as  are  the  heads  and  reprefentatives  of  bo- 
dies aggregate. 

(2.)  By  marriage  the  chattels  real  and  perfonal  of 
the  wife  are  veiled  in  the  hufband,  in  the  fame  degree 
■of  property,  and  with  the  fame  powers,  as  the  wife 
■when  fole  had  over  them;  provided  he  reduces  them  to 
poffifiion. 

(3.)  The  wife  alfo  acquires,  by  marriage,  a  property 
in  her  own  paraphernalia. 

(4.)  Viy  judgment,  confequent  on  a  fuit  at  law,  a  man 
may  in  fome  caies,  not  only  recover,  but  originally  ac- 
quire, a  right  to  perfonal  property.  As,  i.  To  penal- 
ties recoverable  by  aftion  popular,  i.  To  damages. 
3 .  To  cofts  of  fuit. 

■stcii.      Sect.  XXX.     Of  title  by  gift,  grant,  and  con- 
trail. 

(••)  A.  gift,  or  grant,  is  a  voluntary  conveyance  of 
a  chattel  perfonal  in  poffeflion,  without  any  confidera- 
tion  or  equivalent. 

(2.)  AcontraH  is  an  agreement,  upon  fufficient  con- 
fideration,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing:  and, 
by  fuch  contraft,  any  perfonal  property  (either  in  pof- 
feflion or  in  attion)  may  be  transferred. 

(2.)  Contraft^  may  either  be  cxprefs  or  implied; 
either  executed  or  executory. 

(4.)  The  ajnfiJeration  of  contrails  is,  t.  A  good 
confideration.  2.  A  valuable  confideration  ;  which  is, 
I .  Do,  ut  des.  2.  Fdcio,  ut  facias.  3.  Facio,  ut  des. 
A.  Do,  ut  facias. 

(c.)  The  moft  \xWA  f pedes  of  perfonal  contrafts 
are,  I.  Sale  or  exchange.  2.  Bailment.  3.  Hiring  or 
iorro'wing.      4-  Debt. 

(6.)  Sale  or  exchange  is  a  tranfrautation  of  property 
from  one  man  to  another,  in  confideration  of  fome  re- 
compenfe  in  value. 

(7.)  Bailment  is  the  delivery  of  goods  in  truft  ;  up- 
on a  contraft,  exprefs  or  implied,  that  the  trull  (hall 
be  faithfully  performed  by  the  bailee. 

(8.)  Hiring  or  borronuing  is  a  contraft,  whereby  the 
poffeflion  of  chattels  is  transferred  for  a  particular  time, 
on  condition  that  the  identical  goods  (or  foraetimes 
their  value)  be  reftored  at  the  time  appointed  :  toge- 
ther with  (in  cafe  of  hiring)  a  ftipend  or  price  for  the 

■ufe. 

(9.)  This  price,  being  calculated  to  anfwer  the  ha- 
zard aB  W'ill  as  inconvenience  of  lending,  gives  birth 
to  the  doftrine  of  intereji,  or  ufury,  upon  loans  ;  and, 
confequently,  to  the  doctrine  of  bottomry  or  refpondeniia , 
and  infurance. 

(10.)  Debt'is  any  contraft,  whereby  a  certain  fum 
of  money  becomes  Aue  to  the  creditor.  This  is,  l.  A 
deht  of  record.  2.  A  debt  upon ^«;W  contraft,  3.  A 
debt  upon  fimple  contraft  ;  whi'.-h  lad  includes  paper 
credit,  or  bills  of  exchange,  and  promiflbry  notes. 
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Sect.  XXXI.     Of  title  by  bankruptcy. 

(1.)  Bankruptcy  (as  defined  in  Seft.  18.)  is  the        ' 
aft  of  becoming  a  bankrupt. 

(2.)  Herein  may  be  confidered,  f.  Who  may  be- 
come a  bankrupt.  2.  The  ads  whereby  he  may  be- 
come a  bankrupt.  3.  The  proceedings  on  a  commif- 
fion  of  banbrupt.  4.  How  his  property  is  transferred 
thereby. 

(3.)  Perfons  of  full  age,  ufng  the  trade  of  merchan- 
dize, by  buying,  and  felling,  and  feeking  their  liveli- 
hood thereby,  are  liable  to  become  bankrupts  ;  for 
debts  of  a  fufficient  amount. 

(4.)  A  trader,  who  endeavours  to  avoid  his  credi- 
tors, or  evade  their  ju(l  demands,  by  any  of  the  ways 
fpecified  in  the  fevtral  ftatutes  of  bankruptcy,  doth 
thereby  commit  an  a{i  of  bankruptcy. 

(5.)  The  proceedings  on  a  commiflion  of  bankrupt, 
fo  far  as  they  affeft  the  bankrupt  himfelf,  are  princi- 
pally by,  I.  Petition.  2.  Commllfion.  3.  Declara- 
tion of  bankruptcy.  4.  Choice  of  aflignees.  5.  The 
bankrupt's  furrender.  6  His  examination.  7.  His 
difcovery.  8.  His  ceitificate.  9.  His  allowance. 
lo.  His  Indemnity. 

(6.)  The  properly  of  a  bankrupt's  perfonal  eftate  is, 
immediately  upon  the  aft  of  bankruptcy,  veiled  by 
conftrucfllon  of  law  in  the  aflignees  :  and  they,  when 
they  have  cnljefted,  dillribute  the  whole  by  equal  di- 
vidends among  all  the  creditors. 

Sect.  XXXH.    Of  title  by  tejiament,  and  admini-     i* 
Jlration. 

(1.)  Concerning  tefamentszr\A  admini/lral!ons,con- 
fidered  jointly,  are  to  be  obferved,  1 .  Their  original 
and  antiquity.  2.  IVho  may  make  a  tellament.  3.  Its 
nature  and  incidents.  4.  What  are  executors  and  admi- 
ni/lrators.      J.  Their  office  and  duty. 

(2,)  Tejlaments  have  fubfifted  in  England  irnmemo- 
rially  ;  whereby  the  dtceafed  was  at  liberty  to  difpofe 
of  his  perfonal  eftate,  referving  anciently  to  his  wife 
and  children  their  reafonable  pari  of  his  effefts. 

(3.)  The  goods  of  inteflates  belonged  anciently  to 
tlie-king ;  who  granted  them  to  the  prelates  to  be  dif- 
pofed  in  pious  ufes  :  but,  on  their  abufe  of  this  trull 
in  the  times  of  popery,  the  legiflature  compelled  thera 
to  delegate  their  power  to  adminiflrators  exprefsly  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(4)  y^/V  perfons  may  make  a  teftament  unkfs  dif- 
abled  by,  1 .  Want  of  difcretion.  2.  Want  of  free-will. 
3.  Criminal  conduft. 

C5  )  Tejlaments  are  the  legal  declaration  of  a  man's 
intentions,  which  he  wills  to  be  performed  after  his 
death.     Thefe  are,  i.  Written.      2.  Nuncupative. 

(6.)  An  executor  is  he,  to  whom  a  man  by  his  will 
commits  the  execution  thereof. 

(7.)  Adminijlrators  aie,  I.  Durante  minore  tetate  of  an 
infant  executor  or  admiuiltraloi  ;  m  durante  abfcniia  i 
OT pendente  lite.  2.  Cumtejlr.menlu  unneyo  ;  when  no  ex- 
ecucor  is  named,  or  th;  execu.or  reiufes  toaft.  3.  Ge- 
neral adminillrators  ;  ir.  purfuance  of  the  I'ralutes  of 
Edward  III.  and  Hcniy  VIII.  4.  Admlniftrators  ^e 
bonis  non;  when  a  former  executor  or  adminiftrator  dies 
without  completing  his  truft. 

(8.) 
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(V  of  (8.)  The  B^ct  and  duty  of  executors  (and,  !n  many 
lanJ,  points,  of  aominillrators  alfo),  are,  i.  To  bury  the 
dcceafed.  i.  To  prove  the  will,  or  take  out  admini. 
■  ftration,  3.  To  make  an  inventory.  4.  To  collect 
the  goods  and  chattels.  J.  To  pay  debts;  obferving 
the  rules  of  priority.  6.  To  pay  legaciea,  either  jtB' 
pergl  or  fpecific  ;  if  they  be  veiled,  and  not  lapfed, 
f.  To  diliribute  the  undevifed  furplus,  according  to 
the  (latute  of  diHribuiionp, 


CHAP.    III. 
0/ Private  Wrongs, 

Sect,  I.    Of  the  redrefs  of  private  wrongt,  by  the 
mere  all  of  the  partiet, 

(i.)  'ITTRonos  are  the  privation  of  right',  and  arc, 
**      1.  Private,      I-  Public, 

(j.)  Privalf  wrongs,  or  civil  injuria,  are  an  In- 
fringement, or  privation,  of  tht  civil  rights  of  indivj- 
dtiale,  confidered  as  individuals. 

(3.)  The  red/r/s  of  civil  injuries  (8  one  principal  ob' 
jeft  of  the  laws  of  England. 

(4.)  This  rednfs  is  effefted,  i,  By  the  mere  fl3  of 
the  parties,  i.  By  the  tntre  opera/ion  of  law-  3.  By 
hth  together,  or  fit  in  (ourtt, 

(|.)  Redrefs,  by  the  mere  oS  of  the  parties,  is  that 
which  avifes,  j.  From  the  fok  a<S  of  the  party  inju- 
red,    ?.  From  the  joint  aift  pf  all  the  parties, 

(6.)  Ofthe  firll  fort  are,  |.  Defence  of  one's  fclf, 
pr  reUitioiw.  Z.  Recaption  of  goods-  3.  Entty  on 
lands  and  tcnementa.  4.  Abatement  of  nufances,  ;.  Di- 
rt re  fs  i  for  rent,  foi  fuit  or  fcrviee,  for  amei cements, 
for  damage,  or  for  divers  ftstutable  penalties  s— made 
pffuch  things  only  as  are  legally  diftrainable  i— and 
teken  and  dlTpofed  of  according  to  the  due  eourfe  of 
few.     6.  Selling  of  hcriots,  &c. 

(7.)  Of  the  fegond  fort  me,  i.  Accord.  ?•  Arbi' 
tration. 

Sect.  II.  Of  redrefs  by  ths  mere  operation  of  laiv, 

RpBftEsj,  efTt'i^dd  by  the  mere  opfraiion  of  law,  is, 
I.  In  the  cafe  of  retainer  {  where  a  creditor  is  eKccutor 
or  adml(ii!lt<itgr,  end  is  thereupon  allowed  to  retain 
his  DW'i  debt-  8  hi  the  cafe  of  rfw/w.-r  j  where  one, 
who  has  a  good  tiile  to  lands,  mc,  comes  into  poffef- 
fion  by  i  end  one,  and  is  thereupon  remitted  to  bis 
encient  good  title,  which  protects  his  ill-ftcqulred  pof- 
ftffion. 

Sect.  in.  Of  courts  in  general, 

(1.)  Rep!?E5»,  that  is  effected  by  the  «»i7  both  of 
Jaw  and  of  i\\e  partiet,  is  by  fuit  or  (Ulion  in  the  csurn 
of  juftit-e- 

(2-)  Herein  msy  be  confidered,  J.  The  cewi:  them- 
felvts,  3,  The  eognizatm '■>i  vjrovigi  or  injuries  there- 
in. And.  of  eatirt),  i.  Their  titHun  and  ■itidthitt, 
s.  Their  kvirnlfpfcies. 

(5  )  A  rourl  io  <•-  pisce  wherein  jullice  is  judicially 
BihTiinillered,  by  offjceri!  diicgated  by  the  cfown;  be- 
iBg  H  court  either  .'f  rtcurd,  or  not  i.f  rccoid. 
■    (4  )  hiidtut  to  al!  couits  are  a  plaintiff,  defcodant, 
iKid  judj;.; :  and,  with  115,  tbtre  sre  alfo  ufualiy  attor- 
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neys;  and  advocates  or  counftl,  vis-  either  barrtfters 
or  ferjeants  at  law. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  public  ceurtt  of  common  law  and 
e(jiiity, 

(l.)  CovRTS  of  juftice,  with  regard  to  their  feveral 
/pedes,  are,  i.  Of  a  public,  or  general,  jurifdidion 
throughout  the  realm,  j.  Qfn private,  or  fpecial.ju- 
rifdi(ftion. 

(z.)  Public  courts  of  juftice  are,  i.  The  courts  of 
tommon  law  and  erjuity.  j.  The  eccle/JaJlical  courts, 
3.  The  military  courts.     4.  The  maritime  courts, 

(3.)  Thefgeneral  and  public  courts  of  common  latu 
and  (quiiy  are,  I.  The  court  of  piepoudre,  2.  The 
courtbaron.  3,  The  hundred  court.  4-  The  county 
court.  J,  The  court  of  common  pleas.  6-  The  court 
of  king's  bench.  7.  The  court  of  exchequer.  8,  The 
court  of  chancery-  (Which  two  laft  are  courts  of  e- 
quity  aa  well  as  laiw).  9.  The  courts  of  exchequer- 
chamber,  10.  The  houfe  of  peers.  To  which  may 
be  added,  »8  auxiliaries,  ji.  The  courts  of  afii?.e  and 
fii/i  priui. 
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Sect.  V.    Of  courts  ecckftafical,   military^   and     xclx< 
maritime, 

(t.)  Ecclesiastical  courts  (which  were  feparated 
from  the /w;*o;-.7/ by  Will inm  the  Conqueror),  or  courts 
Cbnfian,  are,  i.  The  court  of  the  atchdeacon.  2.  The 
court  of  the  biftiop'a  confillory,  3.  The  court  of 
arches-  4.  The  court  of  peculiars,  j;.  The  preroga- 
tive court,  6.  The  court  of  delegates,  7.  The  court 
of  review, 

(l.)  The  only  permanent  military  court  Is  that  of 
chivalry  j  the  courts  martial,  annually  eftabhihed  by 
fi&  of  parliament,  being  only  temporary, 

(4.)  Maritime  courts  are,  |.  I'be  court  of  admi- 
ralty and  vice  admiralty,  j.  The  court  of  delegates, 
|.  The  lords  of  the  privy  council,  and  others,  autho* 
jifed  by  the  king's  comroifTion,  for  appeals  in  prijie" 
CBufe», 

Sect.  VI.    Of  courts  of  a  fpecial  jurifdi^ion.  j.^ 

Courts  of  3  fpeclal  or  private  jurifdlction  are, 
I,  The  fcieft  courts;  including  the  courts  of  attach- 
ments, regard,  fwienmote,  and  juftici;  feat,  2.  The 
court  of  commiiTionero  ot  fewcra-  %.  The  couit  of  po- 
licies of  aifurance,  4-  The  court  of  the  marfhalfea  and 
the  palace  court,  y  The  courts  of  jhe  principality  of  - 
Wales,  6.  The  court  of  the  duchy  chamber  of  Lsn- 
cafter,  7.  The  courts  of  the  counties  palstinc,  and 
other  royal  frsnchifes.  8.  Ttie  (tannery  courts.  9,  The 
courts  of  London,  and  other  corporations:— To  which 
tnay  be  referred  the  courts  of  requetta  or  courts  of  con» 
fcience;  and  the  modem  regulations  of  certain  cotirtg 
bsron  nnd  county  courts.  lo.  The  couiteof  the  two 
univeifit'csj 

Sect  VII,  Of  the  c<'jgnifance  of  private  ■wrotigs, 

(t.)  All  private  wrongs  or  civil  injuries  are  cogtti- 
fable  cithti  in  the  courts  ecclefniflical,  military,  maritime,  ■ 
or  tiiofe  oi  rommon  law. 
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(2.)  Injuries  cognifable  in  the  ecclefiajltcal  courts  are, 

1.  Pecunuiry.      t.  Matrimonial.      3.  Tejlamentary. 

(3.)  Pecvtilary  injuries,  here  cognilable,  are,  i.  Sub- 
ti-duim  v( tithes.  For  which  the  remedy  is  by  fuit  to 
compel  their  payment,  or  an  equivalent;  and  alfo  their 
double  value.  2.  Noupaymmt  of  ecclcfiaftical  dues. 
Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  payment.  3.  Spoliation.  Re- 
medy :  by  full  for  reilltutioH.  4.  Dilapidatiuns.  Re- 
medy :  by  fuit  for  damages.  5.  Non-repair  of  the 
church,  &c.  ;  znd  non-pnyweril  of  church-rates.  Re- 
medy :  by  fuit  to  compel  them. 

(4.)  Matrimonial  injuries  are,  I.  yaditation  of  mar- 
riage. Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  perpetual  fileuce.  2.  Sub- 
traBion  of  conjugal  rights.  Remedy  :  by  fuit  tor  re- 
flitution.  3.  Inability  for  the  marriage  (late.  Reme- 
dy :  by  fuit  for  divorce.  4.  Rejufal  of  decent  mainte- 
nance to  the  wife.      Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  alimony. 

(5-)  7s/^<''"'<-""'"0'  injuries  are,  I.  Difputing  the  va- 
lidity of  ivills.  Remedy  :  by  fuit  to  ellablirti  them. 
3.  Ohjlrui'iing  oi  adminijlrations.  Remedy:  by  fuit  for 
the  grantintj  them.  3.  SubtraSion  of  legacies.  Re- 
medy :   by  fuit  for  the  payment. 

(6.)  The  courfe  of  pruteedings  herein  is  much  con- 
formed to  the  civil  and  canon  law  :  but  their  only  com- 
pulfive  procefs  is  that  of  excommunication  ;  which  is 
enforced  by  the  temporal  writ  ui  Jignijicavit,  or  de  ex- 
torrrnunicato  capiendo. 

(7.)  Civil  injuries,  cognifable  in  the  court  military, 
or  court  of  chivalry,  are,  1.  Injuries  in  point  of  ho- 
nour.      Remedy  :     by    fuit    for    honourable    amends. 

2.  Encroachments  in  coatar-mour,  &c.  Remedy  :  by 
fuit  to  remove  them.  The  proceedings  are  in  a  fum- 
mary  method. 

(8.)  Civil  Injuries  cognifable  In  the  courts  maritime^ 
are  injuries,  in  their  nature  of  common-law  cognifance, 
but  arifing  wholly  upon  the  fea,  and  not  within  the 
prccinfts  of  any  county.  The  proceedings  are  herein 
alfo  much  conformed  to  the  civil  law. 

(9.)  All  other  injuries  aie  cognifable  only  in  the 
courts  of  common  law:  of  which  in  the  remainder  of 
this  chapter. 

(10)  Two  of  them  are,  however,  commlflible  by 
thefe  and  other  inferior  courts;  viz.  i.  Refufal^  or 
neghS,  of  jujlice.  Remedies  :  by  writ  of  procedendo, 
or  mandam-.ts.  2 .  Encroachment  of  jurijdidion.  Reme- 
dy :  by  writ  of  prohibition. 

Sect.  VIII.    Of  ivrcngs,  and  their  remedies,  re- 
/peeling  the  rights  of  perfons. 

(l.)  In  treating  of  the  cognifance  of  Injuries  by  the 
courts  of  common  law,  may  be  conCdered,  1.  The  in- 
juries themfelves,  and  their  refpeftive  remedies.  2.  The 
purfuit  of  thofe  remedies  In  the  feveral  courts. 

(2.)  Injuries  between  fubjeft  and  fubjed,  cogni- 
fable by  the  courts  of  common  law,  are  in  general  re- 
medied by  putting  the  party  injured  into  poflenion  of 
that  right  whereof  he  is  unjullly  deprived. 

(3.)  This  is  effefted,  I.  By  delivery  of  the  thing  de- 
tained to  the  rightful  owner.  2.  Where  that  remedy 
is  either  impoflible  or  inadequate,  by  giving  the  party 
injured  r\  fatisfaSion  in  damages. 

(4.)  Ttie  inllruments,  by  which  thefe  remedies  may 
be  obtaiaed,  are  fnits  or  aSions  ;  which  are  defi^ied  to 


W.  Part  1 

be  the  legal  demand  of  one'«  right :  and  tliefe  are,     Law  < 
I.  Perfonal.     2.  Real.     3.  Mixed.  Englan 

(5.)  Injuries  (whereof  fome  are  with,  others  without, ,  ^'  """| 
force)  are,    i.  Injuries  to  the  rights  of  jiifr/o?ij-.      2.  In- 
juries to   the  rights  of  property.      And  the  former  are, 

1.  Injuries  to  the  abjolute.  z.  Injuries  to  the  relative, 
rights  of  perfons. 

(6.)  The  abjolute  rights  of  individuals  are,  i.  Per- 
fonal fecurity.  2  Perfoiuil  liberty.  3.  Private  property  : 
(See  Chap.  I.  Sett.  1.).  To  which  the  injuries  mud 
be  correfpondent. 

(7.)  Injuries  X.0  perfonal  fecurity  are,  I.  Againll  a 
man's  life.  2.  Againll  his  limbs.  3.  Againft  his  body. 
4.  Againft  his  health.  5.  Againft  his  reputation.-— 
The  firll  murt  be  referred  to  the  next  chapter. 

(8.)  Injuries  to  the  limbs  and  body,  are,  I.      Threats. 

2.  ylfault.  3.  Battery.  4.  IVounding.  5.  Mayhem. 
Remedy  :  by  aftion  of  trefpals,  vi  et  armis ;  for  da- 
mages. 

(9.)  Injuries  to  health,  by  any  unwholefome  prac- 
tices, are  remedied  by  a  fpecial  aflion  of  trcfpafs,  on 
the  cafe  ;   for  damages. 

(10.)  Injuries  to  reputation  are,  1.  Slanderous  and 
malicious  -words.  Remedy  :  by  adllon  on  the  cafe  ; 
for  damages.  2.  Libels.  Remedy  :  the  fame.  3.  Mi- 
Wc'ioua profecutions .  Remedy:  by  aflion  of  confpiracy, 
or  on  tlic  cafe  ;  for  damages. 

(11.)  The  fole  injury  to  perfonal  liberty  is  falfe  int. 
prifonmcnt.  Remedies:  1.  By  writ  of,  1  ft,  Maia- 
piize;  2dly,  Odio  et  atia ;  3dly,  Nomine  replcgiando. 
4thly,  Habeas  corpus  ;  to  remove  the  wrong.  2.  By 
attlon  of  trefpafs  ;  to  recover  damages. 

('2.)  For  injuries  to  pri-vate  property,  fee  the  next 
fedlion. 

( 13.)  Injuries  to  relative  rights  affeft,  j.  Hujhandt. 
2.  Parents.      3.  Guardians.      4.  Maflers. 

(14.)  Injuiies  to  an  hufband  are,  i.  Abduction,  or 
taking  away  his  wife.  Remedy  :  by  aftion  of  trefpafs, 
de  uxore  rapta  et  abduSa  ;  to  recover  poffefTion  of  his 
wife,  and  damages.  2.  Criminal  converfation  with  her. 
Remedy:  by  aflion  on  the  cafe;  for  damages,  t,.  Beat- 
ing her.  Remedy :  by  aftlon  on  the  cafe,  per  quod  con- 
frtium  amijit ;  for  damages. 

(15.)  The  only  injury  to  a  parent  or  guardian  is  the 
abdu9ion  of  their  children  or  wards.  Remedy  :  by 
aftlon  of  trefpafs,  de  fitiis,  vel  ctflodiis,  raplis  vel  abduc- 
tis  ;  to  recovei  pofleinon  of  them,  an.l  damages. 

(16.)  Injuries  to  a  ma/lcr  &re,  i.  Retaining  h{s  (er- 
vants.  Remedy  :  by  adtion  on  the  cafe;  foi  damage*. 
2.  Beating  them.  Remedy  :  by  aftion  on  the  cafe, 
per  quod fervitium  amfit ;  for  damages. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  injuries  to  perfonal  property.  jja- 

(l.)  Injuries  to  the  rights  oi property  are  either  to 
thofe  of  perfonal  or  real  property. 

(2.)  Perfonal  property  is  either  in  poffejfion  or  in 
aQion. 

(3.)  Injuries  to  perfonal  property  In  poffefGon  are,, 
I,  By  dfpoffejjion.  2.  By  damage,  while  the  owner  re- 
mains in  polfcffion. 

(4.)  Difpojfejfwn  may  be  efFefted,  i.  By  an  unlawful 
taking.      2.  By  an  unlawful  detaining. 

(,5.)  For  the  unlawful  taking  oi  gaoii  and  chattels 

perfonal. 
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:,aw.f    perfona!,  the  remedy  is,   i.  Aftual  reftitut'on,  whicK   ticular  ertate  of  freehold  is  determined,  before  hira  in     Law  ..f 
Irjflard,  /||,  ^^(^  ^f  ^  wrongful  diftrefii)  is  obtained  by  attion  of    remainder  or  rcverfioii.  England, 


iionufcj 


replevin.  3.  Satisfaftion  in  damagts:  \/l,  in  cafe  of 
refcous,  by  aftion  of  refcous,  poundbreach,  or  on  the 
cafe  ;  zdly,  in  cafe  of  other  unlawful  takings,  by  aftion 
of  trefpafg  or  trover. 

(6  )  For  the  unlawful  dtlaiiiing  of  goods  lawfully 
taken,  the  remedy  is  alfo,  i.  Aftual  reftitution  ;  by 
aftiou  of  replevin  or  detinue.  2.  Satisfadlion  in  da- 
mages :  by  aftion  on  the  cafe,  for  trover  and  conver- 
fion. 

(7.)  For  damage  to  perfonal  property,  while  in  the 
owner's  poflTcdion,  the  remedy  is  in  damages  ;  by  ac- 
tion of  trefpafs  vi  el  armii,  in  cafe  the  aifl  be  immedi 
ately  injurious;  or  by  ajlion  of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe,  to 
redrefs  confequential  damage. 

(fi.)  Injuries  to  perfonal  property,  in  aSlon,  arife 
by  breach  of  contrads,  l.  Exprefs.     2.  Implied. 

(9,)  Breaches  of  exprcft  contradls  are,  l.  By  non- 
payment of  debts.  Remedy:  iji,  Specific  payment; 
recoverable  by  aftion  of  debt,  zdly,  Damages  for  non- 
payment ;  recoverable  by  atlion  on  the  cafe.  2.  By 
nonperlormance  cii  covenants-  Remedy  :  by  aftion  of 
Cuvenant,  \J},  to  recover  damages,  in  covenants  per- 
fonal ;  :dly,  to  compel  performance,  in  covenants  real. 
3.  By  nonperformance  of  promifes,  or  ajfumpfits.  Re- 
medy :   bv  brtion  on  the  cafe  ;   for  damages. 

(10  )  Implied  contrails  are  fuch  as  arife,  i.  From 
the  nuiurc  and  conliituiion  of  government,  2.  From 
reafon  and  the  conftruftion  of  law. 

(11.)  Bleaches  of  contradts,  implied  In  the  nature 
of  government,  ate  by  the  nunpay, vent  oi  money  which 
the  laws  have  direiSed  10  be  paid  Remedy:  by  a'tion 
of  debt  (which,  in  fu.h  cafes,  is  frequently  a  popular, 
frequently  a  qui  tarn,  aflion)  ;  to  compel  the  fpecific 
payrnent ; — or,  fometimes,  by  atllon  on  the  cafe  ;  for 
aamagcs. 

(•2  )  Breaches  of  contrafts,  implied  In  reafon  and 
conftruftion  of  law,  are  by  the  nonperformance  of  legal 
prefumptive  qffumpfus  :  for  which  the  remedy  is  in  da- 
mages ;  by  an  aftion  on  tlie  cafe  on  the  implied  af- 
fump/its,  I.  Of  a  quantum  meruit.  2.  Of  a  quantum 
valebat  3.  Of  money  expended  for  another.  4  Of 
receiving  money  to  another's  ufe.  j.  Of  an  injlmul 
tomputajfcnt,  on  an  account  ftated  (the  remedy  on  an 
account  undated  being' by  acfUon  of  account).  6.  Of 
performing  one's  duty,  in  any  employment,  with  inte- 
grity, diligence,  and  fltill.  In  fome  of  which  cafes  an 
aftion  of  deceit  (or  on  the  cafe,  in  natuie  of  deceit) 
will  lie. 

Sect.  X.   Of  injuries  to  real  property  ;  and,  firfi, 
of  dilpojfifton,  or  cufler,  of  the  freehold. 

(i.)  Injuries  affcfling /w/ property  are,  i.Oufier. 
7.  Trefpafs.  3.  Nufance.  4.  IVafle.  5.  SubtraSion. 
6.  D'ljiurbance. 

(2.)  Oufler  is  the  amotion  of  poffeflion  ;  and  is, 
I.  Fro     freeholds       2.  From  chattels  real. 

(3.)  Oufter  from  freeholds  is  effefted  by,  i.  Abate- 
ment. 2.  Intrtifion.  3.  Difjeiftn.  4.  Difcontinuance. 
5.  Deforcement. 

(4.)  Abatement  is  the  entry  of  a  ftranger,  after  the 
death  of  the  anceftor,  before  the  heir. 

(5.)  IntrufiOB  is  the  entry  of  a  ftranger,  after  a  par- 


(6.)  Dijfe'ijm  is  a  wrongful  putting  out  of  him  that  '-'P""'"'*'^'*' 
is  feifed  ot  the  freehold.  ' 

(7.)  Dfconlinuance  is  where  tenant  in  tail,  or  the 
hufband  ot  tenant  in  fee,  makes  a  larger  eftate  of  ilic 
land  than  the  lawalloweth. 

(K.)  Deforcement  is  any  other  detainer  of  the  free- 
hold from  him  who  hath  the  property,  but  who  never 
had  the  poffeflion. 

(9.)  The  univetfal  remedy  for  all  thefe  is  reditution 
or  delivery  of  pofielhon  ;  and,  fometimes,  damages  for 
the  detention.  This  is  effcAed,  i.  By  mere  entry. 
2.  By  ■d&'xou  pojfcffory.      3.  By  writ  of  right. 

(10.)  Mere  entry,  on  lands,  by  him  who  hath  the 
apparent  right  of  poffeflion,  will  (if  peaceable  J  diveft 
the  mtxe  pojfejfon  ofa  wrongdoer.  But/</n:/Z/f  entries 
are  remedied  by  immediate  reftitution,  to  be  given  by 
a  juftice  of  the  peace. 

( t  I . )  Where  the  wrongdoer  hath  not  only  mere  pof- 
feflion, but  alfo  an  apparent  right  of  poffeflion,  thia 
may  be  devefted  by  him  who  hath  the  aSual  right  of 
poiieffion,  by  means  of  ihe  pofffory  adlions  of  nurit  of 
entry  or  affife. 

(12.)  A  writ  of  entry  is  a  real  adtion,  which  dif- 
provcs  the  title  of  the  tenant,  by  fliowing  the  unlawful 
means  under  which  he  gained  or  continues  pufftffion. 
And  it  may  be  brought  either  ag-ainft  the  wiongdocr 
himfelf,  or  in  the  degrees  called  the  per,  the  per  and 
cui.  anJ  the  pof}. 

(13)  An  ajjife  is  a  real  aftion,  which  proves  the 
title  of  the  demandant,  by  fhowing  his  own  or  his  an- 
ceftor's  poffeffion.  And  it  may  be  brought  eitlier  to 
remedy  abatements;  ti/z.  the  affife  of  mort  d'anceflor, 
&c.  :  Or  to  remedy  recent  diffcifinsj  wz.  the  aflife  oF 
novel  dijeijin. 

(14  )  Where  the  wrongdoer  hath  gained  the  aftual 
ri^ht  o\pojfejfion,  he  who  hath  the  right  of  property  can 
only  be  remedied  by  a  writ  of  right,  or  fome  writ  of  a 
limilar  nature.  As,  1  Where  fuch  right  of  poffeffion 
is  gained  by  the  difcontinuance  of  tenant  in  tail.  Re- 
medy, for  the  light  ot  property  :  by  writ  of  formedon. 
2.  Where  gained  by  recovery  in  a  poffeffory  adtion,  had 
againit  tenants  of  particular  eltates  by  their  own  de- 
fault- Remedy:  by  writ  of  quod  ei  deforceat.  3.  Where 
gained  by  recovery  in  a  poffeiFory  attion,  had  upon  the 
merits.  4.  Wliere  gained  by  the  Jiatute  of  limitations. 
Remedy,  in  both  cafes:  by  a  mere  writ  of  right,  the 
higheft  writ  in  the  law. 

Sect-  XI.    Of  dif poffeffion,    or  oufter,  of  chattels       cv. 
real. 

(1.)  Ouster  from  chattels  real  s,  1.  From  eftates 
hy  flatute  and  elegit.      2.  From  an  eftate  for  years. 

(2  )  Oiiller  from  eUatcs  hy  Jlatu/e  ot  elegit,  is  ef- 
feftcd  by  a  kindof  ^/(^i/ffl.  Remedy:  reftitution  and 
damages;  by  affife  ot  novel difeifin. 

(3  )  Oufter  from  an  eftate  tor  years,  is  cffeded  by 
a  like  diffeifin,  or  ejedment.  Remedy  :  reftitution,  and 
damages;  I.  By  wiit  ui eje8ionefrma.  2.  By  writ  of 
quart  ejecit  infra  temiinum. 

(4.)  A  writ  of  eJcClione  frmd;,  or  aftion  of  trefpafs 

in  ejectment,  lieth  ^here  lands,  &c.  are  let  for  a  term 

of  ycar»,  aad  the  ieffte  is  oufted  or  ejeded  from  his 

4  L  2  term  ; 
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Lftw  t,f  (ertn  i  in  whkh  SAfg  he  (h»\\  reeevgr  poflTeffign  of  his 

J^rK'*"/'   term,  ar.i  .tBm»ge5. 

^'^  (j.)   I  his  IS  now  tne  ulna!  method  of  trying  titles 

to  land,  inllcad  of  an  aftion  real  :  viz.  By,  i.  The 
claimant's  making  an  aftual  (or  fiippofed)  leafe  upon 
the  land  to  the  plaintiff.  2.  The  ptaintllf's  aftnal  (or 
fiippofed)  entry  thereupon.  3.  His  adtual  (or  fuppo- 
fed)  oufter  and  ejeflment  by  the  defendant.  For  which 
injury  this  aiSion  is  brought  either  againft  the  tenant, 
or  (more  ufiially)  againft  fome  cafual  or  fictitious  e- 
jeftor;  in  whofe  ilead  the  tenant  may  be  admitted  de- 
fendant, on  condition  that  the  leafe,  entry,  and  oufter, 
he  coiifcfri-d,  and  that  nothing  elfe  be  difputed  but  the 
ir.erits  of  the  title  claimed  by  theJefforof  the  plaintiff. 

(6.)  A  writ  oi  quare  ejecil  infra  terminum  is  an  ac- 
tion of  a  fimilar  nature  ;  only  not  brought  againft  the 
wrongdoer  or  cjeftor  himfclf,  but  fuch  as  art;  in  pof- 
ftffion  under  his  title. 
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A  W.  Part 

te  snotheri  withdraws  o'  nefU(S»  to  perfarm  th«m>  Law  i 
This  may  be,  \,  Of  lentp,  and  other  fervices,  due  by  Ei'kI*" 
tamre.      z.  Of  thofe  due  by  cujhm.  'I''"'™'' 

(2.)  For  fubtraftion  of  rents  and  fcrviccs,  due  by  "^»~ 
tenure,  the  remedy  is,  I.  By  dillrefs  ;  to  compel  the 
payment  or  performance.  z.  By  adtion  of  debt. 
3.  By  afiife.  4.  By  writ  Je  confuetudinibus  et  fsrvitiis  ; 
— to  compel  the  payment.  5.  By  writ  of  cejfavit  ;— 
and,  6.  By  writ  of  ri^l  fur  difclaimer ; — to  recover  the 
land  itfdf. 

(3.)  To  remedy  the  opprefllon  of  the  lord,  the  law 
has  alfo  given,  i.  The  writ  of  A^e'  injuflc  vexes  :  2,  The 
writ  of  mefne. 

(4.)  For  fubtraftien  of  fervices,  due  by  cuflom,  the 
remedy  is.  I.  By  writ  of  Secla  ad  mokndinum,  furnum, 
torrale,  &c.  to  compel  the  performance,  and  recover 
damages.  2.  By  adtion  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages 
only. 


Sect.  X 11.     Of  trefpafs. 

Trespass  is  an  entry  upon,  and  damage  done  to, 
another's  lands,  by  one's  felf,  or  one's  cattle  ;  with- 
out any  lawful  authority,  or  caufe  of  juftification  : 
which  Is  called  a  breach  of  his  clofs.  Remedy  :  da- 
magef  ;  by  aftion  of  trefpafs,  quare  claufum  fregit : 
befides  that  of  diftrefs,  damage  feafant.  But,  unlefs 
the  title  to  the  land  came  chiefly  in  queftion,  or  the 
trefpafs  was  wilful  or  malicious,  the  plaintiff  (if  the  da- 
mages be  under  forty  fhillings)  fhall  recover  no  more 
coils  than  damages. 

Sect.  XIII,    Of  nufance. 

(l.)  NusANCE,  or  annoyance,  is  any  thing  that 
worketh  damage  or  inconvenience  :  and  it  is  either  a 
public  and  common  nufance,  of  which  in  the  next  chap- 
ter ;  or,  a  private  nufance,  which  is  any  thing  done  to 
the  hurt  or  annoyance  of,  i.  The  corporeal ;  2.  The 
incorporeal,  hereditaments  of  another. 

(2.)  The  remedies  for  a  private  nufance  (befides 
that  of  abatement)  are,  1.  Damages;  by  adtion  on 
the  cafe  ;  (which  alfo  lies  for  fpecial  prejudice  by  a 
public  nufance).  2.  Removal  thereof,  and  da'taages ; 
by  aflife  of  nufance.  3.  Like  removal,  and  damages; 
by  writ  of  ^od permittat  proflernere. 

Sect.  XIV,  Ofwafie. 

(1.)  Waste  is  a  fpoil  and  deftrudtion  in  lands  and 
tenements,  to  the  injury  of  bim  who  hath,  i.  An  im- 
mediate intereft  (as,  by  right  of  common)  in  the  lands. 
2.  The  remainder  or  reverfion  of  the  inheritance. 

(2.)  The  remedies,  for  a  commoner,  are  reftitution, 
and  damages  ;  by  affife  of  common  :  Or,  damages  on- 
ly ;  by  adtion  on  the  cafe. 

(3.)  The  remedy,  for  him  in  remainder,  or  rever- 
fion, is,  I.  Preventive  ;  by  writ  of  eflrepement  at  law, 
or  injundtion  out  of  chancery ;  to  ftay  wafte.  2.  Cor- 
redtive  :  by  adtion  of  wafte ;  to  recover  the  place 
fsafted,  and  damages. 


^is.  Sect.  XV.    Of  fubtraSlion. 

(u)  Subtraction  is  when  one,  who  owes  fervices 


Sect.  XVI.    Of  dijlurbance. 

(1.)  Disturbance  is  the  hindermg,  or  difquicting, 
the  owners  of  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  in  their  re- 
gular and  lawful  enjoyment  of  it 

(2.)  Difturbances  are,  l.  Of franchifes.  2.  Of  com- 
mons. 3.  Of  ways.  4.  Of  tenure,  5.  Of  patro- 
nage. 

(3.)  Difturbance  offranchfes,  ij  remedied  by  a  fpe- 
cial adtion  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages. 

(4.)  Difturbance  of  common,  is,  I.  hitercommoning 
without  right.  Remedy:  Damages;  by  an  adtion  on 
the  cafe,  or  of  trefpafs  :  befides  diftrefs,  damage  fea- 
fant;  to  compel  fatisfadt ion.  2.  ^u/T^^rj/nj  the  com- 
mon. Remedies:  diftrefs,  damage  feafant  ;  to  compel 
fatisfadlion  :  Adtion  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages  :  or, 
Writ  of  admeafurement  of  pafture  ;  to  apportion  the 
common;  and  writ  de  fecunda  fuperoneratione  i  for  the 
fupernuraerary  cattle,  and  damages.  3.  Inclofure,.  or 
obftrudtion.  Remedies  :  Reftitution  of  the  common, 
and  damages;  by  alUfe  of  novel  difeifin,  and  by  writ  of 
quod permittat ;  or,  Damages  only  ;  by  adtion  on  the 
cafe. 

(5.)  Difturbance  of  ways,  is  the  obftrudtion,  i.  Of 
a  way  in  grofs,  by  the  owner  of  the  land.  2.  Of  a 
way  appendant,  by  a  ftranger.  Remedy,  for  both  : 
damages  ;  by  adtion  on  the  cafe, 

(6.)  Difturbance  of  tenure,  by  driving  away  te- 
nants, is  remedied  by  a  fpecial  adtion  on  the  cafe ;  for 
damages. 

(7.)  Difturbance  of  patronage,  is  the  hindrance  of 
a  patron  to  prefent  his  clerk  to  a  benefice  ;  whereof 
ufurpation,  within  fix  months,  is  now  become  a  fpe- 
cles. 

(8.)  Diftuibers  may  be,  i.  The  pfeudo-patron,  by 
his  wrongful  prefentation.  2.  His  clerk,  by  demand- 
ing inftitution,  3,  The  ordinary,  by  refufing  the  clerk 
of  the  true  patron. 

(9.)  The  remedies  are,  I.  By  aflife  of  darrein  pre- 
fcntment  i  2.  By  virll  of  quare  inipedit  ; — to  compel  In- 
ftitution and  recover  damages  :  Confequent  to  which 
are  the  wiits  of  quare  incumhravit,  and  quare  non  ad- 
miftt ;  for  fubfequent  damages.  3.  By  writ  of  right 
of  advowfon  ;  to  compel  Inftitution,  or  eftablilh  tl»e 
permanent  right. 

Sect. 


til. 
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SsiCT.  XVII.   Of  injures  proeeedhg  frum,  or  of- 
/eSiiiig,  the  rrowu 

(i.)  Injuries  to  wliK-h  the  crown  is  a  p^ity  are, 
I.  Where  the  crown  is  the  aggrcfl'or.  2.  Where  the 
crown  is  the  fuffertr. 

(2.)  The  crown  ie  the  aggrtflTor,  whenever  it  is  in 
poireffion  of  any  property  to  which  the  fubjedi  hath  a 
right. 

(3.)  This  is  remedied,  i.  'Zy  fdit'wn  oi  nght ;  where 
the  right  is  grounded  on  fafts  dilclofed  in  the  petition 
itfelf.  2.  By  mon/irans  dd  droit;  where  the  claim  is 
grounded  on  fafts,  aheady  appearing  on  record.  The 
efFett  of  both  which  is  to  remove  the  hands  (or  pofTef- 
Con)  of  the  king. 

(4.)  Where  the  crown  Is  the  fufFerer,  the  king's  re- 
rnedies  are,  1.  By  fuch  common-law  aftlons  as  are 
confident  with  the  royal  dignity.  2.  By  hiquejl  of 
office,  to  recOTcr  pofrefTion  :  which,  when  found,  gives 
the  king  his  right  by  folemn  matter  of  record  ;  but 
may  afterwards  be  traverfed  by  the  fubjedl.  3.  By 
writ  of  Jcire  facias,  to  repeal  the  king's  patent  or 
grant.  4.  By  injormntion  of  intrujion,  to  give  damages 
for  any  trefpafs  on  the  lands  of  the  crown  ;  or  oi  debt, 
to  recover  moneys  due  upon  contraft,  or  forfeited  by 
the  breach  of  any  penal  flatute  ;  or  fometiipes  (in  the 
latter  cafe)  by  information  in  rem  :  all  filed  in  the  ex- 
chequer ex  officio  by  the  king's  attorney-general.  5.  By 
writ  of  quo  •warranto,  or  information  in  the  nature  of 
fuch  writ  ;  to  feife  into  the  king's  hands  any  franchife 
ufurped  by  the  fubjefl,  or  to  oull  an  ufurper  from  any 
public  office.  6.  By  writ  of  mandamus,  unlefs  caufe  ; 
to  admit  or  reftore  any  perfon  intitled  to  a  franchife  or 
office :  to  which  if  a  falfe  caufe  be  returned,  the  re- 
medy is  by  traverfe,  or  by  aftion  on  the  cafe  for  da- 
mages ;  and,  in  confequence,  a  peremptory  mandamus, 
or  writ  of  reftitution. 

Sect.  XVIII-  Of  the  pvrfuit  of  remedies  by  aEiion; 
and,  firft,  of  the  original  writ. 

(i.)  The  purfuit  oi  the  feveral  remedies  furnilhed 
by  the  laws  of  England,  Is,    1.  By  affwn  in  the  courts 

oi  common  laiu.  2.  By  proceedings  \n  xhe  convls  oi  equity, 
(2.)  Of  an  aBion  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  (ori- 
ginally the  proper  court  for  profecuting  civil  fuits)  the 
orderly  parts  are,  i .  The  or/f/Vi«/ writ.  2.  The^ro- 
cefs.  3.  The  pleadings.  4.  The  iffue,  or  demurrer. 
5.  The  trial.  6.  The  judgment.  7.  The  proceedings 
in  nature  of  appeal.      8.  The  execution. 

(3.)  The  original  writ  Is  the  beginning  or  founda- 
tion of  a  fult,  and  is  eiiher  optional  (called  a  precipe  J, 
commanding  the  defendant  to  do  fomethlngin  certain, 
or  otherwifc  fhow  caufe  to  the  contrary  ;  or  peremptory 
called  ajifecerit  te fecurum),  commanding,  upon  fecu- 
rity  given  by  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  to  appear  In 
court,  to  {how  wherefore  he  hath  injured  the  plaintiff: 
Loth  iffuing  out  of  chancery  under  the  king's  great 
fcal,  and  returnable  in  bank  during  term-time. 

SfCT.  XIX.    Ofprccefs. 

(j.)  Process  is  the  means  of  compelling  the  de- 
fendant to  appear  in  court. 


A  W. 

(1.)  This  includeii,   i.  Summons. 
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a.  The  writ  of    l.aw  of 


attachment,   or  pone i  which  is   fometlmes  the  firrt  or  Biigland, 
original  procels.      3.  1  he  writ  of  diftringas,  or  diitrels    '  ^ 

Infinite.  4.  The  writs  o(  capias  ad  rrfponJcmlum,  and 
Icjlaluni  capias  :  or,  Inflead  of  thefe,  in  the  king's  bench, 
the  bill  of  Middlefex,  and  writ  of  latitat :  —  and,  in  the 
exchequer,  the  writ  of  quo  minus,  j.  The  alias  and 
pluries  wvitG.  6.  The  exigent,  or  writ  of  e\^igl  fieias, 
proclamations,  and  outlawry.  7.  Appearance,  and  com- 
mon bail.  8 .  The  arrell.  9.  Special  bail,  lirll  to  ihf 
flici  iff,  and  then  to  the  adlon 

Sect.  XX.    0/ pleadings.  nln 

Pleadings  are  the  mutual  altercations  of  the  plain- 
tiff and  defendant  In  writing  ;  under  wlilch  are  com- 
prlfcd,  I.  The  declaration  or  count  ;  (wherein,  inci- 
dentally, of  the  vifne,  nonfult,  retraxit,  and  dlfcontl- 
nujnce).  2.  The  defence,  claim  of  cognizance,  Im- 
p.ulance,  view,  oyer,  aid-prayrr,  voucher,  or  age; 
3.  The  plea  ;  which  is  eiiher  a  dilatory  plea  ( ^J],  to 
the  juriidittion  ;  zdly,  in  difHbillty  of  the  plaintiff; 
^dly.  In  abatement),  or  It  is  a  plea  to  the  action  ;  fome- 
times  confeffing  the  adlion  either  In  whole  or  in  part; 
(wherein  of  a  tender,  paying  money  Into  court,  and 
let  off)  :  but  ufually  denying  the  complaint,  by  plead- 
ing cither,  tjl,  the  general  iffue  ;  or,  zdly,  a  fpecial 
bar  (wherein  of  jiifl:ificatIons,the  llatutes  of  limitation, 
&c. ).  4.  Replication,  rejoinder,  furrcjoinder,  rebut- 
ter, furrebutter,  &c.  Therein  of  eifoppels,  colour, 
duplicity,  departure,  new  affignment,  protellation,  a- 
verment,  and  other  incidents  of  pleading. 

Sect.  XXI.  Of  iffue  and  demurrer.  ^^^^ 

(t.)  Issuh  Is  where  the  parties.  In  a  courfe  of 
pleading,  come  to  a  point  af&rmed  on  one  fide  and  de- 
nied on  the  other  ;  which,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  law,  is 
called  a  demurrer ;  if  It  be  a  matter  of  faft,  flill  re- 
tains the  name  of  an  iffue,  of  faft. 

(2.)  Continuance  is  the  detaining  of  the  parties  In 
court  from  time  to  time,  by  giving  them  a  day  certain 
to  apptar  upon.  And,  if  any  new  matter  arifcs  fince 
the  laft  continuance  or  adjournment,  the  defendant  may 
take  advantage  of  it,  even  after  dcmu'ier  or  iffue,  by 
alleging  it  In  a  plea  puis  darrein  continuance. 

(3.)  The  determination  of  an  ifTue  in  law,  or  de- 
murrer. Is  by  the  opinion  of  the  juifges  of  the  court  ; 
which  is  afterwards  entered  on  record. 

Sect.  XXII.   Of  the  feveral  fpccies  of  trial.  cxvu 

(i.)  Trial  is  the  examination  of  the  matter  of  faft 
put  In  iffue. 

(2.)  The  fpecies  of  trials  are,  I.  By  the  record, 
2.  By  infpeUion.  3.  By  certificate.  4.  By  luitneffes. 
^. By 'wager  oi  battel.   6.  By 'wager  of  laiu.   7.  By  jury. 

(3.)  Trial  by  the  record  is  had,  when  the  exiflence 
of  fuch  record  is  the  point  in  iffue. 

(4.)  Trial  by  infpeSion  or  examination  I3  had  by  the 
court,  principally  when  the  matter  in  iffue  Is  the  evi- 
dent objeft  of  the  fenfes. 

(5.)  Trial  by  certificate  is  had  in  thofe  cafes,  where 
fuch  terlifjcate  muft  have  been  conclufive  to  a  jury. 
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l.awof        (6.)  Trial  by  -wUneffi-!  (tlie  regular  method  in  the 
England    ^.j^jj  ^^^\  j^  ^^^  ^(-^j  f,„  .^  ^^^^  ^f  <jower,  when  the 

eiiicomiltd.   ,       ,       r    1      1     n        1  •     ■      -/r 
■  '  death  or  the  niilband  is  in  lilue. 

(7.)  Trial  by  -zvagcr  oi  battel,  in  civil  cafes,  is  only 
had  on  a  writ  of  right ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  tenant 
may  have,  at  his  option,  the  trial  by  the  grand  ajjifc. 

(8.)  Trial  by  lunger  oi  laiu  is  only  had,  where  the 
matter  in  iffue  may  be  fnppofed  to  have  been  privily 
ttanfafted  between  the  parties  themfelves,  without  the 
intervention  of  other  witnelTes. 

«vii.  Sect.  XXIII.   Of  the  trial  by  jury. 

(i.)  Trial  by  jury  is,  I.  Extraordinary ;  as,  by 
the  grand  afiize,  in  writs  of  right  ;  and  by  the  grand 
jury,  in  writs  of  attaint.      2.   Ordinary. 

(2.)  The  method  and  procefs  of  the  ordinary  trial 
by  jury  is,  i.  The  writ  of  •venire  facias  to  the  fherifF, 
coroners,  or  elifors  ;  with  the  fubfequent  compuifive 
procefs  of  habeas  corpora,  or  djjlringiit.  2.  The  car- 
rying down  of  the  record  to  the  court  of  nif  prim. 
3.  The  IherlfF's  return  ;  or  panel  of,  ill,  fpecial,  zdly, 
common  jurors.  4.  The  challenges;  ift,  to  the  ar- 
ray ;  2dly,  to  the  polls  of  the  jurors  ;  either,  propter 
honoris  refpeclum,  propter  defHum,  propter  ajfeSum  ( which 
is  fomecimes  a  principal  challenge,  fomeiimts  to  the 
favour),  or  propter  delitluni.  5.  The  tales  de  cir- 
cumflantihus.  6  The  oath  of  the  jury.  7.  The  evi- 
dence ;  which  is  either  by  proofs,  lit,  writttn  ;  2dly, 
parole: — or,  by  the  private  knowledge  of  the  jurors. 
6.  The  verdift  ;  which  may  be,  ift,  privy  ;  2dly, 
public  ;   sdly,  fpecial. 

trviii.        Sect.  XXIV.  Of  judgment,  and  its  incidents. 

(i.)  WHATEVtR  is  tranfa£led  at  the  trial,  in  the 
court  o(  ril/i prius,  is  added  to  the  record  under  the 
name  of  z  pifca  :  conlequeni  upon  which  is  the  judge- 
ment. 

(2.)  Judgment  may  be  arrefledox  flayed  for  cauf«3, 
J.  Extrinfic,  or  dehors  the  record;  as  in  the  cafe  of 
yietu  trials.  2.  Intrinfic,  or  within  it  ;  as  where  the 
declaration  varies  from  the  writ,  or  the  verdict  from 
the  pleadings,  and  iflue  ;  or  where  the  cafe,  laid  in  the 
declaration,  is  not  fufficient  to  fupport  the  atlion  in 
point  of  law. 

(3.)  Where  the  ilTue  is  immaterial,  or  infufficient, 
the  court  may  award  a  repleader. 

(4.)  judgment  is  the  fentence  of  the  law,  pronoun- 
ced by  the  court,  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  re- 
cord. 

(5.)  Judgments  are,  l.  Interlocutory;  which  are  in- 
complete till  perfefted  by  a  writ  of  inquiry.    2.  Final. 

(6.)  Cofs,  orcxpenccsof  uit,  are  now  the  neceffary 
confequcnce  of  obtaining  judgment. 


w. 


Part 
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Sect.  XXV.    Of  proceeding,  in  the  nature  of  ap- 
peals. 

(i.)  Proceedings,  in  the  nature  of  appeals  from 
judgment,  are,  1.  A  writ  of  attaint  ;  to  impea-rh  the 
verditl  of  a  jury  ;  which  of  late  has  been  fuperfeded 
by  new  trials.  2.  A  writ  of  audita  querela;  to  dif- 
chargc  a  judgment  by  matter  that  has  fince  happened. 


3.  A  writ  of  f/Tor,  from  one  court  of  record  to  KliO"  l-aw 
thei  ;  to  corredl  judgments,  erroneous  in  point  of  taw,  ^."s'' 
and  not  helped  by  the  ftatutes  of  amendment  and  jeo-  ^J^" 
fails.  ^ 

(2.)  Writs  of  error  lie,  1.  To  the  court  of  iinjV 
bench,  fiom  all  inferior  courts  of  record;  from  the 
court  of  common-picas  at  Weftrainfter  ;  and  from  the 
court  of  king's  bench  in  Ireland.  3.  To  the  courts  of 
exchequer  chamber,  from  the  law  fide  of  the  court  of 
exchequer;  and  from  proceedings  in  the  court  of  i/nj'* 
bench  by  bill.  3.  To  the  houie  of  peers,  from  pro- 
ceedings in  the  court  of  king'sbcnch  by  original,  and 
on  writs  of  error  ;  and  from  the  feveral  courts  of  ex- 
ihequer-chamber. 

Sect.  XXVI.  Of  execution.  exi 

Execution  is  the  putting  in  force  of  the  fen- 
tence  or  judgment  of  the  law.     Which  is  effeAed, 

1.  Where  p'  ffcffion  of  any  hereditament  is  recovered  : 
by     writ    of   habere  facias   fefmam,    pqffifionem,    l^c. 

2.  Where  any  thing  is  awarded  to  be  done  01  render- 
ed, by  a  fpecial  writ  for  tha;  purpnfe :  as,  by  writ  ot 
abatement,  in  cafe  of  nufance  ;  retorna  habendo,  and  ca- 
pias in  nvithernam,  in  replevin  ;  diftringas  and  fcire  fa- 
cias, in  drtinue.  3.  Where  money  only  is  recovered  ; 
by  writ  of,  1  ft,  capias  ad  fatisfaciendum,  againit  the 
body  of  the  defendant  ;  or,  in  di  fault  thereof,  fcire  fa- 
cias againft  his  bail,  zdly.  Fieri  facias,  againll  his 
goods  and  chattels.  3dly,  Levari  facias,  againft  his 
goods  and  the  profts  of  his  lands.  4thly,  Elegit,  a- 
gainft  \i\^  goods,  and  the  pojfejfion  of  his  lands.  Jthly, 
ExtencTi  facias,  and  other  procefs,  on  ftatutts,  recog- 
nizances, &c.  againft  his  body,  lands,  and  goods. 

Sect.  XXVII.    Of  proceedings   tn   the   courts   of     txx 
equity. 

(i.)  Matters  of  equity  which  belong  to  the  pe- 
cuhar  jurifdidion  of  the  court  oi  chancery,  are,  1.  The 
gu»rdidn(hip  of  infants.  2.  The  cuitody  of  ideots  and 
lunatics.  3.  The  fuperintendance  of  charities.  4.  Com* 
miflions  of  bankrupt. 

(2.)  The  court  o^ exchequer  and  the  duchy-court  of 
Lancajler,  have  alfo  fome  peculiar  caufes,  in  which  the 
intcreft  of  the  king  is  more  immediately  concerned. 

(3.)  Equity  is  the  true  fenfe  and  found  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rules  of  law;  and,  as  fuch,  is  equally  at- 
tended to  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  both  of  common 
law  and  equity. 

(4,1  The  cflential  differences,  whereby  the  Englifli 
courts  of  equity  are  diflinguilhed  from  the  courts  of 
law,  are,  I.  The  mode  of.  proof  by  a  difcovery  on  the 
oath  of  the  party  ;  which  gives  a  jurifdiftion  in  mat- 
ters of  account,  and  fraud.  2.  The  mode  of  trial;  by 
depofitions  taken  in  any  part  of  the  world.  3.  The 
mode  of  relief ;  by  giving  a  more  fpcclrtc  and  excenfivc 
remedy  than  tan  be  had  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  as,  by 
carrying  agreements  into  execution,  flaying  watte  or 
other  injuries  by  irjunftion,  direfting  the  fale  of  in- 
cumbered lands,  &c.  4.  The  true  ccnftrudlion  of  ft- 
curities  for  money,  by  confidering  them  merely  as  a 
pledge.  5.  The  execution  oi  trujls,  or  fecond  ufes,  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  the  law  of  legal  eftates. 

(5-; 
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of  f y.)  T!ie  proMfdinp;!!  in  the  court  of  chancery  fto 
'""'   which  thofe  in  theexrhequer,  &c.  very  nearly  cxjn form) 

'  are,  1.  Bill.  2.  VViit  of  fuLpana ;  and,  perhaps,  in- 
jvinftion.  3.  Procefs  of  contempt  ;  viz.  (ordinarily) 
attachment,  attachment  with  proclamations,  commif 
fion  of  rebellion,  feijeant  at  arms,  and  fequeftraliona. 
4.  Appearance.  5.  Demurrer.  6.  Plea.  7.  Anfwer. 
8.  Exceptions;  amendments;  crofs,  or  fupplemeiital, 
bills  ;  bills  of  revivor,  interpleader,  &c.  9.  Replica- 
tion, ro.  Iffue  11.  Depofiiions,  taken  upon  inter- 
rogatories; and  fubleqiient  publication  thereof.  12. 
Hearing.  13.  Interlocutory  decree;  feigned  iffue, 
and  trial;  reference  to  the  mailer,  and  report;  &c. 
j.^.  Final  decree.  15.  RcheaViug,  or  bill  of  review, 
]6.   Appeal  to  parliament. 

CHAP.    IV. 
O/'PuBLic    Wrongs. 

'■     Sect.   I.       Of  the    nature  of  crimes,  and  their 
punifbment. 

(  I. )TN  treating  o^  puhlic  ivrongs  may  be  confidered, 
-*•  I.  The  geneial  >:a!ure  of  crimes  and  punilfi- 
ments.  2.  The  perfons  capable  of  committing  crimes. 
3.  Their  feveral  degrees  of  guilt.  4.  The  feveral  fps- 
ciej  of  crimes,  and  their  refpeAive  puniihments.  5. 
The  means  of  prevention.  6.  The  method  of  pmiiflj- 
ment. 

(i.)  A.  crime,  ox  mif demeanor,  is  an  a£l  committed, 
or  omitted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law  either  forbid- 
ding or  commanding  it. 

(3.)  Crimes  are  dillingui{hed  from  civil  injuries,  in 
that  they  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  public 
rights,  due  to  the  whole  community,  confidered  as  a 
community. 

(4.)  Pur.i/hments  may  be  confidered  with  regard  to, 
\  ^lihe  poiver  ;  l.  The  end;  3.  The  meafure  ; — of  their 
infliflion. 

f'5.)  The/>OTOfr,  or  right,  of  inflifting  human  pu- 
nifhments  for  natural  crimes,  or  fuch  as  are  mala  in  fe, 
was  by  the  law  of  nature  verted  in  every  individual  : 
but,  by  the  fundamental  contraft  of  fociety,  is  now 
transferred  to  the  fovereign  power  ;  in  which  alfo  is 
vefkJ,  by  the  fame  contraA,  the  right  of  punilhing 
poftive  offences,  or  fuch  as  are  mala  prohibita. 

(6.)  T\\e  end  oi  human  punifiiments  is  to  prevent 
future  offences  ;  li  By  amending  the  offender  himfelf. 
2.  By  deterring  others  through  his  example.  3.  By 
depriving  him  of  the  power  to  do  future  mifchief. 

(7.)  The  meafure  of  human  punifhments  muft  be 
determined  by  the  wifdom  of  the  fovere-ign  power,  and 
not  by  any  unifoim  unlverlal  rule  :  though  that  wif- 
dom may  be  regulated,  and  affilicd,  by  certain  gene- 
ral, equitable,  principles. 


Sect.  II.     Of  the  perfons  capable  of  committing 

crimes. 

(l.^  All  perfons  are  capable  of  committing  crimes, 
iinlefs  there  be  in  them  a  dtfea  of  •will :  for,  to  con- 
ftitule  a  legal  crime,  there  mull'  he  both  a  vitious  will, 
and  a  vitious  aft. 

(2.)  The  will  does  not  concur  with  the  ad,  1 .  Where 
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there  is  a  defect  of  tmderfiandin^.  t.  Where  no  will  i-aw  of 
is  exerted.  3.  Where  the  aift  is  conftrained  by  force  ^">-''»»<l. 
and  violence.  qj^onnfcd. 

(3.)  A  vitious  will  may  therefore  be  wanting,  in  the 
cafes  of,  I.  Infancy.  2.  Idiocy,  or  lunacy.  3.  Drunk- 
tnnefs ;  which  doth  not,  however,  excilfe.  4.  Mis-  " 
fortune.  5.  Ignorance,  or  mi(?ake  of  faft.  6.  Coin- 
pulfion,  or  neteffity  ;  which  is,  I  ft,  that  of  civil  fub- 
jeftion  ;  adly,  that  of  durefs^/fr  m.'Hfl.r ;  3dly,  that  of 
choofins;  the  lead  pernicious  of  two  evils,  where  one  is 
unavoidable  ;  4thly,  that  of  want,  or  hunger  ;  which 
is  no  legitimate  excufe. 

(4.)  The  kinij,  from  hi.t  excellence  and  dignity,  is 
alfo  incapable  ol  doing  wrong. 

Sect.  III.    Of  principals  and  acceffories.  „j^^ 

(i.^  The  different  degrees  of  guilt  in  criminals  are, 
1.  As prlncip.ils.    2.  As  acceffories. 

(2  \  A  principal  \n  a  crirr:e  is,  1.  He  who  commits 
the  h&.  2.  He  who  is  prefent  at,  aiding,  and  abet^ 
ting,  the  commiflon. 

(3.)  An  acccffory  is  he  who  doth  not  commit  the 
h.8i,  nor  is  prefent  at  the  commiflion  ;  but  is  in  fome 
fort  concerned  tl.erein,  eithrr  before  or  after. 

(4.)  Acceffo'ies  can  only  be  in  petit  treafon,  and 
felony  :  in  high  treafon,  and  mifdenicanors,  all  are  prin- 
cipals. 

(5  )  An  accefforv,  before  the  fad.  is  one  vvho,  be- 
ing ahfent  when  the  crime  is  commiited,  hath  pro- 
cured, counftlled,  or  commanded,  another  to  commit 
it. 

(6.)  An  acceffory  after  the  fail,  is  where  a  perfon, 
knowing  a  felony  to  have  been  committed,  receives, 
relieves,  comforts,  or  aflifts,  the  felon.  Such  accef- 
ft>ry  is  ufually  iiititled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  where 
the  principal,  and  acceffory  before  the  faft,  are  excluded 
from  it. 


Sect.  IV.    Of  offences  agninfl  GoD  and  religion. 

(i.)  Crimes  and  uiifdemeanors  cognizable  by  the 
laws  of  England  are  fuch  as  more  immediately  offend, 
I.  God,  and  his  holy  re/Zf/o;!.  2,  The  law  of  na/;'onx. 
3.  The  king,  and  his  government.  4.  The  public,  or 
commonwealth.      5.  Individuals. 

(2.)  Crimes  more  immediately  offending  God  and 
religion  are,  1.  Apnjlacy.  For  which  the  penalty  is 
incapacity,  and  imprifonment.  2.  Herefy.  Penalty, 
for  one  fpecies  thereof:  the  fame.  3.  Offences  againll 
the  eltablifhed  church: — Either,  hy reviling  its  ordinan- 
ces. Penalties  :  fine  ;  deprivation  ;  imprifonment ;  for- 
feiture.—  Or,  by  nonconformity  to  its  worfhip  :  ift,. 
Thro'  total  irreligion.  Penalty  :  fine.  2diy,  Thro'  pro- 
teftant  diffenting.  Penalty  :  lufpended  by  the  tolera- 
tion aci.  3t'ly,  Through  popery,  either  in  pro'effors 
of  the  popllh  religion,  popilh  recufants,  convicf,  or 
popirh  priclis.  Penalties:  incapacity:  double  taxes; 
imprifonment  ;  fines  ;  forfeitures ;  abjuration  of  the 
realm  ;  judgment  of  felony,  without  clergy  ;  and 
judgment  of  high  treafon.  4.  Blafphemy.  Penalty  :- 
fine,  imprifonment,  and  corporal  punifbment.  5.  Vto- 
fane  f wearing  and  curfing.  penalty  :  tine,  or  houfe  of" 
coriefrlinn.  6,  Witchcraft;  or,  at  Icaft,  the  pretence 
thereto.  Penalty  :  imprifonment,  and  pillory.  7.  Re- 
ligious impoflures.     Penalty  :  line,  imprifonment,  and 
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I.aw  of    corporal   punidiment.     8.  Simony.     Penalties:   forfei- 

Liinland     ^^^^  ^p  j^jj^ij   value  j   incapacity,      o.   Stflbatlybrcak' 

ii.       ,,.     ;nf.    renalty ;  nne,      1  o.  Drunhnncjs.     t  enalty  i  fine, 

or  flocks.  '        .     -       _       .  . 


\\.  Lewdnefs.     Penalties;  fine;  imprifan» 
ment ;  houfe  of  correSion. 


Part 
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Sect.  V.     Of  cffences  againft  the  law  (f  nations. 

(i.)  The  laiu  of  nations  is  a  fyftem  of  rules,  dedu- 
cibie  by  natural  rcafon,  and  eftablilhed  by  univerfal 
conftnt,  to  regulate  the  intercourfe  between  indepen- 
dent ilatea. 

(j.)  In  England,  the  law  of  nations  is  adopted  in 
5t6  full  extent,  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

(3.)  Offences  againft  this  law  are  principally  Inci- 
dent to  whole  dates  or  natlcina  ;  but,  when  committed 
by  piivate  fubjefts,  are  then  the  objefts  of  the  ntiuni- 
cipal  law. 

(4.)  Crimes  apainft  the  law  of  riplions,  animadverted 
on  by  the  l^ws  of  England,  are,  1.  Violation  of  fafe- 
cotiducfs.  2.  Infringement  of  the  rights  of  fmi«j^^/or/. 
Penalty,  In  both  :  arbitrary.  3.  Piracy.  Penalty  ; 
judgment  of  felony,  without  clergy. 

CMviii.  Sect,  VI,     Of  high  treafan, 

(i.)  Crimes  and  mlfdemeanors  more  peculiarly 
offending  the  king  and  his  government  are,  j.  Hi^b 
treafon.  5.  Felonies  injurious  to  the  prerogative.  3, 
Pnemunire.     4..  Other  miffr'i/wns  and  contempts. 

(2  )  High  tn'afn  may,'  according  to  the  ftatute  of 
Edward  III.  be  committed,  i.  By  compaffln^  ox  ima- 
gining the  death  of  the  king,  or  queen-confort,  or  their 
cldeft  fon  and  heir  j  demonftrated  by  fome  overt  aft. 
2.  By  violating  the  king's  companion,  his  eldeft  daugh» 
ter,  or  the  wife  of  his  eidell  fon.  3.  By  fome  overt  aft 
of /ci'jw^  war  againft  the  king  in  his  realm,  4..  By 
adherence  to  the  king's  enemies,  5.  By  counifrfeitin^ 
the  king's  great  or  privy  fal.  6.  By  coui'lerfcitin^ 
the  king's  money,  or  importing  counterfeit  money.  7. 
By  kiHing  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  or  king's  juftices, 
in  the  execution  of  their  offices, 

(3.)  High  treafmis,  created  by  fubfequent  ftatutes, 
are  fuch  33  relate,  1.  To  papijls :  as,  the  repeated  dfi' 
fence  of  the  pope's  jurifdiftlon  j  the  coming  from  be- 
yond fea  of  a  natural-born  popiih  prieft  j  the  renoun. 
cing  of  allegiance,  and  reconciliation  to  the  pope  or 
other  foreign  power,  2.  To  the  (oinagf,  or  other  fig- 
natures  of  the  king :  as,  counterfeiting  (or.  Import' 
ing  and  uttering  counterfeit)  foreign  coin,  here  cur- 
rent J  forging  the  fign  manual,  privy  fignet,  or  privy 
feal ;  faliifying,  kv.  the  current  coin.  3.  To  the 
protcjlanl  fucccffion  t  as,  eorrefponding  with,  or  remit- 
ting to,  the  late  Pretender's  fons  ;  cndeavoiaring  to 
impede  the  fueceflion  j  writing  or  printing,  in  defence 
of  any  Pretender's  title,  or  in  derogation  of  the  adt  of 
fettlement,  or  of  the  power  oi  parliament  to  limit  the 
defcent  of  the  crowa, 

(4)  The^w;^OTf«/of  high  treaf<Jn,  in  main,  is  (ge- 
jjerally)  to  be,  i.  Drawfl.  ?.  Hanged.  3.  Embowel- 
led  .ilive.  4,.  Beheaded.  5.  Quartered,  6.  The  head 
and  quarters  to  be  at  the  king's  difpofal.  But,  in  trca- 
fons  relating  to  the  coin,  only  to  be  drawn,  and  hanged 
till  dead.  Ftmules,  in  both  cafes,  are  to  be  drav/n, 
6iid  burned  auvc. 
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Sect.  VII.     Of  felonies  injurious  t»  the  king's 
prerogative. 

(1.)  Feeonv  13  that  offence  which  occafions  the 
total  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods  at  common  law;  now 
ufually  alfo  punilhable  with  death,  by  hanging)  unlefs 
through  the  benefit  of  clergy, 

(2.")  Felonies  injurious  to  the  king's  prerogative  (of 
which  fome  are  within,  others  without,  clergy)  are, 
1 .  Such  as  relate  to  the  coin  :  as,  the  wilful  uttering 
of  counterfeit  money,  &c. ;  (to  which  head  iorae  Infe' 
rior  rnildcmeanors  affefting  the  coinage  may  be  alfo 
referred^  a.  Confpiring  or  attempting  to  kill  appivy 
coimfellor,  3.  Serving  foreign  ftates,  or  enllfting  foU 
dlers  iox  fariign  fervice.  4,  Embeazling  the  king's  at^ 
mour  or  jkrei.  5.  Difcrtieti  from  the  "king's  armiesf 
by  land  or  fea. 

Sbct.  VIII,     Of  prgmunire,  «» 

(i.)  pRiCMVNiRE,  in  its  original  fenfe,  Is  the  of. 
fence  of  adhering  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope, 
in  derogation  of  the  regal  authority.  Penalty  ;  out- 
lawry, forfeiture,  and  imprifonraent  t  which  hath  fince 
been  extended  to  fame  offences  of  a  different  nature. 

(2.)  Among  thefe  are,  i.  Importing  Poplfh  trin. 
kets.  J.  Contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  Popidi 
feminaries  abroad,  or  Popifh  prlefts  in  England.  3. 
Molefting  the  pofTcffors  of  abbeylanda,  4.  Afting  as 
broker  in  an  ufuriou6  coniraft,  for  more  than  ten  per 
cent.  5.  Obtaining  any  flay  of  proceedings  in  fuit» 
for  monopolies.  6.  Obtaining  an  exclufive  patent  for 
gunpowder  or  arms.  7.  Exertion  of  purveyance  oi' 
pre-emption.  8.  AfTcriing  a  kglflative  authority  in 
both  or  cither  houfe  of  parliament.  9.  Sending  any 
fubjeft  a  prifoner  beyond  fea,  ic,  Refufing  the  oath* 
of  allegiance  and  fupremacy.  1 1 .  Preaching,  teach« 
ing,  or  advifcd  fpeaking,  in  defence  of  the  right  of 
any  pretender  to  the  crown,  or  in  derogation  of  the 
power  of  parliament  to  limit  the  fuccefiion,  12,  Treat- 
ing of  other  matters,  by  the  afTembly  of  peers  of  Scot, 
land,  convened  for  ekfting  their  reprefentatlves  in 
parliament,  15.  Unwarrantable  undertakings  by  un» 
lawful  fubfcriptions  to  public  funds. 

Seft.  IX.     Of  tnifprifions  and  contempt t  afeSling     ^^^ 
the  king  and  government, 

(i.)  MisrRisiONS  «nd  contempts  are  all  fijch  bigli 
offences  as  arc  under  the  degree  of  capital. 

(j.)  Thcfe  are,  1,  Neg,itive,  in  concealing  what 
ought  to  be  revealed.  l>  pojilivf,  in  committing  what 
ought  not  to  be  done. 

(3.)  Negative  mifprifions  are,  i.  Mifprifion  of  treo' 
for.,'  Penalty  I  forfeiture  atid  imprifonment.  z,  Mif- 
prifioB  oi fehny.  Penalty:  fine  and  imprifonment. 
3.  Concealment  of  treafure  trow.  Penalty;  fine  ttnd 
j.mprifonment, 

(4.)  Pojiiive  mifpritiona  or  high  mifdemeanor»  and 
contempts,  are,  1 .  Mal-admin'iflrdtion  of  jsublic  trufts, 
which  includes  the  crime  of  peculnrisn,  Ufual  penal- 
ties:  baniihment ;  fines!  imprifonment  i  dii'ability. 
2,  Contempts  againft  the  king's prcrpgativf.  Penalt)!; 
£nc,  and  imprifunment.  3.  Contempt  againil  his 
6  /'•'•• 
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Penalty :  fine,  imprifonment,     tiraei  forfeiture. 


Contempts 


IT  of    perfon  and  government. 
**"',  and    Infamouu   corporal   punifliment.       4 
^"'  ,  againft  his  tlth.     h'enalties :   fine,  and  imprifonmcrit  ; 
and   difability.       5.    Contempts  againll    his 
Penalties :   fine 


fine, 
palaces,  orccwf/^  of  jullicc. 
merit ;  corporal  puniftraent 
ftitare. 


imprifon- 
lofs  of  right  hand;  for- 


Sect.  X.     Of  offences  againjl  puhlic  jujlice. 

(l.)  Crimes  efpecially  afFefting  the  commonwealth 
are  offences,  i.  Againll  the  TpuhVic  jujiice.  2.  Againft 
the  public ^c(7r^.  3.  Againft  the  public /rjr/f.  4.  A- 
^aiiill  the  public  ^^a//Z'.  5.  Againft  the  public  ^o//Vf 
or  economy. 

(2.}  Oftencfs  againft  the  public J///i';Vi>,  are,  1.  Em- 
liczzling  or  vacalint;  records,  and  perfoiuit'ing  others  in 
•courts  of  juftice.  Penalty:  judgniciit  of  felony,  ufually 
without  clergy.  7.  Compelling  prifoner3  to  become 
•approvers.  Penalty:  judgment  of  felony.  3.  OLjhuc- 
/ing  the  execution  of  proccfg.  4.  Efcapes.  5.  Breach 
«f  piifon.  6.  Rtfcue.  Which  four  may  (according 
to  the  circumftances)  be  either  felonies,  or  mifde- 
■ineanors  punifliable  ty  line  and  imprifonment.  7.  Re- 
turning from  tranfporlation.  This  is  felony,  without 
clergy.  8.  Taking  rcTyar^/j  to  help  one  to  his  ftolen 
^oods.  Penalty:  the  fame  as  for  the  theft.  9.  Receiving 
ftolen  goods.  Penalties  :  tranfportation  ;  fine  ;  and 
imprifonment.-*-! c.  Thefll/ole.  11.  Common  barretry 
■and  fuing  in  a  feigned  name.  12.  Maintenance.  13. 
■Champerty.  Penalty,  In  thefe  four  :  fine,  and  Impri- 
fonment. 14.  Compounding  profecutions  on  penal  fta- 
tutes.  Penalty:  fine,  pillory,  and  difability.  15.  Coi,- 
/piracy;  and  threats  of  accufation  in  order  to  extort 
money,  &c.  Penalties:  the  villenous  judgment ;  fine; 
imprifonment;  pillory;  whipping;  tranfportation.  16. 
Perjury,  and  fubordination  thereof.  Penalties :  In- 
famy ;  Imprifonment;  fine,  or  pillory;  and,  fome- 
tlmes,  tranfportation  or  houfe  of  correction.  17.  Bri- 
bery. Penalty  :  fine,  and  Imprifonment.  18.  Embra- 
cery. Penally:  infamy,  fine,,  and  imprifonment.  19. 
Falfe  venlii^.  Penalty:  the  judgment  in  attaint.  20. 
Negligence  of  public  officers,  &c.  Penalty  :  fine,  and 
forfeiture  of  the  office.  li.iOppreJfion  by  magl- 
ftrates.  22.  £.\7or/»?i  of  officers.  Penalty,  in  both  : 
imprifonment,  fine,  and  fometimes  forfeiture^of  the  of- 
fice. 

Sect.  XI.'     Of  cffences  againjl  the  public  peace. 

Offences  againft  the  public  peace  are,  I.  Riotous 
qlfemblics  to  the  number  of  tivelve.  2.  Appearing 
armed,  or  hunting  in  difguife.  3.  Threatening.,  or  Je- 
miinding  any  valuable  thing,  by  letter. — All  thefe  are 
felonies,  without  clergy.  4.  Deftroying  of  turnpikes. 
Sec.  Penalties  :  whipping  ;  imprifonment  ;  judge- 
ment of  felony,  with  and  without  clergy. — 5.  /Ijfrays. 
C.  Riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  ajfemblies,  7.  Tumul- 
tuous petitioning.  8.  Forcible  entry,  antl  detainer. 
Penalty,  in  all  four  :  fine,  and  imprifonment.  9.  Go- 
ing unufuaJly  armed.  Penalty  :  forfeiture  of  arms,  and 
imprifonment.  10.  Spreading  yj/^^  news.  Penalty: 
fine,  and  Imprifonment.  1 1.  Pretended /)ro/'/ji't/£V.  Pe- 
nalties :  fine;  imprifonment ;  and  forfeiture.  12.  Chal- 
h'gcs  to  fight.  Penalty  :  fine,  impriCanment,  and  fomc- 
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i^.  I.ibJs.     Penalty:  fine,  impri- 
fonment, and  corporal  puniftiment. 

Sect.  XII.     0/  offences  again/} public  trade. 

Offences  againft  the  public /rM,/c,  are,  i.  Oivling. 
Penalties  :  fines;  forfeiture  ;  imprifonment;  lofs  of  left 
hand;  tranfportation;  judgment  of  felony.  2.  Snwr- 
gling.  Penalties  :  fines  ;  lofs  of  goods  ;  judgment  of 
felony,  without  clerjfy.  3.  Fraudulent  bankruptcy. 
Penalty  :  judgment  of  felony  without  cleigy.  j.  U- 
fury.  Penalty  :  fine,  and  imprifonm.ent.  y.  Cheating. 
Penalties  :  fine  ;  Imprifonment  ;  pilloiy  ;  tumbrel  ; 
whipping,  or  other  corporal  punifhment,  tranfporta- 
tion.—6.  Fonfliilling.  7.  Regrating.  8.  EngroJJlr.o, 
Penalties,  for  all  three  ;  lofs  of  goods  ;  fine  ;  impri- 
fonment ;  pillory.  9.  Mmopolics,  and  combinations  to 
raife  the  price  of  commodities.  Penalties:  fines;  im- 
pilfonment  ;  pillory  ;  lofs  of  ear  ;  infamy  ;  and,  fome- 
times, the  pains  a{ pnemunire.  10.  Exercifing  a  trade, 
not  having  ferved  as  an  apprentice.  Penalty;  fine. 
II.  Tranfportlng,  or  refiding  abroad,  oi artifcers.  Pe- 
nalties; fine;  Imprifonment;  forfeiture;  incapacity; 
becoming  aliens. 

Sect.  XIII.     Of  offences  agninfl  the  puhlic  health.^ 
and  public  police  or  economy. 

(l.)  Offences  againft  the  public  health  are,  i.  Ir- 
regularity, In  the  time  of  i}e\t  plague,  or  oi  quarantine. 
Penahies :  whipping  ;  judgment  "of  felony,  with  and 
without  clergy.  2.  Selling  unwholefome  provifwns. 
Penalties  :  amercement ;  pillory  ;  fine  ;  Imprifonment ; 
abjuration  of  the  town. 

(2.)  Offifnces  againft  the   public  police  and  economy 
or  domeftic  order  of  the  kingdom,  are,    l.  Thofe  re- 
lating to  clandejline  and   irregular   marriages.       Penal- 
ties :  judgm.ent   of  felony,  with   and  without   clergy, 
2.   Bigamy,   or  (more    properly)  />c/v^<?,«v.      Penalty: 
judgment  of  felony.— 3.  Wandering,' h-^  fJdiers  or  nut- 
riners. ^    4.  Remaining  in    England,   by  Egyptians;   or 
being  In  \X\t\r  fellnwpip  one   month.     Both  thefe  are 
felonies,  without  clergy,      j.  Common  nufances,    17?,  by 
annoyances  or  purpreftures  In  highways,  bridges,  and 
rivers;    idly,  by    offenfive    trades  and    manufactures  j 
idly,  by  diforderly  houfcs ;  i,thly,  by  lotteries;  ^ihly,  by 
cottages;  6//;/)',  by  fireworks;  ' Ithly,   by  evefdropplng. 
Penalty,  In    all;  fine.— S///)/,   By   common    fcolding. 
Penalty  :   the  cucking  ftool.      6.   Idlenefs,  diforder,  va- 
grancy,   and  incorrigible  roguery.      Henalties  :   imprlfon- 
ment ;  whipping  ;  judgment  of  felony.     7.  Luxury,  In 
diet.     Ftnalty,  difcretionary.     8.  Gaming.    Penalties  .- 
to  gentlemen,  fines;  to  others,  fine  and  imprifonment; 
to  cheating  gamellers,  fine.  Infamy,  and   the  corporal 
pains  of  perjury.     9.  Dejlroying  the  game..     Penalties  : 
fines,  and  corporal  punifliment. 
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Sect.  XIV.  Of  homicide. 

(l.)  Crimes  efpeclally  affefting  individuals  are, 
1.  Againft  their /f^onj.  2.  Aga'mA  theii  habitations. 
3.  Againft  thfiT property. 

(2.)  Crimes  againft  the  perfins  of  individuals,  are, 
1.   By  homicide,  or  deftroying' life.     2.  By  other  cor- 
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fq.)     Hoimdile   IS,       I.    Jujl'ifial!;.       2.    Excufable. 
Felonious. 

(4.)  Homicide  is  juJi/inMe,  1.  By  ncceffitr,  and 
command  of  law.  2.  By  pcrmiflioii  of  law  ;  ij,  for 
the  furlherancc  of  public  jultice  ;  2if/y,  for  prevention 
of  fome  forcible  felony. 

(5.)  Homicide  \s  acufnlle.  I.  Per 'iri/or!ui:ium,  or 
by  mifadventure.  3.  Se  defnidendi,  or  in  felf-defence, 
by  chance-medley.  Penalty,  in  both  :  forfeiture  of 
goods  ;   which  however  is  pardoned  of  courfe. 

(6.)  Felonious  homicide  is  the  killinprjof  a  human 
creature  without  ju Hi fica' ion  or  excufe.  This  is,  1.  Kil- 
ling one's  (elf.      2.   KiHing  another. 

(7.)   Killing  one's /elf,  or  fe/fmiirJer,  is  where  one 
deliberately,  or  by  any   unlawful  uialicious  a&,  puts 
an  end  to  his  own  life.      This  is  felony  ;  puniditd  by 
ignominious  burial,  and  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels. 
(S.)  Killing  ano//w  is,    l.  ATanflaii^/jhr.    2.  Murder. 
(y.)   Manflaughter  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  another, 
without  malice,  exprefs   or  implied.     This  is  either, 
I.  Voluntary,  upon   a  fuJden  heat.     2.   Involuntary, 
in  the  commiffion  of  fome  unlawful  ad.     Both  are  fe- 
lony, but  within  clergy  ;  except  in  the  cafe  ef/aWm^. 
(10.)   Murder  is  when  a  perfon,  of  found  memory 
and  difcretion,  unlawfully  killeth  any  reafonable  crea- 
ture, in  b-ing,  and  under  the  king's  peace  ;  with  ma- 
lice aforethought,  either  exprefs  or  implied.     This  is 
feUuiy,  without  clergy  ;  punilhed  with  fpeedy  death, 
and  hanging  in  chains,  or  dilTeftion. 


(2.)  ylrfon  is  the  malicious  and  wilful  burning  of  law  c 
the  houfe,  orouthoufe,  of  another  mao.  This  is  fe-  'r"S'" 
lony  ;  in  fome  cafes  within,   in  others  vvithouS^  cler- 

(3.)  Burglary  is  the  breaking  and  entering,  by 
night,  into  a  manfion-houfe  ;  with  intent  to  commit 
a  felony.     This  is  felony,  without  clergy. 


Sect.  XVH.  Of  offences  againfi  private  property. 

(i.)  Crimes  afFeAing  the  private  /iro^f/y  of  indi- 
viduals are,  l.  Larchiy.  2.  Malicious  mfch'ief,  3, 
Forgery. 

(2.)  Larc'my  is,  I.  Simple.  2.  Mixed,  or  fom- 
pound. 

(3.)  Simple  larciny  Is  the  felonious  taking,  and  car- 
rying away,  of  the  perfonal  goods  of  another.  And 
it  is,  I.  Grand  larciny  ;  being-  above  the  value  of 
twelve  pence.  Which  is  felony ;  in  fome  cafes  with- 
in, In  others  without,  clergy.  2.  Petit  hireiny  ;  to  the 
value  of  twelve  pence  or  under.  Wliich  is  alfo  felony, 
but  not  capital  ;  being  punilhed  with  whipping,  or 
tranfportation. 

(4.)  Mixed,  or  compound,  larciny  is  that  whereift 
the  taking  is  accompanied  with  the  aggravation  of  be- 
ing,   I .  From  the  .6ou/'.     2.  From  the /^-r/on. 

{5.)  Larclnies  from  the /;o«/^,  by  day  or  night,  are 
felonies  without  clergy,  when  they  are,  1,  Larcinies, 
above   tivclve  pence,  from  a  church  ;  or  by  breaking  a 
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{ 1 1.)   Petit  treafon  (being  an  aggravated  degree  of    tent  or  booth  in  a  market  or  fair,  by  day  or  night,  the 

murder)  is  where  the  fcrvant  kills  his  mafter,  the  wife     owner  or  his  family  being  therein  ; — or  by  breaking  a 

■   ^   "*    '  ■    ^        '         "      '■  dwelling-houfe  by  day,  any  perfon  being  therein  ; — or 

from  a  dwelling-houfe  by  day,  without  breaking,  any 
perfon  therein  being  put  in  fear  ; — or  from  a  dwelling- 
houfe  by  night,  without  breaking,  the  owner,  or  his 
family  being  therein  and  put  in  fear.  2.  Larcinies,  of 
Jireflydlings,  by  breaking  the  dwelling-houfe,  rtiop,  or 
warehoufe  by  day,  though  no  perfon  be  therein  ;— 
or,  by  privately  dealing  in  any  Ihop,  warehoufe,  coach- 
houfe,  or  ftable,  by  day  or  night,  without  breaking, 
and  though  no  perfon  be  therein.     3.  Larcinies,  of 


her  huiband,  or  the  eccleliaftic  his  fuperlor.  Penalty  : 
in  men,  to  be  drawn  and  hanged  ;  in  women,  to  be 
drawn  and  burned. 

Sect.  XV.  Of  offences  againft  the  perfons  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Crimfs  #e<aing  the  perfons  of  Individuals,  by  other 
corporal  Injuiits  not  amounting  to  homicide,  are, 
■     Mayhem  ;  and  A\ojhootirg  at  another.     Penalties  : 


line-   imprifonment  ;  judgment  of  felony,  without  cler-  forty  jhiUings,  from  a  dwelling-houfe  or  its  outhou(es, 

<rT,      2.   Forcible  libduclion,  and  marriage  or  defilement,  without  breaking,  and  though  no  perfon  be  therein 
of  an  helrefs ;  which  is  felony  :  &\{o,Jlealing,  zud  de-         (6.)   Larciny  from  the  perfon  Is,     1.    By  privately 

fiotverln"-  or  marrying,  any  woman-child  under  the  age  fiealing,  from  the  perfon  of  another-,  above  the  value  of 
o^fiy.icen  years  ;   for  which  the  penalty  is  imprifonment, 
fine,  and  temporary  forfeiture  of  her  lands.  -  3.  Rape, 


fine,  and  temporary 

and  alfo  carnal  knowledge,  of  a  woman  child  under  the 
age  of  ten  years.  4.  Buggery,  with  man  or  beaft. 
Both  thefe  are  felonies,  without  clergy.— 5.  yljault. 
6.  Battery ;  efpeclally  of  clergymen.  7.  IVoundmg. 
Tenaltiee,  in  all  three  :  fine  ;  imprifonment ;  and  other 
corporal  puniihment.  §.  Falfe  imprifonment.  Penal- 
ties :  fine  ;  imprifonment;  and  (in  fome  atrocious  cafes) 
the  pains  oi premunire,  and  incapacity  of  office  or  par- 
don. 9.  Kidnapping,  or  forcibly  Healing  away  the  king's 
fubjefts.     Penalty:   fine;   imprifonment  j  aird  pillory. 


twelve  pence.  2.  By  robbery;  or  the  felonious  and 
forcible  taking,  from  the  perfon  of  another,  in  or  near 
the  highway,  goods  or  money  of  any  value,  by  put- 
ting him  la  fear.  Thefe  are  both  felonies  without 
clery.     An  attempt  to  rob  is  alfo  feLny. 

(7.)  Malicious  mifchief,  by  deftroying  dikes, 
goods,  cattle,  fhips,  garments,  fifh  ponds,  trees,  wi.ods, 
churches,  chapels,  meeting-houfes,  houfes,  out  houfes, 
corn,  hay,  draw,  fea  or  river  baukb,  hop-binds,  coal- 
mines (or  engines  thereunto  belonging),  orany  fences 
for  Inclofures  by  aft  of  parhamcnt,  is  felony  ;  and,  in 
mod  cafes,   without  benefit  of  clergy. 


IptKsnii. 


(8.)   Forgery  Is  the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration 
Sect.  XVL  Of  offences  againfi    the  habitations   of    of  a  writing,  in  piejudice  of  another's  right.      Peiial- 
individuals.  ties :   fine  ;  irnprifvument  ;  pillory  ;    lofs   of  nofe  and 

ears;    forfeiture;  judgment  of  felony,  without  cler- 
(i.)  Crimes,  affrfting  the  Aa^i/(?/i9W  of  individuals    gy. 
«rc,  I.  Arfon^     2.  Burglary. 

Sect* 


irt  ir. 


Sect.  XVIII.    Of  the  means  of  preventing 

offences. 

(i.)  Crimes  and  mifdemeanors  may  he  prevented, 
by  compelling  fufpetled  pcrlbns  to  give  fecurity  : 
winch  is  e(fi-fit<;d  by  binding  ihem  in  a  conditional  re- 
cognizance to  ihe  king,  taken  in  court,  or  by  a  magi- 
flrate. 

(2.)  Thefe  recognizances  may  be  conditioned,  i .  To 
'  keep  the/>fi7«.      2.  '\.'o  he  o{ good  behaviour. 

(3  )  They  may  be  taken  by  any  julHcc  or  confer- 
vaior  of  tilt  pt.ace,  at  his  own  dilcrction  ;  or,  at  the 
requtft  of  fuch  as  are  intitkd  to  demand  the  fame. 

(4.)  All  perfons,  who  have  given  fufficient  cr.ufe  to 
apprehend  an  intended  breach  of  the  peace,  may  be 
bound  over  to  keep  x\it  peace ;  and  all  thofe,  that  be 
not  of  good  fame,  may  be  bound  to  the  good  ULi-viour  ; 
and  may,  upon  refufal  in  either  cafe,  be  committed  to 
gaol. 

*^'  Sect.  XIX.  Of  courts  cf  criminal  furifdiElion. 

(l.)  In  the  method  oi punjlunent  may  be  confider- 
ed,  I.  The  {ese.x-d\.  courts  ot  cilminal  jurifdiction.  2. 
The  (evtral  proceedings  therein. 

(2.)  The  criminal  courts  are,  I.  Thofe  of  z puUk 
and  generaljurifdittion  throughout  the  realm.  2.1'hofe 
oi  i  private  and  fpecial  jurifdiCiion. 

(3.)  FtiIHc  criminal  courts  are,  I.  The  high  court 
«f  parliament ;  which  proceeds  by  impeachment.  2  Fhe 
court  of  the  lord  high  lleward  ;  and  the  couit  of  the 
king  in  full  parliament  :  fot  the  trial  of  capitally  in- 
didfed  peers.  3.  The  court  of  king's  bench.  4.  The 
court  of  chivalry.  5,  The  court  of  admiralty,  under 
the  king's  commiffion.  6.  The  courts  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  general  gaol-delivery.  7.  The  court  of 
qiiarter-feffions  of  the  peace.  8.  The  ftierifPd  touin. 
9-  The  court  left.  10.  The  court  of  the  coroner. 
1 1.  The  court  of  the  clerk  of  the  market. 

(4  )  Private  criminal  courts  aie,  i.  The  court  of 
the  lord  (teward,  &c.  by  llatute  of  Henry  VII.  2. 
The  court  of  the  lord  fteward,  &c.  by  rtatuieof  Hen- 
ry VI II.     3.  The  univerfity  courts. 

fc')  Sect.  XX.    Of  fummary  convi^lionS' 

(1.)  Proceedings  in  criminal  courts  are,  1.  Sum- 
VKJry.      2.  Regular. 

(2.)  Summary  proceedings  are  fuch,  whereby  a  man 
may  be  convifted  of  divers  offences,  without  any  formal 
procefs  or  jury,  at  the  difcrction  of  the  judge  or 
Judges  appointed  by  aft  of  parliament,  or  common 
law. 

(3.)  Such  are,  i.  Trials  of  offences  and  frauds  a- 
gainll  the  laws  of  exrife  and  other  blanches  of  the 
king's  reiienue.  2.  Convidtions  htiote  jujiices  of  the 
peace  upon  a  variety  of  mii.ute  offences,  chiefly  againlt 
the  public  police.  3.  Attachments  for  contempts  to 
the  fuperior  courts  of  jullice. 

ii.  Sect.  XXI.  Ofarrefis. 

(i.)  Regular  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  com- 
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rr.on  law,  are,  1.  Jrreft.  2.  Cammilmtnt  and  la!l. 
3.  Profecution.  4.  Procefs.  5.  jlrraignment,  and 
Its  mcidents.  6.  Plea  and  ijHe.  7.  Trial  and  con- 
'J^cltm.  8.  Clergy.  9.  Judgment,  and  its  confequcn- 
ccs.  10.  Reverfal  of  judgment.  \  i.  Reprieve  UT par- 
don.     12.  Execution. 

(2.)^  An  arr.fl  is  the  apprehending,  or  icaraining, 
of  one's  perfon  ;  in  order  to  be  forthcoming  to  anfwCif 
a  crime  whereof  one  is  accnftd  or  fufpcded. 

(3.)  This  may  be  done,  i.  By  warrant.  2.  By  an 
officer,  without  warrant.  3.  By  a  private  perfon, 
without  warrant.     4.   By  hue  and  cry. 

Sect.  XXII.  Of  commitment  and  hail. 

(i.)  Commitment  is  the  confinement  of  one's  per- 
fon in  prifon,  for  fafe  cuftody,  by  warrant  from  pro- 
per authority  ;  unlefs,  in  bailable  offences,  he  puts 
in  fufficient  bad,  or  fccurity  for  his  future  appearance. 
(2.)  The  magillrate  is  bound  to  take  reafo'nable  bail, 
if  offered  ;  unlefs  the  offender  be  not  bailable. 

(3.)  Such  are,  i.  Perfons  accufed  of  treafon  ;  or, 
2.  Of  murder  ;  or.  3.  Of  mandaughter,  by  indict- 
ment ;  or  if  the  prifoner  was  clearly  the  flayer,  4.  Pri- 
fon-breakers,  when  committed  for  felony,  c.  Out- 
laws. 6.  Thofe  who  have  abjuied  the  realm.  7.  Ap- 
provers, and  appellees.  8.  Perfons  taken  with  th-: 
mainour.  9.  Perfons  accufed  of  arfon.  10.  Excom- 
municated perfons. 

(4.)  The  magiftrate  may,  at  his  difcretion,  admit 
to  bail,  or  olherwife,  perfons  not  of  good  fame,  char- 
ged vvith  other  felonies,  whether  as  principals  or  as  ac- 
ctfFories. 

(5.)  If  they  be  of  good  fame,  he  is  bound  to  admit 
them  to  bail. 

(6.)  The  court  of  king's  bench,  or  its  judges  in 
time  of  vacation,  may  bail  in  any  cafe  whatfoever. 
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Sect.  XXIII.    Of  the  feveral  modes  of  pro-  rcxir, 

fecution^ 

(l.)  Pkosecution,  or  the  manner  of  accufing  of- 
fenders, is  either  by  a  previous  finding  of  a  grand 
jury;  as,  \.  hy  prefentmexi.  2.  ^y  indiameut.  Or, 
without  fuch  finding.  3.  By  information.  4.  By 
appeal.     ' 

2.  A  prefentment  is  the  notice  taken  by  a  grand 
jury  of  any  offence,  from  their  own  knowledge  or  ob« 
ftrvation. 

(3.)  An  indiOment  is  a  written  accufation  of  one  or 
more  perfons  of  a  crime  or  mifdemeartor,  preferred  to, 
and  piefented  on  oath  by,  a  grand  jury  ;  expref^ng, 
with  fufficient  certainly,  the  perfon,  time,  place,  and 
offence. 

(4).  An  information  is,  T.  At  the  fuit  of  the  kincr 
and  a  fubjeft,  upon  penal  llatutes.  4.  At  the  fuit  Jt' 
the  kin^i  only.  Either,  i.  Filed  by  the  attorney- ge- 
neral ex  officio,  for  fuch  mifdemeanors  as  affcft  the 
king's  perfon  or  government  :  or,  2.  Filed  by  the  ma- 
fter  of  the  crown-office  (with  leave  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench)  at  the  relation  of  fome  private  fubjttt, 
for  other  grofs  and  notorious  mifdemeanors.  All  dif- 
4^3  fering 
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Law  of    fering  from  iiidiAments  in  this  ;  that  they  are  exhibited 
England    bv  the  informer,  or  the  king's  officer  ;  and  not  on  the 
I  oath  01  a  grand  jury. 

(5.)  An  appeal  is  an  accufatlon  or  fiiit,  brought  by 
one  private  fubjetk  againll  another,  for  larciny,  rape, 
mayhem,  arfon,  or  homicide  ;  which  the  king  can- 
not difcharge  or  pardon,  but  the  party  alone  can  re- 
lea  fe. 

exivi.         Sect.  XXIV.     Of  procefs  upon  an  indiSlment. 

(1.)  Process  to  bring  in  an  offender,  when  indifted 
'in   his  abfence,  is,  in   mifdemeanors,  hy  venire  facias, 
dlftrefs  infinite,  and  capias  :  in   capital  crimes,  by  ca- 
pias only  :  and,  in  both,  by  outlawry. 

(2.)  During  this  ftage  of  proceedings,  the  indidl- 
ment  may  be  removed  into  the  court  of  king's  bench 
from  any  inferior  jurifdiftion,  by  writ  of  certiorari  fa- 
cias :  and  cognizance  mud  be  claimed  in  places  of  e.^- 
dufive  jurifdidtion. 

^^],      Sect.  XXV.     Of  arraignment,  and  its  incidents. 

(i.)  Arraignment  is  the  calling  of  the  prifoner  to 
the  bar  of  the  court,  to  anfwer  the  matter  of  the  in- 
diftment. 

(2.)  Incident  hereunto  are,  i.  The  ftanding  mute 
of  the  prifoner;  for  which,  in  petit  treafon,  and  felo- 
nies of  death,  he  (hall  undergo  the  peine  fort  vS*  c/ure. 
2.  His  confeffion  ;  which  is  eMitTjimple,  or  by  way  of 
approvement. 
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Sect.  XXVI.     Of  pita,  and  iffue. 

(i.)  The  plea,  or  defenfive  matter  alleged  by  the 
prifoner,  maybe,  i.  A  plea  to  the  jurifdiftion.  2.  A 
demurrer  in  point  of  law.  3.  A  plea  in  abatement. 
4.  A  fpecial  plea  in  bar;  which  is,  ift,  Auierfoits  ac- 
ouit ;  zA\y,  jiuterfoits  convia ;  jdly,  Auterfoits  attaint  i 
4thly>  A  pardon.     5.  The  general  iffue,  not  guilty. 

(2.)  Hereupon  ijue  is  joined  by  the  clerk  of  the  ar- 
raigns, on  behalf  of  the  king. 

Sect.  XXVII.     Of  trial,  and  conviBion. 

(i.)  Trials  of  offences,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
were  and   are,   i.  "Qy  ordeal,  of  either  fire   or  water. 

2.  By  the  corfned.  Both  thefe  have  been  long  aboliihed. 

3.  By  lattel,  in  appeals  and  improvements.     4.  By  the 
peers  of  Great  Britain.     5.   ^y  jury. 

(2.)  The  method  and   procefs  of  trial   by  jury  h, 

1.  Tlie   imp>annelHng    of   the  jury.     2.    Challenges  ; 

ift,  for  caufe  ;  2dly,  peremptory.     3.  Tales  de  circmn' 

jiantibus.     4.  The  oath  of  the  jury.     5.  The  evidence. 

6.   The  verdift,  either  general  or  fpeciaL 

(3.)  ConviSion  is  when  the  prifoner  pleads,  or  is 
found  guilty  :  whereupon,  in  felonies,  the  profecutor 
is  Intitled  to,  I.  His  expences.  2.  Reltitution  of  his 
goods. 

Sect.  XXVIII.     Of  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

(l.)  Clergy,  or  the  benefit  thereof,  was  original- 
ly derived  from  the  ufurped  jurifdi£tion  of  the  Popiih 
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ecclefiadics ;  but  hath  fince  been  new-modelled  by  fe-    l-aw- 
veral  itatutes.  Engla 

(2.)  It  is  an  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  any  other '^^'  "™ 
fecular  punilhment  for  feluny,  than  imprifonment  for 
a  year,  at  the  court's  difcretion  ;  and  it  is  extended 
hkcwife,  abfolutely,  to  lay  peers,  for  the  fiilt  offence; 
and  to  all  lay-commoners,  for  the  firfl  offence  alfo, 
upon  condition  of  branding,  imprifonment,  or  tranf- 
portation. 

(5.)  AH  felonies  are  Intitled  to  the  benefit  of  cler- 
gy, except  fuch  as  are  now  outled  by  particular  fta^ 
tutes. 

(4.)  Felons,  on  receiving  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
(though  they  forfeit  their  goods  to  the  crown),  are 
difcharged  of  all  clergyable  felonies  before  committed, 
and  rellored  in  all  capacities  and  credits. 

Sect.  XXIX.     Of  judginent,  and  its  confequences.       d§ 

(i.)  Judgment  (unlefs  any  matter  be  offered  in  ar- 
refl  thereof)  follows  upon  convittion  ;  being  the  pro- 
nouncing of  that  punilhment  which  is  e.xprefsly  ordain- 
ed by  law. 

(2.)  Attainder  of  a  criminal  is  the  immediate  con» 
fequence,  i.  Of  having  judgment  of  death  pronounced 
upon  him.      2.   Of  outlawry  for  a  capital  offence. 

{3.)  The  confequences  of  attainder  are,  i.  ForfeU 
ture  to  the  king.      2.    Corruption  of  blood. 

(4.)  Forfeiture  lo  the  king,  is,  I.  Of  real  eftates, , 
upon  attainder ; — in  high  treafon,  abfolutely,  till  the 
death  of  the  late  Pretender's  fons; — in  felonies,  for  the 
king's  year,  day,  and  wafle; — in  mifprifion  of  treafon, 
affaults  on  a  judge,  or  battery  fitting  the  courts ;  du- 
ring the  life  of  the  offender.  J.  Of  perfoiial  eftates, 
upon  convidtlon  ;  in  all  treafon,  mifprifion  of  treafon, 
felony,  excufable  homicide,  petit  larceny,  ftanding. 
mute  upon  arraignment,  the  above-named  contempts 
of  the  king's  courts,  and  flight. 

(5.)  Corruption  oi  blood  \%  in  utter  extinAion  of  all 
inheritable  quality  therein  :  fo  that,  after  the  king's 
forfeiture  is  firft  fatlsfied,  the  criminal's  lands  efcheat 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee  ;  and  he  can  never  afterwards  in- 
herit, be  inherited,  or  have  any  inheritance  derived 
through  him. 

Sect.  XXX.     Of  rev  erf al  of  judgment.  '*'• 

(i.)  Judgments,  and  their  confequences,  may  be 
avoided,    i.  ^y  falffying,    or  reverfing,    the  attainders 

2.  ^y  reprieve,  ox  pardon. 

( 2. )  Attainders  may  hefal/fed,  or  reverfed.  1 .  With* 
out  a  writ  of  error;  for  matter  dehors  the  record.  2.  By 
writ  of  error;  for  midakes  in  the  judgment,  or  record. 

3.  By  aft  of  parliament ;  for  favour. 

(3.)  When  an  outlawry  is  reverfed,  the  party  is  re- 
ftored  to  the  fame  plight  as  if  he  had  appeared  upon 
the  capias.  When  a  judgment,  on  conviftion,  is  tCt 
verfed,  the  party  ftands  as  if  never  accufed. 

Sect.  XXXI.     Of  reprieve,  and  pardon,  fXil 

(1.)  A  reprieve  is  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  the 
judgment,  l.  Ex  arbitriojudicis.  1.  Fx  necejjitate  legis  i 
for  pregnancy,  infanity,  or  the  trial  of  identity  of  per- 
fon,  which  muft  always  be  tried  inflanter, 

(2.) 
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(2.)  A  pardon  U  a  permanent  avoi'der  of  the  judg- 
ment by  the  king's  majelly,  in  offences  againft  his 
crown  and  dignity;  drawn  in  due  form  of  law,  allowed 
in  open  court,  and  thereby  making  the  offender  a  nevr 
man. 

(3.)  The  king  cannot  pardon,  I.  Imprifonment  of 
the  fubjeft  beyond  the  feas.  2.  Offences  profecutcd 
by  appeal.  3.  Common  nuifances.  4.  Offences  againft 
popular  or  penal  llatutes,  after  information  brought  by 
a  fubjeft.  Nor  is  his  pardon  pleadable  to  an  impeach- 
ment by  the  commons  in  parliament. 


Sect.  XXXir.     9/ execution, 

f  I.)  Execution  is  the  completion  of  human  pu- 
nifhment,  and  mull  be  ftrictly  performed  in  the  man- 
ner which  the  law  dire6h. 

(3.)  The  warrant  for  execution  is  fometimes  under 
the   hand   and  feal  of  the  judge  ;  fometimts  by   writ 
from  the  king  j  fometimes  by  rule  of  court ;  but  corn- 
monly  by  the  judge's  figning  the  calendar  of  prifonere,. 
with  their  feparate  judgments  in  th^  margin. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
I,  '  I  '  H  E  municipal  law  of  Scotland,  as  of  moft 
•*•  other  countries,  confifts  partly  of  ftatutory  or 
written  law,  which  has  the  exprefs.  autljoiity  of  the  le- 
gidative  power;  partly  of  cuUomavy  or  unwritten  law, 
vrhich  derives  force  from  its  prefiimed  or  tacit  confent. 
2.  Under  our  ftatutory  or  written  law  is  compre- 
hended, (i.)  Our  afts  of  parliament:  not  only  thofe 
^^"  which  were  made  in  the  rtign  of  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land, and  from  thence  down  to  our  union  with  Eng- 
land in  1707,  but  fuch  of  the  Britifh  flatutes  enatted 
Cnce  the  union  as  concerned  this  part  of  the  united 
kingdom. 
n  3.  The  remains  of  our  ancient  written  law  were  pu- 

,atemhli(hed  by  .Sir  John  Skene  clerk  legiller,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  laft  century,  by  licence  of  parliament.  I'he 
books  of  Reg'umi  Mnjijiatem,  to  which  the  whole  col- 
leftion  owes  its  title,  feem  to  be  a  fyftcm  of  Scots  law, 
written  by  a  private  lavvyer  at  the  command  of  Da- 
vid I. ;  and  though  no  exprefs  confirmation  of  that 
treatife  by  the  legiflatiire  appears,  yet  it  is  admitted 
to  have  been  the  ancient  law  of  oui  kingdom  by  ex- 
prefs ftatutes.  The  borough-laws,  which  were  alfo 
enafted  by  the  fame  King  David,  and  the  ftatutes  of 
William,  Alexander  II.  David  II.  and  the  three  Ro- 
berts, are  univerfally  allowed  to  be  genuine.  Our 
parliaments  have  once  and  again  appointed  commiffions 
to  revife  and  amend  the  Regiam  Majejlatem,  and  the 
other  ancient  books  of  our  law,  and  to  make  their  re- 
port :  but,  as  no  report  appears  to  have  been  made, 
nor  confequcntiy  any  ratification  by  parliament,  none 
of  thefe  remains  are  received,  as  of  proper  authority, 
in  onr  courts;  yet  they  are  of  excellent  ufe  in  proving 
and  illuftrating  our  moft  ancient  cuftoms. 

4.  Our  written  law  comprehends,  (2.)  The  afts  of 
federunt,  which  are  ordinances  for  regulating  the  forms 
of  proceeding  before  the  court  of  feffion  in  the  admini- 
ftration  of  juftice,  made  by  the  judges,  who  have  a 
delegated  poAcr  from  the  legiflature  for  that  purpofe. 
Some  of  thefe  afls  dip  upon  matter  of  right,  which  de- 
clare what  the  judges  apprehend  to  be  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, and  what  they  are  to  obferve  afterwards  as  a  rule 
of  judgment. 

5.  The  civil,  or  Roman  and   canon  laws,  though 
civil  they  are  not  perhaps  to  be  deemed  proper  parts  of  our 
ion   written  law,    have  undoubtedly  had    the   greateft  in- 
fluence in  S;:otland.     The  powers  exercifed  by  our  fo- 
vereigns  and  judges  have  been  juftified  upon  no  other 
grouud,  thaa  that  they  were  conformable  to  the  civil 
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or  canon  laws ;  and  a  fpeclal  ftatute  was  judged  necef* 
fary,  upon  the  reformation,  to  rcfcind  fuch  of  their 
conftitutions  as  were  repugnant  to  the  Proteftant  doc- 
trine. From  that  period,  the  canon  law  has  been  little 
refpefted,  except  in  queftions  of  tithes,  patronages, 
and  fome  few  more  articles  of  ecclefiallical  right :  but 
the  Roman  continues  to  have  great  authority  in  all 
cafes  where  it  is  not  derogated  from  by  ftatute  or  cu- 
ftom,  and  where  the  genius  of  our  law  fuffers  us  to 
apply  it. 

6.  Our  unwritten  or  cuftomary  law,  is   that  which,  CuAomary 
without  being  exprefsly  enafted   by  ftatute,  derives  its  "r '^omnii'js 
force  from  the  tacit  confent  of  king  and  people  ;  which  ^^' 
confent  is  prefumed  from  the  ancient  cultom   of  the 
community.     Cuftom,  as  it  Is  equally  founded    in  the 

will  of  the  lawgiver  with  written  law,  has  therefore  the 
fame  effefts :  hence,  as  one  ftatute  may  be  explained 
or  repealed  by  another,  fo  a  ftatute  may  be  expfained 
by  the  uniform  praftice  of  the  community,  and  even 
go  into  difufe  by  a  pofterior  contrary  cuftom.  But 
this  power  of  cuftom  to  derogate  from  prior  ftatutes 
is  generally  confined  by-lawyers  to  ftatutes  concerning 
private  right,  and  does  not  extend  to  thofe  which  re- 
gard public  policy. 

7.  An  uniform  traft  of  the  judgments  or  decifions  Declfions  ojsf 
of  the  court  of  feffion  is  commonly  conftdered  as  part  the  feffion.- 
of  our  cuftomary  law;  and  without  doubt,  where  a  par- 
ticular cuftom  is  thereby  fixed  or  proved,  fuch  cuftom 

of  itfelf  conftitutes   law  :  but  decifions,   though   they 
bind  the  parties  litigating,  have  not,  in  their  own  na- 
ture, the  authority  of  law  in  llmilar  cafes ;  yet,  where 
they  continue   uniform,  great  weight  is  juftly  laid  on 
them.    Neither  can  the  judgments  of  the  houfe  of  peers  judgmi^t, 
of  Great  Britain  reach  farther  than  to  the  parties  in  the  of  the  houfs 
appeal,  fince   in  thefe   the  peers  ad  as  judges,  not  as  "'^  P'^'*' 
lawgivers. 

8.  Though   the  laws  of  nature  are  fufficiently  pub-  Promulga- 
liftied  by  the  internal  fuggeftlon  of  natural  light,  civil ''""'^"^^''S^ 
laws  cannot  be  confidered  as  a  rule  for  the  conduft  of 

life,  till  they  are  notified  to  thofe  whofe  condutt  they 
are  to  regulate.  The  Scots  afts  of  parliament  were,  by 
our  moft  ancient  cuftom,  proclaimed  in  all  the  different 
ffilres,  boroughs,  and  baron  courts,  of  the  kingdom. 
But  after  our  ftatutes  came  to  be  printed,  that  cuftom 
was  gradually  neglected  ;  and  at  laft,  the  publication 
of  our  laws,  at  the  market-crofs  of  Edinburgh,  was 
declared  fufficient ;  and  they  became  obligatory  40 
days  thereafter.  Britlfti  ftatutes  are  deemed  fufficient- 
ly notified,  without  formal  promulgation  ;  either  be- 
caufe  the  printing  is  truly  a  publication;  or  bccaf.fe 
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every  fubjeft  is,  by  a  maxim  of  the  EnglifK  lav.',  party 
to  them,  as  being  prefent  in  parliament,  either  by  bim- 
felf  or  his  reprefeiitative.  After  a  law  is  publinKti,  no 
pretence  of  ignorance  can  excufe  the  breach  of  it. 

9.  As  laws  are  given  for  the  rule  of  our  couduft, 
they  can  rci^ukte  future  cafes  only  ;  for  pall  adl'.ons, 
being  out  of  our  power,  can  admit  of  no  rule.  Decla- 
ratory laws  form  no  exception  to  this ;  for  a  fta'.ute, 
where  it  is  declaratory  of  a  former  law,  docs  no  more 
than  interpret  its  meaning ;  and  it  is  included  in  the 
notion  of  inteipreta'.ion,  that  it  mull  draw  back  to  the 
date  yj'i  the  law  interpreted. 

10.  By  tlie  rules  of  interpreting  flatute-law  received 
fc^onof  hw's. '"  Scotland,  an   argument  may  be   ufed  from  the  title 

to  the  att  itfclf,  a  rubra  ad  nigrum ;  at  leatl,  w'aere 
the  rubric  has  been  either  originally  framed,  or  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  leglflature.  The  pieamble  or 
narrative,  which  recites  the  inconveniences  that  had 
arifcn  from  the  former  law;  and  the  caufes  inducing  the 
enadmcrt,  may  alfo  lead  a  judge  to  the  ^-eneral  mean- 
ing of  the  Halute.  But  the  chief  weight  is  to  be  laid 
on  the  llatutory  words. 

11.  Laws,  being  direfted  to  the  unlearned  as  well 
as  the  learned,  ought  to  he  conftrued  in  their  moft  ob- 

'vious  meaning,  and  not  explained  away  by  fublle  di- 
-flinftions ;  and  no  law  is  to  fnfTrr  a  figurative  interpre- 
tation, where  the  proper  fenie  of  the  words  is  as  com- 
inodious,  and  equally  fitted  to  the  fnbjcft  of  the  fta- 
tute.  Laws  ought  to  be  explained  fo  as  to  exclude  ab- 
furdities,  and  in  the  fcnfe  which  appears  moft  agreeable 
to  former  laws,  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  and 
to  the  general  frame  and  llrufture  of  the  conititution. 
In  prohibitory  laws,  where  the  right  of  adfing  is  ta- 
ken from  a  petfon,  folely  for  the  private  advantage  of 
another,  the  confent  of  him,  in  whofe  behalf  tl.e  law 
was  made,  Ihall  fupport  the  afl  done  in  breach  of  it  ; 
but  the  confent  of  parties  immediately  intereiled  has  no 
effedl  in  matters  which  regard  the  public  utility  of  a 
flate.  Where  the  words  of  a  flatute  are  capable  but  of 
ene  meaning,  the  ftatute  muft  be  obferveJ,  however 
hard  it  may  bear  on  particular  pcrfons.  Ncverthclefs, 
as  no  human  fyftem  of  laws  can  comprehend  all  pof- 
fible  Ciifes,  more  may  fometimes  be  meant  by  the  law- 
giver than  is  exprtfled  ;  and  hence  certain  ftatutes, 
where  extenfion  is  not  plainly  excluded,  may  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  letter,  to  fimllar  and  omitted  cafes  : 
others  are  to  be  confined  to  the  itatutory  words. 
Suiift-  12.  A  ftrid  interpretation  is  to  be  applied,   ( i.)  To 

correftory  ilatutes,  which  repeal  or  reftrid  former  laws; 
and  to  ftatutes  which  enaA  heavy  penalties,  or  reltrain 
the  natural  liberties  of  mankind.  (2.)  Laws,  made  on 
occafion  of  prefent  exigencies  in  a  ilale,  ought  not  to 
<  be  drawn  to   fimilar  cafes,  after  the   prelTure   is  over. 

(3.)  Where  Ilatutes  ellablilh  certain  folcmnities  as  re- 
quilite  to  deeds,  fuch  folemnities  are  not  foppliable  by 
equivalents;  for  folemnities  lofe  their  nature,  when  they 
are  not  performed  fpecifically.  (4.)  A  ftatute,  which 
enumerates  fpecial  cafes,  is,  with  difficulty,  to  be  ex- 
tended to  cales  not  expreffed  ;  but,  where  a  law  does 
not  defcend  to  particulars,  there  is  greater  reafon  to 
extend  it  to  fimilar  cafes.  (;.)  Statutes,  which  carry 
a  difpenfation  or  privilege  to  particular  perfons  or  fo- 
cieties,  fuffer  a  llrift  interpretation  ;  becaufe  they  de- 
rogate from  the  general  law,  and  imply  a  burden  upon 
ths  reft  of  the  community.     But  at  110  rate  can  a  pri- 
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vilege  be  explained  to  the  prejudice  of  thofe  in  Trhofe  Lw 
behalf  it  was  granted.  As  the  only  foundation  of  cu-  Scutlai 
ftomary  law  is  ufage,  which  confifts  in  faft,  fuch  law  ""~V" 
can  go  no  farther  than  the  particular  ufage  has  gone. 

13.  All  ftatutes,  concerning  matters  fpecially  fa- 
voured by  law,  receive  an  ample  interpretation;  as  lawn 
for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  or  of  any  ufcful 
public  undertaking,  for  making  effedual  the  wills  of 
dying  perlons,  for  rellraining  fraud,  for  the  fecurity 
of  creditors,  &c.  A  ftatute,  though  its  fubjcd- matter 
fhould  not  be  a  favourite  of  the  law,  inay  bi^  extended 
to  fimilar  cafes,  which  did  not  exift  when  the  ftatute 
was  made  ;  and  for  which,  therefore,  it  was  not  in  the 
lawgiver's  power  to  provide. 

14.  Every  ftatute,  however  unfavourable,  muft  re^ 
ceive  the  interpretation  neceftary  to  give  it  effcft:  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  extenfion  of  favourable  laws, 
f:ope  mull  not  be  given  to  the  imagination,  in  difco- 
vering  remote  refemblances ;  the  extenfion  muft  be  li- 
mited to  the  cafes  ioimediately  fimilar.  Where  there 
is  ground  to  conclude  that  the  Icgillature  has  omitted 
a  cafe  out  of  the  ilatute  purpofely,  the  ftatute  cannot 
be  cx'.ended  to  that  cafe,  let  it  be  ever  fo  fimilar  to  the 
cafes  e.^prcffed. 

15.  'I'he  objedls  of  the  laws  of  Scotland,  according 
to  Mr  Erlkine,  one  of  the  latell  writers  on  the  fubjed, 
are,  Perfons,  Things,  and  Adlions. 

CHAP.    L 

C/'Persons. 

AMoNG  peifons,  judges,  who  are  inverted  with  ju- 
rifdiftion,  deferve  the  firft  confideration. 

Sect.  I.    Of  juri/diBion  and  judges  ill  general.         civi 

Jurisdiction  is  a  power  conferred  upon  a  judge  orJ"""*"- 
magiftrate,  to  take  cognifance  of  and  decide  caufes 
according  to  law,  and  to  carry  hisfentences  into. execu- 
tion. That  trad  of  ground,  or  diftrift,  within  which 
a  judge  has  the  right  of  jurifdiftion,  is  called  his  /«•- 
rilory  :  and  every  aft  of  jutifdiftion  cxercifed  by  a 
judge  without  his  territory,  either  by  pronouncing  ftn- 
tencCj  or  carrying  it  into  execution,  is  null. 

2.  The  fupreme  power,  which  has  the  right  of  en- f""K, 
afting  laws,  falls  natuially  to  have  the  right  of  crec- ■  ^.^fj;^ 
ting  courts,  and  appointing  judges,  who  may  apply 
thtfe  laws  to  particular  cafes :  but,  in   Scotland,  this 
right  has  been  always  intrufted  with  the  crown,  as  ha- 
ving the  executive  power  of  the  ftate. 

3.  Jurifdiftion  is  either  fupreme,  inferior,  or  mixed,  Diftint 
That  jurifdiftion  is  fupreme,  from  which  there  lies  no";!"'"' 
appeal  to  a  higher  court.  Inferior  courts  are  thofe 
whofe  fentences  are  fubjeft  to  the  review  of  the  fupreme 
courts,  and  whofe  jurifdiftion  is  confined  to  a  particu- 
lar territory.  Mixed  jarifdiftion  participates  of  the 
nature  both  »f  the  fupreme  and  inferior  :  thus  ths 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  and  the  coramif- 

fai  es  of  Edinburgh,  have  an  univerfaljurifdiftionover 
Scotland,  and  th';y  can  review  the  decrees  of  inferior 
admirals  and  commiffaties  ;  but  fince  their  own  decrees 
are  fubjeft  to  the  review  of  the  courts  of  feffion  or  ju- 
fticiary,   they  are,  in  that  refpctt,  inferior  courts. 

4.  Jurifdiclion  is  either  civil  or  criminal :  by  the  firft, 
quettions  of  private  right  are  decided  ;  by  the  other, 
criraes  arc  puniftied.     But>  in  all  juiifdidtion,  though 
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w  of    merely  cl»!l,  there  is  a  power  inherent  in  the  judge  to    defender,  if  his  eflate  be  heritable,  ie  confidercd  es  law 
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punifli  either  corporally,  or  by  a  pecuiiiaiy  fine,  thofe 
'  who  offenvi  during  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  or 
who  fliall  afterwards  obftrud  the  execution  of  the  feu- 
ten  ce. 

5.  Jurifdiftion  Is  either  privative  or  cumulative. 
Privative  jurifdidion,  is  that  which  belongs  only  to  one 
court,  to  the  exclufton  of  all  others.  Cumulative,  o- 
theiwife  called  concurrent,  is  that  which  may  be  exer- 
ciftd  by  any  one  of  two  or  more  courts,  in  the  fame 
caufc.  In  civil  cumuhtivejurifdiclion,  the  private  pur- 
fuer  has  the  right  of  eleSion  before  which  of  the  courts 
he  Ihall  fue  ;  but  as,  in  criminal  queftions  which  are 
profecuted  by  a  public  officer  cf  c^urt,  a  coUifion  of 
jurildiftion  might  happen,  through  each  of  the  judges 
claiming  the  esercife  of  their  right,  that  judge,  by 
whofe  warrant  the  delinquent  is  firll  cited  or  appre- 
hended (which  is  the  firrt  tlep  of  jurifdiclion),  acquires 
thexth-^  (jure  prtventionisj  iht  exclufive  right  of. jud- 
ging in  the  caufe. 

6.  All  rights  of  jurifdiclion,  being  originally  grant- 
ed in  confideration  of  the  fitnefs  of  the  grantee,  were 
therefore  perfonal,  and  died  with  himfelf.  But,  upon 
the  introduftion  of  the  feudal  fyllem,  certain  jurifdic- 
tions  were  annexed  to  lands,  and  dcfcended  to  heiis,  as 
well  as  the  lands  to  which  they  were  annexed  ;  but  now 
all  heritable  jurifdiftions,  except  thofe  of  admiralty  and 
a  fmall  pittance  referved  to  batons,  are  either  abolilTi- 
ed,  or  refumed  and  annexed  to  the  crown. 

7.  Jurifdiftion  is  either  proper  or  delegated.  Pro- 
per jurifdidion,  is  that  which  belongs  to  a  judge  or 
magiRrate  himfelf,  in  virtue  of  his  office.  Delegated, 
is  that  which  is  communicated  by  the  judge  to  another 
who  ads  in  his  name,  called  a  depute  or  deputy.  Where 
a  deputy  appoints  one  under  him,  he  is  called  z  fuljll- 
tute.  No  grant  of  jurifdidion,  which  ia  an  office  re- 
quiring perfonal  qualification?,  can  be  delegated  by 
the  grantee  to  another,  without  an  exprefs  power  in  the 
grant. 

8.  Civil  jnrifdiAion  is  founded,  \.  Ratione  domicilii, 
if  the  defender  has  his  domicile  within  the  judge's  ter- 
ritory. A  domicile  is  the  dwelling  p'ace  where  a  per- 
fon  lives  with  an  intention  to  remain  ;  and  cuftom  has 
fixed  it  as  a  lule,  that  refidence  for  40  days  founds  ju- 
rifdiftion.  If  one  has  no  fixed  dwelling- place,  e.g.  a 
foldier,  or  a  travelling  merchant,  a  perfonal  citation 
againft  him  within  the  territory  is  fufhcient  to  found 
the  judge's  jurifdiition  ever  him,  even  in  civil  que- 
ftions. As  the  defender  is  not  '~.bliged  to  appear  be- 
fore a  court  to  which  he  is  not  fubjeft,  the  purfuer  mull 
follow  the  defender's  domicile. 

9.  It  is  founded,  2.  Ruliciie  reifttee,  if  the  fubjeft 
in  queftion  lie  within  the  territory.  If  that  fuhjeftbe 
immoveable,  the  judge,  whofcjurifdiftion  is  founded 
in  this  way,  is  the  fole  judge  competent,  excluding  the 
judge  of  the  domicile. 

10.  Where  ooe,  who  has  not  his  domicile  within  the 
territory,  is  to  be  iued  before  an  inferior  court  ration 
ret  Jits,  the  court  of  fefTion  muft  be  applied  to,  whofe 
jurifdiftion  fs  univerfal,  and  who,  of  courfe,  grants  let- 
ters of  fupplement  to  cite  the  defender  to  appear  be- 
fore the  inferior  judge.  Where  the  party  to  be  fued 
refides  in  another  kingdom,  and  has  an  eftate  in  this, 
the  court  of  feflion  is  the  only  proper  court,  as  the 
Immune  forum  to  all  perfons  refiding  abroad  ;  and  the 


fully  fiimmoned  to  that  court,  by  a  citation  at  the  mar- 
ket crofs  of  Edinburgh,  and  pier  and  fhore  of  Leith  : 
but  where  a  ftranger,  not  a  native  of  Scotland,  has  on- 
ly a  moveable  ellate  in  this  kingdom,  he  is  deemed  to 
be  fo  little  fubjeft  to  the  jurifdiftlon  of  our  courts,  that 
adion  cannot  be  brought  againft  him  till  his  effects  be 
firll  attached  by  an  arredment  jurifdiclionisfuudundue 
caufa ;  which  is  laid  on  by  a  warrant  ilTuing  from  the 
fupreme  courts  of  feHion,  or  admiralty,  or  from  that 
within  whofe  territory  the  fubjeft  is  fitualed,  at  the 
fuic  of  the  creditor. 

11.  A  juJge  may,  in  fpecial  cafes,  arrell  or  fccure  .Vrreftmert? 
the  perfons  of  fuch  as  have  neither  domicile  nor  eftate  ofUcaiijjert, 
within  his  territoiy,  even  for  civil  debts.     Thus,  on  the 

border  between  Scotland  and  England,  warrants  are 
granted  of  courfe  by  the  judge-ordinary  of  cither  fide, 
againft;  thofe  who  have  their  domicile  upon- the  oppo- 
fite  fide,  for  arrefting  their  perfons,  till  they  give  cau- 
tion yW/ao^/.-  and  even  the  perfons  of  citizens  or  na- 
tives may  be  fo  fecured,  where  there  is  juft  reafon  to  fuf- 
peft  that  they  are  in  msditalinnc  fug.t,  I.  e.  that  they 
intend  fuddenly  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom  ;  liooii 
which  fufpicion,  the  creditor  who  applies  for  the  war- 
rant mull  make  oath.  An  inhabitant  of  a  borough- 
royal,  who  has  furnidied  one  who  lives  witliout  che  bo- 
rough In  meat,  clothe?,  or  other  merchandize,  and  who 
has  no  fccurity  for  it  but  his  o/.'n  accourjt-book,  may 
arreft  his  debtor,  till  he  give  kcarkj juJicioffi. 

12.  A  judge  may  be  declined,  /'.  e.  his  j^ir'fdiftlon  f;^„y„^jpp 
difowned  judicially,  1.  Ratione  caufa,  from  his  incom- d.dinatut^ 
petency  to  the  fpecial  caufe  brought  before  him.   2.  Ra- 

tione  fufpeBi  judicis  ;  where  either  the  judge  himfelf,  or 
his  near  kinfman,  has  an  intereft.  in  the  fuit.  No  judge 
can  vote  in  the  caufe  of  his  .-.ithcr,  brother,  or  fon,  ei- 
ther by  confanguinity  or  affinity  ;  nor  in  the  caufe  of 
his  uncle  or  nephew  by  confanguinity.  3.  Rations 
privikgii ;  where  the  patty  is  by  privilege  exempted 
from  their  jurifdiftion. 

13.  Prorogated  jurifdiclion   (jurifdiSio  in  confentien- p^^r^sileS. 
tes)  is  that  which  is,  by  the  confent  of  parties,  confer- jurifJiiaii^, 
red  upotj  a  judge,  who,  without  fuch  confent,  would 

be  incompetent.  Where  a  judge  Is  incompetent,  every 
ftep  he  takes  muft  be  null,  till  his  jurifdiftion  be  made 
competent  by  the  party's  atlual  fubmiffion  to  it.  It  is 
otherwife  where  the  judge  is  competent,  but  may  be 
declined  by  the  party  upon  privilege. 

14.  In  order  to  proroaatfon,  the  judge  muft  have 
jurifdiftion,  fuch  as  inay  be  prorogated.  Hence,  pro- 
rogation cannot  be  admitted  where  the  judge's  jurifdic- 
lion  is  excluded  by  ftatute.  Yet  where  the  caufe  is  of 
the  fame  nature  with  thofe  to  which  the  judge  is  com- 
petent, though  law  may  have  confined  his  jurifdiftion 
within  a  certain  fum,  parties  may  prorogate  it  above 
that  fum  unlcfs  where  prorogation  Is  prohibited.  Pro- 
rogation is  not  admitted  In  the  king's  caufes  ;  for  the 
Intereft  of  the  crown  cannot  be  hurt  by  the  negligence 
of  its  officers. 

15.  All  judges  muft  at  their  admlffion  fwear,  \.  The  q  ,  , 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  fubfcribe  the  affiirance  ;  2.  Thejudges." 
oath  of  abjuration  ;   3.  The  oathof  fupremacy  ;  laftly. 

The  oath  de  jideli  adminijlratione . 

16.  A  party  who  has  either  properly  declined  the  Letters  of 
jurifdiftion  of  the  judge  before  whom  he  had  been  ci- advociUjJjl 
ted,  or  who  thinks  hinifelf  aggrieved  by  any  proceed- 

2-  ?3£? 


Law  of    I'ngs  In  the  caufe,  may,  before  decree,  apply  to  the  court 
ocotland.    ^f  ffffion  to  ilTue  letters  of  advocation  for  calling  the 
•  aftion  from  before  the  inferior  court  to  themfelves. 

Tlie  grounds,  therefore,  upon  which  a  party  may  pray 
for  Jetttrs  of  advocation,  are  incompetency  and  iniqui- 
ty. Under  incompetency,  is  comprehended  not  only 
ilefecl  of  jiirifdiftion,  but  all  the  grounds  of  declining 
-a  iurifdiclion,  in  itfelf  competent,  arifing  either  troin 
fufpicion  of  the  judge,  or  privilege  in  the  parties.  A 
-fudge  is  faid  tn  commit  iniquity,  when  he  either  delays 
juftice,  or  proneunces  fentence,  in  the  exercifc  of  his 
jurifdiftion,  contrary  to  law. 
A3i/ncation  17.  That  the  court  of  feiTion  may  not  wafte  their 
ihow  hnut-  time  in  trifles,  no  caufe  for  a  fum  below  tweWt  pounila 
Sterling  can  be  advocated  to  the  court  of  feffion  from 
the  inferior  judge  competent  :  but  if  an  inferior  judge 
■fliall  proceed  upon  a  caufe  to  which  he  is  incompetent, 
the  caufe  \my  be  carried  from  him  by  advocation,  let 
the  fubjeft  be  ever,  fo  inconfiderable. 

ilvli.      SiCT.  II.    of  tie  fupreme  judges    and  courts  of 

:  Scot  land' 


■fij. 


-King, 
and 


parliament 
of  Great 
Britain. 


I.  The  king,  who  is  the  fountain  of  jurifdiftion, 
might  by  our  conltitution  have  judged  in  all  caufes, 
either  in  his  own  perfon,  or  by  thofe  whom  he  was  plea- 
fed  to  veil  with  jurifdiftion. 
IparUament.  2.  The  pailiament  of  Scotland,  as  our  court  of  the 
laft  refoit,  had  the  right  of  reviewing  the  fentcnces  of 
all  our  fupreme  courts. 

3.  By  the  treaty  of  union,  1707,  the  parliaments  of 
Scotland  and  England  are  united  into  one  parliament 
of  Great  Britain.  From  this  period,  the  Britifli  houfe 
of  peers,  as  earning  in  place  of  the  Scots  parlia- 
ment, is  become  our  court  of  the  lad  refort,  to  which 
appeals  lie  from  all  the  fupreme  courts  of  Scotland  : 
but  that  court  has  no  original  jurifdiftiun  in  civil  mat- 
ters, in  which  they  judge  only  upon  appeal.  By  arl.  22. 
of  tliat  treaty,  the  Scots  fhare  of  the  leprefentation  in 
the  houfe  of  peers  is  fiKcd  to  16  Scots  peers  eleftive  ; 
and  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  45  commoners,  of 
which  30  are  eleifted  by  the  freeholders  of  ^counties, 
and  15  by  the  royal  boroughs.  The  Scots  privy  coun- 
cil was  alfo  thereupon  abolifhed,  and  funk  into  that  of 
Great  Britain,  which  for  the  future  is  declared  to  have 
no  other  powers  than  the  Englilh  privy  council  had  at 
the  time  of  the  union. 

4.  A  court  was  eiefted  in  1425,  confifting  of  cer- 
tain perfons  to  be  named  by  the  king,  out  of  the  three 
ellates  of  parliament,  which  was  veiled  with  the  jurif- 
diftion  formerly  lodged  in  the  council,  and  got  the 
name  of  iVe  feff.on,  becaufe  it  was  ordained  to  hold 
annually  a  certain  number  of  fefTions  at  'he  places  to 
be  fpccially  app<;inted  by  the  king.  This  court  had  a 
jurildiilion,  cumulative  with  the  judge  ordinary,  in 
{puilzics,  and  other polTeflbry  adtions,  and  in  debts;  but 
they  had  no  cognifance  in  quellions  of  property  of  he- 
ritable fubjccls.  No  appeal  lay  from  its  judgments  to 
the  parliament.  The  judges  of  this  court  ferved  by 
rotation,  and  were  changed  from  time  to  time,  after 
having  fat  40  days  ;  and  became  fo  negligent  in  the 
adminillrdi'O'^  of  juftice,  that  it  was  at  lall  thought 
necelfary  to  transfer  the  jurifdiftion  of  this  court  to  a 
council  to  be  named  by  the  king,  called  the  daily 
Ct/uncil. 


JSourt  of 
ytsfliosi- 


AW.  PartH 

5.  The  prefent  ttiodel  of  the  court  of  fefiion,  or  col-    f-aw  0 
lege  of  juftice,  was  formed  in  the  reign  of  James  V.   ^^"^^^^ 
The  judges  thereof,  who  were  vetted  with  an  univerfal         **"" 
civil  jurifdiclion,  confided  orio;inally  of  feven  church- p""'=ge 
men,  feven  laymen,  and  a  prtfident,  whom  it  behoved^"    *■'" 
to  be  a   prelate ;  but   fpiritu.il  judges  were  in   1584 
partly,  and  in  1640  totally,  prohibited.     The  judges  rud™,  ] 
of  feffion  have  been   always  received  by  warrants  from  whom  c 
the  crown.   Anciently  his  majelly  fteras  to  have  trans- ""^'^v 
ferrcd  to  the  court  itfelf  the  right  of  choofing  their  own 
prtfident  ;  and  in  a  federunt  recorded  June  26.  1593. 

the  king  condefcer.ded  to  prefent  to  the  lords,  upon 
every  vacancy  in  the  bench,  a  lill  of  three  perfons,  out 
of  which  they  were  tachoofe  one.  But  his  majelly  foon 
refumcd  the  exercife  of  both  rights,  which  continued 
with  the  crown  till  the  ufurpation  ;  when  it  was  or- 
dained, that  the  king  (hould  name  the  judges  of  the 
fefGon,  by  the  advice  of  parliament.  After  the  lello- 
ration,  the  nomination  was  again  declared  to  befolely 
in  the  fovereign. 

6.  Though  judfres  may,  in  the  general  cafe,  be  na- Their  qi 
med  at  the  age  of  2 1  years,  the  lords  of  fefiion  mull  ■■Sicztv.n 
be  at  lead  25.  No  perfon  can  be  named  lord  of  ftffion,^-'"'"''' 
who  has  not  ferved  as  an  advocate  oi*  principal  clerk  of 
fcfRon  for  five  years,   or  as  a  writer  to  the  fignet  for 

ten  :  and  in  the  cafe  of  a  writer  to  the  fignet,  he  mull 
undergo  the  ordinary  trials  upon  the  Roman  law,  and 
be  found  qualified  two  years  before  he  can  be  named. 
Upon  a  vacancy  in  the  bench,  the  king  prefenls  the 
fuccellbr  by  a  letter  addrefled  to  the  lords,  wherein  he 
requires  them  to  try  and  admit  the  perfon  prefented. 
The  powers  given  to  them  to  reje<Sl  the  piefcntte  upon 
trial  are  taken  away,  and  a  bare  liberty  to  lemonftrate 
Jubllituted  in  its  place. 

7.  Befides  the  15  ordinary  judges,  the  king  was  al- 
lowed to  name  three  or  four  lords  of  his  great  council, 
who  might  i'lt  and  vote  with  them.  Tliefe  extraordi- 
nary lords  VN'ere  fuppreffed  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  I. 

8.  The  appellation  of  the  college  ofjtijllce  is  not  con-rriviIeg( 
fined  to  the  judges,  who  are  dillinguilhed  by  the  name' f  tl^"^" 
oi  ftnalors ;  but  comprehends  advocates,  clerks  of  fcf-  5^*?"*  '' 
fion,  writers  to   the   figntt,  and  others,  as  defcribed. 

Ail  S.  23d  Feb.  1687.  Where,  therefore,  the  college 
of  jullice  is  intitled  to  any  privilege,  it  extends  to  alt 
the  members  of  the  college.  They  are  exempted  from 
watching,  warding,  and  other  fervices  within  borough; 
and  from  the  payment  of  minlllers  ftipends,  and  of  all 
ciiftoms,  &c.  impofed  upon  goods  carried  to  or  from 
the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Part  of  thefe  privileges  and 
immunities  were  lately  called  in  quellion  by  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  ;  but  they  were  found  by  the  court  of 
fcfllon  (affirmed  upon  appeal)  to  be  in  full  force. 

9.  Though  thejurifdittion  of  the  ftlTion  be  properly  JurifJifli 
limited  to  civil  caufes,  the  judges  have  always  fuflained'!'^''^*''' 
themfelves  as   competent   to  the  crime  of  fallchood.  "^°* 
Where  the  falfehood  deferves  death  or  demembration, 
they,  after  finding  the  crime  proved,  remit  the  crimi- 
nal to  the  court  of  judiciary.   Special  llatute  has  given 
to  the  court  of  fefiion  jurifdiftion  in  contraventions  of 
law-burrows,  deforcements,   and  breach  of  arreftment;. 
and  they  have  been  in  ufe  to  judge  in  hzttery  J>eiidenti 
lite,  and  in  ufury. 

10.  In  certain  civil  caufes,  the  jurifdiftlon  of  the  fef- 
fion is  exclufive  of  all  inferior  jurifdiflions  )  as  in  de- 
clarator? of  property,  and  other  competitions  of  heri- 
i  '  table 
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v       table  rights,  provings  of  the  tenor,  cejjiones  bonirum, 
'""    reflitution  of  minors,  reduftions  of  decrees  orof  writings 
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fales  of  the  eftates  of  minors  or  bankrupts,  Isjc.  In  a 
fecond  clafs  of  caufes,  their  jiirifdiflion  can  be  only 
exercifed  in  the  way  of  review,  after  the  caufe  is  brought 
from  the  inferior  court  ;  as  in  maritime  and  confiitorial 
caufts,  which  mufl  be  purfued  in  the  firll  inftance  be- 
fore the  admiral  or  commiflary  ;  and  in  aftions  below 
twelve  pounds  Sterling,  which  muft  be  commenced  be- 
fore the  judge-ordinary.  In  all  civil  actions,  which 
fall  under  neither  of  thefe  clafFes,  the  jurifdidion  of  the 
feflion  is  concurrent,  even  in  the  firll  inllancc,  witl»that 
of  the  judge-ordinary.  The  feflion  may  proceed  as  a 
court  of  equity  by  the  rules  of  confcience,  in  abating 
the  rigour  of  law,  and  giving  aid  in  proper  cafes  to 
fuch  as  in  a  court  of  law  can  have  ne  remedy  :  and  this 
power  is  inherent  in  the  fupreme  court  of  every  coun- 
try, where  feparate  courts  are  not  eftablilhed  for  law 
and  for  equity. 

This  court  formerly  met  upon  the  1 2th  day  of 
June  and  rofe  upon  the  iith  day  of  Auguft  for  the 
fummer  feflion  ;  but  now,  in  confequence  of  an  aft 
pafled  In  the  feflion  of  parliament  1790,  it  meets  on  the 
1 2th  of  May  and  rifes  on  the  i  ith  of  July  for  the  fum- 
mer feflion  ;  the  winter  federunt  Hill  remaining  as  for- 
merly, ■!)/=.  from  the  12th  of  November  to  the  (ith 
of  Alarch  inclufive. 

11.  The  fupreme  criminal  judge  was  ftyled  the 
Jufticiar  ;  and  he  had  anciently  an  univeufal  civil  ju- 
rifdiftion,  even  in  matters  of  heritage.  He  was  obli- 
ged to  hold  two  juilice  courts  or  ayres  yearly  at  E- 
dinburgh  or  Peebles,  where  all  the  freeholders  of  the 
kingdom  were  obliged  to  attend.  Befides  this  unlver- 
fal  court,  fpecialjuftice  ayres  were  held  in  all  the  diffe- 
rent (hires  in  the  kingdom  twice  in  the  year.  Thefe  lall 
having  gone  into  difufe,  eight  deputies  were  appointed, 
two  for  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  who  (hould  make 
their  circuits  over  the  whole  in  April  and  Otiober. 

12.  The  office  of  deputies  was  fupprefled  in  1672  ; 
and  five  lords  of  feflion  weie  added,  as  commiflioners  of 
judiciary,  to  the  juflice-general  and  juilice- clerk.  The 
juftice- general.  If  prefent,  is  conllant  prefident  of  the 
court,  and  in  his  abfence  the  jullice-clcrk.  The  king- 
dom is  divided  into  three  dillrldls,  and  two  of  the  judges 
are  appointed  to  hold  circuits  in  certain  boroughs  of 
each  dlllricl  twice  in  the  year  ;  one  judge  may  pro- 
ceed to  bufaiefs  In  the  abfence  of  his  colleague.  In 
trials  before  this  court  the  evidence  was  always  taken 
down  in  writing  till  the  aft  231I  Geo.  III.  was  pafled  ; 
by  which  the  judges  may  try  and  determine  all  caufes 
by  the  verdift  of  an  aflize  upon  examining  the  witnef- 
fes  tiruj  voce  without  reducing  the  tetUmony  into  wri- 
ting, unlefs  it  fliall  appear  more  expedient  to  proceed 
in  the  former  way,  which  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  do.  This  aft  was  at  firll  temporary,  but  is  now 
made  perpetual  by  27th  Geo.  111.  cap.  18. 

13.  By  an  old  llatute,  the  crimes  of  robbery,  rape, 
muider,  and  wilful  fire  raifing,  (the  four  pleas  of  the 
Crown),  are  faid  to  be  referved  to  the  King's  court  of 
judiciary;  but  the  only  crime  in  which,  de  prax'i,  the 
jurifdiftion  of  julllciary  became  at  laft  exclufive  of  all 
inferior  criminal  jurifdiftion,  was  that  of  high  treafon. 
The  court  of  julllciary,  when  fitting  at  Edinburgh,  has 
a  power  of  advocating  caufes  from  all  inferior  criminal 
judges,  and  of  fulpendlng  their  fentences. 

Vou  IX.  Part  II. 


14.  The  circuit-cmirt  can  alfo  judge  in  all  criminal 
caufes  which  do  not  infer  death  or  demembration,  op. 
on  appeal  from  any  inferior  court  within  tlieir  diftrift  ; 
and  has  a  fupreme  civil  jurifdiftion,  by  ivay  of  appeal, 
in  all  caufes  not  exceeding  twelve  pounds  Sterling,  in 
which  their  decrees  are  not  fubjeft  to  review  ;  but  no 
appeal  is  to  lie  to  the  circuit,  till  the  caufe  be  finally 
determined  in  the  inftior  court. 

15.  Thecouit  of  exchequer,  as  the  King's  cham- Court  of 
berlain  court,  judged  in  all  queflions  of  the  revenue.   In  ciche<iMer, 
purfuance  of  the  treaty  of  Union,  that  court  was  abo- 
lifhed,  and  a  new  court  erefted,  confi.ling  of  the  Lord 
High  Treafurer  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  chief  Baron, 
with  four  other  Barons  of  Exchequer ;  which  Barons 
are  to  be  made  of  ferjcants  at  law,  Englifh  barrlilers, 
or  Scots  advocates  of  five  years  fl:anding.     This  court 
has  a  privative  jurifdiftion  conferred  upon  it,  as  to  the 
duties  of  culloms,  excife,  or  other  revenues  appertain- 
ing to  the  king  or  prince  of  Scotland,  and  as  to  all  ho- 
nours and  eftates  that  may  accrue  to  the  crown  ;  in 
which  matters,  they  are  to  judge  by  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding ufed  in  the  Englifli  couit  of  exchequer,  under 
the   following    limitations ;  that    no   debt  due  to  the 
crown  (hall  affcft  the  debtor's  real  eftate  In  any  other 
manner  than  fuch  cllate  may  be  affVfted  by  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  and  that  the  validity  of  tlie  crown's  titles  to 
any  honours  or  lands  (hall  continue  to  be  tried  by  the 
court  of  feflion.     The  barons  have  the  powers  of  the 
Scots  court  transferred  to  them,  of  pafTing  the  accounts 
of  fheriffs,  or  other  officers  who  have  the  execution  of 
writs  Ifl'ulng  from,  or  returnable  to,  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer, and  of  receiving  refignations,  and  paffing  (ig- 
natures  of  charters,  gifts  of  cafualtles,  &c.     But  the' 
all  thefe  muft  pafs  in  exchequer.   It  is  the  court  of  fef- 
fion  only  who  can  judge  of  their  preference  after  they 
are  completed. 

16.  The  jurifdiftion  of  the  admiral  in  maritime  Admiralty 
caufes  was  of  old  concurrent  with  that  of  the  fefTion.  court. 
The  high-admiral  is  declared  the  king's  juftice  gene- 
ral upon  the  feas,  on  frefh  water  within  flood  mark,  and 
in  all  harbours  and  creeks.  His  civil  jurifdiftion  ex- 
tends to  all  maritime  caufes;  and  fo comprehends  que- 
ftions  of  charter-parties,  freights,  falvages,  bottomries, 
&c.  He  exercil'es  this  fupreme  jurifdiftion  by  a  dele- 
gate, the  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  ;  and  he 
may  alfo  name  inferior  deputies,  whofe  jurifdiftion  is 
limited  to  particular  dlllrlfts,  and  whofe  fentences  are 
fubjeft  to  the  review  of  the  high  court.  In  caufes  which 
are  declared  to  fall  under  the  admiral's  cognizance,  his 
jurifdiftion  is  fole  ;  in  fo  much,  that  the  fclfion  it- 
felf,  though  it  may  review  his  decrees  by  fufpenfioa 
or  teduftion,  cannot  carry  a  maritime  quellion  froi» 
him  by  advocation.  Theadmiial  has  acquired,  by  u- 
fage,  a  jurifdiftion  in  mercantile  caufes,  even  where 
they  are  not  ftriftly  maritime,  cumulative  with  that  of 
the  judge-ordinary. 

17.  AH  our  fupreme  courts  have  feals  or  fignets,  pro- q-  »_ 
per  to  their  feveraljurifdlftlons.  The  courts  of  feflion  '^ 
and  jufticiary  ufed  formerly  the  fame  fignct,  which  was 
called  the  king's,  bttaufe  the  writs  iffuing  from  thence 
run  in  the  king's  name  ;  and  though  the  julticlary  got 
at  laft  a  feparate  fignet  for  itftlf,  yet  that  of  the  felhon 
ftill  retains  the  appellation  of  the  Ung'iJJ^nd.  In  thi* 
office  are  fealed  fummonfes  for  citation,  letters  of  exe- 
cutorial diligence,  or  for  ftayiiig  or  prohibiting  of  dill- 
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•t    gence,  ani3  generally  whatever  paifes  by  the  warrant  of 
''■   the  felTion,  and  is  to  be  executed  by  the  ofHcers  of  the 
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.  Scotland.  ^  ^^^  feffion,  and  is  to  be  executed  by 

''-  »  court.  All  thefe  muft,  before  fcating,  be  figned  by  the 
writers  or  cleikaof  the  fignet  :  But  letters  of  diligence, 
wheie  they  are  granted  in  a  depending  procefs,  inertly 
for  probation,  though  ihey  pafs  by  the  fignet,  muft  be 
fubfcribed  by  a  clerk  of  ftffion.  The  clerks  of  the  fig- 
net alfo  prepare  and  fubfcribe  all  fignatuies  of  charters, 
or  other  royal  grants,  which  pafs  in  exchequer. 

dv'iii.      Sect.  III.    0/  the   ipfrrior  judges   and  courts  of 

Si  ot  land. 

Sheriff.  Sheriff,   (from  neve,   governor,  and  /teer  to  cut 

or  divide),  is  the  judge-ordinary  conftituted  by  the 
crown  over  a  pirticular  divifion  or  county.  The  (lie- 
riif's  jurifdiftion,  both  civfil  and  criminal,  was,  in  an- 
cient times,  nearly  as  ample  within  his  own  territory  as 
that  of  the  fupreme  courts  of  feflion  and  jufticiary  was 
over  the  whole  kingdom. 

2.  His  civil  jurifdidllon  now  extends  to  all  aftions 
upon  contrafts,  or  other  ptrfonal  obligations  ;  forth- 
coming's, poindings  of  the  ground,  mnlU  and  duties  ; 
and  to  all  pofTefTory  aftions,  as  reiti.ivings,  ejeftions, 
fpuilzies,  &c.  ;  to  all  brieves  iffuing  fiom  the  chancery, 
as  of  inqueft,  terce,  divifion,  tutory,  &c.  ;  and  even  to 
adjudications  of  land  eftates,  when  proceeding  on  the 
renunciation  of  the  apparent  htir.  His  prefcnt  crimi 
iial  jurifdiaim  extends  to  certain  capital  crimes,  as 
theft,  and  even  murdrr,  though  it  be  one  of  the  pleas 
of  the  crown  ;  and  he  is  competent  to  m.)H  quelHons  of 
public  police,  and  has  a  cumulative  jurifdlftion  with  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace  in  all  riots  and  breaches  of  the  peace. 
^.  Sheriffs  have  a  miniflerlal power,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  return  juries,  in  order  to  the  trial  of  caufes  that 
require  juries.  The  writs  for  elefting  members  of  par- 
liament have  been,  fince  the  union,  direftcd  to  the  (he- 
riffs,  who,  after  they  are  executed,  return  them  to  the 
crown  office  from  whence  they  iffued.  They  alfo  exe- 
cute writs  IfTuing  from  the  court  of  exchequer  ;  and  in 
general,  take  care  of  all  eftates,  duties,  or  cafualties 
that  fall  to  the  crown  within  their  territory,  for  which 
they  mu^l  account  to  the  exchequer. 
Lord  of  I  e-  ._  fi^  lord  of  regality  was  a  magiftrate  who  had  a 
S»'"y-  grant  of  lands  from  the  fovereign,  with  royal  jurifdic- 

tion  annexed  thereto.  His  civil  jurifdidion  was  equal 
to  that  of  a  (hcriff ;  his  criminal  extended  to  the  four 
pleas  of  the  crown.  He  had  a  rlglit  to  repledge  or  re- 
claim all  criminals,  fubj-.ft  to  hi;"  jurifdlAion,  from  any 
other  competent  court,  though  it  were  the  jufticiary 
itfelf,  to  his  own  He  had  alfo  right,  accoi ding  tothe 
moft  common  opinion,  to  the  fingle  efcheat  of  all  de- 
nounced perfons  refiding  within  hid  jurifdiflion,  even 
thouTh  fuch  privilege  had  not  been  expreffed  in  the 
grant  of  rega'ity. 
St     art  r.  The  He  wart  was  the  magiftrate  appointed  by  the 

king  over  fuch  regality  kinds  as  happened  to  fall  to  the 
crown  by  forfeiture,  &c.  and  therefore  the  ftewart's 
jurifdiflion  was  equal  to  that  of  a  regality.  The  two 
ttewartries  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  of  Orkney  and  Zet- 
land, make  fhires  or  counties  by  thenifelves,  and  fend 
each  a  reprefentative  to  parliament. 
EaUJe.  6.  Where  lands  not  erefted  into  a  regality  fell  Into 

the  kino-'s  hands,  he  appointed  a  bailie  over  them, 
vvhofc  jurifdiftion  was  equal  to  that  of  a  fheiiff. 
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7.  By  the  late  jurlfdiftion-aft,  to  Geo.  II.  all  heri- 
table  regalities  and  bailieiies,  and  all  fuch  hefitable 
fheriffships  and  (lewartries  as  were  only  parts  of  a  (hire, 
are  dlffolved  ;  and  the  powers  formerly  veiled  in  them 
are  made  to  devolve  upon  fuch  of  the  king's  courts  as 
thefe  powers  would  have  belonged  to  if  the  jurifdiftlons 
dlffolved  had  never  been  granted.  All  (licnffships  and 
ftewartricB  that  were  no  part  of  a  (hire,  where  they  had 
been  granted,  either  heritably  or  for  life,  are  relumed 
and  annexed  to  the  crown.  N:>  high  fheriff  or  itewart 
can  hereafter  judge  perfonally  in  any  caufe.  One  (lieriff 
or  (lewart-depute  i«  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  in 
eveiy  (hire,  who  niuft  be  an  advocate  of  three  years 
Handing  ;  and  whofe  office  as  (hcriff  or  ftewait-depute 
is  now  by  28.  Geo.  II.   held  ad  v'Uam  aut  culpam. 

8.  The  appanage,  or  patrimony,  of  the  prince  ofpj.- 
Scotland,  has  been  long  crefted  into  a  rcgality-jurif-  ScotUi 
ditliun,  called  the  Principality  It  is  perfoual  to  the 
king's  cldell  fon,  upon  whofe  death  or  fucccffion  it  re- 
turns to  the  crown.  The  prince  has,  or  may  have,  his 
own  chancery,  from  which  his  writs  iffue,  and  may 
name  his  own  chamberlain  and  other  officers  for  re- 
ceiving and  managing  his  revenue.  The  vaffals  of  the 
princes  are  intitled  to  eletl,   or  to  be  tkfted,  members 

of  parliament  for  counties,  equally  with  thole  who  hold 
of  the  crown. 

9.  Jultices  of  the  peace  are  magiftrates  named  by 
the  fovereign  over  the  feveral  counties  of  the  kingdom, 
for  the  fpecial  purpofe  of  preferving  the  public  peace. 
Ancientlv  their  power  reached  little  farther  than  to 
bind  over  diforderly  perfons  tor  their  appearance  before 
the  privy  council  or  juiticiary  ;  afterwards  they  were 
aiithoril'ed  to  judge  in  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  ia 
molt  of  the  laws  concerning  public  policy.  They  may 
compel  workmen  or  labourei-s  to  ferve  for  a  reafonable 
fee,  and  they  can  condemn  mafters  in  the  wages  due  to 
their  fervants.  They  have  power  to  judge  in  queftions 
of  highways,  and  to  call  out  the  tenants  with  their  cot- 
tars and  fervants  to  perform  fix  days  work  yearly  for  up- 
holding them.  It  has  been  lately,  however,  found  by  the 
court  of  feffion,  that  jullices  have  no  jurifditlion  what- 
ever in  common  aftions  for  debt.  So  that  it  now  feems 
fixed,  that  they  are  incompetent  in  fuch  aclions,  except 
where  they  are  declared  competent  by  fpecial  (latute. 

10.  Since  the  union,  oar  juilices  of  the  peace,  over 
and  above  the  powers  committed  to  them  by  the  laws 
of  Scotland,  are  authorifed  to  exerclfe  whatever  be- 
longed to  the  oflice  of  an  Englilh  jullice,  in  rela- 
tion (o  the  public  peace.  From  that  time,  the  Scots 
and  the  Englifh  commilfions  have  run  in  the  fame 
ftyle,  which  contain  powers  to  inquire  into  and  juJge 
in  all  capital  crimes,  witchcrafts,  felonies,  and  feveral 
others  fpecisUy  enumerated  ;  with  this  limitation  tub- 
joined,  of  ivbich  jujlices  of  the  peace  may  laiifully  in- 
quire. Two  jullices  can  conftltute  a  court.  Special 
llatute  has  given  the  cognizance  of  feveral  ir.atters  of 
excife  to  the  jullices,  in  which  their  fentences  are  fi- 
nal. As  to  which,  and  the  powers  thereby  veiled  in 
them,  the  reader  mull  of  necefhty  be  referred  to  the 
excite  laws ;  it  not  falling  within  the  plan  of  this 
work,  to  enter  into  fo  very  minute  a  detail  as  that 
would  prove. 

11.  A   borough   is  a   body-corporate,  made  up  of  Bj,p 
the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  traft  of  ground  erefted  by 
the  fovereign,  with  jurifdiftioa  annexed  to  it.     Bo- 
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of  roiiphs  are  erefted,  either  to  be  holden  of  ihe  foveieign 
'°'^'  himftlf,  whii.h  is  the  gentral  cafe  of  royal  boiougln  ; 
or  of  the  fuperior  of  the  lands  erefted,  as  boroughs  of 
recality  and  barony.  Boroughs  royal  have  power,  by 
their  charters,  to  choofe  annually  certain  office-bearers 
or  maglllrates  ;  and  in  boroughs  of  regality  and  ba- 
rony, the  nomination  of  niagillrates  is,  by  their  char- 
ter, lodged  fometiraes  in  the  inhabitants,  fometimes  in 
the  fuperior.  Bailies  of  boroughs  have  jurifdiclion  in 
matters  of  debt,  fervices,  and  quellions  of  poffeffion 
betwixt  the  inhabitants.  Their  criminal  jurifdiftion 
extends  to  petty  riots,  and  rccklefs  tire-railing.  The 
dean  of  guild  is  that  magiftrate  of  a  royal  borough 
who  is  htad  of  the  merchant-company;  he  has  the  cog- 
nizance of  mercantile  caufes  within  borough;  and  the 
infpeclion  of  buildings,  that  they  encroach  neither  on 
private  property,  nor  on  the  public  tlreets ;  and  he 
may  direct  inlufficient  houfes  to  be  pulled  down.  His 
jurifdiftion  has  no  dependence  on  the  court  of  the  bo- 
rough, or  bailie-court. 

I  2.  A  baron,  in  the  large  fenfe  of  that  word,  is  one 
who  holds  his  lands  immediately  of  the  crown  ;  and,  as 
fuch,  had,  by  our  ancient  conltitution,  right  to  a  feat 
in  parliament,  however  fmall  his  freehold  might  have 
been.  The  lefTer  barons  were  exempted  from  the  bur- 
den of  attending  the  fervice  of  parliament.  This  ex- 
emption grew  infenfibly  into  an  utter  difability  in  all  the 
leffer  barons  from  fitting  in  parliament,  without  elec- 
tion by  the  county  ;  though  no  ftatute  is  to  be  found 
expielsly  excluding  them. 

13.  To  conftitute  a  baron  in  the  drift  law-fenfe,  his 
lands  muil  have  been  erefted,  or  at  lead  confirmed,  by 
the  king,  in  liheram  bdiumain ;  and  fuch  baron  had  a 
certain  jurifdiftion,  both  civil  and  criminal,  which  he 
might  have  exercifed,  either  in  his  own  perfon,  or  by 
his  bailie. 

14.  By  the  late  jurifdiftion-aft,  the  civil  jurifdic- 
tlon  of  a  baron  is  reduced  to  the  po«  er  of  rec  vering, 
from  his  vaifals  and  tenants,  the  rents  of  his  lani  :,  and 
of  condemning  them  in  mill-fervices  ;  and  of  ju^  jing 
in  caufes  where  the  debt  and  damages  do  not  exceed 
40  6.  Sterling.  His  criminal  jurifdiclion  is,  by  the 
fame  (latute,  limited  to  allaults,  batteries,  and  other 
fraal  er  offences,  which  may  be  punidied  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  ios.  Sterling,  or  by  letting  the  offender  in 
the  (locks  in  the  day-time  not  above  three  hours  ;  the 
fine  to  be  levied  by  poinding,  or  one  month's  imprifon- 
ment.  The  jurifdiftion  formerly  competent  to  pro- 
prietors of  mines,  and  coal  or  fait  works,  over  their 
workmen,  is  referved  ;  and  alfo  that  which  was  com- 
petent to  proprietors  who  had  the  right  of  fairs  or 
markets,  for  correfting  the  diforders  that  might  hap- 
pen during  their  continuance  ;  provided  they  (hall  ex- 
ercife  no  jurifdiftion  inferring  the  lofs  of  life  or  demem- 
bration. 

y.  15.  The  high  conftable  of  Scotland  had  no  fixed  ter- 
ritorial jurifdiftion,  but  followed  the  court  ;  and  had, 
jointly  with  the  marifchal,  the  cognizance  of  all  crimes 
committed  within  two  leagues  of  it.  All  other  con- 
ftabularies  were  dependent  on  him:  thefe  had  caliles, 
and  fometimes  boroughs,  fubjeft  to  their  jurifdiftion, 
as  Dundee,  Montrofe,  &c.  and  among  other  powers, 
row  little  known,  they  had  the  right  of  exercifing  cri- 
aiiaal  jurifdiftion  within  their  refpeftive  territories  du- 


ring  the  continuance  of  fairs.     By  the  late  jurifdiftion-     Law  of 
aft,  all  jurifdiftions  of  conftabulary  arc  difTolved,  ex-    i^c'tbud.^ 
cept  that  of  high-conllable.  ~~*      ^ 

1 6.  The  office  of  the  Lyon  King  of  arms  was  chief-  Lyon  king 
ly  miniderial,  to  denounce  war,  proclaim  peace,  carry  "*'""• 
public  meflages,  &c.  But  he  has  alfo  a  right  of  ju- 
rifdiftion, whereby  he  can  punidi  all  who  ufurp  arms 
contrary  to  the  law  of  arms,  and  deprive  or  fufpend 
meflengers,  heralds,  or  purfuivants,  (who  are  officers 
named  by  himfelf)  ;  but  he  has  no  cognizance  of  the 
damage  arifing  to  the  private  party  through  the  mef- 
fenger's  fault.  Meifengers  are  fubfervient  to  the  fu- 
preme  courts  of  feffion  and  judiciary  ;  and  their  proper 
bufinefs  is  to  execute  all  the  king's  letters  either  in  ci- 
vil or  criminal  caufes.  They  mud  find  caution  for  the 
proper  diicharge  of  their  duty  qua  medengers ;  and  in 
cafe  of  any  malverfation,  or  neglcft,  by  which  damage 
arifes  to  their  employers,  their  fureties  may  be  recur- 
red upon  for  indemnification.  Thefe  fureties,  however, 
are  not  anfwerable  for  the  conduft  of  the  medenger  io 
any  other  capacity  but  qua  fuch  ;  and  therefore,  if  a 
raeffeiiger  is  aulhorifed  to  uplift  payment  from  a  debt- 
or, and  fails  to  account  to  his  employer,  the  cautioner 
is  not  liable  ;  his  obligation  extending  only  to  the  re- 
gular and  proper  duties  of  the  office  in  executing  the 
diligence,  or  the  like. 

17.  Our  judges  had,  for  a  long  time,  no  other  fa-o  , 
laries  or  appointments  than  what  arofe  from  the  fen- money, 
tences  they  pronounced.  Our  criminal  judges  applied 
to  their  own  ufe  the  fines  or  idiics  of  their  feveral 
courts  ;  and  regalities  had  a  right  to  the  fingle  efcheat 
of  all  perfons  denounced,  who  reCded  within  their  ju- 
rifdiftion ;  and  our  civil  judges  got  a  certain  propor- 
ton  of  the  fum  contained  in  the  decree  pronounced. 
But  thefe  were  all  prohibited  upon  regular  falaries  be- 
ing fettled  upon  them. 

Sect.  Y.     Of  eccleftajiical perfons.  .. 

The  Pope,  or  bifhnp  of  Rome,  was  long  acknow-_, 
ledged,  over  the  wedern  part  of  Chridendom,  for  the  'P^P'" 
head  of  the  Chrirtian  church.  Tne  papal  jurifdiftion 
was  abuliilied  in  Scotland  anno  1560.  The  king  was, 
by  aft  1669,  declared  to  have  fupreme  authority  over 
all  perfons,  and  in  ad  caufes  eccleiiadical ;  but  this  aft 
was  repealed  by  1690,  as  inconfident  with  Prediyterian 
church-government,  which  was  then  upon  the  point  of 
being  ellablidicd. 

2.  Before  the  reformation  from  Popery,  the  clergy 
was  divided  into  fecular  and  regular.  The  fecular  had  ^"^^^ 
a  particular  traft  of  ground  given  them  in  charge, 
within  which  they  exercifed  tiie  paftoral  office  of  bi- 
(hop,  prefbyter,  or  other  church-officer.  The  regular 
clergy  had  no  cuie  of  fouls  ;  but  wtre  tied  down  to  re- 
fidence  in  their  abbacies,  priories,  or  other  monalte- 
ries  :  and  they  got  the  name  of  regular,  from  the  rules 
of  mortification  to  which  they  were  bound,  according 
to  the  inditution  of  their  feveral  orders.  Upon  the  va- 
cancy of  any  benefice,  whether  fecular  or  regular,  com- 
raendators  were  frequently  appointed  to  levy  the  fruits, 
as  fadtors  or  (lewards  during  the  vacancy.  The  PopQ 
alone  could  give  the  higher  benefices  in  commendam^; 
and  at  lad,  from  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  came 
to  name  comiriendators  for  life,  and  without  any  obli- 
4  N  2  gatiou 
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Law  of    gation  to  account.     After  the  reformation,  feveral  ab- 
^  Scotland,   gacies  and   priories  were   given  by  James  VI.  in  perpe- 
•  iuom  commeudam,  to  laics. 

3.  Upon  abolifhing  the  Pope's  authority,  the  regular 
clergy  were  totally  fiipprefTed  ;  and,  in  place  of  all  the 
different  degrees  which  dcftingullhed  the  feciilar  cler- 
gy, we  had  at  firft  only  parochial  prefliyters  or  mini- 
flers,  and  fuperintendants,  who  had  the  otci  fight  of 
the  church  within  a  certain  diftrift  :  foon  thereafter 
the  church-government  became  epifcopal  by  archbi- 
fhops,  bilhops,  &c.;  and  after  fome  intermediate  turns, 
is  now  prcfbyterian  by  kirk  feffions,  prefbyteries,  fy- 
nods,  and  general  affemblies. 

4.  Prelate,  in  our  ftatutes,  fignifies  a  bifhop,  abbot, 
or  other  dignified  clergyman,  who  in  virtue  of  his  of- 
fice had  a  feat  in  parliament.  Every  bifhop  had  his 
chapter,  which  confifled  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
minifters  of  the  diocefe,  by  whofe  affidance  he  ma- 
naged the  affairs  of  the  church  within  that  diftriA. 
The  nomination  of  bifhops  to  vacant  fees  has  been  in 
the  crown  fince  1540,  though  under  the  appearance  of 
continuing  the  ancient  rijjht  of  eleftion,  which  was  in 
the  chapter.  The  confirmation  by  the  crown  undtr  the 
great  feal,  of  the  chapter's  eleftion,  conferred  a  ri<;ht 
to  the  fpirituality  of  the  benefice  ;  and  a  fecond  grant, 
upon  the  confecration  of  the  bifhop-eleft,  gave  a  title 
to  the  temporality  ;  but  this  fecond  grant  fell  foon  in- 
to difufe. 

Patronage.  5-  ^^  "''^°  founded  or  endowed  a  church  was  in- 
titled  to  the  rii>ht  of  pitronas'e  thereof,  or  ailvncatm 
ecclefta ;  whereby,  amonsf  other  privileijes,  he  might 
prelent  a  churchman  to  the  cure,  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy. 
The  prefcntee,  after  he  was  received  into  the  church, 
had  a  right  to  the  benefice  propria  jure ;  and  if  the 
church  was  parochial,  he  was  called  a  parfin.  The 
Pope  claimed  the  right  of  patronage  of  every  kirk  to 
which  no  third  party  could  rtiew  a  fpecial  title  ;  and, 
fince  the  reformation,  the  crown,  as  coming  m  place 
of  the  Pope,  is  conGdered  as  univerfal  patron,  where 
no  right  of  patronage  appears  in  a  fubjeft.  Where 
two  churches  are  united,  which  had  different  patrons, 
each  patron  prefents  by  turns. 

6.  Gentlemen  of  e  Hates  frequently  founded  colleges 
or  collegiate  churches;  the  head  of  which  got  the  name 
oi provoji,  under  whom  were  certain  prebendaries,  or 
canons,  who  had  their  feveral  ftalls  in  the  church,  where 
they  fung  maffes.  Others  of  lefTer  fortunes  founded 
chaplainries,  which  were  donations  granted  for  the 
finging  of  maffes  for  deceafed  friends  at  paiticular  al- 
tars in  a  church.  Though  all  thefe  were  fupprefTed 
Tipon  the  reformation,  their  founders  continued  pa- 
trons of  the  endowments  ;  out  of  which  they  were  al- 
lowed to  provide  burfars,  to  be  educated  in  any  of  the 
univerfities. 

7.  Wh  re  a  fund  is  gifted  for  the  eflabli/hment  of  a 
fecond  minifter  in  a  parifh  where  the  cure  is  thought 
too  heavy  for  one,  the  patronage  of  fuch  benefice  does 
net  belong  to  the  donor,  but  to  him  who  was  patron 
of  the  church,  unltfs  either  where  the  donor  has  re- 
ferved  to  hiinfclf  the  right  of  patronage  in  the  dona- 
tion, or  whtre  he  and  hia  fuccefTors  have  been  in  the 
ccnftant  ufe  of  prefditing  the  fecond  minillcr,  without 
challenge  from  the  patron.  The  right  of  prefenting  in- 
cumbents was  by  1690,  c.  23.  taken  from  patrons,  and 
tclled  in   the  heritors  and  «ider»  of  the  parifh,  upon 
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payment  to  bs  made  by  the  heritors  tc  the  patron  of  Law 
600  merks  i  but  it  was  again  reflored  to  patrons,  10  ^™''» 
^n.  c.  12.  with  the  exception  of  die  prefentation  fold  ^ 
in  purfuance  of  the  former  aft. 

8.  Patrons  were   not  fimply  adminiftrators  of  the  Patrcni 
church  ;  for  they  held  the  fruits  of  the  vacant  benefice 

as  their  own,  for  fome  time  after  the  reformation.  But 
that  right  is  now  no  more  than  a  truft  in  the  patron, 
who  mull  apply  them  to  pinus  ufes  within  the  parifn, 
at  the  fight  of  the  heritors,  yearly  as  they  fall  cue.  If 
he  fail,  he  lofes  his  right  of  adminiffering  the  vacant 
flipcnd  for  that  and  the  ne.xt  vacancy.  The  king, 
who  is  exempted  from  this  rule,  may  apply  the  va- 
cant Hipend  of  his  churches  to  any  pious  ufe,  though 
not  within  the  parilh.  If  one  fhould  be  ordained  to  a 
church,  in  oppofition  to  the  prefentee,  the  patron, 
whofe  civil  right  cannot  be  affitttd  by  any  fentence  of 
a  church-court,  may  retain  the  (Upend  as  vacant.  Pa- 
trons are  to  this  day  intitlcd  to  a  feat  and  burial-place 
in  the  churches  of  vvhich  they  are  patrons,  and  to  the 
right  of  all  the  teinds  of  the  paiifli  not  heritably  dif- 
poned. 

9.  That  kirks  may  not  continue  too  long  vacant,  the 
patron  mufl  prefent  to  the  prefbytery  (formerly  to  the 
bifhop),  a  fit  perfon  for  fupplying  the  cure,  within 
fix  months  from  hi's  knowledge  of  the  vacancy,  other- 
wife  the  right  of  prefentation  accrues  to  the  prefbytery 

jure  devohito.  ITpon  prefentation  by  the  patron,  the 
bilhop  collated  or  conferred  the  bt-ncllcc  upon  the  pre- 
fcntee by  a  writing,  in  which  he  appointed  certain  mi- 
niHers  of  the  diocefe  to  induce  or  inltltute  him  into  the 
church  ;  which  indudlion  completed  his  right,  and  was 
performed  by  their  placing  him  In  the  pulpit,  and  de- 
livering to  him  the  bible  and  keys  of  the  church.  The 
bifhop  collated  to  the  churches  of  which  himlcif  was 
patron,  plena  jure,  or  without  prefentation  ;  which  be 
alfo  did  in  menfal  churches,  whofe  patronages  were 
funk,  by  the  churches  being  appropriated  to  him,  as 
part  of  his  patrimony.  Since  the  revolution,  a  judicial 
aA  of  admifTion  by  the  prefbytery,  proceeding  either 
upon  a  prefentation,  or  upon  a  call  from  the  heritors 
and  elders,  or  upon  their  own /u.r  fi'tTio/u/afn,  completes 
the  minlUer's  right  to  the  benefice. 

10.  Soon  after  the  reformation,  the  Popifh  church- p,.  -/ji 
men  were  prevailed  upon  to  refign  in  the  fovercign's  (01  the 
hands  a  third  of  their  benefices ;  which  was  appiopri-ffrmd 
ated,  in  the  firll  place,  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  riiorm-^^"S1- 
ed  clergy.  To  make  this  fund  effedtiial,  particular  lo- 
calities  were  affigned  in  every  benefice,   to  the  extent 

of  a  third,  called  the  affumption  of  thirds  ;  and  for  the 
farther  fupport  of  miiiilers,  Queen  Mary  made  a  grant 
in  their  favour  of  all  thefmall  benefices  not  exceeding 
300  merks.  Bifliops,  by  the  aft  which  leltored  them 
to  the  whole  of  their  benefices,  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain the  miniflers  within  their  diocefes,  out  of  the 
thirds  ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  laic  titulars,  who  got 
grants  of  the  teinds,  became  bound,  by  their  accepta- 
tion thereof,  to  provide  the  kirks  within  their  erec* 
tionsin  competent  ftipends. 

11.  But  all  thofe  expedients  for  the  maintenance  of  Comm: 
the  clergy  having  proved  ineffcAual,  a  commlfiion  of  fion  for 
parliament  was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.P'''"''''i 
for  planting  kirks,  and  modifying  ftipends  to  minifters.  -.'^ 
out  of  the  teinds;  and  afterwards  feveral  other  com- tcinJs 
miffions  were  appointed,  with  the  more  ample  powers 
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iw  of    of  dividing  large  parifhes,  ereciinpr  new  ones,  &c.  all 
itlaiul.  of  which   were.  In  1707,  transferred   to  the  court  of 
"*         feflion,  with  this  limitation,  that    no  parifti  (hould  be 
disjoined,  nor   new  church    eredted,  nor     Id  one  re- 
moved to  a  new  place,  without  the  cnnfent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  heritors,   computing  the  votes,   not  by 
their   numbers,    but  by   the   vRhislicn   of  their   rents 
within  the  pariih.     The  juHj^es  of  fefiion,  when  fitting 
in  that  court,  are  confidered  as  a  commiflion  of  par- 
liament, and  have  their  proper  clerks,  macers,  and  o- 
thcr  officers  of  curt,  as  fiich. 
mis.  12.  The  lowtft  (lipend  tliat  could  be  modified  to  a 

miniller  by  ihe  firft  comniininn,  was  500  merks,  or 
five  chalders  of  viftual,  unlefs  where  the  whole  teinds 
of  the  pailfh  did  not  extend  fo  far:  and  the  higheft 
was  loco  merks,  or  ten  chalders  Hie  parliament 
1633  raifcd  the  minimum  to  eight  chalders  of  visual, 
and  prop'^rtionably  in  filver  ;  but  as  neither  the  com- 
miflion appointed  by  that  aft,  nor  any  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  ones,  was  limited  as  to  the  itjuximum,  the  com- 
miflioners  have  been  in  ufe  to  augment  (lipends  confi- 
derably  above  the  old  maximum,  where  there  is  fufGci- 
ency  of  free  teinds,  and  the  cure  is  burdenforae,  or 
living  expenfive. 

I  %.  Where  a  certain  quantity  of  (lipend  is  modified 
to  a  minifter  out  of  the  teinds  of  a  parilh,  without  pro- 
portioning that  ftipend  among  the  feveral  heritors,  the 
decree  Is  called  a  decree  of  modijieation  :  but  where 
the  commiffioners  alfo  fix  the  particular  proportions 
payable  by  each  heritor,  it  is  a  decree  of  modificalion 
and  locality.  Where  a  llipend  is  only  modified,  it  is 
fecured  on  the  whole  teinds  of  the  parifli,  fo  that  the 
minifttr  can  infift  againft  any  one  heritor  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  teinds;  fuch  heritor  being  always  in- 
titled  to  rillef  againft  the  reft  for  what  he  ihall  have 
paid  above  his  ju!l  fiiare  :  but  where  the  ftipend  is  al- 
fo localled,  each  heritor  is  liable  in  no  more  than  his 
own  proportion. 
Cj  14.   Few  of  the  reformed   miniftcrs  were,  at   ^w^, 

provided  with  dwelling  houfts  ;  moft  of  the  Pnpifh 
clergy  having,  upon  the  firft  appeaiance  of  the  refor- 
mation, let  their  manfts  in  feu,  or  in  long  tacks  :  mi- 
nifters  therefore  got  a  right,  in  1563,  to  as  m.uch  of 
thefe  manfes  as  would  ferve  them,  notwithllEnding 
fuch  feus  or  lacks.  Where  there  was  no  parfon's  nor 
vicar's  manfe,  one  was  to  be  built  by  the  heritors,  at 
the  fight  of  the  bifhop,  (now  the  prtfbytery),  the 
charge  not  exceeding  L.  icoo  Scots,  nor  below  500 
merks.  Under  a  manfe  are  comprehended  ftable,  barn, 
and  byre,  with  a  garden  ;  for  all  which  it  is  uf.ral  to 
allow  half  an  acre  of  ground. 

15.  Every  incumbent  is  ihtitled  at  his  entry  to  have 
his  manfe  prrt  in  good  condition  ;  for  which  purpofe, 
the  prefbytcry  may  appoint  a  vifitation  by  tradefmen, 
and  order  eftimates  to  be  laid  before  thenr  of  the  fums 
receffary  for  the  repairing,  which  they  may  proportion 
among  the  heritors  according  to  their  valuations.  The 
prelbytery,  after  the  manfe  is  made  fufficient,  ought, 
upon  application  of  the  heritors,  to  declare  it  a  free 
manfe  ;  which  lays  the  incumbent  under  an  obligation 
to  uphold  it  in  good  condition  during  his  incumbency, 
otberwifc  he  or  his  executors  fhal!  be  liable  in  damages  ; 
but  they  are  not  bound  to  make  up  the  I'ifs  arifing 
from  the  neceilary  decay  of  the  building  by  lire  vsfte 
cftime. 
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16.  All  minlfters,  where  there  is  any  landward  or    Law.if 
country  parifh,  are,  over  and  above  their  ftipend,  in-    " 
tilled  to  a  glebe,  which  comprehends  four  acres  of  a-    , 
rable  land,  or  fixteen  fowms  of  pafture-ground  where     ''  '^' 
there  is  no  arable  land   (a  fowm  is  what  will  graze  ten 

fheep  or  one  cow)  ;  and  it  is  to  be  de/igned  or  marked 
by  the  birtiop  or  prelbyteiy  out  of  fuch  kirklanda 
within  the  parifh  as  lie  nearell  to  the  kirk,  and,  in  de- 
fault of  kirk-lands,  out  of  temporal  lands. 

17.  A  right  of  relief  is  competent  to  the  heritors, 
whofe  lands  are  fet  off  for  the  manfe  or  glebe,  againil 
the  other  heritors  of  the  parifh.  Manfes  and  glebes, 
being  once  regularly  defigned,  cannot  be  fcuedor  fold 
by  the  incumbent  in  prejudice  of  his  fucceffors,  whic:i 
is  in  praftice  extended  even  to  the  cale  where  fuch  alie- 
nation evidently  appears  profitable  to  the  benefice. 

18.  Minifters,  befide   their   glebe,    are    intitled  ta^^ 
grafs  for  a  horfe  and  two  cows.     And  if  the  lands, 

out  of  which  the  grafs  may  be  defigned,  either  lie  at 
a  diftance,  or  ar-e  not  fit  for  paftute,  the  heritors  are 
to  pay  to  the  minifter  L.  20  Scots  yearly  as  an  equiva- 
lent. Minifters  have  alfo  freedom  of  foggage,  paftui-- 
age,  fuel,  feal,  divot,  loaning,  and  free  ilh  and  en- 
try, according  to  ufe  and  wont  :  but  what  thefe  pri- 
vileges are,  muft  be  determined  by  the  local  cullom  of 
the  feveral  parifhes. 

19.  The  legal  terms  at  which  ftipends  become  due  r.  _  _    r 
to  minifters  are  Whicfiinday  and  Michaelmas.     If  they:,.,niciit  of 
incumbent  be  admitted  to  his  church  before  Whitfun- ilipcm'.s. 
day   (till  which  term  the  corns  are  not  prefumed  to  be 

fully  (own),  he  has  right  to  that  whole  year's  ftipend  ; 
and,  if  he  is  received  after  Whitfunday,  and  before 
Michaelmas,  he  is  intitled  to  the  half  of  that  year ; 
becaufe,  though  the  corns  were  fown  before  his  en- 
try, he  was  admitted  before  the  term  at  which  they 
are  prefumed  to  be  reaped.  By  the  fame  reafon,  if 
he  dies  or  is  tranfported  before  Whitfunday,  he  has 
right  to  no  part  of  that  year;  if  before  Michaelmas, 
to  the  half;  and  if  not  till  after  Michaelmas,  to  the 
whole. 

20.  After  the  miniller's  death,  his  executors  have 
right  to  the  annat  ;  which,  in  the  fenfe  of  the  canon 
law,  was. a  right  referved  to  the  Pope,  of  the  firft 
year's  fruits  of  every  benefice.  Upon  a  threateu.:d  in- 
vafion  from  England  anna  1547,  the  annat  was  given 
by  our  parliament,  notwithltanding  this  right  in  the 
Pope,  to  the  executors  of  fuch  chi:rchmen  as  fhould 
fall  in  battle  in  defence  of  their  country  ;  but  the  word 
annat  or  ann,  as  it  is  now  underllood,  is  the  right 
which  law  gives  to  the  executors  of  nirnifters,  of  liaif 
a  year's  benefice  over  and  above  what  was  due  to  the 
minifter  himfelt  for  his  incumbency. 

21.  The  executors  of  a  minilier  need  make  up  no 
title  to  the  ann  by  continnatioir  :  neither  is  the  right 
affignable  by  the  mirrifter,  or  affeCtable  with  his  debts  ; 
for  it  never  bel.)nged  to  him,  but  io  a  mere  gratuity 
given  by  law  to  thefe  whom  it  is  prefumed  tire  de- 
ceafed  could  not  fufficlently  provide  ;  and  law  has  gi- 
ven it  expieiely  to  executors  ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  gi- 
verned  by  the  rules  of  fuccefiTion  in  executory,  the  wi- 
dow,  in  cafe  of  no  children,  would  get  one  half,  the 
other  would  go  to  the  next  of  kin  ;  and  where  there 
are  children,  fhe  would  be  intitled  to  a  third,  and  the 
other  two  thirds  would  fall  equally  among  the  children. 
But,  theciiurt,  of  feffion,   probably  led  bv  the  genera! 
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praAice,  liave  in  this  lad  cafe  divided  the  ann  into  two 
equal  parts,  of  wlilch  one  goes  to  the  widow,  and  the 
other  among  the  children  in  capHa, 

2  2.  From  the  great  confidence  that  was,  in  the  firft 
ages  of  Chriftlanity,  repofed  in  churchmen,  dying  pcr- 
fons  frequently  committed  to  them  the  care  of  their 
cftatep,  and  of  their  orphan  children  ;  but  thefe  were 
fimply  rights  of  truft,  not  of  jurlfdiftion.  The  clergy 
foon  had  the  addrefs  to  eftablifh  to  themfelves  a  proper 
jutildiftioH,  not  confined  to  points  of  ecclefiallical 
right,  but  extending  to  quellions  that  had  no  concern 
with  the  church.  They  judged  not  only  in  teinds, 
patronages,  tcftaments,  breach  of  vow,  fcandal,  &c. 
but  in  queftions  of  marriage  and  divorce,  becaufe 
marriage  was  a  facrament  ;  in  tochers,  becaufe  thefe 
were  given  in  confideration  of  marriage  ;  in  all  que- 
flions  where  an  oath  intervened,  on  pretence  that 
oaths  were  a  part  of  religious  worlhip.  Sec.  As 
churchmen  came,  by  the  means  of  this  exttnfive  jurif- 
diftion,  to  be  diverted  from  their  proper  funftions, 
they  committed  the  cxercife  of  it  to  their  officials  or 
commilTaries :  hence  the  commiffary-court  was  called 
the  B'lfliop's  Court,  and  Curia  Chrijlianitaiis  ;  it  wasalfo 
llyled  the  Conjijlorial  Court  ;  from  cnnjijiory,  a  name  firll 
given  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  afterwards  to  the  courts  of  judicature  held  by 
churchmen. 

2%-  At  the  reformation,  all  epifcopal  jurlfdiftion, 
exercifed  under  the  authority  of  the  bifliop  of  Rome, 
was  abolifhcd.  As  the  courfe  of  juftice  in  confiftotial 
catifes  was  thereby  ftopped,  Q_^Mary,  befides  naming 
a  commiffary  for  every  diocefe,  did,  by  a  fpccial  grant, 
eftablifh  a  new  commifTary-court  at  Edinburgh,  con- 
fitting  of  four  judges  or  commilTaries.  This  court  is 
vetted  with  a  double  jurlfdiftion  ;  one  diocefan,  which 
is  exercifed  in  the  fpecial  territory  contained  in  the 
grant,  viz.  the  counties  of  Edinburgh,  Haddington, 
Linlithgow,  Peebles,  and  a  great  part  of  Stirllhglhire  ; 
and  another  univerfal,  by  which  the  judges  confirm  the 
tettaments  of  all  who  die  in  foreign  parts,  and  may  re- 
duce the  decrees  of  all  inferior  commiflaries,  provided 
the  reduftion  be  purfued  within  a  year  after  the  de- 
cree. Bilhops,  upon  their  re-eftablifliment  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  were  reftored  to  the  right  of  naming 
their  feveral  commifTaries. 

24.  As  the  clergy,  in  times  of  Popery,  attumed  a 
jurifdiftion  independent  of  the  civil  pov/er  or  any  fe- 
cular  court,  their  fentences  could  be  reviewed  only  by 
the  Pope,  or  judges  delegated  by  him  ;  fo  that,  with 
regard  to  the  courts  of  Scotland,  their  jurifdiftion  was 
fupreme.  But,  by  an  aft  1560,  the  appeals  from  our 
bifhops  courts,  that  were  then  depending  before  the 
Roman  confittories,  were  ordained  to  be  decided  by 
the  court  of  feffion  :  and  by  a  potterior  aft,  i6og,  the 
feflion  is  declared  the  king's  great  confiltory,  with 
power  to  review  all  fentences  pronounced  by  the  com- 
miflaries. Neverthelefs,  fince  that  court  had  no  inhe- 
rent juiifdiftion  in  confittorial  caufes  prior  to  this  fta- 
tute,  and  fince  the  ttatute  gives  them  a  power  of 
judging  only  by  way  of  advocation,  they  have  not,  to 
this  day,  any  proper  confiftorial  jurifdiftion  in  the  firft 
inftance  ;  neither  do  they  pronounce  fentence  in  any 
confiftorial  caufe  brought  from  the  commifTaries,  but 
remit  it  back  to  them  with  inftruftions.  By  the  prac- 
tice immediately  fubfequent  to  the  aft  before  quoted, 
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they  did  not  admit  advocations  from  the  inferior  cora-  l^awi 
miffaries,  till  the  caufe  was  firft  brou  ^ht  before  the  ■'''^"ilar 
commifTaries  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  that  praftice  is  now  """"V" 
in  difufe. 

25.  The  commifTaries  retain  to  this  day  an  exclufive 
power  of  judging  in  declarators  of  marriage,  and  of 
the  nullity  of  marriage  ;  in  aftions  of  divorce  and  of 
non-adherence,  of  adultery,  baftardy,  and  confirma- 
tion of  teftaments  ;  becaufe  all  thefe  matters  are  ftill 
confidered  to  be  properly  confiftorial.  Inferior  com- 
mifTaries are  not  competent  to  quelHons  of  divorce,  un- 
der which  are  comprehended  queftions  of  baftardy  and 
adherence,  when  they  have  a  conneftion  with  the  law- 
fulnefs  of  marriage,  or  with  adultery. 

26.  CommifTaries  have  now  no  power  to  pronounce 
decrees  in  abfence  for  any  fum  above  L.  40  Scots,  ex- 
cept in  caufc-s  properly  confiftorial:  but  they  may  au- 
thenticate tutorial  and  curatorial  inventories  ;  and  all 
bonds,  contrafts,  &c.  which  contain  a  claufe  for  regi- 
ftration  in  the  bodks  of  any  judge  competent,  and  pro- 
tefta  on  bills,  may  be  regiftered  in  their  books. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  marriage. 
Persons,  when  confidered  in  a  private  capacity,  are 
chiefly  diftinguiftied  by  their  mutual  relations;  as  huf- 
band  and  wife,  tutor  and  minor,  father  and  child, 
maftcr  and  fervant.  The  relation  of  hulband  and  Marriag 
wife  is  conftituted  by  marriage  ;  which  is  the  con- 
junclion  of  man  and  wife,  vowing  to  live  infeparably 
till  death. 

2.  Marriage  is  truly  a  contraft,  and  fo  requires  the 
confcnt  of  parties.  Idiots,  therefore,  and  furious  per- 
fons,  cannot  marry.  As  no  perfon  is  prcfumed  capable 
of  confent  within  the  years  of  pupiUarity,  which,  by 
our  law,  lafts  till  the  age  of  14  in  males,  and  (2  in 
females,  marriage  cannot  be  contrafted  by  pupils;  but 
if  the  married  pair  (hall  cohabit  after  puberty,  fuch 
acquiefcence  gives  force  to  the  marriage.  Marriage  is 
fully  perfcftetl  by  confent  ;  which,  without  confum- 
mation,  founds  ail  the  conjugal  rights  and  duties.  The 
confent  requifite  to  marriage  mult  be  de  prjrfenti.  A 
promife  of  marriage  (Jl'ipulatio  fponjal'it'ia )  may  be  re- 
filed  from,  as  long  as  matters  are  entire  ;  but  if  any 
thing  be  done  by  one  of  the  parties,  whereby  a  prt- 
judice  arifes  from  the  non-performance,  the  party  re- 
filing is  liable  in  damages  to  the  other.  The  cano- 
nirts,  and  after  them  our  courts  of  juftice,  explain  a 
copula  fubfequent  to  a  promile  of  marriage  into  aftual 
marriage. 

3.  It  is  wx  necefTary,  that  marriage  fhould  be  cele-  pj-m-f 
brated  by  a  clergyman.  The  confent  of  parties  may  cclcbrat 
be  declared  before  any  magiftrate,  or  fimply  before 
witneffcs  :  and  though  no  formal  confent  Ihould  ap- 
pear, marriage  is  prefumed  from  the  cohabitation,  or 
living  together  at  bed  and  board,  of  a  rnan  and  wo- 
man who  are  generally  reputed  hiilhaud  and  wife. 
One's  acknowledgment  of  his  marriage  to  the  midlife 
vrhom  he  called  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  minifter  who 
baptized  his  child,  was  found  fufficient  prefumptive  e- 
vidente  of  marriage,  without  the  nid  either  of  cohabi- 
tation, or  of  babiie  and  repute.  The  father'*  confent 
was,  by  the  Roman  law,  elfential  to  the  marriage  of 
children  /;;  familia :  but,  by  our  law,  children  may 
enter  into  marriage,  without  the  knowledge,  and  even 
againft  the  renionltrances,  of  a  father. 

4.  Mar 
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iw  c"f        4.  Marriage  is  forbidden  within  certain  degrees  of 
^'^''-  blood.     By  the  law  of  Mofcs  (Levhkus  xviii.),  which, 
,.,,       by  the  aA  1567.  c.  15.   has  been   adopted  by  us,  fe- 
rees.       conds  in  blood,  and  all  remoter  degrees,  may  all  law- 
fully marry.      By  fecondsin  blood  are  meant  firft  coii- 
fins.      Marriage  in  the  direft  line  is   forbidden  in  mfi- 
nltum  i  as  it  is  alfo  in  the  collateral  line  in  the  fpecial 
caf"  where  one  of  the  parties   is  loco  parentis  to   the 
other,  as  grand-uncle,  great  grand-uncle,  &c.  with  re- 
fpedl  to  Ills  grand  niece,  &c.      The  fame  degrees  that 
arc  prohibitrd  in  confanguinity,  are  prohibited  in  af- 
finity ;   which  is  the  tie  arifmg  from  marriage,  betwixt 
one  of  the  married  pair,  and  the  blood  relations  of  the 
cT         other.     Marriage  alfo,   where  either  of  the  patties  is 
mds  of  naturally  unfit   for  generation,   or  ftands  already  mar- 
"y'        ried  to  a  third  perfon,  is  ipfo  jure  null. 
,  J.  To   prevent  bigamy   and   incelluous   marriages, 

of  th"  chuich  has  introduced  proclamation  of  banns; 
IS.  which  is  the  ceremony  of  publilhing  the  names  and 
defignations  of  thofe  who  intend  to  intermarry,  in  the 
churches  where  the  bride  and  bridegroom  tefide,  after 
the  congregation  is  afftmbled  for  divine  fetvice;  that 
all  perfons  who  know  any  objeftion  to  the  marriage 
may  offer  it.  When  the  order  of  the  church  is  ob 
ferved,  the  marriage  is  called  regular  ;  when  otherwife, 
clnmleflinc.  Marriage  is  valid  'vhen  entered  into  in 
either  of  thefe  ways  ;  but  when  clandeftine,  there  are 
certain  penalties  impofed  upon  the  parties  as  well  as 
the  cejebrator  and  witneffes. 

6.  By  mairiage,  a  fociety  is  created  between  the 
gf  married  pair,  which  draws  after  it  a  mutual  communi- 
s.  cation  of  their  civil  interefts,  in  as  far  as  is  iieceflary 
for  maintaining  it.  As  the  fociety  lafts  only  for  the 
joint  lives  of  the  focii ;  therefore  rights  that  have  the 
natuie  of  a  perpetuity,  which  our  law  &.y\ti  heritable, 
are  not  brought  under  the  partnerlhip  or  communion 
of  goods;  as  a  land-eflate,  or  bonds  bearing  a  yearly 
intertfl  :  it  is  only  moveable  fuhjefts,  or  the  fruits  prp- 
duced  by  heritable  fubjeds  during  the  marriage,  that 
become  common  to  man  and  wife. 
nariti.  "•  The  hufband,  as  the  head  of  the  wife,  has  the 
fole  right  of  managing  tiie  goods  in  communion,  which 
is  called  jus  viariti.  This  right  is  fo  abfolute,  that  it 
bears  but  little  refemblance  to  a  right  of  adminiftering 
a  common  fuhjeft.  For  the  liufband  can,  in  virtue 
thereof,  fell,  or  even  gift,  at  his  pleafure,  the  whole 
good's  falling  under  communion  ;  and  his  creditors 
may  affeft  them  for  the  payment  of  his  proper  debts  : 
fo  that  the  jus  mariti  carries  all  the  charadters  of  an 
afllgr)ation,  by  the  wife  to  her  hufband,  of  her  move- 
able ettate.  It  arifes  ipfo jure  from  the  marriage;  and 
therefore  needs  no  other  coniiitution.  But  a  ttranger 
may  convey  an  eftate  to  a  wife,  fo  as  it  Ihall  not  be 
fubjert  to  the  hulband's  adminiflration  ;  or  the  huf- 
band himfelf  may,  in  the  marria^e-contraft,  renounce 
bis  ;j/j  mariti  in  all  or  aiiy  part  of  his  wire's  moveable 
eflate. 
'ilir-  ^-  From  this  right  are  excepted  paraphernal  goods, 
which,  as  the  word  is  undcrftood  in  our  law,  compre- 
hends the  wife's  wcaiing  apparel,  and  the  ornaments 
proper  to  her  perfon  ;  as  necklaces,  ear-ringf,  bread 
or  arin  jewels,  buckles,  &c,  Thefe  are  neither  alie- 
nable by  the  hufband,  nor  afftftabit  by  his  creditors. 
Things  of  promifcuous  ule  to  hufband  and  wife,  as 
plate,  medals,  &c.  may  become  paraphernal,  by  the 
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hufbanJ's  giving  them  to  ihc  wife,  at  or  before  mar- 
riage ;  but  they  are  paraphernal  only  in  regard  to 
that  huffeaiid  who  gave  them  as  fuch,  and  are  edeem- 
ed  common  moveables.  If  the  wife,  whofe  paraphenm- 
Jia  thty  were,  be  afterwards  married  to  a  ftcond  huf- 
band-; unlefs  he  ffall  in  the  fame  manner  appropriate 
them  to  her. 

9.  The  right  of  the  hufband  to  the  wife's  moveable  Burdens  af- 
eflate,  is  buidened  with  the  moveable  debts  contratlcd  ic<;tmg  the 
by  her  before  marriage  :   and  as  his  right  is  univerfal,>'  """''• 
fo   alfo  is   his   burden  ;   for   it    reaches  to  her   whole 
moveable  debts,   though   they    fliould  far  exceed   her 
moveable  elhte.     Yet  the  hufband  is  not  confidered  as 

the  true  debtor  in  his  wife's  debts.  In  all  adions  for 
payment,  fhe  is  the  proper  defender:  the  hufband  is 
only  cited  for  his  interell,  that  is,  as  curator  to  her, 
and  admlniftrator  of  the  fociety-gooda.  As  foor,  there- 
fore  as  the  marriage  is  diffolved,  and  the  focietygoods 
thereby  fuffer  a  divifion,  the  hufband  is  no  faither 
concerned  In  the  fhare  belonging  to  his  deceafed  wife; 
and  confequently  is  no  longer  bable  to  pay  her  debts) 
which  mull  be  recovered  from  her  reprefentatives,  or 
her  feparate  eftate. 

10.  This  obligation  upon  the  hufband  Is,  however,  „ 
perpetuated  againft  him  (i.)  Where  his  proper  eftate,  ""J^^*' 
real  or  perfonal,  has  been  affeded,  during  the  marriage,  glinft  the 
by  complete  legal  diligence  ;  in  which    cafe,   the  huf- hufband, 
band  mull,   by  the  common   rules  of  law,   relieve  his 
property  from  the  burden  with  which  it  ftands  charged  : 

but  the  utmoft  diligence  againll  his  perfon  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  perpetuate  the  obligation  ;  nor  even  incom- 
plete diligence  againft  his  eftate.  (2.)  The  hufband 
continues  h'able,  even  after  the  wife's  death,  in  fo  far 
as  he  is  lucratus  or  profited  by  her  eftate  :  Still,  how- 
ever, the  law  does  not  confider  a  hufband  who  has  got 
but  a  moderate  toclier  with  the  wife'as  lucratus  by  the 
marriage  ;  it  is  the  excels  only  which  it  confidcrs  as 
lucrum,  and  that  muft  be  eftimated  by  the  qjality  of 
the  parties  and  their  condition  of  life. — As  he  was  at 
no  time  the  proper  debtor  in  his  wife's  moveable  debts; 
theiefore,  though  he  fhould  be  lucratus,  he  it,  after 
the  dilfolution,  only  liable  for  them  fuhfjiarie,  I.  e. 
if  her  own  feparate  eftate  Is  not  fufficlent  to  pay  them 
off. 

It.  Where  the  wife  is  debtor  in  that  fort  of  debt, 
which.  If  it  had  been  due  to  her,  would  have  exclujed 
theyW  mariti,  e.  g.  in  bonds  bearing  Intereft,  which,  as 
we  iball  afterwards  fee  (clxiii.  4.),  continues  heritable 
as  to  the  rights  of  hufband  and  wife,  notwithftandlng 
of  the  enadment  of  the  ftatute  1661,  which  renders 
them  moveable  in  certain  other  refpedls,  the  liufband 
is  liable  only  for  the  bygone  Interefts,  and  thofe  that 
may  grow  upon  tiie  debt  during  the  marriao-e  :  bccaufe 
his  obligation  for  her  debts  muft  he  comme'nfurated  to 
the  intereft  he  has  in  her  eftate.  It  is  the  hufband 
alone  who  Is  liable  in  peifonal  diligence  for  his  wife's 
debts,  while  the  marriage  fiibfifts  :  the  wife,  who  Is 
the  proper  debtor,  is  free  from  all  perfonal  execution 
upon  them  while  flie  is  vejlita  viro, 

J  2.  The  hufband   by  marriage    becomes  the  perpe- The  huff. 
tual  curator  of  the    wife.      From   this  right  It  arifes,  band  is  the 
1.  That  no   fult  can  proceed  againft  the  nife   till  the ^^'''^'' *"* 
hufband  be  cited  for  liis  intereft.      2.  All  deeds,   done  "'^" 
by  a  wife  without  the  hufband's  confent,  are  null;   nei- 
ther can  flie  fue  in  any  adion  without  the  hufband's 
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concurrence.  Yet  where  the  hufband  refufes,  or  by 
reafon  of  forfeiture,  &c.  cannot  concur;  or  where  the 
aflion  is  to  be  brought  againft  the  hufband  himfelf, 
for  performine  his  part  of  the  marriage  articles  ;  the 
judge  will  authorife  her  tofue  in  her  own  name.  The 
efFefts  arifnig  from  this  curatorial  power  difcover  them- 
felves  even  before  marriage,  upon  the  publication  of 
banns;  after  which  the  bride,  being  uolonger/iii juris, 
can  contraft  no  debt,  nor  do  any  deed,  either  to  the 
prejudice  of  her  future  hufband,  nor  even  to  her  own. 
But  in  order  to  this,  it  is  ncceflary  that  the  banns 
fliall  have  been  publifhcd  in  the  bride's  parilt-church 
as  well  as  in  that  of  her  hufband. 

13.  If  the  hufband  fhould  either  withdraw  from  his 
wife,  or  turn  her  out  of  doors  ;  or  if,  continuing  in 
family  with  her,  he  fhould  by  feveie  treatment  en- 
danger her  life;  the  com mifTavies  will  authorife  a  fepa- 
ration  a  men/a  et  ihoro,  and  give  a  feparate  alimony  to 
the  wife,  fuitable  to  her  hufband'seftate,  from  the  time 
of  fuch  reparation  until  either  a  reconciliation  or  a  fen- 
tence  of  divorce. 

14.  Certain  obligations  of  the  wife  are  valid,  not- 
withftanding  her  being  fub  cura  marit'i ;  ex.  gr.^  obli 
gations  arifing  from  delid^;  for  wives  have  no  privilege 
to  commit  crimes.  But  if  the  punifhment  refolves  in- 
to a  pecuniary  mulft,  the  execution  of  it  muft,  from 
her  incapacity  to  fulfil,  be  fufpended  till  the  diffolution 
of  the  marriage,  unlefs  the  wife  has  a  feparate  eftate 
exempted  from  thejwj  niariti. 

ic.  Obligations  arifing  from  contraft,  affeft  either 
the  perfon  or  the  cilate.  The  law  has  been  fo  careful 
to  proteft  wives  while  fiib  cura  mnrita,  that  all  per- 
fonal  obligations  granted  by  a  wife,  though  wich  the 
hufband's  confent,  as  bonds,  bills,  &c.  are  null  ;  with 
the  following  exceptions:  (i.)  Where  the  wife  gets 
a  feparate  pecuUum  or  (lock,  either  from  her  father  or 
a  ftranger,  for  her  own  or  her  children's  alimony,  fhe 
may  grant  perfonal  obligations  in  relation  to  fuch  flock: 
and  by  flronger  reafon,  perfonal  obligations  granted 
by  a  wife  are  good,  when  her  perfon  is  aftuatly  with- 
drawn from  the  hufband's  power  by  a  judicial  fepara- 
tion.  (2.)  A  wife's  perfonal  obligation,  granted  in 
the  form  of  a  deed  inter  vivos,  is  valid,  if  it  is  not  to 
take  efFeft  till  her  death.  (3.)  Where  the  wife  is  by 
the  hufband  prupojita  negotiis,  intrufted  with  the  ma- 
nagement either  of  a  particular  branch  of  bufinefs  or 
of  his  whole  affairs,  all  the  contraftt  fiie  enters  into  in 
the  exevcife  of  her prapojilura  are  effeftual,  even  though 
they  be  not  reduced  to  writing,  but  fliould  arife  mere- 
ly ex  re,  from  furnilhings  made  to  her  :  but  fuch  obli- 
gations have  no  fo-.ce  againft  the  wife ;  it  is  the  huf- 
band only,  by  whofe  coramifiion  fhe  afts,  who  is  there- 
by obliged. 

16.  A  wife,  while  flie  remains  in  family  with  her 
h'jfband.  Is  confidered  as  prtepojita  negotiii  domejlicis ; 
and  conRquently  may  provide  things  proper  for  the  fa- 
mily;  for  the  price  whereof  the  hufband  is  liable,  £110' 
they  fhould  be  mifapplied,  or  though  the  hufband 
fhould  have  given  her  money  to  provide  them  elfc- 
where.  A  hufband  who  fufpefts  that  his  wife  may 
hurt  his  fortune  by  high  living,  may  ufe  the  remedy  of 
inhibition  againft  her  ;  by  which  aU  perfons  are  inter- 
pelled  from  c<'nirading  with  her,  or  giving  her  credit. 
After  the  completing  of  this  dilijjenee,  whereby  the 
prapojiliirii  falls,  the  wife  cannot  bind  the  hufband,  un- 
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lefs  for  fuch  reafonable  furnilhings  33  he  cannot  in-     L^v/i 
ftruA  that  he  provided  her  with  aliunde.   As  every  man,   Seotlan 
and  confequently  every  hufband,  has  a  right  to  remove         ''"" 
his  managers  at  pleafure,   inhibition  may  pafs  at  the 
fuit  of  the  hufband  ajjainft  the  wife,  though  he  fhould 
not  offer  to  juftify  that  meafure  by  an  actual  proof  of 
the  extravagance  or  profufion  of  her  temper. 

17.  As  to  rights  granted  by  the  wife  affedling  her  Rights  a 
eftate;   ftie  has  no   moveable  eftate,  except  her  ^i7r<3-f^'*i"gh 
pheinalia ;   and  thefe   fhe   may  alien   or  impignorate,'      *• 
with  confent  of  the  hufband.     She  can,  without  the 
hufband,  bequeath  by  teflament  her  fhare  of  the  goods 

in  communion  ;  but  fhe  cannot  difpofe  of  them  inter 
vivos ;  for  file  herfelf  has  no  proper  right  to  them  while 
the  marriage  fublifts.  A  wife  can  lawfully  oblige  her- 
felf, in  relation  to  her  heritable  eftate,  with  confent  of 
her  hufband  :  for  though  her  peifou  is  in  fome  fenfe 
funk  by  the  marriage,  ftie  continues  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  real  eftate  ;  and  in  fuch  obligations  her  eftate  is 
confidered,  and  not  her  perfon.  A  hufband,  though 
he  be  curator  to  his  wife,  can,  by  his  acceptance  or  in- 
tervention, authorife  rights  granted  by  her  in  his  owa 
favour :  for  a  hufband's  curatory  differs  in  this  refpeft 
from  the  curatory  of  minors,  for  it  is  not  merely  in- 
tended for  the  wife's  advantage,  but  is  confidered  as  a 
mutual  benefit  to  both. 

18.  All  donations,  whether  by  the  wife  to  the  huf-Donatioi 
band,  or  by  the  hufband  to  the  wife,  are  revocable  bj"^"?"^^' 
the  donor  ;  but  if  the  donor  dies  without  revocation,  „(,le. 
the  right  becomes  abfolute.     Where  the  donation  is 

not  pure,  it  is  not  fubjedl  to  revocation:  thus,  a  grant 
made  by  the  hufband,  in  confequence  of  the  natural 
obligation  that  lies  i»port  him  to  provide  for  his  wife,  is 
not  revocable,  unlefs  in  fo  far  as  it  exceeds  the  meafure 
of  a  rational  fettlement  ;  neither  are  rtmuneratory 
grants  revocable,  where  mutual  grants  are  made  in  con- 
fideration  of  each  othsr,  except  where  an  onerous  caufe 
is  fiinulated,  or  where  what  is  given  hinc  iiide  bears  no 
proportion  to  each  other.  All  voluntary  contracts  of 
feparatlon,  by  which  the  wife  is  provided  in  an  yearly 
alimony,  are  effeftual  as  to  the  time  pall,  but  revocable 
either  by  the  hufband  or  wife. 

19.  As  wives  are  in  the  ftrongeft  degree  fubjeft  toRatificat 
the  influence  of  their  hufbands,  third  parties,  in  whofe ''^  "''" 
favours  they  had  made  grants,   were  frequently  vexed 

with  aftions  of  reduftian,  as  it  the  grant  had  been  ex- 
torted from  the  wife  through  the  force  or  fear  of  the 
huft-iand.  To  fecure  the  grantees  againft  this  danger, 
ratifications  were  introduced,  whereby  the  wife,  ap- 
pearing before  a  judge,  declares  upon  oath,  her  huU 
band  not  prefent,  that  fhe  was  not  Induced  to  grant 
the  deed  ex  -vi  aut  metu.  A  wife's  ratification  is  not 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  fecuring  the  grantee  :  law  in- 
deed allows  the  wife  to  bring  reduftlon  of  any  deed  flic 
has  not  ratified,  upon  the  head  of  foixe  or  fear ;  of 
which,  if  flie  bring  fufHcient  evidence,  the  deed  will  be 
fet  atide  ;  but  if  fhe  fails  in  the  proof,  it  will  remain 
effeftual  to  the  receiver. 

20.  Marriage,  like  other  contrafts,  might,  by  the  Diflolutk 
Roman  law,   be  diffolved   by  the  contrary  confent  of  of  mar- 
parties  ;  but,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  it  cannot  be  dif-riage, 
folved  till  death,  except  by  divorce,  proceeding  either 

upon  the  head  of  adultery  or  of  wilful  defertion. 

21.  Marriage   is  diffolved  by  death,   either  luilhin 
yrar  anJ  day  from  its  being  contrafted,  or  after  year 

and 
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'  of  and  day.  If  it  is  difTolved  within  year  and  day,  all 
and.  rights  granted  in  conlideration  of  the  marriage  (unlefs 
~~"  guardet}  againft  in  the  contrail)  become  void,  and 
things  return  to  the  fame  condition  in  which  they  ilood 
before  the  marriage  ;  with  this  reftriftion,  that  the 
hnfband  is  confidered  as  a  bona  ftile  pofTefTor,  in  rela- 
tion to  what  he  has  confnmed  upon  the  faith  of  his 
right  ;  but  he  is  liable  to  repay  the  tocher,  without 
any  deduftion,  in  confideration  of  his  family-expence 
during  the  marriage.  If  things  cannot  be  reftored  on 
both  fides,  equity  liindcis  the  reftoring  of  one  party 
and  rot  the  other.  In  a  ca(e  which  was  lately  before 
■the  court  of  fcflion,  it  was  determined,  after  a  long 
hearing  in  prefence,  that  where  a  marriage  had  been 
diffolved  within  the  year  without  a  living  child,  by  the 
deatli  of  the  hufijarid,  the  widow  was  intitlcd  to  be  ali- 
mented out  of  an  eftate  of  which  he  died  pofleffed, 
though  there  were  no  conventional  provifions  Itipula- 
ted  in  favour  of  the  wife. 

22.  Upon  the  diflolution  of  a  marriage,  after  year 
■and  day,  the  furviving  huiband  becomes  the  irrevocable 
proprietor  of  the  tocher;  and  the  wife,  where  (he  fur- 
•vives,  is  intitled  to  her  jointure,  or  to  her  legal  provi- 
fions. She  has  alfo  right  to  mournings,  fuitable  to 
the  hufband's  quality;  and  to  alimony  from  the  day  of 
his  death  till  the  term  at  which  her  liferent  provifion, 
either  legal  or  conventional,  commences.  If  a  living 
child  be  procreated  of  the  marriage,  the  marriage  has 
the  fame  cffeft  as  if  it  had  fubfifted  beyond  the  year. 
A  day  is  adjefted  to  the  year,  in  majornn  cuidentiam, 
that  it  may  clearly  appear  that  the  year  itfcif  is  elap- 
fed  ;  and  therefore,  the  running  of  any  part  of  the 
day,  after  the  year,  has  the  fame  effeft  as  if  the  whole 
were  elapfcd.  The  legal  right  of  courtefy  compe- 
tent to  the  furviving  hufband  is  explained  below, 
N^'clxx.  28. 

23.  Divorce  is  fuch  a  feparation  of  married  perfons, 
during  their  lives,  as  loofes  them  from  the  nuptial  tie, 
and  leaves  them  at  freedom  to  intermarry  with  others. 
■But  neither  adultery,  nor  ■^'iltul  defertion,  are  grounds 
which  muft  neceffaiily  dilfolve  marriage  ;  they  are  on- 
ly handles,  which  the  injured  party  may  take  Irold  of 
to  be  free.  Cohabitation,  therefore,  by  the  injured 
party,  after  being  111  the  knowledge  of  the  adts  of  a^ 
dultcry,  implies  a  pafiiiig  from  the  Injury  ;  and  no  di- 
■vorte  can  proceed,  which  is  carrred  on  by  coilufion  be- 
twixt the  p,irties,  lelt,  contrary  to  the  lirll  iirltitution 
of  marriage,  thty  might  drfengage  themfelves  by  their 
own  eonfent  :  and  though,  aitet  drvorce,  the  guilty 
perfon,  as  well  as  the  innocent,  may  contratl  fecond 
man  rages  ;  yet,  in  the  cafe  of  divorce  upon  adultery, 
marriage  is  by  fpecial  fta;utc(i6oo  c.  20.)  prohibi- 
ted betwixt  the  two  adulterers. 

24..  Where  either  party  has  deferted  from  the  other 
for  four  years  together,  that  other  may  fue  for  adhe- 
rence, if  this  has  no  efFedl,  the  church  is  to  proceed, 
firft  by  admonition,  then  by  excommunicatiup  ;  all 
which  previous  fteps  are  declared  to  be  a  fufficicnt 
ground  for  purfuing  a  drvorce.  De  praxi,  the  commif- 
farics  pronounce  lenience  in  the  adherence,  after  one 
year's  deleriion  ;  but  four  years  mu!t  intervene  between 
the  firft  deferiion  and  the  decree  of  divorce. 

25.  i  he  legal  cffcCls  of  divorce  on  the  head  of  de- 
fettion  are,  thai  the  offending  hufband  ilall  rcllore  rhe 
iocher,  and  forfeit  to  the  wife  all  her  provifions.  legal 
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and  conventional ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ofTend-     I-^"'  "*' 
ing  wife  (hall  forfeit  to  the  hufband  her  tocher,  and  all   Scotia-  d.^ 
the  rights  that  would  have  belonged  to  her  in  the  cafe         ' 
of  her  iurvivance.     This  was  alfo  elleemed  the  rule  in 
divorces  upon  adultery.     But  by  a  decifion  of  the  court 
of  feflion   1662,  founded  on  a  tradt  of  ancient  decifrons 
recovered  from  the  records,  the  offending  hufband  wa» 
allowed  to  retain  the  tocher. 


Sect.  VII.     Of  Minors,  and  their  tutors  and 
curators. 


clxr.  ' 


1.  The  Ifages    of  life  principally  diflinguithed   In  P"?'!!"''?* 
law    are,  pupillarity,  puberty   or   minority,   and    majority.     ''' 
A  child  is  under  pupillaiity,  from  the  birth  to  I4)ears 
of  age  if  a  male,  and   till    12    if  a  feniale.      Minority 
begins  where  pupillarity  ends,   and  continues  till  majo- 
rity ;  which,   by  the   law   of  Scotland,  is  the   age  of 
21    years  complete,  both  in   males  and  females:  but 
minority,  in  a  large  fenfe,  includes  all  under  age,  whe- 
ther pupils  ax piiberes.      Becaufe   pupils  cannot  In  any 
degree  aA  for  themfelves,  and  minors  feldom  with  dif- 
cretion,  pupils  are  put  by  law  under  the  power  of  tu- 
tors, and  minors  may  put  themfelves  under  the  direc- 
tion of  curators.     Tutory  is  a  power  and  faculty  to  j,        , 
govern  the  perfon,  and  adminifter  the  eftate,  of  a  pupil. 
Tutors  are  either  nominate,  of  law,  or  dative. 

2.  A  tutor  nominate  is  he  who  Is  named  by  a  fa- 
ther. In  his  teftament  or  other  writing,  to  a  lawful 
child.  Such  tutor  is  not  obliged  to  give  caution  for 
the  faithful  difcharge  of  his  office  ;  becaufe  his  fidelity 
is  prefumed  to  have  been  fufficiently  known  to  the  fa- 
ther. 

If  there  be   no  nomination  by  the  father,  or  if 


the  tutors  nominate  do  not   accept,  or  if  the  nomina- 
tion falls   by  death   or  otherwife,  there    is  place  for  a 
tutor  of  law.      This  fort  of  tutory  devolves  upon   the 
next  agr.ate  ;  by  which  we  underlland  he  who  is  neareft  AgnateSl 
related  by  the  father,  though  females  intervene. 

4.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  agnates  equally 
near  to  the  pupil,  he  who  is  intitled  to  the  pupils  legal 
fucceffion  falls  to  be  preferred  to  the  others.  But  as 
the  law  fufpeils  that  he  may  not  be  over  cai.;ful  to  pre- 
fervr  a  life  which  ftands  In  the  way  of  his  own  intereft, 
this  fort  of  tutor  is  excluded  from  the  cullody  of  the 
pupil's  perfon  ;  which  Is  c  immonly  coinmlrted  to  the 
mother,  while  a  widow,  until  the  pupil  he  fevco  years 
old  ;  and,  in  default  of  "he  mother,  to  the  next  cog- 
nate, i.  e.  the  riijheft  relation  by  the  mother.  The 
tutor  of  law  muft  (by  aft  '474)  be  at  Icaft  25  years  of 
age.  He  is  ferved  or  declared  by  a  jury  of  fworn 
men,  who  are  called  upon  abrief  ifluiug  from  the  chan- 
cery, vhich  is  direded  to  any  judge  havlirg  jurifdic- 
tion.  He  muft  give  fecurity  before  he  enters  upon  the 
management. 

5.  If  no  tutor  of  law  demands  the  office,  any  per- 
fon, even  a  ftranger.  may  apply  for  a  tmory. dative. 
But  becaufe  a  tutor  in  la  v  ought  to  be  allowed  a  com- 
petent time  to  deliberate  whether  he  will  lervsr  .ir  not, 
no  tutory  dative  can  be  given  till  ihe  tlapfii  .  of  a  year 
from  the  time  at  which  the  tutor  of  law  haf'  firft  a 
right  to  ferve.  It  is  the  king  alone,  as  the  father  of 
his  country,  who  gives  tutora-dativc.  by  his  coui't  of 
tx>.hcqucr  ;  and  by  acl  1672,  no  gift  of  tutory  can 
pafs  in  exchequer,  without  the  citation  or  conl'ent  of 
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the  next  of  kin  to  tlic  pupil,  both  by  the  father  and 
mother,  nor  till  the  tutor  give  fecurity,  recorded  in 
the  books  of  exchequer.  There  is  no  room  for  a  tu- 
tor of  law,  or  tutor-dative,  while  a  tutor-nominate  can 
be  hoped  for :  and  tutors  of  law,  or  dative,  even  after 
they  have  begun  to  z&,  may  be  excluded  by  the  tutor- 
nominate,  RS  foon  as  he  differs  to  accept,  unlefs  he  has 
exprcfsly  renounced  the  office.  If  a  pupil  be  without 
tutors  of  any  kind,  the  court  of  fcffion  w\\\,  at  the  fuit 
of  any  kinfman,  name  a  fador  (fteward)  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  pupil's  eflatc. 

6.  y\ftcr  the  years  of  puplllarity  are  over,  the  mi- 
iior  is  conlidered  as  capable  of  a<Sing  by  himfelf,  if  he 
has  confidence  enough  of  his  own  capacity  and  pru- 
dence. The  only  two  ca*"es  in  which  curators  are  im- 
pofed  upon  minors  are,  (i.)  Wiiere  they  are  named 
by  the  fatlier,  in  a  (late  of  iiealth.  (2.)  Where  the 
father  is  himfelf  alive  ;  for  a  father  is  ipfojure,  with- 
out any  fervice,  adminillrator,  that  is,  both  tutor  and 
curator  of  law,  to  his  children,  in  relation  to  whatever 
cftate  may  fall  to  them  during  their  minority.  This 
right  in  the  father  does  not  extend  to  grandchildren, 
nor  to  fuch  even  of  his  immediate  children  as  are  fo- 
risfamiliated. Neither  has  it  place  in  fubjtdis  which 
are  left  by  a  llranger  to  the  minor,  exclufive  of  the  fa- 
ther's adminidration.  If  the  minor  choofes  to  be  un- 
der the  diredtion  of  curators,  he  muft  raife  and  execute 
a  fummotiS,  citing  at  leaft  two  of  his  next  of  kin  to 
appear  before  his  own  judge-ordinary,  upon  nine  days 
warning  (by  zA  ^555-)  -At  the  day  and  place  of  ap- 
pearance, he  offers  to  the  judge  a  lift  of  thofe  whom 
he  intends  for  his  curators  :  fuch  of  them  as  refolve 
to  undertake  the  office  muft  fign  their  acceptance, 
and  give  caution  ;  upon  which  an  adl  of  curatory  is 
extracted. 

7.  Thcfe  curators  are  (^y\ed  ati  negolia ;  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  another  fort  called  curators  ad  Iha,  who 
are  authoriftd  by  the  judge  to  [concur  with  a  pupil  or 
minor  in  adlious  of  law,  either  where  he  is  without  tu- 
tors and  curators,  or  uhere  bis  tutors  and  curators  are 
parties  to  the  fuit.  This  fort  is  not  obliged  to  give 
caution,  bccaufe  they  have  no  intermeddling  with  the 
minor's  eftate  :  they  are  appointed  for  a  fpecial  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  when  that  is  over,  their  office  is  at  an  end. 

tarred  from  V/oraen  are  capable  of  being  tutors  and  curators,  under 
^""'VJ'*'  the  following  reftriaions:  (1.)  The  office  of  a  female 
tutor  or  curator  falls  by  her  marriage,  even  though  the 
nomination  (liould  provide  otherwife  ;  for  fhe  is  no 
\ox\^<:x  fui  juris ,  and  incapable  of  courfe  of  having  ano- 
ther under  her  power.  {2.)  No  woman  can  be  tutor 
of  law.  Papifts  are  (by  adl  1700)  declared  incapable  of 
tutory  or  curatory.  Where  the  minor  has  more  tutors 
and  curators  than  one,  who  are  called  in  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  ;o;W  management,  they  muft  all  concur  in 
every  aft  of  adminiflration  ;  where  a  certain  number  is 
«amed  for  a  quorum,  that  number  mull  concur  :  where 
any  one  is  naraedyTw  qun  non,  no  aft  is  valid  without 
that  one's  fpecial  concurrence.  But  if  they  are  named 
without  any  of  thefe  limitations,  the  concurrence  of 
the  mojor'ity  of  the  nominees  then  alive  is  fufficient. 

8.  In  this,  tutory  differs  from  curatory,  that  as  pu- 
pils are  incapable  of  confent,  they  have  no  perfon  ca- 
pable of  afting  ;  which  defeft  the  tutor  fupplies  :  but 
a  minor  ^Ki5fi  can  act  for  himfelf.     Hence,  the  tutor 
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fubfcribes  alone  all  deeds  of  adminiftration  :  but  in  cu-  Law 
ratory,  it  is  the  minor  who  fubfcribes  as  the  proper  ®'="'* 
parly  ;  the  curator  does  no  more  than  coulcnt.  Hence  "~~^ 
alfo,  the  perfons  of  pupils  are  under  the  power  either 
of  their  tutors  or  of  their  neareit  copnates;  but  the  mi- 
nor, after  pupillarity,  has  the  difpofal  of  his  own  per- 
fon, and  may  refide  where  he  pleafes.  In  moll  other 
paiticulars,  the  nature,  the  powers,  and  the  duties  of 
the  two  offices  coincide.  Both  tutors  and  curators  Judici 
muft,  previous  to  their  adminiftration,  make  a  judicial  ^^"'O' 
inventory,  fubfcribed  by  them  and  the  next  of  kin,  be- 
fore the  minor's  judge-ordinary,  of  his  whole  eftate 
perfonal  and  real ;  of  whTch,  one  fubfcribed  duphcate 
is  to  be  kept  by  the  tutors  or  cuiators  themfelves ;  an- 
other, by  the  next  of  kin  on  the  father's  fide  ;  and  s 
third,  by  the  next  of  kin  on  the  mother's.  If  any  ellate 
belonging  to  the  minor  (hall  aiterivards  come  to  their 
knowledge,  they  mu'l  add  it  to  the  inventory  within 
two  months  after  their  attairiing  poiTeffion  thereof. 
Should  they  oe,;lecl  this,  the  minor's  debtors  arc  not 
obliged  to  make  payment  to  them  :  they  may  be  re- 
moved from  their  offices  as  fufpefted  ;  «nd  they  are  in- 
titled  to  no  allowance  for  the  fums  dilburfed  by  them 
in  the  minor's  affairs  (aft  1672),  except  the  expence 
laid  out  upon  the  minor's  entertainment,  upon  his  lands 
and  houfes,  and  upon  completing  his  titles.  Powei 

9.  Tutors  and   curators  cannot  grant  leafes  of  the  curate 
minor's  lands,  to  endure  longer  than  their  own  office  ; 

nor  under  the  former  rental,  without  either  a  warrant 
from  the  couit  of  feffion,   or  foinc  apparent  seceffity. 

10.  They  have  power  to  fell  the  minor's  moveables; 
but  cannot  fell  their  pupil's  land- ellate,  without  the 
authority  of  a  judge,  yet  this  reftraint  reaches  not  to 
fuch  alienations  as  the  pupil  could  by  law  be  compel- 
led to  grant,  e.  g.  to  renunciations  of  wadfets  upon 
redemption  by  the  reverfer ;  for  in  fuch  cafe,  the 
very  tenor  of  his  own  tight  lays  him  under  the  obli- 
gation ;  nor  to  the  renewal  of  charters  to  heirs  ;  but 
the  charter  muft  contain  no  new  right  in  favour  of 
the  heir.  The  alienation,  however,  of  heritage  by  a 
minor,  with  confent  of  his  curators,  is  vjlid. 

1 1.  Tutors  and  curators  cannot,  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  truft,  authorlfe  the  ininor  to  do  any  deed 
for  their  own  benefit  ;  nor  can  they  acquire  any  debt 
affefting  the  minor'i  eftate  ;  and,  where  a  tutor  01  cu- 
rator makes  fuch  acqnifition,  in  his  own  name,  for  a 
lefs  fum  than  the  right  is  intitled  to  draw,  the  benefit 
thereof  accrues  to  the  minor.  It  feems,  however,  that 
fuch  purchafe  would  be  confidered  as  valid,  provided  it 
were  bonajide  acquired  at  a  public  fale  ;  for  in  fuch 
cafe  it  occurs  that  the  tutor  or  curator  is  in  faft  me- 
liorating the  (ituation  of  his  ward  by  enhancing  the 
value  of  his  property  by  a  fair  competition.  In  ge- 
neral, it  feems  to  be  the  genius  and  (pirit  of  our  law, 
that  tutors  and  curators  (hall  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  towards  the  faithful  and  proper  difcharge  of 
their  refpeftive  offices. 

12.  By  the  Roman  law,  tutory  and  curatory,  beingf  -" 
munera  publico,  Inight  be  forced  upon  every  one  who 
had  not  a  relevant  ground  of  excufe:  but,  with  us,  the 
perfons  named  to  thefe  offices  may  cither  accept  or  de- 
cline :  and  where  a  father,  in  liege  pou/lie  (when  in  a 
ftate  of  health),  names  certain  peHons  both  as  tutors 
and  curators  to  his  children,  though  they  have  afied 
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i- of    as  tutors,  tliey  may  decline  the  office  of  curatory.   Tu-     ed  in  tVieir  minority,  that  are  hurtful  to  them.   Deed*, 
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'"**•   tors  and  ciiraturs  having  once  accepted,  are  liable  in     in  tlicmftlves  void,  netd  not  tlie  remedy  of  reftitution ;   **'"'!'«"'■ 
diligence,   that  is,  are  accountable  for  the  confequences     but  where  hurtful  deeds  are  granted  by  a  tutor  in  his' 
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of  their  negleft  in  any  part  of  their  duty  from  the  tifrie 
of  their  acceptance.  They  are  accountable  ^//(fuA /n 
foUdum,  i.  e.  every  one  of  them  is  anfweiablc,  not  only 
for  his  own  diligence,  but  for  that  of  his  co-tuiors; 
and  any  one  nnay  be  fued  without  citing-  tiie  rcll  :  but 
he  who  is  condemned  in  the  whole,  has  aftion  of  relief 
againll  his  co- tutors. 

I  3.  From  this  ubligation  to  diligence,  we  may  ex- 
cept, (1.)  Tathers  or  adminillrators  in  law,  who,  from 
the  prcfumption  tliat  they  aft  to  the  Ltd  of  their 
power  for  their  children,  are  liable  on)y  for  aitual  ;n- 
tromilhons.  (2.)  Tutors  and  curators  named  by  the 
father  in  confequence  of  the  aft  1696,  with  the  fpe- 
cia!  provifos,  that  they  fliall  be  liable  barely  for  intro- 
miflioiis,  not  for  oinifiions  ;  and  that  each  of  ihem  Ihall 
be  liable  only  for  himfelf,  and  not  in  folidum  for  the 
co-tutors  :  but  this  power  of  exemption  from  diligence 
is  limited  to  the  ellate  defcending  from  the  father  iiim 
felf  Tutors  or  curators  are  not  intitled  to  any  falary 
or  allowance  for  pains,  unlefsa  falary  has  been  expref-'Iy 
contained  in  the  tcllator's  nomination  ;  for  their  office 
is  prefumed  gratuitous. 

14.  Though  no  perfon  is  obliged  to  accept  the  of- 
fice of  tutor  or  curator  ;  yet  having  once  accepted,  he 
cannot  throw  it  up  or  renounce  it  without  fufficient 
CRufe  ;  but,  if  he  (hould  be  guilty  of  mifipplying  the 
minor's  money,  or  tail  in  anv  other  part  of  bis  duty, 
he  may  be  removed  at  the  fuit  of  the  minor's  next  in 
kin,  or  by  a  co  tutor  or  co-curatcr.  Wliere  the  mif- 
conduft  proceeds  merely  from  indolence  or  inatten- 
tion, the  court,  in  place  of  removing  the  tutor,  either 
join  a  curator  with  him,  or,  if  he  be  a  tutor  nominate, 
they  oblige  him  to  give  caution  for  his  pall  and  future     not  be  reftjred  againft  any  deed  granted   by  him  in 


pupil's  alfairs,  or  by  a  minor  who  has  no  curators,  as 
ihtle  deeds  fubfift  in  law,  reditution  is  ntcedary  :  and 
even  where  a  minor,  having  curators,  executes  a  deed 
hurtful  to  himfelf  with  ihcir  confent,  he  has  not  only 
pftion  againft  the  curators,  but  he  h;is  the  benefit  of 
rtltitution  r.gaiull  tlie  deed  itfelf.  The  minor  cannot 
be  reftored,  if  he  does  not  raife  and  execute  a  fummons 
for  reducing  the  deed,  ex  capile  minoreiwilans  et  hjU 
DriLs,  befoie  he  be  25  years  old,  Thefe  four  years,  be- 
tween the  age  of  21  and  25,  called  quadrienmum  utile, 
are  indulged  to  the  minor,  that  he  may  have  a  reafon- 
able  time,  from  that  period,  when  he  is  firll  prefjmcd 
to  have  the  perfift  ufe  of  his  icafon,  to  conliJer  with 
himfelf  what  deirds  done  in  his  minority  have  been  trtdy 
prejudicial  to  him. 

18.  Q_uellions  of  reditution  are  proper  to  the  court '''  r^cjul. 
of  fefliu.i.  Two  things  muR  be  proved  by  the  minor, '"'"• 
in  order  to  the  reduttion  of  the  deed  :  (  1.)  That  he 
was  minor  when  it  was  figned  ;  (2.)  That  he  Is  hurt 
or  lefed  by  the  deed.  This  lefion  mult  not  proceed 
merely  from  accident  ;  for  the  privilege  of  reftitution 
was  not  intended  to  exempt  minors  from  the  common 
misfortunes  of  life  ;  it  muft  be  owing  to  the  impru- 
dence or  negligence  of  the  minor,  or  his  curator. 

19.  A  minor  cannot  be  leftored  againft  his  own  de-  axJci^' 
lift  or  fraud  ;  e.g.  if  he  Hiould  induce  one  to  bargain 
with  him  by  faying  he  was  major.  (2.)  Reftitution  is 
excluded,  if  the  minor,  at  any  time  after  majority,  has 
approved  of  the  deed,  either  by  a  formal  ratification, 
or  tacitly  by  payment  of  intercft,  or  by  other  afts  in- 
ferring approbation.  (3.)  A  minor,  who  has  taken 
himfelf  to  buiinefs,  as  a  merchant  •Ihopkecper,  &c.  can- 
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management. 

15.  The  offices  of  tutory  and  curatory  expire  alfo  by 
the  pupil's  attaining  the  age  cf  puberty,  or  the  minor's 
attaining  the  age  of  21  years  complete;  and  by  the 
death  either  of  the  minor,  or  of  his  tutor  and  curator. 
Curatory  alfo  expires  by  the  marriage  of  a  feinale  mi- 
nor, who  becomes  thereby  under  the  coverture  of  her 
own  hufband.  After  expiry  of  the  office,  reciprocal 
aftions  He  at  the  inftance  both  of  the  tutors  and  cura- 
tors, and  of  the  minor.  That  at  the  inftance  of  the 
minor  is  called  a3io  tutels  direSa,  by  which  he  can  com- 
pel the  tutors  to  account  ;  that  at  the  inftance  of  the 
tutors,  a8io  fnlela  contraria,  by  which  the  minor  can  be 
compelled  to  repeat  what  has  been  profitably  expended 
during  the  adminlftration  :  but  this  laft  does  not  lie 
till  after  accounting  to  the  minor;  for  till  then  the 
tutors  are  prefumed  inlus  habere  to  have  effefts  in 
their  own  hands  for  anfwcring  their  diftjurfements. 

16.  Deeds  either  by  pupils,  or  by  minors  having  cu- 
rators without  their  confent,  are  null;  but  they  obhge 
the  granters,  in  as  far  as  relates  to  funis  profitably  ap- 
plied to  their  ufe.  A  minor  under  curators  can  indeed 
make  a  teftament  by  himfelf;  but  whatever  Is  execu- 
ted in  the  form  of  a  deed  inlir  vivos,  requires  the  cu- 
rator's confent.  Deeds  by  a  minor  who  has  no  cura- 
tors, are  as  effeftual  as  if  he  had  had  curators,  and  fign- 
rd  them  with  their  confent ;  he  may  even  alien  his  he- 
ritage, without  the  interpofition  of  a  judge. 

17.  Minors  may  be  reft.ored  againft  all  deeds  grant- 


the  courfe  of  that  bufuiefs,  efpecially  if  he  was  proxi- 
mu3  rnnjorermitati  at  figniug  ihe  deed.  (4.)  According 
to  the  more  common  opinion,  a  minor  cannot  be  re- 
ftored  in  a  queftlon  againft  a  minor,  unlefs  lome  grofs 
unfairncfs  ftiail  be  qualified  in  the  bargain. 

20.  The  privilege  of  reftitution  does  not  always  die  f^<"^f"Df- 
with  the  minor  himfelf.      (1.)   If  a  minor  fucceeds  toT''^^^" 

a  minor,  the  time  allowed  for  reftitution  is  governed  ^  ^  ^'^' 
by  the  minority  of  the  heir,  not  of  the  anceftor.  (2)  If 
a  minor  fucceeds  to  a  major,  who  was  not  full  25,  the 
privilege  continues  with  the  heir  during  his  minority  ; 
but  he  cannot  avail  himfelf  of  the  nnni  utiles,  except 
in  fo  far  as  they  were  unexpired  at  the  anceftor's  death. 
(3.)  If  a  major  fucceeds  to  a  minor,  he  has  only  the 
qmidricnnium  utile  after  the  minor's  death;  and  if  he 
fucceeds  to  a  major  dying  within  the  quadrienmum,  no 
more  of  It  can  be  profitable  to  him  than  what  remain- 
ed when  the  anceftor  died. 

21.  No  minor  can  be  compelled  to  ftaie  iiimfelf  as  ■''^"""' '"' 
a  defender,  in  any  aftion,  whereby  his  heritable  eHate';"^r7^'*" 
flowing  from  afcendants  may  be  evifted  from  him,   by  '  ""' 
one  pretending  a  preferable  right. 

22.  This  privilege  is  intended  merely  to  fave  minots 
from  the  necefilty  of  difputing  upon  queftions  of  prefe- 
rence. It  dots  not  therefore  take  place,  (i.)  Where 
•the  aftion  is  purfued  on  the  father's  falfehood  or  dehft. 
(2.)  Upon  his  obligation  toconvey  heritage.  (3.)  On 
his  liquid  bond  for  a  fum  of  money,  though  fuch  ac- 
tion ihould  have  the  efFeft  to  cany  off  the  minor's 
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Lswof  eflatetiy  adjudication.  (4.)  Nor  !n  aftionspiirfued  by 
^Scotland,  jj^g  minor's  fiiperior,  upon  feudal  cafuakies.  (5.)  This 
1  "      •  privilege  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  aftion  which 

had  been  firft  brought  againft  the  father,  and  is  only 
continued  againft  the  minor  ;  nor  where  the  father  was 
rot  in  the  peaceable  polTcfiion  of  the  heritable  fubjtft 
at  his  death.  Before  the  minor  can  plead  it,  he  muft 
be  ferved  heir  to  his  father.  The  perfons  of  pupils  are 
by  faid  a&  1 696  protedted  from  imprifonment  on  ci- 
vil debts. 
Curators  iif  23.  Curators  are  given,  not  only  to  minors,  but  in 
idiots  and  general  to  every  one  who,  either  through  defeft  of 
jJJ^'™' P"'judgment,  or  unfitnefs  of  difpofition,  is  incapable  of 
rightly  managing  his  own  affairs.  Of  the  firft  fort,  are 
idiots  and  furious  perfons.  Idiots,  or /«//«',  are  en- 
tirely dtprivt  d  of  the  faculty  of  reafon.  The  diftemper 
of  the  furious  perfon  does  not  confift  in  the  defeft  of 
reafon  ;  but  in  an  overheated  imagination,  which  ob- 
ftruds  the  application  of  reafon  to  the  purpofes  of  life. 
Curators  may  be  alfo  granted  to  lunatics  ;  and  even  to 
perfons  dumb  and  deaf,  though  they  are  of  found  judge- 
ment, where  it  appears  that  they  cannot  exert  it  in  the 
management  of  bufinefs.  Every  perfon,  who  is  come 
of  age,  and  is  capable  of  afting  rationally,  has  a  natu- 
ral right  to  conduft  his  own  affairs.  The  only  regular 
way,  therefore,  of  appointing  this  fort  of  curators,  is 
by  a  jury  fummoned  upon  a  brief  from  the  chancery  ; 
which  is  not,  like  the  brief  of  common  tutory,  di- 
refted  to  any  judge  ordinary,  but  to  the  judge  of  the 
fpecial  territory  where  the  perfon  alleged  to  be  fatuous 
or  furious  refides  ;  {that,  if  he  is  truly  of  found  judge- 
ment, he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  oppofe  it  :  and 
for  this  reafon,  he  ought  to  be  made  a  parly  to  the 
brief.  The  curatory  of  idiots  and  furious  perfons  be- 
iongs  to  the  neateft  agnate  ;  but  a  father  is  preferred 
to  the  curatory  of  his  fatuous  fon,  and  the  hulband  to 
that  of  his  fatuous  wife,  before  the  agnate. 

24.  A  claufe  is  inferted  in  the  brief,  for  inquiring 
how  long  the  fatuous  or  furious  perfon  has  been  in  that 
condition  ;  and  the  verdift  to  be  pronounced  by  the 
jnqueft  has  a  retrofpective  tffcft  ;  for  it  is  declared  a 
fufficient  ground,  without  further  evidence,  for  redu- 
cing all  deeds  granted  after  the  period  at  which  it  ap- 
peared by  the  proof  that  the  fatuity  or  furiofity  began. 
But,  as  fatuous  and  furious  perfons  are,  by  their  very 
flate,  incapable  of  being  obliged,  all  deeds  done  by 
them  may  be  declared  void,  upon  proper  evidence  of 
their  fatuity  at  the  time  of  figning,  though  they  fhould 
never  have  been  cognofced  idiots  by  an  inquell. 

25.  We  have  fome  few  inftances  of  the  fovereign's 
giving  curators  to  idiots,  where  the  next  agnate  did  not 
claim  ;  but  fuch  gifts  are  truly  deviations  from  our  law, 
lince  they  pafs  without  any  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the 
perfon  upon  whom  the  curatory  is  impofed.  Hence 
the  curator  of  law  to  an  idiot,  ferving  quandocunque,  is 
preferred,  as  foon  as  he  offers  himfelf,  before  the  cura- 
tor-dative. This  fort  of  curatory  does  not  determine 
by  the  lucid  intervals  of  the  perfon  fub  cura ;  but  it 
expires  by  his  death,  or  perfeA  return  to  a  found  judge- 
ment ;  which  laft  ought  regularly  to  be  declared  by 
the  fentcnce  of  a  judge. 

Interdlc-  26.   Perfons,  let  them  be  ever  fo  profufe,  or  liable  t9 

tion.  be  impofed  upon,  if  they  have  the  exercife  of  reafon, 

can  cffeAually  oblige  themfelves,  till  they  are  fettered 

by  law.     This  may  be  done  by  InterdiHion,  which  is 
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a  legal  reftraint  laid  upon  fuch  perfons  from  figning  Law 
any  deed  to  their  own  prejudice,  without  the  confent  'cotla 
of  their  curators  or  interditlors.  '"'""(l 

27.  There  could  be  no  interdlftion,  by  our  aricient 
pradlice,  without  a  previous  inquiry  into  the  perfon's 
condition.  'But  as  there  were  few  who  could  bear  the 
fhame  that  attc-nds  judicial  inttrdiftion,  howevtr  ne- 
ceffary  the  reftraint  might  have  been,  voluntary  inter- 
diction has  received  the  countenance  of  law  ;  which  is 
generally  executed  in  the  form  of  a  bond,  whereby  tha 
granter  obhgts  himfelf  to  do  no  deed  that  may  afftdt 
his  eftate,  without  the  confent  of  certain  friends  there.- 
in  mentioned.  Though  the  reafons  induftive  of  tha 
bond  (hould  be  but  gently  touched  in  the  recital,  the 
interdiftion  ftands  good.  Voluntary  interdiftion,  tho' 
it  be  impofed  by  the  fole  aft  of  the  perfpn  interdifted, 
cannot  be  recalled  at  his  pleafure  :  but  it  mfiy  be  taker* 
off,  (  I.)  By  a  fentence  of  the  court  of  fcffion,  decla- 
ring, either  that  there  was,  from  the  beginning,  no  fuf- 
ficient ground  for  the  reftraint  ;  or  that  the  party  is, 
fmce  the  date  of  the  bond,  become  rei  fui  provichis. 
(2.)  It  falls,  even  without  the  authority  of  the  lords, 
by  the  joint  aft  of  the  perfon  inteidifted,  and  his  in- 
terdiftors,  concurring  to  take  it  off.  (3  )  Where  the 
bond  of  interdiftion  requires  a  certain  number  as  a 
quorum,  the  reftraint  ceafes,  if  the  interdiftors  fhall 
by  death  be  reduced  to  a  leffer  number. 

28.  Judicial  interdiction  is  impofed  by  a  fentence  of 
the  court  of  feffion.  It  commonly  proceeds  on  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  a  near  kinfman  to  the  paity  j  and 
fometimes  from  the  nobile  offichim  of  the  court,  whea 
they  perceive,  during  the  pendency  of  a  fuit,  tliat  any 
of  the  litigants  is,  from  the  facility  of  his  temper,  fub- 
jeft  to  impofition.  This  fort  muft  be  taken  off  by  the 
authority  of  the  fame  court  that  impofed  it. 

29.  An  interdiction  need  not  be  ferved  againft  theRegjflr; 
perfon  interdifted  ;  but  it  muft  be  executed,  or  pub- tion  of 
liftied  by  a  meflenger,   at  the  market  crofs  of  the  ju-'"'^'^" 
rifdiftion  where  he  refides,  by  publicly  reading  the  in- 
terdiftion there,  after  three  oycffes  made  for  convoca- 
ting  the  lieges.    A  copy  of  this  execution  muft  be  af- 
fixed to  the  crofs;  and  thereafter,  the  interdiftion,  with 

its  execution,  muft  (by  the  ac^  '58')  be  regiftered  in 
the  books  both  of  the  jurifdiftion  where  the  perfon 
interdifted  refides  and  where  his  lands  lie,  or  (by  the 
aft  1600)  in  the  general  regifter  of  the  feflion,  within 
40  days  from  the  publication.  An  interdittion,  before 
it  is  regiftered,  has  no  effeft  againft  third  parlies,  tho' 
they  ftiould  be  in  the  private  knowledge  of  it  ;  but  it 
operates  againft- the  interdiftors  themfelves,  as  foon  as 
it  is  delivered  to  them. 

30.  An  interdiftion,  duly  regiftered,  has  this  effeft,  £(jj^ 
that  all  deeds  done  thereafter,  hy  the  perfon  interdic- 
ted,  without  the  confent  of  his  interdiftors,  affefting^ 

his  heritable  eftate,  are  fubjeft  to  reduftion.  Regi- 
fttation  in  the  general  regifter  fecuies  all  his  lands 
from  alienation,  wherever  they  lie  ;  but  where  the  in-  1 

terdiftion  is  recorded  in  the  regifter  of  a  particular 
ftiire,  it  covers  no  lands  except  thofe  fituated  in  that 
fhire.  But  perfons  interdifted  have  full  power  to  dif- 
pofe  of  their  moveables,  not  only  by  teftament,  but  by 
prefent  deeds  of  alienation  :  And  creditors,  in  perfonal 
bonds  granted  after  interdiftion,  may  ufe  all  exccutioa 
againft  their  debtor's  petfon  and  moveable  eftate  :  fuch 
bonds  being  only  fubjeft  to  rtduftion  in  fo  far  as  di- 
ligence 
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aw  of    li'gence  againft  the  heritable  eftate  may  proceea  upon 

"''-'  '•   them. 
'  31.   All  onerous  or  rational  deeds  granted  by  the 

perfon  interdifted,  are  as  efFcftual,  even  without  the 
conlent  of  the  interdiftors,  as  if  the  granter  had  been 
laid  under  no  retliaint  ;  but  he  cannot  alter  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  his  heritable  eftate,  by  any  fcttlement,  let  it  be 
ever  fo  rational.  No  deed,  granted  with  confent  of 
the  interdittors,  is  reducible,  though  the  llrongeft  le- 
fion  or  prejudice  to  the  granter  fhould  appear  :  the  on- 
ly remedy  competent,  in  fuch  cafe,  is  an  aftion  hy  thi 
granter  againft  his  interdi6tors,  for  making  up  to  him 
what  he  has  loll  through  their  undue  confent.  It  is  no 
part  of  :he  duty  of  interdiAors,  to  receive  fums  or  ma- 
nage any  eilate  ;  they  are  given  meiely  ad  auaoritaUm 
prajiandam,  to  interpofe  their  authority  to  reafonable 
deeds  :  and  fo  are  accountable  for  nothing  but  their 
fraud  or  fault,  in  confcnting  to  deeds  hurtful  to  the 
perfon  unc'er  their  care. 

32.  The  law  concerning  the  ftate  of  children  falls 
next  to  be  explained.  Children  are  either  born  in  wed- 
lock, or  out  of  it.  All  children,  born  in  lawful  mai- 
riage  or  wedlock,  are  prefumed  to  be  begotten  by  the 
perfon  to  whom  the  mother  is  married  ;  and  confe- 
quently  to  be  lawful  children.  This  prefumption  is  fo 
ftrongly  founded,  that  it  cannot  be  defeated  but  by  di- 
reCl  evidence  that  the  mother's  hufband  conld  not  be 
the  father  of  the  child,  e.  g.  where  he  is  impotent,  or 
was  abfent  from  the  wife  till  vjithin  fix  lunar  months 
of  the  birth.  The  canonifts  indeed  maintain,  that  the 
concurring  teftimony  of  the  hufband  and  wife,  that  the 
child  was  not  procreated  by  the  huftand,  is  fufficient 
to  elide  this  legal  prefumption  for  legitimacy  :  but  it 
is  an  agreed  point,  that  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  fuch 
teftimony,  if  it  be  made  after  they  have  owned  the 
child  to  be  theirs.  A  father  has  the  abfolute  right  of 
difpofing  of  his  childrens  perfon,  of  directing  their  edu- 
cation, and  of  moderate  chaftifement  ;  and  even  after 
they  become  puberes,  he  n\ay  compel  them  to  live  in 
family  with  him,  and  to  contribute  their  labour  and 
induftry,  while  they  continue  there,  towards  his  fervice. 
A  child  who  gets  a  feparate  ttock,  from  the  father  for 
carrying  on  any  trade  or  employment,  even  though  he 
fhould  continue  in  the  father's  houfe,  may  be  faid  to 
be  emancipated  or  forisfamiliated,  in  fo  far  as  concerns 
that  (lock  ;  for  the  profits  aiifing  from  it  ate  his  own. 
Forlsfamillution,  when  taken  in  this  fenfe,  is  alfo  infer- 
red by  the  child's  marriage,  or  by  his  living  In  a  fepa- 
rate houfe,  with  his  father's  penniffion  or  good-will. 
Children,  afi^-r  their  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  be- 
come, according  to  the  general  opinion,  their  own  ma- 
ilers :  and  from  that  period  are  bound  to  the  father 
only  by  the  natural  ties  of  duty,  affeftion,  and  grati- 
tude. The  mutual  obligations  between  parents  and 
children  to  maintain  each  other,  are  explained  after- 
wards, N°  clxxiii.  4. 

33.  Children  born  out  of  wedlock,  are  ftyled  natu- 
ral children,  or  ballards.  Baftards  may  be  legitima- 
ted or  made  lawful,  (l.)  By  the  fubfequent  inter- 
marriage of  the  mother  of  the  child  with  the  father. 
And  this  fort  of  legitimation  intitles  the  child  to  all 
the  rights  of  lawful  children.  The  fubfequent  mar- 
riage, which  products  legitimation,  is  confidered  by 
the  law  to  have  been  entered  into  when  the  child  legi- 
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timated  was  begotten  ;  and  hence,  if  he  be  a  male,  he     Law  of 
excludes,  by  his  light  of  primogeniture,  the  fons  pro- ,  ^'^°"'*^"'^-, 
created  after  the  marriage,   from  the  fucceflion  of  the  '""^ 
father's  heritage,  though  thefe  fons  were  lawful  chil- 
dren from  the  birth.    Hence,  alfo,  thofe  children  only 
can  be  thus  legitimated,  who  are  begotten  of  a  woman 
whom  the  father  might  at  that  period  have  lawfully 
married.     (2.)   Baftards  are  legitimated  by  letters  of 
legitimation  from  the  fovereign.      N°clxxxil.  3. 

34.  As  to  the  power  of  mafters  over  their  fervants  :  Serrant^  - 
All  fervants  now  enjoy  the  fame  rights  and  privileges 

with  other  fubjefls,  unlefs  in  fo  far  as  they  are  tied 
down  by  their  engagements  of  fervice.  Servants  are 
either  neceflary  or  voluntary.  NecefTary  are  thofe 
whom  law  obliges  to  work  without  wages,  of  whom 
imniediately.  Voluntary  fervants  engage  without  com- 
pullion,  either  for  mere  fublillence,  01  alfo  for  wages. 
Thofe  who  earn  their  bread  in  this  way,  if  they  fhould 
ftand  off  from  engaging,  may  be  compelled  to  it  by 
the  juftices  of  the  peace,  who  have  power  to  fix  the 
rate  of  their  wages. 

35.  Colliers,    coal-bearers,    falters,  and  other  per- Colliers  «n3* 
fons     eceffary  to  collieries  and  falt-works,    as  they  are '^*''"* 
particularly  defcribcd  by  adl  1661,  were  formerly  tied 

down  to  perpetual  fervice  at  the  works  to  which  they 
had  once  entered.  Upon  a  fale  of  the  works,  the  tight 
of  their  fervice  was  transferred  to  tlie  new  proprietor. 
All  petfons  were  prohibited  to  receive  them  into  their 
fervice,  without  a  tettimonial  from  their  laft  niafter;  and 
if  they  deferted  to  another  work,  and  were  redemanded 
within  a  year  thereafter,  he  who  had  received  them 
was  obliged  to  return  them  within  twenty-four  hours, 
under  a  penalty.  But  though  the  proprietor  (hould 
negieft  to  require  the  dcferter  within  the  year,  he  did 
not,  by  that  ftioit  prefciiption,  lofe  his  property  in  him. 
Colliers,  i^c.  where  the  colliery  to  which  they  were  re- 
ftriAed  was  either  given  up,  or  not  fufficient  for  their 
maintenance,  might  lawfully  engage  with  others  ;  but 
if  that  work  fhould  be  again  fet  a-going,  the  proprie- 
tor might  reclaim  them  back  to  it. 

36.  But  by  15  Geo.  III.  c.  28.  thefe  reftraints,  the '^^'*"'"t5 
only  remaining  veftiges  of  flavery  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  I"'' off^" 
are   abrogated  ;  and,  after  the  ift  July  1775,  all  col-  '^  °  ' 
liers,  coal- bearers,  and  falters,   are  declared  to  be  upon 

the  fame  footing  with  other  fervants  or  labourers.  The 
adf  fubjefts  thofe  who  were  bound  prior  to  the  I  ft  July 
1775,  to  a  certain  number  of  years  fervice  for  their 
freedom,  according  to  the  age  of  the  perfon. 

37.  The  poor  make  the  loweft  clafs  or  order  of  per- The  poor, 
fons.   Indigent  children  may  be  compelled  to  ferve  any 

of  the  king's  fubjefts  without  wages,  till  their  age  of 
thirty  years.  Vagrants  and  llurdy  beggars  may  be  alfa 
compelled  to  ferve  any  manufatlurer.  And  becaufe 
few  perfons  were  willing  to  receive  them  into  their  fer- 
vice, public  work-houfes  are  ordained  to  be  built  for 
fetting  theiTi  to  work.  The  poor  who  cannot  work,, 
mult  be  maintained  by  the  parifhes  in  which  they  were 
bom  ;  and  where  the  place  of  their  nativity  is  not 
known,  that  burden  falls  upon  the  parilhes  where  they 
have  had  their  moft  common  rtfott,  for  the  three  years 
immediately  preceding  their  being  apprehended  or 
their  applying  for  the  public  charity.  Where  the  cou- 
tributions  collected  at  the  churches  to  which  they  be-, 
long  are  not  fufScicnt  for  theii  maintenance,  they  ar;j 
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to  receive  basfges  From  the  ininiHer  and  kitk-fefiion,  in 
virtrie  of  which  they  may  aflc  alms  at  the  dwelling- 
houfts  of  ihe  inhhbitants  of  the  parish. 
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0/  T  H  I  N  G  ?. 

T"'HE  things,  or  fubjefts,   to  which  perfons  have 
light,  are  the  fccoiid  ol>ieft  of  law. 

Shct.  T.     Of  the  divifi'jn  of  riphtSy  and  the  fevcral 
lunys  (ly  -which  a  right  may  be  acquired. 

The  rifrht  of  erijoying  and  difpofing  of  a  fubjeft  at 
one's  pltafure,  is  called  property.  Proprietors  are  re- 
llraincd  by  law  from  ulintj  their  property  emiiloufly  to 
their  neighbour's  prelu  lice.  Every  ftate  or  fovcreifrn 
has  a  powei  over  jjrivate  properiy,  cal'ed,  by  iome  law- 
yers, dominium  emijuns,  in  virtue  of  which,  the  prupvle- 
tor  may  be  cornpelkd  to  fell  his  property  for  an  ade- 
quate price,  where  an  evident  utihty  on  tlie  part  of  the 
public  demands  it. 

2.  Certain  things  are  by  nature  itfelf  incapab  e  of 
appropriation  ;  as  the  air,  the  light,  the  ocean,  &c.  : 
none  of  whic'i  can  be  brought  under  t!ie  p.iwer  of  any 
one  perfon,  though  their  life  be  common  to  all.  Others 
are  by  lawexeiriptid  from  [uivate  commerce,  in  rifptdt 
of  the  ufcs  to  which  th:  y  are  dellined.  Of  this  lail 
kind  ate,  (t.)  Res  puliic^,  as  navigable  rivers,  hijjh- 
wav3,  bridges,  &c.  :  the  right  ;.f  which  is  vtikd  in  the 
king,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  \w.  ptople,  and  they  are 
called  regalia.  (2.)  Res  uiiiitrfitatis,  tliin.s  which 
belouT  ill  property  to  a  particuiai  corporation  or  fo- 
cicty,  and  whofc  ufe  is  common  to  every  individual  in 
jt,  but  both  property  and  ufe  are  fubjttt  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  fociety  ;  as  townlioufcs,  corporatioii- 
lialls,  market-places,  church- yards,  &c.  The  lands  or 
other  revenue  belonging  to  a  corporation  do  not  fall  un- 
der this  clafs,but  art  juris priv/Ut,  quoad  the  corporati^.n. 

3.  Property  may  be  acquired,  either  by  occupation 
or  acccjjion ;  and  transferred  by  tradilon  or  prefcrip- 
tion  :  but  prefcription  being  alfo  a  way  of  lofing  pro- 
perty, falls  to  be  explained  under  a  feparate  title.  Oc- 
cur ation,  or  occupancy,  is  the  appropriating  of  things 
which  have  no  owntr,  h^apprehending  them,  or  fei- 
zino-  their  podfffion.  This  was  the  original  method  of 
acquiring  property  !  and  coniinutd,  under  certain  re- 
ftriftloiis,  the  doSrine  of  the  Roman  law,  ^ud  nul'ius 
ell,  fit  cceiipaiilii  :  but  it  can  have  no  room  in  the  feu- 
dal plan,  by  which  the  king  is  looked  on  as  the  origi- 
nal proprietor  of  all  the  lands  within  his  dominions. 

A.  Even  in  that  fort  of  moveable  goods  which  are 
prefumcd  to  have  once  had  an  owner,  this  rule  obtains 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  ^od  nullius  eji,  Jit  domim  re- 
vis.  Thus,  the  right  of  treafure  hid  under  ground  is 
not  acquired  by  occupation,  but  accrues  to  the  king. 
Thus  alfo,  where  one  finds  Itrayed  cattle  or  other 
moveabke,  which  have  been  loft  by  the  former  owner, 
the  finder  acquires  no  right  in  them,  but  mult  give 
public  notice  thereof;  and  if,  within  year  and  day  after 
fuch  notice,  the  proprietor  doet,  not  claim  his  goods, 
they  fall  to  the  king,  fheriff,  or  other  perfon  to  whonrj 
-liie  king  has  made  a  giant  of  fuch  cfcheat*. 
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5.  Tn  that  fort  of  moveables  which  never  had  an    Law. 
owner,  as  wild-beafts,  fowls,  fiflies,  Jor  pearls  found  on  Scotia 
the  fhore,  the  original  law  takes  place,  that  he  who  firft  ^""V" 
apprehends,  becomes  proprietor ;    in    fo    much,  that 
though  the  right  of  hunting,  fowling,  and  filhing,  be 
reftiained  by  ftatuf.e,  under  certain  penalties,  yet  all 
game,  even  what  is   catched   in   contravention  of  the 

law,  becomes  the  property  of  the  catcher  (unlcfs  where 
the  confifcation  thereof  is  made  part  of  the  penalty), 
the  contravener  being  obnoxious,  however,  to  the  pe- 
nal enadment  of  the  (latutes  in  confequence  of  his 
tranfgrelfion.  It  was  not  for  a  long  time  a  fixed  point 
whether  a  perfon,  though  poffefTed  of  the  valued  rent 
by  law  intitling  him  to  kill  game,  could  hunt  upon  ano- 
ther perfon's  grounds  without  confent :  but  it  was 
lately  found  by  the  court  of  fcfhon,  and  affirmed  upon 
appeal,  tliat  he  could  not  ;  it  being  repugnaat  to  the 
idea  of  property,  that  any  perfon,  however  qualified, 
Ihould  have  it  in  his  power  to  traverfe  and  hunt  upon 
another's  grounds  without  confent  of  the  proprietor. 
Although  certain  things  become  the  property  of  the 
firit  occupant,  yet  there  are  others  which  fall  not  un- 
dei  this  lule.  Thus,  whales  thrown  in  or  kllh  d  on  our 
coalls,  beWng  nt-ither  to  thofe  who  kill  them,  nor  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  call ; 
but  to  »he  kine,  provid>ng  they  are  fo  large  as  that 
they  cannot  be  drawn  by  a  wane  with  fix  oxen. 

6.  Accession  is  that  way  of  acquiring  property,  by  Acceflio 
which,  in  two  things  which  have  a  connedtion  wish  or 
dependence  on  one  another,  the  property  of  the  prin- 
cipal thing  draws  after  it  the  property  of  its  acceflory. 
Thus  the  owner  of  a  cow  becomes  the  owner  of  the 

calf  ;  a  houfe  belongs  to  the  o-vncr  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  Hands,  though  built  with  materials  belonging 
to  and  at  the  charge  of  another;  trees  lading  root  in  our 
ground,  though  planted  by  another,  become  ours. 
Tlius  alfo,  the  infcnli'ile  addition  made  to  one's  ground 
by  what  a  river  wafiies  frim  otiier  grounds  (which  i» 
called  all-jvio),  accrues  to  the  mailer  of  the  ground 
wiiich  receives  the  addition:  but  where  it  happ^n.d 
that  a  large  piece  of  ground  was  disjoined  and  annexed 
to  another  perfon's  by  the  force  of  a  river  or  any  other 
accident,  and  which  was  by  the  Romans  called  avti'fio, 
they  confidtred  the  ownei's  right  of  property  (till  to 
fubfill,  J  21.  Iiij}.  de  rer.  divis ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  in  a  fimilar  cafe,  our  courts  would  countenance 
the  dilliniilion.  The  Romans  excepted  from  this  rule 
the  cafe  of  paintings  drawn  on  another  man's  board  or 
canvas,  in  coniideration  of  the  excellency  of  the  art; 
which  exception  our  pratiice  has  for  a  like  reaion  ex- 
tended to  finiihr  cafes. 

7.  Undet  acceffion  iscomprehendedSpfciFiCATiON;,'^[iecilta 
by  vihich  is  meant,  a  perfon's  making  a  new  Ipecies  ortroa. 
fubjeft,  from  materials  belonging  to  another.     Where 

the  new  fpecies  can  be  again  reduced  to  the  matter  oi 
which  it  was  made,  law  confidets  the  former  mafs  as 
ilil!  cxifting  ;  and  therefore,  the  new  fpecies,  as  an  ac- 
cetFory  to  the  former  lubjeA,  belongs  to  the  proprietof 
of  that  fubjeft  :  but  where  the  thing  made  cannot  be 
fo  reduced,  as  in  the  cafe  of  wine,  which  cannot  be  a- 
gain  turned  into  grapes,  there  is  no  place  for  the  ^Qio- 
juris  ;  and  thereiore  the  workmanlhip  draws  after  it 
the  property  of  the  materials.  But  the  perfon  ivho 
tbus  carries  the  property  from  the  oibcr  is  boilnd  to 
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w  of    indemnify  !utn  accoitling  to  the  true  value  ;  and  in 

iland.   j.jjCj.  jj  ^yjij  j^^j  malajiile,  he  may  be  made  liable  in  tlie 

^         pretium  nj/i-flienis  or  utmolt  value. 

mil-  8.  Though  the  new  fpecies  Ihould  be  produced  from 
the  CoMMixTios  or  confufion  of  diflereiU  fubllances 
belonging  to  different  propvielors,  the  fame  rule  holds  ; 
but  where  the  mixture  is  made  by  the  common  copfcnt 
of  the  owner,  luch  conftiit  makes  the  whole  a  com- 
mon pioperty,  accordtftg  to  the  Iharca  that  each  pro- 
prietor had  formerly  in  the  ftveral  fubj.cls.  Wiierc 
things  of  the  fame  fort  are  mixed  without  the  content 
of  the  proprietors,  which  cannot  again  be  feparatcd, 
e.  g.  two  hogfhcads  of  wine,  the  whole  likewife  be- 
comes a  common  property ;  but,  ia  the  after-divlfion, 
regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  ditFrrent  quality  of  the 
wines  :  if  the  things  fo  mixed  admit  of  a  feparation, 
«.  g.  two  flocks  of  (heep,  the  property  continues  di- 
ftinft. 

ition.  ^  Property  is  carried  from  one  to  another  by  TuA- 
DiTiON  ;  which  is  the  delivery  of  poflHiion  by  the  pro- 
prietor, with  an  intention  to  transfer  the  property  to 
the  receiver.  Two  things  are  therefore  requlfite,  in 
order  to  the  tranfmitting  of  property  in  this  way  : 
I.  Thr  intention  or  content  of  the  former  owner  to 
transfer  it  on  fome  proper  title  of  alienation,  as  fide, 
exchange,  gifi,  &c.  (2.)  The  actual  delivery  in  pur- 
iuante  of  that  intention.  The  firft  is  called  the  caufii, 
the  other  the  modus  tramfirerdi  doiiiiuii:  which  lall  is 
fo  necefTary  to  the  acquiring  of  property,  that  he  who 
gets  the  lall  right,  wi;h  the  iirft  tradition,  is  preferred, 
according  to  tlie  rule,  Traditlonibus,  non  nudls  pad's, 
■transferuntur  rerum  dominia. 

10.  Tradition  is  either  real,  where  the  ipfa  corpora 
of  moveables  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver;  or 
fyrabolical,  which  is  ufed  where  the  thing  is  incapable 
of  real  delivery,  or  even  when  actual  delivery  is  only 
inconvenient.  Where  the  poffcfiion  or  cuftody  of  the 
fubjtft  has.  been  before  with  hira  to  whom  the  pro- 
perty is  to  be  transferred,  there  is  no  room  for  tradi- 
tion. 

ffion;  ,,_  PofTefTion,  which  is  eflential  both  to  the  acqui- 
fltion  and  enjoyment  of  properly,  is  defined,  the  deten- 
tion of  a  thing,  with  a  defign  or  animus  in  the  detainer 
of  holding  it  as  liis  own.  It  cannot  be  acquired  by 
the  fole  aft  of  the  mind,  without  real  detention  ;  but, 
being  once  acquired,  it  may  be  coiit in ued  _/o/o  animo. 
'  Pofrcflion  is  either  natural,  or  civil.  Natural  pnfl'cfTion 
is,  when  one  pofleflesby  himfelf ;  thus,  we  poflcfe  lands 
by  cultivating  them  and  reaping  their  Iruits,  houfes  by 
inhabiting  them,  moveables  by  detaining  them  in  our 

*'^<^  hands.  Civil  pofle-flion  is  our  holding  the  thing,  either 
by  the  fole  att  of  the  mind,  or  by  the  hands  of  another 
who  holds  it  in  our  name  :  thus,  the  owner  of  a  thing 
lent  pi'lFefles  it  by  the  borrower;  the  proprietor  of  lands, 
by  his  tackfman,  truftee,  or  fteward,  &c.  The  fame 
fubjeft  cannot  be  pofTcfiVd  entirely,  01  infotiaum,  by 
two  different  perfons  ai  one  and  the  fame  time  :  and 
therefore  poffcffion  by  an  aft  of  the  mind  ceafes,  as 
foon  as  the  natural  pofleffion  is  fo  taken  up  by  another, 
that  the  former  poffcffor  is  not  fuffered  to  re-enter.  Yet 
two  perfons  may,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  pofiefs  the 
feme  fubjtft,  at  the  fame  time,  on  different  rights  : 
thus,  in  the  cafe  of  a  pledge,  the  creditor  poffeffes  it  iri 
his  own  name,  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  impignoration ; 
while,  the  proptietor  is  confidered  as  polfefling,  in  and 
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through  the  creditor,  iti  fo  far  as  is  nectfi'ary  for  fup-    Liw  of 


porting  ills  right  of  ^  ropetty.  The  fams  doftrine  holds 
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in  lifcrtnters,  tackfnnen,  and,  generally,  in  every  cafe         ''" 
where  there  are  rights  affecting  a  fubjeft  diftinft  from 
the  property. 

12.  A  lonafde^cKK^or  's  he  who,  though  he  is  not^^j/i/*. 
really  proprietor  of  the  fiibject,  yet  believts  himfelf  pro- 
prietor on  probable  grounds.    A  mcilafdc  poffcffor  is  he 

who  knows, or  is  prcfumed  to  know, that  what  he  poffef- 
fes  is  the  property  of  another.  A  poff.-iTor^f^/ra _/?</«■  ac- 
quired right,  by  the  Roman  law,  to  the  fruits  of  tha 
fubjeft  poffeffed,  that  had  been  reaped  and  confumed 
by  himfelf,  while  he  believed  tlie  fubjefts  l.is  own.  By- 
cur  cuftoms,  perception  alone,  without  ccnfumption, 
lecures  the  polT,  (Tor  :  nay,  if  he  has  foxn  the  ground, 
while  his  ^onaj^^^cj  continued,  he  is  intitled  to  reap  the 
crop,  propter  curam  et  culturum.  But  this  doftriae 
does  not  reach  to  civil  fruits,  e  g.  the  intereft  of  mo- 
ney, which  the  bomijide  receiver  mull  rellore,  together 
with  the  principal,  to  the  owner". 

13.  Bonafidis  necrffjirily  ccafeth  by  the  confcienlia 
rci  alienx  in  the  poff'-ffor,  whether  fuch  confcioulne'a 
fhould  proceed  from  legal  interpellation  or  private 
knowledge.  Ma'.a  Jides  is  fometimes  induced  by  the 
true  owner's  bringing  his  aftion  againft  tJie  poff.ffor, 
fjmetimes  not  till  htifcontcflation,  and,  in  cafes  uncom- 
monly favourable,  not  till  fentencc  be  pronounced  a- 
gainlt  the  poffcffor. 

1 4.  The  property  of  moveable  fubjefts  is  prefumed  SffeiSls  ofi^ 
by  the  bare  aft  of  poffc  ffion,  until  the  contrary  be  P'^'^^'^'"''- 
proved  ;  butpofftfSon  of  an  immoveable  fubjjft,  tho' 

for  a  century  of  years  together,  if  there  is  no  feifin, 
does  not  create  even  a  prefumptive  right  to  it  :  AW/* 
fdfitu,  nuUa  terra.  Sufh  fiihjecl  is  coniidcred  as  ca- 
duciai-y,  and  fo  accrues  to  the  fovereign.  Where  the 
property  of  a  fubjeft  is  contefted,  the  lawful  poffcffor 
i^  intitled  to  continue  his  poffeffiou,  till  the  point  of 
right  be  dilcuffed  ;  and,  if  lie  has  loil  it  by  force  or 
iicalih,  the  judge  will,  upon  fummary  application,  im- 
mediately rellore  it  to  him. 

I  J.  Where  a  pofffffur  has  feveral  rights  in  his  per- 
fon,  affefting  the  fubjeft  poffeffed,  the  general  rule  is, 
that  he  may  afcribe  his  poffeffion  to  which  of  them  he 
pleafes  ;  but  one  cannot  afcribe  his  poffciTion  to  a  title 
other  thfcn  that  on  which  it  commenced,  in  prejudice 
of  him  from  whom  his  title  flowed. 


Sect.  II.    Of  heritable  and  mnveable  rights. 

For  the  better  underftanding  the  doftrlne  of  this 
title,  it  mull  be  known,  that  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
and  indeed  of  moil  nations  of  Europe  fince  the  intro- 
duftion  of  feus,  wherever  there  are  two  or  more  in 
the  fame  degree  of  conlanguinity  to  one  who  die*  in* 
teftate,  and  who  are  not  all  females,  fuch  rights  belong- 
ing to  tne  deceafed  as  are  either  properly  feudal,  or 
have  any  refcmblance  to  feudal  rights,  defcend  wholly, 
to  one  of  them,  who  is  confidered  as  his  proper  heir  ; 
the  others,  who  have  the  name  of  next  of  kin  or  execu- 
tors, mull  be  contented  with  that  portion  of  the  ellate 
which  is  of  a  more  perilhable  nature.  Hence  has  arifen 
the  divifion  of  rights  to  be  explained  under  this  title  :- 
the  fubjefts  defcending  to  the  heir,  are  Ityled  htritable  ; 
and  tbofe  that  fall  to  the  next  of  kin  moveable. 

i.  AU  rights  of,  or  affefting  lands,  under  which  are 

cff.nif  ■ 
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comprehended  houfes,  mills,  fi/hings,  teinds 
fights  of  fubjects  that  are  fimdo  aiinexa,  whether  com- 
pleted by  feifin  or  not,  are  heritable  ex  fua  nntura.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  thing  that  moves  itfclf  or  can  be 
moved,  and  in  general  whatever  is  not  united  to  land, 
is  moveable:  as  houfehold-fnrniture,  corns,  cattle,  ca(h, 
and  move-  arrears  of  rent  and  of  iotereft,  even  though  they  Ihould 
^^^^'  be  due  on  a  right  of  annualrent:  for  though  the  arrears 

.  laft  mentioned  are  fecured  on  land,  yet  being  prefently 
.payable,  they  are  confideredas  cafh. 

3.  Debts,   (nom'ina  debitorum),    when   due    by  bill, 
•  promiffory  note,  or  account,  are  moveable.   When  con- 

ftitiued  by  bond,-  they  do  not  all  fall  under  any  one 
•Lead  ;  but  are  divided  into  heritable  and  moveable,  by 
the  following  rules.  All  debts  conftituted  by  bond 
bearing  an  obligation  to  infeft  the  creditor  in  any  he- 
ritable fubjedl  in  fecurity  of  the  principal  lum  and  an- 
nualrent,  or  annualrent  only,  are  heritable  ;  for  they 
-,  not  only  carry  a  yearly  profit,  but  are  fecured  upon 
land. 

4.  Bonds  merely  perfonal,  though  bearing  a  claufe 
of  intereft,  are,  by  aft  1661,  declared  to  be  moveable 
as  to  fncceflion  ;  i.  e-  they  go,  not  to  the  heir,  but  to 
the  next  of  kin  or  executors:  but  they  are  heritable 
with  refpeft  to  the  fifli,  and  to  the  rights  of  hulband 
and  wife  ;  that  is,  though,  by  ihe  general  rule,  move- 
itble  lights  fall  under  the  communion  of  goods  confe 
quent  upon  marriage,  and  the  moveables  of  denounced 
perfons  fall  to  the  crown  or  fide  by  fingle  efcheat,  yet 
fuch  bonds  do  neither,  but   are   heritable  in  both  re- 

■  fpeAs. 

5.  Bonds  taken  payable  to  heirs  and  affignees,  feclu- 
ding  executors,  ate  heritable  in  all  refpefts,  from  the 
dellination  of  the  creditor.  But  a  bond,  which  is  made 
payable  to  heirs,  without  mention  of  executors,  de- 
fcends,  not  to  the  proptr  heir  in  heritage,  though  heirs 
are  mentioned  in  the  bond,  but  to  the  executor  ;  for 
the  word  heir,  which  is  a  generic  term,  points  out  him 
-who  is  to  fucceed  by  law  in  the  right  ;  and  the  execu- 
tor, being  the  heir  in  molilibus,  is  confidered  as  the  per- 
fon  to*  whom  fuch  bond  is  taken  payable.  But  where 
a  bond  is  taken  to  heirs-male,  or  to  a  feries  of  heirs, 
one  after  another,  fuch  bond  is  heritable,  becaufe  its 
deftination  neceffarily  excludes  executors. 

■fiowmnve-      6.  Suhjedts  originally    moveable  become  heritable, 
able  lights   (|.)   By  the  proprietor's  deftination.  Thus,  a  jewel,  or 
become  he- gj^       jl,g^  moveable   fubjeft,  may  be    provided  to  the 
■iritaMe.        j^^.^^  j.^^^  ^1^^  ^.j^l^^  competent  to  every  proprietor  to 
fettle  his  property  on   whom  he  pleafes.     (2.)   Move- 
able rights  may  become  heritable,   by  the  fupervening 
of  an  heritable  fecurity  :  Thus,  a  fum  due  by  a  perfo- 
nal bond  becomes  heritable,  by  the  creditor's  accepting 
an  heritable  right  for  fecuring  it,  or  by  adjudging  up- 
on it. 

7.  Heritable  rights  do  not  become  moveable  by  ac- 
cefTory  moveable  fecurities;  the  heritable  right  being 
in  fuch  cafe  the  juj  nobUius,  which  draws  the  other  af- 
ter it. 
fliehts  8.  Certain  fubjefts  partake,  in  different  refpexfts,  of 

par-1-.  heri-  the  nature  both  of  heritable  and  moveable.  Perfonal 
table,  t'art-_  jj,jj,jg  are,  by  the  above  cited  aft  1 661,  moveable  in 
ly  move-  ^^^^^Q^  ^f  fucceffion  ;  but  heritable  as  to  the  fift,  and 
the  rights  of  hulband  and  wife.  All  bonds,  whtther 
merely  peifonal,or  evtn  heritable,  on  which  no  ftifin  has 
N'^  177. 
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and  all   followed,  may  be  afFefted  at  the  fuit  of  creditors,  either    l-aw  c 
by  adjudication,  which  is  a  diligence  proper  to  heritage  ;   ScotUn 
or  by  arreftment,  which  is  peculiar  to  moveables.   Bonds         ''"' 
fecluding  executors,  though  they  defcend  to  the  credi- 
tor's heir,  are  payable  by  the  debtor's  executors,  with- 
out relief  againft  the  heir  ;  fince   the  debtot'a  fuccef- 
fion cannot  be  affefted  by  the  dellination  of  the  credi- 
tor. 

9.   All  queftions,   whether  a  right  be  heritable  or  What  pi 
moveable,  muft  be  determined  according  to  the  condi-  ""^  ^'^' 
tion  of  the  fubjeft  at  the  time  of  the  anceftor's  death.  ["J"^^!^! 
If  it  was  heritable  at  that  period,  it  mult  belong  to  thenioveabi 
heir  ;  if  moveable,  it  mull  fall  to  the  executor,  without 
regard  to  any  alterations  that  may  have  affeiled  the 
fubjeft  in  the  intermediate  period  between  the  ancef- 
tor's death  and  the  competition. 
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I.     HERITABLE    RIGHTS. 

Sect.  III.     Of  the  cdnjlitiition  of  heritable  rights 
by  charter  and Jcifm. 

Heritable   rights  are  governed  by  the  feudal  law, Origin 
which  owed  its  origin,  or  at  leall  its  firft  improvements,  '''^  **"' 
to  the  Longobards ;   whofe   kings,  upon  having  pene-  ^^' 
trated  into  Italy,  the  better  to  preferve  their  conquells, 
made  grants  to  their  principal   commanders  of  great 
part  of  the  conquered  provinces,  to  be  again  fubdivided 
by  them  among  the  lower  officers,  under  the  conditions 
of  fidelity  and  military  fervice. 

2.  The  feudal  conftitutions  and  ufages  were  firft  re- 
duced into  writing  about  the  year  1150,  by  two  law- 
yers of  Milan,  under  the  title  of  Confuetudlnes  Feudo- 
rum.  None  of  the  German  emperors  appear  to  have 
exprcfsly  confirmed  this  colleftion  by  their  authority  ; 
but  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  it  had  their  tacit  appro- 
bation, and  was  confidered  as  the  cuftomary  feudal  law 
of  all  the  countries  fubjeft  to  the  empire.  No  other 
country  has  ever  acknowledged  thefe  books  for  their 
law;  but  each  ftate  has  formed  to  itfelf  fuch  a  fyftem 
of  feudal  rules,  as  beft  agreed  with  the  genius  of  its 
own  conftitution.  In  feudal  queftions,  therefore,  we 
are  governed,  in  the  firft  place,  by  our  own  ftatutes 
and  cuftoms ;  where  thefe  fail  us,  we  have  regard  to 
the  praftice  of  neighbouring  countries,  if  the  genius  of 
their  law  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  ours;  and  fhould 
the  queftion  ftili  remain  doubtful,  we  may  have  re- 
couife  to  thofe  written  books  of  the  feus,  as  to  the 
original  plan  on  which  all  feudal  fyftems  have  pro- 
ceeded. 

3.  This  military  grant  got  the  name,  fiift  oi  beneji- DeSxat 
cium,  and  afterwards  of  feudum;  and  was  defined  a  gra-  of  feus, 
tuitous  right  to  the  property  of  lands,  made  under  the 
conditions  of  fealty  and  military  fervice,  to  be  per- 
formed to  the  granter  by  the  receiver ;  the  radical  right 
of  the  lands  Hill  remaining  in  the  granter.  Under  lands, 
in  this  definition,  are  comprehended  all  rights  or  fub- 
jefts  fo  conncfted  with  land,  that  they  are  deemed  a 
part  thereof;  as  houtes,  mills,  filhings,  jurifdiilions, 
patronages,  &c.  Though  feus  in  their  original  nature 
were  gratuitous,  they  foon  became  the  fubjeft  of  com- 
merce ;  fervices  of  a  civil  or  religious  kind  were  fre- 
/quently  fubftituted  in  place  of  military;  and  now,  of  a 
long  time,  fervices  of  every  kind  have  been  entirely  dif- 
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*  o{    penfcd  with  «n  certain  feudal  tenures.    He  who  makes 
hnti    the  ji;raiit  is  called  \.\\e.  fuper'wr,  and  he  who  receives  it 
r~"'  the  viijfiil    The  fubjeft  oi"  the^n/n/  is  commonly  call- 
r»(l»l»  *d  the  feu  ;  though   that  word   ia  at  other  times,  in 
our   law,  ufed  to  fignify  one  particular  tenure.     (See 
Sed.  iv.  2.).     The  iiitereft   retained  by  the   fuperior 
in  the  feu  is  ftyled  dominium  direHum,  or  the  fuperiori- 
ty  i  and   the   interelt  acquired  by  the  valTal,  dominium 
utile,  or  the  property.     ITie  viord/ee  is  promifcuoufly 
applied  to  both. 
Ii»l  4.  Allodial   goods   are  oppofed  to  feus ;  by  which 

••  are  underllood  goods  enjoyed  by  the  owner,  Independ- 
ent of  a  fuperior.  All  moveable  goods  are  allodial ; 
lands  only  are  fo  when  they  are  given  without  the 
condition  of  fealty  or  homage.  By  the  feudal  fyftem, 
the  fovereign,  who  is  the  fountain  of  feudal  riglits, 
referves  to  himfelf  the  fuperioiity  of  all  the  lands  of 
which  he  makes  the  grant  ;  fo  that,  with  us,  no  lands 
are  allodial,  except  thofe  of  the  king's  own  property, 
the  fuperiorities  which  the  king  relerves  in  the  proper- 
ty-lands of  his  fubjefts,  and  manfes  and  glebes,  the 
right  of  which  is  completed  by  the  prelbytery's  defig- 
nation,  without  any  feudal  grant. 
J3P  5.   Every  perfon  who  is  in  the  right  of  an  immove- 

ifcudalable  fubjeci,  provided   he   has   the  free  adminiftration 
»•         of  his   eftate,  and   is  not  debarred   by  ftatute,   or  by 
the   nature  of  his  right,   may  difpofe  of   it  to  another. 
fJay,  a   s'aflal,  though  he  hae  only  the  dominium  ulile, 
can  fubfeu  his  property  to  a  fubvaffal   by  a   iubaltern 
right,  and   thereby  raife  a   new  dominium  direSum  in 
himfelf,   fubordinate  to  that  which  is  in    his  lupeiior  ; 
and  fo  in  injiiiituni.    The  vaffal  who  thus  fubfcus  is  call- 
ed the  fubvafTai's   immediate  fuperior,  and  the  vaflal's 
fuperior  is  the  fubvafl'al's  mediate  fuperior. 
,  ein         6.   AH  perfons  who   are   not   difabled  by  law,  may 
ve        acquire  and   enjoy  feudal  rights.     Papilts  cannot  pur- 
'•  chale   a   land  ellate   by  any   v:'luntary  deed.      Aliens, 

who  owe   allegiance  to   a  foreign  prince,  cannot  hold 
a  feudal   right  without  naturalization  :  and  therefore, 
where   fuch   privilege   was  intended  to  be  given  to  fa 
voured    nations  or   perfons,  ftatiites  of  naturalization 
were  neceffary,  either  general  or  fpccial ;  or  at  leatt, 
letters  of  naturalization  by  the  foveteign. 
t  fub-        7-  Every  heritable   fubjeft,  capable   of  commerce, 
can      may  be  granted  in  feu.    From  this  general  rule  are  ex 
rinted  cepted,   i.  The  annexed  property  of  the  crown,  which 
"'         is  not  alienable  without  a  previous   diffolution  in   par 
liament.      2.   Tailzied   lands,  which  are  devifed  under 
condition  that  they  Ihall  not  be  aliened.      3.  An  ellate 
in   h^creditale  jacmte  cannot   be   effecHually  aliened   by 
the  heir -apparent  (i.  e.  not  entered) ;  but  fuch  aliena 
tion  becomes  effcdlual  upon  his  entry,  the  fuptrvcuing 
right  accruing  in  that  cafe  to_  the  purchafer  ;   which  is 
a  rule  applicable  to   the  alienation  of  all  lubjefts  not 
belonging  to  the  vender  at  the  time  of  the  fale 

8.  The  feudal  right,  or,  as  it  is  called,  invejiitun, 
is  contlituted  by  charter  and  feifin.  By  the  charter, 
we  underltand  that  writing  which  contains  the  grant 
of  the  feudal  fubjeft  to  the  vaflal,  whether  it  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  proper  form  of  a  charter,  or  of  a  difpoli- 
tion.  Charters  by  fubjeft  fuperiors  are  granted,  ei- 
ther, \.  A  me  de  fuperiore  nieo,  when  they  are  to  be 
holden,  not  of  the  grantcr  himfelf,  but  of  hi;,  fuperior. 
This  foit  is  called  a  public  holding,  becaufe  vaffals  were 
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in  ancient  times  publicly  received  in  the  fuperior's 
court  before  th-j  pares  curis  or  co-vaffals.  Or,  2.  De 
me,  where  the  lands  are  to  be  holden  of  the  granter. 
Thefe  were  called  fomttimes  bafc  rights,  from  has,  low- 
er !  and  fometimes  private,  becaufe,  before  the  ella- 
blilhment  of  our  records,  they  were  eafily  concealed 
from  third  parties;  the  nature  of  all  which  will  be 
more  fully  explained,  Sed.  vii.  An  origmal  charter 
is  that  by  which  the  fee  is  firfl  granted  :  A  charter 
by  progrefs  is  a  renewed  difpofition  of  that  fee  to  the 
heir  or  afTignee  of  the  vaffal.  All  doubtful  claufes  in 
charters  by  progrefs  ought  to  be  conllrued  agreeably 
to  the  original  grant  ;  and  all  claufes  in  the  original 
charter  are  underilood  to  ^e  implied  in  the  charters 
by  progrefs,  if  there  be  no  exprefs  alteratiotr. 

9.  The  firll  claufe  in  an  original  charter,  which 
follows  immediately  after  the  name  and  defignation  of 
the  granter,  is  the  narrative  or  recital,  which  expreffes 
the  -caufes  induftive  of  the  grant.  If  the  grant  be 
made  for  a  valuable  confideration.  it  is  faid  to  be  one- 
rous ;  if  for  love  and  i?iVo\ix,  gratuitous.  In  the  dif- 
pofitive  claufe  of  a  charter,  the  fubjeds  made  over  are 
dcfcribed  either  by  fpecial  boundaries  or  march-ftones, 
(which  is  called  a  bounding  charter),  or  by  fuch  other 
charaders  as  may  fufficiently  diftinguifh  them.  A 
charter  regularly  carries  right  to  no  fubjeds  but  what 
are  contained  in  this  claufe,  though  they  fhould  be 
mentioned  in  fome  other  claufe  of  the  charter.  It 
has  been  however  found,  that  a  right  to  falmon-firti- 
ing  was  carried  by  a  claufe  cum  pifcariis  in  the  tenen- 
das  of  a  charter,  the  fame  having  been  followed  with 
poffcffion. 

10.  The  claufe  of  tenendas  (from  its  firft  words  te- 
nendas  pnedidas  terrasj  exfKdts  the  particular  tenure 
by  which  the  lands  are  to  be  holden.  The  claufe  of 
reddendo  (from  the  words  reddendo  inde  annuatim)  fpe- 
cifies  the  particular  duty  or  fervlce  which  the  vaffal  is 
to  pay  or  perform  to  the  fuperior. 

1  I .  The  claufe  of  'warrandice  is  that  by  which  the 
granter  obliges  himfelf  that  the  right  conveyed  fhall 
be  cfFcdual  to  the  receiver.  Warrandice  is  either  d^r- 
fonal  or  real.  Perfonal  warrandice,  where  the  granter 
is  only  bound  perfonally,  is  either,  l.  Simple,  that 
he  (hall  grant  no  deed  in  prejudice  of  the  right ;  and 
this  fort,  which  Is  confined  to  future  deeds.  Is  implied 
even  In  donations.  2.  Wzr can  lice  from  faii  and  deed, 
by  which  the  granter  warrants  that  the  right  neither 
has  been,  nor  (hall  be,  hurt  by  any  fad  of  his.  Or, 
3.  Abfolute  warrandice  contra  omnes  mortales,  whereby 
the  right  is  warranted  againlt  all  legal  defefts  in  it 
which  may  carry  it  off  from  the  receiver  either  wholly 
or  in  part.  Where  a  fale  of  lands  proceeds  upon  an 
onerous  caufe,  the  granter  is  liable  in  abfolute  warran- 
dice, though  no  warrandice  be  expreffed  ;  but  in  af- 
fi^natiuns  to  dtbts  or  decrees,  no  higher  warrandice 
than  from  fad  and  deed  is  implied. 

12.  Gratuitous  grants  by  the  crown  imply  no  war- 
randice ;  and  though  warrandice  fhould  be  expreffed, 
the  claufe  is  ineffectual,  from  a  prcfumption  that  it 
has  crept  in  by  the  negligence  of  the  crown's  officers. 
But  where  the  crown  makes  a  grant,  not  jure  corona, 
but  for  an  adequate  price,  the  fovereign  is  in  the  fame 
cafe  with  his  fubjeds. 

13.  Abfolute  warrandice,  in  cafe  of  evidlon,  affords 
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Law  of    an  aftlon  to  the  grantee  againft  the  granter,  for  ma-    lands  of  Scotland,  is  confti'tuted  jure  corone  without    I-aw  of 
Scotland,   king  up  to  him  all   that  he  (hall  have  fufFored  through     felfin.     In  feveral  parcele  of  land  that  lie   contiguous     ■  .  snd 
""'"'""'  the  defeft  of  the  right  ;  and  not  fimply  for  his  indem-     to  one  another,  one  feifin  fcrves  for  all,  unU-fd  the  right         '^^ 
nification,  by  the  gianter's  repayment  of  the  price  to     of  the  feveial  parcels  be  eilhtr  holden  of  different  fu- 
him.     But   as  warrandice-  is  penal,  and  confequenlly     periors,  or  derived  from  different  authors,  or  enjoyed 
fir't8i  juris,  it  is  not  eafily  prefumed,   nor   is  it  incur-     by  different  tenures  under  the   fame  fuperior.      In  dif- 
red  from  every  light  fervitude  that  may  affect  the  fiib-     contiguous  lands,  a  feparate   feilin    muft  be  taken  on 
ieft  ;  far  lefs  does  it  extend  to  burdens  which  may  af-     every  parcel,  unlefs  the  fuvereign  has  united   them  in- 
feft  the  fubjeft   pofterior  to  the   grant,  nor  to  thofe     to  one  tenandry  by  a  charter  of  union  ;  in  wliich  cafe, 
impofed  by  public    ftatute,  whether   before  or  after,     if  there  is  no  fpecial  place  exprtlTcd,  a  feifin  taken  on 
unlefs  fpecisUy  warranted  ajjainll.  any  part  of  the  united  lands  will  ferve  for  the  whole, 

14.  Real  warrandice  is  either,  I.  Exprefs,  whereby,  even  though  tlwy  be  fituatcd  in  different  fhires.  The 
in  fecurity  of  the  lands  principally  conveyed,  other  only  effedt  of  union  is,  to  give  the  difcontiguous  lands 
lands,  called  ivairaiiJice  httids,  are  alfo  made  over,  to  the  fame  quality  as  if  they  had  been  contiguous  or  na- 
whicU  the  receiver  may  have  recoutfe  in  cafe  the  prin-  turally  \inited  ;  union,  therefore,  does  not  take  off  the 
cipal  lands  be  evifted.  Or,  2.  Tacit,  which  is  con-  nectffity  of  feparate  ftifins,  inlands  holden  by  differ- 
flltuted  by  the  exchange  or  excambion  of  one  piece  of  ent  tenures,  or  the  rights  of  whi':h  flow  from  different 
ground  with  another  ;  for,  if  the  lands  exclianged  are  fuperiors,  thcfe  being  incapable  of  natural  union, 
carried  off  fiom   ciiher  of  the   parties,  the  law  itftlf,  21.   The  privilege  of  barony  carries  a  higher  right  Barony  ii 

without   any  paflion,  gives   that   party  immediate  re-      than  union  does,  and  confequently  includes  union  ia  it  P''"""'" 
courfe  upon  his  own  firft  lands,  given  in  exchange  for     as  the  kffer  degree.     This  right  of  barony  can  neither 
the  lands  evidled.  be  given,  nor  tranfmitted,  unltfs  by  the  crown  ;  but 

I  c.  The  charter  concludes  with  a  precept  of  feifn,  the  quality  of  finiple  union,  being  once  conferred  on 
which  is  the  command  of  the  fuperior  granter  of  the  lands  by  the  fovereign,  may  be  communicated  by  the 
right  to  his  bailie,  for  giving  feilin  or  polhffion  to  the  vaffal  to  a  fubvaffal.  1  hough  part  of  the  lands  uiilted 
vaffal,  or  his  attorney,  by  delivering  \.n  him  the  pro-  or  cre(Sed  into  a  barony  be  fold  by  the  valfil  to  be 
per  fymbols.  Any  perfon,  whofe  name  may  be  in-  holden  a  me,  the  whole  union  Is  not  thereby  diffolved  : 
ferted  in  the   blank   left   in    the  precept    for  that  pur-     what  remains  unfold  retains  the  quality. 

pofe,  can  execute  the  precept  as  bailie  ;  and  whoever  22.   A  charter,  not  perfefted   by  feifin,  is  a   right  a  chartei 

has  the  precept  of  feifin  in  his  hands.  Is  prefumed  to  merely  perfonal,  which  does  not  transfer  the  property  becomes 
have  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  vaffal  for  receiving  (fee  N'  clxxili.  1.);  and  a  feifin  of  itfelf  bears  no ■■"' "J't. 
pofftnion  in  his  name.  faith  without  Its  warrant :   It  is  the  charter  and   feifin'  '^ 

Inftrument       16.  A  feifin  is  the  inftrument  01  atteflatlon  of  a  no-     joined  t')gether  that  conllitutes  the    feudal  right,  and 
of  feifin.      tary,  that  poifelfion  was  aetiialiy  given  by  the  fuperior     fecures  tiie  receiver   againll   the  cffeft  of  all   poderior 
or  his  bailie,  to  the  vafl'al  or   his  attorney  ;  which  is     felfins,  even    though   tlie  charters  on  which  they  pro 
confidered   as   fo   neceffary  a   fulemnity,  as  not  to  be 
fuppliable,  either  by  a  proof  01  natural  polfcffron,  or 
'  even  of  the  fpecial  fadt  that  the  vaffal  was  duly  enter- 

ed to  the  polhflion  by  the  fuperior's  bailie. 
Symbols  17.  The  fymbols  by  which  the  delivery  of  poffef- 

ufcd  iu  fei- j-,(,n  is  fxpreffed,  are,  for  lands,  earth,   and  (lone  ;  for     tiontd,  the   Wurden  is  not  real ;  fur   no  perpetual   un- 
*'"'  rights  of  annualrent  payable  forth  of  land,  It   is  alfo     known  incumbrance  can  be  created  upon  lands.    Where 

earth  and  ftonc  with  the  addition  of  a  penny  money  ;     the  right  itfelf  is  granted  with  the  burden  of  the  fum 
for  parfonage  teinds,  a  fheaf  jf  corn ;  for  jurlfdidli -ns,     therein  mentioned,  or  where  it  is  declared  void  if  the 
the  book  of  the  court ;  for  patronages,  a  pfalm-book,     fum  be  not   paid  againft  a  day  certain,  the  burden  is 
and  the  keys  of  the    church  ;  for    filhings,  net   and     real  ;  but  where  the  receiver  is  fimply  obliged  by  his 
coble  ;  for   mills,  clap   and   happer,   &c.     The   feifin     acceptance  to  make  payment,  the   claufe   is  effcdual 
muft  be  taken  upon  the  ground   of  the   lands,  except     only  againft  him  and  his  heirs, 
where  there  is  a  fpecial  difpenfation   in  the  charter 
from  the  crown. 
Rcg'iflra-  18.   All  feifins  muft   be    regiftered  within   60  days 

tion  of  fei-  gfj^r  their  date,  either  in  the  general  regifter  of  feifins 
at  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  regifter  of  the  particular  ftiire 
appointed  by  the  aA  1617  ;  which,  it  muft  be  obfcr- 
ved,  is  not,  in  every  cafe,  the  fhire  within  which  the 
lands  He.  Burgage  feifins  are  ordained  to  be  regifter- 
ed in  the  books  of  the  borough. 

19.  Unreglftered  feifins  are  infffeflual  againft  third 
parties,  but  they  are  valid  againft  the  granters  and 
their  heirs.  Seilins  regularly  recorded,  are  preferable, 
not  according  to  their  own  dates,  but  the  dates  of 


feiCi 


ceed  fhould  be  prior  to  his. 

23.  No  quality  which  is  defigned  as  a  Ken  or  real  All  bsrde 
burden  on  a  feudal  right,  can  be  eft'tftual  againft  fin-"'""  ''5  ' 
gular  fucceflors,  if  it  be  not  inferted  in  the  'nveftlture.ji^^j  a 
If  the  creditors  in  the  burden  are  not  particularly  men- tu,{. 


iins. 


Sect.  IV.     Of  the  feveral  kinds  of  holding. 

Feudal  fubjefts  are  chiefly  diftingiuftied  by  their 
clfTerent  manners  of  holding,  which  were  either  ivard, 
Itanch,  feu,  or  burgage,  M^ard -holding,  (which  is\yard-ho 
now  abolifhed  by  20  Geo.  II.  c.  50.)  was  that  which  iiig. 
was  granted  for  military  fervice.  Its  proper  reddendo 
\v3s,  Jervices,  or  fervicts  ufed  and 'wont ;  by  which  laft 
was  meant  the  performance  of  fervice  whenever  the 
fuperior's  occafions  required  it.  As  all  feudal  rights 
were  originally  held  by  this  tenure,  ward-holding  was 
in  dulio  prefumed.     Hence,  though  the  reddendo  had 

One  feifin   their  reglftration.  contained  fome  fpecial  feivice  or  yearly  duty,  the  hold- 

fervesin  jo.   Seifin   neceffarily  fuppofes  a  fuperior  by  whom     ing  was  prefumed  ward,  if  another  holding  was   not 

contiguous  .^  is  given;  the  right  therefore  which   the  fovereign,     particularly  exprcffed. 

KdtTne!"  who  acknowledges  no  fuperior,  has  over  the  whole         z.  /"<>«  holding  is  that  \ffhereby  the  vaffal  is  obliged  F'"-''* 

JJlCDtS.  to 
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vaw  of    to  pr.y  to  the  fuperior  a  yearly  rent  In  money  or  grain, 
lotland.  jpj  fometimes   alfo   in  fervicts   proper   to   a  farm,  as 
~         ploughincr,  reaping,  carriages  for  the  fuperior's   life, 
fee.  nomine  feudi  firmtz.     This  kind  of  tenure  was  in- 
troduced  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  the 
improvement  of  which  was  confiderably  obftrufted  by 
the  vafTal's  obligation  to  military  fetvice.     It   appears 
to  have  been  a  tenure  known  in  Scotland  as  far  back  as 
legis  burgonim. 
nch-  3.  ^/dnf/i- holding  is  that  whereby  the  valTal  Is  to 

^%'  pay  to  the  fuperior  an  elufory  yearly  duty,  as  a  penny 
money,  a  rofe,  a  pair  of  gilt  fpurs,  &c.  merely  in 
acknowledgment  of  thfr  fuperiority,  nominee  all>,t Jirm<z . 
This  duty,  where  it  is  a  thing  of  yearly  growth,  if  it 
be  not  demanded  within  the  year,  cannot  be  exacted 
thereafter;  and  where  ih^-viorA^  Ji  petatur  tantum  are 
fubjoined  to  the  redchnJo,  they  imply  a  releafe  to  the 
vafTal,  whatever  the  quality  of  the  duty  may  be,  if  it 
is  not  aflced  ^^ithin  the  year, 
gage.  4-  ^urj-ajf- holding  is  that,  by  which  boroughs- 
ling,  royal  hold  of  the  foverei:Tn  the  lands  which  are  con- 
tained in  thi'ir  charters  of  ereftion.  This,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Craig,  does  not  conilitute  a  feparate  tenure, 
but  is  a  ipecies  of  waid  holding  ;  with  this  fpecialty, 
that  the  vaflal  is  not  a  private  perfon,  but  a  communi- 
ty ;  and  indeed,  watching  and  warding,  which  is  the 
ufual  fervice  contained  in  the  reddendo  of  luch  char- 
ters, might  be  properly  enough  faid,  fome  centuries 
ago,  to  have  been  of  the  military  ki?id.  As  the  royal 
borough  is  the  king's  vaflal,  all  burgage  holders  hold 
immediately  of  the  crown  ;  the  magiltrates,  therefore, 
when  they  receive  the  refignations  of  the  particular 
burgeffes,  and  give  feifin  ti>  them,  aft,  not  as  fupe- 
riors,  but  as  the  king's  bailies  fpecially  authoriied 
thereto. 
rtifica  5'  F*-'u<3al  fubjefts,  granted  to  churches,  monafte- 
ries,  or  othei  focieties  tor  religious  or  charitable  ufes, 
are  faid  to  be  mortified,  or  granted  nd  murium  mor- 
tuam  ;  either  becaufe  all  cafualties  muil  neceffarily  be 
loft  to  the  fuperior,  where  the  vaflal  is  a  corporation, 
which  never  dies  j  or  becaufe  the  property  of  thefe 
fubjefts  is  granted  to  a  dead  hand,  which  cannot  tranf- 
fer  it  to  another.  In  lands  mortified  in  times  of  Po- 
pery to  the  church,  whether  granted  to  prelates  for 
the  behoof  of  the  church,  or  in  piiram  eleemofynam ; 
the  only  I'ervices  prellable  by  the  vaflals  were  prayers, 
and  finging  of  mafles  for  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed, 
which  approaches  nearer  to  blanchholding  than  ward. 
The  purpofts  of  fuch  grants  having  been,  upon  the 
reformation,  declared  fuperftitious,  the  lands  mortified 
were  annexed  to  the  crown ;  but  mortifications  to  uni- 
verfitits,  hofpitals,  &c.  were  not  aflefted  by  that  an- 
nexation ;  and  lands  may,  at  this  day,  be  mortified  to 
any  lawful  purpofe,  either  by  blanch  or  by  feu  hold- 
ing. But  as  the  fuperior  muft  lofe  all  the  cafualties 
of  fuperiority  in  the  cafe  of  mortifications  to  churches, 
univerfities,  iScc.  which  being  confidered  as  a  corpora- 
tion, never  dies ;  therefore  lands  cannot  be  mortified 
without  the  fuperior's  confent.  Craig,  lib.  I.  dieg,  1 1. 
§  21. 

l,^i_         Sect.  V.  Of  the  cafualties  due  to  the  fuperior. 

dri(;hts     The  right  of  the  fuperior  continues  unimpaired, 
feri-    noiwithflanding  the  feudal  grant,  unlefs  in  fo  far  as 
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the  dominium  utile,    or  property,    is  conveyed  to  his    Law  of 
vaflal.      The  fuperiority  carries  a  right  to  the  fervices    Scotland, 
and  annual  duties  contained  in  the  reddendo  of  the  vaf-  ''~"V~~" 
fal's  charter.     The  duty  payable  by  the  vaflal  Is  a  d;- 
bitum  fundi,  i.  e.  it  is  recoverable,  not  only  by  a  per- 
fonal  aftion  againft.  himfclf,  but  by  a  real  action  a- 
gainlt  the  lands. 

2.  Bcfides  the  conftant  fixed  rights  of  fuperiority,  r  r  \ 
there  are  others,  which,  becaufe  they  depend  upon  un-  rights. 
certain  events,  are  called  cafualties. 

3.  The  cafualties  proper  to  a  ward- holding,  while  vvard-hold. 
that    tenure    fubfitled,    were    -wanl.,    recognilien,    anding. 
marriage,  which   it   is  now  unneceflTary  to  explain,  as 

by  the  late  Hatutes  20  and  25  Geo.  II.  for  abolifliing 
ward-holdings,  the  tenure  of  the  lands  holden  ward  of 
the  crown  or  prince  is  turned  into  blanch,  for  payment 
of  one  penny  Scots  ytdtAy,/!  petatur  tanttim  ;  and  the 
tenur^-j^of  thofe  holden  of  liibjefts  into  feu,  for  pay- 
ment of  fuch  yearly  feu  duty  in  money,  viftual,  or 
cattle,  in  place  of  all  fervices,  as  fliould  be  fixed  by  the 
court  of  feflion.  And  accordingly  that  court,  by  adl 
of  federunt  Feb.  8.  1749,  laid  down  rules  for  afcer- 
taining  the  extent  of  thefe  feu-duties.  A  full  hiftory 
ef  their  cafualties,  and  of  the  effefts  confequent  upon 
their  falling  to  the  fuperior,  will  be  found  in  Erflcine's 
large  Inftitute,  B.  2.  T.  5.  §  5.  et  fequen  ;  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

4.  The  only  cafualty,  or  rather  forfeiture,  proper  „  .  , , . 
to  feu-holding,  is  the  lofs  or  tinfel  of  the  feuright,|/"  ' 
by  the  negleft  of  payment  of  the  feu  duty  for  two  full 

years.  Yet  where  there  is  no  conventional  irritancy  in 
the  fcu- right,  the  vaflal  is  allowed  to  purge  the  legal 
irritancy  at  the  bar  ;  that  is,  he  may  prevent  the  for- 
feiture, by  making  payment  before  fenteiice  :  but  where 
the  legal  irritancy  is  fortified  by  a  conventional,  he  is 
not  allowed  to  purge,  unlcfa  where  he  can  give  a  good 
reafon  for  the  delay  of  payment. 

5.  The    cafualties   common    to    all    holdings   are, ».       -,_ 
non-entry,  relief,    liferent  efcheal,    difclamalion,    and  pur- 
preflure.     Nonentrv  is  that  cafualty  which   arifes  to 

the  fuperior  out  of  the  rents  of  the  feudal  fubjtft, 
through  the  heir's  neglefting  to  renew  the  inveftiture 
after  his  ance.lor's  death.  The  fuperior  is  intitkd  to 
this  cafualty,  not  only  where  the  heir  has  not  obtained 
himfelf  infeft,  but  where  his  retour  or  infeftnent  Is 
fet  afide  upon  nullities.  The  heir,  from  the  death  of 
the  ancettor,  till  he  be  cited  by  the  fuperior  in  a  pro- 
cefs  of  general  declarator  of  non-entry,  lofes  only  the 
retoured  duties  of  his  lands,  (fee  next  parag.)  ;  and  he 
foifeited  thefe,  though  his  delay  fliouid  net  argue  any 
contempt  of  the  fuperior,  becaufe  the  cafualty  is  con- 
fidered to  fall,  as  a  condition  implied  in  the  feudal 
right,  and  not  as  a  penalty  of  tranlgrcflion  :  but  rea- 
fonable  excufes  are  now  admitted  to  liberate  even  from 
the  retoured  duties  before  citation. 

6.  For  undcrllanding  the  nature  of  retoured  duties,-         ^ 
it  muft  be  known,  that  there  was  anciently  a  genera!  duties. 
valuation  of  all  the  lands  in  Scotland,  deligned  both 

for  regulating  the,  proportion  of  public  fubfidies,  and 
for  afcertaining  the  quantity  of  non-entry  and  relief- 
duties  payable  to  the  fuperior  ;  which  appears,  by  a 
contract  between  K.  R.  Bruce  and  his  fubjefts  anno 
1327,  prcferved  in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, to  have  been  fettled  at  leaft  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.  This  valuation  became  in  the 
4  P  iJ  courfe 


Old  and 
new  ei- 
tents. 


Valued 
rent. 
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Law  of    courfe  of  time,  by  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and 
^Scotland.   pe,.},aps  ^\(^  by  the  heighteninjT  of  the  nominal  vaUie 
'  of  our  money,  from  the  reign  of  Robert  I.  downwards 

to  thst  of  James  III.  much  too  low  a  ftandard  for  the 
fuperior's  cafualties :  wherefore,  in  all  fervices  of  heirs, 
the  inqueft  came  at  laft  to  take  proof  likewife  of  the 
prefent  value  of  the  lands  contained  in  the  brief  (quan- 
tum nunc  valfiit),  in  order  to  fix  ihefe  cafualties.  The 
firft  was  called  the  old.  and  the  other  the  nciu,  extent. 
Though  both  extents  were  ordained  to  be  fpecified  in 
all  retours  made  to  the  chancery  upon  brieves  of  in- 
qued  ;  yet  by  the  appellation  of  retoured  duties  in  a 
queftion  concerning  cafualties,  the  new  extent  is  always 
underllood.  The  old  extent  continued  the  rule  for  le- 
vying public  fubfidies,  till  a  tax  was  impofed  by  new 
proportions,  by  feveral  afts  made  during  the  ufurpa- 
tion.  By  two  afts  of  Cromwell's  parliament,  held  at 
Weftniinller  in  1 656,  impofing  taxations  on  S'-'tland, 
the  rates  laid  upon  the  f.veral  counties  are  precilt.y  fixed. 
The  fubfidy  granted  by  the  a<il  of  convention  1667 
was  levied  on  the  feveral  counties,  nearly  in  the  fame 
proportions  that  were  fixed  by  the  ufurpcr  in  1656; 
and  the  fums  to  which  each  county  was  liibjeftcd  were 
fubdivided  among  the  individual  landholders  in  that 
county,  according  to  the  valuations  already  fettkd,  or 
that  fhould  b?  fettled  by  the  commifiioiiers  appointed 
to  carry  that  aft  into  execution.  The  rent  fixed  by 
thefe  valuations  is  commonly  called  the  "valued  rent ; 
according  to  which  the  land  tax,  and  moll  of  the  other 
public  burdens,  have  been  levied  fince  thdt  time. 

7.  In  feu  holdings,  theftudiity  is  retoured  as  the 
rent,  becaufe  the  feu-duty  is  prtfumed  to  be,  and  truly 
was  at  firll,  the  rent.  The  fuperior  therefore  of  a  feu- 
holding  gets  no  non-entry,  before  citation  in  the  ge- 
neral declarator  ;  for  he  would  have  been  intitled  to  the 
yearly  feu-duty,  though  the  fee  had  bten  full,  I.  e. 
though  there  had  been  a.vaflal  infeft  in  the  lands.  The 
fuperior  of  teinds  gets  the  fii  th  part  of  the  retoured  duty 
as  non-entry,  becaufe  the  law  confiders  teinds  to  be 
worth  a  fifth  part  of  the  rent.  In  rights  of  annualrent 
which  are  holden  of  the  granter,  the  annualrenter  be- 
comes his  debtor's  vaflal  ;  and  the  annualrent  contained 
in  the  right  is  retoured  to  the  blanch  or  other  duty 
contained  in  the  right  before  declarator. 

8.  It  is  becaufe  the  retoured  duty  is  the  prefumed 
rent,  that  the  non-entry  is  governed  by  it.  If  there- 
fore no  retour  of  the  lands  in  non-entry  can  be  pro- 
duced, nor  any  evidence  brought  of  the  retoured  duty, 
the  fuperior  is  intitled  to  the  real,  or  at  lead  to  the 
valued,  rent,  even  before  citation.  In  lands  formerly 
holden  ward  of  the  King,  the  heir,  in  place  of  the  re- 
toured duties,  is  fubjefted  only  to  the  annual  payment 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  valued  rent. 

9.  The  heir,  after  he  is  cited  by  the  fuperior  in  the 
aftion  of  general  declarator,  is  fubjefted  to  the  full 
rents  till  his  entry,  becaufe  his  negledl  is  Icfs  excufable 
after  citation.  The  decree  of  declarator,  proceeding 
on  this  aftion,  intitles  the  fuperior  to  the  pwfl'tflion, 
and  gives  him  right  to  the  rents  dow  nward  from  the 
citation.  As  this  fort  of  non-entry  is  properly  penal, 
our  law  has  always  reftrifted  it  to  the  retoured  duties, 
if  the  heir  had  a  prebablc  excufe  for  not  entering. 

In  what  'o-  Non-entry  does  not  obtain  in  burgage-holdlngs, 

tafes  non-  becaufe  the  incorporation  of  inhabitants  holds  the 
tntry  is  not  whole  incorporated  fubjefts  of  tlie  King  ;.  and  there 
due.  . 


w. 


Parti 


can  be  no  non-entry  due  10  lands  granted  to  communi-    Law 
ties,  becaufe  there  the  vaflal  never  dies.  This  covers  the   '^^tla 
right  of  particulars  from  non-entry  :  for  if  non  entry  """V" 
be  excluded  with  regard  to  the  whole,  it  cannot  ob- 
tain  with  regard  to  any  part.      It  is  alfo  excluded,  as 
to  a  third  of  the  lands,  by  the  terce,  during  the  wi- 
dow's life  ;  and  as  to  the  whole  of  them,  by  the  cour- 
tefy  during  the  life  of  the  hufband.      But  it  is  not  ex- 
cluded by  a  precept  of  feifin  granted  to  the  heir  till 
ftifin  be  taken  thereupon. 

1 1.  Relief  is  that  cafualty  which  intitles  the  fupe- Relief, 
rior  to  an  acknowledgment  or  confideration  from  the 
heir  for    receiving  him  as  vaflal.      It  is  called  relief, 
becaule,   by  the  entry  of  the  heir,  his  fee  is  relieved  out 

of  the  hands  of  the  fuperior.  It  is  not  due  in  feu-hold- 
ings flowing  from  fubjefts,  unlefs  where  it  is  ixpreflTed 
in  the  charter  by  a  fpecial  claufc  for  doubling  the  feu- 
duty  at  the  entry  of  an  heir  ;  but,  in  feu-rights  holden 
of  the  crown,  it  is  due,  though  there  fliould  be  no  fuch 
cliufe  in  the  charter.  The  fuperior  can  recover  this 
cafualty,  either  by  a  poinding  of  the  ground,  as  a  dt- 
l/ilum  fundi,  or  by  a  perlonal  aftion  agaiiift  the  heir. 
In  blanch  and  fei;  holdings,  where  this  calualty  is  ex- 
prefsly  llipulated,  a  year's  blanch  or  feu  duty  is  due 
in  name  of  relief,  befidc  the  current  year's  duty  pay- 
able in  name  ot  blanch  01  feu  farm. 

12.  Escheat  (from  efchcoir,  to  happen  or  fall)  is  that  e(;-Jij,| 
forfeiture  which  falls  through  a  ptrfon's  being  iknoun- 

ced  rebel.  It  is  either  fm^le  or  liferent.  Siiii^le  ef 
cheat,  though  it  does  not  acciue  to  the  fuperior,  muft 
be  ( xplained  in  this  place,  becaufe  of  its  coincidence 
with  liferent. 

13.  After  a  debt  is  cq;iftituted,  either  by  a  formal  Letters 
decree,  or  by  regillration  of  the  ground  of  debt,  which  hrniiij 
to  the  fpecial  effeft  of  execution,  is  in  law  accounted  a 
deciee  ;  the  creditor  may  obtain  letters  of  homing, 
ifluing  from  the  fignel,  commanding  mefieiigers  to 
charge  the  debtor  to  pay  or  ptrfoim  his  obligation, 
within  a  day  certain  Where  horning  proceeds  on  a 
foimal  deciee  of  the  feffion,  the  time  indulged  by  law 

to  the  debtor  is  fifteen  days  ;  if  upon  a  decree  of  the 
commifiion  of  teinds  or  admiral,  it  is  ten  ;  and  upon 
the  decrees  of  all  inferior  judge?,  fifteen  days.  Where, 
it  proceeds  on  a  regillcred  obligation,  which  fpeclfies 
the  number  of  days,  that  number  mult  be  the  rule  ;  and, 
if  no  precife  number  be  mentioned,  the  charge  muft  be 
given  in  fifteen  days,  which  is  the  term  of  law,  unlefa 
where  fpecial  llatute  interpofes  ;  as  in  bills,  upon  which 
the  debtor  may  be  charged  on  fix  days. 

14.  The  mcflenger  muft  execute   thefe  letters  (and 
indeed  all  fummonfes)   againft  the  debtor,  either  per-       , 
fonally   or  at  his  dwelbng-houfe  ;   and,  if  he  get   not 
accefs  to  the  houfe,  he  muft  ftrike  fix  knocks  at  the 
gate,  and  thereafter  affix  to  it  a  copy  of  his  execution. 

If  payment  be  not  made  within  the  days  mentioned  in 
the   horning,   the    meflenger,   after  proclaiming   three 
oyefles  at  the  market-crofs  of  the   head  borough  of 
the   debtor's   domicile,  and  reading   the  letters   there, 
blows  three  Walls  with  a  horn,   by  which  the  debtor  is     .fl 
underftood  to  be  proclaimed  rebel  to  the  king  for  con-      ^ 
tempt  of  his  authority;  after  which,  he  m.ull   affix  a 
copy  of  the  execution    to  the   market  crofs :   This  is 
called  the  publication  of  the  diligence,  or   a   denunciation  Denmi 
at  the  horn.     Where  the  debtor  is  not  in  Scotland,  hetioa. 
mull  be  charged  on  fixty  daysj  aad  denounced  at  the 

market-- 
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iw  of    market-crofs  of  Edinburgh,    and   pier  and  fliore  of 
,[|,-ind.    Lcith. 

'y~~'_       15.  Denunciation,  if  rtgiftered  within  15  days,  ei- 
:hereof.  ^^'^^  '"  'he  (lierifF's  books,  or  in  the  general  regifter, 
drew  after   it  the  rebel's  fingle  efchcat,  ;'.  e.  tlie  for- 
feiture  of  his  moveables  to  the  crown.      Perfoiis   de- 
nounced  rebels    have   not   a  perfnva  Jlandi  in  judicio  ; 
they  can  neither  fue  nor  defend  in  any  cidlion.    But  this 
incapacity  being  unfavourable,  is  perfonal  to  the  rebel, 
and  cannot  be  pleaded  againll  his  aflignee. 
luncia-         16.   Perfons  cited   to  the  court  of  jufliciary  may  be 
in  cri   alfo  denounced  tebels,  either  for  appearing  there  with 
^'"'"' too  great   a  number  of  attendants  :  or,   if  they  fail  to 
appear,  they  are  declared  fugitives  from  the  law.   Single 
efchcat  falls,   without  denunciation,  upon  fentence  of 
death  pronounced  in  any  criminal  trial ;  and,  by  fpecial 
ftatuct,  upon  one's  being  convldted  of  certain  ciimes, 
though  not  capital  ;  as  perjury,  bigamy,  deforcement, 
breach  of  arrelhiient,  and  ulury.     By  the  late  acl  abo- 
lifliing  ward  holdings,  thr-  cafualties  both  of  fi ogle  and 
liferent  efcheat  are  difcharged,  when  proceeding  upon 
denunciation  for  civil  debts  ;  but  they  ftill  continue, 
vhen  they  arife  from  ciiiuinal  caufcs.      All  moveables 
belon;^  ng   to   the  rebel  at  the  time  of  his  rebellion, 
(whtiiitr  proceeding  upon  denunciation,  or  fentence  in 
a  criminal  trial),  anJ  all  that  Ihall  be  afterwards  acqui- 
red by  him  untjl  relaxation,   fall  under  hngle  efcheat. 
Bonds  bearing  inteveft,  becaufe  they  continue  Jiciitable 
quoad jifcum,   fall  not  under  it,  nor  fuch  fruits  of  heri- 
table iubjedts  as  became  due  after  the  term  next  eniu- 
ing  the  rebellion,  thcfe  being  referved   for  the  liferent 
efcheat. 

17.  The  king  never  retains  the  right  of  efcheat  to 
himfelf,  but  makes  it  over  to  a  donatory,  whole  gift  is 
not  perfected,  till,  upon  an  action  of  general  declara- 
tor, it  be  declared  that  the  rebel's  efcheat  has  fallen  to 
the  crown  by  his  denunciation,  and  that  the  right  of  it 
is  now  iranferred  to  the  purfuer  by  the  gift  in  his  fa 
vour.  Every  creditor  therefore  of  the  rebel,  whofe  debt 
was  contracted  before  tehellion,  and  who  has  ufed  dili- 
gence before  declarator,  is  preferable  to  the  donatory. 
But  the  efcheat  cannot  be  afFcfted  by  any  debt  con- 
tracted, nor  by  any  voluntary  deed  of  the  rebel  after 
rebellion. 
rsof  18.  The  rebel,  if  he  either  pays  the  debt  charged 
tion,  for,  or  fufpends  the  diligence,  may  procure  letters  of 
relaxation  from  the  horn,  which,  if  publifhed  in  the 
fame  place,  and  regillcred  15  days  thereafter  in  the 
fame  regilter  with  the  denunciation,  have  the  effeft  to 
reftore  him  to  his  former  Hate  ;  but  they  have  no  re- 
ttofpeft  as  to  the  moveables  already  fallen  under  ef- 
eheat,  without  a  fpeeial  clauft  tor  that  purpofe. 
^(  19.  The  rebel,   if  he  continues  unrelaxed   for  year 

t.  and  day  after  rebellion,  is  conilrued  to  bt  civilly  dead: 
and  therefore,  where  he  holds  any  feudal  right,  his  fu- 
periors,  as  being  without  a  vaflTal,  are  iiUitled,  each  of 
them,  to  the  rents  of  (uch  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  rebel  as  hold  of  himtelf,  during  all  the  days  of  the 
rebel's  natural  life,  by  the  cafualty  of  liferent  es- 
cheat; except  where  the  denunciation  proceeds  upon 
treafon  or  proper  rebellion,  in  which  cafe  the  liferent 
falls  to  the  king. 

20.  It  is  that  eftatc  only,  to  which  the  rebel  has  a 
pre  per  right  of  lirVret.t  in  his  own  perfoc,  that  falls  un- 
der his  liferent  efcheat. 
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21.  Though  neither  the  fuperior  nor  his  donatory     •^^'^  cf 


can  enter  into  poffeiTion  in  conlcquence  of  this  cafualty,    ^co-laM.). 


till  decree  of  declarator  ;  yet  that  decree,  being  truly 
declaratory,  has  a  retrofpcd,  and  does  not  fo  properly 
confer  a  new  right,  as  declare  the  right  formerly  con- 
ftituted  to  the  fuperior,  by  the  civil  death  of  his  vafl'al. 
Hence,  all  charters  or  heritable  bonds,  though  granted 
prior  to  the  rebellion,  and  all  adjudications,  though  led 
upon  debts  contrafted  before  that  peiiod,  are  ineffec- 
tual againll  the  liferent  efcheat,  unlefs  feifin  be  taken 
thtreon  within  year  and  day  after  the  granter's  rebel- 
lion. 

2Z.  Here,  as  in  fingle  efcheat,  no  debt  contrafted 
after  rebellion  can  hurt  the  donatory,  nor  any  volun- 
tary right  granted  after  that  period,  though  in  fecurity 
or  iatisfaftion  of  prior  debts. 

23.  DisCLAM.\TiON  is  that  cafualty  whereby  a  vaf- Difclama- 
fdl  forfeits  his  whole  feu  to  his  fuperior,  if  he  difowns ''""■ 
or  difclaims  him,  wichout  ground,  as  to  any  part  of  it. 
Pukpresture  draws  likewife  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole  Purprcf- 
feu  after  it  ;  and  is  incurred  by  the  vafTal's  encroaching '"re. 
upon  any  part  of  his  fuperior's  property,  or  attempting 
by  building,   incloHng,  or  otherwife,  to   make    it  his 
own.      In  both  thefe  feudal  delinquencies,  the  leall  co- 
lour of  excufe  favcs  the  vafTal. 

24  All  grants  from  the  crown,  whether  chaiters,  signatures.- 
gifts  of  cafualties,  or  others,  proceed  on  ilgnatures 
which  pafs  the  fignet.  When  the  king  refided  in  Scot- 
land, an  fjgnatures  were  fuperfcribid  by  him;  but,  on 
the  acceflion  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of  England, 
a  cachet  or  feal  was  made,  having  the  king's  name  en- 
graved on  it,  in  pm  fuance  of  an  atl  of  the  privy-coun- 
cil, April  4.  1603.  with  -.vhich  all  fignatures  were  to 
be  afterwards  fcaled,  that  the  lords  of  exchequer  were 
impowered  to  pafs ;  and  thefe  powers  are  transferred 
to  the  court  of  exchequer,  which  was  eftabliihed  in 
Scotland  after  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707. 
Grants  of  higher  confequence,  as  remillions  of  crimes, 
gifts  proceeding  upon  forfeiture,  and  charters  of  novo- 
damus,  mull  have  the  king's  hgn  manual  for  their  war- 
rant. 


25.  If  lands  holding  of  the  crown  were  to  be  con- Seals, 
veyed.  the  charter  paffcd,  before  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  in  1707,  by  the  great  feal  of  Scotland  ;  and  ' 
now  by  a  feal  fubftitute  in  place  thereof.  Grants  of 
church  dignities,  during  epifcopacy,  paffed  alfo  by  the 
great  feal ;  and  the  commiffions  to  all  the  principal  of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  as  Jullice- Clerk,  King's  Advocate, 
Solicitor,  &c.  do  fo  at  this  day.  All  rights  which  fub- 
jeCts  may  tranfmitby  fimple  afiignation,  the  king  tranf- 
mito  by  the  privy. feal:  as  gifts  of  moveables,  or  of 
cafualties  that  require  no  feifin.  The  quarter  feal,  o- 
therwife  called  the  tejtimomal  of  the  great  feal,  \s  zn- 
pended  to  gifts  of  tutory,  commiirions  of  brieves  iffuing 
from  the  chancery,  and  letters  of  prefentation  to  lands 
holding  of  a  fubjtft,  proceeding  upon  forfeiture,  ba- 
llardy,  or  ulthnus  hsres. 

26.  Seals  are  to  royal  grants  what  fubfcription  is  .p.  •  ., 
to  rights  derived  from  fubje(!is,  and  give  them  autho- 
rity i  they  ferve  alfo  as  a  check  to  gifts  procured  (fub- 
rep:io7U  ve!  obreptlonej  hy  couceaWng  the  truth,  or  ex- 
prefTing  a  falfehood  ;  for,  where  this  appears,  the  gift 
may  be  flopped  before  pafTing  the  feals,  though  the  fig- 
nature  fhould  have  been  figned  by  the  king.  All  rights 
pafling  under  the  great  or  privy  feal  mull  be  rcg^illersd 


la 


Lnv  of    in  the  regifters  of  the  great  or  privy  feal  reJ^eSivh,  be- 
^ScotU'd.^  fore  appending  the  fcal. 
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Of  the  right  -which  the  vajpil  acquires 
by  getting  the  feu- 

Dim'wium         Under  the  domtmum  utile  which  the  vafTal  acquires 
vtilt.  by  the  feudal  rii>ht,  is  comprehended  the  property  of 

whatever  is  confidered  as  part  of  the  lands,  whether  of 
houfes,  woods,  inclofures,  &c.  above  ground  ;  or  of 
coal,  limeftone,  minerals.  &c  under  ground.  Mills 
have,  by  the  jjenerality  of  our  lawyers,  been  deemed 
a  feparatc  tenement,  and  fo  not  carried  by  a  charter 
or  difpofition,  without  either  a  fpecial  claufe  convey- 
ing mills,  or  the  ereftion  of  the  lands  into  a  barony. 
Yet  it  is  certain,  that,  if  a  proprietor  builds  a  mill  on 
his  own  lands,  it  will  be  carried  by  his  entail,  or  by  a 
retour,  without  mentioning  it,  although  tlie  lands  are 
not  eredled  into  a  barony.  If  the  lands  difponed  be 
altnfted,  or  thiiled  to  another  mill,  the  purchafer  is 
not  allovyed  to  build  a  new  corn-mill  on  his  property, 
even  though  he  fliould  offer  fecurity  that  it  (hall  not 
hurt  the  thirle  ;  which  is  introduced  for  preventing 
daily  temptations  to  fraud. 

2.  Proprietors  are  prohibited  to  hold  dove-cotes, 
unlefs  their  yearly  rent,  lying  within  two  miles  there- 
of, extend  to  ten  chalJers  of  viftual.  A  purchafer  of 
lands,  with  a  dove-cote,  is  not  obliged  to  pull  it  down, 
though  he  fliould  not  be  qualified  to  build  one;  but,  if 
it  becomes  ruinous,  he  cannot  rebuild  it.  The  right 
of  brewing,  though  not  expreflcd  in  the  grant,  is  im- 
plied in  the  nature  of  property  ;  as  are  alfo  the  rights 
of  filhing,  fowling,  and  hunting,  in  fo  far  as  they  are 
not  rcftrained  by  llatute. 
Regalia,  3-  There  are  certain  rights  naturally  confequent  on 

property,  which  are  deemed  to  be  preferved  by  the 
crown  as  regn'lm  ;  unlefs  they  be  fptcially  conveyed. 
Gold  and  filver  mines  are  of  this  fort;  the  firll  univer- 
fally  ;  and  the  other,  where  three  half-pennies  of  filver 
can  be  extrafted  from  the  pound  of  lead,  by  a£t  1424, 
(three  half-pennies  at  that  time  was  equal  to  about 
two  fliillings  five  pennies  of  our  prefcnt  Scots  money). 
Thefe  were  by  our  ancient  law  annexed  to  the  crown  ; 
but  they  are  now  diffolved  from  it ;  and  every  proprie- 
tor is  intitled  to  a  grant  of  the  mines  within  his  own 
*lands,  with  the  burden  of  delivering  to  the  crown  a 
tenth  of  what  fliall  be  brought  up. 

4.  Salmon-tilhing  is  likewife  a  right  underdood  to  be 
referved  by  the  crown,  if  it  be  not  exprefsly  granted  : 
but  40  years  poirelTion  thereof,  where  the  lands  are  ei- 
ther ere  Aed  into  a  barony,  or  granted  with  the  general 
claufe  of  fithings,  ellablifhes  the  full  right  of  the  fal- 
mon  fifliing  in  the  vafTal.  A  charter  of  lands,  within 
which  any  of  che  king's  forcfts  lie,  does  not  carry  the 
property  of  fuch  foreft  to  the  vafTal. 
Rts  pullks.  5-  All  the  fubjefts  which  were  by  the  Roman  law 
accounted  rcj/i/MV^,  as  rivers,  highways,  ports,  &c. 
are,  fince  the  introduftion  of  feus,  held  to  be  inter  re- 
galia, or  in  patrinwnio  pvinctpis  ;  and  hence  encroach- 
ment upon  a  highway  is  faid  to  infer  purprefture.  No 
peifon  has  the  right  of  a  free  port  without  a  fpecial 
giant,  which  implies  a  power  in  the  grantee  to  levy 
anchorage  and  (hore  dues,  and  an  obligation  upon  him 
to  uphold  the  port  in  good  condition.  In  this  clafs  of 
things,  our  forefAthers  reckoned  fortalices,  or  fmall 
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places  of  ftrength,  originally  built  for  the  defence  of  Uw 
the  country,  either  againft  foreign  invafions  or  civil  ^""1' 
commotions ;  but  thefe  now  pafs  with  the  lands  in  "" 
every  charter. 

6.  The  vafTal  acquires  right  by  his  grant,  not  onlyPcrtint 
to  the  lands  fpecially  contained  in  the  charter,  but  to 
thofe  that  have  been  pnflefTed  40  years  as  pertinent 
thereof  But,  i.  If  the  lands  in  the  grant  are  marked 
out  by  fpecial  limits,  the  vafTal  is  circumfcfibed  by  the 
tenor  of  his  own  ri^ht,  which  excludes  every  fubjeft 
without  thefe  limits  from  being  pertinent  of  the  lands. 
2.  A  right  polTcfTed  under  an  exprefs  infeftment  is  pre- 
ferable, aeteris  paribus,  to  one  poiTefTed  only  as  perti- 
nent. 3.  Where  neither  party  is  infeft/icr  exprcjpim,  the 
mutual  promifcuous  pofTefTion  by  both,  of  a  fiibjedl  as 
pertinent,  refclves  into  a  commonly  of  the  fubjetl  pof- 
felTed  :  but  if  one  of  the  parties  has  excrcifcd  all  the 
afts  of  property  of  which  the  fubjeft  was  capable,  while 
the  pofTcilion  of  the  other  was  confined  to  pafturage 
only,  or  to  calling  feal  and  divot,  the  tirft  is  to  be 
deemed  fole  proprietor,  and  the  other  to  have  merely 
a  right  of  fervitudc. 

7.  As  barony  is  a  nomen  vniverjitatis,  and  unites  Pnvile 
the  feveral  paits  contained  in  it  into  vne  individual  uf  bare 
right,  the  general  conveyance  of  a  barony  carries  with 

it  all  the  different  tenements  of  which  it  confilla,  tho' 
they  fhould  not  be  fpecially  enumerated  (and  this 
holdF,  even  without  erciillnn  into  a  barony,  in  lands 
that  have  been  united  under  a  (pecial  name).  Hence, 
likewife,  the  poffefCon  by  the  vafTal  of  ttic  fmallcllpart 
of  the  barony-lands  preferves  to  him  ttie  right  of  the 
whole. 

8.  The  vafTal  is  intitled,  iij  confequence  of  his  pro- 
perty, fo  h  vy  the  rents  of  hio  own  lands,  and  to  reco- 
ver them  from  his  tenants  by  an  aftlon  for  rent  before 
his  own  court ;  and  from  all  other  pofTefTors  and  intro- 
mitters,  by  an  aflion  of  malls  and  duties  before  the 
(herifT.  He  can  alfo  remove  from  his  lands,  tenants 
who  have  no  leafes  ;  and  he  can  grant  tacks  or  leafesxack( 
to  others.  A  tack  is  a  contraft  of  location,  whereby  leaCe. 
the  ufe  of  land,  or  any  other  immovtable  fubjeft,  is  fet 

to  the  leflee  or  tackfman  for  a  certain  yearly  rent,  ei- 
ther in  money,  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  or  fervices. 
It  ought  to  be  reduced  into  writing,  as  it  is  a  right 
concerning  lands  :  tacks,  therefore,  that  are  given  ver- 
bally, to  endure  for  a  term  of  years,  are  good  againlt 
neither  party  for  more  than  one  year.  An  obligation 
to  grant  a  tuck  is  as  eflfedlual  againll  the  granter  as  a 
formal  tack.  A  liferenter,  having  a  temporary  pro- 
perty in  the  fruits,  may  grant  tacks  to  endure  for  the 
term  of  his  own  liferent. 

9.  The  tackfman's  right  is  limited  to  the  fruits 
which  fpring  up  annually  from  the  fubjeft  fet,  ei- 
ther naturally,  or  by  his  own  induflry  ;  he  is  not 
therefore  intitled  to  any  of  the  growing  timber  a- 
bove  ground,  and  far  lefs  to  the  minerals,  coal,  clay, 
&c.  under  ground,  the  ufe  of  which  confume«  the  fub- 
ftance.  Tacks  are,  like  other  contrafts,  perfonal  rights 
in  their  own  nature;  and  confequently  ineffeftualagairrft 
Angular  fucctffors  In  the  lands ;  but,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  agriculture,  they  were,  by  aft  1449,  ^^' 
clared  efTeftual  to  the  tackfman  for  the  full  time  of 
their  endurance,  into  whofe  hands  foever  the  lands 
might  come. 

10.  To  give  a  written  tack  the  benefit  of  this  ftatute, 

it 
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jf  it  mull  mention  the  fpecial  tacls-duty  payable  to  the 
"'•  proprietor,  which  though  fmall,  if  it  ht  not  elufory,  fe- 
ciires  the  tackfman  ;  and  it  mufl  be  toUowcd  by  pof- 
ftflion,  which  fupplics  the  want  of  a  frilin.  If  a  tack 
does  not  cxprefs  the  term  of  entry,  the  tntry  wil!  com- 
mence at  the  ntxt  term  after  its  date,  agreeable  to  the 
rule,  ^lod pure  dcbetur,  priffsnti  die  dehctur.  If  it  does 
not  mention  the  ifh,  /'.  e.  the  term  at  which  it  is  to 
determine,  it  is  goed  for  one  year  only;  but,  if  the 
intention  of  parties  to  continue  it  for  more  than  one 
year,  fhould  appear  from  any  claufe  in  the  tack  (e.  g. 
if  the  tackfman  (h'iuld  be  bound  to  certain  annua!  pref- 
tations),  it  is  fuUained  for  two  years  as  the  mhnmum. 
Tacks  granted  to  perpetuity,  or  with  an  indefinite 
ifh,  have  not  the  benefit  of  the  ftatute.  Tacks  of  houfes 
within  borouj;h  do  not  fall  within  this  aCt,  it  being 
cuftomary  to  let  thefc  from  year  to  year, 
rj  I  1  Tacks  necefTirily  imply  3.dcledus  perfintc,  a  choice 
r«.  by  the  fctier  of  a  proper  perfon  for  his  tenant.  Hence 
the  conveyance  of  a  tack  which  is  not  granted  to  af- 
ligntes,  is  incfFcdlual  without  the  landlord's  confent. 
A  right  of  tack,  though  it  be  heritable,  fallt  under 
the  jui  ninrili,  btcaufc  it  cannot  be  feparatid  from  the 
labouring  cattle  and  implements  of  tillage,  which  are 
moveable  fubjefts.  A  tack,  therefore,  granted  to  a 
fingle  woman,  without  the  liberty  of  affigning,  falls  by 
her  mariiage  ;  becaufe  the  marriage,  which  is  a  legal 
conveyance  thereof  to  the  hufband,  cannot  be  annulled. 
This  implied  exclufion  of  alliguces  is,  however,  limi- 
ted to  voluntary,  and  does  not  extend  to  neceflary,  af- 
fignmenls  ;  as  an  adjudication  ot  a  tack  by  the  tackf- 
man's  creditor  :  but  a  tack,  exprefsly  excluding  affig- 
nees,  canilot  be  carried  even  by  adjudication.  It  was 
rot  a  fixed  point  for  a  long  time,  whether  a  tenant 
couIJ  fubfet  without  confent  of  the  landlord  ;  but  the 
court  of  feffion,  in  a  cafe  which  occurred  a  few  years 
ago,  denied  the  power  of  fubfetting  in  the  tenant. 
Ii-iferent  tacks,  becaufe  they  import  a  higher  degree  of 
right  in  the  tackfman  than  tacks  for  a  definite  term, 
may  be  afligned,  unlefs  aflflgnees  be  fpecially  excluded, 
to.  12.  If  neither  the  fetter  nor  tackfman  (hall  properly 
difcover  their  intention  to  have  the  tack  dilTolved  at  the 
term  fixed  for  its  expiration,  they  are  underllood,  or 
prefumed,  to  have  entered  into  a  new  tack  upon  the 
fame  terms  with  the  former,  which  is  called  /acit  re!oca- 
i'ton  ;  and  continues  till  the  landlord  warns  the  tenant 
to  remove,  or  the  tenant  renounces  his  tack  to  the 
landlord:  this  nl/tains  aid)  in  the  cafe  of  moveable  te- 
nants, who  poifefs  from  year  to  year  without  written 
tacks.  In  judicial  tacks,  however,  by  the  court  of 
feflion,  tacit  relocation  neither  does  nor  can  take  place; 
for  cautioners  being  interpofed  to  thefe,  they  are  loofed 
at  the  end  of  the  tack  :  and  therefore,  where  judicial 
tackfmen  pofTefs  after  expiry  of  their  right,  they  ate 
accountable  as  faftors. 

13.  In  tacks  of  land,  the  fetter  is  cotnmonly  bound 
to  put  all  the  houfes  and  ofEct-houfcs,  necelTary  for  the 
{arm,  in  good  condition  at  the  tenant's  entry;  and  the 
tenant  muft  keep  them  and  leave  them  fo  at  his  remo- 
val. But,  in  tai-ks  of  houfes.  the  fetter  mull  not  only 
deliver  to  the  tenant  the  fubjcCt  fct,  in  tenantabie  repair 
at  his  entry,  but  uphold  it  in  that  repair  durirrg  the 
whole  years  of  the  tack,  unlefs  it  is  olherwife  cove- 
Kioted  betwixt  the  pa:  ties. 
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14..  If  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  inundation,    l.vw  of 
or  calamity  of  war,  fhould  have  brought  upon  the  crop    Scotland, 
an    extraordinary   damage   fp/us   qtiam   tokralilej,   the      '~-r—^ 
landlord  had,  by  the  Roman  law,  no  claim  for  any  pjrt 
of  the  tack-duty:   if  the  damage  was  more  moderate, 
he  might  exadl  the  full  rent.      It   is  nowhere  defined, 
what  degree  of  fterility  or  devaftation  makes  a  Vik plus 
quam  tolerabile  ;  but  the  general  rule  of  the  Roman  law 
feems  to   be  made  ours.     Tenants  are  nut  obliged  to 
pay  any  public  burdens  to  which  they  are  not  exprefsly 
bound  by  their  tack,  except  mill-fervices. 

15.  Tacks  may  be  evacuated  during  their  currency, '^^'"'""^'^n 
(l.)  In  the  fair.e   manner  as  feu-rights,   by  the  lackf- "'^  "'''^ 
man's  running  in  arrear  of  his  tack-duty  for  two  years 
together.      This  irritancy  may  be  prevented  by  the  te- 
nant's making    pay.ment   at   the   bar  before  fentcnce. 

(2.)  Where  the  tenant  either  run?  in  arrear  of  one 
year's  rent,  or  leaves  his  farm  uncultivated  at  the  ufual 
feafon  ;  in  which  cafe  he  may,  by  act  of  fsderunt  1  756, 
be  oriiained  to  give  fecurity  for  the  arrears,  and  for  the 
rent  of  the  five  following  crops,  if  the  tack  fhall  fubfill 
fo  long  ;  otherwife,  to  remove,  as  if  the  tack  were  at 
an  end.  (3.)  Tacks  may  be  evacuated  at  any  time  by 
the  mutual  confent  of  parties. 

16.  The  landlord,  \vhen  he  intends  to  remove  a  te- 
nant whofe  tack  is  expiring,  or  who  pofTefTes  without 
a  tack,  mull,  upon  a  precept  figned  by  himfdf,  warn 
the  tenant  forty  days  preceding  the  term  of  Whitfun- 

day,  at  or  immediately  preceding  the  ifh,  perfojially.  Warnings, 
or  at  his  dwelling- houfe,  to  remove  at  that  term,  with 
his  family  and  effeAs.  This  pi-ccept  muft  be  alfo  exe- 
cuted on  the  ground  of  the  lands,  and  thereafter  read 
in  the  pariih- church  where  the  lands  lie.,  after  the  morn- 
ing fc'.vice,  and  affixed  to  the  moll  patent  door  thereof., 
Whitfunday,  though  it  be  a  moveable  feall,  is,  in  que- 
flions  of  removing,  fixed  to  the  15th  of  May.  In 
warnings  from  tenements  within  bo.'ough,  it  is  fufficicnt 
that  the  tenant  be  warned  forty  days  before  the  ifh  of 
the  tack,  whether  it  be  Whitfunday  or  Martinmas;  and 
in  thefe  the  ceremony  of  chalking  the  door  is  fuflained 
as  warning,  when  proceeding  upon  a  verbal  order  front 
the  proprietor. 

17.  This  procefs  of  warning  was  precifely  necelTaiy 
for  found  ng  ar  aftlon  of  removing  again!!  tenants,  till 
the  3.&.  of  fcderunt  1756,  which  leaves  it  in  tire  option 
of  the  proprietor,  either  to  ufe  the  former  meth  d,  or 
to  bring  his  aftion  of  removing  before  the  judgecrdi- 
nary;  which,  if  it  be  called  40  days  btfjre  the  faid  term 
of  Whitfunday,  fhall  be  held  as  equal  to  a  warning. 
Where  the  tenant  is  bound,  by  an  exjirefs  claufe  of  his 
tack,  to  remove  at  the  ifh  without  warning,  fuch  ob- 
ligation is,  by  the  faid  aft,  declared  to  he  a  fuffici.'ut 
warrant  for  letters  of  horning,  upon  wliich,  if  the 
landlord  charge  his  tenant  forty  days  before  the  faid 
Whitfunday,  the  judge  is  authorifcd  to  ejcdl  him 
within  fix  days  after  the  term  of  removing  exprelFed  in 
the  ta;k. 

18.  Aftions  of  removing  might,  even  before  this  aft 
of  federunt,   have  been  pun'ued  without  any  previous 
warning   (i.)  Againlt  vicious   poffefFors,  /.   e.  perfons  Anions  of 
who  had  feized  the  pofTeffion  by  force,  or  who,  without  removing^ 
any  legal  title,  had  intruded  into  it,  after  the  laft  pof- 

fefTor  had  given  it  up.    (2.)  Agairrtl  pofTefTors  who  had 
a  naked  tolerance.     (3.}  Againft  tenants  who  h?.d  run 

in. 
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in  arrear  of  rent,  during  the  currency  of  their  tacks. 
(4.)  Againlv  Inch  as  had  fold  their  lands,  and  yet  con- 
tinued to  poflefs  after  the  term  of  the  purchafer's  entry. 
Upon  the  lame  ground,  warning  was  not  required,  in 
removings  againft  poiTeffora  of  lifercnted  lands,  after 
the  death  of  the  liferenter  who  died  in  the  natural  pof- 
fefiion  :  but  if  he  pctTcffe.  by  tenants,  thefe  tenants 
could  not  be  difturbed  in  their  poiftffions  till  the  next 
Whitfunday,  that  they  might  have  time  to  look  out  for 
other  farms ;  but  they  might  be  compelled  to  remove 
at  that  term,  by  an  aftion  of  removing,  without  warn- 
ing. 

19.  A  landlord's  title  in  a  removing,  let  it  be  ever 
fo  lame,  cannot  be  brought  under  quellion  by  a  tenant 
whofe  tack  flows  immi;diately  from  him  ;  but,  if  he  is 
to  infift  ajainft  tenants  not  his  own,  his  right  muft  be 
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23.  The  whole  cattle  on  the  ground,  confidered  as  a    Ux 
quantity,  are  hypothecated  for  a  year's  rent,  one  after  ^f"" 
another  fucceffively.    Tlie  landlord  may  apply  this  hy-  *"~^ 
pothec  for  payment  of  the  pall  year's  rent,  at  any  time 
within  three  months  from  the  lad  conventional  term  of 
payment,  after  which  it  ceafe?  for  that  year.     As  the 
tenant  may  incrcafe  the  fubjeft  of  this  hypothec,  by 
purchafiiig  oxen,  (heep,   Sec.  fo  he  can  impair  it,  by 
felling  pait  of  his  (lock  ;  but  if  the  landlord  fufpeft* 

the  tenant's  management,  he  may,  by  fcqueftration  or 
poinding,  make  his  right,  which  was  btfore  general 
upon  the  whole  ftock,  fpecial  upon  every  individual. 
A  fuperior  has  alfo  a  hypothec  for  his  feu-duty,  of  the 
fame  kind  with  that  jull  explained. 

24.  In  tacks  of  houfes,  breweries,  (hops,  and  other 
tenements,  which  have  no  natural  fruits,  the  furniture 


perfefted  by  inftftmcnt,  unlefs  it  be  fuch  as  requires  no     and  other  goods  brought  into  the  fubjed  fet  are  hypo- 


Violent 
profits. 


warning 
not  infiued 
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infeftment  ;  as  terce,  &c. 

20.  The  defender,  in  a  removing,  muft  (by  aft  1 55  5), 
before  offering  any  defence  which  is  not  inllanlly  veri- 
fied, give  fecurity  to  pay  to  the  fetter  the  iwo/^'n/ ^ro/f/j, 
if  they  fliould  be  awarded  againd  him.  Thefe  are  fo 
called,  bccaufe  the  law  confiders  the  tenant's  poffefllon 
after  the  warning  as  violent.  They  are  eilimated,  in 
tenements  within  borough,  to  double  the  rent  ;  and 
in  lands,  to  the  highert  profits  the  purfner  could  have 
made  of  them,  by  poifefling  them  either  by  a  tenant 
or  by  himfelf. 

21.  If  the  aftion  of  removing  (hall  be  paifed  from. 


thecated  to  the  landlord  for  one  year's  rent.  But  the 
tenant  may  by  fale  impair  this  hypothec,  as  he  might 
that  of  caitle  in  rural  tenements;  and  indeed,  in  the 
particular  cafe  of  a  (hop,  the  tenant  rents  it  for  no 
other  piapofe  than  as  a  place  of  fale. 

Sect.  VII.     Of  the  tranfmijfton  of  rights^  by  con- 
firmatian  and  refignation. 

A  VASSAL  may  tranfmit  his  feu  either  to  univerfal Tranf 
fucceffis,  as  keirsj  or  to  fingular  fucccffors,  i.  e.  thofefionol 
who  acquire  bv  yif,  purchale,  or  other   fingular  title. ''^'f'S 


dr 


or  if  the  landl  rd  (hall,  after  ufing  warning',  accept  of     This  laft  fort  of  trHnfmiffi   n   is  either  vomntary,  by 


Hypothec. 


rent  from  the  tenant,  for  any  term  fubfcquent  to  that 
of  the  removal,  he  is  prefumed  to  have  chanirfd  his 
mind,  and  tacit  rtlocaiion  takes  place.  Al!  sftions  of 
removing  againit  the  principal  or  original  tackfman, 
and  decrees  thereupon,  if  the  older  be  ufed,  which  is 
fet  ioahfiipra  (17.),  are,  by  the  aft  of  federunt  1 756, 
declared  to  be  effeftual  againft  the  afiignees  ta  the  tack 
or  fubtenants. 

22.  The  landlord  has,  in  fecurity  of  his  tackduty, 
over  and  above  the  tenant's  perfonal  obligaticm,  a  tacit 
pledge  or  hypothec,  not  only  on  the  ftuits,  but  on  the 
cattle  pafturing  on  the  ground  The  corn,  and  other 
fruits,  are  hypothecated  for  the  rent  of  that  year  where- 
of they  are  tlie  crop  ;  for  which  they  remain  affefted, 
though  the  landlord  (hould  not  ufe  his  right  for  years 
together.  In  virtue  of  this  hypothec,  the  landlord  is 
intitled  to  a  preference  over  any  creditor,  though  he 
has  actually  uied  a  poinding ;  except  in  the  fpecial 
cafe,  that  the  poinding  is  executed  after  the  term  of 
payment,  when  the  landlord  can  appropriate  the  crop 
for  his  payment,  the  poinder  in  fuch  cafe  being  obliged 
to  leave  as  much  on  the  ground  as  to  fatisfy  the  land- 
lord's hypothec  :  and  it  has  been  lately  found,  that 
this  right  of  the  landlord  is  preferable  even  to  a  debt 
due  to  the  crown,  for  which  a  writ  of  extent  had 
been  iffued  :  but  the  cafe  here  alluded  to  is  prefently 
under  appeal. 
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difpofition  ;   or  neceffary,   by  adjudication. 

2.  By  the  firll  feudal  rules,  no  fuperior  could  be 
compelled  to  receive  any  vaffal  in  the  lands,  other  than 
the  heir  exprefTed  in  the  inveftiture  ;  for  the  fuperior 
alone  had  the  power  of  afcert^ning  to  what  ordei*  of 
heirs  the  fee  granted  by  himfelf  was  to  defcend.  But 
this  right  of  refulal  in  the  fuperior  did  not  take  place, 
(l.)  In  the  cafe  of  creditors  apprifeis  or  adjudgers, 
whom  fuperiors  were  obliged  to  receive  upon  payment 
of  a  year's  rent  (  1469,  c.  37  1672,  c.  19.):  (i.)In 
the  cafe  of  purchafers  of  bankrupt  cftates,  who  were 
put  on  the  fame  footing  with  adjudgers  by  1690, 
c.  20.  The  crown  retufes  no  voluntary  difponee,  on 
his  paying  a  compoiition  to  the  exchequer  of  a  (ixth 
part  of  the  valued  rent.  Now,  by  20  Geo.  II.  fu- 
periora  are  diverted  to  enter  all  lingular  fuccelTors 
(except  incorporations)  who  (Itall  have  got  from  the 
vadal  a  difpofition,  containing  procuratory  of  refig- 
nation ;  they  always  receiving  the  fees  or  cafualties 
that  law  intitles  them  to  on  a  valfal's  entry,  i.  e.  a 
year's  rent  (a). 

3.  Bafe  rights,  »'.  e  difpofitions  to  be  holden  of  theg-f,  y; 
difponer,  are  tranfmiflions  only  of  the  property,  the 
fuperiority  remaining  as  formerly.  As  this  kiid  of 
right  might,  before  eftablilhing  the  regifters,  have  been 
kept  quite  concealed  from  all  but  the  granter  and  re- 
ceiver,   a    public    right  was  preferable    to  it,    unlefs 

cloathed 


(a)  It  was  long  matter  of  doubt  how  this  compofition  due  to  the  fuperior  upon  the  entry  of  fingular  fuc- 
ctflois  fhould  be  regulated.  Fhe  matter  at  laft  received  a  iolemn  decilion  ;  finding,  That  the  fuperior  is  in- 
titled,  for  the  entry  of  fingular  fucceflbrs.  in  all  cafes  where  fuch  entries  are  not  taxed,  to  a  year's  rent 
of  the  fubjcft,  wheiher  lands  or  houfes,  as  the  fame  are  fet,  or  may  be  fet  at  the  time  ;  deduftmg  the  feu- 
duty  and  all  public  buidens,  and  iikewife  all  annual  burdens  impofed  on  the  landa  by  coafent  of  the  fupg. 
rior,  with  all  rcafun^ble  annual  repairs  to  houfes  and  other  periihabk  fubjeds. 
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V  of  cloathed  with  pofleflion  :  but  as  this  diflinAion  was 
^^'"^'  no  longer  neceffary  after  the  eftabliflimeHt  of  the  re- 
cords, all  infeftments  are  declared  preferable,  accord- 
ing to  the  dates  of  their  feveral  regillrations  ;  without 
refpeft  to  the  former  dittinftion  of  bafe  and  public,  or 
of  being  cloathed  and  not  cloathed  with  polFeflion. 
-  4.  Public  rights,  /.  c  difpolUions  to  be  holden  of  the 

granter's  fuperior,  may  be  perfcfled  either  by  confir- 
mation or  refignation  ;  and  therefore  they  generally 
contain  both  precept  of  feifin  and  procuratory  of  refig- 
nation. When  the  receiver  is  to  complete  his  right  m 
the  tirft  way,  he  takes  feifin  upon  the  precept :  but 
fuch  feifin  is  inefret\ual  without  the  fuperior's  confir- 
mation ;  for  the  difponee  cannot  be  deemed  a  vafTal  till 
the  fuperior  receive  him  as  fuch,  or  confirm  the  hold- 
ing. By  the  ufual  ftyle  in  the  tranfmiflion  of  lands, 
the  difpofition  contains  an  obligation  and  precept  of 
infcftment,  both  a  mc  and  de  nw,  in  the  option  of  the 
difponee;  upon  which,  if  feifin  is  taken  indefinitely,  it 
is  conftrued  in  favour  of  the  difponee  to  be  a  bafe  in- 
feftment,  becaufe  a  public  right  is  null  without  confir- 
mation :  but  if  the  receiver  (hall  afterwards  obtain 
the  fuperioi's  confirmation,  it  is  confidered  as  if  it  had 
been  from  the  beginning  a  public  right, 
ence  5-  Where  two  feveral  public  rights  of  the  fame  fub- 
Sr-  jeft  are  confirme!  by  the  fuperior,  their  preference  is 
'•  governed  by  the  dates  of  the  confirmations,  not  of  the 
infeftments  confirmed  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  confirmation 
which  completes  a  public  right. 
of  6.  Though   a   public  right  becomes,  by  the   fupe- 

"*"  rior's  confirmation,  valid  from  its  date  ;  yet  if  any  raid 
impediment  intervene  betwixt  that  period  and  the 
confirmation,  to  hinder  the  two  from  being  conjoined, 
e.  ^.  if  the  granter  of  a  public  right  fhould  afterwards 
grant  a  bafe  right  to  another,  upon  which  feifin  is  ta- 
ken before  the  fuperior's  confirmation  of  the  firft,  the 
confirmation  will  have  effeft  only  from  its  own  date  ; 
and  confcqiiently  the  bafe  right  firll  completed  will 
carry  the  property  of  the  lands  preferable  to  the  pubhc 
one. 

7.  Refignation  is  that  form  of  law,  by  which  a  vaf- 
fal  furrenders  his  feu  to  his  fuperior;  and  it  is  either 
ad  perpetuam  remanentiain,  or  m  favorem.  In  refigna- 
tions  ad  rcmanentiam,  where  the  feu  is  refigned,  to  the 
effeft  that  it  may  remain  with  the  fuperior,  the  fupe- 
rior, who  before  had  the  fuperiority,  acquires,  by  the 
refignation,  the  property  alfo  of  the  lands  refigned  : 
and  as  his  infeftment  in  the  lands  ftill  fubfifted,  not- 
withftanding  the  right  by  which  he  had  given  his  vaf- 
fal  the  property  ;  therefore,  upon  the  vafTal's  refigna- 
tion, the  fuperior's  right  of  property  revives,  and  is 
confolldated  with  the  fuperiority,  without  the  neceffi- 
ty  of  a  new  infeftment ;  but  the  inftrument  of  refigna- 
tion muft  be  recorded. 

8.  Refijjnations  in  favorem  are  made,  not  with  an 
intention  t1iat  the  property  refigned  fliould  remain  with 
the  fuperior,  but  that  it  fhould  be  again  given  by  him, 
in  favour  either  of  the  refigner  himielf,  or  of  a  third 
party  ;  confequently  the  fee  remains  in  the  refigner, 
till  the  perfon  in  whofe  favour  refignation  is  made  gets 
his  right  fiom  the  fuperior  perfeAed  by  feifin.  And 
becaufe  refignations  in  favorem  are  but  incomplete  per- 
fonal  deeds,  our  law  lias  made  no  provifion  for  record- 
ing them.      Hence,  the  firft  feifin  on  a  fecond  refigna- 
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tion  is  preferable  to  the  laft  feifin  upon  the  firft  refig-     Law  of 
nation;  but  the  fuperior,  accepting  a   fecond  refigna- 
tion, whereupon  a  prior  feifin  may  be  taken   in  preju- 
dice of  the  firlt  refignatory,  is  liable  in  damages. 

9.  By  our  former  decifions,  one  who  was  veiled  with 
a  perfonal  right  ol  lands,  t.  e.  a  right  not  completed 
by  feifin,  cffcdlusUy  divellcd  himfelf  by  difponing  it  to 
another  ;  after  which  no  right  remained  in  the  difpo- 
ner,  which  could  be  carried  by  a  fecond  difpofition, 
becaufe  a  perfonal  right  is  no  more  than  a  jus  obIi"atio- 
nis,  which  may  be  transferred  by  any  deed  fufSciently 
exprefling  the  will  of  the  granter.  But  this  doflrine, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  rendered  the  fecurity  of  the  re- 
cords extremely  uncertain,  was  not  truly  applicable  to 
fuch  rights  as  required  feifin  to  complete  them  ;  and 
therefore  it  now  obtains,  that  the  granter  even  of  a  per- 
fonal right  of  lands  is  not  fo  diverted  by  conveying  the 
right  to  one  perfon,  but  that  he  may  effedhially  make 
it  over  afterwards  to  another ;  and  the  preference  be- 
tween the  two  does  not  depend  on  the  dates  of  the  dif- 
pofitions,  but  on  the  priority  of  the  feifins  following 
upon  them. 


Sect.  VIII.     Of  Redeemable  Rights. 
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An  heritable  right  is  faid  to  be  redeemable,  whenij,^! 
it  contains  a  right  of  reverfion,  or  return,  in  favour  of 
the  perfon  from  whom  the  right  flows.  Reverfions 
are  either  legal,  which  arife  from  the  law  itfeif,  as  in 
adjudications,  which  law  declares  to  be  redeemable 
within  a  certain  term  after  their  date  ;  or  convention- 
al, which  are  conftituted  by  the  agi cement  of  parties, 
as  in  wadfets,  rights  of  annualrent,  and  rights  in  fe- 
curity. A  wadfet  (from  wad  or  pledere)  is  a  right,  by  Wadfet. 
which  lands,  or  other  heritable  fubjeAs,  are  impigno- 
ratcd  by  the  proprietor  to  his  creditor  in  fecurity  of 
his  debt ;  and,  like  other  heritable  rights,  is  perfefled 
by  feifin.  The  debtor,  who  grants  the  wadfet,  and 
has  the  right  of  reverfion,  is  called  the  re-vcrfer ;  and 
the  creditor,  receiver  of  the  wadfet,  is  called  the  luad' 
fetter. 

2.  Wadfets,  by  the  prefent  praftice,  are  commonly 
made  out  in  the  form  of  mutual  contratts,  in  which 
one  party  fells  the  land,  and  the  other  grants  the  right 
of  reverfion.  When  the  right  of  reverfion  is  thus  in- 
corporated in  the  body  of  the  wadfet,  it  is  effectual 
without  regillration  ;  becaufe  the  fingular  fucceflbr  in 
the  wadfet  is,  in  that  cafe,  fufficiently  certified  of  the 
reverfion,  though  it  be  not  regillercd,  by  looking  into 
his  own  right,  which  bears  it  in  gremio.  But  where 
the  right  of  reverfion  is  granted  in  a  feparate  writing, 
it  is  ineffeftual  againft  the  fingular  fuccefTor  of  the 
wadfetter,  unlefs  it  be  regiftcred  in  the  regifter  of  fei- 
fins within  60  days  alter  the  date  of  the' feifin  upon 
the  wadfet. 

3.  Rights  of  reverfion  are  generally  efteemed^Wa<D.„..r_ 
juris;  yet    they  go   to  heirs,  though  heirs   fhould   not hJriHij*- 

be  mentioned,  unlefs  there  be  fome  claufe  in  the  right,"'- 
difcovering  the  intention  of  parties,  that  the  reverfion 
fhould  be  perfonal  to  the  revcrfer  himfelf.  In  like 
manner,  though  the  right  (hould  not  exprtfs  a  power 
to  redeem  from  the  wadfetter's  heir,  as  well  as  from 
himfelf,  redemption  will  be  competent  againft  the  heir. 
All  our  lawyers  have  affirmed,  that  reverfions  cannot 
4  CL  be 
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!.awof    be   afli^ned,  unlefs   they  are  taken  to   afSgnees ;  but 
Scotland,   from   the  favour  of  legal  diligence,  they  may  be  ad- 
judged. 

4.  Reverfions  commonly  leave  the  revcrfer  at  liberty 
to  vedtem  the  lands  auandocunque,  without  rclliiction 
in  foidt  cf  tinii;;  but  a  claufe  is  adjefted  to  fomc  re- 
vcri'onj,  that  if  the  debt  be  not  paid  againll  a  dcter- 
itiiratc  da)',  the  right  of  reverlion  (hall  be  irritated, 
and  the  landi;  fliall  become  the  iriedeemab!;;  property 
of  the  wadl'iter.  Neverthelefa,  tlie  irritaniy  being 
penal,  ae  in  wadfcte,  where  the  fum  lent  fills  sdv.'ays 
rt-.ort  of  the  vs!vie  cf  the  Innds,  the  right  of  redemp- 
tion is  by  indulgence  continued  to  the  vcverfer,  even 
after  t!ie  term  hss  expir?d,  »^hile  the  irritancy  is  not 
declared.  But  the  rcvcrfer,  if  he  doea  not  take  the 
bei.cfit  of  thi'5  indulgence  within  40  years  after  the 
lapfe  of  the  term,  is  cut  out  of  it  by  prifcri|)ti()n. 

5.  If  the  revcrfer  would  redeem  his  lands,  he  muft 
ufe  an  order  of  rcdcmptiijn  apainlt  the  wadfcttcr  :  the 
firil  Hep  of  which  is  premonition  (or  notice  given  un- 
der form  of  inllrumeiit)  to  the  wadfettcr,  to  appear  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  rtverfioii,  then 
and  there  to  receive  payment  of  his  debt,  and  there- 
upon to  renounce  his  right  of  wadfet.  In  the  volun- 
tary redemption  of  a  rl;^ht  of  wadfet  lulden  bafe,  a 
renunciation  dulv  regiitcrcd  re-eCablifhei  the  reverfer 
in  the  full  right  of  the  lands.  Whtre  tlie  wadfet  was 
granted  to  be  holden  of  the  granter's  fiiperior,  the  fu- 
perior  muft  receive  the  reverfer,  on  payment  of  a  year's 
rent,  if  he  produce  a  difpofiticn  from  the  wadfetter, 
containing  procuratory  of  rcfignation.  If,  at  execu- 
ting the  wadfet,  the   fnperior   has  granted  letters   of 

tetters  rf  regrefs,  /'.  e.  an  obligation  again  to  enter  the  reverfer 
Kgrefe.  upon  redemption  of  the  lands,  he  will  be  obliged  to 
receive  him,  without  payment  of  the  year's  rent.  But 
letters  of  regrefs  will  not  have  this  effedl  againfl  lin- 
gular fuccelTors  in  the  fuperiority,  if  they  are  not  re- 
gitlcred  in  the  regifter  of  reverfions.  All  wadfets  that 
remain  perfonal  rights,  aie  extinguifhed  by  fiinple  dif- 
charges,  though  tiiey  (liould  not  be  recorded. 

6.  If  the  wadfcttcr  either  does  not  appear  at  the 
UonrrT'^ev  '''"^  ""'^  place  appointed,  or  refufes  the  redemption- 
money,  the  reverfer  mult  conllgn  it  under  form  of  in- 
ftrument,  in  the  hands  of  the  perfon  appointed  in  the 
right  of  reverlion  ;  or,  if  no  perfon  be  named,  in 
the  hands  of  the  clerk  to  the  blllb,  a  clerk  of  fefiion, 
or  any  refponfal  perlon.  An  inflrument  of  coiifigna- 
tion,  with  the  conlignaiory's  receipt  of  the  monev  con- 
ligned,  completes  the  order  of  redemption,  Hops  the 
farther  currency  of  interr  ft  againlt  the  reverfer,  and 
founds  him  in  an  aftion  for  declaring  the  order  to  be 
formal,  and  the  lands  to  be  redeemed  in  confcquence 
of  it. 

7.  After  decree  of  declarator  is  obtained,  by  which 
the  lands  are  declared  to  return  to  the  debtor,  the 
configned  money,  which  comes  in  place  of  the  lands, 
becomes  the  wadfettel'^,  who  theiefore  can  chatgc  the 
confignatnry  upon  letters  of  horning  to  deliver  it  up 
to  him  ;  but,  bec-uifc  the  revtrfer  may,  at  any  lime 
before  decree,  pafs  from  his  order,  as  one  may  do  from 
any  other  ilep  of  diligence,  the  configned  Aims  con- 
tinue to  bilong  to  the  reverltr,  and  the  wa  Ifttler'a 
jntereft  in  the  wadfet  continues  heritable  till  that  pe- 
riod. 

8.  If  the  wadfetter  chocfes  to  have  his  money  la- 


ther than  the  lands,  he  muft  require  from  the  reverfer.     Law 
under  form  of  inftrument,  the  fums  due   by  the  wad-   ■''"''■ 
fet,  in  terms  of  the  right.     The  wadfet-fums  continue  "~~V 
heritable,  notwithllanding  requifilion,  which  may  be 
palfed    from  by  the  wadfetter  even   after  the   reverfer 
has  configned  the  redemptioii-rnoiiey  in  confcquence 
thereof. 

9.  \Vadretsare  either  proper  or  improper.     A  pro-Widf. 
per  wadfet  is  that  whereby  it   is  agreed,  tliat  the  ufePf^i'" 
of  the  land  fhall  to  f.<r  the  ufe  of  the  money  ;  fo  that'"'P'" 
the  wadfetter  tf.kes  his  ha/.ird  of  the  rents,  and  'ujoys 
them  without  accounting,  in  fatisfaftion,  or  in  Jolulum 
of  his  intereil. 

10.  In  an  improper  wadfet,  the  reverfer,  if  the  rent 
Ihould  fall  fhort  of  the  intereil,  is  taken  bound  to 
make  up  the  deliciency  ;  if  it  amounts  to  more,  the 
wadfetter  is  obliged  to  impute  the  excrelcence  to-  • 
wards  extinction  of  the  capital :  And,  as  foon  as  the 
whole  fams,  principal  and  interelt,  are  extinguilhed 
by  the  wadfetter 's  pofleffion,  he  n;ay  bt  compelled  to 
renounce,  or  diveft  himlc:li  iu  favour  of  the  reverfer. 

n.  If  the  wadfcttcr  be  intitled  by  his  right  to  en- 
joy the  rents  without  accounting,  and  if  at  the  fame 
time  ihe  reverfer  be  fubjrtted  to  the  hazard  of  their 
deficiency,  fuch  contract  is  juftly  declared  ufarious  ; 
and  alfo  in  all  proper  wadfets  wherein  any  unreafonable 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  debtor,  the  wadfetter 
mull  (by  aft  1661),  during  the  not  requifition  of  the 
fum  lent,  either  quit  his  poflcirion  to  the  debtor,  upon 
his  giving  f.;cuiity  to  pay  the  intereil,  or  fubjecl  him- 
felf  to  account  for  the  fui  plus -rents,  as  in  improper 
wadfets. 

12.  Inf.'ftments  of  annualrent,  the  nature  of  which  ^^'S''' 
has  been  explained,  are  alfo  redeemable  rights.  A.^"""' 
right  of  annualrent  does  not  carry  the  property  of  the 
lands ;  but  it  creates  a  real  nexus  or  burden  upon  the 
property,  for  payment  of  the  intereil  or  annualrent 
contained  in  the  right;  and  confcquently  the  bygone 
intireils  due  upon  it  are  dehita  fundi.     The  annualren- 

ttr  may  therefore  either  infift  in  a  ical  action  for  ob- 
taining letters  of  poinding  the  ground,  or  fue  the  te- 
nant in  a  perfonal  attion  towards  the  payment  of  his 
pall  intereil  :  and  in  a  competition  for  tliofe  rents,  the 
annualrenter's  preference  will  not  depend  on  his  having 
ufed  a  poinding -of  the  ground,  for  his  right  was  cora- 
ph  ted  by  the  feifin  ;  the  power  of  poinding  the  ground, 
arifing  from  that  antecedent  right,  is  mtrx  facuhalis, 
and  need  not  be  exereiftd,  if  payment  can  be  otlierwife 
got.  As  it  is  only  the  intereil  of  the  fum  lent  which 
is  a  burden  upon  the  lands,  the  annualrcntcr,  if  he 
wants  his  principal  fum,  cannot  recover  it  eichir  by 
poinding  or  by  a  perfonal  action  agaihll  the  debtor'* 
tenants ;  but  mu;l  demand  it  irotn  the  debtor  himfelf, 
on  his  perfonal  obligation  in  the  bond,  either  by  requi- 
fition, or  by  a  charge  of  letters  of  horning,  according 
as  the    light  is  drawn. 

13.  Rights  of  annualrent,  being  fervitudes  upon  the 
property,  and  confequenlly  cunlilleut  with  the  light  of 
property  in  the  debtor,  may  be  extinguilhed  without 
relignation. 

14.  Infeftments  in  fecurity  are  another  kind  of  re-  „.  . , 
deemable.  rights  (now  frequently  ufed  in  place  of  rights  fjcun 
of  annualrent),  by  which  the  receivers  arc  iiifefc  in  the 
lands  themfelves,  and  not  fimply  in  an  annualrent  forth 

of  them,  for  fecurity  of  the  principal  fuias,  iaterell, 

and 
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"'    twl  penally,  contained  ia  llie  rightii.     If  an  iiifcftmciit 

''      in  ftcuvity  be  f;ra4it.i.d  to  a  creditor,  he  may  therdipo:! 

fiittr  in'o  the  immediate  puflcfTian  of  the  lands  or  aa- 

niKiIrfnt  for  hia  payment.     They  are  cxtinguifhed  as 

rights  of  .innr.alrcnt. 

I  y.  All  n'^hts  of  annualrcnt,  rights  iti  fccurlty,  and 
p;fni rally  whatever  conllitutts  a  real  burden  on  the 
fte,  rrsy  he  the  ground  of  an  adjudication,  which  is 
prefenib'e  to  all  a<:judication^,  or  other  diii^eneCM, 
inlervrnini  between  ihe  Hr.te  of  the  right  and  (f  the 
»'!jndicati<~.n  deduced  on  it ;  not  only  for  the  princi- 
pal fum  conliined  in  the  right,  but  alio  for  the  whole 
pad  intcrcl  contained  in  the  adjudication.  Thisp'e- 
fi  rence  aiifts  from  the  nstttre  of  real  debts,  ar  Ml- 
ta  fumii :  btit  in  order  to  obtain  it  for  the  intcrell  of 
the  intereft  arcumiilatcd  in  the  adjudicitiim,  fiicli  ad- 
judication rauft  proceed  on  a  proctfs  of  poinding  the 
ground. 

?FCT.  IX.    Of  Servitudes. 

i«  Sf-Uvitudk  is  a  burden  aficiSing  lands,  or  otherhe- 
^  ritsMe  fiibjeCti,  whtriby  the  proprietor  is  either  re- 
^'  drained  fr"m  the  full  ufe  of  what  is  his  own,  or  is  obli- 
jred  to  fnfftr  another  to  do  fomtthing  upon  it.  Servi- 
tudes arc  either  Hrt/i/n;/,  I'gnl.,  or  e/invcntional.  Na- 
ture ilfilf  may  be  f.iid  to  conllitute  a  fervilude  upon 
irfciior  tenement?,  wheuby  they  mud  receive  tlie  wa- 
ter that  falls  fn  m  thofe  that  (land  on  higher  ground. 
y.fj^(7/ fervitiides  ar«  eftabliihed  by  llatute  or  cuftom, 
from  confideratlons  of  public  policy  ;  among  which 
may  be  numbered  the  rcltralnts  bid  upon  the  pro- 
prietors of  tenements  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
There  is  as  gre.it  a  variety  of  contiinlhnnl  fervitudes, 
»s  there  are  v-ays  by  wliieh  the  cxercife  of  property 
may  be  reftrain''d  by  p.nflion  in  favour  of  another. 

2.  Ce/."!ir«i'w?;(7/ fervitudes  are  conflituted,  either  by 
grant,  whei-e  the  will  of  the  party  burdened  is  txpieiTed 
in  writing  :  or  by  prefcriptiou,  where  hisconfeut  is  prt- 
fiimed  from  hiBacouicfcc'ice  in  the  burden  for  40  yearp. 
A  fervitiule  cnnititutcd  by  writing,  or  grant,  is  not 
efftftiial  againll  the  grmter's  finguhir  fucceffors,  uidefs 
the  grnntee  has  be/ii  in  the  uie  or  exercife  of  his  right ; 
but  thiy  are  valid  againil  the  grauter  and  his  heirs, 
even  wither. t  ufe.  In  fervitudes  that  may  be  aequireil 
hy  prefcription,  40  years  exercife  of  the  right  is  fuf- 
ficient,  without  any  title  in  writiirg,  other  than  achar- 
ter  and  ftifin  of  the  lands  to  which  the  fervitude  ia 
claimed  to  be  due. 

3.  Servitudes  conflituted  by  grant  are  not  efFtftual, 
in  a  quellion  with  the  fuperior  of  the  tenement  bur- 
dened with  the  fervitude,  unlets  his  confent  be  adhi- 
bited ;  for  a  fuperior  cannot  be  hurt  by  his  valfal's 
deed  :  but  where  the  fervitude  is  acquired  by  prefcrip- 
tion, the  conftnt  of  the  fuperior,  whofe  right  afforded 
him  a  good  title  to  ii-,t£rr\ipt,  is  implied.  Afeivitude 
by  grant,  thouEth  followed  only  hy  a  partial  politfrion, 
mull  be  governed,  as  to  its  extent,  by  the  tenor  of  the 
grant  ;  bur  a  fervitude  by  prefcription  is  limited  by  the 
meaf'.ire  or  degree  of  the  ufe  had  by  him  who  prefcribes  : 
agreeably  to  the  maxim,  Tanhim  pr/ifcripium,  quantum 
pjejjum. 

rer-  4-  Servitudes  are  either /ircr/Zft/ or  ^fr/ina/.  Predial 
fervitudes  arc  burdens  impofed  upon  one  tenement,  in 
favour  of  another  tenement.    That  to  which  the  fervi- 
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tude  is  due  is  called  the  dominant,  and  that  which  owes     I'lw  :,( 
it  is  called  the  fcrvinit  trmmcnt.     No  pcrfon  can  have    Scotlard. 
right  to  a  predial  fervitude,  if  he  is  not  proprietor  of         **        ' 
fome  dominant  tenement  that  may  have  benelit  by  it  ; 
/or  that  right  is  annexed  to  a  tenement, 'and  fo  carinoc 
pafs  from  one  ptrfou  to  another,  unlefs  fome  tenement 
goes  along  with  it. 

5.  Predral  fervitudes  arc  divided  into  /-Kra/ fervitudes, 
or  of  lands  ;  and  iirhan  fervitirdei.,  or  of  houfes.  The  Rural  fervi. 
rural  fervitudes  of  the  Romans  viiti:  iter,  ailits,  w.i,'uJc8. 
aqufdufl.is,  aquit/ijiijliis,  and  jus  pufcaidi  ptcoris.  Si- 
milar firvitudes  may  be  conflituted  with  rrp,  of  a  fov)t- 
road,  horferoad,  cart-road,  dams,  and  aqueducts,  w.t- 
teiing  lyf  cattle,  and  palturage.  The  right  of  a  high- 
way is  not  a  fervitude  coiiflituted  in  favour  of  a  pirti- 
cuhr  tenement,  but  is  a  right  common  fo  all  travellers. 
The  care  of  high-ways,  bridges,  and  ferries,  is  com- 
mitted tf)  the  nicrifrs,jullices  of  peace,  and  commifTion- 
ers  of  f  ipply  in  each  ihirc. 

6.  Common  palturage,  or  the  ri.;ht  of  feeding  one's 
cattle  upoa  the  property  <if  another,  is  fomctimes  con- 
lli'.uted  by  a  g^-neralclaufe  of  p;illaraL;e  in  a  charter  or 
difpofition,  without  t^ieutioniuj  the  lands  burdened  ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  right  comprehends  wintever  hid 
been  f  rmeily  appropriated  to  the  lands  dlfponcd  out 
of  the  gi-:mtcr'j  own  properly,  and  likewil'e  all  pallu- 
rage  drre  to  them  out  of  other  lands.  When  a  rigfit  of 
palUirEge  is  giverr  to  feveral  neighbouring  pi-opn^etors, 
on  a  moot  or  common  belonging  to  the  grauter,  in- 
definite  as  to  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  pp.llured,  tha- 
extent  of  their  feveral  rights  is  to  be  proportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  number  that  each  of  them  can  fodder  in 
winter  irpon  hii  own  dominant  tenement. 

7.  The  chief  fervitudes  of  houfes  aiirong  the  Ro- ^'■''^"  f^l* 
mans  weri!  thofe   of  fupport,  ^\/..  tigiti  immittcndi,  and ''*'"^'^'* 
omris  fercndi.      The  firll  was  the  right  of  fixing  in  our 
neighbours  wall  a  joill  or  beam  from  our  houf;  :   the 
fecund  was  that  of  i-elUng   the  weight  of  one's  houfe 
upon  his  neighbour's  wall. 

8.  With  u,s,  where  different  floors  or  florics  of  the 
fame  houfe  belong  to  difierent  perfons,  as  is  frequent 
in  the  city  of  F.dinbugl',  the  property  of  the  houfe 
cannot  be  f.tid  to  be  entirely  divided  ;  the  roof  remaijis 
a  common  roof  to  the  whole,  and  the  area  on  which 
the  houfe  Hands  fupports  the  whole  ;  fo  that  there  is  a 
communication  of  property,  in  coniVqucnce  of  which 
the  proprietor  of  the  ground-Hoor  mult,  without  the 
conltitution  of  any  fervitude,  uphold  it  for  the  fupport 
of  the  upper,  and  the  owner  of  the  higheft  llory  mull 
uphold  that  as  a  cover  to  the  lower.  When  the 
highell  floor  is  divided  into  garrets  among  the  feveral 
proprietors,  each  proprietor  is  obliged,  according  to 
this  rule,  to  uphold  that  part  of  the  roof  which  covers 
his  own  garret. 

9.  No  proprietor  can  build,  fo  as  to  throw  the  rain- 
water falling  from  his  own  houl'.,  immediately  upon 
his  neighbour's  ground,  without  a  fpecial  fervitude, 
which  is  called  oi  Jldlicidc ;  but,  if  it  falls  within  his 
own  property,  though  at  the  fmallefl  dillance  from  the 
march,  the  owner  of  the  inferior  tenement  mull  re- 
ceive it. 

ro.  The  fervitudes  rtZ(;W  non  toUendi,  et  non  ojficien- 
di  lumtnilus  vd priifpeHui,  reflrain  proprietors  from  rai- 
fing  their  houfes  beyond  a  certain  height,  or  from  ma- 
king any  building  whatfoever  that  may  hurt  the  light 
4  0^2  or 
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Law  of  or  profptA  of  the  dominant  tenement.  Tliefe  fervi-  altrifted,  with  the  exceptions,  i.  Of  feed  and  horfe- 
Scotland.  [udes  cannot  be  conftituted  by  prefcription  alone  :  for,  corn,  which  are  deiliiied  to  ul'es  inconlident  with  grind- 
•  though  a  proprietor  {liould  have  his  houfe  ever  folow,  ing  ;  and,  2.  Of  the  farm  duties  due  to  the  landlord,  ' 
or  Ihould  not  have  built  at  all  upan  his  grounds  for  40  if  they  are  delivered  in  grain  not  grinded.  But,  if  the 
years  together,  he  is  prefumed  to  have  done  lo  for  his  rent  be  payable  in  meal,  flour,  or  malt,  the  grain  of 
own  conveniency  or  profit  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  which  thcfe  are  made  mud  be  manufactuied  in  the  do- 
barred  from  afterwards  building  a  houfe  on  his  proper-  minant  mill. 

ty,  or  raihng  it  to  what  height  he  pleafes,  unlefshe  be  16.   The  thirlage  of  inveSa  et  illata  is  feldom  confti- 

tied  down  by  his  own  confent.  tuted  but  againfl.  the  inhabitants   ot  a  borough  or  vil- 

^ervitudeof      II.  We  have  two  predial  fervitudes  to  which  the  lage,  that  they  fliall  grind  all  the  unmanufactured  grain 

feal  and  di-  Romans  were  ftrangers,  viz.   that  of  fuel   or  feal  and  they  import  thither  at   the  dominant   mill.      Multure, 

divot,  and  of  thirlage.     The  firft  is  a  right,  by  which  therefore,  cannot  be  exaited  in  a  thirlage  of  inveffa  el 

the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  may  turn  up  peats,  il/ntii,  for  flour  or  oat-iheal  brought  into  the  lervient 

turfs,  feals,  or  divots,  from  the  ground  of  the  fervient,  tenement,  unlefs  the  importer  had  bought  it  in  grain, 

and    carry  them   off  either  for  fuel,  or  thatch,  or  the  and  grinded  it  at  another  mill.     The  iame  grain  that 

other  ufes  of  his  own  tenement.  owes  multure,  zs  gmnum  crefcens,  to  the   mill  in  whofe 

12.  Thirl.ige  is  that  fervitude,  by  which  lands  are  thirl  it  grew,  if  it  iliall  be  afteiwards  brought  within  a 

aftritled,  or  thirled,  to  a  particular  mill  ;  and  the  pof-  borough  where  the  inveSu  et  illata  are  thirled,  mufl  pay 

feffors  bound  to  grind  their  grain   there,  for  payment  a  fecond   multure  to  the  proprietor  of  that  dominant 

of  certain  multures  and  fcqncls  as  the  agreed  price  of  tenement;  but,  where  the  right  of  thcfe  two  thirlages 

grinding.      In  this  fervitude,  the  mill  is  the  dominant  is  in  the  fame  proprietor,  he  cannot  exaft  both.   Where 

tenement,  and  the  lands  albided   (which  are  called  a'-  lands  are  thirled  in   general  terms,  without  cxprclTinT 

fo  the  thirl  or  fucken)   the  fervient.      Multure  is  the  the  particular  nature  of  the  fervitude,  the  iightcll  thir- 

quantity  of  grain  or  meal  payible  to  the  proprietor  of  lage  is  prefumed,  from    the  favour  of  liberty  ;   but  in 

♦he  mill,  or  to  the   multercr  his  tackfman.     The  fe-  the  aftridion  of  a  borough   or  village,  where  there  is 
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no  growing  grain  which  can  be  the  fibject  of  thirlage, 
the  allriflion  of  itiveda  et  illuta  mull  be  neceffarily  un- 
derrtood. 

17.  Thirlage,  in  the  general   cale,  cannot  be  efta- 


quels  are  the  fmall  quantities  given  to  the  fervants,  un- 
der the  name  oi  hiavejliip,  bannock,  and  loci  or  gotvpen. 
The  quantities  paid  to  the  mill  by  the  lands  not  a- 
ftrifted,  are  generally  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 

labour,  and  are  called  outtonun  or  out  J'ucken  multures  ;  blilhed  by  prclcription   alone,  fur  lis  qux  Jmit  mene  fa- 

kut  thofe  paid  by  the  thirl  ate  ordinardy  higher,  and  cultatis  non  prxfcrihitur ;  but   where  one   has   paid   for 

are  called  in  town  or  in  fuchcn  multures.  40  years  together  the   heavy  infuckcn   mukures,   the 

13.  Thirlage  maybe  conllituted  by  a  land-holder,  flighteft  title  in  writing  «ill  fubject  his  lands.  Tliir- 
\rhen,  in  the  difpofition  of  certain  lands,  he  allricls  lage  may,  contrary  to  the  common  rule,  be  conllituted 
them  to  his  own  mill  ;  or  when,  in  the  difpofition  of  a  by  prefcription  alone,  I.  Where  one  pays  to  a  mill  a 
mill,  he  allrifts  his  own  lands  to  the  mill  difponed  ;  or  certain  fum,  or  quantity  of  grain  yearly,  in  name  of 
ivhen,  in  letting  his  lands,  he  makes  it  a  condition  in  multure,  whether  he  grinds  at  it  or  not,  (called  dry 
tlie  tacks.  The  grant  of  a  mill  with  the  general  claufe  multure).  2.  In  mills  of  the  king's  property  ;  which 
•f  multures,  without  fpecifying  the  lands  aftriAed,  is  conllituted  jure  coroniZ,  without  titles  in  writing  ; 
conveys  the  thirlage  of  all  the  lands  formerly  aftritled  and,  where  he  derives  right  from  another,  his  titles 
to  that  mill,  whether  they  were  the  property  of  the  are  more  liable  to  be  loll.  This  is  extended  in  piac- 
»ranter,  or  of  a  third  party.  tice  to  mills    belonging  to  church-lands,   where  thirty 

14.  A  lefs  formal  conllitution  ferves  to  aftrift  ba-  years  polfeffion  is  deemed  eqaivaler.t  to  a  title  in  wri- 
rony-lands  to  the  mill  of  the  barony,  than  is  neceffary  ting,  from  a  prefumption  that  their  rights  were  de- 
in  any  other  thirlage  ;  which  perhaps  proceeds  from  ftroyed  at  the  reformation.  Though  thirlage  itfelf 
the  effefts  of  the  union  betwixt  the  two.  Hence,  if  a  cannot  be  conllituted  by  mere  poffefTion,  the  proportion 
baron  makes  over  the  mill  of  a  barony,  cum  multuris,  of  multure  payable  to  the  dominant  tenement  may  be 
or  cum  ajlridis   multuris,  it   infers   an   adriftion  of  the  fo  fixed. 

barony  lands  to  the  mill  conveyed,  although  they  had  not         18.  The  poffcfTors   of  the  lands  aflrifted  are  bound 

formerly  been  aftritled.      But  if,  prior  to  the  baron's  to  uphold   the  mill,  repair  the  dam-dykes  and   aque- 

conveyance  of  his   mill  cum  multuris,  he   had   fold  any  duds,  and  bring  home  the  milHlones.      Thefe  fcrvices, 

part  of  the  barony-lands   to  another  cum  multuris,  the  though  not  exprefftd  in  the  conllitution,  are  implied.     „     . 
firft  purchaler's  lands  are  not  aftrifled  by  the  pofterior  ly.   Servitudes,   being  reftraints  upon  property,  arejrefc 

grant  ;  for  a  right  of  lands  with  the  multures,  implies  JlriSi  juris  :  they  are   not  therefore  prefumed,  if  the  rh. 

a  freedom  of  thefe  lands  from  thirlage.  afts  upon  which  they  are  claimed  can  be  explained  con- 

15.  Thirlage  is  either,  I.  Of  grindable  corns  ;  or,  fiilenily  with  freedom  ;  and,  when  fervitudes  are  con- 
2.  Of  all  growing  corns;  or,  3.  Oi  the  inveffa  et  il-  ftltuted,  they  ought  to  be  ufed  in  the  wayleallbur- 
lata,  i.  e.  of  all  the  grain  brought  within  the  thirl,  denfome  to  the  fervient  tenement.  Hence,  one  who 
though  of  another  growth.  Where  the  thirlage  is  of  has  a  fervitude  of  peats  upon  his  neighbour's  mofs,  is 
grindable  grain,  it  is  in  praftice  reftrifted  to  the  corns  not  at  liberty  to  extend  it  for  the  ufe  of  any  manufac- 
which  the  tenants  have  occafion  to  grind,  either  for  the  ture  which  may  require  an  extraordmary  expence  of 
fupport  of  their  families,  or  for  other  ufes;  the  furplus  fuel;  but  muft  confine  it  to  the  natural  ufes  of  the  do- 
may  be  carried  out  of  the  thirl  unmanufadlured,  with-  minant  tenement. 

t>ut  being  liable  in  multure.     Where  it  is  of  the  _f/-a«a  20.    Servitudes  are    extinguifhed,   (i.)   Confujwne, 

cre/i-er.iiu,  the  whole  grain  growing   upon  the  thirl  is  when  the  perfon  comes  to  be  proprietor  of  the  domi- 
nant 
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nant  and  fervient  tenements  ;  for  tts/ua  nomini fervit, 
■  and  the  life  the  propiietor  thereafter  makes  of  the  fer- 
vient tenement  is  uot  jure  fervitiitis,  but  is  an  aiil  of 
property.  (2  )  By  the  perilhing  either  of  the  doini 
nant  or  fervient  tenement.  (  ^.)  Servitudes  are  loll no« 
utemlo,  hy  the  dominant 'tenement  neglcifting  to  life  the 
riglit  for  40  years  ;  wtiich  is  confidered  as  a  derelic- 
tion of  it,  though  he  who  has  the  fervient  tenement 
(hould  have  made  no  interruption  by  doing  afts  con- 
trary to  the  fervitude. 

21.  Pf/yina/ fervi^iides  are  thofe  by  which  the  pro- 
perty of  a  lubjcdl  is  burdened,  in  favour,  not  of  a  te- 
nement, but  of  a  perfon.  The  only  perfonal  fervi- 
tude known  in'our  law,  is  ufufruft  or  liferent  ;  which 
is  a  right  to  ufe  and  'njoy  a  thing  uurinjj  life,  the 
fubllaijce  of  it  being  preferved.  A  liferent  cannot 
therefore  be  conltitutcd  upon  things  which  pcridi  in  the 
ufe  ;  and  thr  i:gh  it  may  upon  fnbjefts  which  gradual- 
ly wear  out  by  time,  as  houfchold  furniture.  Sec.  yet 
with  us,  it  is  generally  applied  to  heritable  fubjefts. 
He  whofe  property  is  burdened,  is  ufually  called  ihe  Jiar. 

22.  Liferents  are  divided  into  conventional  and  /<?- 
gal.  Conventional  liferents  are  eithtr  Jtmple,  or  by 
refervat'ion.  A  Jimple  liftrent,  or  by  a  feparate  con- 
ftitution,  is  that  which  is  granted  by  the  proprietor  in 
favour  of  another  :  And  this  fort,  contrary  to  tlie  na- 
ture of  predial  fervitudes,  requires  feifin  in  order  to  af- 
feft  lingular  fucceffors  ;  for  a  liferent  of  lands  is,  in 
ftrift  fpeech,  not  a  fervitude,  but  a  right  rcfembh'ng 
property  which  conftltiites  the  llferenter  vafTal  for  life  ; 
and  lingular  fucceflors  have  no  way  of  difcovering  a  life- 
rent-right,  which  perhaps  Is  not  yet  commenced,  but 
by  the  records;  whereas,  in  predial  fervitudes,  the  con- 
ftant  ufe  of  the  dominant  tenement  makes  them  pub- 
lic. The  proper  right  of  liferent  is  intranfmiflible; 
ojfihus  ufufruHuar'ix  inhreret  :  When  the  profits  of  the 
liferented  fubjeCt  are  tranfmitted  to  another,  the  right 
becomes  merely  perfonal  :  for  it-  intitles  the  allignee 
to  the  rent,  not  during  his  own  life,  but  his  cedent's  ; 
and  is  therefore  carried  by  fimple  affignation,  without 
feifin. 

23.  A  liferent  by  refervation,  is  that'  which  a  pro- 
prietor referves  to  himfelf  in  the  fame  writing  by  which 
he  conveys  the  fee  to  another.  It  requires  no  feilir; ; 
for  the  granter's  former  feifin,  which  virtually  included 
the  liferent,  ftlU  fubfifls  as  to  the  liferent  which  is  ex- 
prefsly  referved.  In  conjunft  infeftments  taken  to  huf- 
band  and  wife,  the  wife's  right  of  conjuudl  fee  refolves, 
in  the  general  cafe,  into  a  liferent. 

24.  Liferents,  by  law,  are  the  terce  and  the  cour- 
tefy.  The  terce  (tertia)  is  a  liferent  competent  by 
law  to  widows,  who  have  not  accepted  of  fpecial  pro- 
vifions.  In  the  third  of  the  heritable  fubjcfts  in  which 
their  hufbands  died  infeft;   and  takes  place  only  where 


w. 

the  marriage  has  fubllfted  for  year  and  day,   or  where 
a  child  has  been  born  alive  of  it  (a). 

2y.  The  terce  is  not  limited  to  lands,  but  extends 
to  teinds,  and  to  fervitudes  and  other  burdens  affefting 
lands  ;  thus,  the  widow  is  Intitled,  in  the  right  of  her 
terce,  to  a  liferent  of  the  third  of  the  fums  fecured,  ei- 
ther by  rights  of  .annualrent,  or  by  rights  in  fecurlty. 
In  improper  wadfets,  the  terce  is  a  third  of  the  fum 
lent  :  In  thofe  that  are  proper,  it  is  a  third  of  the  wad- 
fet  lands;  or,  in  cafe  of  redemption,  a  thlid  of  the  re- 
demption money.  Neither  rights  of  reverfion,  fupe- 
riority,  nor  patronag-e,  fall  under  the  terce;  for  none  of 
thefe  have  fixed  profits,  and  fo  are  not  proper  fubjects 
for  the  widow's  fubfiftence;  nor  tacks,  becaufe  they  are 
not  feudal  rights.  Burgagetencments  are  alio  exclu- 
ded tram  it,  the  reafon  of  .vhlch  is  not  fo  obvious. 
Since  the  hulband's  feifin  Is  both  the  mcafurc  and  fecu- 
rlty of  the  terce,  fuch  debts  or  diligences  alone,  as  ex- 
clude the  hulband's  feifin,  can  prevail  over  it. 

26.  Where  a  terce  is  due  out  of  lands  burdened  with 
a  prior  terce  ftill  fubfiiling,  the  fecond  tercer  has  only 
riglit  to  a  third  of  the  two  thirds  that  remain  unafteded 
by  the  firft  terce.  But  upon  the  death  of  tiie  uilt  wi- 
dow, whereby  the  lands  are  ditburdened  of  her  terce, 
the  leffer  terce  becomes  enlare;ed,  as  if  the  firll  had 
never  exiiled.  A  wiuow,  who  has  accepted  of  a  fpe- 
cial provifion  from  her  hulband,  Is  theitby  excluded 
from  the  terce,  unlefs  fuch  provifion  fnall  contain  a 
claufe  that  flie  fhall  have  right  to  both. 

27.  The  widow  has  no  title  of  polTtlTion,  and  fo  can- 
not receive  the  rents  in  virtue  of  her  tirce,  till  llie  be 
ferved  to  it  ;  and  In  order  to  this,  fhe  mull  obtain -a 
brief  out  of  the  chancery,  direfteJ  to  the  Iheriff,  who 
calls  an  inquell,  to  take  proof  that  Ihevvas  wife  to  the 
deceafed,  and  that  her  hulband  died  infeft  in  the  fub- 
jeds  contained  in  the  brief.  The  fervice  or  fentence 
of  the  jury,  finding  thefe  points  proved,  doe?,  with/ut 
the  neceffity  of  a  rctour  to  the  chancery,  intltle  the 
wife  to  enter  into  the  poiTtiUon  ;  but  Ihc  can  only  pof- 
fefs  with  the  heir  pro  tndiv'ifo,  and  fo  cannot  remove 
tenants  till  the  IfierifTkens  her  to  her  terce,  or  divides 
the  lands  between  her  and  the  heir.  In  this  divifion, 
after  determining  by  lot  or  kavil,  whether  to  begin  by  ■ 
the  fun  or  the  Ihade,  ;.  e.  by  the  ead  or  the  welt,  the 
IherlfF  fets  off  the  two  firll  acres  for  the  heir,  and  the 
third  for  the  widois-.  Sometimes  the  divlujn  is  execu- 
ted, by  giving  one  entire  farm  to  the  widow,  and  two 
of  equal  value  to  the  heir.  The  widow's  right  is  not 
properly  conllitutcd  by  this  fervice  ;  it  was  conlHtuted 
before  by  the  hulband's  feifin,  and  fixed  by  his  death  ; 
the  fervice  only  declares  it,  and  fo  intitles  her  to  the 
third  f -irt  of  the  rents  retro  to  her  bulb md's  death, 
prefeiable  to  any  rights  that  may  have  afieded  the 
lands  in  the  intermediate  period  between  that  and   her 

own 


(a)  In  the  cafe  referred  to,  when  treating  of  the  effcds  of  the  diffolution  of  marriage  within  the  year  with- 
out a  living  child,  and  where  no  fpecial  provlfiuiis  had  been  granted  to,  or  accepted  by,  the  wido.v  ;  Ihe  did 
not  demand  her  legal  provifions  ot  terce  or  Jus  relidx,  but  merely  infilled,  that  as  widow  Ihe  was  intitled  to  be 
alimented  out  of  the  heritable  eilate  of  which  htr  hulband  died  pofTcni-d  :  So  that  the  dccifion  in  that  cafe  can- 
not fo  properly  be  faid  to  be  an  alteration  in  the  law,  as  an  equitable  interpofition  of  the  court  of  feflion,  in 
their  capacity  as  a  court  of  equity,  in  order  to  grant  a  fubfiftence  to  the  widow  of  a  man  whofe  eilate  was 
fully  fuf&cient,  and  who,  it  could  not  reafonably  be  prcfumed,  would  have  inclined  that  his  widow  ihould  hi 
left  dcftitnte,  when  his  eilate  went  perhaps  to  a  dillanf  feries  of  heirs. 

I 


Cjurtcfv. 


own  fci  v"cc.  ([The  relicl,  if  Pnz  »•!»«  reputed  to  he  law- 
ful  wife  to  tlic-  ctccated,  mult  hi  Icrved,  notwiihftand- 
inp;  any  objtAIoiis  by  the  heir  a^ainft  the  mnniage, 
wliich  may  be  afttrwaids  tried  by  the  commifiary. 

28.  CoTir.'tfy  is  n  liferent  given  by  law,  to  the  fiir- 
viving  lii'.fbrnrl,  of  all  hin  wife's  heritage  in  whiih  (lie 
died  infeft,  if  there  wsi  a  child  of  the  marriige  born 
alive.  A  marriage,  though  of  the  lougefl;  continumce. 


L  W.  Part  III 

of  that  year's  rent,  becaiife  it  was  Jiie  the  term  before     Lmof 
his  death;  and  if  he   liuvives  the  term  of   Martinma?,  SoianJ. 
they  have  ri^ht  to  the  wboli;.      If  the  liferenter,  bci:  g  '""''""' 
in  the  natural  poffuflion,    and    having   firll  fo-.ved  the 
ground,  lho\ild  die,  even  before  Whitfunday, his  executors 
are  intitled  to  the  whole  crop,  in  refp;fl  that  both  feed 
and  'nduftry  were  h.is.      In  a  liferent  of  money  conili- 
tuted  by  a  moveable  bond,  the  executors  have  a  right 


gives  no  right  to  the  courtefy,  if  there  was  no  iffiie  of     to  the  intereft,  do^»n  to  the  very  day  of  the  liferencer'i 

~ "    '  '  ....  death,  where  no  terms  are  n:ientianed  for  the  p.iyment 

thereof;  but  in  the  ;afe  of  an  heritable  bond,  or  of  a 
money  liferent  feciired  on  land,  the  interefts  of  lift- 
reoter  ind  fiar  (or  of  heir  and  executor,  for  the  fame 
rules  ferve  to  hx  the  iuten.ils  of  both)  are  both  go- 
verned by  the  legal  terms  of  land-rent,  without  regurd 
to  the  coaventioiiai. 

Sect.  X.     0/  Teinds. 


it.  The  child  born  of  the  inan-iaf;e  mull  be  the  mo- 
ther's heir  :  If  (he  had  a  child  of  the  former  marriage, 
who  is  to  fucceed  to  her  eflate,  the  huiband  has  no 
right  to  the  courtefy  while  fuch  child  is  alive  v  fo  that 
the  co\!rlffy  is  due  to  the  hufband,  lather  as  father  to 
an  heir,  than  as  hufosnd  to  an  heirefs.  Heritr.;»e  is 
here  oppofed  to  conqiull  ;  and  fo  is  to  be  underllood 
only  of  the  heritable  rights  to  ivhich  the  wife  fncceed- 
ed  as  heir  to  her  anceftors,  excluding  what  (lie  hevfelf 
had  acquired  by  lingular  title?. 

29.  Becaufc  the  huiband  enjoys  the  liferent  of  his 
V'ifc'.i  whole  heritage,  on  a  lucrative  title,  he  is  con- 
fidtred  as  her  temporary  reprefentative  ;  and  fo  ia  liable 
in  pnyment  of  all  the  yearly  burdens  chargeable  on  the 
fubjecl,  and  of  the  current  intereft  of  all  her  debt', 
real  and  perfonal,  to  the  value  of  the  yearly  rent  he 
enjoys  by  the  courtefy.  The  courtefy  needs  no  foltm- 
nity  to  its  conllitution  :  That  right  which  the  huiliind 
had  to  the  rents  of  his  wife's  cdate  during  the  mar- 
ri.ipc,  jure  marlti,  is  continued  with  him  after  her 
death,  under  the  name  of  couricfy,  by  an  acl  of  the 
law  itfelf  As  in  the  tcrce,  the  hufband's  feifm  is  the 
jrroiu'd  and  meafiire  of  the  wife's  right;  fo  in  the  cour- 
tefv,  tlie  wife's  feilin  is  the  foundation  of  the  huPjand's; 
nnd  the  two  rights  are,  in  all  other  refpeds,  of  the 
fame  nature  ;  if  it  is  not  that  the  courtefy  extends  to 
burrao-e  boldinss,  and  to  fuperlorities. 

30.  All  lifcrenters  nin'.i  ufe  their  r\g\\t  faha  rcifiil- 
nant'ia  :  whatever  therefore  ia  part  of  the  fee  icfelf, 
cannot  be  incroached  on  by  the  hferenter,  e  g.  woods 
or  growing  timber,  even  for  the  nece.Tary  uits  of  the 
liferented  tenement.  But,  where  a  coppice  or  fiha 
citdua  has  been  divided  into  hags,  one  of  which  was  in 
ufe  to  be  cut  annually  by  the  proprietor,  the  liferenter 
may  continue  the  former  yearly  cuttings;  bccaufe  thefe 
are  confidered  as  the  annual  fruits  the  fubjeft  was  in- 
tended to  yield,  and  fo  the  proper  fubj-it  »f  a  liferent. 

31.  Lifereuters  ate  bound  to  keep  the  fubjeft  life- 
rented  in  proper  repair.  They  are  alfu  burdened  with 
the  ahraony  of  the  heir,  where  he  has  not  enough  for 
maintaining  himfelf  The  bare  right  of  apparency 
founds  the  aftion  againfl  the  liferenter.  It  in  a  burden 
perfonal  to  the  liferenter  himfelf,  and  cannot  b  ■.  thrown 
vipon  bis  adjudging  creditors  as  coming  ia  his  place 
by  their  diligences.  Liferenters  are  alfo  fubjefted  to 
the  payment  of  the  yearly  ceffes,  ftipends,  &c.  falling 
due  during  their  right,  and  to  all  other  burdens  that 
attend  the  ful j  eft  liferented. 

32.  Liferent  is  extinguidied  by  theliferenter's  death. 
That  part  of  the  rents  which  the  liferenter  had  a  pro- 
per ri^ht  to,  before  his  death,  falh  to  his  exccutois  ; 
the  reft,  as  never  having  been  in  bonis  of  the  deceafed, 
goes  to  the  fiar.  Martinmas  and  Whitfunday  are,  by 
our  ciiftom,  the  legal  terms  of  the  payment  of  rent  : 
confequently,  if  a  liferenter  of  lands  furvives  the  terra 
of  Whilfunday,  his  executors  are  intitled  to  the  half 


clxri. 


Teinds,  or  tithes,  are  that  liquid  proportion  ofreiiids.. 
oar  rents  or  goodsi,  which  is  due  to  churchmen,  for 
performing  divine  fcrvice,  or  eiterciling  the  other  fpiri- 
tuil  fur.ftions  proper  to  their  feveral  offices.  Moll  of 
the  canonills  nSirrn,  that  the  precife  proportion  of  3 
tenth,  not  only  of  the  fruitr  of  the  ground,  but  of  what 
is  acquired  by  perfonal  induftry,  is  due  to  the  Chriilian 
clergy,  of  divine  right,  which  they  therefore  call  the 
profer  patrimony  of  the  church;  though  it  is  certain 
that  tithes,  in  their  infancy,  were  given,  not  to  the 
clerjy  alone,  but  to  lay  monks  who  v/ere  called  pau- 
percs,  and  to  other  indigent  perfons.  Charles  the  Great 
was  the  firft  fecular  prince  who  acknowledged  this 
right  in  the  church.  It  appears  to  have  been  recei- 
ved with  us,  33  far  back  ar.  David  I. 

2.  The  perfon  employed  by  a  cathedral  church  or 
monailery  to  ferve  the  cure  in  any  church  annexed 
was  called  a  vicar,  htcauie  he  held  tlie  church,  not  in 
his  own  right,  but  in  the  right  or  vice  of  his  employ- 
ers ;  and  io  was  removeable  at  pleafurc,  and  had  no 
niare  of  the  benefice,  other  than  what  they  thought  fit 
to  allow  '  'm  :  but,  in  the  co'jrfe  of  time,  the  appella- 
tion of  •u/ivrr  was  limited  to  thofe  who  were  raide  per- 
petual, and  who  got  a  ftated  (hare  of  the  benefice  tor 
their  incumbency  ;  from  whence  arofe  the  difiinftioQ 
of  benefices  into  parfonages  :.nd  vicarages. 

3.  Parfonage  ttiiida  ar*  i  he  teinds  of  corn  ;  and  they 
are  fo  called  becaufe  they  are  due  to  the  parfon  or  o- 
ther  titular  of  the  benefice.  Vicarage  teinds  are  the 
fr.iall  teinds  of  cjlvcs,  lint,  hemp,  eggs,  ecc.  which 
were  commonly  given  by  the  titular  to  the  vicar  who 
ferved  the  cure  in  his  place.  The  firft  fort  was  univsr- 
fally  due,  unlifs  in  the  cafe  of  their  infeudation  to  hies, 
or  of  a  ponifical  exemption  ;  but,  by  the  culloms  of 
almoll  till  Chrillendom,  the  hfler  teinds  were  not  de- 
manded where  they  had  not  been  in  ufe  to  be  paid. 
By  the  praftice  of  Scotland,  the  teinds  of  animals,  or 
of  things  produced  from  animals,  as  lambs,  wool,  calves, 
are  due  though  not  accuttomed  to  be  paid  ;  but  roots, 
herbs,  &c.  are  not  tithable,  unlefs  ufe  of  payment  be 
proved  :  neither  are  perfonal  teinds  (;'.  e.  the  tenth  of 
what  one  ai quires  by  his  own  induftry)  acknowledged 
by  our  law  :  yet  they  have  been  found  due,  when  fup- 
portcd  by  40  years  pofTeffion. 

4.  The  parfon  who  was  intitled  to  the  teind  of  corns, 
made  his  right  efftftual,  either  by  accepting  of  a  cer- 

5  ,         **''! 
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ta'n  ntimber  of  tcind-bolls  yearly  from   the  propr'f  tni  which  was  therefore  called  the  iin^'s  eafe.  The  propri- 

in  fatibfiu'ticn  of  it  ;  or,  iiK.re  freqiitiiily,  by  dra«i:ig  ctor  filing;  for  a  valor.lion  gets  the  leading  of  his  o.vn 

or  feparatinij  upon  the  field  his  own  tenth  ]iait  of  the  teinds  as  foon  as  his  fait  commences,  providing  he  does 

corns,  after  they  were  leaped,  from  the  lluck  or  the  not  allow  pioteftation  to  be  extr;i6lcd  againR  liim  for 

remainirg  iiine-teiiths  of  the  crop,  and  carrying  it  off  not  inliding. 

to  his  own  granaries  ;  which  is  called  draivn  tand.  9.  Where  the  proprietor  inHtlcd  alfo  for  a  fale  of  his 
Ion      5-  After  the  reformation,  James  VI.  confidcred  him-  tciiids  the  titular  was  obliged  to  fell  them  at  nine  years 
^-  felf  as  proprietor  of  all  the  church-lands;  partly  be-  purchafe  of  the  valued  tcind-duty.      If  the  pnrfutr  had 
''^'caiife  the  jmrcofcs  for  which  they  had  been  granted  a  t;.cic  of  bis  own  teinds,  not  ytl  expired  ;  or  if  the 
were  declaied  fnperllltioUi  ,  :^:.a  partly,  in  confeqiience  defender  was  only. taekfman  of  the  teinJs,  and  fo  could 
of  the  refignat'ons  which  he,  and  c.nten  Marvi  his  mo-  not  give  the  purfuer  an  heritable  right  ;  an  abatement 
ther,  had  procured  from  the  beneficiaries  :   and  even  as  of  the  piice  was, to. be  granted  accordingly  by  the  corn- 
to  ihc'ttinds,  thoufh  our  reformed  ckrg:y  alfo  claimed  minioners. 

them  as  the  patrimony  of  the  chinrh,  our  fovercigu  ic.  Tliere  is  no  provifion  in  the  decrees-arbitral,  for 

did  not  fuhmit  to  that  doftrine  farther  than  extended  felling  the  teinds  gvanied  for  the  fultentation  of  miui- 

to  a  compftent  provifion  fm- minillers.      He  therefore  fters,  univei  filies,  fehools,  or  hofpitals  ;  becaufe  thefe 

erei-^ed  or  feculaiifed  fevcial  abbacies  and  priories  into  were  to  continue,  as  a  perpetual  fund,  f)r  the  niainte- 

ttmnoral  loidfi'ips  ;  the  grantees  of  v.hich  were  called  nanct  of  the  perfons  or  locieties  to  whom  they  were 

fiimetimes  lords  of  crcclicn,  r.nd  fome;imes7«i//arj-,  as  appropriated  ;  and  they  are  expreffly  declared  not  fi'b- 

having  by  their  grants  the  fame  title  to   the  erefttd  jeft  to  fale,  by  1690,  c.  30. — 1693,  c.  23.     By  the  lall 

benefices  that  the  monafteries  had  ibrmerly.  of  thtfe  adts,  it  is  tlfo  provided,   that   the  teinds  be- 

6.  As  the  crown's  revenue  fuffercd  greatly  by  thefe  longing  to  bifliops,  which  had  then  fallen  to  the  crowa 
erections,  the  temporality  of  all  church  benefices  (i.e.  upon  tlie  abohfliing  of  epifcopacy,  Ihoiild  not  be  fab- 
church  lands)  was,  by  1587.  <r.  29.  annexed  to  the  jeft  to  fale  as  long  as  they  remained  with  the  crown 
crown.  That  ftatute  excepts  from  the  annexation  fuch  not  difpofed  of ;  nor  thofe  which  the  proprietor,  who 
benefices  as  were  eftabliilicd  before  the  reformation  in  had  tight  both  to  flock  and  teind,  referved  to  himlclf 
laymen,  v.-hofe  rights  the  legiflature  had  no   intention  in  a  fale  or  feu  of  the  lands.    But,  though  none  of  thefe 

to  weaken.      Notwithftanding  this  llatute,  his  majefly  teinds  can  be  fold,  they  may  be  valued.  •   •  i  .. 

continued  to  raakt   farther  ere&ions,  which  were  de-  11.   The  king,  by  the  decrees  arbitral,  declared  his ^^^'^ll^'j^^J^ 

flared  null  by  1592,  c.  119.  with  an  exception  of  fuch  own   right  to   the   fupeiiorities  of  eredlion  which  liad  ,ir)ritics  of 

as  had   been   made  in  favour    of  lords  of  parliament  been  religncd  to  him  by  the   fubmifiion,   rtfcrving  tocreftioii. 

fmce  the  general  acl  of  annexation  in  1587.  the  titulars  the  feu  duties   thereof,   un,.ii  payment  by 

7.  King  Charles  I.  foon  after  his  fucceflion,  raifed  a  himfelf  to  them  of  icoo  me! ks  Scots  for  every  chal- 
redudlion  of  all  thefe  ertttions,  whether  granted  before  der  of  teu-viftual,   and  for  each  100  merks  of  feu  du-^ 

ty  ;  which  right  of  redeeming  the  feu-duties  was  af- 
terwards renounced  by  the  crown.  If  the  church- 
vafTal  ftould  confcnt  to  hold  his  lands  of  the  titular, 
he  cannot  thereafter  recur  to  the  crown  as  his  imme- 
diate fuperior. 

,  ^  12.    In    explaining   what   the  conftant   rent   is  by  ^"'"  f'^' 

clergy,  and  the  royal  boroughs,  for  the  interelt  ttiey     which  the  teind   mull   be   valued,  the   following  rules  '^"'?     f 
had   in  the  teinds  that  were  gifted  for  the  provifron  of     are    obferved.      The    rent    drawn    by    the    proprietor  y^l^jjio^y* 
miniftcrs,  fchools,  or  hofpitals  wi'hin  their  boroughs';     from  the  fale  of  fubjefts,  that  arc  more  properly  parts  tciuJs. 
and,   on  the  other  part,  the  proprietors  who  wanted  to     of  the  land  than  of  the  fiuits,  e.  g.  quarries,  minerals, 

moffes,   &c.   is  to  be  deducted   fioai  the  rental   of  the 
lands;    aiid   alfo   the   rent   of  fupernumeraiy    houfey, 
over  and  above  what  is  neceffary  for  agriculture  ;  and 
the  additional  rent   that  may  be   paid   by  the  tenant, 
in  confideration  of  the  proprietor's   undertaking  any 
which  are  fubjoined  to  the  a6ts  of  parliament  of  his  reign,     burden  that  law  impofes   on  the  tenant,  c.  ^^  uuhold- 
He  made  it  lawful  to  proprietors  to  fue  the  titulars  for     ing  the   tenant's  houfcs,    becaufe    none   c/f  tliefej  ar- 
a  valuation,  and  if  thi.y  thought  fit  for  a  fale  alfo,  of     ticks  are  paid  properly  on  account  of  the  fruits.    Or- 
their  teinds,  before  the  commiflioners  na.^ud  or  to  be     chaids   mud  alfo  be  dtcriftcd,  and  mill  rerit,  becaufe 
iiancd  for  that  purpofe.   The  rate  of  teind,  when  it  was     the    profits  of  a   mill  arife   from    indilliry;    and   the 
poiTrflid  by  the  proprietor  jointly  with  the  flock,  for     corns  manufaclurtd   there   fuffcr  a   valuation  as   rent 
pnyna-nt  of  a  certain  duly  to  the  tilidar,  and  fo  did  not     payable  by  the  tenant,  and  thei-efore  ought  not  to  be 
admit  a  fcparate  vahration,  was  fixed  at  a  fifth  part  of    valued  a  kcond  time  againfl   the   titular  as  mill-rent, 
the  conttant  yeariy  rent,  whi^h  was  accounced  a  rca-     The  yearly  expence  of  culture   ought   not   to   be  de- 
ioDchlr.  J'urro^atum,  in  place  of  a  tenth  ol  the  increafe.      dufttd  ;   for  no  rent  can  be  produced  witiiuut  it :   bnt, 
AVhere  it  was  drawn  by  the  titular,  and  confequently     if  an  improvement  of  rent  is  made  at   an  uncommon 
might  be  valced  feparately  from  the   fiock,  it  was  to     expence,  c.  ^.  by  draining  a   lake,  the   proprietor   is 
be  valued   as  its  extent  fiiculd  be  afcertained   upon  a     allowed  a  reafonuble  abatement  on  that  account, 
proof  before  the  commifhoncrs  ;  but  in  this  hlL  valua-  13.   Notwithltaiiding  the  fcveral  \,\rys  of  mifapply-fji^ijgrj, 

tion,  the   king  diredled  the  fifth  part  to  be  deducted     ing  parochial  teinds  in  the  times  of  Popery,  fome  fewdeemablc, 
ffom  the  proved  teind,  in   favour  of  the  proprietor,    bcueficts  remained  entire  in  the  hands  of  the  parfons.  ^'• 

The 


or  after  the  aft  of  annexation,  upon  the  grounds  men- 
tioned at  length  by  Mr  Forbes  in  his  treatife  of  tithes, 
p.  259.  At  laft  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the 
king  himfelf  by  foirr  feveral  firhmiffions  or  conipro- 
mifes  ;  iir  which  the  parties  on  one  fide  were  the  titu- 
lai-s  and  their  tackfmen,  the  bifnops  with  the  inferior 


have  the  leading  of  their  own  teinds.  The  fubraiflion 
by  the  titulars  contained  a  furrendcr  inco  his  m?jefly's 
hands  of  the  fuperioritics  of  their  feveral  ere&ions. 

8.  Upon  each  of  thefe  fubmifiions  his  majefty  pro- 
nounced fepaiate  decrees-arbitral,  dated  S:pt.  2.  1629, 
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Lavr  of 
Scotland. 


Minifters 
glebes,  &c. 
exempted 
from  ceiiiJs, 


Inhibition 
■ol  tfiipds. 


The  minifters  planted  in  thefe,  after  the  reformation, 
continued  to  have  the  full  right  to  thtm,  as  proper  be- 
neficiaries: but  a  power  was  afterwards  granted  to  the 
patron,  to  redeem  the  whole  telnd  from  fuch  benefici- 
ailes,  upon  iheir  getting  a  competent  ilipend  modi- 
fied to  them  ;  which  teind  fo  redeemed,  the  patron  is 
obliged  to  fell  to  the  proprietor,  at  iix  years  pur- 
chafe. 

14.  Some  teinds  are  more  direflly  fubjeft  to  an  al- 
location for  the  niiniUcr's  ftipenj  than  others.  The 
teinds  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  titular  fall  fiift  to  be 
allocated,  who,  fmcc  he  is  not  capable  to  f;rve  the 
cure  in  his  own  perfon,  ought  to  provide  one  who 
can  ;  and  if  the  titular,  in  place  of  drawing  the  teind, 
has  fet  it  in  tack,  the  tack -duty  is  allocated  :  this  fort 
is  called  free  tehid.  Where  the  tack -duty,  which  is 
the  titular's  intereft  in  the  teinds,  falls  (hort,  the  tack 
itfelf  is  burdened,  01,  in  other  words,  the  furplus 
teind  over  and  above  the  tack-duty  •.  but,  in  this  cafe, 
the  commifiioncrs  are  empowered  to  recompenfe  the 
tackfman,  by  prorogating  his  lack  for  fuch  a  number 
of  years  as  they  rtiall  judge  equitable.  Whefe  this 
likewife  proves  deficient,  the  allocation  falls  on  the 
teinds  heritably  conveyed  by  the  titular,  unlefs  he 
has  warranted  his  grant  againll  future  augmentations  ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  teinds  of  the  lands  belnnging  in 
property  to  the  tituljr  hinifelf  mult  be  allocated  in 
the  firft  place. 

15.  Where  there  is  fufficiency  of  free  teinds  in  a 
pariih,  the  titular  may  allocate  any  of  them  he  fiiall 
think  fit  for  the  minifter's  Ilipend,  fince  they  are  all 
his  own  ;  unlefs  there  has  been  a  previous  decree  of  lo- 
cality :  and  this  holds,  though  the  ilipend  fhould  have 
been  paid  immemorially  out  of  the  teinds  of  certain 
particular  lands.  This  right  was  frequently  abufed  by 
titulars,  who,  as  foon  as  a  proprietor  had  brought  an 
aflion  of  fale  of  his  teinds,  allocated  the  purfuer's 
full  teind  for  the  ftiptnd,  whereby  fuch  aflion  became 
incficftual :  it  was  th'irefore  provided,  that  after  cita- 
tion in  a  fale  of  teinds,  it  fliall  not  be  in  the  titular's 
pov/er  to  allocate  the  purfuer's  teinds  folely,  but  only 
in  proportion  with  the  other  teinds  in  the  parifli. 

16.  Minifters  glebes  are  declared  free  from  the  pay- 
ment of  teind.  Lands  cum  tledmis  Indufu  are  alfo  ex- 
empted from  teind.  But  in  order  to  exempt  lands 
from  payment  of  teind,  it  is  neceffaiy  that  the  pro- 
prietor prove  his  right  thereto,  cum  dectmis  inclujis,  as 
far  back  as  the  above  aft  of  annexation  1587. 

17.  Teinds  ^re  dcbila  fniauum,  not  fund!.  The  ac- 
tion therefore  for  bygone  teinds  is  only  perfonal,  a- 
gainft  thofe  who  have  intermeddled,  unlefs  where  the 
titular  is  infcft  in  the  lands,  in  fecurity  of  the  valued 
feind  duty.  Where  a  tenant  is,  by  his  tack,  bound 
to  pay  a  joint  duty  to  the  landlord  for  ftock  and  teind, 
without  dirtinguifhing  the  rent  of  each,  hi*  defence  of 
a  lona  fck  payment  of  the  whole  to  the  landlord  has 
been  fultained  in  a  fuit  at  the  inftance  of  a  laic  titular, 
but  repelled  where  a  churchman  was  purfuer.  In  both 
cafes  the  proprietor  who  receives  fuch  rent  is  liable  as 
intermeddler. 

18.  In  tacks  of  teinds,  as  of  lands,  there  is  place 
for  tacit  relocation  :  to  ftop  the  effeft  of  which,  the 
titular  muft  obtain  and  execute  an  inhibition  of  teinds 
againll  the  tackfman  ;  which  differs  much  from  inhibi- 
tion of  lands  (e.splained  under  the  next  feftion),  and 
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Is  intended  merely  to  interpel  or  inhibit   the  tackfman     Mw  < 
from  farther  intermeddling.     This  diligence  of  inhibi-   Scotlac 
tiott  may  alfo  be  ufed  at  the  fuit  of  the  titubr,  againll         "" 
any  other  p^^freffor  of  the  teinds  ;  and  if  the  tackfman 
or  poffcflbr  fliall  intermeddle  after  the  inhibition  is  ex- 
ecuted, he  is  liable  in  a  fpullzie. 

19.  Lands  and  teinds  pafs  by  different  titles :  a  dif- 
pofition  of  lands,  therefore,  though  granted  by  one 
who  has  alfo  right  to  the  teind,  will  not  carry  the 
teind,  unlefs  it  (hall  appear  from  fpecial  circumdances 
that  a  fale  of  bgth  was  deligned  by  the  parties.  In 
lands  cum  Jecimii  inclujis,  where  the  teinds  are  confoli- 
dated  with  the  ftock,  the  right  of  both  muft  neceffa- 
rily  go  together  in  all  cafes. 


Sect.  XI.     Of  inhibitions. 


c!«i 


The  conftitution  and  tranfmiffion  of  feudal  rights, 
and  the  burdens  with  which  they  are  chargeable,  being 
now  explained,  it  remains  to  be  confidered  how  thefe 
rights  may  be  afftfted  at  the  fuit  of  creditors  by  legal 
diligence.  Diligences  are  certain  forms  of  law,  where-  r)i;,,„, 
by  a  creditor  endeavours  to  make  good  his  payment, 
either  by  affcfting  the  perfon  of  his  debtor,  or  by  fe- 
curijig  the  fubjefts  belonging  to  him  frum  alienation, 
or  by  carrying  the  property  of  thefe  fubjefts  to  him- 
felf.  Tiiey  are  either  real  or  perfonal.  Real  diligence 
is  that  v.hich  is  proper  to  heritable  or  real  rights ; 
perfonal,  is  that  by  which  the  perfon  of  the  debtor 
may  be  fecured,  or  his  perfonal  eftate  affeAed.  Of 
the  firft  fort  we  have  two,  -viz.  hihilitiun  and  adjudica- 
tion. 

2.  Inhilition  is  a  perfonal  prohibition,   whicli  paffts  'nhib'ti' 
by  letters  under  the  fignet,  prohibiting  the  party  inhi- 
bited to  contia<£l  any  debt,  or  do  any  deed,  by  which 

any  part  of  his  lands  may  be  aliened  or  carried  off  in 
prfjudlce  of  the  creditor  inhibiting.  It  muft  be  exe- 
cuted againll  the  debtor,  perfonally,  or  at  his  dwell- 
ing-houfe,  as  fummonfes,  and  thereafter  publillied  and 
regiftercd  in  the  fame  manner  with  interdiclions,  (fee 
N*  clxxxiii.  21.) 

3.  Inhibition  may  proceed,  either  upon  a  liquid 
obligation,  or  even  on  an  aftlon  commenced  by  a  cre- 
ditor for  making  good  a  claim  not  yet  fuftained  by 
the  judge  ;  which  laft  is  called  inhibilion  upon  a  depend- 
ing aclion.  The  fnmmons,  which  conftitutes  the  de- 
pendence, mull  be  executed  againll  the  debtor  before 
the  letters  of  inhibition  pafs  the  fignet ;  for  no  fuit 
can  be  faid  to  depend  againft  one  till  he  be  cited  in 
it  as  a  defender  :  but  the  cffeA  of  fuch  inhibition  is 
fufpended  till  decree  be  obtained  in  the  aClion  againft 
the  debtor ;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  inhibitions  on 
conditional  debts  have  no  cffcdl  till  the  condition  be 
purified.  Inhibitions  are  not  granted,  without  a  trial 
of  the  caufc,  when  thev  proceed  on  conditional  debts. 
And  though,  in  i)ther  caies,  inhibitions  now  pafs  of 
courfe,  the  lo-ds  are  in  ufe  to  ftay,  or  recal  them,  ei- 
ther on  the  debtor's  lhv;wing  caufe  why  the  diligence 
fhould  not  proceed,  or  even  ex  ejjicio  wiiere  the  ground 
of  the  diligence  is  doubtful 

4    Though  inhibitions,  by  their  >mlform  llyle,  dif- , .    „ 
able   the  debtor   frum  fcUiiii;  his  movoable  aa  well  aS[jj„,jg, 
his  heritable  ellate;    their  effcdl   has  been  long  limited 
to  heritage,  from  the   interruptioi'   that  fuch  an  em- 
bargo upon  moveables  muft  have  given  to  commerce; 

fo 
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V  if  fo  that  debts  cftntrafled  after  inhibition  may  he  the 
land,  foundation  of  diligence  againll  the  debtor's  perfun  and 
'  moveable  eftate.      An   inhibition  fecures  the  inhibitor 

againil  the  alienation,  not  only  of  lands  that  belonged 
toiiis  debtor  when  he  was  inhibited,  but  of  thofe  that 
he  fhall  afterwards  acquire  :  but  no  inhibition  can  ex- 
tend to  filth  after-purchales  as  lie  in  a  jurifdi<^ion  whcte 
the  inhibition  was  not  regiftered  ;  for  it  cculd  not  have 
extended  to  iheie  though  they  had  been  made  prior 
to  the  inhibition. 

5.  This  diligence  only  ftrikes  againft  the  voluntary 
debts  or  deeds  of  the  inhibited  perfon  :  it  docs  not  re- 
flrain  him  from  granting  neceffary  deeds,  i.  e.  fiich  as 
he  was  obliged  to  grant  anterior  to  the  inhibition, 
Cnce  he  might  have  been  c  :'nipellcd  to"  grant  thcfe  be- 
fore the  inhibitor  had  acquired  any  right  by  his  dili- 
gence. By  this  rule,  a  wadfettcr  or  annualrenter 
might,  after  being  inhibited,  have  effetlually  renoun- 
ced his  right  to  the  reverfer  on  payment,  becaufe  law 
conld  have  compelled  him  to  it  ;  but  to  fecure  inhibi- 
tors againft  the  effert  of  fuch  alienations,  it  is  declared 
by  aft  of  federunt  of  the  court  of  fcffion,  Feb.  ig. 
1680,  that,  after  intimation  of  the  inhibition  to  the 
reverfer,  no  renunciation  or  grant  of  redemption  fhall 
be  fuUained,  except  upon  declarator  of  redemption 
brought  by  him,  to  which  the  inhibitor  muft  be  made 
a  party, 
iply  6.  An  Inhibition  is  a  diligence  flmply  prohibitory, 

bicory  fo  that  the  debt,  on  which  it  proceeds,  continues  per- 
fonal  after  the  diligence ;  and  confequcntly,  the  inhi- 
bitor, in  a  queftion  with  anterior  creditors  whofe  debts 
are  not  ftiuck  at  by  the  Inhibition,  is  only  preferable 
from  the  period  at  which  his  debt  is  made  real  by  ad- 
judication :  and  where  debts  are  contracted  on  heri- 
table feciuity,  though  potlerior  to  the  Inhibition,  the 
inhibitor's  debt,  being  p^rfonal,  cannot  be  ranked  with 
them  ;  he  only  draws  back  from  the  creditors  ranked 
the  fums  contained  in  his  diligence.  The  heir  of  the 
perfon  Inhibited  is  not  reftrained  from  alienation  by 
the  diligence  ufed  againft  his  anceftor ;  for  the  prohi- 
bition is  perfonal,  afFeftIng  only  the  debtor  againll 
whom  the  diligence  is  ufed. 

7.  Inhibitions  do  not,  of  themfelves,  make  void  the 
pollerior  debts  or  deeds  of  the  perfon  inhibited  ;  they 
only  afford  a  title  to  the  ufer  of  the  diligence  to  fet 
them  afide.  If  he  finds  them  hurtful  to  him  :  and  even 
where  a  debt  Is  aftually  reduced  ex  cap'ite  inhibitwn'is, 
fuch  redutllon,  being  foimded  folely  in  the  inhibitor's 
intereft,  Is  profitable  to  him  alone,  and  cannot  alter  the 
natural  preference  of  the  other  creditors. 
n(t  of  8.  Inhibitions  may  be  reduced  upon  legal  nullities, 
Uon>.  arifing  cither  from  the  ground  of  debt  or  the  form  of 
diligence.  When  paymtnt  Is  made  by  the  debtor  to 
the  Inhibitor,  the  inhibition  is  faid  to  he  purged.  Any 
creditor,  whofe  debt  is  liruck  at  by  the  Inhibition, 
may,  upon  making  payment  to  the  inh'bitor,  compel 
him  to  afTign  the  debt  and  diligence  in  his  favour,  that 
he  may  make  good  his  paymtnt  the  more  tfTcftually 
againll  the  common  debtor. 

Sect.  XII.  Of  comprifings,  adjudications,  ani  ju- 

djcial  fales. 

Heritable  rights  may  be  carried  from  the  debtor 
to  the  creditor,  either  by  the  diligence  of  apprifm"- 
(now  adjudication),  or  by  a  judicial  fale  carried  on  be- 
fore the  court  of  feflion.     Appriling,  01  ccmptiling, 
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was  the  fentence  of  a  (herifT,  or  of  a  meflfcnger  who  waj    Law  of 
fpecially  conftituted  Iheriff  for  that  purpofe,  by  which   Sc.-land. 
the  heritable  rights  belonging  to  the  debtor  were  fold         * 
for  payment  of  the  debt  due  to  the  apprifer  ;   fo  that 
apprlfings  were,  by  their  original  conlUtution,  prper 
fales  of  the  debtor's  lands   to  any  purchafer  who  of- 
fered.    If  no  purchafer  could  be  found,  the  {htriff  waj 
to  apprife  or  tax  the  value  of  the  lands  by  an  inquelt 
(whence  came  the   name  of  apprifing),   and  to   make 
over  to  the  creditor  lands  to  the  value  of  the  debt.    A 
full  hiftory  of  appriUngs  will   be  found  in   the   begin- 
ning of  Mr  Er(l<ine'3  large  InjlUute  under  this  title;   it 
being  confidtred  as  unneceffary  to  enter  into  a  deduc- 
tion now  no   longer  neceffary,  as  by  the  adi  1672  ad- 
judications were  fubllituted  In  their  place. 

2.  That  creditors  may  have  accefs  to  affcd  the  eftatc 
of  their  deceafed  debtor,  though  the  heir  fnould  ftand 
off  from  entering.  It  is  made  lawful  (bv  1540, f.  io6.) 
for  any  creditor  to  charge  the  heir  of  his  dtbtor  to  en- 
ter to  his  anceftor  (year  and  day  being  pad  after  the 
ancellor's  death),  within  4c  days  after  the  charge;  and 
if  the  heir  falls,  the  creditor  may  proceed  to  apprife 
his  debtor's  lands,  as  if  the  heir  had  been  entered.  Cu- 
ttom  has  fo  explained  this  ftatute,  that  the  creditor 
may  charge  the  heir,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
his  anceftor,  provided  that  the  fummcm,  which  is  to  be 
founded  oh  the  charge  be  not  raifed  till  after  the  ex- 
piry both  of  the  year  and  of  the  40  days  next  enfuing 
the  year,  within  which  the  heir  Is  charged  to  enter. 
But  this  ftatute  relates  only  to  fuch  charges  on  which 
apprifing  is  to  be  led  againft  the  anceftor's  lands;  for, 
in  thofe  which  are  to  be  barely  the  foundation  of  a 
common  furamons  or  procefs  againft  the  heir,  adlion 
will  be  fuftalned  if  the  year  be  elapfed  from  the 
anceftoi's  death  before  tlie  execution  of  the  fnmmons, 
though  the  40  days  Ihould  nut  be  alfo  expired.  Though 
the  ftatute  authorlfes  fuch  charges  againft  majors  only, 
pradtice  has  alfo  extended  it  againll  minors,  and  the 
rule  is  extended  to  the  cafe  where  the  heir  Is  the 
debtor.  One  muft.  In  this  matter,  diftinguilh  between 
a  general  and  a  fpeclal  charge.  A  general  charge 
ferves  only  to  fix  the  reprcfeutation  of  the  heir  who  i» 
charged,  fo  as  to  make  the  debt  his  which  was  for- 
merly his  ancellor's:  but  a  fpecial  charge  makes  up 
for  the  want  of  a  fervice  (N"  clxxx.  25.)  ;  and  ftates 
the  \x\\,Jiaione  juris,  in  the  right  of  the  tubjcdls  to  which 
he  is  charged  to  enter.  Where,  therefore,  the  heir  ia 
the  debtor,  a  general  charge  for  fixing  the  leprefeuta- 
tion  againft  him  is  unncccllary,  fince  the  only  concern 
of  the  creditor  is,  that  his  debtor  make  up  titles  to 
the  anceftor's  ellate,  which  is  done  by  a  fpeclal  charge.; 
but  where  the  deceafed  was  the  debtor,  the  creditor 
mull  fitil  charge  his  heir  «o  enter  in  general,  that  It 
may  be  known  whether  he  is  to  rcpreftnt  the  dtbtor  : 
if  he  does  not  enter  within  forty  days,  the  debt  may 
be  fixed  againft  him  by  a  decree  of  conftitution  ;  after 
which,  the  heritable  rights  belonging  to  the  anceftor 
will  fall  to  be  attached;  in  doing  which,  the  diligence 
to  be  ufed  is  different,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the 
titles  in  the  anceftor's  perfon:  for  if  the  anceftor  ftood 
veiled  by  Infcftment,  the  heir  mull  be  charged  to  en- 
ter heir  in  fpecial ;  but  if  the  anceftor  had  but  a  per- 
fonal right  to  the  fubjedts  (i.  e.  not  perfcfted  by  fet- 
fin),  which  would  have  been  carried  to  the  heir  by  a 
general  feivice,  then  what  is  called  a  general  Jjecial 
charge  mull  be  given  to  the  heir.     Thcfe  charges,  ei- 
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tVier  fpecial  ov  general  fpecial,  as  the  circumftances  of 
the  cafe  may  require,  are  by  the  ftatute  1 540  made 
equivalent  to  the  heir's  adlual  entry;  and  there- 
fore an  adjudication  led  after  the  uiJucia  of  the  charges 
are  elapfcd,  tffettually  carries  to  the  creditor  the  fub- 
jecls  to  which  the  heir  was  charged  to  enter. 

3.  Appnfings  in  courfe  of  time  underwent  many 
changes  in  their  form  -md  eff-ift,  till  at  Imsrlh,  by  ail 
1672,  c.  19.  adjudications  were  fubtlitutej  in  their 
place,  and  are  carried  on  by  way  of  aftion  before  the 
court  of  feffion.  By  that  ftatute,  fuch  part  of  the 
debtor's  lands  is  to  be  ddjud,red  as  is  equivalent  to  the 
piiiu.ipal  fum  and  inttreft  of  the  !eht,  with  the  com- 
politioii  due  to  the  fupeiior  and  rxpeuces  of  infc'^tnient, 
and  a  fifth  part  more  in  rtfpcft  the  i  re<litor  ii  obliired 
to  take  land  for  his  money  The  debtor  mult  deliver 
to  the  creditors  v  did  rifht  of  the  lands  to  be  ad 
judijed,  or  tranfumpts  thereof,  renounce  the  pofft-nion 
in  his  favour,  and  ratify  the  dtxrec  of  adjudication  : 
and  law  coniiders  thr  rent  of  the  lands  as  prtcifcly 
commenfurattd  to  the  interell  of  the  debt ;  fo  that 
the  adjudgcr  lies  under  no  obligation  to  account  for 
the  furplus  rents       In  this,  which  is  czWtA  a  fpecial  ad- 

juilkation,  the  lepal,  or  ilme  wichin  which  the  debtor 
may  redeem,  is  declared  to  be  five  years;   and  the  cre- 
ditor attaining^  pofTefTion  upon  it  can  iite  nofaither  ex 
ecution  agaiult  ehe  debtor,  unlcfs  the  lands  be  evitted 
from  him. 

4.  Where  the  debtor  does  not  produce  a  fufficicnt 
right  to  the  lands,  or  is  not  willing  to  renounce  the 
pofllffion,  and  ratify  the  decree  (which  is  the  cafe 
that  has  moll  frequently  happened),  the  flatute  makes 
it  lawful  for  the  creditor  to  adjudge  all  light  belong- 
ing to  the  debtor  in  the  fame  manner,  and  under  the 
fame  revtrfion  of  ten  years,  as  he  could,  by  the  former 
laws,  have  apprifed  it.  In  this  laft  kind,  which  is 
called  a  general  adjudication,  the  creditor  mull  limit  his 
claim  to  the  principal  fum,  iniereil,  and  penalty,  with- 
out demanding  a  fifth  part  more.  But  no  general  ad- 
judication can  be  infilled  on,  without  libelling  in  the 
Amimons  the  other  alternative  of  a  fpecial  adjudica- 
tion ;  for  fpecial  adjudications  are  introduced  by  the 
flatute  in  the  place  of  apprifings.;  and  it  is  only  where 
the  debtor  refutes  to  comply  with  the  terms  thereof, 
that  the  creditor  can  lead  a  general  adjudication. 

5.  Abbreviates  are  ordained  to  be  made  of  all  ad- 
judications, which  mull  be  recorded  within  60  days 
lifter  the  date  of  the  decree.  In  every  other  refpeft, 
general  adjudications  have  the  fame  effedls  that  appri- 
fings had  :  adjudgers  in  pofftfiion  are  accountable  for 
the  furplus  rents  ;  a  citation  in  adjudications  renders 
the  fubjrft  litigious;  fuperiors  are  obliged  to  enter  ad- 
judgers; the  legal  of  adjudications  does  not  expire  du- 
ring the  debtor's  minority,  &c  Only  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  though  apprifings  couH  not  proceed  before 
tlie  term  of  payment,  yet  whrrt  the  debtor  is  vergens 
ad  inopiam,  the  court  ex  nolili  officio  admit  adjudication 
for  the  debt  before  it  be  payable.  But  this  fort  being 
found'  d  folcly  in  equity,  fubfills  merely  as  a  fecurity, 
and  cannot  carry  the  property  to  the  creditor  by  the 
lapfe  of  any  length  of  time. 

6.  There  are  two  kinds  of  adjudication,  which  took 
place  at  the   fame  time  with  apprifings,  and   llill  ob- 

Two  kinds  tain  ;  t/'s.  ai^judications  on  a  decree  cognitionis  caufa, 
»f  adjudici-otherwife  called  fo«/ra  hereditatem  jcuentem  ;  and  adju- 
ywuii,         dicatiouBjfl  imfmeiit.     Where  the  debtor's  apparent 


heir,  who  is  charged  to  enter,  formally  renounces  the    Law  ( 
fucccflion,  the  creditor  may  ob'ain  a  decree  cognitionis^'-^^^^^ 
caufa  ;   in  which,  though  the  heir  renouncing  is  cited         f 
for  the  fake  of  form,   no  fentence  condemnatory  can 
be  pronounced  agjamft  him,  in  itfped  of  his  renuncia- 
tion ;  the  only  effetl  of  it  is  tofu'.jctl  the  heredilasja- 
cetis  to  the  creditor's  diligence. 

7.  Adjudications  contra  hereditnlem  JMcntem,  carry 
not  only  the  lands  themlelves  that  belonjjed  to  the  de- 
ceafed,  but  the  rents  thereof  fallen  due  fince  his  death; 
for  thefe,  as  an  acceffory  to  the  eilate  belonging  to  the 
decealcd,  would  have  defcendtd  to  the  heir  if  he  had 
entered,  which  rule  is  applied  to  all  adjudications  led 
on  a  fpecial  charge.  This  foft  of  adjudication  is  de- 
clared redeemable  within  leveo  years,  by  any  co-ad- 
judging creditor,  either  of  the  dtceafed  debtor  or  of 
the  iieir  renouncing.  Theheir  hiinfelf,  who  renounces, 
cannot  be  reftored  againlt  his  renunciation,  nor  confe. 
quenlly  redeem,  if  he  be  not  a  minor.  But  even  a 
major  may  redeem  indireftly,  by  granting  a  fimulatc 
bond  to  a  confident  pcrfon;  the  adjudication  upon 
which,  when  conveyed  to  himlelf,  is  a  good  title  to 
redeem  all  other  adjudications  againft  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  his  anccftor. 

8.  Adjudications  in  implement  are  deduced  againft 
thofe  who  have  granted  dt-eds  without  procuratory  of 
relignation  or  precept  of  leifin,  and  refufe  to  divefl: 
themftlves  ;  to  the  end  that  the  fubjeft  conveyed  may 
beeffcdlually  veiled  in  the  grantee.  Thefe  adjudications 
may  he  alfo  diretted  againii  the  heir  of  the  granter, 
upon  a  charge  to  enter.  Here  there  is  no  phce  for 
a  legal  reverfion  ;  for,  as  the  adjudication  is  led  for 
completing  the  right  of  a  fpecial  fubjeCt,  it  mud  carry 
thnt  fubjedi  as  irredeemably  as  if  the  right  had  been 
volun'arily  completed. 

9.  All  adjudications  led  witln'n  year  and  day  of  that 
one  which  has  been  made  fiift  effectual  by  feifin  (where 
feifin  is  ncceflar)'),  or  exacl  diligence  for  obtaining  fei- 
fin, are  pnfcrMc pari pttjfu.  The  year  and  day  runs 
from  the  date  of  the  adjudication,  and  not  of  the  fer- 
fin  or  diligence,  for  obtaining  it.  After  the  days  of 
that  period,  they  are  preferable  according  to  their 
dates.  All  the  co-adjudgers  within  the  year  are  pre- 
ferable ^i7ri  ^/t^/,  as  if  one  adjudication  had  been  led 
for  all  their  debts.  This  makes  the  feifin  or  diligence 
on  the  firil  adjudication  a  common  right  to  the  rell, 
who  mufl  therefore  refund  to  the  owner  of  that  dili- 
gence his  whole  expence  laid  out  in  carrying  on  and 
completing  it.  And  though  that  firft  a.ijudication 
fhould  be  redeemed,  the  diligence  upon  it  Hill  fubfills 
as  to  the  rell.  This  pari  pajfit.  preference,  however, 
does  not  deflroy  the  legal  preference  of  adjudications 
led  QW  debit  a  fundi  (fee  N  clxix.  15.);  nor  does  it  take 
place  in  adjud  cations  in  implement. 

A  niw  fort  of  adjudication  has  been  lately  introdu* 
ced  into  the  law  ot  Scotland  by  the'aft  of  the  2jd 
Gi'O.  III.  for  rendering  the  payment  of  the  creditors 
of  infolvcnt  debtors  more  equal  and  expeditious.  A- 
mon^  the  mjriy  other  p'o.ifus  in  that  ftatute  for  ex- 
pediting the  payment  of  creditors,  and  leffening  rhc 
expence  of  di.igence  againft  the  debtor's  eftate,  it  is 
enafted,  That  upon  an  o-der  from  the  court  of  feflioa 
or  lord  ordinary,  the  bankrupt  (hall  be  bound  to  exe- 
cute a  difpofition  or  difpofitions,  making  over  to  the- 
truftee  or  truftees  chofen  by  the  creditors  the  whole- 
eitate  r$al  and  pecibnal,  wherever  Htuated;  and  in  cafe 
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.aw  of    of  the  bankrupt's  refufal,  or  of  thf  order  not  being 
:oiUnd.  -  complied  with  from  any  other  reafon,  the  court  or  the 
"^         lord  ordinary  diall,  upon  the  apph'cation  of  the  tniftee, 
ifliie  an  aft  or  decree,  adjudging  the  property  of  the 
whole  fequettrated  eftatc  to  he  in  the  trullee  for  behoof 
of  the  creditors  ;  which  fliall  have  the  fame  effeft  as  if 
the  banlirupt  had   executed  the   conveyance  :  and  by 
a  fubfiquent  claule    in  the  Itatute,   it  is  enacted,  that 
this   difpofition  of  the  heritable  eftate,  together  with 
the  order  of  the  court  or  lord  ordinary   on    which  it 
proceeds,  or,  failing  tiiereof,  the  decree  of aJjuHica;ion 
of  the  court  or  the  lord  ordinary,  fhall  within  60  days 
of  the  date  thereof  be  regiftered  in  the  regider  of  ab- 
breviates of  adjudications ;  and  (hall  have  the  efFeft  to 
ihtitle  the  trulUe  for  behoof  of  the  whole  creditors  to 
rank  in   the  fame  manner  upon  the  heritable  eilate  as 
if  it  had  been  a  proper  decree  of  adjudication,  obtain- 
ed at  the  date  of  the  interlocutor  awarding  the  f^-qiief- 
tration  ;  accumulating  the  whole  debts,  principal  and 
intercft,  as  at  that  period,  and  adjudging  for  fecurity 
er  payment  thereof,   fo  as  to  rank/>irW  pajju   with  any 
prior  effeftual  adjudication,  and  within  year  and  day 
of  the  fame.      By  this  aft  alfo,  in  order  to  leflen  the 
number  of  adjudications,  and  confequently  the  expence 
upon   a  bankrupt  eftate,  it  is  declared,  that  intimation 
ftall  be  made  of  the  lirll  adjudication   vthich   is  called, 
to  as  all  creditors  who  are  in    readinefs  may,  within 
fuch  a  reafonable  time  as  may  be  allowed,  not  exceed 
ing  twenty  fcdcrnnt  days,    produce  their  grounds  of 
debt,  and  be  conjoined  i  1  the  decree  to  follow  on   faid 
fiift  adjudication.    At  the  fame  time  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention,   that  this  aft  is  only  temporary  ;  and  after 
tight  years  experience,  will  probably  fuffcr  very  confi- 
derable  alterations,   when   it  fhall   become  necefTary  to 
digeft  another  bankrupt  law  for  Scotland. 
leftra-         10.   Before  treating  of  judicial  fales  of  bankrupts  e- 
ftates,  the  nature   of  /equeflrMion    may  be  fhortly  ex- 
plained, which  is  a  diligence  that  generally  ufhers  in 
aftiiins  of  falc.      Scqu', 'tratron  of  lands  is  a  judicial  aft 
of  the  court  oi  {e\T\m,  ivliereby  the  management  of  an 
eftate  is  put  into  tlie  hands  of  a  faftor  or  tteward  named 
by  ^he  court,  who  gives  fecurity,  and  is  to  be  account- 
able for  the  rents  to  all  having  intereft.  This  diligence 
is  competent,  either  where  the   right  of  the   hinds  is 
doub'ful,  if  it  be  applied  for  before  either  of  the  com- 
petitors has  attained  poffcflion,  or  where  the  eftate  is 
heavily   charged   with    debts  :  but,   as   it   is  an  unfa- 
Tourable  diligence,  it  is  not  admitted,  unlefs  that  mea- 
fure  (liall  appear  nectffdiy  for  the  fecitrity  of  creditors. 
Subjefts  not  brought  before  the  court  by  the  diligence 
of  creditors,  cannot  fall  under  ftqncllration  ;   for  it  is 
the  competitiori  of  creditors  which  alone  founds  the  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  the  court  to  take  thedifputed  fubjeft  into 
their  polTeilion. 

1 1.  The  court  of  fcilion  who  decrees  the  fequellra- 
tlon  has  the  nomination  of  the  faftor,  in  which  they 
are  direfted  by  the  recommendation  of  the  creditors. 
A  faftor  appointed  by  the  feffion,  th  'ugh  the  proprie- 
tor-had not  been  Infett  in  the  lands,  has  a  power  to  re- 
move tenants.  Judicial  faftors  mull,  within  fix  months 
after  extrafting  their  faftoiy,  make  up  a  rental  of  the 
eftate,  and  a  lill  of  the  arrears  due  by  tenants,  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  procefs,  as  a 
charge  againil  themfelvcs,  and  a  note  of  fuch  altera- 
tions in  the  rental  as  may  afterwards  happen ;  and  mull 
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alfo  deliver  to  the  clerk  annually  a  fcfieme  of  their  ac-     Lav  of 
counts,  charge  and  difchargc,   under   heavy  penalties,    '^i^otl^'xii 
They  are,   by  the  nature  of  their  office,  bound  to  the  '-"■^""^ 
fame  degree  of  diligence  that  a   prudent  man   adhibits 
in  his  own  affairs  ;   they  are  accountable  for  the  intc 
rell  of  the  rents,  which  they  either-,  have,  or  by  dili.. 
gence  might  have  recovered,   from  a  year  after  therV 
falling  due.      As  it  is  ninch  in  the  power  of  thofe  fac- 
tors to  take  advantage  of  the  nectffiiies  of  creditors,  h-r 
purchafing  their  debts  at  an  undervalue,  all  fuch   pur- 
chafes  made  either  by  the  factor  liirnfelf,  or  to  his  be- 
hoof, are  declared  equivalerit  to  an  acquittance  or  ex- 
tinftion  of  the  debt.      No  faftor  can  warrantably  pav 
to  any  creditor,  without  an  order  of  the  court  of  fef- 
fion ;  for  he  is,  by  the  tenor  of  his  commilTroa,   di- 
refted to  pay  the  rents  to  thofe  who  Ihall  be  found  to 
have  the  belt  right  to  them.     JuJicial  faftors  are  in- 
titled  to  a  falary,  which  is  generally  Hated  at  five  fej" 
cent,  of  their  intromlffions:   but  it  is  I'eldom  afcertained 
till  their  office  expii-es,  or  till  their-  accounting  ;  that 
the  court  may  modify  a  greater  or  fmallcr  falary,  or 
none,  in  proportion  to   the  faftor's  integrity  and  dili- 
gence.      Many  cales  occur,  where  the  court  of  fcfli  )n, 
without   fequeilration,   name   a  faftor  to   preferve  the 
rents  from  perilling  ;  e.  g.  where  an   heir  is  dchbera- 
ting  whether   to  enter,   where  a  minor   is  without  tu- 
tors, wliere  a  fuccelTion  opens   to  a  perfon  refiding  a- 
broad  ;   in  all  which  cafes  the  factor  is  fubjcfted  to  the 
rules  laid  dov.n  in  aft  of  iedcrunt,  Feb.  13.   1730. 

As  to  feqiieftrations  under  the  bankrupt  act  before 
recited,  the  reader  muft  ueceflarily  be  referred?  to  the 
aft  itfelf ;  for  being  only  temporary,  as  before  men- 
tioned, it  feems  quite  inconfitttnt  wiih  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  different  re- 
gulations thereby  laid  down  in  cafes  of  fequettration 
under  it. 

12.  The  vvord  bankrupt  is  fometimes  applied  to  per-  c  1      e 
fons  whofe  funds  are  not  fuificient  for  their  debts;  and  hanknip: 
fometimes,  not  to  the  debtor-,  but  to  his  eftate.      rhecftjte!. 
court  of  feflion  are  empowered,  at  the  fuit  of  any  real 
creditor,  to   try  the  value  of  a  b.inkrupt's  tilaie,   and 
fell  it  for  the  payment  of  iiis  debts. 

13.  No  proceis  of  fale,  at  the  ful'  of  a  creditor,  can 
proceed  without  a  proof  of  the  debtor's  bmkniprcv,  or 
at  leaft  that   his  lands  are  fo  charged  vfiih  delvs  that 
no  prudent  perfons  will  buy  from  him  ;  and  therefore 
the   fummons   of  fale   mult   comprehend  the    (icbtor'n 
whole  eftate.      The   debtor,  or  his  appai-ent  heir,  and 
all  the  real  creditors   in  polfefTron,   mull   be    made  par- 
ties to  the  fuit  ;  but  it  is  frifhcient  if  the  other  credi- 
tors be  called  by  an  edic  tal  citation.     The  fummons  of 
fale  contains  a  conclufion  of  ranking  or  preference  of 
the  bankrupt's  creditors.    In  this  ranking,  lirft  and  fe- Ranlcingo? 
cond  urms  are  atfigned  to  the -jchole  creditors  for  exhi- creditors, 
biting  in   court  (or   producing)  their  rights  and  dili- 
gences >    and   the   decree   of  certification    proceeding 
thereupon,  againft  the  writings  not  produced,  has  the 
fame  effeft  in  favour  of  the  creditors  who  have  produ- 
ced their  rights,  as  if  that  decree  had   proceeded  upon 
an  action  of  reduftion-improbatiou.   S;e  N*clxxxiii.  3. 
By   the   late  bankrupt  aft,   the  fale  may  precede  the 
ranking  of  the  creditors,  unlefs  the  court,  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  creditors,  or  any  of  them,  fliallfiud  fuflicicnt 
caufe  to  delay  the  fale.     The  irredeemable  property  of 
tie  lands  is  adjudged  by  the  court  to  the  higheft  of- 
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Law  of    ferer  at  the  Tale.     The  credi'tors  receiving  payment 
Scotland.    ^y{j  grant  to  the  purchafer  abfolute  warrandice,  to  the 
■-"  V  '     '  extent  of  the  fum   received  by  them  ;  and  the  lands 
piirchafed  are  declared  difbnrdened  of  all  debts  or  deeds 
■    of  the  bankrupt,  or  his  anccftors,  either  on  payment  of 
the  price  by  the  purohafer  to  the  creditors  according  to 
their  preference,  or  on  confignation  of  it.      By  the  ati 
1695,  purchafers   were  bound   to  confign   the  price  in 
•the  hands  of  tiie   magiftrates  of   Edinburgh  ;  but   by 
(  5.  of  the  above  a&,  they  may  confign  it  in  the  royal 
bank  or  bank  of  Scotland.     The   only  remedy    pro- 
vided to  fuch  creditors  as  judge  themfelves  hurt  by  the 
fale  or  divifion  of  the  price,   even  though  they  Ihould 
be  minors,  is  an  adion  for  recovering  their  fhare  of  the 
price  againll  the  creditors  who  have  received  it. 

14.  The  expence  of  thefe  proceltes  is  deburfed  by 
the  failor  out  of  the  rents  in  his  hands;  by  which  the 
whole  burden  of  fuch  expence  falls  upon  the  pofterior 
creditors. 

15.  Apparent  heirs  are  intitled  to  bring  aftions  of 
fale  of  the  eflates  belonging  to  their  anccftors,  whe- 
ther bankrupt  or  not  ;  the  expence  of  which  ought  to 
fall  upon  the  purfuer,  if  there  is  any  excrefctnce  of  the 
price,  after  payment  of  the  creditors  ;  but  if  there  be 
no  excrefcence,  the  creditors,  who  alone  are  gainers  by 
the  fale,  ought  to  bear  the  charge  of  it. 

16.  As  procefles  of  ranking  and  fale  are  defigned 
for  the  common  intereft  of  all  the  creditors,  no  dili- 
gence carried  on  or  completed  during  their  pendency 
ought  to  give  any  preference  in  the  competition  ;  pci- 
denle  /.v,  nihil  imiovanJum. 

17.  It  is  a  rule  in  all  real  diligences,  that  where  a 
creditor  is   preferable  on  fevcral  different  fubjeAs,   he 
cannot  ufe  his  preference  arbitrarily,  by  favouring  one 
creditor  more  than  another  ;  but  muft  allocate  his  uni- 
iierfal  or  catholic  debt  proportionally  againil  all  the 
fubjefts  or  parties  whom  it  affeds.     If  it  is  material  to 
fuch  creditor  to   draw  his  whole  payment  out  of  any 
one  fund,  he  may  apply  his  debt  fo  as  may  befl;  fecure 
himfelf :  but  that  inequahty  will  be  reftified  as  to  the 
pofterior  creditors,  who  had   likewife,  by  their  rights 
and  diligences,  affcfted  the  fubjefts  out  of  which  he 
drew  his  payment,   by  obliging  him  to  afiign   in  their 
favour  his  right  upon  the   feparate  fubjefts  which  he 
did  not  ufc  in  the  ranking  ;  by  which  they  may  recur 
againft  thefe  feparate  fubjedls  for  the  fliares  which  the 
debt  preferred  might  have  drawn  out  of  them.    As  the 
obligation  to  affign  is  founded  merely  in  equity,  the 
catholic  creditor  cannot  be  compelled  to  it,  if  his  af- 
figning  ftiall  weaken  the  preference  of  any  feparate  debt 
vefted  in  himfelf,  affeding  the  fpecial  fubjett  fought  to 
he  iiTi^ned.     But  if  a  creditor  upon  a  fpecial  fubjeft 
fhall  acquire  from  another  a  catholic  right,  or  a  catho- 
lic creditor  ftiall  purchafe  a  debt  affettinga  fpeciiJ  fub- 
jeift,  with  a  view  of  creating  to  the  fpecial  debt  a  high- 
er de)>ree  of  preference  than  was  naturally  due  to  it, 
by  an  aibitrary  apphcation  of  the  catholic  debt,  equity 
cannot  proteA  him  from  afiigning  in  favour  of  the  cre- 
ditor excluded  by  fuch  application,  efpecially  if,  prior 
to  the  purchafe,  the  fubjed  has  become   litigious  by 
the  procefs  of  ranking. 

II.     MOVEABLE  RIGHTS. 
The  law  of  heritable  rights  being  explained,  Move- 
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al>!e  Rights  fall  next  to  be  confidered  ;  the  doflrine  of    Law  of 
which  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  Obligations. 


Scotlaii(t 


Sect.  XIII.      Of  obligations  and  contraSIs  in  ge- 
neral. 


clxuii. 


An  obligation  is  a  legal  tie,  by  which  one  is  bound  Obligatioi 
to  pay  or  perfirm  fomcthlng  to  anuiher,  Eveiy  obli- 
gation on  the  perfon  obliged  implies  an  oppotite  right 
in  the  creditor,  to  that  what  is  a  burden  in  regard  to 
the  one  is  right  with  refpeft  to  the  other  ;  and  all  rights 
founded  on  obligation  are  called  perfonal.  There  is 
this  elTential  difterence  between  a  real  and  a  perfonal 
right,  that  a  jus  in  re,  whether  of  property,  or  of  an 
inferior  kind,  as  fervitude,  intitles  the  pevlan  vefted 
with  it  to  poflefs  the  lubjedas  his  own;  or  if  he  is  not 
in  pofftffion,  to  demand  It  from  the  poifeflbrs :  where- 
as the  creditor  in  a  perlonal  right  has  only  jus  ad  rem, 
or  a  right  to  compel  the  debtor  to  fulfil  his  obligation;, 
without  any  right  in  the  fubjed  it felf,  which  the  debt- 
or is  bound  to  transfer  to  him.  One  cannot  oblige 
himfelf,  but  by  a  piefent  ad  of  the  will.  A  bare  refo- 
lution,  therefore,  or  purpofe,  to  be  obliged,  m  alterable- 
at  plcafure. 

2.  Obligations  are  either,  ( i.)  Merely  natural,  where  Divifion  t 
one  perfon  is  bound  to  another  by  the  law  of  nature,  obligaugj 
but  cannot  be  compellea  by  any  civil  adion  to  the  per- 
formance. Thus,  though  deeds  granted  by  a  minor 
having  curators,  without  their  confent,  are  null,  yet  the 
minor  is  naturally  obliged  to  perform  fuch  deeds;  and 
parents  are  naturally  obliged  to  provide  their  chlldrea 
in  rcafonable  patrimonies.  Natural  obligations  intitle 
the  creditor  to  retain  what  he  has  got  in  virtue  thereof, 
without  being  fubjeded  to  reftore  it.  (2.)  Obligations 
are  merely  civil,  which  may  be  fued  upon  by  an  adion, 
but  are  elided  by  an  exception  in  equity  ;  this  is  the 
cafe  of  obligations  granted  through  force  or  fear,  &c. 
(3.)  Proper  or  full  obligations,  arc  thofe  which  are 
fupportcd  both  by  equity  and  the  civil  fandion. 

3.  Obligations  may  be  alfo  divided  into,  (1.)  Pure, 
to  which  neither  day  nor  condition  is  adjedted.  Thefe 
may  be  exaded  immediately.  (2.)  Obligations  I'fx  rf/'t,,', 
which  have  a  day  adjcded  to  their  performance.  la 
thefe,  dies  Jlatim  cedit,  fed  non  venii  ;  a  proper  debt  a^ 
rifes  from  the  date  of  the  obligation,  becaule  it  is  ccTf 
tain  that  the  day  will  exift  ;  but  the  execution  is  fuf- 
pended  till  the  lapfe  of  that  day.  (3.)  Conditional 
obligations  ;  in  which  there  is  no  propei  debt  (dies  tie* 
ceditj  till  the  condition  be  purified,  becaufe  it  is  pofp 
fible  the  condition  may  never  exift  ;  and  which  theie- 
foie  are  faid  to  create  only  the  hope  of  a  debt;  but  the 
granter,  even  of  thefe,  has  no  right  to  refile.  An  obli- 
gation, to  which  a  day  Is  adjetted  that  poffibly  may 
never  exift,  implies  a  condition;  dies  incertus  pro  cottr 
ditiotie  habetur.  Thus,  in  the  cafe  ot  a  provilion  to  a 
child,  payable  when  he  attains  to  the  age  of  fourteen* 
if  the  child  dies  before  that  age,  the  provifion  falls. 

4.  Obligations,  when  confidered  with  regard  to  their 
caufe,  were  divided  by  the  Romans,  into  thofe  arifing 
from  coiitrad,,  quafi  contrad,  delid,  and  quafi  delld : 
but  there  are  certain  obligations,  even  full  and  proper 
ones,. which  cannot  be  derived  from  any  of  thefe  fources^ 
and  to  which  Lord  Stair  gives  the  name  oi  okedinntiaL 
Such  as  the  obligation  on  parents  to  aliment  or  inaia- 
Ui(i  their  ghildien  ;  which  arifcs  iiagly  from  the  relar 
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aw  of  tion  of  parent  and  c^ild,  and  may  be  enforced  by  the 
otland.  (.[vil  magiftrate.  Under  parents  are  comprehended,  the 
"^  mother,  grandfather,  and  grandmother,  in  their  proper 
order.  This  obhjration  on  parents  extends  to  the  pro- 
viding of  their  ifl'ue  in  all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and 
giving  them  fuitable  education.  It  ceafes,  when  the 
children  can  earn  a  livelihood  by  their  own  indullry  ; 
but  the  obligation  on  parents  to  maintain  their  indi- 
gent children,  and  reciprocally  on  children  to  maintain 
their  indigent  parents,  is  perpetual.  This  obligation 
is,  on  the  father's  death,  transferred  to  the  eldelt  Ton, 
the  heir  of  the  family  ;  who,  as  reprefenting  the  father, 
mult  aliment  his  younger  brothers  and  lilters :  the  bro- 
thers are  only  intitled  to  alimony,  till  their  age  of  twen- 
ty-one, after  which  they  are  prefumed  able  to  do  for 
themfelves  ;  but  the  obligation  to  maintain  the  iiitcrs 
continues  tiil  their  marriage.  In  perfons  of  lower 
rank,  the  obligation  to  aliment  the  filkrs  ceafes  after 
they  are  capable  of  iublilling  by  any  fervice  or  employ- 
ment. 

5.  All  obligations,  arifing  from  the  natural  duty  of 
reilitulion,  fall  under  this  clafs;  thus,  things  given  up- 
on the  view  of  a  certain  event,  mull  be  reftored,  if  that 
event  does  not  afterwards  exilt  :  thus  alfo,  things  given 
eb  turpem  caufam,  where  the  turpitude  is  in  the  recei- 
ver and  not  in  the  giver,  mult  be  reftored.  And  on 
the  fame  principle,  one  upon  whofe  ground  a  houfe  is 
built  or  repaired  by  another,  is  obliged,  without  any 
covenant,  to  reftore  the  expence  laid  out  upon  it,  in  fo 
far  as  it  has  been  profitable  to  him. 
itrafls.  6.  A  contrail  is  the  voluntary  agreement  of  two  or 
more  perfons,  whereby  fomething  is  to  be  given  or  per- 
formed upon  one  part,  for  a  valuable  confideration, 
either  prefent  or  future,  on  the  other  part.  Confent, 
which  is  implied  in  agreement,  is  excluded,  (i.)  By 
error  in  the  elfentials  of  the  contract;  for,  in  fuch  cafe, 
the  party  does  not  properly  contrail,  but  errs  or  is  de- 
ceived ;  and  this  may  be  alio  applied  to  contraAs 
which  take  their  rife  from  fraud  or  impolition.  (2.) 
Confent  is  excluded  by  fuch  a  degree  of  reftraint  upon 
any  of  the  contracting  parties,  as  extorts  the  agree- 
ment ;  for  where  violence  or  threatening  are  ufed 
againil  a  perfon,  his  will  has  really  no  part  in  the  con- 
tract, 
"n.  y.  Loan,  or  mutuum,  is  that  contraft  which  obliges 

a  perfon,  who  has  borrowed  any  fungible  fubjeft  from 
another,  to  reftore  to  him  as  much  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  of  ei^ual  goodnefs.  Whatever  receives  its  cftima- 
tion  in  number,  weight,  or  meafure,  is  a  fungible  ;  as 
corn,  wine,  current  coin,  &c.  The  only  proper  fub- 
jpfts  of  this  contraA  are  things  which  cannot  be  ufed 
without  either  their  extinftion  or  alienation  :  hence 
the  property  of  the  thing  lent  is  neceffarily  transferred 
by  delivery  to  the  borrower,  who  confequently  muft 
run  all  the  hazards  either  of  its  deterioration  or  its 
perifhing,  according  to  the  rule,  res  peril  fuo  domino. 
Wl'ere  the  borrower  neglcAs  to  reftore  at  the  time 
and  place  agreed  on,  the  eftimatioa  of  the  thing  lent 
muft  be  made  according  to  its  price  at  that  time  and  in 
that  place  ;  becaufe  it  would  have  been  worth  fo  much 
to  the  lender,  if  the  obUgation  had  been  duly  perform- 
ed. If  there  is  no  place  nor  time  ftipulated  for,  the 
value  is  to  be  ftated  according  to  the  price  that  the 
commodity  gave  when  and  where  it  was  demanded.  In 
the  loan  of  money,  the  value  put  on  it  by  public  au- 
thodty,  acd  not  its  inuinlk  worthj  is  to  be  confidcred. 


This  contraft  is  one  of  thofe  called  by  the  Romans     Law  of 
unilateral,  being  obligatory  only  on  one  part ;   for  the   Sc'tlmd'  ' 

lender  is  fubjetted  to  no  obligation  :   the  only  aftion  '~~'. 

therefore  that  it  produces,  is  pointed  againft  the  bor- 
rower, that  he  may  reftore  as  much  in  quantity  and 
quality  as  he  borrowed,  together  with  the  damage  the 
lender  may  have  (uft'ered  through  default  of  due  per- 
formance. 

y.  Commodate  \i  a  fpecies  of  loan,  gratuitous  on  the  Commo* 
part  of  the  lender,  where  the  thing  lent  may  be  ufed,  date, 
without  either  its  perilhing  or  its  alienation.  Hence, 
in  this  fort  of  loan,  the  property  continues  with  the 
lender  :  the  only  right  the  borrower  acquires  in  the 
fubject  is  its  ufe,  alter  v^'hich  he  muft  reftore  the  indi- 
vidual thing  that  he  harrowed  :  confequently,  if  the 
fubjtet  perilhcs,  it  perilhes  to  the  lender,  unlel's  it  ha»- 
ptnlhcd  by  the  borrower's  fault.  What  degree  of  fault 
or  negligence  makes  either  of  the  contrading  parties 
liable  to  the  other  in  damages,  is  comprehended  under 
the  following  rules.  Where  the  coniratl  gives  a  mu- 
tual benefit  to  both  parties,  each  contractor  is  bound- 
to  adhibit  a  middle  fort  of  diligence,  fuch  as  a  man  of 
ordinary  prudence  ufes  in  his  aifairs.  Where  only  one 
of  the  parties  has  benefit  by  the  contrail,  that  party 
muft  ufe  exact  dihgence  ;  and  the  other  who  has  no 
advantage  by  it,  is  accountable  only  for  dole,  or  for 
grofs  o.niflions,  which  the  law  conilrues  to  be  dole. 
Where  one  employs  lefs  care  on  the  fubjecl  of  any  con- 
trail which  implies  an  exuberant  truft,  than  he  is  known 
to  employ  iii  his  own  affairs,  it  is  confidered  as  dole. 

9.  Hence  it  wdl  appear  that  this  is  a  bilateral  con- 
trad  ;   the   borrower  muft   be   exadly  careful   of  the- 
thing  lent,  and  reftore  it  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  con- 
tract, or  after  that  ufe  is  made  of  it  for  which  it  was- 
lent :   it  he  puts  it  to  any  other  ufe,  or  negleds  to  re 
llore  it  at  the  time  covenanted,  and  if  the  thing  pe- 
rishes thereafter,  even   by  mere  accident,  -he  is  bound 
to  pay  the  value.      On  .tlie  other   part,  the   lender   is- 
obliged  to  reftore  to  the  borrower  luch  of  the  expences- 
dtburfed  by  him  oa  that  fubjcci  as  arofe  from  any  un- 
common accident,  but  not  thofe  that  naturally  attend 
the  ufe   of  it.      Where   a   thing   is  lent   gratuitoufly, 

without  fpecifying  any  time  of  redehvery,  it  conftitutes  * 

the  contrail  of  precariitm,  which  is  revocable  at  the 
lender's  pleafurc,  and,  btmg  entered  into  from  a  per- 
fonal  regard  to  the  borrower,  ceafes  by  his  death. 

10.  Depofitaiion  is  alfo  a  bilaterul  contrail,  by  which  n      r 
one  who  has  the  cuftody  of  a  thing  committed  to  him  tion."  '     ' 
(the  depofitary)  is  obliged  to  reftore  it  to  the  depoli- 

tor.  If  a  reward  is  bargained  for  by  the  depofitary 
for  his  care,  it  refolves  into  the  contrad  of  location. 
As  this  contrad  is  gratuitous,  the  depofitary  is  only 
anlwerable  for  the  confcquences  of  grofs  negleft ;  but 
after  the  depofit  is  redemanded,  he  is  accountable  eveu 
for  calual  misfortunes.  He  is  lutitled  to  a  full  indem- 
nification for  the  lulfes  he  has  luftained  by  the  contract^ 
and  to  the  recovery  of  all  fums  expended  by  him  on  the 
fubjeit. 

11.  An    obligation  arifes   without   formal  padion,  ,, 
barely  by  a   traveller's  entering  into  an  inn,   IIhd,  orl  "'''rtT' 
liable,  and  there  dcpoimng   his  goods,  or  putting  uaUrii. 

his  horfes  ;  whereby  the  mnkeepcr,  Ihipmafter,  or  fta- 
bler,  is  accountable,  not  only  for  his  own  fails  and  thofe 
of  his  fervants  (which  is  an  obligation  implied  in  the 
very  exercife  of  thefe  employmenta),  but  of  the  other 
guells  or  paflengers ;  and,  indeed,  in  every  cafe,  unlets 
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wTieri  t^e  gooflg  have  been  loft  danwo  fatali,  or  carried 
ofF  by  p'ra'es  or  houfe-breakers.  Nut  only  the  mailers 
of  fhips,  l)iit  their  employers,  are  liable  each  of  thera 
for  the  fhare  that  he  hjis  in  the  (hip  ;  but  by  the  pre 
fent  ciiltom  of  tradine'  nations,  the  goods  brought  into 
a  (hip  muft  have  been  dehvered  to  the  matter  or  mate, 
or  entered  into  the  (hip-books.  Carriers  fall  within 
the  intendment  of  this  law;  and  praAice  has  extended 
it  to  vititnerfl  within  boroiiffh.  The  extent  of  the  da- 
mage fulained  by  the  party  may  be  proved  by  his  own 
oath  ;'/.'  I'llen. 

12.  Seqaeftration,  whether  voluntarily  confented  to 
by  the  parties,  or  autht'riled  by  the  judge,  is  a  kind  of 
depulTt  ;  but  as  the  office  of  lequel'ree,  to  whofe  care 
the  fnbjedl  in  difpute  is  committed,  is  not  confidered 
as  gratuitous,  he  cannot  throw  it  up  at  pleafure,  as  a 
common  depofitary  may  do  ;  and  he  is  liable  in  the 
middle  degree  of  diligence.  •  Conlignatiun  of  money  is 
alfo  a  depolit.  It  may  be  made,  either  where  the  debt 
is  called  in  q'lcftion  by  the  debtor,  as  in  fufpenfions  ; 
or  where  ihe  creditor  refufes  to  receive  his  money,  as 
in  wad(ets,  iScc.  Tlie  rifle  of  the  conligned  money  lies 
on  the  configner,  where  he  ought  to  have  made  pay- 
ment, and  not  coniignation  ;  or  has  configned  only  a 
part  ;  or  has  chofen  for  confignatory,  a  perfon  neither 
named  by  the  parties  nor  of  good  credit.  The  charger, 
or  other  creditor,  runs  the  riik,  if  he  has  charged  for 
fums  not  due,  or  has  without  good  reafon  refufed  pay- 
ment, by  wliich  refvifal  the  confignation  became  ntcef- 
fary.  It  is  the  office  of  a  confignatory,  to  keep  the 
money  in  fafe  cullody  till  it  be  called  for:  if  therefore 
he  puts  it  out  at  interel^,  he  mud  run  the  hazard  of  the 
debtor's  infolvency ;  but,  for  the  fame  rtafon,  though 
he  fhould  draw  intereft  for  it,  he  is  liable  in  none  to  the 
configner. 

13.  Pledge,  when  oppofed  to  wadfct,  is  a  contratt, 
by  which  a  debtor  puts  into  the  hands  of  his  creditor  a 
fpecial  moveable  fubjeft  in  fecurity  of  the  debt,  to  be 
redelivered  on  payment.  Where  a  fecurity  is  cfiablidi- 
cd  by  law  to  the  creditor,  itpon  a  fa!  jeft  which  con- 
tinues in  the  debtor's  po(T'.-fnon,  it  has  the  fpecial  name 

Uypo'.hec.  of  an  hypothec.  Tradefmen  and  (liip  carpenters  have 
an  hypothec  on  the  houfe  or  fliip  repaired,  for  the 
materials  and  other  charges  of  reparation  ;  but  not  for 
the  expence  of  building  a  new  flvip.  This,  however, 
nuill  not  now  be  undctllood  to  apply  univerfjUy  ;  for 
the  court  of  feffion,  in  different  cafes  which  lately  oc- 
curred before  them,  and  founding  upon  the  law  and 
pradtice  of  England  in  fimilar  cafes,  have  found,  that 
no  hypothec  exifts  for  the  exptnce  of  repairs  done  in 
a  kamc  pott.  Oivners  of  fhips  have  an  hypothec  on 
the  cargo  for  the  freight  ;  heritors  on  the  fruits  of  the 
ground  ;  and  landlords  on  the  hmccla  et  illata,  for  their 
rents.  Writers  alfo,  and  agents,  have  a  right  of  hy- 
pothec, or  more  properly  of  retention,  in  their  con- 
llituent's  writings,  for  their  claim  of  pains  and  deburfe- 
ments.  A  creditor  cannot,  for  his  own  payment,  fell 
the  fabjecl  impignorated,  without  applying  to  the 
judge-ordinary  for  a  warrant  to  put  it  up  to  public 
fale  or  roup  ;  and  to  this  application  the  debtor  ought 
to  be  made  a  party. 
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Sect*  XIV.     Of  Obligations  by  -jjord  or  -writ. 
The  appcllatioK   of  iierbal  may  be  applied  to  all 


obligations  to  the  conftitution  of  which  writing  fs  not  Law  of 
elTtntial,  which  includes  both  real  and  confenfual  con-  Scotland 
trails  ;  but  as  theie  are  explained  under  leparate  titles,  '  " 
obligations  by  word,  in  the  fenfe  of  this  rubric,  muft  be 
reilridfed,  either  to  promifes,  or  to  fuch  verbal  agree* 
ments  as  have  nu  fpecial  name  to  dillinguifh  them. 
Agreement  implies,  the  intervention  of  two  different 
parties,  who  come  under  mutual  obligations  to  one 
another.  Where  nothing  is  to  be  piven  or  performed 
but  on  one  part,  it  is  properly  called  i promife  ;  which, 
as  it  is  gratuitous,  does  not  require  the  acceptance  of 
him  to  whom  the  promife  is  made.  An  offer,  which 
mud  be  didinguilhcd  from  a  promife,  implies  fomething 
to  be  done  by  the  other  party  ;  and  confequently  13 
not  binding  on  the  offerer,  till  it  be  accepted,  witb 
its  limitations  or  conditions,  by  him  to  whom  the 
offer  is  made  ;  after  wliich,  it  becomes  a  proper  agree- 
ment. 

2.  Writing  muft  neccffarily  Intervene  In  all  obliga-   Writing 
tlons  and  b.jrgains  concerning  heritable  fubje<ffs,  tho' 

they  fhould  be  only  temporary  ;  as  tacks,  which,  when 
they  are  verli.d,  lad  but  for  one  year.  In  thefe,  na 
verbal  agreement  is  binding,  though  It  (hould  be  refer- 
it-d  to  the  oath  of  the  party  ;  for,  till  writing  is  adhi- 
bited, law  gives  both  parties  a  right  tc;  relile,  as  from 
an  iintinKlied  bargain  ;  which  \s  c  A\tA  locus  pa:n!tenti<£. 
If,  upon  a  verbal  bargain  of  lands,  part  of  the  price 
(had  be  paid  by  him  who  was  to  purchafe,  the  iiitsr- 
•vciitus  ni,  the  aftual  payment  of  money,  creates  a  va- 
lid obligation,  and  givts  a  beginning  to  the  contract 
of  lale  :  and,  in  geiienl,  where-ever  matters  are  no 
longer  entire,  the  right  to  retilc  fecms  to  be  excluded. 
An  agreement,  whereby  a  real  tight  is  paflcd  from,  or 
rellrlfted,  czWtid  pai/iim  iil>er/itorium,  may  be  perferted 
verbally  ;  for  freedom  is  favourable,  and  the  purpofc  of 
fuch  agreement  is  rather  to  diffolvc  than  to  create  an 
obligation.  Writing  is  alfo  cflintial  to  bargains  made 
uuder  condition  that  they  (hall  be  reduced  into  writing  ; 
for  in  fuch  cafes,  it  is  pars  contraclus,  that,  till  writing 
be  adhibited,  both  parties  (hall  have  liberty  to  with- 
dri.w.  In  the  lame  manner,  veibal  or  nuncupative 
teftaments  are  rejedled  by  our  law  ;  but  veibal  legacies 
arc  fudained,  where  they  do  not  exceed  L.  too  Scots. 

3.  Anciently,   when  writing   was  little   ufed,  deeds  sniemniti 
were  executed  by  the  party,  appending  his  feal  to  thtm  of  writm 
in   prefcnce  of  witnefles.      For  preventing  frauds  that  ol'l'g^'''" 
might   happen   by  appending   fcals  to  falfe  deeds,  the 
fubftription  alio  of  tlic  gtanter  was  afterwards  required, 

and,  ii  he  could  not  write,  that  of  a  notary.  As  it 
might  be  of  dangerous  confequences  to  give  full  force 
to  the  fubfcription  of  the  parties  by  initials,  which  is 
more  eaiily  counterfeited  ;  our  pradfice,  in  order  to  fuf- 
tain  fuch  fubfcription,  feems  to  require  a  proof,  not 
only  that  the  granter  ufed  to  fub(cribe  in  that  way, 
but  that  defaSo  he  had  fubfcribed  the  deed  in  queftijn  ; 
at  lead,  fuch  proof  is  required,  if  the  inftrumentary 
vifitncffes  be  ttill  alive. 

4.  As  a  further  check,  it  was  afterwards  provided, 
that  all  writings  carrying  any  heritable  right,  and  o- 
ther  deeds  of  importance,  be  fubfcribed  by  the  principal 
parties,  if  they  can  fubfcribe  ;  otherwife,  by  two  nota- 
ries, before  four  witne(Fes  fpccially  defigncd.  The  fub- 
fequent  pradllce  extended  this  requifite  of  the  dchgna- 
tiou  of  the  wltnedts  to  the  cafe  where  the  parties  thetn- 
fclves  fubfcribed.  Cullum  has  conftrued  obligations  for 
3  •  fuiDi 
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fums  exceeding  L.  too  Scots,  to  be  obligations  of  im- 
portancr.  In  a  divifible  oblip;ation,  ex.  ^r  for  a  fum 
of  money,  though  exceeding  L.  lOO,  the  fubfciiplion 
of  one  notary  is  fufficient,  if  the  creditor  rt(lri^£t3  his 
claim  to  L  lOO  :  But  in  an  ob)ij;ation  indivifible,  e.g. 
for  the  performance  of  a  fad,  if  it  be  not  fubfcrib.-d 
in  rerms  of  the  ftatute,  it  is  void  When  notaries  thus 
atteft  a  deed,  the  atteftation  or  docquet  mvift  fpjeia'ily 
exprefs  that  the  grainer  gave  them  a  mandate  :o  fij^n  ; 
nor  is  it  fufficient  that  this  be  mentioned  in  the  body 
of  the  writing. 

5.   In  every  deed,  the  name  of  him  who  writes  it, 
with   his  dwellifig- place,   or  other  mark  of  diftiiiction, 
mr.ll  be  infened.      The  witneffes   mud  both  fublttibe 
as  ivitnefFts,  and  their   nanus  and  dcfignations   be  in- 
ferted    in  the  body  of  the  deed  :    And  all   fubfcribing 
witneffes  mud  know  the  granter,   and   either  fee  him 
fubfcribe,  or  hear  him  acknowledge  his  fubfcription  ; 
ctherwife  they  are  declared  punishable   as  accefiary  to 
forgery.      Deeds,  de>;iees,   and   other  fecurilies,  con- 
miiiig  of  more  than  one  fhcet,  may  be  written  by  way 
of  book,  in  place  of  the  former  cuflom  of  patting  to- 
gether the  feveral  (beet's,  and  figning   the  joinings  en 
the   margin  ;    provided   each   page   be   figm  d   by  the 
granter,  and  rrjarkcd  by  Its  number,  and   the  telling 
claufe  exprefs  the  number  of  pages. 
^„i,;e,      6.   Inilrumcnts  of  feifin    are  valid,   if  fubfcribed  by 
>u>rial   one  notary,  before  a  reafcnable  number  of  witnefl'es  ; 
umciits  which  is  extended  by  practice  to  inftruments  of  refig- 
nation.     Two  witneffes  are  deemed  a  reaibnable  num- 
ber to  every  deed  that  can  be  executed  by  one  notary. 
It   is  not  ncceffary  that  the  witneffes  to  a  notorial  in- 
ftrument  or  execution  fee  the  notary  or  nufftnger  figs  ; 
for  they  are  called  as  witneffes  to  the  tianfut^ion  which 
is  attetted,  and  not  to  the  fubfcription  of  the  perfon 
attcfting. 

7.  A  new  requifite  has  been  added  to  certain  deeds 
Cnce  the  union,  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue  :  Tliey 
muft  be  executed  on  (tamped  paper,  or  parchment,  pay- 
ing a  certain  duty  to  the  crown  Thefe  duties  mull 
all  be  paid  before  wrote  upon,  under  a  penalty  ;  but 
they  are  fo  numerous  and  complex,  that  it  would  be 
tedious,  even  if  it  fell  un.'er  our  plan,  to  enter  in- 
to an  enumeration  of  them.  'I  hey  will  be  found 
at  length  in  Svvintou's  Abiid^emtnt,  voce  Stamps,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  Certain  judicial  dteds, 
fuch  as  bail-bonds,  bonds  of  cnuiionry,  in  fuTpenfions, 
&c.  are  excepted,  and  do  not  require  ftamps,  as  will 
be  feen  from  the  feveral  afts  referred  to  by  the  com- 
piler of  the  above  abridgement  of  the  llatutes. 
;.  8.  The  granter's  name  and  defignation  are  effential, 

not  properly  as  fulemnities,  but  btcaufe  no  writing  can 
have  elfeft  without  them  Bonds  were,  by  our  an- 
cient praftice,  frequently  executed  without  filling  up 
the  creditor's  name;  and  they  paffed  from  hand  to  hand, 
like  notes  payable  to  the  beurer  :  But  as  there  was  no 
method  for  the  creditor  of  a  perfon  poffeffed  of  thefe  to 
fccure  thtm  for  his  payment,  sU  writings  taken  blank 
in  the  creditor's  nqme  arc  declared  null,  as  covers  to 
fraud  ;  with  the  exception  of  indorfations  of  bills  of 
exchange. 

y.  Cert;iin  privileged  writings  do  not  require  the 
ordinary  lolemnities.  1 .  Holograph  deeds  (written  by 
the  granter  himlclf)  are  effectual  without  witneffes. 
The  date  of  no  holograph  writing,  except  a  bill  of  ex- 
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change  (fee  next  parsig.),  can  be  proved  by  ths  granter'* 
own  adcrtion,  in  prejudice  either  of  his  heir  or  his 
crec'itors,   but  mud  be  fupporled   by  other  adminicles.  '     - 

2.  Teitaments,  if  executed  where  men  of  ikill  and  bufi- 
ne(s  cannot  be  had,  are  valid  though  they  ihould  not 
be  quite  (ormal :  and  let  the  fubject  of  a  teltainent  be 
ever  lo  valuable,  one  notary  ligning  (i,r  the  tedator, 
bttore  two  witneffes,  is  in  practice  luiiicicnt.  Clergy- 
men were  fiequenily  notaties  before  the  reformation  ; 
and,  tlough  tliey  weie  afterwards  prohibited  to  ad  as 
notaries,  itic  cafe  ot  tcllaments  is  excepted  ;  fo  that 
tl.elt  are  lupp.jited  by  the  attedation  ot  one  minitter, 
iviih  two  wiinciles.  3.  Dilclwrges  to  tenants  are  fuf- 
taiiite!  Withoue  v>uneilc3,  from  their  prel'umcd  rudicity, 
or  igDoraiujt  111  buliaels.  4.  Miihvc  letters  in  re  mer- 
coioria,  commiiliwus,  and  luted  accounts  in  the  euurfc 
ol  trade,  and  billo  01  cxcliange,  tliough  they  are  not 
holograph,  are,  troin  liic  ravourot  commerce,  ludaincd 
without  the  ord.navy  fi)lemiiriies. 

10.  A  bill  of  exchange  is  an  obligation  in  the  form  J^'"' "fe^" 
of  a  mandate,  whereby  the  drawer  or  nianeiant  defireb'^'""^^' 
him  to  whom  it  i,  direrted,  to  pay  a  certain  lum,  at 
the  day  and  place  ttieicin  mentioned,  to  ii  tturd  party. 
Bill ;  ot  exchange  are  drawn  by  a  perfon  in  one  countiy 
to  tiib  correlpondenl  in  another;  and  they  have  that 
name,  becault  11  is  the  excliangc,  or  the  value  of  money 
in  one  place  compared  with  its  value  in  another,  tiiat 
gencraUy  determines  the  precile  extent  of  the  fum  con- 
tained in  the  diaugbt.  I'hc  ci  editor  in  the  bill  is 
fou.ctimes  caatd  the  pt.ffeffor,  u\  pcrUur.  As  parties  to 
billbuie  ol  ditlerent  couiiines.qiieliioii!,  conceriiingthem 
ouj^ht  to  be  uciermiiico  b>  the  received  cuitom  of  tra- 
cing nations,  unieis  wheie  Ipecial  Itatute  interpofes.  ■ 
f  ^1  this  rcalon,  biUs  ot  exchange,  though  fhcir  form 
admits  not  of  witnelles,  yei  prove  their  own  dates,  in 
equations  either  with  the  heir  or  creditors  of  the 
oeotor  ;  but  tiiis  doctrine  is  not  extended  to  inland  bills 
payable  to  the  drawer  himlelf. 

11.  A  bill  13  vrihd,  witiiout  the    defignation  either xhe.V  £<i> 
of  the  drawer  or  of  the   pcriou  to  whom   it  is  made!en,n.tie»- 
payable  :     It  is  enough,  that  the  drawer's  lublcription  ""^  "^^'■ 
appears  to  be  truiy  his  ;   and  one's  being  poheiior  ot  a^"'""*** 
tuU  marks  him  out  to  be  the  creditoi,  11  he  bears  the 
name  gven  in  the  biU  to  the  creditor:  Nay,  though 
the  pcilon  drawn  on  ihould  not  be  dcd^ned,  his  accep- 
tance prtfumes  that  it  was  he  whom  the  drawer  had  10 
his  eye.     iiills  drawn  blanit,  in  the  creditor's  name, 
fall  under  tr.e  datutory  nullity  ;  tor  though  indorfations' 
ot  bills  are  excepted  trom  it,   bills  themlelves  are  not. 
Not  only  the  perfon  diawn  upon  mult  lign  his  accep- 
tance, but  the  di-awer  mud   lign   his  uraugh't,  befure 
any  obiigatiun  can  be  farmed  againit  the  accepter  :  Yet 
U  is  lulncicnl  inpiatticc,  thai  the  drawer  iigns  before 
the  bill  be  produced  in  judgment ;   though  it,Jhould  be 
after  the  death  both  ot  the  creditor  and  accepter.      A 
creditor  in  a  bill  may  tranlmit  it  10  another  by  indor- 
fation,  though  the  bill  Ihould  not  bear  to  his  order  i  by 
the  lame  rule  that  other  rights  are  tranfmiliiblc  by  af- 
fignation,  though  they  do  not  bear  to  afi^nccs. 

12.  The  drav/er,  by  ligning  his  draught,  becomes 
liable  for  the  value  to  the  creditor  in  the  bill,  in  cafe  OWigatlon^ 
the  perfon  drawn  upon  either  does  not  accept,  or  after 
acceptance  does  not  pay  ;  lor  he  is  prclunied  to  have  re- 
ceived value  from  the  creditor  at  giving], i.n  ti.c  dtaught, 
though  It  ihould  not  bear  for  -value  raitvedi    iJut,  if 
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t^e  drawer  was  debtor  to  the  creditor  in  the  bill  before  grace  are  expired,  the  Jndorfee  is  left  tnore  at  liberty,      Law  o 

'   the  draught,  the  bill  Is  prefumed  to  be  given  towards  and  does  not  lofe  his  recourfe,  tho'  he  fhould  not  take    *'-"'lan< 

payment  of  the  debt,  unlefs  it  exprefsly  bears/or  value,  a  formal  protelt  for  not  payrhent,  if,  within  a  reafenable         ''"" 

The  perfon  drawn  upon,  if  he  refufe  to  accept,  while  time,  he  ihall  give  the  indorfer  notice  of  the  accepter's 

i,e  has  the  drawer's  money  in  his  hands,  is  liable  to  him  refufing  to  pay.     Not  only  does  the  poiTcflor,  who  ne-, 

in  damage-s.     As  a  bill  prefumes  value  from  the  credi-  gleifts  ilrict  negociation,  lofe   his  recourfe  againft  the 

tor,  indorfation  prefumes  value  from  the  indorfte  ;  who  drawer,  where  the  perlon  drawn  upon  becomes  after- 

thtrefore,  if  he  cannot  obtain  payment  from  the  ac-  wards  bankrupt  ;  but  tho'  he  iliould  condnue  folvent : 

cepter,  has  recourfe  agalnll  the  indorfer,  unlefs  the  bill  for    he  may    in  that  cafe   recover  payment  from   the 

fce  indorfed  in  thefe  words,  iwitkout  recourfe.  debtor,  and  fo  is  not  to  be  indulged  in  an  unneceflaiy 

13.  Payment  of  a  bill,  by  the  accepter,  acquits  both  procefj  againll  the  drawer,  which  he  has  tacitly  re- 
jhe  drawer  and  him  at  the  hands  of  the  creditor  :  but  nounced  by  his  negligence.  Recourfe  is  prcferved  a- 
it  intitles  the  accepter,  if  he  was  not  the  drawer's  gainft  the  drawer,  though  the  bill  Ihould  not  be  duly 
debtor,  to  an  atlion  of  recourfe  againft  him  ;  and,  if  negociated,  if  the  perfon  drawn  upon  was  not  his  debt- 
lie  was,  to  a  ground  of  conipenfation.  Where  the  bill  or  ;  for  there  the  drawer  can  qualify  no  prejudice  by 
■does  not  bear  value  in  the  hands  of  the  perfon  drawn  the  ncgleft  of  diligence,  and  he  ought  not  to  have 
upon,  it  is  prefumed  that  lie  is  not  the  drawer's  debtor,  drawn  on  one  wlro  owed  him  nothing. 

£nd  confequently  he  has  recourfe  againft  the  drawer,  17.  The  privileges  fuperadded  to  bills  by  ftatute  are,  Privff<e« 

ex  mandalo.  that  though,  by  their  form,  they  can  have  no  claufe  of  "f  bilkb 

14.  Bills,  when  indorfed,  are  confidered  as  fo  msny  rcgiilration,  yet,  if  duly  protelled,  they  are  regillrable '^^'"''" 
bags  of  money  delivered  to  the  onerous  indorfee;  which  within  fix  months  after  their  date  in  cafe  of  not  accep- 
therefore  carry  right  to  the  contents,  free  of  all  burdens  tance,  or  in  fix  moaths  after  the  term  of  payment  in 
that  do  not  appear  on  the  bills  thcmfelves.  Hence,  a  the  cafe  of  not  payment  ;  which  vegiftration  is  made 
receipt  or  difchaige,  by  the  original  creditor,  if  grant-  the  foundation  of  fummary  diligence,  either  againft  the 
ed  on  a  fcparate  paper,  does  not  exempt  the  accepter  drawer  or  indorfer  in  the  cafe  of  not  acceptance,  or  a- 
from  feconj  payment  to  the  indorfee  ;  hence,  alfo,  no  gainft  the  accepter  in  the  cafe  of  not  payment.  This  is 
ground  fif  conipenfation  competent  to  the  accepter  a-  extended  to  inland  bills,  i.e.  bills  both  drawn  and  Inland  bi 
gainft  the  original  creditor  can  be  pleaded  againft  the  made  payable  in  Scotland.  After  acceptance,  fum- 
indorfee  :  but,  if  the  debtor  fliall  prove,  by  the  oath  mary  diligence  lies  againft  no  other  than  the  accepter  ; 
of  the  indorfee,  either  that  the  bill  is  indorfed  to  him  the  drawer  and  indorfer  muft  be  purfucd  by  an  ordi- 
for  the  indorfer's  own  behoof,  or  that  he  paid  not  the  nary  aftion.  It  is  only  the  principal  fum  in  tlie  bill, 
full  value  for  the  indorfation,  the  indorfee  is  juftiy  con-  and  intcreft.   that  can  be  charged  for  fummarily  :   the 

\  lidercd   as  but  a  name  ;  and  therefore    all  exceptions,  exchange,  when  it  is  not  included  in  the  draught,  the 

receivable  againft  the  original  creditor,  will  be  fuftain-  re-exchange  incurred   by   futfering   the  bill  to  be  pro- 

ed  againft  him.     A   prottfted  bill,  after  regiftration,  tefted  and  returned,  and  the  expence  of  diligence,  mull 

cannot  be  tranfmitted  by  indorfation,  but  by  affigna-  all  be  recovered  by  an  ordinary  adlion  ;  becaufe  thefe  are 

tioji.  not  liquid  debts,  and  fo  muft  be  previoully  conftituted. 

15.  Bills  muft  be  negociated  by  the  pofleiTor,  againft  iB.  Bills,  when  drawn  payable  at  any  confiderable  p      . 
the  perfon  drawn  upon,  within  a  precife  time,  in  order  diftauce  of  time  after  date,  are  denied  the  privileges  of  i.iH,  „„£ 
to  prefervc  recourte  againft  the  drawer.      In  bills  pay-  bills;  for  bills  are  incended   for  currency,  and  not  to  privilege 
able   fo  many  days  after  fight,  the  creditor  has  a  dif-  lie  as  a  fecurity  in  the  cieditor's  hands.     Bills  are  not 
cretionary   power    of   fixing    the    payment    foinewhat  valid  which  appear  ex  facie  to  be  donations.      No  ex- 
fooner  or  later,  as  his  occafions   (hall  require.      Bills  trinllc  ftipulation  ought  to  be  contained  in  a  bill  which 
^payable  on  a  day  certain,  need  not  be  prefcnted  for  ac-  deviates  trom  the  proper  nature  of  bills  :   hence,  a  bill 

to  which  a  penalty  is  adjefted,  or  with  a  claufe  of  in- 
tcreft from  the  date,  is  null.  Inland  precepts  drawn, 
not  for  money  the  medium  of  trade,  but  for  fungibles, 
are  null,  as  wanting  writer's  name  and  witnefles.  It  \i 
not  an  agreed  point  whether  promiffory  notes,  without 

muft  ;  becaufe  there  the  terra  of  payment  depends  on  writer  and  witiKlTes,  unlefs  holograph,  are  probative, 
the  date  of  acceptance.  19.  So  ftood  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  regard  to  billsand  r.ate  alti 

;!Diysof  16.   Though  bills  are,  in  fttiAlaw,  due  the  very  day  promiffory  notes,  previous  to  the  ftatute  12  Geo.  1 11.  ation- a-i 

jjrace.         ©n  which  they  are  made  payable,  and  may  therefore  be  By   that  ftatute,  however,  the  law   of  Scotland  has'""""'' 

proEcfted   on  the  day  thereafter ;  yet   there  are  three  undergone   very   material   alterations.     They  are  de- [','^°™  " 

days  immediately  following  the  day  of  payment,  called  clarcd  to  have  the  fame  privileges,  and  to  pi-efcribe  in 

days  of  grace,   within  any  of  which  the  creditor  may  fix  years  after  the  term  of  payment.      Bank,  notes  and 

proteli  the  bill  :  but  if  he  delay  protefti.ng  till  the  day  poft  bills  are  excepted  from  this  prefcription  :  nor  does 

after  the  laft  day  of  grace,  he  lofes  his  recourfe.    Where  it  run  during  the  years  of  the  creditor's  minority      In- 

a   bill   is  protefted,    either   for   not  acceptance  or  not  land  bills  and  promiftbry  notes  muft  be  protefted  with- 

payment,  the  dhhonour  muft  be  notified  to  the  drawer  in  the  days  of  grace,  to  lecure  reoouife  ;  and  the  diftio- 

or  indorfer,  within  three  pofts  at  fartheft.  This  ftricl-  nour  notified  within  14  days  after  the  prote'l.      Sum- 

jiefs  of  titgociation  is  confined  to  fuch  bills  as  may  be  mary  diligence  may  pafs  not  only  againft  the  acceptor, 

protefted  by  the  pofleflbr  upon  the  third  day  of  grace  :  but  likewife  againlt  the  diawer,  and  all   tiie  indorfees 

where,  thertfortj  bills  are  indorfed  after  the  days  of  jointly  and  feverally ;  and  at  the  inftance  of  any  in- 
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ceptance  till  the  day  of  payment,  becaufe  that  day  can 
neither  be  prolonged  nor  ftiortened  by  the  time  of  ac- 
ceptance. For  the  fame  reafon,  the  acceptance  of  bills, 
jpayable  on  a  precife  day,  need  not  be  dated  :  but,  where 
a  bill  is  drawn  payable   fo  many  days  after  fight,   it 


:  III.  L  A 

T  of  doifee,  tliough  the  bill  wa»  not  protefted  in  his  name, 
"'^*  upon  his  producing  a  receipt  or  letter  from  the  pro- 
telling  indorfce.  This  aft  was  in  force  only  for  feven 
years  after  15th  May  1772,  and  to  the  end  of  the  then 
next  fcffion  of  parliament.  But  as  it  was  found  by 
experience,  that  it  had  been  of  great  advantage  toScot- 
land,  it  was  made  perpetual  by  the  late  atl;  23  Geo. 
III.  fo  that  it  has  now  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
law  of  Scotland. 

20.  As  for  the  folemnlties  efTential  to  deeds  figned 
in  a  foreign  country,  when  they  come  to  receive  exe- 
cution in  Scotland,  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  no  laws 
can  be  of  authority  beyond  the  dominions  of  the  law- 
lities  giver.     Hence,  in  ftriftnefs,  no  deed,  though  pcrfefted 
''f      according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  figned, 
'"  *  can  have  efFcCl  in  another  country  where  different  fo- 
„       Icmnities  are  required  to  a  deed  of  that  fort.     But  this 
rigour  Is  )o  foftened  ex  comitate,    by  the  common  con- 
tent of  nations,  that  all  perfonal  obligations  granted 
according  to  the  law  of  that  country  where  they  are 
figned,  are   efFc&ual  every  where  ;  which  obtains  in 
obligations  to  convey  heritage.     Conveyances  them- 
felves,  however,  of  heritable  fubjefls,  muft  be  perfec- 
ted according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  heri- 
tage lies,  and  from  which  it  cannot  be  removed, 
ry  21.  A  writing,  while  the  granter  keeps  it  under  his 

Vofi   own  power  or  his  doer's,  has  no  force  ;  it  becomes  ob- 
"'      ligatory,  only  after  it  is  delivered  to  the  grantee  him- 
ftlf,  or  found  in  the  hands  of  a  third  pttfon.     As  to 
which  laft,  the  following  rules  are  obferved,     A  deed 
found  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  doer  both  for  the 
granter  and  grantee,  is  prefiimed  to  have  been  put  In 
his  hands  as  doer  for  the  grantee.     I'he  prefumption 
18  alfo  for  delivery,  if  the  deed  appears  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  is  a  (Iranger  to  both.     Where  a  deed  is  depo- 
fjted  in  the  hands  of  a  third  perfon,   the  terms  of  de- 
pofitation  may  be  proved  by  the  oath  of  the  depofj- 
tary,  unlcfs  where  they  are  reduced  into  writing.     A 
deed  appearing  in  the  cuftody  of  the  grantee  lumlelf, 
is  coniidercd  as  his  abfolute  right ;  in  io  much  that  the, 
granter  is  not  allowed  to  prove  that  is  was  granted  in 
truft,  otherwife  than  by  a  written  declaration  figned  by 
the  truftee,  or  by  his  oath. 
Jceds      *2'  '^^*  following  deeds  are  effeftual  without  dcli- 
lal      very,    (i.)  Writings  containing  a  claufe    difpenfing 
jt  de- with  the  delivery  ;  thefc  are  of  the  nature  of  revocable 
deeds,  where  the  death  of  the  granter  Is  equivalent  to 
delivery,  bf caufe  after  death  there  can  be  no  revocation, 
(2.)  Deeds  in  favour  of  children,  even  natural  ones; 
for   parents  are  the    proper  cuftodiars  or  keepers  of 
th«ir  chiidiens  writings.     From  a  fimilar  reafon,  pod- 
nuptial  fcltlements  by  the  hnfband  to  the  wife  need  no 
delivery.    (3  )  Rights  which  are  not  to  take  effoft  till 
the  grantei's  death,  or  even  wliere  he  referves  an  inte- 
rell  to  hiniftlf  during  hig  life;  for  it  is  prcfumed  he 
holds  the  cultody  of  thefe,  merely  to  fecure  tohimfelf 
fuch  refevvcd  intereft.  (4.)  Deeds  which  the  granter  lay 
under  an  antecedent  natural  obligation  to  execute,  t.  g, 
rights  granted  to  a  cautioner  for  his  relief,     (5.)  Mu- 
tual obligation,":,  e.  g-  contrafts  ;  for  every  fuch  deed, 
the  moment  it  is  executed,  is  a  common  evident  to  all 
the  parties  contraclors.     Laltly,  the  publication  of  a 
writing  by  rcgillration,  is  equivalent  to  delivery. 
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Sect,  XV.     Of  obligations  and  contraSls  arifing    I-^w  »f 
from  confent,  and  of  accejjory  obligations.  Scotland.^ 

Contracts  confenfual,   (i.  e.  which  mijiht,  by  the^. 'r  ^I-'   1 
Koman  law,  be  pertedted  by  fole  confent,  without  tihe contraifti. 
intervention  either  of  things  or  of  writing,)  are  fah, 
permutation,  location,  focicty,  and  mandate.     Where  the 
fubjeft  of  any  of  thefe  contrafts  is  heritable,  writing 
is  necelTary. 

2.  Sak  is  a  contract,  by  which  one  becomes  obliged  Sale. 
to  give  fomething  to  another,  in  confideratlon  of  a  cer- 
tain price  in  current  money  to  be  paid  for  it.  Things 
confiding  merely  in  hope,  may  be  the  fubjedl  of  this 
contraft,  as  the  draught  of  a  net.  Commodities,  where 
their  importation  or  ufe  Is  abfolutely  prohibited,  can-  ni 
not  be  the  fubjeft  of  fale  ;  and  even  in  run  goods,  no 
aftion  lies  againil  the  vender  for  not  delivery.  If  the 
buyer  knew  the  goods  were  run.  So  far  indeed  has 
this  principle  been  carried,  and  fo  anxious  have  our 
judges  been  to  put  a  (lop  to  the  pradtice  of  fmuggling, 
that  in  different  cafes  which  have  occurred  of  adlion 
being  brought  at  the  inttance  of  a  foreign  merchant 
againd  petfons  refident  in  Scotland  for  payment  of 
goods  which  had  been  fmuggled,  a  didiiiftion  has  been 
made  betwixt  the  cafe  of  the  foreign  merchant  being 
or  not  being  a  native  of  Scotland.  Where  the  foreign 
merchant  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  it  has  been  prefu- 
raed  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  revenue  law  of 
the  country,  and  that  he  was  in  a  manner  verfans 
in  re  ilticita ;  and  therefore  adllon  has  been  denied 
for  recovery  of  the  price  of  fuch  goods:  b:t  where, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  merchant  was  not  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland,  no  way.s  amenable  to,  and  even  prefu- 
med  ignorant  of,  its  laws,  he  has  with  judice  been  al- 
lowed aftion  for  the  price  of  fuch  goods,  unlefs  it  were 
fhown  that  he  had  in  fadl  been  particeps  criininis,  by 
aiding  the  fmuggle.  The  fame  principle  has  regulated 
the  declfions  in  the  courts  of  England  in  cafes  of  a  fi- 
milar nature,  which  have  within  thefe  few  years  come 
before  them, 

3.  Though  this  contraA  may  be  perfefted  before 
delivery  of  the  fubjeft,  the  property  remains  till  then 
with  the  vender:  (See  N^clxii.  9.).  Yet  till  delivery, 
the  hazard  of  its  deterioration  falls  on  the  purchafer, 
becaufe  he  has  aU  the  profits  arifing  from  it  after  the 
fale.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fuhjett  ilfelf  perifhes  to 
the  vender  ;  ( i.)  If  it  Ihould  pcrilh  through  his  fault, 
or  after  his  undue  delay  to  deliver  it.  (j.)  If  a  fub- 
jeft  is  fold  as  a  fungible,  and  not  as  an  individual,  or 
corpus,  e.  g.  a  quantity  of  farm  wheat,  fold  without 
diltinguin.Ing  the  parcel  to  be  delivered  from  the  reft 
of  the  farm.  (3.)  The  periculum  lies  on  the  vender 
till  delivery,  if  he  be  obliged  by  a  fpecial  article  in  the 
contraft  to  deliver  the  fubjeft  at  a  certain  place. 

4.  Location  is  that  contracl  where  an  hire  is  ftipu- , 
ed  for  the  ufe  of  things,  or  for  the  fcrvice  of  perfons. 


late 

He  who  lets  his  v/ork  or  the  ufe  of  his  property  to 
hire,  is  the  locator  or  Itffor ;  and  the  other,  the  con- 
dudtor  or  lelTtc.  In  the  location  of  things,  the  lefTor 
is  obliged  to  deliver  the  fubjed,  fitted  to  the  ufe  it  was 
let  for  ;  and  the  kffee  mull  preferve  it  carefully,  put  it 
to  no  other  ufe,  and,  after  that  is  over,  leltore  it. 
Where  a  workman  or  artificer  lets  his  labour,  and  if 
the  work  iseitlifr  not  performed  according  to  contrail, 
4  S  ■  or- 


I,a«r  of  or  if  it  be  infufficient,  even  from  mere  unlkilfulnefs,  he 
Gotland,  jg  i,\,ble  to  his  employer  in  damages;  for  he  ought  not, 
'''  ""'  as  ?.n  artificer,  to  have  undertaken  a  work  to  which  he 

was  not  equal.  A  fervant  hired  for  a  certain  term,  is 
i.ititled  to  his  full  wages,  thoiiirh  from  ficknefs  or  other 
accident  he  (hould  be  difabled  for  a  part  of  his  time  ; 
but  if  he  die  before  the  term,  his  wages  are  only  due 
for  the  time  he  aftually  ferved.  If  a  mafter  dies,  or 
without  good  reafon  turns  off,  before  the  term,  a  fer- 
vant who  eats  in  his  houfe,  the  fervant  is  intitled  to  his 
full  wages,  and  to  his  maintenance  till  that  term  :  and, 
on  the  other  part,  a  fervant  who  without  ground  de- 
ferts  his  fevvice,  forfeits  his  wages  and  maintenance, 
and  is  liable  to  his  mafter  in  damages, 
^iety.  5.     Sociely  or   coparlnerjhip  is   a  contraft,  whereby 

the  feveral  partners  agree  concerning  the  communica- 
tion of  lofs  and  gain  arifing  from  the  fubje£l  of  the  con- 
tiaft.  It  is  formed  by  the  reciprocal  choice  which  the 
partners  make  one  of  another  ;  and  fo  is  not  conllitu- 
ted  in  the  cafe  of  co-heirs,  or  of  feveral  legatees  in  the 
fame  fubjeft.  A  copartnerlhlp  may  be  fo  conttituted, 
that  one  of  the  partners  (hall,  either  frem  his  fole  right 
of  property  in  the  fubjeA,  or  from  his  fuperior  Ikill, 
be  intitled  to  a  certain  fhare  of  the  profits,  without  be- 
ing fubjeftcd  to  any  part  of  the  \ok  ;  but  a  fociety, 
where  one  partner  is  to  bear  a  certain  proportion  of 
lofs,  without  being  intitled  to  any  (hare  of  the  profits, 
called  by  the  Romans  focietas  kon'ma,  is  jullly  repro- 
bated. All  the  partners  are  intitled  to  fliares  of  profit 
and  lofs  proportioned  to  their  feveral  ftocks,  where  it 
i(  not  otl.vrwife  covenanted. 

6.  As  partners  are  united,  from  a  dchdtis  perfona, 
IB  a  kind  of  brotherhood,  no  partner  can,  without  a 
fpecial  power  contained  in  the  contraft,  transfer  any 
part  of  his  fhare  to  another.  All  the  partners  are  bound 
in  folidum  by  the  obligatiim  of  any  one  of  them,  if  he 
fubfcribe  by  \.\\tjirm  or  fecial  name  of  the  company  ; 
utilefs  it  be  a  deed  that  falls  not  under  the  common 
courfe  of  adminiiiration.  The  company  tfftds  arc  the 
common  property  of  the  fociety  fubjeitcd  to  its  debts ; 
fo  that  no  partner  can  claim  a  dlvitlnn  thereof,  even 
after  the  fociety  is  difTolved,  till  thefe  are  paid  :  and, 
confequently,  no  creditor  of  a  partner  can,  by  diligence, 
carry  to  himfelf  the  property  of  any  part  of  the  com- 
mon (lock,  in  prejudice  of  a  company  creditor  :  bin  he 
may,  by  arreilraent,  fecure  his  debtor's  ihare  in  the 
company's  hands,  to  be  made  forthcoming  to  him  at 
the  clofe  of  the  copartnerfhip,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  not  ex- 
haufted  by  the  company  debts. 

7.  Society  being  founded  in  the  mutual  confidence 
among  the/oaV,  is  diffolved,  not  only  by  the  renuncia- 
tion, but  by  the  death  of  any  one  of  them,  if  it  be  not 
otherwife  fpecially  covenanted.  A  partner  who  re- 
nounces upon  unfair  views,  or  at  a  critical  time,  when 
his  withdravping  may  be  fatal  to  the  fsciety,  loofes  his 
partners  from  all  their  engagements  to  him,  while  he 
is  bound  to  them  for  all  the  profits  he  (hall  make  by 
his  withdrawing,  and  for  the  lofs  arifing  thereby  to 
the  company.  Not  onfy  natural,  but  civil  death,  e.  g. 
arifing  from  a  fentence  inflitling  capital  punilhment, 
makes  one  incapable  to  piriform  the  duties  of  a  part- 
ner, and  confequently  diflblves  the  fociety.  In  both 
cafes,  of  death  and  renunciation,  the  remaining  part- 
ners, may  continue  the  copartnerfhip,  either  exprefsly, 
fey  entering  into  a  new  contrail ;  w;  tacitly,  by  carry- 
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ing  on  their  trade  as  formerly.     Public  trading  eom-    ta» 
panics  are  now  every  day  conltituted,  with  rules  very   *"'* 
different  from  thofe  which  either  obtained  in  the  Ro-  """^ 
man  law,  oral  this  day  obtain  in  private  focieties.    The 
proprietors  or  partners  in  thtfe,  though  they  may  tranf- 
fer  their  fhares,  cannot  renounce  ;  nor  does  tlieir  death 
difTolve  the  company,  but  the  fliare  of  the  deccafedde- 
fcends  to  his  repreftntative.. 

8.  A.  joint  trade  h  not  a  copartnerfhip,  but  a  mo-.-., 
mentary  contract,  where  two  or  more  perfoiis  agree  totraJe. 
contribute  a  fum,  to  be  employed  in  a  particular  conrfe 
of  trade,  the  produce  whereof  is  to  be  divided  among 
the  adventurers,  according  to  their  feveral  fhares,  after 
the  voyage  is  finiflied.  If,  in  a  joint  trade,  that  part- 
ner who  is  intrulled  with  the  money  for  purchafing  the 
goods,  Ihould,  in  place  of  paying  them  in  ca.'h,  buy 
them  upon  credit,  the  furnilher  who  followed  his  faith 
alone  in  the  fale,  has  no  reoourfe  againftthe  other  ad- 
venturers; he  can  only  recover  from  them  what  of  the 
buyer's  Ihare  is  yet  in  their  hands.  Where  any  one  of 
the  adventurers  in  a  joint  trade  becomes  bankrupt, 
the  others  are  preferable  to  his  creditors,  upon  the 
common  flock,  as  long  as  it  continues  undivided,  for 
their  relief  of  all  the  engagements  entered  into  by  them 
on  account  of the  adventure. 

g.  Mandate  is  a  contradl,  by  which  one  employs  a-  . 
not  her  to  manage  any  bufintfs  for  him;  and  by  the 
Roman  law,  it  mull  have  been  gratuitous.  It  may  be 
conllituted  tacitly,  by  one's  fuffering  another  to  aft 
in  a  certain  branch  of  his  affairs,  for  a  tradi  of  time 
together,  without  chjlJtnge.  The  mandatory  is  at  li- 
berty not  to  accept  of  the  mandate;  and,  as  his  powers 
are  foltly  founded  in  the  mandant's  commiirion,  he 
mult,  it  he  undertakes  it,  ftridlly  adhere  to  the  direc- 
tions given  him  :  Nor  is  it  a  good  defence,  that  the 
method  he  followed  was  more  rational ;  for  in  that  his 
employer  was  the  proper  judge.  Where  no  fpecial 
rules  are  prtfcribed,  the  mandatory,  If  heads  prudently, 
is  fecure,  whatever  the  fuccefs  may  be  ;  and  he  can 
fue  for  the  recovery  of  all  the  expences  reafonably  de- 
butfed  by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

10.  Mandates  may  be  general,  containing  a  power 
of  adminiltering  the  niandant'a  whole  affairs  ;  but  no 
mandate  implies  a  power  of  difpofing  gratuitoufly  of: 
the  conllituent's  property,  nor  even  of  felling  his  he- 
ritage for  an  adequate  price  :  but  a  general  tnandatorjf 
may  fell  fuch  of  the  moveables  as  mult  otherwife  perilh. 
No  mandatory  can,  without  fpecial  powers,  tranfact 
doubtful  claims  belonging  to  his  conftituent,  or  refef- 
them  to  arbiters. 

11.  Mandates  expire,  (1.)  By  the  revocation  of  the- 
employer,  though  only  tacit,  as  if  he  fliould  name  a- 
nother  mandatory  for  the  fame  bufinefs.  (2.)  By  the 
renunciation  of  the  mandatory  ;  even  after  he  has  exe- 
cuted part  of  his  commiffion,  if  his  office  be  gratuitous. 
(3.)  By  the  death,  either  of  the  mandant  or  mandatory  : 
But  if  matters  are  not  entire,  the  mandate  continue* 
in  force,  notwithftanding  fuch  revocation,  renunciation, 
or  death.  Procurator ies  of  refignation,  and  precepts 
of  feifin,  are  made  out  in  the  form  of  mandates  ;  but, 
becaufe  the  y  are  granted  for  the  fole  benefit  of  the  man- 
datory, all  of  them,  excepting  precepts  of  chire  conjlat, 
are  declared  (by  aft  1693J  to  continue  after  the  death 
either  of  the  granter  or  grantee.  Deeds  which  con- 
tain a  claiife  or  ;aandate  for  regiflratioa,  are  for  the 
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fame  reafon  m»(!fi  regiftrablc  after  tlie  death  of  citlwr 
(byaA  1093  and  1691^.) 

12.  The  favour  of  commerce  h.is  introduced  a  tacit 
mandate,  by  which    mailers  of  (hips    are  impowcred 
to  contrail  in  na:ne  of  their  exerciiurs  or  employers, 
for  repairs,  fhip-provifions,  and  whatever  clfe  may  be 
necefTary  for  the  (hip  or  crew ;  fo  as  to  oblige  not  them- 
fclves  only,  but  thtir  employers.    Whoever  has  the  ac- 
tual chatge  of  the  (hip  i*  deemed  the  maftcr,   though 
he  ihould  have  no  commiffion  from  the  exercitors,  or 
(hould  befubllituted  by  the  mailer  in  the  direilion  of 
the  (hip  without   their  knowledge.       Exercitors  are 
liable,  whether  the  mailer  has  paid  his  own  money  to 
a  merchant  for  necefiaries,  or  has  borrowed  money  to 
purchafe  them.     The   furnifher  or  lendtr  mull  prove 
that  the  (hip  needed  repairs,  provifions,  &c.  to  fiich  an 
extent  ;  but  he  ie  under  no  neceffity  to  prove  the  appli- 
cation of  the  money  or  materials  to  the  (hip's  ufe.      If 
there  are  feveral  exercitors,  they  are  liable ^nja/j  info- 
iiifum.     In   the   fame  manner  the   undertaker  of  any 
branch  of  trade,  manufaAure,  or  other  land  ncgocia- 
tion,  is  bound  by  the  contrails  of  the  inftitois  whom 
be  fcts  over  it,  in  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  fubjedlof  the 
frapqfilura, 
lologa-       i^.  Contrails  and  obligations,  in  themfelves  imper- 
fefl,  receive  llrength'by  the  contraftor  or  his  heirs  do- 
ing any  atl  thereafter  which  imports  an  approbation  of 
them,  and  confequently  fupplies  the  want  of  an  origi- 
nal legal  confent.     This  is  called  homologation;   and  it 
takes  place  even   in  deeds  intrinlically   null,  whether 
the  nullity  arifes  from  the  want  of  llatutory  folemniiies, 
or  from  the  incapacity  of  the  granter.      It  cannot  be 
inferred,  (  1 . )  By  the  ail  of  a  perfon  who  was  not  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  original  deed  ;   for  one  cannot  ap- 
prove what  he  is  ignorant  of.    (2.)  Homologation  has 
no  place    where  the  ail  or   deed,  which    is    pleaded 
as  fuch,  can    be    afcribed    to    any    other  caufe ;    for 
an  intention  to   come  under  an  obligation  is  not  pre- 
fumcd. 
»<on-       14.  ^infi-coniraBs  are  formed  without  explicit  con- 
'■  fent,  by  one  of  the  parties  doing  fomething  which  by  its 

nature  either  obliges  him  to  the  other  paity,  or  the 
other  party  to  him.  Under  this  clafs  may  be  reckoned 
tutory,  &c.  the  entry  of  an  heir,  n:gotiorum  geji'to,  in- 
debit t  folutio,  communion  of  goods  between  two  or  more 
common  proprietors,  and  mcraum  jaSvs'  /evamfa  tiavts 
eaufa.  A'^c^fo/Zcrwr!  jf/?;b  forms  thofe  obligations  wjiich 
aril'e  from  the  management  of  a  perfon's  affairs,  in  his 
abfence,  by  another,  without  a  mandate.  As  fuch 
tnanaper  ails  without  authority  from  the  propiietor, 
he  ought  to  be  liable  in  exail  diligence,  unlefs  he  has 
from  friendfhip  interpoftd  in  affairs  which  admitted  ho 
^tlay  i  and  he  is  accountable  for  his  ititromiffions  with 
intereft.  On  the  other  part,  he  is  intitled  to  the  re- 
covery of  bis  ntctfiary  dtburfements  on  the  fubjeil, 
and  to  he  relieved  of  the  obligations  in  which  he  may 
have  bound  himfelf  in  confequence  of  the  management. 
15.  Indehltt  Jolutw,  cr  tlie  payment  to  one  of  what 
is  not  due  to  him,  if  made  through  any  mittake,  either 
of  fail,  or  even  of  law,  founds  him  who  maiJe  the 
payment  in  an  aillon  againft  the  receiver  for  repay- 
ment (condictio  indtbiti.)  This  ailion  does  not  lie, 
( I . )  If  the  fum  paid  was  due  ex  gquitate,  or  by  a  natu- 
ral obligation  :  for  the  obligation  to  reilore  is  founded 
IbWy  in  equity.     (2.)   If  he  who  made  the  payment 


knew  that  nothina;  Was  Am  J  for  qui  confulto  dal  quod    Laiv  of 
KOti  drlihnt^  prirjimitur  donate.  Sc<itlun4. 

16.   Where  two  or   more  perfons  become  common    """'•"-' 
proprietors  of  the  fame  fubjeil,  either  by  legacy,  gift,  ^Jfj,'^'  °!'^ 
or  purchale,  without  the  view  of  copartnerihip,  an  ob- iron  pro .  ' 
ligation  is  thereby  created  among  the  proprietors  toi'eit/. 
communicate  the  profit  arid  lols  ariting  from  the  i'ubjeit, 
while  it  remains  common  :  And  the  fubjeit  may  be 
divided  at  the  fuit  of  any  having  interelt.     This  divi- 
fion,  where  the  queilion  is  among  tire  common  riropric- 
tors,   is  according  to   the  valuation  of  their  refpedive  prs- 
perties  :     But  where  the  queilion  is   between  the  pro- 
prietors and  thofe  having  fervitudes  upon  the  property, 
the  fuperfice  is  only  divided,  without  prejudice  to  the 
property.      Commonties  belonging  to  the  king,  or  t» 
royal  boroughs,  are  not  divifible.    Lands  lying  runrig, 
and  belonging  to  different  proprietors,  may  be  divided, 
with  the  exception  of  borough  and  incorporated  acres ; 
the  execution  of  which   is  committed  to  the  judge-or- 
dinary, or juftices  of  the  peace. 

1 7.  The  throwing  of  goods  overboard,  for  lightea-  £„  Rhoiit 
ing  a  fhip  in  a  florm,  creates  an  obligation,  whereby  aVjjfla. 
the  owners  of  the  (hip  and  goods  favcd  are  obliged  to 
contribute  for  the  relief  of  thofe  whofe  goods  were 
thrown  overboard,  that  fo  all  may  bear  a  proportional 
lofs  of  the  goods  ejetted  for  the  cominon  faftty.  In 
this  contribution,  the  fiiip's  proviiions  fuffer  no  elli- 
raation.  A  mailer  who  has  cut  his  mail,  or  parted 
with  his  anchor,  to  fave  the  (hip,  is  intitled  to  this  re- 
lief; but  if  he  has  loft  them  by  the  llorm,  the  lofs  falls 
only  on  the  Ihip  and  freight.  II  the  cjtitlon  docs  not 
fave  the  (hip,  the  goods  prefcrved  from  fhipwrcck  are 
not  hable  in  contribution.  Ejection  may  be  lawfully 
made,  if  the  mailer  and  a  third  p'-irt  of  the  mariners 
judge  that  mealure  neceflTar)',  though  the  owner  of 
the  goods  fhould  oppofe  it :  and  the  goods  ejeited 
are  to  be  valued  at  the  price  that  tttc  goods  of  the 
fame  fort  which  are  faved  ihall  be  afterwards  fold  for. 

1 8.  There  are  certain  obligations  which  Cannot  AcceflTory 
fublUl  by  themfelves,  hut.  &Ti  accejiions  to,  or  make  a  obliga tion* 
part  of,  other  obligations.  Of  this  fort  areyii/f/u^/on, 
and  tlie  obligation  to  pay  interejl.  Cautionry,  or  fide- 
juffion,  is  that  obligation  by  which  one  becomes  en- 
gaged as  fecurity  for  another,  that  he  (hall  either  pay 
a  iura,  or  perform  a  deed. 

19.  A  cautioner  for  a  fum  of  money  may  be  bound,  p  . 
either  fimply  as  cautioner  for  the  principal  debtor,  or  ^' 
conjuntlly  and  faverally  for  and  with  the  principal 
debtor.  The  firit  has,  by  our  culloms,  the  hencficium 
ordinii,  or  of  difcuflion  ;  by  which  the  creditor  is  ob- 
liged to  dilcufs  the  proper  debtor,  before  he  can  in- 
fill for  payment  againlt  the  cautioner.  Where  one  is 
bound  as  full  debtor  with  and  for  the  principal,  or  con- 
junilly  and  feverally  with  him,  the  two  obllgants  are 
bound  equally  in  the  fame  obligation,  each  infolidum  ; 
and  confequently,  the  cautioner,  though  he  is  but  an 
accelTory,  may  be  fued  for  the  v/hole,  without  either 
difcuffing  or  even  citing  the  principal  debtor.  Cau- 
tioners for  performance  of  facts  by  another,  or  for  the 
faithlul  difcharge  of  an  oflice  (c.  g.  for  failors,  tutor.;, 
&c.),  cannot  by  the  nature  of  thtir  engagement  be 
bound  conjunilly  and  feverally  with  the  principal  obli- 
gant,  becaufe  the  fail  to  which  the  principal, is  bonnd 
cannot  poflibly  be  performed  by  any  other.  In  fuch 
engagements,  therefore,  the  failure  muil  be  previouily 
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conftituted  ngalnft  the  proper  debtor,  before  aftion  can 
be  brought  again  (I  the  cautioner  for  making  up  the 
lofs  of  the  party  fuffering. 

20.  The  cautioner,  who  binds  himfelf  at  the  defire 
of  the  principal  debtor,  has  an  a9lo  mandati  or  of 
relief  againft  him,  for  recovering  the  principal  and  in- 
tereft  paid  by  himfelf  to  the  creditor,  and  for  necelTary 
damage?  ;  which  aftion  lies  ik  jure,  thuugh  the  credi- 
tor fhould  not  affign  to  him  on  p?-yment.  As  relief  a- 
gainft  the  debtor  is  implied  in  fidejulTory  obligations, 
the  cautioner,  where  fuch  relief  is  cut  off,  is  no  longer 
bound  :  hence,  the  defence  of  prefcription  frees  the  cau- 
tioner, as  well  as  the  principal  debtor. 

21.  But,  ( I.)  Where  the  cautlonry  is  interpofed  to 
■an  obligation  merely  natural,  the  relief  is  rellriiitcd 
to  the  fums  that  have  really  turned  to  the  debtor's 
profit.  (2.)  A  cautioner  who  pays  without  citing 
the  debtor,  lofes  his  rehef,  in  fo  far  as  the  debtor  had 
a  relevant  defence  againft  the  debt,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Relief  Is  not  competent  to  the  cautioner,  till 
he  either  pays  the  debt,  or  is  diftrefled  for  it  ;  except, 
ift,  Where  the  debtor  is  exprefsly  bound  to  deliver  to 
the  cautioner  his  obligation  cancelled,  againft  a  day 
certain,  and  has  failed  ;  or,  2dly,  Where  the  debtor 
is  vergens  ad  hiopiam  ;  in  which  cafe  thj  cautioner 
mny,  by  proper  diligence,  fecure  the  debtor's  funds 
for  his  own  relief,  even  before  payment  or  diftrefs. 

22.  A  right  of  relief  is  competent  ik  jure  to  the 
cautioner  who  pays,  againft  his  co-cautioners,  unlefs 
where  the  cautioner  appears  to -have  renounced  it.  In 
confequence  of  this  implied  relief,  a  creditor,  if  he 
fhall  grant  a  difcharge  to  any  one  of  the  cautioners, 
muft,  in  demanding  the  debt  from  the  others,  deduiS 
that  part  as  to  which  lij  has  cutoff  their  relief  by 
that  difcharge.  Where  the  principal  debtor,  in  a 
bond  in  which  a  cautioner  is  bound,  grants  bond  of 
corroboration  with  a  new  cautioner,  both  cautioners, 
as  they  intervene  for  the  fame  debt,  and  at  the  defire 
of  the  fame  debtor,  have  a  mutual  relief  againft  each 
other  ;  but  where  the  cautioner  in  the  firft  bond  figns 
as  a  principal  obligant  in  the  corroboration,  the  cau- 
tioner in  the  new  bond,  it  would  feem,  would  be  in- 
titled  to  a  total  relief  againft  the  firft  cautioner.  At 
fame  time,  the  decifions  of  the  court  of  feffion  aie 
not  perfectly  at  one  upon  this  branch  of  the  doflrine 
of  cautionry. 

23.  Cautionry  is  a\{o  judicial,  as  in  a  fufpenfion. 
It  is  fufficient  to  loofe  the  cautioner,  that  when  he 
became  bound,  the  fufpender  had  good  reafon  to  (uf- 
pend,  e.  g.  if  the  charger  had  at  that  period  no  title, 
or  had  not  then  performed  his   part,    though  thefe 

I  grounds  of  fufpenfion  ftiould  be  afterwards  taken  off. 
In  all  maritime  caufes,  where  the  parties  are  frequent- 
ly foreigners,  the  defender  muft  give  caution  judicio 

jijii  et  judicatum  fohi :  fuch  cautioner  gets  free  by  the 
death  of  the  defender  before  fentence  ;  but  he  conti- 
nues bound,  though  the  caufe  fhould  be  cairied  from 
the  admiral  to  the  court  of  fcffion.  This  fort  of  cau- 
tion is  only  to  be  exafted  in  caufes  ftrictly  maritime. 

24.  It  happens  frequently,  that  a  creditor  takes 
two  or  more  obligants  bound  to  him,  all  as  principal 
debtors,  without  fidejufBon.  Where  they  are  fo 
bound,  for  the  performance  of  fafts  that  are  in  them- 
felves  indivifible,  they  are  liable  each  foi  the  whole, 
or  fiiigu/i  infolidum.     But,  if  the  obligation  be  for  a 
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fum  of  money,  they  are  only  liable  pro  rata;  unlefo,  Lawoi 
(1.)  Where  they  are  in  exprefs  words  bound  conjunft-  Scotlmt 
ly  and  feverally  ;  or,  (2.)  In  the  cafe  of  bills  or  pro-  ""V^ 
miffory  notes.  One  of  feveral  obligants  of  this  fort, 
who  pays  the  whole  debt,  or  fulfils  the  obligation,  is 
intitled  to  a  proportional  relief  againft  die  relt ;  in 
fuch  manner,  that  the  lofs  muft,  in  every  cafe,  fall 
equally  upon  all  the  folvent  obligants. 

25.  Obligations  for   fums  of  mor^^y  are  frequently '"'""'"< 
accompanied  with  an  obligation  for  tlie  annualrent  or""'"''^' 
intereft  thereof.     Interejl  (ufura)   is  the  profit  due  by 

the  debtor,  of  a  fum  of  monty  to  the  creditor  for  the 
ufe  of  it.  The  canon  law  contidered  the  taking  of 
intereft  as  unlawful  :  the  law  of  Mofes  allowed  it-  to 
be  exacted  from  ftrangers  :  and  all  the  reformed  na- 
tions of  Europe  have  found  it  neceffary,  after  the  ex> 
ample  of  the  Romans,  to  authorlie  it  at  certain  rates 
fixed  by  ftatute.  Soon  after  the  reformation,  our  le- 
gal intereft  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per 
annum;  from  which  time  it  has  been  gradually  redu. 
ced,  till  at  laft,  by  12  Ann.  Jiat.  2.  c.  16.  it  was 
brought  to  five  per  cent,  and  has  continued  at  that  rate 
ever  fince. 

26.  Intereft  is  due,  either  hy  law  or  by  paction. 
It  is  due  hy  law,  either  from  the  force  of  Jiatute,  un- 
der which  may  be  included  atts  of  federunt,  or  from 
the  nature  of  the  tranfacVion.  Bills  of  exchange,  and 
inland  bills,  though  they  fhould  not  be  protefted,  car- 
ry intereft  from  theii  date  in  cafe  of  not  acceptance  ; 
or  from  the  day  of  their  falling  due,  in  cafe  of  ac- 
ceptance and  not  payment.  Where  a  bill  is  accept- 
ed, which  bears  no  term  of  payment,  or  which  is  pay- 
able on  demand,  no  intereft  is  due  till  demand  hi. 
made  of  the  fum,  the  legal  voucher  of  which  is  a  no- 
torial proteft.  Intereft  is  due  by  a  debtor  after  de- 
nunciation, for  all  the  fums  contained  iu  the  diligence, 
even  tor  that  part  which  is  made  up  of  intereft.    Sums 

.paid  by  cautioners  on  diftrefs  carry  intereft,  not  only 
as  to  the  principal  fum  in  the  obligation,  but  as  to 
the  intereft  paid  by  the  cautioner.  Fadlors  named  by 
the  court  ot  feffion  are  liable  for  intereft,  by  a  fpecial 
adt  of  federunt ;  fee  N°  clxxii.  11. 

27.  It  arifes  ex  lege,  or  from  the  nature  of  the 
tranlattion,  that  a  purchafer  in  a  iale  is  liable  in  inte- 
reft for  the  price  of  the  lands  bought  from  the  term 
of  his  entry,  though  the  price  ftiould  be  arrefted  in 
his  hands,  or  though  the  feller  fliould  not  be  able  to 
deliver  to  him  a  fufficient  progiefs  or  title  to  the 
lands ;  for  no  purchafer  can  in  equity  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  the  lands,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  retains  the  in- 
tereft of  the  price  :  but  lawful  confignation  of  the 
price  made  by  a  purchafer,  upon  the  refufal  of  the 
perfon's  having  right  to  receive  it,  Hops  the  currency 
of  intereft.  Where  one  intermeddles  with  money  be- 
longing to  another  which  carries  intereft,  he  ought  to 
rellore  it  cum  omni  oliventione  et  caufa  ,•  and  is  therefore 
liable  in  the  intereft  of  it,  as  being  truly  an  acccffory 
of  the  fubjcCl  itftlf.  It  is  alfo  from  the  nature  of  the 
tranfaftion,  that  intereft  is  in  certain  cafes  allowed  to 
merchants  or  others  in  name  of  damages. 

28.  Interelt  is  due  by  exprefs  padian,  where  there 
is  a  claule  in  a  bond  or  obligation,  by  which  money 
is  made  to  carry  intereft.  An  obligation  is  not  law- 
ful, where  it  is  agreed  on,  that  the  yearly  intereft  of 
the  fum  lent,  if  it  fhould  not  be  paid  puuCiually  as.it 

falls 
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Law  (if  falls  due,  Hiall  be  accumulated  into  a  principal  fum 
cotUnd.  bearing  intereft  ;  bu'  an  obligation  may  be  lawfully 
"^  granted,  not  only  for  the  fum  truly  lent,  but  for  the 
intereft  to  the  day  at  which  the  obligation  is  made 
payable,  whereby  the  intermediate  intereft  is  accumu- 
lated into  a  principal  fu;n  from  the  term  of  payment, 
Intereft  may  be  alfo  due  by  implied pa&ion  :  Thus, 
where  intereft  upon  a  debt  is  by  a  letter  promifed  for 
time  part,  fuch  promife  implies  a  paction  for  intereft 
as  long  as  the  debt  remains  unpaid  ;  thus  alfo,  the 
ufe  of  payment  of  intereft  prefumes  a  paftion,  and 
when  intereft  is  exprefled  for  one  term,  it  is  prefumed 
to  be  bargained  for  till  payment. 

29.  'I'he  fubjed-matter  of  all  obligations  confifts  ei- 
ther of  tilings,  or  of  fads.  Things  exempted  from 
commerce  cannot  be  the  fiibjeft  of  obligation.  (See 
N"  clxii.  2.)  One  cannot  be  obliged  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  fa£l  naturally  impoffible  ;  nor  of  a  fail  in 
itfelf  immoral,  for  that  is  alio  in  the  judgment  of  law 
impofiible.  Since  impoftitle  obligations  are  null,  no 
penalty  or  damage  can  be  incurred  for  non  perform- 
ance :  but  it  is  otherwife,  if  the  faft  be  in  itfelf  pof- 
fible,  though  not  in  the  debtor's  power  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  rule  obtains,  locum  facli  hnprtjialilis  fuh'U  dam- 
num et  interejfe. 

30.  An  obligation,  to  which  a  condition  is  adjeA- 
ed,  either  naturally  or  morally  impoffible,  is  in  the 
general  cafe  null  ;  for  the  parties  are  prefumed  not  to 
have  been  ferious.  But  fuch  obligation  is  valid,  and 
the  condition  thereof  held  j!>/-»  non  fcripia,  (l.)  In  tef- 
taments ;  ^2.)  In  obligations,  to  the  performance  of 
which  the  granter  lies  under  a  natural  tie,  as  in  bonds 
of  provifron  to  a  child.  Where  an  obligation  is 
granted  under  a  condition,  lawful  but  unfavourable, 
e.  g.  that  the  creditor  (hall  not  marry  without  the 
confent  of  certain  friends,  no  more  weight  is  given 
to  the  condition  than  the  judge  thinks  reafonable. 
A  condition,  which  is  in  fome  degree  in  the  power 
of  the  creditor  himfelf,  is  held  as  fulfilled,  if  he  has 
done  all  he  could  to  fulfil  it.  Implement  or  perform- 
ance cannot  be  demanded  in  a  mutual  contract,  by 
that  party  who  himfelf  declines  or  cannot  fulfil  the 
councerpart. 

31.  Donation,  fo  long  as  the  fubjeft  is  not  deliver- 
ed to  the  donee,  may  be  juftly  ranked  among  obliga- 
tions ;  and  it  is  that  obligation  which  arifes  from  the 
mere  good  will  and  liberality  of  the  granter.  Dona- 
tions Imply  no  warrandice,  but  from  the  future  faCls 
of  the  donor.  They  are  hardly  revocable  by  our  law 
for  ingratitude,  though  it  fliould  be  of  the  groffeft 
kind  :  thofe  betwixt  man  and  wife  are  revocable  by 
the  donor,  even  after  the  deaih  of  the  donee  ;  but  re- 
muneratory  grants,  not  being  truly  donations,  cannot 
be  fo  revoked.  That  fpecial  fort  of  donation,  which 
is  conftlcutcd  verbally,  is  called  a  promife.  The  Ro- 
man law  iniitled  all  donors  to  xh.e  Lcnejiciutn  campcten- 
tin,  in  virtue  of  which  they  might  retain  fuch  part  of 
the  donation  as  was  neceffary  for  their  own  fubfift- 
ence.  Our  law  allows  this  benefit  to  fathers,  with 
refpeft   to  the  provifions   granted   to  their  children 
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moiiit  c/iiifa,  are  of  the  nature  of  legacies,  and  like     I.jwof 
them  revocable  :  confequently,  not  being  effedtual  in   S-cl^'id. 
the  granter'a  life,  they  cannot  compete, with  any  of         » 
his  creditors ;  not  even  with   thofe  whofe  debts  were 
contraiftcd  after  the  donation.     They  are   underftood 
to  be  given  from  a  perfonal  regard  to  the  donee,  and 
therefore  fall  by  his   predcceafe,     No  deed,  after  de- 
livery, is  to  be   prefumed  a  donatio   mortis  cjiifa ;  for    " 
revocation  is  excluded  by  delivery. 

33.  Deeds  are  not  prefumed,  in  dubio,  to  be  dona- 
tions. Hence,  a  deed  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  if 
donation  be  not  exprefled,  is  prefumed  to  be  granted 
in  fecurity  or  fatisfadion  of  the  debt  ;  but  bonds  of 
provifion  to  children  are,  from  the  prcfumption  of  pa- 
ternal affedion,  conftrued  to  be  intended  as  an  addi- 
tional patrimony  :  yet  a  tocher,  given  to  a  dauo-hter 
in  her  marriagecontraCl,  is  prefuned  to  be  in  fatis- 
fadion of  all  former  bonds  and  debts ;  becaufe  mar- 
riage contrads  ufually  contain  the  whole  provifions  in 
favour  of  the  bride.  One  who  aliments  a  perfon  that 
is  come  of  age,  without  an  exprefs  padion  for  bo.ird, 
is  prefumed  to  have  entertained  him  as  a  friend,  un- 
lefs  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  earn  their  living  by  the 
entertainment  or  board  of  llrangers.  But  alimony  gi- 
ven to  minors,  who  cannot  bargain  for  themfcivcs,  is 
not  accounted  a  donation  ;  except  either  where  it  is 
prefumed,  from  the  near  relation  of  the  perfon  ali- 
menting, chat  it  was  given  ex  pietate ;  or  where  the 
minor  had  a  father  or  curators,  with  .whom  a  bargaia 
might  have  been  made. 

Sect.  XVI.    Of  the  diffJutlm  or  exthiBion  of  ob-    clxxvi. 

ligations. 

Obligations   maybe  diflblved   hj  performance  0/- Extlnaion 
implement,  confent,  compenfaiion,  novation,  and    confufon.  °f  obliga- 
(i.)      By   fpec'ificid   performance:     thus,     an     obliga- '^'°"'' *''■ 
tion   for  a  ium   of   money    is   extingullhed    by    pay-  ^^nii. 
ment.     The  creditor  is  not  obliged  to  accept  of  pay- 
ment by  parts,  unlefs  where  the  fum   is  payable   by 
different  divifions.     If  a  debtor  in  two  or  more  fepa- 
rate  bonds   to   the  fame  ci'editor,  made  an  indefinite 
payment,   without  afcribing  it  at   the  time  to  any  one 
of  the  obligations,  the  payment  is  applied,   ift,  To 
intereft,  or  to   fums  not   bearing  Intereft.      zdly,  To 
the  fums  that  are   leall  fecurcd,  if  the  debtor  thereby 
inicurs  no  rigorous  penalty.     But,  3dly,   If  this  appli- 
cation be  penal  on   the   debtor,  £.  g.  by  fuffcring  the 
legal  of  an    adjudication  to  expire,  the   payment  a'IU 
be  applied  fo  as  to  fave  the  debtor  from  that    forfeu- 
ture.      Where  one  of  the  debts    is   fecurcd  by  a   cau- 
tioner,   the   other  not,    the   application   is  to   be  fo 
made,  ceteris  paribus,  that  both  creditor  and  cautioner 
may  have  equal  julUct  done  to  them. 

2.  Payment  made  by  the  debtor  upon  a  miftake 
in  fad,  to  one  whom  he  believed,  upon  probable 
grounds,  to  have  the  right  of  receiving  payment,  ex.- 
tinguilhes  the  obligation.  But  payment  made  to  one, 
to  whom  the  law  denies  the  power  of  receiving  it, 
has  not  this  efFcd  ;  as  if  a  debtor,  feized  by  letters 


and  to  grandfathers,  which   is  a  natural  confequence  of  caption,  (hould  make  payment  to  the  melTengcr  ; 

of  childrens  obligation    to  aliment    their   indigent  pa-  for  ignorantia  juris  neminem  excufit.      In  all  debts,   the 

rents ;  but  to  no  collateral   relation,  not   even  to  bro-  debtor,  if  he   be  not   Interpelled,  may  fafely  pay  be- 

ihers.  fore   the   term,  except    in   tack-duties   or  feu-dutKs; 

32.  Donations  made  in  contemplation  of  death,  or  ihe  paypaent  wbercof,  before  the  terms  at  which  thf.y 
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are  made   payable,  id  conflrued   to  be  collufive,  in  a 

I  qiiellioii  with   a  creditor  of  the  landlord  or  fuperior. 

Payment  is  in  dubio  prefum-id,  by  the  voucher  of  the 
debt  being  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor  ;  chirographum, 
apttd  del'itorem  repertitm,  prafumhur  folutum. 
Byeonfent.  3.  Oblii^atioiis  are  extinguilhable  by  the  confent  of 
the  creditor,  who,  without  full  implement,  or  even 
any  implement,  may  renounce  the  right  conllituted  in 
his  own  favour.  Thougli  a  <lifcharge  or  acquittance 
gVanted  by  one  whom  the  debtor  bona  Jitle  took  for 
the  creditor,  but  who  was  not,  extinguifhcs  the  obli- 
gation, if  the  fatisfaftion  made  by  the  debtor  was 
Teal ;  yet  where  it  is  imaginary,  the  difchargc  will 
not  fcreen  him  from  pa^'ing  to  tlie  true  creditor  the 
«5tbt  for  which  he  had  made  no  prior  fatisfaftion.  In 
all  debts  which  are  conllituted  by  writing,  the  extinc- 
tion, whether  it  be  by  fpccifical  performance  or  bare 
confent,  mud  be  proved,  either  by  the  oath  of  the 
cieditor,  or  by  a  difchavge  in  writing  ;  and  the  fame 
£olemnitie3  which  Jaw  requires  in  the  obligation,  are 
nectlTary  in  the  difcharge ;  but,  where  payment  is 
made,  not  by  the  debtor  himfelf,  but  by  the  credi- 
tor's introminion  with  the  rents  of  the  debtor's  eftate, 
or  by  delivery  to  him  of  gondii  in  name  of  the  debt- 
or, fuch  delivery  or  intromiiTion,  ^'\n^fa8i,  may  be 
proved  by  witncffes,  thouijh  the  debt  ihonld  have 
been  not  only  conftituted  by  writing,  but  made  real 
en  the  debtor's  lands  by  adjudication. 

4.  A  difcharge,  though  it  fhould  be  general,  of  all 
that  the  granter  can  demand,  extends  not  to  debts  of 
an  uncommon  kind,  which  are  not  prefumed  to  have 
been  under  the  gvanter's  eye.  "J'hig  doftiine  applies 
alfo  to  general  afiignations.  In  annual  payments,  as 
of  tents,  feu-duties,  intereft,  -Ecc.  three  confecutive 
difcharges  by  the  creditor,  of  the  yearly  or  termly 
duties,  pvefumc  the  payment  of  all  precedings.  Two 
difcharges  by  the  anctflor,  and  the  third  by  the  heir, 
do  not  infer  this  prefumption,  if  the  heir  was  igno- 
rant of  the  anceftor's  difcharges.  And  difcharges  by 
an  adminiftrator,  as  a  fador,  tutor,  &c.  prefume  on- 
ly the  payment  of  all  preceding  duties  incurred  during 
his  adminirtration,  This  prefumption  arifes  from  re- 
peating the  difcharges  thrice  fuccefilvely  ;  and  fo  does 
not  hold  in  the  cafe  of  two  difcharges,  though  they 
fliould  include  the  duties  of  three  or  more  terms. 

5.  Where  the  fame  perfon  is  both  creditor  and 
debtor  to  another,  the  mutual  obligations,  if  they  aie 
for  equal  fums,  are  extingiiilhed  by  compenjathn ;  if 
for  unequal,  Hill  the  ItU'er  obligation  is  extinguifli- 
ed,  and  the  greater  dmiinilhcd,  as  far  as  the  con- 
courfc  of  debit  and  credit  goes.  To  found  compenfa- 
tion,  (i.)  Each  of  the  parties  mull  be  debtor  and 
creditor  at  the  fame  time.  (?.)  Each  of  them  mud 
be  debtor  and  creditor  in  his  own  right.  (3.)  The 
mutual  debts  muft  be  of  the  fame  quality  :  hence,  a 
fum^of  money  cannot  be  compenfated  with  a  quantity 
of  corns;  becaufc,  till  the  prices  are  fixed,  at  which 
the  corps  are  to  be  converted  into  money,  the  two 
debts  are  incominenfurable.  Latlly,  compenfation 
cannot  be  admitted,  where  the  mutual  debts  arc  not 
cltaily  afcertained,  either  by  a  written  obligation, 
th<;  ftntence  of  a  judge,  or  the  oath  of  the  party- 
Where  this  requires  but  a  Jhovt  difcuflion,  fentence 
for  the  purfuer  is  delayed  for  fome  tune,  ex  aquilate, 
that  the  dci^eitder  may  make  good  his  ground  of  com- 
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penfation.  Where  a  debt  for  fungibles  Is  afcertaincd  Uwof 
in  money  by  the  fentence  of  a  juilge,  the  compenfa- 
tion can  have  no  effcCi  farther  back  than  the  liquida- 
tion ;  becaufe,  before  fentence,  the  debts  were  in- 
commenfurable  :  but,  where  a  debt  for  a  fum  of  money 
is,  in  the  coutfe  of  a  fuit,  conllituted  by  the  oath  of 
the  debtor,  the  compenfation,  after  it  is  admitted  by 
the  judge,  operates  rciro,  in  fo  far  as  concerns  the 
currency  of  inteteft,  to  the  time  when,  by  tfee  partie« 
acknowledgment,  the  debt  became  due.:  for,  in  this 
cafe,  the  debtor's  oath  is  not  what  creates  the  debt, 
or  makes  it  liquid  ;  it  only  declares  that  fuch  a  liquid 
fum  was  truly  due  before.  Compecfation  cannot  be 
offered  after  decree,  either  by  way  of  fufpenfion  or 
redutlion  ;  unlefs  it  has  been  formerly  pleaded,  and 
unjiftly  repelled.     Decrees  iu  abfence  arc  excepted. 

6.  The  right  of  retention,  which  bears  a  near  re-Byrctek< 
femblance  to  compenfation,  is  chiefiy  competent,  where  t>oi. 
the  mutual  debts,  not  being  liquid,  cannot  be  the 
ground  of  compenfation;  and  it  is  fometimes  admitted 
(X  aquilate,  in  liquid  debts,  where  compenfation  is  ex- 
cluded by  (latute  :  thus,  though  compenfation  cannot 
be  pleaded  after  decree,  either  againlt  a  creditor  orhfs 
affignee  ;  yet,  if  the  original  creditor  fhouW  become 
bankrupt,  the  debtor,  even  after  decree,  may  retain 
againft  the  affignee,  till  he  gives  feciirity  for  fatisfying 
the  debtor's  claim  againll  the  cedent.  This  right  is 
frequently  founded  in  the  expence  deburfed  or  work 
employed  on  the  fubjedl  retained,  and  fo  arifes  from 
the  mutual  obligations  incumbent  on  the  parties.  It 
has  never  been  difputed  that  retention  of  goods 
was  competent,  until  payment  or  fatisfaftion  of 
the  debt  incurred  in  relation  to  thcfe  goods ;  but 
it  was  found  by  the  court  of  feflion,  in  a  cafe 
which  was  very  lately  before  them,  that  goods  could 
not  be  retained  by  a  manufatturer  until  payment  of 
a  prior  debt;  the  debt  incurred  upon  the  goods  in 
his  hand  being  offered;  and  although  the  debtor  had 
become  bankrupt,  and  the  manufacturer  muft  other- 
wife  rank  as  a  common  creditor  for  his  prior  debt. 
But  retention  may  be  fuftained,  though  the  debt 
<luc  to  him  who  claims  it  does  not  arife  from, the  n». 
ture  of  the  obligation  by  which  he  is  debtor  :  thus, 
a  taClor  on  a  land-eftate  may  retain  the  fums  levied  by 
him  in  conlequcnce  of  his  fa£tory,  not  only  till  he  be 
paid  of  the  difburfements  made  on  occafion  of  fuch 
cttate,  but  alfo  till  he  be  difcharged  from  the  feparate 
engagements  he  may  have  entered  into  on  bis  conlli- 
tuenc's  account. 

7.  Obligations  are  difTolved  by  novation,  whereby  By  non- 
one  obligation  is  changed  into  another,  without  chan-"*"- 
ging  either  the  debtor  or  creditor.     The  firft  obliga- 
tion being  thereby  extinguiflicd,  the  cautioners  in  it  are 
loofcd,  and  all  its  confcquences  difcharged;  fo  that  the 
debtor  remains  bound  only  by  the  lalt.    As  the  creditor 
to  whom  a  right  is  once  conllituted,  ought  not  to  lole 
it  by  implication,  novation  is  aot  eafily  piefumed,  and 
the  new  obligation  is  conllrued  to  be  merely  corrobora- 
tive of  the  old;  but,  where  the  fecond  obligation  ex-  By  deleg; 
prefsly  bears  to  be  in  fatisjatlion  of  the  lirlt,  thefe  words*'™' 
mull  neceifarily  be  explained  into  novation.     Where 
the  creditor  accepts  of  a  new  debtor,  in  place  of  the 
former  who  is  difcharged,  this  method  of  extinction  is    . 
called  delegation. 

S.  Obligations  are  extinguiihed  confufione,  where  the  Br<:<»nfc 
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,aw  of  debit  and  credit  men  In  the  fame  perf  .n,  either  by  fuc- 
""''""^  ceflion  or  fingular  title,  e  g.  when  the  debtor  fucceeds 
"^  to  the  creditor,  or  the  creditor  to  the  debtor,  or  a  ftran- 
ger  to  both;  for  one  cannot  he  debtor  tn  himfrlf.  If 
tlie  fucceflion,  from  which  the  confuj'io  arifcs,  happens 
afterwards  to  be  divided,  fo  as  thft  debtor  and  creditor 
come  again  to  be  different  perfoiis  ;  the  confiijlo  docs 
IKt  produce  an  extinttion,  but  only  a  temporary  fuf- 
pcnfion,  of  the  debt. 

Sect.  'SVll.     Of  Affignations . 

HsRiTABtE  rights,  when  they  are  cloathed  with  in- 
feftmeiit,  are  tranfmittedby  difpofition,  which  is  a  wri- 
ting containing  procuratory  of  refignation  and  precept 
of  feifin  ;  bnt  thofe  which  either  require  no  fL-ifin,  or 
on  which  feifin  has  not  adiially  followed,  are  tranf- 
miflible  by  fimple    njfignnfion.       He    who   grants  the 
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intimation  :  neverthelefi),  as  there  it  nothing  in  thefe    L:>w  .,f 
conveyances  which  can  of  themfelves   put  the  debtor   Scctlana. 

in  malafde,   he  is  therefore  in  tuto  to  pay  to  the  wife,    *~~i 

or  to  the  original  creditor  in  the  debt  adjudged,  till 
the  marriage  or  adjudication  be  notified  to  him.  Af- 
iignments  of  moveable  fubjefts,  thoUL'h  they  be  inti- 
mated,  if  they  are  made  rdcnia P',Jfc'fimeA\\,t  <:ii^nt 
retaining  the  pofiTeffion),  cannot  hurt"  the  cedent's  cre- 
ditors ;  for  fuch  rights  are  prefiimed,  in  all  queftions 
witn  creditors,  to  be  coUufive,  and  granted  in  truit 
for  the  cedent  himfelf. 

_  5.   An  aflignation  carries  to  the  afiignee  the  whole  pff  A     c 
right  of  the  fubject  conveyed,  as  it  was  in  the  c-dent ;  allT.natfoW 
and  confequtntly,  he  may  life  diligence,  either  in  his 
cedent's  name  while  he  is  alive,  or  in  hi<;  own. 

6.  After  an  alTignation  is  intimated,  the  debtor  can- 
not prove  a  payment,  or  compcnfalion,  by  the  oath  of 


affignation  is  called  the  cedent ;  and  he  who  receives  it,     '''c  cedent,  who  has  no  longer  any  intereft  in  the  debt- 
ihe  afr^ee  or  cefTiuiiary  :    if  the  afhgnee   conveys  his     "-"''cfa  the  matter  has  been  made  litigious  by  an  adion 
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right  to  a  third  pcrfon,  the  deed  of  conveyance  is 
called  a  Irai-JJjthn  ;  and  if  he  afligns  it  back  to  the  ce- 
dent, a  retrocejjion.  Certain  rights  are,  from  the  ufes 
to  which  ihey  are  deftined,  incapable  of  tranfmifilon, 
as  alimentary  riglits  :  others  cannot  be  afRgned  by  the 
perfo.i  inverted  in  them,  without  fpecial  powers  given 
to  him  ;  as  tacks,  revcrfions  :  the  tranfmiflion  of  a 
third  fort,  is  not  prefiimed  to  be  intended,  without 
an  exprtfs  conveyance  ;  as  of  paraphernal  gcods, 
which  are  fo  proper  to  the  wife,  that  a  general  afii'>-- 
natlon,  by  her  to  her  huiband,  of  all  that  did  or  Ihoiild 
belong  to  her  at  her  deceafe,  does  not  comprehend 
them.  A  liferent-right  is,  by  its  nature,  incapable 
of  a  proper  tranfmiffion ;  but  its  profits  may  be  aiTigned, 
while  it  fubfifts. 

Z.  AlTignations  mull  not  only  be  delivered  to  the 
afllgnee,  but  intimated  by  him  to  the  debtor..  Inti- 
mations are  confidered  as  fo  neceffary  for  completing 
the  conveyance,  that  in  a  competition  between  two  al- 
fignations,  the  laft,  if  firft  intimated,  is  preferred. 

3-  Though,"  regularly,  intimation  to  the  debtor  is 
made  by  an  inftrument,  taken  in  the  hands  of  a  notary^ 
by  the  afiignee  or  his  procurator  ;  yet  the  law  admits 
equipollencies,  where  the  notice  of  the  affignment  given 
to  the  debtor  is  equally  ftrong.  Thus,  a  charge  upon 
letters  of  horning  at  the  affignee's  inftancc,  or  a  fuit 
brought  by  him  againll  the  debtor,  fupplies  the  want 
of  intimation  ;  thefe  being  judicial  aifts,  which  e.xpofe 


o  -  by 
commenced  prior  to  the  intimation  :  but  the  debtor 
may  refer  to  the  oaUi  of  the  affiijnee,  who  is  in  the 
right  of  the  debt,  that  the  alhgnment  was  gratuitous, 
or  in  trull  for  the  cedent :  either  of  which  being  pro- 
ved,  the  oath  of  the  cedent  will  afFcft  the  alTignee.  If 
the  allignation  be  in  part  onerous,  and  in  part  gratui- 
tous,_  the  cedent's  oath  is  good  again  It  the  alfignee, 
only  jn  fo  far  as  his  right  is  gratuitous.  All  defence* 
competent  againft  the  original  creditor  in  a  moveable 
debt,  which  can  he  proved  otherwife  than  by  his  oath, 
continife  relevant  againll  even  an  onerous  al'li  mee  | 
whofe  right  can  be  no  better  than  that  of  his  author, 
and  murt  therefore  remain  affefted  with  all  the  burdens 
which  attended  it  in  the  author's  perfon. 

Sect.  XVIII.    Of  arrejlments  and  poindings.       clxivill*. 

The  diligences,  whereby  a  creditor  may  affeft  his  Arreftmenf 
debtor's  moveable  fubjedls,  are  arrejlmeni  and  poind- 
wg.  By  arrejlment  is  fometimes  meant  the  fecuring 
of  a  criminal';,  perfon  till  trial ;  but  as  it  is  underllood 
in  the  rubric  of  this  title,  it  is  the  order  of  a  judge,  by 
which  he  who  is  debtor  In  a  moveable  o'Dligation  to  the 
arreller's  debtor,  is  prohibited  to  make  payment  or  de- 
livery till  the  debt  due  to  the  arreRer  be  p-^id  or  fccu- 
red.  The  arreller's  debtor  is  ul'ually  called  the  com- 
mon debtor  ;  becaiifc,  where  there  are  two  or  more 
competing  crediters,  he  is  debtor  to  all  of  them.     The 


the  conveyance  to  the  eyes  both  of  the  judge  and  of    pcrion  in  whofe   hands  the  diligence  is  ufed  is  ttylcd 
fhe  debtor  ;  cr  the  debtor's  promife  of  payment  by     ^^^  arrekee 


hat 
not 
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writing  to  the  aflignee,  becaufe  that  is  in  effect  s  cor- 
roborating of  the  original  debt.  The  affignee's  pof- 
fefCon  of  the  right,  by  entering  into  payment  of  the 
rents  or  intereft,  is  alfo  equal  to  an  intimation  ;  for 
it  imports,  not  only  notice  to  the  debtor,  but  his 
adual  compliance :  but  the  debtor's  private  knowledge 
of  the  affignment  is  not  fullained  as  intimation. 

4.  Certain  conveyances  need  no  intimation.  (  I.)  In- 
dorfations  of  bills  of  exchange  ;  for  thefe  are  not  to  be 
fettered  with  forms,  introduced  by  the  laws  of  parti- 
cular flates.  (2.)  Bank-notes  are  fully  conveyed  by 
the  bare  delivery  of  them  ;  for  as  they  are  payable  to 
the  bearer,  their  property  muft  pafs  with  their  pofTef- 
Jion.  (3.)  Adjudication,  which  is  a  judicial  convey- 
ance, and  marriage,  which  is  a  legal  one,  carry  the 
lull  right  (»f  the  fobjedts  thereby  cotiveyed,  without 


2.  Arteltment  may  be  laid  on  by  the  authority  either*- 
of  the  fupreme  court,  or  of  an  inferior  judge.      In  th& 
hrft  cafe,  it  proceeds  cither  upon  fpecial  letters  of  ar- 
rellment,  or  on  a  wairant  contained  in  letters  of  horn- 
ing  }  and   it  muft  be  executed  by  a  meffenger.     The 
warrants  granted  by  inferior  judges  are  called  precepts 
of  arreftment,  and  they  are  executed  by  the  officer  pro- 
per to  the  court.     Where  the  debtor  to  the  common 
debtor  is  a  pupil,   arreftment  is  properly  uied   in  t.'ie 
hands  of  the  tutor,  as  the  pupil's  adminillrator;  this- 
deiirine  may  perhaps  extend  to  other  general  admini- 
flrators,  as  ojmmiilioner,  5cc.     But  arreftment,  ufed  in 
the  hands  of  a  faiftor  or  fteward,  cannot  found  an  aiiion 
of  forthcoming  without  caUing  the  conltitceut.   Where, 
the  debtor  to  the  common  debtor  is  a  corporation,  ar- 
rsftaieat  mull  be  ufed  in  the  bands  of  the  directors  or 
4  »rer.v. 
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treafurcr,  wlio  reprefent  the  whole  tody.  Arfellment, 
when  it  is  ufed  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor  himfelf,  is 
inept ;  for  that  dih'gence  is  intended  only  as  a  reftraint 
upon  third  parties. 


3.  All  debts,  in  which  one  is  perfonally  bound,  the' 
they  (hould  be  heritably  fecured,  are  grounds  upon 
which  the  creditor  may  arreft  the  moveable  eftate  be- 
longing to  his  debtor.  Arreftment  may  proceed  on 
a  debt,  the  term  of  payment  whereof  is  not  yet  come, 
in  cafe  the  debtor  be  vcrgens  ad  inopiam.  If  a  debt  be 
not  yet  conlUtuted  by  decree  or  regiftration,  the  cre- 
ditor may  raife  and  execute  a  fummons  againft  his 
^  debtor  for  payment,   on  which   pending  aclion  arreft- 

ttient  may  be  ufed,   in  the  fame  manner  as  inhibition, 
which  is  called  arrcjlment  upon   a  dependence.      If  one's 
ground  of  credit  be  for  the  performance  of  a  faft,   or 
if  his  depending  procefs  be  merely  declaratory,  with- 
out a  conclufion   of  payment   or  delivery,   fuch  claims 
are  not  admitted  to  be  fufficient  grounds  for  arrell- 
ment. 
"WTiat  debts       ,  _  Moveable  debts  are  the  proper  fubjeft  of  arreft- 
orrcftablc.    ^^^^^ .  yp(jer  which  are  coinprehended  conditional  debts, 
and  even  depending  claims.     For  leflening  the  expence 
of  diligence  to  creditors,  all  bonds  which  have  not  been 
made  properly  heritable  by  ftifiii  are  declared  arreftable: 
but  this  does  not  extend  to  adjudications,  wadfets,  or 
other  perfonal  rights  of  lands,  which  are  not  properly 
debts.    Certain  moveable  debts  are  not  arreftable.     (l.) 
13ebtB  due  by  bill,  which  pafs  from  hand  to  hand  as 
bags  of  money.      (2.)  Future  debts  ;   for  though  inhi- 
bition  extends  to  adqulrenda  as  well  as  miquifitai  yet  ar- 
reftment  is  limited,  by  its  warrant,  to  the  debt  due  at 
the  time  of  ferving  it  againll  the  arreftee.     Hence,  an 
arreflmerit  of  rents  or  intereft  carries  only  thofe  that 
have  already  either  fallen  due  or  at  leaft  become  current. 
Claims,  depending  on  the   iflue  of  a  fuit,  aie  not  con- 
fidered  as  future  debts ;  for  the  feiitcnce,  when  pronoun- 
ced,  has  a  retrofpeft  to  the  period  at  which  the  claim 
was  fnft  founded.      The  like  doArine  holds  in  condi- 
tional  debts,     (j. )  Alimentary   debts  are  not  arreft- 
able ;   for  thefe  are  granted  on  perfonal  confiderations, 
and  fo  are  not  communicable  to  creditors:  but  the  pall 
.intereft  due  upon  fuch  debt  may  be  arretted  by  the  per- 
son who  has  furniHiod  the  alimony.  One  cannot  fecure 
his  own  effefts  to   himfelf  for  his  maintenance,   fo  as 
they  Oiail.  not  be  affeftable  by  his  creditors.     Salaries 
pnnextd  to  offices  granted  by  the  king,  and  particu- 
larly  thofe   granted  to  the  judges  of  the  Seffion,  and 
the  fees  of  fervants,  are  conlideied  as  alimentary  funds  ; 
but  the  furplus  fee,  over  and   above  what  is  neceiTary 
for  the  fcrvant's  perfonal  ufee,  may  be  arretted.    It  has 
clfo  been  found,  that  a  wadfct  fum  configned  after  an 
order  of  redemption  ufed,  but  before -decreet  of  decla- 
rator, is  not  arreftable. 
r-rrtaef  5.  if,  in  contempt  of  the  arreftment,  the  arreftee 

breach  of  fljall  make  payment  of  the  fum,  or  deliver  the  gnoda 
aricftment  arretted,  to  the  common  debtor,  he  is  not  only  liable 
criminally  for  breach  of  arreftment,  but  he  muft  pay 
the  debt  again  to  the  arrefter.  As  the  law  formerly 
ftood,  an  arreftment  ufed  at  the  market  crofs  of  Edin- 
burgh, pier  and  ihore  of  Leith,  againft  a  perfon  furth 
cf  the  kingdom,  was  good  ;  fo  that  if  the  arreftee  made 
payment  to  his  creditor  after  the  date  of  the  arreft- 
went,  he  was  fotmd  liable  in  fecond  payment  to  the  ar- 
,    lefter,  becaufe  he  bad  done  all  in  his  power  to  notify 
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his  diligence.  This,  however,  is  very  properly  altered  Law  of 
by  ^  3.  of  the  aft  of  the  23d  Geo.  IIL  which  declares,  Scotland, 
that  an  arreftment  ufed  at  the  market  crofs  of  Edin-  •  ~ ' 
burgh,  pier  and  fhore  of  Leith,  in  the  hands  of  any 
perfon  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  other  fufficient  no- 
titication,  ftiall  not  interpel  the  arreftee  from  paying 
lona  fide  to  the  original  creditor.  Arreftment  is  not 
merely  prohibitory,  as  inhibitions  are  ;  but  is  a  ftep  of 
diligence  which  founds  the  uler  in  a  fubfequent  aftion, 
whereby  the  property  of  the  fubjeft  arretted  may  be 
adjudged  to  him.  It  therefore  does  not,  by  our  latter 
praftice,  fall  by  the  death  of  the  aireftee;  but  continues 
to  fublift,  as  a  foundation  for  an  action  of  forthcoming 
againft  his  heir,  while  the  fubjeft  arretted  remains  m 
medio.  Far  lefs  is  arrettment  loft,  either  by  the  death 
of  the  arrefter,  or  of  the  common  debtor. 

6.  Where  arreftment  proceeds  on  a  depending  ac- Loofing  ct 
tion,,it  may  be  loofed  by  the  common  debtor's  giving  arreftaicat, 
fecurity  to  the  arrefter  for  his  debt  in  the  event  it  ftiall 
be  found  due.     Arreftment  founded  on  decrees,  or  on 
regiftered  obligations,  which  in  the  judgment  of  law 
are  decrees,  cannot  be  loofed  but  upon  payment  or  con- 
fignation  ;  except,  (i.)  Where   the  term  of  payment 
of  the  debt  is  not  yet  come,  or  the  condition  has  not 
yet  exitted.      (2.)  Where  the  arreftment  has  proceed- 
ed on  a  regiftered  contraft,  in  which  the  debts  or  mu- 
tual obligations  ar«  not  liquid.     (3.)  Where  the  de- 
cree is  fufpended,  or  turned  into  a  libel  ;  for,  till  the 
fufpenfion  be  difcuffed,  or  the  pending  aftion  conclu- 
ded, it  cannot  be  known   whether  any  debt  be  truly 
due.     A  loofing   takes  off^  the   nexus  which  had  been 
laid  on  the   fubjeifl  arretted  s  fo  that  the  arreftee  may 
4hereafter  pay  fafely  to  his  creditor,  and  the  cautioner 
is  fubftituied  in  place  of  the  arreftment,  for  the  arrett- 
cr's  fecurity  :   yet  the  arrefter  may,  while  the  fubjeiil 
continues  with  the  arreftee,  purfue  hira  in  a  forthco-  4fl 

ming,  notwithttanding  the  looling.  i| 

7.  Arreftment   is  only  an   inchoated  or  begun  dili-Forihcim- 
gence ;  to  perfeft  it,  there  muft  be  an  adion  brought'"^  '"'^'" 


by  the  arrefter  againft  the  arreftee,  to  make  the  debt 
or  fubjeA  atrefted  forthcoming.  In  this  action,  the 
common  debtor  muft  be  called  for  his  intereft,  that  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  excepting  to  the  lawful- 
nefs  or  extent  of  the  debt  on  which  the  diligence  pro- 
ceeded. Before  a  forthcoming  can  be  purfued,  the 
debt  due  by  the  common  debtor  to  the  arrefter  muft  be 
liquidated  ;  for  tlie  arrefter  can  be  no  further  intitled 
to.  the  fubjeft  arretted  than  to  the  extent  of  the  debt 
due  to  hiro  by  the  common  debtor.  Where  the  fub- 
jetl  arrefted  is  a  fum  of  money,  it  is,  by  the  decree  of 
forthcoming,  Jircded  to  be  paid  to  the  purfuer  towards 
fatisfying  his  debt;  where  goods  are  arrefted,  the  judge 
ordains  them  to  be  espofed  to  fale,  and  the  price  to  be 
delivered  to  the  purfuer.  So  that,  in  either  cafe,  de- 
crees of  forthcoming  are  jidicial  affignations  to  the  ar- 
refter of  the  fubjcft  arrefted. 

6.  In  all  competitions,  regard  is  had  to  the  dates, , 
not  of  the  grounds  of  debt,  but  of  the  diligences  pro- ;,,  ^  rell- 
ceeding  upon  them.  In  the  competition  of  arreilments,  mcnts.  "' 
the  preference  is  governed  by  their  dates,  according  to 
the  priority  even  of  hours,  where  it  appears  with  any 
certainty  which  is  the  firft.  But,  fis  arreftment  is  but 
a  begun  diligence,  therefore  if  a  prior  arrefter  fliall  ne- 
gleft  to  infift  in  an  aftion  of  forthcottiing  for  fuch  a 
time  as  may  be  reafonably  conflrucd  into  a  defertion  of 

his 
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w  of  his  begun  diligence,  he  lofes  his  preference.  But,  as 
;l»nd.  dereliftion  of  diligence  is  not  ealily  prefumed,  the  di- 
ftance  of  above  two  years,  between  the  firil  arreftmenc 
and  the  decree  of  forthcoming,  was  found  not  to  make 
ftich  a  mora  as  to  intitle  the  pofterior  arreiter  to  a  pre- 
ference. This  rule  of  preference,  according  to  the 
dates  of  the  feveral  arreftments,  holds,  by  our  prefent 
praftice,  whether  they  have  proceeded  on  a  decree  or 
on  a  dependence ;  on  debts  not  yet  payable,  or  on 
debts  already  payable  ;  provided  the  pendency  fliall 
have  been  clofed,  or  the  debt  have  become  payable,  be- 
fore the  iflue  of  the  competition. 

By  adl  23d  Geo.  III.  j  2.  it  is  enafted,  that  when 
a  debtor  is  made  bankrupt,  in  terms  of  the  act  1696, 
as  thereby  extended  (clxxxiii.  13.),  all  arreftments 
which  fhall  have  been  ufed  for  attaching  any  perfonal 
efFefts  offuch  bankrupt  within  thirty  days  piiortothe 
bankruptcy,  or  within  four  kalendar  months  immedi- 
ately fubfequent,  fliall  be  pari  pa[fu  preferable :  and  in 
order  to  fave  as  far  as  polFible  the  expence  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  arrellmtnts,  it  is  declared,  that  where  the  ef- 
fefts  of  a  debtor  are  arrelled  by  any  creditor  within 
thirty  days  before  the  bankruptcy,  or  within  four 
months  after  it,  and  a  proccfs  of  forthcoming  or  mul- 
tiplepoinding  is  brought  in  which  fuch  arreltment  is 
founded  on,  it  iliall  be  competent  for  any  other  credi- 
tor producing  his  intereft,  and  making  his  claim  in  the 
faid  procefs,  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the 
faid  four  months,  to  be  ranked  in  the  (ame  manner  as 
if  he  had  ufed  the  form  of  arreftment  ;  the  expence  of 
ralfing  the  procefs,  and  of  the  diligence  at  the  inftance 
of  the  creditor  who  raifes  it,  being  always  paid  out  of 
the  common  fund.  We  here  again  repeat,  that  the 
enaflments  of  this  ftatute  are  only  temporary,  and  not 
yet  a  permanent  part  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  whatever 
they  may  become  when  the*  fubjeft  is  refumed  by  the 
legiflature  upon  the  expiry  of  the  aft. 

9.  In  the  competition  of  arreftments  with  afllgna- 
tions,  an  aflignation  by  the  common  debtor,  intimated 
before  arreftment,  is  preferable  to  the  arreftment.  If 
the  alfignation  is  granted  before  arreftment,  but  not 
intimated  till  after  it,  the  arreiler  is  preferred. 
Jing.  10.  Poinding  is  that  diligence  afifefting  moveable 
fubjefts,  by  which  their  property  is  carried  direftly  to 
the  crediior.  No  poinding  can  proceed,  till  a  chaige 
be  given  to  the  debtor  to  pay  or  perform,  and  the  days 
thereof  be  expired,  except  poindings  againft  vatFals  for 
their  feu-duties,  and  poindings  againft  tenants  for  rent, 
proceeding  upon  the  landlord's  own  decree  ;  in  which 
the  ancient  cuftom  of  poinding  without  a  previous 
charge  continues.  A  debtor's  goods  may  be  poinded 
by  one  creditor,  though  they  have  been  arrefted  before 
by  another;  for  arreftment  being  but  an  impcrfeft  di- 
ligence, leaves  the  right  of  the  fubjcil  ftill  in  the  debt- 
or, and  fo  cannot  hinder  any  creditor  from  ufing  a 
more  perfedl  diligence,  which  has  the  effeft  of  carrying 
the  property  direftly  to  himfelf. 

II.  No  cattle  pertaining  to  the  plough,  nor  inftru- 
ments  of  tillage,  can  be  poinded  in  the  time  of  labour- 
ing or  tilling  the  ground,  unlefs  where  the  debtor  has 
no  other  goods.  By  labouring-time  is  underftood,  that 
time,  in  which  that  tenant,  whole  goods  are  to  be 
poinded,  is  ploughing,  though  he  fliould  have  been 
earlier  or  later  than  his  neighbours  ;  but  fummer  fal- 
lowing does  not  fall  under  this  rule. 
Vol.  IX.  Part  II. 
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1 2.  In  the  execution  of  poinding,  the  debtor's  goods     Law  of 
muft  be  appraifed,    tirft,  on   the   ground   of  t4ie  lands  ■'^'^"''^"'^-^ 
where  they  are  laid  hold  on,   and  a  fecond  time  at  the         ' 
market-crofs  of  the  jurifdidlon,  by  the  dated  appraifers^''"''" 
thereof;  or,  if  there  be  none,  by  perfons  named  by  the '''''^'"^* 
melfenger  or  other  officer   employed  in  the  diligence. 

Next,  the  melfenger  muft,  after  public  intimation  by 
three  oyeftes,  declare  the  value  of  the  goods  according 
to  the  fecond  appraifement,  and  require  the  debtor  to 
make  payment  of  the  debt,  including  intereft  and  cx- 
pences.  If  payment  ftiall  be  offered  to  the  creditor,  or 
in  his  abfence  to  his  lawful  attorney  ;  or  if,  in  cafe  of 
refufal  by  them,  confignation  of  the  debt  (hall  be  made 
in  the  hands  of  the  judge-ordinary  or  his  clerk,  the 
goods  muft  be  left  with  the  debtor ;  if  not,  the  mef- 
fenger  ought  to  adjudge  and  deliver  them  over,  at  the 
appraifed  value,  to  the  ufer  of  the  diligence  towards  his 
payment  :  and  the  debtor  is  intitled  to  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  and  executions,  as  a  voucher  that  the  debt  is 
difchargcd  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  goods  poinded. 

13.  Minifters  may  poind  for  their  ftipends,  upon  one 
appraifement  on  the  ground  of  the  lands,  and  landlords 
were  always  in  ufe  to  poind  fo,  for  their  rents.  Ap- 
praifement of  the  goods  at  the  market-crofs  of  the  next 
royal  borough,  or  even  of  the  next  head-borough  (»f 
ftewartry  or  regality,  though  thefe  jurifdiftions  be  a- 
boliflied,  is  declared  as  fufficient  as  if  they  wtx^  car- 
ried to  the  head  borough  of  the  fhire.  Poinding,  whe- 
ther it  be  confidered  as  a  fentence,  or  as  the  execution 
of  a  fentence,  mutt  be  proceeded  in  between  fun-rifmg 
and  fun-fetting  ;  or  at  leaft  it  muft  be  finifhed  before 

the  going  off  of  day-light. — The  powers  of  the  officer Powerspf 
employed  in  the  execution  of  poindings,  aie  not  clear- """'■'."g'^" 
ly   defined  by   cuftom,   in    the   cafe   of  a   third  party'"'"""'' 
claiming   the  property  of  the  goods   to    be  poinded.'"^' 
This  is  certain,  that  he  may  take  the  oath  of  the  clai- 
mant, upon  the  verity  of  his  claim ;  and  if  from  thence 
it  fhall  appear  that  the  claimant's  title  is  coUufive,   he 
ought  to  proceed  in   the  diligence  ;  but  if  there  re- 
mains the  leaft  doubt,  his  fafeft  courfc  is  to  deliver  the 
goods  to  the  claimant,  and  to  exprefs  in   his  execution 
the  reafons  why  poinding  did  not  proceed. 

14.  Any  perfon  who  ftops  a  poinding  -jia  fadi,  on 
groundlefs  pretences,  is  liable,  both  criminally,  in  the 
pains  of  deforcement  (lee  N°  clxxxvi.  15.),  and  civilly, 
in  the  value  of  the  goods  which  might  have  been  poind- 
ed by  the  creditor. 

By  the  forefaid  ftatute  23d  Geo.  III.  tj  4.  it  is  de- 
clared, that  after  a  perfon  is  rendered  bankrupt,  as 
thereby  direftcd,  no  poinding  of  the  moveables  be- 
longing to  fuch  bankrupt,  within  30  days  before  his 
bankruptcy,  or  within  four  kalender  months  thereafter, 
fhall  give  a  preference  to  fuch  poinder  over  the  other 
lawful  creditors  of  the  bankrupt  ;  but  the  goods  fo 
poinded  fhall  be  conlidered  as  in  medio,  and  the  perfon 
receiving  the  price  of  them  fliall  be  liable  to  make  the 
fame  furthcoming,  fo  as  that  all  the  other  creditors 
of  the  bankrupt  who  are  poflllfed  of  liquidate  grounds 
of  debt  or  decrees  for  payment,  (hall  be  intitled  to  their 
proportion  of  the  fame  ;  provided  they  make  their 
cial.n  by  fummoning  thf  poinder  at  any  time  before 
the  expiration  of  the  faid  four  months,  dedudling  al- 
ways the  expence  of  fuch  poinding  from  the  firll  end 
of  the  price  of  fuch  goods,  together  with  20  fir  cent. 
oa  the  appraifed  value,  which  the  poinder  fhall  retain 
4T  to 
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to  account  of  his  debt  in  preference  to  the  other  cre- 
ditors ;  refevviiig  liberty  to  him  to  rank  on  the  re- 
maining film  for  the  full  amount  of  the  debt  contained 
in  bis  diliKi^nce.  And  it  is  by  the  faid  acl  farther  de- 
clared, that  where  any  perfon  concerned  in  trade  or 
manufaftures  is  bankrupt,  as  before  mentioned,  it  may 
l>e  lawful  for  any  creoitor,  to  the  amount  of  L.  lOO, 
or  any  two  creditors  to  the  amount  of  L.  i  jo,  or  any 
three  or  more  creditors  to  the  amount  of  L.200  or  up- 
wards, to  apply  for  feqaeftration  of  the  eliate  real  and 
perfonal  belonginfr  to  the  debtor  :  after  awarding 
wliich,  an  interim  facSkor,  and  then  a  trultce,  Oiall  be 
chnfen  by  the  creditors,  wlio  is  to  condu(H  the  bufinefs 
of  the  ftqueHration,  according  to  the  various  rnlcs  fixed 
and  laid  down  by  the  (latute.  The  a&.,  however,  ex- 
preftiy  exchu'es  r.l!  others,  except  tliofe  concerned  in 
trade  or  manuficlures,  ftnm  the  benetit  of  the  fequef- 
traiion  ;  but  it  is  probable,  vrhen  it  comes  to  be  re- 
newed or  iiit^elled  in  another  form,  this  part  of  it  will 
fuffer  an  alteration. 

Sect.  XIX.     0/  Prefcription. 

Prescr!ptio;«,  which  is  a  method,  both  of  efta- 
blilhing  and  of  extinpuifhin'^  property,  is  either /i^/f- 
tive  or  negnlk'e.  Poftlive  prefcription  is  generally  de- 
fined, as  the  Roman  ufuciip'to.  The  acquifition  of  pro- 
perty (It  (liould  rather  be,  when  applied  to  our  law, 
the  fecnring  it  againll  all  further  challenge)  by  the  pof- 
feifor's  continuing  his  pofTelTion  for  the  lime  which  law 
has  declared  fufficient  f  jr  that  purpofe  :  negative,  is  the 
lofs  or  amifiioa  of  a  riidit,  by  neglcfting  to  follow  it 
forth,  or  ufe  it,  during  the  whole  time  limited  bylaw. 
The  doftrine  of  prefcription,  which  is,  by  fame  wri- 
ters, condemned  as  contrary  to  ju'.tice,  has  been  in- 
troduced, that  the  claims  of  negligent  creditors  might 
not  fubfirt  for  ever,  that  property  might  be  at  lad 
fixed,  and  forgeries  difcouraged,  which  the  difficulty 
of  detefting  mull  have  made  exceeding  frequent,  if 
no  length  of  time  had  limited  the  legal  elTefl  of  wri- 
tings. 

2.  Pofitive  prefcription  was  firll  Intrriduced  Into  our 
law  by  1617,  c.  12.  which  enafts,  that  whoever  (hall 
have  poffeifed  his  land?,  annnalrents,  or  other  heri- 
tages, peaceably,  in  virtue  of  infeftments,  for  40  years 
continually  after  their  dates,  fliall  not  thereafter  be  dif- 
quieted  in  his  right  by  any  perfon  pretending  a  better 
title.  Under  hfrilages  are  compiehended  every  rljht 
that  is  (undo  annexum,  and  capable  of  continual  poifef- 
lien.  Continued  poffcffion,  if  proved  as  far  back  as  the 
memory  of  man,  prefumes  poflTtfiion  upwards  to  the 
date  of  the  infeftment.  The  whole  courfe  of  poffeflion 
muft  by  the  aft  be  founded  on  feifins  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  no  part  thereof  on  the  bare  right  of  apparency  :  but 
40  years  poflcffion,  without  feifin,  is  fufficient  in  the 
prefcription  of  fuch  heritable  rights  as  do  not  require 
feifin.  The  poflclTum  muft  alfo  be  without  any  lanufiil 
interruption,  <'.  e.  it  muft  neither  be  interrupted  -viii 
faSi,  ror  ina  pins.  The  prefcription  of  fubjefts  not 
expreffedln  the  Infeftment  as  part  and  pertinent  of  an- 
other fiibjeA  fptcially  expieffed,  has  been  explained, 
No  clxvli.  6. 

3.  The  aft  requires,  that  the  pofleflTor  produce,  as 
his  title  of  prefcription.  a  charter  of  the  lands  pre- 
ceding the  40  y.ars  poflcfTion,  with  the  feifin  follow- 
ing on  it:  {ifld  where  there  is  no  charter  extant,  fei- 


fins,  one  or  more,  ftanding  together  for  40  years,  and  l^aw  of 
proceeding  either  on  retours  or  precepts  of  dare  con-  ^<:"lanj, 
Jlat.  This  has  given  rife  to  a  reafonable  diftinftioQ  ""IC^ 
obfetved  in  praftice,  between  the  prefcription  of  a  fin- 
gular  fuccelTor,  and  of  an  heir.  Singular  fuccefTiirg 
muft  produce  for  their  title  of  prefci  iption,  not  only 
a  feifin,  but  its  warrant,  as  a  charter,  difpolition,  &c. 
either  in  their  own  perfon,  or  In  that  of  their  author: 
but  the  produflion,  by  an  heir,  of  fefins,  one  or  more, 
ftanding  together  for  d^o  years,  and  proceeding  on  re- 
tours  or  precepts  of  clan  conjlat,  is  fufficienc.  The 
heir  is  not  obllgi'd  to  produce  the  retours  or  precepts 
on  which  his  feifins  proceed,  nor  is  the  fingular  fucccf- 
for  obliged  to  produce  the  ground  of  his  charter  ;  fo 
that  if  the  title  of  prefci  iption  produced  be  a  fair  deed, 
an  J  a  fufficient  title  of  prnperty,  the  poffcfror  is  fecure 
by  the  aCt,  which  admits  no  ground  of  chatlpnge,  but 
falfehood.  A  fpecial  ftatu'e,  for  cftabliihing  the  po- 
fitive prefcription  in  moveable  rights,  was  not  neccf- 
fary  ;  for,  fince  a  title  in  writing  is  not  rcquifiie  for 
the  acquiring  of  thefe,  the  negative  prefcription,  by 
which  all  right  of  action  for  recovering  their  property 
Is  cut  off,  effeftually  fecnrts  the  ponVflbr. 

4.  The  negative  prefcription  of  obligations,  by  theNegatir« 
lapfe  of  40  years,  was  introduced   into   our  law  longP"^''"P- 
before   the   politlve,    (1469,    c.  29. —  '474>    c.  SS-)"""" 
This  prefcription   is  now  amplified  by  the  forefald  atl 
(  1  f)  I  7 ) ,  which  has  extended  it  to  all  aflions  competent 
upon  heritable  bonds,  reverfions,8nd  otiu-rs  whatfoever; 
unlefs  where  the  revei  fions  are  either  incorporated  in 
the  body  of  the  wadlet-right,  or  regiftertd  in  the  regl- 
fter  of  teverfions  :    And  rcverfions  fo  incorporated,  or 
regillered,  are  not   only  exempted   from   the  negative 
prefcription,  but  they  are  an  efftdlual  bar  againft  any 
perfon  from  pleading  the  pofitive. 

y.  A  (liorter  negative  prefcription  Is  introduced  byAdiorti 
flatute,  in  certain  rights  and  debts.     Actions  of  fpuil- negative 
zle,  ejeftlon,  and  others   of  that  nature,    muft  be  pur-prt'crip- 
fued  within  three  years  after  the  conimilTion  of  the  fa  A''*"' 
on  which  the  aftion  Is  founded.     As  in  fpuilxies  and 
ejections,  the  purfuer  was  entitled,  in  odium  of  violence, 
to  a  proof  by  his  own  oath  in  litem,  and  to  the  violent 
profits  againft  the  defender,   the  ftatute  meant  only  to 
limit  thefe  fpecial  privileges  by  a  three  years  prefcrip- 
tion, without  cutting  off  the  right  of  aftion,  where  the 
claim  Is  rellridcd  to  (imple  reftitution.     Under  the  ge- 
neral   words,    and  others    of  that   nature,    are   compre- 
hended all  actions   where   the  purfuer   is  admitted  to 
prove  his  libel  by  his  own  oath  in  litim. 

6.  Seivants  fees,  houfe- rents,  mens  ordinaries,  (i.  e.  Prefcrip- 
money  due  for  board),  and  merchants  accounts,  fall  tion  of  ft 
under  the  triennial  prefcription,  (by  (57(,),  c.  83.)"^''*''^ 
There  is  alfo  a  general  claufe  fubjoined  to  this  llatute, 
oi  other  the  like  deks,  wlilch  includes  alimentaty  debts, 
wages  due  to  workmen,  and  accounts  due  to  writers, 
agents,  or  procurators.  Thefe  debts  may,  by  this  act, 
be  proved  after  the  three  ye^irs,  either  by  the  writing 
or  oath  of  the  debtor  ;  fo  that  they  prefcribe  only  as 
to  the  mean  of  proof  by  vvltnefles  ;  but  after  the  three 
years,  it  behoves  the  creditor  to  refer  to  the  debtor's 
oath,  not  only  the  c--nltitution,  birt  the  fubfi:lencc 
of  the  debt.  In  the  piefcriptlon  of  houfe-rents,  fcr- 
vants  fees,  and  alimony,  each  term's  rent,  fee,  or  ali- 
mony, runs  a  feparate  courfe  of  prefcription  ;  fo  that 
in  an  aftion  for  thefe  the  claim  will  be  reftrifted  to 
the  arrears  incurred  within  the  three  yeara  Immediately 

before 
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«  "f    before  t^ie  citation  :  But,  in  accounts,  prefcription  doe«    tion  of  holojri-aph  writings  to  all  obligations  for  fums     Li\t  irf 

not  exceeding  L.  lOO  Srots,  which  are  not  attetled  by   '" 
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^^'     ,  not  begin  till  the  laft  article  ;   for  a  fingle  article  can- 
'         not  be  called  an  account.     Aftions  of  removing  muit 

alfo  be  purfned  within  three  years  after  the  warning. 

Reduftions  of  erroneous  retours  prefcribe,  if  not  pur- 

fued  within  20  yeais. 

7.  M'nillers  ftipends  and  multures  prefcribe  in  five 
years  after  they  are  due  ;  and  arrears  of  rent,  live  years 
after  the  tenant's  removing;  from  the  landt.  As  the 
prefcription  of  mails  and  duties  wasjntroduced  in  fa- 
vour of  poor  tenants,  that  they  might  not  luffer  by 
neglefting  to  prelerve  their  difcharges,  a  proprietor  1  f 
lands  fubjeft  to  a  liferent,  who  had  obtained  a  leafe  of 
all  the  liferented  lands  from  the  liferentcr,  is  not  in- 
titled  to  pkad  it,  nor  a  tackfman  of  one's  whole  eftate, 
who  had  by  the  leafe  a  power  of  removing  tenants. 
Bargains  concerning  moveables,  or  funis  of  money 
which  are  proveable  by  witntfTes,  prefcribe  in  five  years 
after  the  bargain.  Under  thefe  are  included  fales,  lo- 
cations, and  all  other  confenfual  contrails,  to  the  con- 
flitution  of  which  writing  is  not  necefTary.  But  all  the 
■bovtmentioned  debts,  may,  after  the  five  years,  be 
provtd,  either  by  the  oath  or  the  writing  of  the  debt- 
or; of  which  above,  (par.  6.)  A  quinquennial  pre- 
fcription is  eilaWillied  in  arrellments,  whether  on  de- 
crees or  depending  aAions :  The  firft  prefcribe  in  five 
years  after  ufing  the  arreftment,  and  the  laft  in  five 
years  after  fentcnce  it  pronounced  on  the  depending 
action. 

8.  No  perfon  binding  for  or  with  another,  either  as 
cautioner  or  co  principal,  in  a  bond  or  contract  for  a 
fum  of  money,  continues  bound  after  feven  years  from 
the  date  of  the  bond,  provided  he  has  either  a  claufe 
of  relief  in  the  bond,  or  a  feparate  bond  of  relief,  in- 
timated to  the  creditor,  at  his  receiving  the  bond.  But 
all  diligence  ufed  within  the  feven  years  againft  the 
cautioner  (liall  iland  gocd.  As  this  is  a  public  law, 
intended  to  prevent  the  bad  confcquences  of  rafh  en- 
pagement.";,  its  benefit  cannot,  before  the  iapfe  of  tlie 
feven  years,  He  renounced  by  the  cautioner.  As  it  14 
correflory,  it  is  Crliftly  interpreted  :  Thus,  bonda 
bearing  a  mutual  claufe  of  relicf^ro  rala,  fall  not  un- 
der it  ;  nor  bonds  of  corroboration,  nor  obligations, 
where  the  condition  is  not  purified,  crtlie  term  of  pay- 
ment not  come  within  the  feven  years  ;  becaufe  no  di- 
ligence can  be  ufed  on  thefe.  The  llatute  excludes  all 
cauiionries  for  the  faithful  dlfcharge  of  offices;  thefe 
not  being  obligations  in  a  bond  orcontradl  for  fums  of 
money.  And  praftice  has  denied  the  benefit  of  it  to  all 
judicial  cautioners,  as  cautioners  in  afufptnfion. — Ac- 
tions of  count  and  reckoning,  competent  either  to  mi- 
nors againft  their  tutors  or  curators,  ox  vice  verfa,  pre- 
fcribe in  ten  years  afier  the  majority  or  death  of  the 
minor. 

9  Holograph  bonds,  miflive  letters,  and  books  of 
account,  not  attcllcd  by  witneiTcs,  prilcribe  in  20 
years,  unlefs  the  creditor  Ihall  thereafter  prove  the 
verity  of  the  fubfcription  by  the  debtor's  oath.  It  is 
therefore  fuiTicicnt  to  fave  from  the  ef7c£t  of  this  pre- 
fcription, that  the  conflitutlon  of  the  debt  be  proved 
by  the  partv's  oath  after  the  20  years  ;  whereas,  in  lli- 
penc^s,  merchants  accounts,  &c.  not  only  the  conlli- 
tutlon,  but  the  fubfiftence  of  the  debt,  mult  be  pro- 
ved by  writing  or  the  debtor's  oath,  after  the  term 
•f  prefcription.     Some  lawyers  txtend  this  prefcrip- 
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(lained,  yet  they  ought  not  to  have  the  fame  duratioa 
with  deeds  attefted  by  witnefles.  Though  in  the  fhort 
prefcriptlons  of  debts,  the  right  of  action  is  for  ever 
loft,  if  not  exerclfed  within  the  time  limited  ;  yet 
where  aftion  was  brought  on  any  of  thofe  debts,  be- 
fore the  prefcription  was  run,  it  fubfifted,  like  any 
other  right,  for  40  years.  As  this  defeated  the  pur- 
pofe  of  the  a<5ls  eftablifhing  thefe  prefcriptlons,  all 
proceffcs  upon  warnings,  fpull/.les,  ejedtlons,  or  ar- 
reftments,  or  for  payment  of  the  debts  contained  in 
act  1669,  c.  9.  arc  by  the  faid  ad,  joined  with  16S5, 
c.  14.  declared  to  prefcribe  ia  five  years,  If  not  wa- 
kened within  that  time  ;  fee  N'  clxxxlii.  26. 

10.  Certain  obligations   are  lo'.l  by  the  Iapfe  of  lefs  ^f'"^'^^"'*- 
than  40  years,  without  the   aid  of  ftatULc,   where  the  don,  by  ta- 
nature  of  the  obligation,    and    the   clrcumftances   ofciturnity. 
parties,  juftify  it  :   thus,   bills  which  are  not  intended 

for  lafting  fecurlties,  produced  no  aftion,  where  the 
creditor  had  been  long  filent,  unlefs  the  fubfiftence  of 
the  debt  be  proved  by  the  debtor's  oath;  but  the  pre- 
cife  time  was  not  fixed  by  praitice.  But  the  duratioa 
of  bills  is  now  limited  to  fix  years  by  the  12  Geo  III.; 
rendered  perpetual  by  23  Geo.  III.  Thus  alfo,  a 
receipt  for  bills  granted  by  a  writer  to  his  employer, 
not  infilled  upon  for  23  ycais,  was  found  not  produc- 
tive of  an  adtion.  The  prefcriptlons  of  the  rellitutloa 
of  minors,  of  the  benefit  of  inventory,  &c.  are  ex- 
plained in  their  proper  places. 

11.  In  the   pofitive   picfcrlption,  as  eftabllfhed  by  B«m//m 
the  aft    1617.    the  continued  polTeffion   for  40  years, prefcnp- 
proceeding   up->n   a   title  of  pi-opetty  not   chargeable"'"'' 
wich  falfehood,   fecures  the    polfelTor  againi  all  other 
grounds  of  challenge,  and  fo  prtiuvACs  l/oimJiJes,  f>ra- 

jumpiione  juris  et  de  jure.  In  the  long  negative  pve- 
fcription,  bona  fuies  in  the  debtor  is  not  required  :  the 
creditor's  neglefting  to  Infill  for  fo  long  a  ti.Tie,  is 
c«n!hued  as  an  abandoning  of  his  debt,  and  fo  is  e- 
qulvalent  to  a  dlfcharge.  Hence,  though  the  fubfift- 
ence of  the  debt  (hould  be  referred  to  the  debtor's 
own  oath,  after  the  40  years,  he  Is  not  liable. 

12.  Prefcription   runs  ile  momento  In  momentum  :  the  P.-efcrip- 
whole  time  defined  by  law  mull  be  completed,  before""."- ^■ 
a  right  can  be   either   acquired   or  loft  by  it  ;  ^^  t.hat'^^^"^j  j^ 
interruption,   made  on   the  laft  day  of  the  40th  year, runs. , 
breaks  its  courfc.     The  politive    prefcription    runs   a- 
galnll   the  fovereign  himfelf,  even    as  to   his  annexed 
property  ;  but  it  is  generally  thought  he  cannot  lufFcr 

by  the  negative  :  he  is  fecured  agaiaft  the  negligence 
of  his  ofEcers  in  the  management  of  pioctfRs,  by  ex- 
prefs  ftatute,  :6oo,  c.  14.  The  negative,  as  well  as 
the  pofitive  prefcription,  runs  againft  the  church» 
though  churchmen  have  but  a  tempoiary  intereft  in 
their  benefices.  But  becaufe  the  rights  of  beueficia- 
ries  to  their  ftipends  are  liable  to  accidents,  through 
the  frequent  change  of  Incumbents,  13  years  pofl'ef- 
fion  does,  by  a  rule  of  the  Roman  chancery  which  we 
have  adopted,  found  a  prelumptlve  title  in  the  benefi- 
ciary :  but  this  is  not  properly  prefcription  ;  tor  if  by 
titles  recovered,  perhaps  out  ot  the  incumbent's  own 
hands,  it  fliall  appear  that  he  has  poiTcffed  tithes  ot 
ether  fubjtfts  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  ought,  his 
poITtffiou  will  be  rtftrifted  accordingly.  This  right 
4  T  2  muft 
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muft  not  be  confounded  with  that  eftabli(hed  in  favour 
of  churchmen,  which  is  confined  to  church  lands  and 
rents,  and  conftitutes  a  proper  prefcriplion  upon  a 
pofTfffion  of  30  years. 

13.  The  claufe  in  the  adl  161  7,  faving  minors  from 
prefcriplion,  Is  extended  to  the  pofitive,  as  well  as  to 
the  negative  prefcriplion  ;  but  the  exception  of  mino- 
rity is  not  admitted  in  the  cafe  of  hofpitals  for  chil- 
dren, where  there  is  a  continual  fucctfiion  of  minors, 
that  being  a  cafiis  hifolilus.  Minors  are  exprefjly  ex- 
cepted in  feveral  of  the  (hort   ptefcriptions,  as  1579, 

c.  l8. 1669,  c.  9.  ;  but  where  law  leaves  them  in 

the  common  cafe,  they  muft  be  fubjeft  to  the  common 
rules. 

14.  Prefcription  does  not  run  cnnfra  iion  'vcilentm 
agcre,  aga'nft  one  who  is  barred,  by  fome  legal  inca- 
ppcity,  from  purfuing;  for  in  fuch  cafe,  neither  ne- 
gligence nor  dereliftlon  can  be  imputed  to  him.  This 
rule  is,  by  a  favourjble  interpretation,  extended  to 
wives,  who  ex  reverentla  nmritali  ft)rbear  to  purfue  ac- 
tions con.petent  to  them  againft  their  hufbands.  On 
the  fame  ground,  prefcription  runs  only  from  the 
time  that  the  debt  or  right  could  be  fued  upon.  Thus, 
inhibition  prefcribes  only  from  the  pubhfliing  of  the 
deed  granted  to  the  inhibiter's  prejudice  ;  and  in  the 
prefcription  of  remnvings,  the  years  are  computed  on- 
ly from  the  term  at  which  the  defender  is  warned  to 
remove.  Neither  can  prefcription  nm  againft  perfons 
who  are  already  in  pofTelTion,  and  fo  can  gain  nothing 
by  a  purfuit.  Thus,  where  a  perfon,  who  has  two  ad- 
judications affcfting  the  fame  lands,  is  in  ponVflion 
upon  one  of  them,  prefcription  cannot  run  againft  the 
other  during  fuch  poffcfiion. 

I  J.  Certain  rights  are  incapable  of  prefcription  : 
(i.)  Things  that  law  has  exempted  from  commerce. 
(2.)  Res  »iera:  fnciiltatis,  e.  g.  a  faculty  to  charge  a 
fubjeft  with  debts,  to  revoke,  &c.  cannot  be  loft  by 
prefcription  ;  for  faculties  may,  by  their  nature,  be 
exeicifed  at  any  lime  :  hence,  a  proprietor's  right  of 
ufmg  any  aft  of  property  on  his  own  grounds,  cannot 
be  loft  by  the  greateft  length  of  time.  (3.)  Excep- 
tions competent  to  a  perfon  for  eliding  an  aftion, 
cannot  prefcribe,  unlefs  the  exception  is  founded  on  a 
right  produftive  of  an  adlion,  e.  g.  compenfation  ; 
fuch  right  muft  be  infifted  on  within  the  years  of 
prefcriplion.  (4.)  Obligations  of  yearly  penfions  or 
payments,  though  no  demand  has  been  made  on  them 
for  40  years,  do  not  fuifer  a  total  prefcription,  but 
flill  fubfift  as  to  the  arrears  fallen  due  within  that  pe- 
riod ;  becaufe  prefcription  cannot  run  againft  an  ob- 
ligation till  it  be  payable,  and  each  year's  penfion  or 
payment  is  confidered  as  a  feparate  debt. 

16.  No  right  can  be  loft  non  titendo  by  one,  unlefs 
the  cffeft  of  that  prefcription  be  to  eftablifh  it  in  ano- 
ther. Hence  the  rule  arifes,  juri  fangu'mts  nimquam 
friufcrihttiir.  Hence  alfo,  a  proprietor  of  land  cannot 
lofe  his  property  by  the  nteative  prefcription,  unltfs 
he  who  objefts  it  can  himfelf  plead  the  pofitive.  On 
the  fame  ground,  a  fuperior's  right  of  feu  duties  can- 
not be  loft  non  utendo  ;  becaufe,  being  inherent  in  the 
fuperiority,  it  is  truly  a  right  of  lands  that  cannot  fuf- 
fer  the  negative  prefcription,  except  in  favour  of 
one  who  can  plead  the  pofitive  ;  which  the  vaftal  can- 
not do,  being  deftltule  of  a  title.  This  rule  applies 
alfo  to  parfonage  tithes,  which  are  an  inherent  burden 
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which  therefore  the  perfon  liable  cannot  prefcrlbe  an  ■''""'m 
immunity  by  bare  nonpayment :  but  fuch  vicarage  "~'^'*" 
tithes  as  are  only  due  wht-re  they  are  cftabliftied  by  u- 
fage,  may  be  loft  by  pi-efcription.  In  all  thefe  cafes, 
though  the  radical  right  cannot  fufl^cr  the  negative 
prefcription,  the  bygone  duties,  not  demanded  with- 
in the  40  years,  are  loft  to  the  proprietor,  fuperlor, 
or  titular. 

17.  Prefcription    maybe  inter  rupted  by  any  deed ''."""ip 
whereby  the  proprietor  or  ci-edilor   ufcs  his   right  or!.''""'/P 
ground  of  debt.      In  all  interruptions,   notice  muft  be 
given  to  the  pofTelfor   of  the   fubjcft,  or  the   debtor, 

that  the  proprietor  or  creditor  intends  to  fne  upo» 
his  right.  All  writings  whereby  the  debtor  himfelf 
acknowledges  the  debt,  and  all  proceffes  for  payment 
brought,  or  diligences  ufed  again  It  him  upon  his  ob- 
ligation, by  horning,  inhibition,  arreftment,  i^c.  muft 
be  eftx-dtual  to  Interrupt  prefcription. 

18.  Interruptions,  by  citation  upon  libelled  fnm- 
monfes,  where  they  are  not  ufed  by  a  minor,  pre- 
fcrlbe, if  not  renewed  every  feven  years  :  but  where 
the  appearance  of  painles,  or  any  judicial  aft  has  fol- 
lowed thereupon,  it  is  no  longer  a  bare  citation,  but 
an  aftion  which  fubfifts  for  40  years.  It  has  been 
found,  that  the  fexennial  prefcription  of  bills  Is  not  in- 
terrupted by  a  blank  citation,  as  praitifed  in  the  court 
of  admiralty.  Citations  for  interrupting  the  prefcrip- 
tion of  real  rights  muft  be  given  by  nieffengers;  and 
the  fummonfes,  on  which  fuch  citations  proceed,  muft 
pafs  the  fignet  upon  the  bill,  and  be  regillcred  within  60 
days  after  the  execution.  In  a  particular  regifter  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe  :  and  where  Interruption  of 
real  rights  is  made  iv'a  fuffi,  an  inftiument  muft  be 
taken  upon  it,  and  recorded  in  the  faid  regifter  ;  other- 
wife  it  can  have  no  effeft  againft  lingular  fucceflbrs. 

19.  Interruption  has  the  effeft  to  cut  off  the  courfe 
of  prefcription.  fo  that  the  perfon  prefcribing  can  avail 
himfelf  of  no  part  of  the  former  time,  but  muft  begin 
a  new  courfe,  commencing  from  the  date  of  the  inter- 
ruption. Minority,  therefore,  is  no  proper  Interrup- 
tion :  for  it  neither  breaks  the  courfe  ot  preicription, 
nor  is  It  a  document  or  evidence  taken  by  the  minor 
on  his  right  :  it  Is  a  perfonal  privilege  competent  to 
him,  by  which  the  operation  of  the  prefcription  is  in- 
deed fufpended  during  the  years  of  minority,  which 
are  therefore  difcounted  from  it  ;  but  it  continues  to 
run  after  majority,  and  the  years  before  and  after  the 
minority  may  be  conjoined  to  complete  it.  The  fame 
doftrine  applies  to  the  privilege  arlling  from  one's  in- 
capacity to  aft. 

20.  Diligence  ufed  upon  a  debt,  againft  any  one  of 
two  or  more  co-obligants,  preferves  the  debt  itfelf,  and 
fo  interrupts  prefcription  againft  all  of  them  ;  except 
in  the  fpecial  cafe  of  cautioners,  who  are  not  affefted 
by  any  diligence  ufed  againft  the  principal  debtor.  In 
the  fame  manner,  a  right  of  annualrent,  conftituted 
upon  two  feparate  tenements,  is  preferved  as  to  both 
from  the  negative  prefcription,  by  diligence  ufed  a- 
gainft  either  of  them.  But  whether  fuch  diligence  has 
alfo  the  effeft  to  hinder  the  poffcffor  of  the  other  te- 
nement by  fingular  titles  from  the  benefit  of  the  pofi- 
tive prefcription,  may  be  doubted. 
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Sect.  XX.     Offuccejfion  in  heritable  r limits. 

Singular  fucceffors  -ire  thofe  wlio  fuccecd  to  a 
perfnn  yet  alive,  in  a  ipccial  fubjecl  b/  (ingiilar  titles  ; 
but  fucceflion,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  is  a  method  of 
tranfmittnisr  rights  from  the  dead  to  the  living.  He- 
ritable rights  defcend  by  fuccefTion  to  the  heir  proper- 
ly fo  called  ;  moveable  rights  to  the  executors,  who 
are  fometimes  faid  to  be  lieirs  in  moveables.  Succef- 
fion  is  either  by  /fecial  dcjlination ,  which  defcends  to 
thofe  named  by  the  proprietor  himfelf;  or  legal, 
which  devolves  upon  the  perfons  witom  the  law  marks 
out  for  fucceffors,  from  a  prefumption,  thai  the  pro- 
prietor would  iiave  named  them  had  he  made  a  de(U- 
nation.  The  firil  is  in  all  cafes  preferred  to  the  other, 
as  prefumption  muft  yield  to  truth. 

2.  In  the  fucccffion  of  heritage,  the  heirs  at  law 
are  otherwife  called  heirs  general,  heirs  whatfoever, 
iritage. or  heirs  of  line;  and  they  fucceed  by  the  right  of 
blood,  in  the  following  order.  Firil,  defcendents ; 
among  thefe,  fons  are  preferred  to  daughters,  and  the 
eldeft  fon  to  all  the  younger.  Where  there  are  daugh- 
ters only,  they  fucceed  equally,  and  are  called  heirs- 
portioners.  Failing  immediate  defcendents,  grand- 
children fucceed ;  and  in  default  of  them,  great- 
grandchildren ;  and  fo  on  in  injtmtum  :  preferring,  as 
in  the  former  cafe,  males  to  females,  and  the  eldell 
male  to  the  younger. 
Jteral-.  3.  Next  after  defcendents,  collaterals  fucceed;  among 
whom  the  brothers  ^f/'ffii/H  of  the  deceafed  have  the  firit 
place.  But  as,  in  no  cafe,  the  legal  fucceffion  of  heri- 
tage is,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  divided  into  parts,  un- 
lefs  where  it  defcends  to  females ;  tlie  immediate 
younger  brother  of  the  deceafed  excludes  the  red,  .•'c- 
cording  to  the  tule,  heritage  defcends.  Where  the  de- 
ceafed is  himfelf  the  youngell,  the  fucceffion  goes  to 
the  immediate  elder  brother,  as  being  the  leall  dev'a- 
tion  from  this  rule.  If  there  are  no  brothers  gerinan, 
the  fifters  german  fucceed  equally  :  then  brothers  con- 
fanguinean,  in  the  fame  order  as  brothers  german  ;  and 
failing  them,  filters  confev.guineiin  equally.  Next,  the 
father  fucceeds.  After  him,  his  biothers  and  fillers, 
according  to  the  rules  already  explained  ;  then  the 
grand-father  ;  failing  him,  his  brothers  and  lifler?;  and 
fo  upwards,  as  far  back  as  propinquity  can  be  proved, 
uccef-  Though  children  fucceed  to  their  mother,  a  mother 
by  the  cannot  to  her  child  ;  nor  is  there  any  fucceffion  by  our 
ler.  lavv  through  the  mother  of  the  deceafed  ;  in  fo  much 
that  one  brother  uterine,  i.  c.  by  the  mother  only,  can- 
not fucceed  to  another,  even  in  that  eftate  which  flowed 
originally  from  their  common  mother. 

4.  In  heritage  there  is  a  right  of  reprefentatimi,  by 
which  one  fucceeds,  not  from  any  title  in  himfelf,  but 
in  the  place,  and  as  reprefenting  fome  of  his  deceaftd 
afcendents.  Thus,  where  one  leaves  a  younger  fon,  and 
a  grandchild  by  his  eldtft,  the  grandchild,  though  far- 
ther removed  in  degree  from  the  deceaftd  than  his 
uncle,  excludes  him,  as  coming  in  place  of  his  father 
the  eldeft  fon.  Hence  arifes  the  dilUndtion  between 
fucceffion  in  capita,  where  the  divifion  is  made  into  as 
many  equal  parts  as  there  arc  capita  or  heirs,  which  is 
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the  cafe  of  heira-portioners  ;  and  fucceflion  in  Jlirpcs, 
where  the  remoter  heirs  draw  no  more  among  th-ra 
than  the  (hare  belonging  to  their  afcendent  orfiirps, 
whom  they  reprefcnt  ;  an  example  of  which  may  be 
figured  in  the  cafe  of  one  who  leaves  behind  him  a 
daughter  alive,  and  two  grand-daughters  by  a  daughter 
deceafed.  In  which  cafe  th?  two  grand  daughters 
would  fucceed  equally  to  that  half  which  would  have 
belonged  to  their  mother  hadflie  been  alive. 

5.  In  the  fucceflion  of  heirs- portioners,  indivifibleSiiccetnoU 
rights,  e.g.  titles  of  dignity,  fall  to  the  eldeft  fider.  °f  *><^'"- 
A  fingle  right  of  fuperiority  goes  alfo  to  the  eldeft  ;  I' °""'°^"' 
for  it  hardly  admits  a  divifion,  and  the  condition  cf  the 
vaffal  ouglit  not  to  be  made  worfe  by  multiplying  fu- 
periors  upon  him.  Where  there  are  more  fuch  rights, 
the  eldeft  may  perhaps  have  her  eleftion  of  the  beft  ; 
but  the  younger  fifters  are  intitled  to  a  recompence,  in 
fo  far  as  the  divifions  are  unequal ;  at  leaft,  where  the 
fuperiorities  yield  a  conftant  yearly  rent.  The  pria- 
cipal  feat  of  the  family  falls  to  the  eldeft,  with  the  gar- 
den and  orchard  belonging  to  it,  withoutT  recompence 
to  the  younger  fifters  ;  but  all  other  houfes  are  divided 
among'.l  them,  together  with  the  lands  on  which  they 
are  built,  as  parts  and  pertinents  of  thefe  lands.  A 
prxcipuum,  however,  is  due  only  in  the  cafe  of  fuccef- 
fion of  heirs- portioners  ah  mtejlafo  ;  and  therefore  there 
is  no  place  for  it  where  the  fucceffion  is  taken  under  a 
deed. 

6.  Thofe  heritable  rights,  to  which  the  deceafed  did  Heir  of 
himftlf  fucceed  as  heir  to  his  father  or  other  ancetlor, "^oi'l^sft. 
get  fometimes  the  name  of  heritage  in  a  ftrift  fenfe,  in 
oppcfition  to  x)\e  fciida  nova,  or  feusof  conqueft,  which 
he  had  acquired  by  fingular  titles,  and  which  defcend, 
not  to  his  heir  of  line,  but  of  conqueft.  This  diftiric- 
tion  obtains  only  where  two  or  mere  brothers  or  uncles, 
or  their  ilTue,  are  next  in  fucceflion;  in  which  cafe,  the 
immediate  younger  brothei,  as  heir  of  line,  fucceeds  to 
the  proper  heritage,  becaufe  that  defcends  ;  whereas 
the  conqueft  aicends  to  the  immediate  elder  brother. 
It  has  no  place  in  female  fucceflion,  which  the  law  di- 
vides equally  among  the  heirs-portioners.  Where  the 
deceafed  was  the  younger  brother,  the  immediatj  elder 
brother  is  heir  both  of  line  and  of  conqueft.  An  eftate 
difponed  by  a  father  to  his  eldeft  fon,  is  not  conqueft 
in  the  fon's  perfon,  but  heritage;  becaufe  the  fon  would 
have  fucceedcd  to  It,  though  there  had  been  no  difpo- 
fition.  The  heir  of  conqueft  fucceeds  to  all  rights  af- 
fefting  laud,  which  require  fcifin  to  perfeCl  them  But 
teinds  go  to  the  heir  of  line  ;  becaufe  they  are  merely 
a  burden  on  the  fruits,  not  on  the  land.  Tacks  do  not 
fall  under  conqueft,  becaufe  they  are  complete  rights 
without  feifin  ;  nor  perfonal  bonds  taken  to  heirs  fe- 
cluding  executors. 

7.  I'he  heir  of  fine  is  intiiled  to  the  fuccc-flion,  not  ^'■' "'"','?" 
only  of  fubjefts  properly  heritable,  but  to  that  fort  of 
moveables  called  heirjhip,  which  is  the  bell  of  certain 
kinds.  This  doArine  has  been  probably  introduced, 
that  the  heir  might  not  have  an  houfe  and  tftate  to  fuc- 
ceed to,  quite  diimantled  by  the  executor.  In  that  fort 
which  goes  by  pairs  or  dozens,  the  beft  pair  or  dozen 
is  th;  heitftiip.  There  is  no  htirftiip  in  fungibles,  or 
things  ertimated  by  quantity  ;  as  grain,  hay,  current 
money,  &c.  To  intitle  an  heir  to  this  privilege,  the 
deceafed  muft  have  been  either,  (i.)  A  prelate  :  (2.)  A 
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baror,  L  t-  who  flood  infeft  at  hh  death  in  lands,  thu'  tho'  completed  by  Inftrftment  bffore  the  a£l  r68y,  was    Law  of 

not  frtfted  into  a  barony;  or   even  in  a  right  of  sn-  ineffcftual,  becaiife  not  recorded  in  terms  of  ihe  aft.      So.tland 
nualrent  :   Or,   (3.)  A  biirgefa  j   not  an  honorary  one,  i  2.     An  heir  of  entail  has  full  power  over  the  en-         >'  - 

but  a  trading  burgefs  of  a  royal   borc.ugh,  or  at  lead  tailed  eftate,  except  In  fo  far  aa  he  is  exprefsly  fettered  ;  u.  . 

one  intitled  to  enter  burgefs  in  the  right  of  his  ancef-  and  as  entails  arc  an   unfavourabk  reftiaint  upon  pro- £„?/'| "1 

tor.     Neither  the  heir  of  conqueft,  nor  of  tailzie,  has  pcrty,  and  a  frequent  fuare  to  trading  people,  they  are  powei«  tz 

right  to  hcirfhip- moveables.  JlriO'iJJiTni  juris  :  fo   that    no    prohibition  or  irritancies '"^ftiiiaioii 

8.   As  to  fuccefiion  by  dtflination,  no  proprietor  can  arc  to  be  inferred  by  implication.     By  10  Geor'ie  III. 

fettle  any  heritable  cflate,  in  the  proper  form  of  a  tefta-  c.  5  i.  heirs  of  entail  are  ir.'^^itlcd  (notvvithftanding  any 

ment  ;   not  even  bonds  fechidlng  executors,  tho'  thefc  rellriftions  in  tKe  deed  of  entail)  to  improve  tlieireltates 

are  not  hi\'m\Ae  fx  fua  natura  :     But,   where  a   ttlta-  by  granting  leafes,  building  farm-houfes,  draining,  in- 

ment  is  in   part   drawn   up  in  the  ilyle  of  a  deed /n/i-r  cljfmg,  and  excambing,  under  cert:iin  limitations,  and 

vivos,  fuch  part  of  it  may  contain  a  iettlemtnt  of  hcri-  to  t'aim  repayment  of  three-fourths  of  the  expeiice 

tage,  though  executors  fliould  be  named  in  the  tella-  from  the  next  heir  of  entail. — This  ad  extends  to  all 

mentavy  part.      Ihe  common  method  of  fettling   the  tailzies,  whether  made  prior  or  poftei  iot  to  the  1685. 
fucceflion  of  heritai^e  is  by  difpelition,  contradl  of  mar-  1  3.    An  heir,  who  countciadis  the  direiilions  of  the  Contravec 

riage,  or  fimplc  procmatory  of  rcfignau'.>n  :  and,  tho'  tailzie,  by  aliening  any  part  of  the  eilate,  charging  it  *'<"•>  W 

a  difpofition  fettling  heritage  Hiould  have  neither  pre-  witli  debt,   &c.  is  faid  to  contravene.      It  is  not  the  T '°'? '"" 

cept  nor  procuratory,  it  founds  an  acliou  airainll  the  fim(>ie  contr.'CtIng  of  debt  that  infers  contravention  ; 

heir  of  line  to  complete  his  titles  to  the  eftate  ;  and  the  lands  entailed  mull  be  adlually  adjudged  upon  the 

thereafter  d'.vefl  himfelf  in  favour  of  the  difponee.   The  debt  contracted.      An   htir  may,  where   he  is  Hi  t  tx- 

appellition  of  tailzie,  or  entail,   is  chiefly  ufed  in   the  preisly  barred,  fettle  rational  pruvlii  ms  on  his  wife  and 

hiljrcn,  wlthnut   iucurripij  contravention.      It  ' 


cafe  of  a  land  cftate,  which  is  fettled  on  a  long  fcries 
of  heiis  fubftlluted  one  after  another.  The  perfou 
firft  called  in  the  tailzie,  is  the  inftitute  ;  the  relt,  the 
heirs  of  tailzie,  or  the  fublh'uites. 

9.  Tailzies,  when  cnnfidered  in  relation  to  their  fe- 
deral degrees  of  force,  are  either,  (i.)  Simple  defti- 
nations:  (2.)  Tailzies  with  prohibitory  claufes.  (3.) 
Tailzies  with  prohibitory,  refolutive,  and  irritant  clau- 
fes. That  is  a  fimple  dcllination,  where  the  perfona 
called  to  the  fucceflion  are  fubltitutcd  one  after  ano- 
ther, without  any  rellraint  laid  on  the  exercile  of  their 
property.  The  heirs,  thcufore,  fucceeding  to  fuch 
{ftate,  arc  abf.lute  fiars,  and  confequenlly  may  alter 
the  dcllination  at  pleafure. 

10.  in  tailzies  with  claufes  prohibitory,  e.  g.  decla- 
rlnfr  that  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  to  the  heirs  to  contrail 
debts  or  alien  the  lands  in  prcjijdice  of  the  fucceflion, 
none  of  the  heirs  can  alien  gratuitoufly.  But  the  mem- 
bers of  entail  nay  contrait  debts  which  will  be  effec- 
tual to  the  creditors,  or  may  difpoie  of  the  tllate  for  becomes  iiniple  and  ujilimitcd  in  the  perfon  of  fuch 
onerous  caufes.  In  both  thcfe  forts,  the  maker  him-  heirs.  By  the  late  aft  2Cth  Geo.  II.  for  abolifliing 
■felf  may  alter  the  tailzie ;  except,  (i.)  Where  it  has  wardholdings,  the  king  may  purchafe  lands  within 
been  granted  for  an  onerous  caufe,  as  in  mutual  tail-  Scotland,  nutwitiiftanduig  the  llrlftell  entail  ;  and 
zies  ;  or  (2.)  Where  the  maker  is  cxprefsly  difabled,  where  the  lauds  are  in  the  hands  of  minors  or  fatuoii* 
as  well  as  the  inftitute  or  the  heiis.  perfons,  his  niajeily  may  purchafe  them  from  tliecura- 

1 1.  Where  a  tailzie  is  guarded  with  irritant  and  re-     tors  or  guardians.     And  heirs  of  entail  may  fell  to  their 


rcn,  witni'Ut  mcurnng  contravention.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  the  heirs  alfo  of  the  contravencr 
would  forfct  tlicir  right  from  the  afts  or  deeds  of  tlicir 
predectiior  where  there  is  no  exorefs  claufe  in  the  en- 
tail fettling  it  ;  and  though  the  words  of  the  aft  1685 
(wliicli  declares,  that  entails  executed  according  to  the 
diitftions  of  it,  (hall  be  effectual  not  only  againil  the 
contravener  and  his  heirs,  but  againil  creditors),  may 
fcein  to  favour  the  idea  that  heirs  alfo  would  foifeit, 
the  more  favourable  opinion  has  received  the  fanftioii 
of  our  lupreme  court.  For  the  greater  fecurity,  how- 
ever, a  claufe  is  now  ufuslly  inferted  in  tailzies,  de- 
claring, that  the  contravention  of  tiic  heir  in  poffellion 
(hall  uot  alleft  his  dcfceiidents,  when  fuch  is  the  in-  . 
teiuiou  of  the  graattr. 

14..   When  the  heirs  of  the  lad  peifon  fpecially  cal-  In  what 
led  in  a  tailzie  come  to  fucceed,  the  irritancies  have  no  "'5**" 
lunger  any  perfon  in  favour  of  whom  they  can  operate  ;  |.''[1'^  "*' 
and  conleejucntly,   the  tee,    which  was  before  tailzied. 


folutive  claufes,  the  eftate  entailed  cannot  be  carried  off 
by  the  debt,  or  deed,  of  any  of  the  heirs  fucceeding 
thereto,  in  prejudice  of  the  fubftitutcs.  It  was  long 
doubted,  wlutlier  fuch  tailzies  ought  to  be  effcftual, 
even  where  the  fiiperior's  confent  was  adhibited  ;   bc- 


vaffale  the  fuperiorities  belonging  to  the  etUiiilcd  cllate; 

but  in  all  thele  cafes,  the   price  Is  to  be  fettled  in  the 

fame  manner  that  the  lantls  or  fjperiorities  fold  were 

fettled  before  the  fale. 

15.   Rights,  not  only  of  land-eftates,  but  of  bonds,  Rii,hf« 
■caufe  they  funk  the  property  of  cllates,  and  created  a     are  le)mtliines  granted  to  two  or  more  ptifons  in  con-  taken  in 
perpetuity  of  liferents.     They  were  firlt  explicitly  an-     junft  fee.      Where  a  right  is  fo  granted  to  two  (Iran   conj"''* 
thorifcd  by  1685,  c.  22.     By  this  Ilatute,  the  entail     gers,  without  any  fpccial  cLui'e  adjefttd  to  it,,  each  of    '' 
muft  be  regillcred   in   a  (j>ecial  regifter  ellabliflied  for     them  has  an  equal  iuterell  in  the  tee,  and  the  part  of 
that   purpolc  ;   and   the  irritant  and  refolutive  claufes     tlie  deccafed  dcfcends  to  his  own  heir.     If  the  right  b« 
mud  be  inferted,  not  o:dy  in   the  procuratories,  pre-     taken  to  the  two  jo;ntly,  and  the /wi^/yi /ji),/- and  their 
cepts,  and  feilir.s,  by  v.-hich  the  tailzies  aie  firll  coiilli-      heirs,  the  leveral  iliatcs  i.f  the  conjunft  bavs  are  affec- 
tuted,  but  In  all  the  after  conveyances  thereof;  other-      taijle  by  their  creditors  duiing  their  lives  :  but,  on  the 
wife  they  can  have  no  force  againli  fingular  fuccelTors.     death  ot  any  one  of  them,  the  furvivor  has  the  fee  of 
But  a  tailzie,  even  without  thcfe  requllites,  is  effcftual     the  whole,  in  fo  far  as  the  (hare  of  the  predeceafed  re- 
againft  the  heir  of  the  granter,  or  againlt  the  inftitute     mains  free,  after  payment  of  his  debts.     Wiicre  the 
«ho  accepts  of  it.     It  has  been  found,  tliat  an  entail,     right  is  taken  to  the  two  in  conjunft  fee,  and  to  the 

heir« 


ur.  L 

oi  hf  irs  of  one  of  them,  lie  to  wfiofe  heirs  the  right  is  ta- 
'"•  km  13  the  only  fiar  ;  the  right  of  the  other  refolves 
""  into  a  limplc  liferent  :  yet  where  a  father  takes  a  rij;lit 
to  himfeJf  and  his  fin  jointly,  and  to  the  fon's  heirs, 
fuch  right  being  gratuitous,  is  not  undcrilood  to  Unp 
the  father  of  the  fee,  unlefs  a  contrary  intention  fhall 
pidiiily  appear  from  the  tenor  of  the  right. 

1 6.  Where  a  right  is  takin  to  a  hufband  and  wife, 
in  conjanft  fee  and  liferent,  the  hufbanJ,  as  xVz  pcrfona 
Sgnior,  is  the  only  fiar :  the  wife's  right  refolves  into 
a  liferent,  unlifs  it  be  prtfumable,  from  fpecial  circiim- 
ftsnces,  that  the  fee  was  intended  to  be  in  the  wife. 
Where  a  right  of  raoveablts  is  taken  to  hufliand  and 
wife,  the  heirs  of  both  fucceed  equally,  according  to 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  words. 
f  17.  Heirs  of  provifion  are  thofe  who  fucceed  to  any 

n.  fubjesft,  in  virtue  of  a  provifion  in  the  inveftiture,  or  o- 
thcr  deed  of  lettlement.  This  appellition  is  given  nnoll 
commonly  to  heirs  of  a  marriage.  Thcfe  are  more  fa- 
vourably regarded  than  heirs  by  fimple  deftination, 
who  have  only  the  hope  of  fucceilioi)  ;  for  heirs  of  a 
maniagc,  becaufe  their  provifions  are  conftituted  by  an 
onerous  contraft,  cannot  be  difappointed  of  them  by 
any  gratuitous  deed  of  the  father.  Nevcrthclefs,  as 
their  right  is  only  a  right  of  fuccelTion,  which  is  not 
defigned  to  reftrain  the  father  from  granting  onerous 
or  rational  deeds,  he  continues  to  have  the  full  power  of 
felling  the  fubjcCt,  or  charging  it  witfi  debts,  unlefs  a 
proper  light  ot  credit  be  given  to  the  heir  by  the  mar- 
riage contraft.  eg.  if  the  father  flunild  obhge  himfelf 
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fi'.r,  and  may  therefore  dlfpofe  of  it  for  onerons  or  ra- 
tional caufes.  Where  heritable  rights  are  provided  to  the 
heirs  of  a  marriage,  they  fall  to  the  ehlell  f  )n,  for  he  is 
tiie  heir  at  hv.-  in  heritage.  Where  a  fum  of  m;>hey  is  fo 
provided,  the  word  heir  is  applied  to  the  fubj.-Ct  of  the 
provifion,  and  fo  marks  out  the  executor,  who  is  the 
heir  in  moveables.  When  an  heritable  right  is  pro  To  bairn v 
vided  to  the  lairns  (or  ifluc)  of  a  mirriage,  it  is  di- 
vided equally  among  the  cliildren,  if  no  diviijon  be 
made  by  the  faliier ;  for  fuch  deftination  cuts  off  the 
exchifive  right  of  the  legal  heir.  No  provifion  granted 
to  bairns,  gives  a  fpecial  right  of  credit  to  anyone 
child,  as  long  as  the  father  lives  :  the  right  is  CTranted 
j'amii'idi ;  fo  iliat  the  whole  mulf  indeed  go  to  one  or 
other  of  them  ;  but  the  father  has  a  power  inherent  in 
him,  to  divide  it  among  them,  in  fuch  proportions  as  he 
thinks  bell,  yet  fo  as  none  of  them  may  be  entiiely 
excluded,  except  in  extraordinary  cafes. 

20.  A  claiife  of  return   is  that,  by  which  a  fum  in  3^'^"'=  '^'• 
bond   or  other  right,  is  in   a  certain  event  limited  to'''"™' 
return  to  the  granter  himfelf,  or   his  heiis.     When  a 

right  id  granted  for  onerous  caufes,  the  creditor  may 
defeat  the  claufe  of  return,  even  gratuitouQy.  But, 
where  the  fum  in  the  right  flows  from  the  granter,  or 
where  there  is  any  other  reafonable  caufe  for  the  pro- 
vifion of  return  in  his  favour,  the  receiver  cannot  difap- 
point  it  gratuitoully.  Yet  fince  he  is  fiar,  the  fum  may- 
be cither  affigned  by  hira  for  an  onerous  caufe,  or  af- 
fefted  by  his  creditors. 

21.  An  heir  is,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  eadem  per-'atvn. 


to  infeft  the  heir  in  the  lands,  or  make  payment  of  the    Joiia  cum  dt-JunSo,  and  fo  reprefents  the  dcceafcd 


snf 


fum  provided  againll  a  day  certain,  or  when  the  child 
attains  a  certain  ^ge,  &c.  ;  for  fuch  rights,  when  per- 
fe^ed  by  infeitmeut,  or  fecured  by  diligence,  are  ef- 
feflual  againit  all  the  poilerior  deeds  of  the  father, 
even  onerous. 

18. 'fiiough  all  provifions  to  children,  by  a  msr- 
ion  to liage  contract  conceived  in  the  ordinary  form,  being 
en-  merely  rights  of  fuccefhon,  are  poftponed  to  every  one- 
rous debt  of  the  granter,  even  to  thofe  contrasted  po- 
fterior  to  the  provifions  ;  yet  where  a  father  executes  a 
bond  of  provifion  to  a  child  aftually  exilUng,  whether 
fuch  child  be  the  heir  of  a  marriage  or  not,  a  proper 
debt  is  thereby  created,  which,  though  it  be  without 
doubt  gratuitous,  is  not  only  efFeAual  againft  the  fa- 
ther himfelf  and  his  heirs,  but  is  not  reducible  at  the 
indance  even  of  his  prior  onerous  creditors,  if  he  was 
folvent  at  the  lime  of  granting  it.  A  father  may,  not- 
withrtandlng  a  firil  raatriage-contrarr,  fettle  a  jointure 
on  a  ftcond  wile,  or  provide  the  children  of  a  fecond 
marriage  ;  for  fuch  fctilements  are  deemed  onerous  ; 
but  where  they  are  exorbitant,  they  will  be  rcliricted 
to  what  is  rational:  and  in  all  Inch  fettlcments,  where 
the  provifions  of  the  firit  marriage -con  tratt  are  in- 
croached  upon,  the  heirs  of  that  marriajre  have  recourfe 
againll  the  father,  in  cafe  he  fhould  after  A'ards  acquire 
a  feparate  eliate,  which  may  enable  hlni  to  fulfil  both 
obligations, 
ion  19.  In  marriage  contrarts,  the  corqiieil,  or  a  certain 

'••  part  of  It,  is  freqjcnlly  provided  to  the  ilTue ;  by  which 
is  underltood  whatever  real  addition  fnall  be  made  to 
the  father's  ellate  during  the  marriage  by  purchafe  or 
donation.  Conqueft  therefore  mult  be  tree,  /'.  e,  what 
remains  after  payment  of  debts  due  by  the  father.  As 
in  other  provifions,  fo  in  conquell ;  the  father  is  Hill 


verfally,  not  only  in  his  rights,  but  in  hia  debts  :  in  the 
firft  view,  he  is  faid  to  be  heir  aS'i-vi ;  in  the  fecond, 
pajfive.  From  this  general  rule  are  excepted,  heirs  fub- 
llituitd  in  a  fpecial  bond,  and  even  lubllituted  in  3 
difpofillon  ommum  bonorum,  to  take  elFedt  at  the  graut- 
er's  death  ;  for  fuch  fubilitutes  are  confidered  as  An- 
gular fucceffurs,  and  their  right  as  an  univerfnl  legacy, 
which  does  not  fubjeft  the  legatee  ultra  v.iloran,  but 
heirs  male  or  of  tailzie,  though  their  right  be  limited  to 
fpeeial  fubjefts,  are  liable,  not  merely  to  the  extent  of 
the  fiibjca  entailed  or  provided,  but  infolUum  ;  becaufe 
fuch  rights  are  defigned  to  carry  an  univerfal  character, 
and  fo  infer  an  univerfal  reptcfeutation  of  the  "ranter. 
The  heir  of  hue  is  primarily  liable  for  the  debts  of  his 
prcdcccffor ;  for  he  is  the  moll  proper  heir,  and  lo  mult 
be  dilcuffed  before  any  other  can  be  purfucd  ;  next  10 
him  the  heir  of  conquell,  becaufe  he  alfo  fucceeds  to 
the  unkierfliis  of  the  whole  heritable  rigiits  which  his 
predecefi'or  had  acquired  by  fingular  titles  ;  then,  the 
heir  male,  or  of  a  marriage  ;  for  their  pioplnquity  of 
blood  fubjects  them  mere  dircdly  than  any  oilier  heir 
of  tailzie,  who  may  pclubly  be  a  Itranger;  and  who  for 
that  reafon  is  not  liable  to  be  dilcuffed,  except  for  fuch 
6f  the  predectlfor's  debts  or  deeds  as  rcidte  fpecially 
to  the  lands  tailzied  ;  as  to  which  he  is  liable  even  be- 
fore the  heir  of  line.  Heirs  pottioners  are  hable/re 
rata  for  their  predcctfTors  debts  ;  but  if  any  of  them 
prove  infolveiit,  the  creditor  may,  after  difcuffing  her, 
infill  for  her  (liare  againll  the  rtll,  who  will  be  liable 
in  fo  far  as  they  are  lucrattt  by  the  fucceffion.  Where 
an  heir,  liable  fuhfidiari ,  pay^  the  predeceffor's  debt, 
he  has  relief  ugainlt  the  heir  who  is  more  direct- 
ly hable,  in  relpea  of  whom  he  is  not  co-htir,  but 
creditor. 

5  2». 
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22.  Before  an  hs'u  can  have  an  aftive  title  to  his  aa- 
ceflor's  rights,  he  mull  be  eiiteied  by  fervice  and  re- 
tour.  He  who  is  infilled  to  enter  heir,  is,  before  his 
aftual  entry,  called  apparent  heir.  The  bare  right  of 
apparency  carries  certain  privileges  with  it.  An  ap- 
parent heir  may  defend  his  anceftor's  titles  againft 
a;iy  third  party  w'lo  brings  them  undi;r  challenge.  Te- 
nants tnay  fafcly  pay  him  theii'  rents  ;  and  after  they 
have  once  acknowledged  him  by  payment,  he  may 
conipel  them  to  continue  it;  and  the  rents  not  uphft- 
ed  by  the  apparent  heir  belong  to  his  executors,  upon 
his  death. 

23.  As  an  heir  is,  by  his  entry,  fubjecled  univerfally 
to  his  anceftor's  debtSj  apparent  heirs  have  therefore  a 
year  (annus  di-liberamli )  allowed  to  them  from  the  an- 
celtor's  deceafe,  to  deliberate  whether  they  will  enter 
or  not  ;  till  the  expiry  of  which,  though  they  may 
be  charged  by  creditors  to  enter,  they  cannot  be  fued 
in  any  procefs  founded  upon  fuch  charge.  Though 
declaratory  adione,  and  others  which  contain  no  per- 
fonal  conchifion,  may  be  purfued  again*.!  the  apparent 
heir,  w  ithout  a  previous  charge  ;  aftion  docs  not  lie 
even  upon  thefe,  within  the  year,  if  the  heir  cannot 
make  the  proper  defences  without  incurring  a  paflive 
title.  But  judicial  fales,  commenced  agaiiill  an  ancef- 
tor,  may  by  fpecial  aifl  of  federunt  be  continued  upon 
a  citation  of  the  heir,  without  waiting  the  year  of  de- 
liberatisg.  This  annus  tleliberandi  is  computed,  in  the 
cafe  of  a  pofthumous  heir,  from  the  birth  of  fuch  heir. 
An  apparent  heir,  who,  by  immixing  with  the  eftate 
of  his  ancedor,  is  as  much  fubjefted  to  his  debts  as  if 
he  had  entered,  can  have  no  longer  a  right  to  delibe- 
rate whether  he  will  enter  or  not. 

24.  All  fervices  proceed  on  brieves  from  the  chan- 
cery, which  are  called  brieves  ofinquej},  and  have  been 
long  known  in  Scotland.  The  judge,  to  whom  the 
brief  is  direfted,  is  required  to  try  the  matter  by  an  in- 
quetl  of  15  fworn  men.  The  inquell,  if  they  find 
the  claim  verified,  muft  declare  the  claimant  heir  to  the 
deceafed,  by  a  verditt  or  fervice,  which  the  judge  mull 
attefl,  and  return  the  brief,  with  the  fervice  proceeding 
on  it,  to  the  chancery  ;  from  which  an  extraft  is  ob- 
tained called  the  retour  of  the  fervice. 

general  and      25.   The  fervice  of  heirs  is  either  general  or  fpeciii/. 

ipecial.  A  general  fervice  vefts  the  heir  in  the  right  of  all  he- 
ritable fubjefts,  which  either  do  not  require  feifin,  or 
which  have  not  been  perfefted  by  feifin  in  the  pcrfon  of 
the  ancedor.  A  public  right,  therefore,  according  to 
the  feudal  law,  though  followed  by  feifin,  having 
no  legal  cffefts  till  it  be  confirmed  by  the  fuperior, 
mull,  as  a  perfonal  right,  be  carried  by  a  general  fer- 
vice. A  fpecial  fervice,  followed  by  feifin,  veils  the 
heir  in  the  right  of  the  fpecial  fubjefts  in  which  the 
anceftor  died  infeft. 

Entry  by  26.   If  an  heir,  doubtful   whether  the  eftate  of  hia 

inventory,  anceftor  be  fnfficient  for  clearing  his  debts,  fliall,  at  any 
time  within  the  annus  deliberandi,  exhibit  upon  oath  a 
full  inventory  of  ail  his  anceftor's  heritable  fubjeCts,  to 
the  clerk  of  the  (hire  where  the  lands  lie;  or,  if  there  is 
no  heritage  requiring  feifin,  to  the  clerk  of  the  fliire 
where  he  died  ;  and  if,  after  the  fame  is  fubfcribed  by 
the  fheriffor  fiieriff-depute,  the  clerk,  and  himfelf,  and 
regilltred  in  the  fiieriff's  books,  the  extradl  thereof 
lliall  be  regiftered  within  forty  days  after  expiry  of  the 
annus  deliberandi  in   the  general  regifter  appointed  for 
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that  purpofe,  his  fubfequent  entry  will  fubjeft  hlai  no 
farther  than  to  the  value  of  fuch  inventory.  If  the  in- 
ventory be  given  up  and  regiftered  within  the  time 
prefcribed,  the  heir  may  ferve  on  it,  even  after  the 
year. 

27.  Creditors  are  not  obliged  to  acqulefce  in  the  va- 
lue of  the  eftate  given  up  by  the  heir  ;  but,  if  they  be 
real  creditors,  may  bring  the  eftate  to  a  public  fale,  in 
order  to  difcover  its  true  value  ;  fince  an  eftate  is  al- 
ways worth  what  can  be  got  for  it.  An  heir  by  in- 
ventory, as  he  is  in  effedl  a  truilee  for  the  creditors, 
muft  account  for  that  value  to  which  the  eftate  may 
have  been  improved  fince  the  death  of  the  anceftor,  and 
he  muft  communicate  to  all  the  creditors  the  eafes  he 
has  got  in  tranfadling  with  any  one  of  them. 

28.  Practice  has  introduced   an  anomalous  fort  of  Entry  u 
entry,  without  the  interpofition   of  an  inqaeft,  by  the  a  precep 
fole  confent  of  the  fuperior  ;  who,  if  he  be  fatisfied  that ''''"■'' ""' 
the  perfon  applying  to  him   is   the   next   heir,  grants-*  "^^ 
him  a  precept  (called  of  e  la  re  cotiJlcU,  from  the  firft  words 
of  its  recital),  commanding  his  bailie  to  infeft  him  in 
the  fubjecls  that  belonged  to  his  anceftor.     The  heir, 
by  taking  feifin  on  this  precept,  becomes /(7/7i'c>,  liable 
for  all  the  debts  of  his  anceftor  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  acquires  an  aftive  title,   as  to  the  fubjeAs  con- 
tained in  the  precept  in  queftions  with  the  fuperior  or 
his  heirs  ;  and  they  may,  when  followed  by  feifin,  af- 
ford a  title  of  prefcription  :   But  as  no  perfon  can  be 
declared  an  heir  by  private  authority,  they  cannot  bar 
the  true  heir  from   entering  after  2C  years,  as  a  legal 
entry  would  have  done ;  the  true  heir,  in   fuch   cafe, 
having  it  ftill  in  his  power  to  fet  afide  that  right,  and 
obtain  himfelf  regularly  ferved   at  any  time  within  the 
years  of  prefcription.      Of  the  fame  nature  is  the  entry  E''*'7f'T 
by  hafp  and  ftaple,  commonly  ufed  in  burgage  tene- y? ''1 
ments  of  houfes ;  by  which  the  bailie,   without  caUing 
an  inqucft,  cognofces  or  declares  a  perfon  heir,  upon 
evidence   brought    before    hir.ifelf;  and,  at    the   fame 
time  infefts  him  in  the  fubjedl,  by  the  fymbol  of  the 
hafp  and  ftaple  of  the  door.     Charges   given  by  cre- 
ditors to  apparent  heirs  to  enter,   ftand  in   the  place  of 
an  aAual  entry,  lo  as  to  fupport  the  creditor's  dili- 
gence (clxxii.  2.).  f    •  I 

29.  A  general  fervice  cannot  Include  a  fpecial  one  ;  ^    P."" 
fince  it  has  no  relation  to  any  fpecial  fubjeiS,  and  car- ^i^dcs  a  1 
ries  only  that   clafs  of  rights  on  which  feifin  has  not  neral  om 
proceeded  ;   but  a  fpecial  fervice  implies  a  general  one 
of  the  fame  kind  or  charatler,  and  confequently  carries 
even  fuch  rights  as  have  not  been   perfected  by  feifin. 
Service  Is  not  required  to  eftablifli   the  heir's  right   In 
titles  of  honour,  or  offices  of  the  higheft  dignity;  for 
thefe  defcend  jure  fanguinis. 

30.  An  heir,  by  immixing  with  his  anceftor's  eftate  P*""** 
without  entry,  fubjefts  himfelf  to  his  debts,  as  if  he       '* 
had  entered  ;  or,  in   our   law-phrafe,  incurs  a  paflive 
title.     The  only  paflive  title  by  which  an  apparent  heir 
becomes  liable  univerfally  for  all  his  anceftor's  debts, 
\i  geflio  pro  berede,  or  his  behaving  as  none  but  an  heir  Gejlhpr 
has  right  to  do.      Behaviour   as  heir  is  inferred  from*"^"*- 
the  apparent  heir's  intromiflion,  after  the  death  of  the 
anceftor,  with  any  part  of  the  lands  or  other  heritable 
fubjefts  belonging  to  the  deceafed,  to  which  he  him- 
felf might  have  completed  an  adlive  title  by  entry. 

31.  This  paflive  title  Is  excluded,  if  the  heir's  in- 
tromiflion be  by  ord.:r  of  law  ;  or  if  it  be  founded  on 
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.aw  of  fmgular  titles,  and  not  an  lieir  to  the  deceafed.  Bat 
otland  gn  apparent  heir's  purchafing  any  right  to  his  anccf- 
"*  tor's  eftate,  otherwife   than  at   public  roup  (auftion), 

or  his  polTefling  it  in  virtue  of  rights  fettled  in  the  pcr- 
fon  of  any  near  relation  of  the  ancellor,  to  whom  he 
himfflf  rray  fucceed  as  heir,  otherwife  than  upon  pur- 
chafe  by  public  fale,  is  deemed  behaviour  as  heir. 

32.  Behaviour  as  heir  is  alfo  excluded,  where  the  in- 
tromiflion  is  fmall,  unlg^  an  intention  to  defraud  the 
anceftor's  creditors  be  prefumable  from  the  circuni- 
flances  attending  it.  Neither  is  beliaviour  inferred 
aoainft  the  apparent  heir,  fiom  the  payment  of  his 
anctllor's  debt,  which  is  a  voluntary  adl,  and  profi- 
table to  the  creditors  :  nor  by  his  taking  out  of  brieves 
to  ferve  ;  for  one  may  alter  his  purpofe,  while  it  is  not 
completed  :  nor  by  his  affuraing  the  titles  of  honour 
belonging  to  his  anccftor,  or  exercifing  an  honorary 
office  hereditary  In  the  family  ;  for  thefe  are  rights  an- 
nexed to  the  blood,  which  may  be  ufed  without  pro- 
per reprcfentation  But  the  exercifing  an  heritable  of- 
fice of  profit,  which  may  pafs  by  voluntary  conveyance, 
and  confequently  is  adjudgeable,  may  reafonably  be 
thought  to  infer  a  paffive  title.  Laftly,  as  pafliVe 
titles  have  been  introduced,  metely  for  the  fecurity  of 
creditors ;  therefore,  where  qucftions  concerning  be- 
haviour aiife  among  the  difierent  orders  of  heirs,  they 
are  liable  to  one  another  no  farther  than  in  valorem  of 
their  feveral  intromiffions. 
letplie  33.  Another  pafiive  title  in  heritage,  may  be  incur- 
editaiit.  j-ed  by  the  apparent  heir's  accepting  a  gratuitous  right 
from  the  ancellor,  to  any  part  of  the  eftate  to  which 
he  himfelf  might  have  fucceeded  as  heir  ;  and  it  is  cal- 
led prttceptio  hercJ'itatis,  becaufe  it  is  a  taking  of  the 
fucceflion  by  the  heir  before  it  opens  to  him  by  the 
death  of  his  ancetior.  If  the  right  be  onerous,  there 
is  no  pafTive  title  ;  if  the  confideration  paid  for  it  does 
not  amount  to  its  full  value,  the  creditors  of  the  de- 
ceafed may  reduce  it,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  gratuitous,  but 
flill  it  infers  no  pafiive  title. 

34.  The  heir  incurring  this  pafiive  title  Is  no  farther 
liable,  than  if  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  acceptance 
entered  heir  to  the  granter,  and  fo  fubjecled  himfelf 
to  the  debts  that  were  then  chargeable  againft  him  ; 
but  with  the  pofterior  debts  he  has  nothing  to  do,   not 
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36.  An  apparent  heir,  who  is  Cited  by  the  arcellor's    Law  of 
creditor  in  a  procefs  for  payment,  if  he  offers  any  pe-    Scnt't.j.  ^ 
rcniptory   defence    againll   the   debt,  incurs  a   pafTnv  other' lal- 
title  ;  for  he  can  have   no   intereft   to  objeft  againft  it,  five  titles, 
but  in  the  charader  of  heir.      In  the  fame  manner,  the 

heir's  not  renouncing  upon  a  charge  to  enter  heir,  in- 
fers it  :  But  the  efFeft  of  both  thefe  is  limiteJ  to  the 
fpecial  debt  purfued  for,  or  charged  upon.  This  paf- 
five title,  which  is  inferred  from  the  heir's  not  renoun- 
cing, has  no  effea  till  decree  pafs  againft  him  ;  and 
even  a  renunciation  offered  after  decree,  if  the  decree 
be  in  abfence,  will  Intitle  the  heir  to  a  fufpenfion  of 
all  diligence  againft  his  perfon  and  eftate,  competent 
upon  his  anceftor's  debts. 

37.  By  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law,  an  heir, 
when  he  is  to  complete  his  titles  by  fpecial  fervice,  mail 
neceflarily  pafs  over  his  immediate  anceftor,  e.  g.  his 
father,  if  he  was  not  infeft  ;  and  ferve  heir  to  that  an- 
ceftor who  was  laft  veft  and  feifed  in  the  rl^ht,  and  in 
whofe  hxrsditas  jacens  the  right  muft  remain,  till  a  title 
be  connefted  thereto  from  him.  As  this  bore  hard 
upon  creditors  who  might  tiiink  themfelves  fecure  in 
contrafting  with  a  perfon  whom  they  faw  for  fome 
time  In  the  pofFeffion  of  an  eftate,  and  from  thence 
concluded  that  it  was  legally  vefted  in  him  j  it  is  there- 
fore provided  by  ad  1695,  that  every  perfon,  paffing 
over  his  immediate  anceftor  who  had  been  three  years 
in  poiTeflion,  and  ferving  heir  to  one  more  remote, 
ftiall  be  liable  for  the  debts  and  deeds  of  the  perfon 
Interjeded,  to  the  value  of  the  eftate  to  which  he  is 
fcrved.  This  being  correAory  of  the  feudal  maxims, 
has  been  ftriftly  interpreted,  fo  as  not  to  extend  to 
the  gratuitous  deeds  of  the  perfon  interjeded,  nor  to 
the  cafe  where  the  interjedted  perfon  was  a  naked 
fiar,  and  poflefTed  only  civilly  through  the  lifereater. 

3S.  Our  law,  from  its  jtaloufy   of  the  weaknefs  of  ^^'^"'^'''^ 
mankind  while  under  ficknefs,  and  of  the  importunity  ^J^'^;,''''' 
of  friends  on  that  occafion,  has  declared  that  all  d'-eds /^,s^-.     * 
afi"eding  heritage,  if  they  be   granted  by  a  perfon  on 
deathbed,   (/.  e.  after  contrading  that  ficknefs  which 
ends  in  death),  to  the  damage  of  the  heir,  are  inef- 
fedual,  except  where  the   debts  of  the  granter  have 
laid  him  under  a  ticceffity  to  alien  his  lands.      As  this 
law  of  deathbed  is   founded   foltly  in  the  piivilege  of 


even  with  thofe  rnntraded  between  the  date  of  the  the  heir,  deathbed-deeds,  when  confented  to  by  the 
right  and  the  infeftment  taken  upon  it,  and  he  is  heir,  arc  not  reducible.  The  term  properly  oppofed 
therefore  called  yi/cr;^/-  tilulo  lucrativo  pqfl  contradum     to  deathbed  is  liege  Jtoujlie,  by  which    is  underliood  a 


debitum 

3;.  Neither  of  thefe  pafiive  titles  takes  place,  unlefs 
the  lubjed  intermeddled  with  or  difponed  be  fuch  as 
the  intromitter  or  receiver  would  fucceed  to  as  heir. 
In  this  alfo,  thefe  two  pafTive  titles  agree,  that  the  in- 
tromifTiOQ  in  both  mu?  be  after  the  death  of  rhe  ance- 
flor;  for  there  can  be  r.o  termini  halHei  of  a  pafTive 
title,  while  the  anceftor  is  alive.  But  in  the  following 
refped  theydlfter:  CejTw  pro  hereJe,  being  a  vicious 
pafiive  title  founded  upon  a  quafi  delid,  caiinot  be  ob- 
jeded  sgainft  the  delinquent's  heir,  if  procefs  has  not 
been  lltifcontefled  while  the  delinquent  himfelf  was 
alive  ;  whereas  the  fvcccjfor  tilulo  /iirratlvo  is  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  riifpofition  underftood  to  have  entered 
into  a  tacit  contrad  with  the  granter's  creditors,  by 
which  he  undettakts  the  burden  of  their  debts;  and 
all  adions  founded  on  contrad  are  tranfmiffible  againft 
heirs. 
,     Vol.  IX.  Part  II. 


ftate  of  health  ;  and  it  gets  the  name,  becaufe  perfons 
in  health  have  the  legilima  potejlas,  or  lawful  power,  of 
difpofing  of  their  property  at  pleafure. 

39.  The  two  extremes  being  proved,  of  the  granter's  What  cana 
ficknefs  immediately  before  figning,  and  of  his  death '^■'"'«s  a 
following  it,  though  at  the  greateft  diftance  of  time,  ^"^'^-^ed 
did,  by  our  former  law,  found  a  prefumption  that  the   "  " 
deed  was  granted  on  dea'hbed,  which  could  not  have 
been  elided  but  by  a  pofitive  proof  of  the  granter's 
convalefcence  ;   but  now  the  allegation  of  deathbed  is 
alfo  excluded,   by  his  havini;   lived  60  days  after  fign- 
ing the  deed,      'ihe  legal  evidence  of  convalefcence  Is 
the  granter's  having  been,  sfter  the  date  of  the  deed, 
at  kirk  OR  market  unfupport-d  ;  for  a  proof  of  either 
will  fecure  the    deed   from   challenge.     The  going  to 
kirk  or   ir.atket  muft  be  performed  when  the  people 
are  tntt  together  in  the  church  or  churchyard  for  any- 
public  meeting,  civil  or  ecclefiaflical,  or  in  the  mar- 
4  U  ket- 
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ket-place  at  the  time  of  public  market.  No  other 
proof  of  convalelcence  is  receivable,  becaufc  at  kirk 
and  market  there  are  always  prefent  unfufpefted 
witnefll's,  which  we  can  hardly  be  fure  of  in  any  other 
cafe. 

40.  The  privilege  of  fetting  afide  deeds  ex  cap'ite 
le8i,  is  competent  to  all  heirs,  not  to  heirs  of  line  only, 
but  of  conqueft,  tailzie,  or  provifion  ;  not  only  to  the 
immediate,  but  to  remoter  heirs,  as  foon  as  the  fuccef- 
lion  optnp  to  them.  But,  where  it  is  confented  to 
or  ratified  by  the  immediate  heir,  it  is  fccured  againft 
all  challenge,  even  from  the  remoter.  Yet  the  imme- 
diate heir  cannot,  by  any  antecedent  writing,  renounce 
his  right  of  reduftion,  and  thereby  give  ftreugth  to 
deeds  that  may  be  afterwards  granted  in  le3o  to  his 
hurt  ;  for  no  private  renunciation  can  authorife  a  per- 
fon  to  aA  contrary  to  a  public  law  ;  and  fuch  renuncia- 
tion is  prefumed  to  be  extorted  through  the  fear  of 
cxheredatlon.  If  the  heir  (hould  not  ufe  this  privilege 
of  redudlion,  his  creditor  may,  by  adjudication,  trans- 
fer it  to  himfelf;  or  he  may,  without  adjudicatic  n, 
reduce  the  deed,  libelling  upon  his  interell  as  credi- 
tor to  the  heir  :  But  the  granter's  creditors  have  no 
riirht  to  this  privilege,  in  regard  that  the  law  of  death- 
bed was  introduced,  not  in  behalf  of  the  granter  him- 
felf, but  of  his  heir. 

41.  The  law  of  deathbed  fttikfs  againft  difpofitions 
of  every  fubjeft  to  which  the  heir  would  have  fucceed- 
ed,  or  from  which  he  would  have  had  any  benefit,  had 
it  not  been  fo  dlfponed.  Deathbcd-dceds  granted  in 
confequencc  of  a  full  or  proper  obligation  in  liege pou- 
Pie,  are  not  fubjecl  to  redudlion  ;  but,  where  the  an- 
tecedent obligation  is  merely  natural,  they  are  reducible. 
By  ftronger  reafon,  the  deceafed  cannot,  by  a  deed 
merely  voluntaiy,  alter  the  nature  of  his  eftate  on  death- 
bed to  the  prejudice  of  his  heii,  fo  as  from  heritable 
to  roske  it  moveable  ;  but  if  he  fliould,  in  liege poujlie, 
exclude  his  apparent  heir,  by  an  irrevocable  deed  con- 
taining referved  facykies,  the  heir  cannot  be  heard  to 
quarrel  the  excrcife  of  thofe  faculties  on  death  bed. 

42.  In  a  competition  between  the  creditors  of  the 
deceafed  and  of  the  heir,  our  law  (aft  1661)  has 
juftly  pieferred  the  creditors  of  the  deceafed,  as  every 
man's  eftate  ought  to  be  liable,  in  the  firft  place,  for 
his  own  debt.  But  this  preference  is,  by  the  ftatute, 
limited  to  the  cafe  where  the  creditors  of  the  decea- 
fed have  ufed  diligence  againft  their  debtor's  eftate, 
within  three  years  from  his  death  ;  and  therefore  the 
heir's  creditors  may,  after  that  period,  aftett  it  for 
their  own  payment.  All  dilpofjtions  b)  an  heir,  of 
the  anceftor's  eftate,  within  a  year  after  his  death, 
are  null,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  huitful  to  the  credi- 
tors of  the  anceftor.  This  takes  place,  though 
thefe  creditors  ftiould  have  ufed  no  diligence,  and 
even  where  the  dilpofitions  arc  granted  after  the  year: 
It  is  thought  they  are  ineff'edualagainft  the  creditors 
of  the  deceafed  who  have  ufed  diligence  within  the 
three  years. 


dixxi.  Sect.  XXI.     Of  Succejfwn  in  Moveables. 

Moveable         In  the  fucceffion  of  moveable  rights,  it  is  an  univer- 

iuccelEun     fg]  jyjg^  jhat  the  next  in  degree  to  the  deceafed  (or 

^    "■       next  of  kin)  fucceeds  to  the  whole;  and  if  there  are 

two  or  more  equally  near,  all  of  them  fueceed  by  equal 

partSj  without  that  prerogative,  which  takes  place  in 
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heritage,  of  the  eldcft.  fon  over  the  younger,  or  of  males  Law  ul 
over  females.  Neither  does  the  right  of  reprefenta-  Scotland 
tion  (explained  n°  clxxx.  4.)  obtain  in  the  iucceflion  i 
of  moveables,  except  in  the  fingle  cafe  of  a  competi- 
tion between  the  full  blood  and  the  half  blood  ;  for  a 
niece  by  the  full  blood  will  be  preferred  before  a  bro- 
ther by  the  half  blood,  though  flie  is  by  one  degree 
more  remote  from  the  deceafed  than  her  uncle.  Where 
the  eftate  of  a  perfon  deceafed  confills  pnrtly  of  he- 
ritage, and  partly  of  moveables,  the  heir  in  the  heri- 
tage has  no  fliare  of  the  moveables,  if  there  are  others 
as  near  in  degree  to  the  deceafed  as  himfelf:  But  where 
the  heir,  in  fuch  cafe,  finds  it  his  intereft  to  renounce 
his  cxclufive  claim  to  the  heritage,  and  betake  himfelf 
to  his  right  as  one  of  the  next  of  kin,  he  may  collate  or 
communicate  the  heritage  with  the  others,  who  in  their 
turn  muft  collate  the  moveables  with  him  ;  fo  that  the 
whole  is  thrown  into  one  mafs,  and  divided  equally 
among  all  of  them.  This  doftrine  holds,  not  only  in 
the  line  of  defcendants,  but  of  collaterals  ;  for  it  was 
introduced,  that  the  heir  might  in  no  cafe  be  worfe 
than  the  other  next  of  kin. 

2.  One  may  (etlle  his  moveable  eftate  upon  whom  he  juccefTio* 
pleafes,  excluding  the  legal  fucceffor,  by  a  teftament;in  nrnve- 
which  is  a  written  declaration  of  what  a  perfon  wills  to  ■''?'''•  j')'^ 
be  done  with  his  moveable  eftate  after  his  death.  jJq 't'"**"''' 
teftamentary  deed  is  effeftual  till  the  death  of  the  tefta- 

tor ;  who  may  therefore  revoke  it  at  pleafure,  or  make 
a  new  one,  by  which  the  firft  lofes  its  force,  according 
to  the  rule,  voluntas  tejlatoris  ejl  ambulatoria  ufque  ad  mor- 
tem; and  hence  teftaments  are  called  laji  or  latter  "wills. 
Ttftaments,  in  their  ftrift  acceptation,  muft  contain  a 
norhination  of  executors,  /.  c  of  perfons  appointed  to 
adminifter  the  fucceffion  according  to  the  will  of  the 
deceafed:  Yet  nothing  hinders  one  from  making  a  fettle- 
ment  of  moveables,  in  favour  of  an  univerfal  legatee, 
though  he  flrould  not  have  appointed  executors  ;  and 
on  the  other  part,  a  tefiament  where  executors  are 
appointed  is  valid,  though  the  perfon  who  is  to  have 
the  right  of  fucceffion  (liould  not  be  nained.  In  this 
la'l  cafe,  if  the  executor  nominated  be  a  ftianger,  i.e. 
one  who  has  no  legal  intereft  in  the  moveable  ellate, 
he  is  merely  a  truftee,  accountable  to  the  next  i  f  kin; 
but^-iis  may  retain  a  third  of  the  dead's  part  (explain- 
ed par.  6.)  for  his  trouble  in  executing  the  teftament ; 
in  paytrient  of  which,  legacies,  if  any  be  left  to  him, 
mult  be  imputed.  The  heir,  if  he  be  named  execu- 
tor, has  right  to  the  third  as  a  ftranger  ;  but  if  one 
be  named  who  has  an  intereft  in  the  legal  fucceffion, 
he  has  no  allow'ance,  unlefs  fuch  intereft  be  lefs  than 
a  third.  Nuncupative  or  verbal  teftaments  are  not, 
by  the  lav/  of  Scotland,  efFeftual  for  fupportiiig  the 
nomination  of  an  executor,  let  the  fnbjeft  of  the 
fucceffion  be  ever  fo  fmall :  But  verbal  legacies,  not 
exceeding  \,.  100  Scots,  are  fuftaincd  :  and  even  where 
they  are  granted  for  more,  they  are  inefledlual  only 
as  to  the  cxcefs. 

3.  A  legacy  is  a  donation  by  the  deceafed,  to  beLegAfT- 
paid  by  the  executor  to  the  legatee.  It  may  be  grant- 
ed either  in  the  tefiament  or  in  a  feparate  writing. 
Legacies  are  not  due  till  the  granter's  death  ;  and 
confequently  they  can  tranfmit  no  right  to  the  exe- 
cutors of  the  legatee,  in  the  event  that  the  g'anter 
furvives  him.  A  cafe  occurred  fome  years  ago,  where 
a  teftator  left  a  legacy />a)'ai/if  luhen  the  leg.-.tee  arri- . 
ved  St  a  certain  age.  Tlie  Jtgatee  iurvived  the  tefta- 
tor^ 
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L»w  of    tor,  but  died  before  the  legacy  was  payable.     It  was  rules  of  fociety,  fince  no  legitime  is  truly  due  on  imo-    l.w  of 

cotlaiid.    founj^  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law,  ther's  death  :   yet  it  is  in  praftice  tiipartite  j  two  thirds   Scotland. ^ 

"""*~~^  that  the  legacy  veiled  in  the  legatee  a  morte  tejlatorh,  remain  with  the  furviving  father,  as  if  one  third  were  •f^~^ 

and  upon  his  deceafe  was  due  to   the  legatee's  next  of  due  to  him  priprio  namliw,  and  anotlier  as  adminiftra- 

liin.  tor  of  the  legitime   for   his  children  ;  the  remaining 

4.  Legacies,  where  they  are  general,  i.  e.  of  a  cer-  third,   being   the  wife's  (liare,  goes  to  her  children, 

tain  fum  of  money   indefinitely,  give  the  legatee  no  wiiether  of  that  or  any  former  marriage  ;  for  they  are 

right  in  any  one  debt  or  fubject  ;  he  can  only  infill  in  all  equally  htr  next  of  kin. 

a  perfonal  aftion  aguinll  the  executor,  for  payment  out         7-   Before  a  teltament  can  be  divided,  tlie  debts  ow-  Whit  debt* 

of  the  tellator's  effc  Ss.     A  fpecial  legacy,  /.  e.  of  a  ing  by  the  deccafed  are  to  be  deducted  ;  for  all  execu-  '^^'^^  ''"= 

particular  debt  due  to  the  deccafed,  or  of  a  particular  tty  mull  be  f:ee.    As  the  huftand  has  the  full  power  ^f  "'^'^""y- 

fubjecl  belj' g-iug  to  him,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  afiig-  burdening  the  ijoods  in  communion,  his  debts  atfeft  the 

nation,  by  which  the  property  of  the  fpecial  debt  or  whole,  and  fo  leifcn   the  legitime  and  the  fhare  of  the 

fubjeA  veils,  upon  the  tellator's  death,  in  the  legatee,  rtlitl,  as  well  as  th<;  dead's  part.    His  funeral  charges, 

who  can  therefore  diredtly  fue  the  debtor  or  poffelfor:  and  the  mournings  and  alimony  due  to  the  widow,  are 

Yet  as  no  legacy  can  be  claimed  till  the  debts  arc  pair!,  confidered  as  his  proper  debts  ;  but  the  legacies,  or  o- 

the  executor  n-.iiil  be  cited  in  fuch  procefs,  that  it  may  ther  graLuitous  rights  granted  by  him  on  death-bed, 

be  known,  whether  there  are  free  efFe£ls  fufficient  for  aftecl  only  the  dead's  part.      Bonds  bearing  interell, 

anfwering  the  legacj'.     Where  there  is  not  enough  for  due  by  the  deceafed,  cannot  diminifn  the  relidt's  (hare, 

payment  of  all  the  legacies,  each  of  the  general  lega-  becaule  fuch  bonds,   when  due  to  the  deceafed,  do  not 

tees  mull  fuffer  a  proportional  abatement  :   But  a  fpe-  increale  it.     The  funeral  charges  of  the  wife  prede- 

cial  legatee  gets  his  legacy  entire,  though  there  fhould  ccafing,  fall  wholly  on  her  executors  who  have  right  to 

be  nothing  over    for  payment  of   the  reft  ;    and,   on  her  fliare.      Wliere  the  deceafed  leaves  no  family,  nei- 

the  contrary,  he  has  no  claim,  if  the  debt  or  fubjedl  ther  hulband,  wife,  nor  child,  the  tellament  fuffcrs  no 

bequeathed  Ihould  perifh,  whatever  the  extent  of  the  divifion,  but  all  is  the  dead's  part. 
free  exccutry  may  be.  8.  The  whole  ilTue  of  the  hulband,  not  only  by  that 

J  J.   Minors,  after  puberty,  can  left  without  their  cu-  marriage  which  was  difTolved  by  his  death,  but  by  any 

\   and      rators,  wives  without  their  hufbands,  and-.perfon3  in-  former  marriage,  has  an  equal  intereft  in  the  legitime  ; 

dcr  what  terdicled  without  their  interdittors  :  but  ballards  cati-  otherwife  the  children  of  the  firll  marriage  would  be 

Iriaions.  „(,{  teft,  except   in   the  cafes  afterwards  fet  forth,   N"  cut  out,  as  they  could  not  claim  the  legitime  during 

clxxii.  3.   As  a  certain  (hare  of  the  goods,  falling  under  their  father's  life.     But  no  le^iitime  is  due,  (i.)  Upon 

the  communion  that  is  confequent  on  marriage,  belongs,  the  death  of  a  mother.     (2.)  Neither  is  it  due  to  grand- 

upon  the  huiband's  deceafe,  to  his  widow,  jure  reliclce,  children,  upon  the  death  of  a  grandfather.     Nor,  (3.) 

and  a  certain  ihare  to  the  children,  called  tte  legitime.  To  children  forisfamiliated,  i.  e.  to  fuch  as,  by  having 

porticnnatural,  or  bairns  part  of  gear ;  one  who  has  a  renounced  the  legitime,   are  no  longer  confidered  as  in 

wife  or  children,  though  he  be  the  abfolule  adminillra-  familia,  and  fo  are  excluded  from  any  farther  (hare  of 

tor  of  all  thefe  goods  during  his  life,  and  confequently  the  moveable  eftate  than  they  have  already  received, 
may  alien  them   by  a  deed  inter  vivos,  in  liege  poujlie,         9.  As  the  right  of  legitime  is  llrongly  founded  in  RcnHnci'a- 

even  gratuitoufly,  if  no  fraudulent  intention  to  difap-  nature,  the  renunciation  of  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  bytijnofth* 

point  the  wife  or  children  (hall  appear,  yet  cannot  im-  implication.      Renunciation  by  a  child  of  his  claim  of '^S'"™*" 

pair   their  (liares  gratuitoufly  on  death-bed  ;   nor  can  legitime  has  the  fame  effcft  as  his  death,  in  favour  of 

he  difpofe  of  his  moveables  to  their  prejudice  by  tella-  the  other  children    intitied  thereto  ;   and  confequently 

ment,   though  it  rtiould  be  made  in  liege  poujlie  ;  fince  the  fiiare  of  the  renouncer  divides  among  the  relt  ;  but 

teftaments  do  not  operate  till  the  death  of  the  teftator,  he  does  not  thereby  lofe  his  right  to  the  dead's  part,  if 

at  which  period  the  divifion  of  the  goods  in  communion  he  does  not  alfo  renounce  his  Ihare  in  the  father's  exe- 

have   their  full  effedl  in  favour  of  the  widow  and  chil-  cutry.     Nay,  his  renunciation  of  the  legitime,  where 

dren.  he  is  the  only  younger  child,  has  the  effeft  to  convert 

iviCon  of       ^-  ^^  ^  perfon  deceafed  leaves  a  widow,  but  no  child,  the  whole  fubjedl  thereof  into  dead's  part,  which  will 

tefti-        his  teftament,  or,  in  other  words,  the  goods  in  com-  therefore  fall  to  the  renouncer  himfelf  as  next  of  kin, 

""•  munion,  divide  in  two  :    one  half  goes  to  the  widow  ;  if  the  heir  be  not  willing   to  collate  the  heritage  with 

the  other  is  the  dead's  part,  i.  e.   the  abfolute  property  him.      Yet  it  has  been  found  that   the  renunciation  of 

of  the  deceafed,  on  which  he  can  teft,  and  which  falls  the  only  younger  child  made  the  whole  legitime  accrue 

to  his  next  of  kin,  if  he  dies  inteftate.  Where  he  leaves  to  the  heir  without  collation. 

children,  one  or  more,  but  no  widow,  the  children  get         10.  For  preferving  an  equality  among  all  the  chil- 

cne  half  as  their  legitime  :  the  other  half  is  the  dead's  dren  who   continue  intitied  to  the  legitime,  we  have  a-  ''°'-^"''* 

part  ;   which  falls  alfo  to  the  children,  if  the  father  has  dopced  the  Roman  doArine  oi collatio  bonorum  ;  where-  younger 

not  tclled  upon  it-   If  he  leaves  both  widow  and  chil-  by  the  child,  who  has  got  a  provifion  from  his  father,  children, 

dren,  the  divifion  is  tripartite  :   the  wife  takes  one  third  is  obliged  to  collate   it  with  the  otheis,  and  impute  it 

byherfelf;  another  falls,  as'legitime,  to  the  children  towards  his  own  (hare  of  the  legitime  ;  but  if  from  the 

equally  among  them,  or  even  to  an  only  child,  though  he  deed  of  provilion,   the  father  Ihall  appear  to  have  in- 

lliould  fuccetd  to  the  heritage  ;  the  remaining  third  is  tended   it  as  ^ pracipuum  to   the  child,  collation   is  cx- 

the  dead's  part.     Where  the  wife  prcdeceafes  without  eluded.     A  child  is  not  bound  to  collate  an  heritable 

children,  one  hd;f  is  retailed  by  the  hulband,  the  o-  fubjedl  provided  to  him,  becaufe  the  legitime  is'not  im- 

ther  falls  to  her  Hex:  of  :       :    Where  (he  leaves  children,  paired  by  fuch  provifion.  As  this  collation  takes  place 

the  divifion  ought  alfo  to  ji  bipartite,  by  the  common  only  in  queftions  among  children  who  are  intitied  to 
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the  legitime,  the  relift  is  not  bound  to  collate  donations 
given  her  by  her  hufband,  in  order  to  increafe  the  legi- 
time ;  and  on  the  other  part,  the  children  are  not  obli- 
ged to  collate  their  provifions,  in  order  to  increafe  her 
ftiare. 

1 1.  As  an  heir  in  heritage  muft  complete  his  titles 
by  entry,  fo  an  executor  is  not  veiled  in  the  right  of  the 
moveable  eftate  of  the  deceafed  without  confirmation. 
Confirmation  is  a  fentence  of  the  commiffary  or  bifhop's 
court,  impowering  an  executor,  one  or  m  )re,  upon  ma- 
king inventory  of  the  moveables  pertaining  to  the  de- 
ceafed,  to  recover,  poffefs,  and  adrainiller  them,  either 
in  behalf  of  themfelves,  or  of  others  interefted  therein. 
Teftaments  muft  be  confirmed  in  the  commifTariot 
where  the  deteafed  had  his  priucipal  dwelling  houfe  at 
his  death.  If  he  had  no  fixed  rcfidence,  or  died  in  a 
foreign  country,  the  confirmation  mull  be  at  Edinburgh, 
as  the  commune  forum  ;  but  if  he  went  abroad  with  an 
intention  to  return,  the  commiflariot  within  which  he 
refided,  before  he  left  Scotland,  is  the  only  proper 
court. 

1 2.  Confirmation  proceeds  upon  an  edift,  which  is 
affixed  on  the  door  of  the  parifh-church  where  the  de- 
ceafed  dwelt,  and  ferves  to  intimate  to  all  concerned 
the  day  of  confirmation,  which  muft  be  nine  days  at 
leaft  after  publifliing  the  edift.  In  a  competition  for 
the  office  of  executor,  the  commiflTary  prefers,  prima 
loco,  the  perfon  named  to  it  by  the  deceafed  himfelf, 
whofe  nomination  he  ratifies  or  confirms,  without  any 
previous  decerniture  :  this  is  called  the  confirmation  of 
a  teftament-teftamentary.  In  default  of  an  executor 
named  by  the  deceafed,  univerfal  difponees  are  by  the 
prefent  praftice  preferred;  after  them,  the  next  of  kin; 
then  the  relift ;  then  creditors ;  and,  laftly,  fpecial  le- 
gatees. All  thefe  muft  be  decerned  executors,  by  a 
fentence  called  a  decree- dative  ;  and  if  afterwards  they 
incline  to  confirm,  the  commiffary  authorifcs  them  to 
adminifter,  upon  their  making  inventory,  and  giving 
fecurity  to  make  the  fubjeft  thereof  forthcoming  to  all 
having  intereft  ;  which  is  called  the  confirmation  of  a 
teflament-dative. 

13.  A  creditor,  whofe  debtor's  teftament  is  already 
.confirmed,  may  fue  the  executor,  who  holds  the  office 

for  all  concerned,  to  make  payment  of  his  debt.  Where 
there  is  no  confirmation,  he  himfelf  may  apply  for  the 
office,  and  confirm  as  executor-creditor;  which  intitles 
him  to  fue  for  and  receive  the  fubjeft  confirmed,  for 
his  own  payment  :  and  where  one  applies  for  a  confir- 
mation as  exccutar-creditor,  every  co-creditor  may  ap- 
ply to  be  conjoined  with  him  in  the  office.  As  this 
kind  of  confirmation  is  fimply  a  form  of  diligence,  cre- 
ditors are  exempted  from  the  neceffity  of  confirming 
more  than  the  amount  of  their  debts. 

14.  A  creditor,  whofe  debt  has  not  been  conftituted 
or  his  claim  not  clofed  by  decree,  during  the  life  of  his 
debtor,  has  no  title  to  demand  diredly  the  office  of 
executor  qua  creditor :  but  he  may  charge  the  next  of 
kin  who  ftands  off,  to  confirm,  who  mufl  either  re- 
nounce within  twenty  days  after  the  charge,  or  be  liable 
for  the  debt;  and  if  the  next  of  kin  renounces,  thepur- 
fuer  may  conftitute  his  debt,  and  obtain  a  decree  cog- 
nitionis  caufa,  againft  the  hxreditas  jacens  of  the  move- 
ables, upon  which  he  may  confirm  as  executor-creditor 
to  the  deceafed.  Where  one  is  creditor,  not  to  the 
d«c€aftd,  but  to  bis  next  of  kin  who  ftands  off  from 
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confirming,  he  may  afFiiS  the  moveables  of  the  de-  Law  of 
ceafed,  by  obtaining  himfelf  decerned  executor-dative  S<^>Jtland. 
to  the  deceafed,  as  if  he  were  creditor  to  him,  and  not  »  - 
to  his  next  of  kin. 

15.  Where  an  executor  ha^  either  omitted  to  give  up  Cmifirms- 
any  of  the  effefts  belongiw;r  to  the  deceafed  in  Inven- """"•' ""i 
tory,  or  has  eftiinated  them  below  their  juil  value,  there"'"' 

is  place  for  a  new  coiiiirmatioii,  nd  om'Jf.i,  v:l  male  ap- 
prsliala,  at  the  iuit  of  any  havin.f  iotcreft  ;  and  if  it 
appears  that  he  has  not  omitted  or  undervalued  any 
fubjedt  dolofS,  the  commiiTary  will  ordain  the  fubjefts 
omitted,  or  the  difference  between  the  eftiinations  in 
the  principal  teftament  and  the  true  vdues,  to  be  added 
thereto  ;  but  if  dole  fliail  be  prijfumed,  tlie  whole  fub- 
jeft of  the  teftament  ad  omijfa  vel  male  appretiata,  will 
be  carried  to  him  who  confirms  it,  to  the  exclufion  of 
the  executor  in  the  principal  teftament. 

16.  The  kgitime  and  rclift's  lliart,  becaufe  they  are  Lefiturti 
rights  arifing  ex  lege,  operate  ipfo jure,  upon  the  father's^'-  fanf 
death,  in  favour  of  the  relicl  and  children;   and  confe- ""'""g" 
quenlly  pafs  from  them,  though  they  fhould  die  before  ^j\,^on_ 
confirmation,  to  their  next  of  kin  i  whereas  the  dead's 

part,  which  falls  to  the  children  or  other  next  of  kin  in 
the  way  of  fuccelfion,  remains,  if  they  lliould  die  before 
confirming,  in  bonis  of  the  firft  deceafed  ;  and  fo  does 
not  defcend  to  their  next  of  kin,  but  may  be  confirmed 
by  the  perfon  who,  at  the  time  of  confirmation,  is  the 
next  of  kin  to  the  firft  deceafed.  Special  affignations, 
though  neither  intimated  nor  made  public  during  the 
hfe  of  the  granter,  carry  to  the  affignee  the  full  right 
of  the  fubjefts  affigned,  without  confirmation.  Special 
legacies  are  really  affignations,  and  fo  fall  under  this 
rule.  The  next  of  kin,  by  the  bare  pofTeffion  of  the 
ipfa  corpora  of  moveables,  acquires  the  property  there- 
of without  confirmation,  and  tranfmits  it  to  hie  execu- 
tors. 

17.  The  confirmation  of  any  one  fubjeft  by  the  next  Partial  cor 
of  kin,   as  it  proves  his  right  of  blood,  has   been  ad- fitmatioD. 
judged  to  carry  the  whole  executry  out  of  the   tefta- 
ment of  the  deceafed,  even  what  was  omitted,  and  to 
tranfmit  all  to  his  own  executors.     The  confirmation 

of  a  ftranger,  who  is  executor  nominated,  as  it  is 
merely  a  trult  for  the  next  of  kin,  has  the  effeft  to 
eftabliih  the  right  of  the  next  of  kin  to  the  fubjefts 
confirmed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  himfelf  had  con- 
firmed them. 

18.  Executry,  though  it  carries  a  certain  degree  oi^^^^^^j^ 
reprefentation  of  the  deceafed,  is  properly  an  office  :  liow  far- 
executors  therefore  are  not  fubjefted  to  the  debts  duel'^hlt*. 
by  the  deceafed,  beyond  the  value  of  the  inventory ; 

but,  at  the  fame  lime,  they  are  liable  in  diligence  for 
making  the  inventory  effeftual  to  all  having  intereft. 
An  executor-creditor  who  confirms  more  than  his  debt 
amounts  to,  is  liable  in  diligence  for  what  he  confirms. 
Executors  are  not  liable  in  intereft,  even  upon  fuclx 
bonds  recovered  by  them  as  carried  intereft  to  the  de- 
ceafed, becaufe  their  office  obliges  them  to  retain  the 
Aims  they  have  made  effeftual,  in  order  to  a  diftribu- 
tion  thereof  among  all  having  intereft.  This  holds 
though  they  fhould  again  lend  out  the  money  upon  in-  1 

tereft,  as  they  doit  at  their  own  rifli.  * 

1 9.  There  are  certain  debts  of  the  deceafed  called  I"  whaf 
privileged  debts,  which  were  alvrays  preferable  to  every  "  "  '"*! 
other.     Under  that  name  are  comprehended,  medicines  ,y,t),j)Qt 
furnifhed  to  the  deceafed  on  deathbed,  phyficians  fees  fcntencfc 

during 
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aw  of  durm^  that  ptriod,  funeral  charg;e9,  and  the  rent  of  his 
itland.  houfe,  and  his  fervants  wages  for  the  year  or  term  cur- 
'^t~-~'  r,  lit  at  his  deafh.  Thefe  the  executors  are  in  fafety 
to  pay  on  demand.  All  the  other  creditors,  who  ei- 
ther obtain  theinfelves  confirmed,  or  who  cite  the  exe- 
cutor already  confirmed,  within  fix  months  after  their 
debtor's  death,  are  ^rekrrtd,  pari piijfu,  with  thofe  who 
have  done  more  timely  diligence;  and  therefore  no  exe- 
cutor can  either  retain  for  his  own  debt,  or  pay  a  tefta- 
mentary  debt,  fo  as  to  exclude  any  creditor,  who  fhall 
life  dili^renee  within  the  fix  tr.onths,  from  the  benefit 
of  xhc  pari  pnjfu  preference;  neither  can  a  decree  for 
payment  of  debt  be  obtained,  in  that  period,  againll  an 
executor,  becaufe,  till  that  term  be  elapfed,  it  cannot 
be  known  how  many  creditors  may  be  intitled  to  the 
fund  in  his  hands.  If  no  diligence  he  uftd  within  the 
fix  months,  the  executor  may  retain  for  his  own  debt, 
and  pay  the  rcfidue  prima  venieiiti.  Such  creditors  of 
the  dcceafcd  as  have  ufed  diHgence  within  a  year 
after  their  debtor's  death,  are  preferable  on  the  fub- 
jeA  of  his  teflament  to  the  creditors  of  his  next  of 
kin. 
w  ir-  20.  The  only  paflive  title  in  moveables  is  villous  in- 
limor.  tromiffion  ;  which  may  be  defined,  an  unwarrantable 
intermeddling  with  the  moveable  eftate  of  a  perfon 
deceafed,  without  the  order  of  law.  This  is  not  con- 
fined, as  the  paflive  titles  in  heritage  are,  to  the  pcrfons 
interefted  in  the  fucceflion,  but  ftrikes  again'l  all  intro- 
mitters  whatever.  Where  an  executor  confirmed  in- 
tromits with  more  than  he  has  confirmed,  he  incurs  a 
pafiive  title;  fraud  being  in  the  common  cafe  prefumed 
from  his  not  giving  up  in  inventory  the  full  fubjeCt  in- 
termeddled with.  Vitious  intromiflion  is  alfo  prefu- 
med, where  the  repofitories  of  a  dying  perfon  are  not 
fcaled  up,  as  foon  as  he  becomes  incapable  of  fenfe, 
by  his  neareft  relations ;  or,  if  he  dies  in  a  houfe  not 
his  own,  they  muft  be  fealed  by  the  matter  of  fuch 
houfe,  and  the  keys  delivered  to  the  judge-ordinary, 
to  be  kept  by  him,  for  the  benefit  of  all  having  in- 
tereft. 

21.  The  paflive  title  of  vitious  intromiflion  does  not 
take  place  where  there  is  any  probable  title  or  circura- 
ftance  thai  takes  off  the  prefumption  of  fraud.  In  con- 
fequcnce  of  this  rule,  neceflary  intromiflion,  or  cujlodix 
caufa,  by  the  wife  or  children,  v?ho  only  continue  the 
poffeflion  of  the  deceafed,  in  order  to  preferve  his  goods 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  infers  no  paflive  title. 
And,  upon  the  fame  principle,  an  intromitter,  bv  con- 
firming himfelf  executor,  and  thereby  fubjefting  him- 
felf to  account,  before  aftion  be  brought  againfl.  him 
on  the  pafiive  titles,  purges  the  vitiofity  of  bis  prior 
intromiflion  :  and  where  the  intromitter  is  one  who  is 
interefted  in  the  fucceffion,  e.  g.  next  of  kin,  his  'con- 
firmation, at  any  time  within  a  year  from  the  death  of 
the  deceafed,  will  exclude  the  paflive  title,  notwith- 
ftanding  a  prior  citation.  As  this  paflive  title  was  in- 
tended only  for  the  fecurity  of  creditors,  it  cannot  be 
fued  upon  by  legatees  ;  and  fince  it  arlfes  ex  ddido,  it 
cannot  be  pleaded  againft  the  heir  of  the  intromitter. 
As  in  delifts,  any  one  of  many  delinquents  may  be 
fubjefted  to  the  whole  punifliment,  fo  any  one  of  many 
intromittei-s  may  be  fued  in  Jolidum  for  the  pnrfuer's 
debt,  without  calling  the  reft;  but  the  intromitter  who 
pays,  has  an  attion  of  relief  againft  the  others  for  their 
fiiare  of  iu     If  the  intromitters  are  fued  jointly,  they 
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are  liable,  not /ro  rj/^i  of  tlieir  feveral   intromifiions,     Law  of 
but  pro  'virili.  Sc^tlaMd. 

2«.  The  whole  of  a  debtor's  eftate  is  fubjefted  to  the   '     '~~* 
payment  of  his  debts;  and  therefore,  both  his  heirs  and  iTf/',,"'^.^,. 
executors  are  liable  for  them,  in  a  queftion  with  credi-  thehcirand 
tors:   but  as  fucceflion  is  by  law  divided  into  the  he-£«cutor. 
ritaUleand  the  moveable  eftate,  each  of  thefe  ought,  in 
a   queftion   between  the  feveral  fuccelFors,  to  bear  the 
burdens  which  naturally  affed  it.      Acliun  of  relief  is 
accordingly  competent  to  the  heir  who  has  paid  a  move- 
able debt,  againft  the  e.xecutor  ;  and  w«  wr/a.     This 
relief  is  not  cut  oft'  by  the  deceafed's  having^  difponed 
either  his  land-eftate  or  his  moveables,  with  the  bur- 
den of  his  tuhole  debts  ;   for  fuch    burc'en    is  not  to  be 
conltrucd   as   an   alteration  of  the  legal  fucceflion,  but 
merely  as  a  fartherjfecurity  to  creditors,  unlefs  the  con- 
trary  fliall   be  prefumed  from  the  fpecial  flyle  of  the 
dilpofition. 

IV.  Of  LAST  HEIRS  and  BASTARDS.       cki^l 


By  our  ancient  praAice,  feudal  grants  taken  to  the  Where 
vaflal,  and  to  a  fpecial  order  of  heirs,  without  fettling '^^re  i'no- 
the  laft  termination  upon  heirs  ivhatfoever,   returned  tOp"^'/'^'^ 
the  fuperior,   upon  failure  of  the  fpecial  heirs  therein  c^eds."* 
contained  :  but  now  that  feus  are  become  patrimonial 
rights,  the  fuperior  is,  by  the  general  opinion,   held  to 
be  fully  divefted  by  fuch  grant,  and  the  right  dcfcends 
to  the  vati'al's  heirs  at  law.     And  even  where  a  vaflal 
dies  without  leaving  any  heir  who  can  prove  the  re- 
moteft  propinquity  to  him,  it  is  not  the  fuperior,  as  the 
old  law  ftood,  but  the  king,  who  fiicceeds  as  laft  heir, 
both  in  the  heritable  and  moveable  eftate  of  the  de- 
ceafed, in  confequeuce  of  the  rule,   ^od  nullius  ejl,  ce- 

dit  domino  Re^i. 
o 

2.  If  the  lands,  to  which  the  king  fucceeds,  be 
holden  immediately  of  himfelf,  the  property  is  confo- 
lidated  with  the  fuperiority,  as  if  refignation  had  been 
made  in  the  fovereign's  hands.  If  they  are  holden  of 
a  fubjeft,  the  king,  who  cannot  be  vaflal  to  his  own 
fubjedl,  names  a  donatory;  who,  to  complete  his  title, 
mult  obtain  a  decree  of  declarator ;  and  thereafter  lie 
is  prefented  to  the  fuperior,  by  letters  of  prefentation 
from  the  king  under  the  quarter-feal,  in  which  the  fu- 
perior is  charged  to  enter  the  donatorj-.  The  whole 
eitate  of  the  deceafed  is,  in  this  cafe,  fubjefted  to  his 
debts,  and  to  the  widow's  legal  provifions.  Neither 
the  king  nor  his  donatory  is  liable  beyond  the  value  of 
the  fuccclflon.  A  perfon  who  has  no  heir  to  fucceed 
to  hira,  cannot  alien  his  heritage  in  lean,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  king,  who  is  intitled  to  fet  afide  fuch  deed, 
in  the  charafter  of  ultimiis  hires. 

3.  A  baftard  can  have  no  legal  heirs,  except  thofe  of  i^-     r 
his  own   body;    fince   there  is   no  fucceflion  but  by  ceed^  aT.!*- 
the  father,  and  a  baftard  has  no  certain  father.     The '/wi' /.^«^ 
king  therefore  fucceeds  to  him,  failing  his  lawful  ifiiie, '°  '*"^  "^^ 
as  laft  heir.     Though  the  baftard,  as  abfolute  propriel  ^^'^"^* 
tor  of  his  own  'eftate,   can   difpofe  of  his   heritage   in 
U'^^e  potiJHs,  and  of  his  moveables  by  any  deed  inter  0/- 
vos  i  yet  he  is  difablcd,   e^  defeSu  nctalium,  from   be- 
queathing by  teftament,  without  letters  of  legitimation 
from   the   fovereign.      If  the  baftard  has   lawful   chil-   ' 
dren,  he   may  tett  without  fuch  letters,  and  name  tu- 
tors and  curators  to  his  iffue.     Letters  of  legitimation, 
let  their  ckufes  be  ever  fo  ftrong,  cannot  enable  thfe 

baftard- 
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Law  of    ballard  to  fuccced  toll's  catutal  father,  to  the  excla- 
ScotlW^  lion  of  lawful  heirs. 

^I^^J^^^^  4.  The  le^al  rights  of  fucceffion,  being  founded  in 

incapable     marriage,  can  be  claimed  only  by  thofe  who  are  born  in 
of  le^al,  but  lawful   marriage;   the   ilFue   therefore  of  an   unlawful 
rot  'flic-    [j,-4rriage  are  incapable  of  fucceilion.      A  baftard  is  ex- 
ceffion'    '"^"  elided,  (1.)  From  his  father's  fucceffion  ;  bccaufe  law 
knows  no  fith-^r  who  is  not  marked  out  by  marriage. 
(2.)  From  all  heritable  fucceffion,   whether  by  the  fa- 
ther or  mnther  ;  bccaufe  he  cannot  be  pronounced  law- 
ful heir  by  (lie  inquell,  in   terms  of  the  brief.     And, 
(3.)  From  the  moveable  fucceffion  of  his  mother;  for 
though  the  mother  be  known,   the  baflatd  is  not  her 
lawful  child,  and  legitimacy  is  implied  in  all  fucceffion 
conferred  by  law.      A  baftard,  though  he  cannot   fuc- 
ceed  jure  fan^ulnis,  may  fuceeed  by  deftination,   where 
he  is  fpecially  called  to  the  fucceffion   by  an  entail  or 
teftannent. 
Aliens  can-      y.  Certain  perfons,  though  born  in  lawful  marriage, 
n»t  fuceeed  ^^^  incapable  of  fucceffion.      Aliens  are,  from  their  al- 
riyhts-"       leginnce  to  a  f -reign  prince,  intapable  of  fueceeding  in 
feudal  r:ghls,   without   naturaiization       Children   born 
in  a  foreign  (late,  whofe  fathers  were  natural  born  fu'> 
nor  Papifts.jeds,  and   not  attainted,   nre  held  to  be  natural  born 
fubjefts.      Perfons  educated  in,  01- profeffiug,  the  Popifh 
religion,  if  they  fliall  neglect,  upon  their  attaining  the 
age  of  15,  to  ren  iunce  its  doftrines  by  a  figned  de.;la- 
ralion,  cannot  fuceeed  in  heritage  ;   but  mult  give  place 
to  the   next  Proteftant  heir,  who  will   hold  'he  eftute 
irredeemably,    if  the  Popifli  heir   does  not,     'iiliiutcrn 
years  after  incurring  the  irritancy,  lign  ihefarmuiu  pre- 
fcrlbed  by  the  ftatute  1700,  c.  3. 


CHAP.       III. 
0/"     A  C  T  I  O  N  s. 

HItherto  of  Perfons   and  Rights,  the  two  firft:  ob- 
jefts  of  law  ;  Anions  are  its  third  objeiS,  where- 
by perfons  make  their  rights  effeAual. 

tltxxUi.       Sect.  I.     Nature,  divifton,  &c.  of  aU'wns. 

AnaiSlion,        An    aftion   may  be   defined,  A   demand   regularly 
what.  made  and  infilled  in,  before  the  judge  competent,  for 

the  attaining  or  recovering  of  a  right  ;  and  it  fuffcrs 
feveral  divifions,  according  to  the  different  natures  of 
the  rights  purfued  upon. 
Divifioncf  1,  Aflions  are  either  real  or  perfonal.  A  real 
a«ions,  aftlon  is  that  which  arifes  from  a  right  in  the  thing 
itfelf,  and  which  therefore  may  be  direfted  againft.  all 
poffeffijrs  of  that  thing  :  thus,  an  aftion  for  the  reco- 
very, even  of  a  moveable  fubjt£l,  when  founded  on  a 
jus  in  re,  is  in  the  proper  acceptation  real ;  but  real 
aftiQns  are,  in  vulgar  fpeech,  confined  to  fuch  as  are 
dircAed  againft  heritable  fubjcfts.  A  perfonal  aftion 
is  founded  only  on  an  obligation  undertaken  for  the 
performance  of  fome  faft,  or  the  delivery  of  fome  fub- 
jeft  ;  and  therefore  can  be  carried  on  againft  no  other 
than  the  perfon  obliged,  or  his  heirs. 

3.  A£lions,  again,  are  either  ordinary  or  refciffiary. 
All  aftions  are,  in  the  fenfe  of  this  divifion,  ordinary, 
which  are  not  refciflory.  Refciffi^ry  aftions  are  di 
vided,  (i.)  Into  actions  of  projierimprobation.    (2' 


(2.) 
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AAions  of  reduftioit  Improbation.  (3.)  AAions  of  Lawc 
fimple  reduftion.  Proper  iraprobalions,  which  are  ^'^of'an 
brought  for  declaring  writings  falfe  or  forged,  are  no-  •" 

ticed  below,  N^  clxxxvi.  32.  Rcduftion-improbation  ?'"'?" 
is  an  aftion,  whereby  a  perfon  who  may  be  hurt  or  af-  t;oQ. 
fefled  by  a  writing,  iufifts  for  producing  or  exhibiting 
it  in  court,  in  order  to  have  it  fet  afide,  or  its  effect 
afcertained,  under  the  certification  that  the  writing, 
if  not  produced,  fhall  be  declared  falfe  and  forged. 
This  certification  is  a  fittion  of  law,  introduced  that 
the  produdlion  of  writings  may  be  the  more  effectually 
forced,  and  tkeicfore  it  operates  only  in  favour  of  the 
purfucr.  Becaufo  the  fummons  in  this  aftion  proceeds 
en  alleged  grounds  of  falfliood,  his  majefty's  advocate, 
who  is  the  pubhc  profecutor  of  crimes,  mull  concur 
in  it. 

4.  As  the  certification  in  this  procefs  draws  after  it 
fo  heavy  confequences,  two  terms  are  affigned  to  the 
defendeis  for  produ6lion.  After  the  fecond  term  is 
elapfed,  intimation  muft  be  made  judicially  to  the  de- 
fender, to  fatisfy  the  produftion  within  ten  days  i. 
and  till  thefe  are  expired,  no  certification  can  be  pro- 
nounced. Ceitification  cannot  pafs  againft  deeds  re- 
corded in  the  books  of  fcffion,  if  the  defender  fhall, 
before  the  f>;cond  term,  offer  a  condefcendence  of  the 
dates  of  their  regiftration,  unlefs  falfehood  be  objeft- 
ed  :  in  which  cafe,  the  original  muft  be  brought  from 
the  record  to  the  court.  But  an  extratl  from  the  in- 
ferior court  is  no  bar  to  certification  ;  the  principal 
writing  muft  be  laid  before  the  court  of  fcffion  on  a 
proper  warrant. 

5.  in  an  action  of  fimple  reduftion  the  certification  Simple 
is  only  temporary,  declaring    the    writings   called   forreduiSli 
null,  until   they   be   produced;   fo  that  they   recover 
their  full  f.jrce  after  production,  even  againit  the  pur- 

fuer  himfelf ;  for  which  rcafon,  that  procefs  is  now 
feldom  ufed.  Bec.iufe  its  certification  is  not  fo  fevere 
as  in  reduftion-improbation,  there  is  but  one  term 
affigned  to  the  defender  for  producing-the  deeds  called 
for. 

6.  The  moft  ufual  grounds  of  reduction  of  wri-  Gronn 
tings  are,  the  want  of  the  requifite  folemnities ;  thaf^'i"^' 
the  granter  was  minor,  or   interditled,   or  inhibited; 

or  that  he  figned  the  deed  on  death- bed,  or  was  com- 
pelled or  frightened  into  it,  or  was  circumvented  ;  or 
that  he  granted  it  in  prejudice  of  his  lawful  creditors. 

7.  In  redudllons  on  the  head  of  force,  or  fear,  or 
fraud  and  circumvention,  the  purfuer  muft  libel  the 
paiticular  clicumftances  from  which  his  allegation  I« 
to  be  proved.  Reduction  is  not  competent  upon  eve- 
ry degree  of  force  or  fear ;  it  muft  be  fuch  as  would 
fhake  a  man  of  conftancy  and  refolution.  Neither  is 
it  competent,  on  that  fear  which  arifes  from  the  juft 
authority  of  huftjands  or  parents  over  their  wives  or 
children,  nor  upon  the  fear  arifing  from  the  regular 
execution  of  lawful  diligence  by  caption,  provided  the 
deeds  granted  under  that  ftar  relate  to  the  ground  of 
debt  contained  in  the  diligence  ;  but  if  they  have  no 
relation  to  that  debt,  they  are  reducible  ex  metu. 

8.  Alienations  granf^d  by  debtors  aftti  contraft- 
ing  of  lawful  debts,  in  favour  of  conjunft  or  confi- 
dent perfons,  without  juft  and  neceifary  caufes,  and 
without  a  juft  price  really  paid,  are,  by  the  aft  1621, 
declared  to  be  null.  One  is  deemed  a  prior  creditor, 
whofe  ground  of  debt  exifted  before  the  right  granted 

by 
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aw  of  by  the  debtor ;  though  the  written  voucher  of  the 
otland  jgijj  fhoiild  bear  a  date  pofterior  to  it.  Perfons  are 
"*"  accounted  coujunft,  whoie  relation  to   the  grantcr  is 

fo  near,  as  to  bar  them  from  judging  in  his  caufe. 
Confident  perfons  are  ihofe  who  appear  to  be  in  the 
granter's  confidence,  by  being  employed  in  his  affairs, 
or  about  his  perfon  ;  as  a  doer,  fte*ard,  or  domcftic 
fervant. 

9.  Rights,  though  gratuitous,  are  not  reducible, 
if  the  granter  had,  at  the  date  thereof,  a  fufficicnt 
fund  for  the  payment  of  his  creditors.  Provifions  to 
children  are,  in  the  judgment  of  lavv,  gratuitous;  fo 
that  their  effect,  in  a  queflion  with  creditors,  depends 
on  the  iolvency  of  the  granter  :  but  fettlements  to 
wives,  either  in  marriageccntrait!!,  or  even  after  mar- 
riage, are  onerous,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  rational ;  and 
Confequently  are  not  reducible,  even  though  the  grant- 
er was  infolvent.  This  rule  holds  alfo  in  rational  to- 
chers contrafted  to  hufbands  :  But  it  mufl,  in  all 
cafes,  be  qualified  with  this  limitation,  if  the  infolvcncy 
ef  the  granter  ivas  not  publicly  inown ;  for  if  it  was, 
fraud  is  prefumcd  in  the  receiver  of  the  right,  by 
contrafting  with  the  bankrupt. 

10.  The  receiver  of  the  deed,  if  he  be  a  conjundl 
or  confident  perfon,  mull  inftruft  or  fupport  the  one- 
rous caufe  of  his  right,  not  merely  by  his  own  oath, 
but  by  feme  circumftances  or  adminicles.  But  where 
a  light  is  granted  to  a  i\rangcr,  the  narrative  of  it  ex- 
prefllng  an  onerous  caufe,  is  fufHcient />t'r_/2'  to  fecure 
it  againft  reduftion. 

11.  All  voluntary  payments  or  rights  made  by  a 
bankrupt  to  one  creditor,  to  difappoint  the  more 
timeous  diligence  of  another,  are  reducible  at  the  in- 
flance  of  that  creditor  who  has  uftd  the  prior  dili- 
gence. A  creditor,  though  his  diligence  be  but  be- 
gun by  citation,  may  inilft  in  a  redudlion  of  all  polle- 
rior  voluntary  rights  granted  to  his  prejudice;  bat  the 
creditor  who  ncglcAs  to  complete  his  begun  diligence 
within  a  reafonable  time,  is  not  intitled  to  leduce  any 
right  granted  by  the  debtor,  after  the  time  that  the 
diligence  is  confidered  as  abandoned. 

12.  A  prohibited  alienation,  when  conveyed  by  the 
receiver  to  another  who  is  not  privy  to  the  fraud,  fub- 
fiffs  in  the  perfon  of  the  iot:a  Jide  purchafer.  In  the 
cafe  of  moveable  rights,  this  nullity  is  receivable  by 
exception  ;  but  it  muft  be  declared  by  reduftion, 
where  the  right  is  heritable. 

13.  By  aft  1696,  c.  5.  all  alienaiions  by  a  bank- 
rupt, within  60  days  before  his  bankruptcy,  to  one 
creditor  in  preference  to  another,  are  reducible,  at 
the  inftance  even  of  fuch  co-creditors  as  had  not  ufed 
the  leail  fttp  of  diligence.  A  bankrupt  is  there  de- 
fcribed  by  the  following  charaeTers  ;  diligence  uftd 
againfl  him  by  horning  and  caption  ;  and  infolvency, 
joined  either  with  impiifonment,  retiring  to  the  fanc- 
tuary,  abfconding,  or  forcibly  defending  himfelf  from 
diligence.  It  is  fufficicnt  that  a  caption  is  raifcd  a- 
gainfl  the  debtor,  though  it  be  not  executed,  provi- 
ded he  has  retired  to  {hun  it.  And  by  the  late  bank- 
rupt ftatute  23d  Geo.  III.  it  is  declared,  that  in  all 
aftions  and  quefticns  arifing  upon  the  conftruftion 
and  effeft  of  the  aft  1696  ;  when  a  debtor  is  out  of 
Scotland,  or  not  liable  to  be  imprifoned  by  reafon  of 
privilege  or  perfonal  proteftion,  a  charge  of  horning 
executed  agaiaft  him,  together  with  either  an  arrsft- 
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ment  of  any  of  his  perfonal  cffefts  not  looled  or  dif- 
charged  within  fifteen  days,  or  a  poinding  executed 
of  any  of  his  moveables,  or  a  decree  of  adjudication 
of  any  part  of  his  heritable  eftate,  or  feqiieilration  by 
the  aft  of  a  proper  court,  of  all  or  any  part  of  his 
eC.ate  or  eflfcfts,  heritable  or  moveable,  for  payment 
of  debt,  fiiall,  when  joined  with  infolvency,  be  held 
as  fulRcient  proof  of  notour  bankruptcy  ;  and  from 
and  after  the  laft  ftep  of  fuch  diligence,  the  faid  debt- 
or, if  infolvent,  fiiall  be  held  bankrupt.  It  is  provi- 
ded  (by  fiiid  aft  169-1),  that  all  heritable  bonds  or 
rights  on  which  feilln  may  follow,  (hall  be  reckoned, 
in  a  queflion  with  the  granter's  other  cicditurs  upon 
this  aft,  to  be  of  the  date  of  the  fcifin  following 
thereon.  But  this  aft  was  found  to  relate  only  to  fe- 
curities  for  forme/  debts,  and  not  to  no'oa  debita. 

f4.   Aftions   are   divided    into   ret  perfecutortee,  and  Anions  eN 
pccnales.      By  the  firll,  the  purfuer  infifls  barely  to  re-  thcrfW/^r- 
cover  the  fubjeft  that  is  his,  or  the  debt  due  to  \s\va-J""""'"''  <-'' 
and  this  includes   the  damage  fuftained  ;  for  one  is   as''^° 
truly  a  fufFerer   in   his  patrimonial  intereil  by  that  da- 
mage, as   by  the  lofs  of  the  fubjeit  itL-lf      In    penal 
actions,  which  always  arife  ex  delido,  foinething  is  alfa 
demanded  by  way  of  penalty. 

Ij.  Aftions  of  fpuilzie,  ejeftion,  aid  intrufion,  are  g^„;i2;ji-  .• 
penal.  An  aftioa  of  fpuilzie  is  competent  to  one  dif^ 
poficffed  of  a  moveable  fubjeft  violently,  or  without 
order  of  law,  againfl  the  perfon  difpofTclIing:  not  only 
for  being  rellored  to  the  poffelTion  of  the  fubjeft,  if 
extant,  or  for  the  value,  if  it  be  deilroyed,  but  alfo  for 
the  violent  profits,  in  cafe  the  aftion  be  brougJit  with- 
in three  years  from  the  fpoliation.  Ejeftion  and  intru- 
fion are,  in  heritable  fubjefts,  what  fpuilzie  is  in  move- 
ables. The  differenre  between  the  two  fiifl  is,  that  in 
ejeftion,  violence  is  ufed  ;  whereas  the  intruder  enters 
into  the  void  poffefTion,  without  either  a  title  from  the 
proprietor,  or  the  warrant  of  a  judge.  The  aftions 
anting  from  all  the  three  are  of  the  fame  general  na- 
ture. 

16.  The  aftion  of  contravention  of  law-borrows  is  Contravejji 
alfo   penal.     It  proceeds   on   letters   of  law-borrows, ''""  "f'^w- 
(from  bor^h,  a  cautioner),  which  contain  a  warrant  to^"""^**-' 
charge  the  party  complained  upon,  that  he  may  give 
fecurity  not   to  hurt  the  complainer  in  his  perfon,  fa- 
mily, or  ellate.     Thefe  letters  do  not  require  the  pre- 
vious citation  of  the  party  complained  upon,  becaufe 

the  caution  which  the  law  requires  is  only  for  doing 
what  is  every  man's  duty;  but,  before  the  letters  are 
executed  againfl  him,  the  complainer  mufl  make  oath 
that  he  dreads  bodily  harm  from  him.  The  penalty 
of  contravention  is  afccrtained  to  a  fpecial  fum,  ac' 
cording  to  the  offender's  quality  ;  tlie  half  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Hfl{,  and  the  halt'  to  the  complainer. 
Contravention  is  not  incurred  by  the  uttering  of  re- 
proachful words,  where  they  are  not  accompanied, 
either  with  afts  of  violence,  or  at  leall  a  real  injury; 
and  as  the  aftion  is  penal,  it  is  elided  by  any  probable 
ground  of  excufe. 

17.  Penalties   are   the   confequences  of  delift,   oxp^^^i.^^ 
tranfgreffioii  ;  and  as  no  heir  ought  to  be  accountable  tums,  vvhc- 
for  the  delift  of  his  ancellor,  farther    than  the  injured  'lier  traof- 
perfon  has  really  fuffered  by  it,   penal  aftions  die  with  °"'^''^'^ '' . 
the  delinquent,  and  are  not  tranfmilhble  againll  heirs,  putn^^if* " 
Yet  the   aftion,   if  it  has  been  commenced   and   litif- 
conteiled  in  the  ddinqueui's  lifetiroe,  may  be  conti^ 
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niied- again II  the  heir,  though  the  delinquent  fliould 
die  during  tlie  dependence.  Some  aftions  are  rei per- 
fecutor'iie  on  the  part  of  the  purfuer,  when  he  infills  for 
iimple  nftitution  ;  which  yet  may  be  penal  in  refpeft 
of  the  defender;  e.  g.  the  aftion  on  the  pafPive  title 
of  vitious  intromiffion,  by  which  the  purfuer  frequent- 
ly recovers  the  debt  due  to  him  by  the  deceafed,  tho' 
it  fliould  exceed  the  value  of  the  goods  intermeddled 
with  by  the  defenders. 

1 8.  The  moft  celebrated  divifion  of  afiions  in  onr 
law  is  '\Xi\.o  petitory,  pqjjejfory,  and  dtclaratory.  Petitory 
sftions  are  thofe,  where  fomethinir  js  demanded  from 
the  defender,  in  conftquence  of  a  right  of  property, 
or  of  credit  in  the  purfuer  :  Thus,  aftions  for  relHtu- 
tion  of  moveables,  aftions  of  poinding,  of  forthcoming, 
and  indeed  all  perfonal  aAions  upon  contrafts  or  ^uafi- 
contiafts,  are  petitory.  PoJJeffory  aftions  are  thofe 
which  are  fourtded,  either  upon  pofiVnion  alone,  as 
fpuilzies  ;  or  upon  polfefTion  joined  with  another  title, 
ES  removings  ;  and  they  are  competent  either  for  get- 
ting into  pofTeffion,  for  holding  it,  or  for  recovering 
it  ;  analogous  to  the  intetditts  of  the  Roman  law, 
quorum  lonoriir,t,  uti pqfftdelis,  and  umh  vi, 

1 6.  An  aiSion  of  moleftation  is  a  poffeffory  aftion, 
competent  to  the  proprietor  of  a  land-eftate,  againft 
thofe  v.'Iio  diflurb  his  poficfiion.  It  is  chiefly  ufcd  in 
quell  ions  of  commonty,  or  of  controverted  marches. 
Wliere  a  declarator  of  property  is  conjoined  with  a 
procefs  of  moleftation,  the  feffion  alone  is  competent 
to  the  aftlou.  Aflions  on  brieves  of  perambulation, 
have  the  fame  tendency  with  moleftations,  viz.  the  fet- 
tling of  marches  between  conterminous  lands. 

20.  The  aftions  of  mails  and  duties  is  fometimcs 
petitory,  and  fometimes  poffclTory.  In  either  cafe,  it 
is  ditedled  againll  the  tenants  and  natural  poiTelFors  of 
land-eftates,  for  payment  to  the  purfuer  of  the  rents 
remaining  due  by  them  for  pad  crops,  and  of  the  full 
rent  for  the  future.  It  is  competent,  not  only  to  a 
proprietor  vvhofe  right  is  perfected  by  feifm,  but  to  a 
fimple  difponee,  for  a  dilpolitiou  of  lands  includes  a 
right  to  the  mails  and  duties;  and  confequently  to  an 
adjudger,  for  an  adjudication  is  a  judicial  difpofition. 
In  the  petitory  aftion,  the  purfuer,  fince  he  founds 
iipnn  right,  not  poffcflion,  muft  make  the  proprietor, 
from  whom  the  tenants  derive  their  right,  party  to  the 
fuit  ;  and  he  mud  fupport  his  claim  by  titles  of  pro- 
perty or  diligences,  preferable  to  thofe  in  the  perfon 
of  his  competitor.  In  the  polfeffory,  the  purfuer  who 
libels  that  he,  his  anceftors,  or  authors,  have  been  feven 
years  in  poficinon,  and  that  therefore  he  has  the  bene- 
tit  of  a  pofilfibry  judgment,  need  produce  no  other 
title  than  a  feifm,  which  is  a  title  fufficient  to  make 
the  pofftflion  of  heritage  lawful ;  and  it  is  enough,  if 
he  calls  the  natural  poffeifors,  though  he  (hould  ne- 
gltft  the  proprietor.  A  pofleflory  judgment  founded 
on  feven  years  pofleflion,  in  conftquence  either  of  a 
fciiin  or  a  tack,  hat  this  effedi,  that  though  one  fhould 
claim  imder  a  title  preferable  to  that  of  the  poffeflbr, 
he  cannot  compete  with  him  in  the  pofTeffion,  till  in  a 
formal  procefs  of  reduftion  he  (hall  obtain  the  pofief- 
for's  tiile  declared  void. 

z  1.  A  dtrlaralory  attion  is  that,  in  which  feme  right 
is  craved  to  be  declared  in  favour  of  the  purfuer,  but 
nothing  fought  to  be  paid  or  performed  by  the  defen- 
der, fuch  at)  declatators  of  marriage,  of  irritancy,  of 
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expiry  of  the  legal  re?erfioii,  &c.  Under  this  clafs 
may  be  alfo  comprehended  refcilFory  aftions,  which, 
without  any  perfonal  conclufion  againil  the  defender, 
tend  fimply  to  fet  allde  the  rights  or  writings  libelled, 
in  confequence  of  which  a  contrary  right  01  immunity 
arifes  to  the  purfuer.  Decrees  upon  aftions  that  are 
properly  declaratory  confer  no  new  right  ;  they  only 
declare  wliat  was  the  purfuer's  right  before,  and  fo 
have  a  retrofpeft  to  the  period  at  which  that  right  firft 
commenced.  Declatators,  becaufe  they  have  no  per- 
fonal conclufion  againit  the  defender,  may  be  purfued 
againft  an  apparent  heir  withoot  a  previous  charge  gi- 
ven him  to  enter  to  his  anceftor  ;  unlefs  where  fpecial 
circumftances  require  a  charge. 

22.  An  aftion  for  proving  the  tenor,  whereby  a  wri- 
ting, which  is  dettroyed  or  amilTing,  is  endeavoured  to 
be  revived,  is  in  effeft  declaratory.  In  obligations  that 
are  extinguilhable  barely  by  the  debtor's  retiring  or 
cancellini^  them,  the  puiiuer,  before  a  proof  of  the  te- 
nor is  admitted,  mud  condefcend  on  fuch  a  cajus  amif- 

Jlouis,  or  accident  by  which  the  writing  was  dellroycd, 
as  (liows  it  was  loft  when  in  the  creditor's  poffcflion  ; 
otherwife  bonds  that  have  been  cancelled  by  the  debtor 
on  payment,  might  be  reared  up  as  ttill  fubfiftin^  a- 
gainft  him  :  Eul  in  writings  which  require  contrary 
deeds  to  extingiiilh  their  effeft,  as  affignations,  difpo- 
fitions,  charters,  &c.  it  is  fufficient  to  hbel  that  they 
were  loft,  even  cafufortulto. 

23.  Regularly,  no  deed  can  be  revived  by  this  aftion, 
without  fome  adminicle  in  writing,  referring  to  that 
wliich  is  libelled  ;  for  no  written  obligation  ought  to 
be  raifed  up  barely  on  the  teftiraony  of  witnefl'cs.  If 
thefe  adminicles  afford  fufficient  conviftion  that  the 
deed  libelled  did  once  exift,  the  tenor  is  admitted  to 
be  proved  by  witneffes,  who  muft  depofe,  either  that 
they  were  prefent  at  I'lgning  the  deed,  or  that  they 
afterwards  faw  it  duly  fubfcribed.  Where  the  rela- 
tive writings  contain  all  the  fubftantial  claufcs  of  that 
which  is  loft,  the  tenor  is  fometimes  fuflained  with- 
out witnelles.  In  a  writing  which  is  libelled  to  have 
contained  uncommon  claules,  all  thefe  mull  appear  by 
the  adminicles.  Aftions  of  proving  the  tenor  are,  on 
account  of  their  importance,  appropriated  to  the  court 
of  feffion  ;  and,  by  the  old  form,  the  teflimony  of  the 
witnelles  could  not  be  received  but  in  prefence  of  all 
the  judges. 

24.  The  aftion  of  double  or  multiple  poinding  may 
be  alfo  reckoned  declaratory.  It  is  competent  to  a 
debtor,  who  is  diflreffed,  or  threatened  with  diftrefs, 
by  two  or  more  perfons  claiming  right  to  the  debt, 
and  who  therefore  brings  the  feveral  claimants  into  the 
field,  in  order  to  debate  and  fettle  their  feveral  prefe- 
rences, that  fo  he  may  pay  fecurely  to  him  whofe  right 
Ihall  be  found  preferable.  This  aftion  is  daily  pur- 
fued by  an  arreflee,  in  tlie  cafe  of  feveral  arrcllments 
ufed  in  his  hands  for  the  fame  debt ;  or  by  tenants  ia 
the  cafe  of  feveral  adjudgers,  all  of  whom  claim  right 
to  the  fame  rents.  In  thefe  competitions,  any  of  the 
competitors  may  bring  an  aftion  of  multiplepoinding 
in  name  of  the  tenants,  or  other  debtors,  without  their 
confent,  or  even  though  they  ihould  difclaim  the  pro- 
cefs ;  fince  the  law  has  introduced  it  as  the  proper  re- 
medy for  getting  fuch  competitions  determined  :  And 
while  the  fubjeft  in  controverfy  continues  in  medio,  any 
third  petfou  who  conceives  he  has  a  right  to  it,  may, 
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^aw  of  though  he  fhould  not  be  cited  as  a  defender,  produce 
:otl.ind.  jjjj  ti'tlee,  as  if  he  were  an  original  party  to  the  fult, 
''^'"~"  and  will  be  admitted  for  his  intereft  in  the  competition. 
By  the  forefaid  bankrupt  llatute,  however,  it  is  compe- 
tent, in  the  cafe  of  a  forthcoming  or  multiple-poinding 
raifed  on  an  arreflment  ufed  within  thirty  days  prior, 
or  four  kalendar  months  fubfcquent  to  a  bankruptcy, 
for  any  other  creditor  producing  his  intereft,  and 
making  his  claira,  in  the  procefs  at  any  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  four  months,  to  be  ranked  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  he  had  ufed  the  form  of  arreftment. 
cffTnry  2j.  Certain  aftions  may  be  called  accejfory,  becaufc 
ions.  tliey  are  merely  preparatory  or  fubfervient  to  other  ac- 
tions. Thus,  exhibitions  ad  iklilerandum,  at  the  in- 
ftance  of  an  heir  againft  the  creditors  or  cuftodiers  of 
his  anceftor's  writings,  are  intended  only  to  pave  the 
intfe-  ^^ajr  for  future  procefles.  An  action  of  transference  is 
*■  alfo  of  this  fort,  whereby  an  aftion,  during  the  pen- 
dency of  which  the  defender  happens  to  die,  is  craved 
to  be  transferred  againft  his  reprefentative,  in  the  fame 
condition  in  which  it  ftood  formerly.  Upon  the  pur- 
fuer**  death  his  heir  may  infift  in  the  caufe  againft  the 
defender,  upon  producing  either  a  retour  or  a  con- 
firmed teftament,  according  as  the  fubjeft  is  heritable 
or  moveable.  Transferences  being  but  incidental  to 
other  aftions,  can  be  pronounced  by  that  inferior  judge 
alone  before  whom  the  principal  caufe  depended;  but 
where  the  reprefentatives  of  the  deceaftd  live  in  another 
territory,  it  is  the  fupreme  court  rauft  transfer.  Obli- 
gations may  now  be  rcgiftered  fummarily  after  the  cre- 
ditor's death  ;  which  before  was  not  admitted,  with- 
out a  feparate  procefs  of  regiftration,  to  which  the 
granter  was  necetfarily  to  be  made  a  party, 
kening.  26.  A  procefs  of  iwaien'mg  is  likewife  acceffbry. 
An  aftion  is  faid  to  fletp,  when  it  lies  over  not  inCft- 
cd  in  for  a  year,  in  which  cafe  its  effeft  is  fufpended: 
but  even  then  it  may,  at  any  lime  within  the  years  of 
prefcription,  be  revived  or  wakened  by  a  fummons,  in 
which  the  purfuer  recites  the  laft  ftep  of  the  procefs, 
and  concludes  that  it  may  be  again  carried  on  as  if  it 
had  not  been  difcontinued.  An  aftion  that  ftands  upon 
any  of  the  Inner-houfe  rolls  cannot  fleep;  nor  an  aftion 
in  which  decree  is  pronounced,  becaufe  it  has  got  its 
full  completion  :  Confequently  the  decree  may  be  ex- 
trafted  after  the  year,  without  the  necefliiy  of  a  wa- 
kening. 

fj.  An  aftion  of  tranfumpt  falls  under  the  fame 
ipt.  clafs.  It  is  competent  to  thofe  who  have  a  partial 
intereft  in  wiitings  that  are  not  in  their  own  cullody, 
againft  the  poftlfTors  thereof,  for  exhibiting  them, 
that  they  may  be  tranfumed  for  their  behoof.  Tho' 
the  ordinary  title  in  this  procefs  be  an  obligation  by 
the  defender  to  grant  tranfunipts  to  the  purfuer,  it  is 
fiifficient  if  the  purfuer  can  fliow  that  he  has  an  in- 
tereft in  the  writings  ;  but  in  this  cafe,  he  muft  tran- 
fume  them  on  his  own  charges.  Aftions  of  tranfumpt 
may  be  purfued  before  any  judge-ordinary.  After  the 
writings  to  be  tranfumed  are  exhibited,  full  duphcates 
are  made  out,  collated,  and  figned,  by  one  of  the 
clerks  of  court,  which  are  called  tranfumpls,  and  are 
as  efteftual  as  an  extraft  from  the  regifter. 

28.  Aftions  proceeded  anciently  upon  brieves  iftu- 

''*'       ing  from  the  chancery,  direfted  to  the  jufticiary  or 

judge-oidinary,  who  tried  the  matter  by  a  jury,  upon 

whofe  verdift  judgment  was  pronounced  :  And  to  this 
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day   we  retain   certain    brieves,    aa    of   inqurjl,  teret,     Law  of 
iJiotry,  lutory,  perambulation,  and  perhaps  two  or  tliree    S'^°*''""'* 
others:  But    fummonfes  were,  immediately  upon  the Sum3ionl«i. 
inftitution  of  the  college  of  juftice,  introduced  in  the 
place  of  brieves.    A  fummons,  When  applied  to  aftions 
purfued  before  the  feflion,  is  a  writ  in  the  king's  name, 
iffuing  from  his  fignet  upon  the  purfuer's  complaint, 
authorifirg  meffengers  to  cite  the  defender  to  appear 
before  the  court  and  make  his  defences  ;   with  certifi- 
cation, if  he  fail  to  appekr,  that  decree  will  be  pronoun- 
ced againft  him  in  terms  of  the  certification  of  the  fum- 
mons. 

29.  The  days  indulged  bylaw  to  a  defender,  be- 
tween his  citation  and  appearance,  to  prepare  for  his 
defence,  are  called  imludie  legaki.  If  he  is  within  the^"f'"'*'^ 
kingdom,  21  and  6  days,  for  the  firft  and  fecond*""' 
diets  of  appearance,  muft  be  allowed  him  for  that  pur- 
pofe;  and  if  out  of  it,  60  and  15.  Defenders  refiding 
in  Orkney  or  Zetland  muft  be  cited  on  40  days.  In 
certain  fummonfes  which  are  privileged,  the  induc'ta 
are  Ihortened  :  Spuilzles  and  ej-^ftions  proceed  on  if 
days ;  wakenings  and  transferences,  being  but  inci- 
dental, on  fix  ;  (fee  the  lift  of  privileged  fummonfes,  in 
ad  of  fedei unt  June  29th  1671.)  A  fummons  muftbe 
executed,  i.  e.  ferved  againft  the  defender,  fo  as  the 
laft  diet  of  appearance  may  be  within  a  year  after  the 
date  of  the  fummons  ;  and  it  muft  be  called  within  a 
year  after  that  diet,  otherwife  it  falls  for  ever.  Of- 
fence againft  the  authority  of  the  court,  afts  of  mal- 
verfation  in  office  by  any  member  of  the  college  of  ju- 
ftice, and  afts  of  violence  and  oppreflion  committed 
during  the  dependence  of  a  fuit  by  any  of  the  parties, 
may  be  tried  without  a  fummons,  by  a  fumraary  com- 
plaint. 

30.  Though  the  Romans  acknowledged  a  concourfe  Concnurie 
of  aftions  in  their  proceedings,  it  is  not  known  in  the  "^ '"^ions. 
law  of  Scotland.   Therefore,  where  an  aftion  is  in  part 
penal,  e.  g.  a  removing,  fpuikie,  &c.   a  purfuer  who 
reftiifts  his  demand   to,  and  obtains  a  decree  merely 
for,  reftitution,  cannot  thereafter  bring  a  new  procefs 
for  the  violent  profits.     Yet  the  fame  faft  may  be  the 
foundation  both  of  a  criminal  and  civil  aftlen,  becaufe 
thefe  two  are  intended  for  different  purpofes ;  the  one 
for  fatisfying  the  public  juftice,  the  other  for  indem- 
nifying the  private  party  :  And   though  the  defender  ' 
fhould  be  abfolved  in   the  criminal  trial,  for  want  of 
evidence,  the  party  injured  may  bring  an  aftion  ad c'l- 
•vikm  effcaum,  in  which  he  is  intitled  to  refer  the  libel 
to  the  defender's  oath. 

3  i .  One  libel  or  fummons  may  contain  different  con-  . 
clufions  on  the  fame  ground   of  right,  refciffory,  de- ^oToT acr 
claratory,  petitory,   &c.   if  they  be  not  repugnant  to  tions. 
each  other  :  Nay,  though  different  fums  be  due  to  one, 
upon  diftinft   grounds  of  debt,  or  even   by  different 
debtors,  the  creditor  may  infift  againft  them  all  in  the 
fame  fummons. 

32.  Defences  are  pleas  offered  by  a  defender  for  Defences! 
eliding  an  aftion.  They  are  either  j/z/a/ory,  which  do 
not  enter  into  the  caufe  itfelf,  and  fo  can  only  procure 
an  abfolvltor  from  the  lis  pendens:  Or  peremptory, 
which  entirely  cut  off  the  purfuer's  right  of  aftion.  The 
firft,  becaufe  they  relate  to  the  forms  of  proceeding, 
muft  be  offered  in  limine  judicii,  and  all  of  them  at 
once.  But  peremptory  defences  may  be  proponed  at 
any  time  before  fentcnce.  By  a  late  aft  of  federunt, 
4  X  h(i\t. 
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lioweter  ^1787%  all  defences,  both  dilatory  and  pe- 
remptorj',  fo  far  as  they  are  known,  muit  be  proponed 
at  returning  the  fummons,  under  a  penaky  ;  and  the 
fame  enadlment  extends  to  the  cafes  of  fufpenfions  and 
advocations.  The  writings  to  be  founded  upon  by  the 
parties  alfo  miifl  be  produced  ;  the  intention  of  the 
court,  in  framing  the  :  ft  of  fedcrunt,  being  to  acce- 
lerate as  much  as  poffible  the  decifion  of  caufes. 

^3.  A  caufe,  after  the  parties  had  litigated  it  before 
the  judge,  was  fald  by  the  Romans  to  be  litlfconteftcd. 
By  litifconteftatlon  a-judicial  contract  is  iindcrftood  to 
be  entered  into  by  the  litigants,  by  which  the  aftion 
IS  perpetuated  againft  heirs,  even  when  it  arifes  ex  de- 
lido.  By  our  la*,  htifconteftation  is  not  formed  till 
an  aft  is  extrafted,  admitting  the  libel  or  defences  to 
proof. 


clxixiv. 


Sect.  II.     Of  Probation. 
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All  allegations  by  parties  to  a  fuit,  inutl  be  fup- 
portfd  by  proper  proof.      Probation   is  either  by  wri- 
ting, by  the  party's  own  oath,  or  by  witned'es.     In  the 
cafe  of  allegations,  which  may  be  proved  by  either  of 
frcuf  itju-  ^\^g  three  ways,    a  proof  is  faid  to  be  admitted /ro;;/  de 
"'  jure;  becaufe,  in    Inch   cafe,  all  the  legal  methods  of 

probation  are  competent  to  the  party  ;  if  the  proof  he 
"brines  by  writing  be  lame,  he  may  have  recourfe  either 
to  witneffes  or  to  his  adveffary's  oath;  but,  if  he  (hould 
firft  take  hin'.felf  to  the  proof  by  oath,  he  cannot  there- 
after ufe  any  other  probation  (for  the  reafon  afllgned 
■par.  J.);  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  purfuer  who  has  brought 
a  proof  by  witncircs,  on  an  extrafted  aft,  is  not  allowed 
to  recur  to  the  oath  of  the  defender.  Single  combat, 
as  a  fort  of  appeal  to  Providence,  was,  by  our  ancient 
law,  admitted  as  evidence,  in  matters  both  civil  and 
criminal.  It  was  afterwards  rellrifted  to  the  cafe  of 
fuch  capital  crimes  where  no  other  proof  could  be  had ; 
fome  traces  of  this  blind  methed  of  trial  remained  even 
in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  who,  by  1600,  f.  12.  might 
authorife  duels  on  weighty  occaCons. 

2.  As  obligations  or  deeds  figned  by  the  party  him- 
felf,  or  his  anceftors  or  authors,  muft  be,  of  all  evidence, 
the  lead  liable  to  exception  ;  therefore  every  debt  or 
allegation  may  be  proved  by  proper  evidence  in  writing. 
The  folemnities  eifential  to  probative  deeds  have  been 
already  explained,  (n°clxxlv.  3.  etfeq.)  Books  of  ac- 
count kept  by  merchants,  tradefmen,  and  other  dealers 
in  bufinefs,  though  not  fubfcribed,  are  probative  againft 
him  who  keeps  them  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  furniihings  by  a 
Ihop-  keeper,  fuch  books,  if  they  are  regularly  kept  by 
bim,  fupported  by  the  teftimony  of  a  fingle  witnefs, 
afford  2  femiplena  prelatto  in  his  favour,  whieh  becomes 
full  evidence  by  his  own  oath  in  fupplement.  Notorial 
inftruments  and  executions  by  meflengers  bear  full  evi- 
dence, that  the  folemnities  therein  fet  forth  were  ufed, 
Bot  to  be  invahdated  otherwife  than  by  a  proof  of  falfe- 
hood  ;  but  they  do  not  prove  any  other  extrinfic  fafts 
therein  averred,  againft  third  parties. 

3.  Regularly,  no  peifon's  right  can  be  proved  by 
his  own  oath,  nor  taken  away  by  that  of  his  advetfary ; 
becaufe  thefe  are  the  bare  averments  of  parties  in  their 
own  favour.  But,  where  the  matter  in  iffue  is  referred 
by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  oath  of  the  other,  fuch 
oath,  though  made  in  favour  of  the  deponent  himfelf, 
18  dscifive  of  the  point;  becaufe  the  reference  is  a  yir- 
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ttial  contraft  between  the  litigants,  by  which  they  are     Lavir  c 
underftoud  to  put  the  iffue  of  the  caufe  upon  whut  (hall   Scutlan 
be  depofed  :  and  this  contraft  is  fo  (Uiftly  regarded,    — v— 
that  the  party  who  refers  to  the  oath  of  the  other  can- 
not afterwards,  in  a  civil  action,  plead  upon  any  deed 
againft  the  party  depofing,   iuconfil^ent   with  his  oath. 
To  obviate  the  fnares  that  may  be  laid  for  perjury,  he, 
to  whofe  oath  of  verity  a  point  is  referred,   may  reiufe 
to  depofe,  till  his  adverfary  (wear  that  he  can  bring  no 
other  evidence  in  proof  of  his  allegation. 

4.  A  defender,  though  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
fwear  to  fafts  in  a  libel  properly  criminal ;  yet  may,  in 
treipaflcs,  where  the  conclulion  is  Hmited  to  a  line,  or 
to  damages.  In  general,  an  oath  of  party  cannot  ci- 
ther hurt  or  benefit  third  parties  ;  being,  as  to  them, 
res  inter  alios  aUa. 

5.  An  oath  upon  reference  is  fometimes  qualified  by  Q^3i;fi, 
fpecial  limitations  rellrifting  it.  The  qualities  which  oaihs, 
are  admitted  by  the  judge  as  part  of  the  oath,  are  cal- 
led intrinfic  ,'  thofc  which  the  judge  rejcfts  or  feparates 
from  the  oath,  extrinfic.  Where  the  quality  makes  4. 
part  of  the  allegation  which  is  revclantly  referred  to 
oath,  it  is  intrinfic.  Thus,  becaufe  a  merchant,  fuing 
for  furnilhings  after  the  three  years,  muft,  in  order  to 
make  a  i-elevancy,  ofter  to  prove  by  the  defender's  oath, 
not  only  the  dehvery  of  the  goods,  but  that  the  price 
is  ftill  due  ;  therefore,  though  the  defender  fiiould  ac- 
knowledge upon  oath  his  having  received  the  goods, 
yet,  if  he  adds,  that  he  paid  the  price,  this  laft  part 
being  a  denial  that  the  debt  fublills,  is  intrinfic,  fince 
it  is  truly  the  point  referred  to  oath.  Where  the  qua- 
lity does  not  import  an  extinftion  of  the  debt,  but 
barely  a  counter-claim,  or  mtitua  petitio,  againft  the 
purfuer,  it  is  held  as  extrinfic,  and  muft  be  proved  ali- 
unde. Neither  can  a  defender  who  in  his  oath  admits 
the  conftitution  of  a  debt,  get  off  by  adjefting  the 
quality  of  payment,  where  the  payment  ought  by  its- 
nature  to  be  vouched  by  written  evidence. 

6.  Oaths  of  verity  are  fometimes  referred  by  the  „  .  . 
judge  to  either  party,  ex  officio  ;  which,  becaufe  they  (mmitn 
are  not  founded  on  any  implied  contraft  between  the 
litigants,  are  not  finally  decifive,  but  may  be  traverfed 
on  proper  evidence  afterwards  produced.  Thefe  oaths 
are  commonly  put  by  the  judge  for  fupplying  a  lame 
or  imperfeft  proof,  and   are  therefore  called  (raths  in 

fupplement.     (See  par.  2.) 

7.  To  prevent  groundlefs  allegations,  oaths  of  ca-  q^^  0 
lumny  have  been  introduced,  by  which  either  party  may  caluBia 
demand  his  adverfary's  oath,  that  he  believes  the  faft 
contained  in  his  libel  or  defences  to  be  juft  and  true. 
As  this  is  an  oath,  not  of  verity,  but  only  of  opinion, 
the  party  who  puts  it  to  his  adverfary  does  not  re- 
nounce other  probation ;  and  therefore  no  party  is 
bound  to  give  an  oath  of  calumny,  on  recent  facts  of 
his  own,  for  fuch  oath  is  really  an  oath  of  verity.  Thefe 
oaths  have  not  been  fo  frequent  fince  the  aft  of  fede- 
runt,  Feb.  I.  1 7 15,  whereby  any  party,  againft  whom 
a  faft  ftiall  be  alleged,  is  obliged,  without  making  oath,, 
to  confefs  or  deny  it;  and,  in  cafe  of  calumnious  denial, 
is  fubjefted  to  the  expence  that  the  other  party  has 
thereby  incurred. 

8.  In  all  oaths,  whether  of  verity  or  calumny,  the  ci- 
tation carries,  or  at  leaft  implies,  a  certification,  that 
if  the  party  does  not  appear  at  the  day  affigned  for  de- 
pofing, he  fhall  ht  \x\d.  pra  mnfe^o  ;  from  a  prefump- 
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tion  of  lii'j  cogfcioufners,  that  the  faft  upon  which  he 
deciints  to  fwear  irakes  a)r;ti'iiil  iiini ;  hut  no  parly  can 
be  helJ  y>ro  confijjo,  if  he  be  in  the  kingdom)  without  a 
previous  petf(rnal  citation  ufed  againft  him.  Though 
an  oalh  which  refolves  into  a  non  mcmhii,  cannot  be 
faid  lo  prove  any  point  ;  yet  where  one  fo  depofes  up- 
on a  recent  fait,  to  whidi  he  hinnfelf  was  privy,  his 
oatii  13  confidercd  as  a  dilfembhng  of  the  truth,  and  he 
is  held  pro  cunfejfo,  as  it  he  had  refufed  to  fwear. 

9.  An  oath  in  Idem,  is  that  which  the  judge  refers 
to  a  purliier,  for  afcenaining  either  the  quantity  or  the 
value  of  goods  which  have  been  taken  from  him  by  the 
defender  without  order  of  law,  or  the  extent  of  hi;;  da- 
mages. An  oath  ;'«  littm,  as  it  is  the  affirmation  of  a 
party  in  his  own  behalf,  is  only  allowed  where  there  is 
proof  that  the  other  party  has  been  engaged  in  feme 
illegal  aft,  or  where  the  public  policy  has  made  it  ne- 
celfary,  (fee  n°  clxxiii.  i  i.)  This  oath,  as  to  the  quan- 
tities, is  not  admitted,  where  theie  is  a  concurring  te- 
ilimony  of  witneffes  brought  in  proof  of  it.  When  it 
it  put  as  to  the  value  of  goods,  it  is  only  an  oath  of 
credulity  ;  and  therefore  it  has  always  been  fubjeifl  to 
the  modification  of  the  court. 

10.  The  law  of  Scotland  rejefts  the  teftlmony  of 
witneffes,  (l.)  In  payment  of  any  funi  above  L.  ICO 
Scots,  all  which  muft  be  proved  twXvtx  fcripto  -ve/  jura- 
mento.  (2.)  In  all  gratuitous  promiles,  though  for 
the  fmallell  trifle.  (3.)  In  all  coutrafts,  where  writing 
is  either  eiTential  to  tlieir  conllitution,  (fee  n"  clxxiv. 
2.)  or  where  it  is  ufually  adhibited,  as  in  the  borrow- 
ing of  money.  And  it  is  a  general  rule,  fubjeft  to  the 
reftriftions  mentioned  in  the  next  par.  that  no  debt  or 
right,  once  conllituted  by  writing,  can  be  taken  away 
by  witnefles. 

1 1.  On  the  other  part,  probation  by  witneffes  Is  ad- 
mitted to  the  extent  of  L.  100  Scots,  in  payments, 
nuncupative  legacies,  and  verbal  agreements  which  con- 
tain mutual  obligations.  And  it  is  received  to  the 
highell  extent,  (j.)  In  all  bargains  which  have  known 
engagements  naturally  ariling  from  them,  concerning 
moveable  goods.  (2.)  In  fafts  performed  in  fatisfatlion, 
even  of  a  written  obligation,  where  fiich  obligation 
bin!*s  the  party  precifely  to  the  performance  of  them. 
(3.)  In  fafts  which  with  difficulty  admit  of  a  proof  by 
writing,  even  though  the  effeft  of  fuch  proof  ihould  be 
the  ejftinftion  of  a  written  obligation,  efpecially  if  the 
fafta  import  fraud  or  violence  ;  thus,  a  bond  is  redu- 
cible ex  il'ilo,  on  a  proof  by  witnefTes.  I.ailly,  all  in- 
tromifGon  by  a  creditor  with  the  rents  of  his  debtor's 
eltate  payable  in  grain,  may  be  proved  by  witneffes  ; 
and  even  intromiffion  with  the  filver-rent,  where  tbe 
creditor  has  entered  into  the  total  poffeffion  of  the 
debtor's  lands. 

12.  No  perfon,  whofe  near  relation  to  another  bars 
him  from  being  a  judge  in  his  caufe,  can  be  admitted 
as  a  witnefs  for  him  ;  but  he  may  againll  him,  except 
a  wife  or  child,  who  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  tciti- 
mony  againit  the  hufband  or  parent,  oh  mvrent inm 
per/one,  et  n.etiim  perjurli.  Though  the  witnefs,  whofe 
propinquity  to  one  of  the  parties  is  objected  to,  be  as 
nearly  related  to  the  other,  the  objcftion  ftands  good. 

13.  The  teftlmony  of  infamous  perfons  is  rejetted, 
i.  e.  perfons  who  have  been  guilty  of  crimes  that  law 
declares  to  infer  infamy,  or  who  have  been  declared  in- 
famous by  the  fentence  of  a  judge  j  but  inj'mnia  JaSi 


does  not  difqu..lify  a  witnefs.     Pupils  are  inhablle  wit-     L^*  "f 
ncffes  ;   being,  in  the  judgment  of  Uri-,  incapable  of  the    ''''^  'l^"''-^ 
imprtlficnii  of   an  oath.     And  in  gcnsral   witiieries  o-  ' 

thtrwifc  (.xccptionablc  may,  where  there  is  a  penury  of 
witncflts  arifing  from  the  nature  or  ciicumliaiices  of 
the  fait,  be  received  cum  rwta  ;  that  is,  their  teftlmo- 
ny, though  not  quite  free  from  fufplcion,  is  to  be 
conjoined  with  the  other  evidence,  and  to  have  f;cli 
weight  given  it  as  the  judge  (hall  think  it  dcferves. 


14.  All  witnefles,  before  they  are  examined  in  the  Purgation 
caufc,  are  purged  of  partial  counfcl ;  that  is,  they  muft  "f  w'Uief- 
declaie,  that  they  have  no  intcreft  in  the  fuit,  nor  have  '" 
given  advice  how  to  conduit  it ;  that  they  have  got 
neither  bribe  nor  promife,  not  have  been  inlliucted  how 
to  depofe  ;  and  that  they  bear  no  enmity  to  either  of 
the  parties.  Thefe,  becaufe  they  are  the  points  put  to 
a  witnefs  before  his  making  oath,  are  called  inilialia 
t.^imonii.  Where  a  party  can  bring  prcfent  proof  of 
a  witnels's  partial  counfel,  in  any  of  the  above  particu- 
lars, he  ought  to  offer  it  before  the  witnefs  be  (worr.  ; 
but,  becaufe  fuch  objeition,  if  it  cannot  be  inftantly 
veriijed,  will  be  no  bar  to  the  examination,  law  allows 
the  party  in  that  cafe  to  proteft  for  reprohator,  before 
the  witnefs  is  examined  ;  /.  e.  that  he  may  be  after- 
wards allowed  to  bring  evidence  of  his  enmity,  or  other 
inability,  lleprobator  is  competent  even  after  fen- 
tence, where  proteftation  is  duly  entered  ;  but  in  that 
cafe,  the  party  infilting  muft  conlign  L.  100  Scots, 
which  he  forfeits  if  he  fuccumb.  This  aition  mufi 
have  the  concurrence  of  the  king's  advocate,  becaufe 
the  conclufion  of  it  imports  perjury  ;  and  for  this  rea- 
lon,  the  witnefs  muft  be  nrade  a  party  to  it. 

ly.  The  interlocutory  ientence  or  warrant,  by  which  Dilljente  • 
parties  are  authorifed  to  bring  their  proof,  is  either  by  ag.iinft  wit- 
way  of  ait,  or  of  incident  dihgence.     In  an  ail,  the"'''^^' 
lord  ordinary  who  pronounces  it  is  no  longer  judge 
in  the  procefs  ;  but  in  an  incij^int  diligence,   which  is 
commonly  granted  upon   fpecial  points,   that  do  not 
exhauft  the  caufe,  the  lord  ordinary  continues  judge. 
If  a  witnefs  does  not  appear  at  the  day  fixed  by  tlie 
warrant  of  citation,  a  fccond  warrant  is  granted  of  the 
nature  of  a  caption,  containing  a  command  to  meffen- 
gers  to  apprehend  and  bring  him  before   the  court. 
Where  the  party  to  whom  a  proof  is  granted,  brings 
none  within  the  term  allowed  by  the  warrant,  an  inter- 
locutor is  pronounced,  circumducing  the  term,  and  pre-  Circum- 
eluding  him  from  bringing  evidence  thereafter.    Where  '^"^'°''' 
evidence  is  brought,  if  it  be  upon  an  ait,  the  lord  or- 
dinary on  the  at\s,  after  the  term  for  proving  is  clap- 
fed,  declares  the  proof  concluded  ;  and  thereupon  a  ftate 
of  the  cafe  is  prepared  by  the  ordinary  on  concluded 
caufes,  which  mull  be  judged   by   the  whole    lords; 
but  if  the  proof  be  taken  upon  an  incident  diligence, 
the   import  of  it  may  be  determined  by  the  lord  or- 
dinary in  the  caufe. 

16  Where  fails  do  not  admit  a  direil  proof,  pre- Prefump- 
fumptions  are  received  as  evidence  which  in  many  cafes, 'ions, 
make  as  convincing  a  proof  as  the  direil.  IVefumptions 
aie  confequences  deduced  from  fads  known  or  proved, 
which  infer  the  certainty,  or  at  leall  a  ftrong  probabi- 
lity, of  another  fait  to  be  proved.  This  kind  of  pro- 
bation is  therefore  called  milficwl,  becaufe  it  requires 
a  reafoning  to  infer  the  truth  of  the  point  in  queftion, 
from  the  fails  that  already  appear  in  proof.  Prcfump- 
tions  are  tilher,  l,  juris  et  de jure i  2,  juris  ;  or,  3. /'O- 
4-^2  minit 
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X.awof   f„;„;j  or juJIa's.     T!ie  firfl  {t)rt  obtains,  where  (latute 
Scotland,   ^j.  c^(^  j^  eftabliO.ea  the  truth  of  any  point  upon  a  pre- 

.-'  ' '  fumption  ;  dnd  it  is  fo  ftrong,  that  it  rejefts  all  proof 
thac  may  be  brought  to  elide  it  in  fpecial  cafes.  'I'hue, 
the  tcllimony  of  a  witncfs,  who  for>vardly  offers  him- 
felf  witi-iout  being  cited,  is,  from  a  prefumption  of  his 
partiality,  rcjtfted,  let  his  charafter  be  ever  fo  fair  ; 
iind  thus  alfo,  a  minor,  becaul'e  he  is  by  lavv  prefumed 
incapable  of  conduftin^  his  own  affairs,  is  upon  that 
prefumption  difai  led  from  afting  without  the  confent 
of  his  curators,  though  he  fliould  be  known  to  behave 
v/!th  the  greateft  prudence.  Many  fuch  prefumptions 
are  fixed  by  iiatute. 

)  17.  Prafumpilones  juris  are  thofe  which  our  law- 
books or  decifions  have  eflablilhed,  without  founding 
any  particular  confequcnce  upon  them,  or  llatuting 
fufcr pnefumpto.  Moll  of  this  kind  are  not  propetpre- 
furapiions  inferred  from  pofitive  fafts,  but  are  foimded 
merely  on  the  want  of  a  contrary  proof ;  thus,  the  legal 
prefumptions  for  freedom,  for  life,  tor  innocence,  &c. 
are  in  effeft  fo  many  negative  propohlions,  that  fervi- 
tude,  death,  and  guilt,  ^.re  not  to  be  prefumed,  with- 
out evidence  brought  by  him  who  makes  the  allegation. 
All  of  them,  whether  they  be  of  this  fort,  or  proper 
prefumptions,  as  they  arc  only  conjedures  formed  from 
what  commonly  happens,  may  be  elided,  not  only  by 
diieft  evidence,  but  by  other  conjetlures,  affording  a 
flron^'Cr  degree  of  probability  to  the  contrary.  Pra- 
Jumpthnei  hominis  or  judicis,  are  thofe  which  arife  daily 
from  the  circumilances  of  particular  cafes;  the  ftrtngth 
of  which  is  to  be  weighed  by  the  judge. 

fiHujur-s.  18.  A /fli'oj'^Wj- differs  from  a  prefumption.  Things 
are  prefumed,  which  are  likely  to  be  true  ;  but  a  fic- 
tion of  law  affumcs  for  truth  what  is  either  certainly 
falfe,  or  at  lead  is  as  probably  falle  as  true.  Thus  an 
heir  is  feigned  or  confidtred  in  law  as  the  fame  perfon 
with  his  anceftor.  Fiftions  of  law  muft,  in  their  effcfts, 
be  always  limited  to  the  fpecial  puipofes  of  equity  for 
which  they  were  introduced  ;  fee  an  example, 
N°  clxxxiii.  3. 

clixxr.        Sect.  III.  Of  Sentences  and  their  Executions. 

Property  would  be  mofl  uncertain,  if  debateable 
points  miglit,  aftei  receiving  a  deBnitive  judgement,  be 
brouj.'ht  again  in  queftion,  at  the  pleafure  of  either  of 
the  partieb :  every  ftate  has  therefore  fixed  the  charac- 
ter of  final  to  certain    fentencts  or  decrees,  which  in 

Ru  judi-     the  Roman  law  are  called  ns  judkalit,  and  which  ex- 

«""•  elude  all  review  or  rehearing. 

Decrees  In       2.  Decrees  of  the  court  of  fcflion,  are  eiiher  inforo 

ftrt.  contra Ji3orio,    where  both  parties   have   litigated  the 

caufe,  or  in  abfence  of  the  defender.  Decrees  of  the 
feflion  in  foro  cannot,  in  the  general  cafe,  be  again 
brought  under  the  review  of  the  court,  either  on  points 
•which  the  parties  neglected  to  plead  before  fentence 
(which  we  czW  competent  and  onutted),  or  upon  points 
pleaded  and  found  infufEcient  (proponed  and  repelled.) 
But  decrees,  though  in  foro,  are  reverfible  by  the 
court,  where  either  they  labour  under  effential  nulli- 
ties i  e.  g.  where  they  are  ultra,  petita,  or  not  con- 
formable to  their  grounds  and  warrants,  er  founded 
on  an  error  in  calcul,  i^fc. ;  or  where  the  party  againll 
whom  the  decree  is  obtaiaed  has  thereafter  recovered 
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evidence  fufJicient  to  overturn  rt,  of  which  he  knew    La»  0 
not  before.  Scotlani 

3.  As  parties  might  formerly  reclaim  againll  the  "^ 
fentences  of  the  fefiion,  at  any  time  before  extrading  ^""  "" 
the  decree,  no  judgment  was  final  till  cxtrait ;  but-erlocut" 
now,  a  fentence  of  th-  inner-houfe,  either  not  re-are  final, 
claimed  againll  within  fix  federunt  days  after  its  date, 

or  adhered  to  upon  a  reclaiming  bill,  thou^'h  it  cannot 
receive   execution  till  exiracit,  mak-s  the  judgment  fi- 
nal as  to  the  court  of  fcflion.     And,  by  an  order  of 
the  houfe  of  lords,  March  24.  1725,   no  appeal  is  to 
be  received  by  them  from  fcntencusof  the  fclfion,  after  Time lin 
five  years  from  extradling  the  fentence  ;  unlefsthe  per- •'•''^  for  ^ 
fon  intitled  to  fuch  appeal  be  minor,  clothed  with  aP*^^''" 
hulband,  non  compos  mentis,   imprifoned,  or  out  of  thu 
kingdom.      Sentences    pronounced    by  the  lord  ordi- 
nary have  [he  fame  effect,  if  not  reclaiir.cd  againll,  as 
if  they  were  pronounced  in  prefence  ;  and  all  petitions 
againll  the  interlocutor  of  an   ordinary  mull  be  pre- 
feried  within  eight  federunt  days  after  figning  fuch  in- 
terlocutor. , 

4.  Decrees,   in   abfence  o£  the  defender,  have  not  Decrc« 
^he  force  of  res  judkatie  as  to  him  ;  for  where  the  de-  abkna. 
fender  does  not  appear,  he  cannot  be  faid  to  have  fub- 
jedted  himfclf  by  the  judicial  contract  which  is  implied 

in  litifconteftation ;  a  party  therefore  may  be  rcllored 
againll  thefe,  upon  paying  to  the  other  tiis  colls  in  re- 
covering them.  The  fentences  of  inferior  courts  may 
be  reviewed  by  the  court  of  fcfiion, — before  decree,  by 
advocation, — and  after  decree,  by  fufpenfion  or  reduc- 
tion ;  which  two  laft  are  alfo  the  methods  of  calling  in 
quelUon  Uich  decrees  of  the  feffion  itfelf,  as  can  again 
be  brought  under  the  review  of  the  court. 

5.  Reduction  is  the  proper  remedy,  either  "herep  „^^ 
the  decree  has  already  received  full  execution  by  pay- viewed 
mcnt,  or  where  it  decrees  nothing  to  hj  paid  or  per-  ther  by  1 
formed,  but  fimply  declares  a  right  in  favour  of  the''"*'"" 
purfuer.  Sufpenfion  is  that  form  of  law  by  which  the  *""  ^ 
effcft  of  a  fentence  condemnatory,  that  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived execution,   is  ilayed  or  pollponed  till  the  caufe 

be  again  confidered.  The  firll  ilep  towaids  fufpenfion 
is  a  bill  pieferred  to  the  lord  ordinary  on  the  •rills. 
This  bill,  when  the  defire  of  it  is  granted,  is  a  war- 
rant for  iffuing  letters  of  fufpenfion  which  pafs  the  fig- 
net  ;  but  if  the  prefenter  of  the  bill  (hall  not,  within 
14  days  after  paffing  it,  expedite  the  letters,  execu- 
tion may  by  aft  of  federunt  1677  proceed  on  the  fen- 
tence. In  practice,  however,  it  is  ufual  for  the  char- 
ger to  put  up  a  proteftation  in  the  minute  book  for 
produ&ion  of  the  fufpenfion,  which  may  be  expedited 
at  any  time  before  this  is  done  ;  and  if  the  fufpender 
fhall  allow  the  proteftation  to  be  extrafted,  the  fill  falls. 
Sufpenfions  of  decrees  in  foro  cannot  pafs,  but  by  the 
wholfr  lords  in  time  of  fefBon,  and  by  three  in  vacation 
time  ;  but  other  decrees  may  be  fufpended  by  any  one 
of  the  judges.  By  the  late  aifl  of  federunt  (1787),  in 
order  to  remedy  the  abufe  of  prefenting  a  niultipliciiy. 
of  bdls  of  fufpenfion  of  the  decrees  of  inferior  judges 
in  fmall  caufes  which  have  paffed  in  abfence,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  all  bills  of  fufpenfion  of  decreets  by  infe- 
rior judges  in  abfence  of  the  defenders  in  caufes  under. 
J  2  I.  Sterhng  value,  (hall  be  refufed  and  remitted  to 
the  inferior  judge  if  competent  ;  the  fufpender,  how- 
erer^  before  being  heard  in  the  inferior  court,  reimbiur- 
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Law  of    Cng  tlie  charger  of  the  expences  Incurred  by  him  pre 
5cuthiid.   yjous  to  the  remit. 


jfljeii^crs 


6.  As  fufpenlion  has  the  efFeftof  (laying  theexecu- 
(l  ojy^  tion  of  the  creditor's  legal  diligence,  it  cannot,  in  the 
(Ution.  general  cafe,  pals  without  caution  given  by  the  fufpeii- 
der  to  paj  the  debt,  in  the  event  it  Ihall  be  found  due. 
Where  the  fufpeiider  cannot,  from  his  low  or  fufpec- 
ted  circumllaiiCes,  procure  uiiqueftionable  fecurity,  the 
lords  admit  juratory  caution,  i  e.  fuch  as  the  fufpen- 
der  fisrears  is  the  bell  he  can  offer  ;  but  the  rtafons  of 
fufpenfion  are,  in  that  cafe,  to  be  confidcred  with  par- 
ticular accuracy  at  palTing  the  bill.  Decrees  in  favour 
of  the  clergy,  of  uiiivcrlities,  hofpitals,  or  parilh- 
fchoolmallcrs,  for  their  liipends,  rents,  or  falaries, 
cannot  be  fufpended,  but  upon  produtlion  of  dif- 
charges,  or  on  confignation  of  the  fums  charged  for. 
A  charger,  who  thinks  himfelf  fecure  without  a  cau- 
tioner, and  wants  difpatch,  may,  where  a  fufpenfion 
of  his  diligence  is  fought,  apply  to  the  court  to  get 
the  reafoua  of  fufpenfion  fummarily  difcuffed  on  the 
bill. 
•     -  7.  Though  he,  in  whofe  favour  the  decree  fufpend- 

'hencuni-^'^  is  pronounced,  be  always  called  the  charger,  yet  a 
eunc.  decree  may  be  fufpended  before  a  charge  be  given  on 
It.  Nay,  fufpenfion  is  competent  even  where  there  is 
no  decree,  for  putting  a  ftop  to  any  illegal  acl  whatfo- 
ever  ;  thus,  a  building,  or  the  exercife  of  a  power 
which  one  affumes  unwarrantably,  is  a  proper  fubjett 
of  fufpenfion.  Letters  of  fufpenfion  are  confidered 
merely  as  a  prohibitory  diligtnce  ;  fo  that  the  fulpen- 
der,  if  he  would  turn  provoker,  mufl  bring  an  adllon 
of  reduftion.  If,  upon  difcuffing  the  letters  of  fufpen- 
fion, the  reafoiis  ihall  be  fiiftained,  a  decree  is  pro- 
nounced, fufpending  the  letters  of  diligence  on  which 
the  charge  was  given  JimpHci.'er  ;  which  is  called  a  de- 
cree of  fufpenfion,  and  takes  off  the  tffedl  of  the  decree 
fufpended.  If  the  reafons  of  fufpenfion  be  repelled, 
the  court  find  the  letters  of  diligence  orderly  proceed- 
ed, /.  e.  regularly  carried  on  ;  and  they  ordain  ihem 
to  be  put  to  fatthtr  execution, 
xtraaicn  8.  Decrees  are  carried  into  execution,  by  diligence, 
;decrees.  either  agalnft  the  perfon  or  againft  the  ellate  of  the 
debtor.  The  firft  ilep  of  ptrfona!  ex,ecu£ion  is  by  let- 
ters of  horning,  which  pals  by  warrant  of  the  court 
of  feflion,  on  the  decrees  of  magillrates  of  boroughr-, 
/heriffs,  admirals,  and  commiflaries.  If  the  debtor 
does  not  obey  the  will  of  the  letters  of  horning  within 
the  days  of  the  charge,  the  charger,  after  denouncing 
Lim  rebel,  and  regilleiing  the  horning,  may  apply  for 
ktters  of  caption,  which  contain  a  command,  not  only 
to  meflengcrs,  but  to  magillrates,  to  apprehend  and 
imprifon  the  debtor.  All  meffengers  and  magiftrates, 
who  refufe  their  allillance  in  executing  the  caption,  are 
Wahle  fubjitliaric  for  the  debt  j  and  fuch  fublidiary  ac- 
tion is  fupported  by  the  execution  of  the  meflenger 
employed  by  the  creditor,  exprefling  that  they  were 
charged  to  concur,  and  would  not.  Letters  of  caption 
contain  an  exprefs  warrant  to  the  meflenger,  in  cafe  he 
cannot  get  accefs,  to  break  open  all  doors  and  other 
lock- fad  places. 

9.  Law  fccures  peers,  married  women,  and  pupih, 
againft  perfonal  execution  by  caption  upon  civil  debts. 
i  againft  Such  commoners  alfo  as  are  clcfted  to  ferve  iu  parlia- 
ment, are  fecured   againft  perfonal  execution  by  the 
jpiivilege  of  pailiauKtiti     No  caption  can  be  executed 
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agaiud  a  debtor  within  the  prfcindls  of  the  kmg'a  pa*     '.v.vttf 
Isce  of  Holyroodhoufc  :  ,but  this  privilege  of  fantluary    Scotland.^ 
afforded  no  fecurity  to  criminals,  as  that  did  which  was,         '       -< 
by  the  canon  law,  conferred  on  churches  and  religious 
houfes.     Whers  the  perfonal  preieuce  of  a  debtor,  un- 
der caption.  IS  neceflary  in  any  of  our  fupreme  courts, 
the  judges  ire  empowered  to  grant  him  a  proteflion, 
for  fuch  time  as  may  be  fufficient  for  his  coming  and 
going,  not  exceeding  a  month.     Proteftion  fro;n  dili- 
gence is  alfo  granted  by  the  court  of  fedion  under  the 
late  bankrupt  llatute,  where  it  is  applied  for,  with  con- 
currence of  the  trullce,  or  a  certain  number  of  the  cre- 
ditors as  the  cafe  may  require. 

10.   After  a  debtor  is  imprifoned,  he  ought  not  to  P"'"""'* 
be  indulged  the  benefit  of  the  air,  not  even   unJera"""'   '^ 


liat  per- 
ls fccu- 


ptiur. 


,      r  .-         .  -  ,1,1-,,  clofely  COC,' 

guard  ;   ior  creditors  have  an  interelt,  that  their  debtors  fined. 

be  kept  under  clofe  confinement,  that,  by  ihefquaior 
cararrh,  they  may  be  brought  to  pay  their  debt :   and 
any  magiftrate  or  jailor,   who   (hall    luffer  the  prifoncr 
to  go  abroad,  without  a  proper  atteilation,  upon  oath, 
of  the  dangerous  (late  of  his  health,   is  \\A'i\e  fulfidiarii 
for  the  debt.      Magillrates  are  in  like  manner  liable,  if 
they  (hall  fuffer  a  prifoner  to  efcape   through  the  in- 
fufliciency  of  their  prifoo  :   but,  if  he  Ihull  efcape  un- 
der night,  by  the  ule  of  inftruments,  or  by  open  force» 
or  by  any  other  accident  which  cannot  be  .mputed  to- 
the  magiftrates  or  jailor,  they  are  not  chargeable  with 
the  debt  ;  provided  they  fh.ili  hive,  immediately  after 
his  efcape,  made  all  poflible  fcarch  fir  him.     A  cafe 
lately  occurred  where  a  meflenger  having  apprehended 
a  perfon  for  a  debt,  upon  letters  of  caption,   delivered 
him  over  to  the  provoll  of  the  burgh,  and  took  a  Re- 
ceipt for  him.     The  provoll  allowed  him  to  remain  at 
the  inn  all  ni^ht,   and  afterwards  allowed  him  what  is 
called  open  gaol^   by  which   he  had  accefs  to  ihe  court- 
houfe,  under  the  fame  roof  with  the  prifon,  where  he 
tranfafted  bufiuefs.     As  the  perfon  at  whofe  inftance 
he  was  apprehended  upon  the  caption,  confidered  that 
the  magiltrace.s  had  not  kept  the  debtor  in  prifon  as 
commanded  by  the  letters,  brought  an  aftion   againft 
them  for  the  debt,  although   the  debtor  had  not  fo 
much  as  attempted  to  make  his  efcape.     It  was  con- 
tended by  the  magillrates,  that  they  were  not  liable, 
having  only  followed  the  ulual  prcdlice  of  the  burgh  ;- 
but  the  court  of  feffi.jn,  confidering  the  magiftrates  as 
principal  keepers  of  the  prifon,  and  as  fuch  having  no 
difcretionary  power,  v;ere  of  opinion,  that  the  debtor 
had  never  been  inipi  ifoned  in  the  eye  of  law,  and  there- 
fore found  the  magiftrates  liable;  and  their  judgment 
was  affirmed  upon  appeal.      Regularly,  no  prifoner  for  Fjrm  of  1i.> 
debt  upon  Ittieis  of  caption,  though  he  (hould  have '^'^.''^""^  *- 
made  payment,  could  be  relealed  without  letters  01  iul-* 
penfion,  containing  a  charge  to  the  jailor  to  fet  him 
at  liberty  ;  becaufe  the  creditoi's  dilcharge  could  not 
take  off  the  penalty  incurred   by  the  debtor  for  con- 
tempt of  the  king's  authority  :  but  to  fave  unneceflary 
expence  to  debtors  in  fraall  debts,  jailor^are  empowered 
to  let  go  prifoners  where  thje  debt  does  not  exceed  2CO 
merks  Scots,  upon  produclion  of  a  difcharge,  in  which 
the  creditor  confents  to  his  rcleafe. 

II.  Our  law,  from  a  confideration  of  compaflion, 

allows  infolvcnt  dcbtora  to  apply  for  a  releafe  froinpri.  L'''«'''t'5n 
r  rr    1  .'*'  .,.  |.         "^        upon  a  rf/" 

Ion  upon  a  cejjio  bonorum,  1.  e.  upon  ttieir  raaliing  o'<^r f,^i,ont,u:»fii 
to  the  creditors  ail  their  eftate  reel  and  perfonal.    This 
muft  be  ipfiiled  for  by  way  of  a-Sion,  to  which  all  the 

cr^J'.tccs. 
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Law  of     creditors  of  tlie  pnfoner  ought  to  be  made  pwties. 

Jvotland,  pjig  prifoner  mud,  in  this  aftion,  which  is  cosfnifable 
*■  only  by  the  court  of  fcfTion,  exhibit  a  particular  inven- 

tory of  his  eftate,  and  make  oath  that  he  lias  no  other 
ellate  than  is  therein  contained,  and  that  he  has  made 
fio  conveyance  of  any  part  of  it,  fincehis  imprifonment, 
to  the  hurt  of  his  creditors.  He  mull  alfo  make  oath, 
whether  he  has  granted  any  dlfpofition  of  his  effetls 
before  his  imprifonment,  and  cotidcfcend  on  the  per- 
fons  to  whom,  and  on  the  caufe  of  granting  it ;  that 
the  court  may  judge,  whether,  by  any  coUufive  praftice, 
he  has  forfeited  his  claim  to  liberty. 

12.  A  fraudulent  bankrupt  is  not  allowed  this  pri- 
vilege ;  nor  a  crinunal  who  is  liable  in  any  alTythment 
or  Indemnification  to  the  party  injured  or  his  executors, 
though  the  crime  itltlf  rtiould  be  extinifuilhed  by  a 
pardon.  A  difpofition  granted  on  a  cejjio  bonorum  is 
merely  in  farther  fecurity  to  the  creditors,  not  in  fatis- 
SatXion  or  in  fdlafum  of  the  debts.  If,  therefore,  the 
debtor  (hall  acquire  any  eftate  after  his  releafe,  fuch 
eftate  may  be  attached  by  his  creditors,  as  if  there  had 
•been  no  cej/io,  except  in  fo  far  as  is  neccfTary  for  his 
fubfiftence.  Diblors,  who  are  fet  free  on  a  cejio  bono- 
rum, are  obliged  to  wear  a  habit  proper  to  dyvours  or 
bankrupts.  Ihe  lords  are  prohibited  to  difpenfe  with 
this  mark  of  ignominy,  unlcfs,  in  the  fummons  and 
procefs  of  celfio,  it  be  libelled,  fuftained,  and  proved, 
that  the  bankruptcy  proceeds  from  misfortune.  And 
bankrupts  are  condemned  to  lubmit  to  the  habit,  even 
where  no  fufpicion  of  fraud  lies  againll  them,  if  they 
have  been  dealers  in  an  illicit  trade. 

13.  Where  a  prifoner  for  debt  declares  upon  oath, 
before  the  magiftrate  of  the  jiirifdiftion,  that  he  has 
not  wherewith  to  maintain  himftlf,  the  magiftrate  may 
fct  him  at  liberty,  if  the  creditor,  in  conUquence  of 
whofe  diligence  he  was  imprifoned,  does  not  aliment 
him  within  ten  days  after  intimation  made  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  But  the  magiftrate  may,  in  fuch  cafe,  detain  him 
in  prifon,  if  the  creditor  chufes  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  aliment  rather  than  releafe   him.     The  ftatute  au- 

A<ft  of         thorifing  this  releafe,    which  is  ufually  called  the  aR  of 
grace.         grace,  is  limited  to  the  cafe  of  pi  ifoners  for  civil  debts. 
Execution         i^.  Decrees  are  executed  agaiiift  the  moveable  ellite 
jS^'",''      of  the  debtor  by  arreftment  or  poinding;  and  againft 
Xlate.  bis  heritable  eftate,   by  inhibition,  or  adjudication.      If 

one  be  condemned,  in  a  removing  or  other  procefs,  to 
quit  the  poncflion  of  lands,  and  refufes,  notwithftand- 
ing  a  charge,  letters  of  ejeAion  are  granted  of  courfe, 
ordaining  the  (herifF  to  ejcft  him,  and  to  enter  the  ob- 
talner  of  the  decree  into  pofleflion.  Where  one  oppoles 
by  violence  the  execution  of  a  decree,  or  of  any  lawful 
diligence,  which  the  civil  magiftrate  is  not  able  by  him- 
felf  and  his  officers  to  make  good,  the  execution  is  en- 
forced manu  vuiitarl. 

15.  A  decree  arbitral,  which  Is  a  fentence  proceed- 
ing on  a  iubmilTion  to  arbiters,  has  fome  aJhnity  with 
a  judicial  fentence,  though  in  moftrefpefts  the  two  dif- 
Submiflion.  f^""*  A  fubmiffion  is  a  contrail  entered  into  by  two 
or  more  partL"s  v.bo  have  dllputable  rights  or  claims, 
whereby  they  lefer  their  differences  to  the  final  deter- 
mination of  an  arbiter  or  arbiters,  and  oblige  them- 
felves  toacquicfce  in  vhat  flail  be  decided.  Where  the 
day  withui  which  the  arbiters  are  to  decide,  is  left 
blank  in  the  fobmifiion,  praAice  has  limited  the  aibi- 
t;rs  power  of  deciding  to  a  year.   As  this  has  proceed- 
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ed  from  the  ordinary  words  of  ftyle,  empowering  the    i.^wof 
arbiters  to  determine  betwixt  and  the  day  of  S';<'tlan(!, 

next  to  come  ;  therefore,  where  a  iubmiilion  K  ■■ 
is  indefinite,  without  Ipecifyin^  any  time,  like  all  other 
contracls  or  obligations,  it  fnbfifts  for  40  years.  Sub- 
miftinns,  like  mandates,  expire  by  the  death  of  any  of 
the  parties-fubmltters  be.'^ore  fentence.  As  arbiters  are 
not  vefted  with  jurifdittion,  they  cannot  compel  wit- 
neftes  to  make  oath  before  them,  or  havers  of  writings 
to  exhibit  them  ;  but  this  defeil  is  fnpplied  by  the 
court  of  feJlion,  who,  at  the  fuit  of  the  arbiters,  or  of 
either  of  the  parties,  will  grant  warrant  for  citing  wit- 
neffes,  or  for  the  exhibition  of  writings.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  the  power  of  arbit^irs  is  barely  to  decide  ;  the 
execution  of  the  decree  belongs  to  the  judge.  Where 
the  fubmitters  conlcnt  to  the  regiftration  of  the  de- 
cree-arbitral, performance  may  be  enforced  by  fum» 
mary  dihgence. 

16.  Tiie  power  of  arbiters  is  wholly  derived  fromPoneriol 
the  confent  nf  parties.  Hence  where  their  powers  are  arbiteri. 
limited  to  a  certain  day,  they  cannot  pronounce  fen- 
tence after  that  day.  Nor  can  they  fuhjetl  paraestoa 
penalty  higher  than  that  which  they  have  agreed  to  in 
the  fubmiflion.  And  where  a  fubmiffion  is  limited  to 
fpecial  claims,  fentence  pronounced  on  fubjecls  not  fpe- 
cified  in  the  fubmiffion  is  null,  as  being  ultra  vires  coin' 
promijp. 

I  7.  But,   on  the  other  hand,  as  fubmiffions  are  de-  Decrees  a 
figned  for  a  moft  favourable  purpofe,  the  amicable  com-  bitral,  hi 
pofing  of  differences,  the  powers  thereby  conferred  on  "'''"'*• 
arbiters  receive  an  ample  interpretation.     Decrees-ar- 
bitral are  not  reducible  upon  any  ground,  except  cor« 
ruptlon,  bribery,  or  falfehood. 


Aliment. 
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Sect.  IV.     of  Crimes. 
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The  word  crime,  in  its  moft  general  fenfe,  includes  Crimea 
every  breach  either  of  the  law  ot  God  or  of  our  coun- 
try ;  in  a  more  reftrifted  meaning,  it  fignifies  fuch 
tranfgreffions  of  law  as  are  puniihable  by  courts  of  ju- 
ftice.  Crimes  were,  by  the  Roman  law,  divided  into 
public  and  private.  Public  crimes  were  thofe  that  were 
cxprefsly  declared  fuch  by  fome  law  or  conftitution,  public  u 
and  which,  on  account  of  their  more  atrocious  nature 
and  hurtful  confequences,  might  be  profccuted  by  any 
member  of  the  community.  Private  crimes  could  be  privitei 
purfued  only  by  the  party  injured,  and  were  generally 
punilhed  by  a  pecuniary  fine  to  be  applied  to  his  ufe. 
By  the  law  of  Scotland,  no  private  party,  except  the 
perfon  injured,  or  his  next  of  kin,  can  accule  crimi- 
nally :  but  the  king's  advocate,  who  in  this  queftion 
reprefents  the  community,  has  a  right  to  profecute  all 
crimes  in  vindiSam  publtcain,  though  the  party  mjured 
fhould  refiife  to  concur.  Smaller  offences,  as  petty 
riots,  injuries,  &c.  which  do  not  demand  the  public 
vengeance,  pafs  generally  by  the  appellation  of  de/iclt, 
and  are  punilhed  either  by  fine  or  imprilonment. 

2.  The  effence  of  a  crime  is,  that  there  be  an  inten- ,,,i..  .r 
tion  in  the  actor  to  commit;  for  an  action  in  which  fential  t« 
the  will  of  the  agent  has  no  part,   is  not  a  proper  ob-ccimefcj 
jeft  either  of  rewards  or  punilhments :   hence  arifes  the 
rule  crimen   {h/o  contrahitiir.      Simple   negligence   does 
not  therefore  conftitute  a  proper  crime.      Yet  where  it 
is  extremely  grots,  it  may  be  punilhed  arbitrarily.     Far 
lef«  can  we  reckoa  ia  the  number  of  crimes^  thofe  com- 
mitted 
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Liw  oi     mitted  by  an  idiot  or  furious  perfon ;  but  lelTer  degrees 
Scotland,    ^f  fatuity,  which  only  darken  rrafon,  will  not  aft'ord  a 
'  tot;i!  defence,  tlioiigh  ihcy  may  iave  from  the  pmna  vr- 

dir.iir'ia.  ASionsi  committed  in  drtmkennefa  arc  not  to 
be  cniifidereJ  as  invuluiUary,  feeing  the  drunkennefs 
ilfelf,  which  was  'he  firlt  caufc  of  the  action,  is  both 
voluntary  and  criminal. 

3.  On  the  frime  principle,  fuch  as  are  in  a  ftate  of 
infancy,  or  in  the  confines  of  it,  are  incapable  of  a  cri- 
minal aftion,  dole  not  hcing  incident  to  t-hat  age  ;  but 
the  precife  age  at  which  a  perfon  becomes  capable  of 
dole,  being  hxed  neither  by  natuie  nor  by  llatute,  is 
by  our  pratlice  to  be  gathered  by  the  judge,  as  he  bell 
can,  from  the  underllanding  and  manners  of  the  per- 
fon accufed.  Where  the  guilt  of  a  crime  arifes  chiefly 
from  flatute,  the  aftor,  if  he  is  under  puberty,  can 
hardlj'  be  found  guilty  ;  but,  where  nature  itfeif  points 
out  its  deformity,  he  may,  if  he  \i  proximus puhrtisli, 
be  more  eafily  prefumed  capable  of  committing  it:  yet, 
even  in  that  cafe,  he  will  not  be  punithed />ana  ordiiia- 
ria. 
fccccflb-  ^.  One  may  be  guilty  of  a  crime,   not  only  by  per- 

■les.orart  pgtrating  it  himfelf,  but  being  acceffory  to  a  crime 
"^  '  committed  by  another;  which  fall  is  by  civilians  llyled 
ope  et  cunjtlio,  and,  in  our  law-phrafe,  art  and  part.  A 
perfon  may  be  guilty,  art  and  part,  either  by  giving 
advice  or  counfel  to  commit  the  crime  ;  or,  2.  By  gi- 
ving warrant  or  mandate  to  commit  it  ;  or,  3.  By  ac- 
tually aflitting  the  criminal  in  the  execution.  It  is  ge- 
nerally agreed  by  doftors,  that,  in  the  more  atrocious 
crimes,  the  advifer  is  equally  punidtable  with  the  cri- 
minal i  and  that,  in  the  illghter,  the  circumftances  ari- 
iing  from  the  advifer'  'efler  age,  the  jocular  or  carelefs 
manner  of  giving  advice,  &c.  may  be  received  as  pleas 
for  foftcning  the  punifhment.  One  who  gives  mandate 
to  commit  a  crime,  as  he  is  the  firll  fpring  of  aftion, 
feems  more  guilty  than  the  perfon  employed  as  the  in- 
ftrument  in  executing  it  ;  yet  the  actor  cannot  excufe 
himfelf  under  the  pretence  of  orders  which  he  ought 
not  to  have  obeyed. 

5.  AfTiftance  may  be  given  to  the  committer  of  a 
crime,  not  only  in  the  adlual  execution,  but  previous 
to  it,  by  furnifhing  him,  intentionally,  with  poifon, 
arms,  or  the  other  means  of  perpetrating  it.  That  fort 
of  affiftance  which  is  not  given  till  after  the  criminal 
aiA,  and  which  is  commonly  called  al/etl!n<;,  though  it  be 
of  itfeif  criminal,  does  not  infer  art  and  part  of  the 
principal  crime  ;  as  if  one  fhould  favour  the  efcape  of 
a  criminal  knowing  him  to  be  luch,  or  conceal  him 
from  juftice. 

6.  Thofe  crimes  that  are  in  their  confequences  mod 
hurtful  to  fociety,  are  piinifbed  capitally,  or  by  death  ; 
others  efcape  with  a  leffer  punifhment,  fometimes  fixed 
by  flatute,  and  fometimes  arbitrary,  i.  e.  left  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  judge,  who  may  exercife  his  jurifdic- 
tion,  either  by  tine,  imprifonment,  or  a  corporal  pu- 
nifhment. Where  the  punidiment  is  left,  by  law,  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  judge,  he  can  in  no  cafe  extend  it  to 
death.  The  fingle  efcheat  of  the  criminal  falls  on  con- 
viAion,  in  all  capital  trials,  though  the  fentence  Ihould 
not  exprefs  it. 

7.  Certain  crimes  are  committed  more  immediately 
againft  God  himfelf;  others,  againft  the  ftate;  and  a 
third  kind,  againft  particular  perfons.  The  chief  crime 
iii  the  firtl  clafs,  cognifable  by  temporal  courts,  is  hlaf' 
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phmy.,  under  whtch   may  be  included  alhctfm.     This    I-aw  of 
crime  confifts  in  the  denying  or  vilifying  the  Deity,  by   Scotland. 
fpetch  or  writing.      All  whn  curfe  God  or  any  of  the         '"^ 
ptrfons  of  the  b'.tfTed  Trinity,  are  to  fufler  death,  even 
for  a  fingle  adt;  and  thofe  who  deny  him,  if  they  per- 
fill  in  their  denial.     The  denial  of  a  Providence,  or  of 
the  authority   of  the  holy  Scriptures,  is  punifhable  ca- 
pitally for  the  third  offence. 

8.  No  profeculion  can  now  be  carried  on  for  witch- 
craft or  conjuration.  But  all  who  undertake,  fi-om 
their  fl<ill  in  any  occult  fcience,  to  tell  fortunes,  or  dif- 
cover Jiolen  goods,  are  to  fuffer  imprifonment  for  a  year, 
iland  in  the  pillory  four  times  in  that  year,  and  find 
iurcty  for  their  future  good  behaviour. 

9.  Some  crimes  againft  the  ftate  arc  levelled  dlreftly  Treafon. 
againft  the  fupreme  power,   and  ftrike  at  the  conftitu- 

tion  itfeif:  others  difcover  fuch  a  contempt  of  law,  as 
tends  to  baffle  authority,  or  fl^cken  the  reins  of  go- 
vemment.  _  Treofon,  crimen  majejiatis,  is  that  crime 
which  is  aimed  againft  the  majclly  of  the  ftate ;  and 
can  be  committed  only  by  thofe  who  are  fubjeds  of 
that  ftate  either  by  birth  or  refidence.  Soon  after  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707,  the  laws  of  trea- 
fon,  then  in  force  in  England,  were  made  outs  by 
7  ylim.  c.  21.  both  with  regard  to  the  fads  conftitu- 
ting  that  crime,  to  the  forms  of  trial,  the  corruption  of 
blood,  and  all  the  penalties  and  forfeiture*  confequent 
on  it. 

to.  It  is  high  treafon,  by  the  law  of  England,  to 
imagine  the  death  of  the  King,  Q^iieenconfort,  or  of 
the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  ;  to  levy  war  againft 
the  King,  or  adhere  to  his  enemies ;  to  counterfeit  the 
king's  coin,  or  his  great  or  privy  feal  ;  to  kill  the  chan- 
cellor, treafurer,  or  any  of  the  j  2  judges  of  England^ 
while  they  are  doing  their  offices :  which  lad  article  is 
by  the  forenamed  z&.  7  Ann.  applied  to  Scotland,  In 
the  cafe  of  flaying  any  judge  of  the  fcfTion  or  of  jiifti- 
ciary  fitting  in  judgment.  Thofe  who  wafti,  clip,  or 
lighten,  the  proper  money  of  the  realm  ;  who  advifed- 
ly  affirm  by  writing  or  printing,  that  the  Pretender 
has  any  right  to  the  crown,  that  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment cannot  limit  the  fucceffion  to  it,  or  who  hold  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  Pretender,  or  any  perfon  employ- 
ed by  him,  are  alfo  guilty  of  treafon. 

II.  The  forms  of  proceeding  in  the  trial  of  treafon,  Pains  of 
whether  againft  peers  or  commoners,  are  fct  forth  in  a  treailn, 
fmall  treatife,  publiftied  by  order  of  the  houfe  of  lords 
in  17C9,  fubjoined  to  a  colleftion  of  ftatutes  concern- 
ing treafon.  By  the  convidion  upon  this  trial,  the 
whole  eftate  of  the  traitor  forfeits  to  the  crown.  His 
blood  Is  alfo  corrupted,  fo  that,  on  the  death  of  an  an- 
ceftor,  he  cannot  inherit  ;  and  the  eftate  which  he 
cannot  take,  falls  to  the  immediate  fuperior  as  efcheat, 
eb  defedum  heredis,  without  diftinguilhing  whether  the 
lands  hold  of  the  crown,  or  of  a  fubjeO.  No  attain- 
der for  treafon  fliall,  after  the  death  of  the  Pretender 
and  all  his  fons,  hurt  the  right  of  any  perfon,  other 
than  that  of  the  ofl'ender,  during  his  natural  life;  the 
rights  of  creditors  and  other  third  parties,  in  the  cafe  of 
forfeiture  on  treafon,  muft  be  determined  by  the  law  of 
England. 

12.  Mifprifion  of  treafon,    from  meprenJre,   is  the  o- ivr-ifprrnM 
verlooking  or  concealing  of  treafon.      It  is  inferred  by  of  trtafuii,. 
one's  bare  knowledge  of  the  crime,  and  not  difcover- 
ing  it  to  k  magiftrate  or  other  perfon  iotitled  by  his 

office 
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Law  of   office  to  take  examlnabJors  j  though  he  (hould  not  in 
Scutlanj,   jjjg  i^gj^  detficc  aflcnt  to  it.     The  forefaid  a£l  7  Aim. 
"         makes  the  Enrlilh  law  of  mlfprilion  ours.     Its  punifh- 
mtnt  is,  by  iht  law  of  England,  perpetual  imprifonraent, 
together  with  the  forfeiture  of  the  ofTender's  moveables, 
and  nf  the  profits   of  his  heritable   eftate,  during  his 
life  ;  that  is,  in  the  ftyle  of  our  law,  his  fingle  and  life- 
rent efcheat. 
Sedition.  13.  The  cnme  of /edition  confifts  in  the  raifing  com- 

motions or  diflurhancrs  in  the  flate.  It  is  either  verbal 
or  real.  Verbal  fedition,  or  leafing  making,  is  infer- 
red from  the  uttering  of  words  tending  to  create  dif- 
cord  between  the  king  and  his  people.  It  is  punifhed 
either  by  imprifonment,  fine,  or  banidiment,  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  judge.  Real  fedition  is  generally  com- 
mitted by  convocating  together  any  confiderable  num- 
ber of  people,  without  lawful  authority,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  redrefCng  fome  public  grievance,  to  the  di- 
fturbing  of  the  pubHc  peace.  Thofe  who  are  convifted 
of  this  crime  are  punifhed  by  the  confifcation  of  their 
goods  ;  and  their  lives  are  at  the  king's  will.  If  any 
perfons,  to  the  number  of  12,  fhall  afTemble,  and  being 
.  required  by  a  magiiftiate  or  tonllable  to  difperfe,  (hall 
iieveithelefs  continue  together  for  an  hour  after  fuch 
command,  the  perfons  difobeying  fhall  fuffer  death  and 
confifcation  of  moveables. 

14.  Judges,  who,  -wilfully  or  through  corruption, 
ufe  thtir  authority  as  a  cover  to  injuftice  or  oppreffion, 
are  punifhed  with  the  lofs  of  honour,  fame,  and  dig- 
nity* Under  this  head  may  be  clafTed  theftbote  (from 
Jjote,  "  compenfation"),  which  is  the  taking  a  conti- 
deratlon  in  money  or  goods  from  a  thief  to  exempt 
him  from  punifhment,  or  connive  at  his  efcape  from 
jufl  ice.  A  fheriff  or  other  judge,  guilty  of  this  crime, 
forfeits  his  life  and  goods.  And  even  a  private  perfon, 
who  takes  theftbote,  fufTers  as  the  principal  thief. 
The  buying  of  difputed  claims,  concerning  which 
there  is  a  pending  procefs,  by  any  judge  or  member 
either  of  the  ftlTion  or  of  an  inferior  court,  is  punifhed 
by  the  lofs  of  the  delinquent's  office,  and  all  the  pri- 
vileges thereto  belonging. 

1^.  Deforcement  is  the  oppofition  given,  or  refift- 
ance  made,  to  mcfTengcrs  or  other  officers,  while  they 
are  employed  in  executing  the  law.     Tht  court  of 
felfion  is  competent  to  this  crime.     It  is  punifhable 
with  the  confifcation  of  moveables,  the  one  half  to  the 
king,  and  the  other  to   the  creditor  at  whofe  fuit  the 
diligence  was  ufed.     Armed  perfons,  to  the  number  of 
three  or  more,  affifting  in  the  illegal  running,  landing, 
or  exporting  of  prohibited   or  uncuftomed   goods,  or 
sny  who  fhall  refill,  wound,  or  maim  any  officer  of  the 
revenue,  in  the  execution  of  his  ofiice,  are  punifhable 
with  death  and  the  confifcation  of  moveables. 
Breichot         16.  Breach   of  arrejlment    (fee   N°  Ixxviii.  5.)   is    a 
arreftmeut.  crime  of  the  fame  nature  with  deforcement,  as  it  im- 
ports a  contempt  of  the  law  and  of  our  judges.  It  fub- 
jedls  to  an  arbitrary  corporal  punifhment,  and  the  ef- 
cheat of  moveables  ;  with  a  preference  to  the  creditor 
for  his  debt,  and  for  fuch  farther  fum  as  fhsU  be  mo- 
dified to  him  by  the  judge.    Under  this  head  of  crimes 
Egainfl  good  government  and  police,  may  be  redkon- 
lForeI>al-      ed  the  foreJlaUtng  of  markets  ;  that  Is,   the  buying  of 
Jzng,  &c.     goods   intended  for  a  public  market,  tefore  they  are 
carried  there  ;  which  for  the   third  criminal  adl  infers 
the  efcheat  of  moveables  ;  as  alfo  flayirj^  falmon  in 
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forbidden   time,  deftroying  plough  graith  in  time  of   Law  of 
tillage,  flaying  or  houghing  horfes  or  cows  in  time  of  ScotlaixJ, 
harvefl,   and  deflroying  or  fpoiling  growing  timber  ;         ■  - 1'."^ 
as  to  the  punifhment  of  which,  fee  ftatutes  1503,  c.  72. 
— 1587,  c.  Si.  and  i6bi9,  c.  16. —  i    Geo.  1.  Si.  2. 
c.  48. 

17.  Climes   againfl  particular  perfons  may  be  di-Mufdw-l 
refted  either  againfl  life,  limb,  liberty,  chafliiy,  goods, 

or  reputation.  Murder  is  the  wilful  taking  away  of  a 
perfon's  life,  without  a  neceffary  caufe.  Our  law 
makes  no  dillinftion  betwixt  premeditated  and  fuddea 
homicide  :  both  are  puniflicd  capitally.  Cafual  homi- 
cide, where  the  adlor  is  in  fome  degree  blameable;  and 
homicide  in  felf-defence,  where  the  jiift  bounds  of  de- 
fence have  been  exceeded  ;  are  punifhed  arbitrarily  i 
but  the  flaughter  of  night- thieves,  houfe  breakers,  af- 
fiftants  in  maflerful  depredations,  or  rebels  denounced 
for  capital  crimes,  may  be  committed  with  impunity. 
The  crime  of  demembration,  or  the  cutting  off  of  a 
member,  is  joined  with  that  of  murder;  but  in  prac- 
tice, its  punifhment  has  been  reftiidled  to  the  efcheat 
of  moveables,  and  an  affythment  or  indemnification  t^ 
the  party.  Mutilation,  or  the  difabling  of  a  member, 
is  punifhed  at  the  difcretion  of  the  judge. 

18.  Self-murder  is  as  highly  criminal  as  the  killing gg]f_jjj^j, 
our  neighbour  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  our  law  has,  con-  der. 
trary  to  the  rule,  crrmina  morte  extitiguuntur,  allowed  a 
proof  of  the  crime,  after  the  offender's  death,  that  his 

fingle  efcheat  might  fall  to  the  king  or  his  donatory. 
To  this  end,  an  adlion  muft  be  brought,  not  before 
the  jufliciary,  but  the  feffion,  becaufe  it  is  only  intend- 
ed ad  civilem  effeclum,  for  proving  and  declaring  the 
felf-murder  ;  and  the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceafed  mufl 
be  made  a  party  to  it. 

19.  The  punifhment  of  parricide,  or  of  the  murder P'lrricide* 
of  a  parent,  is  not  confined,  by  our  law,  to  the  crimi- 
nal himfelf.     All  his  pofterity  in  the  right  line  are  de- 
clared incapable  of  inheriting  ;  and  the  fucceffion  de- 
volves on  the  next  collateral  heir.      Even  the  curfing 

or  beating^of  a  parent  infers  death,  if  the  perfon  guilty 
be  above  16  years ;  and  an  arbitrary  punifhment.  If 
he  be  under  it.  A  prefuraptive  or  ftatutory  murder 
is  conftituted  by  1690,  c.  21.  by  which  any  woman 
who  fhall  conceal  her  pregnancy,  during  its  whole 
courfe,  and  fhall  not  call  for,  or  make  ufe  of,  help  In 
the  birth,  is  to  be  reputed  the  murderer^  If  the  child 
be  dead,  or  amiffing.  This  aft  was  Intended  to  dif- 
courage  the  unnatural  praftice  of  women  making  away 
with  their  children  begotten  In  fornication,  to  avoid 
church-cenfures. 

20.  Duelling,  is  the  crime  of  fighting  In  fingle  com- DucIIIbs. 
bat,  on  previous  challenges  given  and  received.  Fight- 
ing In  a  duel,  without  licence  from  the  king,  is  punifh- 
able by  death  ;  and  whatever  perfon,  principal  or  fe- 
cond,  fhall  give  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  or  fhall  ac- 
cept a  challenge,  or  otherwife  engage  therein,  is  pu- 
nifhed by  banilhment  and  efcheat  of  moveables,  though 

no  aftual  fighting  fhould  enfue. 

21.  Haimfucken  (from  haim  "  home,"  djiifocien  "  tOHaimftfC- 
feek  or  purfue")  is  the  affaulting  or  beating  of  a  per- ken. 
fon  in  his  own  houfe.     The  punifhment  of  this  crime  is 
nowhere  defined,  except  in  the  books  of  the  Majefly, 
which  make  it  the  fame  as  that  of  a  rape  ;  and  It  is, 

like  rape,  capital  by  our  praftice.  The  afTault  muft 
be  made  ia  the  proper  houfe  of  the  p«rfon  affaulted^ 

where 
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ther  a  public  houfe,  nor  even  a  private, 
only  tranfiently,  falls  within  the  law. 

2  2.  Any  party  to  a  law-fuit,  who  ftirdl  Hay,  wound, 
or  otherwife  invade  his  adverfary,  at  any  period  of  time 
between  executing  thefummons  and  the  complete  exe- 
cution of  the  decree,  or  (hall  be  acceffory  to  fuch  inva- 
fion,  (hall  lofe  his  caufe.  The  fentence  pronounced  on 
this  trial,  againft  him  who  has  committed  the  battery, 
is  not  fubjeft  to  reduftion,  either  on  the  head  of  mi- 
nority, or  on  any  other  ground  whatever  :  and  if  the 
perfon  profecuted  for  this  ciime  Ihall  be  denounced  for 
not  appearing,  his  liferent,  as  well  as  fingle  efcheat, 
falls  upon  the  denunciation. 

23.  The  crime  of  ivrongom  imprifonment  is  inferred, 
by  granting  warrants  of  commitment  in  order  to  trial, 
proceeding  on  informations  not  fubfcribed,  or  without 
expreffing  the  caufe  of  commitment  ;  by  receiving  or 
detaining  prifoners  on  fuch  warrants  ;  by  refufing  to  a 
prifoner  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment;  by  de- 
taining him  in  clofe  confinement,  above  eight  days  af- 
ter his  commitment  ;  by  not  releafing  him  on  bail, 
where  the  crime  is  bailable  ;  and  by  tranfporting  per- 
fons  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  either  their  owncon- 
fent,  or  a  lawful  fentence.  The  perfons  guilty  of  a 
wrongous  iraprifonment  are  punilhed  by  a  pecuniary 
mulft,  from  L.  6000  down  to  L.  400  Scots,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  perfon  detained;  and  the  judge, 
or  other  perfon  guilty,  is  over  and  above  fubjeded  to 
pay  to  the  perfon  detained  a  certain  fum  per  dkm,  pro- 
portioned to  his  rank,  and  is  declared  incapable  of  pu- 
blic truft.  All  thefe  penalties  may  be  infilled  for  by  a 
fummary  adlion  before  the  ftffion,  and  are  fubjecl  to 
no  modification, 
ultery.  24.  Adultery,  is  the  crime  by  which  the  marriage- 
bed  is  polluted.  This  crime  could  neither  by  the  Ro- 
man nor  Jewifli  law  be  committed,  but  where  the 
guilty  woman  was  the  wife  of  another  :  by  ours,  it  Is 
adultery,  if  either  the  man  or  woman  be  married.  We 
dillinguifh  between  fimple  adultery,  and  that  which  is 
notorious  or  manifeft.  Open  and  manifeft  adulterers, 
who  continue  incorrigible,  notwithftanding  the  cen- 
fures  of  the  church,  are  punifhed  capitally.  This 
crime  is  diftinguifhed  by  one  or  other  of  the  following 
charafters  :  where  there  is  ifTue  procreated  between 
the  adulterers  ;  or  where  they  keep  bed  and  company 
together  notorioufly  ;  or  where  they  give  fcandal  to 
the  church,  and  are,  upon  their  obftinate  refufing  to 
liilen  to  its  admonitions,  excommunicated.  The  pu- 
niftiment  of  fimple  adultery,  not  being  defined  by  ita- 
tute,  is  left  to  the  cifcretion  of  the  judge  ;  but  cuftom 
has  made  the  falhng  of  the  fingle  efcheat  one  of  its  pe- 
nalties. 

25.  Bigamy,  is  a  perfon's  entering  into  the  engage- 
ments of  a  fecond  marriage,  in  violation  of  a  former 
marriage-vow  ftill  fubfifting.  Bigamy,  on  the  part 
of  the  man,  has  been  tolerated  in  many  Hates,  before 
the  eftablilhment  of  Chriltianity,  even  by  the  Jews 
themfelvcs ;  but  it  is  prohibited  by  the  precepts  01  the 
gofpel,  and  it  is  puniflied  by  our  law,  whether  on  the 
part  of  the  !Ran  or  of  the  woman,  with  the  pains  of 
perjury. 

26.  Incejl,  is  committed  by  perfons  who  Hand  with- 
in the  degrees  of  kindred  forbidden  in  Lev.  xviii.  and 
ig  punifhed  capitally.     The  fame  degrees  are  prohi- 
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etfeq.     As  this  crime  is  repugnant  to  nature,  all  chil- 

dren,  whether  lawful  or  natural,  ftand  on  an  equal  ^ 
footing ;  civdis  ratio  civih'a  jura  rorrumpere  polcft,  non 
vera  naturalia.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  bring  a  legal 
proof  of  a  relation  merely  natural,  on  the  fide  of  the 
father  ;  but  the  mother  may  be  certainly  known  with- 
out marriage. 

27.  There  is  no  explicit  flatute  making  rape,  or  the     Rape, 
ravifhing  of  women,  capital;  but  it  is  plainly  fuppofed 

in  aft  1612.  f.  4.  by  which  the  raviflier  is  exempted 
from  the  pains  of  death,  only  in  the  cafe  of  the  wo- 
man's fubfequent  confcnt,  or  her  declaration  that  (lie 
went  off  with  him  of  her  own  free-will;  and  even  then, 
he  is  to  fulfer  an  arbitrary  punifhment,  either  by  im- 
prifonment,  confifcation  of  goods,  or  a  pecuniary  fine. 

28.  Theft  is  defined,  A  fraudulent  intermeddling  with     Theft, 
the  property  of  another,  with  a  view  of  making  gain. 

Our  ancient  law  proportioned  the  puni(hment  of  the 
theft  to  the  value  of  the  goods  ftolen  ;  heightening  it 
gradually,  from  a  flight  corporal  puni(hment  to  a  ca- 
pital, if  the  value  amounted  to  thirty-two  pennies  Scots, 
which  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  was  the  price  of  two 
flieep.  In  feveral  latter  afts,  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
that  this  crime  is  capital.  But  where  the  thing  ftolen 
is  of  fraall  value,  we  confider  it  not  as  theft  but  as  pic- 
kery, which  is  punilhed  either  corporally  or  by  banifli- 
ment.  The  breaking  of  orchards,  and  the  ftealing  of 
green  wood,  is  punifhed  by  a  fine,  which  rifes  as  the 
crime  is  repeated. 

29.  Thett  may  be  aggravated  into  a  capital  crime, 
though  the  value  of  the  thing  ftolen  be  trifling  ;  as 
theft  twice  repeated,  or  committed  in  the  night,  or  by 
landed   men  ;  or  of  things  fet  apart  for  facred   ufes. 

The  receivers  and  concealers  of  ftolen  goods,  knowing  ^'='«"  0- 
them  to  be  fuch,  fuffer  as  thieves.  Thofe  who  barely ''*'^^"^" 
harbour  the  perfon  of  the  criminal  within  48  hours  ei- 
ther before  or  after  committing  the  crime,  are  punilhed 
as  partakers  of  the  theft.  Such  as  fell  goods  belong- 
ing to  thieves  or  lawlefs  perfons  who  dare  not  them- 
felves  come  to  market,  are  punifhed  with  banifhment 
and  the  efcheat  of  moveables. 

30.  Theft  attended  with  violence  is  called  roW^rji ; Robbery^ 
and  In  our  old  ftatutes,  rief  or  Jlouthricf;  under  which  &c. 
clafs  may  be  included _/o;n/«f,  or  the  taking  of  meat  and 

drink  by  force,  without  paying  for  it.  Stouthrief  came 
at  laft  to  be  committed  fo  audacioufly,  by  bands  of  men 
afTociated  together,  that  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  veft; 
all  our  freeholders  with  a  power  of  holding  courts  up- 
on forners  and  rievers,  and  condemning  them  to  death. 
Nay,  all  were  capitally  punifhed,  who,  to  fecure  their 
lands  from  depredation,  payed  to  the  rievers  a  yearly 
contribution,  which  got  the  name  of  l/ad-ii/ad.  An 
aft  alfo  pafTed,  commanding  to  banifnment  a  band  of 
forners,  who  were  originally  from  Egypt,  called  gyp/tes, 
and  adjudging  to  death  all  that  fhould  be  reputed  Egyp. 
/;anj,  if  found  thereafter  within  the  kingdom.  Rob- 
bery committed  on  the  feas  is  called  piracy,  and  is 
puniflied  capitally  by  the  high  admiral.  Several  of  the 
fads  which  conftitute  this  crime  are  fet  forth  in  a  Bri- 
tifh  ftatute,  8  Geo.  I.  c.  24. 

31.  Faljehood,  in  a  large  fenfe,  is  the  fraudulent  imi-  FalfehooS. 
tation  or  fuppreffion  of  truth,  to  the  damage  of  another. 

The  lives  and  goods  of  perfons  convifted  of  ufing  falfe 

weights  or  meafurc?  were,  by  our  old  law,  in  the  king's 

4  y  mercy  ; 
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Law  of    mercy:  and  their  heirs  could  not  inherit  but  upon  a 
^Scotland,  remiffion.     The  lateft   ftatute  agaiuft  this  crime,  pu- 
'         nifhes  it  by  confifcation  of  moveables.    That  particular 
fpecies  of  falfehood,  which  confiUs  in  the  falfifying  of 
Forgery,    writings,  paiTes  by  the  name  oi  forgery.      Our  praftice 
has  now  of  a  long  time,  agreeably  to  the  Roman  law, 
made  this  crime  capital  ;   unlefs  the  forgery  be  of  exe- 
cutions, or  other  writings  of  fmaller  moment;  in  which 
cafe,  it  is  punifhed  arbitrarily. 

32.  The  writing  mull  not  only  be  fabricated,  but 
put  1')  ufe  or  foundtd  on,  in  order  to  Infer  this  crime. 
And  though  it  be  ftriftiy  criminal,  yci  the  tri-il  of  it 
is  proper  ro  the  court  of  leffion  ;  but  where  improba. 
tion  is  moved  aualnft  a  deed  by  .vay  of  exception,  the 
inferiorjndge,  before  whom  the  action  lies,  is  competent 
to  it  ad  clvHcm  effeSum.  When  it  is  pleaded  as  an  ex- 
ception, our  practice,  to  difcouragc  affefted  delays, 
obliges  the  defender,  who  moves  it,  to  confign  L.  40 
Scots;  which  he  forfeits,  if  his  plea  fhall  appear  ca- 
lumnious. 

33.  Where  a  perfon,  found  guilty  of  forgery  by  the 
court  of  fcffion,  is  by  them  remitted  to  the  jufticiary, 
an  inriiilnient  is  there  exhiiucd  againft  him,  and  a 
jurv  fwoin,  before  whom,  the  decree  of  fclfion  is  produ- 
ced, in  place  of  all  other  evidence  or  the  crime,  in  re- 
fpedl;  of  which  the  juryifind  the  pannel  guilty;  fo  that 
that-decree  being  pronounced  by  a  competent  court,  is 
held  as  full  proof,  or,'  in  the  llyle  of  the  bar,  v&  prohatio 
probata 

Periury.  34-  P^'i'iryt  which  is  the  judicial  affirmation  of  a 
falfehood  on  oath,  really  conftitiifes  the  crimi-n  fulji ; 
for  he  who  is  guilty  of  it  dues,  in  the  mofl.  lolemn 
manner,  fubftitute  falfehood  in  the  place  of  truth.  To 
conlliture  this  crime,  tic  violation  of  truth  muff  be 
deliberately  intended  by  the  (wearer  ,  and  therefore 
reafondble  alk.waixes  ought  ti;  be  given  to  forgetful- 
nefs  or  mifappiohenfion,  accotv^'tig  to  his  age,  health, 
and  othsr  circumftances.  The  breach  of  a  promilTory 
oath,  does  not  infer  tr.Is  crime;  for  he  who  promifes  on 
oath,  may  fincerely  intend  performance  when  he  fwears, 
and  fo  cannot  be  faid  to  call  on  God  to  atteft  a  falfe- 
hood. Though  an  oath,  however  falfe,  if  made  upon 
reference  in  a  civil  queftion,  concludes  the  caufe,  the 
perfon  perjured  is  liable  to  a  criminal  trial ;  for  the  ef- 
fc6t  of  the  reference  can  go  no  further  than  the  private 
right  of  the  parties. 

35.  Notwiihllanding  the  mifchievous  confequences 
of  perjury  to  lociety,  it  is  not  punifhed  capitally,  but 
by  confifcation  of  moveables,  imprifonment  tor  a  year, 
and  infamy.  The  court  of  fcffion  is  competent  to  per- 
jury inc'nienler,  when,  in  any  examination  upon  oath, 
taken  in  a  caufe  depending  before  them,  a  perfon  ap- 
pears to  have  fworn  falfely  ;  but  in  the  common  cafe, 
that  trial  is  proper  to  the  jufticiary.  Subornation  of 
perjury  conMs  in  tampctiog  withperfons  who  are  to 
fwear  in  judgment,  by  direfting  them  how  they  are 
to  depofc  ;  and  it  is  puniflted  with  the  pains  of  per- 
jury. 
Stellionate.  36.  The  crime  of  fieUionate,  from  Jlellio,  includes 
every  fraud  which  is  not  diilinguifhtil  by  a  fpecial 
name  ;  but  is  chiefly  applied  to  conveyances  of  the 
fame  numerical  right,  granted  by  the  proprietor  to 
different  dilponees.  Th.  punifhtnent  of  ilellionate  mull 
nectlTarily  be  arbitrary,  to  adapt  it  to  the  various  na- 
tUTM  and  different  aggravations  of  the  fraudulent  afts. 
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The  perfons  guilty  of  that  kind  of  it,  which  confifts  in    Lawr,; 
granting  double  conveyances,  are  by  our  law  declared  Scotlan 
infamous,  and  their  lives  and  goods  at  the  king's  mer-  '~~v~" 
cy.      The  cognifance  cA  fraudulent  bankruptcy  is  appro- 
priated to  the  court  of  fefiion,  who  may  inflid  any  pu- 
nifhment  on  the   offender  that  appears  proportioned  to 
his  guilt,  death  excepted. 

37.  The  crime  of  ufury,  before  the  reformation,  Ufury 
confifled  in  the  taking  of  any  interefl  for  the  ufe  of 
money  ;  and  now  in  taking  an  higher  rate  of  interefl 
than  is  authorifed  b)  law.  It  is  divided  into  ufura 
manifejla,  t)r  direft  ;  and  velata,  or  covered.  One  may 
be  guilty  of  tiic  firft  kind,  either  where  he  covenants 
with  the  debtor  tor  more  ihan  the  lawful  interell  on 
the  loan- money  :  or  where  one  receives  the  intered 
of  a  furn  before  it  is  due,  lince  thereby  he  takes  a  con- 
fideration  for  the  ufe  of  money  before  the  debtor  has 
really  got  the  ufe  of  it.  Where  a  debt  is  clogged 
with  an  uncertain  condition,  by  which  the  creditor  rung 
the  hazard  of  lofing  his  fun,  he  may  covenant  for  an 
higher  interefl  than  the  legal,  without  the  crime  of  u- 
fury  ;  for  there,  the  interefl  is  not  given  merely  in  con- 
fideration  of  the  uie  of  the  money,  but  of  the  danger 
undertaken  by  the  creditor. 

38.  iJovered  ufury,  is  that  which  is  committed  un- 
der the  mafic  not  of  a  loan  but  cf  iome  other  lontrafil  ; 
f.  ^.  a  fale  cr  an  improper  wadlct.  And  in  gi'ieral, 
ail  obligations  entered  into  with  an  intention  of  gfrtting 
more  than  the  legal  interefl  for  the  ufe  of  money, 
however  they  may  be  difguiled,  are  ufuricus.  As  a 
farther  guard  againfl  this  crime,  the  taking  more  than 
the  legal  interell  for  the  forbearance  of  payment  of 
money,  merchandife,  or  other  commodities,  by  way  of 
loan,  exchange,  or  other  contrivance  whatever  or  the 
taking  a  bribe  for  the  loan  of  money,  or  for  delaying 
its  payment  when  lent,  is  declared  ufury.  Where  ufury 
is  proved,  the  ufurious  obligation  is  not  only  declared 
void,  but  the  creditor,  if  he  has  received  any  unlawful 
profits,  forfeits  the  treble  value  of  the  fums  or  goods 
lent.  Ufury,  when  it  is  to  be  purfued  criminally,  muft 
be  tried  by  the  jufticiary  ;  but  where  the  libel  con- 
cludes only  for  voiding  the  debt,  or  rellitution,  the  fcf- 
fion is  tlie  proper  court. 

39.  Injury,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  is  the  re-  injun 
preaching  or  affronting  our  neighbour.  Injuries  are 
either  verbal  or  real.  A  verbal  injury,  when  direAed 
againfl  a  private  perfon,  conlilis  in  the  uttering  contu- 
melious words,  which  tend  to  expofe  our  neighbour's 
charadler  by  making  him  little  or  ridiculous.  It  does 
not  feem  that  the  twitting  one  with  natural  defefts, 
without  any  farcaftical  tefleAions,  though  it  be  inhu- 
man, falls  under  this  defcription,  as  thefe  imply  no  real 
reproach  in  the  jufl  opinion  of  mankind.  Where  the 
injurious  expreflions  have  a  tendency  to  blacken  one's 
moral  charatler,  or  fix  fome  particular  guilt  upon  him, 
and  are  deliberately  repeated  in  different  companies,  or 
handed  about  in  whifpers  to  confidents,  it  then  grow* 
up  to  the  crime  of  flander :  and  where  a  petfon's  mo- 
ral cbarafter  is  thus  attacked,  the  animus  injuriandi  it 
commonly  inferred  from  the  injurious  words  themfelves, 
unlefs  fpecial  circumftances  be  offered  to  take  off  the 
prefumption,  ex.  gr.  that  the  words  were  uttered  in 
judgment  in  one's  own  defence,  or  by  way  of  informa- 
tion to  a  maglllrate,  and  had  fome  foundation  in  fa<S. 
Though  the  cognizance  of  fkndct  is  proper  to  the  com- 

mifliiries, 
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AW  uC  minaries,  who,  as  the  judlcet  ChrifliamtalU,  are  the 
loiUmJ.  only  judges  of  fcandal  ;  yet,  for  fomt  time  paft,  baie 
"^  verbal  injuries  have  been  tried  by  other  criminal  judges, 

and  even  by  the  feflion.  It  is  puniflied  either  by  a 
fine,  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  the  petfons  inju- 
ring and  injured,  and  the  circumftances  of  time  and 
place  ;  or  if  the  injury  import  fcandal,  by  publicly  ac- 
knowledging the  offence  ;  and  frequently  the  two  are 
conjoined.  The  calling  one  a  bankrupt  is  not,  in  ftricl 
fpeech,  a  verbal  injury,  as  it  does  not  affeft  the  perfon'a 
nioial  charaAer  ;  yet,  as  it  may  hurt  his  credit  in  the 
way  of  bufinefs,  it  founds  him  in  an  action  of  damages, 
which  muft  be  brought  before  the  jadge-rrdinary. 
A  real  injury  is  inflided  by  any  faft  by  which  a  per- 
fon's  honour  or  dignity  is  affefted  ;  as  llriking  one. 
with  a  cane,  or  even  aiming  a  blow  without  llriking  ; 
fpitting  in  one's  face  ;  alTuming  a  coat  of  arms,  or 
any  other  mark  of  diftindion  proper  to  another,  &c. 
The  compofing  and  publilhing  defamatory  libels  may 
be  reckoned  of  this  kind.  Real  injuries  are  tried  by 
the  judge-ordinary,  and  punifhed  either  by  fine  or 
imprilonment,  according  to  the  demerit  of  the  of- 
fenders. 

40.  After  having  (hortly  explained  the  fcveral 
crimes  punithable  by  our  law,  this  treatife  may  be 
concluded  with  a  few  obfervations  on  criminal  jurif- 
diction,  the  forms  of  trial,  and  the  methods  by  which 
crimes  may  be  extlnguilhed.  Criminal  jurifdiiAion  is 
.  .  ,  founded,  l.  Ratione  domicilii,  if  the  defender  dwells 
ifdidion  within  the  territory  of  the  judge.  Vagabonds,  who 
have  no  certain  domicile,  may  be  tried  wherever  they 
are  apprehended.  2.  Ratione  de'iSi,  if  the  crime 
was  committed  within  the  territory.  Treafon  is  tri- 
able, by  the  Englifh  law,  in  any  county  that  the 
king  fliould  appoint ;  and,  by  a  temporary  aft  now 
expired,  treafon  committed  in  certain  Scots  counties, 
was  made  triable  by  the  court  of  julliciary,  wherever 
it  ihould  (n. 
hat  per-  41.  No  criminal  trial  can  proceed,  unlefs  the  perfon 
isare  nut  accufcd  is  capable  of  making  his  defence.  Abfents 
therefore  cannot  be  tried  ;  nor  fatuous  nor  furious 
perfons,  durante  furore,  even  for  crimes  committted 
while  they  were  in  their  fenfes.  For  a  like  lealon, 
minors  who  had  no  curators,  could  not,  by  the  Roman 
law,  be  tried  criminally  ;  but  our  praftice  confiders 
every  perfon  who  is  capable  of  dole,  to  be  alfo  fuffi- 
ciently  qualified  for  making  his  defence  in  a  criminal 
trial. 

42.  No  perfon  can  be  imprifoned  in  order  to  (land 
trial  for  any  crime,  without  a  warrant  in  writing  ex- 
preffing  the  caufe,  and  proceeding  upon  a  fubfcribcd 
information,  unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  indignities  done  to 
judges,  riots,  and  the  other  offences  fpecially  mentioned 
in  1701.  f.  6.  Every  prifoner  committed  in  order  to 
trial,  if  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accufed  be  not  capi- 
tal, is  entitled  to  be  releafed  upon  bail,  the  extent  of 
which  is  to  be  modified  by  the  judge,  not  exceeding 
12,000  merks  Scots  for  a  nobleman,  6coo  for  a  landed 
gentleman,  20CO  for  every  other  gentleman  or  burgefs, 
and  600  for  any  other  inferior  perfon.  That  perfons 
who,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  crime  with  which 
they  are  charged,  or  from  their  low  circumllances, 
cannot  procure  bail,  may  not  lie  for  ever  in  prifon  un- 
tried, it  is  lawful  for  every  fuch  prifoner  to  apply  to 
the  criminal  judge,  that  hii  trial  may  be  brought  od. 
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The  judge  muft,  within  24  hours  after  fuch  applica-  Law  of 
tion,  ilTue  letters  direfted  to  meffengers,  for  intimating  Scutland. 
to  the  profccutor  to  fix  a  diet  for  the  prifoner's  trial,  ' 

within  60  days  after  the  intimation,  under  the  pain  of 
wrongous  iraprifonment  :  And  if  the  profecutor  doea 
not  infift.  within  that  time,  or  if  the  trial  is  not  finifhed 
in  forty  days  more  when  carried  on  before  the  Judici- 
ary, or  in  thirty  when  before  any  other  judge;  the 
prifoner  is,  upon  a  fecond  application,  fetting  forth 
that  the  legal  time  is  elapfed,  entitled  to  his  freedom, 
under  the  fame  penalty. 

43.  Upon    one's    committing   any    of   the  groffer  Precognl- 
crimes,  it  is  ufual  for  a  jullice  of  the  peace,  fhetiff,  orti  'n. 
other  judge,  to  take  a  precognition  of  the  fafts,  i.e. 

to  examine  thofe  who  were  pref?nt  at  the  criminal  aft, 
upon  the  fpecial  circumllances  attending  it,  in  order 
to  know  whether  there  is  ground  for  a  trial,  and  to 
ferve  as  a  direftion  to  the  profecutor,  how  to  fet  forth 
the  fafts  in  the  libel ;  but  the  perfons  examined  may 
infift  to  have  their  declarations  cancelled  before  they 
give  teftimony  at  the  trial.  Juftices  of  the  peace, 
fllcrifFs,  and  magiftrates  of  boroughs,  are  alfo  autho- 
lifed  to  receive  informations,  concerning  crimes  to  be 
tried  in  the  circuit-conrts  ;  which  informations  are  to 
be  tranfmitted  to  the  juftice-clerk  40  days  before  the 
fitting  of  the  refpeftive  courts.  To  difcourage 
groundlefs  criminal  trials,  all  profecutors,  wher:;  the 
defender  was  abfolved,  were  condemned  by  ftatute.  In 
cofts,  as  they  fhould  be  modified  by  the  judge,  and 
befidcs  were  fubjefted  to  a  fmall  fine,  to  be  divided 
between  the  fife  and  the  defender :  And  where  the 
king's  advocate  was  the  only  purfuer,  his  informer 
vvas  made  liable.  This  fufiicienlly  warrants  the  pre- 
fent  praftice  of  condemning  vexatious  profecutors  in 
a  pecuniary  mulft,  though  far  exceeding  the  llatutory 
funa. 

44.  The  forms  of  trial  upon  criminal  accufations.  Form  cf 
difltr  much  from  thole  obferved  in  civil  aftions,  if  we'™'- 
except  the  cafe  of  fuch  crimes  as  the  court  of  ftflion  is 
competent  to,  and  of  leffer  offences  tried  before,  infe- 
rior courts.      The  trial  of  crimes  prqceeds  either  upon 
indiftment,  which  is  fometimes  ufed  when  the  perfon 

to  be  tried  is  in  prifon  ;  or  by  criminal  letters  ifHiIng 
from  the  fignet  of  the  juftlciary.  In  either  cafe,  the 
defender  muft  be  ferved  with  a  full  copy  of  the  indift- 
ment or  letters,  and  with  a  lift  of  the  witneffcs  to  be 
brought  agalnft  him,  and  of  the  perfons  who  are  to 
pafs  on  the  inqueft,  and  15  free  days  mull  intervene 
between  his  being  fo  ferved  and  the  day  of  appearance. 
When  the  trial  proceeds  upon  criminal  letteis,  the  pri- 
vate profecutor  muft  give  fecurlty,  at  raifing  the  let- 
ters, that  he  will  report  them  duly  executed  to  the 
juftlciary,  in  terms  of  1535,  c.  35.  ;  and  the  defender, 
if  he  be  not  already  in  prifon,  is,  by  the  letters,  re- 
quired to  give  caution,  within  a  certain  number  of 
days  after  his  citation,  for  his  appearance  upon  the 
day  fixed  for  his  trial  :  And  if  he  gives  none  within 
the  days  of  the  charge,  he  may  be  denounced  rebel, 
which  Infers  the  forfeiture  of  his  moveables. 

45.  That  part  of  the  indiftment,  or  of  the  criminal 
letters,  which  contains  the  ground  of  the  charge  a- 
gainft  the  defender,  and  the  nature  or  degree  of  the 
punifliment  he  ought  to  fuffer,  is  called  the  libel.  All 
libels  muft  be  fpecial,  fetting  forth  the  particular  faftg 
inferring  the  guilt,  and   the   particular  place  where 
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thefe  fads  were  done.  The  tirn 
crime  may  be  libelled  in  more  geneial  terms,  with  an 
alternative  as  to  the  month,  er  day  of  the  month  : 
but  as  it  is  not  prafticabie,  in  mod  cafes,  to  libel  npon 
the  precife  circumllances  of  acctffion  thnt  may  appear 
in  proof,  libels  againft  acceffbries  are  fiifiicient,  if  they 
mention,  in  general,  that  the  peifons  profecutcd  arc 
guilty  art  and  part. 

46.  The  defender  in  a  criminal  trial  may  raife 
letters  of  exculpation,  for  citing  witnefTes  in  proof  of 
his  defences  againfl  the  liliel,  or  of  his  objeftions  a- 
gainft  any  of  the  jury  or  witneifes  ;  which  mull  be  ex- 
ecuted to  the  fame  day  of  appearance  with  that  of  the 
irdiftment  or  criminal  letters. 

47.  The  diets  of  appearance,  in  the  court  of  juRi- 
clary,  are  peremptory:  the  criminal  letters  mull  be 
called  on  the  very  day  to  which  t!ie  dt  fender  !:  cited  ; 
and  hence,  if  no  accufcr  appears,  their  etfeft  is  loil, 
injlautia  pent,  and  new  letters  rnuft  be  raifed.  If  the 
libel,  or  any  of  the  executions,  (hall  to  the  profecutor 
appear  informal,  or  if  he  be  diffident  of  the  proof, 
from  the  abfconding  of  a  ncccfl'ary  witncfs,  the  court 
will,  upon  a  motion  made  by  him,  dcfert  the  dlet/ro 
loco  et  tempore  ;  after  which  new  Utters  become  alfo  ne- 
ctfTary.  A  defender,  who  does  not  appear  on  the 
very  day  to  which  he  is  cited,  is  declared  fugitive  ;  in 
confcquence  of  which,  his  fingle  efcheat  falls.  The 
defender,  after  his  appearance  in  court,  is  called  the 
panne!. 

48.  The  two  things  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  a  cri- 
minal libel,  are,  i.  The  relevancy  of  the  facts,  /.  e.  their 
fufficiency  to  infer  the  conclufinn  ;  2.  Their  truth. 
The  confideration  of  the  firfl  belongs  to  the  judge  of 
the  court  ;  that  of  the  other,  to  the  jury  or  afiize.  If 
the  fafls  libelled  be  found  irrelevant,  the  pannel  is 
difiniffed  from  the  bar  ;  if  relevant,  the  court  remits 
theproof  thereof  to  be  determined  by  the  jury  ;  which 
muft  confift  of  15  men  picked  out  by  the  court  from  a 
greater  number  not  exceeding  45,  who  have  been  all 
fiirnmoned,  and  given  in  lilt  to  the  defender  at  ferving 
him  with  a  copy  of  the  libel. 

49.  Crimes  cannot,  like  debts,  be  referred  to  the 
defender's  oath  ;  for  no  perfon  is  compellable  to  fwear 
agninit  himfelf,  where  his  life,  limb,  liberty,  or  ellate 
is  concerned,  nor  even  in  crimes  which  infer  infamy  ; 
btcaufe  one's  good  name  is,  in  right  eftimation,  as 
■valuable  as  his  life.  There  is  one  exception  however  to 
this  rule  in  trying  the  crime  of  ufury,  which  may  be 
proved  by  the  ufurer's  own  oath,  notwithftauding  the 
rule.  Nemo  tcneiur  jurare  in  fuam  turp'itud'mem.  Crimes 
therefore  are  in  the  general  cafe  proveable  only  by  the 
defender's  free  confelfioH,  or  by  writing,  or  by  wit- 
BtlTes.  No  extrajudicial  confeffion,  unlefs  it  is  ad- 
hered to  by  the  pannel  in  judgement,  can  be  admitted 
as  evidence. 

50.  All  objections  relevant  againft  a  witnefs  in  civil 
cafes  are  alfo  relevant  in  crimi.ial.  No  witnefs  is  ad- 
mitted, who  may  gain  or  lofe  by  the  event  of  the 
trial.  Soai  criiiiinis,  or  affociates  in  the  fame  crime, 
are  not  admitted  againft  one  another,  except  either  in 
crimes  againil  the  Hate,  as  treafon  ;  in  occult  crimes, 
where  other  vvitneffes  cannot  be  had,  as  forgery  ;  or 
in  thefts  or  depiedations  committed  in  the  Highlands. 
The  tettimony  of  the  private  party  injured  may  be 
received  againft  the  pannd,  where  the  king's  advocate 
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of  coramittinsr  the      is  the  only  profecutor.  If  from  flic  nature  of  the  crime,    Law  „ 
there  muil  needs  be  a  penury  of  witnefTes,  as  in  rape. 


Scuilanc 
robbery,  &c. 

51.  After  all   the  witnefTes  have  been  examined  in  ^'''■diiS 
court,  the  jury  are  Ihut  up  in  a  room  by  themfelves, 
where  they  muft  continue,  excluded  from  all  correfpon- 
dence,  till  their  verdift  or  judgment  be  fubfcribed  by 

the  foreman  (or  chancellor}  and  clerk;  and  according 
to  this  vcrdift  the  court  pronounces  fentence,  either 
abfolving  or  condemning.  It  is  not  necefl'ary,  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  that  a  jury  (liould  be  unanimous  in 
finding  a  perfon  guilty  ;  the  narroweft  majority  is  as 
fufficient  againll  the  pannel,  as  for  him.  Juries  can- 
not be  puniflied  on  account  of  an  erroneous  verdift, 
either  for  or  againft  the  pannel. 

52.  Though  the  proper  bufinefs  of  a  jury  be  to  in-P''"'ers( 
quire  into  the  truth  of  the  fads  found  relevant  by  the^J""^'' 
court,  for  which  reafou  they  are  fometimes  called  the 
inqiiejl ;  yet,   in  many   cafes,   they -judge   alfo  in  mat- 

t(  rs  of  law  or  relevancy.  Thus,  though  an  objedion 
againft  a  witnefs  fliould  be  repelled  by  the  court,  the 
jury  are  under  no  neceffity  to  give  more  credit  to  his 
tcftiraony  than  they  think  juft  :  And  in  all  trials  of 
art  and  part,  where  fpecial  fads  are  not  libelled,  the 
jury,  if  they  return  a  general  vtrdid,  are  indeed 
judges  not  only  of  the  truth,  but  of  the  relevancy  of 
the  fads  that  are  fworn  to  by  the  witneffes.  A  ge- 
neral verdid,  is  that  which  finds  in  general  terms,  that 
the  pannel  is  guilty  or  not  guilty,  or  that  the  libel  or 
defences  are  proved  or  not  proved.  In  a  fpecial  ver- 
dict, the  jury  finds  certain  fads  proved,  the  import  of 
which  is  to  be  afterwards  confidered  by  the  court. 

^l-  Criminal  judges  icuft  now  fufpend  for  fomeStntenc'e 
time  the  execution  of  fuch  fentences  as  affed  life  or 
limb,  that  fo  condemned  criminals,  whofe  cafes  deferve 
favour,  may  have  acccfs  to  apply  to  the  king  for  mercy. 
No  fentence  of  any  court  of  judicature,  fouth  of  the 
river  Forth,  importing  either  death  or  demembration, 
can  be  executed  in  lefs  than  30  days  ;  and,  if  north 
of  it,  in  lefs  than  40  days,  after  the  date  of  the  fen- 
tence. But  corporal  puniHiments,  lefs  than  death  or 
difmembering,  e.g.  whipping,  pillory,  Isfc.  may  be  in- 
flided  eight  days  after  fentence  on  this  fide  Forth, 
and  twelve  days  after  fentence  beyond  it. 

54.  Crimes  are  extinguifhed,  I.  By  the  death  ofEjtjnfn, 
the  criminal:  both  becaufe  a  dead  perfon  can  make  of  crimei 
no  defence,  fo  that  his  trial  is  truly  a  judging  upon  the 
hearing  of  one  fide  ;  and  becaufe,  though  his  guilt 
fhould  be  ever  fo  notorious,  he  is  after  death  carried 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  penalties  :  Such  trials 
therefore  can  have  no  effed,  but  to  punilh  the  inno- 
cent heir,  contrary  to  that  moft  equitable  rule.  Culpa 
tenet  fuos  miOores.  2.  Crimes  may  be  extinguifhed  by 
a  remiffiou  from  the  fovereign.  But  a  remiflion,  tho' 
it  fecures  the  delinquent  from  the  public  refentment, 
the  exercife  of  which  belongs  to  the  crown,  cannot 
cut  off  the  party  injured  from  his  claim  of  damages, 
over  which  the  crown  has  no  prerogative.  Whoever 
therefore  founds^on  a  remiffion,  is  liable  in  damages, 
to  the  private  profecutor,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he 
had  been  tried  and  found  guilty.  Even  general  ads 
of  indemnity  paffed  in  parliament,  though  they  fecure 
againft  fuch  penalties  as  law  inflids  upon  the  criminal 
merely  per  moiium  ptenx,  yet  do  not  againft  the  pay- 
ment of  any  pecuniary  line  that  is  given  by  flatute 

to 
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Law  of    to  the  party  injured,  nor  agalnft  the  demand  of  any  brought  npon  any  penal  flatute  made  or  to  be  made,  Law  of 

_     '^"  '.  claim  compptenl  to  him  in  iia.iic  of  damages.  where  the  penalty  is  appropriated  to  the  crown,  expire   Scotlar.d. 

5  J.   Lcffcr  injuries,   which  cannot   be  properly  faid  in  two  years  after  committing  the  ofiFence ;   and  where '~~'^'~~' 

to  affea  the  pubh'c  peace,  may  be  extinguiflied,  either  the  penalty  goes  to  the  crown  or  otiur  profecutor,  the 

by  the  private  party's  cxpref-ly  forgiving  him,   or  by  profecutor  mult  fuc   witliin   one  year,  and  the  crown 

his  being  reconciled  to  the  offender,    afrcr  receiving  within  two  years  after  the  year  ended.     Certain  crime* 

the  injury.    Hence  arifes  the  rule,  Dijfimuht'toiie  tollidir  are,  without  the  aid  of  any  fhtnte,  extingullhed  by  a 

' "       "■"■  •••''-"  ''—  -ft-—'  '  -  i.:~i-  ■-  fhorter   prefcription  than  twenty   years.      By   our  old 


refcrip- 
on. 


ttijurtn.  But  where  the  offence  is  ol  a  higher  nature, 
tile  party  injintd,  though  he  may  pafs  from  the  pro- 
fecutiou,  in  fo  far  as  his  private  intereft  is  concerned, 
cannot  preclude  the  king's  advocate,  or  procurator- 
fifcal,  from  mUA'mg  ad  miidiBam  l>uUicam, 

56.  C^runes  are  alfo  extinguilhed  by  prefcription, 
which  opi-rates  by  the  mete  lapfe  of  time,  without 
any  aft  ei;  her  of  the  fovereign  or  of  the  private  fufferer. 
Crimes  prcfcribe  in  20  years  ;  but  in  particular  crimes, 
the  prefcription  is  limited   by  ftatute  to  a  fhorter  time. 


law,  in  the  cafes  of  rape,  robbery,  and  hamefucken, 
the  party  injured  was  not  heard  after  a  illence  of 
twenty-four  liours  ;  from  a  prcfmiption,  that  perfons 
could  not  be  fo  grofsly  injured,  without  immediately 
complaining  :  And  it  is  probable,  that  a  profecutioTi 
for  thefe  crimes,  if  delayed  for  any  confiderable  time, 
would  be  cad  even  at  this  day,  or  at  leall  the  puniih- 
ment  reftrifted.  Leffer  injuries  fuffer  alfo  a  (liort  pre- 
fcription ;  law  prcfuming  forgivenefs,  from  the  nature 


No  perfon  can  be  profecuted  upon  the  adt  againfl  of  the  offence,  and  the  lilence  of  the  party.  Tlie  par- 
wrongous  irnprifonment.  after  three  years.  High  trca-  ticular  fpace  of  time  fufficient  to  eflablifh  this  pre- 
fon,  committrd  within  his  majefly's  dominions,  fufFcrs     fumption  muft  be  determined  by  the  iudne,  accordiuir 


likewife  a  triennial  prefcription,  if  indlftment  be  not 
found  againll  the  traitor  within  that  time.     All  aftions 


to  circumflances. 


odJI. 
nmtnt. 


LAW 

L/iir- Language.     In    England    all   law-proceedings 
I  were  formerly  wiitten,  as  indeed  all  pubh'c  proceedings 
were,   in  Norman  or  law  French,  and  even   the  argu- 
ments of  the  counfel  and  decifions  of  the  court  were  in 
the  fame  barbarous  dialeft.      An  evident  and  Ihameful 
badge,  it  muft  be  owned,  of  tyranny  and  foreign  fer- 
vitude  ;  being  introduced  under  the  aufpices  of  Wil- 
liam the  Norman,  and  his  fons  :  whereby  the  obfcrva- 
tion  of  the   Roman   fatyrift  was    once    more  verified, 
that   Gallia  caujithrrj:   cJuaiit  facunJa  Bntaiinos.     This 
continued  till  tlie  reign  or  Edivard  III.  ;   who,   having 
employed  his  arms  fucceisfuUy  in   fubduing  the  crown 
of  France,  thought  it  unbefeeming  the  dignity  of  the 
vidtors  to  ufe  any  longer  the  language  of  a  vanquilfied 
country.      By  a  ftatute,    therefore,    paffed  in  the  36th 
year  of  his  teign,   it  was  enaClcd,   that  for  the   future 
all  pleas  fhould  be  pleaded,  ihown,  defended,  anf^fered, 
debated,  and  j-idged,   in   the   En^lifh  tongue  ;   but  be 
entered  and  inroiled  in  Latin  :   In  like  manner  as  Don 
Alonfo  X.   king  of  Caftile   (the  great-grand.^ather  of 
our  Edward  III.)  obliged  his  fubjeSs  to  ufe  the  Ca- 
ftilian  tongue  in  all  legal  proceedings;  and  as,  in  1286, 
the  Gt^riiian  language  was  eitablilhed  in  tlie  courts  of 
the  empire.     And  perhaps,   if  our  legiflature  had  then 
direftcd  that  the  writs  tli'-mfelves,  which  are  mandates 
from  the  king  to  his  fubjefts  to  perform  certain  adls 
or  to  appear  at  certain  places,  fhoidd  have  been  framed 
in  the  Englifh  language,   according  to  the  rule  of  our 
ancient  law,  it   had  not  been  very  improper.      But  the 
record  or  enrolment   of  thofe  writs  and  the  proceed- 
ings thereon,  which  was  calculated  for  the  benefit  of 
poiterity,  was  more  ietviciable  (becaufe  more  durable) 
in  a  dead  and  immutable  language  than  in  any  flux  or 
living  one.     The  praftiferb,  however,  being  ufed  to  the 
Norman  language,  and  therefore  imagining  they  could 
exprefs  their  thou^  hts  more  apdy  and  more  concifely 
in  that  than  in  any  other,  ftill  continued  to  take  their 
notes  ill  law  French  ;  and  of  courfe,  when  thofe  notes 
came  to  be  publilhed,  under  the  denomination  ofrr- 


L     A     W 
poiis.  they  were  printed  in  that  barbarous  dialed  ;  which.     Law- 
joined  to  the  additional  terrors  of  a  Gothic  black  let- ^*"?"^S^' 

ter,   has  occafioned  many  a  Itudent  to  throw  away  his  ' ^'^"^ 

Plowden  and  Littleton,  without  venturing  to  attack  a 
page  of  them.  And  yet  in  reality,  upon  a  nearer  ac- 
quaintance, they  would  have  found  nothing  very  for- 
midable in  the  language  ;  which  differs  in  its  gram- 
mar and  orthography  as  much  from  the  modern  French, 
as  the  didtion  of  Chaucer  and  Goiver  does  from  that  of 
Addifon  and  Pope.  Beiidrs,  as  the  Englifh  and  Nor- 
man languages  were  concurrently  ufed  by  our  ancell- 
crs  for  feveral  centuries  together,  the  two  idioms  have 
naturally  afiimdatcd,  and  mutually  borrowed  from  each 
other  :  for_ which  reafon  the  grammatical  conflruction 
of  each  is  fo  very  much  the  fame,  that  1  apprehend  an 
Engllfhman  (with  a  week's  preparation)  would  under- 
fland  the  lavvs  of  Normandy,  colledltd  in  their  nratid 
cotijlumler,  as  well,  if  not  better,,  than  a  Freuehmari'bred 
within  the  wails  of  Paiis. 

Ttie  Latin,  which  fucceeded  the  French  for  the  er>. 
try  and  eniolment  of  pleas,  and  which  continued  in 
ufe  for  four  centuries,  anfwers  fo  nearly  to  the  Eno-lilTi 
(oftentimes  word  for  word)  that  it  is  not  at  all  furpri- 
ling  it  fhould  generally  be  imagined  to  be  totally  fa- 
bricated at  home,  with  little  more  art  or  trouble  than 
by  adding  Roman  terminations  to  EnglKh  words. 
Whereas  in  reality  it  is  a  very  univerfal  dialedf,  fpread 
throughout  all  Europe  at  the  irruption  of  the  northern 
nations;  and  particularly  accommodated  and  moulded 
to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  i.iwyers  with  a  pecu- 
liar exadtnefs  and  precifion.  This  is  principally  owing 
to  the  fimplicity,  or  (if  the  reader  pleafes)  the  poverty 
and  baldncfs  of  its  texture,  calculated  to  exprefs  the 
ideas  of  mankind  jufl  as  they  arife  in  the  human  mind, 
without  any  rhetorical  flourilhes,  or  perplexed  orna- 
ments of  ftyle  :  for  it  may  be  obferved,  that  thofe  laws 
and  ordinances,  of  public  as  well  as  private  communi- 
ties, are  generally  the  moft  eafily  undcrltood,  where 
llrengtb  and  perfpiciuly,  not  harmony  01  elegance  qF 
5  ex.- 
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I'SW-     exprcdion,  tave  been  principally  confultec!  in  compi-    farios,  ritiMiinitrirtiiivc  •  cul'iculum,  i<>'Cu«>if'»» ;  JUlumfa-      I.rw. 
Language,  jjj,     them.     Thefe  northern  nations,  or  rather  their  le-     milias,  »jaiJ»-f«^iAiac  ;  repudiuin,  pir^SK,  ;  comfromij'um.  Language. 
'        '  giflators,  though  they  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  the  Latin     n^/i^fsf^icra-o. ;  reverent ia  et  gbjiquium,  piuffsvn:.  ;ta;oCo-!«uiov;         •     ^ 

tongue  in  promulging  their  laws,  as  being  more  du-  and  the  like.  They  ftudied  more  the  exaft  and  pre- 
rable  and  more  generally  known  to  their  conquered  cife  import  of  the  words,  than  the  neatnefs  and  delicacy 
fiibjedls  than  their  own  Teutonic  dialefts,  yet  (either  of  their  cadence.  And  it  may  be  fuggeited,  that  the 
through  choice  or  neceffity  )  have  frequently  intermixed  terms  of  the  law  are  not  more  numerous,  "mnre  un- 
therein  fome  words  of  a  Gothic  original  ;  which  is,  couth,  or  more  difikult  to  be  explained  by  a  teacher, 
more  or  lefs,  the  cafe  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  than  thofe  of  logic,  phyfics,  and  the  whole  circle  of 
therefore  not  to  be  imputed  as  any  peculiar  blemifh  in  Ariftotle's  philofophy  ;  nay,  even  of  the  politer  arts 
our  Englilh  legal  latinity.  The  truth  is,  what  is  ge-  of  architeAure  and  its  kindred  lludies,  or  the  fcience 
nerally  denominated  latu-Lattn  is  in  reality  a  mere  of  rhetoric  itfelf.  Sir  Thomas  More's  famous  legal 
technical  language,  calculated  for  eternal  duration,  and  qneftion  contains  in  it  nothing  more  difficult,  than  the 
eafy  to  be  apprehended  both  in  prefent  and  future  times ;  definition  which  in  his  time  the  philofophers  currently 
and  on  thoie  accounts  bed  fuited  to  preferve  thofe  me-  gave  of  their  materia  prima,  the  groundwork  of  all  na- 
morials  which  are  intended  for  perpetual  rules  of  ac-  tural  knowledge  ;  that  it  is  neque  quid,  tieque  quantum, 
tlon.  The  rude  pyramids  of  Egypt  have  endured  from  neque  quale,  neque  aliquid eorum  quibus  ens  dclerminatur  ;  or 
the  earlieft  ages,  wiiile  the  more  modern  and  more  ele-  its  fubfcquent  explanation  by  Adrian  Heereboard,  who 
ganttllrutlures  of  Attica,  Rome,  and  Palmyra,  have  affures  us,  tliat  materia  prima  non  ejl  corpus,  neque  per 
funk  beneath  the  ilroke  of  time.  foniiam  corpureitatis ,  neque  per ftmplicem  ejfentiam  :  ejl  ta- 

As  to  the  objetlion  of  locking  up  the  law  in  a  ftrange  men  ens,  et  quidem  fuljhmlia,  licet  mcompleia  ;  habetque  ac- 
and  unknown  tongue,  this  is  of  little  weight  with  re-  turn  ex  fe  enlitati-vum,  etjimul  ej} potentuijubjeaiva.  The 
card  to  records  ;  which  few  have  occafion  to  read,  but  law,  therefore,  with  regard  to  its  technical  phrafes, 
fuch  as  do,  or  ought  to,  underftand  the  rudiments  of  ftands  upon  the  fame  tooting  with  other  iludies,  and 
Latin.  And  befides,  it  may  be  obftrvcd  of  the  law-  requells  only  the  fame  indulgence. 
Latin,  as  the  very  ingenious  Sir  John  Davis  obferves  This  technical  Latin  continued  in  ufe  from  the  time 
of  the  law-French,  "  that  it  is  fo  very  eafy  to  be  of  its  firft  introduftion,  till  the  fubverfion  of  our  an- 
learned,  that  the  meaneft  wit  that  ever  came  to  the  cieut  conilitution  under  Cromwell;  when,  among  many 
fludy  of  the  law  doth  come  to  underftand  it  almoft  per-  other  innovations  in  the  law,  fome  for  the  better  and 
feftly  in  ten  days  without  a  reader."  fome  for  the  worfe,  the  language  of  our  records  wasal- 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  many  terms  of  art,  with     tered  and  turned  into  Engliih.    But,  at  the  reltoration 
which    the    law  abounds,    are  fufficiently  harlh  when     of  king  Charles,  this   novelty  was  no   longer  counte- 
Latinized  (yet  not  [nore  fo  than  thofe  of  other  fciences),     nanced  ;  the  pradtifers  finding   it   very  difficult  to  ex- 
and    may,  as   Mr   Selden   obferves,  give   offence  "  to     prefs  themfclves  fo  concifcly  or  figniticantly  in  any  o- 
fome  grammaiians  of  fqueamiih  llomachs,  who  would     ther  language  but  the  Latin.     And  thus  it  continued 
rather  choofe  to  live  in   ignorance  of  things   the  moll     without  any  fenfible  inconvenience  till  about  the  year 
ufcful  and  important,  than  to  have  their  delicate  ear*     1730,  when  it  was  again  thought  proper  that  the  pro- 
wounded   by  the  ufe  of  a  word  unknown   to  Cicero,     ceedings  at  law  (hould   be  done  into   Enghfh,  and  it 
Sallurt,  or   the  other  writers  of  the   Auguftan   age."     was  accordingly  fo  ordered  by  Itatute  4  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 
Yet  this  is  no  more  than  mud  unavoidably  happen  when     This    was  done,    in    order  that    the  common    people 
things  of  modern  ufe,  of  which  the   Romans  had  no     might  have    knowledge    and    underllanding   of   what 
idea,    and  confequently   no    phrafes  to  exprefs  them,     was  alleged  or    done    for   and    againit    them    in    the 
come  to  be  delivered  in  the  I^atin  tongue.     It  would     procefs  and    pleadings,  the  judgment  and   entries  iu 
puzzle  the  moll  claflical  fcholar  to  find  an  appellation,     caufe.       Which    purpofe  it    is  doubtful  how    well   it 
in  hi»  puie  Latinity,  for  a  conftable,  a  record,  or  a     has  anfwered  ;    but  there  is  reafon    to    fufpeft,    that 
deed  of  feoffment  :   it   is  therefore   to  be  imputed  as     the    people    are    now,    after    many   years    experience, 
much  to  necclTuy   as   ignorance,   that  they,  were  ftyled     altogether  as  ignorant  in  matters  of  law  as  before.   Oa 
in    our    forenfic    dialeft,    canjlahulanus ,    recordum,  and     the    other    hand,    thefe    inconveniences    have    already 
feoffamentum.     Thus  again,  another  uncouth   word  of     arifen  from  tlie  alteration;   that  now  many  clerks  and 
our  ancient  laws  (for   I   defend  not  the  ridiculous  bar-     attorneys  are  hardly  able  to  read,  much  lefs  to  under- 
barifms  fometimes  introduced  by  the  ignorance  of  mo-     Hand,  a  lecord  even  of  fo  modern  a  date  as  the  reiga 
dern  praitifers^,  the  fubl'.antive  murdrum,   or  the  verb     of  George  I.     And  it  has  much  enhanced  the  expence 
murdrare,  however  harih  and  unclaffical  it  may  feem,     of  all   legal   proceedings  :  for   fince  the  prattifers  are 
was  necefTarily  framed  to  exprefs  a  particular  offence  ;     confined  [for  the  fake   of  the  llamp-duties,  which  are 
fince  no  other  word  in  being,  occiderc,  interjicere,  necare,     thereby  confiderably  increafed)  to  write  only  a  flated 
or  the  like,  was  fufficient   to  exprefs  the  intention  of     number  of  words  in   a    flictt  ;   and , as  the  Englilh  lan- 
the  criminal,  or  quo   animo   the  aft   was  perpetrated  ;     guage,  through  the  multitude  of  its  panicles,  is  much 
and  therefore  by  no    means  came  up  to  the  notion  of     more  verbofe  than  the  Latin  ;  it  follows,  that  the  num- 
murder  at  prefent  entertained  by  a  law  ;   viz.  a  killing     ber  of  flicets  mull   be   very  much   augmented  by  the 
iwith  malice  aforethought.  change.     The  tranflation  alfo  of  technical  phrafes,  and 

A  fimilar  neccfiity  to  this  produced  a  fimilar  etfeft  the  names  of  writs  and  other  procefs,  were  found  to 
at  Byzantium,  when  the  Roman  laws  were  turned  into  be  fo  very  ridiculous  (a  writ  o( nifi prius,  quare  impedit, 
Greek  for  the  ufe  of  the  oriental  empire :  for,  without  Jieri  facias,  habeas  corpus,  and  the  reft,  not  being  ca- 
any  regard  to  Attic  elegance,  the  lawyers  of  the  im-  pable  of  an  Englifh  drefs  with  any  degree  of  feriouf- 
perlal  courts  made  no  fcruple  to  tranilate^t/ri  ct/mmif-    nefs),  that  in  two  years  time  a  new  adl  was  obliged  to 

be 
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be  made,  6  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  which  allows  all  technical 
'  words  to    continue   in    the    ufual    langua)je,  and   has 
thereby  defeated  every  beneficial  purpofe  of  the  former 
ftatute. 

Trial hy  Wager  of  L Air,  ( •uadtat'io  h^h  ;)  a  fpecies  of 
trial,  in  the  Englifh  law,  fo  called,  as  another  fpecies  is 
ftylcd  "  wager  of  battel,"  •vndiatlo  duelli,  (fee  Battel): 
becaufe,  as  in  the  wager  of  battel,  the  defendant  gave 
a  pledge,  gage,  or  vadium,  or  try  the  caufe  by  bat- 
tel;  fo  here  lie  was  put  in  fureties  or  <vadios,  that  at 
fuch  a  day  he  will  make  his  law,  that  is,  take  the  be- 
nefit which  the  law  has  cllowed  him,  (fee  the  article 
Trial).  For  our  anceftors  confideied,  that  there 
were  many  cafes  where  an  inm  cunt  man,  of  good  ere 
dit,  might  be  overborne  by  a  multitude  of  falft  wit- 
ncflcs  ;  and  therefore  eftriblifhed  this  fpecies  of  trial, 
by  the  oath  of  the  defendant  himfelf :  for  if  he  will  ab- 
folutely  fwear  himfelf  not  chargeable,  and  appears  to 
be  a  perfon  of  reputation,  he  Iliall  r;o  free,  and  tor  ever 
acquitted  of  the  debt,  or  other  caufe  of  adtion. 

The  manner  of  waging  and  making  law  is  this. 
He  that  has  waged,  or  given  fecurity,  to  make  his 
law,  brings  with  him  into  court  eleven  of  his  neigh- 
bours :  a  cuttom  which  we  find  particularly  defcribed 
fo  early  as  in  the  league  between  Alfred  and  Guthrun 
the  Dane ;  fer  by  the  old  Saxon  conftitution  every 
man's  credit  in  courts  of  law  depended  upon  the  opi- 
nion which  his  neighbours  had  of  his  veracity.  The 
defendant  then,  (landing  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  is  ad- 
monilhed  by  the  judges  of  the  nature  and  danger  of  a 
falfe  oath.  And  if  he  ttill  perfifts,  he  is  to  repeat 
this  or  the  like  oath  :  "  Hear  this,  ye  jufticcs,  that  I 
do  not  owe  unto  Richard  Jones  the  fum  of  ten  pounds 
nor  any  penny  thereof,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  faid 
Richard  hath  declared  againft  me.  So  help  me  God." 
And  thereupon  his  eleven  neighbours  or  compurga- 
tors ihall  avow  upon  their  oaths,  that  they  believe  in 
their  confciences  that  he  faith  the  truth  ;  fo  that  him- 
felf muft  be  fworn  dejidelitate,  and  the  eleven  de  credu- 
litate. 

In  the  old  Swedifh  or  Gothic  conftitution,  wager 
of  law  was  not  only  permitted,  as  it  is  in  criminal 
cafes,  unlefs  the  fatt  be  extremely  clear  againft  the 
prifoner ;  but  was  alfo  abfoluttly  required,  in  many 
WW  cafes  :  which  an  author  of  their  own  very  juflly 
charges  as  being  the  fource  of  frequent  perjury.  This, 
he  tells  us,  was  owing  to  the  Popifti  eccleliaftics,  who 
introduced  this  method  of  purgation  from  their  canon 
law ;  and,  having  fown  a  plentiful  crop  of  oaths  iu  all 
judicial  proceedings,  reaped  afterwards  an  ample  har- 
veft  of  perjuries  :  for  perjuries  were  punilhed  in  part 
by  pecuniary  fines,  payable  to  the  coffers  of  the 
church.  But  with  us  in  England  wager  of  law  is  ne 
ver  required ;  and  then  only  admitted,  where  an  aflion 
is  brought  upon  fuch  matters  as  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  privately  tranfafted  between  the  parties,  and  where- 
in the  defendant  may  be  prefumed  to  have  made  fatis- 
faftion  without  being  able  to  prove  it.  Therefore  it 
18  only  in  aftions  of  debt  upon  fimple  contraft,  or  for 
amercement,  in  aftions  of  detinue,  and  of  account, 
where  the  debt  may  have  been  paid,  tlie  goods  refto- 
red,  or  the  account  balanced,  without  any  evidence  of 
either.  And  by  fuch  wager  of  law  (when  admitted) 
the  plaintiff  is  perpetually  barred  ;  for  the  law,  in  the 
fimplicity  of  the  ancient  times,  prefumed  that  no  one 
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would  forfwcar  himfelf  for  any  worldly  thing.  Wager 
of  law,  however,  lieth  in  a  real  aftiun,  where  the  te- 
nant alleges  he  was  not  legally  fummoned  to  appear, 
as  well  as  in  mere  perfonal  contracts. 

The  wager  of  law  was  never  permitted  but  where 
the  defendant  bore  a  fair  and  imreproachable  charac- 
ter;  and  it  was  alfo  confined  to  fuch  cafes  where  a 
debt  might  be  fuppofcd  to  be  difcharged,  or  fatififac- 
tion  made  in  private,  without  any  wituclles  to  atteft 
it :  and  many  other  prudential  reftridtions  accompa- 
nied this  indulgence.  But  at  length  it  was  confidered, 
that  (even  under  all  its  rellridions)  it  threw  too  great 
a  temptation  in  the  way  of  indigent  or  profligate  men: 
and  therefore  by  degrees  new  remedies  were  devifed, 
and  new  tovms  of  adlion  were  introduced,  wherein  no 
defendant  is  at  liberty  to  wage  his  law.  So  that  now 
no  plaintiff  need  at  all  apprehend  any  danger  from  the 
haidmefs  of  his  debtor's  c^nfcience,  unlefs  he  volunta- 
rily choofes  to  rely  on  his  advcrfary's  veracity,  by 
bringing  an  obfolete,  inftead  of  a  modern,  aftion. 
Therefore,  one  fhall  hardly  hear  at  prefent  of  an  ac- 
tion of  debt  brought  upon  a  fimple  contrail  :  that  be- 
ing fupplied  by  an  adion  of  trcfpafs  on  iJje  cafe  for  the 
breach  of  a  promife  or  ajjttmpfit ;  wherein,  though  the 
fpecific  debt  cannot  be  recovered,  yet  damages  may, 
equivalent  to  the  fpecific  debt.  And,  this  being  an 
aSion  of  trefpafs,  no  law  can  be  waged  therein.  So, 
inllead  of  an  aSion  of  detinue  to  recover  the  very  thing 
detained,  an  a(ition  of  ti-efpafs  on  the  cafe  in  trover  aiid 
converfion  is  ufually  brought  ;  wherein,  though  the 
horfe  or  other  fpecific  chattel  cannot  be  had,  yet  the 
defendant  fliall  pay  damages  for  the  converfion,  equal 
to  the  v.due  of  the  chattel  ;  and  for  this  trefpafi  alfo 
no  wager  of  law  is  allowed.  In  the  room  of  aftiong 
of  account,  a  bill  in  equity  is  ufually  filed  :  wrierein, 
though  the  defendant  anfwers  upon  his  oath,  yet  fuch 
oath  is  not  conclufive  to  the  plaintiff;  but  he  may 
prove  every  article  by  other  evidence,  in  contraditlion 
to  what  the  defendant  has  fworn.  So  tliat  wager  of 
law  is  quite  out  of  ufe,  being  avoided  by  the  mode  of 
bringing  the  aftion  ;  but  ftill  it  is  not  out  of  force. 
And  therefore,  when  a  new  ftatute  infllfts  a  penalty, 
and  gives  an  aftion  of  debt  for  recovering  it,  it  is  u- 
fual  to  add,  "  in  which  no  wager  of  law  fiiall  be  al- 
lowed :"  othcrwiie  an  hardy  delinquent  might  efcape 
any  penalty  of  the  law,  by  fwearing  he  had  never  in- 
curred, or  elfe  had  difcharged  it. 

Cvflom-Houfe  Laivs.  The  expedient  of  exafting 
duties  on  goods  Imported,  or  exported,  has  been  a- 
dopttd  by  every  commercial  nation  in  Europe.  The 
attention  of  the  Britilh  legiflature  has  not  been  confi- 
ned  to  the  objedl  of  raifing  a  revenue  alone,  but  they 
have  attempted  by  duties,  exemptions,  drawbacks, 
bounties,  and  other  regulations,  to  diretSl  tlie  natimial 
trade  into  thofe  channels  that  contribute  moll  to  the 
public  benefit.  And,  in  order  to  obtain  every  requi- 
fite  information,  all  goods,  exported  or  imported, 
whether  liable  to  duty  or  not,  are  required  to  be  en- 
tered at  the  icfpedlive  cuftom  houfes  ;  and,  from  thefe 
entries,  accounts  are  regularly  made  up  of  the  whole 
Britifh  trade,  dillingullhlng  the  articles,  their  quanti- 
ty and  value,  and  the  countries  which  fupply  or  re- 
ceive them. 

The  objetls  of  the  Britifh  legiflature  may  be  redu« 
ced  to  the  following  heads  : 
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Firft,    To  encourage   the    employment   of   Britifh 
(hipping  and  feamen,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  our 
^  navy  when  public  exig^encies  require. 

Secondly,  To  increafe  the  quantity  of  money  in  the 
nation,  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  Britifh  coin, 
by  encouia>!iiig  exportation,  and  difcourafring  impor- 
tation, and  by  pramoting  agriculture,  liflieries,  and 
manufaflures.  For  thcfe  purpofes,  it  is  penal  to  en- 
tice  certain  manufaflurers  abroad,  or  export  the  tools 
ufcd  in  their  manufaftures  ;  the  exportation  of  raw 
materials  is,  in  mod  inftances,  prohibited  ;  and  their 
importation  permitted  free  from  duty,  and  lometimes 
rewarded  with  a  bounty.  The  exportation  of  fome 
goods,  manufaftured  to  a  certain  length  only  (for 
example  white  cloth),  is  loaded  with  a  duty,  but  per- 
mitted duty-free  when  the  manufafture  is  carried  to 
its  full  extent.  The  importation  of  rival  manufaftures 
is  loadsd  with  heavy  duties,  or  abfolutely  prohibited. 
Thefe  reitriftlons  are  moll  fevere  towards  nations  with 
which  the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  againlt  us,  or 
wiiich  are  confidered  as  our  moft  formidable  rivals  in 
power  or  commerce.  Upon  this  principle  the  com- 
merce with  France,  till  lately,  laboured  under  the 
heavied  reftridlions. 

Thirdly,  To  fecure  us  plenty  of  neceflaries  for  fub- 
fiftence  and  manufafture,  by  difcouraging  the  expor- 
tation of  fome  articles  that  confmne  by  length  of  time, 
and  regulating  the  corn-trade  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  feafons. 

Fourthly,  To  fecure  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to 
the  mother-country,  and  preferve  a  mutual  inter- 
courfe,  by  encouraging  the  produce  of  their  ftaple- 
commodities,  and  rcftraining  their  progrefs  in  thefe 
inanufafturea  which  they  receive  from  us  in  exchange. 
The  foundation  of  our  commercial  regulations  is  the 
famous  aft  of  navigation,  which  was  firft  enafted  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  and  adopted  by 
the  firll  parliament  after  the  reiloration.  The  fiib- 
ftance  of  this  a£t,  and  fubfcquent  amendments,  is  as 
follows. 

I.  Goods  from  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  may 
not  be  imported,  except  in  Britifh  (hips  duly  naviga- 
ted, or  fliips  belonging  to  the  Britifli  plantations  ;  and 
they  can  only  be  imported  from  the  place  of  their  pro- 
duftion  or  manufaAure,  or  the  port  where  they  are 
ufually  firft  (hipped  for  tranfportation.  Goods  of  the 
Spanifh  or  Portuguefe  plantations,  imported  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  Britifh  fhips,  bullion  and  fome 
other  inconfiderable  articles  are  excepted. 

The  reftriftion  on  European  goods  is  not  univerl'al, 
but  extends  to  feveral  of  the  bulkieft  articles.  Ruffian 
goods,  marts,  timber,  boards,  fait,  pitch,  refin,  tar, 
hemp,  flax,  raifins,  figs,  prunes,  olives,  oil,  corn,  fu- 
gar,  pota(hes,  wine,  and  vinegar,  may  not  be  import- 
ed, except  in  fliips  belonging  to  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, legally  manned  ;  nor  Turkey  goods  and  currants, 
except  ill  (hips  Britidi  built ;  or  in  fhips  belonging  to 
the  country  where  thefe  goods  are  produced  or  manu- 
faftured,  or  firft  (hipped  for  exportation  ;  and,  if  im- 
ported in  foreign  fhips,  they  pay  alien's  duty. 

In  order  to  intitle  a  fhip  to  the  privileges  of  a  Bri- 
tifli fhip,  it  mufl  be  built  in  Britain,  and  belong  en- 
tirely to  Britilli  fubjefts ;  and  the  maHer,  and  thi-ee- 
fourtlis  of  the  mariners,  muft  be  Britifh  fubjefts,  ex- 
cept in  cafe  of  death,  or  unavoidable  accidents.  In 
I*"  179. 
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time  of  war,  the  proportion  of  Britifh  mariners  requi-  Cutlom 
red  is  generally  confined  to  one-fourth  ;  and  the  fame  '""''« 
proportion  only  is  required  in  the  Greenland  fi(hery.  '*''• 

No  goods  may  be  imported  into,  or  exported  from,        ' 
the  plantations  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  except 
in   ftiips  built  in  Britain,   Ireland,  or  the  plantations, 
or  prize-fliips,  manned  by  Britifh  fubjefts,  duly  re- 
giftered,  and  legally  navigated. 

The  following  goods,  enumerated  in  the  aft  of  na- 
vigation and  fubfcquent  afts,  may  not  be  exported 
from  the  plantations,  except  to  fome  other  plantation 
or  to  Britain  :  Tobacco,  cotton- wool,  indigo,  ginger,, 
fuftic,  and  other  dying  wood,  raolaffes,  hemp,  copper- 
ore,  beaver-flvins  and  other  furs,  pitch,  tar,  turpen- 
tine, marts,  yards,  and  bolfprits,  coffee,  pymento,  co- 
coa-nuts, whale-fins,  raw  filk,  pot  and  pearl  afhea. 
Rice  and  fugar  were  formerly  comprehended  in  this 
lift,  but  their  exportation  is  now  permitted  under  cer- 
tain reftriftions. 

Iron  may  not  be  imported  to  Europe,  except  to 
Ireland  ;  and  none  of  the  non-enumerated  may  be  im- 
ported to  any  country  north  of  Cape  Finifterre,  ex- 
cept the  Bay  of  Bifcay  and  Ireland. 

2.  For  the  more  effeftual  prevention  of  fmuggling, 
no  goods  may  be  imported  in  veffels  belonging  to  Bri- 
tifh fubjefts,  and  no  wine,  in  any  vefFcl  whatever,  ua- 
lefs  the  mafter  have  a  manifeft  on  board,  containing 
the  name,  meafure,  and  built  of  the  fhip,  the  place  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  a  diftinft  enumeration  of  the 
goods  on  board,  and  places  where  they  were  ladea« 
If  the  fhip  be  cleared  from  any  place  under  his  Maje- 
fty's  dominions,  the  manifeft  muft  be  attefted  by  the 
chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  or  chief  magiftrate,  who 
is  required  to  tranfmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  place  of 
dellination.  Ship-mafters  muft  deliver  copies  of  this 
manifeft  to  the  lirft  cuftom-houfe  officer  who  goes  on 
board  within  four  leagues  of  the  (hore,  and  alfo  to  the 
firft  who  goes  on  board  within  the  limits  of  any  port, 
and  mufl  deliver  the  original  manifeft  to  the  cuflom- 
houfe  at  their  arrival,  and  make  report  of  their  cargo 
upon  oath.  If  the  report  difagree  with  the  manifeft, 
or  either  difagree  with  the  cargo  on  board,  the  (liip- 
mafter  is  liable  in  the  penalty  of  L.  200.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  goods  muft  enter  them,  and  pay  the 
duties  within  20  days ;  otherwife  they  may  be  carried 
to  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  fold  by  uuftion,  if  not  relie- 
ved within  fix  months ;  and  the  overplus  of  the  value, 
after  paying  duty  and  charges,  paid  to  liie  proprie- 
tors. 

3.  The  importation  of  cattle,  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork,  except  from  Ireland,  woollen  cloths,  malt,  and 
various  articles  of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  earthen  ware, 
ia  prohibited  :  Alfo  the  following  goods  from  Germa- 
ny and  the  Netherlands ;  olive  oil,  pitch,  tar,  pot- 
afhes,  rofin,  fait,  tobacco,  wines,  except  Khenilh 
wine,  and  Hungary  wines  from  Hamburgh. 

4.  The  importation  of  various  other  goods  is  re- 
ftrifted  by  particular  regulations  refpefting  the  time 
and  place  of  importation,  the  packages,  the  burden 
of  the  rtiip,  the  requifition  of  a  licence,  and  other  cir- 
cumflances. 

To  guard  more  efFeftually  againft  clandeftine  trade, 
the  importation  of  fome  articles  is  only  permitted  in 
fhips  of  a  certain  burden,  whofe  operations  are  not  ea- 
lily  concealed.     Spirits  muft  be  imported  in  iliips  of 
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and  fpirits  of  Bri-  come  a  fubjeiS  of  much  intricacy.  The  inconvenien- 
ces wliicU  this  ^ave  rife  to  are  now  rennoved  by  the 
confolidatiDn  aft  ;  which  appoints  one  fixed  duty  for 
each  article  free  from  fraftions,  inftead  of  the  various 
branches  to  which  they  were  formerly  fubjeft. 

7.  Goods  of  mod  Jtinds  may  be  exported  duty  free 
when  regularly  cntertd  ;  and  thofe  that  have  paid  du- 
ty on  importation  are  generally  intitled  to  drawback 
of  pait,  fomttimes  of  the  whole,  when  reexported 
within  three  years,  upon  certificate  that  the  duties 
were  paid  on  importation,  and  oath  of  thtir  identity. 
In  fome  cafes,  a  bounty  is  given  on  manufafiured 
goods,  when  the  materials  from  which  they  are  ma- 
nufaftuted  have  paid  duty  on  importation  ;  and  ma- 
nufadures  fuhjecl  to  excife,  have  generally  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  excife  duties  returned. 

8.  The  following  goods  ate  prohibited  to  be  ex- 
ported; white-aflics,  horns,  unwrought  hides  of  black- 
cattle,  tallow,  com,  brafs,  copper,  engines  for  knit- 
ting (lockings,  tools  for  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  filk, 
iron,  and  fteel  manufaftures  ;  wool,  woolfclls,  wool- 
len yarn,  fullers  earth,  fulling  clay,  and  tobacco  pipe- 
clay. 

9.  The  objeift  of  the  laws  refpefting  the  corn  trade 
is  to  encourage  agriculture,  by  not  only  permitting 
the  free  exportation,  but  rewarding  it  with  a  bounty 
when  the  prices  are  low,  and  checking  the  importa- 
tion by  a  heavy  duty  ;  and,  to  prevent  fcarcity,  by 
prohibiting  the  exportation  when  the  prices  are  high, 
and  permitting  importation  at  an  eafy  duty.  Various 
temporary  laws  have  been  enafled  for  thefe  purpofes, 
and  fometimes  other  expedients  employed  in  times  of 
fcarcity,  fuch  as  prohibiting  the  diftillcry  from  corn, 
and  manufacture  of  (larch  :  And  by  a  permanent  law 
1773,  the  low  duties  and  bounties  are  regulated  as 
under: 
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100  tons  or  upwards,  except  rum 
'  tifh  plantations,  which  are  only  reftiifted  to  70  tons; 
wine,  60  tons;  tea,  tobacco,  and  fnuff,  50  tons;  fait, 
40  tons.  Wine,  fpirits,  and  tobacco  are  alio  rellrift- 
ed  in  refpeft  of  the  packages  in  which  they  may  be 
imported. 

5.  Diamonds  and  precious  (tones,  flax,  flax  feed, 
linen-rags,  beaver-wool,  wool  for  clothiers,  linenyarn 
vmbleached,  and  moll  drugs  ufed  in  dying,  may  be 
imported  duty  free. 

6.  All  goods  imported  are  liable  to  duties,  except 
fuch  as  are  exprefsly  exempted.  The  revenue  of  cu- 
ftoms  is  of  great  antiquity  in  Britain,  but  was  new- 
modelled  at  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  A  fubfidy 
of  tonnage  on  wines,  and  of  poundage,  or  i  s.  per 
pound  value  of  other  goods,  was  granted  during  the 
king's  life,  and,  after  fcveral  prolongations,  rendered 
perpetual.  A  book  of  rates  was  compofed  for  afcer- 
taining  thefe  values  ;  and  articles  not  rated  paid  duty 
according  to  the  value,  as  affirmed  upon  oath  by  the 
importer.  If  the  goods  be  valued  too  low  by  the  im- 
porter, the  cuftom-houfe  officer  may  feize  them,  upon 
paying  to  the  proprietor  the  value  he  fwore  to,  and 
10  per  cent,  for  profit ;  fuch  goods  to  be  fold,  and 
the  overplus  paid  into  the  cuftoms.  Various  addi- 
tional duties  have  been  impofed  ;  fome  on  all  goods, 
fome  on  particular  kinds;  fome  according  to  the  rates, 
fome  unconnefted  with  the  rates ;  fome  with  an  al- 
lowance of  certain  abatements,  fome  withont  any  al 
lowance  ;  the  greater  part  to  be  paid  down  in  ready 
money,  and  a  few  for  which  fecurity  may  be  granted  ; 
often  with  variations,  according  to  the  (hip's  place 
and  circumftances  of  importation.  The  number  of 
branches  amounted  to  upwards  of  50  ;  and  fometimes 
more  than  to  were  chargeable  on  the  fame  articles. 
By  this  means,  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  has  be- 
Low  di:ty. 

Wheat  at  or  above  48  s.  per  qr  6  d. 

Rye,  -  32  s. 

Peafe  and  beans,  32  s. 

Oats,  -  16  s. 

Barley,  -  24  s.  2d.  22  s.  2  s.  fid. 

The  duties,  when  the  prices  are  lower  than  in  the  firft 
•column,  amount  to  a  prohibition.  When  the  prices 
are  higher  than  in  the  column  prefixed  to  the  bounty, 
no  exportation  is  permitted.  When  oats  are  under 
the  bounty  price,  oatmeal  is  intitled  to  a  bounty  of 
2  8.  6d.   per  quarter. 

10.  Bounties  are  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  re- 
fined fugar,  fail- cloth,  linen  under  limited  prices,  filk 
fluffs  of  Brltilh  manufacture,  CQidage,  fpirits  when 
barley  is  under  24  3.  beef,  pork,  and  the  following 
kinds  of  fifii,  falmon,  herrings,  pilchards,  cod,  ling, 
flake,  and  fprats. 

Various  other  bounties  are  allowed  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  our  fidieries.  Ships  from  150  to  300 
tons  employed  in  the  Greenland  whak-filhery,  and 
conforming  to  the  regulations  prefcribed,  are  all  j wed 

30  s.  per  ton.      VefTels  employed  in  the  herring-fifliery     jtft  of  much  difcufllon  :   and  of  late  a  more  hberal  fy- 
receive  20s.  per  ton,  befides  a  bounty  on  the  herrings     (lem  has  been  embraced  in  our  commercial  treaty  with 
caught  and  cured,  amounting  in  fomn  oafcs  to  4s.  per     France,  and  in  other  regulations. 
barrel.     Other  bounties  are  granted  to  a  limited  num-  Mercant'Je  L^irs.    The  lawi  relating  to  commercial 

ber  of  the  mofl  fuccefsful  vefTds  employed  in  the  her-     and  maritime  aflTairs  approach  nearer  to  uniformity 
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ring  and  Newfoundland  fifherles,  and  in  the  fouthcrB 
whale  fiiTiery. 

It  is  unnecefTary  and  impradlicable,  in  this  place,  to 
enter  into  a  full  detail  of  our  cuftom-houfe  laws.  In- 
deed, all  that  can  be  admitted  into  a  work  of  this 
kind,  muft  convey  but  very  imperfect  information  ; 
and  even  that  little  becomes  ufelcfs  in  a  (hort  time 
from  alterations  in  the  law.  We  have  therefore  only 
marked  the  general  outlines  in  the  prefent  article ; 
which,  however,  will  be  fuflicient  to  enable  the  read- 
er to  judge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Briti(h 
legidaxure  has  afted.  How  far  the  means  employed 
have  contributed  to  the  ends  propofed,  and  how  far 
the  ends  themfelves  are  always  wife  ;  or  whether  a 
trade  encumbered  by  fewer  reflrifiions  would  not 
prove  more  extenfive  and  beneficial ;  has  been  a  fub- 
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through  tlie  difFetent  countries  of  Europe,  than  thofe 
'  on  other  fubjefts.  Some  of  the  funlamental  regula- 
tions havi  been  taken  from  the  Roman  law;  others 
have  been  fuggetteJ  by  experience,  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  commerce ;  and  the  whole  have  been  gradual- 
ly reduced  to  a  fyilem,  and  adopted  into  the  laws  of 
trading  nations,  but  with  lome  local  varieties  and  ex- 
o-ejjtlons.  J 

The  Britifh  legiditure  hasenafled  many  ftatutes  re- 
fpeCling  commerce  ;  yet  the  greater  part  of  our  mer- 
cantile law  is  to  be  collefted  from  the  decifions  of  our 
courts  of  jnftice,  founded  on  the  cullom  of  merchants. 
A  proof  of  fuch  cuftom,  where  no  diteA  ftatute  inter- 
feres, determines  tlie  controvevfy,  and  becomes  a  pre- 
cedent for  regulating  like  cafes  afterwards.  The  ex- 
ilttnce  of  a  cullom  not  formerly  recognifcd,  is,  in  Eng- 
land, determined  by  a  jury  of  merchants. 

The  mod  common  mercantile  contrafts  are  thofe  be- 
tween buyer  and  feller  ;  between  fadlor  and  employer; 
between  partners  ;  between  the  owners,  mifterp,  ma- 
riners, and  freighters  of  fhips ;  between  infurers  and 
the  owners  of  the  fubjeft  infured  ;  and  between  the 
jiarties  concerned  in  tranfaiting  bills  of  excliange.  See 
Factorage,  Sale,  Partn  ers hip, Insurance,  Bill, 
&c.  and  the  next  article. 

Marilime  L.iii's.  The  mod  ancient  fyftem  of  mari- 
time laws  is  that  of  Rhodes,  which  was  in  force  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  afterwards 
incorporated  into  the  Roman  law.  Although,  in  fome 
parts,  not  applicable  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  trade,  and, 
in  others,  now  hardly  intelligible, it  contains  the  ground- 
work of  the  moll  equitable  and  beneficial  rules  obfer- 
ved  in  modern  commerce.  A  like  fyilem  was  fet  forth 
by  Richard  I.  of  England,  called  the  Statutes  of  Ohron; 
and  another,  by  the  town  of  Wifby,  in  the  ifland  of 
GotWand.  From  thefe  fy  Items,  improved  and  enlarged 
in  the  courfe  of  time,  our  general  maritime  law  is  de- 
rived. The  jurifdiftion  of  matters  purely  maritime 
belongs,  in  England,  to  the  court  of  admiralty,  which 
proceeds  on  the  civil  law  ;  but  their  proceedings  arc 
fubjeA  to  the  controid,  and  their  decifions  to  the  re- 
view, of  the  fuperior  courts. 

We  fl'iall  here  confider  the  obligations  which  fubfift 
between  the  maftcrs  or  owners  of  fhips,  the  freighters, 
and  the  furnifhersof  provifions  Qr  repairs. 

I.  Mtijisrs  and  Fnighters.  A  charter-party  is  a 
contrail  between  the  mailer  and  frtighters,  in  which 
the  fliip  and  voyage  is  defcribed,  and  the  time  and 
conditions  of  performing  it  are  afceitained. 

The  freight  is  mo.1  frequently  determined  for  the 
whole  voyage,  w-ithout  refpeCl  to  time.  Sometimes  it 
depends  on  the  time. 

In  the  former  cafe,  it  is  either  fixed  at  a  certain  fum 
for  the  whole  cargo  ;  or  fo  much/tr  ton,  barrel-bulk, 
or  other  weight  or  meafure  ;  or  fo  much  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  cargo.  This  laft  is  common  on  goods 
fent  to  Amtricaj  and  the  invoices  are  produced  to  af- 
eertain  the  value. 

The  burden  of  the  fhip  is  generally  mentioned  in  the 
contraft,  in  this  manner,  one  hundred  tons.,  or  therely  ; 
and  the  number  mcRtioned  ought  not  to  differ  above 
5  tons,  at  moll,  fron)  the  exafl  meafure.  If  a  certain 
fum  be  agreed  on  for  the  freight. of  the  fhip,  it  mull 
all  be  paid,  although  the  fhip,  when  meafured,  fhould 
prove  lefs,  unlefs  the  burden  be  'warranted.     If  iLe 


ihip  be  freighted  for  tran/portln^  cattle,  or  Haves,  at  fo 
much  a  head,  and  fome  of  thin  dit;  on  tlie  pa.Tage, 
freight  is  only  du^r  for  fucli  as  are  delivered  alive  ; 
but,  if  for  lading  them,  it  is  due  for  all  that  were  put 
on  board. 

Wiien  a  whole  lliip  is  freighted,  if  the  mifler  fuffers 
any  other  goods  befides  thof;  of  the  freighier  to  be 
puc  on  board,  he  is  liable  for  damages. 

It  is  common  to  mention  the  number  of  days  that 
the  fhip  Ihall  continue  at  each  pott  to  load  or  unload. 
The  eKprelfioii  ufed  is,  luork  ■w:ather  days  ;  to  fignify, 
that  Sundays,  holidays,  and  days  when  the  weather 
flops  the  work,  are  not  reckoned.  If  the  fhip  be  de« 
tained  longer,  a  dally  allowance  is  often  agreed  on,  in 
name  of  demurrage.  ' 

If  the  voyage  be  comoleted  i'l  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, without  any  misfortune,  the  mailer  has  a  right 
to  demand  payment  of  the  freight  before  he  delivers 
the  goods.  But  if  the  fafe  delivery  be  prevented  by 
any  fault  or  accident,  the  parties  are  liable,  according 
to  the  following  rules. 

If  the  merchant  do  not  load  the  fhip  within  the 
time  agreed  on,  the  mailer  may  engage  with  another, 
and  recover  damages. 

If  the  merchant  load  the  fhip,  and  recal  it  after  it 
has  fet  fail,  he  mull  pay  the  whole  freight  ;  but  if  he 
unload  it  before  it  fcts  fail,  he  is  liable  for  damages 
only. 

if  a  merchant  loads  good.s  which  it  is  not  lawful  to 
export,  and  the  (hip  be  prevented  from  proceeding 
on  tliac  account,  he  mull  pay  the  freight  notwith- 
flanding. 

If  the  fliipmaller  be  not  ready  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage  at  the  time  agreed  on,  the  merchant  may  load 
the  whole,  or  part  of  the  cargo,  on  board  another 
fhip,  and  recover  damages  ;  but  chance,  er  notorious 
accident,  by  the  marine  law,  rekafcs  the  mailer  from 
damages. 

If  an  embargo  be  laid  on  the  fliip  before  it  fails,  the 
charter-party  is  diffolved,  aad  the  merchant  pays  the 
expence  of  loading  and  unloading;  but  if  the  embargo 
be  only  for  a  Ihort  limited  time,  the  voyage  (hall  be 
performed  when  it  expires,  and  neither  party  is  liable 
for  damages. 

If  the  ihipmafler  fails  to  any  other  port  than  that 
agreed  on,  without  neceffity,  he  is  liable  for  da.mages ; 
if  through  neceility,  he  mult  fail  to  the  port  agreed  on, 
at  his  own  expence. 

If  a  fhip  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  retakea  or 
ranfomed,  the  charter  party  continues  in  force. 

If  die  mailer  transfer  the*goods  from  his  own  fhip 
to  another,  without  necelEty,  and'  they  perifh,  he  is 
liable  for  the  value  ;  but  if  his  own  fl>ip  be  in  immi- 
nent danger,  the  goods  may  be  put  on  board  another 
lliip  at  the  rifl':  of  the  owner. 

If  a  fhip  be  freighted  out  and  home,  and  a  fum  a- 
grecd  on  for  the  whole  voyage,  nothing  ii  due  till  it 
return  ;  and  the  whole  is  loll  if  the  fhip  be  lofl  on  the 
return. 

If  a  certain  fum  be  fpecified  for  the  homeward  voy- 
age, it  is  due,  although  the  faiflor  abroad  (hould  have 
no  goods  to  fend  home. 

In  the  cafe  of  a  fhip  freighted  to  Madeira,  Caroli- 
na, and  home,  a  particular  freight  fixed  for  the  home- 
ward voyage,  and  an  option  referved  for  the  faftor  at 

2.  Carolina 
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Caio!ina   to  decline  it,  unlefs  the'rtiip    arrived  before  If  a  fhip  be  taken  by  the  eneniy,  nn!  rnnfomcJ,  the 

the  fhipmafter,  forcfeeing  he  could  not     owners  are  liable  to  pay  the  ranfom,  thou^i  the  ran- 

fomer  die  in  the  hands  of  the  captors. 
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■  I  It  of  March 
arrive  there  within  that  time,  and  might  be  difap- 
pointtd  of  a  freight,  did  not  go  therf  at  all.  He 
was  found  hable  in  dainagfs,  as  the  obh'gation  was 
abfolute  on  his  part,  and  conaitional  only  on  the 
other. 

If  the  goods  be  damaged  without  fault  of  the  fliip 
or  mafter,  the  owner  is  not  obliged  to  receive  them 
and  pay  freight,  but  he  mull  eitliir  receive  the  whole, 
or  abandon  the  whole;  he  cannot  choof;.-  ihofe  that  are 
in  bed  order,  and  rejedfl  the  others.  If  the  goods  he 
damaged  through  the  infufiiciency  of  the  fhip,  the 
inalier  is  liable  for  the  fame  ;  but,  if  it  be  owing  to 
llrefs  of  weather,  he  is  not  accountable.  It  is  cultom- 
ary  for  (liipmallers,  when  they  fufpetl  damage,  to  take 
a  pro'ejl  ogdirjl  isuivd  and  nvcather  at  tlieir  arrival. 
But  as  this  is  the  declaration  of  a  party,  ic  docs 
not  bear  credit,  unlefs  fupported  by  cillateral  circum- 
"llanccr.. 

If  part  of  the   goods  be  thrown   over-board,  or  ta- 
ien  by  the  enemy,  the  part  delivered  pays  freight. 

The  flilpmafter  is  accountable  for  all  the  goods  re 


3.  Owner}  ofJJjip  anil  cargo  •u<Ub  each  other.  There 
is  a  mutual  obligation  which  fubfifts  between  all  the 
owners  of  a  fiiip  and  cargo.  In  time  of  danger,  it 
is  often  neccfiary  to  incur  a  certain  lofs  of  part  for 
the  greater  fecurity  of  the  retl  ;  to  cut  a  cable  ;  to 
lighten  the  Hiip,  by  throwing  part  of  the  goods  ovev- 
boaid  ;  to  run  it  alliore  ;  or  the  like  :  and  as  it  is  un- 
reafonable  that  the  owners  of  the  thing  expofed  for 
the  Common  fa^^ety  fliould  bear  tlie  whole  lofs,  it  19 
defrayed  by  an  equal  contribution  among  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  fhip,  cargo,  and  freight.  This  is  the  fa- 
mous Lex  Rhodia  de  jadu,  and  is  now  called  a  genefal 
average. 

The  cullom  of  valuing  goods  which  contribute  to  a 
general  average,  is  not  uniform  in  all  places.  They 
ere  generally  valued  at  the  price  they  yield  at  the  port 
of  deftination,  charges  deduftcd  ;  and  goods  thrown 
ovtrboard  arc  valued  at  the  price  they  would  have 
yielded  there.  Sailors  wages,  deaths  and  money  be- 
longing to  paflengei  s,  and  goods  belonging  to  the  king. 


ceived   on  board,   by  himfelf  or  mariners,  unlefs  they  pay  no  general  average  ;  but  proprietors  of  gold  and 

perilh  by  the  aft  of  Gor",  cr  of  the  king's  enemies.  filver,  in  cafe  of  good.s  being  thrown  overboard,  con- 

Shipmailers  are   not  liable    for  leakage  on  liquors  ;  tribute  to  the  full  extent  of  their  interell. 

nor  accountable  for  the  contents  of  packages,  unltfs  The  following  particulars  are  charged  as  general  a- 

packed  and  delivered  in  their  prefcnce.  verage  :  Damage  fullained  in  an  engagement  with  the 

Upon   a  principle  of  equity,  that  the   labourer  is  enemy  ;  attendance  on  the  wounded,  and  rewards  gi- 

worthy  of  his  hire,  differences  arifing  with  regard  to  ven    for  fervice  in  time  of  danger,  or  gratuities  to  the 

freight,  when  the  cafe  Is  doubtful,  ought  rather  to  be  widows  or  children  of  the  flain  ;  ranfom  ;  goods  given 

determined  in  fc/our  of  the  fiiipinaller.  to  the  enemy  in  the  nature  of  ranfom;  charges  of  bring- 

2.  Ship  and  Owners  ivtth  Credi'ors.     When  debts  are  ing  the  flu'p  to  a  place  of  fafety  wl\en  in  danger  from 

contrafted  for  proviQons  or  repairs  to  a  fliip,   or  arife  the  enemy,  or  waiting  for  convoy  ;   charges  ofquaran- 

from  a  failure  in  any  of  the  above  mentioned  obliga-  tine;  goods  thrown  overboard;  malls  or  rigging  cut  ; 

tions,  the  (hip  and  tackle,    and  the  owners,   are  liable  holes  cut  in  the   fhip  to  clear  it   of  water ;  pilotage, 

for  the  debt,  as  well  as  the  mafter.  when  a  lake  is  fprung  ;  damage,  when  voluutarily  run 

By  the  mercantile   law,  the  owners  are  liable  in  all  aground,   and  expence  of  bringing  it    afloat  ;  goods 

<afes,  without  limitation ;   but  by  ilatute,  they  are  not  loll   by  being  put   in  a  lighter;  the  longboat  loll  in 

liable  for  embezzlement  beyond  their  value   of  fhip,  lightening   the   fhip  in    time  of  danger;   hire  of  cables 

tackle,  and  freight.  and  anchors  ;  charges  of  laying  in  ballall,  viftualhng, 

A  lliipmafler  may  pledge  his  (hip  for  neceffary  re-  and  guarding  the  (hip  when  detained  ;  charges  at  law, 

pairs  during  a  voyage;  and  this  hypothecation  is  im-  in  reclaiming  the  fhip  and  cargo  ;   intereft  and  com- 


plied by  the  maritime  law  when  fuch  debts  are  con- 
trafted.  This  regulation  is  necefiary,  and  is  therefore 
adopted  by  all  commercial  nations  ;  for,  otherwife, 
the  mafter  might  not  find  credit  for  ncctlTary  repairs, 
and  the  fhip  might  be  loll.  If  repairs  be  made  at  dif- 
ferent places,  the  lall  are  preferable. 

The  relief  againll  the  (hip  is  cotppetcnt  to  the  couit 
of  admiralty   in  England,  only  when    n-pairs  are   fur- 


mlffion  on  all  thefe  deburfements. 

Though  goods  put  on  board  a  lighter,  and  loft,  are 
charged  as  a  general  average;  yet  if  the  lighter  be 
faved,  and  the  fliip  with  the  reft  of  the  goods  be  loft, 
the  goods  in  the  lighter  belong  to  their  refpeftlve  pro- 
prietors, without  being  liable  to  any  contribucion. 

If  part  of  the  goods  be  plundered  by  a  pirate,  the 
proprietor  or  flilpmaller  is  not  intitled  to  any  contri- 


niftied  during  the  couife  of  a  voyage;  for  the  nectffity  butlon. 
t)f  the  cafe  txttnds  no  further  If  a  (liip  be  repaired  The  eflential  circumftancfs  that  conftitute  a  general 
at  home  (c  g.  upon  the  river  Thames),  the  creditor  is  average  are  thefe  ;  the  lofs  muft  be  the  efffft  of  a  vo- 
only  intitled  to  relief  at  common  law.  luntary  aftion  ;  and  the  objeft  of  that  aftion  the  com- 
The  creditor  may  fue  either  the  msfters  or  owners;  mon  fafety  of  the  whole.  Quarantine,  which  is  allow- 
but  if  he  undertook   the  vpork   on  the  fpecial  promife  ed,  ft  ems  not  to  fall  within  this  defcription. 


of  the  one,  the  other  is  not  liable. 

If  the  m.after  buys  provifions  on  credit,  the  owners 
are  liable  for  the  debt,^  though  they  have  given  him 
money  to  pay  them. 

If  a  (iiip  be  mortgaged,  and  afterwards  loft  at  fea, 
the  owners   muft  pay  the  debt  ;    for   the   mortgage   is 


4.  Shiarantlne.     See  Quarantine. 

5.  I'/ncLs.     See  Wreck. 
t.  Jmprefs.      See"  Impbessing. 
7.  Injurance.     See  I>'surance. 
CameL-tn  s.      See  the  article  Game. 
Sir  William  Blackftonc,  treating  of  the  alterations  in 


only  an  additional  fecu.  Ity.  though  there  be  no  txptefs    our  laws,  and  mentioning  franchifes  granted  of  chafe 
Woids  to  that  purpofe  in  the  covenant.  and  free  warren,  as  well  to  preferve  the  breed  of  ani- 
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I.aw.  malf,  M  to  indulge  the  fubjtft,  adds,  "  From  a  fimi- 
■■~V~~  lar  principle  to  which,  though  the  forell  laws  are  now 
mitigated,  and  by  degrees  grown  entirely  obfolete  ; 
yet  from  this  root  has  fprung  a  bajlard Jlip,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  game  la-w,  now  arrived  to  and  wan- 
toning in  its  hightll  vigour  :  both  founded  upon  the 
fame  unreafonable  notion  of  permanent  property  in 
wild  creatures ;  and  both  ptoiludlive  of  the  fame  ty- 
ranny to  the  commons;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  foreft-Iaws  eftabliflied  only  one  mighty  hunter 
throughout  the  land  ;  the  game  laws  have  ra'tfed  a  little 
Nimrod  in  every  manor.  And  in  one  refpeft  the  an- 
cient law  was  much  kf»  unreafonable  than  the  modern; 
for  the  king's  g  antee  of  a  chafe  or  free  warren,  might 
kill  game  in  every  part  of  his  franchife  ;  but  now, 
though  a  freeholder  of  lefs  than  L.  100  a  year  is  for- 
bidden to  kill  partridge  upon  his  own  ejlale,  yet  nobody 
elfe  (not  even  the  lord  of  the  manor,  unlefs  he  hath 
a  grant  of  free  warren)  can  do  it  without  committing  a 
trefpafs  ^n&  fubjciliiig  him/elf  to  an  adion. 

Under  the  article  Game,  the  deftroying  fuch  beads 
and  fowls  as  are  ranked  under  that  denomination,  was 
obfervcd  (upon  the  old  principles  of  the  fore(l-law) 
to  be  a  trefpafs  and  offence  in  all  perfons  alike,  who 
have  not  authority  from  the  crown  to  kill  game  (which 
is  royal  property)  by  the  grant  of  either  a  free  war- 
ren, or  at  lead  a  manor  of  their  own.  But  the  laws 
called  x\i\:  gitnh-laius  have  alfo  inflicted  additional  pii- 
nifhments  (chiefly  pecuniary)  on  perfons  guilty  of  this 
general  offence,  unlefs  they  be  people  of  fuch  rank  or 
fortune  as  is  therein  particularly  fpecified.  All  perfons, 
therefore,  of  what  property  or  dilHiidlion  foever,  that 
kill  game  out  of  their  own  territoricF,  or  even  upon 
their  own  ellales,  without  the  king's  licence  expreffed 
by  the  grant  of  a  franchife,  are  guilty  of  the  firll  ori- 
ginal offence  of  encroaching  on  the  royal  prerogative. 
And  thofe  indigent  perfons  who  do  fo,  without  ha- 
ving fuch  rank  or  fortune  as  is  generally  called  a  qua- 
lifuatkn,  are  guilty,  not  only  of  the  original  offence, 
but  of  the  aggravations  alfo  created  by  the  ftatutes 
for  preferving  the  game  :  which  aggravations  are  fo 
feverely  punifhed,  and  thofe  punifhments  fo  implaca- 
bly infliited,  that  the  offence  againll;  the  king  is  fel- 
dom  thought  of,  provided  the  milerable  delinquent  can 
make  his  peace  with  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  only 
rational  footing  upon  which  this  offence,  thus  aggra- 
vated, can  be  conlidered  as  a  crime,  is,  that  in  low 
and  indigent  perfons  it  promotes  idlenefs,  and  takes 
them  away  fnjm  their  proper  employments  and  call- 
ings :  which  is  an  offence  againfl  the  public  police  and 
economy  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  ftatutes  for  preferving  the  game  are  many  and 
various,  and  not  a  little  obfcure  and  intricate  ;  it  be- 
ing remarked,  that  in  one  ilatute  only,  5  Ann.  c.  14. 
there  is  falfc  grammar  in  no  fewer  than  fix  places,  be- 
iides  other  miliakes :  the  occalion  of  which,  or  what 
denomination  of  perfons  were  probably  the  penners  of 
thefe  ftatutes,  it  is  unneceffary  here  to  inquire.  It 
may  be  in  general  fufficienl  to  obferve,  that  the  qua- 
rtficatiuns  for  kilhng  game,  as  they  are  ufually  called, 
ur  m  le  properly  the  exemptions  from  the  penalties 
jnflidled  by  tiie  ftatute  law,  are,  1.  The  having  a  free- 
hold eflate  of  L.  ICO  per  annum;  there  being  fifty 
times  the  property  required  to  enable  a  man  to  kill  a 
jiaitridgej  as  to  vote  for  a  knighf  of  the  fhire.     2.  A 
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leafehold  for  99  years  of  L.  1^0 per  annum.  3.  Being 
the  fon  and  heir  apparent  of  an  efquire  (a  very  loofe  *■ 
and  vague  defcription)  or  perfon  of  fuperior  degree. 
4.  Being  the  owner  or  keeper  of  a  foreft,  park,  chafe, 
or  waren.  For  unqualified  perfons  tranfgreHing  thcfe 
laws,  by  killing  game,  keeping  engines  for  that  put- 
pofe,  or  even  havmg  game  in  their  cullody,  or  for  per- 
fons (however  qualified)  that  kill  game,  or  have  it  ta 
pcffenion,  at  unfeafonable  times  of  the  year,  or  unfea- 
fonable  hoars  of  the  day  or  night,  on  Sundays  or  on 
Chriftmas  day,  there  are  various  penalties  affigned,  cor- 
poral and  pecuniary,  by  different  ftatutes  (after-men- 
tioned), on  any  of  which,  but  only  on  one  at  a  time, 
the  jnitices  may  convift  in  a  fummary  way,  or  (in  moft 
of  them)  profecutions  may  be  carried  on  at  the  affizes. 
And,laffly,by  ftatute28Geo.  II.  c.  12.  no  pet  fon,  ho. v- 
ever  qualified  to  kill,  may  make  merchandife  of  thl» 
valuable  privilep;e,  by  felling  or  expollug  to  fale  any- 
game,  on  pain  of  like  forfeiture  as  if  he  had  no  quali- 
fication. 

The  ftatutes  above  referred  to  are  as  follow.  No 
perfon  fliall  take  pheafants  or  partridges  with  engines 
in  another  man's  ground,  without  licence,  on  pain  of 
lol.  flat.  II  Hen.  VII.  c.  13.  If  any  perfon  Ihall  take 
or  kill  any  pheafants  or  partridges  with  any  net  in  the 
night-time,  they  fhall  forfeit  20  s.  for  every  phcalant, 
and  I  OS.  for  every  partridge  taken;  and  hunting  with 
fpaniels  in  ftandlng  corn,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  40  i. 
23  Eliz.  c.  10.  Thofe  who  kill  any  phealant,  par- 
tridge, duck,  heron,  hare,  or  other  game,  are  liable 
to  a  forfeiture  of  20s.  for  every  fowl  and  hare  ;  and 
felling,  or  buying  to  fell  again,  any  hare,  pheafant,  &c. 
the  forfeiture  is  los.  for  each  hare,  &c.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  17. 
Alfo  pheafants  or  partridges  are  not  to  be  taken  be- 
tween the  firfl  of  July  and  the  laft  of  Auguil,  on  pain 
of  imprifonment  for  a  month,  unlefs  the  offenders  pay 
20s.  for  every  pheafant,  &c.  killed  :  and  conllables, 
having  a  jullice  of  peace's  warrant,  may  fearch  for 
game  and  nets,  in  the  poffeflion  of  perfons  not  quali- 
fied by  law  to  kill  game  or  to  keep  fuch  nets, 
7  Jac.  I.  c.  II.  Conllables,  by  a  warrant  of  a  jultiee 
of  peace,  are  to  fearch  houfes  of  fufpefted  perfons  for 
game  :  and  if  any  game  be  found  upon  them,  and  they 
do  not  give  a  good  account  how  they  came  by  the 
fame,  they  fhall  forfeit  for  every  hare,  pheafant,  or 
partridge,  not  under  jg.  nor  exceeding  20s.  And  in- 
ferior tradefmen  hunting,  &c.  are  fubjeA  to  the  pe- 
nalties of  the  aft,  and  may  likewife  be  fued  for  tref- 
pafs. If  officers  of  the  army  or  foldiers  kill  game  with- 
out leave,  they  forfeit  5I.  an  officer,  and  10s.  a  fol- 
dier;  4  &  5  W.  and  M.  c.  23.  Higglers,  chapmen, 
carrieis,  innkeepers,  viftuallers,  &c.  having  in  tlieir 
cuftody  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  heath  game,  &c. 
(except  fent  by  fome  perfon  qualified  to  kill  game), 
fhall  forfeit  for  every  hare  and  fowl  5 1,  to  be  levied 
by  diitrefs  and  fale  of  their  goods,  being  proved  by  one 
witnefs,  before  a  juftice  ;  and  for  want  ot  diitrefs  fhall 
be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction  for  three 
months  :  one  moiety  of  the  forfeiture  to  the  informer, 
and  the  otfier  to  the  poor.  And  felling  game,  or  of- 
fering the  fame  to  fale,  incurs  the  like  penalty;  where- 
in hare  and  other  game  found  in  a  fhop,  &c.  is  ad- 
ju'iged  an  expofing  to  fale  :  killing  hares  in  the  night 
is  liable  to  the  fame  penalties  :  and  If  any  perlons  fhall. 
drive  wild-fowls  with  nets,  between  the  firft  day  of  Jiaiy, 
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and  the  firft.  of  September,  they  fliall  forfeit  5  s.  for 
^  every  fowl;  5  Ann.  c.  14.  9  Ann.  c.  25.  If  any- 
unqualified  pcrfon  (hall  keep  a  gun,  he  (hall  forfeit 
iol. ;  and  perfons  being  quali6ed  may  take  puns  from 
thofe  that  are  not,  and  break  them  ;  21  &  22  Car.  II. 
c.  25.  and  3^  H.  VIII.  c.  6.  One  jufticc  of  peace,  up- 
on examination  and  proof  of  the  offence,  may  commit 
the  offender  till  he  hath  paid  the  forfeiture  of  10  1. 
Am!  perfons,  not  qualified  by  law,  keeping  dogs,  nets, 
or  other  engines  to  kill  game,  being  conviftcd  thereof 
before  a  jultice  of  peace,  (hall  forfeit  5I.  or  be  fent  to 
the  houie  of  corredion  for  three  months;  and  the 
dogs,  game,  &c.  (hall  be  taken  from  them,  by  the 
flatute  5  Ann.  If  a  perfon  hunt  upon  the  ground  of 
another,  fuch  other  perfon  cannot  julHfy  killing  of  his 
dogs,  as  appears  by  2  Roll.  Abr.  567.  But  it  was 
otheiwife  adjudged  Mich.  33  Car.  II.  in  C.  B. 
2  Cro.  44.  and  fee  3.  Lev.  xxviii.  In  adions  of  debt, 
qui  lam,  &c.  by  a  common  informer  on  the  ftatute 
5  Ann.  for  15I.  wherein  the  plaintiff  declared  on  two 
feveral  counts,  one  for  lol.  for  killing  two  partridges, 
the  other  for  5I.  for  keeping  an  engine  to  deftroy  the 
game,  not  being  qualified,  &c.  the  plaintiff  had  a  ver- 
dicl  for  5I.  only  :  this  aftion  was  brought  by  virtue  of 
the  flat.  S  Geo.  I.  See  flat.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  See 
likewife  2+  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  for  the  better  prefervation 
of  the  game  in  Scotland.  By  the  Hat.  26  Geo.  II. 
c.  2.  all  fuits  and  aftions  brought  by  virtue  of  (lat.  8 
Geo.  I.  c. for  the  recovery  of  any  pecuniary  pe- 
nalty, or  fum  of  money,  for  offences  committed  again fl 
any  law  for  the  better  prefervation  of  the  game,  (hall 
be  brought  before  the  end  of  the  fecond  term  after  the 
offence  committed. 

By  28  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  perfons  felling,  or  expofing 
to  fale,  any  game,  are  liable  to  the  penalties  inflifted 
by  5  Ann.  c.  14.  on  higglers,  &c.  offering-  game  to 
fale  :  and  game  found  in  the  houfe  or  poffclTion  of  a 
poulterer,  falefman,  fifhmonger,  cook,  or  paftrycook, 
is  deemed  expoCng  thereof  to  fale. 

By  2  Geo.  III.  c.  19.  after  the  ift  June  17C2,  no 
perfon  may  take,  kill,  buy  or  fell,  or  have  in  his  cu- 
ilody,  any  partridge,  between  12th  February  and  lit 
September,  or  pheafant  between  ill  February  and  (ft 
OAober,  or  heath-fowl  between  iff  January  and  20th 
Auguft,  or  groufe  between  ill  December  and  25th 
July,  in  any  year  ;  pheafants  taken  in  their  proper 
feafon,  and  kept  in  mews,  or  breeding  places,  except- 
ed :  and  petjbns  offending  in  any  of  the  cafes  afore- 
faid,  forfeit  5I.  per  bird,  to  the  profccittor,  to  be  re- 
covered, with  full  cofls,  in  any  of  the  courts  at  Weft- 
minfter.  By  this  a<fl,  likewife,  the  whole  of  the  pecu- 
niary penalties  under  the  8  Geo.  I.  c.  19.  may  be  fued 
for,  and  recovered  to  the  fule  ufe  of  the  profecutor, 
with  double  colls  ;  and  no  part  thereof  to  go  to  the 
poor  of  the  parifh. 

By  J  George  III.  c.  14.  perfons  convifted  of  en- 
tering warrens  in  the  night-time,  and  taking  or  kill- 
ing coneys  there,  or  aiding  or  aflilling  therein,  may 
be  punidied  by  tranfportation,  or  by  whipping,  (ine, 
or  imprifonnient.  Perlons  convIiSed  on  this  aft, 
not  liable  to  be  convitted  under  any  former  aft.  This 
aft  does  not  extend  to  the  deftroying  coneys  in  the 
day-time,  on  the  fea  and  river-banks  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  &c.  No  fatisfaftion  to  be  made  for  da- 
mages occafioned  by  entry,  unlefs  they  exceed  1  s.  It 
may-  not  be  improptr  to  mention  an  aft  lately  made, 


and  not  ytt  repealed,  via.  10  Geo  III.  c.  19.  for  pre- 
fervation of  the  game,  which  lliows  the  importance  of' 
the  objeft.  It  is  thereby  enaftcd.  That  if  any  per- 
fon kill  any  hare,  &c.  between  fun  fetting  and  fun- 
rifing,  or  ufe  any  gun,  &c.  for  deftroying  game, 
(hall  for  the  firft  offence  be  imprifoned  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  fix  nor  lefs  than  three  months:  if  gr.ilty- 
of  a  fecond  offence,  after  convidtion  of  a  firil,  to  be 
imprifoned  fur  any  time  not  exceeding  i  2  months  nor 
lefs  than  fix  ;  and  Ihall  alfo,  within  three  day.s  after 
the  time  of  his  commitment,  either  for  the  firft  or  for 
any  other  offence,  be  once  publicly  whipped. 

By  25  George  III.  c.  50.  and  31  George  III.  c.  2  1. 
every  perfon  in  Great  Britain  (the  royal  family  ex- 
cepted), who  flisU,  after  July  i  1785,  u'e  any  dog, 
gun,  net,  or  other  engine,  for  the  taking  or  dcftruc- 
tion  of  game  (not  as  afting  as  gamekeeper),  (hall  de- 
liver in  a  paper  or  account  in  writing,  containing  his 
name  and  place  of  abode,  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  or 
his  deputy,  and  annually  take  out  a  certificate  there- 
of ;  and  every  fuch  certificate  ftiail  be  charged  with  a 
ftamp-duty  of  L.  2,  2  s.  (and  an  additionil  L.  i,  1  s.  by 
31  Geo.  III.  c.  21.)  making  in  the  whole  L.  3,  3  s. — 
Every  deputation  of  a  gamekeeper  (hall  be  regiftered 
with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  fuch  gamekeeper 
fhall^  annually  take  out  a  certificate  thereof;  which 
certificate  ftiali  be  charged  with  a  ftamp  duty  of  los.  6d. 
(and  an  additional  10s.  6d.  by  31  Geo.  III.  c.  21), 
making  in  the  whole  L.  i,  is.  — The  duties  to  be  un- 
der the  management  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  ftamp- 
office. 

From  and  after  the  faid  ift  of  July  1785,  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  fhall  annually  dehver  to  perfons  requiring 
the  fame,  duly  ftamped,  a  certificate  or  licence  ac- 
cording to  the  form  therein  mentioned,  for  which  he 
fhall  be  intitled  to  demand  i  s.  for  his  trouble  ;  and  on 
rcfufal  or  negleft  to  deliver  the  fame,  forfeit  L.  20. 
— Every  certificate  to  bear  date  the  day  when  iffued, 
and  to  continue  in  force  until  the  ift  day  of  July  then, 
following,  on  penalty  of  20I. 

After  the  ift  Way  of  July  1785,  any  perfon  that 
(hall  ufe  any  greyhound,  hound,  pointer,  fetting-dog, 
fpaniel,  or  other  dog,  or  any  gun,  net,  or  engine,  for 
taking  or  killing  of  game,  without  a  certificate,  is 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  20  1.  And  if  any  gamekeeper 
(hall,  for  the  fpace  of  20  days  after  thf  faid  ift  day  of 
July,  or  if  any  gamekeeper  thereafter  to  be  appointed 
fnall,  for  the  fpace  of  20  days  next  after  fuch  ap- 
pointment, negleft  or  refufe  to  regifter  his  deputation 
and  take  out  a  certificate  thereof,  he  is  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  7ol. 

The  clerks  of  the  peice  are  to  tranfmit  to  the 
ftamp-office  in  London  alphabetical  lifts  of  the  certi- 
ficates granted  in  every  year  before  the  ift  day  of  Au- 
guft, under  penalty  of  20 1.  Thefe  lifts  are  to  be  kept 
at  the  ftamp-office  in  London,  and  there  to  be  :n- 
fpefted  on  payment  of  I  s.  :  And  the  commifTioners  of 
the  ftamp  duties  are,  once  or  oftener  in  every  year,  as 
foon  as  fuch  lifts  are  tranfmitted  to  them,  to  caule  the 
fam.e  to  be  publiftied  in  the  newfpapers  circulating  in 
each  county,  or  fuch  public  paper  as  they  ftiall  think 
moft  proper. 

If  any  gamekeeper,  who  ftiall  have  regiftered  hia 
deputation,  and  taken  out  a  certificate  thereof,  (hall 
be  changed,  and  a  new  gamekeeper  appointed  in  bis 
fteadj  the  firft  certificate  is  declared  niUl  and  void,., 

ami'. 
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I''.''*-      and  the  perfon  afting  iiikIci-  the  fame  after  notice,  is  flight  from  juflice  he  vifited  Italy  ;  and  was  banifhed 

hablo  to  tlie  penalty  of  zo\.      And  any  perfon  in  pur-  from   Venice   and    Genua,    becaufe    he    contrived   to  ' 

fuit  of  game,  who  (hall  vefufe  to  produce  his  ceriifi-  drain  the  youth  of  thefe  cities  of  their  money,   by  his 

cate,  or  to  tell  his  name   and  place  of  abode,  or  Ihall  fuperinrity  in   calculation,   th.at   is,   by   bein^  a  cheat 

give  in  any  falfe  or  fiAitious  name  or  place   of  abode  and  a  (harper.      He  wandered  over  all  Jt;ily,  living  on 

to  nny  perfon  requiring   the  fame,  who  lliall  have  ob-  the  event  of  the  moil  fingular  bets  and  wagers,   which 

tained  a  certificate,  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  50I.  feemed  to  be    advantageous  to  thuie  who  were  curious 

The  certificates  are  not  to  authoi  ife  perfone  to  kill  after  novelty  ;  but  which  were  always  of  the  moft  cer- 
game  at  any  time  prohibited  by  la«',  nor  to  give  any  tain  fiiccefs  with  regard  to  him.  He  arrived  at  Tu- 
perfon  any  right  to  kill  game,  imlcfs  fuch  perfon  (liall  rin,  and  propofed  his  fyftem  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
be  qualified  fo  to  do  by  the  laws  now  in  being,  but  (liall  who  faw  at:  once,  that,  by  deceiving  his  fubjedls,  he 
be  liable  to  the  fame  penalties  as  if  this  aft  had  not  would  in  a  (hort  time  have  the  whole  money  of  the 
paffed.  [So  that  though  by  this  aft  qualified  and  kingdom  in  his  polTeSTion  :  but  that  fagacious  prince 
vnqiialliied  perfons  are  equally  included,  yet  having  aflclng  him  how  his  fubjefts  were  to  pay  their  taxes 
a  certificate  does  not  give  an  unqualified  perfon  a  right  when  all  their  money  (hojld  be  gone,  Law  was  dif~ 
to  kill  game  :  the  point  of  right  Hill  rtands  upon  tlve  concerted,  not  expecting  fuch  a  qucillon. 
former*  afts  of  parliament  ;  and  any  unqaaliSed  perlon  Having  been  banifhed  from  Italy,  and  thus  repulfed 
killing  game  without  a  certificate,  is  not  only  liable  at  Turin,  Law  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  was  al- 
to tlie  perralty  inilifted  by  this  aft,  but  alfo  to  all  the  Tta'.y  known  as  a  projector.     In  the  lifctiine  of  Louis 

Milllnry  L.-iic.      See  Military  and  Marine.  XIV.   he   had   tranfmilttd  his  fchemes   to   Defmareft 

fromer  penalties  relating  to  the  killing  of  game,  S;':.]  and  to  Chamillard,    who    had  rejeacd   them  as  dan- 

WitnefTes  refufing  to  appear  on  jufiicei;  fummons,  gerous  innovations.      He  now  propofed  them   to  the 

or  appearing  and  refufing  to  give  evidence,  forfeit  10  I.  Due    d'Oileans,     whodcfired    Noailles    to    examine 

The  certificates  obtained  under  deputations,  not  to  be  them,  to  be  as  favourable  in  his  report  as  poffiblc,  and 

given  in  evidence  for  killing  of  game  by  a  gamekeeper  to  remark  fuch  of  them  as  were  prafticable.     Noailles 

out  of  the  manor,  in  refpeft  of  which  fuch  deputa-  called  in  the  affillance  of  feveial  merchants  and  bank- 
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ers  who  were  avcrfe  to  the  fyilem.  Law  then  propo- 
fed the  eftablKhment  of  a  bank,  compofed  of  a  com- 
pany, with  A  (lock  of  lix  millions.  Such  an  inltitu- 
tion  proii.ifed  to  be  very  advantageous  to  commerce. 
An  arret  of  the  2d  March  1716  e(labll(hed  this  bank, 


tion  or  appointment  was  given   and   made.     Perfons 
counlerfeicirig  (lamps  to  fuftcr  death  as  felons. 

Penalties  exceeding  20  1.  are  to  be  recovered  in  any 
of  his  majefty's  courts  of  rccor-d  at  WellminUer ;  and 
penalties  not   exceeding    20 1.    are   recoverable  before 

two  jullices,  and  may  be  levied  by  diftrefs.  The  whole  by  authority,  in  favour  of  Law  and  his  afiociates;  two 
of  the  penalties  go  to  the  informer.  hundred  thoufahd  (hares  were  inllituted  of  one  thou- 
LAW  (John),  the  famous  projeftor,  was  the  eld-  fand  livies  each  ;  and  Law  depofited  in  itto  the  value  of 
:  eft"  fon  of  a  goldfmith  burgefs  in  Edinburgh,  by  E-  two  or  three thoufand  crowns  which  he  had  accumulated 
Jizabeth  Campbell  heirefs  of  Lanriellon  near  that  city  ;  in  Italy,  by  gaming  or  othcrwife.  This  ellablllhment  ' 
and  was  born  about  the  year  1681.  He  was  bred  to  very  much  difplealed  the  bankers,  becaufe  at  the  be- 
no  bufinefs  ;  but  po{rc(red  great  abilities,  and  a  very  ginning  bufinel's  was  tranfafttd  here  at  a  very  fmall 
fertile  invention.  He  had  the  addn'fs,  when  but  a  premium,  which  the  old  financiers  had  charged  very 
very  young  man,  to  itcommend  himfclf  to  the  king's  highly.  Many  people  had  at  firlt  little  confidence  rn 
miirillers  in  Scotland  to  arrange  and  fit  the  revenue  this  bank;  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  payments 
accounts,  which  were  in  great  diforder  at  the  time  of  were  made  with  quicknefs  and  punftuality,  they  began 
fettling  the  equivalent  before  the  union  of  the  king-  to  prefer  its  notes  to  ready  money.  In  confcquence  of 
doms.  The  attention  of  the  Scottifli  parliament  be-  this,  (hares  rofe  to  more  than  20  times  their  original  va- 
ing  alfo  turned  to  the  contrivance  of  Come  means  for  lue;  and  In  lyuj  their  valuation  was  more  than  80  times 
fupplying  the  kingdom  with  money,  and  facilitating  the  amount  of  all  the  current  fpecie  in  the  kingdom.  But 
the  circubtlon  of  fpecie,  for  want  of  which  the  in-  the  following  year,  this  great  fabric  of  falfe  credit  fell 
diiftry  of  Scotl.rnd  languidicd  ;  he  propofed  to  them,  to  the  ground,  and  alniott  overthrew  the  French  go- 
■for  thefe  purpofes,  the  edahlifhment  of  a  bank  of  a  vernment,  riuning  fomc  ihoufands  of  fainilies  ;  and  it 
particular  kind,  which  he  feems  to  have  imagined  is  remarkable,  that  the  fame  dtfparate  game  was  play- 
ir.ight  IlTue  paper  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  value  ed  by  the  South  Sea  direftors  in  England,  In  the  fame 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  country:  but  this  (chtme  fatal  year,  1720.  Law  being  exiled  as  foon  as  the 
the  parliament  by  no  means  thought  it  expedient  to  credit  of  his  pre;jefts  began  to  lail,  retired  to  Venice, 
adopt.  where  he  died  in  1729. 

His  father  dying  about  the  year  1704,  Law  fuc-        The  principles  upon  which  Law's  original  fcherae  was 

ceeded  to  the  fmall  eftate  of  Lauriefton  ;  but  the  rents  fourrdcd,  are  explained  by  hicnfelf  in  A  Difcourfe  concertf 

being  infufficlent  for  his  expences,  he  had  rccourfe  to  ing  Money  and  Trade,  which  he  publfihed   in  Scotland 

gaming.      He  was  tall  and  graceful  in  his  perfon,  and  where  {as  we  have  feen;  he  li-rft  propofed  it.      "  The 

much  addifted  to  gallantry  aird   finery  ;  and  giving  a  fplendiJ  but  vidonary  ideas  which  are  fet  forth  in  that 

fort  of  ton  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  commonly  by  the  and  fome  other  works  upon  the  fame  principles   (Dr 

name  of  Beau  La-ui.      He  was  forced  to  fly  his  coun-  Adam  Smith  obfervcr,),  (till  continue  to  make  an  im- 

try,  however,   in   the   midft   of  his  career,  in   confe-  prclhon   upon   many  people,  and  have  perhaps  iir  part 

quence  of  having   fought  a  duel  and   killed  his  anta-  contributed  to  that  excefs  of  banking  which   has  of 

gonlft  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  French  literary  gazettes  it  late  been  complained  of  bt^thin  Scatla.-id  and  in  other 

is  fa  id  that  he  run  off  with  a  married  lady.     In  his  places." 
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LAW   (Edmund),  D.  D.  bJfliop  of  Carlide,  was     tefigned  Iii's  arcluleaconiy  in  favour  of  Mr  Eyre,  a  bro- 

borii  in  the  parifh   of  Cartmtr  in   Lancafhire,   in  the  ther-in-law  of  Dr  Ktcne.   Two  years  before  ihi»,  lie  had  ' 
year  1703.      His  father,  who  was  a  clergyman,   held  a      proceeded  to  his  degree  of  DoCfor  in  Divinity  ;    in  his 

fmall  chapel  in  that  neigboiirhood  ;  but  the  fimily  had  public  cxercife  for  which,  he  defended  tlie  ductrlne  of 

been  fitiiated  at  Afkham,  in  the  county  of  WcUmore-  what  is  ul'ually  called  the  "  fleep  of  the  foul." 
land.      He  was  educated   for   feme   time   at    Cartmel  About  the  year  1760,  he  was  appointed  head  libra- 

fchi.ol,  afterwards  at  the  free  grammar-fchoo!  at  Kin-  rian  of  the  univeifity  ;  a  fituation    which,   as   it    pro- 

dal  ;  from  which  he  went,  vtiy  well  inllrnCled  in   the  cured  an  eafy  and  quick  accefs  to  books,   was  peculiar- 

learninir  of  grammar  fchools,   to  St  Jobn's  college  in  ly  agreeable  to  his  talle  and   habits.      Some  time  after 

Cambridge.  this,   he  was  alfo  appointed  cafuilUcal   profelTor.     Iq 

Soon  after  taking  hisfiift  degree,  he  was  elefted  fel-  the  year  1762,  he  fuffered   an  irreparable  lofs  by  the 

lowof  Chrift-colleee  in  that  univerfity.   During  hisrefi-  death  of  his  lady  ;  a  lofs  in  itfclf  every  way  afflidling- 

deuce  in  which  college,  he  became  known  to  the  public  and  rendered  more  fo  by  the  fituation   of  his  family 

by  a  Tranflation  of  Archbilljop  King's  Effay  upon  the  which  then  confiiled  of  eleven  children,   many  of  thetn 

Origin  of  Evil,  with  copious  notes;   in  which  many  me-  very  young.      Some  years  afterwards,    he  received  fe- 

taphyfical  fubjefts,  curious  and  intcreiUng  in  their  own  vtial  pteferments,   which   were  rather  honourable  ex« 

nature,  are  treated  of  with   great  ingenuity,  learning,  prdBons  of  regard  froin  his  friends  than  of  much  ad- 

and  novelty.      To  this  work   was  prefixed,   under  the  vantage  to  his  fortune. 

name  of  a  Preliminary    Differtation,  a  very   valuable  By  Dr  Cornwallis,  then  bifliop  of  Litchfield,  after- 
piece, written  by  the  reverend  Mr  Gay  of  Sidney  col-  wards  archbifhop   of  Canterbury,    who   iiad   been    his 
lege.     Our  bifliop  always  fpoke  of  this  gentleman  in  pupil  at  Chrill  college,  lie  was  appointed  to  the  arch- 
terms  of  the  greateft  refpeA.      In  the  Bible  and  in  the  deaconry    of   Staffordlhire,   and   to  a  prebend   in   the 
writings  of  Mr  Locke,  no  man,  he  ufcd  to  fay,  wasfo  church    of  Litchlield.     By   his   old  acquaintance  Dr 
wtllverfed.  Green,   bllhop  of  Lincoln,  he  was  made  a  prebendary 
He  alfo,  whilll  at  Chrift-college,     undertook  and  of  that  church.     But  in   the  year  1767,  by  the  inter- 
went  through   a  very  laborious  part  in  preparing   for  vention  of  the  duke  of  Newcaltle,  to  whofe  interelt    in 
tbc  prefs  an  edition  of  Stephens's  Thefaurus.    His  ac-  the  memorable  contctl  for  the  high-ftewardfhlp  of  the 
qnaintance,  during  this  his  firil  refidence  in  the  univer-  nniverfity,  he  had  adhered  in  oppofition  to  fome  temp- 
lity,  was  principally  with  Dr  Wacerland,   the   learned  tations,   he  obtaintd  a  ftall  in  the  chnich  of  Durham, 
niaflerof  Magdalrncolkge;  Dr  Jortin,  a  name  knownto  The  year  ?f*er  tiiis,  the  duke  of  Gi-?-fton,   who  had  a. 
every  fcholar  ;  and  Dr  Taylor,  the  editor  of  Demof-  fliort    time    before    bttii    elefted    chancellor    of    the 
theres.  univerfity,  recKmmended   the  mafter  of  Pcterhoufe  to 
In  the  year  1  737  he  was  prefented  by  the  univerfity  his  majelly  for  the  bifhopric  of  Carlifle.  This  recom- 
tn  the  living  of  Grayllock  in  the  coimty  of  Cumber-  mendation  was  made  not  only  without  fulicitation  on 
land,  a  redory  of  about  300  1.  a-year.     The  advowfon  his  part  or  that  of  his  friends,   but  witiicut  his  know- 
of  this  benefice  belonged  to  the  family  of  Howards  of  ledge,  until  the  duke's    intention    in   his  favour  was 
Grayllock,  but  devolved  to  the  univerfity,  for  this  turn,  fignitied  to  him   by  the  archbiHioo. 
by  virtueof  an  aft<>fpailiamtnt,  which  transfers  to  thefe          In  or  about  the  year  1777,   our  bifiiop  gave  to  the 
two  bodies  the  nomination  tofuchbenences  as  apptrttin,  p,ublic  a   handfome  edition,    in  three  volumes  quarto 
at  the  time  of  the  vacancy,  to  the  patronage  of  a  Roman  of  the  Works  of  Mr  Locke,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author 
catholic.  The  right,  however,  of  the  univerfity  was  con-  and  a  Preface.    Mr  Locke's  writings  and  chara&ir  he: 
ttfled  :  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  law-fuit  of  two  years  held  in  the  higheil  elleem,  pnd  feems  to  have  dra  «  a 
continuance   t'nat  Mr  Law  was   fettled   in   his   living,  from  them  many  of  his  own  principles  :     He  was  a  dif- 
Soon  after  this,  he  married  Mary  the  daughter  of  John  ciple  of  that  fchool.    About  the  fame  time  lie  publiHi- 
Chrillian,  Efq;  of  Uncrigg,  in  the  county  of  Cumber-  ed  a  trad,   v.'hich  engaged  fome  attention  in  the  con- 
land  ;  a  lady  whofe  character  is  remembered  with  ten-  troverfy   concerning   fubfcription  ;    and    he   piiblilhed 
dernefs  and  efteem  by  all  who  knew  her.  new  editions  of  his  two  principal  works,   with  confi- 

In  1743,.  he  ^^3S  promoted  by  Sir  George  Fttming,  derable  additions,  and  fome  alterations, 
bifhop  of  Carlifie,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  that  diocefe ;  Dr  Law  held  the  fee  of  Carlifle  almoil  19  years  ;  du- 
and  in  '746  went  from  Grayftock  to  refide  at  Salkild,  ring  which  time  he  twice  only  omitted  fpending  the  fum- 
a  pleafant    village  upon   the  banks  ef  the  river  Eden,  nier  months  in  his  diocefe   at  the  bifhop's  refidence  at 
the  redlory  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  archdeaconry.  RofeCaillc;  afituation  with  which  he  was  .muchpleafed 
Mr   Law  was  not    one  of  thi>fc  who  lofe  and  forget  not  only  on  account  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place 
themfelve?  in  the   country.     During   his  refidence   at  but  becaufe  it  reftored  him  to  the  country,  in  which  ht 
Salkeld,  he  publiilied  Confideratious  on  the  Theory  of  had  fpent  the  bed  part  of  his  life.      In  the  year  17K7 
Religion  :  to  which  were  fubjoincd,  Refledions  on  the  he   paid  this  vifit  in  a  ftate  of  great  weaknefs  and  ex- 
Life  and  Charadet  of  Chrill  ;  and  an  Appendix  con-  haultion;  and  died  at  Rofe  about  a  month  after  his  ar- 
ccrning  the  ufe   of  the  words  Soul  and  Spirit  in   ho-  rival  there,  on  the    14th  day  of  Auguft,  and  in  the 
ly  fcripture,    and   the    ftate    of  the    dead    there    de-  B4th  year  of  his  age. 

fciibtd.^  The  life  of  the  billiop  of  Carlifle  was  a  life  of  incef- 

Dr  Keene  held  at  this  time,   with  the  bifhopric  of  fant  reading  and  thought,  almoft:  entirely  direfted  to 

Cheftcr,   the  mafterll.ip   of  Peterhoufe  in  Cambridge,  mctaphyfical  and  religious  inquiries.   Bel':des  the  works  v 

Defiring  to  leave  the  univerfity,  he  procuied  Dr  Law  already    mentioned,   he  publiihed,  fn     1734  or  iTsr, 

to   be   elefted   to   fucceed    him  in  that  ftaliou.      This  a  very  ingenious  Inquiry  into  the  Idiss  of  Space,    Tii/i^, 

took  place  in  the  year  1756  ;  in  which  year  Dr  Law  &c.  in  which  he  coiabsts  the  opinions   of  Dt  Clar.i(e 
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f.ni  his  adherents  on  thefe  fubjeAs ;  but  th?  te-.iet  by 
which  his  name  and  writings  are  principally  diftin» 
guifhed,  is  "  that  Jefus  Chrift,  at  his  fccond  coming, 
^will,  by  an  aft  of  his  power,  reftore  to  life  and  con- 
fcioufncfs  the  dead  of  the  human  fpecics,  who,  by  their 
own  nature,  and  without  this  interpofition,  would  re- 
main in  the  (late  of  inrenfibility  to  which  the  death 
brought  upon  mankind  by  the  fin  of  Adam  had  redu- 
-ced  them."  He  inteipreted  literally  that  faying  of 
St  Paul,  1  Cor.  XV.  21.  "  As  by  man  came  death, 
•'  by  man  came  alfo  the  rcfurrcdtion  of  the  dead." 
This  opinion  had  no  other  cfFtft  upon  his  own  mind 
than  to  increafe  his  reverence  for  Chriftianity,  and  for 
•its  divine  Founder.  He  retained  it,  as  he  did  his  other 
fpeculative  opinions,  without  laying,  as  many  are  wont 
to  do,  an  extravagant  ftrtfs  upon  their  importance, 
«nd  without  pretending  to  more  certainty  than  the  fub- 
jeft  allowed  of.  No  man  formed  his  own  conclufions 
with  more  freedom,  or  treated  tliofe  of  others  with 
greater  candour  and  equity.  He  never  quarrelled  with 
any  perfon  for  differing  from  him,  or  confidered  that 
difference  as  a  fufficient  reafon  for  queftioning  any 
man's  fincerity,  or  judging  meanly  of  his  underlland- 
ing.  He  was  zealoufly  attached  to  religious  liberty, 
becaufe  he  thought  that  it  leads  to  truth  ;  yet  from 
his  heart  he  loved  peace.  But  he  did  not  perceive  any 
repugnancy  in  thefe  two  things.  There  was  nothing 
in  his  elevation  to  his  bilhopric  which  he  fpoke  of  with 
more  pleafure,  than  its  being  a  proof  that  decent  free- 
dom of  inquiry  was  not  difcouragcd. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  foftncfs  of  manners,  and  of 
the  mildeft  and  mad  tranquil  difpofition.  His  voice 
was  never  raifed  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  His  counte- 
nance fcemed  never  to  have  been  ruffled  ;  it  preferved  the 
fame  kind  and  compofed  afptCl,  truly  indicating  the 
.calmnefsand  benignity  of  his  temper.  He  had  an  utter 
diflike  of  large  and  mixed  companies.  Next  to  his 
■books,  his  chief  fatisfaftion  was  in  the  ferious  conver- 
fation  of  a  literary  companion,  or  in  the  company  of 
a  few  friends.  In  this  fort  of  fociety  he  would  open 
his  mind  with  great  unrefcrvednefs,  and  with  a  pecu- 
liar turn  and  fprightlinefs  of  expreHi  jn.  His  perfon 
was  low,  but  well  formed  :  his  complexion  fair  and  de- 
licate. Except  occafional  interruptions  by  the  gout, 
he  had  fort  he  greateft  part  of  his  life  enjoyed  good 
health  ;  and  when  not  confined  by  that  di (temper,  was 
full  of  motion  and  adivity.  About  nine  years  before 
his  death,  he  was  greatly  enfeebled  by  a  fevere  attack 
of  the  gout  in  his  (lomach ;  and  a  fliort  time  after  that, 
loft  the  ufe  of  one  of  his  legs.  Notwithltanding  his 
fondnefs  for  exercife,  he  refignedhimfelf  to  this  change, 
not  only  without  complaint,  but  without  any  fenfible 
diminution  of  his  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour.  His 
•fault  (for  we  are  not  writing  a  panegyric)  was  the 
general  fault  of  retired  and  ftudluus  characters, too  great 
a  degree  of  inadtion  and  facility  in  his  public  ftation. 
The  raodefty,  or  rather  bafhfulnefs  of  his  nature,  to- 
gether with  an  extreme  unwillingnefs  to  give  pain, 
rendered  him  fometimes  lefs  firm  and  efficient  in  the 
adminiftration  of  authority  than  was  requifite.  But  it 
is  the  condition  of  human  morahty.  There  is  an  op- 
pofitlon  between  fome  virtues  which  feldom  permits 
them  to  fubfift  together  in  perftclion. 

The  bidiop  was  inten-ed  with  due  folemnity  in  his 
cathedral  church,  in  which  a  handfotne  monusieat  is 
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ereiled  to  his  memory,  bearing  the  following  iufcrip- 
tion : 

Columnse  hujus  fepultus  eft  ad  pedem 

Edmundus  Law,  S.  T.  P.  (, 

per  XIX  fere  annos  hujufce  ecclelire  Epifcopus. 

In  evangelica  veritate  exquirenda, 

et  vindicanda, 

ad  extremum  ufque  feneftutem, 

operam  navavit  indefcftam. 

Quo  autem  ftudio  et  affeftu  veritatem, 

eodem  et  libertatem  Chriftianam  coluit ; 

'    Religionem  fimplicem  et  incorruptam, 

niii  falva  libertate, 

ftare  non  pofte  aibitratus. 

Obiit  Aug.  XIV.  MDCCLXXXVII. 

JEut.  LXXXIV. 

LAWBURROWS,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 
Part  III.   N°clxxxiii.   16. 

LAWENBURG,  Duchy,  a  territory  of  Ger- 
many,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  bounded  by  the 
duchy  of  Holftein  on  the  north  and  weft,  by  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  duchy 
of  Lunenburgh,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the'  ri- 
ver Elbe,  ON  the  weft  ;  being  about  85  miles  long, 
and  20  broad.  The  chief  towns  are  Lawenburg,  Mol- 
len,  Witleniburg,  and  Ratzeburg.  It  belongs  to  the 
elector  of  Honover. 

Lawenburg,  a  city  of  Germany  In  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  a  fmall  but  populous  town,  fituated  on 
the  Elbe,  under  the  brow  of  a  very  high  hill,  from 
whence  there  is  a  delightful  profpeft  over  the  ad- 
jacent country.  It  has  a  callle  on  an  eminence, 
and  is  convenient  for  trade.  E.  Long.  10.  51.  N. 
Lat.  53.  36. 

Lawenburg,  a  town  of  Germany  In  Farther  Po- 
merania,  and  the  chief  place  of>  territory  of  the  fame 
name,  belonging  to  the  elcdtor  of  Brandenburg. 

LAWKRS,  an  eminent  engraver,  who  flourifhed 
about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Flanders,  and  probably  ftudicd  under  Paul 
Pontius,  whole  ftyle  of  engraving  he  frequently  imita- 
ted. He  pcffeflcd  a  conficjerable  Ihare  of  merit  ;  but 
was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  great  raafter,  eitiier  in 
the  excellency  of  the  handling  of  the  graver,  or  know- 
ledge of  drawing.  He  engraved  from  feveral  painters  ; 
but  his  beft  works  are  from  the  piftures  of  Rubens. 

LAWES  (Henry),  a  celebrated  mufici'.n,  and  the 
Purcell  of  his  time.  He  was  a  fervant  lj  Charles  I. 
in  his  public  and  private  mufic,  and  fet  foine  of  the 
works  of  almoft  ever)'  poet  of  eminence  in  that  reign. 
The  Comus  of  Milton,  and  feveral  of  the  lyrics  of  Wal- 
ler, were  fct  by  him  ;  and  both  thefe  poets  have  done 
him  honour  in  their  verfes.  He  compofed  a  confider- 
able  number  of  pfalm-tunes  in  the  Cantica  Sacra,  for 
three  voices  and  an  organ  ;  and  many  mote  of  his  com- 
poCtions  are  to  be  feen  in  a  work  called  Sfk&  airs  and 
dialogues  ;  alfo  in  the  Trsajury  of  mujtc,  and  the  Muft- 
cal  companion.      He  died  in  1662. 

Lawes  (William),  was  brother  to  the  former,  and 
a  moft  capital  mufician.  He  made  above  30  feveral 
forts  of  mufic  for  voices  and  inftruments ;  nor  was 
there  any  inftrument  then  in  ufe,  but  he  compofed  to 
it  as  aptly  as  if  he  had  ftudled  that  alone.  In  the  mu- 
fic fcheol  at  Oxfocd  are  two  large  maaufcrlpt  volumes 
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,twleft    of  his  works  in  fcore  for  various  inftruments.     He  was 
II         a  commiffaiy  under  general  Geraid  in  the  civil  war, 
iwreiice.  ^^j^  ^p  ^^^,  great  regret  of  the  king,  was  killed  at  the 
Ik-ge  of  Chtfter  in  i^uj. 

LAWLESS  COURT,  a  court  faid  to  be  held  an- 
nually on  King's  ?lil!  at  Rochford  in  Eflex,  on  the 
Wednefday  morning  after  Michaelmas  day  at  cock- 
crowing,  where  they  whifper,  and  have  no  candle, 
nor  any-^en  and  ink,  but  only  a  coal.  Peifons  who 
owe  fuit,  or  fervice,  and  do  not  appear,  forfeit  double 
their  rent  every  hour  they  are  miffing. 

This  fervile  attendance,  Cambden  informs  us,  was 
impofed  on  the  tenants  for  confpiripg  at  the  like  un- 
feafonable  hour  to  raifc  a  commotion.  The  court  be- 
longs to  the  honour  of  Raleigh,  and  to  the  tarl  of 
Warwick  ;  and  ia  called  Iwwle/s,  from  its  being  held  at 
an  unlawful  hour. 

LAWINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Suabia  ;  formerly  imperial,  but  now  fubjecl  to  the 
duke  of  Neuburg.  Here  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  in 
J  704,  fortified  his  camp  to  defend  his  country  againll 
the  Britifli  forces  and  their  allies  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  MarJborough,  who  forced  their  intrench- 
jncnts.  It  is  feated  on  the  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  lo. 
7g.  N.  Lat.  38.  32. 

LAWN,  a  fpacious  plain  in  a  paik,  or  adjoining 
-to  a  noble  ftat.  As  to  the  dimenfions  of  a  lawn  :  In 
a  large  park,  it  (hould  be  as  extenfive  as  the  ground 
will  permit ;  and,  if  poflible,  it  Ihould  never  be  lefs 
than  50  acres :  but  in  gardens  of  a  moderate  eKtent,  a 
lawn  of  10  acres  is  fuflicient  ;  and  in  thofe  of  the 
largell  fize,  15  acres.  The  bed  fituation  for  a  lawn 
is  in  the  front  of  the  houfe  :  and  here,  if  the  houfe 
front  the  eaft,  it  will  be  extremely  convenient  ;  but 
the  moll  defirable  afpeCl  for  a  lawn  is  that  of  the 
■fouth-eaft.  As  to  the  figure  of  the  lawn,  fome  re- 
commend an  exaA  fquare,  others  an  oblong  fquare, 
fome  an  oval,  and  others  a  ciicular  figure  :  but  nei- 
ther of  thefe  are  to  be  regarded.  It  ought  to  be  fo 
contrived,  as  to  fuit  the  ground  ;  and  there  fliould 
be  trees  planted  for  fhade  on  the  boundaries  of  the 
lawn,  fo  the  fides  may  be  broken  by  irregular  planta- 
tions of  trees,  which,  if  there  are  not  fome  good  pro- 
fpcfls  beyond  the  lawn,  fliould  bound  it  on  every  fide, 
and  be  brought  round  pretty  near  to  each  end  of  the 
houfe.  If  in  thefe  plantations  round  the  lawn,  the 
trees  are  placed  irregularly,  fome  breaking  much  for- 
warder on  the  lawn  than  others,  and  not  crowded  too 
clofe  together,  they  will  make  a  better  appearance 
than  any  regular  plantations  can  poflibly  do  ;  and  if 
there  are  variety  of  trees,  properly  difpofed,  they  will 
have  a  good  effeft  ;  but  only  thofe  which  make  a  fine 
appearance,  and  grow  large,  ftraight,  and  handfome, 
ftiould  be  admitted  here.  The  moft  proper  trees  for 
this  purpofe,  are  the  elm,  oak,  chefnut,  and  beech  ; 
and  if  there  are  fome  clumps  of  ever  green  trees  inter- 
mixed with  the  others,  they  will  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  whole,  efpecially  in  the  wintcr-featon  ;  the  beil 
forts  for  this  purpofe  are  lord  Weymouth's  pine,  and 
the  filver  and  fpruce  firs. 

Lawn,  in  tnanufaclures,  a  fine  fort  of  linen,  remark- 
able for  being  ufed  in  the  fleeves  of  biftiops. 

LAWRENCE   (St),  the  largeft  river  in  north  A- 
mexica,  proceeding  from  the  take  Ontario,  from  which 
it  runs  a  courfe  of  700  miles  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.    It 
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is  navigable   as   far   as  Quebec,  which  is -above  400  Lawroni*. 
miles ;   but  beyond  Montreal  it  is  fo  full  of  fhoals  and      ,  j^' 
rocks,  that  it  will  not  admit  large  vefTels  without  dan-         "J    j 
gtr,   unlefs  the  channel  be  very  well  known. 

LAWSONIA,  Egyptian  privet:  A  gennu  of 
the  nionogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafa 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is 
quadrifid  j  the  petals  four ;  the  (lamina  four  in  pairs ; 
the  capfule  is  quadriloculai  and  polyl'permous.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  the  inermis  and  fpinofa,  both  natives 
of  India.  Some  authors  take  the  firil  to  be  the  plant 
termed  by  the  Arabians  ,?'f«n(7  or  alhenna  ;  the  pulveri- 
fed  leaves  of  which  are  much  ufed  by  the  eailern  na- 
tions for  dying  their  nails  yellow  :  but  others,  Dr  Haf- 
felquill  in  particular,  attribute  that  effeft  to  the  leaves 
ofthe  other  fpecies  of  Egyptian  privet  which  bears 
prickly  branches.  It  is  probable,  that  neither  fet  of 
writers  are  miltaken,  and  that  the  fhrub  in  queftion  is 
a  variety  only  of  the  thorny  lawfonla,  rendered  mild 
by  culture. 

Alhenna  grows  naturally  and  is  cultivated  through- 
out India,  as  alfo  in  Egypt,  Palcftine,  and  Ptrfia.  Ia 
thofe  countries,  fays  Haffelquill,  it  flowers  from  May 
to  Auguft.  The  leaves  being  pulverifed,  are  made 
with  water  into  a  pafte,  which  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
countries  bind  on  the  nails  of  their  hands  and  feet, 
keeping  it  on  all  night.  The  deep  yellow  colour  that 
is  thus  obtained  is  confiderably  permanent,  not  requi- 
ring to  be  renewed  for  fcveral  wefks.  It  would 
feem  that  this  cuftom  Is  very  ancient  in  Egypt  ;  tha 
nails  of  fome  mummies  being  found  dyed  in  this 
manner.  The  dried  flowers  of  henna  afford  a  fragrant 
fmell,  which,  it  its  affirmed,  womeu  with  child  cannot 
bear. 

LAWYER,  fignifies  a  counfellor,  or  one  that  u 
learned  or  llcilled  in  the  law.  See  Counsellor,  '^At.- 
RisTER,  and  Serjeant. 

LAY,  a  kind  of  ancient  poem  among  the  French, 
confining  of  very  fliort  verfes. 

There  were  two  forts  of  lays  ;  the  grrat,  and  the 
little.  The  firft  was  a  poem  confilling  of  twelve  cou- 
plets of  verfes,  of  different  meafures.  The  other  was 
a  poem  confilling  of  fixteen  or  twenty  verfes,  divided 
into  four  couplets. 

Thefe  lays  were  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  old  French 
poets,  who  were  imitated  by  fome  among  the  Englifli. 
They  were  principally  ufed  on  melancholy  fubiefts, 
and  are  faid  to  have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  th? 
trochaic  verfes  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tragedies. 

Father  Mourgues  gives  us  an  extraordinary  inftance 
of  one  of  thefe  ancient  lays,  in  his  Treatifc  of  Frencii 
Poetry  : 

Sur  I'appjiis  du  inotule 
^tefmit  il  qu'onfoiide 
D'efpuir  ? 
Cette  mer  profunde. 
En  debris  feconde 
Fait  voir 

Calme  au  matin,  I'onde 
El  Parage  y  gronde 
Lefoir. 
LAr-Broihers,    among   the    Romaniils,  thofe   pious 
but   illiterate  ptrfons,  wlo  devote  themfclves  In  fome 
convent   to  the  fervice  of  the  religious.     They  wear  a 
5  A  different 
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different  habit  from  that  of  the  rehgious  ;  but  never 
enter  into  the  choir,  nor  are  prtfent  at  the  chapters  5 
nor  do  they  make  any  other  vow  except  of  conllancy 
and  obedience.  In  the  nunneries  there  ate  alfo  lay- 
iiftcra. 

LAr-Man,  one  who  follows  a  fecular  employment, 
and  has  not  entered  into  holy  orders. 

LAYERS,  in  gardening,  are  tender  (hoots  or  twigs 
of  trees,  laid  or  buried  in  the  ground,  till,  having 
flnick  root,  they  are  feparated  from  the  parent-tree, 
and  become  difliiicl  plants. — The  propagating  trees  by 
lavfn  is  done  in  the  following  manner :  The  branches 
of  the  trees  are  to  be  flit  a  little  way,  and  laid  under 
the  mould  for  about  half  a  foot ;  the  ground  lliould 
be  fii  II  made  very  light,  and  after  they  are  laid  they 
fhould  be  gently  watered.  If  they  will  not  remain 
eafily  in  the  pofition  they  are  put  in,  they  mud  be 
pegged  down  with  wooden  hooks  :  the  bed  feafon  for 
doing  this  is,  for  evergreens,  toward  the  end  of  Au- 
guft,  and,  for  other  trees,  in  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary. If  they  are  found  to  have  taken  root,  they  are 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  main  plant  the  fucceeding  win- 
ter, and  planted  out.  If  the  branch  is  too  high  from 
the  ground,  a  tub  of  earth  is  to  be  raifed  to  a  proper 
height  for  it.  Some  pare  off  the  rhind,  and  others 
twill  the  branch  before  they  lay  it,  but  this  is  not  ne- 
ceffary.  The  end  of  the  layer  (hould  be  about  a  foot 
out  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  branch  may  be  either  tied 
tight  round  with  a  wire,  or  cut  upwards  from  a  joint, 
or  cut  round  for  an  inch  or  two  at  the  place,  and  it  is 
a  good  method  to  pierce  feveral  hole*  through  it  with 
an  awl  above  the  part  tied  with  the  wire. 

LAYING  THE  LAND,  in  navigation,  the  ftate  of 
motion  which  increafes  'the  diftance  from  the  coaft, 
fo  as  to  make  it  appear  lower  and  fmaller,  a  circum- 
flance  which  evidently  arifes  from  the  intervening  con- 
vexity of  the  fuiface  of  the  fea.  It  is  ufed  in  contra- 
diftion  to  raifmg  the  land,  which  is  produced  by 
the  oppofite  motion  of  approach  towards  it.  See 
Land. 

LAZAR- HOUSE,  or  Lazaretto,  a  public  build- 
ing, in  the  nature  of  an  hofpital,  to  receive  the  poor, 
and  thofe  alBiifted  with  contagious  diftempers.  In 
fome  places,  lazarettos  are  appointed  for  the  perform- 
i.nce  of  quarantine  ;  in  which  cafe,  thofe  are  obliged 
to  be  confined  in  them  who  are  fufpeiSled  to  have  come 
from  places  infefted  with  the  plague. 

LAYSTOFF,  or  Lowestoff,  a  town  of  Suffolk 
1 1 7  miles  from  London,  feems  to  hang  over  the  fea, 
and  its  chief  bufinefs  is  fifhing  for  cod  in  the  north  fea, 
and  for  herring,  mackarel,  and  fprats,  at  home.  The 
church  being  three  furlongs  off,  there  is  a  chapel  in  the 
place.  Having  been  a  part  of  the  ancient  demefnes 
of  the  crown,  this  town  has  a  charter  and  a  feal, 
by  the  former  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  exempted 
from  ferving  on  Juries,  Here  is  a  market  on  Wednef- 
day,  and  two  fairs  in  the  year.  Some  take  this  to  be 
the  moil  eaftern  part  of  Britain. 

LAZULI,  or  Lapis  Lazuli,  a  fpecies  of  zeolite 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  argillaceous  earths.  See 
Clav,  n°  7.  It  is  of  a  blue  colour.  That  which  is 
of  a  fine  blue  inclining  to  purple,  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Oriental ;  but  the  pale  blue  islefs  efteemed. 
It  is  frequf  Dtly  variegated  with  yellow,  and  white  (hi- 
njng  veins  and  fpecklcBj  ^'hich  the  common  people 


take  fur  gold  and  filver,  though  they  are  in  truth  no- 
thing but  marcafites.  The  lapis  lazuli  has  the  follow-  -" 
ing  properties  :  1.  It  retains  its  blue  colour  for  a  long 
time  in  a  calcining  heat ;  but  changes  at  lad  to  a 
brown,  2.  It  melts  eafily  in  the  fire  to  a  white  frothy 
flag ;  which  puffs  up  greatly  when  expofed  to  the 
flame  of  a  blow-pipe  ;  but  with  a  ilrong  heat  In  a  co- 
vered veffcl,  it  becomes  cleat  and  lolld,  with  blue  clouds 
in  it.  3.  It  does  not  ferment  with  acids  ;  but,  if  ■ 
boiled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  flovvly  dlffolves,  and  lofes 
its  blue  colour.  On  adding  a  folatlon  of  fixed  alkali, 
it  precipitates  a  white  earth,  which  being  fcoriSed 
with  borax,  yields  a  iilver  coloured  regului,  varying  in 
bignefs  according  to  the  different  fpeclmens  of  the 
ftone.  4.  By  fcorlfication  with  lead,  it  yields  filver, 
fometlmes  In  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  to  a  hundred 
weight  of  the  llonc.  j.  Oil  of  vitriol  difcovers  the 
prefence  of  filver  more  certainly  in  lapis  lazuli  than  fpl- 
rit  of  nitre.  6.  On  adding  fpirit  of  fal  amnonlac  to 
any  folul»lon  either  of  crude  or  calcined  lapis  lazuli,  no 
blue  coloui  is  produced  j  a  certain  proof  that  it  does 
not  depend  on  copper  ;  which  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  fixity  of  the  blue  colour  in  the  fire,  and  the  colour 
of  the  flag  or  glafs.  7.  It  is  fomewhat  harder  than 
the  other  kinds  of  y.eohte,  but  does  not  approach  to 
the  hardnefs  of  quartz  or  other  filiceous  ftones  in  ge- 
neral ;  for  the  pured  and  fineft  lapis  lazuH  may  be  rub- 
bed into  a  white  powder  by  means  of  deel,  though  It 
takes  a  pollih  like  maible.  8.  Wlien  perfeftly  calcined, 
it  is  a  little  attrafted  by  the  loadftone  ;  and  when  fco- 
rified  with  lead,  the  flag  becomes  of  a  greenilh  colour, 
not  like  that  produced  by  copper,  but  fuch  as  is  always 
produced  by  iron  mixed  with  a  calcareous  fubilance; 

Mongez  informs  us,  that  fome  of  the  parts  of  lapis 
lazuli  will  ftrike  fire  with  fteel.  According  to  Cron-- 
ftedt,  it  is  feldom  found  pure  ;  but  generally  full  of 
veins  of  quartz,  limeftone,  and  niarcafite  :  but  for  the 
experiments  by  which  the  above  mentioned  qualities 
were  determined,  the  pureft  pieces  were  picked  ;  fuch 
as  had  been  examined  through  a  magnifying  glafs,  and 
judged  as  free  from  heterogeneous  mixture  as  poffible. 
Our  author  expreffes  a  wl(h  that  fuch  as  are  In  poffef- 
fion  of  any  quantity  of  the  ftone  would  make  farther 
experiments,  in  order  to  determine  what  fubdance  it  is 
which  produces  the  blue  colour  fo  conftant  in  the  fire, 
fince  it  cannot  depend  either  on  copper  or  iron  ;  fo? 
though  thefe  metals,  on  certain  occafions,  give  a  blue 
colour,  yet  they  never  produce  any  other  but  what  in- 
ftantly  vanilhes  in  the  fire,  and  is  deftroyed  by  mean* 
of  an  alkali.  "What  is  mentioned  in  feveral  books 
(fays  he)  can  by  no  means  be  objefted  here;  fince  in 
thefe  proceffes  the  filver  employed  is  mixed  with  cop- 
per and  other  fubttances  which  contain  a  volatile  alka- 
li, whereby  the  blue  colour  is  produced." 

In  the  year  1761  M.  Margraaf  publllhed  fome  c>:- 
periments  on  the  lapis  lazuli ;  in  which  he  agrees  in  a 
great  meafure  with  Cronftedt.  According  to  him,  the 
lapis  lazuli  does  not  contain  any  copper  ;  but  he  found 
in  it  a  calcareous  and  gypfeous  fubftance,  though  he 
took  care  to  pick  out  the  very  pureft  bits  he  could 
find,  Engeftrora,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  cal- 
careous fubftancp  is  not  effential  to  la.pis  lazuli  ;  as 
Cronftedt  fays,  that  the  lapis  lazuli  he  tried  did  not 
ferment  with  acids.  He  farther  mentions,  that  when  dif- 
folved  in  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  it  always  turned 
6  them 
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hliJe,  them  into  a  jelly. 
*'•      to  indicate,   that 


Some  of  liis  experiments  alfo  feem 
all  kinds  of  lapis  lazuli  do  not  con- 
tain filver,  though  many  of  them  do. 

'1  he  lapis  lazuli  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  ;  but  that  of  Afia  and  Africa  is  much  fupe- 
rior  both  in  beauty  ard  real  value  to  the  Bohemian 
and  German  kind,  which  is  too  often  fold  in  its  place. 
LEAC«LADE,  a  town  of  Gloucefterflairc,  12 
miles  eaft  from  Cirenceiler,  29  miles  from  Glouceller, 
and  60  from  London.  The  river  Thames  waters  it  on 
the  fouth  and  eaft  fides,  and  divides  it  from  Wijtfliire 
and  Beikfhire.  The  Leach  runs  through  the  north 
fide  cf  the  parilh.  The  Thames  river  is  navigable  for 
barges  of  50  tons  burden,  but  want  of  water  one  part 
of  the  year  makes  the  navigation  very  uncertain.  Here 
is  a  fmall  market  orr  Tuefday,  and  two  fairs  in  the 
year.  The  church  is  a  large  handfome  building',  with 
■double  ailes,  fupp^rted  by  two  rows  of  fluted  pillars. 

LEAD,  one  of  the  imperfcft  metals,  of  a  dull  white 
colour  inclining  to  blue,  the  leaft  duftile,  the  lead 
elaftic,  and  the  leaft  fonorous,  of  the  whole,  poffctTes  a 
confiderable  degree  of  fpecific  gravity,  reaching  from 
Ji.3t"  11.479.     It  is  found,* 

1.  Native.  Cronfledt  and  fome  other  mineralogifts 
have  doubted  whether  native  lead  was  ever  found  in 
the  earth,  but  the  matter  is  now  decided  by  innumer- 
able ttftimonies.  It  appears  from  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions  for  1772,  that  fome  fmall  pieces  of  native 
lead  were  fnund  in  the  county  of  Monmouth  in  Wales. 
It  is  faid  alfo  to  be  found  in  the  Vivairais  in  France. 
Eomare  mentions  a  curious  fpecimen  of  native  lead 
kept  in  the  coUeftion  of  the  abbe  Nolin  at  Paris,  that 
had  been  found  in  the  lead  mines  of  Pompenn,  near 
Rennes  in  Biittany.  It  was  very  malleable,  could  be 
cut  with  a  knife  without  crumbling,  and'^afily  melted 
over  the  flame  of  a  candle.  It  weighed  about  two 
pounds  ;  was  imbedded  in  an  earthy  lead  ore  of  a  red- 
difii  colour  ;  and  had  a  ilaty  vein  that  went  through 
tlie  middle  of  it. 

2.  Leadfpar,  is  fometimestranfparcnt,  but  general- 
ly opake,  and  cryilallized  in  regular  forms  of  a  lami- 
nar or  ftriated  texture.  Lead  ochre,  or  native  cerufs, 
is  the  fame  fubftance,  but  in  a  ioofe  form,  or  indurated 
and  fhapelefs.  Sometimes  it  \i  found  in  a  filky  form. 
Both  contain  fome  iron, calcareous  earth,  and  clay  ;  and 
both  grow  red  or  ytllowilh  when  healed.  They  eff.er- 
vefce  with  acids,  and  afford  from  60  to  80  or  ^o  per 
cent,  of  lead.  They  are  found  in  Brittany,  Loriain, 
Germany,  and  England.   . 

M.  Sage,  of  the  royal  academy  of  Paris,  pretended, 
that  the  white  lead  ore  from  Poiilawen  in  the  county 
of  Btetagne  in  France,  was  mineralized  by  the  marine 
acid  ;  but  his  mi'take  was  detcAed  by  the  commif- 
Copers  of  that  ac.idtmy.  This  ore,  according  to  tlie 
fame  academicians,  is  coinpoled  of  llriatcd  cryltals,  of 
a  wliii'lli  pale  red  or  giey  colour.  1  here  is  a  lead  ore 
of  this  kind  fomttimcs  g'^y  and  fonielimes  yellow, 
which  is  very  heavy.  Its  firuftureis  either  lamellsted 
or  fibrous,  and  its  laminx  cnn  hardly  be  feparated  ;  but 
it  is  friable,  and  may  be  cut  with  3  knife.  Sometimes 
it  in  cryllallizcdj  and  fometimes  its  fibres  are  extreme- 
ly thin,  femiirnnfparent,  and  have  a  filky  look.  They 
effervtfce  with  acids,  decrepitste  in  the  fire,  and  feem 
to  lofe  the  aeiial  acid  by  which  the  kadis  inineralifed. 
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The  fparry  lead  or«  has  often  a  femltranfpirency 
like  the  fparry  duor  ;  its  cryflala  being  generally  ter-  ' 
minated  by   hexahedral  prifms,  or  cylindrical  columns, 
llriatcd,  and  apparently  compofed  of  a  great  number 
of  filaments.     Thefe   fparry  cryftals  arc  always  found 
in  the  fame  places  with  the  galenas  or  fulpluirated  lead 
ores ;  and  feem  to  be  formed  from  their  decompofition 
after  the  lofs  of  their  fulphur  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  galenas  which  are  beginning  to  pafs  into 
a  ftate  of  white  lead.     There  is  a  black  ore  of  lead, 
which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  an  intermediate  ftate 
betwixt  the  white  lead  ore   and  galena,   as  it  feems  to 
be  a  true  white  lead  tinged  by  the  hepatic  vapours  of 
the  fulphur  on  its  parting  from  the  galena.     There  is 
alfo  a  green  tranfparent  lead,  having  a  more  or  lefs 
yellowifh  eaft.     It  frequently  has  no  regular  form,  and 
appears  like  a  kind  of  rcofs.     When  this  green  ore  i« 
cryttallized,   it  confifts  of  hexahedral  truncated  prifms, 
terminated    by    fix-fided  pyramids,    either   entire    or 
truncated   near  the  bafe.     Profeffor  Brunnich  tells  us, 
that  the  green  and  the  black  lead  ores  from  Saxony, 
and  the  Hungarian  blue  ores,  are  prifmatic.     Accord- 
ing to  Kirwanand  Mongtz,  the  green  lead  ores  are  ei- 
ther cryftallized  in  needles  as  in  Brittany,  or  in  a  Ioofe 
powder  as  in  Saxony  ;  but  moftly  adhering  to  and  in- 
vefting  quartz.  They  owe  their  green  colour  to  iron,  fel- 
dom  containing  any  copper,  and  are  very  rare.      Brun- 
nich mentions  a  fapphire-coloured  ore  once  found  among 
fome  white  lead  fpar  at  Wendifli  Lemen.     It  was  ea- 
fily  melted  by  the  blow-pipe.     Natural  red-lead  or  mi- 
nium has  been  found  in  fome  Siberian  mines.     It  is 
found  either  cryftallized,  or  in  fhapelefs  mailes,  or  in 
powder,  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  brown  or  yellow 
ores.     Dr  J.  R.  Forfter  brought  fome  of  this  cryftal- 
lized red  lead  ore  from  RulTia.     The  cryftals  were  cu- 
bical,  and  the  colour  fcemed  rather  pale.     The  red  Si- 
berian ores  are  perfectly  rhombic  ;  thofe  from  Bohe- 
mia have  a  cubical  or  rhomboidai  form.     Sulphur  and 
arfenic  have  been  found  in  the  red  ones,  but  the  others 
have  not  been  fufficlently  inveiligated.     Moft  of  them 
effervefce  with  acids. 

l-  Arfinkal  had  fpar.  Cronfledt  fays  that  he  tried 
an  ore  of  this  kind  from  an  unknown  place  in  Gcr« 
many,  and  found  that  no  metal  could  be  fnelted  from 
it  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe  as  could  be  done  by 
other  fpars ;  but  by  doing  it  in  a  crucible,  that  part 
of  the  arfenic  which  did  not  fly  off  was  likewife  redu- 
ced, and  found  in  the  form  of  grains  difperfed,  and 
forced  into  the  lead.  Another  ore  fimilar  to  this,  and 
which  likewife  was  not  eafily  reduced  by  means  of  the 
blow-pipe,  always  fhot  Into  polygonal,  but  chiefly  hexa- 
gonal cryltals,  after  being  melted,  having  ihining  fur- 
faces.  Profeft'or  Brunnich  obfcrvea,  that  thefe  ores 
■efTtrvefce  with  acids,  and  contain  1^0  per  cent,  of  lead. 

4.  The  bhy-glwK  of  the  Germans  contains  lead  mi- 
neralized with  fulphur  alone,  and  of  this  there  are  two 
or  tlirce  varieties.  At  ViUach  in  Auilria  there  is  faid 
to  be  found  a  potters  lead-ore  containing  iiotthefmall- 
cft  portion  of  filver, 

5.  Laid  mwenilifcd  ly  the  vUrklie  add,  is  gcne« 
rally  in  the  form  of  a  white  mafs,  fohible  in  i3  timc3 
its  quantity  of  water.  Sometimes  it  is  bkickifh,  and 
cryftallized  in  very  long  ftrix,  or  in  friable  RalaAites  j 
this  laft  variety  efflorefces  in  the  air,  and  is  converted 
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L»^.      jnto^  true  vitriol  of  lead.    According  to  Mr  Kirwan, 
it   does  not   efTervefce  nor  is  foluble   in   other  acids 


but  may  be  reduced  by  laying  it  on  a  burning  coal. 
It  originates  from  the  decompofition  of  fulphurated 
lead  ores.  Dr  Withering  informs  lis,  that  it  is  found 
in  great  quantity  in  the  ifland  of  Anglefey  ;  but  uni- 
ted to  iroi>>  and  not  reducible  by  the  blow-pipe  or 
charcoal. 

6.  Lead  mineralwd  ly  the  phofphork  acid,  was 
lately  difcovered  by  Mr  Gahn.  I:  is  of  a  greenifh,  yel- 
low, or  reddi(h  colour,  and  does  effervefce  with  acids. 
After  folution  in  nitrous  acid,  the  lead  may  be  pre- 
tipliated  from  this  ore  by  the  vitriolic  acid.  An 
hundred  grains  of  lead  are  produced  from  137  of  this 
precipitate  waftied  and  dried.  The  decanted  liquor 
evaporated  to  dry  nefe  affords  the  phofphoric  acid,  from 
which  the  inflammable  compound  may  be  produced 
by  diftillation  with  charcoal.  Seven  ounces  of  this 
lead  ore  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Friburg,  treated 
in  the  manner  jull  mentioned,  yielded  by  diftillation 
J44  grains  of  phofphorus.  A  compound  fimilar  to 
this  ore  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  pure  phofphoric 
acid  (that  is,  fuch  as  is  combined  with  the  volatile  al- 
kali, for  the  foffile  alkali  in  the  miorocofmic  fait  hin- 
ders the  operation)  with  red  lead. 

7.  Galena,  or  potters  ore,  in  which  the  metal  is 
mineralized  by  fulphurated  filver.  According  to  Mr 
Kirwan  it  is  the  mod  common  of  all  the  lead  ores,  of 
a  bluifti  dark  lead  colour,  formed  of  cubes  of  a  mode- 
rate fize,  or  in  grains  of  a  cubic  figure,  whofe  corners 
have  been  cut  off  ;  its  texture  is  lamellar,  and  its  hard- 
iiefs  varying  in  difTcrsnt  fpccimens.  That  which  is 
formed  into  grains  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  richeft  in  Cl- 
▼er ;  but  even  this  contains  only  about  one  or  one 
and  a  half /«r  fcn/.  that  is,  about  1 2  or  18  ounces 
*<■>•  quintal  ;  and  the  poorcli  not  above  60  grains. 
©res  that  yield  about  half  an  ounce  of  filver /nr  quin- 
tal are  barJy  worth  the  extrafting.  Different  fpeci- 
mtns  alfo  vary  in  the  quantity  of  fulphur  they  contain, 
from  15  to  25 /w  cent,  and  that  which  contains  the 
leaft  is  In  fome  degree  malleable.  The  proportion  of  iron 
in  this  ore  is  very  fmall,  but  the  lead  is  from  60  to  85 
per  cent,  M.  Monnet  afftrts,  that  galena  is  infoluble 
in  the  nitrous  acid  ;  but  Dr  Watfon  has  ftjown,  that 
it  is  completely  diffolved  by  the  acid  when  diluted. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  galena  is  from  7.000  to  7.780. 
It  yields  a  yellow  (lag  when  melted. 

M.  Fourcroy  diiUnguifhes  feversl  varieties  of  this 
©re.  I.  Cubic  galena,  the  cubes  of  which  are  of  va- 
lious  fizes,  and  found  either  fingle  or  in  groups;  it  is 
often  found  with  the  angles  truncated,  and  is  common 
at  Freyberg.  2.  In  maffcs,  without  any  regular  configu- 
ration ;  very  common  at  St  Maire.  3. With  large  facets. 
It  does  not  compofe  regular  cryftals,bu.t  is  entirely  form- 
ed of  large  lamina;.  4.  With  fmall  facets,  appearing 
like  mica,  compofed  of  white  and  very  brilliant  fcales^ 
It  is  called  white  filver  ore,  becaufe  it  contains  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  that  metal.  5.  Small  grained 
galena,  fo  called  becaufe  it  has  a  very  clofe  grain.  It 
is  likewlft  very  rich  in  filver,  and  is  found  with  the 
foregoing  ore.  No  galena,  excepting  that  of  Ca- 
rintliia,  is  known  to  be  without  filver  ;  but  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  thofe  which  affotd  the  moft  filver 
have  the  fmalleft  facets.  6.  Galena  cryilallized  like 
lead  fpar,  in  hexagonal  prifms  or  cylindrical  columns, 
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contains  little  filver,  and  feems  to  be  merely  fpathofe 
lead,  mineralized  without  having  loft  its  form.  Cry- "" 
ftals  of  pure  fpathofe  lead  entirely  coveted  with  a  very 
fine  galena,  are  fometimes  found  in  the  fame  piece, 
together  with  others  which  are  changed  into  galena 
throughout. 

8.  yimimonial  lead-ore,  in  which  the  metal  is  m!« 
neralized  by  fulphur  with  filver  and  regulus  of  anti- 
mony. This  is  of  the  fame  colour  with  galena,  but 
its  texture  is  different,  being  radiated,  filamentous, 
or  ftriated.  When  heated,  it  yields  a  white  fmoke  ;  and 
it  affords  from  40  to  50/fr  cent,  of  lead,  and  from  half 
an  ounce  to  two  ounces  of  filver />«-  quintal. 

9.  Pyritous  lead-ore,]  mineralized  by  fulphur  with 
filver  and  a  large  proportion  of  iron.  This  is  of  a 
brown  or  ycUowidi  colour;  of  an  oblong  or  ftalaftiti- 
cal  form  ;  friable  ;  and  of  a  lamellar,  ftriated,  or  loofe 
texture  ;  affording  18  or  20  per  cent,  of  lead  at  moft, 
which  is  obtained  merely  by  melting  it,  the  iron  de- 
taining the  fulphur.  It  is  only  a  mixture  of  galena 
with  the  brown  pyrites. 

10.  Lead  r.thierali'zed  by  arfen'tr,  was  lately  difcovered 
in  Siberia.  It  is  of  a  pale  colour  externally,  but  inf 
ternally  of  a  deep  red.  It  Is  for  the  moft  part  cry. 
ftalliacd  in  rhomboidal  parallelopipeds,  or  irregular 
pyramids.  Lehman  fays,  that  it  contains  fulphur,  ar- 
fenic,  and  about  ^^per  cent,  of  lead  j  and  Mr  Pallas  faySj 
that  it  contains  fome  filver  alfo.  It  was  found  near 
Catherineburg  in  Siberia  ;  and  Lehman  fays,  that  on 
being  reduced  to  powder,  it  refembled  the  bcft  carmine. 
A  fpecimen  examined  by  Mongez  was  of  a  yellow- 
greenilh  colour,  and  was  found  among  quartz  in  the 
fame  country,  and  contained  fome  arfenic.  Both 
thife,  according  to  M.  Magellan,  may  be  eafily  reduced 
bv  means  off  blow-pipe. 

I  I.  Stony  or  fiindy  lead-ores,  coitfift  either  of  the  caU 
ciform  or  the  galena  kind,  intimately  mixed  and  diffu- 
fed  through  Itones  and  earth,  chiefly  of  the  calcareous 
or  barytic  genus.  To  this  fpecies  Mongez  refers  the 
earthy  lead  ore,  falfely  called  native  majjlcet,  found 
in  the  lead  mines  of  Pompean  in  Brittany,  principally! 
in  fjhd  pieces.  Thefe  are  either  yellowifh  or  grey  ; 
they  appear  bright  like  glafs  when  broken,  and  effer- 
vefce with  acids  ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  ore  con- 
tains fixed  air.      Sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  clay. 

12.  The  mine  of  Morngenftern  at  Freyberg  ha» 
a  peculiar  variety  of  lead-ore  containing  filver,  and 
which  deferves  to  be  noticed  on  account  of  its  yellow- 
ifhbrown  colour,  and  likewife  on  account. of  its  An- 
gular figure,  which  confifts  of  flender  cylinders.  Some- 
times itisfound  in  dentritical  forms,  like  the  LnitcobalfX 

Moll  of  the  ores  of  lead  contain  filver  ;  and  thofe 
kinds  of  galena  which  do  net,  are  very  fcarce.  Irk 
Hungary  and  Tranfylvania,  the  lead  ore  contains  a 
quantity  of  gold  as  well  as  filvet.  Sometimes  the  pot- 
ters ores  are  found  fo  poor  In  filver,  that  it  is  not  worth 
the  expence  of  extrafting  it.  Thefe,  when  free  from 
mixtures  of  the  rock,  are  employed  without  any 
fufion  to  glaze  earthen  ware  ;  and  a  confiderable  trade 
is  carried  on  in  the  Mediterranean  with  fuch  ores  from 
the  mines  of  Sardinia  and  France. 

Lead,  expofed  to  heat,  melts  long  before  ft  i's  ig- 
nited. By  a  ftiong  heat  it  becomes  volatile,  and  flies 
off  in  vapours.  If  fuffered  to  cool  very  flowly,  and  the 
melted  portion  be  poured  off  ftom  that  which  is  be- 
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come  foli'd.  It  is  found  to  be  cryftallized  in  quadrangu- 
lar pyramids.  When  melted  with  t^x  contaft  of  air, 
it  foon  becomes  covered  with  a  grry  dull  pellicle,  which 
by  proper  management  is  converted  into  minium,  as 
explained  under  the  article  Chemistry  ;  and  by  this 
operation  it  becomes  heavier  by  about  ten  pounds  in 
the  hundred,  tliough  it  is  faid  th.it  at  Nuremberg  it 
gains  twice  as  much.  By  too  much  heat  minium  lofes 
its  beautiful  red  coloui,  and  adumes  that  of  a  pale  yel- 
low :  by  a  heat  ftill  more  violent,  it  milts  into  a  tranf- 
parent  glafs,  fo  fufible,  that  it  penetrates  the  crucible 
and  efcapes.  But  if  one  part  of  faud  be  added  to 
three  parts  of  calx  of  lead,  the  fand  melts,  by  the  affilt- 
aiice  of  the  calx,  into  a  beautiful  amber-coloured  glafs. 
With  two  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  fand,  it  refembles  a 
topaz.  A  fimilar  quantity  of  the  calx  of  lead,  added 
to  common  glafs,  dots  not  alter  its  tranfparcnce,  but 
gives  it  a  greater  degree  of  weight,  and  more  efpecially 
a  kind  of  unduoufnefs,  which  renders  it  capable  of  be- 
ing cut  and  poliilied  more  eafiiy  without  brfaking. 
This  glafs  is  very  proper  for  making  achromatic  lenfes  ; 
but  is  fubjeft  to  veins,  and  to  have  a  gelatinous  ap- 
pearance. "  The  Englifli  (fays  M.  Fourcroy)  call 
hfiirit  g/iij's  ;  our  workmen  find  great  difficulty  in  fe- 
ledling  pieces  of  any  conliderable  magnitude,  exempt 
from  ftrix,  in  that  which  is  imported  from  England." 
This  great  impcrfeftion  feems,  in  Maccuer's  opinion, 
to  depend  on  the  principles  of  the  glafs  not  being 
uniformly  combined  :  for  that  purpole  it  is  neceflary 
that  it  fhould  be  kept  in  fufion  for  a  long  time  ;  but 
as  the  lead  would  by  thac  means  be  diflipated,  the 
flint  glafs  would  lofe  a  part  of  its  denfity  and  unftu- 
Bulnefs,  which  are  its  chief  merit. 

M  Magellan  tells  us,  that  it  is  the  pureit  calx  of  lead 
called  minium,  made  immediately  from  the  metal,  and 
the  mod  pure  quartzous  fand,  with  pure  mineral  al- 
kali, or  rather  with  good  nitre,  that  produce,  when 
properly  melted,  the  bcil  flint-glafs.  The  greater  the 
proportion  of  red-lead,  the  heavier  is  the  glafs,  and 
«f  courfe  its  refraftionj  the  gteater  ;  an  effential  re- 
quilite  for  fuch  glafs  as  is  employed  for  the  lenfes  of 
achromatic  telefcopes.  It  muft,  however,  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  glafs  made  with  lead  has  the  defe(ft  of  be- 
ing of  unequal  denfity,  for  want  of  a  perfcft  mixture 
of  all  its  parts ;  fo  that  it  is  extremely  difrM.ult  to  find 
pieces  of  a  few  inches  diameter  among  hundred  weights 
of  this  glafs,  that  Ihall  be  quite  free  from  filaments  and 
ftrix.  By  chance  the  late  Mr  DoUond  procured  a  pot 
of  pure  flint  glafs,  from  which  he  made  the  admirable 
triple  objeft  lenfes  of  three  feet  and  a  half  focus, 
which  have  been  fo  much  admired  ;  but  no  fuch  other 
glafs  has  yet  been  found,  though  very  confiderable 
premiums  have  been  offered  for  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing the  bed  kind  of  glafs  for  optical  inftruments. 

All  the  calces  of  lead,  efpecially  minium,  have  a 
great  attraftion  for  fixed  air.  If  therefore  we  fliould 
defire  a  calx  of  lead  in  perfeft  purity,  it  mufl  be  kept 
defended  from  the  contadi  of  air,  or  flightly  calcined 
before  it  is  ufcd,  in  order  to  feparate  the  fixed  air 
it  may  have  abforbed.  When  expofed  to  the  air,  it 
tarnifties  in  proportion  to  the  dampnefs  of  the  air, 
and  contrafts  a  white  ruft,  whiA  is  not  a  pure  calx, 
but  combined  with  the  fixed  air  imbibed  from. the  at- 
aaofphere.    It  is  not  altered  bj  pure  water  ;  and  there- 
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fore  we  mufl  conclude,  that   the   whitifh  crufl  with 
whi(.h  the  internal  part  of  lead   pipes   through  which  '" 
water  runs   is   ufually  covered,  muil  be  owing   to  the 
faline  fubltances  contained  in  the  water. 

"  All  the  phenomena  of  the  calcination  of  lead 
(fays  M.  Magellan),  and  of  its  reduftion  to  the  metal- 
lic ilate,  fho«'  that  it  has  the  fmalleft  adhefion  to  phlo- 
gifton  ;  as  appears  by  the  fimple  aftlon  of  fire,  which 
feparates  both,  whilll  their  attraftion  is  equilly  quick 
in  its  reduftion  to  tlie  metallic  Ilate.  A  common  wa- 
fer, which  owes  its  colour  to  red-lead,  by  being  burn- 
ed in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  immediately  exhibits  pure 
globules  or  little  drops  of  the  metal.  The  readinefs 
with  which  lead  parts  with  its  phlogiflon  is  fliown  by 
the  curious  experiment  lately  performed  at  Paris  by 
Doftor  Luzuriagu  penfioner  of  the  court  of  Spain. 
He  put  four  ounces  of  lead- (hot  wetted  with  water, 
into  a  pint  bottle  filled  with  atmofpheric  air,  and  clo- 
fed  with  a  ftopple.  Having  (haken  it  feveral  times, 
a  black  powder  was  produced,  which  foou  turned 
white  :  on  opening  the  bottle  at  the  end  of  24  hours^  ' 
the  air  was  found  to  have  loft  a  fifth  p?.rt  of  its  bulk, 
and  to  have  become  phlogillicated.  Dephlogitlicate-* 
air  was  ftiU  more  reduced  in  bulk  ;  but  the  contrary 
took  place  when  inflammable  air  was  employed." 

Cauitic  alkaline  lixivia,  boiled  on  lead,  diffolve  a 
fmall  quantity  of  it,  and  corrode  more.  It  has  beeft 
obferved,  that  plants  do  not  thrive  fo  well  in  leaden  a&; 
in  earthen  veflels. 

In  Holland,  and  perhaps  in  other  places,  it  ha»- 
been  cuftomary  to  correCl  the  mofl:  offcnfive  exprefftd 
oils,  as  that  of  rape- feed  and  rancid  oils  of  alm;)nds  or' 
olives,  by  impregnating  them  with  lead.  This  dan- 
gertHis  abufe  may  be  difcovercd  by  mixing  a  little  of 
that  oil  with  a  folution  of  orpiment  made  in  lime- 
water  :  for,  on  fhaking  them  together,  and  fuffering> 
them  to  rell,  the  oil,  if  it  has  any  faturnine  tint,  will 
appear  of  an  orange  red  ;  but  if  pure,  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowifh  one.  A  fimilar  abuft  has  alfo-becn  pradifed 
with  acid  wines,  which  difTolve  as  much  of  the  lead  a*, 
communicate  a  fweetlih  tafte.  This  is  difcovercd  in  a 
fimilar  manner;  and  upon  this  principle  is  founded  the 
liqiior  probaterius,  01  telt-liquor.  This  liquor  is  nothing 
elfe  than  a  folution  of  orpiment  or  liver  of  fulphur  ia. 
lime-water.  If  a  few  drops  of  this  folution  be  put  in  a 
glafs  of  the  fufpefted  liquor,  it  will  exhibit  a  precipitation, 
like  a  dark-coloured  cloud.  This  is  owing  to  the  at- 
tachment of  the  lead  to  the  fulphur  in  the  orpiment. 
If  lead,  or  its  calces,  in  powder,  be  mixed  with  a  fo- 
lution of  hepar  fulphuris,  a  decompofition  enfues,  but 
the  alkali  is  not  thus  deprived  of  its  fulphur.  Inltead 
of  this,  it  is  re- converted  into  vitriolated  tartar  ;  the 
lead  feiaes  the  phlogiftcn  of  the  fulphur,  and  allows 
the  vitriolic  acid  to  unite  with  the  alkali. 

Lead  unites  with  mod  other  metals.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  united  with  iron  ;  but  if  both  are  expo- 
fed  to  the  fire  in  a  proper  veffel,  the  lead  fcorifies  the 
iron  by  feizing  on  its  phlogidon  ;  after  which  it  melta 
with  the  calx  into  a  dark-coloured  glafs.  This  pro- 
perty which  lead  poflefTes,  of  reducing  all  the  imper- 
feft  metals  to  a  glafs,  is  the  reafon  of  its  baring  ufed 
in  the  purification  of  gold  and  filvcr  ;  neither  of  which 
can  be  touched  by  it,  but  remain  pure  in  the  bottom 
of  tlie  cupel.     This  procefs  ii>  the  moie  complete  by 

reafca 
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tl.c  great  efficacy  of  lead  in  diffolvlng  earthy  bove  mentioned  from  the  habitual  contaft  of  the  m*. 

In    tins    refpca    it    .3   fo    powerful   a  fl.ix,  tal  or  its  calces,  even  though'they  neither  take  it  in- ' 

iliat  no  earthen  velTcl   or  cruc.hle  can  contain  it  when  ternally,  nor  are  expofed  to  its  fmn-s 
fufed,  of  whatever  materials  the  vdill   be  made.     A  Black-LEAo   (Plumbago),  a  genus  of  inflamm-,bl. 

.mxture  of  raw  and   burned  clay  (lands   the  adion  of  fubllances.  frequently  confounded  with  nMJ.na ;  the 

lead  for  the   greatelt   length  of  time  ;  but  at  laft  th,3  appearance  of  which   i.  ne.sly  the  fame,  though     h-^ 

alfo  g.ves  way,  and  .s  corroded  m  the  fide..  qualities  are  very  different.    Black-lead,  when  pure,   i^ 

Litharge    a  fort   of  rtfufe  of  lead,  is  employed  in  extremely  black  ;   but   when  frelh  cut,  appears  of  a 

the  compohtion  of^  all  the   hner  glalTes   called  pajla,  bluilh  white,  and  (hining  like  lead.      It  is  micaceous 

which  aye_  defigned  as  imitations  of  precious  flones.  and  minutely  fcaly  ;  eafily  broken,  and  of  a  granula 


pewtcrers;  a  pradf.ce  which   M.  Fourcroy  fets  forth  be  decompofed  by  deflagration  with  nitre-  but   the 

as  very  dangerous,  and,  gives  the  following  procefs  for  common  fluxes  are  not  capable  of  procuring 'its  fufiou 

detettmg  It :   "  DifToive  two  ounces  of  the  fufpefted  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  from  i.qSt  to  2.267    According 

metal  in  five  ounces  of  a  good  pure  nitrous  acid.     The  to  Sclieele,  this  fubftance  confilis  of  phlopifton  com 

calx  of  tin  IS  to  be  waflied  with  four  pounds  of  diailled  bined  with  aerial  acid:   but   M.  Pelletier  has  fhown 

water,  and   dried,  and   the   vvater  evaporated  by  the  that  when  pure  it  neither   produces  fixed  nor  inflam! 

heat  of  a  water  bath       by  this  evaporation   nitre  of  mable  air;  both  which,  when  found,  are  entirely  owiuff 


wrought  tin  or  pewter  contains  about    10  pounds  of  hbly  know,  in  the  one  and  not  iuthe  other  Dr  Piieft 

lead  in   the  ico;  and  that  the   common  tin   fold  in  ley's  experiments  on  the   diflipation  of  charcoal  into 

France  under  that  name,  often  contains  25  pounds  in  inflammable  air  alfo   (Iiow,   that  charcoal  is  little  or 

the  fame  quantity  ;  an   enormous  dofe,  fufficient  to  nothing  elfe  than  mete  phlogillon,  fo  that  no  fub'lance 

expole  thofe  who  ufe  vcffcls  made  of  this  compofition  whatever  can  contain  more.     From  thcfe  exoeriment, 

to  tl^egreateft  danger."  Mr  Kirwan  concludes,   that    100  parts   of  plumbagc 

There  are  fevera!  methods  ufed  by  pewterers  to  dif-  contain  67  of  phlogilton  ;  becaufe   100  grains  of  nitre 

cover  the  finenefs  of  tin.     This  13  done  in  fome  cafes  contain  33  of  real  nitrous  acid  ;   all  of  which  are  de 

by  fimple   mfpedion,   the  judgment  being  alTilted  by  compofed  when  it  receives  as  much  phlogilton  as  is  ne- 

t^ie  weight  and  noife  produced  in   bending   the  metal.  cefTary  to  convert  it  into  nitious  acid,  o^a  little  more. 

averted 


nto  ni- 
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the  experiments  of  MefTrs  Gahn  and  Hiclm,  it  appears. 


Lead,  when  taken   into   the   human  body,  13  pro-  that  100  grains  of  plumbago,  calcined  in  a  muiHe,  lolt 

ducfive  of   various  d.fcrders,  particularly  a  danjrerous  90  grains  in  weight;   the  remainder  being  a  ferrugi 

kind  of  colic   terminating   in  a   palfy  ;  and  as  all  the  nous  earth,  and  the  fulphureous  fmcll  (howed  that  ft 

common  earthen  ware  is  glazed  with  minium,  the  ufe  contained  fome  pyrites,  both  which  were  acidentalto 

of  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  to   be  void  of  danger  in   all  the  black  lead.     M.  PellcJer,  however,  as  h~as  already 

cafes.     1-ountainf,    or  vefTcls  of  lead  which   contain  been  hinted,  affirms,  that  plumbago  is  volatihzed  in  a 

water,    often   comn-umcate  a  noxious   quality  to    it  ftrongfire,  without  producing  any  aerial  vapour  what- 

Vifieri  fuilered  to  remain  long  full.     Its  vapour  is  dan-  ever  ;  whence  we  mu.1  conclude,  that  the  plumbao-o 

,t:crous  to  tae  workmen  who  melt  it,  and   the  fumes  u fed  by  Scheele  had  not  been  quite  pure.    In  clofe  vef 


timonid  emetics  are  recommended.     Navier  prefcribes  clofe   vcffels :  but  Dr   PrielUey   has   iho.vn    that  in  a 

hveroffuiphur  and  hepatic  waters.     Tlie  internal  ufe  very  violent   fire,   in  clofe  veffels,   charcoal' begins  to 

^)f  lead  is  certainly  dangerous,  though  it  is  often  pre-  emit  inflammable  air.   and  continues  to  do  fo  without 

fcribed  in  medicine  ;  and  even  the  extemal  ufe  of  it  is  any  end  of  the  piocefs  that  he  could  perceive-  whence 

not  altogether  fafe.     Certain  it   is,  that   all.  workmen  it  h  probable,  that  in  this  way  alf«  charcoal  mi.rht  be 

who  deal  much  in   lead,  are  fubjtct  to  the  cholic  a-  entirely  difperfed,  provided  we  could  find  veffels  capable 
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of  fiidainin^  fuch  a  long  and  vehement  heat.  No  ex. 
■  pertments  have  been  made  withblack-kad  in  this  way, 
either  with  the  folar  heat  in  -vacuo,  or  with  a  violent 
lieat  in  an  iron  or  other  veffcl  capable  of  refilling  a 
long  continued  heat. 

Cronftedt.  when  treating  of  this  mineral,  obferves, 
that  "  Mr  Pott  examined  it  in  clofc  vefills,  and  Mr 
Quill  in  an  open  fire  ;  froin  which  difference  In  the 
mode  of  treatment,  difl'eicnt  notions  had  arifen  :  be- 
caufe  the  black-lead,  when  treated  in  clofc  vcfitls,  or 
when  immediately  put  into  a  ftrong  chatcoai  fiie,  is 
elmofl.  unalterable  ;  but  in  a  calcining  heat,  becomes 
almoll  entirely  volatile.  This  is  the  cafe  with  fevp'al 
of  the  other  mineral  phlogillons  ;  and  from  this  we 
may  in  geneial  learn,  how  neceffary  it  is  to  examine 
the  mineral  bodies  by  many  and  different  methods, 
and  to  endeavour  to  multiply  the  experiments  more 
than  has  hitherto  been  done." 

With  ret'ard  to  the  redudlion  of  metallic  calces, 
which  ought  to  be  accompliflied  by  \\\\s  phlogijlk  fub- 
ftance,  M.  Pclletier  aflirms,  that  it  cannot  be  done  un- 
lefs  the  black-lead  be  mixed  with  fixed  alkali,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  when  charcoal  is  employed  in  fuch  cir- 
cumllances.  It  cannot  be  combined  with  iron,  as 
Bergman  aflerts  ;  nor  with  any  other  metal,  though  it 
may  be  fimply  inteifperfed  betwixt  its  particles.  M. 
Pelletier  intieed  owns,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  plumbago 
found  fwimming  over  the  melted  iron  in  large  furnaces 
where  iron-ores  are  frtielted  ;  but  he  thinks,  that  this 
mud  have  been  naturally  mixed  with  the  mineral.  It 
is  alfo  the  only  known  plumbago  of  a  very  dillinft  la- 
mellar form  ;  as  he  obferved  in  the  pieces  obtained 
from  the  iron  works  at  Valiancy  in  the  French  pro- 
vince of  Berry. 

Black-lead  is  found  of  different  kinds;  ■u/'z.  i.  Of  a 
fteel-grained  and  dull  texture ;  naturally  black,  but 
when  rubbed  affording  a  dark- lead  colour.  2.  Of  a 
granulated  and  fcaly  appearance  at  the  fame  time.  It 
is  found  in  different  countries,  as  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  America  ;  but 
generally  in  fmall  quantities,  and  of  very  different  qua- 
lities. The  beft  fort,  however,  and  the  fitted  of  all 
for  making  pencils,  is  that  met  with  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland  in  England.  It  is  found  in  fuch  plenty  at 
a  place  called  Borroivdale  in  this  county,  that  hence 
not  only  the  whole  ifland  of  Britain,  but  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe,  may  be  laid  to  be  fupplied.  "  I 
have  feen  (fays  M.  Magellan)  various  fpecimena  from 
different  countries  ;  but  their  coarfe  texture  and  bad 
quality  cannot  bear  any  comparifon  with  that  of  Bor- 
rowdale  ;  though  it  fometimes,  but  fcldom,  contains 
pyritaceous  particles  of  iron.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
ago,  that  this  mine  feemed  to  be  almoll  exhaufted  ; 
but  by  digging  fome  few  yards  through  the  ftrata  un- 
derneath, according  to  the  advice  of  an  experienced 
miner,  whofe  opinion  had  been  long  unattended  to,  a 
very  thick  and  rich  vein  of  the  beft  black-lead  has 
been  difcovered,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  proprietors 
and  advantage  of  the  public." 

The  principal  ufe  of  black-lead  is  for  making  pen- 
cils for  drawing;  which  have  the  advantage  of  mark- 
ing paper  very  dlflinftly  for  a  time,  though  their  traces 
may  afterwards  be  entirely  rubbed  out  by  foft  bread 
or  elaftic  gum.  To  form  the  pencils,  the  kad  is  cut 
into  thin  parallelopipcds,  and  put  into  quadrangular 


grooves  cut  in  pieces  of  cyprcfs  wood;  and  a  (lit  b;inj 
glued  over,  they  arc  worked  into  fmsU  cylinders  like  . 
quills.  A  coarfer  kind  are  made  by  working  up  the 
powder  of  black-kad  with  fulphur,  or  fome  mucilagi- 
nous fubllance  ;  but  thefe  anfwcr  only  for  carpenters, 
or  fome  very  coarfe  drawings.  One  part  of  plumbago 
with  three  of  clay,  and  fome  cows  hair,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent coating  for  retorts,  as  it  keeps  its  form  even 
after  the  retorts  have  melted.  The  famous  crucibles  of 
Ypfen  are  formed  of  plumbago  mixed  with  clay.  Thefe 
are  known  in  Britain  by  the  name  of  Hffnan  cruci- 
bles ;  but  a  manufadlure  of  the  fame  kind  is  now  clla- 
bllfheJ  at  Cheifca  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
wheie  crucibles  are  manufa£lured  nearly  of  the  fame 
quality  with  the  foreign  ones.  The  powder  of  black- 
lead  ftrves  alfo  to  cover  the  ftiaps  for  razors  ;  and  it 
is  with  it  that  the  call -iron  work,  fuch  as  (loves,  &c. 
receive  a  glofa  on  their  furface.  An  application,  how- 
ever, perhaps  as  uf.'ful  as  any  other,  is  that  of  black-lead 
to  fmooth  the  furfaces  of  wooden  work  which  are  fub- 
jcded  to  much  friition,  as  wooden  fcrews,  packers 
prefTes,  _&c. ;  neither  greafy  nor  oily  fubllances.  nor 
loapy  ointments,  produce  fuch  a  good  tffeft  uppiv 
them. 

Milled  Lead,     See  Chomistry,  n°  1219. 

Poifon  of  Lead.      See  Poison. 

Sheet-LsAD.     See  Plumbery. 

LEAF,  a  part  of  a  plant  extended  into  length  anS 
breadth  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  one  fide  dillin- 
guifhable  from  the  other.  This  is  Miller's  dcfiTiitioo^ 
Linnceus  denominates  leaves  "  the  organs  of  motioOv 
or  mufcles  of  the  plant." — The  leaves  are  not  merelv 
ornamental  to  plants  ;  they  fcrve  very  ufeful  purpofes, 
and  make  part  of  the  organs  of  vegetation. 

The  greater  number  of  plants,  particularly  trees,. 
are  fuinifhed  with  leaves  :  in  mulhrooms,  and  (hrubby 
horfe-tail,  they  are  totally  wanting.  Ludwig  defines 
leaves  to  be  fibrous  and  cellular  proceffes  of  the  plant,, 
which  are  of  various  figures,  but  generally  extended 
into  a  plain  membranaceous  or  fkinny  fubllance.  They 
are  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  foot-ftalks  on  which 
they  Hand,  and  are  formed  by  the  expanfion  of  the 
veflels  of  the  lialk,  among  which,  in  feveral  leaves, 
the  proper  veflels  are  dillinguifhed  by  the  particular 
tafte,  colour,  and  fmell,  of  the  liquors  contained  with- 
in them. 

By  the  expanfion  of  the  vefTds  of  the  flalk,  are  pro- 
duced feveral  ramifications  or  branches,  which,  crofs- 
ing  each  other  mutually,  form  a  kind  of  net ;  the 
melhes  or  interftices  of  which  are  filled  up  with  a  ten- 
der cellular  fubllance,  called  the  f>ii/p,  pith^  or  paren- 
chyma. This  pulpy  fubllance  Is  frequently  confumed 
by  certain  fmall  infeAs,  whilil  the  membranous  net 
remaining  untouched  exhibits  the  genuine  ficdeton  of 
the  leaf. 

The  net  in  queftion  is  covered  externally  with  an 
epidermis  or  fcarf-ftin,  which  appears  to  be  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  fcarf-ll<in  of  the  ftalk,  and  perhaps 
of  that  of  the  llem.  M.  Defauffure,  a  judfclous  ni- 
turalill,  has  attempted  to  prove,  that  this  fcarf  fltin, 
like  that  of  the  petals,  is  a  true  bark,  compofed  itfelf 
of  an  epidermis  and  cortical  net ;  thefe  parts  feem  to 
be  the  organs  of  perfplration,  which  fervc  to  diflipatc 
the  fuperlluous  juices. 

The  cortical  net  Is  furnlflied,  principally  on  the 
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OoldXti'.  fill  face  of  tlie  leaf,  with  a  great  number  of  fuckers  or 
«  abforbent  vefTels,  deftined  to  imbibe  the  humidity  of 
the  air.  The  upper  furface,  turned  towards  heaven, 
ferves  as  a  defence  to  the  lower,  which  looks  down- 
ward ;  and  thie  difpofition  is  fo  eflential  to  the  vege- 
table economy,  that,  if  a  branch  is  overturned  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  deftroy  the  natural  dire&ion  of  the 
.leaves,  they  will,  of  themfelves,  in  a  very  fhort  time, 
refume  their  former  pofition  ;  and  that  as  often  as  the 
branch  is  thus  overturned. 

JLeaves,  then,  are  uftful  and  neceffary  organs  ;  trees 
ptriih  when  totally  divefted  of  them.  In  general, 
plants  ftript  of  any  of  their  leaves,  cannot  (hoot  vigo- 
toufly  :  witnefs  thofe  which  have  undergone  the  de- 
predations of  infefts  5  witnefs,  likewife,the  very  com- 
mon praftife  of  ftripping  off  fome  of  the  leaves  from 
plants,  when  we  would  fufpend  their  growth,  or  di- 
minith  the  number  of  their  flioots.  This  method  is 
fometimes  obfcrved  with  corn  and  the  efculent  gralTes; 
and,  in  cold  years,  is  praftifed  on  fruit-trees  and  vines, 
to  render  the  fruit  riper  aud  better  coloured-:  but  in 
this  cafe  it  is  proper  to  wait  till  the  fruits  have  acquired 
ihcir  full  bulk,  as  the  leaves  contribute  greatly  to 
their  growth,  but  hinder,  when  too  numerous,  that 
exquifite  redlifying  of  the  juices,  which  is  fo  neceffary 
to  render  them  delicious  and  palatable. 

When  vegetation  ceafcs,  the  organs  of  perfpiration 
pnd  infpiration  become  fuperfluous.  Plants,  there- 
fore, are  not  always  sdoriied  with  leaves  :  they  pro- 
duce new  ones  every  year;  and  every  year  the  greater 
part  are  totally  divefted  of  them,  and  remain  naked 
during  the  winter.     See  Plant. 

LE/jF-InfeS.     See  Cimex. 

Leaf,  in  clocks  and  watches,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  notches  of  their  pinions. 

Gold-Lt.At,  ufually  fignifies  fine  gold  beaten  into 
plates  of  an  exceeding  thinnefs,  which  are  well  known 
in  the  arts  of  gilding,  &c.  The  preparation  of  gold- 
leaf,  according  to  Dr  Lewis,  is  as  follows. 

•'  The  gold  is  melted  in  a  black-lead  crucible,  with 
fome  borax,  in  a  wind-furnace,  called  by  the  workmen 
a  -wind- hole  :  as  foon  as  it  appears  in  perfeA  fufion,  it 
is  poured  out  into  an  iron  ingot  mould,  fix  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  pre- 
vioufly  greafed,  and  heated,  fo  as  to  make  the  tallow 
run  and  fmoke,  but  not  to  take  flame.  The  bar  of 
gold  is  made  red  hot,  to  bum  off  llie  unAuous  matter, 
and  forged  on  an  anvil  into  a  long  plate,  which  is  fur- 
ther extended,  by  being  pafTed  repeatedly  between 
poliftied  ftcel  rollers,  till  it  becomes  a  ribbon  a»  thin 
as  paper.  Formerly  the  whole  of  this  extenfion  was 
procured  by  means  of  the  hammer,  and  fome  of  the 
French  workmen  are  ftiU  faid  to  follow  the  fame 
praftice  :  but  the  ufe  of  the  flatting-mill  both  abridges 
the  operation,  and  renders  the  plate  of  more  uniform 
thickncfs.  The  ribbon  is  divided  by  corapafles,  and 
cut  with  Iheers  into  equal  pieces,  which  confequently 
are  of  equal  weights:  thefe  are  forged  on  an  anvil  till 
they  are  an  inch  fqnare  ;  and  afterwards  well  nealed, 
to  corrcft  the  rigidity  which  the  uietal  has  con- 
trafted  in  the  hammering  and  flatting.  Two  ounces 
of  gold,  or  960  grains,  the  quantity  which  the  work- 
men ufually  melt  at  a  time,  make  1 50  of  thefe  fquares, 
whence  each  of  them  wtighs  lix  grains  and  two-fifths  ; 
and  as  902   grains  of  gold  ijiake  a  cubic  inch,  the 
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thicknefs  of  the  fquare  plates  is  about  the  766th  part  GoW-Leif, 
of  an  inch.  ^-"-v— ^ 

"  In  order  to  the  further  extenfion  of  thefe  pieces 
into  fine  leaves,  it  is  neccfiaiy  to  interpofe  fome  fmooth 
body  between  them  and  the  hammer,  for  foftening  its 
blow,  and  defending  them  from  the  rudenefs  of  ita 
immediate  afllon  :  as  alfo  to  place  between  every  two 
of  the  pieces  fome  proper  intermedium,  which,  while 
it  prevents  their  uniting  together,  or  injuring  one 
another,  may  fuffcr  them  freely  to  extend.  Both  thefe 
tnds  are  anfwered  by  certain  animal  membranes. 

«♦  The  gold-beaters  ufe  three  kinds  of  membranes; 
for  the  outfide  cover,  common  parchment  made  of 
fneep-flcin  ;  for  interlaying  with  the  gold,  firft  the 
fmoothell  and  clofeft  vellum,  made  of  calf  fliin  ;  and 
afterwards  the  much  finer  fldns  of  ox-gut,  ftript  off 
fiom  the  large  ftraight  gut  flit  open,  curioufly  pre- 
pared on  purpofe  for  this  ufe,  and  hence  called  gold- 
beater'' s Jk'm.  I'he  preparation  of  thefe  lall  is  a  diftinft 
bufinefs,  praflifed  by  only  two  or  three  pcrfons  in  the 
kingdom,  fome  of  the  particulars  of  which  I  have  not 
fatibfaftorily  learned.  The  general  procefs  is  faid  to 
confift,  in  applying  one  upon  another,  by  the  fmooth 
fides,  in  a  moift  ftate,  in  which  they  readily  cohere 
and  unite  infeparahly  ;  ftretching  them  on  a  frame, 
and  carefully  fcraping  off  the  fat  and  rough  matter,  fo 
as  to  leave  only  the  fine  exterior  membrane  of  the  gut; 
beating  them  between  double  leaves  of  paper,  to  force 
out  what  unftuofity  may  remain  in  them  ;  moiftening 
them  once  or  twice  with  an  infufion  of  warm  fpices ; 
and  taftly,  drying  and  prcfGng  them.  It  is  faid,  that 
fome  calcined  gypfum,  or  plafter  of  Paris,  is  rubbed 
with  a  hare's  foot  both  on  the  vellum  and  the  ox  gut 
fl<ins,  which  fills  up  fuch  minute  holes  as  may  happen 
rn  them,  and  prevents  the  gold-leaf  from  fticking,  as 
it  would  do  to  the  Ample  animal-membrane.  It  is 
obfervable,  that,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  extent  to 
which  the  gold  is  beaten  between  thefe  flcins,  and  the 
great  tenuity  of  the  flcins  themfelves,  yet  they  fuftain 
continual  repetitions  of  the  procefs  for  feveral  months, 
without  extending  or  growing  thinner.  Our  work- 
men find,  that,  after  70  or  80  repetitions,  the  Ikins, 
though  they  contraft  no  flaw,  will  no  longer  permit 
the  gold  to  extend  betv/een  them  ;  but  that  they  may- 
be again  rendered  fit  for  ufe  by  impregnating  them 
with  the  virtue  which  they  have  loll,  and  that  even 
holes  in  them  may  be  repaired  by  the  dexterous  appli- 
cation of  frefh  pieces  of  Ikin  :  a  microfcopical  exami- 
nation of  fome  flcins  that  had  been  long  ufed  plainly 
fliowed  thefe  repairs.  The  method  of  redoring  their 
virtue  is  faid  in  the  Encyclop.die  to  be,  by  interlaying 
them  with  icaves  of  paper  raoIfl:cned  with  vinegar 
white-wine,  beating  them  for  a  whole  day,  and  after- 
wards rubbing  them  over  as  at  firft  with  plafter  of 
Paris.  The  gold  is  faid  to  extend  between  them  more 
eafily,  after  they  have  been  ufed  a  little,  thaa  when 
they  are  new. 

"  The  beating  of  the  gold  is  performed  on  a  fmootb 
block  of  black  marble,  weighing  from  200  to  600 
pounds,  the  heavier  the  better ;  about  nine  inches 
fquare  on  the  upper  furface,  and  fometimes  lefs,  fitted 
into  the  middle  of  a  wooden  frame,  about  two  feet 
fquare,  fo  as  that  the  furface  of  the  marble  and  the 
frame  form  one  continuous  plane.  Three  of  the  lidej 
are  furnilhed  with  a  high  ledge ;  and  the  front,  which 
4  is 
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sf-  18  open,  has  a  leather  flap  fattened  to  it,  which  the 
"*  goid-beater  takes  before  him  as  an  apron,  for  prefer- 
ving  the  fragments  of  gold  that  fall  off.  Three  ham- 
mers are  employed,  all  of  them  with  two  round  and 
fomewhat  convex  faces,  though  commonly  the  work- 
man iifes  only  one  of  the  faces  :  the  firft,  called  the 
cutchhammer,  is  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  15  or  16  pounds,  and  fometimes  20,  though 
few  workmen  can  manage  thofe  of  this  lalt  fize  :  the 
fecond,  called  tht  Jhodering- hammer,  weighs  about  12 
pounds,  and  is  about  the  fame  diameter  :  the  third, 
called  the  gold-hammer,  or  Jinijhmg-hammer,  weighs  I  o 
or  1 1  pounds,  and  is  nearly  of  the  fame  width.  The 
French  ufe  four  hammers,  differing  both  in  fize  and 
fhape  from  thofe  of  our  workmen  :  they  have  only  one 
face,  being  in  figure  truncated  cones.  The  firft  has 
Tery  little  convexity,  is  near  five  inches  in  diameter, 
and  weighs  14  or  15  pounds  :  the  fecond  is  more  con- 
vex than  the  firft,  about  an  inch  narrower,  and  fcarcely 
half  its  weight  :  the  third,  ftill  mme  convex,  is  only 
about  two  inches  wide,  and  four  or  five  pounds  in 
weight :  the  fourth  or  finiftiing  hammer  is  near  as 
heavy  as  the  firft,  but  narrower  by  an  inch,  and  the 
moft  convex  of  all.  As  thefe  hammers  differ  fo  re- 
markably from  ours,  I  thought  proper  to  infert  them, 
leaving  the  workmen  to  judge  what  advantage  one  fet 
may  have  above  the  other. 

"  A  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  pieces  of  gold  are 
interlaid  with  leaves  of  vellum,  three  or  four  inches 
fquare,  one  vellum  leaf  being  placed  between  every 
two  of  the  pieces,  and  about  20  more  of  the  vellum 
leaves  on  the  outfides  ;  over  thefe  is  drawn  a  parch- 
ment cafe,  open  at  both  ends,  and  over  this  another  in 
a  contrary  diretlion,  fo  that  the  affemblage  of  gold 
and  vellum  leaves  is  kept  tight  and  clofe  on  all  fides. 
The  whole  is  beaten  with  the  heavieft  hammer,  and 
every  now  and  then  turned  upfide  down,  till  the  gold 
is  ftrelched  to  the  extent  of  the  vellum ;  the  cafe  being 
from  time  to  time  opened  for  difcovering  how  the  ex 
tenfion  goes  on,  and  the  packet,  at  times,  bent  and 
rolled  as  it  were  between  the  hands,  for  procuring  fuf- 
ficient  freedom  to  the  gold,  or,  as  the  workmen  fay, 
to  make  the  gold  work.  The  pieces,  taken  out  from 
between  the  vellum  leaves,  are  cut  in  four  with  a  fteel 
knife  ;  and  the  600  divifions,  hence  refulting,  are  in- 
terlaid, in  the  fame  manner,  with  pieces  of  the  ox-gut 
(l<ins  five  inches  fquare.  The  beating  being  repeated 
with  a  lighter  hammer  till  the  golden  plates  have  again 
acquired  the  extent  of  the  fliins,  they  are  a  fecond 
time  divided  in  four :  the  inftrument  ufed  for  this  di- 
vifion  is  a  piece  of  cane  cut  to  an  edge,  the  leaves  be- 
ing now  fo  light,  that  the  moifture  of  the  air  or  breath 
condenfing  on  a  metalline  knife  would  occafion  them 
to  ftick  to  it.  Thefe  laft  divifions  being  fo  numerous, 
that  the  flcins  neceflary  for  interpofing  between  them 
would  make  the  packet  too  thick  to  be  beaten  at 
once,  they  are  parted  into  three  parcels,  which  are 
beaten  feparately,  with  the  fmalleft  hammer,  till  they 
are  ftretched  for  the  third  time  to  the  fize  of  the 
llvins:  they  are  now  found  to  be  reduced  to  the  great- 
eft  thinnefs  they  will  admit  of;  and  indeed  many  of 
them,  before  this  period,  break  or  fail.  The  French 
workmen,  according  to  the  minute  detail  of  this  pro- 
cefs  given  in  the  Encyclopi-die,  repeat  the  divifion  and 
the  beating  once  more ;  but  as  the  fquares  of  gold. 
Vol.  IX.  Part.  H. 
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taken  for  the  firft  operation,  have  four  times  the  areaGoW-Leaf. 
of  thofe  ufed  among  us,  the  number  of  leaves  from  an  — — v— "* 
eqnal  area  is  the  fame  in  both  methods,  viz.  i6  from 
a  fquare  inch.  In  the  beating,  however  fimple  the 
procefs  appears  to  be,  a  good  deal  of  addrefs  is  requi- 
fite,  for  applying  the  hammers  fo  as  to  extend  the 
metal  uniformly  from  the  middle  to  the  fides  :  one  im- 
proper blow  is  apt  not  only  to  break  the  gold  leaves, 
but  to  cut  the  (Icins. 

"  After  the  laft  beating,  the  leaves  are  taken  up  by 
the  end  of  a  cane  inftrument,  and,  bJing  blown  flat  on 
a  leather-cuihion,  are  cut  to  a  fize,  one  by  one,  with  a 
fquare  frame  of  cane  made  of  a  proper  fharpnefs,  or 
with  a  frame  of  wood  edged  with  cane  :  they  are  then 
fitted  into  books  of  25  leaves  each,  the  paper  of  which 
13  well  fmoothed,  and  rubbed  with  red- bole  to  prevent 
their  fticking  to  it.  The  French,  forfizmgthe  leaves, 
ufe  only  the  cane-knife ;  cutting  them  firft  ftraight  on 
one  fide,  fitting  them  into  the  book  by  the  ftraicrht 
fide,  and  then  paring  off  the  fuperfluous  parts  of  the 
gold  about  the  edges  of  the  book.  The  fize  of  the 
French  gold  leaves  is  from  fomewhat  lefs  than  three 
inches  to  three  and  three  quarters  fquare;  that  of  ours, 
from  three  inches  to  three  and  three-eighths. 

"  The  procefs  of  gold-beating  is  confiderably  In- 
fluenced by  the  weather.  In  wet  weather,  the  Ikins 
grow  fomewhat  damp,  and  in  this  ftate  make  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  gold  more  tedious :  the  French  are  faid 
to  dry  and  prefs  them  at  every  time  of  ufing  ;  with 
care  not  to  overdry  them,  which  would  render  them 
unfit  for  farther  fervice.  Our  workmen  complain 
more  of  froft,  which  appears  to  affedt  the  metalline 
leaves  themfelves :  in  froft,  a  gold-leaf  cannot  eafily 
be  blown  fiat,  but  breaks,  wrinkles,  or  runs  together. 

"  Gold-leaf  ought  to  be  prepared  frJm  the  fineft 
gold;  as  the  admixture  of  other  metals,  though  in  too 
fmall  a  proportion  to  fenfibly  affeft  the  colour  of  the 
leaf,  would  difpofe  it  to  lofe  of  its  beauty  in  the  air. 
And  indeed  there  is  little  temptation  to  the  workman 
to  ufe  any  other;  the  greater  hardnefs  of  alloyed  gold 
occafioning  as  much  to  be  loft  in  point  of  time  and 
labour,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  leaves  that  break, 
as  can  be  gained  by  any  quantity  of  alloy  that  would 
not  be  at  once  difcoverable  by  the  eye.  All  metals 
render  gold  harder  and  more  difficult  of  extenfion  : 
even  filver,  which  in  this  refpeft  feems  to  alter  its  qua- 
lity lefs  than  any  other  metal,  produces  with  gold  a 
mixture  fenfibly  harder  than  either  of  them  feparately, 
and  this  hardnefs  is  in  no  art  more  felt  than  in  the 
gold-beater's.  The  French  are  faid  to  prepare  what 
is  called  the  green  gold-leaf,  from  a  compofition  of  one 
part  of  copper  and  two  of  filver  with  eighty  of  gold. 
But  this  is  probably  a  miftake  :  for.fush  an  admixture 
gives  no  greennefs  to  gold  :  and  I  have  been  informed 
by  our  workmen,  that  this  kind  of  leaf  is  made  from 
the  fame  fine  gold  as  the  higheft  gold  coloured  fort, 
the  greeniflt  hut  being  only  a  fuperficial  teint  indu- 
ced upon  the  gold  in  fome  part  of  the  procefs :  thi« 
greenin-i  leaf  is  little  otherwife  ufed  than  for  the  gild- 
ing of  certain  books. 

"  But  though  the  goldbeater  cannot  advantageoufly 
diminifh  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  leaf  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  any  other  fubftance  with  the  gold,  yet 
means  have  been  contrived,  for  fome  particular  pur- 
pofes,  of  faving  the  piecious  metal,  by  producing  a 
S  B  kind 
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I.eapue.   kind  of  leaf  called  party-gold,  wliofe   bafis  is   filver,  fixed  ap  in  places  of  public  concourfe,  and  foraetimes 

'*"""v~~~'  and  which  has  only  a  fuptrticial  coat  of  gold  upon  one  read  at  the  folemn  games.     Some  exchanged  certain 

fide  :  a  thick  leaf  of  filver  and  a  thinner  one  of  gold,  2u/</3o\£c  or  tej'era  upon  the  occafion,  and  frequently 

laid  flat  on  one  another,  heated  and  preffed  together,  fent  embaffadors,  on.forae  appointed  day,  to  keep  them 

unite  and  cohere;    and  being  then  beaten  into  fine  in  mind  of  their  engagements  to  each  other, 

leaves,  as  in   the  foregoing  procefs,  the  gold,  though  The  ceremonies  of  the  Romans  in  making  league* 

iti  quantity  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  were  performed  by  the  Fu'iales.     See  Feciales. 

filver,   continues  every  where    to  cover  it,   the  exten-  Leagues  of  the  Grifons,  ate  a  part  of  Switzerland* 

fion   of  the  former   keeping   pace   with   that  of  the  confiding  of  three  fubdivifions,  Wa.  the  upper  league, 

latter. 

LEAGUE,  a  meafure  of  length,  containing  more 
or  fewer  geometrical  pace",  according  to  the  different 
tifages  and  cuftoms  of  countries.  A  league  at  fea, 
where  it  is  chiefly  nfcd  by  us,  being  a  land- meafure 
mollly  peculiar  to  the   French  and  Germans,   contains 


the  league  of  the  houfe  of  God,  and  the  league  of  the 
ten  jurifdiftlons.      See  the  article  Grisons. 

The  League,  by  way  of  eminence,  denotes  that  fa- 
mous one  on  foot  in  France,  from  the  year  1576  to 
1593.  Its  intent  was  to  prevent  the  lucceflion  of 
Ficnry  IV.    who    was    of   the    rtfornied    religion,    to 


?coo  geoaietrital  p<\ces,  or  three  Englilh  miles.     The     the  crown  ;  and  it  ended  with  his  abjuralion  of  that 
French  league   fometimes  contains  the  fame  meafure,     faith. 


and  in  fome  parts  of  France  it  confilh  of  3500  paces  : 
the  mean  or  common  league  confifts  of  2400  pace?, 
and  the  little  league  of  2000.  Tlie  Spaniflr  leagues 
are  larger  than  the  French,  lySpanirti  leagues  ma- 
king a  degree,  or  20  French  leagues,  or  694-  Engli(h 
ftatute  miles.  The  Dutch  and  German  leagues  con- 
tain each  four  geographical  miles.  The  Perfian  kagues 
aie  pretty  near  of  the  fame  extent  with  the  Spanifh ; 
that  is,  they  are  equal  to  four  Italian  milts  :  which  is 
pretty  near  to  what  Herodotus  calls  the  length  of  the 
Ptrfian  parafang,  which  contained  30  ftadia,  eight 
Avhereof,  according  to  Strabo,  make  a  mile.  The 
word  comes  from  Icuca,  or  leugn,  an  ancient  Gaulilh 
word  for  an  itinerary  meafure,  and  retained  in  that 
fenfe  by  the    Romans.     Some  derive   the   word  letua 


The  leaguers,  or  confederates,  were  of  three  kinds. 
The  zealous  leaguers  aimed  at  the  utter  dcliruition  not 
only  of  the  Huguenots, -Init  aUo  of  the  mlniltry.  The 
Spimijh  leaguers  bad  principally  in  view  the  transfer- 
ring the  crown  of  France  to  the  king  of  Spain,  or  the 
infanta  his  daughtel-.  The  moderate  leaguers  aimed  on- 
ly at  the  extirpation  of  Calvinifm,  without  any  altera- 
tion of  the  government. 

LEAK,  at  fea,  is  a  hole  in  the',fliip,  through  whick 
the  water  comes  in.  A  (hip  is  faid  to  fpritig  a  leak 
when  fhe  begins  to  leak  or  to  let  in  the  water.  The 
manner  of  flopping  a  leak  is  to  put  into  it  a  plug  wrap- 
p^^d  in  oakum  and  well  tarred,  or  in  a  tawrpawling 
clout,  which  keeps  out  the  water,  or  nailing  a  piece 
of  iheet  lead  on  the  place.     Stamen   fometimes  (top  a 


from  M'-oo.-,   "  white  ;"  as  the  Gauls,  in   imitation  of     leak  by   thrufting  a    piece  of  fait   beef  into  it.      The 
the  Romans,  marked  the  fpaces  and  diflances  of  their     fea-water,  fays  Mr  Boyle,  being  freflier  than  the  brine 


loads  with  v/iite  Hones. 

L.EAGi'E  alfo  denotes  an  alliance  or  confederacy  be- 
tween princes  and  dates  for  their  mutual  aid,  either  in 
attacking  fome  common  enemy,  or  in  defending  them- 
felves.  The  word  comes  from  liga,  which  \n  the  cor- 
rupt Latin  was  ufed  for  a  confederacy  :  ^ta  quis  cum 
alio  ligatur. 

Leagues,  among  the  Greeks,  were  of  three  forte : 
1.  Xtov^b,  Tuv3iix>i,  or  E'f"",  whereby  both  parties  were 
obliged  to  ceafe  from  hoftilities,  without  even  molell- 
ing  the  allies  of  each  other  ;  2.  E'^'^ct  !;■»,  whereby  they 
engaged  to  lend  aflillance  to  each  other  in  cafe  of  in- 
valion  ;  and,  3.  y-^.-^H-^X'",  whereby  they  engaged  to 
have  the  fame  friends  and  enemies,  and  to  alhlt  each 
other  upon  all  occafions.  All  thefe  leagues  were  con- 
firmed with  oaths,  and  imprecations,  and  facrifices. 
'I'be  vidims  inoll  generally  ufed  were  a  boar,  ram,  or 
goat,  fometimes  all  three  •,  and  fometimes  bulls  and 
lambs.  They  cut  out  the  teflicles  of  the  animal,  and 
ilood  upon  them  while  they  fwore  ;  and  fome  of  the 
Lair  of  the  victim  was  diftributed  to  all  prefent.  Then 


imbibed  by  the  beef,  penetrates  into  its  body,  and 
caufes  it  to  fwell  fo  as  to  bear  Ihongly  againll  the  ed- 
ges of  the  broken  plank,  and  thereby  ftops  the  influx 
of  the  water. — A  ready  way  to  find  a  leak  in  a  (hip  is 
to  apply  the  narrower  end  of  a  fpeaking  trumpet  to 
the  ear,  and  the  other  to  the  fide  of  the  fliip  where  the 
leak  is  fuppofed  to  be  ;  then  the  noile  of  the  water  if- 
fuing  in  at  the  leak  will  be  heard  diltindly,  whereby  it 
may  be  difcoveted. 

LEAKAGE,  the  ftate  of  a  veflel  that  Itaks,  or  lets 
water  or  other  liquid  ooze  in  or  out. 

Leakage,  in  commerce,  is  an  allowance  of  xz  per 
cent,  in  the  cuftoms,  allowed  to  importers  of  wines  for 
the  wafte  or  damage  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  in 
the  paflage  :  an  allowance  of  two  barrels  in  22  is  al- 
fo made  to  the  brewers  of  .ale  and  beer  by  the  excife- 
office. 

LEAKE  (Richard),  mailer  gunner  of  England, 
was  born  at  Harwich  in  1629,  and  was  bred  to  the 
fea.  At  the  reiteration,  he  was  made  mailer-gunner 
of  the  Princefs,  a  frigate  of  50  guns  j   and  in  the  firll 


ihey  cut  the  anisial's  throat,  which  was  called  »/""«  Dutch  war  diilinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  IkiU  and  bra- 
i<>i.uv,  in  Latin,  ferire  fedus.. — This  done,  they  repeat-  very  in  two  extraordinary  atlions  ;  one  againll  15  fail 
ed  their  oaths  and  imprecations,  calling  the  gods  to  of  Dutch  men  of  war  ;  and  another  in  1667  againll  two 
witnefs  the  honetly  of  their  intentions.  A  libation  Danes  in  the  Baltic,  in  which  the  commanding  offi- 
was  then  made  of  wine,  which  at  thib  time  was  mixed,  cers  of  the  Princefs  being  killed  or  defperately  wound- 
to  imply  their  conjunftion  and  union  :  while  this  was  ed,  the  command,  according  to  the  rules  of  war  at 
pouring  out,  they  prayed  that  the  blood  of  him  who  that  time,  fell  to  the  gunner.  In  1669,  he  was  promo- 
fhould  break  the  treaty  might  be  poured  out  in  like  ted  to  be  gunner  of  the  Royal  Prince,  a  fiill-rate  man 
manner.  Upon  thefe  occafions  no  part  of  the  viiftim  of  war.  He  was  engaged,  with  his  two  fons  Henry 
was  eaten.  Still  further  to  increafe  the  folemnity  of  and  John,  in  the  battle  againll  Van  Tromp,  in  1673  } 
this  obKgatioD,   the  league  was  engraven  upon  brafs,  when  the  Royal  Prince  had  all  her  mails  fiiot  away, 
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near  4.00  of  her  men  killed  and  difabied,  and  mod  of 
lier  upper  tier  of  guns  difmounted.  As  flie  lay  thus 
like  a  wreck,  a  great  Dutch  man  of  war  came  down 
upon  her  with  two  (ire-fliips,  either  to  burn  or  carry 
lier  off;  and  Captain  Rooke,  afterwards  Sir  George, 
thinking  it  imponible  to  defend  her,  ordered  the  men 
to  fave  their  lives,  and  the  colours  to  be  ftruck.  Mr 
Leake  hearing  this,  ordered  the  lieutenant  off  the  quar- 
ter deck,  and  took  the  command  upon  himfelf,  fay- 
ing, "  The  Royal  Prince  {hall  never  be  given  up  to 
the  enemy  while  I  am  alive  to  defend  her."  The  un- 
daiftited  fpirit  of  the  brave  gunner  infpired  the  fmall  re- 
fidue  of  the  (lu'p's  company  wich  refolution  :  they  re- 
turned with  alacrity  to  the  fight,  and  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  this  valiant  gunner  and  his  two  fons  funk  both 
the  firefhips,  and  obliged  the  man  of  war  tolbeeroff; 
and  having  thus  faved  the  Royal  Prince,  he  brought 
her  into  Chatham.  But  Mr  Leake's  joy  in  obtaining 
this  viftqry  was  damped  by  the  lofs  of  Henry,  his  el- 
deft  fon,  who  was  killed  near  him.  Soon  after,  Mr 
Leake  was  preferred  to  the  command  of  a  yacht,  and 
alfo  made  gunner  of  Whitehall.  In  1677,  he  obtain- 
ed a  grant  for  life  of  the  ofHce  of  mailer  guinier  of 
England,  and  ftore-keeper  of  the  ordnance  at  Wool- 
wich. By  thefe  polls  he  had  full  fcope  tor  his  genius. 
He  accordingly,  among  other  things,  invented  the 
cndiee-piece  ;  and  contrived  to  fire  a  mortar  by  the 
blall  of  a  piece,  which  has  been  irfed  ever  fince.  He 
was  alfo  the  principal  contriver  of  what  tlie  French 
call  infemals,  ufed  at  the  bombardment  at  St  Malo's 
in  i<^93.  Mr  Leake  had  a  furprifing  genius  for  all  in- 
ventions of  this  kind  ;  and  had  frequent  trials  of  Ikill 
with  French  and  Dutch  gunners  and  engineers  in 
Woolwich  warren,  at  which  king  Charles  II.  and  the 
<3ukc  of  York  were  often  prefent,  and  he  never  fail- 
ed to  excel  all  his  competitors :  nor  was  he  lefi  drilled 
in  the  art  of  making  compofitions  for  fireworks  ;  of 
which  he  likewife  made  frequent  trials  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs. 

Leake  (Sir  John),  an  Englifh  admiral,  diftingui(h- 
ed  by  his  bravery  and  fuccefs,  was  boin  in  1656,  and 
was  taught  mathematics  and  gunnery  by  Mr  Richard 
Leake  his  f:,ther,  who  was  mailer-gunner  of  Eng- 
land. Entering  early  into  the  navy,  he  diftinguifhcd 
himfelf  under  his  father  in  1673,  ■"  '^^  memorable 
engagement  between  Sir  Edward  Spragg  and  Van 
Tromp,  when  but  16  years  of  age;  and  being  after- 
wards made  captain,  he  fignalized  himfelf,  among 
other  occafions,  by  executing  the  defperate  attempt  of 
convoying  fome  vitlualers  into  Londonderry,  which 
obliged  the  enemy  to  taife  the  fiege  ;  and  at  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  La  Hogue.  In  1702,  being  made 
commodore  of  a  fquadion,  he  delhoyed  the  French 
trade  and  ftttlemcnts  at  Newfoundland,  and  reilored 
the  Englifli  to  the  poffeflion  of  the  whole  ifland.  On 
his  return  he  was  created  rear-admiral  ;  icon  after,  he 
was  made  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  was  afterwards 
knighted.  He  was  engaged  with  admiral  Rook  in 
taking  Gibraltar  :  foon  after  which,  he  particularly  di- 
Ilinguilhed  himfelf  in  the  general  engagement  off  Ma- 
laga ;  when  commanding  the  leading  fquadron  of  the 
van,  confiding  only  of  fix  fhips,  he  drove  that  of  the 
enemy,  confifting  of  1 3,  out  of  the  line  of  battle,  fo  dif- 
abied that  they  never  returned  to  the  fight.    In  1705, 
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he  relieved  Gibraltar,  which  the  French  had  befiegcd  J-eak?. 
by  fea,  and  the  Spaniards  by  land,  fo  feafonably,  that  """v"" 
the  enemy  was  to  have  attacked  the  to«rn  that  very  night 
in  fevcral  places,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  it.  Five  hundred  Spaniards  had, 
by  the  help  of  rope-ladders,  climbed  up  the  rocks  by 
a  way  that  was  thought  inaccelTiblc.  At  the  fame  time 
they  had  got  a  great  number  of  boats  to  land  3000  men 
at  the  New  Mole,  who,  by  making  a  vifiorous  aflaulc 
on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  were  to  draw  the  garrifon  to 
oppofe  tliat  attack,  while  the  500  concealed  men  ru(h- 
ed  into  the  town.  Thefe  being  the  nest  day  drawn 
by  hunger  out  of  their  ambufcade,  were  difcovcred  ;  on 
which  Sir  John  affifting  the  gairifon  with  failors  and 
marines,  they  were  attacked  with  fuch  vigour,  that, 
though  they  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  furrender  to  the 
Englifli,  190  common  foldiers  and  30  officers  toi>k 
quarter  ;  200  were  killed  on  the  fpot ;  and  the  lell, 
who  endeavoured  to  make  their  efcape,  fell  headlong 
down  the  rock.  He  v.'as  foon  after  made  vice-admiral 
of  the  white,  and  then  twice  iclieved  that  fortrefs. 
The  lad  lime,  he  attacked  five  (hips  of  the  French 
fleet  coming  out  of  the  bay,  of  whom  two  were  ta- 
ken, and  two  run  afhore  and  were  deftroyed  :  baroa 
Pointi  died  foon  after,  of  the  wounds  he  received  in 
the  battle  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  enemy  raifed  the 
fiege.  In  the  year  1705,  Sir  John  was  engaged  in  the 
reduction  of  Barcelona  ;  and  the  next  year  reli'.ved  that 
city,  when  it  was  reduced  to  the  lail  extremity,  and 
obliged  king  Philip  to  raife  the  fiege.  Soon  after  he 
took  the  city  of  Carthagena  ;  from  whence  proceed- 
ing to  Alicant  and  Joyce,  both  thefe  fubmitted  to 
him  ;  and  he  concluded  the  exploits  of  that  year  with 
the  reduftion  of  the  city  and  ifland  of  Majorca.  Up- 
on his  return  home,  prince  George  of  Denmark  mad* 
him  a  prefent  of  a  ring  valued  at  400  I.  and  he  had  the 
honour  o{  receiving  1000  1.  from  the  queen  as  a  reward 
for  his  fervices.  Upon  the  unhappy  death  of  Sir 
Cloudefly  Shovel,  in  1707,  he  was  made  admiral  of 
the  white,  and  commander  in  chief  of  her  majelly's 
fleet  ;  and  the  next  year,  furprifing  a  convoy  of  the 
enemy's  corn,  he  fent  it  to  Barcelona,  and  thus  faved 
both  that  city  and  the  confederate  army  from  the  dan- 
ger of  famine  :  foon  after,  convoying  the  new  queen 
of  Spain  to  king  Charles  her  confort,  her  majelly 
made  him  a  prefent  of  a  diamond  ring  of  500  pounds 
value.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  ifland  of  Sardinia, 
which  he  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  king  Charles  ; 
and  foen  after  affifled  the  lord  Stanhope  in  theconquell 
of  Minorca.  Then  returning  home,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  council  to  the  lord  high  admiral  j  and  itt 
1709,  was  made  rear  admiral  of  Great  Britain.  He 
was  feveral  times  chofcn  member  of  parliament  for  Ro- 
chefter  ;  and  in  1712  conduced  the  Englifli  forces  to 
take  pofleffion  of  Dunkirk.  But  upon  the  accefliioa 
of  king  George  I.  he  was  fupcrfeded,  and  allowed  a 
penfion  of  600  1.  a-ytar.  After  this  he  li\ed  privately 
till  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  houfe  in  Green- 
wich in  1720. 

Leake  (Stephen  Martin,  Efq;)  fon  of  Captain 
Martin,  went  through  different  ranks  in  the  heralds 
office  till  he  came  to  be  garter.  He  was  the  fiift  per- 
fon  who  wrote  profeflTedly  on  our  Englifli  coins,  two 
editions  of  his  '•  Hiftorical  Account"  of  which  were 
5  B  2  publiflicd 
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putliflied  by  him  with  plates,  under  the  titk  of  Num-  Lsjp-Tear.     See  Year,  and  Chronology,  n°24. 

ml   Brltannid  Hiftona,   London,    1726,   8vo;    the   fe-  Loven-LEAP.      See  Leucata. 

cond,    much    improved,    London,     1745,    8vo.      He  LEAPING,  or  Vaulting,  was  an  exercife  much  , 

printed,  in    1750,    "The   Life  of   Sir  John  Leake,  ufed   both   araongll   the   Greeks  and    Romans.      The 


knight,  admiral  of  the  fleet,"  &c.  to  v^hom  he  was    Grecians  called  it 


and  perfoi  med  it  with  weights 


indebted  for  a  confidtrable  eftate  ;  which  the  Admiral  upon  their  heads  and  fhoulders.  Sometimes  they  car- 
devifed  to  truftees  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon  for  life  ;  and  ried  the  weights  in  their  hands,  which  were  of  differ- 
iipon  his  death  to  Captain  Martin  (who  married  Lady  ent  figures,  but  generally  oval  and  made  with  holes 
Le<fke's  fifter)  and  his  heirs  :  By  which  means  it  came  or  covered  with  thongs,  through  which  the  contend- 
to  the  Captain's  fon  ;  who,  in  gratitude  to  the  me-  ers  put  their  fingers.  Thefe  weights  were  called 
mory  of  Sir  John  Leake,  wrote  an  accurate  account  A\5>;ptc.  The  contell  was  who  could  leap  the  highc/l 
«f  his  life,  of  which  only  50  copies  were  printed.  In  and  fartheft.  The  place  from  whence  they  jumped 
1766,  he  printed  alfo  50  copies  of  "  The  Statutes  of  was  called  B-<^n?,  and  that  to  which  they  leaped, 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,"  4to.  He  died  in  1773;  !<rxaf(^r,«,  becaufe  the  ground  was  there  dug  up. 
and  was  buried  in  his  chancel  in  the  parifli  church  of  This  exercife  was  performed  in  the  fame  manner  by 
Thorp  in  Eflex,  of  which  manor  he  was  lord.  the  Romans. 

LEANDER,  in  poetic  hiftory,  a  young   man   of  LEAR,  the  name  of  a   Britifh   king   fald  in   old 

Abydos  in  Afia.     He  ufed  to   fwim   over  the  Helle-  chronicles  to  have  fucceeded  his  father  Bladiid,  about 


fpont  by  night  to  vifit  Hero  his  millrcfs,  who  fet 
forth  a  light  to  guide  him:  but  in  a  tempeftuous  win- 
ter-night he  was  drowned ;  upon  which  Hero  feeing 
him  dead  on  the  fiiore,  cad  herfelf  headlong  from  the 
tower,  and  died  alfo.      See  Hero. 

LEAO,  in  natural  hillory,  a  niineral  fubftanre  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  the  lapis  lazuli,  found  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  great  ufe  in  the  Cliinefe  por- 


A.  M.  3160.  The  ftory  of  this  king  and  his  thice 
daughters,  is  wcW  known  from  Shakefpeare's  excellent 
trage<ly  founded  on  it. 

LEASE,  from  the  French  laifer,  demlltcrc,  "  to 
let,"  in  law,  a  demifc,  or  letting  of  lands,  tenements, 
or  htrcditaments,  unto  another  tor  life,  term  of  years, 
or  at  will,  for  a  rent  refervcd. 

A  ileafe    is  either  written,   called  an  iiitientun;  deed- 


celaiu   manufa£lures,    being   the   fiutft   blue   tliey  are    poll,  or  Icafe  in  writing  ;  or  by  word  of  mouth,  called 
poflefred  of.      This  ftonc  is  found  in  the  (Irata  of  pit-    kafe parole. 


coal,  or  in  thofe  of  a  yellowilh  or  reddifh  earth  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  veins  of  coal.  There  are  often 
found  pieces  of  it  lying  on  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
and  thefe  are  a  fure  indication  that  more  will  be 
found  on  dipping.  It  is  generally  found  in  oblong 
])!eces  of  the  fize  of  a  finger,  not  round,  but  flat. 
Some  of  this  is  very  fine,  and  fome  coarfe  and  of  a 
bad  colour.  The  latter  is  very  common  ;  but  the  fine 
fort  is  fcaice,  and  greatly  valued.  It  is  nat  eafy  to 
dillinguifh  them  at  fight,  but  they  are  found  by  ex- 
periment ;  and  the  trying  one  piece  is  generally  fuffi- 
cient  for  judging  of  the  whole  mine,  for  all  that  is 
found  in  the  fame  place  is  ufually  of  the  fame  fort. 

The  manner  of  preparing  it  for  ufe  is  this :  They 
firft  wafh  it  very  clean,  to  feparate  It  from  the  earth 
or  any  other  foulnefs  it  may  have  :  they  then  lay  it 
at  the  bottom  of  their  baking  furnaces ;  and  when  it 
has  been  thus  calcined    for  three  or  four  hours,  it  is 


All  eftates,  interetls  of  freehold,  or  terms  for  years 
in  lands,  &c.  not  put  in  writing  and  figned  by  the 
parties,  fhall  have  no  greater  effedl  than  as  eftates  at 
will;  unlefs  it  be  of  Icafes  not  exceeding  thiee  years 
from  the  making  ;  wherein  the  rent  referved  fhall  be 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  things  demifed.  Leafes 
exceeding  three  years  muft  be  made  in  writing;  and  if 
the  fubftance  of  a  leafe  be  put  in  writing,  and  figned 
by  the  parties,  though  it  be  not  fealed,  it  fhall  have 
the  effevt  of  a  leafe  for  years,   &c. 

An  alignment  differs  from  a  leafe  only  in  this  ;  that 
by  a  leafe  one  grants  an  interell  lefs  than  his  own,  re- 
ferving  to  himfclf  a  reverfio^i ;  in  aflignments  he  parts 
with  the  whole  property,  and  the  afiignee  (lands  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes  in  the  place  of  the  aflignor. 

Lease,  in  Scots  law.     See  Tack. 

Lease  and  Releafe,  a  fpecies  of  conveyance  ufed 
in  the  Englifli  law,  firft   invented   by  Serjeant  Moore, 


taken  out,  and  powdered  very  fine  in  large  mortars  of  foon  after  the  ftatute  of  ufes,  and  now  the  moft  com- 
porcelain,  with  ftone  peftles  faced  with  iron.  When  mon  of  any,  and  therefore  not  to  be  (haken  ;  though 
the  powder  is  perfeftly  fine,  they  pour  in  boiling  wa-  very  great  lawyers  (as  particularly  Mr  Noy)  have 
ter,  and  grind  that  with  the  rcfi,  and  when  it  is  formerly  doubted  its  validity.  It  is  thus  contrived, 
thoroughly  incorporated,  they  add  more,  and  finally  A  leafe,  or  rather  bargain  and  fale,  upon  fome  pecu- 
pour  it  off  after  fome  time  fettling.  The  remainder  niary  confideration,  for  one  year,  is  made  by  the  te- 
at the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  which  is  the  coarfer  nant  of  the  freehold  to  the  Icffee  or  bargainee.  Now 
part,  they  grind  again  with  more  water ;  and  fo  on  this,  without  any  inrolment,  makes  the  bargainor 
till  they  have  made  the  whole  fine,  excepting  a  little  ftand  feifed  to  the  ufe  of  the  bargainee,  and  vefts  in 
dirt  or  grit.  When  this  is  done,  all  the  liquors  are  the  bargainee  the  a/f  of  the  term  for  a  year ;  and  then 
mixed  together,  and  well  ftined.  They  are  fuffcred  the  ftatute  immediately  annexes  the  pojfcjfion.  He 
to  Hand  two  or  three  minutes  after  this,  and  then  therefore,  being  thus  in  poffeffion,  is  capable  of  re- 
poured  (iff  with  the  powder  remaining  in  them  :  this  ceiving  a  releafe  of  the  freehold  and  reverfion,  which 
is  fuffered  to  fuhfide  gradually,  and  is  the  fine  blue  mult  be  made  t- a  tenant  in  poffcffion:  and  according- 
ufed  in  their  beft  works,  our  common  fraalt  fetving  ly,  the  next  day,  a  releafe  is  granted  to  him.  This 
for  the  blue  uf  all  the  common  china  ware.  is  held  to  fupply  the  place  of  livery  of  frifin  ;  and  fo 
LEAP,  in  mufic,  is  when  the  fong  does  not  pro-  a  conveyance  by  leafe  and  releafe  is  faid  to  amount  to 
ceed  by  conjoint  degrees,  as  when  between  each  note  a  feoffment. 

vhtie  is  an  interval  of  a  third,  a  fourth,  fifth,  &c.  LEASH,   among  fportfmen,  denotes  three  crea- 
tures 


Leafing, 

Leather. 
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turea  of  any  kind  ;    but  chiefly  gre-hounds,    foxes, 
bucks,  and  hares. 

1  he  term  leajh  alfo  fignifies  a  line  to  hold  in  a  hunt- 
ing dog  ;  and  a  fmall  long  thong  of  leather,  by  which 
a  falconer  holds  his  hawk, 

LEASING  MAKING,  in  Scots  law,  the  uttering 
of  words  tending  to  excite  difcord  between  the  king 
and  his  ptople  :  alfo  called  verbal  fed'u ion. 

LEATHER,  the  Hcin  of  feveral  forts  of  beafts 
drefled  and  preparec  for  the  ufe  of  various  manufac- 
turers, whole  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  tiiem  up. 

Dyeing  of  Leather,  Skins,  &c.  Blue  is  given  by 
fteeptpg  the  fubjcCl  a  day  in  urine  and  indigo,  then 
boiling  it  with  alum  :  or  it  may  be  given  by  temper- 
ing the  indigo  with  rtd-wine,  and  wafhing  the  fi<ins 
therewith.  Red  is  given  by  walhing  the  (l<Ins,  and 
laying  them  two  hours  in  galls,  then  wringing  them 
out,  dipping  them  in  a  liquor  made  with  liguftrum, 
alum,  and  verdigrcafe  in  water  ;  and  laftly,  in  a  dye 
made  of  brazil-wood,  boiled  with  ley.  Purple  is  gi- 
ven by  Wetting  the  Hcins  with  a  folutiun  of  roche  alum 
in  warm  water  ;  and,  when  dry  again,  rubbing  them 
with  the  hand  with  a  decoftion  of  log- wood  in  colder. 
Cretn  is  given  by  fnienrlng  the  ftin  with  fap-green 
and  alum-water  boiled.  Darh  green  is  alfo  given  with 
fteel- filings  and  fal  armoniac  fteeped  in  urine  till  foft, 
then  fmeared  over  the  fliin  ;  which  is  to  be  dried  in 
the  rtiade.  Sky-colour  is  given  with  indigo  fteeped  in 
boiling  water,  and  the  next  morning  warmed  and 
fmeared  over  the  ll<in.  I'etloiu,  by  fmearing  the  Ikin 
over  with  aloes  and  linfecd-oil  dilTolved  and  ftrained  ; 
or  by  infufing  it  in  weld.  Orange  colour  is  given  by 
fmearing  with  fuftic  berries  boiled  In  alum-water ;  or, 
for  a  deep  orange,  with  turmeric. 

Procejfes  fur  Dyeing  Leather  Red  and  YtWovf  as 
praBifed  in  Turkey,  witli  direBions  for  Preparing  and 
Tanning  the  Skins;  as  communicaled  by  Mr  Pliilippo,  a 
native  of  Armenia,  -who  received  from  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts.  iffc.  one  hundred  pounds,  and  al- 
fo tie  gold  medal  of  the  Society,  ai  a  reward  for  difcover- 
ing  this  fecret. 

I .  Fir/i  Preparation  of  ihe  Skills,  both  for  Red  and 
7'elloiv  Leather,  by  dreeing  them  in  Lime.  Let  the  fltins, 
dried  with  the  hair  on,  be  tirft  laid  to  foak  in  clean 
water  for  three  days  ;  let  them  then  be  broken  over 
the  fle(h-fide,  put  into  frefh  water  for  two  days  long- 
er, and  afterwards  hung  up  to  drain  half  an  hour. 
Let  them  now  be  broken  on  the  flc(h-fide,  limed  in 
cold  lime  on  the  fame  fide,  and  doubled  together  with 
the  grain  fide  outward.  In  this  ftate  they  muft  be 
hung  up  within  doors  over  a  frame  for  five  or  fix  days, 
till  the  hair  be  loofe ;  which  mull  then  be  taken  off, 
and  the  fl<in3  returned  into  the  lime-pit  for  about 
three  weeks.  Take  them  out,  and  let  them  be  well 
worked  flefh  and  grain,  every  fixth  or  feventh  day  du- 
ling  that  time:  after  which,  let  them  be  waflicd  ten 
times  in  clear  water,  changing  the  water  at  each  wafh- 
ing. They  are  next  to  be  prepared  in  drench,  as  be- 
low mentioned. 

2.  Second  Preparation  of  the  Skins  for  both  the  Red 
and  Teliotv  Dyes  by  drenching.  After  fqueczing  the 
water  out  of  the  ikins,  put  them  into  a  mixture  of  bran 
and  water,  warm  as  new  milk,  in  the  following  pro- 
poitions  ;    viz.  about   three   pourids   of  bran  for  live 
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fliins,  and  water  fufficient  to  make  thT  mixture  mode- 
rately fluid,  which  will  be  about  a  gallon  to  each  pound 
of  bran.  In  this  drench  let  the  Ikins  lie  three  days  ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  mull  be  well  woriced, 
and  afterwards  returned  into  the  drench  two  days 
longer.  They  muft  then  be  taken  out  and  rub- 
bed betvv'een  the  hands  ;  the  water  fqueezed  from 
them,  and  the  bran  fcraped  off  clear  from  both  fides 
of  the  fiiins.  After  thii  they  muft  be  again  waflied 
ten  times  in  clear  water,  and  the  water  fqueezed  out 
of  them. 

Thus  far  the  pieparatory  procefs  of  all  the  flcins, 
whether  intended  to  be  dyed  red  or  yellow,  is  the  fame ; 
but  afterwards  thofe  which  are  to  be  dyed  red,  muft 
be  treated  as  follows. 

3 .  Preparation  in  Honey  and  Bran  of  tlrr  Skins  th;it 
are  to  be  dyed  Red.  Mix  one  pound  of  honey  with 
three  pints  of  hike  waim  water,  and  ftir  them  toge- 
ther till  the  honey  is  diffolved.  Then  add  two  double 
handfuls  of  bran  ;  and  taking  four  flcins  (for  which  the 
above  quantity  of  the  mixture  will  be  fufficient)  work 
them  well  in  it  one  after  another.  Afterwards  fold  up 
each  (Icin  feparately  into  a  round  form,  with  the  flefh- 
fide  inwards  ;  and  lay  them  in  an  earthen  pan,  or  other 
proper  vtflel  ;  if  in  the  fummer,  by  the  fide  of  each 
other;  but  in  the  winter,  on  the  top  of  each  other. 
Place  the  vtffel  in  a  floping  pofition,  fo  that  fuch  part 
of  the  fluid  as  may  fpontaneoufly  drain  from  the  Ikins, 
may  pafs  from  them.  An  acid  fermentation  will  then 
life  in  the  liquor,  and  the  ficlns  will  fwell  confiderably. 
In  this  ftate  they  mull  continue  for  fcven  or  eight 
days;  but  the  moifture  that  drains  from  them  mull 
be  poured  off,  once  or  twice  a-day,  as  occafion  may  re- 
quire. After  this  a  further  preparation  in  fait  is  ne- 
ceffary ;  and  which  mull  be  performed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

4-  Preparation  in  Salt,  of  the  Skins  to  be  dyed  Red, 
After  the  fliins  have  been  fermented  in  the  honey  and 
bran,  as  above  mentioned,  let  them  be  taken  out  of  that 
mixture  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  and  well  rubbed 
with  dry  common  fea-falt,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
half  a  pound  to  each  Ikin  ;  the  fak  mufl  be  well  rub- 
bed and  worked  with  them.  This  will  make  them  con- 
tradt  again,  and  pait  with  a  further  confidciable  quan- 
tity of  moifture  ;  which  mull  be  fqueezed  out  by  draw- 
ing each  ikiu  feparately  through  the  hands.  They 
muft  next  be  fcraped  clean  on  both  fides  from  the  bran» 
fupeifliious  fait,  and  moillure  that  may  adhere  to  them. 
After  which,  dry  fait  muft  be  ftrewcd  over  the  grain- 
fide,  and  Well  rubbed  in  with  the  hand.  They  are 
then  to  be  doubled  with  the  flcfh  fide  outwards,  length- 
wife  from  neck  to  tail,  and  a  little  more  dry  fait  muft 
be  thinly  ftrt wed  over  the  flefti-fide,  and  rubbed  in; 
for  the  two  lall  operations,  about  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  fait  will  be  fufficient  for  each  flcin.  They  raulf  theo 
be  put,  thus  folded  on  each  other,  between  two  clean 
boards,  placed  floping,  breadthwife  ;  and  a  heavy 
weight  hid  on  the  upper  board,  in  order  gradually  to 
pvels  cut  what  moifture  they  will  thus  part  with.  In 
this  ftate  of  preffure,  they  muft  be  continued  two  days 
or  longer,  till  it  is  convenient  to  dye  them,  for  which, 
they  will  then  be  duly  prepared. 

5.    Preparation  of  the  Red  Dye,    in    a  proper  proper^ 
tion  for  four  Jkins.     Put  tight  gallons  of  water  into  a 

copper. 


Leather, 
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I.tathcr.  copp«r,  with  fcven  ounces  of  (licnan  (a)  tied  up  in  a  Tellonv.  After  the  four  (Icins  are  taken  out  of  Uie  I-eailiCT. 
***"<'  '  linen  bag.  l^ight  a  lire  under  a  copper  ;  and  when  the  drench  of  bran,  and  clean  waflied  as  before  ditedted  in  »  "^ 
water  has  boiled  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  tskc  out  the  fecoud  article,  they  muft  be  very  well  worked,  half 
tlic  bag  of  (henan,  and  put  into  the  boiling  fluid  or  an  hour  or  more,  in  a  mixture  of  a  pound  and  an  half  of 
lixivium,  ill,  two  drams  of  alum  ;  2dly,  two  drams  the  belt  white  galls,  finely  powdered,  with  two  quarts 
pomegranate  bark  ;  ^dly,  three  q\iarter8  of  an  ounce  of  clean  water.  The  (kins  are  then  to  be  feparately 
of  turmeric;  4thly,  three  ouncesofcochineal;  jthly,  two  doubled  lengthwifc,  rolled  up  with  the  flefh- fide  out- 
ounces  of  loaf-fugar.  Let  the  whole  mixture  boil  about  wards,  laid  in  the  mixture,  and  clofe  prefled  down  on 
iix  minutes,  then  cover  the  fire,  and  take  out  a  quart  each  other,  in  which  tlatc  they  muft  continue  two  whole 
of  liquQr,  putting  it  into  a  flat  earthen  pan  ;  and  when  days.  On  the  third  day  li-t  them  be  again  worked  in 
it  is  as  cold  as  new  milk,  take  one  fliin,  folded  length-  the  tan  ;  and  afterwards  fcraped  clean  from  the  galls, 
wife,  the  grain  fide  outwards,  and  dip  it  in  the  liquor,  with  an  ivory  or  brafs  inftrunient  (for  no  iron  muft 
rubbing  it  gently  with  the  hands.  Then  taking  out  touch  them).  They  mull  then  be  put  into  a  tielh  tan, 
the  fkin,  hang  it  up  to  drain,  and  throw  away  the  fu-  made  of  two  pounds  of  galls  finely  powdered,  with  a- 
perfluous  dye.      Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the     bout  three  quarts  of  water,  and  well   worktd  therein 

"  '  '  15  times.  After  this  they  muft  be  doubled,  rolled  up 
as  before,  and  laid  in  the  fecond  tan  for  three  davs. 
On  the  third  day  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  white  fta- 
falt  mull  be  worked  into  each  flvin  ;  and  the  il<ins  dou- 
bled up  as  before,  and  returned  into  the  tan,  tUl  the 
day  following,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  out,  and  well 


remaining  tlr.ce  (kins  ;  repeating  the  operation  of  each 
/kin  feparately,  eight  times,  fqueeiing  the  fliine  by 
drawing  them  through  the  hands  before  each  frelb  dip- 
ping. Lay  them  now  on  one  fide  of  a  large  pan,  fet 
{loping,  to  drain  off  as  much  of  the  moilture  as  will 
run  from  them  without  prefi'iire,  for  about  two  hours. 


or  till  they  are  cold  ;  then  tan  them  as  below  dircfled. 
6.  Tanning  the  Red  Skins.  Powder  four  ounces  of 
the  bell  white  galls  in  a  marble  moitar,  fiftiirg  it  thro' 
a  fine  fieve.  Mix  the  powder  with  about  three  quarts 
of  water,  and  work  the  (Ivins  well  in  this  mixture  for 
half  an  hour  or  more,  folding  up  the  fltins  fourfold. 
Let  them  lie  in  this  tan  for  24  huirrs  ;  when  they  muft 


walhed  fix  tinres  in  cold  water,  and  four  times  iii  wa- 
ter lukewarm.  The  water  muft  be  then  well  fqucezed 
out,  by  laylirg  the  (kins  under  prefTure,  for  about  half 
an  hour,  between  two  boards,  with  a  weight  of  about 
200  or  300  pounds  laid  upon  the  uppermoft  board, 
when  they  will  be  ready  for  the  dye. 

9.   Preparation  Df  ihe   Tclhtu  Dye,   in  the  proper  pro' 


be  worked  again  as  before  ;  then  taken  out,  fcraped  portion  for  four  Shins.  Mix  fix  ounces  of  cafliari  ge- 
clean  on  both  fides  from  the  firft  galls,  and  put  into  a  hlra  (b),  or  dgchira,  or  the  berries  of  the  eaftern 
like  quantity  of  frefti  galls  and  water.  In  this  frefli  rhamnus,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  alum  ;  and  pound 
mixture  they  muft  be  again  well  worked  for  three  them  together  till  they  be  fine,  in  a  marble  or  bra(s 
quarters  of  an  hour  ;  then  folded  up  as  before,  and  left  mortar,  with  a  brafs  peftle.  Then  dividing  the  mate- 
in  the  frefh  tan  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth  day  rials,  thus  powdereil,  into  three  equal  parts  of  tour 
they  muft  be  taken  out,  waflied  "clean  from  the  galls  in  ounces  each,  put  one  of  thofe  three  parts  into  about  a 
feven  or  eight  frefli  quantities  of  water,  and  then  hung  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  in  a  china  or  earthen  vefl'el, 
up  to  dry.  and  ftir  the  mixture  together.      Let  the  fluid  Hand   to 

7.  Manner  of  Drejftigtlie  Shins  after  tijey  are  tanned,  cool,  till  it  will  not  fcald  the  hand.  Then  fpreading 
When  the  fltins  have  been  treated  as  above,  and  are  one  of  the  fldns  flat  on  a  table,  in  a  warm  room,  witK  . 
very  near  dry,  they  ftiould  be  fcraped  with  the  proper  the  grain-fide  uppermoft,  pour  a  fourth  part  of  the 
inllrument  or  fcraper  on  the  flefli-fide,  to  reduce  them  tinging  liquor,  prepared  as  above  direfted,  over  the 
to  a  proper  degree  of  thicicnefs.  They  are  then  to  be  upper  or  grain-fide,  fpreading  it  equally  over  the  fl<in 
laid  on  a  fmooth  board,  and  glazed  by  rubbing  them  with  the  hand,  and  rubbing  it  well  in.  Afterwards  do 
with  a  fmooth  glafs.  After  which  they  muft  be  oiled,  the  like  with  the  other  three  fl<ins,  for  which  the  mrx- 
by  rubbing  them  with  olive-oil,  by  means   of  a  linen  ture  firft  made  will  be  fufficitnt. 

rag,   in   the  proportion  of  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  oil  This  operation  muft  be  repeated  twice  more  on  each 

for  four  flcins :  they  are  then  to  be  grained  on  a  grain-  fl<in  feparately,  with  the  remaining  eight  ounces  of  the 

ing-board,    lengthwife,  brcadthwife,  and    cornerwife,  powder  of  the  berries,  and  alum,  with  the  above  men- 

at  from  corner  to  corner.  tioned  due  proportions  ef  hot  water,   put  to  them  as 

8.  Preparations  ivith    Galls,  for  the  Shins  to  be  dyed  before  direfted. 

The 


(a)  Shenan  is  a  drug  much  ufed  by  dyers  in  the  Eaft  ;  and  may  eafily  be  procured  at  any  of  the  ports  of 
Syria  and  Africa,  in  the  Levant.  It  is  the  Eaftern  j.rinted-kali,  called  by  botaiiifts /.■//'«;•«;«  ;  and  grows  in 
great  plenty  in  thofe  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft.  There  is  a  lefiVr  fpecies  of  the  falicornia  on  our  coaft, 
which,  from  its  great  affinity  with  the  (henan,  might  be  prefumcd  to  have  the  fame  qualities.  Ou-fome  trials, 
however,  it  has  not  appeared  to  aiifwer  the  intention  of  the  flicnan  ;  but  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  purfue  the 
examination  of  this  further,  as  fome  unknown  circumltances  in  the  collefling  or  ufing  the  Engliih  falicornij 
niight  occafion  the  mifcaniage.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Eaftein  (henan  may,  at  all  events,  be  eafily  procu- 
rtd  in  any  quantity,  at  a  very  trifling  expencc,  by  any  of  the  captains  of  Turkey  fltips,  at  Aleppo,  Smyrna, 
&c. 

(d)  The  cafliari  gehira  is  the  berries  of  an  eaftern  rhamnus,  or  buckthorn -tree  ;  and  may  be  had  at  Alep- 
po, and  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  at  a  fmall  price.  The  common  Avignon  or  yellow  berries  may  be  fubftitu- 
ted,  but  not  with  fo  good  an  effeft  ;  the  cafliari  gehira  being  a  ftronger  and  brighter  yellow  dye,  both  for  this 
life  and  alfo  that  of  colouring  paper-hangings,  Sec 
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The  fkins,  when  dyed,  are  to  oe  hung  up  on 
wooden  frame,  without  being  folded,  with  the  grain- 
Cde  outwatds,  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  drain  ; 
when  they  mull  be  carried  to  a  river  or  ftream  of  run- 
ning water,  and  well  wafhed  therein  fix  times  or  more. 
After  this  tliey  mull  be  put  under  preiTure  for  about 
an  hour,  till  the  water  be  well  fqneczed  out ;  afterwards 
the  fi<ins  mull  be  hun-r  up  to  dry  in  a  warm  room. 

Tiiis  being  done,  the  (l-:ins  are  to  be  dreffed  and 
grained  as  before  direftcd  for  thnfe  dyed  red;  except 
the  oiling,  which  mufl  be  omitted. 

Blading  I.SATHf.R.  In  the  tanning  of  leather  it 
is  lo  much  impreg;nated  with  the  attringent  parts  of 
oak-bark,  or  with  that  matter  which  ftrikes  a  black 
with  green  vitriol,  that  rubbing  it  over  three  or  four 
times  with  a  fulution  of  the  vitriol,  or  with  a  folution 
<>t  iron  made  in  vegetable  acids,  is  fufficient  for  llaining 
it  black.  Of  this  we  may  be  con"rnced  by  dropping 
a  little  of  the  folution  on  the  unblacked  fide  of  com- 
mon flioe-leathcr.  This  operation  is  performed  by  the 
currier  ;  who,  after  the  colouring,  gives  a  glofs  to  the 
leather  with  a  folution  of  gum-arabic  and  fize  made 
in  vinegar.  Where  the  previous  aftringent  impregna- 
tion is  infufficient  to  give  due  colour,  and  for  thofe 
foits  of  leather  which  have  not  been  tanned,  fome  galls 
or  other  aftringents  arc  added  to  the  folution  of  iron  ; 
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a     particle  of  leaven  was  found  in  their  honfes,  they  ima 


giued  the  whole  was  polluted,  for  a  little  leaven  lea- 
veneth  tiie  whole  lump.  Leaven,  in  its  figurative 
fenfe,  fignifies  the  bad  pafCons  of  envy  and  malice, 
and  rancour,  which  four  the  temper,  and  extend  their 
ferment  over  the  focial  affcftions  ;  whereas  unleaven- 
ed bread  implies  fincerity  and  truth.  It  is  frequently 
uled  for  any  kind  of  moral  contagion. 

IvEAVES  OF  PLANTS.     See  Leaf. 

Co/ours  extraaed  from  Leases.  See  CoiouR-Ma- 
Lbig,  n°  37. 

LLBADEA,  or  Leradia,  an  ancient  town  of 
Bceotia,  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  fituated  between 
Helicon  and  Chsronea,  near  Coronxa.  In  it  flood 
the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Trophonius,  which  whoever  went 
to  confult,  deic-cnded  into  a  fubterraneous  gulf. 

LEBEDA,  an  ancient  fea-port  town  of  Africa,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  with  a  pretty  good  harbour, 
and  an  old  caftle,  leated  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ; 
in  E.  Long.  14.  50.  N.  Lat  32.  10. 

LEBEDOS,  reckoned  among  the  twelve  ancie^it 
cities  of  Icnia,  was  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Smyrna. 
It  was  the  refidence  of  ftage-players,  and  the  place 
where  they  met  fiom  all  parts  of  Ionia,  as  far  as  the 
Hellefpont,  and  celebrated  annual  games  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  (Strabo).   It  was  overthrown  by  Lyfimachus, 


and    in  many  cafes,   particularly    for  the  finer  forts  of     vvho  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Ephefus  ;   fca 


leather,  and  for  renewing  the  blacknefs,  ivory  or  lamp- 
black are  ufed.  A  mixture  of  cither  of  thefe  with  lin- 
feed  oil  makes  the  common  oil-blacking.  For  a  ihining 
blacking,  fmall  beer  or  water  are  taken  inilead  of  oil, 
in  the  quantity  of  about  a  pint  to  an  ounce  of  the 
ivory-black,  with  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of 
brown  fugar  and  as  much  gum-arabic.  The  white  of 
an  egg,  fubftituted  for  the  gum,  makes  the  black 
more  ihining,  but  is  fuppofed  to  hurt  the  leather,  and 
make  it  apt  to  crack.  It  mull  be  obvious,  however, 
that  all  thefe  compofitions  admit  of  a  great  many  va- 
riations. 

Gilding  of  LeATHF.R.  Take  glair  of  the  whites  of 
eggs,  or  gum  water,  and  with  a  brufh  rub  over  the 
leather  with  eithet  of  them  :  then  lay  on  the  gold  or 
filver,  and,  L'tting  them  dry,  burnifh  them.  See  the 
articles  Gilding  and  Burnishing. 

To  drefs  or  cover  Leathrx  lutth  Silver  or  Gold.  Take 
brown- red  ;  grind  or  move  it  on  a  Hone  with  a  muller, 
adding  water  and  chalk  ;  and  when  the  latter  is  dif- 
folved,  rub  or  lightly  daub  the  leather  over  with  it, 
till  it  looks  a  little  vvhitllh  ;  and  then  lay  on  the  leal- 
filver  or  goM  before  the  leather  is  quite  dry,  laying 
the  leaves  a  little  over  each  other,  that  there  may  not 
be  the  leaft  pait  uncovered  ;  and  when  they  have  well 
clofcd  with  the  leather,  and  are  fufficiently  dried  on  and 
hardened,  rub  them  over  with  an  ivory  poliiher,  or  the 
foretooth  of  a  horfe. 

LEAVEN,  a  pii-ce  of  four  dough,  uled  to  ferment 
and  render  light  a  nruch  larger  quantity  of  dough  or 
parte.      See  Bread     Barm,   and  Baking. 

Leaven  was  tlritlly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Mofes 
during  the  feveii  days  of  the  pafTover  ;  and  the  Jews,  in 
obedience  to  this  law,  very  carefully  purified  their 
boufes  from  all  leaven  as  foon  as  the  vigil  of  the  feaft 
began.  Nothing  of  honey  or  leaven  was  to  have  place 
in  any  thing  prefented  to  the  Lord,  upon  his  altar, 
during  this  fokmnity.     If,   during  the  feait,  the  leaft 


after  recovering  itfelf,  and  becoming  rather  a  village 
than  a  town,   (Horace.) 

LEBEN,  or  Lebena,  (anc.  geog.)  one  of  the 
port-towns  of  the  Gortynians,  near  the  promontory 
Leon,  on  the  fouth-eafl  fide  of  Crete  ;  famous  for  a 
temple  of  jiifculapius  in  imitation  of  that  of  Cyre- 
□aica. 

LEBRIXA,  an  ancient,  ftrong,  and  pleafant  town 
of  Spain,  in  Andalufia  ;  feated  on  a  territory  abound- 
ing in  corn,  wine,  and  a  great  number  of  olive  trees, 
of  whofe  fruit  they  make  the  bell  oil  in  Spain.  W.  Lon! 
5.  32.    N.  Lat.  36.  52. 

LEBUS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Up- 
per Saxony,  and  in  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg, 
with  a  bilhop's  fee,  fecularized  in  favour  of  the  houfe 
of  Brandenburg.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Oder,  in 
E.  Long.  14.  55.     N.  Lat.  52.  28. 

LECCE,  a  rich,  populous,  and  mod  beautiful  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Niples  and  in  the  Terra 
d'Otranto,  of  which  it  is  the  thief  place,  and  the  fee 
of  a  bifhop.      E.  Long.  18.  20.   N.  Lat.  40.  38. 

LECGO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
feated  on  the  ealtern  fide  of  the  lakeComo.  E.  Long 
9.  40.  N.  Lat.  45.  45. 

LECHLADE,  a  town  of  Glouceflerfhire  in  Eng- 
land, feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Lcch  with 
the  Thames.     W.Long.  2.  15.     N.  Lat.  51.42. 

LECHNfCH,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  the  eledotate  of  Cologne. 
E.  Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

LECTI,  beds  or  couches,  were  of  two  kinds  a- 
mongdthe  Romans,  as  being  deilined  to  two  different 
ufes,  to  lie  upon  at  entertainments,  and  to  repofe  upon 
for  nightly  rell.  The  firft  were  called  hai  iricliniares, 
the  ox\\er  leSi  cubicularii.      See  Beds. 

LEG  riCA,  was  a  litter  or  vehicle,  in  which  the 

Romans  were  carried.     It  was  of  two  kinds,   covered 

and  uncoveied.     The  covered  ledica  is  called  by  Pli- 
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Leaicaiii  ny  cuhicuhm  vlatorum,  a  traveller's  bed-chamber:  And 
indeed  we  are  informed  that  Auguftug  frequently  or- 
,  dered  his  fervants  to  Hop  his  litter  that  he  might  fleep 
upon  the  road.  This  vehicle  was  carried  by  fix  or 
eight  men  called  hfficarii.  The  leflica  differed  from 
the  fella,  for  in  the  firft  the  traveller  could  recline  him- 
felf  for  fleep,  in  the  latter  he  was  obliged  to  fit.  The 
leftica  was  invented  in  Bithynia  ;  the  fella  was  a  Ro- 
man machine,  and  efteemed  the  more  honourable  of 
the  two.  Leftica  was  alfo  the  name  of  the  funeral 
bed  or  bier  for  carrying  out  the  dead. 

LECTICARII,  among  the  Romans,  fervants  who 
carried  the  Lectica. 

LECTICARIUS  was  alfo  an  officer  in  the  Greek 
church,  whofe  bufinefa  it  was  to  bear  off  the  bodies  of 
thofe  who  died,  and  to  bury  them.  Thefe  were  other- 
wife  denoroinated  decani  and  copiatit. 

LECTIO,  rending.  Confidered  in  a  medicinal  view, 
it  is  faid  by  Celfus,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  to  be  bad,  efpecially 
after  fupper,  for  thofe  whofe  heads  are  weak  ;  and  in 
lib.  1.  cap.  8.  he  recommends  reading  with  an  audible 
voice  for  fuch  as  have  weak  llomachs.  It  is  alfo 
direfted  by  Paulus  iEginetus  as  an  exercife,  lib.  i . 
cap-  19. 

LECTISTERNIUM,  afolemn  ceremony  obferved 
by  the  Romans  in  times  of  public  danger,  wherein  an 
entertainment  was  prepared  with  great  magnificence, 
and  ferved  up  in  the  temples.  The  gods  were  invited 
to  partake  of  the  good  cheer,  and  theit  llatues  placed 
upon  couches  round  the  table  in  the  fame  manner  as 
men  ufed  to  fit  at  meet.  The  fivll  le(£li(lernium  held 
at  Rome  was  in  honour  of  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana, 
Hercules,  Mercury,  and  Neptune,  to  put  a  Hop  to  a 
contagious  diftemper  which  raged  amongft  the  cattle, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  354.  At  thefe  feafts  the  Epiilo- 
nes  prtfided,  and  the  facred  banquet  was  called  epu/um. 
See  Epulo,  Epulum,  &c. 

Something  like  the  leCtifternium  was  occafionally 
obferved  amongft  the  Greeks,  according  to  Cafau- 
bon. 

LECTORES,  among  the  Romans,  fervants  in  great 
mens  houfes,  who  were  employed  in  reading  while 
their  mafters  were  at  fupper.  They  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  Anagnost.^. 

LECTOURE,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of 
France,  in  Gafcony,  with  a  caftlc  and  a  bifhop's  fee; 
feated  on  a  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  ri- 
ver Gers.     E.  Long.  o.  42.    N.  Lat.  43.  56. 

LECTURERS,  in  England,  are  an  order  of  preach- 
ers in  parifli  churches,  diftinft  from  the  reilnr,  vicar, 
and  curate.  They  are  chofen  by  the  veftry,  or  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  parilh,  fupported  by  voluntary  fub- 
fcriptions  and  legacies,  ai«i  are  ufually  the  afternoon 
preachers  in  the  Sunday  fervice.  The  term  is  alfo 
more  generally  applied  to  thofe  who  preach  on  Sun- 
day, or  on  any  ilated  day  of  the  week,  in  churches, 
or  other  places  of  public  worfhip.  By  i3&i4Car.II. 
cap.  4.  leAurers  in  churches,  unlicenfed,  and  not  con- 
forming to  the  liturgy,  (hall  be  difabled,  and  fhall  alfo 
fufFer  three  months  imprifonment  in  the  common  gaol ; 
and  two  juftices,  or  the  mayor  in  a  town  corporate, 
ftiall,  upon  certificate  from  the  ordinary,  commit 
them  accordingly.  Where  there  are  leftures  founded 
by  the  donations  of  pious  perfons,  the  lefturers  are 
appointed  hf  the  founders  without  any  interpofition 
N°  179. 
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or  confent  of  reftors  of  churches,  &c.  though  with  the 
leave  and  approbation  of  the  bifhop  ;  fuch  as  that  of 
Lady  Moyer's  at  St  Paul's.  But  the  lefturer  is  not  ^ 
intitled  to  the  pulpit,  without  the  confent  of  the  rec- 
tor or  vicar,  who  is  poflefTed  of  the  freehold  of  the 
church, 

LEDA,  (fab.  hlft.)  a  daughter  of  king  Thefplus 
and  Eurythemis,  who  m.arried  Tyndarus  king  of  Spar- 
ta. She  was  feen  bathing  in  the  river  Eurotas  by  Ju- 
piter, when  (he  was  fome  few  days  advanced  in  her 
pregnancy,  and  the  god,  ftruck  with  her  beauty,  re- 
folved  10  deceive  her.  He  perfuaded  Venus  to  change 
herfeif  into  an  eagle,  while  he  affumed  the  form  of  a 
fwan,  and  after  this  metamorphofis  Jupiter,  as  if  fear- 
ful of  tlie  tyrannical  cruelty  of  the  bird  of  prey,  fled 
through  the  air  into  the  arms  of  Leda,  who  willingly 
Iheltered  the  trembling  fwan  from  the  affaults  of  his 
fuperior  enemy.  The  careffes  with  which  the  naked 
Leda  received  the  fwan,  enabled  Jupiter  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  his  fituation,  and  nine  months  after  this  ad- 
venture the  wife  of  Tyndarus  brought  forth  two  eggs, 
of  one  of  which  fprung  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  of  the 
other  Caftor  and  Clytemnellra.  The  two  former  were 
deemed  the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  and  the  others  claimed 
Tyndarus  for  their  father.  Some  mythologifts  attri- 
bute this  amour  to  Nemefis  and  not  to  Leda ;  and 
they  farther  mention,  that  Leda  was  entrufted  with 
the  education  of  the  children  which  fprung  from  the 
eggs  brought  forth  by  Nemefis.  To  reconcile  this  di- 
verfity  of  opinions,  others  maintain  that  Leda  received 
the  name  of  Newejis  after  death.  Homer  and  Hefiod 
make  no  mention  of  the  metamorphofis  of  Jupiter  into 
a  fwan,  whence  fome  have  imagined  that  the  fable 
was  unknown  to  thefe  two  ancient  poets,  and  probably 
invented  fince  their  age. 

LEDBURY,  a  town  of  Herefordihire  in  England. 
It  is  a  well-built  town  feated  on  a  rich  clay  foil,  and 
inhabited  moftly  by  clothiers,  who  carry  on  a  pretty 
large  trade.     W.  Long.  2.  27.  N.  Lat.  52.  6. 

LEDESMA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  ftated  on  the  river  Tome,  in 
W.  Long.  5.  25.  N.  Lat. 47.  2. 

LEDGER,  the  principal  book  wherein  merchants 
enter  their  accounts.     See  Book-keeping. 

LEDUM,  MARSH  eisTus,  or  IVild  Rofemary  :  A 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  c'.afs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  18th  order,  Bicornes.  The  calyx  is 
quinquefid  ;  the  corolla  plain  and  quinqnepartite;  the 
capfule  quinquelocular,  and  opening  at  the  bafe.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  palullre,  with  very  narrow 
leaves.  This  grows  naturally  upon  bogs  and  moffes 
in  many  parts  of  Yorkftiire,  Ciielhire,  and  Lancafliire  ; 
rifing  with  a  flender  (hrubby  ftalk  about  two  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  flender  branches,  garnifhed  with 
narrow  leaves,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  heath.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clutters  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  and  are  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  ftrawberry- 
tree,  but  fpread  open  wider  at  top.  Thefe  are  of  a 
reddifh  colour,  and  in  the  natural  places  of  their  growth 
are  fucceeded  by  feed-veffels  filled  with  fmall  feed* 
which  ripen  in  autumn. — This  plant  is  with  great  dif- 
ficulty kept  in  a  garden;  for  as  it  naturally  grows  upon 
bogs,  unlefs  the  plants  have  a  fimilar  foil  they  will 
not  thrive.  They  muft  be  procured  from  the  places  of 
I  their 
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their  growth,  and  taken  up  with  good  roots,  otherwife     did 
'  they  will  not  live. 

LEE,  an  epithet  ufed  by  feamen  to  diftinguifh  that 
part  of  the  hemifphere  to  which  the  wind  is  direfted, 
from  the  other  part  whence  it  arifes  ;  which  latter  is 
accordingly  called  to  wmdiucird.  This  expreffion  is 
chiefly  ufed  when  the  wind  crofTes  the  line  of  a  (hip's 
courfe,  fo  that  all  on  a  fide  of  her  is  called  to  luind- 
nvard.  and  all  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  leeward.    Hence, 

Under  the  Lee,  implies  farther  to  the  leeward,  or 
farther  from  that  part  of  the  horizon  whence  the  wind 
blows  :  as. 

Under  the  Lf.f.  of  the  Shore  ;  i.  e.  at  a  (hort  dillance 
from  the  fliore  which  lies  to  windward.  This  phrafe 
is  commonly  underllood  to  exprefs  the  fit  nation  of  a 
veflel  anchored,  or  failing  under  the  weather- (liore, 
where  there  is  always  fmoother  water,  and  lefs  danger 
of  heavy  feas,  than  at  a  great  diftance  from  it. 

Lee- Larches,  the  fudden  and  violent  rolls  which  a 
fliip  often  takes  to  the  leeward  in  a  high  fea,  parti- 
cularly when  a  large  wave  ftrikes  her  on  the  weather- 
fide. 

LEE-Side,  all  that  part  of  a  fhip  or  boat  which  lies 
between  the  maft  and  the  fide  fartheft  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  ;  or  otherwife,  the  half  of  a  fliip, 
which  is  preffed  down  towards  the  water  by  the  effort 
of  the  fails,  as  feparated  from  the  other  half  by  a  line 
drawn  through  the  middle  of  her  length.  That  part 
of  the  fliip  which  lies  to  windward  of  this  line  is 
accordingly  called  the  weather  fide.  Thus  admit  a  (hip 
to  be  failing  fouthward,  with  the  wind  at  eaft,  then 
js  her  (larboard  or  right  fide  the  he  fide  ;  and  the  lar- 
board, or  left,  the  iveather-fide. 

LEE-Stone.     See  Lee- Penny. 

LsE-JVay.     See  Navigation. 

LEE  (Nathaniel),  a  very  eminent  dramatic  poet 
of  the  lall  century,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  who 
gave  him  a  liberal  education. — He  received  his  firft 
rudiments  of  learning  at  Weftminfter  fchool ;  from 
whence  he  went  to  Trinity-college,  Cambridge. — 
Coming  to  London,  however,  his  inchnation  prompt- 
ed him  to  appear  on  the  theatie  ;  but  he  was  not 
more  fuccefsful  in  reprefenting  the  thoughts  of  other 
men,  than  many  a  genius  befides,  who  have  been 
equally  unfortunate  in  treading  the  ftage,  although 
they  knew  fo  well  how  to  write  for  it.  He  produced 
J  I  tragedies,  all  of  which  contain  a  very  great  por- 
tion of  true  poetic  enthufiafm.  None,  if  any,  ever 
felt  the  paflion  of  love  more  truly  ;  nor  could  any  one 
defcribe  it  with  more  tendernefs.  Addifon  commends 
his  genius  highly  ;  obferving,  that  none  of  our  Eng- 
li(h  poets  had  a  happier  turn  for  tragedy,  although 
his  natural  fire  and  unbridled  impetuofity  hurried  him 
beyond  all  bounds  of  probabihty,  and  fometimes  were 
quite  out  of  nature.  The  truth  is,  this  poet's  ima- 
gination ran  away  with  his  reafon  ;  fo  that  at  length 
he  became  quite  crazy  ;  and  grew  fo  mad,  that  his 
friends  were  obliged  to  confine  him  in  bedlam,  where 
he  made  that  famous  witty  reply  to  a  coxcomb  fcrib- 
bler,  who  had  the  cruelty  to  jeer  him  with  his  mis- 
fortune, by  obferving  that  it  was  an  cafy  thing  to 
write  like  a  madman: — "  No  (faid  Lee),  it  is  not 
sn  eafy  thing  to  write  like  a  madman  ;  but  it  is  very 
cafy  to  write  like  a  fool."  Lee  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  recover  the  ufe  of  his  reafon  fo  far  as  to  be 
difcharged  from  his  melancholy  confinement ;  but  he 
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long  furvivc   his  enlargement,  dying  at  the 
e  of  34.     Gibber,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets, 


not 
early  age  1 

fays  he  perilhed  unfortunately  in  a  nigiit-ramble  in 
London  llreets — His  Theodufius  and  Alexander  the 
Great  are  ilock- plays,  and  to  this  day  are  often  afted 
with  gient  applaufe.  The  late  Mr  Barry  was  parti- 
culaily  fortunate  in  the  charader  of  the  Macedonian 
Hero. 

LEE-Penny,  or  Lee-flom,  a  curious  piece  of  antiqui- 
ty belunging  to  the  family  of  Lee  in  Scotland,  and 
of  which  the  following  account  has  been  given  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December  1787. 

It  is  a  (lone  of  a  dark  red  colour  and  triangular 
(liape,  and  its  fize  about  half  an  inch  each  fide.  It  is 
fet  in  a  piece  of  filver  coin,  which,  though  much  de- 
faced, by  fome  letters  Hill  remaining  is  fuppofed  to  be 
a  (liilliiig  of  Edward  I.  the  crofs  being  very  plain,  at 
it  is  on  his  fliillings. — It  has  been,  by  tradition,  in 
the  Lee  family  fiiice  the  year  1320  odds;  that  is,  a 
little  after  the  death  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  who  ha- 
ving ordered  his  heart  to  be  carried  to  the  Holy  Land, 
there  to  be  buried,  one  of  the  noble  family  of  Dou- 
glas was  fent  with  it,  and  it  is  faid  got  the  Crowned 
Heart  in  his  Arms  from  that  circumftance  :  but  the  per- 
fon  vvho  carried  the  heart  was  Simon  Locard  of  Lee» 
who  ju!l  about  this  time  borrowed  a  large  fum  of  mo- 
ney from  Sir  William  de  Lendfay,  prior  of  Air,  for 
which  he  granted  a  bond  of  annuity  of  ten  pounds  of 
filver,  during  the  life  of  the  faid  Sir  William  de  Lend- 
fay, out  of  his  lands  of  Lee  and  Cartland.  The  ori- 
ginal bond,  dated  1323,  and  witneded  by  the  princi- 
pal nobility  of  the  country,  is  ftill  remaining  among 
the  family  papers. 

As  this  was  a  great  fum  in  thofe  days,  it  is  thought 
it  was  berrowed  for  that  expedition  ;  and,  from  his 
being  the  perfon  who  carried  the  royal  heart,  he 
changed  his  name  to  Lochheart,  as  it  is  fometimes 
fpellcd,  or  Lockhart,  and  got  a  heart  within  a  lock 
for  part  of  his  arms,  with  the  motto  Corda  ferata  pan-  ' 
do. — This  Simon  Lockhart  having  taken  prifoner  a 
Saracen  piince  or  chief,  his  wife  cametoranlom  him  ; 
and  on  counting  out  the  money  or  jewels,  this  (lone 
fell  out  of  her  purfe,  which  (he  hallily  fnatched  up  5 
which  Simon  Lockhart  obferving,  infixed  to  have  it, 
elfe  he  would  not  give  up  his  prifoner  — Upon  this  the 
lady  gave  it  him,  and  told  him  its  many  virtues,  •d/i. 
that  it  cured  all  difeafes  in  cattle,  and  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog  both  in  man  and  heart.  It  is  ufed  by  dip- 
ping the  ftonc  in  water,  which  is  given  to  the  difea- 
fed  cattle  to  drink  ;  and  the  perfon  who  has  been  bit, 
and  the  wound  or  part  infected,  is  waihed  with  the 
water.  There  are  no  words  ufed  in  the  dipping  of  the 
Hone,  nor  any  money  taken  by  the  fervants,  without 
incurring  the  owner's  difpleafure.  Many  are  the  cures 
faid  to  be  performed  by  it,  and  people  come  from  all 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  even  as  far  up  in  England  as 
Yorkiliire,  to  get  the  water  in  which  the  flone  ia 
dipped,  to  give  their  cattle,  when  ill  of  the  mur- 
rain tfpccially,  and  black -leg. — A  great  many  years 
ago,  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  ecclcfiaftical  courts 
againft  the  laird  of  Lee,  then  Sir  James  Lockhart,  for 
uling  witchcraft. — It  is  faid,  when  the  plague  was  lad 
at  Newcallle,  the  inhabitants  fent  for  the  Lee-penny, 
and  gave  a  bond  for  a  large  fum  in  trurt  for  the  loan  ; 
and  that  they  thought  it  did  fo  much  good,  that  they 
offered  to  pay  the  money,  and  keep  the  Lee-penny ;  but 
5  C  the 
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tlie  g'entleinan  would  not  part  with  it.  A  copy  of  this 
bond  is  very  well  atlelled  to  have  been  amon^  the  fa- 
mily papcis,  but  fiippofed  to  have  been  fpoiled,  along 
v.'ithmany  more  valuable  ones,  about  50  years  ago,  by 
rain  e;ettiiig  into  the  charter  room,  during  a  long  mi- 
nority, and  no  family  rtficling  at  Lee. 

The  moft  remarkable  cure  performed  upon  any  per- 
fon,  was  that  of  Lady  Bitird  of  Sauchtonhall,  near 
Edinburgh  ;  who  having  been  bit  by  a  mad  do,r,  was 
come  the  length  of  a  hydrophobia;  upon  which,  ha- 
ving fent  to  beg  the  Lee-penny  might  be  fent  to  her 
houfe,  (he  ufed  it  for  fome  weeks,  drinking  and  bath- 
ing in  the  water  it  was  dipped  in,  and  was  quite  reco- 
Tered.  This  happened  above  80  years  ago  ;  but  it  is 
very  well  attelK-d,  having  been  told  by  the  lady  of  the 
then  laird  of  Lcc,  and  who  died  witliin  thefe  thirty 
years.  She  alfo  told,  that  her  huiband  Mr  Lockharr, 
and  Ihe,  were  entertained  at  Sauchtonhall  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert  Baird  and  his  hhly,  for  feveral  days,  in  the  moll 
fumptuous  manner,  on  account  of  the  lady's  recovery, 
and  in  gratitude  for  the  loan  of  the  Lee  penny  io  long, 
as  it  was  never  allowed  to  be  carried  away  from  the 
houfe  of  Lee. 

N.  B.  It  was  tried  by  a  lapidary,  and  found  to  be 
a  (tone;  but  of  what  kind  he  could  not  tell. 

LEECH,  in  zoology.     See  Hirudo. 

Leeches  in  a  (liip,  the  borders  or  edges  of  a  fail 
which  are  either  floping  or  perpendicular. 

The  leeches  of  all  fails  whofe  tops  and  bottoms  are 
parallel  to  the  deck,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  maft, 
are  denominated  from  the  fliip's  fide,  and  the  fail  to 
•which  they  belong  ;  as  the^(!r^a2r<:/-leech  of  the  main- 
fail,  the  /fj'-leech  of  the  fore  top-fail,  &c.  But  the 
fails  which  are  fixed  obliquely  on  the  mails  have  their 
leeches  named  from  their  fituation  with  refpetl  to  the 
(hip's  length  ;  as  the  fore  \eech  of  the  mizen,  the  o/ivr- 
Icech  of  the  jib  or  fore-ftay  fail,  &c. 

Leech- Lines,  certain  ro;.es  faiiened  to  the  middle 
of  the  leeches  of  the  main-fail  and  fore-fail,  and  com- 
municating with  blocks  under  the  oppofite  fides  of  the 
top,  whence  they  pafs  downwards  to  the  deck,  fer- 
ving  to  trufs  up  thofe  fails  to  the  yard  as  occafion  re- 
quites.    See  Brails. 

Leech- Rope,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  bok- 
rope  to  which  the  border  or  fliirt  of  a  fail  is  fewed. 
In  all  fails  whofe  oppofite  leeches  are  of  the  fame 
length,  it  is  terminated  above  the  caring,  and  below 
the  clue.     See  Boi.r-Rope,  Clue,  and  Earing, 

LEEDS,  a  town  of  the  Well  Riding  of  Yorkdiire, 
196  miles  from  London,  has  a  magnificent  llone-bridi'e 
over  the  river  Aire  to  the  fuburbs.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated by  King  Charles  I.  with  a  chief  alderman,  nine 
burgtffes,  and  20  affillants;  and  by  Charles  II.  with 
a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  and  24  affiilants.  It  has  been 
a  long  time  famous  for  the  woollen  manufacture,  and 
is  one  of  the  largeft  and  moll  flourifliing  towns  in  the 
county,  yet  had  but  one  church  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  By  the  late  inland  navigation,  it  has  com- 
munication with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe, 
Trent,  Darwcnt,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  .•\von, 
&c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  ex- 
tends above  500  miles  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  Lancaftcr,  Weftmoreland,  Chefler,  Staf- 
ford, Warwick,  Leiceller,  Oxford,  Worceiler,  &c. 
Here  is  a  long  ftreet  full  of  fuops,  and  a  hall  for  the 
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fale  of  cloth,  built  in  lyfrS.  The  merchants  of  this 
place,  York,  and  Hull,  Ihip  them  off  at  the  latter, 
for  Holland,  Hamburj^h,  and  the  north.  After  ring- 
ing of  the  market-bell  at  f:x  or  feven  in  the  morning, 
the  chapmen  come  and  match  their  patterns,  when 
they  treat  for  the  cloth  with  a  whifper,  becaufe  the 
clothiers  (landings  are  to  near  each  other;  and  ocr- 
haps  20.000 1,  worth  of  cloth  is  fold  in  an  hour's 
time.  At  half  an  hour  after  eight  the  bell  rings  again, 
when  the  clothitrs  make  room  for  the  linen-drapers, 
hardware-m-n,  Ihoeraakers,  fruiterers,  &c.  At  the 
fame  titue  the  fhambles  are  well  llortd  with  all  forts 
of  fi(h  and  flefli  ;  and  500  horfe  loads  of  apples  havi; 
been  counted  here  in  a  day.  Tliere  is  a  magnificent 
hall,  where  they  alfo  fell  great  quantities  of  white 
cloth  ;  and  here  is  a  noble  guildhall,  with  a  liue  marble 
ftatue  of  Queen  Anne,  ere£led  about  the  year  1714. 
Its  river  being  navigable  by  boats,  they  fend  other* 
goods,  befides  their  cloth,  to  Wakefield,  York,  and 
Hull,  and  furnilh  York  with  coah.  There  is  a  houfe 
called  Red-hall,  bccaufe  it  was  the  firft  brick-building- 
in  the  town,  and  K.  Cliarlcs  I.  had  an  apartment  in  it, 
which  is  ever  fince  called  the  King's  cLiniler.  There 
is  another  place  called  Totx.h-r-hil',  on  which  there  was 
once  a  tower  ;  befides  which,  there  was  a  ca.lle  whicii 
King  Stephen  befieged  in  his  march  to  Scotland. 
Here  was  alfo  a  park,  where  are  now  inclofures. 
There  is  a  workhoufe  htre  of  free- (tone,  where  poor 
children  are  taught  to  m!x  wool,  and  perform  other 
eafy  branches  of  that  manufafture,  and  a  part  of  it 
has  been  ufed  many  years  as  aa  holpital  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  aged  poor.  Here  are  three  alms-houfeSj 
and  two  charity-fchools  of  blue-coat  bi-ys  to  the 
number  of  100.  In  the  deling  of  St  Peter's,  its  on- 
ly parochial  church,  the  delivery  of  the  law  to  Mofes 
is  finely  painted  in  frefco  by  Parmentier.  It  is  a  ve- 
nerable free  (lone  pile  built  in  the  cathedral  fafhion, 
and  feems  to  have  been  the  patch- work  of  feveial  ares. 
The  incrtafe  of  building  in  Leeds  in  the  year  1786,  was 
nearly  400  houfcs.  There  is  a  Prtibyterian  meeting- 
houfe  here,  eretled  in  1691,  called  the  nczj  ehapel, 
which  is  the  llatelied,  if  not  the  olded,  of  that  deno- 
mination in  the  north  of  England  ;  and  in  the  town 
and  its  fuburbs  aie  feveral  other  meeting  houfes,  as  is 
always  oblervable  in  towns  of  great  trade  and  manu- 
faiilure.  It  is  noted  for  fome  medicinal  Iprings;  one 
of  which,  called  St  Peter's,  is  art  extreme  cold  one,  and 
has  been  very  beneficial  in  rheumitlfms,  rickets,  &c. 
Here  is  an  hoi^ital  for  relief  of  the  poor,  who  had 
been  honed  and  indudrious,  endowed  with  Bol.  a- 
year,  befides  10 1.  a-year  for  a  mailer  to  read  prayer? 
and  indruil  thtm  ;  alio  a  free  fchool.  Its  markets 
are  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays,  and  the  market-laws  are 
more  drifcly  obferved  here  than  any  where.  It  has 
two  fairs  in  the  year.  Leeds,  though  a  large  town, 
fends  no  members  to  parliament. 

LEEK,  in  botany.      See  ALLruM. 

Leek,  a  town  of  Staffordfhire  in  England,  IJ^ 
miles  from  London.  It  lies  among  the  barren  moor- 
lands, has  a  manufadttire  of  buttons,  a  ■  market  on 
Wednefday,  and  7  fairs  in  the  year.  In  the  church- 
yard, at  the  fouth  ead  corner  of  the  chancel,  are  the 
remains  of  a  Dani(h  crofs,  now  upright,  and  10  feet 
high  from  the  ground,  beneath  which  are  three  dcpis. 
In  Blue-hills   in  the   neighbourhood  are   coal-mines  ; 
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and  a  filt  ftream  comes  from  thence,  which  tinges  the 
ftoiies  and  eailli  ihroiigli  which  it  runs  with  a  iiilly 
J  colour,  and,  with  the  infufion  of  f;alls,  turns  as  black 
aa  ink.  Here  are  rocks  of  a  molt  furprifing  height, 
without  any  turf  or  mould  upon  them. 

LEER,  in  glafs-makinj,  a  fort  of  third  furnace, 
intended  to  anneal  and  cool  by  proper  degrees  the 
vcfTcls  when  made.  This  properly  comprehends  two 
parts,  the  tower  and  leer.  The  tower  is  that  part 
which  lies  diredly  above  the  roekinj;-furnice,  with  a 
partition  between  them  of  a  foot  thick,  in  the  midft 
wiiereof  tiiere  is  a  round  hi'le,  placed  exadtly  over  the 
furnace,  through  which  the  flame  and  heat  pals  into 
the  tower  :  on  the  floor  of  this  tower  the  veffels  are 
fet  to  anneal.  There  are  two  openings  by  which  the 
veflels  are  put  iuto  this  tower;  and  after  (landing  there 
fome  time  they  are  put  into  iron  pans,  which  by  de- 
grees are  drawn  out  all  along  that  part  of  this  furnace, 
which  is  properly  called  the  her ;  which  is  five  or  fix 
yards  long,  that  the  veflels  may  cool  by  degrees.  This 
leer  is  continued  to  its  tower  and  arched  all  along,  and 
is  about  four  feet  wide,  and  high  within.  The  glafTes 
are  cool  by  that  time  they  are  come  to  the  mouth  of 
Ihis,  which  enters  into  a  room  where  the  glafTes  are 
placed  when  taken  out. 

LEES,  the  groffeft  and  moft  ponderous  parts  of  li- 
quors, which,  being  feparated  by  fermentation,  fall  to 
the  bottom.  The  word  comes  froTi  the  French  lie  ; 
and  that  either  from  litnus  "  mud,"  or  from  Lycus 
one  of  the  furnames  of  Bacchus  ;  or,  according  to  du 
Cange,  from  lui,  a  corrupt  Latin  word  fignifying  the 
fame. — The  vinegar- makers  make  a  great  trade  of 
the  lees  of  wine  dried  and  made  into  cakes,  after  havmg 
fqneezed  out  the  remains  of  the  liquor  in  prefies. 

LEET,  or  COURT  leet  (lela  v'tjns  franci plegii), 
is  a  court  of  record,  ordained  for  puniftiing  offences 
againil  the  crown  ;  and  is  faid  to  be  the  mofl  ancient 
court  of  the  land.  It  inquires  of  all  offences  under 
high  treafon  ;  but  thofe  who  are  to  be  punifhed  vith 
lofs  of  life  or  member,  are  only  inquirablc  and  pre- 
fentable  here,  and  to  be  cerlllied  over  to  thejuflicts 
of  affife,  (Stat.  I.  Edw.  III.).  And  this  court  is  called 
the  view  of  frank  pledge,  becaufe  the  king  is  to  be  there 
certified  by  the  view  of  the  (levvard,  how  many  people 
are  within  every  leet,  and  have  an  account  of  their  good 
manners  and  government  ;  and  every  perfon  of  the 
aje  of  II  years,  who  hath  remained  iheie  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  ir.ay  be  fworn  to  be  faithful  to  the  king, 
and  the  people  are  to  be  kept  in  peace,  &c.  A  leet 
is  incident  to  a  hundred,  as  a  court  Viaron  to  a  manor: 
for  by  grant  of  a  hundred,  a  leet  pafleth  ;  and  a  hun- 
dred cannot  be  without  a  leet. — The  ufual  method  of 
punilhment  in  the  court-leet,  is  by  fine  and  annerce- 
ment  ;  the  former  affefled  by  the  Iteward,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  the  jury. 

LEEUW  (William  de),  an  eminent  engraver  of 
the  laft  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Flanders,  and 
the  difciple  of  Soutman,  whofe  manner  of  engraving, 
or  rather  etclring,  he  imitated.  His  prints  generally 
appear  harlh  at  tirfl  fight  ;  but  grow  into  favour  upon 
examination,  and  fevenl  of  them  have  great  cffeift ; 
particularly  his  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  a  large  plate 
length icife,  from  Rubens.  The  lirit  imprefTions  of 
this  plate  are  before  the  name  of  Dankertz  was  ad  Jed, 
and  are  now  extremely  rare  and  dear. 
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of  her  courfe,  wlien   faillnjj   clofe-hauled,  and  confe- 
quently  lofes  much  ground. 

To  LsEifAKD,  t  J  wards  that  part  of  the  horizon 
which  licS  under  the  lee,  or  whither  the  wind  bl  jweth. 
Thus,  "  Wc  faw  a  fleet  under  the  lee,"  and,  "  We  faw 
a  fleet  to  leeward,"  are  fynonymous  expreiTions. 

LEG,  in  anatomy,  the  whole  lower  extremity 
from  the  acetabiila  of  the  ofTa  innominata,  com- 
monly divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  thigh,  the 
/<y  properly  fo  called,  and  the  fool.  See  Anatomv, 
n*^  60. 

LEGACY,  in  Scots  law,  a  donation  by  oue  perfon 
to  another,  to  be  paid  by  the  giver's  executor  after  his 
death.     See  Law,  n-'clxxxi,  3. 

LEGATE,  a  cardinal  or  bifhop,  whom  the  pope 
fends  as  his  ambaffador  to  fovereign  princes.     See  Am- 

BASSADOEt. 

There  arc  three  kinds  of  legates,  viz.  legates  <? 
latere,  legates  tie  latere,  and  legates  by  ofHce,  or  legati 
nati  :  of  thcfe  the  moll  confiderable  are  the  legates  a 
latere,  the  next  are  the  legates  dj  latere.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Latere. 

Legates  by  oflice  are  thofe  who  have  not  any  parti- 
cular legation  given  them  ;  but  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
dignity  and  rank  in  the  church,  become  legates:  fuch 
are  the  archbifliop  of  Rheims  and  Aries:  but  the  au- 
thorit  ♦  of  thefe  legates  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
legates  a  latere. 

The  power  of  a  legate  is  fometimes  given  without 
the  title.  Some  of  the  nuncios  are  invefled  with  iti 
It  was  one  of  the  ecclefiadical  privileges  of  England 
from  the  Norman  conqueft,  that  no  foreign  legate 
fhould  be  obtruded  upon  the  Enghfh,  unlels  the  king 
fhould  defire  it  upon  fome  extraordinary  emergency, 
as  when  a  cafe  was  too  difficult  for  the  Englifli  pre* 
lates  to  determine. 

The  term  legale  comes  from  Icgatus,  which  Varro 
derives  from  legere,  '*  to  choofe  ;"  and  others  from  le- 
gare,  delegare,   "  to  fend,  delegate." 

Cojirt  of  the  Lf.G-ITF-,  was  a  court  obtained  by  Car-' 
dinal  VV^oolfey  of  Pope  Leo  X.  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Henry  VIIL  wherein  he,  as  legate  of  the  ptjpe,  had 
power  to  prove  viills,  and  difpenfe  with  offences  a- 
gainll  the  fpiritiial  laws,  &c.  It  was  but  of  fhort  con- 
tinuance. 

I.,EGATEE,  in  Scots  law,  the  perfon  to  whom  3 
legacy  is  provided. 

LEGATIO  1.IBERA,  was  a  privilege  frequently  ob- 
tained of  the  (late,  by  fenators  of  Rome,  for  going 
into  any  province  or  country,  upon  their  own  private 
bufincfs,  in  the  quality  of  legal i  or  envoys  from  the  fe- 
nate,  that  the  dignity  of  this  nominal  office  might  fe- 
cure  them  a  good  reception,  and  have  an  influence 
on  the  management  of  their  concerns.  The  cities  and 
towns  through  which  they  pafftd  were  obliged  to  de- 
fray their  expences. — This  was  called  lllvra  legatio, 
becaufe  they  might  lay  afide  the  offi;e  as  foon  at 
they  plcafed,  and  were  not  encumbered  with  any  adlual 
trull. 

LEGATUS,  a  military  officer  amongfl  the  Ro- 
mans, who  commanded  as  deputy  of  the  commander 
in  chief.  The  legatl,  at  their  (iril  inftituiron,  were  not 
fo  much  to  command  as  to  advife.  They  were  gene- 
rally chofen  by  the  confuls,  with-  the  approbation  of 
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Legend,    the  fenate.     As  to  the  number  of  the  /egali,  we  have 

[      f         no  certain  information,  though   we  may   upon   good 

grounds  affign  one  to  every  legion.      In  the  abfence  of 

conful  or  proconful,  they  had  the  honour  to  ufe  the 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  two  forts  of  legnti, 
confidares,  and  prietorii.  The  firft  commanded  whole 
armies,  as  the  emperors  lieutenant-generals  ;  and  the 
other  had  the  command  of  particular  legions. 

The  legati  under  the  proconfuls  in  the  provinces, 
ferved  for  judging  inferior  caufes,  and  management  of 
fmaller  concerns,  remitting  things  of  great  moment  to 
the  governor  or  prefident  himfclf.  This  was  the  ori- 
ginal office  of  tlie  legati,  as  was  hinted  above  ;  though, 
as  we  have  feen,  they  were  afterwards  admitted  to  com- 
mand in  the  army. 

LEGEND,  any  Idle  or  ridiculous  ftory  told  by 
the  Romanifts  concerning  their  faints,  and  other 
perfons,  in  order  to  fupport  the  credit  of  their  reh- 
gion. 

The  legend  was  originally  a  book  ufed  in  the  old 
Romith  churches,  containing  the  lelTons  to  be  read  at 
divine  fervice  ;  hence  the  lives  of  the  faints  and  mar- 
tyrs came  to  be  called  legends,  becaufe  chapters  were 
read  out  of  them  at  matins,  and  at  the  refeftories  of 
religious  houfes.  Among  thefe  the  golden  legend, 
which  is  a  coUeflion  of  the  lives  of  the  faints,  was  re- 
ceived in  the  church  with  great  applaufe,  v.  \ich  it 
maintained  for  200  years  ;  though  it  is  fo  full  of  ridi- 
culous and  romantic  ftories,  that  the  Romanifts  them- 
felves  are  now  alhamed  of  it. 

Legend  is  alfo  ufcd  by  authors  to  fignify  the  words 
erlettersergravf  n  about  the  margins,  &c. of  coins.  Thus 
the  legend  of  a  French  crown  is,  sit  nomen  domini 
benedictvm;  that  of  a  moidore,  in  hoc  signo  vinces: 
•n  thofe  of  the  laft  emperors  of  Conllantinople,  we  find 


lESVS   CHRISTTS    BASILEVS   BASILEON,    IHS   XPS   NIKA, 
lESVS   CHRISTVS  TINCIT.  ' 

Legend  is  alfo  applied  to  the  infcription  of  medals, 
which  ferves  to  explain  the  figures  or  devices  repre- 
fented  on  them.  In  ftriftnefs,  the  legend  differs  from 
the  infcription  ;  this  laft  properly  fignifying  words 
placed  on  the  reverfe  of  a  medal,  in  lieu  of  figures. 

It  feems  as  if  the  ancients  had  intended  their  medals 
{houl4  ferve  both  as  Images  and  as  emblems  ;  the  for- 
mer for  the  common  people,  and  the  other  for  perfons 
of  tafte  and  parts  ;  the  images  to  reprefent  the  faces 
of  princes  ;  emblems  their  virtues  and  great  aftions  ; 
fo  that  the  legend  is  to  be  looked  on  as  the  foul  of 
the  medal,  and  the  figures  as  the  body. 

Every  medal  has  properly  two  legends  ;  that  on  the 
front,  and  that  on  the  reverfe.  The  firft  generally 
ferves  only  to  dillinguifh  the  pcrfon  by  his  name, 
titles,  offices,  &c.  the  latter  is  intended  to  exprefs  his 
noble  and  virtuous  fentiments,  his  good  deeds,  and 
the  advantages  the  public  has  reaped  by  him.  This, 
however,  does  not  hold  univerfally  ;  for  fometimes  we 
find  the  titles  (harcd  between  both  fides,  and  fome- 
times alfo  the  legend. 

In  the  medals  of  cities  and  provinces,  as  the  head 
is  ufually  the  genius  of  the  place,  or  at  leaft  fomc 
deity  adored  there,  the  legend  is  the  name  of  the  city, 
province,  or  deity,  or  of  both  together ;  and  the  re- 
verfe is  fome  fymbol  of  the  city,  &c  frequently  with- 
out a  legend,  fometimes  with  that  of  one  of  its  ma- 
giftrates. 

Legends  generally  commemorate  the  virtues  of 
princes,  their  honour  and  confecratlons,  fignai  events, 
public  monuments,  deities,  vows,  privileges,  &c. 
which  are  either  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  a  mixture  of 
both,  and  are  intended  to  eternize  their  names,  and 
the  benefits  done  by  them  to  the  empire. 
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Or  Sleight  of  Hand; 


A  DENOMINATION  given  to  certain  deceptive 
performances,  which  either  depend  ahogether  on 
dexterity  and  addrefs,  or  derive  but  a  fmall  degree 
of  aid  from  philofophical  principles.  Of  thefe  we  fhall 
prefent  our  readers  with  a  felcftion  of  the  beft  that 
have  been  either  explained  in  books  or  publicly  ex- 
hibited. 

Sect.  I.    Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls. 

The  following  method  of  exerclfing  this  fimple  and 
ingenious  amufement  is  that  praflifed  by  one  Mr 
Kopp  a  German,  whofe  performances  are  defervedly 
preferred  to  thofe  of  former  artifts.  In  this,  however, 
as  in  all  the  other  branches  belonging  to  the  art 
of  legerdemain,  it  Is  not  fufficient  that  a  perfon 
has  the  requlfite  dexterity,  or  Height  of  hand  ;  it  is 
neceffary  alfo  to  take  off  the  attention  of  the  fpec- 
tators  by  forae  entertaining  difcourfe  ;  which  not  on- 
ly prevents  difcovery,  but  adds  greatly  to  the  amufe- 
ment of  the  company ;  for  which  reafon,  fuch  dif- 
courfe is  infcrted  in  this  article. 

3- 


To  play  his  part  properly,  the  performer  on  cups 
and  balls  ought  to  provide  himfelf  with  a  bag  about 
1 2  Inches  long,  and  from  eight  to  ten  in  depth.  The 
infide  muft  be  furnifhed  with  a  number  of  pockets 
for  holding  the  feveral  articles  neceffary  In  the  amufe- 
ment ;  and  this  bag  the  performer  muft  hang  before 
him. 

The  materials  neceffary  for  the  performer  are, 

1.  Three  white  polifhed  tin-cups,  reprefented  by 
A,  B,  and  C  (fig.  i.)  in  the  fliape  of  a  truncated  cone 
with  a  double  ledge  D  towards  the  bafe.  This  ledge, 
which  is  about  half  an  Inch  in  breadth,  ferves  to  ralfe 
the  cups  eafily  by,  admitting  alfo  the  hand  to  pafs  a 
fmall  cork- ball  (fee  fig.  5.)  The  upper  part  E  of  the 
cup  ought  to  be  hollowed  in  the  form  of  a  fphere,  fuf- 
ficient to  contain  the  balls  without  their  appearing 
above  the  upper  edge  of  the  cups. 

2.  It  isalfo  neceffary  to  have  a  fmall  rod,  called  ya- 
cob's Jlaffi  which  is  ufually  made  of  ebony,  and  neatly 
tipt  with  Ivory  at  both  ends.  This  is  frequently  ufcd 
for  ftriking  on  the  cups  ;  and  being  held  In  the  hand 
where  the  balU  are  ajfo  kept,  it  gives  the  operator  aa 

oppor? 
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opportunity  of  keeping  that  liand  generally  fliut,  or  of 
varying  its  pofition,  in  order  to  avoid  being  difcover- 
ed.  The  balls  are  made  of  cork,  blackened  by  flight 
burning  on  the  outfide. 

The  dexterity  in  performing  this  operation  confifts 
in  artfully  fccreting  a  ball  in  the  right  hand,  and  ma- 
king it  to  appear  or  difappear  in  the  fame  hand.  The 
■  fecreting  it  between  the  fingers  is  called  conjuring  the 
ball,  at  which  time  the  fpeitators  are  to  fiippofe  that 
it  is  kept  in  the  other  hand,  or  that  it  was  palled  un- 
der a  cup  ;  but  if  it  is  made  to  reappear  when  held  fe- 
cretly  in  the  hand,  they  mult  believe  that  it  came  out 
of  the  place  lull  touched  by  the  fingers. 

Conjuring  the  hall  is  performed  by  putting  it  between 
the  place  of  the  thumb  A  and  the  finger  B  (fig.  2.), 
conveying  it  with  the  thumb,  by  rolling  it  upon  the 
fingers  the  length  of  the  line  B  C,  moving  the  middle 
finger  D  to  a  dillance,  and  placing  the  ball  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  fingers  C  (fig.  3.)  ;  but  in  this  part  of  the 
operation  it  is  neceffary  to  hold  the  ball  rather  tight, 
Icll  it  Ihuuldfall  down  and  difcover  the  fecret.  In  or- 
der to  make  it  appear,  we  mull  bring  back  the  ball  the 
fame  way  from  C  to  D  ;  and  every  time  that  it  is  con- 
jured, or  made  to  difappear,  as  well  as  when  it  is  made 
to  reappear,  the  palm  of  the  hand  (hould  be  turned 
from  the  fide  of  the  table  on  which  the  operator  is 
playing. 

While  this  part  of  the  trick  is  performing,  the  ope- 
rator muft  let  the  fpedators  know  that  the  ball  has 
been  pafled  under  a  cup,  or  into  another  hand  ;  and  in 
the  firil  cafe  he  makes  a  motion  with  the  hand  (as  re- 
prefented  fig.  4.)  indicating  that  he  had  thrown  it 
through  the  cup  ;  at  which  time  alfo  he  conjures  it, 
approaching  the  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  towards 
the  left,  which  lallhe  holds  open,  and  makes  a  motion 
as  if  the  ball  had  been  placed  there,  (hutting  the  left 
hand  inllantly.  It  is  alio  to  be  fuppofed,  at  every 
time  wheq  a  ball  feems  to  be  placed  below  a  cup,  that 
it  has  been  held  in  the  left  hand  j  and  when  he  raifes 
the  cup  with  the  right  hand  as  in  fig.  5.  the  left  hand 
mull  be  opened,  and  he  reds  the  ball  at  that  inllant 
upon  the  hollow  of  the  other.  Aiding  it  along  the 
fingers. 

At  the  time  the  ball  is  to  be  put  fecretly  under 
the  cup,  it  (hould  lie  between  the  two  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  (fig.  5.)  With  this  hand  he  raifes  the  cup  ; 
and  placing  it  on  the  table,  lets  go  the  ball,  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  pofition  in  fig.  6.  (houid  be  found  near 
the  edge  of  the  cup  when  taken  into  the  hand.  If 
he  would  put  the  ball  fecretly  between  the  two  cups,  it 
muft  be  let  go  by  jerking  it  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  cup  which  he  holds,  and  places  it  very  quickly  on 
that  in  which  the  ball  is  to  be  found.  When  the  ball 
is  in  this  fituation,  if  the  operator  (hould  want  it  to 
difappear,  he  muft  raife  the  two  cups  with  his  right 
hand,  and  draw  out  hallily  that  undei  which  the  ball  Is 
placed  ;  at  the  fame  mllant  lowering  with  his  left  hand 
the  other  cup,  under  which  he  places  it. 

In  fpeakmg  of  the  tricks  which  follow,  terras  are 
maoe  ufe  of  which  eiplain  whether  what  is  faid  be 
feigned  or  true ;  of  which  terms  explanations  are  gi- 
vpn,  and  numbers  adapted  to  the  explanations  of  the 
different  opeations  which  follow. 

I.  To  put  the  ball  unJir  the  cup  :  Really  done,  with 
the  fingers  of  the  tight  or  left  hand. 

II.  To  put  the  ball  under  the  cup,  or  in  the  band,-^ 
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A  feigned  sonjuration  ;  pretending  to  (hut  it  up  in  the 
left  hand,  which  is  afterwards  opened,  in  order  to  have 
it  fuppofed  that  the  ball  i«  under  the  cup  or  elfe- 
where.     See  fig.  3. 

III.  To pafs  the  ball  under  the  cup. ^ — The  ball  fuppo- 
fed to  be  conjured  is  to  be  really  introduced. 

IV.  To  pafs  the  ball  bctvjeen  the  cups,  is  likcwife  real. 

V.  To  make  the  ball  luhich  is  betiveen  the  cups  difap- 
pear.— This  is  likewile  real ;  and  pcrlormed,  as  has  al- 
ready been  defcribed,  by  drawing  back  with  much  pre- 
cipitation and  dexterity  the  cup  on  which  it  is  placed, 
and  lowering  upon  the  table  that  which  is  above,  and 
under  which  the  ball  mult  of  confequtnce  be  found. 

VI.  To  tale  the  ball.  Real. — Ic  is  taken  between 
two  fingers  of  the  right-hf.nd,  and  (hown  before  con- 
juration. 

Vfl.  To  tale  away  the  ball  from  under  the  Clip.  This 
is  done  by  taking  it  away  in  the  light  of  the  fpeAa- 
tors. 

VIII.  To  draw  the  ball.  Feigned  ;  or  by  pretend- 
ing to  diaw  it  from  the  end  of  the  rod,  from  the  cup, 
or  any  other  place,  by  bringing  into  the  fingers  the 
ball  which  was  fecreted. 

IX.  To  throiu  the  ball  through  the  cup,  is  to  conjure 
it  in  pretending  to  throw  it. 

X.  To  rafe  up  the  cups.  This  is  really  done  in  three 
ways  ;  viz.  either  with  the  right  hand,  the  rod,  or 
the  left  hand.  The  firll  is  when  the  ball  is  to  bo  fe- 
cretly inferted  In  returning  the  cup  to  its  place.  la 
the  fecond,  the  rod  is  to  be  put  on  the  tops  of  the 
cups  to  turn  them  over  again,  fo  that  the  balls  may  be 
(liown  which  were  to  be  pafTcd  into  them  The  third 
is  when  the  operator  intends  to  ihow  that  no  balls  are 
in  the  cups,  or  that  there  are  fome. 

XI.  To  cover  a  cup.  This  is  really  done,  by  taking 
with  the  right  hand  that  which  is  to  be  put  over  ano- 
ther, and  introducing  at  the  lame  time  a  ball  between 
the  two. 

XII.  To  recover  a  cup.  It  is  done  by  taking  with 
the  left  hand  the  cup  to  be  put  over  or  above,  without 
introducing  any  thing  into  it. 

The  Performances, 
I.   To  put  a  hall  under  each  cup,  and  tale  it  out  again, 
HavinK  placed  on  the  table   the  three  cups  and  little  '^'^ 

rod,  as  Inown  in  fig.  I.  the  peitormer  mull  begin  his 
manoeuvre?,  by  endeavouring  to  amule  the  fpeclators 
with  fome  kind  of  entertaining  difcoiirfe.  Nothing  can 
be  more  a-propos  than  the  origin  of  the  little  rod  and 
cups  ;  and  he  muft  be  very  alRduous  in  this  fort  of  dif. 
courfe  to  take  off  the  eyes  of  the  fpeftators  as  much 
as  poiBble.  1  he  following  may  be  a  fpecimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  ought  to  addrefs  his  audience  : 
"  There  are  many  perfons  who  meddle  with  the  play 
of  the  cups  and  balls,  and  yet  know  nothing  about 
them.  This  is  by  -no  means  extraordinary  :  even  I 
who  now  play  before  you,  pretend  to  know  but  little. 
Nay,  fome  time  ago,  I  was  fuch  a  novice  as  to  think 
of  playing  before  a  numerous  affembly  with  glafs  cups, 
in  which  you  may  guefs  I  did  not  meet  with  great  ap- 
plaufe.  I  do  not  indeed  pradlife  this  method  but  be^ 
fore  fuch  as  are  actually  blind  ;  neither  do  I  play  with 
China  cups,  left,  through  aukwardnefs  in  feigning  to 
break  their  handles,  I  (hould  do  fo  in  reality.  Thefe 
are  the  cups  which  anfwer  my  purpoles.  They  are 
made  of  fuch  metal  as  the  alchymilU  attributed  to 
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Jupiter  anil  Mar?,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly  and  in- 
ttliigibly,  they  are  n-iade  of  tin.  Beliold  and  txamine 
thcle  cups  (Jljoiuirig  the  ctips  to  lbs  company,  and  putting 
them  on  the  talk  ; )  All  my  fcience,  and  it  is  in  that  in 
which  it  is  admirable,  confills  in  dci.eiving  the  eye3, 
and  pafTuig  the  balls  into  the  cups  without  your  per- 
ceiving how  it  is  done.  I  advife  you  therefore  to  pay 
rio  attention  to  my  words,  but  to  examine  well  my 
hands,  (•Jl.wv.'ing  his  /.hinds J.  If  there  is  in  this  compa- 
ny any  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune  to  life  fpefta- 
cles,  he  may  retire  ;  but  the  moll  clearfighted  will 
fee  nothing  there. 

"  Here  is  the  little  Jacob's  tod  (Jhotu'mg  the  rod 
•tvilhthe  left  hand)  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  magazine  from 
which  I  take  all  my  balls  (taking  fecret!y  with  the  other 
hand  a  lall  from  his  bug,  nuhich  he  hides  belivten  his  fin- 
gers). There  is  not  one  in  England  fo  well  furnifhed. 
Obfcrve,  that  the  more  I  take  from  i'  the  more  re- 
main :  I  draw  from  it  (VIII.)  this  ball,  (Jhoiving  it, 
and  placing  it  upon  the  table,  (1.)  Obfcrve  that  there 
is  nothing  under  the  cups  (Jljoiuing  the  hifule  of  the 
tups),  and  that  I  have  no  other  ball  in  my  hands, 
f/hoiving  his  hands).  I  take  (VI.)  this  ball :  I  put  it 
(II.)  under  this  firft  cup.  I  draw  (VIII.)  a  fecond 
ball  from  my  little  rod,  and  I  put  it  under  this  fecond 
cup  (acltially  done).  It  is  proper  here  to  tell  you, 
that  the  generality  of  thofe  who  pjlay  the  cups  only 
feign  to  put  the  balls  there  ;  but  I  do  not  deceive  you, 
and  1  actually  put  them  there.  (He  raifes  the  cup  Q, 
.  and  taking  the  ball  luhich  he  has  put  under  it  into  his  right- 
handjingers,  fljoius  it  to  the  company).  I  return  it  (  U.) 
under  the  fame  cup.  I  take  (VIII.)  this  third,  and 
put  it  (II.)  in  the  fame  way  under  this  lall  cup.  You 
are  about  to  fay  that  this  is  not  very  extraordinary, 
and  that  you  could  do  it  as  well  yourfelves.  I  agree 
with  you  ;  but  the  difficulty  coi>fith  in  taking  out 
thtfe  balls  again  through  the  cups,  (Jlrihhig  thefrjl  cup 
•with  the  rod).  I  take  (VIII.)  this  lirll  ball  (fiorving 
it)  :  I  put  it  (II.)  into  my  hand,  and  fend  it  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  (he  opens  the  left  hand).  I  take  (VIII.) 
this,  (Jlriking  avith  tlie  rod  on  the  fecond  cup).  I  put  it 
(II.)  into  my  hand,  and  I  fend  it  to  the  Eall  Indies, 
(opening  his  left  hand).  I  take  (VI 11.)  the  latl,  and  I 
put  it  (I.)  on  the  table:  Obferve  that  there  are  no  more 
tinder  any  of  thefe  cups,  ( turning  down  the  cups  ivilh  the 
, rod). 

2.  With  the  Jingle  ball  remaining  on  the  table,  to  pafs  a 
hall  through  each  of  the  cups,  and  to  take  it  off  from  the  fame. 
"  I  return    the  cups  to  their  places,  and  take  (VI.) 

•this  ball,  and  I  put  it  under  this  firft  cup.  I  take  it 
back  again  (VIII.)  :  obferve  that  it  is  not  there  now, 
(raiding  (X.)  the  cup  ivith  the  left  hand).  I  put  it  (II.) 
under  this  other  cup  :  I  cake  it  out  again  (VIII.)  in 
the  fame  manner,  (raijing  ( X. )  the  cup).  I  put  it  ( 1 1. ) 
under  the  iall  cup,  and  take  it  out  again,  (VIII) 
(ra'ifmg  the  lajl  cup  with  the  left  hand,  and  placing  the  ball 
on  the  table )■ 

3.  With  the  fmgle  ball  remaining  on  the  table,  to  take 
aivay  a  hall  through  tiuo  or  three  cups. — In  this  perform- 
ance the  three  cups  are  dillinguilhed  by  A,  B,  C,  as 
in  fig.  I. 

"  I  never  have  any  ball  fecreted  in  my  hands,  as 
the  greateft  part  of  them  who  play  the  cups  and  balls 
ijave  (Jijotving  his  hands).     I  take  (VI.)  this  ball,  and 
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I  put  it  (II.)  under  this  cup  B.  I  cover  it  (XII.) 
with  this  cup  C,  and  I  take  again  (VIII.)  this  ball  thro' 
the  two  cups  (/hows  the  ball  in  placing  it  on  the  table,  re- 
turns afterwards  the  cup  C  to  its  place,  and  raifes  (X.) 
tlx  cup  V>  to  fiovi  that  there  is  nothing  th-re).  I  take 
again  (VI.)  this  fame  ball.  I  put  it  (II.)  under  the 
fame  cup  B:  I  cover  it  (XII.)  with  the  two  other 
cflps  C  and  A;  and  I  take  out  (VIII.)  this  ball 
through  the  three  cups  (Jhotuing  it  and  placing  it  on  the 
table). 

4.  IVith  the  Jingle  ball  remaining  on  the  table,  to  pafs  the 
Jame  ball  from  cup  to  cup. — "  I  now  beg  of  you  to  pay 
every  poffible  attention,  and  you  will  very  dlllinitly 
fee  this  ball  pafs  from  one  cup  into  the  other  (t>utting 
the  cups  at  a  greater  dijlance  from  each  other).  I  lake 
(VI.)  this  ball,  and  1  put  it  (II.)  under  the  cup  C  : 
there  is  nothing  under  this  cup  D  (raifingit,  introducing  the 
ball,  and  taking  the  rod  tn  his  hand).  I  command  that 
which  I  have  put  under  the  cup  C  to  pafs  under  that 
B.  You  fee  it  (moving  the  end  of  the  rod  from  one  cup 
to  the  other,  as  if  he  followed  the  ball)  :  obferve  that  it  is 
pafled  (raifing  the  cup  •with  his  left  hand,  and  taking  the 
ball  with  his  right,  Jhows  if  to  the  company),  I  return 
it  (II.)  under  this  cup  B  ;  there  is  nothing  under  this 
A  (ra'Jing  the  cup  ivilh  his  right  hand,  and  introducing 
the  ball  there).  I  am  going  to  pafs  it  undei  this  lalt 
'cup  A.  Look  well  ;  come  near;  (making  as  if  in  fee- 
ing it  he  nxiouhl  fliow  luith  the  end  of  the  rod  the  path  thai 
It  took).  You  did  not  fee  it  pafs  ?  I  am  not  much 
furprifed  :  I  did  r.ot  fee  it  myfelf ;  however,  here  it  is 
under  the  cup  (raifng  the  cup  A,  and  placing  it  on  the 
table). 

J.  With  the  fame  lall  remaining  on  the  table.  The  cups 
being  covered,  to  pafs  a  ball  from  one  into  the  other,  ixiith^ 
out  raifing  them  up. — "  I  was  very  right  in  telling  you, 
that  the  moil  cltar-fighted  would  not  fee  very  much; 
but,  for  your  comfort,  here  is  a  trick  in  which  you 
will  fee  nothing  at  all.  I  take  this  ball,  and  put  it 
(11.)  under  this  cup  B.  I  cover  it  (XI.)  with  the 
two  other  cups  (taking  one  in  each  hand,  and  introducing 
the  ball  upon  the  cup  B)  :  pay  attention,  that  there  is 
abfolutely  nothint;  in  my  hands  (Jh'jwing  them).  I 
command  this  ball  to  mount  up  upon  the  lirll  cup 
(taking  up  the  Invo  cups,  and  putting  them  in  their  places, 
he  Jhows  that  it  has  mounted).  I  return  (II.)  this  ball 
under  the  fame  cup  B.  I  cover  it  as  before  (covers  it 
in  taking  a  cup  in  each  hand,  and  introducing  a  ball  between 
the  fecond  and  third  cup.)  1  take  (the  only  ball  with 
which  he  plays  being  under  the  third  cup,  he  cannot  JIjow  it, 
but  OlIs  as  if  he  had  taken  it  out,  and  put  it  into  the  fn- 
gers  of  his  left  hand,  which  he  holds  in  the  air,  in  cundud- 
ing  the  hand  from  onejtde  to  the  other).  I  take  the  ball, 
which  is  under  thefe  three  cups  ;  and  I  throw  it  thro' 
the  firft  cup  (feigning  to  throw  it)  :  obferve  that  I  havt? 
not  conjijred  the  ball,  having  nothing  in  my  hands 
l^Jljoiving  them);  it  is  pafTed,  however,  {ra'Jing  thefrjl 
cup  with  the  left  hand,  putting  the  ball  upon  the  table  and 
the  cups  in  their  places.) 

6.  With  the  Jingle  ball  remaining  on  the  table,  to  pafs  a 

hall  tirrough  the  table  and  two  cups "  You  aie  uudoubt- 

edly  fuprifed,  that,  having  but  a  fingle  ball,  I  have 
been  able,  after  having  fhown  it  to  you,  to  pal's  it  un- 
der this  cup  without  raifing  it  ;  but  let  not  that  aflo- 
nilh  j-QU  :  J  have  fecrets  much  moi-e  wonderful.     I 

■convey. 
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convey,  for  example,  the  fteeple  of  one  village  into 
another:  1  have  (ympathftlc  quadrantH,  with  which  a 
convtvfation  may  be  held  at  200  leagues  ciiiiance  :  I 
have  a  flyingj  chaiiot  which  can  cnnducl  me  to  Rome 
in  three  days.  I  xvill  ihow  all  thefe  ciitiulitics  as  foon 
as  iny  machines  are  entirely  completed  ;  that  is  to  faj', 
in  a  few  centuries:  but  to  am  i!c  you  till  the  arrival 
of  all  tlaft  prodijjics,  I  now  continue  the  entertainmrnt 
of  the  cups  and  balls.  I  put  (II.)  this  bsU  under  the 
cup  A.      1  take  it  away  again  (Vi  II.)  (Jhoiving  h,  and 

Jeigiiitig  to  put  i/  into  h:s  kjt-hav.d Jin^ers ) .  I  cover  (XI.) 
this  cup  with  the  two  others  B  and  C  (Inlruifuc'itig  the 
ball  bctivpen  thefc  two  cups ,  vf.nj  alvjays  the  right  hand, 
and  feigning  Jhll  to  hold  it  in  h'n  left),  and  1  ps-ft.  this  fame 
Jiall  through  ihe  table  and  the  two  cups  (putting  the 
left  hand  under  the  table.)    There  it  is  pad'ed  (  raiftng  the 

frjl.up.) 

7.  With  the  fame  ball.  A  ball  having  been  put  under  a 
cup,  to  take  it  aioay  again,  and  to  pafs  it  bet".uecn  two 
ethers. — "  Here  is  again  a  very  pretty  trick:  I  take 
this  ball,  and  I  put  it  (11.)  under  this  cup  A.  Ob- 
fcrve,  that  there  ij  nothiuc^  under  the  others  ( fho-wing 
them  and  introdiu mg  the  ball  under  the.  cup  C),  nor  in 
niy  hands :  I  take  this  ball,  which  is  under  the  cup  A 
(feigning  to  tale  it  out. .  and  raifng  the  bottom  of  the 
cup  fo  that  the  fpedators  may  not  attend  to  his  fingers). 
1  cover  this  cup  C  with  the  two  others  A  and  B,  and 
I  throw  it  (IX. )  through  thefe  two  cups  [raiftng  them, 
and  /hewing  that  the  ball  is  pajfed  there ) . 

8.  With  this  Jingle  hall  and  a  Jhdhng  ;  to  pafs  a  ball 
frotn  or.e  hand  into  ihe  othei "  I  take  this  ball  ;   I  put 

it  (II.)  into  thi.s  hand,  and  I  put  into  the  oiher  the 
ftiilling.  In  which  hand  do  you  think  the  ball  ii?  or 
in  which  do  you  think  the  fnilling  may  be?"  ( IVha.'ever 
anpwer  the  fpeUator  mahes,  the  performer  fliows  him  that 
he  is  mijlaken,  and  that  the  whole  is  in  the  right  hand ;  ar.d 
ihis  truth  fervcs  as  a  pretence  to  take  a  ball  front  tlx  bog_ 
in  putting  the  falling  back  into  it.) 

The  performer  may,  however,  without  breaking  the 
connexion  of  thefe  operations,  difpcnfe  with  this  trick, 
and  feign  to  drop  the  ball  he  plays  with,  which  affords 
him  a  pretence  for  taking  another. 

9 .  IVilh  the  ball  remaining  on  the  table,  and  that  which 
If  fecretly  taken  out  of  the  bag  ;  to  pafs  under  a  cup  the 
two  balls  put  under  the  others. — The  operator  goes  on 
V'ith  his  difcourfe  :  "  In  order  to  give  you  Hill  farther 
amufement,  I  take  this  ball  and  cut  it  in  two  (taking 
it  in  his  left   hand,    and  holding  the  rod  with  his  ri^ht ; 

feigning  to  cut  it,  he  puts  afterwards  the  rod  on  the  table, 
and  brings  hack  to  his  fngers  ends  the  ball  'which  he  tool' 
out  of  the  bag).  Nothiqg  is  I'o  commodious  as  to  be 
able  in  this  manner  to  niidtiply  the  balls.  When  I  am 
in  want  of  money,  I  cut  them  again  and  again,  until 
I  may  have  had  five  or  fix  bulhels  (placing  the  two  tails 
on  the  table).  Obferve  that  there  is  nothing  under  this 
cup  A.  I  put  there  (II.)  this  firlt  ball:  there  is 
nothing  more  under  the  two  other  cups  (introducing 
ihe  ball  under  the  cup  B).  I  take  this  fecoud  bail,  and 
I  put  it  (II.)  under  the  cup  C  :  there  is  now  a  ball 
tinder  thefe  two  cups  A  and  C.  I  take  av/ay  (VIII.) 
from  this  cup  C  this  ball,  and  I  throw  it  (IX.)  thro' 
the  middle  cup  B  :  obfcrve  that  it  is  parted  (rafing  ihe 
cup  B,  and  introducing  there  the  fccond  ball ).  I  command 
tliis,  which  is  under  the  other  cup  A,  to  pafs  under 


the  fair.e  cup  B  (roif.ig  this  cup.  andfhowing  thai  they 
are  both  there,  and  placing  them  upon  the  table). 

I O.  With  the  two  balls  which  are  upon  the' table.  Two 
balls  having  been  put  under  the  fame  cup,  to  pafs  them  un- 
der two  others. — "  When  1  was  at  college,  the  tutor 
toll!  rae,  it  v.-as  neceffary  to  know  how  to  do  my  cxcr- 
cife  in  two  ways.  I  have  jufl  now  palTcd  thefe  two 
halls  into  the  uiiddL-  cup  ;  i  am  now  to  make  them  go 
out  ;  the  one  is  not  more  diilicult  for  me  than  the  o- 
ther.  I  take  therefore  thefe  two  balls,  and  place  them 
imdcr  this  cup  B  (putting  one  ball  under  the  cup,  and  con- 
juring the  other)  ;  obletve  that  there  is  nothing  under 
tlie  cup  A,  nor  under  the  other  C  (introducing  into  tin's 
laft  the  bad  that  he  conjured)  :  I  command  one  of  thefe 
balls,  which  are  under  the  middle  cup,  to  pafs  under 
the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  two  cups  A  and  C.  Be- 
hold  it  already  gone  [rafng  the  cup  B  to fl^w  that  there 
is  no  more  tlxin  a  fingle  'ball ;  and  taking,  with  the  right 
hand,  the  ball  which  is  underneath,  hejhows  it,  and  puts  it 
(II.)  under  the  fame  cup  B).  Let  us  fee  into  which  cup  it 
has  paired  [raftng  immediately  the  cup  A,  and  introducing 
the  ball  that  he  took  from  the  cup  B)  :  here  it  is  undtr 
this  cup  C  {raifng  the  cup  ;)  I  command  the  other  ball 
to  pafs  under  this  cup  /\  [he  raifes  it,  and /hows  thai  it 
pajed there)."  This  trick  is  frequently  done  with  three 
bails,  but  it  appears  much  more  extraordinary  with 
two. 

1 1 .  With  thefe  two  balls,  a  third  which  hefhows,  and 
a  fourth  fecreted  in  his  hands  ;  to  pafs  three  balls  under  the 
fame  cup. — "  All  this  is  but  a  trifle  ;  I  am  going  to 
lluiw  you  ano.her  trick  with  ihree  halh  (taking  out  of 
the  bag  a  third  ball,  and  placing  it  on  the  table,  fecretiiig 
at  the  fame  time  afurth  in  his  hand).  Objerve  that  there 
is  nothing  under  any  of  thefe  cups  {raifng  them,  and  in- 
troducing them  under  the  cup  C).  I  take  this  firll  ball, 
and  thio*  it  (IX.)  through  this  cup  C.  Obferve  that 
it  is  paffcd  {rafing  (X.)  the  cup  with  the  right  hand) ;  I 
take  this  ftcoud  ball,  and  throw  it  (XI.)  through  the 
fame  cup.  There  it  is  paffed  {r.it/ing  (X.)  again  the 
cup)  ;  I  take  the  third,  and  I  make  it  pafs  the  fame 
{rafing  (X.)  the  cup,  andfhowing  that  thefe  are  pajfed 
under  all  the  three). 

I  2.  With  the  three  balls  remaining  under  the  cup,  and 
that  held  fecretly  in  the  hand;  to  pafs  two  balls  from  one 
cup  into  another,  at  tl.-e  choice  of  j  perfon,  witimtt  touch- 
ing any  of  the  cups. — "  Here  is  another  in  which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  comprehend  any  thing;  but  it  will 
altonilh  you  much  {raifng  the  cup  C,  and  taking  away 
the  three  balls  from  their  places,  he  puts  them  under  each 
cap,  and  in  raijitig  the  cup  C  introduces  there  the  fourth 
bad  which  he  held  fecretly  in  his  hand).  I  take  this  bail 
{that  which  is  under  the  cup  B),  and  1  put  it  (II.)  under 
the  fame  cup.  1  take  ihh  [the  bad  from  the  cup  A),  and 
I  place  it  (I.)  under  the  fimecup  [putiing there alfoth it 
which  was  fecreted  in  his  hand)  :  I  take  this  lall,  and  I 
throw  it  (IX.)  throuijh  the  cup  C  ;  and  to  Oiow  that 
I  do  not  deceive  yuu,  behold  it  paffed  {rafing  (X.) 
the  cup  that  has  been  f.vcd  upon,  which  fuppofe  to  be  C, 
andfhowing  that  there  are  two).  I  take  again  thefc 
two  balls,  and  put  them  under  the  cup  C  (putting real!  1 
but  one)  :  obferve  that  there  is  no  more  under  this  cuij 
B  {introducing  there  the  bad  that  he  had  jufl  taken  awav,  • 
and jhowing  that  he  had  no  other  in  his  hand)  ;  I  com- 
mand one  uf  thefe  balls,  \vhi;h  are  under  this  cup  C,  • 
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tn  go  r-ndjolntliat  which  Is  under  this  A.    Ohfervelhat  this  B,   {con'urcs  it  again).     I   take  a   third   (JJiOlvkg 
it  is  pnffed.    There!  {raifwg  the  cup  C,  and  returning  the    Jlill  the  fame),  and  I  make   it   pafs  under  this  laft  cup 

iwo  Uh  under  the  fame  cup,  and  raifmg  C,  in  order  to  A   [conjuring  it).     Here  are  all  the  three  pafTed  {turn- 

Jhoiu  that  there  is  lut  a  ftngle  one  ;  and  he  places  it  again  ing  over  the  cups,  and  in  taking  them  up  again  introduces 

■under  the  fame  cup  :  he  does  not  raife  the  cup  B  under  -which  the  lall  that  he  hat  in  his  hand  under  the  cup  B,  and p^ats 

<i  hall  remains).  the  three  balls  upon  the  three  cups. 

13.  With  the   three  halls  that   were  placed  upon   cups,  16.   With  the  three  halls  put  upon  each  cup,  and  that 

and  that  it'hich  remains  hidden  under  the  middle  cup  ;    to  which  was  introduced  under  the  middle  cup  ;    to   draiu 

fafs  under  the  fame  cup  the  halls  put  under  the  others.—  two  balls  through  the  fame  cup.  —  ''  There  will  be  want- 

•'  I  takf  this  ball  (that  which  is  upon  the  cup  C).  and  I  ed    now   only  two  balls."      Here  the   operator   takes 

put  it  (IT.)  tinder  the  fame  cup  C  ;  and   I  order  it  to  that  which  is  under  the  cup  C,  and  puts  it  (II.)   in- 

pafs  Into  this  cup  B:  there  It  Is  pafTcd  fin  raf.ng  this  cup  to  his  bag.      He  takes  in  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 

he  introduces  a  third  hall).      I  take  this  third  ball,   and  the  ball  which  is  on  the  cup  B,  fhowing  it  ;  and  with 

put  it  ( II  )  under  this  cup  C  j  and   I  command  it  to  the  other  coveis  the  cup  B,  with  that  paffing  (IV.) 

pafs  into  the  cup  B  alorp  the  table,  and   in  the  fiRht  there  the   ball  which  he  feigned    to   put  into  his  bag. 

oi  iht{v>':e^?ilc>r%(takin'r  the  rod  in  his  iefhani,  feigning  He  then   takes  the   ball  which   13   under   the   cup   A 

to  /how   the  way  that  it  paffcd  between  the  two  cups),  with   the  right   hand;    and   fhowing   a   ball    in    each 

You  did   not   fee  it  then  ?  Here   it   is  [He  draws  it  hand,  tells  the  company  that  he  put  them  (II.)  under 

fVIII  )   from  the  end  of  the  rod,  which  appears  to  fhow  the  cup  A  ;  though  he  actually  puts  but  one,   whicli 

it)       Oo"  quicklv  (throwing  it  (IX.)   through  the  cup  he  holds  in  his  left.      He   then  draws  one  of   thefe 

B-   and/l^owinv  that  they  are  all  three  there,  and  that  balls  through   the   fame   cup  A,   (howing  it,  and  pla- 

there  is  nothin>r  under  the  two  others  ;  placing  afterwards  c.g  it  upon  the  cup  C.      He  then   ra.fes  the  cup  A, 

three  of  the  balls  mi  the  tall;  and  fecreting  the  fourth  in  and  takes  the  ball  which  .8  under  it  with  h.s  right 

...    ,  "^  j>  hand,  addiiiff,  "  1  here  remains  but  one  more.      While 

his  hand).  .    "'       .           ,      ,                •    /n  \        ,      .^. 

14    With  the  three  halls  remahvn^  upon  the  table,   and  pronouncing  thefe  words,  he  puts  it  (II.)  under  the 

that  which  is  held fecretly  in  his  hand.- Multiplication  of    C"?-      "  I   take   (adds   he)    the  other   h?X\,"   [raifmg 

....  ■  the  cup,  ana  Jljowmg  that  it  is  there  no  longer)  ;  then,   ta- 

For  this  trick  there  mud  be  a  tin  vafi-  (fee  fig-.  8.), 
6t  the  bottom  of  which  there  mud  he  contrived  a  falfe 
bottom  A,  which  will  fall  down  at  pleafure  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  in  reverfing  It  upon  the  tablf,  by  means  of  a  fmall 
tri(Tger  placed  at  the  bafe  of  one  of  the  handles  B,  in- 
troducing previouflv  between  the  falfe  and  true  bot- 
toms a  dozen  of  balls.  The  operator  goes  on  with  his 
difcourfc. 

"  If  any  of  the  company  believe  in  witches,  I 
would  live  my  advice  that  they  fhould  believe  in  them 
no  longer  ;  as  what  I  am  about  to  do  is  much  more 
fiirprifin'g  than  the  feats  of  any  witch — I  put  (I.) 
thefe  three  balls  under  the  three  cups  you  fee  on  the 
table  :  I  take  away  (VII.)  this  firft  ball  [that  which  is 
under  the  cup  C),  and  I  put  it  (II.)  Into  this  vafe.  I 
take  this,  and  I  alfo  put  it  (II.)  into  the  vafe.  I 
take  away  (VII.)  this  third  (that  which  is  under  the 
cup  A),  and  I  tlirow  it  (II.)  the  fame  way".  ( E-uery 
time  that  he  raifes  one  of  the  cups  to  tale  away  the  ball, 
he  introduces  that  which  always  remains  fecreted  in  his 
right  hand  ;  and  this  he  repeats,  conjlantly  taking  out  one 
ball  and  putting  in  another,  till  he   has  introduced  all  the 
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king  one  of  the  two  balls  which  fecmed  to  remain 
alone,  he  put  it  (II.)  into  his  bag,  faying,  "  I  re- 
turn this  into  my  bag." 

17.  With  a  ball  which  is  hidden  under  the  middle  cup, 
another  hidden  under  that  which  covers  it,  that  which  re- 
mains in  the  hand,  and  a  fourth  which  is  upon  the  table  } 
to  pnfs  the  fame  ball  fuccejfively  through  the  three  cups.— 
The  preceding  trick  was  only  onpurpofe  to  prepare 
the  fpeftators  for  this  ;  as  they  now  imagine  that  the 
performer  played  only  with  one  ball.  He  may  now 
addrcfs  them  in  the  following  manner: 

"  I  am  now  going  to  make  a  very  pretty  trick  with 
this  fingle  ball.  I  forgot  to  fhow  it  to  you  at  the 
beginning:  I  cover  (XI. )  thefe  cups  (putting  the  cup 
A  upon  C  and  B).  1  take  (VI.)  this  ball,  and  I 
thiow  it  (IX.)  through  the  firft  cup  ;"  [raiftng  (X.) 
the  cup  A  with  the  right  hand).  He  then  fhows  that  it 
is  paffed  between  C  and  A  ;  and,  putting  it  in  its 
place,  he  introduces  there  that  which  he  has  in  his 
hand.  "  I  take  (fays  he)  (VI. )  this  fame  ball,  and 
I  throw  ft  through  the  other  cup  C  ;"  and  while  he 
fays  fo,  he  raifes  (X)  the  cup  C,   fhowing  that  it  ha8 


twelve  balls;  after  which  he  refumes  his  difcourfe.)  «' You  Puffed,  introducing  there  that  which  he  has  in  his 
imagine,  perhaps,  that  I  always  make  ufe  of  the  fame  hand,  and  putting  ,t  in  the  place  of  the  fo.wr.  '  I 
balls :  but,  to  prove  the  contrary,  here  they  are,  (in-     take  again  (continues   he)  (VI.)  this  fame  ball,  and  T 


•verting  the  vafe  fo  as  to  turn  them  all  out). 

In  this  trick,  if  the  vafe  be  well  made,  the  infide 
may  be  fhown,  and  it  may  even  be  previoufly  invert- 
ed :  in  which  cafe,  it  will  not  be  fuppofed  that  any 
balls  have  been  put  into  it. 

ic.  With  the  three  balls  remaining  under  each  of  thi 
tups,  and  that  which  is  hidden  in  his  hand ;  to  pafs  one 
iall  under  each  of  the  three  . 


throw  it  (IX.)  through  that  laft  cup  B,"  (rai/ing  [\X.) 
the  cup  '&.)  During  which  time  he  takes  away  tlve 
ball  from  under  it  with  his  left  hand,  then  places  it 
on  the  table,  and  returns  the  cup  to  its  place,  intro- 
ducing there  the  ball  which  he  has  in  his  left  hand. 

18.  With  the  three  balls  which  are  under  the  cups, 
that  which  is  on  the  table,  and  two  which  he  takes  from 
the  tag  ;  to  pafs  under  a  cup  the  balls  put  under  the  twei 
others   without  ra'fing  thefe  lafl. — Tlie   performer  may 


'  cups. 

"  I   put  alf  thefe  balls  Into   my  pocket.     I   take  ,.,.,-?'   r    •      ,     r  „      ■ 

(VI  )   this  (the  one  fecreted  in  his  hand),  and  I  make  proceed  in  his  difcourfe  in  the  following  manner:      _ 

'   it  pafs  through  the  table  under  this  firft  cup  C,  (con-         "  Let  us  now  return  to  the  order  of  the  entertam- 

iuHng  it).     I  take  another   from  my  bag  (fhowing  the  ment  which  I  have  interrupted,  and  continue  to  play 

fame  ball).    I  make  it  pafs  in  the  fame  manner  through  with  three  balls."     Kp  „nw  taken  two  balls  from  h.6 
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bag',  by  which  means  he  in  faft  plays  with  fix  balls,  and  thiows  it  (IX.)  between  the  two  rtipa  B  and  C. 

though   he   pretends  to  play  only  with  three.     Thefe  lu   announcing  its  paiTage   he   raifes  the  ciip   (X.), 

two  balls,  together  with   that  which   remains  on  the  (hows  that  it  it.  pafled,  and  introduces   the  ball  in  hi» 

table,  he   puts  on   the   top  of  each  cup.     "  I   take  hand.     He  then  takes  the   ball  under  the  cup  B,  and 

(fays  he)  (VI.)  this  ball,   [thai  ivhkh  is  en  the  cup  C).  throws  it  (IX.)  through  the  two  cups  C  and  B.     An- 

1  throw  it  (IX.)  through   that   cup:   theie  it  is  paf-  nouncing  to   the   company  its  pafl'age,  he  raifes  (X.) 

fed"      He   now    raifes  (X.)  the  cup,   Ihows   it;  and  the  cup,   and  ftiows  that  there  are  two  balls,  introdu- 

thus  has  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  ball  which  cing  (III.)  at  the  fame  time  the  third.    He  then  takes 

he   has   in    his   hand.      "  I  take  (VI.)   this   (the   ball  the  lall  bail,   viz.  that  which  is  under  the  cup  A,  co- 

V)hhh  is  under  the  cup  B),  and  throw  it  (IX.)  through  vers   again  with  the  left  hand  the  two  cups  B  and  C. 

the  cup  B."      At  this  he  raifes  the  cup  with   his   left     — -"''-- /tv\.i_    .1  ■    ■    .    ■■     ,  ■       , 

hand,  Ihowing  that  it  has  paffed,  and  covering  it  a- 
gain.  "  I  take  again  (VIII.)  this  ball  from  the  fame 
cup,  and  throw  it  (IX  )  through  that  C:  obferve  that 
iV  is    pafled."      Then,  raifing  up    (X.)    the   cup   C, 

fliowing  that  there   are  then  two  there,   he  introduces  and  the  one  in  his   hand;  to  taLe  out   the  three  through 
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and  throws  (IX.)  the  third  ball  through  thefe  two 
cups.  He  then  announces  their  pafl'age,  raifes  the 
two  cups,  and  fhows  the  three  balls,  covering  ao-aia 
the  cup  C  with  the  two  others. 

22.   /{'^ith  the  three  Mis  'which  are  upon  the  cup  C, 


other  two  which  he  had  in  his  hand.      "  I  take  (fays  tiuo  cups- — "  I  take  (fays  the  performer)  (Vlil.)  the 

he)  {IV.)  \.h\»h?\\  (that  •^•hich  is  under  the  cup  A.),  3.\\A  tirft    ball,    and   put    it    (II)    into   my   bag.      I   take 

I  throw  it  (IX)  through   the   fame   cup  A.     There!  (VIIl.)  in    the   fame   manner  the    fecond,   and  I  put 

it  is  pafTcd,"   {raijirig  ihe  cup  C)  ;  after  which  he  (hows  it  alfo   into  my  bag.      I   take  f  VIII.)  the  third.  ?.nd 

the  three  balls,  and   introduces   there    that  which  was  I  put  it   into  my  bag.   (putting  in  really  that  which  he 

in  his  hand,  putting  the  three  balls  upon  the  table.  had  in  his  hand.)      While  he  dcfires   the   fpcdtators  to 

19.    With  the  three  balls  mihich  remain   under  the  cups,  obferVe  that  tlieie  are  no   mote  in  the  cups,   he  raifes 

and  the  three  others  it.'hich  remain    upon   the  table;  to  pafs  the  cup  A  with   the  left  hand,  and,  putting   it    in  its 

feparatcly  the  three  balls  through   each   cup. — In  this  ma-  place,  raifes  with  the  right  hand  the  cup  C.      In  fup- 


neuvre  the  performer  pats  again  the  three  balls 
which  are  upon  the  table  upon  the  top  of  each  cup. 
He  takes  that  which  is  on  the  cup  C,  and  throws  it 
(IX.)  through  tht  faine  cup  ;  and  while  he  announ- 
ces this  to  the  company,  he  raifes  (X.)  the  cup  :  ta- 
king away  (VIII.)  the  bail,  fliowing  that  it  has  paffed, 
sntioducing  there  that  wh'ch  was  in  his  hand,  and 
putting  the  fame  ball  upon  the  fame  cup.  He  then 
takes  that  which  is  upon  the  cup  B,  and  throws  it 
(IX.)  through  the  fame  cup;  fhows  that  it  is  paffed, 
takes  it  away  (VII.),  and  introduces  the  ball  that 
was  in  his  hand  under  this  cup,  putting  it  "i  I'ke 
manner  on  the  cup.  Then  he  takes  the  ball  which  is 
on  the  cup  A,  and  throws  it  (IX.)  throiigh  the  fame 
cup  A.  As  he  announces  i;s  paffage  he  raifes  the  cup, 
taking  away  (VII.)  and  fhowing  the  ball;  introdu- 
cing in  the  fame  manner  that  which  was  in  his  hand  ; 
putting  this  hrll  at  the  top  of  the  cup  A,  and  then 
fliows  That  it  is  not  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  has  but 
three  balls. 


porting  it  with  the  cup  B,  he  puts  it  down  quickly, 
and  a  little  on  the  fide  of  B,  and  at  the  fame  time 
places  C  on  the  table,  under  which  will  be  found  the 
three  balls,  which  had  not  time  to  fcparate. 

23.  Wilh  the  three  balls  remaining  under  the  middle  cup, 
and  three  others  taken  out  of  the  bag  ;  to  pafs,  in  one 
aSion,  three  balls  through  a  cup. — This  trick  is  be- 
gun by  the  performer  taking  three  balls  from  his  bag, 
and  putting  them  on  the  top  of  the  cup  B,  which  he 
covers  with  the  cup  A.  Ordering  them  to  difappear 
and  to  pafs  under  the  cup  C,  he  takes  away  very  fud- 
denly  with  the  left  hand  the  cup  B,  as  is  done  in  the 
preceding  trick,  leaving  in  the  middle  of  the  play  the 
cup  C,  under  which  the  balls  ate  found.  Taking  them 
thtn  away,  and  replacing  them  on  the  fame  cup,  he 
makes  them  return  again  in  the  fame  manner  under  the 
cup  C.  At  laft  he  takes  the  three  balls,  and  putting 
them  in  his  bag,  pretends  to  pafs  them  thiouTh  the 
table  under  the  cup  where  the  others  were.  He  then 
returns  two  or  three  <  f  thefe  laft  balls  into  his  bag. 


20     With  tlx  three  balls  remaining  upon  the   table,  and    and   takes  two  white  balls,  which    he  puts  upon  the 
thofe  ivhich  are  under  each  cup.      Having  put  the  balls  in-     table. 

24.  With  the  black  ball  remaining  on  the  table,  tivo  o- 
ther  'white  balls,  and  a  black  one  which  he  holds  fecretly  in 
his  hand;  to  pafs  three  balls  from  one  cup  into  another. 

N.  B.  To  make  the  balls  white,  they  are  rubbed 
with  a  little  chalk  inrtead  of  being  blackened  with  the 
candle. 

"  Let  us  now  (fays  the  operator)  have  a  trick  to 
prove  that  I  do  not  conjure  the  balls.  There  is  nothing 
under  this  cup  C,  (introducing  the  black  ball  that  was  in 
his  hand).  There  is  no  great  thing  under  this  B.  I 
place  there  thefe  three  balls,  [the  three  which  are 
upon  ike  table,  of  which  he  conjures  the  white  one.) 
There  is  nothing  more  under  this  thiid  cup  A,  (intro- 
ducing there  the  -white  ball).  I  order  one  of  thefe  two 
whits  balls  which  are  under  the  cup  B,  to  pafs  under 
this  A."  With  thefe  words  he  raifes  the  cup  B ;  and 
taking   the  white  ball   in  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand. 


to  the  bag,  to  make  them  return  under  the  cups.—-^'-  I  take 
thefe  three  balls,  and  I  return  them  into  my  bag. 
[keeping  one  in  his  hand).  Behold  to  what  all  is  redu- 
ced that  I  had  to  fliow  you  for  your  amufement.  I 
did  know  fome  more  very  pretty  tricks,  but  I  have 
forgot  them.  ( Pretending  to  mufe  for  a  moment)  :  Ah  ! 
I  ilill  remember  t*o  or  three  veiy  pleafing  ones. 
Come,  my  little  balls  !  Return  under  the  cups,  (turn- 
ing over  the  cups j.  See  how  nimble  they  are,  and  obe- 
dient at  the  fame  time  ;"  (covering  them  again  with  the 
cups. ) 

2  I .  /K/V/i  lie  three  balls  which  are  und.-r  the  cups,  and 
that  in  his  hand ;  to  pafs  the  balls  through  the  two  cups. 
— Here  the  operator  begins  with  taking  away  (VII.) 
the  ball  which  is  under  the  cup  C  ;  he  covers  it  with 
the  cup  B  ;  and  paffes  (III  )  the  other  ball  which  he 
has  in  his  light  hand  between  the  two  cups.     He  then 


takes  (VI.)  the  ball  which  he  had  in  his  left  hand,    and  the  black  one  in  thofe  of  the  right,  he  (hows  them. 
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faying. 
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faying,  •'  Obftrve  that  there  is  but  one  white  one. 
I  put  again  thffe  two  balls  under  the  cup  B." 
While  fpeakiriT  thus  he  puts  the  white  one  under  the 
cup,  and  conjures  the  other,  wlnlc  fei>Jnin;:>  to  put  it 
in  with  that  of  the  left  hand.  He  then  announces  its 
pafiage  ;  and  while  he  does  fo,  raifes  the  cup  A, 
End  iiurnduces  the  black  ball.  Commanding  then  the 
black  ball  to  pafs  under  the  cup  A,  he  raifes  the  cup 
B,  takes  in  his  right  hand  finirers  the  ball  which  is 
there,  and  lliows  it.  "  I  put  it  again  (fays  he)  (II.) 
under  this  cup  (coryiirhig  it  J;  and  I  fhow  you  that  it 
is  palled  under  this  A,  (mtruduc'ing  there  tin  ivhUehaU.) 
I  order  at  lall  the  white  ball,  which  is  under  this  cup 
B,  to  pafs  into  this  A."  ^Vhi^e  telling  the  coinpaiiy 
that  it  is  palled,  he  railes  the  cup  A,  and  puts  the 
three  balls  upon  each  cup,  the  bl.\ck  one  upoa  the 
middle. 

2  5 .  IVith  the  tl.  ree  halls  put  at  the  top  of  the  eiips,  and 
that  which  has  been  infcrted  under  one  of  them  in  the  prece- 
ding trick  ;  to  change  the  clour  of  the  balls.  The  opera- 
tor goes  on  with  his  difcourfe  :  "  If  there  is  any  one 
here  who  knows  how  to  play  the  cups  and  balls,  he 
will  do  well  to  obfervt,  that  it  is  not  peffible  to  do 
this  tiick  by  the  common  method,  and  with  three 
halls  only.  However,  1  have  no  more,  ( /ho'vu'.ng  hit 
hands).  I  take  this  white  ball  (that  ivhich  is  upon  the 
ctipC),  and  I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  this  cup  \the 
fame  under  winch  he  left  a  hlnck  ball  in  the  preceding 
trick).  I  take  this  black  ball  (with  the  left-hand 
Jifigtrs)  j  there  i.s  nothing  under  this  cup  B,  f  introdu- 
cing there  the  whit,-  bull).  1  throw  it  (IX.)  through 
this  cup  B,  {taking  again  the  ball  tn  his  righl-handfn- 
gers).  I  take  this  otfitr  white  ball,  (with  his  Itft- 
l:ar,d Jinger:) .  There  is  nothing  under  this  cup  A, 
[introducing  the  block  ball)  :  I  throw  it  (15^.)  through 
the  cup  A,  [taking  it  again  into  his  ri^ht-hand fingers  to 
conjure  it).  Obferve  that  they  have  all  changed  their 
colour,"   {covering  each  of  them  with  tk/ir  cups). 

26.  With  the  three  Ldls  which  are  left  under  the  cups, 
two  white  balls,  and  a  black  one  that  he  took  trick  by  trick 
from  his  bog  ;  to  change  the  fizes  of  the  balls. — In  per- 
forming this  trick  the  opeiator  takes  away  the  white 
ball  which  is  under  the  cup  C  with  his  left-hand  lin- 
gers, and,  raifing  the  cup  with  his  right,  introduces 
theie  a  whitt  ball  which  he  took  out  of  his  bag.  The 
■white  bail  which  he  introduces  is  kept  in  his  hand  with 
the  fourth  and  little  finger;  and  he  raifes  the  cup  in 
the  fame  manner  as  when  he  introduces  the  balls. 
In  turning  over  the  cup  afterwards,  l.e  advances  his 
liand  to  introduce  this  ball.  Thefe  balls  Ihould  be  fil- 
led with  horfe-hair  or  paper,  fo  that  they  may  be  very 
light,  and  make  no  noife.  The  operator  theattlls  his 
company,  that  he  irBkes  the  ball  pafs  through  the 
table  under  the  fame  cup  ;  and  while  he  fpeaks  thus, 
he  takes  the  ball  again  in  his  right  hand,  and  while 
putting  his  hand  under  the  table,  lie  takes  a  black  ball 
out  of  the  bag.  He  then  takes  away  the  ball  from 
the  cup  B,  introducing  the  black  'one  In  Its  (lead. 
He  then  tells  the  fpeftators,  that  he  makes  it  repafs 
through  the  table  ;  and,  while  he  tells  them  fo,  he  takes 
a  white  ball  ;  then,  while  taking  away  that  which  Is 
vnder  the  cup  A,  he  introduces  that  ball,  making  it 
repafs  in  the  fame  manner  through  the  table,  and  at 
laft  (hows  them  to  the  company,  and  covers  them  with 
their  cups. 
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27.  IVith  the  three  balls  which  are  under  the  cups,  two- 
other  black  balls,  and  a  white  one  thai  was  taken  trick  by 
trick  from  liis  bag  ;  to  pafs  the  balls  from  one  cup  into 
another. — "  Obferve  well  (fays  the  operator),  that  there 
are  two  white  balls  uudtr  thefe  two  cups  A  and  C, 
and  a  bhck  one  under  this  {raifing  th;  cups).  I  cover 
again  thefe  three  balls  (covering  each  of  them  with  a  cup), 
1  make  to  pafs  out  through  the  table  the  white  ball 
which  is  under  the  cup  C."  Here  he  takes  a  white 
ball  from  liis  bag  ;  and  in  order  not  to  fail,  the  black, 
and  white  bails  Ihould  be  in  fcparate  pockets.  Havine 
taken  out  the  ball,  he  puts  tlie  lirlt  into  his  bag,  tell- 
ing the  company  that  there  is  now  nothing  under  the 
cup  C  ;  and  v»hile  he  fays  fo,  he  raifes  it,  holding  the 
ball  with  his  little  finger,  proceeding  in  his  difcourfe 
as  follows.  "  I  take  away  this  ball  (that  which  is  under- 
the  cup  A),  and  I  pafs  it  through  the  table  uudtr  the 
cup  C  (taking  a  black  ball  fr-jni  his  bag.")  While- 
the  paffage  ot  this  ball  Is  announced,  he  laifes  the  cup 
C  to  take  it  away  and  Ihow  it  ;  and  introducing  tlitre 
this  black  bull,  ''  I  put  again  (tiys  he)  this,  other 
white  bnirinlo  my  bag,  and  I  command  the  black 
one  which  is  under  the  cup  B  to  pafs  under  this.  It 
is  no  longer  under  this  cup;"  and  while  he  fiys  fo, 
he  raifes  the  cup  B,  in  fupporting  with  his  little  fin- 
ger the  ball  which  remains  there.  Announcing  ics- 
paifage,  he  raiies  the  cup  C  aiwl  Ihovvs  the  ball;  faking 
it  afterwards  into  the  left-hand,  throws  it  into  the  air,, 
retunn'ng  it  into  his  right  hand,  and  feigning  to  throw- 
it  into  the  air  a  fecond  time,  he  lets  it  fall  into  his 
bag  ;  calling  his  eyes  upwards  and  downwards  as  if 
he  faw  it  fall  upon  the  cup  B  ;  he  raifes  this  cup,  and 
Ihows  it  to  the  Ipeciators,  as  the  former,  paffcd  thiougl* 
the  cup. 

SsCT.  11.     Perf'.rrnances  vjith  the  Cards. 

Previous  to  the  performances  with  cards,  it  will  be 
necelTary  to  explain  the  method  of  making  the  pafs; 
that  is,  bringing  a  ceitain  number  of  cards  from  the 
bottom  ot  the  pack  to  the  top  ;  as  many  of  thefe  per- 
formances depend  on  tliat  manoeuvre. 

I.  H(;ld  the  pack  of  cards  in  your  right  hand,  fo  that  of  making 
the  palm  of  your  hand  may  be  under  the  cards  :   place  tlie  pan. 
the  thumb  of  that  hand  on  one   fide  of  the  pack,  the 
firlt,  fecond,  and   third  fingers  on   the  other  fide,  and 
your  little  finger  between    thofe  cards  that  are  to  be 
brought  to  the  top  and  the  tell   of  the  pack.      Then 
place  your  left  hand  over  the  cards,  In  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  thumb  may  be  at  C  (fig.  20,  21.),   the  fore-      P''** 
finger  at  A,  and  the  other  fingers  at  B.  CCLXVl 

The  hands  and  tlie  two  parts  of  the  cards  being  thus 
difpofed,  you  draw  off  the  lower  cards  confined  by, 
the  little  finger  and  the  other  parts  of  the  right  hand, 
and  place  them,  with  an  imperceptible  motion,,  on  the 
top  of  the  pack. 

It  is  quite  neccfl'ary,  before  you  attempt  any  of  the 
experiments  that  depend  on  making  the  pafs,  that  yoa 
can  perform  It  fo  dexteroufly  that  the  eye  cannot  di- 
(linguifh  the  motion  of  your  hand  ;  otherwife,  inllead 
of  deceiving  others,  you  will  expofe  yourfelf.  It  Isal- 
fo  proper  that  the  cards  make  no  noife,  as  that  will  oc- 
cafion  fufpicion.  This  dexterity  is  not  to  be  attaioed 
without  fome  pra^itice. 

There  is  a  method  of  preparing  a  pack  of  cards,  by 
4  infertjng. 
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liifertiiig  one  or  more  tlist  are  a  fniall  matter  longer  or 
wider  thin  the  rell ;  whicli  preparatio^i  will  be  neccf- 
fary  in  fevcral  of  t!ie  foUouiiig  experiments. 
iccan'.of  2-  Have  a  pack  in  which  there  is  a  long  card;  open 
liani^ii,  (he  pack,  at  that  part  where  the  long  card  is,  and  pre- 
ient  the  p-'^k  to  a  perfou  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  will 
naturally  draw  that  card.  He  is  then  to  put  it  into 
any  part  of  the  pack,  and  fhutHe  the  cards.  You  take 
the  pack,  and  offer  the  tame  card  in  like  manner  to  a 
fecotid  or  third  pcrfon  ;  obferving,  however,  that  they 
do  not  Uand  near  enough  to  fee  the  card  each  other 
draws.  Yo\i  then  draw  feverai  cards  yourfelf,  among 
which  is  the  long  card,  and  alk  each  of  the  parties  if 
his  card  be  amonij  thofe  card';,  and  he  will  naturally 
fay  Yes,  as  they  have  all  drawn  the  fame  card.  You 
then  ftiuffle  all  the  cards  together,  and  cutting  them  at 
the  long  card,  you  hold  it  before  the  tirll  perfon,  fo 
that  the  others  may  not  fee  it,  and  tell  him  that  is  his 
card.  You  then  put  it  a^ain  in  the  pack,  and  (hiif- 
Hing  them  a  fecoad  time,  you  cut  attain  at  the  fame 
card,  and  hold  it  in  like  manner  to  the  fecond  perfon, 
and  fo  of  the  rell  (a). 

If  the  firft  perfon  (hould  not  draw  the  long  card, 
each  of  the  parties  mull  draw  different  cards;  when, 
cutting  the  pack  at  the  long  card,  you  put  thofe  they 
Jiave  drawn  over  it,  and  leeming  to  lliuffle  the  cards 
indifcriminatcly,  you  cut  them  again  at  the  long  card, 
and  (how  one  of  them  his  card.  You  then  (tiuffls  and 
cut  again,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  (how  another  per- 
fon his  card,  and  fo  on  :  remembering,  that  the  card 
drawn  by  the  laft  perfon  is  the  firlt  next  the  long  card; 
and  fo  of  the  others. 

Thi?  experiment  may  be  performed  without  the  long 
card,  in  the  following  manner.  Let  a  perfon  draw 
any  card  whatever,  and  replace  it  in  the  pack  :  you 
then  make  the  pals,  and  bring  that  card  to  the  top  of 
the  pack,  and  fhuftie  them  without  lofing  fight  of  that 
card.  Y'ou  then  offer  that  card  to  a  fecond  perfon, 
that  he  may  draw  it,  and  nut  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
pack.  Y'ou  make  the  paf»  and  fliuffle  the  cards  a  fe- 
cond time  in  the  fame  manner,  and  offer  the  card  to  a 
third  perfon,  and  fo  again  to  a  fourth  or  fifth,  as  is 
more  fully  explained  further  on. 
le  four  $•  Y'ou  let  a  perfon  draw  any  four  cards  from  the 
ifedcra-  pack,  and  tell  him  to  think  on  one  of  them.  When  he 
I  cards,  ,-e[u,ji8  you  the  four  cards,  you  dexteroufly  place  two  of 
them  under  the  pack  and  two  on  the  top.  Under 
thofe  at  the  bottom  you  place  four  cards  of  any  fort ; 
and  thcii,  taking  eight  or  ten  from  the  bottom-cards, 
vou  fpread  them  on  the  table,  and  alk  the  perfon  if  the 
card  he-  fixed  on  be  among  them.  If  he  fay  No,  you 
are  fure  it  is  one  of  the  two  cards  on  the  top.  Yon 
then  pafs  thofe  two  cards  to  the  bottom,  and  drawing 
off  the  lowell  of  them,  you  a(l<  him  if  that  is  not  his 
card.  If  he  again  fay  No,  you  take  that  card  up,  and 
bid  him  draw  his  card  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack. 

If  the  peifon  fay  his  card  ia  among  thofe  you  firft 
drew  from  the  bottom,  you  mull  dexteroufly  take  up 
the  four  cards  that  you  put  under  them,  and,  placing 
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thofe  on  the  top,  let  the  other  two  be  ths  bottom- 
Cdf.h  of  the  [lack,  which  you  are  to  draw  in  the  man- 
ner before  dclcribed. 

4.  Ar  rER  a  card  has  been  drawn,  you  place  it  under  Ulvir^ation 
the  long  card,  and   by  (huffling  them  dexteroufly  you '"V 'I'-- 
bring  it  to  top  of  the  pack.     I'hen  lay,   or  throw,  tlic '^'"'•''' 
pack  on  the  ground,  obferving  where  the  top  card  lies. 

A  handkerchief  is  then  bound  over  your  eyts,  in  fucli 
a  manner  however  that  you  can  fee  the  ground,  which 
may  be  eafily  done.     A  fword  is  then  put  into  your  ^ 

hand,  with  wliich  you  toucli  feveral  of  the  cards,  feem- 
ingly  in  great  doubt,  but  never  lofing  fight  of  the  top- 
card,  in  which  at  lall  you  fix  the  point  of  the  fword, 
and  prefent  it  to  him  who  drew  it.  Tao  or  three 
cards  may  be  difcovercd  in  the  fame  manner,  that  is, 
by  placing  them  under  the  long  card,  and  then  bring- 
ing them  to  the  top  of  the  pack. 

5.  You  mull  have  in  the  pack  two  cards  of  the  fame  The  tracf. 
fort,  fuppofe  the  king  of  fpades.     One  of  thefe  is  to  be  mu'able 
placed  next  the  bottom-card,  which  may  be  the  feven'^"^*^*' 

of  hearts,  or  any  other  card.  The  other  is  to  be  pla- 
ced  at  top.  You  then  IhuiHe  the  cards,  without  dit- 
placing  thofe  three  cards,  and  (liow  a  perfon  that  the 
bottom-card  is  the  feven  of  hearts.  Then  drawin<'-  that 
card  privately  afide  witii  your  finger,  which  vou  have 
wetted  for  that  purpofe,  you  take  the  king  of  fpades 
from  the  bottom,  which  the  perfon  fuppofes  to  be  the 
feven  of  hearts,  and  lay  it  on  the  table,  telling  him  to 
cover  it  with  his  hand.  Y'ou  then  ihuffle  the  cards  ^ 
again,  without  difplacing  the  firll  and  lall  card,  and 
paffing  the  other  king  of  fpades  at  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, you  fhow  it  to  another  petfon.  You  then  draiv 
that  privately  away;  and  taking  the  bottom-card,  which 
will  then  be  the  feven  of  hearts,  you  lay  that  on  the 
table,  and  tell  the  fecond  perfon,  who  believes  it  to  be 
the  king  of  fpades,  to  cover  it  with  his  hand. 

You  then  command  the  feven  of  hearts,  which  ia 
fuppofcd  to  be  under  the  hand  of  the  firft  perfon,  to 
change  into  the  king  of  fpades;  and  the  king  of  fpades, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  hand  of  the  fecond 
perfon,  to  change  into  the  feven  of  hearts ;  and  when 
the  two  parties  take  their  hands  off,  and  turn  up  the 
cards,  they  will  fee,  to  their  no  fmall  atlonilhment,  af- 
ter liaving  fo  carefully  obferved  tlie  bottom-cards,  that 
your  commands  are  punftuilly  olieyed. 

6.  Takk  a  card,   the    fame  as  your  Ion;;  card,  and  The  in- 
rolling  it  up  very  clufe,  put   it   in  an  egg,   by  making  ""'Pfc- 
a  hole  as  fmall  as  poifible,  and   which  you  are  to  till  '"-'"f"'^'" 
up  carefully  with  white  wax.     Y'ou  then  oiler  the  long  cuon'." 
card  to  be  dniwnj  and  when  it  is  replaced  in  the  pack 

you  fliiitfle  the  cards  feveral  times,  giving  liie  c^g  to 
the  perfon  who  drew  the  card,  and.  while  he  is  break- 
ing it,  you  privately  withdraw  the  long  card,  that  it 
may  appear,  upon  examining  the  cards,  to  have  gone 
from  the  pack  into  the  egg.  This  experiment  may  be 
rendered  more  furprifing  by  having  feveral  egas,  in 
each  of  which  is  placed  a  card  of  the  fame  {ori,  aad 
then  giving  the  perfon  the  liberty  to  choofe  which  egg 


he  thinks  fit. 
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(a)  Thetc  is  frequently  exhibited  another  experiment,  Cmilar  to  this,  which  is  by  making  a  perfon  draw  the 
long  card  ;  then  giving  him  the  pack,  you  tell  him  to  place  his  card  where  he  pleafcs  and  fhuffle  them,  and 
you  will  then  name  his  card  or  cut  the  pack  where  it  is.  You  may  alfo  tell  him  to  put  the  pack  in  his  pocket, 
and  y>?u  will  draw  the  card ;  which  you  may  eafily  do  by  the  touch. 
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This  deception  may  be  ftill  further  diverfified,  by 

having,  as  mod  public  performers  have,  a  confederate, 

who  is  previoufly  to  know  the  e^g  in  which  the  card 

13  placed  ;  for  you  may   then  break  the   other  eggs, 

and  fliow  that  the   only  one  that  contains  a  card   is 

that  in  which  you  dircftcjit  to  be. 

To  name         7.  Divide  a  piquet  pack  of  cards  into  two  parts  by 

ieveral         g  Jong  card.      Let  the   tirft  part  contain  a  quint  to  a 

cards  that     j^j       ■      j  j^        j  fpades,  the  four-eighth?,  the  ten  of 

jijvgdfa^vn  diamonds,   and  ten  of  hearts;  and    let  the  other  part 

contain  the  two  quart  majors  in  hearts  and  diamonds, 

the  four  fevens,  and  the  four  nines  (b). 

Then  fiiuffle  the  cards,  hut  obfcrve  not  to  difplace 
any  of  thofe  cards  of  the  laft  part  which  are  under  the 
long  card.  You  then  cue  at  that  card,  and  leave  the 
pack  in  two  parts.  Next,  prdent  the  firll  of  thofe 
parts  to  a  perfon,  and  tell  him  to  draw  two  or  three 
cards,  and  place  the  remainder  on  the  table.  Yon 
prefent  the  fccond  parcel  in  like  manner  to  another. 
Then  having  dexteronfly  placed  the  cards  drawn  by 
the  tirft  perfon  in  the  fecond  parcel,  and  thofe  drawn 
by  the  fecond  peifon  in  the  firll  parcel,  you  (hufflc  the 
cards,  obferving  to  difplace  none  but  the  upper  cards. 
Then  fpreading  the  cards  on  the  table,  you  name  thofe 
that  each  perfon  drew  ;  which  you  will  very  ealily 
do,  by  obferving  the  cards  that  are  changed  in  each 
parcel. 
The  two  8_  On  the  ace  of  fpades  fix,  with  foap,  a  heart,  and 

convertible  ^^  ^j.^  ^^^  ^f  hearts,   a  Ipade,  in  fnch  a  manner  that 
they  will  eafily  flip  off. 

Show  thefe  two  aces  to  the  company  ;  then  taking 
the  ace  of  fpades,  you  dcGre  a  perf  m  to  put  his  foot 
upon  it,  and  as  you  place  it  on  the  ground,  draw 
away  the  fpadc.  In  like  manner  you  place  the  feem- 
ing  ace  ef  hearts  under  the  foot  of  another  perfon. 
You  then  command  the  two  cards  to  change  their 
places  ;  and  that  they  obey  your  command,  the  two 
perfons,  on  taking  up  their  cards,  will  have  ocular 
demonilration.  A  deception  fimilar  to  this  is  fome- 
times  praftifcd  with  one  card,  fuppofe  the  ace  of 
fpades,  over  which  a  heart  is  placed  flightly.  After 
(flowing  a  perfon  the  card,  you  let  him  hold  one  end 
of  it,  and  you  hold  the  other,  and  while  you  amufe 
him  with  ditcourfe,  you  Aide  off  the  heart.  Then 
laying  the  card  on  the  table,  you  bid  him  cover  it 
■with  his  hand.  You  then  knock  under  the  table  and 
command  the  heart  to  turn  into  the  ace  of  fpades. 
By  deceptions  like  thefe,  people  of  l-ittle  experience 
and  much  conceit  are  frequently  deprived  of  their  mo- 
ney, and  rendered  ridiculous. 
The  fifteen  9-  You  muft  be  prtpaied  with  two  cards,  like 
thoufand  tbofe  repiefentcd  by  fig.  22.  and  with  a  common  ace 
Xiwei.  g[j(j  a  j^Yc  of  diamonds. 

The  five  of  diamonds  and  the  two  prepared  cards 
are  to  be  difpofed  as  in  fig.  23.  and  holding  them  in 
your  hand,  you  fay,  "  A  certain  Frenchman  left 
15,000  llvres,  which  are  reprefented  by  thefe  three 
cards,  to  his  three  funs.  The  two  youngeft  agreed  to 
leave  their  5000,  each  of  them,  in  the  hands  of  the 
elder,  that  he  might  improve  it."  While  you  are 
telling  this  llory,  you  lay  the  5  on  the  table,  and  put 
the  ace  in  its  place,  aiid  at  the  fame  time  artfully 
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change  the  pofition  of  the  other  two  cards,  that  the 
three  cards  miy  appear  as  In  fijj.  24.  You  then  re- 
fume  your  difcourle,  "  The  eldcll  brother,  inflead  of 
improving  the  money,  loft  it  all  by  gaming,  except 
3000  livres,  as  you  htre  fee."  You  then  lay  the  ace 
on  the  table,  and,  taking  up  the  y,  continue  your  tlory : 
"  The  eldelt,  foiry  for  having  lolt  the  money,  went  t'> 
the  Eaft  Indies  with  thefe  3000,  and  brought  back 
15,000."  You  then  (how  the  cards  in  the  fame  pofi- 
tion as  at  firft,  in  fig.  22. 

To  render  this  deception  agreeable,  it  mull  be  per- 
formed with  dexterity,  and  fhotdd  not  be  repeated, 
but  the  cards  immediately  put  in  the  pocket  ;  and 
you  (hould  hive  five  common  cards  in  your  pocket, 
ready  to  Ihow,  if  any  one  flioiild  dcfire  to  fee  them. 

10    Take    a  parcel    of   cards,  fuppofe   40,  among  Xf)  tell  t 
which  inlert  two  long  cards:   let  the   firll  be,    for  ex- number 
ample,  the    15th     and  the  other  the   26th,  from  the  ^"■^- ''y 
top.     Seem  to  iliuffle  the  cards,  and  then  cutting  thinv'***""'! 
at  the  firft  long  card,   poife   thofe   you  have  cut  off  in 
your  hand,  and  fay,  "  there  (hould  be  here  15  cards." 
Cut  them  again   at   the   fecond    long   card,   and  fay. 
There  are  here  only  l  l  cards."     Then  poifing  the  re- 
mainder, you  fiy,  "here  are  14  cards  " 

11.  Several  different  cards  being  Jhotvn  to  differentTu  n»mi 
perfons,  that  each  of  them  may  fit  on  one  of  thofe  cards  ;  Several 
to  name  that  on  ivhich  each  perfon  has  fixed.  — There  mull  '^^l  ^"'] 
be  as  many  different  can's  (hown  to  each  perfon  as  ferenc  1 
there  are  perfons  to  choofc  :  thirefore,  fuppofe  theie  fons  hav 
are  three  ptrlbns,  then  to  each  cf  tliem  you  muft  (how ''''*'^- 
tiiree  cardi  ;  and  telling  the   firft  perfon  to  retain  one 

in  his  memory,  you  -lay  thofe  three  cards  down,  and 
(how  three  others  to  the  fecond  perfon,  and  fo  to  the 
third.  You  then  take  up  the  firll  perf  )n'8  cards,  and 
lay  them  down  one  by  one,  fcparattly,  with  their  faces 
upward.  You  next  place  the  fecond  perfon's  card 
over  the  firil,  and  in  like  manner  the  third  perfon's 
card  over  the  fecond's  ;  fo  that  in  each  parcel  there  will 
be  one  card  belonging  to  each  perfon  You  then  a(k 
each  of  them  in  which  parcel  his  card  is  ;  and  when 
you  know  that,  you  immediately  know  which  card  it 
is  ;  for  the  lirll  perfon's  card  will  always  be  the  firft, 
the  fecond  perfon's  the  fecond,  and  the  third  perf  m's 
the  third,  in  that  parcel  where  they  each  fay  hia 
card  is. 

This  experiment  may  be  ptrformed  with  a  fingle 
perlon,  by  letting  him  fix  on  three,  ftWr,  or  more 
cards.  In  this  cafe  you  muft  (how  him  as  many  par- 
cels as  he  is  to  choofe  cards,  and  every  parcel  mult, 
confift  of  that  number,  out  of  which  he  mufl  fix  on 
one  ;  and  you  then  proceed  as  before,  he  telling  you 
the  parcel  that  contains  each  of  his  cards. 

12.  Make  a  ring  large  enough  to  go  on  the  fecond  The  ma 
or  third  finger  (fig.  15.),  in  which  let  there  be  fet  ariiig- 
large  tranlpatent  llone,  to  the  bottom  of  which  muft 

be  fixed  a  fmall  piece  of  black  (ilk,  that  may  be 
either  driwn  afide  or  expanded  by  turning  the  llone 
round.  Under  the  filk  is  to  be  the  figure  of  a  fmall 
card. 

Then  make  a  perfon  draw  the  fame  fort  of  card  as 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  ring,  and  tell  him  to  burn  it 
in  the  candle.     Having  firll  (hown  him  the  ring,  you 

take 


(b)  The  cards  may  be  divided  in  anj  other  manner  thai  is  eafy  to  be  remembered. 
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take  part  of  the  burnt  carJ,  and  reducinej  it  to  pow- 
der, you  rub  the  (lone  with  it,  and  at  the  fame  time 
turn  it  artfully  about,  fo  that  the  fmall  card  at  bo'.tom 
may  come  in  view. 
iie  magre        ,  j.  7'^  change  one  card  into  anither. — Provide  a  ma- 
a-Ciduy.    jjjj^j^y  ,j3  caddy  about  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and 
long  enough  to  admit  a  common    fized  playing  card  : 
Plate       (fee  fig.  9).      This  caddy  muft   be   fiirnifhed    with  a 
CLXVIl.  moving  falfc  bottom  B,  moveable  upon  hinges  on  the 
infidc   edge  of  the   front   A.     This  bottom  may   be 
made  of  brafs,  tin,  or  lead  ;  and  the  falfv;  bottom  mud 
be  fo  exacily  fitted,  that  it  cannot,  from  a  (li^jht  view, 
be  dillingulfhtd  from  the  other.      The   infide  of  both 
caddy  and  lalfe  bottom  out;ht  to  be  lined  with   black 
or  other  dark-coloured  cloth  or  velvet,   fo  that   it  may 
not  make  any  noife  in  falling  down,     h  would  be  pro- 
per that  the  falfe  bottom  ihould  rife  with  a  fpring  to- 
wards the  front   and  it  mult  be  kept  tight  with  a  brafs 
fpring-catch  \a,  fig.  10.)  fcrewed   to   the   left    fule  of 
the  box  near  the  top,   and  which  is    hid  by  the  cloth 
covering.     The  end  of  this  fpring  piojefts  a  little  into 
the  front.    It  is  driven  back,  to  let  go  the  falfe  bottom, 
by  means  of  a  fmall  bent  wire  lb  let  into  the  front  of 
the  caddy;  and  this  pin  is  moved  by  the  bolt  c,  which, 
when  the  box  is  locked,  (hoots  out  again(t  it,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the   fpring   being  driven   in  ;  by  which   means 
the  bottom  fprings  down,  and  covers  the  card  placed 
in  the  box. 

Before  you  attempt  to  (how  any  trick  with  this 
caddy,  a  card  muLf  be  placed  in  the  infide  between 
the  front  A  and  the  falfe  bottom  B,  fpringing 
up  the  bottom  afterwards  againll  the  front;  after 
which  it  is  ready  for  ufe,  and  Ihown  openly  to  the 
company  without  any  danger  of  a  d.fcovery. 

Two  perfons  may  now  be  defired  to  draw  two  dif- 
ferent cards  from  a  pack,  one  of  which  mull  bi  the 
fame  wi.h  the  one  concealed  in  the  caddy.  Taking 
this  card  from  the  perfon  who  drew  i',  you  put  it  in 
the  pack,  pretend  to  (huffle  it,  but  keep  the  card  ei- 
ther uppermoft  or  undermoll,  fo  that  you  can  eafily 
find  it  afterwards.  Defiring  then  the  other  peifon  to 
come  forward  and  put  his  card  very  attentively  into 
the  caddy,  you  in  the  mean  time  fecretly  convey  away 
from  the  pack  the  card  drawn  by  the  other  ;  then, 
giving  him  the  key,  you  defire  the  caddy  to  be  locked 
up.  After  fome  pretended  conjurations,  dcfirc  him  to 
unlock  it  again  and  lake  out  the  card  ;  which  he  will 
find  not  to  be  his,  but  that  drawn  hy  his  neighbour  : 
his  card  being  apparently  vanifhed  from  the  caddy,  as 
the  other  is  from  the  pack. 
14. PROviDEtwo pieces  cf  padeboardAand  B(fig  » 1.) 
The  two  pf  ^quai  dim>  nlion.-,  3I  inches  long  and  three  broad, 
fclio's' ''""' P'^ce  theft  bcfide  out  another,  as  (hown  in  the  figure. 
Take  then  a  very  fraooth  filk  ribbon,  and  put  a  band 
of  it  from  C  to  E  towards  the  edge  of  the  pafteboard 
A,  and  another  from  D  to  F  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
come  beyond  the  palleboaid,  and  to  admit  of  being 
folded  over  at  the  two  ends.  This  mud  be  glued  on 
the  back  cf  the  board  A  at  the  places  C  and  D,  and 
at  the  back  of  the  board  B  at  the  places  E  and  F. 
Place  two  other  bands  in  a  fimilar  manner  on  the 
pallcboard  B,  turning  them  over  on  the  back  of  the 
fame  board  at  the  places  I  and  1.,  and  at  the  back  of  A 
at  ihe  places  G  and  H.  Thtfe  two  bands  iTiould  fall 
ia  the  infide  of  the  palleboaid,  according  to  the  breadth 
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of  the  ribbons.  The  two  partcboards being  nowplnctd 
the  one  upon  the  other,  will  f)rm  a  kind  of  port  folio, 
one  of  the  fides  of  which  will  always  be  hinged  when 
the  other  is  opened.  Four  fmall  bands  cf  the  fame 
ribbon  are  to  be  put  at  the  four  extremities  of  the 
fides  MNQ^R  of  the  two  pieces  of  pallebonrd  ;  obfer- 
ving  tt.at  they  pafs  below  the  band?  already  placed. 
Glue  their  ends  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  ends  at 
the  back  of  the  boards,  ornamenting  alfo  the  two  fidej 
O  and  P  of  the  pailehoard  B  with  pieces  of  the  fame 
ribbon  ;  but  thefe  fix  lad  bands  are  of  no  ufe  in  the 
performance. 

Two  pieces  of  paper  folded  like  the  cover  of  a  letter 
mud  now  be  provi.kd,  large  cnoiioh  to  cover  the  tvio 
ribbons  GI  and  HL,  as  well  as  the  fpace  contained 
within  them.  Glue  one  of  thefe  upnn  th^  two  rib- 
bons, and  apply  the  other  below  this;  lo  that  the  np- 
pcrmod  of  thefe  two  wrappers  may  fall  exnftly  over 
the  other,  incloling  and  hiding  the  two  ribbns  en- 
tirely. A  fecond  porttulio  iimilarly  coni'rufted  is 
now  to  be  provided,  and  both  of  them  covered  with 
coloured  paper  from  the  fides  where  the  ribbons  are 
glued  and  folded — The  deceptions  with  thefe  port- 
folios are  as  follows. 

1.  T'vao  cards,  d.'oj'en  at  random,  having  hcen  pml  up- 
in  two  fiparale placet  ;  to  make  them  pafs  reciprocal, y  Irom 
the  one  into  the  other, — The  port- folios  being  coniirud- 
ed  in  the  manner  above  defcribed  ;  if  you  open  one  of 
them  either  on  the  one  fide  or  on  the  other,  one  of 
the  paper  wrappers  will  aKv.iys  be  vifihie  ;  and  thus  it 
will  naturally  be  fuppofcd  ih.it  there  is  no  more  but 
one.  Having  then  fecretly  inclofed  a  card  in  Coch  of 
the  wrappeis  of  the  port- folios,  procure  a  pack  of 
cards  that  has  but  two  forts,  and  caule  two  perfons 
faiily  draw  two  cirds  fimilar  to  the  fird.  Piefent  then 
a  port-fjlio,  open,  to  the  firlt  perlon  who  drew  a  card 
fimilar  to  that  which  was  placed  iathe  fecond,  dtliriiig 
him  to  place  it  in  the  wiapper  which  he  finds  vacant. 
Take  back  then  the  port  tolio  j  and,  in  placing  it  on- 
the  table,  .irtfully  turn  it  over  :  having  placed  likcwife 
in  the  vacant  wrapper  of  the  fecond  port-folio  the  card 
drawn  by  the  fecond  perfon  ;  and  putting  it  in  the 
fame  way  upon  the  table,  command  the  cards  recipro- 
cally to  pafs  from  the  one  port-folio  into  the  other  ; 
and  open  them  fo  that  each  of  the  perfons  may  take 
out  the  card  which  the  other  infertcd. 

2.  A  card  being  Jhut  up  in  the  port -folio  ;  to  maie  it 
return  into  the  pack. — To  ptilutm  this,  prc-cure  a  pack 
which  has  two  caids  ot  the  lame  kind.  One  of  thefe 
is  to  be  openly  drawn,  and  the  perfon  who  has  done 
fo  mud  be  told  to  ftiut  it  up  under  the  wrapper  of  one 
of  the  port- folios  ;  and  inlorm  him  that  you  will  make 
it  return  into  the  patk.  Give  him  the  port-iolio  to  blow 
upon  ;  and  on  opening  It,  prefcnt  him  with  the  empty 
wtapper,  to  (how  him  that  hib  card  is  not  there  ;  after 
which,  prcfenting  him  with  the  pack,  he  will  find  there 
the  other  card,  which  he  will  naturally  imagine  to  be 
the  one  he  put  into  the  wrapper, 

3.  To  •rjiLean  anfiver  appear  to  a  queflion fecretly  'written, 
Tranfcnbe  on  different  cards  a  certain  number  of  que- 
ttions,  and  on  others  the  iame  qiiedions  with  tticir  an- 
fwera;  taking  care  to  have  the  liand-writing  as  much, 
alike  as  poffible,  fo  that  no  difference  can  caiily  be 
peiceived.  The  fame  cautiv'n  mud  be  obfcrved  with, 
regard  to  the  cards  ihemfelvts  ;  which,  for  that  reafon, 

OBJjhC 
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^jughl  to  be  pl<ii!i  ones.  Havinj,'  written  with  a  pen- 
cil at  the  bottom  of  the  tirll  quelUons  tlicir  correfpond- 
ing  ai'fwers,  ftiiit  up  one  of  them  fecrclly  in  the  port- 
foHo  ;  iuid  prefcntinfr  them  to  any  perfon,  let  him 
draw  as  by  chance  tliat  which  is  liinilar  to  the  one  thus 
flint  up.  Make  him  then  place  in  the  other  wrapper 
the  queftion  which  he  had  drawn  ;  and  telling  him  that 
you  are  about  to  write  an  anfwer  even  through  the 
port-folio,  take  a  };\a(s,  and  pretend  to  read  in  it  the 
anfwer  to  the  queftion.  Open  it  afterwards,  fo  that  he 
may  take  out  the  other  card  hlmfelf,  and  he  will  ima- 
gine it  to  be  the  one  he  fclefted. 

In  performing  thh  trick,  it  will  be  proper  to  ha^e  a 
port-foho   of  the  fame  kind  with    the  two  defcribed, 
which  opens  only  at  one  fiue,  and  which  conftqnently 
has  but  one  wrapper.     This  mult  be  ihown  to  fucli  as 
feem  to  be  too  inquilitive,   and  will  be  of  ufe  to  pre- 
vent them   from   entertaining  any   idea  that  the  folio 
-opens  upon  both  fidca.      The  former  mult  therefore  be 
jminediately  put   into  the  pocket,  in  order  to  give  an 
opportunity  of  drawing  out  the  other  in  cafe  the  port- 
folio fliould  be  alhed  for. 
ThecarJin      15.   Provide  a  mirnn-,  f  ither  round,  as  A  (fig.  I  8.), 
themirror.  q^  oval,  the  frame  of  which  muft  be  at  lead  as  wide  as 

rcj'xvi  ^  ^^^'^^  '^^^'^  S'^^^  '"  '^^  middle  mult  be  made  to 
move  in  the  two  grooves  CD  and  EF,  and  fo  much 
of  the  quickfilver  tnull  be  fcraped  off  as  k  equal  to 
the  fize  of  a  common  card.  You  will  obferve  that 
the  glafs  mull  likewife  be  wider  than  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  frame  by  at  leall  the  width  of  a  card. 

Then  parte  over  the  part  where  the  quickfilver  U 
rubbed  off  a  piece  of  pafteboard,  on  which  is  a  card 
that  mull  eKa6lly  fit  the  fpace,  which  muft  at  firft  be 
placed  behind  the  frame. 

This  mirror  mutt  be  placed  againft  a  partition, 
through  which  is  to  go  two  ftrings,  by  which  an  af- 
fiilant  in  the  adjoining  room  can  eaiily  move  the  glafs 
in  the  grooves,  and  confequently  make  the  card  ap- 
pear or  difappear  at  pleafure  (c). 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  you  contrive  to  make 
a  perfon  draw  the  fame  fort  of  card  with  that  fixed 
to  the  mirror,  and  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  pack  : 
you  then  make  the  pafs,  and  bring  it  to  the  bottom  ; 
you  then  dired  the  ptrfon  to  look  for  his  card  in  the 
mirror,  when  the  confederate  behind  the  partition  is 
to  draw  it  ilowly  forward,  and  it  will  appear  as  if  pla- 
ced between  the  plafs  and  the  qiiitkfilvcr.  While  the 
glals  is  drawing  forward,  you  Hide  off  the  card  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pack,  and  convey  it  a^ay. 

The  card  fixed  to  the  mirror  may  eafily  be  changed 

pachtime  the  experiment  is  pvtfotmed.  This  experiment 

may  aWobc  made  with  a  print  that  has  a  glafs  before  it 

and  a  frame  of  fuffieient  width,  by  making  a  flit  in  the 

frame  tlirouL;h  wliich  tlie  card  is  to  pafs  ;  bnt  the  eifeft 

v^ill  not  be  fo  ftriking  as  in  the  mirror. 

TVi   mar-         16.  Place  a  vafe  of  wood  orpatleboard  A  Ii(fig.  19.) 

vcilous        on  a  bracket  L,  fixed  to  the  partition  M-      Let  the 

vsfe.  infideof  this  vaft  be  divided  into  five  pans,  r,  fl,e,fi^i 
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and  let  the  divifions  c  and  rf  he  wide  enough  to  ad. 
mit  a  pack  of  cards,  and  thofe  of  i-,  f,  gi  one  card 
only. 

T'ix  a  thread  of  fiik  at  the  point  H,  the  other  end 
of  which  pafTing  down  the  divifion  d,  and  over  the 
pully  I,  runs  along  the  bracket  L,  and  goea  out  be 
hind  the  partition  M. 

Take  three  caids  from  a  piquet  pack,  and  place 
one  of  them  in  each  of  the  divifions  e,  f,  g,  making 
the  filk  thread  or  line  go  under  each  of  them.  In 
the  divifion  c,  put  the  pack  of  cards  from  which  you 
have  taken  the  three  cards  that  are  in  the  other  divi. 
lions. 

Then  talie  another  pack  of  cards,  at  the  top  of 
which  are  to  be  three  cards  of  the  fame  fort  with  thofe 
in  the  three  fmall divifions;  and,  making  the  pafs,  bring 
them  to  the  middle  of  the  pack,  and  let  them  be  drawn 
by  three  different  perfons.  Then  give  them  all  the 
cards  to  fliuffle  ;  after  which  place  the  pack  in  the  di'" 
viJlon  n',  and  tell  the  parties  they  fhall  fee  the  thret 
cards  they  drew  come,  at  their  command,  feparately 
out  of  the  vafe. 

An  affiftant  behind  the  partition  then  drawing  the 
line  with  a  gentle  and  equal  motion,  the  three  cardH 
will  gradually  rife  out  of  the  vafe.  Then  take  the 
cards  out  of  the  divifion  c,  and  fijow  that  thofe  three 
caids  are  gone  from  the  pack. 

The  vafe  mull  be  placed  fo  high  that  the  infide 
cannot  be  feen  by  the  company.  You  may  perform 
this  experiment  alfo  without  an  affillant,  by  fixing  a 
weight  to  the  end  of  the  filk  line,  which  is  to  be  placed 
on  a  fupport,  and  let  down  at  pleafure  by  means  of  a 
fpring  in  the  partition. 

17.  Let  a  fmall  pcrfpedive  glafs  be  made,  that  is  The  divi- 
wide  enough,  at  the  end  where  tlie  objeft-glafs  is  pla- Bating  per- 
tcd,  to  hold  a  table  fimilar  to  the  following.  '^^uu'"" 


1. 131 

10. 

•  132 

'9-'33 

2.23. 

If. 

•  232 

20.233 

3-331 

12. 

•332 

2«-333 

4121 

n- 

122 

22.123 

S221 

14. 

.222 

23-223 

6.J21 

ij- 

.322 

=4'323 

7. Ill 

16. 

.112 

'S-'^i 

8.3  n 

17- 

.212 

26.213 

9-3 '» 

i8. 

.312 

27-3'3 

Take  a  pack  of  cards  that  conufts  of  27  only,  and 
giving  them  to  a  perfnn,  defirc  him  to  fix  on  any  one, 
then  ihuffie  theui,  and  give  the  pack  to  you.  Place 
the  27  cards  in  three  heaps,  by  laying  down  i«ne  al- 
tersat^lv  on  each  heap  ;  but  before  you  lay  each  card 
down,  ihow  it  to  the  perfon,  without  feeing  it  your- 
fcif :  and  when  the  three  heaps  are  finifhed,  all<  him 
at  what  lumiber,  from  I  to  27,  he  will  have  his  card 

appear. 


(r)  This  experiment  may  be  performed  without  an  afliftant,  if  a  table  be  placed  againft  the  partition,  and 
the  firing  from  the  i-lafs  he  m^de  to  pafs  through  a  leg  of  it,  and  communicate  with  a  fmal!  trigger,  which 
■•'ou  may  cafily  pnfh  down  with  your  foot  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  wiping  the  g!ai"s  with  your  handkerchief,  as 
if  to  make  the  card  appear  the  more  coufpicuous.  It  may  alfo  be  diverfifitd,  by  having  the  'i^ure  of  a  head, 
fuppofe  that  of  forae  abftnt  fiiend,  in  the  place  af  the  card. 
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appear,   anr^  in  which  heap  it  then  is?     Tlitn  lor.k  ?t  fulphiireous  fpirit  with  which  tlie  paper  in  the  covtr 

t)ie  heap  throiijjh  ll>i;  glal's,  and  if  the  firil  of  ;hs  three  of  the  book  is  imbibsd,  will  penetrati:  tlie  Icavsrs,  and 

iiuirburs  which    ftands  againtl  that  number  it  Is  to  ap-  mnkc   the  anfu'ers  vllihlf,   which   will  be  of  a  brown 

pear  at  be  I,  put  thot  heap  at  top;  ;f  tlie  nnmbcr  be  2,  col  >ur,   and  more  or  lefs  deep  in  proportion  to  the 

put  it  in  the  middle  ;  and  if  it  be  3,  put  it  at  bottom.  ti:r.e  the  hook  has  been  clufed  (d). 

Then  divide   the  cards  into  three  heaps,   in  the   fame  2.    Make   a  box  about  four  inches  long,  and  thrceThe  mar- 
manner,  a  fecond  and   third   time,  and   hii   card   will  wide,  as  ABCD,   and  quite  Hiallow.    I^et  it  (hut  with ''^"°"sp°rii 
then  be  at  the  number  he  ch'  fe.  liipt;es  and   falUn  vi-ith  a  hook  ;  and  let  it  have  two"*'''''°"'^* 

For  example  :    Suppofc  he  deftre  that  liis  card  fhall  bottom?,  the  lowell  of  wood,  that  draws  out  by  a 

be  the  20th  from  the  top,  and  tlu-  firlt  time  of  making  groove,   and   the  uppcrmoll  of   pafteboard.      Between 

the   heaps  he   fay  it   is   in  the   third  heap:   you  then  thefe  two  bottoms  is  to  be  placed  a  piper  dipped   in 

look  at  the  table  in   the  pcrfpedlive,  holding  it  at  the  the  vivifying  liquor  mentioned  in  the  hit  experiment. 

fame  t  me  over  that  heip,  and  you   fee   that    the  firll  L'.  t    there   be  alfo   a  board  o^f  tl;e  fame  fize   with  the 

liguie  ii  J;  you  therefore  put  that  figure  in  the  middle  iniide  of  the  box,   which  being  placed  in   it  may  prefs 

ot  the  pack.     The  fccond  and   third  timts  you  in  like  a  paper  again!!  the  paftebo;ird  bottom, 
manner   put   the   heap  in  which   he  fays  it  is,  at   the  Then  take  feveral  pieces  of  paper,  of  the  fame  fize 

bottom,  the  number  each  time  being  3.      Then  look-  with  the   infide   of  the  box,    and   draw  on   thera  the 

ing  at  the  pack  with  your  glafs,  as  if  to  difcover  which  figures  of  men  and  women,  in  different  attitudes  and 

the  card  wa?,  you  lay  the  cards  down  one  by  one,  and  employments,  as  w.ilking,    riding,    reading,  writin'^, 

the  2cth  card  will  be  that  he  fixed  on.  &c.      Thefe  figures  mull  be  drawn  with  a  new  pen,  or 

You  may  Ihow  thepcrfon  his  card  in  the  fame  man-  pencil,  dipped  in  the  impregnation  of  S^aturn. 
ner,  without  afliing  him  at  what  nQmber  it  (hall  appear,  Being  thus   provided,  and   having   privately  placed 

by  fixing  on  any  number  yourlelf.  the  paper  dipped  in  the  vivifying  liquor  between  the  two 

The   lortgcing  experiments  with  th.e  cards   will  be  bottoms,  )ou  tell  a  perfon  you  will  llioiv  him  what  an 

found  fufhcient  to  explain   mod  others  of  a  fimilar  na-  abfent  friend  of  his  is  doing  at.  the  prefent  hour.     You 

ture  that  have  or  maybe  made  ;   the  number  of  which  then  give  him   the  paper  adapted  to  the  employment 

is  very   great.      To   perform  thoie  we  have  dtfcribcd  you  intend,  and  tell  him  to  write  his  friend's  name  at 

requires  no  great   prattice  ;   the  two   principal  points  the  bottom,    that    yon    may    not  change  the  paper, 

are,  the  making  the  pais  in  a  dixtcrous  manner,  and  a  Tlien  placing  that  paper  next  the  pafteboard  bottom, 

certain   addrels  by   which   you   influence   a   pcifon   10  and  putting  the   piece   of  wood  Over  it,  you  fliut  the 

dra*  the  card  you  prefent.     Thofe  that  are  performed  box.      After  amufing  him  with  difcourfe  for  three  or       ' 

by  the  long  card  are   in   general  the  mod  eafy,  but  four  minutes,  you  take  out  the  paper,  when  he  will  fee 

they  are  confined  to  a  pack  of  cards  that  is  ready  pre-  his  friend  in  the  employment  you  have  afilgned  him. 
pared;  whereas   thofe  which   depend  on  making   the  3.   Let  a  workman  make  a  hand  of  wood,  as  in  fig.  The  ardgi- 

pafs,  may  be  performed  with  any  pack  that  is  ottered.  ifi.  fixed   at   the  end  next  the  elbow  to  the  feiece  E^  <:'al  hand, 

the  ends  of  which  go  through  the  fciews  CD  and  EF. 

Sect.  III.  Experiments  with  Sympathetic  Inks.  The  fore  and  middle  fingers,  and  the  thumb,  are  to 

[See  Sympulhdic  /aa.]  be  moveable  at  their  juints.     There  muft  go  a   wire 

through  the  arm,   that  is  fixed  at  one  end  to  the  fore- 

ExPEP.iMFNTS  with  Class  I.  finger,  and  at  the  other  to  the  piece  E,  round  which  it 

rhe  hook         '•   ^'^■''^^  ^  ^°°\  °f  70  or  80  leaves  ;   and  in  the  co-  is  to  move  :  under  the  tuo  joints  of  the  two  fingers  are 

ilface.         ^"  ^'  '*'«  ^"^  °^  '^  '*'   •^'^'■^  ^^  3  cafe,  which  opens  alio  placed  two  fmall  fprings,  which  are  to  raife  it  up. 

next  the  binding  that  it  be  not  perceived.  To  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  .'ix   tAo  fmall  rin^s. 


hand  page  write  any  through  which  a  pen  may  be  put,  fo  as  not  to  impede 
s  beginning  of  the  book  their  motion.  Under  the  arm  at  the  point  I,  place 
jfe   qutfllons,   with  the     a  fmall  brafs  roller,  which  ferves  to  fuitain  the  arm. 


At  the   top  of  each    right  hand 
quelHon  you  pleafe;  and  at  the 
let   there   be  a  table  of  all  tl; 

number  of  the  page  where   each   is  contained.      Then  The  pedelial  on   which   this  hand  is  placed  mud  be 
write  with   common   ink,    on    feparate   papers,    each  at  lead  a  foot  long,  if  the  hand  be  of  the  natural  fize 
about  half  the  fize  of  the  pages  in  the  book,  the  fame  and  about  eight   inches  wide.     This  pedeftal  mud  be 
quedions  that  are  in  the  book,  and  under  each  of  them  hollow,  and  at  the  part  ST  there  mud  be  an  opening 
write,  with  the    ink  made  of  the  impregnation  of  fa-  about  three    inches   long   and   two   inches  wide  ;   the 
turn,  or  the  diffolution  of  bihnuth,  the  anfwer.  whole   pededal   may   be  covered    with  a  thin  duff,   by- 
Soak  a  double  paper  in  the  vivifying  liquor  made  of  which  the   hole   will   be  concealed.     Theie  is  to  be  a 
quick  lime  and  orpimeiit,  or  the  phlogidon  of  the  liver  valve,  or  fort  of  trap  door,  on   the  infide  of  the  pe- 
of  fulpher,  and  place  it,  jud  before  you  make  the  tx-  dedal,   which  is  to  faften  againd  the  opening, 
ptriment,  in  the  cafe  that  is  in  the  cover  of  the  book.  Over  the  hand  and  pedtdal  place  a  glafs  frame,  ar 
Then  deliver  fome  of  the  papers  on  which  the  que-  in  the  figure  :   cover  the  hand  with  fine  leather  of  fledi 
ftions  are  wrote  to  the  company  ;   and,  after  they  have  colour,  and  decorate  the  arm   with    a  ruffle  and  cuff,, 
choftn   fuch   as  they  would   have  aniwered,  they  put  which  will  entirely  conceal  the  machinery, 
them  in  thofe  leaves  where  the  fame  quedions  are  con-  Then  take   a  number  of  cards,  and   write  on  them 
t;,:ned,  and,  (hutting  the  book  for  a  few  minutes,  the  different  quedions  ;  and  on  the  fame  number  of  papers 

write. 


(d)   If  a  weight   be  placed    upon  the  book,  the  effeft  will   be  the  fooner  prodi^ced.     Or  you  may  put  tUfe 
book  in  a  box  that  wiU  prefs  it  clofe  down. 
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wiite,  witli  die  impregnation  of  lead,  the  anfwers. 
Give  ihe  cards  to  any  one,  and  let  him  choofe  a  que- 
ftion  ;  and  ycu  place  the  paper  with  the  anfwer  under 
the  pen  in  the  hand,  letting  him  firft  fee  there  k  no 
writing  on  it  (e).  No\*' the  pedcftal  beIn(T  placed 
aeainll  a  partition,  the  end  F  is  to  go  through  it. 
Therefore  an  afllftant,  upon  a  fignal  given,  turns  a 
handle  fixed  to  F;  and,  as  the  piece  E  turns  round,  the 
wires  that  move  the  fingers  and  thumb  are  alternately 
lengthened  and  ftiortened,  by  which  their  joints  are 
kept  in  continual  motion  ;  and  the  fcrew  at  the  fame 
time  turning  gently  from  F  towards  G,  gives  the 
whole  arm  a  motion  which  vtry  much  refembles  that 
of  nature  (f). 

The  hand  and  pen  ftrve  here  merely  to  aflift  the 
illufion  :  but  if  a  bit  of  fponge,  dipped  in  the  vivify- 
ing liquor,  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  pen,  as  it  goes 
over  the  writing  on  the  paper,  it  will  make  it  become 
gradually  vifible,  and  in  this  cafe  the  trap  door  and 
dipped  paper  may  be  omitted  [g). 

Deception  with  Class  II. 

The  wri-  4.  Take  feveral  pieces  of  paper,  of  a  fize  that  you 
t'"(raKainft  can  put  in  any  book  that  will  go  into  your  pocket, 
the  wall,  ^i^j  write  at  the  top  of  each  of  them  a  quellion,  with 
common  ink,  and  under  it  write  the  anfwer  with 
the  folution  of  gold  or  fiiver.  Give  any  of  thele 
papers,  clofely  wrapt  up,  to  a  perfon,  and  tell  him 
to  place  it  againft  the  wall  of  his  chamber,  and  keep- 
ing the  door  locked  he  will  next  day  find  the  anfwer 
wrote  on  it. 

As  the  gold  ink  will  fometimes  give  a  yellow  caft 
to  the  paper,  you  may  previoufly  give  a  flight  tinflure 
of  that  kind  to  the  papers  you  ufe  for  this  purpofe. 

Deception  withCi-Ass  III. 

Magical  5.  On  different  papers  draw  the  figures  of  feveral 

Tjejjctatii-.ns.  leaves  or  flowers  with  one  of  the  colourlefs  juices  men- 
tioned :  then  take  one  of  the  correfpondiug  leaves  or 
flowers,  and  layinj;  it  on  an  iron  plate,  over  a  cha- 
fing-dilTi  of  hot  coals,  let  it  burn  to  aflies.  Put  thefe 
aflies  into  a  fieve,  in  which  there  is  fome  very  fine  ftcel- 
filings,  and  fift  them  over  the  paper  on  which  the 
flower  is  drawn,  when  they  will  adhere  to  the  gluti- 
nous liquor,  and  form  an  exaft  reprefentation  of  the 
figure  of  the  leaf  or  flower. 

Deceptions  with  Class  IV. 

The  talif-  6  Make  a  little  triangular  box,  each  fide  of  which 
■oui.tig  7.  is  to  be  about  five  inches,  and  let  its  infide  be  divi- 
ded into  three  parts.  The  firft  part  A,  which  makes 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  is  to  be  covered  by  the  fe- 
cond  part  B,  in  form  of  a  cafe,  and  let  the  top  C  ex- 
aftly  cover  the  part  B,  as  is  exprtfTed  in  the  figure 
and  the  profiles. 
N°i8o. 
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Upon  the  bottom  of  the  box  let  there  be  a  plate  of 
copper,  Aout  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  on 
which  lit  there  be  a  number  of  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters contiguous  to  each  oth^-r,  and  cut  in  different  forts 
of  mttal. 

On  the  top  of  the  cover  place  a  knob  O,  that  goe« 
through  it,  and  to  which  the  copper  triangle  Ois  to 
be  fixed  occafionally,  in  fuch  manner  as  it  may  go 
into  the  cafe  B.  There  muft  be  a  fpacc  of  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  between  the  triangle  O  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cafe  B  ;  into  which  another  plate  of  cop- 
per, of  that  thicknefs,  may  be  placed. 

The  outfide  of  this  talifman  may  be  decorated  with 
iJncommon  figures  or  charafters,  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  greater  mylf ery. 

On  feveral  pieces  of  paper,  of  the  fame  fize  witk 
the  infide  of  the  talifman,  write  different  qucllions  in 
common  ink,  and  write  the  anfwers  in  thofe  different 
forts  of  fympathetic  ink  that  appear  when  heated, 
obfcrving  that  each  word  of  the  anfwer  is  to  be  wrote 
in  a  different  ink. 

Having  properly  heated  the  triangle,  and  placed  it 
under  the  cover,  you  intioduce  the  talifman,  and  tell 
any  one  of  the  company  to  choofe  one  of  the  papers 
on  which  the  queftions  are  wrote,  and  place  it  in  the 
talifman,  and  he  will  immediately  have  an  anfwer 
wrote  on  that  paper,  the  words  of  which  will  be  of 
different  colours,  according  to  the  different  metal?  of 
which  the  talifman  is  compofed.  The  paper  being 
placed  in  the  talifman,  and  the  cover  placed  over  it, 
the  heat  of  the  triangle  will  make  the  anfwer  vifible 
in  a  few  moments  This  experiment  may  be  repeal- 
ed if  the  triangle  be  made  fufficitntly  hot ;  and  two 
papers  may  be  placed  in  the  talifman  at  the  fame 
time. 

This  deception,  when  well  executed,  occafions  a 
furprife  that  cannot  be  conceived  by  a  mere  defcrip- 
lion. 

7.  Make  a  wooden  pedeftal  AB,  about  ten  inchcsThe  CbyU 
long,  eight  wide,  and  one  deep:  and  at  one  end  eredi"^'5'. 
a  bnx  C,  about  ten  inches  high,  eight  broad,  and  tv/o 
and  a  half  deep. 

The  top  of  the  pedcftal  muft  Aide  in  a  groove,  on 
which  infcribe  a  dial  M,  of  fix  inches  diameter,  and 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  nineteen  equal  parts,  in 
twelve  of  which  write  the  names  of  the  months,  and 
mark  the  refpedive  figns  of  the  zodiac ;  and  in  the 
feven  other  divifions,  which  muft  be  next  the  end  B, 
write  the  days  of  the  week,  and  mark  the  figures  of 
the  planets.  Next  the  inner  circle  NO,  make  an 
opening  into  the  box,  of  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 
On  the  centre  of  the  dial  place  an  index  that  turns 
freely  on  its  centre. 

Within  the  pedcftal  place  a  pulley  P,  about  four 
inches  diameter,  which  is  to  turn  on  an  axis  that  is 

direaif 


(e)  The  paper  dipped  in  the  vivifying  liquor  is  to  be  previoufly  placed  againft  the  opening  in  the  table,  and 
luppoited  by  the  trap-door. 

(f)  This  might  be  performed  without  an  alfiftant,  by  means  of  a  trigger  placed  in  the  leg  of  the  table,  and 
comm.unicating  with  the  handles,  which  the  operator  might  thruft  down  with  his  foot.  Where  expence  is  not 
regarded,  there  may  be  a  complete  figure  of  a  man  in  wood,  or  plafter  of  Paris,  feated  by  the  table. 

(g)  You  may  alio  have  a  glafs  ink-ftand,  with  fome  of  the  vivifying  liquor,  into  which  the  pen  may  he  dip- 
ped, arwi  it  will  then  appear  to  write  with  common  ink.  The  fpedlatois  ihould  not  be  permitted  to  cwise  vetf 
flcar  this  machine,  which  may  be  applied  to  feveral  other  purpofes. 
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direftly  under  the  centre  of  the  Jial ;  and  on  the  up- 
per part  of  that  axis  fix  a  bent  index  R,  which  comes 
out  at  the  opening  made  by  the  inner  circle  (h),  and 
paffes  over  thofe  feven  divifions  only  on  which  are 
wrote  the  days  of  the  week. 

Within  the  box  C,  let  there  be  two  rollers  S  and 
T,  as  in  the  figure :  let  that  of  S  contain  a  fpring  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  T  let  there  be  a  pulley  V,  of  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  diameter,  round  which  goes  a 
firing  or  thread  that  paffes  under  the  fmall  pulley  X, 
and  Is  faftened  to  that  of  P :  fo  that  when  the  laft 
pulley  makes  about  one-third  of  a  turn,  that  of  V  may 
make  three  or  four  turns. 

There  muft  alfo  be  a  fcroU  of  paper,  about  two  feet 
long,  and  each  end  of  which  muft  be  palled  to  one  of 
the  rollers.  In  the  front  of  the  box,  between  the  two 
rollers,  make  an  aperture  D,  about  four  inches  long, 
and  one  inch  and  a  half  wide:  to  this  opening  let  there 
be  a  little  flap  or  Aider,  by  which  it  may  be  clofed  at 
pleafure. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  difpofed,  place  the  index 
R  fucceffivcly  againft  each  of  the  divifions  marked 
with  one  of  the  planets  ;  and  as  the  paper  is  gradually 
wound  up  the  roller,  mark,  againft  that  part  which  is 
at  the  aperture  D,  the  name  of  one  of  the  following 
fibyls  : 

The  Hellefpontian  ■ 
Cumean 
Artemifian 


}    fibyl. 


J 


que- 
take 
and 


Phrygian 
Albunean 
Perfian 
Libyan 

On  each  of  the  feven  cards  write  a  different 
ftion,  and  draw  one  of  the  feven  planets.  Next, 
a  memorandum  book  that  contains  feven  leaves, 
on  each  of  them  write  the  name  of  one  of  the  fore- 
going fibyls  ;  in  each  of  the  leaves  place  feveral  pieces 
of  paper,  and  on  each  of  them  write,  with  the  fym- 
pathetic  ink  that  does  not  appear  till  the  paper  is 
lieated,  different  anfwers  to  the  fame  qutftion. 

Then  give  a  perfon  the  feven  cards  on  which  the 
queftions  are  wrote,  and  tell  him  to  choofe  one  of 
them  privately,  and  conceal  the  reft,  fo  that  it  can- 
not poffibly  be  known  which  of  them  he  has  chofen. 

Next,  tell  him  to  place  the  index  that  points  to  the 
month  againft  tl,-t  in  which  he  was  born  (i),  and  to 
place  the  index  of  the  planets  againlt  that  which  is  on 
the  card  he  has  chafen,  and  which  is  to  prefide  over 
the  anfwer  :  you  tell  him  to  do  this  privately,  that 
no  one  may  fee  him,  and  after  that  to  cover  the  dial 
with  his  handkerchief.  Then  let  hira  open  the  door 
that  is  before  the  aperture  in  the  box,  and  tell  you 
the  name  of  the  fibyl  there  vifibk. 

You  then  open  the  memorandum-book,  ann  taking 
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choofe  any  one  of  them  he  thinks  proper.  The  talif- 
man  ufed  in  the  laft  experiment  being  properly  heated, 
is  then  to  be  introduced,  when  you  dircA  the  perfon 
to  put  the  blank  paper  into  it ;  and  taking  it  out  a 
few  moments  after,  he  will  find  the  anfvver  to  his  qae- 
ilion. 

To  make  this  operation  appear  the  more  extraordi- 
nary, it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  fmall  prefs  or  cup- 
board, at  the  back  of  which  there  is  a  door  that 
opens  into  an  adjoining  room,  by  which  means  an  af- 
fiftant  having  prepared  the  talifman,  may  place  it  ia 
the  cup-board  the  moment  before  it  is  wanted.  Thi* 
contrivance  will  be  ufeful  on  many  other  occafions. 

8.  Provide  an  urn  of  wood  or  metal  about  d* .~ 
inches  high,  and  two  and  a  half  diameter  in  tlie  wideft^j,'  °*2'« 
part,  and  of  fuch  figure  in  other  refpefts  as  you  think 
proppr  (fee  fig.  9.;.  Let  there  be  a  cylinder  of  cop- 
per C,  (fig.  10.)  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, which  is  to  fill  a  hole  AB  made  In  the  urn. 
The  top  of  this  cylinder  is  to  be  in  the  top  of  the  urn, 
fo  that  It  may  be  eaiily  taken  out.  To  this  urn  there 
muft  be  a  cover  D,  which  fits  it  exaSIy. 

On  a  fmall  fquare  piece  of  paper  draw  the  figure  of 
a  flower  or  leaf,  with  that  fort  of  fympathetic  ink 
whofe  colour  moft  refemblcs  it.  You  then  prefent  fe- 
veral forts  of  flowers  or  leaves  to  a  perfon,  and  defirc 
him  to  choofe  any  one  of  them.  Then  put  that  flow- 
er on  a  chafingdilli  of  hot  coals;  and,  taking  the  pa- 
per on  which  it  is  fccretly  drawn,  you  give  it  to  the 
perfon  to  examine,  and  then  put  it  in  the  urn,  having 
previoully  heated  the  cylinder  (k).  Then  taking  fome 
of  the  a(hes  of  the  burnt  flower,  you  ftrew  them  over 
the  paper,  after  which  you  take  It  out  and  fliow  the 
company  the  figure  of  that  fljwer.  While  the  flower 
Is  burning,  you  may  fprinkle  fome  powder  over  It, 
fuppofe  that  of  faltpetre  ;  and  by  that,  mixed  with 
the  afhes  of  the  flower,  the  company  may  imagine  the 
effeft  is  produced. 

The  prcfs  or  cupboard  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
experinnent,  will  be  here  very  convenient  for  heating 
the  cylinder  and  placing  it  in  the  urn.  A  fimilar  de- 
ception may  be  performed  by  putting  the  paper  In  a 
copper  veflTel,  that  may  be  placed  on  an  iron  plate  over 
the  chafingdiih  in  which  the  flower  is  burnt.  But  this 
method  has  not  fo  mylterious  an  appearance  as  the 
other,  and  in  fome  ptrfons  may  caufe  a  fufplclon  that 
the  effetl  is  produced  by  heat. 

9.  To  perform   this  experiment,  you  muft  obferve,  j^e  coi» 
that  there  are  feveral  letters   which   maybe  changed  vertiblc 
into  others,  without  any  appearance  of  the  alteration;  cards, 
as,  the  a  into  d,  the  c  into  a,  e,  d,  g,  0,  or  y.    the  i 
into  6,  d,  or  /,   the  /  into  /,  the  0  into  a,  d,  g,  or  q, 
the  V  into  J",  &c. 

Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  fuppofe  10,  and  on  one  of 
them  write,  with  the  ink  of  the  fourth  clafs,  the  word 
law  (l),  and  on   the  other,  with   tlie  fame   ink,  the 


out  the  papers  that  are  in  the  leaf  where  vhe  name  of     words  old  -woman;  then  holding  them  to  the  lire    they 

the  fibyl  juft  mentioned  is  wrote,  you  dcf^ie   him   to     will  both  become  vifible.     Now  you  will  obferve'    that 

r^     "    -"  -  '      by 
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(h)   If  the  axis  be  made  to  pafs  through  the  top  of  the  pedettal,  thio  opening  will  not  be  neceffary. 
(1)  Thefe  months  and   the    index  are   of  no  othei  ufe  th^n  to  give  the   experiment   an   air  of  greater  mr- 
ftery.  *•  ^ 

(k)  There  are  fome  forts  of  fyrap.ahetic  inks  that  require  much  more  heat  than  othess. 
(l)  Thefe  letters  fhould  not  be  joined. 
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The  oracu- 
lar letters. 
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by  altering  the  tt  In  the  word  law  into  d,  and  adding 
0  before  the  /,  and  oman  after  the  w,  it  becomes  old 
•woman.  Therefore,  voii  make  thofe  alterations  with 
the  itivilible  ink,  and  let  it  remain  fo.  On  the  rell  of 
the  cards  you  write  anv  words  you  think  fit. 

Prefent  the  cards  in  fuch  a  m:inner  to  two  perfons, 
that  one  of  them  fliall  draw  the  word  hiw,  and  the 
other  the  words  old  woman.  You  then  tell  tlie  perfon 
who  drew  the  word  law,  that  it  (hall  difappear,  and 
the  words  on  the  other  card  fhall  be  wrote  in  its  place; 
and  that  you  may  not  chanp^e  the  cards,  detlre  each  of 
the  parties  to  wiite  his  name  on  his  card.  Then  put- 
ting the  cards  together,  and  holding  them  before  the 
fire,  as  if  to  dry  the  names  juft  wrote,  the  word  law 
will  prefently  change  into  old  ivoman. 

This  experiment  may  be  varied  by  fixing  on  a  word 
that  may  be  chanf^ed  into  three  other  word?,  and  ina- 
kin<r  four  perfons  draw  the  cards  on  which  thofe  words 
are  wrote  ;  and  it  may  be  further  diverfified  by  cboo- 
fmg  three  fuch  words,  as  that  the  firlt  can  be  changed 
into  the  fecond,  and  tlie  fccond  into  the  thin!.  You 
then  tell  him  who  drew  the  tint  word,  that  it  fliall  be 
changed  into  that  drawn  by  the  fcCond  perfon  ;  and 
him  you  ttU,  tint  his  word  (hall  be  changed  into  that 
of  the  third  perfon. 

lO.  Write  on  feveral  (lips  of  paper  different  que- 
(lions,  and  fuch  as  may  be  anfwered  by  the  name  of  Over  the  proper  parte  of  the  tree?,  plants, 
fome  perfon  ;  for  example,  WTio  is  the  merriell  man 
in  the  company?  Anfwer,  Mr  *  *  *.  To  whom  will 
Mifs  *  *  «  be  married  ?  Anfwer,  To  Mr  *  *  *. 
Thefe  quellions  are  to  be  wrote  in  the  fympathetic 
ink  of  this  clafs,  and  expofed  to  the  firr,  and  the  an- 
fwers  wrote  in  the  fame  ink,  and  left  invifible.  The 
papers  are  to  be  folded  in  form  of  letters,  and  in  fuch 
manner  that  the  part  where  the  name  is  wrote  (hall  be 
<!ireftly  under  the  feal,  and  the  heat  of  the  wax  will 
tnake  it  vifible.  Then  give  the  letter  to  the  perfon 
who  requires  the  anfwer,  and  he  will  find  it  plainly 
wrote. 

A  deception  fimilar  to  this  may  be  made  with  a 
number  of  blank  caids,  on  each  of  which  an  ace  of 
fpades  is  drawn  with  the  invifible  ink  ;  then  let  a  per- 
fon choofe  any  one  of  them,  and  inclofe  it  in  a  letter- 
cafe,  prepared  in  fuch  manner  that  the  figure  of  the 
ace  (hall  be  diredly  under  the  ffal,  and  on  opeoiug 
the  letter  it  will  be  immediately  vifible. 


Deceptions  with  Class  V. 

Theincom-  II.  Have  a  box  that  is  divided  into  three  parts* 
frehenlible  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  talifman  in  the  2 id  ex^ 
wrifuig.  periment,  except  that,  inftead  of  being  triangular,  it 
mud  be  of  along  fquare  (fee  fig.  14.)  Divide  its  top 
B  into  two  equal  parts  D  and  E,  as  in  fig.  13.  and  to 
the  part  D  adjuft  a  pla^e  of  copper  L,  about  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick,  and  under  both  the  plate  L  and 
the  opening  E  place  a  cloth.  The  upper  part  C  mufl 
have  a  button  by  which  it  may  be  fixed  on  the  eover 
B,  fo  as  to  appear  of  one  piece  with  it. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  box  place  a  piece  of  cloth,  or 
other   fluff,  on  which  you   may  ftamp  certain   myfte- 
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rioua  charafters,  and  obferve  that  the  bottom  of  the 
cover  mu'l  reft  upon  this  cl.>th. 

Then  provide  a  flip  of  paper  GH  (fig.  12.)  of  the 
fame  fize  with  the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  and  at  eacK 
end  of  it  write,  with  the  green  fympathetic  ink,  the 
name  of  adilferenl  card,  and  make  fome  private  mark 
by  which  you  can  tell  at  which  end  each  name  i« 
wrote  (m). 

Take  a  parcel  of  cardj,  and  offer  thofe  two  of  then* 
whofe  names  are  wrote  on  the  paper  to  the  two  per- 
fons, that  they  may  draw  them.  You  tell  the  parties 
to  keep  their  cards  to  therafelves,  and  you  projiofe  to 
make  the  names  of  thofe  cards  appear  upon  a  flip  of 
paper,  which  you  put  into  the  box.  You  then  a(J< 
which  name  of  the  two  cards  (hall  appear  fird.  The 
copper-plate  being  prcviouily  heated  and  placed  in  the 
cover,  you  put  it  over  that  end  of  the  piper  on  which 
Ja  the  name  required,  and  it  will  prefently  appear. 
Then  taking  the  paper  out  and  (howing  the  name 
wrote,  you  put  it  in  again,  turning  the  other  end  to 
the  fide  of  the  box  where  the  plate  is,  and  it  will  ia 
like  manuer  become  vifible. 

Tile  hi  It  name  may  be  made  to  difappear  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  fecond  appears,  if  the  cloth  at  the 
end  oppo(ite  to  that  where  the  plate  is  be  made  damp. 

17.   Take  a  print  that  reprefents  winttr,  and  trace  Winter 
...  "  .  ."        .  and  ground, !='>^"K5<1. 

with  the  green  fympathetic  ink  ;  obferving  to  make  "  "  ^"' 
fome  parts  deeper  than  others,  according  to  their  di- 
ftance.  When  thofe  parts  are  dry,  paint  the  other 
objetls  with  their  natural  colours.  Then  put  the  print 
in  a  frame  with  a  glafs,  and  cover  the  back  of  it  with 
a  paper  that  Is  palted  over  its  border  only. 

^\'^len  this  print  is  expofed  to  the  heat  of  a  mode- 
rate fire,  or  to  the  warm  rays  of  the  fun,  all  the  grafs 
and  foliage  will  turn  to  a  pleafing  green;  and  if  a  yel- 
low tint  be  givtn  to  fome  parts  of  the  print,  before  the 
fympathetic  ink  be  drav/n  over,  this  green  will  be  of 
different  (hades  ;  and  the  fcene  that  a  minute  before 
reprefented  winter,  will  now  be  changed  to  fpring. 
When  this  print  is  placed  in  the  cold,  winter  will  again 
appear,  and  will  again  be  driven  away  by  the  warm 
rays  of  the  fun.  This  alternate  change  of  feafons  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  you  pleafe ;  remembering, 
however,  as  was  before  obferved,  not  to  make  the 
print  at  any  time  too  hot,  for  then  a  faded  autumn 
will  for  ever  rf  main. 


Deceptions  with  Class  VII. 

1 3.  Pro  V I DE  a  number  of  artificial  flowers,  fuch  as  The  re»i 
rofes,  jonquils,  pinks,  or  any  other  you  find  conveni-  fied  bou 
ent.     Thefe  flowers  mull  be  made  of  white  thread  or  quetj. 
filk,  and  their  leaves  of  parchment.     Dip  the  rofes  in 
the  red  fympathetic  ink,  the  jonquils  in    the   yellow, 
the  pinks  in  the  violet,  and  their  leaves  in  a  folution 
of  fait  of  tartar.     When  they  are  all  dry,  form  them  in- 
to fraall  bouquets,  which  will  all  appear  white,  and  may 
be  ufed  in  this  experiment,  either   the  day  they  arc 
dipped,  or  feveral  days  after. 

You  take  one  of  thefe  bouquets,  and   after  fliowing 

the 


(m)  That  there  may  be   no  fufpicion  of  the  piper  being  prepared,   you  may  cut  it  from  a  whole  flieet,  be- 
fore the  company,  having  previoufly  wrote  the  names. 

5 
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MAIN, 

the  (?ompa»y  that  every  part  of  I't  is  white,  you  dip  it     ing  5,  the  hour  at  which  the  index  ftanda,  and  count- 
in  an  inUifion  of  any  of  the  blue  flowers  mentioned     ing  backwards  from   the  hour  at  which  he  intends  to 

under  the  article  CoLoun-Maimg,   n°  13.  and,  draw-  rift,  ;    and    the   number    17  will  necelTdriiy  end  at  8, 

sng  It  prefcnlly  mit,   all  the  flowers  and  leaves  will  ap-  which  (hows  that  to  be  the  hour  he  chofe. 
pear  in  their  natural  colours  (n).  That  the  hour  at  which  the  counting  ends  muft   be 

The  tran-         '4-  Writk   on  a   paper,  with  the  violet   liquor,  as  that  on  which  he  propofed  to  rife,  will  be  evident  on 

fclorated    many  leiters  or  words  as  you  picafe  ;  and  a(k  any  per-  a  little  refleaion  ;  for  if  he  had  began  at  that  hour  and 

*i-mng.       f„n  whether  he  will  have  that  writing  turn  to  yellow,  counted  12,   he  would  neceflTarily  have  come  to  it  a- 

green,  or  red.  gain  ;  and  calling  the  number   17,  by  adding  r  to  it, 

^./^^^■^.  I  'P°"/^.  »"th  three  fides  that  you  can  readily  only  ferves  to  difguife  the  matter,  but  can  make  no  fort 

diitingmlh,  and  dip  each  of  its  hdes  in  one  of  the  three  of  difl'crence  in  the  counting. 

fympathcrtic  inks      Draw  the  fide  of  the  fponge  that  1  7.   Ir  the  number  1 1  be  multiplied  by  any  one  of  The  mari. 

eorrefponds  to  the  colour  the  perfon  has  cholc,  over  the  nine  digits,  the  two  figures  of  the  produd  wiU  al-cal  centar/, 

the  writing  once  only  ;  and  it  will  dircAly  change  to  ways  be  fimilar.     As  follows  : 

the  colour  required  (o).  i,      ,1      „      j,      ,,      ,j      ,, 

1234^-67 
Sedl.  III.  Mifcclhneous  Performances.  —    —     

TotcIIodds       f 5-   ^  P^'f""  >^^™'S  ""    ^-^"i  "«'"i^r  of  counters  in  „,  "      ^-      ¥  r  ^'^      ^^      ^^      '^,  ,  ^^     .^^ 

•r-rvens.     o„r  hand,  and  an  odd  number  in  the  other,  to  tell  in  tvhkh  ^''"  *  P'''^'^'  "^  counters  on   a  table,  and  propofe 

hand  th^  odd  or  ei-en  nmnher  u.     Let  the  perfon  mul-  '°  ^"y  °n«   '»  add;  alternately,  a  certain   number  of 

tiply  the  number  in  his  right-hand  by  an  odd  number,  "'°'^  counters,    till    they  amount  to   100,  but  never 
and   the  number   in    his  lerthand  by  an  even  number, 


Jl 

9 


and  tell  you  if  the  fum  of  the  produAs  added  toge- 
ther be  odd  or  even.  If  it  be  even,  the  even  number 
is  in  the  right  hand  ;  but  if  it  be  odd,  the  even  num- 
ber is  in  the  left  hand. 


.  Number  in  the  7 
right  hand         3 

Multipliers  3 


Example. 
18     In  the  left  7 

2 


5+ 
H 

Their  fam  68 


H 


,  Number  in  the! 
right  hand         J   ' 
Multiplier?  3 


2\ 

3^ 


In  the  left  18 


36 


Their  fum  57 


Po  tell  at  '^*  '^''  '''''  ^^  '''  '^"^  ^'^  tvatchy  at  tvhat  hour  any 
wliat  hour  p'rfon  intends  to  rife.  Let  the  perfon  fet  the  hand  of 
my  perfon  the  dial  to  any  hour  he  pleafcs,  and  tell  you  what  hour 
Tfends  to  that  is ;  and  to  the  number  of  that  hour  you  add,  in 
your  mind,  12.  Then  tell  him  to  count  privately  the 
number  of  that  amount  upon  the  dial,  beginning  with 


ifc 


to  add  more  than  10  at  a  time.  You  tell  him,  more- 
over,  that,  if  you  (lake  firft,  he  fliall  never  make  the 
even  century,  but  you  will.  In  order  to  which,  you 
mull  firll  llake  1,  attd  remembering  the  order  of  the 
above  feries,  11,  22,  33,  &c.  you  conftantly  add,  to 
what  he  ftakes,  as  many  as  will  make  one  more  thau 
the  numbers  of  that  feries,  that  is,  as  will  make  12, 
23,  34,  fi;c.  till  you  come  to  89,  after  which  the  other 
party  cannot  make  the  century  hirafelf,  nor  prevent  you 
frcm  making  it. 

Jf  the  other  party  has  no  knowledge  of  numbers, 
you  may  (lake  any  other  number  firll,  under  ten,  pro- 
vided you  lake  care  to  feciire  forae  one  of  the  laft  terms^ 
as  56,  67,  78,  &c. 

This  deception  may  be  performed  with  other  num- 
bers ;  and  in  order  to  fucceed,  you  niull  divide  the 
number  to  be  attained  by  a  number  that  has  one  di- 
git more  than  what  you  can  (lake  each  time,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  the  number  you  mu!t  fiid  (lake. 
Obferve,  that,  to  be  fure  of  fuccefs,  there  muft  be  al- 
ways a  remainder.  Suppofe,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber to  be  attained  is  52,  making  ufe  of  a  pack  of  cards 
inliead  of  counters,  and  that  you  are  never  to  add 
more  than  6;  then  divide  52  by  the  nest  number  a- 
bove  6,  that  is,  by  7,  and  the  remainder,  which  is  3, 
will  be  the  number  you  muft  ftake  firft  ;  and  whatever 
the  other  (takes,  you  mull  add  as  much  to  it  as  will 
make  it  equal  to  the  number  by  which  you  divided, 
that  is,  7.  Therefore,  if  his  fiill  ftake  be  1,  you  muft 
ftake  6,  &c.  fo  that  your  fecond  ftake  will  make  the 
heap  10,  your  third  ftake  will  make  it  17,  and  fo  on, 
till  you  come  to  45,   when,  as  he  cannot  ftake  more 


the  next   hour  to  that  on   which  he  propofes  to  rife, 

and  counting  backwards,  lirft  reckoning  the  number     than  6,  you  muft  make  the  number  52. 


of  the  hour  at  which  he  has  placed  the  hand.     An  ex- 
ample will  make  this  plain. 

Suppofe  the  hour  at  which  he  intends  to  rife  be  8, 
and  that  he  has  placed  the  hand  at  5.  You  add  12  to 
5,  and  tdl  him  to  count  17  on  the  dial,  tirft  reckon- 


In  this,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  if  the  other  perfon 
has  no  knowledge  of  numbers,  you  may  ftake  any 
number  lirft  under  7  ;  or  you  may  let  him  llake  (irft, 
only  taking  care  to  fecure  either  of  the  numbers  10, 
17,  24,  31,  &c.  after  which  he  cannot  make  52,  if 
5    E  2  you 


(n)  The  liquor  (hould  be  put  in  a  fort  of  jar  with  a  narrow  neck,  that  it  may  not  be  feen  by  the  company; 
and  you  ftiould  draw  the  flowers  gently  out,  that  the  liquor  may  drop  if  thin,  and  they  may  hav«  time  to  a«- 
quite  their  colours. 

(())  The  fponge  flioold  be  well  cleaned  immediately  after  the  experiment. 
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you  conftantlf  add  as  many  to  his  ftake  as  will  make 
it  7. 

1  8.  y^  perfon  privately  fixing  on  any  number,  to  tell  him 
that  number.  After  the  perfon  has  fixed  on  a  number, 
bid  him  double  it  and  add  4  to  that  fum,  then  niultiply 
the  whole  by  5 ;  to  the  produft  let  him  add  1  2,  and  mul- 
tiply the  amount  by  10.  From  the  fum  of  the  whole 
let  him  deduA  320,  and  tell  you  the  remainder ;  from 
which  if  you  cut  off  the  two  lad  figures,  the  number 
that  remains  will  be  that  fixed  on. 

Example. 
let  the  number  chofcB  be  -  -  7 

Which  doubled  is  -    '■         •*.  -  I4 

And  4  added  to  it,  makes         -  ••  -      18 

Which  multiplied  by  5,  gives  -  -  90 

To  which  12  being  added,  it  is  -  102 

That  multiplied  by  10,  makes  -  -         1020 

From  which  dedufting  320,  the  remainder  is  700 

And  by  ftriking  off  the  two  cyphers,  it  becomes 

the  ori(;inal  number  -  -  ■  7 

19.  Three  due  being  thrown  on  a  table,  to  tell  the 
number  of  each  of  them,  and  tl>e  order  in  -which  they  fland. 
Let  the  perfon  who  has  thrown  the  dice  double  the 
number  of  that  next  his  left  hand,  and  add  5  to  that 
fum  ;  then  multiply  the  amount  by  5,  and  to  the  pro- 
■  duft  add  the  number  of  the  middle  die  ;  then  let  the 
whole  be  multiplied  by  10,  and  to  that  produdl  add 
the  number  of  the  third  die.  From  the  total  let  there 
be  fubtrafted  250,  and  the  figures  of  the  number  that 
remains  will  anfwer  to  the  points  of  the  three  dice  as 
they  (land  on  the  table. - 

Example.  Suppofe  the  points  of  the  three  dice  thrown 
on  the  table  to  be  4,  6,  and  2, 

Then  the  double  of  the  firft  die  will  be  .  8 

To  which  add         .  .  -  -  5 


5 


That  fum  multiplied  by  5  will  be 

To  which  add  the  number  of  the  middle  die 


6 

71 
10 

710 
To  that  produft  add  the  number  of  the  third  die        2 


And  multiply  the  fum  by 


From  the  total 
Subtraft 


712 

250 


And  the  three  remaining  figures  264 

will  anfwer  to  the  numbers  on  the  dice,  and  (how  the 
order  in  which  they  Hand. 

20.   Some  perfon  in  company  having  put  a  ring  privately 

on  one  of  his  fingen  ;  to  name  the  perfon,  the  hand,  the 

finger,  and  the  joint,  on  -which  it  ii  placed.     Let  a  third 

ice-  a  ring  perfon  double  the  number  of  the  order  in    which  he 

has  been      fta^ds  who  has  the    ring,   and   add  5  to  that  number  ; 

then  multiply  that  fum  by  5,  and  to  the  produft  add 

10.     Let   him  next  add  i  to  the  laft  number  if  the 

ling  be  on  the  right  hand,  and    2   if  on  the  left,   and 

multiply  the  whole  by  10  :  to  this  produft  he  muft  add 

the  number  of  the  finger  (counting  the  thumb  as  the 

iOrft  finger),  and  multiply  the  whole  again  by  10.  Let 


To  tell  et» 
whar  fin- 
ger, joint 


privately 
put. 
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hira  then  add  the  number  of  the  joint  ;   and,  laflly,  to 
the  whole  join  35. 

He  is  then  to  tell  you  the  amount  of  the  whole,  from 
which  you  are  to  fubtraft  3535,  and  the  remainder 
will  conlifl  of  four  figures,  the  hrd  of  which  will  ex- 
prefs  the  rank  in  which  the  perfon  Hands,  the  fecorid 
the  hand  (the  number  I  fignitying  the  right  hand,  and 
2  the  left),  the  third  number  the  finger,  and  the  fourth 
the  joint. 

Example.  Suppofe  the  perfon  who  (lands  the  third 
in  order  has  put  the  riag  upon  the  fecond  joint  of  the 
thumb  of  his  left  hand  ;  then 

The  double  of  the  rank  of  the  third  perfon  is  6 

To  which  add  5 


Multiply  the  fum  by 


To  which  add 

And  the  number  of  the  left  hand 


Which  being  multiplied  by 


To  which  add  the  number  of  the  thumb 


II 
5 

55 

10 

2 

67 
10 


670 


■  And  multiply  again  by 


Then  add  the  number  of  the  joint 
And  ladly  the  number 


From  which  deducing  35 35 

The  remainder  is  3^12 

Of  which,  as  we  have  fald,  the  3  denotes  the  third 
perfon,  the  2  the  left  hand,  the  t  the  thumb,  and  the 
laft  2  the  fecond  joint. 

2  [.  Cover  the  outfide  of  a  fmall  memorandum-book -j-tjg  ;,y^j,( 
with  black  paper,  and  in  one  of  its  infide  covers  make  writing  re 
a  flap,  to  open  fecretly,  and  obfcrve  there  mult  be  no-  ftored. 
thingovertheilapbut  the  blackpaper  that  covers  thebook. 

Mix  foot  with  black  or  brown  foap,  with  which  rub 
the  fide  of  the  black  paper  next  the  flap  ;  then  wipe  it 
quite  clean,  fo  that  a  white  paper  prefled  againft  it  will 
not  receive  any  mark. 

Provide  a  black-lead  pencil  that  will  not  mark  with- 
out prefling  hard  on  the  paper.  Have  hkewife  a 
fmall  box,  about  the  fize  of  the  memorandum-book, 
and  that  opens  on  both  fides,  but  on  one  of  them  by 
a  private  method.  Give  a  perfon  the  pencil,  and  a  flip 
of  thin  paper,  on  which  he  is  to  write  what  he  thinks 
proper  :  you  prefent  him  the  memorandum-book  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  may  not  write  on  the  bare  board. 
You  tell  him  to  keep  what  he  writes  to  himfelf,  and 
diredl  him  to  burn  it  on  an  iron  plate  laid  on  a  eha- 
fingdiih  of  coals,  and  give  you  the  afhee.  You  then 
go  into  another  room  to  fetch  your  magic  box  above 
defcribed,  and  take  with  you  the  memorandum-book. 

Having  previoufly  placed  a  paper  under  the  flap  in 
the  cover  of  the  book,  when  he  prefies  hard  with  the 

pencil. 
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pencil,  to  write  on  the  paper,  every  ftroke,  by  means 
of  the  ftufF  riibbe(]  on  the  black  paper,  will  appear  on 
that  under  the  flap.  You  therefore  take  it  out,  and 
put  it  into  one  fide  of  the  box. 

You  tlien  return  to  the  other  room,  and  taking  a 
flip  of  blank  paper,  you  put  it  into  the  other  fiJe  of 
the  box,  llrewing  the  aflies  of  the  burnt  paper  over  it. 
Then  (baking  the  box  for  a  few  moments,  and  at  the  fame 
time  turning  it  dexteroudy  over,  you  open  the  other 
fide,  and  fliow  the  perfon  the  paper  you  firft  put  in, 
the  writing  on  which  he  will  readily  acknowledge  to 
be  his. 

22.  Take  two  guineas  and  two  fliillings,  and  grind 
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box.    This  part  of  the  deception  may  Iikewlfe  be  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  confederate. 

24.  ABCD,  fig.  15.  reprefents  a  fmall  wooden  box  The  thrte 
ieven  or  eight  inches  long,  two  and  an  half  broad,  ma^ic  pic 
and  half  an  inch  deep;  the  bottom  of  which, "'"■*• 
by  means  of  two  crofs- pieces,  is  divided  into  three 
equal  parts.  EFGH  reprefents  the  lid,  which  is  fa- 
ftened  to  the  bottom  by  a  hinge,  and  has  in  front  a 
fmall  plate  fhaped  like  a  lock,  and  two  fmall  eyes  for 
hooks  which  ferve  to  faflen  it  when  it  is  (hut.  ILM 
are  three  fmall  flexible  fprings,   flat,  and  about  '  inch 


Plaie 
CCLXVIf. 
fig- '4.  15- 


Thetranf- 

pofable 

pieces. 


The  pene 

trative 

guinea. 


part  of  them  away,  on  one  fide  only,  fo  that  they  may 
be  but  of  half  the  common  thicknefs  ;  and  obfervethat 
they  mud  be  quite  thin  at  the  edge  :  then  rivet  a 
guinea  and  a  (hilling  together.  Lay  one  of  thtfe 
double  pieces,  with  the  (hilling  upwards,  on  the  palm 
of  your  hand,  at  the  bottom  of  your  three  firft  fingers  ; 
and  lay  the  other  piece,  with  the  guinea  upward,  in 
like  manner,  in  the  other  hand.  Let  the  company  take 
notice  in  which  hand  is  the  guinea,  and  in  which  the 
fhilling.  Then  as  you  fliut  your  hands,  you  naturally 
turn  the  pieces  over;  and  when  you  open  them  again, 
the  (hilling  and  the  guinea  will  appear  to  have  chan- 
ged their  placts. 

23.  Provide  a  round  tin-box,  of  the  fize  of  a  large 
fnuff-box  ;  and  In  this  place  eight  other  boxes,  which 
will  go  eafily  into  each  other,  and  let  the  leaft 
of  them  be  of  a  fize  to  hold  a  guinea.  Each  of 
.thefe  boxes  fhould  (hut  with  a  hinge  :  and  to  the  lead 
of  them  there  muft  be  a  fmall  lock,  that  Is  fattened 
with  a  fpring,  but  cannot  be  opened  without  a  key : 
and  obferve  that  all  thefe  boxes  muft  (hut  fo  freely, 
that  they  may  be  all  clofed  at  once.  Place  thefe  boxes 
in  each  other,  with  their  tops  open  (fee  fig.  12.),  in 
the  drawer  of  the  table  on  which  you  make  your  ex- 
periments ;  or,  if  you  pleafe,  in  your  pocket,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  cannot  be  dilplaced. 

Then  aflv  a  perfon  to  lend  you  a  new  guinea,  and 
defire  him  to  mark  it,  that  it  jnay  not  be  changed 
You  take  this  piece  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  you 
have  another  of  the  fame  appearance;  and  putting  your 
hand  in  the  drawer  ycu  flip  the  piece  that  is  marked 
into  the  lead  box,  and,  (hutting  them  all  at  once,  you 
take  them  out.  Then  (liowlng  the  piece  you  have  in 
your  hand,  and  which  the  company  fuppofe  to  be  the 
fame  that  was  marked,  you  pretend  to  make  it  pafs 
through  the  box,  and  dexteroufly  convey  it  away. 

You  then  prefent  the  box,  for  the  fpeftators  do  not 
yet  know  there  are  more  than  one,  to  any  perfon  in 
company  ;  who,  when  he  opens  it,  finds  another,  and 
another,  till  he  comes  to  the  laft,  but  that  he  cannot 
open  without  the  key  (fee  fig.  13. J  which  you  then 
give  him,  and  retiring  to  a  diftant  part  of  the  room, 
you  tell  him  to  take  out  the  guinea  hirafelf,  and  fee  if 
it  be  that  he  marked. 

This  deception  may  be  made  more  furprifing,  by 
putting  the  key  into  the  fnuff-box  of  one  of  the  com- 
pany ;  which  you  may  do  by  aflcing  him  for  a  pinch  of 
his  fnufF,  and  at  the  fame  time  conceal  the  key,  which 
mud  be  very  fmall,  among  the  fnuff :  and  when  the 
perfon  who  is  to  open  the  box  aflcs  for  the  key,  you 
tell  him  that  one  of  the  company  has  it  in  his  fnuff- 
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long.     NOP  are  three  wooden  tablets  of  the  fame  fize, 
upon  which  are  marked  the  figures  3,  4,  and  5.     The 
tablets  are  of  different  thickneflfes,   and  the  difference 
is  lo  (mail  as  not  to  be   perceived   by  the  eye.     The 
outlide  of  the  box  is  covered  with  fliagreen  or  morocco 
leather,  and  on  the  infide  with  filk  taflFety  ;  thefe  cover- 
ings being  indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  hide  the  three  fmall 
fprings    abovementioned.       Fig.   14.    fliows    the    two 
hinges  E  and  F  bentclofe  to  the  top  of  the  hd  ABCD; 
the   piece   of  brafs    G,  fimilar  to   a  lock,   being  alfo 
curved  to  the  lid.     A  fmall  brafs  dud  is  rivetted  upon 
the  end  of  each  of  thefe  fprings  inferted  into  the 'lid,, 
and  pafles   through   the  curved  part  of  each   of  the 
hinges  and  the  lock  ;   fo  that   on  the  outfidc   they  ap- 
pear as  the  heads  of  fmall  pins  which  fad.n  them  upon 
the  lid.     Thefe  fmall   ftuds  will  be   elevatec   more  or 
lefs  according  to  the   thickneffes   of  the  tabic w,  that 
may  be  (hut  up  in  each  of  the  partitions  in  which  they 
may  be   found    placed  ;  fo   that  the   tablet  N  elevates 
them  more  than  the  tablet   O,  and  the  latter  lefs  than 
P;  though   thefe  elevations  aie  but  barely  feufiblc  to 
the  fight  or  touch,  and  that  by  a  perfon  acciidomed 
to  look  at   or  handle   them.      Thus   it  may   be  eafily 
known  in  whatever  order  the  tablets  are  placed,   how- 
ever carefiiily  fliut  up;   and  conftquently  the   numbers, 
named  as  inclofed. 

Give  now  the  box  to  any  indifferent  perfon,  leave 
him  at  liberty  to  form  with  the  tablets  any  number  he 
pleafes,  defiring  him  to  return  the  box  well  (hut  up  ;  then 
taking  the  box,  and  determining  by  the  touch,  or  rather 
by  the  eye,  what  order  the  tablets  are  in,  it  wiil  be  very 
furprifing  to  hear  you  declare  the  number  without  fee- 
ing it. 

A^.  B.  It  will  dill  be  equally  pofTible  to  difcover  the 
number,  though  the  tablets  (hould  be  returned  with 
the  bottom  upwards,  or  even  though  one  (hould  be 
withdrawn  in  order  to  defeat  your  defign  ;  particular- 
ly if  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  ftuds  remain  even 
with  the  plates  when  a  number  is  omitted. 

25.  Todlfcoyer  any  particular  counter 'which  has  beenThe  mme~ 
fecretly  placed  'zuithin  a  box  that  turns  upon  it. — This  table  "■''*'  table^ 
which  is  made  of  wood,  is  reprefented  by  A,  fig.  \6. 
It  is  of  an  hexagonal  fliape,  and  about  three  or  four 
inches  diameter.  For  the  fake  of  neatnefs  in  appear- 
ance, a  proportionably  fized  pillar  with  a  foot  is  fixed 
to  it.  Round  a  centre  there  turns  a  fmall  round  box 
B  of  about  I  inch-  diameter  in  the  infide,  the  lid  of 
which  takes  off  at  B.  At  the  bottom  of  this  box,, 
near  the  circumference  in  the  infide,  is  fixed  a  brafs 
pin  to  fit  a  hole  made  in  a  flat  ivory  counter  (hown 
at  iJ,  fig.  17.  _  The  pin  and  counter  are  reprefented 
in  fig.  18.  which  is  a  flat  view  of  fig.  16  with  the 
lid  of  the  box.  B  taken  off,     Oppofite  to  the  pin  i„ 
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;n  the    ftme  figure,  D  reprefents   a  fine  dot  defigned 
as  a  fecret   mark  on   the  ouUide  of  the  box,  which 
ferves  aUyays  as  a  guide  to  the  number  of  the  counter 
privately  placed  in  the   infide  of  the   box,  as  is  after- 
wards paiticularly  explained.      Upon   one  of  the  cor- 
ners of  the  table  is  an   ivory  mark  C,  fig.  1 6.  and  1 8. 
which  ferves  to  place  the  fpot  a  upon  the  counters  in 
its  proper  pofition.      See  fig.  17.     There  are  12  coua- 
ters  fitted  to  the  box    B,  marked  10,  20,  &c.   as  far 
as    izc,  on  the  middle   of  each.     On  each  of  thcfe 
counters  is  the  hole  /-,  fip.  17.  and  iH,  which  goes  over 
the  pin  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  ;   and  on  one  fide  of 
this  hole  a  red  or  black  fpot   is  placed  in  the  following 
manner.     When  u°  10  is  put  into  the  box,  the  fpot 
mull  be  fo  far  to  the  left  hand  of  the  hole,  that  when 
it  is  brought  to  the  mark  C,  fig.  18.  the  hole  b  will  be 
oppofite  to  the   fide  marked  I.     When  n"  20  .is  put 
in,  the  fpot  being  brought  to  the  mark  C  will  carry 
the  hole  to  the  corner  marked  2.     When  n°  30  is  put 
in,  and  the  fpot  brought  oppofite  to  C,  the  hole  will 
be  brought  againil  the  fide  marked  3,  as  is  fhown  in 
the  figure,  and  fo  on  for  the  rell.     Therefore,  as  op- 
pofite to  the  brafs  pin,  or  hole  in  the  counter  on  the 
outfide  of  [he  box  B,  there  is  a  fecret  mark  D  already 
mentioned,  this  mull   ferve  as  an  index  to  the  number 
contained  in  the  box,  according  as   it  is  oppofite  to  a 
fide  or  corner  of  the  table. 

Give  now  the  table  with  the  box  and  the  1 2  coun- 
ters to  any  pcrfon,  and  defire  him  to  put  one  of  the 
counters  fecretly  into  the  box,  keeping  the  rell  to 
hirnfdf;  and,  after  having  placed  the  hole  over  the 
pin  in  the  box,  to  place  particularly,  by  turning  the  box 
round,  the  fpot  a  againil  the  mark  C  on  the  table.  Let 
him  then  cover  the  box,  give  you  the  table,  and  keep 
the  counters  to  himfelf.  Obferve  then  privately  what 
fide  or  corner  the  fecret  outfide  mark  D  Hands  againil, 
reckon  the  tens  accordingly,  and  tell  him  the  num- 
ber. 

26.   To  drant)  out  of  the  iveH  with  a  bticirt  any  one  of 
The  mag'c    ^^^  liquors  'wh'uh  have  been  previoujly  mixed  anil  put  into 

it. Provide  two  tin  cylinders  of  ieven  or  eight  inches 

height ;  the  diameter  of  the  largell,  reprefented  by  AB 
fig.  19.  to  be  four  inches,  and  that  of  the  leaft,  CD, 
two  inches.     Place  the  fmall  one  within  the  larger, 
and  conned  them  together  by  foldering  to  them  four 
tin  partitions,  makingthe  equal  fpaces  e,f,  g,  h.   Turn 
a  piece  of  wood  three  inches  thick,  hollow  withinfide, 
and  lined  with  tin,  of  which  a  feftion  is  given,  fig.  20. 
Into  this  the  exterior  cylinder  fhoiild  be  clofely  fitted 
ataaud/i.  Another  circle  of  wood  (of  which  a  feftion  is 
given  fig.  21.),  hollowed  at  a,  b,  and  c,  is  alfo  to  be 
procured,  and  which   may  cover  exaftly  the  fpace  be- 
tween the  two  cylinders  ;   and,  lalUy,  let  the  whole  be 
eonftrufted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  thefe  three  fe- 
parate  pieces  are  placed  together,  they  may  reprefent 
a  well,  as  in  fig.  22.     The  two   l.afs  or  wooden  pil- 
lars AA,  with  the  axis  and  handle  C,  ferve  to  let  down 
and  draw  up  a  fmall  giafs  bucket  B,  an  inch  and  an 
half  in  diameter.      Make  alfo  four  tin  refcrvoirs  of  the 
fame  hcio-ht  with   the  cylinder,  and   fo  fiiaped  as  to 
fill  the  fo'iir  fpaccs  e,  f,  g,  h,  (fig.  19.)  which  mull  be 
well  clofed  at  their  extremities  B  and  C.      On  the  top 
of  each  make  a  fmall  hole   about  the  tenth  part  of  an 
inch  diameter,  and  folder  at   the  bafe  C  a  fmall  tube 
D,  the  end  of  which  fhould  be  bent  towards  the  infide 
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of  the  well  when  the  refcrvoir  is  placed  in  it.  Solder 
on  the  tap  of  each  refervoir  a  fmall  Iprlng  lever  and 
prop  .\BUE,  fig.  23.  This  fpring  will  ferve  always  fo 
preis  the  end  of  the  lever  D  down  upon  the  hole  at 
the  top  of  the  refervoir  B  ;  and  in  order  to  cover  it 
more  pcrfeftly,  a  fmall  piece  of  leather  is  to  be  glued 
on  to  the  end  of  th;  lever  D.  L.allly,  a  fmall  peg  or 
llud  C  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  levers,  and 
which  mult  be  clofe  to  the  under  part  of  the  wooden 
circle  which  covers  the  refervoirs.  To  conceal  thefe  ' 
ftuds,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  able  to  ptefs  upon 
them  with  the  fingers,  circul.ir  apertures,  as  fhown  in 
fig.  2  1.  mult  be  made  in  the  piece  of  wood,  the  top 
covered  with  a  piece  of  vellum,  and  the  whole  neatly 
painted  with  oil  colour. 

If  now  you  pkuige  one  of  thefe  refervoirs  perpendi- 
culaily  into  any  liquor,  inprelfing  on  the  find,  fo  a» 
to  uncover  the  hole  at  the  top,  it  will  be  filled  with 
the  liqnor  in  proportion  to  the  depth  to  which  it. is 
imniergcd  ;  and  as  long  as  the  levir  continues  to  prefs 
upon  tiie  hole  by  means  of  the  fpring,  the  liquor  can- 
not run  out  for  want  of  air,  though  it  will  do  fo  the 
moment  the  llud  is  prelTed  upon  and  the  air  admitted. 
If  the  refervoir  is  properly  placed,  then  the  liquor 
will  flow  out  of  it  into  the  glals-bucket  when  let  down 
to  a  proper,  depth. 

I'ill  now  the  four  refervoirs  with  the  four  different 
liquors;  putting  them  in  their  places,  and  covering 
them  with  the  circular  top.  Take  a  quantity  of  the 
fame  liquors,  mix  them  well  together,  and  pour  the 
whole  into  the  well  ;  after  which  you  may  draw  out 
any  one  which  the  company  defircs,  by  letting  down 
the  bucket,  and  prtfiing  fecretly.  upon  the  llud  be- 
longing to  the  refervoir  which  contains  it,  and  which 
will  thus  difcharge  the  liquor  it  contains. 

27.  Provide  a  fmall  tin  mortar,  that  is  double,  as  The  rerulet. 
A  (fig.  8.),  whofe  bottom  B  turns  round  on  an  axis,tated  flow- 
by  means  of  a  fpring  which  communicates  with  the^""'    , 
piece  C     There   mull   be  a  hollow   fpace  under  the  rCLXVl, 
falfe   bottom.       To   the    under   lide   of  the    bottom 
faficn,  by  a  thread  of  fine  lilk,  a  flower,  with  its  lialk 
and  leaves. 

Then  take  a  flower  that  exaftly  refemblesthe  other, 
and  plucking  it  from  the  flalk,  and  all  the  leaves  from 
each  other,  put  them  into  the  mortar,  and  pound  them 
with  a  fmall  pellle  ;  after  which  you  fliovv  the  mortar 
to  the  company,  that  they  may  fee  the  parts  are  all 
bruifed. 

Then  taking  the  mortar  up  in  your  hands,  you  hold 
it  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  by  whofe  warmth 
the  flower  is  fuppofed  to  be  rellored ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  prefFing  the  piece  at  C,  the  bottom  will  turn 
louud,  the  bruifed  parts  defcend  into  the  fpace  under 
the  bottom,  and  the  whole  flower  will  be  at  top  :  you 
then  put  your  hand  into  the  mortar,  and  eafily  break- 
ing the  filk  thread,  which  may  be  very  fliort  as  well  as 
fine,  you  lake  the  flower  out  and  pit:ieut  it  to  the  com- 
pany. 

There  is  an  experiment  fimilar  to  this,  in  which  a 
live  bird  is  concealed  at  the  bottom  ot  the  mortar,  and 
one  that  is  dead  is  pounded  in  it;  alter  which,  by  die 
motion  of  the  bottom,  the  live  bird  is  fet  at  liberty. 
But  furely  the  pounding  a  bird  in  a  mortar,  though  it 
be  dead,  mull  produce,  in  perfons  of  any  delicacy, 
more  difguft  than  entertainment. 


a». 
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'he  Itimi-       2^5.  PROCURE  a  tin box  ABCD  (fig.  I.) about  eight 
ous oracle,  jjj^l^gg  Iji'gf,^   four  wide,  and  two  die ep,   and  kt  it  be 
fixed  on  the  wooden  (land  E.     On  two  of  the  inlidea 
let  there  be  a  groove  FG  ;    and  in  the  front  an  open- 
ing I,  three  inches  wide  and  one  high. 

At  the  back  of  the  box  let  there  be  a  h'ttle  tin-door, 
that  opens  outward,  by  which  two  wax  candles  M 
may  be  put  in.  Let  the  top  of  the  box  have  a  cover 
of  the  fame  metal,  in  which  there  are  fevcral  holes, 
and  which  may  be  taken  off  at  p!eafi:re. 

Provide  a  double  glafs  OP  (tig.  z.)  conftrufted  in 
the  fame  manner  as  that  in  the  lall  experiment.  Oa 
one  of  its  iidcs  you  are  to  patle  a  black  paper,  the 
length  of  v»hlch  is  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
the  breadth  into  fifteen  ;  in  every  two  of  thefe  fifteen 
divilions  you  cut  cut  letters,  which  will  make  in  the 
whole  three  arfwers  to  three  queftions  that  may  be 
propofed.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  glaf«  palle  a  very 
thin  paper,  and  to  the  top  fallen  a  frnall  coid,  by  which 
they  may  be  made  to  rife  or  dcfcend  in  the  groove 
FG. 

Then  take  a  flip  of  pafteboard  RS  (fig.  3.),  one 
inch  and  a  half  wide  and  three  inches  long,  which  is 
to  be  divided  into  fifteen  equal  parts  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  the  paper  OP,  and  cut  out  fpaces,  as  in  the  figure,  ^ 
fo  that  this  paper,  Aiding  ho;izontally  before  OP,  will 
cither  cover  or  conceal  the  letters  cut  in  that. 

This  palteboard  is  to  ilidc  between  two  brafs  wires, 
and  is  to  be  fallened  to  one  fide  of  the  box,  by  a  (hing 
that  communicates  with  a  finall  brafs  fpring  ;  and  to 
the  other  fide,  by  a  ftring  fallened  to  the  box  by  a 
fmall  piece  of  wax,  lo  fituated  that  the  firing  may  be 
rafijy  fet  at  liberty  by  the  heat  of  the  candles  placed 
in  the  box. 

'lake  a  parcel  of  cards,  and  write  on  them  diflerent 
queftions,  three  of  which  are  to  correfpond  with  the 
anfwers  on  the  glafs.  Shuffle  thefe  cards,  and  let  a 
perfon  diaw  any  one  of  the  three  quellions.  Then  by 
laifing  the  glafs  you  bring  the  anfwcr  againll  the  hole 
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in  the  front  of  the  box.  You  next  place  the  candles 
in  the  box,  the  heat  of  which  will  melt  the  wax  that 
holds  the  paper  RS,  which  being  then  draui'n  by  the 
fpring,  the  anfwer  will  be  vifible;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  compofition  between  the  glaffes  becomes  diluted 
by  the  increafc  of  the  heat,  the  letters  will  become 
more  ilrongly  illuminated. 

The  letters  cut  in  the  paper  may  be  made  to  anfwer 
feveral  different  quellions,  as  has  been  exphincd  in 
other  experiments;  and  the  whole  parcel  of  "cards  may 
confi'l  of  quellions  that  may  be  anfwered  by  one  or 
oiher  of  the  three  divilions  in  the  paper. 

29.  Make  a  tin  box  ABCD  (fig.  4.),  vsrith  a  co-  A  flower 
ver  M,  that  takes  off.  Let  this  box  be  fupported  by  P''°''"''-d 
the  pedellal  FGtll,  of  the  fame  metal,  and  on  which!^''^"!'" 
there  is  a  little  door  L.  In  the  front  of  this  box  is" 
to  be  a  glafs  O. 

In  a  groove,  at  a  fmall  diflance  from  O,  plaCe  a 
double  glafs  of  the  fame  fort  with  that  in  the  lall  ex- 
periment. Between  the  front  and  back  glafies  place  a 
fmall  upright  tin  tube  fupporied  by  the  crofs-piece  R. 
Let  there  be  alfo  a  fmall  chafiiigdilh  placed  in  the 
pedeftal  FGHI.  The  box  is  to  be  op#ii  behind.  Yo* 
privately  place  a  flower  (qJ)  in  the  tin  tube  R;  and 
prefcnting  one  that  refembles  it  to  any  perfon  (r),  de- 
fire  him  to  burn  it  on  the  coals  in  the  chafing-dilh. 

You  then  llrew  fome  powder  over  the  coals,  which 
may  be  fuppofed  to  aid  the  allies  in  producing  the 
flower ;  and  then  put  the  chafingdifh  in  the  pedellal, 
under  the  box.  As  the  heat  by  degrees  melts  the  com- 
pofition between  the  glafles,  the  flower  will  gradually 
appear;  but  when  the  chafingdifli  is  taken  av/ay,  and 
the  power  of  the  aflies  is  fuppofed  to  be  removed,  the 
flower  foon  difappears. 

For  entertaining  experiments,  illufions,  &c.  of  a 
philofophical  nature,  fee  the  articles  Acousrrcs, 
Catoptrics,  Chromatics,  Dioptrics,  Electri- 
city, Hydrostatics,  Magnetism,  Pyrotechnics^ 
&c. 
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>^er-Tiiie,      LEGER-LiNF,  in  mnfic,  one  added  to  the  ftaff  of 

Leghorn,  fjyg  lines,  when  the  afcending  or  delcending  notes  run 

»  very  high  or  low  :   there  are  fometimts  many  of  thele 

lines  both  above  and  below  the  ftaff,  to  the  number  of 

four  or  five. 

LEGHORN,  anciently  called  Liburnus  Partus,  but 
by  the  modej-n  Italians  Livorno,  a  handfome  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany,  and  a  free  port,  about 
30  miles  fouth  well  from  Florence,  in  the  territory  of 
Pifa.  The  only  defeift  of  the  harbour  is  its  being  too 
Ihallow  for  largs  (hips.  Cofmo  I.  had  this  town  in 
exchange  for  Sarzana,  from  the  Gcnoefe ;  and  it  is  the 
only  fea-port  in  the  duchy.  It  «as  then  but  a  mean 
unhtalihy  place;  but  is  now  very  handfome,  and  well- 
built,  with  broad,  liraight,  parallel  ftiects.  It  is  a!fo 
well  fortified  ;  but  wants  good  water,  which  mufl  be 
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brought  from   Pifa,    14  miles  didant.      It  is  about  1  Leghs^t. 


milts  in  circuit,  and  the  genera!  form  of  it  i.j  fquare.  -— v" 
Part  of  it  has  the  convenience  of  canals ;  one  of  which 
is  5  miles  in  length,  and,  joining  the  Arno,  merchan- 
dife  and  paffengers  are  thus  conveyed  to  Pifa.  The 
port,  confiding  of  two  havens,  one  for  the  duke's  gal- 
leys, and  the  other  for  merchant  fliips,  is  furtoundcd 
with  a  double  mole,  above  a  mile  and  a  halt  in  length, 
and  defended,  together  with  the  town,  by  a  good  ci- 
tadel and  12  forts.  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Mahometans,  and  even  the  Engliili  fafto- 
ry,  are  indulged  in  the  public  extrcife  of  their  religfon; 
but  other  Protellants  muft  be  fatipfied  with  the  pri- 
vate. The  trade  carried  on  here  is  very  great,  and 
molt  of  it  paffes  through  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 
Though  only  two  piallres,  or  fcudi,  are  paid  for  every 

bale. 


(q^)  This  flower  muft  not  be  placed  fo  neai  as  to  make  it  in  the  leaft  degree  vifible. 

(r)  You  may  prefent  fevgral  flowers,  and  let  the  perfon  choofe  any  one  of  them.  In  this  cafe,  while  he  ia 
burning  the  flower,  you  fetch  the  box  from  another  apaitmtnt,  and  at  the  fame  time  put  in  a  correfponding 
flower,  which  will  make  the  experiment  ftill  more  furprifing. 
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Leghorn  bale,  great  or  fmall,  imported  or  exported,  yet  the 
11         duties  on  all  provifions  and  commodities  brought  from 

Legion.  ^  tjigj-oiuinent  to  the  town  are  very  heavy.  The  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  is  faid  to  be  about  45,000;  and 
one  third  of  thefe  are  Jews,  who  live  in  a  particular 
quarter,  but  without  any  mark  of  diftinftion,  and  have 
a  fine  fynagogue.  They  have  engroffed  tlie  coral  ma- 
nufaiflory,  h3ve  a  confiderable  trade,  and  pofTefa  the 
chief  riches  of  the  place.  The  garrifon  conlifts  of 
20CO  men.  The  walks  on  the  ramparts  are  very  a- 
gretable.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  road  ;  but 
flilps  riding;  there  are  much  expofcJ  to  the  weather 
and  the  Barbaiy  corfairs.  The  number  of  Engli(h 
families  in  Leghorn  are  about  36  ;  they  arc  much  fa- 
voured by  the  government,  and  carry  on  a  good  trade. 
The  power  of  the  iiiquilition  is  limited  to  ccclefiallical 
matters  and  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  a  great 
many  Turkilh  (laves  here,  brought  in  by  the  duke's 
galleys,  who  are  often  fent  out  on  a  cruize  againft  the 
corfairs  of  Barbary.  The  lighthoufc  Hands  on  a  rock 
in  the  fea  ;  near  which  is  the  Lazaretto,  where  qua- 
rantine is  performed.  Another  fuiirce,  from  which 
the  duke  draws  a  great  revenue,  is  the  monopoly  of 
brandy,  tobacco,  and  fait ;  but  that,  with  the  heavy 
duties,  makes  provilions  dear.  The  Turks,  who  arc  not 
(Isves,  live  in  a  particular  quarter,  near  that  of  tlie  Jews. 
Tlie  common  prollitutes  alfo  have  a  particular  place 
afligned  them,  out  of  which  they  mull  not  be  feen, 
without  leave  from  the  commilfary.  The  number  of 
the  rowers  in  the  galleys,  whether  Turkifli  flaves,  cri- 
minals, or  volunte.ers,  are  about  2000.  In  the  area  be- 
fore the  darfena  or  inner  harbour,  is  a  fine  llatue  of 
Duke  Ferdinand,  with  four  Turki(h  (laves,  in  bronze, 
chained  to  the  pcdeftal.  The  ducal  palaee  is  one  of 
the  (intH  Hruftures  in  the  town,  and  the  ordinary  rc(i- 
dence  of  the  governor.  Leghorn  is  the  fee  of  a  bi- 
fhop,  and  has  a  noble  cathedral;  but  the  other  chur- 
ches are  not  remarkable.  E.  Long.  n.  o.  N.  Lat.  43. 

3°- 

LEGIO  Vn.  Gemina,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  or 

flation  of  that  legion  in  the  Aftures  Now  Leon,  ca- 
pital of  the  province  of  that  name  in  Spain.  W.  Long. 
6.  5.  Lat.  43. — Another  Legio,  a  town  of  Galilee  ; 
from  which  Jerome  determines  the  diftances  of  the 
places  in  Galilee  ;  not  a  bare  encampment,  though 
the  name  might  originally  be  owing  to  that  circum- 
ftance  ;  it  lay  15  miles  to  the  well  of  Nazareth,  be- 
tween mount  Tabor  and  the  Mediterranean.  Now 
thought  to  be  Legune. 

LEGION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  body  of  foot 
which  coniilled  of  different  numbers  at  different  periods 
of  time.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  kgere,  to 
choofe  ;  becaufe,  svhen  the  legions  were  raifed,  they 
made  choice  of  fuch  of  their  youth  as  were  moft  pro- 
per to  bear  arme. 

In  the  time  of  Romulus  the  legion  confided  of  3000 
foot  and  300  horfe  ;  though,  after  the  reception  of  the 
Sabines,  it  was  augmented  to  4000.  In  the  war  with 
Hannibal,  it  was  raifed  to  5000,  after  this  it  funk  to 
4000  01  4500  ;  this  was  the  number  in  the  time  of 
Polybius.  The  number  of  legions  kept  in  pay  toge 
ther,  differed  according  to  times  and  occafions.  Du- 
riog  the  confular  ftate  four  legions  were  fitted  up  every 
year,  and  divided  betwixt  the  two  confuls  ;  yet  we 
meet  with  the  number  of  16  or  18,  as  the  fituation  of 
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affairs  required.  Auguflus  maintained  a  (landing  ar-  Legion 
my  of  23  or  25  legions  ;  but  this  number  in  after  times  Legiflator. 
is  feldom  found.  The  different  legions  borrowed  their  »  ■  ^ 
names  from  the  order  in  which  they  were  raifed  ;  hence 
we  read  of  legto  prima,  fecumla,  tertla  :  but  as  there 
might  be  many  prima,  fecundit,  tertix,  iSc.  they  were 
furnamed  from  the  emperors,  as  Augujla,  Claudiana, 
Galbinna,  FlaiAa,  Ulpia,  Trajana,  Antoniana,  &c.  or 
from  the  provinces  wiiich  had  been  conquered  by 
their  means,  as  Parlhica,  Siythica,  Gallica,  Arahica, 
&c.  or  from  the  deities  under  whofe  proteftion  the 
commanders  had  particularly  placed  themfelves,  as  Ml' 
nervia,  Apolhiiaris,  &c.  or  from  the  region  where  they 
wcie  quartered,  as  Cretenfts,  Cyrenaica,  Britannica,  &c. 
or  from  particulai  accidents,  as  adjulrix,  martia,fulmi- 
vatrix,  rnpax,  iiicirix. 

Each  legion  was  divided  into  10  cohorts,  each  co- 
hort into  10  companies,  and  each  company  into  two 
centuries.  The  chief  commander  of  the  legion  was 
called  legatiis,  i.  c   lieutenant. 

The  Itandards  borne  by  the  legions  were  various  ;  at 
firft,  the  (landaid  was  a  wolf,  in  honour  of  Romulus's 
nurfe  ;  afterwards  an  hog,  which  animal  was  ufually 
facrificed  at  the  conclufion  of  a  treaty,  to  indicate  that 
war  is  undertaken  with  a  view  to  peace;  fometlmes  a 
minotaur,  to  remind  the  general  of  his  duty  offecrecy, 
of  which  the  labyrinth  was  an  emblem,  and  confe- 
quently  the  minotaur  ;  a  horfe  was  alfo  borne,  alfo  a 
boar  ;  and  Marias,  we  are  told,  was  the  firft  who  chan* 
ged  all  thefe  for  the  eagle. 

LEGISLATOR,  a  lawgiver,  or  perfon  who  ella- 
blifhes  the  polity  and  laws  of  a  ftate.  Such  was  Mo- 
fes,  among  the  Jews ;  Lycurgus,  among  the  Lacede- 
monians, &c.      See  Mosaic  Law. 

The  firft  laws  amongft  the  Athenians  feem  to  have 
been  thofe  of  Thefeus  ;  for  what  we  can  find  earlier 
than  this  period  is  involved  in  fable.  After  Thefeus 
came  Draco  the  Archon,  whofe  laws  were  faid,  for 
their  feverity,  to  have  been  written  with  blood  :  by  hit 
laws  every  offence  was  punifhed  with  death  ;  fo  that 
ftealing  an  apple,  and  betraying  their  country,  were 
treated  as  equal  crimes.  Thefe  laws  were  afterwards 
repealed  by  Solon,  except  fuch  as  related  to  murder : 
By  way  of  diliinftion,  Draco's  laws  were  called  ®'''/i^", 
and  Solon's  No;"5<.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  in  a  great 
meafure  fufpended  during  the  ufuipation  ofPififtratus; 
but,  after  tiie  expulfion  of  his  family,  were  revived  with 
fome  additions  by  Clifth'-nes.  After  this,  the  for.n  of 
government  was  again  changed,  firft  by  the  four  hun- 
dred, and  afterwards  by  the  thirty  tyrants  ;  but  thefe 
ftormj  being  over,  the  ancient  laws  were  again  reftored 
in  the  Archonlhip  of  Euclides,  and  others  eftablilhed 
at  the  inftance  of  Diodes,  Ariftophon,  and,  lall  of  all, 
of  Demetrius  the  Phalerian.  This  is  a  (hort  (Icetch  of 
the  hiftoty  of  the  Athenian  leglfla.ion,  before  that 
ftate  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  yoke.  But  manv  laws 
were  enadted  by  the  fuffrages  of  tlit  people  on  parti- 
cular exigencies  ;  the  decrees  of  the  fenatc  continuei 
to  have  the  force  of  laws  uo  longer  than  a  year.  If  a 
new  law  was  to  be  propofed  to  the  affcmbly  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  write  it  upon  a  white  tabLt.  and  fix  it  up 
forae  days  before  the  mc'^tlng,  left  their  judi^ment 
(hould  be  caught  by  furprife.  The  laws  were  careful- 
ly revifed  every  year  ;  and  if  any  of  them,  from  a 
change   of  circumftances,   were  found  unfuitable   or 

pre- 
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Legitime-  prejudiciaJ,    they   were    repealed  :     This   was   called     the    royal    fociety,  and    Mr  John    Collins,  fellow  of 
^„f,r.v:«  T«»  v,^i..,  bccaule   the  fuffrages  were  given      that    fociety.       In     1676,   he    returned    to'  England, 

and  thence  went  into  Holland,  in  oider  to  proceed  to 
Hanover,  where  he  propofed  to  fettle.     Upon  his  ar- 


by  holding  up  of  hands.  The  firtt  laws  amongft  the 
Grecians  were  unwritten  and  compofed  in  verfe, 
that  the  common  people  might  with  more  eafe  commit 
them  to  memory.  Solon  penned  his  laws  upon  wood- 
en tablets,  called  a^ohi-;  and  feme  authors  with  great 
probability  aflert,  that  they  were  written  in  the  manner 
called  B»rfopn/c»,  from  left  to  right,  and  from  right  a- 
gain  to  left,  in  the  fame  manner  as  oxen  walk  the  fur- 
Tows  in  plowing  thue, 

EKAIOS  AP 
V9S31VUX 

It  was  againft  the  law  for  any  perfon  to  erafe  a  decree, 
and  certain  perfons  called  Tf^^f^uaUis,  were  appointed 
to  prevent  any  corruption  ;  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  alfo 
to  tranfcribe  the  old  and  enter  the  new  ones. 

At  Rome  the  people  were  in  a  great  meafure  their 
own  legiflators  ;  though  Solon  may  be  faid,  in  fume 
fenfe,  to  have  been  their  Icgiflator,  as  the  decemviri, 
who  were  created  for  the  making  of  laws,  borrowed  a 
great  number  from  tkofe  of  Solon.     See  Lex. 

With  us  the  legillative  power  is  lodged  in  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons  afieroblcd  in  parliament.  See  Law 
and  Parliament. 

LEGITIMATION,  an  ad  whereby  illegitimate 
children  are  rendered  legitimate.     See  Bastard. 

LEGITIME,  in  Scots  law,  that  (hare  of  the  move- 
able effefts  belonging  te  a  hufband  and  wife,  which 
upon  the  hufhand's  death  falls  to  the  children. 

LEGUMEN,  or  Pod,  in  botany  ;  a  fpecies  of  feed- 
vtlTel  which  has  two  valvesor  external  openings  inclofing 
a  number  of  feeds  that  are  fattened  along  one  future  on- 
ly. In  this  lall  circumftance  the  feedvcfTcl  in  queilion 
difl'trs  from  that  termed  by  botanilts  filiqua,  in  which 
the  inclofed  feeds  are  failened  alternately  to  both  the 
futures  or  joinings  of  the  pod. 

The  feed-vcf!el  of  all  the  pea  bloom  or  butterfly- 
fliaped  flowers,  the  diadclphia  of  Linnieus,  is  of  this 
pod  kind.  Such,  for  inflance,  is  the  feed-vciftl  of  the 
pea,  vetch,  lupine,  and  broom. 

LEGUMINOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  all  plants 
V/tofe  fruit  is  a  legumen. 

LEIBNirZ  (Godfrey  Willlam-de),  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  p!,ilofopher,  was  born  at  Leipfic 
in  Ssxony  in  1646.  At  the  age  of  15  years,  he  *pplied 
bimfolf  to  mathematics  at  Lcipfic  and  Jena;  and  in 
1663,  maintained  a  thtfis  ite  tr'mcipiU  Indh'ldui.tioms. 
The  year  following  he  was  admitted  mafter  of  arts. 
He  read  with  great  attention  the  Greek  philofophers  ; 
and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Plato  with  Ariftotle,  as 
he  afterwards  did  Ariiio'le  with  Des  Cartes.  But  the 
ftudy  of  the  law  was  his  principal  view  ;  in  which  fa- 
culty he  was  adniitttd  bachelor  in  1665.  The  year 
foilowmg  he  would  have  taken  the  degree  of  doAor ; 
but  was  refnfcd  it  on  pretence  that  he  was  too  young, 
though  111  reality  becaufc  he  had  raifed  himlell  fcveral 
enemies  by  rejcitiug  the  principles  of  Anltotle  and  the 
fchoolmtn.  Upon  this  he  went  to  Altorf,  where  he 
■maintained  a  tliefis  tie  Cafilus  Perplexis,  with  fuch  ap- 
plaufe,  that  be  had  the  degree  of  dottor  confened  on 


rival  there,   he  applied  himftlf  to  enrich  the  duke's  li- 
brary with  the  btil  books  of  all  kinds.     T.'ie  duke  dy- 
ing in  1679,  his  fucceflbr  Erneft  Auguftus,   then  bi- 
fiiop  of  Olnaburgh,  ftowed  oui  author  the  fame  favour 
as  his  predeceffor  had  done,  and  ordered  him  to  write 
the  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick.     He  undertook 
it,  and  travelled  over  Germany  and  Italy  in  order  to 
colka  materials.     The  eleitor  of  Brandcnbnigh,   af- 
terwards  king  of  Pruflla,  founded  an  academy  at  Ber- 
lin  by    his  advice  ;  aad  he   was  appr.inced   perpetual 
prefidtnt,  though  his  affairs  would  not  permit  him  to 
refide  conitantly  at  Berlin.     He  projcdcd  an  academy 
of  the  fame  kind  at  Drefden  ;   and  this  dcfign  vvould 
have  been  executed,  if  it  had  not  been  prevented  by  the 
confufions  in  Poland.      He  was  engaged  hkewife  in  a 
Icheme  for  an  univerfal  language.     His  writings  had 
long  before  made  him  famous  over  all  Europe.     Be- 
fide  the  office  of  privy-couufcllor  of  juilice,  which  the 
eledior  of  Hanover  had  given  him,  the  emperor  ap- 
pointed him  in  1711   auhc  counfellor  ;  and   the  czar 
made  him  privy  counfellor  of  jullice,  with  a  penfion  of 
iooo  ducats.     He   undertook  at   the    fame  time   the 
cilaliihmeiit    of   an   academy    of   fcience   at  Vienna  • 
but  the  plague  prevented  the  execution   of  it.    ■  How' 
ever,>the  emperor,  as  a  mark  of  his  fav.'ur,  fettled  a 
penfion  on  him  of  zoooilerlns,  and  promifcd  him  ano- 
ther of  40CO  if  he  would  come  and  refide  at  Vienna. 
He  would  have  complied  with  this   offer,  but  he  waa 
prevented   by  death   in    1716.     His  memory  was  fo 
ftrong,  that  in  order  to  fix  any  thing  in  it,  he  had  no 
more  to  do  but  to  write  it  once  ;  and  he  could  even  in 
his  old  age  repeat  Virgil  cxadly.     He   profcffed  the 
Luttieran  religion,  but  jiever  went  to  lermon  ;  and  up- 
on  his  death  bed,  his  coachman,  who  was  his  favour- 
ite fcrvant,  deliring  him  to  fend  for  a  rainillcr,    he  re- 
fufed,   faying,  he  had  no  need  ef  one.      Mr  Locke  and 
Mr  Molyncux  plainly  feem  to  think  that  he  was  not  fo 
gieat  a  man  as  he  liad  the  reputation  of  being.     Fo- 
reigners   did  for  fume   time  afcribe  to    him   the   ho- 
nour   of    an  invention,    of    which    he    received    the 
firft    hints    from    Sir    Ifaac    Newton's   letters,     who 
had  difcovered  the  method  of  fluxions  in    1664   and 
1665.     But   it  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  leader 
a  detail  of  the  difpute  concerning  the  n^^ht  to  that  in- 
vention. 

LEIBNITZIAN  philofophy,  or  the  philufophy  of 
Leibnitz,  is  a  fyltem  of  phiiofophy  formed  and  pub- 
lifhed  by  its  author  in  the  laft  century,  partly  in  emen- 
dalion  of  the  Caitefian,  and  partly  in  oppofulon  to  the 
Newtonian.  The  bafis  of  Mr  Leibnitz's  philofophy 
was  that  of  Des  Cartes;  for  he  retained  the  Carteliau 
lubtlle  matter,  with  the  univerfal  plenitude  and  vor- 
tices ;  and  reprefented  the  univerfe  as  a  machine  that 
fhould  proceed  for  ever  by  the  laws  of  mechanlfm,  in 
the  motl  pevftit  ilate,  by  an  abfolute  inviolable  necef- 
iity,  though  in  fome  things  he  differs  from  Des  Car- 
tes.    After  Sir  Ifaac   Newton's   philofophy  was  pub- 


him.  He  might  have  fettled  to  great  advanta;;e  at  lifhed  in  1687,  he  printed  an  effay  on  the  celcftial  mo- 
Paris  ;  but  as  it  would  have  been  neceflary  to  have  tions.  Aft.  Eiud.  1689,  where  he  admits  of  the  circu- 
<;mbiaced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  rcfufed  all  lation  ot  the  ether  with  Des  Cartes,  and  of  gravity 
ofkrs.  In  16:3,  he  went  to  England  ;  where  be  be-  with  Sir  Ilaac  Newton;  though  he  has  not  reconciled 
tame  acquai.'i.ti  with  Mr  Oldenburg,  ftcretary  of  thefe  principles,  nor  fliown  how  gravity  arofe  from  the 
Von..  IX.  Part  \l,  j  F                               inspuifc 
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impulfe  of  this  ether,  nor  how  to  account  for  the  pla- 
netary revolulions,  and  the  hws  of  the  planetary  mn- 
tiona  in  their  refptftive  orbits.  Tliat  which  he  calls 
the  harmonicnl  circulation,  is  the  angular  vt-ioclty  of  any 
one  planet,  which  decreafes  from  the  perihelium  to  the 
aphelium  in  the  fame  proportion  as  its  dillance  from 
the  fun  increafesj  but  this  law  does  not  apply  to  the 
motions  of  the  different  planets  compared  together  ; 
becaufe  the  velocities  of  the  planets,  at  their  mean  di- 
ftances,  decreafe  in  trie  fame  proportion  as  the  fquare 
roots  of  the  numbers  expreffing  thofe  diftances.  Be- 
fides,  his  fyllem  is  defediivt,  as  it  does  not  reconcile 
the  circulation  of  the  ether  witli  the  free  motions  of 
the  comets  in  all  direftions,  or  with  the  obliquity  of 
the  planes  of  the  planetary  orbits;  nor  refolve  other 
objeftions  to  whicli  the  hypotKcfis  of  the  plenum  and 
vortices  is  liable.  Soon  alter  the  period  jull  mention- 
ed, the  difpute  commenced  concerning  the  invention  of 
the  method  of  fluxions,  which  led  Mr  Leibnitz  to  take 
a  very  decided  part  in  oppofition  to  the  philofophy  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  From  the  wifd^m  and  goodnefs  of 
the  Deity,  and  his  principle  of  a  fiifficientreafon.hecon- 
cliided  that  the  univcrfe  was  a  pertctl  work,  or  the  bell 
that  could  pofiibly  have  been  made;  andthatother  things, 
which  were  incommodious  and  tvil,  were  permitted  as 
neceffary  confequences  of  what  was  heft  :  the  material 
fyftem,  confidcrcd  as  a  perfett  machine,  can  never  fall 
into  diforder,  or  require  to  be  fet  right  ;  and  to  fup- 
pofe  that  God  interpoles  in  it,  is  to  lefTen  the  Ikill  of 
the  author,  and  the  perfcdtion  of  his  work.  He  ex- 
prefsly  charges  an  impious  tendency  on  the  philolophy 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  becaufe  he  aflerts,  that  the  fabric 
of  the  univerfe  and  courfe  of  natuie  could  not  continue 
forever  in  its  prefent  Hate,  but  would  require,  in  pro- 
ccfs  of  time,  to  be  re-eltablifhed  or  renewed  by  the 
hand  of  its  Former.  The  perfeftion  of  the  univerfe, 
by  reafon  of  which  it  is  capable  of  continuing  for  ever 
by  ratchanical  laws  in  its  prefent  (late,  led  Mr  Leib- 
nitz to  diftinguifh  between  the  quantity  of  motion 
and  the  force  of  bodies  ;  and,  uhillt  he  owns,  in  oppo- 
fition to  Des  Cartes,  that  the  former  varies,  to  main- 
tain that  the  quantity  of  force  is  for  ever  the  fame  in 
the  univerfe,  and  to  meafure  the  forces  of  bodies  by  the 
ftjuarts  of  their  velocities. 

1'his  fyllem  alfo  requires  the  utter  exclufion  of 
atoms,  or  of  any  perfectly  hard  and  inflexible  bodies. 
The  advocates  of  it  alledge,  that  according  to  the  law 
of  continuity,  as  they  call  a  law  of  nature  invented  for 
the  fake  of  the  theiry,  all  changes  in  nature  are  pro- 
duced by  infenfible  and  infinitely  fraall  degrees;  fo  that 
Bo  body  can,  in  any  cafe,,  pafs  from  motion  to  rell,  or 
from  reft  to  motion,  without  palling  through  all  pof- 
fible  intermediate  degrees  of  motion :  whence  they  con- 
clude, that  atoms  or  perfeftly  hard  bodies  are  impof- 
ible  ;  becaufe  if  two  of  them  ftiould  meet  with  equal 
motions,  in  contrary  direftions,  they  would  neceffarily 
flop  at  once,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  continuity. 

Mr  Leibnitz  prupofes  two  principles  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  knowledge  ;  the  firil,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  fame  time, 
which,  he  fays,  is  the  foundation  of  fpeculative  truth  : 
the  other  is,  that  nothing  h  without  a  fufEcient  rea- 
fon why  it  (hould  be  fo  rather  than  otherwife  ;  and  by 
this  principle,  according  to  him,  we  make  a  tranfitiori 
from  abftraftcd  truths  to  natural  philofophy.     Hence 


he  concludes,  that  the  mind  is  naturally  determined,  Leibnil 
in  its  volitions  and  eleftions,  by  the  greatelt  apparent  ^'*"' 
good,  and  that  it  is  impoflible  to  make  a  choice  be-  """"V"" 
tween  things  perfeftly  like,  which  he  calls  inclifcern- 
ibles  ;  from  whence  he  infers,  that  two  things  perfect- 
ly like  could  not  have  been  produced  even  by  the  Dei- 
ty:  and  he  rejefts  a  vacuum,  partly  becaufe  the  parts 
of  it  mull  be  fuppofed  perfeAly  like  to  each  other. 
For  the  fame  reafon  he  alfo  rejefts  atoms,  and  all  fi- 
milar  particles  of  matter,  to  each  of  which,  though 
divifible  in  iiifinitum,  he  afcribes  a  monad  (Aft.  Lipfiae 
1698,  p.  435)  or  aftive  kind  of  principle,  endued, 
as  he  fays,  with  perception  and  appetite.  The  effence 
of  fubllaBce  he  places  in  aftion  or  aftivity,  or,  as  he 
exprelfes  it,  in  fomething  that  is  between  afting  and 
the  faculty  of  afting.  He  affirms  abfolute  rell  to  be 
impoffible,  and  holds  motion,  or  a  fort  of  nifus,  to  be 
efTciitial  to  all  material  fubllances.  Each  monad  he 
dcfcribes  as  reprefentative  of  the  whole  univerfe  from 
its  point  of  light  ;  and  after  all,  in  one  of  his  letters 
he  tells  us,  that  matter  is  not  a  fubllance,  but  a  fub- 
Jlanlialum,  or  phenomene  bicn  fonde.  He  frequently  ur- 
ges the  comparifon  between  the  eflFefts  of  oppolite  mo- 
tives on  the  mind,  and  of  weights  placed  in  the  fcales 
of  a  balance,  or  of  powers  adting  upon  the  fame  body 
with  contrary  dneftiojis.  His  learned  antagonift  Dr 
Clarke  denies  that  there  is  a  lirailitude  between  a  ba- 
lance moved  by  weights,  and  a  mind  afting  upon  the 
view  of  certain  motives ;  becaufe  the  one  is  entirely 
paffive,  and  the  other  not  only  is  afted  upon,  but  afts 
alfo.  The  mind,  he  owns,  is  purely  pafiive  in  recei- 
ving the  imprtllion  of  the  motive,  which  is  only  a  per- 
ception, and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  power 
of  afting  after,  or  in  confequence  of,  that  perception. 
The  difference  between  a  man  and  a  machine  does  not 
confill  only  in  fenfation  and  intelligence,  but  in  this 
power  of  afting  alfo.  The  balance,  for  want  of  this 
power,  cannot  move  at  all  when  the  weights  are  equal ; 
but  a  free  agent,  he  fays,  when  there  appear  two  per- 
feftly  alike  reafonable  ways  of  afting,  has  (till  within 
itfelf  a  power  of  chooling  ;  and  it  may  have  llrong  and 
very  good  rtafons  not  to  forbear. 

The  tranflator  of  Molheim's  Eccleftaftical  Hiftory 
obfcrves,  that  the  progrefs  of  Arminianifm  has  de- 
clined in  Germany  and  fevcral  parts  of  Switzerland,  in 
confequence  of  the  influence  of  the  Leibniizian  and 
Wolhan  philofophy.  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  by  attacking 
that  liberty  of  indifference,  which  is  fuppofed  to  im- 
ply the  power  of  afting  not  only  without,  but  againll, 
tnotives,  ilruck,  he  fays,  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Arrainian  fyftem.  He  adds,  that  the  greateft  poffible 
perfeftion  of  the  univerfe,  confidered  as  the  ultimate 
end  of  creating  goodnefs,  removes  from  the  doftrine 
of  predeftination  thofe  arbitrary  procedures  and  nar- 
row views  with  which  the  Calvinifts  are  fuppofed  to 
have  loaded  it,  and  gives  it  a  new,  a  more  pleafing, 
and  a  more  philofophical  afpcft.  As  the  Leibnitzians 
laid  down  this  great  end  as  the  fupreme  objeft  of  God's 
univerfal  dominion,  and  the  hope  to  which  all  his  dif- 
penfations  aredireftcd;  fo  they  concluded,  that  if  this 
end  was  propofed,  it  muft  be  accomplifhed.  Hence 
the  doftrine  of  neceffiiy,  to  fulfil  the  purpofes  of  a  pre- 
deftination founded  in  wifdom  and^  goodnefs  ;  a  ne- 
cefCty,  phyfical  and  mechanical,  in  the  motions  of  ma- 
terial and  inanimate  things,  but  a  neceflity  moral  and 
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iceftfr.  fpiritual  in  the  voluntary  determinations  of  intelligent 
"v"""  beings,  in  confeqiience  of  propellent  motives,  which 
produce  their  efFefts  with  certainty,  though  thefe  ef- 
fefts  be  contingent,  and  by  no  means  the  offspring  of 
an  abfolute  and  eflentially  immutable  fatality.  Thefe 
principles,  fays  the  fame  writer,  are  evidently  applicable 
to  the  main  doArines  of  Calvinifm  ;  by  them  predelli- 
nation  is  confirmed,  though  modified  with  refpeft  to 
its  reafons  and  its  end  ;  by  them  irrefiftible  grace  (ir- 
refiftible  in  a  moral  fenfe)  is  maintained  upon  the  hy- 
pothefis  of  propellent  motives  and  a  moral  neceility  : 
the  perfeverance  of  the  faints  is  alfo  explicable  upon 
the  fame  fyllem,  by  a  ferics  of  moral  caufes  producing 
a  feries  of  moral  effefts. 

'^jEICESTER,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  in  England,  upon  the  river   Leire,   now  called 
Soare.     From  its  fituation  on  the  Foffe-way,  and  the 
many  coins  and   antiquities  difcovered  here,  it  feems 
probable  that  it  was  a  place  of  fome  note  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans.     In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  a 
biihop's  fee,  and  afterwards  fo  repaired  and  fortified 
by  Edelflida,  that  it  became,  according  to   Matthew 
Paris,  a  molt  wealthy  place,  having  32  parifh-churches  ; 
but  in  Henry  the  Second's  reign  it  was  in  a  manner 
quite  ruined,  for  joining  in  rebellion  againft  him  with 
Robert  earl  of  Leicefter.     In  tl'.e  reign  of  Edwaid  III. 
however,    it  began  to  recover  by  the  favour  of  his  fon 
Henry  Plantagenet,  duke  and  earl  of  Lancafter,  who 
founded  and  endowed  a  collegiate  church  and  hofpital 
here.     It  is  a  borough  and   corporation,  governed  by 
a  mayor,   recorder,  iteward,  bailiff,    24  aldermen,  48 
common-council  men,  a  folicitor,  a   town-clerk,    and 
two  chamberlains.     It  had  its  firft  charter  from  king 
John.     The  freemen  are  exempt  from  paying  toll  in 
all  the  fairs  and  markets  of  England.     It  has  three 
hofpitals,  that  mentioned  above,  built  by  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet duke  of  Lancafter,  and  capable  of  fupporting 
3 00  aged  people  decently;  another  ereAed  and  en- 
dowed in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  for  1 2  poor  lazars  ; 
and  another  for  fix  poor  widows.     The  cafVle  was  a 
prodigious  large    building,  where  the  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter kept  his  court.     The  hall  and  kitchen  ftill  re- 
main entire,  of  which  the  former  is  very  fpacious  and 
lofty  ;  and  in  the  tower  over  one  of  the  gate-ways  is 
kept  the  magazine  for  the  county  militia.  There  was  a 
famous  monaftery  here,  anciently  called,  from  its  fitua- 
tion in  the  meadows,  St  Mary  de  Pratis  or  Prez.     In 
thefe  meaduwii  is  now  the  courfe  for  the  horle-race. 
It  is  faid  that  Richard  III.  who  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Bofsvorth,  lies  interred  in  St   Margaret's  church. 
The  chief  bufincfs  of  Leicefter  is  the  ftocking-trade, 
which  hath  produced  in  general  to    the    amount    of 
60,000 1.   a-year.     In  a  parliament  held  here  in  the 
reign   of  Henry  V.  the  firft  law  for  the  burning  of 
heretics  was  made,    levelled    againft  the  followers  of 
WickiifFe,  who  was  reclor    of    Lutterworth    in    this 
county,  and  where  his  pulpit  is  faid  ftill  to  remain. 
The  town  fufFered  greatly  in  the  civil  wars,  by  two 
fieges  upon  the  back  of  one  another.     It  has  given 
the  title  of  earl  to  feveral  noble  families.     The  prefent 
earl  was  created  in  1784,  and  is  the  marquis  of  I'own- 
Oiend's  fon.     Its   market  on   Saturday    is  one  of  the 
greateft  in  England  for  provifions,  efpecially  for  corn 
and  cattle  ;  and  ii  has  four  fairs  in  the  year. 


Leicestershire,  an  inland  county  of  England,  in  Leicefter- 
form  almoft  circular.  It  has  Nnttinghamlhire  and  '?'''■''• 
Derbylhire  to  the  north  ;  Rntlandfhire  and  Lincoln-  ^"'^'^'^^-^ 
(hire  on  the  eatt  ;  Warwickflirre  on  the  weft,  from  *  - 
which  it  is  parted  by  the  Roman  mihtary  way  called 
Wading-jlreel ;  and  by  Northamptonfhire  on  the  fouth; 
and  is  about  170  miles  i.i  circumference.  As  it  lies 
at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  is  free  from 
bogs  and  marfiies,  the  air  is  fweet  and  wholefome.  It 
is  a  champaign  country  in  general,  and  abundantly 
fertile  in  corn  and  grafs,  being  watered  by  feveral  ri- 
vers, as  the  Soure,  or  Sare,  which  pafTes  through  the 
middle  of  it,  and  abounds  in  excellent  falmon  and  other 
fifti;  the  Wrcke,  Trent,  Eye,  Senfe,  Auker,  and 
Aven.  Thefe  rivers  being  moftly  navigable,  greatly 
facilitate  the  trade  of  the  county.  In  fome  parts 
there  is  a  great  fcarcity  of  fuel,  both  wood  and  coal  ; 
but  in  the  more  hilly  parts  there  is  plenty  of  both, 
together  with  great  flocks  of  fheep.  Befides  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  peafe,  it  produces  the  be  ft  beans  in 
England.  They  grow  fo  tall  and  luxuriant  in  fome 
places,  particularly  about  Barton  in  the  Beans,  that 
they  look,  towards  the  harveft-time,  like  a  foreft  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  eat  them  not  only  when  they  are  green, 
as  in  other  places,  but  all  the  year  round  ;  for  which 
reafon  their  neighbours  nickname  them  bean-bellies. 
They  have  plenty  of  very  good  wool,  of  which  they 
not  only  make  great  quantities  of  ftockings,  but  fend 
a  great  quantity  unmanufaftured  into  other  parts  of 
England.  They  make  great  profit  of  their  corn  and 
pulie  ;  and  likt  wile  breed  great  numbers  of  coach  and 
dray  horfes,  moft  of  the  gentlemen  being  graziers; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  rent  grafs-farms  from 
500  I.  to  zooo  1.  a-year.  It  is  in  the  midland  circuit, 
and  dioctfe  of  Lincoln  ;  and  fends  four  members  to 
parliament,  two  for  Leicefter,  and  two  for  the  county. 

LEIGH  (Sir  Edward),  a  very  learned  Englifh- 
man,  was  born  at  Shawell  in  Leicefterfliirc,  and  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  long  parliament,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
hcufe  of  commons  who  were  appointed  to  fit  in  the  af- 
fembly  of  divines  He  was  afterwards  colonel  of  a  re- 
giment for  the  parliament ;  but  in  1648  was  numbered 
among  the  Prcftjyterians  who  were  turned  out,  and 
in  December  he  was  imprifoned.  From  this  period  to 
the  Reftoration  he  employed  himfelf  in  writing  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  learned  and  valuable  books,  which 
ftiowed  profound  learning,  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages, and  much  critical  fagacity  ;  and  of  which  a 
lilt  is  given  by  Anthony  Wood.  Sir  Edward  died  at 
his  houfe  called  Rulhal  Hall,  in  Staff'ordfhire,  June  2. 
1671  :  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Rulhal! 
church. 

LEIGHLIN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the 
county  of  Carlow,  and  province  of  Leinfter  ;  about 
43  miles  from  Dublin,  near  the  river  Barrow.  It  is  a 
borough,  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament  ;  pa- 
tronage in  the  biftiop  of  the  diocefe,  this  being  a  bi- 
(hopric  united  to  Ferns.  At  the  eaft  end  of  the  church 
of  Old-Leighlin  is  a  famous  well  covered  with  great 
afti-trees,  and  dedicated  to  St  Lafarian.  This  place 
was  formerly  a  city,  though  now  a  very  mean  village, 
and  the  cathedral  has  been  kept  in  good  repair.  It 
was  a  Jok  bifliopric,  founded  in  632,  and  joined  to 
5  F  2  Ferns 
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I.eigliton,  Ferns  in  1600.  It  'u  reported,  that  Gui'mundus  a  Da- 
Leintler.  j,;(j^  prince  was  buried  in  this  church.  The  lad  bifhop 
■^"""^'""^  of  Leigblin  before  its  union  with  Ferns,  waa  the  Right 
Rev  Robtrt  Grave,  who  coming  by  fta  to  be  inftalled, 
fufFered  fliipwreck  in  the  harbour  of  Dubhn,  and  pe- 
rifhed  in  the  waves.  This  cathedial  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  it  is  faid,  by  lightning  ;  and  rebuilt,  A.  D. 
1232,  then  dedicated  to  St  Lafarian  or  Lazarinus, 
before-mentioned;  lince  the  fees  were  joined,  it  is  made 
life  of  as  a  pari fh -church.  Leighlin-bridge  is  fituated 
about  two  miles  from  this  village  ;  it  was  deftroyed  by 
the  Irifh  in  1577.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  caftle  and 
of  an  old  abbey.  This  is  a  poll  town,  and  has  fairs  in 
May,  September,  and  October. 

LEIGHTON  (Robert),  archbifhop  of  Glafgow. 
During  Cromwell's  ufurpation,  he  was  miniller  of  a 
church  near  Edinburgh,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
charity,  and  his  averfion  to  religious  an  dpoliticaldifputes. 
The  minillers  were  then  called  over  yearly  in  the  fynod, 
and  were  commonly  aflved.  Whether  they  had  preached 
to  the  times  ?  "  For  God's  fake  (anfwered  Leighton), 
when  all  my  brethren  preach  to  the  times,  fuffcr  me  to 
preach  about  eternity."  His  moderation,  however, 
giving  offence,  he  retired  to  a  life  of  privacy.  But 
foon  after,  he  was  called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  magiftrates,  to  prefide  over  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  where,  during  ten  years,  he  difplayed  all  the 
talents  of  a  prudent,  wife,  and  learned  governor. 
Soon  after  the  Reftoration,  when  the  ill-judged  affair 
of  introducing  cpifcopacy  into  Scotland  was  refolved 
On,  Leighton  was  confecrated  biihop  of  Dunblane, 
and  immediately  gave  an  inftance  of  his  moderation  : 
for  when  Sharpe  and  the  other  bithops  intended  to 
enter  Edinburgh  in  a  pompous  manner,  Leighton  re- 
monftrated  againft  it ;  but  finding  that  what  he  faid 
had  no  weight,  he  left  them,  and  went  to  Edinburgh 
alone.  Leighton,  in  his  own  diocefe,  fet  fuch  a  re- 
markable example  of  moderation,  that  he  was  revered 
even  by  the  moft  rigid  of  the  oppofite  party.  He 
went  about,  preaching  without  any  appearance  of 
pomp  ;  gave  all  he  had  to  the  poor  ;  and  removed  none 
of  the  miniflcrs,  however  exceptionable  he  might  think 
their  political  principles.  But  finding  that  none  of 
the  other  bifliops  would  be  induced  to  join,  as  he 
thought,  properly  in  the  work,  he  went  to  the  king, 
and  rcfigned  his  bilhopric,  telling  him  be  would  not 
have  a  hand  in  fuoh  oppreffive  meafures.  Soon  after, 
the  king  and  council,  partly  induced  by  this  good 
bifhop's  remonllrances,  and  partly  by  their  own  ob- 
fervations,  refolved  to  carry  on  the  caufe  of  epifcopacy 
in  Scotland  on  a  different  plan  ;  and  with  this  view, 
Leighton  was  perfuaded  to  accept  of  the  archbifhopric 
of  Glafgow,  on  which  he  made  one  effort  more  ;  but 
finding  it  not  in  his  power  to  Item  the  violence  of  the 
times,  he  reiigned  his  archbifhopric,  and  retired  into 
Suffex,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to  afts  of  piety.  He 
died  in  the  year  1684  He  was  of  a  moll  amiable 
difpofition,  ftrift  in  his  life,  polite,  cheerful,  engaging 
in  his  manners,  and  profoundly  learned.  He  left  many 
fetmons  and  ufeful  trafls,  which  are  greatly  elleeraed. 

LElNSTER,the  eailern  province  of  Ireland, bound- 
ed by  Ulfltr  on  the  north  ;  St  George's,  or  the  Irifh 
Channel,  on  the  ealt  and  fouth  ;  and  by  the  provinces 
cf  Coanaught  and  Munlter  on  the  welt.     The  capital 


city  of  this  province  and  of  the  kingdom  is  DiiMin. 
It  contains  12  counties,  viz.  Carlow,  Dublin,  Kil- 
dare,  Kilkenny,  King's-county,  Longford,  Louth,  *" 
Meath,  Queen's' county,  Wcft-mesth,  Wexford,  and 
Wicklow.  It  is  the  moll  level  and  bell  cultivated  pro- 
vince in  ^the  kingdom;  containing  2,642,958  Irilh 
plantation  acres,  858  parifhes,-  99  baronies,  and  53 
boroughs;  it  is  about  124  milts  long  and  74  broad, 
and  extends  from  51°  45'  to  55°  45'  north  latitude. 
Dermod  king  of  Leinftcr  marrying  his  daiigiiter  Eva 
to  Strongbow  earl  of  Pembroke,  on  his  dcccafe  made 
him  his  unlverfal  heir  ;  whereby  the  Earl  inherit- 
ed the  province  of  Leinfler,  and  was  afterwards  en- 
feoffed of  it  by  Hen.  II.  He  died  in  1176,  and  left 
an  only  daughter  Ifabel,  efpoufed  to  William  Marfhal 
earl  of  Pembroke  ;  by  her  he  had  five  fons,  who  fiic- 
ceeded  to  his  great  ellates  in  Leinller.  This  province 
gives  title  of  Duke  to  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
Fitzgerald.  In  t!ie  early  ages,  this  diftridl  was  almoll 
one  continued  foreft,  and  was  principally  the  feat  of 
the   Kinfelaghs. 

LEIPSIC,  a  large,  ftrong,  and  populous  town  a 
Mifnia  in  Germany,  with  a  caftle,  and  a  famous  uni- 
veifity.  It  is  neat,  and  regularly  built,  and  the  llrecls 
are  lighted  in  the  night  ;  it  carries  on  a  great  trade, 
and  has  a  right  to  Hop  and  fell  the  merchandizes  de- 
figned  to  pafs  through  it,  and  the  country  for  75  miles 
round  has  the  fame  privilege.  There  are  three  great 
fairs  every  year  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Ealler 
and  Michaelmas,  which  lall  15  days  each.  There  ate 
fix  handfome  colleges  belonging  to  the  univerfity,  be- 
fides  the  private  colleges.  The  town-houfe  makes  an 
indifferent  appearance,  but  the  exchange  is  a  fine  llruc- 
ture.  The  town  was  taken  by  tlie  king  of  Pruffia  in 
the  late  war,  but  given  up  by  the  peace  in  1763.  It 
is  feated  in  a  plain  beeween  the  rivers  Saale  and  Muld, 
near  the  confluence^of  the  Playffe,  the  Elder,  and  the 
Baide.     E.  Long.   J2.  55.   N.  Lat.  51.  19. 

LEITH,  (anciently  called  InverleUh),  the  port  of 
Edinburgh,  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  about 
two  miles  from  the  capital.  It  is  built  on  both  fides  of 
the  harbour ;  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called 
North  anJ  South  Lelth.  The  communication  between 
thcfe  vvas  by  a  Hone  bridge  of  three  arches  founded  by 
Robert  Ballentyne  abbot  of  Holyrood-houfe  in  1493, 
but  lately  pulled  down.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  the 
conflux  of  the  rivulet  called  the  Water  of  Lat  h  with  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  The  depth  of  water,  at  neap-tides,  ia 
about  nine  feet ;  but  in  high  fpririg-tides,  it  is  about 
1 5  feet.  In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the 
town-council  of  Edinburgh  improved  the  harbour  at 
an  enormous  expence,  by  extending  a  ftone-pier  a  con- 
fiderable  way  into  the  fea.  In  1777,  they  erefted  an 
additional  ftone  quay  towards  its  weft  fide.  Upwards 
of  100  fhips  could  then  lie  conveniently  in  this  port  ; 
but  it  can  now  admit  of  a  much  greater  number,  in  con<' 
fequence  of  having  lately  undergone  great  improve- 
ments. In  order  to  enlarge  it,  the  old  bridge  has 
been  pulled  down,  and  an  elegant  drawbridge  erefted 
a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  former  fite.  It  is  accom- 
modated with  wet  and  dry  docks,  and  other  conveni- 
ences for  fhip  building,  which  is  there  carried  on  to 
forae  extent,  as  vtffels  come  to  Leith  to  be  repaired 
from  all  p%tts  of  Scotland.     A  new  bafon  and  dockj 
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are  propofed  to  be  added;  whlclii  when  completed,     of  the  couit 
will  render  this  a  veiy  capacious,  as  well  as  a  moll  fafe 
and  convenient,   flation    for  trading  vefTcls.     And  tlie 
road  of  Leith  affords  good  aiichoiage   for  (hips  of  the 
greattll  fize. 

The  harbour  of  Leith  was  granted  to  the  commu- 
nity of  Edinburgh  by  king  Robert  in  1329  ;  but  the 
banks  of  the  harbour  belonged  to  Logan  of  Reftaliig, 
a  turbulent  and  ambitious  baron,  from  whom  the  citi- 
zens were  under  the  necefTity  of  purchafing  the  bank 
or  walle  piece  of  ground  between  the  houfes  and  the 
rivulet  above  mentioned,  for  the  purpofes  of  wharfs,  as 
well  as  for  eredting  (hops  and  granaries,  neither  of 
which  they  could  do  before.  As  the  fituation  of  Leith, 
however,  is  much  more  convenient  for  trade  than  that 
of  Edinburgh,  which  is  two  miles  diftant  from  the  har- 
bour, the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  have  fallen  upon 
various  methods  of  rellraining  the  trade  of  Leith.  They 
firll  purchafed,  from  Logan  of  Reftalrig,  an  exclufive 
privilege  of  carrying  on  every  fpecies  of  traffic  in  the 
town  of  Leith,  and  of  keeping  warehoufes  and  inns 
for  the  entertainment  of  Grangers  in  that  place  ;  and 
in  1483,  the  town  council  prohibited,  under  fevere 
penalties,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  from  taking 
into  partnerlhip  any  inhabitant  of  Leith.  To  free 
themfclvcs  from  this  opprtflion,  the  people  of  Leith 
purchafed  the  fuperiority  of  their  town  from  Logan  of 
of  Rertalrig  for  3000  1.  Scots,  and  it  was  erected  into 
a  burgh  of  barony  by  the  queen  regent,  Mary  of  Lor- 
raine, who  promifed  to  ereCt  it  into  a  royal  borough. 
She  died,  however,  before  this  was  acccompliflied  ;  and 
upon  her  death,  Francis  and  Mary,  in  violation  of  the 
pri%-ate  rights  of  the  people  of  Leith,  re  fold  the  fu- 
periority to  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  it  has 
fmce  been  confirmed  by  grants  from  fucceffive  fove- 
reigns. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  he  diflurbances  at  the  Re- 
formation, the  queen- regent  caufed  the  whole  town  to 
be  fortified,  that  the  French  troops  might  have  a  more 
ready  inlet  into  the  kingdom.  It  was  accordingly 
furrounded  with  a  wall,  having  eight  baliions  :  but 
this  wall  went  no  farther  than  the  ftreet  now  called 
Bernard's  nook,  becaufe  at  that  time  the  fea  came 
up  the  length  of  that  Itreet  ;  and  even  as  late  as  1623, 
a  houfe  fituated  exaAly  where  the  weigh-houfe  is  at 
prefent,  is  defcribed  as  bounded  on  the  ealt  by  the 
•'  fand  of  the  fea  fhore."  All  that  fpace,  therefore, 
on  which  the  row  of  houfes  nearell  the  harbour  of  Leith 
now  Hands,  has  been  gained  fince  that  time  from  the 
fea. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  a  fortification  was  erefted 
at  Leith  by  the  Covenanters.  Cromwell  built  a  llrong 
fort  at  the  place  ftill  called  the  citadel  in  North  Leith  ; 
but  it  was  pulled  down  on  the  relloracion  of  Charles  II. 
by  order  of  government.  A  gate  with  portcuUices 
are  the  prefent  remains  of  that  fortification. — A  pa- 
lace alfo  appears  to  have  formerly  (food  here,  fituated 
at  the  north-eaft  boundaries  of  the  former  town,  on 
the  fpot  where  the  prefent  weigh-houfe  (fands.  It 
was  deftroyed  by  theEnglilh  in  the  time  of  HtnryVlII. 
The  remains  of  this  building,  called  the  king's  -work, 
with  a  garden,  and  a  piece  of  wa(te  land  that  (urround- 
ed  it,  was  erefted  into  a  barony  by  James  VI.  and 
btftowed  upon  Bernard  Lindfay  of  Lochill,  groom 
of  the  chamber  to  that  prince.  He  is  faid  to  have 
fully  repaired,  and  appropriated  it  to  the  recreations 
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but  it  foon  fill  from  its  dignity,  and  be- 
came fubfcrvicnt  to  much  more  ignobl'.'  purpofes.    The  - 
tennis  court   was  converted   into  a   weigh  tioufe  ;  and 
the  ftreet   which  b  lunda  it  ilill  bears  the  name  of  the 
founder,  from  whom  it  is  called  Bernard's  nook. 

As  Jjcith  lay  within  the  parilh  of  Rcilalrig,  the 
church  of  Rellalrig  was  of  con(Vqutnce  the  place  of 
wor(hip  for  the  inhabitants  of  Leith  ;  but  in  l6cQ 
the  Aifembly  ordered  that  church  to  be  pulled  dowa 
as  a  monument  of  idolatry,  fo  that  Leith  wanteil  a 
parifh-church  for  upwards  of  ;o  years.  Darin^  that 
period  they  reforted  for  worfhip  to  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful chapel  already  built,  and  dedicated  to  St  Mary, 
which  is  now  called  South  Leith  church;  and  in  i6c() 
this  chapel  was  by  authority  of  parliament  declared 
to  be  the  parifli  church  of  the  diflritt  ;  fo  that  Reftal- 
rig is  now  in  the  parifh  of  South-Leith,  as  the  latter- 
was  formerly  in  that  of  Rellahig.  In  1772,  a  Chapel 
of  Eafe  was  erefted  by  the  inhabitants,  as  the  parilh- 
church  was  Infufficient  to  contain  the  number  of  hear- 
ers. There  are  alfo  an  epifcopal  and  feveral  difTcnting 
congregations  in  Leith.  North- Leith  is  a  parilh  by 
itfelf,  and  the  church  is  fituated  at  what  was  the  nortU 
end  of  the  old  bridge. 

Though  a  very  great  trade  is  carried  on  between 
Leith  and  many  foreign  ports,  yet  the  articles  of  ex- 
port and  import  fluctuate  fo  much,  that  it  would  bs 
ufelefs  to  enter  into  any  details  either  as  to  fpecies  or 
quantity.  In  general,  the  imports  from  Fiance,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  are  wines,  brandy,  and  fruits ;  from 
the  Welt  Indies  and  America,  rice,  indigo,  rum,,  fu- 
gar,  and  logwood.  But  the  principal  foreign  trade  of 
Leith  is  by  the  ealtern  fcas,  for  the  navigation  of  ivhich 
it  is  moll  happily  fituated.  To  Germany,  Holland, 
and  the  Baltic,  it  exports  lead,  glafs-ware,  linen  and 
woollen  (luffs,  and  a  variety  of  other  goods  ;  and  from 
thence  it  imports  immenfe  quantities  of  timber,  oakr 
bark,  hides,  linen  rags,  pearl  afties,  flax,  hemp,  tar,  and 
many  other  articles.  The  Baltic  trade,  however,  is  at 
prefent  rather  on  the  decline;  the  great  extent  to  which 
it  was  carried  on  for  fome  years  pall  having  been 
chiefly  owing  to  the  vafl  increafe  of  new  buildings  in 
Edinburgh  and  its  environs.  The  coalling  trade  is  at 
prefent  the  principal  branch  that  employs  the  (hipping 
at  Leith,  including  thofe  which  belong  to  other  ports 
on  the  Forth,  which  are  faid  to  make  about  one  fourth 
of  the  tonage  of  the  Leith  velfcls.  The  (hips  employed 
in  the  London  trade  are  in  general  of  a  large  fize,  ele- 
gantly conllrudted,  and  furniihed  with  excellent  ac- 
commodations for  pafl'engers.  They  make  at  an  ave- 
rage four  voyages  up  and  down  in  the  year.  The 
largell  (hips  in  this.port,  however,  are  thofe  employ- 
ed in  the  Greenland  rtlhery. 

The  (hipping  at  Leith  renders  the  demand  for  ropes> 
fail  cloth,  and  cordage,  very  confiderable.  There  were- 
lately  three  different  companies  whi-i  carried  on  thefe 
manufaftures, befides  fome  private  perfons  who  dealt  Ufa 
confiderably.  Ttie  firll  of  thofe  companies  was  eftar 
blifhed  in  the  beguining  of  the  prefent  century  ;  and  20 
years  ago  made,  it  is  faid,  hrger  dividends  among  the 
partners  than  any  trading  or  manufatlurlug  company 
in  the  nation.  There  are  only  three  compinies  at  pre.- 
fent,  but  a  number  of  private  maiiutatturers. 

In  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  a  manufadlory  of 
green  glafs  was  eftablilhed  at  the  citadel  of  Lcirh. 
Chopin  bottles  were  fold  at  43.  6d.  per  dozen,  and! 
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l.cltb.  other  bottles  in  proportion.  Soon  afterwards  this  ar- 
■—V"-^  tick  was  manufaftured  alio  in  North  Leith  j  and,  in 
1707,  cliopiii  bottles  were  fold  at  zs.  6d.  per  dozen, 
and  fo  proportionably.  That  houfe  being  burnt 
down  in  1746,  a  new  houfe  was  built  the  following 
year  on  South-Lcith  fands,  and  an  additional  one  in 
1764.  The  annual  expence  of  both  houfes  was  be- 
tween 8000  I.  and  90C0I.  Another  was  afterwards 
added,  and  three  more  have  lately  been  eredled.  They 
manufaftiire  not  only  bottles,  but  alfo  window-glafs 
and  cryftal-ware  of  all  forts. 

Manufaftures  of  foft  foap  and  candles  were  crefted 
^  by  St  Clair  of  Roflin  and  fome  merchants ;  the  for- 

mer in  1750,  and  the  latter  in  1770:  a  manufafture 
of  hard  foap  was  alfo  eftabliflied  in  1770.  Befides 
thefe,  there  are  aconfiderable  manufafture  for  making 
cards  with  which  wool  is  combed,  a  great  carpet  fac- 
tory, and  feveral  iron-forges.  There  was  alfo  a  fugar- 
houfe  ;  but  it  has  been  given  up,  as  has  likewife  Mr 
St  Clair's  foap- work. 

The  inhabitants  of  Leith  were  divided  into  four 
clafles ;  and  thefe  erefted  into  corporations  by  the  queen 
dowager,  Mary  of  Lorraine.  Thefe  were  mariners, 
maltmen,  trades,  and  traffickers.  The  firft  of  thefe 
confided  of  fhipmallers  and  failors ;  the  fecond,  of 
malt-makers  and  brewers ;  the  third,  of  coopers,  ba- 
kers, fmiths,  Wrights,  &c.  ;  and  the  fourth,  of  mer- 
chants and  fliop- keepers.  Of  thefe  corporations  the 
mariners  are  the  mod  confiderable.  They  obtained 
from  Mary  of  Lorraine  a  gift,  afterwards  ratified  by 
William  and  Mary,  of  one  penny  duty  on  the  ton  of 
goods  in  the  harbour  of  Leitli,  for  the  fupport  of  their 
poor.  This  duty,  which  not  many  years  ago  did  not 
amount  to  40 1.  a-year,  now  rifes  from  70 1.  to  120I. 
as  trade  flourilhes.  For  the  fame  purpofe  the  (hip- 
mafters  alfo  pay  6d.  a-pound  out  of  their  own  wages 
annually  ;  and  the  like  fum  they  give  upon  the  wages 
of  their  failors.  From  thefe  and  other  donations,  this 
corporation  is  enabled  to  pay  from  600 1.  to  700 1.  a- 
year  to  their  poor.  Oppofite  to  South- Leith  church 
there  is  a  large  houfe  belonging  to  them,  called  the 
Trinity-hofpital,  becaufe  originally  confecrated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity.  In  this  houfe  fome  of  their  poor  ufed 
formerly  to  be  maintained,  but  now  they  arc  all  out- 
penfioners.  Befides  other  apartments,  this  hofpital 
contains  a  large  handfome  hall  for  the  meetings  of  the 
corporation.  Adjoining  to  the  fchool-houfe  there  is 
another  hofpital,  called  iing  James's  hofpital  ;  and 
bears  upon  its  front  the  cypher  and  arms  of  that  prince. 
Here  fome  poor  women  belonging  to  the  other  corpo- 
rations are  maintained. 

As  the  town  of  Leith  was  very  ill  fupplied  with  wa- 
ter, and  the  llreets  were  neither  properly  cleaned  nor 
lighted,  an  aiSt  for  remedying  thefe  dtfefts  was  pafTed 
in  the  year  1771,  appointing  certain  perfons  from  a- 
mong  the  magillrates  of  Edinburgh,  lords  of  feffion, 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  members  of 
the  corporations  of  Leith,  commijftoners  of  police  ;  em- 
powering them  to  put  this  acl  in  execution  ;  and,  for 
that  purpofe,  to  levy  a  fum  not  exceeding  6d.  in  the 
pound  upon  the  valued  rent  of  Leith.  The  great 
change  which  has  fince  taken  place  on  the  Itreets  of 
Leith  fhows  the  good  cifedt  of  this  adt,  and  that  it  has 


both  been  judicioufly  prepared,  and  attentively  execu- 
ted. 

Leith  IS  computed  to  contain  about  thirteen  thou- 
fand  inhabitants.  The  government  of  the  town  ig 
verted  in  a  magiftrate  fent  fom  Edinburgh,  having  ad- 
miral's power  ;  and  in  two  refiding  bailies  elefted,  by 
the  town-council. 

LEITRIM,  a  county  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
bay  of  Donnegal  and  part  of  Fermanagh,  on  the  fouth 
and  well  by  Sligo  and  Rofcommon,  and  on  the  eaft 
by  Fermanagh  and  Cavan.  It  is  a  fruitful  county  ; 
and,  though  mountainous,  produces  great  herds  of 
black  cattle  ;  but  has  few  places  of  note.  It  contains 
zo6.83P  Irifh  plantation  acres,  21  parifhes,  5  baronies, 
and  2  boroughs,  and  fends  fix  members  to  parliament ; 
it  is  about  42  milts  long,  and  17  broad. 

I..EITRIM,  the  fhirt  town  of  the  county  of  that 
name,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Shannon,  about  80  miles  fiom  Dublin  ;  and  appears 
to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  fome  note.  St  Mac 
Liegus,  fon  of  Cernac,  was  bilhop  here  :  and  his  felli- 
val  is  obferved  on  the  8th  of  February.  It  has  fix  fairs 
in  the  year. 

LEIXLIP,  a  poll  and  fair  town  of  Ireland  plea- 
fantly fituated  in  the  county  of  Kildare  and  province 
of  Leinller,  about  8  miles  from  Dublin.  Near  it  are 
the  ruins  of  the  church  and  callle  of  Confy.  The  caftle 
of  Leixlip  is  beautifully  feated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Liffty  ;  it  is  a  fine  edifice  with  large  and  pleafant 
gardens,  at  one  fide  of  which  is  a  fine  waterfall  called 
the  Salmon  leap,  there  being  plenty  of  that  fpecies  of 
fi(h  hereabouts.  A  mile  from  this  is  Caftletown,  the 
magnificent  feat  of  Mr  ConoHy.  There  are  three  fairs 
here  in  the  year. 

LELAND  (John),  the  great  Englifh  antiquary, 
was  born  in  London  about  the  year  1507^  Having 
loll  his  parents  when  a  child,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  a  friend  and  patron  in  one  Mr  Thomas 
Miles,  who  placed  him  in  St  Paul's  fchool,  of  which 
the  grammarian  Lilye  was  mailer.  From  that  fchool 
he  was  fent  to  Chrilt's  college,  Cambridge  ;  whence, 
after  fome  years  refidence,  he  removed  to  All-Souls, 
Oxford.  From  Oxford  he  went  to  Paris,  chiefly  with 
a  delign  to  ftudy  the  Greek  language,  which  at  that 
time  was  but  litile  underftood  in  this  kingdom.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  took  orders,  and  was  foon 
appointed  chaplain  to  king  Henry  VIII.  who  alfo 
gave  him  the  redory  of  Poppeling,  in  the  marfhes  of 
Calais,  appointed  him  his  librarian,  and  in  1533 
granted  to  him,  by  commiflion  under  the  great  ieal, 
the  office  of  king's  antiquary  ;  an  office  never  borne 
by  any  other  perfon  before  or  fince.  By  this  com* 
miffion  he  was  empowered  to  fearch  for  ancient  wri- 
tings in  all  the  libraries  of  colleges,  abbeys,  priories, 
&c.  in  his  majelly'a  dominions.  We  are  told  by  his 
lalt  biographer,  that  he  renounced  popery  foon  after 
his  return  to  England  ;  but  he  quoces  no  authority. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  in  1536,  he  obtained  a  difpenla- 
tion  to  keep  a  curate  at  Poppeling,  and  fet  out  on  his 
journey  in  fearch  of  antiquities.  In  this  employment 
he  fpcnt  fix  years,  during  which  time  he  vifited  every 
part  of  England  where  raonumenti  of  antiquity  were 
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tobeexpefted.  After  his  return,  in  the  year  154.2,  he 
•*  wasiprefented  by  the  king  to  the  rich  reclory  of  Hifeley 
in  Oxford(li,'rc  ;  and  in  the  follovvincr  year  he  gave  him 
a  prebend  of  King's  CoIIfire,  now  Chrid's  chnrch,  in 
Oxford,  bel'ides  that  of  E.iit  and  XVell  Knowle,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Sahfbury.  Being  thus  amply  provided 
for,  he  retired  to  a  hotife  of  his  own  in  the  pariOi  of 
St  Michael  le  Querne  in  London,  where  he  fpent  fix 
years  mote  in  diaciling  the  materials  which  he  had 
colleAcd.  King  Heniy  VIII.  died  in  15+7;  and  in 
a  Ihort  time  after,  poor  Lcland  1  ift  his  fenfes.  He 
was  at  firll  feized  with  a  deep  melancholy,  which  was 
fucceeded  by  a  total  deprivation  of  his  reafon.  In  this 
dreadful  (late  he  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the 
year  '55^,  when  he  was  happily  relcalcd  by  death. 
He  was  buried  in  the  churcli  of  St  Michael  le  Querne, 
which  w.HS  deftroyed  by  the  fire  in  i666.  Mr  Leland  is 
remembered  as  a  man  of  great  learning,  an  univerfal 
lingnift,  an  excellent  Latin  poet,  and  a  moll  indefa- 
tigable and  fkilful  antiquary.  On  his  death,  kiig 
Edward  VI.  gave  all  t\is  papers  to  Sir  John  Checke, 
his  tutor  and  Latin  fecretary  of  (late.  The  king  dying, 
and  Sir  John  being  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  he 
gave  four  folio  volumes  of  Leland's  collertions  to 
Humphrey  Purefoy,  Efq;  which,  in  l6l2,  were  by 
his  fon  given  to  Wdliam  Burton,  author  of  the  hiilory 
of  Leicelleifhire.  This  gentleman  alfo  became  pof- 
fefTtd  of  the  Itinerary  in  8  vols  folio,  which,  in  1632, 
he  depolited  in  the  Bolleian  library.  Many  other  of 
Leland's  manufcripts,  after  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Checke,  fell  into  the  hands  ot  lord  Paget,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil,  and  others,  which  at  laft  fortunately  came 
int>  the  pofleffion  of  Sir  John  Cotton.  Thefe  manu- 
fcripts were  of  great  ufe  to  all  out  fiibfequent  antiqua- 
rians, patticul.irly  Cambden,  Sir  William  Dugdale, 
Stowe,  Lambaid,  Dr  Batteley,  Ant.  Wood,  &c.  His 
Itinerary  throughout  moil  parts  of  England  and  Wales, 
was  publilhed  by  Mr  Hearne,  9  vols  8vo.  in  1710-11; 
as  was  alfo  his  ColleSanea  de  rebus  Brilaniiuis,  6  vols 
8vo,  in   I  7  15. 

Leland  (John),  well  known  by  his  writings  in  de- 
fence of  Chriilianity,  was  born  at  Wigan  in  Lancafhire 
in  1691,  of  eminently  pious  and  virtuous  parents.  They 
took  the  earlieft  care  to  fealon  his  mind  with  proper 
inftruftions  ;  but,  in  his  fixth  year,  the  fmall-pox  de- 
prived him  of  his  underftanding  and  memory,  and  ex- 
punged all  his  former  ideas.  He  continued  in  this 
deplorable  ftate  near  a  twelvemonth,  when  his  fa- 
culties feemed  to  fpring  up  anew  ;  and  though  he  did 
not  retail)  the  lead  traces  of  any  imprellions  made  on 
him  before  the  difteraper,  yet  he  now  difcovercda  qyick 
apprehenfion  and  (Irong  memory.  In  a  few  years  after, 
his  parents  fettled  in  Dublin,  which  fituation  gave  him 
an  eafy  intrcdiiftion  to  learning  and  the  fciences. 
When  he  was  properly  qualified  by  years  and  (ludy,  he 
was  called  to  be  pallor  to  a  congregation  of  Protella.it 
diffenters  in  that  city.  He  was  an  able  and  acceptable 
preacher,  but  his  labours  were  not  confined  to  the  pul- 
pit. The  many  attacks  made  on  Chriflianity,  and  by 
fome  writers  of  no  contemptible  abilities,  engaged  him 
to  confider  the  fubjeft  with  the  exaftcft  care,  and  the 
mod  faithful  examination.  Upon  the  moil  deliberate 
inquiry,  the  truth  and  divine  original,  as  well  as  the 
excellence  and  importance  of  Chriilianity,  appearing  to 
him  with  great  luilre,  he  pubhrtied  anfwera  to  feveral 
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authors  who  fuccefllvtly  appeared  in  that  catife.  He 
was  indeed  a  mailer  in  this  controverfy  ;  and  his  hiftory 
of  it,  llylcd  *'  A  View  of  the  D<  iftic.il  Writers  that  ^ 
have  appeared  in  England  in  the  laft  and  prefcnt  Cen- 
tuiy,  &c."  is  very  greatly  and  defervedly  edeemed. 
In  the  decline  of  life  he  publiflied  another  laborious 
work,  intitled,  "  The  Advantage  and  NeccfTity  of 
the  Chriftian  Revelation,  fliown  from  the  State  of  Re- 
ligion in  the  ancient  Heathen  World,  efpecially  with 
refpeft  to  the  Knowledge  and  Worfiiip  of  the  One 
true  God  ;  a  Rule  of  moral  Duty,  and  a  State  of  fu- 
ture Rewards  and  Punilhmenis  ;  to  which  is  prefixed, 
a  long  and  preliminary  Difcourfe  on  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion,"  2  vols  410.  This  noble  and  exten- 
five  fubjed,  the  feveral  parts  of  «hich  have  been  flight- 
ly  and  occafionally  handled  by  other  writers,  Leland 
has  treated  at  large  with  the  greated  care,  accuracy, 
and  candour.  And,  in  his  "  View  of  the  Deidical 
Writers,"  his  cool  and  difpalTionatt  manner  of  treating 
their  arguments,  and  his  folid  confutation  of  them, 
have  contributed  more  to  deprefs  the  caufe  of  atheifm 
and  infidelity,  than  the  angry  zeal  of  warm  difputants. 
But  not  only  his  learning  and  abilities,  but  alfo  his  ami- 
able  temper,  great  modedy,  and  exemplary  life,  lecom- 
mcnded  his  memory  to  general  elleem  and  atfeClion. 
He  died  in  1766. 

LELEGEIS,  the  ancient  name  of  Miletus,  from 
the  Leleges,  the  fird  inhabitants  of  it. 

LELEGES,  anciently  a  people  of  Afia,  of  Greek 
original ;  the  name  denoting  "  a  coUedlion  of  people  :"^ 
they  fird  occupied  the  iflands  ;  then  paffing  over  to  the 
continent,  they  fettled  partly  in  Myha  on  the  Sinu& 
Adramvttenus,  and  partly  in  that  part  of  Ionia  next  Ca- 
ria. — There  were  Leleges  alfo  of  Laconia.  Thefe  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  with  Altes  their  king.  Achilles  plun- 
dered their  country,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Halicarnaffus,  where  they  fixed  their 
habitation. — The  inhabitants  of  Laconia  and  of  Me- 
gara  alio  bore  this  name  for  fome  time,  from  Lelex  one 
of  their  kings. 

LELEX,  an  Egyptian  who  came  with  a  colony  to 
Megara,  where  he  reigned  about  200  years  before  the 
Trojaa  war.  His  fubjcfts  were  called  from  him  Leh- 
ges. — Alfo  the  name  of  a  Greek  who  was  the  fird  king 
of  Laconia  in  Peloponnefus.  His  fubjedls  were  alfo 
called  Leleges,  and  the  country  where  he  reigned  Le- 
legia. 

LELY  (Sir  Peter),  an  excellent  painter,  born  in 
Wedphalia  in  the  year  161 7.  He  was  placed  as  a 
difciple  with  Peter  Grebber  at  Haetlem  ;  and  in  1641 
was  induced,  by  the  encouragement  Charles  I.  gave  to 
the  fine  arts,  to  come  to  England.  He  became  date- 
painter  to  Charles  II.  who  knighted  him  ;  and  being  as 
complete  a  gentleman  as  a  painter,  that  king  took  plea- 
fure  in  couverfing  with  him.  He  prattifed  portrait-pain- 
ting, and  fucceeded  fo  well  that  he  was  preferred  before 
all  his  cotemporaries.  Hence  he  became  perpetually 
involved  in  bufinefs ;  fo  that  he  was  thereby  prevented 
from  going  into  Italy  to  finiih  the  courfe  of  his  ilu- 
dies,  which  in  his  younger  days  he  was  very  defirous 
of ;  however,  he  made  himfelf  amends,  by  getting  the 
bed  drawings,  prints,  and  paintings,  of  the  mod  cele- 
brated Italian  mailers.  Among  thefe  were  the  better  pari 
of  the  Arundel  Colleftion,  which  he  had  from  that  fa- 
mily, many  whereof  were  fold  after  his  death  at  prodi. 
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P.  L. — Tlie  advantage  he  reaped  from  this  coUeclion, 
the  b'jft  chofen  of  any  one  of  his  time,  appears  from 
that  admirable  ftyle  which  he  acquired  by  daily  con- 
verfing  with  the  woiks  of  thofc  great  mailers.  In  his 
corrt'A  draught  and  beautiful  colouring,  but  more  efpc- 
cially  in  the  t^raceful  airs  of  his  heads,  and  the  pleafmg 
variety  of  liis  pofturis,  together  with  the  gentle  and 
loofe  management  of  the  draperies,  he  excelled  moll  of 
his  predeceflTors.  Yet  the  critics  remark,  that  he  pre- 
ferved  in  almoll  all  his  female  faces  a  drowfy  fweetnefa 
of  the  eyes  peculiar  to  himftlfj  for  which  he  is  rec- 
koned a  mannerld.  The  hands  of  his  portraits  are  re- 
markably fine  and  elegantly  turned  ;  and  he  frequently 
added  landfcapes  in  the  back-grounds  of  his  pitlures, 
in  a  ftyle  peculiar  to  himlelf,  and  better  fuited  to  his 
fubjetl  than  mod  men  couM  do.  He  excelled  likewife 
in  crayon  painting.  He  was  familiar  with,  and  much  re- 
Ipefted  by,  peifons  of  the  iireatell  eminence  in  the  king- 
dom. He  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  Englilh 
lady,  to  whom  he  was  fome  time  after  married  ;  and;he 
puichafed  an  eftate  at  Kew  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
to  which  he  often  retired  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
He  I'.if  J  of  an  apoplexy  in  l58o  at  London  ;  and  was 
burled  at  Covent-garden  church,  where  there  is  a 
marble  monument  erefted  to  hi»  niemoiy,  with  ht8  bufl, 
carved  by  Mr  Gibbons,  and  a  Latin  epitaph,  written, 
ai  is  faid,  bv  Mr  Flatman. 

LEMDERG,  a  town  of  Poland,  capital  of  Red 
RiiiTn,  feated  in  the  palatinate  of  Lemburg,  on  the  ri- 
ver Pelteu.  It  is  pretty  well  fortified,  and  defended  by 
two  citadels,  one  of  which  is  feated  on  an  eminence  with- 
out the  town.  The  fquarc,  the  churches,  and  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  are  magnificent;  and  it  is  a  large  andnch 
trading  place.  It  has  a  Roman  catholic  archbilViop, 
pnd  an  Armenian  as  well  as  a  Ruffian  bifhop  ;  but  the 
Proteflants  are  not  tolciated.  This  city  was  reduced 
to  the  lad  eiitremity  by  the  rebel  ColTacs  and  Tar- 
tars, and  was  forced  to  redeem  itfelf  with  a  large  fum 
cjf  money.  In  1672,  it  was  befieged  in  vain  by  the 
Turks  ;  but  in  1  704,  w.^s'taken  by  llorm  by  Char.  XIL 
of  Sweden.      E-  Long.  24.  46.  N.  Lat.  49.  yi. 

LEMERY  {Nich'>las),  a  celebrated  chemill,  born 
at  Rouen  in  Normandy  in  1645.  After  having  made 
the  tour  of  France,  he,  in  1672,  commenced  an  ac- 
quaintance with  M.  Martyn  apothecary  to  Monfiear 
the  Prince  ;  and  performed  fevcral  courfes  of  chemiftry 
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f  drove  bin  into  the  Romifh  communion  to  avoid  perfecu- 
tion.  Hethcn  became  affjciate  chemill  and  penfunary  in 
the  royal  academy  of  fciencts,  and  died  ir.  171  j.  He  ^ 
wrote,  A  courfe  of  chemiftry  ;  An  unlverfal  phar- 
macopoeia ;  An  univerfal  treatife  of  drugs  ;  and,  A 
treatile  on  antimony. 

LEMING,  in  zoology.     See  Mus. 

LEMMA,  (of  x:</ie«»i',  «  1  alTume,")  in  mathema- 
tics, denotes  a  previous  propofuiou,  laid  down  in  order 
to  clear  the  way  for  fome  following  demonftration  ; 
and  prefixed  either  to  theorems,  in  order  to  render 
their  demonittation  lefs  perplexed  and  intricate  ;  or  to 
problems,  to  make  their  refolution  more  eafy  «nd  fhort. 
Thus,  to  prove  a  pyramid  one  third  of  a  prifm,  or  pa- 
rallclopiptd,  of  the  fame  bafe  and  height  with  it,  the 
demonftration  whereof  in  the  ordinary  way  is  difficult 
and  troublcfome  ;  this  lemma  may  be  premifcd,  which 
is  proved  in  the  rules  of  progreffion,  that  the  fum  of 
the  fcries  of  the  fquares,  in  numbers  in  arithmetical 
progreffion,  beginning  from  o,  and  going  on  1,4, 
9,  16,  25,  36,  &c.  is  always  fubtriple  of  the  fum 
of  as  many  teims,  each  equal  to  the  greatcft  ;  or  is  al- 
ways one-third  of  the  greatcft  term  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  terms.  Thus,  to  find  the  inflcdlion  of  a 
curvtf  line,  this  lemma  is  firll  premifcd,  that  a  tan- 
gent may  be  drawn  to  the  given  curve  in  a  given  point. 

So  in  phyfics,  to  the  demonftration  of  moft  propo- 
rtions, fuch  lemmata  as  thefe  are  ncceftary  firft  to  be 
allowed  :  that  there  is  no  penetration  of  dimenfions  j 
that  all  matter  is  divifible  ;  and  the  like.  As  alfo  ia 
the  theory  of  medicine,  that  where  the  blood  circu- 
lates, there  is  life,  &c. 

LEMNA, Dock-meat, inbotany  J  a  genus  of  thedi- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th  order, 
M'lfceUiintx-  The  male  calyx  is  monophyllous ;  there  is 
no  corolla  \  the  female  calyx  monophyllous  ;  there  is  no 
corolla,  one  ftyle  ;  the  capfule  unilocular.  There  are 
three  fpecies,  all  natives  of  Britain,  growing  frequently 
in  ditches  and  the  ftiallow  parti  of  ftagnant  waters. 
All  cf  them  are  acceptable  food  for  ducks  and  geefe. 

LEMNIAN-EARTH,  Terra  I.enw.ia,  a  medicinal, 
aftrlngeut  fort  of  earth,  of  a  fatty  confiftence  and 
reddifh  colour;  ufed  in  the  hvm  cafes  as  bole.  It 
has  its  name  from  the  ifland  of  Lemnos,  whence  it  i« 
chiefly  brought.  Many  form  it  into  round  cakes,  and 
mprefs  a  feal  upon  it  ;  v.ihence  it  is  alfo  called  terra 
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■which  brought  him  to  tUe  knowledge  and  efteem  of 
the  prince.  He  provided  himfclf  at  length  with  a  la- 
boratory of  his  own,  and  might  have  been  made  a  doc- 
tor of  phyfic  :  but  he  chofe  to  continue  an  apothecary, 
from  his  attachment  to  chemiftry,  in  which  he  opened 
public  leftuies;  and  his  confluence  of  fcholars  was  fo 
great  as  fcarcely  to  allow  him  room  to  perform  his 
operations.  The  true  principles  of  chemiftry  In  his 
time  were  but  ill  under ftood  ;  Lemery  was  the  firll 
who  abolifhed  the  fenfelrfs  jargon  of  barbarous  terms, 
reduced  the  fcience  to  clear  and  fimple  ideas,  and  pro- 
■mifed  nothing  that  he  did  not  perform.  In  168 1,  he 
was  difturbcd  on  account  of  his  religion  ;  and  came  to 
England,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Charles  IT.  : 
but  alfalrs  not  promiling  him  the  fame  tranquillity,  he 
Tetnrned  to  Fiance,  and  fought  for  flielter  under  a  Doc- 
tor's degree  ;  but  the  revocation  of  the  edi(S  of  Nantz 


which  is  not  proprrly  an  earth,  though  fo  called,  but 
compofed  of  the  dried  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the  Baobab. 

LEMNIUS  (Lsevinusj.a  famous  phyfician,  born  at 
Ziric  Zte  in  Zealand,  in  1505.  He  pradlifed  phyfic 
with  applaufe  ;  and  after  his  wife's  death  being  made 
priell,  became  canon  of  Ziric-Zee,  where  he  died  in 
1560.  He  left  feveral  efteemcd  works,  the  principal 
of  which  is  intitled  De  occullh  naturit  nvrniuUs. 

LEMNOS  (anc.  geog.  i,anoble  ifland  in  the  ^gean 
fea,  near  Thrace,  called  alfo  Dipolis,  from  its  confi'.ling 
of  two  towns.  The  firll  inhabitants  were  the  Pclafgi, 
or  rather  the  Thracians,  who  were  murdered  by  their 
wives.  After  them  came  the  children  of  the  Lemnian 
widows  by  the  Argonauts,  whofe  deliendants  were  at 
lail  expelled  by  the  Ptlal'gi,  about  iioo  years  before 
the  Chrillian  era.  Lemnos  is  about  1 12  miles  in  cir- 
cumference according  to  Pliny  j  who  fays,  that  it  is  of- 
ten 
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ten  tnadowed  by  mount  Athos,  dioug'h  at  t^e  diftance 
of  87  miles.  It  has  been  called  Hijijipyli  from  queen 
J  Hipfipyle.  It  is  famous  for  a  ccitaia  kind  of  earth  or 
chalk  called  terra  Lemma,  or  terra Ji^iHala  from  the  feal 
or  imprelTion  which  it  can  bear,  and  wliich  is  ufed  for 
confolidating  vvonnds.  As  the  inhabitants  were  black- 
fmiths,  the  poets  have  taken  occafion  to  fix  thu  forgi*e 
of  Vnlcan  in  that  ifland,  and  to  coufecrate  the  vhote 
country  to  his  divinity.  Lemnos  is  alfo  celebrated  for  a 
labyrinth,  which,  according  to  fome  tradiLions,  furpaffed 
thofe  of  Crete  and  Egypt.  Some  remains  of  it  were 
ftill  vifible  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  The  ifland  of  Lem- 
nos was  reduced  under  the  power  of  Athens  by  Mil- 
tiades. 

LEMON,  in  botany.     See  Citrus. 

LpMON-IJIanii,  one  of  the  Skelig-iflands  fo  called  ; 
fitnatcd  offthecoaft  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  the 
province  of  Muniler  in  Ireland.  It  is  rather  a  round 
rock,  always  above  water,  and  therefore  no  way  dan- 
gerous to  (hips.  An  incredible  number  of  gannets  and 
other  birds  breed  here  ;  and  it  is  remaikablc  that  the 
ganiiet  neftles  no  where  on  the  fouthern  coalh  of  Ire 
land  but  on  this  rock,  though  many  of  them  are  feen 
on  all  parts  of  our  coafts  on  the  wing.  There  is  ano- 
ther rock  on  the  northern  coaft  of  Ireland  remarkable 
for  the  fame  circnmftance. 

LEMONADE,  a  liquor  prepared  of  water,  fngar, 
and  lemon  or  citron  juice  ;  it  is  very  cooling  and  grate- 
ful. 

LEMOVICES,  a  people  of  Aqnitania,  fitiiated  be- 
tween the  Bituriges  Cubi  to  the  north,  the  Arverni  to 
the  eaft,  the  Cadnrci  to  the  fouth,  and  the  Pidtones  to 
the  weft.     Now  the  Lmqfiii  and  La  Marche. 

LEMUR,  the  Maucauco,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  older  of  primates,  the 
charadlers  of  which  are  thefe  :  There  are  four  fore-teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw,  the  intermediate  ones  being  remote; 
and  fix  long,  comprelTed,  parallel  teeth  in  the  under 
jaw;  the  dog-teeth  are  folitary,  and  the  grinders  are 
fomewhat  lobated. 

1.  The  tardigradiis,  or  tail-lefs  mancauco,  a  fmall 
animal  found  in  liengsl  and  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  It 
is  of  a  very  Angular  confttiiction,  and  perhaps  longer  in 
proportion  to  its  thicknefs  than  any  other  quadruped. 
The  head  is  roundifli,  with  a  {liarp-pointed  nofe,  and 
fmall  ears  :  the  body  is  covered  with  (hort,  foft,  and 
filky  a(h-coloured  and  reddifli  fur  :  the  toes  are  naked, 
and  the  nails  flat  ;  excepting  thofe  of  the  inner  toe  on 
tach  hind  foot,  which  are  long,  crooked,  and  (harp. 
The  length  of  the  animal  from  the  nofe  to  the  rump 
is  fixteen  inches. — It  lives  in  the  woods,  and  fteds  on 
fruits  :  In  a  tame  Hate,  it  appears  to  be  fond  of  eggs, 
and  it  would  alfo  greedily  devour  fmall  birds.  This  ani- 
mal has  the  inactivity  of  the  floth,  and  creeps  (lowly  along 
the  ground  :  it  is  very  tenacious  of  its  hold,  and  makes 
a  plaintive  noife. 

A  variety  of  the  above,  or  according  to  Mr  Pennant 
a  diftinft  fpecies,  is, 

2.  The  hrts  of  BiifTon,  or  tanligradus  of  Seba.  It 
lias  a  produced  dog-like  vifage,  with  the  forehead  high 
above  the  nofe  :  the  ears  are  large,  thin,  and  rounded : 
the  body  is  fleiider  and  weak  :  limbs  are  very  long 
and  fleiider  ;  and  thumb  on  each  foot  is  more  diftinft, 
and  feparate  from  the  toes  :  the  hair  on  the  body  is 
univerfally  (hort,  and  deLcately  foft  ;  the  colour  on  tb« 
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upper  part  tawny,  beneath  whitini.  In  length,  from 
the  tip  of  the  no(e  to  the  anus,  the  animal  is  only  eight  ' 
inches.  It  differ*  totally  In  form  and  in  nature  from 
the  preceding ;  and  notwithilanding  the  epithet  of 
tariligradu!  or  floth  given  in  Seba,  it  is  very  aftive,  and 
afceuds  trees  mod  nimbly.  It  has  the  actions  of  an 
ape  ;  and,  if  we  crclit  Seba,  the  male  climbs  the  trees, 
and  talles  the  fruits  before  it  prefents  them  to  its 
mate. 

3.  The  mongooz,  or  woolly  mancauco,  inhabits  Ma- 
dagafcar,  and  the  iflands  to  the  eallward  as  far  as  Ce- 
lebes. It  is  about  the  fise  of  a  cat,  and  has  the  vv-liolc 
upper  part  of  the  body  covered  with  long,  loft,  and 
thick  fui-,  a  little  cuiled  or  waved,  of  a  deep  brownifh 
alh-colour  ;  the  tail  is  very  long,  covered  with  the  fame 
fort  of  hair,  and  of  the  fame  colour.  It  lives  on  finits> 
turns  its  tail  over  Its  head  to  proteA  it  from  rain,  and 
fleeps  on  trees  ;  it  is  very  fportive  and  good-natuied, 
and  very  tender. 

4.  The  catta,  or  ring-tailed  maki,  inhabits  Mada- 
galcar  and  the  neighbouring  ifles.  It  is  of  the  llze  of 
a  cat  ;  has  the  hair  on  the  top  and  hind-part  of  the 
head  of  a  deep  a(h-colour,  the  back  and  fides  reddilh, 
the  belly  and  infides  of  the  limbs  white  ;  all  Its  hair  la 
very  foft,  clofe  and  fine,  and  ereft  like  the  pile  of  vel- 
vet ;  the  tail  is  tivice  the  length  of  the  body.  It  is  very 
good  natured,  and  has  all  the  life  of  a  monkey,  with 
out  its  mifchievous  difpofition  ;  it  is  very  clean- 
ly, and  has  a  weak  cry.  In  a  wild  (late  they  go  in 
troops  of  30  or  40,  and  are  eafily  tamed  when  taken 
young. 

5.  The  caudatus-nlger,  or  ruffed  mancauco,  fthc 
Vari  of  Buffon),  is  alfo  an  inhabitant  of  Madagafcan 
It  Is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  lalt,  and  has  long  hair 
(landing  out  round  the  fides  of  the  head  like  a  ruff;  a 
long  tail ;  the  colour  of  the  whole  animal  genetally 
black,  but  fometimes  white  fpotted  with  black.  In 
a  wild  (late,  it  is  very  fierce  ;  and  makes  fuch  a  violent 
noife  in  the  wood«,  that  the  cries  of  two  might  be 
eafily  millaken  for  the  noife  made  by  a  hundred. 

6.  The  volans,  or  flying  mancauco,  refembles  a  bat ! 
being  furnlflied  with  a  llrong  membrane  like  that  ani- 
mal, by  v/hich  it  Is  enabled  to  fly.  It  inhabits  the 
country  about  Guzarat,  the  Molucca  ifles,  and  the  Phi- 
lippines ;  feeds  on  the  fruits  of  the  trees,  and  is  very 
dillincl  both  from  the  bat  and  flying  fquirrel.  Its  hi' 
(lory,  however,  is  very  little  known. 

7.  The  tsrfier  of  Buffon  (ranked  by  Mr  Pennant 
under  this  genus)  has  a  pointed  vifage  ;  flender  nofe, 
bilobated  at  the  end  :  eyes  large  and  prominent  t  ears 
eredl,  broad,  naked,  femitranfparent,  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  between  them  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  long  hairs  on  each  fide  of  the  nofe 
and  on  the  upper  eye-brow.  In  each  jaw  are  two  cut- 
ting and  two  canine  teeth  ;  which  form  an  exception  in 
this  genus.  There  are  four  long  flender  toes  and  a 
dillindl  thumb  on  each  foot ;  the  thumbs  on  the  hind  feet 
very  broad  and  greatly  dilated  at  their  ends  :  the  tiil 
is  almoll  naked  ;  the  greater  part  round  and  fcaly  like 
that  of  a  rat,  but  growing  hairy  towards  the  end,  which 
is  tufted.  The  penis  is  pendulous  ;  and  the  fcrotum 
and  tefticles  are  of  a  vail  fize  in  proportion  to  the  ani- 
mal. The  length  of  the  animal  from  nofe  to  tail  is 
near  fix  lirches  ;  to  the  hind  toes  eleven  and  a  half,  the 
hind  legs,  like  thofe  of  the  jerboa,  being  of  a  great 
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length  ;  the  tall  is  nine  Inches  and  a  half  long.     It  in-  takes  its  rife  in  N.  Lat.  52.  30.  and  E.  Long.  124.  30. 

liabits  the  remotell  ifla  ids  of  India,  efpecially  Amboi-  from  Ferro.     After  traverfing  a  large  trad  of  land,  it 

na  ;  and  is  called  by  the  MacafT.irs  podje.  divides  itfelf  into  five  branches  about  Lat.  73".     Three 

8.  The  little  niaucauco  has  a  rounded  head,  fharp  of  thefe  run  wcftward,  and  two  eaftward,   by  which  it 

nofe,  long  v/hi(kers  ;  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Icy  Sea.      Its  three  weftern 

four  cutting  teeth   in   the  upper  jaw,   fix   in   the  low-  mouths  lie  in  143°  E.  Long,  from  Ferro,  but  the  eaft- 


er  :  feven  grinders  on  each  fide ;  the  neareft  (harp, 
the  more  diftant  lobated  :  the  ears  are  large,  round- 
ifli,  naked,  and  membranaceous  ;  the  eyes  very  large 
and  full.  The  toes  are  long,  and  of  unequal  lengths ; 
the  ends  round  ;  the  nails  round,  and  very  (hort ; 
except  that  of  the  fir II  toe,  which  is  long  and  fliarp  : 
tlie  tail  is  hairy,  of  the  length  of  the  body,  and 
prehenfile.  The  animal  is  rather  lefs  than  the  black 
rat  ;  and,  in  Mr  Pennant's  opinion,  feems  to  be  the 
fame  which  Buffon  calls  k  rat  de  Madj^afiar.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  live  in  the  palm-trees,  and  teed  on  fruits. 
It  holds  its  food  in  its  fore- feet  like  fquirrcis  ;  is 
lively,  and  has  a  weak  cry  ;  and  when  it  fleeps,  it 
rolls  itfelf  up. 

There  are  three  or  four  other  fpecles  ;  thofe  above 
defcrlbed  are  figured  on  Plate  CCLXVIII. 

LEMURES,   in  antiquity,  fprites  or  hobgoblins  ; 


ern  ones  extend  to  153.  The  current  is  every  where 
flow,  and  its  bed  entirely  free  from  rocks.  The  bot- 
tom is  fandy,  and  the  banks  are  in  fome  places  rocky 
and  mountainous.  Sixteen  large  rivers  fall  into  the 
Lena  during  its  courfe  to  the  northern  ocean. 

LeN/EA,  a  fcllival  kept  by  the  Greeks  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  at  which  there  was  much  fcafting  and  Baccha- 
nalian jollity,  accompanied  with  poetical  contentions, 
and  the  exhibition  of  tragedies.  The  poor  goat  was 
generally  facrificed  on  the  occafion,  and  treated  with 
various  marks  of  cruelty  and  contempt,  as  being  natu- 
rally fond  of  broufing  on  the  vineflioots. 

LENFANT  (James),  a  learned  French  writer  born 
in  1661.  After  Undying  at  Saumur,  he  went  to  Hei- 
delberg, where  he  received  iinpofition  of  hands  for  the 
minilby  in  1684.  He  difcharged  the  fundions  of 
this  charafter  with  great   reputation   there,    as  chap- 


reftlefs  ghofte  of  departed  perfons,  who  return  to  ter-     lain  of  the  ekftrefs   dowager   Palatine,  and   pallor  in 
^..11  ordinary  to  the  French  church.     The   defcent  of  the 

French  into  the  Palatinate  obliged  our  author  to  de- 
part from  Heidelberg  in  1688.  He  went  to  Berlin, 
where  the  tlcftor  Frederic,  afterward  king  of  Pruflia, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  minilUrs.  There  he  conti- 
nued 39  years,  diftinguifhing  himfelf  by  his  writings. 
He  was  preacher  to  the  queen  of  Pruilia,  Charlotta 
Sophia;  and  after  her  death,  to  the  late  king  of 
Pruffia.  In  1797  he  took  a  journey  to  England  and 
Holland,  where  he  had  the  honour  to  preach  before 
Queen  Anne ;  and  mi^ht  have  fettled  in  London, 
with  the  title  oi  chaplain  to  her  majcjly.  In  1  7  1  2  he 
went  to  Helmftadt,  in  1715  to  Ltipfic,  and  in  1725 
to  Brcflaw,  to  fearch  for  rare  books  and  MSS.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  it  was  he  that  firft  formed  the  de- 
fign  of  the  Bibholhique  Gevmanique,  which  began  in 
1720;  or  whether  it  was  fuggeltcd  to  him  by  one  of 
the  fociety  of  learned  men,  which  took  the  name  of 
yinoriymous,  and  who  ordinarily  met  at  his  houfe.  He 
died  in  172^.  His  principal  works  are,  l.TheHi- 
llory  of  the  Council  of  Conllance,  2  vols  4to.  2.  A 
Hiliory  of  the  Council  of  Plia,  2  vols  4to.  3.  The 
New  Teilament  tranflated  from  the  Greek  into  the 
French,  with  Notes  by  Bcaufobre  and  Lenfant,  2  voU 
4to.  4.  The  Hiliory  of  Pope  Joan,  from  Spanheim'* 
Latin  dlirertacion.  5.  Several  pieces  in  the  BibliO' 
thequc  Choijie,  La  Republic  des  Lettres,     La   Bibliothequt 


rify  and  torment  the  living. 

Thefe  are  the  fame  with  larvjs,  which  the  ancients 
jmapined  to  wander  round  the  world,  to  frighten  good 
people,  and  plague  the  bad.  For  which  reafon  at 
Rome  they  hatj  lemuria  or  fealla  inltituted  to  appeafe 
the  manes  of  the  dcfunft.     See  Lares. 

Apuleius  expl.iins  the  ancient  notion  of  manes  thus  : 
the  fouls  of  men  rtleafed  from  the  bands  of  the  body, 
and  freed  from  performing  their  bodily  fuiiAlons,  be- 
come a  kind  of  demons  or  genii,  formerly  called  lemu- 
res-  Of  thefe  lewures^  thofe  that  were  kind  to  their 
families  were  called  lares  familiarcs ;  but  thofe  who, 
for  their  crimes,  were  condemned  to  wander  continually, 
without  meeting  with  any  place  of  reft,  and  terrified 
good  men,  and  hurt  the  bad,  are  vulgaily  called 
larvii. 

An  ancient  commentator  on  Horace  mentions,  that 
the  Romans  wrote  lemures  for  remures  ;  which  laft  word 
was  formed  from  Remus,  who  was  killed  by  his  brother 
Romulus,  and  who  returned  to  earth  to  torment  him. 

But  Apuleius  obferves,  that  in  the  ancient  I>atin 
tongue  leimires  fignifies  the  foul  of  a  man  feparated  from 
the  body  by  death. 

LEMURIA,  or  Lemuralia,  a  feaft  folemnizedat 
Rome  on  the  9th  of  May,  to  pacify  the  manes  of  the 
dead   or   in  honour  of  the   lemures. — It   was   inftitu 
ted  by  Romulus,  to  appeafe  the  ghoft  of  hie  murder- 


ed brother   Remus,  which  he  thought  was  continually      Gcniuimqiie,   &c, 

purfulng  him  to  revenge  the  horrid  crime.— The  name  LENGLET  (Nicholas  du  Ftefnoy,  I'abbe),  bora 

lemuria  is  therefore  fuppofed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Re-     at  BLauvais  in  France,   1674,  was   a  moft   fertile  and 


inuria,  2.  e.  the  feafl  of  Remus.  Sacrfficco  continued 
for  three  nights,  the  temples  were  fiiut  up,  and  mar- 
riages were  prohibited  during  the  folemnity.  A  va- 
n'tty  of  whimfical  ceremonies  were  performed,  magical 
words  made  ufe  of,  and  the  ghoftsdefired  to  withdraw, 
without  endeavouring  to  hurt  or  affright  their  friends 
above  j;round.  The  chief  formalities  were  ablution, 
putting  black  beans  into  their  mouths,  and  beating 
kettles  and  pans,  to  make  the  goblins  keep  their  di- 
fiance. 

LENA,    a  great  river  of  Siberia  in  Afia,  which 


ufcful  French  author  on  a  variety  of  fubjefts,  hiftori- 
cal,  geographical,  political,  and  philofophical.  The 
following  deferve  particular  notice  :  1.  A  Method  of 
Studying  Hiftory,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  Principal 
Hii'Orlans  of  every  age  and  country,  publiflied  in 
"1713  ;  a  work  which  eftabllflied  his  reputation  as  an 
hlllorical  writer :  it  was  tranflated  into  moll  of  the 
modern  languages,  particularly  our  own,  with  confi- 
derable  improvements,  by  Richard  Rawlinfon,  LL.I>. 
and  F.  R.S.  and  publiflied  at  London  in  1710,  in 
X  vols  8vo.     2,  A  CodIous  Abridgment  of  UniverfJ 

HiAorjr, 
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Hiftory  and  Biography,  in  chronological  order,  under 
the  title  of  Tablrttcs  chronologiques ;  which  made  its  firft 
appearance  at  Paris  in  1744,  in  2  V0I3  fmall  8vo,  and 
was  univerfally  admired  by  the  literati  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  The  author  attended  with  great  candeur, 
as  every  writer  ouglir,  to  well-founded  judicious  criti- 
cifms.  In  future  editions  he  made  fcvcral  alterations 
and  improvements,  and  from  one  of  thefe,  we  believe 
that  of  1759,  an  Englifh  tranflation  was  made,  and 
publilhed  at  London  in  1762,  in  2  vols  large  Hvo. 
Du  Frefnoy  died  in  17J5  :  the  Paris  edition  of  1759 
was  printed  from  the  author's  c orrefltd  copy  ;  and 
the  imprefGon  being  fold  off,  another  edition  appear- 
ed in  1763,  with  confiderable  improvements  by  an  un- 
known editor  :  to  the  biographical  part,  a  great  num- 
ber of  names  of  refpetlable  perfons  are  added,  not  to 
be  found  in  the  former  edition  ;  and  it  has  this  fiipe- 
rior  advantaa;e  in  the  hiltorical  parts,  that  the  general 
Lillory  is  brought  down  to  the  year  1762.  Du  Fref- 
noy, however,  has  loaded  his  work  with  catalogues  of 
faints,  martyrs,  councils,  fynods,  herefics,  fchifms, 
and  other  ecclefialllcal  matters,  fit  only  for  the  libra- 
ries of  Popifh  convents  and  feminaries. 

LENGTH,  the  extent  of  any  thing  material  from 
end  to  end.  In  duration,  it  is  applied  to  any  fpace  of 
time,  whether  long  or  fliort. 

LENGTHENING,  in  ftip-carpcntry.  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  a  flup  down  acrofs  the  middle,  and  add- 
ing a  certain  portion  to  iier  length.  It  is  performed 
by  fawing.her  planks  afunder  in  different  places  of  her 
length,  on  each  fide  of  the  midfhip  frame,  to  prevent 
her  from  being  too  much  weakened  in  one  place.  The 
two  ends  are  then  drawn  apart  to  a  limited  diflance  ; 
Vfhich  mud  be  equal  to  the  propufed  addition  of 
length.  An  intermediate  piece  of  timber  Is  next 
added  to  the  keel,  upon  which  a  fufficitnc  number  of 
timbers  are  eretfted,  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  produced 
by  the  feparation.  The  two  parts  of  the  kelfon  are 
afterwards  united  by  an  additional  piece  which  is  fco- 
red  down  upon  the  floor- timbers,  and  as  many  beams 
as  may  be  neceffary  are  fixed  acrofs  the  (hip  in  the  new 
interval.  Finally,  the  planks  of  the  fide  are  prolong 
«d  fo  as  to  unite  with  each  other;  and  thofe  of  the 
ceiling  refitted  in  ihe  fame  manner ;  by  which  the 
whole  procefs  is  completed. 

LENEICIA,  a  ttrong  town  of  Poland,  and  capi- 
tal of  a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  fort  feat- 
«d  on  a  rock.  The  nobility  of  the  province  hold  their 
diet  here.  It  (lands  in  a  morafs  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Bfura,  in  E  Long   19.  25.   N.  Lat   52.  12. 

LENOX  or  Dun  BARTON  Shiriy  a  county  of  Scot- 
land, ftretching  24  miles  in  length  and  20  in  breadth, 
18  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  and  frith  of 
Clyde,  on  the  wed  by  Lochlong  and  Argylelhire,  on 
the  north  by  the  Grampian  hills,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
Monteith  and  Stirlingfiiire.  Great  part  of  this  county 
confifts  of  hills  and  heaths,  fit  for  nothing  but  paftu- 
rage  and  fpor' ;  even  in  the  lower  lands,  the  foil  is  not 
extremely  fertile:  yet  the  face  of  the  country  is  agree- 
ably diveifified  with  hill,  dale,  mountain,  heath, 
ftreams,  lakes,  woods,  and  fields  of  corn:  the  (hire  is 
likewife  beautified  with  a  great  number  of  agreeable 
feats  and  plantations,  belontfing  to  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune. Fart  of  this  county  is  walhed  by  the  river  Clyde 
ifl  iu  courfe  to  the  fea;   even  at  the  caftle  of  Dunbar- 
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ton,  the  breadth  of  it  amounts  to  two  miles  at  high- 
waier,  and  it  continues  extending  in  width  and  depth 
until  it  joins  the  ocean.  From  the  mouth  of  tire 
Clyde,  the  two  bays  of  Lochlong  and  Lochfyn  make 
large  indentations  in  the  (liire  of  Dunbarton.  The 
only  fiver  of  any  confideration  that  runs  through  this 
county,  is  the  Leven,  the  Lelanonius  of  Ptolemy, 
otherwile  calitd  Levinia,  iht  Lstin  name  for  Lenox. 
The  river  Leven  is  a  pure  tranfparent  palloial  llream, 
that  warbiea  over  a  bed  of  pebbles,  through  a  dclip.ht- 
ful  vale  adorned  with  farms,  feats,  woods,  and  planta- 
tions. It  derives  its  origin  from  the  great  lake  called 
Lochhmond,  of  which  indeed  it  is  the  overflowing,  and, 
after  a  delightful  meandring  courfe  of  five  or  fix  miles, 
difembogues  icfelf  into  the  Clyde  at  the  caftle  of  Dun- 
barton.  But  the  greateft  curiofity  of  this  county  is 
Lochlomond  itfelf,  a  vail  body  of  frefh  water,  fup- 
plied  by  iubterraneous  fprings  and  rivulets,  furround- 
ed  with  huge  mountains,  extending  25  miles  in  length, 
and  in  fome  places  five  miles  in  breadth,  incredibly 
deep  in  every  part,  interfpeifed  with  24  verdant  ides, 
fome  of  which  are  ftockcd  with  red  deer,  and  inhabi- 
ted. Nothing  can  be  more  wildiy  romantic  than  this 
part  of  the  country  during  the  fummer-fcafon,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  lake  :  the  high  road  runs  in  fome 
places  through  natural  woods;  oveihung,  on  one  hand, 
by  fteep  mountains,  covered  with  flowery  heath  ;  and 
on  the  other  opening  in  long  viftas  upon  the  lake,  ter- 
minated by  green  {(lands  that  feem  to  float  upon  the 
water.  Among  the  rivers  of  this  (hire  we  (liall  like- 
wife  mention  the  water  of  Blane,  which,  though  itfelf 
an  inconfideiable  ftream,  hath  been  rendered  faraour 
by  the  birth  of  George  Buchanan,  the  celebrated  La- 
tin poet  and  hillorian.  He  was  born  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  lake,  not  far  from  the  place  called  Bucha- 
nan, where  we  may  behold  an  elegant  feat  belonging 
to  the  duke  of  Montrofe,  head  of  the  noble  family  of 
Graham,  fo  often  dillinguKhed  by  its  loyalty,  inte- 
grity, and  valour.  The  fame  part  of  the  country  gave 
birth  to  the  great  mathematician  and  naturalill,  Na- 
pier, Lord  Mcrchifton,  Inventor  of  the  logarithms. 
The  title  of  Lenox,  with  the  property  of  great  part  of 
the  (hire,  was  heretofore  veiled  in  a  branch  of  the 
royal  family  of  Stuart,  with  which  it  was  rt united  in 
the  perfon  of  King  James  VI.  whofe  father,  Henry 
Lord  Darnly,  was  fon  to  the  duke  of  Lenox.  This 
prince  conferred  the  title  upon  his  kinfman  Efme 
Stuart,  fon  of  John  Lord  d'Aubigney  in  France  ;  but, 
his  race  failing  at  the  death  of  Ciiarles  duks  of  Lenox 
and  Richmond,  and  the  eftate  devolving  to  ihe  crown, 
King  Charles  II.  conferred  both  lilies  on  his  own  na- 
tural fon  by  the  duchefs  of  Portfmouth  ;  and  they  are 
dill  enjoyed  by  his  poderity.  The  people  of  Lenox- 
(Irire  are  chiefly  Lowlanders,  though  in  fome  parts  of 
it  divine  fervice  is  performed  in  the  Erfe  language. 
The  mod  numerous  clans  in  this  di drift,  are  the  iVtac- 
farlanes,  the  Colquhouns,  and  the  Buchanans.  They 
generally  profeis  the  Proteftant  faith,  according  to 
the  Preibyterian  difcipline  ;  yet  fome  of  the  gentle- 
men follow  the  Englilh  ritual.  The  commonalty  are 
for  the  mod  part  fober,  honed,  and  indudrious;  and 
though  they  live  poorly,  are  tall,  vigorous,  and  heal- 
thy. 

LENS,  a  piece  of  glafs,  or  any  other  tranfparent 

fubdance,  the  furfaces  of  which  are  fo  formed,  that 
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tVie  rays  of  light,  by  palTing  throuprh  It,  are  made  to 
change  their  diredlion,  either  tending  to  meet  in  a 
point  beyond  the  lens,  or  made  to  become  parallel  af- 
ter converging  or  diverging;  or  lallly,  proceeding  as  if 
they  had  ilTued  from  a  point  before  they  fell  upon  the 
lens.  Some  Icnfcs  are  convex,  or  thicker  in  the 
middle  ;  fome  concave,  or  thinner  in  the  middle  ; 
fome  plano-convtx,  or  plano-concave  ;  that  is  with 
one  lide  flat,  and  the  other  convex  or  concave  ;  and 
fome  are  called  mcinjhifcs,  or  convex  on  one  fide  and 
concave  on  the  other.      See  Dioptrics,  p.  33 

LENT,  a  fiilemn  time  of  falling  in  the  Chridian 
cliuich,  obfervcd  as  a  time  of  humiliation  before 
Eallcr,  the  gieat  feftival  of  our  Saviour's  refurrec- 
lion. 

Tliofc  of  the  Romilh  church,  and  fome  of  the  Pio- 
teflant  communion,  maintain,  that  it  was  aUvays  a 
faft  of  40  days,  and,  as  fuch,  of  apoftolical  inttitu- 
tion.  Others  think  it  was  only  of  ecclefiallical  in- 
flitution,  and  that  it  was  varioufly  obferved  in  dif- 
ferent chutches,  and  grew  by  degrees  from  a  fail  of 
40  hours  to  a  fall  of  40  days.  This  is  the  fentimeiit 
of  Morton,  Bifliop  Taylor,  Du  Moulin,  Daille,  and 
others. 

Anciently  the  manner  of  obferving  lent  among  thofe 
who  were  pioufly  difpofed,  was  to  abflain  from  food 
till  evening :  their  only  refrefhment  was  a  fupper  j  and 
then  it  was  iiidillcrent  whether  it  was  flcfh  or  any  other 
food,  provided  it  was  ufed'^ith  fobriety  and  modera- 
tion. 

Lent  was  thought  the  proper  time  for  exercifing, 
more  abundantly,  every  fpeciea  of  charity.  Thus 
what  they  fpared  from  their  own  bodies  by  abridging 
them  of  a  meal,  was  ufually  given  to  the  poor  ;  they 
employed  their  vacant  hours  in  viliting  the  fick  and 
thofe  that  were  in  prifon,  in  entertaining  ftrangers, 
and  reconciling  diflerences.  The  imperial  laws  for- 
bad all  profecution  of  meii  in  criminal  aftions,  that 
Blight  bring  them  to  corporal  punilhment  and  torture, 
during  the  whole  feafon.  This  was  a  lime  of  more 
than  ordinary  ftriftnefs  and  devotion,  and  therefore  in 
many  of  the  great  churches  they  had  religions  affem- 
blies  for  prayer  and  preaching  every  day.  All  public 
games  and  ilage-plays  were  prohibited  at  this  feafon  ; 
as  alfo  the  celebration  of  all  ftftivals,  birth-days,  and 
marriages,  as  unfiiitable  to  the  prefent  occafion. 

The  Chriftians  of  the  Greek  chui'ch  obfervc  four 
lents  :  the  lirll  commences  on  the  15th  of  November  ; 
the  fecond  is  the  fame  with  our  lent ;  the  third  begins 
the  week  after  Whitfuntide,  and  continues  till  the 
fellival  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul ;  and  the  fourth  com- 
mences on  the  firil  of  Augull,  and  lafts  no  longer  than 
till  the  15th.  Thefe  lents  are  obferved  with  great 
ilriftnefs  and  aufterity ;  but  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days they  indulge  themfelves  in  drinking  wine  and 
uling  oil,  which  are  prohibited  on  other  days. 

LENTIL,  in  botany.     See  Ervum. 

LENTINI.     See  Leontini. 

LENTISCUS,  in  botany.     See  Pistacia. 

LEO,  in  zoology.     See  Felis. 

Leo,  in  ailronomy,  the  fifth  of  the  12  figns  of 
the  zodiac.  The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Lap  in 
Ptolemy's  catalogue  are  27,  befides  the  informes, 
which  are  8  j  in  Tycho's   30  j  in  the  Britannic  cata- 
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Leo  X.  whofe  proper  name  was  John  de  Medicis, 
is  a  pope  ever  to  be  remembered  by  Proteftants,  as  ha- 
ving proved  the  caiife  of  the  reformation  begun  by 
Martin  Luther.  He  had  been  honoured  with  a  car-  < 
dinal's  hat  at  14  years  of  age,  and  fome  years  after 
with  the  dignity  of  legate  by  Julius  II.  He  was  ia 
that  quality  in  the  army  which  was  defeated  by  the 
French  near  Ravenna  in  1512,  where  he  was  taken 
prifoner.  The  foldiers,  who  had  overcome  him,  (how- 
fd  him  fuch  great  veneration,  that  thev  humbly  a(]<ed 
his  pardon  for  gaining  the  victory,  befought  him  to 
give  them  abfolution  for  it,  and  promlfed  never  to  bear 
arms  againit  the  pope.  When  Pope  Julius  died,  Lea 
was  very  ill  of  the  venereal  difeafe  at  Florence,  and  wa« 
carried  to  'liome  in  a  litter.  His  hurrying  about  every 
night  to  the  cardinals  of  his  faftion,  occalloned  the 
breaking  of  his  ulcer  ;  and  the  matter  which  ran  from^ 
it  exhaled  fuch  a  (lench,  that  ail  the  cells  in  the  con- 
clave,  which  were  feparated  only  by  thin  partitions,, 
were  poifoned  by  it.  Upon  this  the  cardinals  confulted 
the  phylicians  of  the  conclave,  to  know  what  the  mat- 
ter was.  They,  being  bribed,  faid  the  cardinal  de 
Medicis  could  not  live  a  month  ;  which  fenience  oc» 
calioned  his  being  chofen  pope.  Thus  cardinal  de 
Medicis,  then  not  3c  years  of  age,  was  elcAed  pope 
upon  a  falfe  information  ;  and  as  joy  is  the  moll  fove- 
relgn  of  all  remedies,  he  foon  after  recovered  his 
health,  fo  that  the  old  cardinals  had  reafou  to  repent 
their  credulity. —  He  was  better  calculated  for  a  tem- 
poral prince,  being  ambitious,  politic,  luxurious,  a 
connoiflcur  in  the  hne  arts,  and  an  accomplilhed  fine 
gentleman  :  thus  qualified,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fo 
young  a  pontiff,  negleAing  the  tuie  intereft  of  hio 
church,  fhould  avail  liimfilf  of  the  folly  of  religioiia 
dupes,  and  publicly  fell  indulgences  to  fupport  hia 
prodigality,  efpecially  as  he  was  known  to  difcclieve 
Chrillianity  itfelf,  which  he  called  /I  very  profitable falU 
for  him  ami  Ills preilectffors.  In  1517,  he  publifhed  ge- 
neral indulgences  throughout  Europe  (and  ordered  the 
priclls  to  recommend  them)  in  favour  of  thofe  who 
wotdd  contribute  any  fum  towards  completing  the. 
church  of  St  Peter ;  and  this  was  the  bafis  of  the  re- 
formation. (See  Luther  and  Indulgence.)  Leo. 
died  in  1521. 

It  is  but  jullice  to  add,  that  to  tlu's  pope  was  prin- 
cipally owing  the  revival  of  polite  literature  in  Italy. 
He  fpared  neither  pains  nor  expence  in  recovering  an- 
cient manufcripts,  and  procuring  good  editions  of 
them  ;  he  favoured  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  and  gloried: 
in  being  the  patron  of  learned  and  ingenious  men,  who 
in  return  have  been  very  lavirti  in  his  praife.  Mr. 
Pope,  in  his  cffay  on  Criticifm,  bellows  on  him  thef& 
hairaonious  lines. 
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But  fee  !  each  mufein  Leo's  golden  days. 
Starts  from  her  trance  ;  and  tiinis  her  withet'd  bays; 
Rome's  ancient  Genius,  o'er  its  ruins  fpread, 
Shakes  nffthe  dull,  ai  d  rears  his  rev'rcnd  head. 
Then  Sculpture  and  her  illier  Arts  revive  : 
Stones  leap  to  form,  $nd  rock-s  begin  to  live  ; 
With  fwecter  nmes  each  rifing  temple  rung  ; 
A  Raphael  painteil.and  a  Vida  lung. 

Leo  (St),  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
territory  of  the  church,  and  duchy  of  Urbino,  with  a: 
bilhop's  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  near  the  rU 
ver  Marrechia,  in  E.  Long,  12.  25.   N.  Lat.  43.  57. 

LEOMINSTER,    a  town   of  Htrtfordfliire,   ia. 

Englaudj, 
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leor.  EnglanJ,  feated  on  tlie  river  Luff,  which  waters  the  ders 
'—^r—'  nortli  and  call  fides  of  the  town,  and  over  which  there 
ate  feveral  bridges.  It  is  a  large,  handfome,  populous 
borough  ;  and  is  a  gicat  thoroughfare  betwixt  South- 
Wales  and  London,  from  wiiich  lall  it  is  diftant  I  13 
mcafurtd  miles.  In  King  John's  reign  it  was  burnt, 
but  foon  rebuilt.  It  was  incorporr.ted  by  Queen  Mjry, 
and  is  governed  by  a  higli  lleward,  bailiff,  recorder,  13 
capital  burge(fes  (out  of  whom  the  bailiff  is  chofen), 
and  a  town  clerk.  Its  market  is  on  Friday,  and  its 
fairs,  which  are  all  noted  for  horfes  and  black  cattle, 
on  February  13th,  Tuefday  after  Midlent-Snnday, 
May  13th,  July  loth,  September  4th,  and  November 
l!l.  The  market  was  on  Thurfday  till  it  Was  chan- 
ged, on  a  petition  from  the  cities  of  Hereford  and 
Worceiler,  complaining  of  their  lofs  of  trade;  hnce 
which,  the  vail  trade  it  had  in  wool  and  wheat  is  much 
leflened.  The  bell  flax  is  faid  to  grow  here,  and  it 
has  been  equally  noted  for  the  belt  wheat,  barley,  and 
the  fintft  bread.  The  inhabitants  drive  a  confiderable 
trade  not  only  in  the  wool,  but  in  gloves,  leather,  hat- 
making,  &c  and  there  are  feveral  rivers  in  and  a- 
bout  the  town  on  which  they  have  mills  and  other  ma- 
chines. Near  its  church  are  fome  remains  of  its  priory ; 
and  on  a  neighbouring  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace, 
called  to  this  day  ComfortCallle.  It  has  ftveial  good 
inns,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  W.  JLong. 
2.  45.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

LEON,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Bre- 
tagne,  and  capital  of  the  Lyonnois,  with  a  bifhop's 
fee.  It  is  feated  near  the  fea,  in  \V.  Long.  3.  55.  N. 
Lat.  48.  41. 

Leon,  a  province  of  Spain,  with  the  title  of  a  king- 
dom ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Allurias  ;  on  the  well 
by  Galicia  and  Portugal  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  EJlre- 
madura  and  Callilc,  which  alfo  bounds  it  on  the  eaft. 
It  is  about  125  miles  in  length,  and  £00  in  breadth  ; 
and  is  divided  into  two  almoll  equal  parts  by  the  ri- 
ver Ducro,  or  Douro.  It  produces  all  ihc  nccclFaries 
©f  life,  and  Leon  is  the  capital  town. 

Leon,  an  ancient  and  laige  epifcopal  town  of  Spain, 
and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  built  by  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Galba.  It  has  the  fined  cathe- 
dral church  in  all  Spain.  It  was  formerly  more  rich 
and  populous  than  at  prefent,  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  capital  of  the  lirll  ChrilUan  kingdom  in 
Spain.  It  is  feated  between  two  fources  of  the  river 
Efra,  in  W.  Long.  5.  13.  N.  Lat.  42.  ^^. 

Leon  (Peter  Clcca  dc),  author  of  the  hiftory  of 
Peru.  He  left  Spain  his  native  country  at  I  3  years  of 
age,  in  order  to  go  into  America,  where  he  refided  ty 
years;  and  obferved  lo  many  remarkable  things,  that 
he  refolved  to  commit  them  to  writing.  The  fitll  part 
of  his  hiftory  was  printed  at  Seville  in  1J53.  He  be- 
gan it  in  1541,  and  ended  it  in  1550.  He  was  at  Li- 
ma, the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  when  he  gave 
the  finilhing  ftrcke  to  it,  and  was  then  32  years  of 
age. 

Leon  lie  Nicaragua,  a  town  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  and  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua  ;  the  re- 
iidence  of  the  governor,  and  a  bilhop's  lee.  It  con- 
lills  of  about  locohoufco,  and  has  feveral  monalleries 
and  nunneries  belonging  to  it.  At  one  end  of  the 
town  is  a  lake  which  ebbs  and  flows  like  the  fca.  The 
town  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  vokanO)  which  xcn- 
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it  fubjet!^  to  earthquakes.  It  was  taken  by 
the  buccaneers  in  1685,  in  light  of  a  Spanifli  ar- 
my who  were  fix  to  one.  W.  Long.  86.  10.  N.  I^at. 
12.  25. 

LEONARD  DE  NoBLET  (St.)  an  ancient  town  of 
France,  in  the  province  of  Guicnne  and  territory  of  Li- 
raolin,  with  a  confiderable  manufactory  of  cloth  and- 
paper.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Vienne,  in  E.  Long. 
I.  35.   N.  Lat.  4?.  50. 

LEONARDO  da  TiNct.     See  Vinci. 

LEONCLAVIUS  (John),  one  of  the  mod  learn- 
ed men  of  the  i6th  century,  was  a  native  of  Wellpha- 
lia.  He  travelled  into  Turkey,  and  colltftcd  excel- 
lent materials  for  compofing  The  Ottoman  liijlury  ;  and 
it  is  to  him  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  bell  account 
we  have  of  that  empire.  To  his  knowledge  in  the 
learned  languages,  he  had  added  that  of  the  civil  law  ; 
whereby  he  was  very  well  qualified  to  tranflate  the  Ba- 
JiUca.  His  other  verfions  were  efteemed,  though  critics 
pretend  to  have  found  many  faults  in  them.  He  died 
in  1593,  aged  60. 

LEONIDAS  I.  king  of  Sparta,  a  renowned  war- 
rior, llain  in  defending  the  ftiaits  of  Thermopylae  a- 
gainft  Xeixes,  480  B.  C.      Sec  .Sparta. 

LEONINE,  in  poetry,  is  applied  to  a  kind  of 
verfes  which  rhime  at  every  hemitlic,  the  middle  always 
chiming  to  the  end.  Of  which  kind  we  find  feveral 
ancient  hymns,  epigrams,  prophecies,  &c. — For  in- 
llance,  Muretus  fpcaking  of  the  poetry  of  LoreniiO 
Gambara  of  Brefle,  fays, 

Bn\ia,  veffratis  merdofa  •volumlna  i-atis, 
Ncri  J'unt  «o/?rates  ter^ere  Jigim  «ates. 
The  following  one  is  from  tiie  Ichool  of  Salernum  : 
Lt  v/tes  pcenam  ile  pvlibus  incipe  coiazm. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  fomewhat  obfcure  :  Paf.- 
quier  derives  it  from  one  Leoninus  cr  Leonius,  who 
excelled  in  this  way  ;  and  dedicated  feveral  pieces  to 
Pope  Alexander  III.;  others  derive  it  from  Pope  Leo  j^. 
and  others  from  the  bead  called /;wj,  by  reafon  it  is  the 
lofticll  of  all  verfes. 

LEONTICA,  feads  or  facrifices  celebrated  among 
the 'ancients  in  honour  of  the  fun. — They  were  called 
Leor.lica,  and  the  piicds  who  officiated  at  them  Leones^- 
becauie  they  reprefented  the  fun  under  the  figure  of  a 
lion  radiant,  bearing  a  tiara,  and  griping  in  his  two 
fore  pa*s  the  horns  of  a  bull,  who  druggled  with  him 
in  vain  to  difengage  hiuifelf. 

The  critics  are  extremely   divided  about  this  feaft. 
Some  will  have  it  annivcrfary,  and  to  have  made  its  ■ 
return  not  in   a  folar  but  in  a  lunar  year  ;   but  others 
hold   its    return    more    frequent,    and    give    indancta- 
where   the   period  was  not   above  two   hundred  and- 
twenty  days. 

The  ceremony  was  fometlmes  alfo  called  Mithriaca; 
Mithras  being  the  name  of  the  lun  among  the  ancient 
Perfians.  There  was  always  a  man  facrificed  at  thefe 
fealls,  till  the  time  of  Pladrian,  who  prohibited  it  by 
a  law.  Commodus  introduced  the  cultom  afrelh,  after 
whofe  time  it  was  again  exploded. 

LEONTICE,  lion's  leaf:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hcxandria  clafs  oP 
plants  i  and  in  the  natural  method  tanking  under  the 
24th  order,  CoryJules.  The  corolla  is  hexapetalous  ;. 
the  nectarhim  hexaphyllous,  Handing  on  the  heels  oft 
the  corolla,  with  lU  limb  patent  j  the  caly.'i  hexaphyl- 
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Citontiiii  Ions,  and  deciduous.  There  are  four  fpecies,  natives 
I'  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  two  of  wliich  are 
■  '^  ""  fometimcs  cultivated  in  this  country.  Thefe  are, 
I.  The  chryfogonum  with  winged  leaves;  and,  2.  The 
leontopetaliim  with  decompounded  leaves.  Both  th'cffe 
plants  are  natives  of  the  Archipelago  illands,  and  alfo 
growinthe  ccrnfield'iaboutAleppoin Syria,  vvhctethey 
..flower  foon  after  Chriftmaa.  They  have  large  tuberous 
roots  like  thofe  of  the  cyclamen,  covered  with  a  dark- 
brown  bark.  The  flowers  fit  upon  raked  footftalks  : 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort  fudain  many  yellow  flowers,  but 
the  flowers  of  the  fecond  are  of  a  paler  colour.  Both 
fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife  they  fcldom  fucceed. 
When  fent  to  dillant  countries,  they  muli  be  preferved 
in  fand.  The  plants  are,  however,  very  diificult  to  be 
preferved  in  this  country  :  for  ihey  will  not  thrive  in 
pots  ;  and  when  they  are  planted  in  the  full  ground, 
froll;  frequently  deftroys  them.  The  beft  way  is  to 
fow  the  feed  as  foon  as  it  comes  from  abroad,  covering 
it  with  glaflVs  in  the  winter  to  proteft  it  from  froft  ; 
and,  in  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear, 
they  mull  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  at  all  times 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  otherwife  they  will  be 
weak. 

LEONTINI,  or  Leontium  (anc.  geog.),  a  town 
of  Sicily  on  thtf  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Terias,  20  miles 
north -weft  of  Syiacufe.  The  territory,  called  Camp'i 
Leontim,  was  extremely  fertile  (Cicvro):  thefe  were  the 
Campl  Ldjlrigomi,  anciently  fo  called;  the  feat  of  the 
Lsellrigons,  according  to  the  commentators  on  the 
poets.  The  name  Leonl'ini  is  from  Leo,  the  impitiTion 
on  their  coin  being  a  lion.  Now  called  Lentini,  a 
town  fituattd  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  in  the  foulh-eall  of 
Sicily. 

LEONTIUM,  one  of  tiie  twelve  towns  of  Achaia, 
whether  on,  or  more  dillant  from,  the  bay  of  Corinth, 
is  uncertain.      Leontium  of  Sicily.      See  Leontini. 

LEON  rODON,  dandelion:  A  genus  of  the  po- 
lygamia  acqualis  order,  beK)ngiiig  to  the  fyngcnefia 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  49lh  order,  Ccmpofits.  The  receptacle  is  na- 
ked ;  the  calyx  imbricated,  with  the  fcales  fomcwhat 
loofe  ;  the  pappus  feathery.  1  here  are  nine  fpecies, 
of  which  the  only  remarkable  one  is  the  Taraxacum, 
or  common  dandelion,  found  on  the  road  fides,  in  pa- 
ftures,  and  on  the  banks  of  ditches.  Early  in  the 
fpring,  the  leaves  whilll  yet  white  and  hardly  unfolded 
are  an  excellent  ingredient  in  fal  ids.  The  French  eat 
the  roots  and  tender  leaves  with  bread  and  butter.  Chil- 
dren that  eat  it  in  the  evening  experience  its  diuretic 
«fFtfts  in  the  night,  which  is  the  reafon  that  other  Eu- 
ropean nations  as  well  as  ourfelves  vulgarly  call  it 
fifi-aled.  When  a  fwarm  of  locuHshad  deltroyed  the 
harveft  in  the  idand  of  Minorca,  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants fubfifted  upon  this^plant.  The  exprefled  juice 
has  been  given  to  the  quantity  of  four  ounces  three  or 
four  times  a  day  ;  and  Boeihaave  had  a  gieat  opinion 
of  the  utility  of  this  and  other  laftefcent  plants  in  vif- 
ceral  obftiuftions.  Goats  eat  it  ;  fwine  devour  it 
greedily  ;  fheep  and  cows  are  not  fond  of  it,  and 
horfes  refufe  it.      Small  birds  are  fond  of  the  feeds. 

LEONURUS,  lion's-tail:  A  genus  of  the  gym- 
nofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 


Lepanto. 


42d  order,   Vert'tcWlatd.     The  anthers  are  powdered  Leotiani* 
v.'ith  fliining  points,  or  fmall  elevated   globular  par-    -     " 
ticks.  _ 

Species.      I.  The  Afrlcana,  with  fpear  fhaped  leaves, 
is  a  native  of  Ethiopia.      It  rifes  with  a  fl;rubby  ftalk 
feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  ieveral  four  cor- 
nered branches,  garniflied  with  oblong  narrow  leaves, 
acutely  indented  on  their  edges,  hairy  on  their  upper 
fide,  and  veined  on  the  Under  fide,  Ifanding  oppofite. 
The    flowers   are    produced    in   wliotls,   each   of  the 
branches  having  two  or  three  of  thefe  whorls  towards 
their  ends.     They  are  of  the  lip  kind,  fhaped  fome- 
whst  like  thofe  of  the  dead  nettle;  but  are  much  long- 
er, and  covered  with  fhort  hairs.     They  are  of  a  gol- 
den fcarlet  colour,   fo  make  a  fine  appearance.     The 
flowers  commonly  appear  in  Oftober  and  November, 
and  foir.ctimes  continue  till  the  middle  of  December, 
but  are  not  fucceedcd  by  feeds  in  this  country.  There 
is  c  variety  with  vjiiegated  leaves  which  is  admired  by 
fome,  but  the  whorls  of  flowers  are  fmaller  thin  thofe 
of  the  plain  fort.   2.  The  nepetaefolia,  with  oval  leaves, 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good   Hope.     This  rifes 
with  a  fquare   (lirubby   ilalk    about  three   feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  four-corneied   branches,  garniflied 
with  oval  crenated  leaves,  rough  on   their  under  fide 
like  the   dead-nettle,  but  veined  on  the   upper   fide, 
and  placed  oppofite.     The  flowers  come  out  in  whorls 
like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  are  not  fo  long  nor 
fo  deep   coloured.     They  appear  at  the  fame  feafon 
with  the  firll,  and  continue  as  long  in  beauty.     There 
are  three  other  fpecies,  but  the  above  aie  the  moft  re- 
markable. 

Culture.  Both  forts  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  Ibould  be  expofed  to  the  air  long  enough  to 
harden  the  (hoots,  and  planted  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  after  which  they  will  take  root  very  freely. 
They  fhould  be  planted  in  a  loamy  border  to  an  ea- 
llcrn  afpefl  ;  ar.d  if  they  are  covered  clofely  with  a 
bell  or  hand-glafb  to  exclude  the  air,  and  fltaded  from 
the^fun,  it  will  forward  their  putting  forth  roots.  As 
foon  as  they  have  taken  good  root,  they  fliould  be  taken 
up  and  planted  each  in  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  foft 
loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  the  lliade  till  they  have  ta- 
ken new  root.  In  Odlober  they  mull  be  removed  into 
the  green-houfe. 

LEOPARD.     SeeFELis. 

Leop.ird's  Bane,  in  botany.      See  Doronicum. 

LEPANTO,  a  llrong  and  veiy  confiderablc  town 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  in  Livadia,  with  an  archbi- 
fhop's  fee  and  a  llrong  fort.  It  is  built  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  in  form  of  a  fugar-loaf ;  and  is  divided  in- 
to fiiur  towns,  each  fuirounded  by  walls,  and  com- 
manded by  a  caftle  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The 
harbour  is  vti-y  fmall,  and  may  be  fhut  up  by  a  chain, 
the  entrance  being  but  5c  feet  wide.  It  was  ta- 
ken from  the  Turks  by  the  Venetians  in  1687;  but 
wab  afterwards  evacuated,  and  the  caftle  demolifhed  in 
1699,  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  Catlowitz.  It 
was  near  this  town  that  Don  John  of  Aullria  obtain- 
ed the  famous  vi,;tory  over  ihe  Turkifh  fleet  in  1571. 
The  produce  of  the  adjacent  country  is  wine,  oil,  corn, 
and  rice.  Turkey  leather  is  alfo  manufadlured  here. 
The  wine  would  be  exceedingly  good  if  they  did  not 
pitch  their  velfels  on  the  infide,  but  this  renders  the 
tafte  very  difagrecable  to  thofe  who  are  not  accil- 

ftomed 
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The  Tuiks  have  fix  or  feven  mofqiies     very  duU   appearance,    and  of  different  degrees  of  a 


ftomed  to  It. 

here,  and  the  Greeks  two  cliurches.  It  is  leatcd  on 
a  gulph  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  I>ong.  22.  13.  N. 
Lat.  38.  34. 

LEPAS,  the  acorn,  in  zoology;  a  genus  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  vermes  tellacea.  The  animal  is 
the  triton  ;  the  (hell  is  mviltivalve,  unequal,  fixed  by 
a  Item  or  feffile.  There  are  feveral  fptcies,  of  which 
the  moft  remarkable  is  the  anatifera,  confilling  of  five 
(hells  depreffed,  affixed  to  a  pedicle  and  in  clullers.  It 
adheres  to  the  bottom  of  (hips  by  its  pedicles.  The 
tcntacula  from  its  animal  are  feathered  ;  and  have  gi- 
ven the  old  EnglilTi  hidorians  and  naturalifts  the  Idea 
of  a  bird.  They  afcribed  the  origin  of  the  barnacle 
goofe  to  ihofe  (hells.    See  Plate  CCLXIII. 

LEPIDIUM,  DiTTANUER,  OX  Pi-pper looi-t :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  filiculo(3E  order,  belonging  to  the  telradyna- 
mia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  39th  order,  S'lliquofn.  The  fillcula  Is  emar- 
ginated,  cordated,  and  poly  Ipermous,  with  the  valves  ca- 
rlnated  contrary  or  broader  than  the  partition.  There 
are  19  fpecics,  of  which  the  only  remarkable  one  is  the 
latifolium  or  common  dittander.  This  is  a  native  of 
many  parts  both  of  Scotland  and  England.  It  hath 
fmall,  white,  creeping  roots,  by  which  it  multiplies 
very  falU  and  Is  difficult  to  be  eradicated  after  it  has 
long  grown  in  any  place.  The  llalks  are  fmooth,  rife 
two  feet  high,  and  lend  out  many  fide-branches.  The 
flowers  grow  In  dole  bunches  towards  the  top  of  the 
branches,  coining  out  from  the  fide;  they  aie  fmall, 
and  compofcd  of  four  fmall  white  petals.  The  feeds 
fipen  In  autumn.  The  whole  plant  has  a  hot  biting 
taile  like  peppe'"  ;  and  the  leaves  have  been  often  ufed 
by  the  country  people  to  give  a  rellih  to  their  viands 
iuitead  of  that  ipice,  whence  the  plant  has  got  the  ap- 
pellation oi poor  man's  pepper.  It  is  reckoned  an  anti- 
fcoibiitic,  and  was  formerly  ufed  initead  of  the  horj'e 
raJi/h  fcurmygrafs. 

l>fc;PIDOPi'ERA,  in  zoology,  an  order  of  Infefts, 
with  four  wind's,  which  are  covered  with  imbricated 
fqnamuls.      See  Zoolt'cv. 

L.EP1SM.A,  in  zool  igy  ;  a  genus  of  apterous  in- 
fefts, the  characters  of  which  are  :  They  have  fix  feet 
formed  for  running  ;  the  ni.juth  is  iiiinilhed  with  tour 
palpi,  two  of  which  are  cetaceous  and  two  capitated  ; 
the  tail  Is  terminated  by  extended  briitles,  and  the 
body  imbricated  with  fcalt-s.  There  are  7  fpecies.  The 
facchirina  (Plate  CCLXXIV.)  is  an  American  fpecies, 
fo  called  becaufe  moftly  found  among  fugar  ;  but  now 
common  in  Europe.  It  is  of  a  leaden  colour,  but  ra 
ther  inclining  to  that  of  filver,  by  reafon  of  the  fmall 
filvery  fcales  with  which  it  is  covered  ;  by  which  iame 
clreumllance  it  relembles,  efpecially  in  Its  under  part, 
the  filver  fifh.  It  is  f  .und  in  gardens,  under  boxes, 
and  in  the  crevices  of  v/indow-falhcs  in  houfts,  where 
it  Is  >.ery  common.  It  luas  with  great  fwit.nefs,  and 
is  difficult  to  catch.  Wl'cn  touched,  it  lofcs  part  of 
its  fcales,  and  its  foflncts  mukis  it  e-afy  to  crulh. 

LEFIUM,  In  na'ura:  hillory.  a  i^enus  of  fi;)ffils  of 
the  harder  gypfuifl,  compoltd  of  very  fmall  particles, 
and  of  a  lefs  glittering  hue. 

Thrre  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  being  one 
of  the  lea(t  valiuible  and  mnlt  impure  cif  the  clafs  of 
gypiums.  It  IS  t  an  exlrein'  'y  rude,  irregular,  coarfe, 
sod  unequal  druCture ;  a  little  foft  to  the  toucbj  of  a 


grey  I  (h  white.  It  is  burnt  in  plaller  for  the  coarfer 
works  ;  it  calcines  very  (lowly  and  unequally,  and 
makes  but  a  very  coarfe  and  ordinary  plaller. 

LEPROSY,  a  foul  cutaneous  difeale,  appearing 
in  dry,  white,  thin,  fcurfy  fcabs,  cither  on  the  whole 
body,   or  only  fome   part   of  it,  and    ufuaily  attended 


with  a  violent  itching  and  other  pains.     See  (the  Inde^i 
fubjolned  to)  MtDici.N£. 

Ti>e  lepro(y  is  of  various  kinds,  but  the  Jews  wer& 
particularly  fubjedt  to  that  called  Elephanlhi/u.  Hence 
the  Jewiih  law  excluded  lepers  from  communion  with, 
mankind,  banilhing  them  into  the  country  or  uninha- 
bited places,  without  excepting  even  kings.  When  a 
leper  was  cleanfed,  he  came  to  the  city  gate,  and  was 
there  examined  by  the  priefts  ;  after  this  he  took  tw» 
live  birds  to  the  temple,  and  fallened  one  of  them  to 
a  wifp  ff  cedar  and  hyil'op  tied  together  with  a  fcarlet 
ribbon  ;  the  fecond  bird  was  killed  by  the  leper,  and 
the  blood  of  it  received  into  a  vtfl'cl  of  water;  with, 
this  water  the  prielt  fprlnkled  the  leper,  dipping  the 
wifp  and  the  live  bird  into  It  :  this  done,  the  live  bird 
was  let  go  ;  and  the  leper,  having  undergone  this  cere- 
mony, was  again  admitted  into  fjciety  and  to  the  ufe 
of  things  facred.  See  Ltvit.  xili.  46.  47.  and  Levit, 
xiv.  I.  2.   &c. 

LEPrODECORHOMBES,  In  natural  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  (offils  of  the  order  of  the  ftlenitae  ;  confilling- 
of  10  planes,  each  fo  nearly  equal  to  that  oppofite  ta 
it  as  very  much  to  approach  to  a  decihedral  parallelo- 
pepid,   though  never  truly  or  regul.uly  fo. 

Ot  this  genus  there  are  only  \\\e  known  fpecies; 
I.  A  thin,  fine,  pellucid,  and  (lender  llreaked  one, 
with  tranfverfe  llria;,  lound  In  confiderable  quantities 
in  the  llrata  of  clay  in  moll  parts  of  England,  particu- 
larly near  Heddington  in  Oxforddiire.  2.  A  thin» 
dull- looking,  opaque,  and  (lender- llreaked  one,  more 
fcatce  than  the  former,  and  found  principally  in  Lei* 
cellerfiilre  and  Stafforadiire.  3.  A  thin  fine  (freaked 
one,  with  longitudinal  llriae,  found  in  the  clay  pits  at 
Richmond,  and  generally  lying  at  great  depths.  This 
has  often  on  Its  -op  and  bottom  a  very  elegant  fmaller 
rhombolde,  defcribed  by  four  regular  lines.  4.  A 
rough  kind,  with  thick  tranfveife  ftiia;,  and  a  fca- 
brous  furface,  very  common  in  Leicellerlhire  and 
Yorkfhire.  And,  5.  A  very  (hort  kind,  with  thick 
platef,  common  In  the  cby-pits  of  Northamptonlhire 
and  Yoikfliire. 

LEPTOPOLYGINGLIMI,  in  natural  hlHory,  a 
genus  of  foffil  (liells,  dlllinguilhed  by  a  number  of 
minute  teeth  at  the  cardo  ;  whereof  v/e  find  great 
numbers  at  Harwich-cliff,  and  in  the  marie  pits  of 
Suffex 

LEPTUM,  In  antiquity,  a  fmall  piece  of  money, 
which,  according  to  fome,  was  only  the  eighth  part 
of  an  obolus ;  but  others  will  have  it  to  be  a  filver  or. 
brals  drachm. 

LEPTURA,  in  zoology,  a.  genus  of  infeds  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  coleoptera,  the  charafters  of 
which  aie  the fc  :, — The  feelers  are  briitly  ;  the  elytra: 
are  attenuated  towards  the  apex  :  and  the  thorax  is 
fomewhat  cylindrical.  There  are  25  fpecies,  princi- 
pally dilliniiulfhed  by  their  colour. 

LEPUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  glirea.     The  charaders  are, 

thefs;; 
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S.tp«<.      tTiefe  : Tliey  hnve  two  fore-tecth  in  each  jaw  j  thole    hare  is  not  fo  fava^e  as  hia  manners  would  indicate.  He 


in  the  upper-jaw  are  double,  the  interior  ones  being 
fmalleft. 

1.   The  limidns,  or  common  hare,  has  a  (hort  tail ; 
the  points  of  the  ears  are  black  ;  the  upper-lip  is  divi- 
ded up  to  the  noftrils  ;  the  length  of  the  body  is  gene- 
rally about  a  foot   and  a  half;  and  the  colour  of  the     when  very  young,  and  brought  up  in 
hair  is  leddilh,  interfperfed  with  white.     The  hare  is    fooner  arrives  at   a  certain  ag;e,  than 


is  gentle,  and  is  fufceptible  of  a  kind  of  education.  He 
is  pretty  eifily  tamed,  and  will  even  (how  a  kind  of 
attachment  to  the  people  of  the  houle  :  But  Itill  this 
attachment  is  not  fo  (Irong  or  tailing  as  to  engage  him 
to   become  altojjethcr  domedic  ;    for  although   taken 

the  houfe,  he  no 
an  he  takes  the  firft 


naturally  a  timid  animal.  He  deeps  in  his  torm  or 
feat  during  the  day  ;  and  feeds,  copulates,  &c.  in  the 
night.  In  a  moonlight  evening,  a  number  of  them 
-are  fometimes  feen  fporting  together,  leaping  and  pur- 
fuing  each  other  :  But  the  leall  motion,  the  falling  of 
■a  leaf,  alarms  them  ;  and  then  they  all  run  oif  feparate- 
ly,  each  taking  a  different  route.  They  are  extremely 
fwift  in  their  motion,  which  is  a  kind  of  gallop,  or  a 
fucceflion  of  quick  leaps-  When  purfued,  they  always 
take  to  the  higher  grounds  :  as  their  fore-feet  are 
much  Ihorter  than  the  hind  ones,  they  run  with  more 
cafe  up-hill  than  down -hill.  The  hare  is  endowed 
with  all  thofe  inftinfts  which  are  neceflary  for  his  own 
prefervation.  In  winter  he  choofes  a  form  expoied  to 
the  fouth,  and  in  i'ummer  to  the  north.  He  conceals 
himfelf  among  vegetables  of  the  fame  colour  with  liim- 
felf.  Mr  Fouilloux  fays,  that  he  oblcrved  a  hare,  as 
foon  as  he  heard  the  found  of  the  horn,  or  the  noife 
of  the  dogs,  althouch  at  a  mile's  diftance,  rife  from 
her  feat,  fwim  acrof^  a  rivulet,  then  lie  down  among 
the  buflies,  and  by  this  means  evade  the  fcent  of  the 
dogs.  After  beiuij  chafed  for  a  coirple  of  hours,  a 
Tiare  will  fometimes  pufli  another  from  his  form,  and 
lie  down  in  it  himfelf.  When  hard  prelfcd,  the  hare 
will  mingle  with  a  flock  of  flieep,  run  up  an  old  wall 
and  conceal  himfelf  among  the  grafs  on  the  top  of  it, 
,or  crofs  a  river  feveral  times  at  fmall  diftances.  He 
•  never  runs  againfl  the  wind,  or  flraight  forward  ;  but 
•conrtantly  doubles  about,  in  order  to  make  the  dogs 
,iofe  their  fcent. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  hare,  although  ever  fo 
•frequently  purfued  by  the  dogs,  fcldom  leaves  the 
place  where  flic  was  brought  forth,  or  even  the  form 
in  which  (he  ufually  fits  It  is  common  to  find  them 
in  the  fame  place  next  day,  after  being  long  and 
keenly  chafed  the  day  before.  The  females  are  move 
grofs  than  the  males,  and  have  lefs  ftrength  and  agi- 
lity ;  they  are  likewife  more  timid,  and  never  allow 
the  dogs  to  approach  fo  near  their  form  before  rifing 
as  the  males.  They  likewife  praiftiie  more  arts,  and 
double  more  frequently  than  the  males. 

The  hare  is  dittufed  almoft  over  every  climate  ;  and, 
notwithllanding  they  are  every  where  hunted,  their 
fpecies  never  diminidies.  They  are  in  a  condition  of 
propagating  the  firll  year  of  their  lives ;  the  females 
go  with  young  about  30  days,  and  produce  four  or 
five  at  a  time  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  have  brought  forth, 
they  again  admit  the  embraces  of  the  male  ;  fo  that 
they  may  be  faid  to  be  always  pregnant.  The  eyes 
of  the  young  are  open  at  birth  ;  the  mother  fuckles 
them  about  20  days,  after  which  they  feparate  from 
her,  and  procure  their  own  food.  The  young  never 
go  far  from  the  place  where  they  were  brought  forth  ; 
but  ftill  they  live  folltary,  and  make  forms  about  30 
paces  dillant  from  each  other:  Thus,  if  a  young  hare 
be  found  any-where,  you  may  almoft  be  certain  of 
finding  feveral  others  within  a  very  fmall  diftance. 


opportunity  of  recovering  his  liberty,  and  flying  to 
the  fields.  The  hare  lives  about  feven  or  eight  years. 
He  feeds  upon  grafs  and  other  vegetables.  His  flelh 
is  excellent  food. 

Hares  are  very  fubjeft  to  fleas.  Linnsus  tells  us, 
that  the  Dalecarlians  make  a  fort  of  cloth,  called yi//, 
of  the  fur;  which,  by  atlraCflng  thefe  infcCts,  pre- 
ferves  the  wearer  from  their  troubiefome  attacks.  The 
hair  of  this  creature  makes  a  great  article  in  the  Imt- 
manufafture ;  and,  as  our  country  cannot  fuppiy  a 
fufficicnt  quantity,  a  great  deal  is  annually  imported 
from  Ruffia  and  Siberia.  '1  ."le  hare  was  reckoned  a 
great  delicacy  among  the  Roman  ;  the  Britons,  on 
the  contrary,  thought  it  impious  even  to  talle  it  :  yet 
this  animal  was  cultivated  by  them,  eitiier  for  the  plca- 
fure  of  the  chace,  or  for  the  purpofes  of  fuperftition  ; 
as  we  are  informed,  that  B;)adicea,  immediately  before 
her  lafl  conHiil  with  the  Romans,  let  loofe  a  hare  (he 
had  concealed  in  her  bofom,  which  taking  what  was 
deemed  a  fortunate  courfe,  animated  her  foldiers  by 
the  omen  of  an  eafy  vlftory  over  a  timid  enemy. 

2.  The  variabilis,  or  varying  hare  of  Pallas,  has  foft 
hair,  which  in  funfimer  is  grey,  with  a  flight  mixture 
of  bl.ick  and  tawrty  ;  the  ears  are  fhorter,  and  the  legs 
more  (lender,  than  thofe  of  the  common  hare  :  the  tail 
is  entirely  white,  even  in  fummer;  and  the  feet  are 
moll  clofely  and  warmly  furred.  In  winter,  the  whole 
animal  changes  to  a  fnouy  whitenefs,  except  the  tips 
and  edges  ot  the  ears,  which  remain  black,  as  are  the 
foles  of  the  feet,  on  which,  in  Siberia,  the  fur  is  doubly 
thick,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  Itfs  than  the  com- 
mon fpecies. — Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  highcft  Scot- 
tiflt  Alps,  Norway,  Lapland,  Ruffia,  Siberia,  Kamt- 
fchatka,  and  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and  Hudfon's- 
Bay.  In  Scotland,  they  keep  on  the  tops  of  the  high- 
eft  hills,  and  never  defcend  into  the  vales  ;  nor  do  they 
ever  mix  with  the  common  hare,  though  thefe  abound 
in  this  neighbourhood.  They  do  not  run  faft  ;  and 
are  apt  to  take  flielter  in  clefts  of  rocks.  They  are 
eafily  tamed,  and  are  full  of  frolic.  They  are  fond  of 
honey  and  carraway  comhts ;  and  they  are  obfer- 
ved  to  eat  their  own  dung  before  a  llorm.  rhis 
fpecies  changes  its  colour  in  September  ;  refumes  its 
grey  coat  in  April  ;  and  in  the  extreme  cold  of  Green- 
land only  is  always  white.  Both  kinds  of  hares  are 
common  in  Siberia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and 
in  the  Orenburg  government.  The  one  never  changes 
Colour  :  the  other,  native  of  the  fame  place,  conftant- 
ly  affumes  the  whitenefs  of  the  fnow  during  winter, 
'I'his  it  does,  not  only  in  the  open  air  and  in  a  (late 
of  liberty,  but,  as  experiment  has  proved,  even  when 
kept  tame,  and  preferved  in  houfes  in  the  ftove-warmed 
apartments,  in  which  it  experiences  the  fame  changes 
of  colour  as  if  It  had  dwelt  on  the  fnowy  plains. — They 
colleft  together,  and  are  feen  in  troops  of  five  or  fw 
hundred,  migrating  in  fprlng,  and  returning  in  autumn. 
The    They  are  compelled  to  this  by  the  want  of  fubliftence, 
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quitting   in   the  winter  the   lofty   hilla,  the  fouthern 
■*  boundaries  of  Siberia,  and  feek  the  plains  and  northern 
wooded  parts,  where  vegetables  abound  ;  and  towards 
fpring  feck  again  the  mountainous  quarters. 

Mr  MuUer  fays,  he  once  faw  two  black  hares,  in 
Siberia,  of  a  wonderful  fine  glofs,  and  of  as  full  a  black 
as  jet.  Near  Cafan  was  taken  another,  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter  1768.  Thefe  fpecimens  were  much  lar- 
ger than  the  common  kind. 

In  the  fouthern  and  weftern  provinces  of  Ruflia  is 
a  mixed  breed  of  hares,  between  this  and  the  common 
fpecies.  It  fullalns,  during  winter  only,  a  partial  lofs 
of  colour  :  the  fides,  and  more  expofed  parts  of  the 
ears  and  legs,  in  that  feafon  becoming  white  ;  the 
other  parts  retaining  their  colours.  This  variety  is  un- 
known beyond  the  Urallian  chain.  It  is  called  by  the 
Ruffians  rujfack  ;  they  take  them  In  great  numbers  in 
fnares,  and  export  their  fliins  to  England  and  other 
places  for  the  rrranufafture  of  hats.  The  Ruffians  and 
Tartars,  like  the  Britons  of  old,  hold  the  ficih  of  hares 
in  deteftation,  etteeming  it  impure  :  that  of  the  vari- 
able, in  Its  white  (late,   is  exceffively  infipid. 

There  have  been  feveral  in  (lances  of  what  may  be  called 
monfters  in  this  fpecies,  horned  hares,  having  excrefcen- 
ces  growing  out  of  their  heads,  like  to  the  horns  of 
tlie  roe-buck.  Such  are  thofe  figured  In  Gefner's  hi- 
(lory  of  quadrupeds,  p.  634;  in  the  Mujeitm  Rcn'mm 
Hafiiiie,  no  48.  tab.  iv  ;  and  in  Klein's  hiltoty  of  qua- 
drupeds, 32.  tab.  ill.  J  and  again  defcribed  in  ,Wor- 
mius's  mufeum,  p.  321,  and  In  Grew's  mufeum  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Thefe  inftances  have  occurred  in  Saxo- 
ny, in  ©enmark,  and  near  Aftracan, 

3.  The  Americanus,  American  hare,  or  hedge-coney, 
has  the  ears  tipt  with  grey  :  the  upper  part  of  the  tail 
is  black,  the  lower  white  :  the  neck  and  body  are  mixed 
with  cinereous,  ruftcolour,  and  black  ;  the  legs  are  of  a 
pale  ferruginous  colour;  and  the  belly  Is  white  :  the  fore- 
legs are  (horter,  and  the  hind  legs  longer,  in  propor- 
tion, than  thofe  of  the  common  hare.  In  length  It  is 
18  inches;  and  weighs  from  3  to  4^  pounds. — This 
fpecies  inhabits  all  parts  of  North  America.  In  New 
Jerfey,  and  the  colonies  fouth  of  that  province,  it  re- 
tains Its  colour  the  whole  year.  In  New  England,  Ca- 
nada, and  about  Hudfon'sBay,  at  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, It  changes  its  (hort  fummer's  fur  for  one  very  long, 
filky,  and  filvery,  even  to  the  roots  of  the  hairs ;  the 
edges  of  the  ears  only  preferving  their  colour.  At 
that  time  thefe  hares  are  in  the  highell  feafon  for  the 
table  ;  and  are  of  vaft  ufe  to  thofe  who  winter  in  Hud- 
fon's-Bay,  where  they  are  taken  in  great  abundance 
in  fpringes  made  of  brafs-wire,  to  which  they  are  led  by 
a  hedge  made  for  that  purpofe,with  holes  left  before 
the  fnares  for  the  animals  to  pafs  through. — They 
breed  once  or  twice  ayear,  and  have  from  five  to  feven 
at  a  time.  They  do  not  migrate,  like  the  preceding  ; 
but  always  haunt  the  fame  places  :  neither  do  they  bur- 
row ;  but  lodge  under  fallen  timber,  and  in  hollow 
tre^s.  They  breed  in  the  grafs  ;  but  in  fpring  (heller 
their  young  in  the  trees,  to  which  they  alfo  run  when 
purfued  ;  from  which.  In  the  fouthern  colonies,  the 
hunters  force  them  by  means  of  a  hooked  flick,  or  by 
making  a  fire,  and  driving  them  out  by  the  fmoke. 

4.  The  tolai,  or  Baikal  hare,  has  a  tail  longer  than 
that  of  ,a  tabbic ;  and  the  ears  are  longer  in  the  male 
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in  proportion  than  thofe  of  the  varying  hare  ;  the  fur  Lepus, 
is  of  the  colour  of  the  common  hate  ;  and  the  fize  be-'~~v— ' 
tween  that  of  the  common  and  the  varying  hare.  It 
inhabits  the  country  beyond  lake  Baikal,  and  extends 
through  the  great  Gobee  even  to  Thibet.  The  Tan- 
guts  call  It  Raii^wo,  and  confecrate  it  among  the 
fpots  of  the  moon.  The  Mongols  call  it  Tolai.  It 
agrees  with  the  common  rabbit  in  colour  of  the  fledi ; 
but  does  not  burrow,  running  indantly  (without  ta- 
king a  ring  as  the  common  hare  does)  for  flielter, 
when  purfued,  into  holes  of  rocks.  The  fur  is  bad, 
and  of  no  ufe  in  commerce. 

5.  The  Capenfis,  or  Cape  hare,  has  long  ears  dilated 
in  the  middle  ;  the  ouifides  naked,  and  of  .  tofe  co- 
loiir,  the  infide  and  edges  covered  with  (hort  grey- 
hairs  :  the  crown  and  back  are  of  a  dufl<y  colour  mix- 
ed with  tawny  ;  the  cheeks  and  fides  cinereous  ;  the 
brcalt,  belly,  and  legs,  ruft-coloured  :  the  tall  Is  bufhy, 
carried  upwards  ;  and  of  a  pale  ferruginous  colour. 
The  animal  is  about  the  fize  of  a  rabbit.  It  inhabits 
the  country  three  days  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  where  it  is  called  the  nwuntmn  hare,  for  it  lives 
only  in  the  rocky  mountains,  and  does  not  burrow.  It 
is  difficult  to  (hoot  it,  as  it  iullantly,  on  the  fight  of 
any  one,  luns  into  the  filTures  of  the  rocks. 

Allied  to  this,  in  Mr  Pennant's  opinion,  feems  the 
yifcachos,  or  vifcachas,  mentioned  by  Acolla  and  Feu- 
illce,  In  their  accounts  of  Peru  :  they  compare  them  to 
hares  or  rabbits.  The  laft  fays,  they  inhabit  the  colder 
parts  of  the  country.  Their  hair  is  very  foft,  and  of 
a  moufe- colour  ;  the  tail  is  pretty  long,  and  turns  up  ; 
and  the  ears  and  whlflters  are  like  thofe  of  the  common 
rabbit.  In  the  time  of  the  Incas,  the  hair  was  fpun, 
and  wove  into  cloth,  which  was  fo  fine  as  to  be  ufed 
only  by  the  nobility. 

6.  The  cuniculus,or  rabbit,  has  a  very  lliott  tail,  and 
naked  ears.  The  colour  of  the  fur,  in  a  wild  ftate,  is 
brown ;  the  tall  black  above,  white  beneath  :  in  a  tame 
ftate  the  general  colour  varies  to  black,  pied,  and  quite 
white  ;  and  the  eyes  are  of  a  fine  red.  The  native 
country  of  this  fpecies  Is  Spain,  where  they  were  for- 
merly taken  with  ferrets,  as  Is  praftifed  in  this  country 
at  prefent.  They  love  a  temperate  and  warm  climate,  and 
are  incapable  of  bearing  great  cold;  fo  that  in  Sweden 
they  are  obliged  to  be  kept  in  houfes.  They  abound  in 
Britain.  Their  furs  make  a  confiderable  article  in  the  hat 
manufattories;  and  of  late  fuch  part  of  the  fur  as  is  unlit 
for  that  purpofe,  has  been  found  as  good  as  feathers  for 
fluffing  beds  and  bolflers.  Numbers  of  the  ikins  are 
annually  exported  Into  China.  The  EnglKh  counties 
mofl  noted  for  rabbits  are  Lincolnfhire,  Norfuik,  and 
Cambridgefiiire.  Methold,  in  the  lafl  county,  is  fa- 
mous  for  the  beft  kind  for  the  table  :  the  foil  there  Is 
fandy,  and  full  of  mofles  and  the  carex  grafs.  Rabbit* 
fwarm  in  the  iilts  of  Orkney,  where  their  (]<ins  form 
a  confiderable  article  of  commerce.  The  rabbits  of  thofe 
i(les  arc  in  general  grey ;  thofe  which  inhabit  the 
hills  grow  hoary  in  winter. 

The  variety  called  ihi  fiher  haired  rabbit  was  for- 
merly  in  greai  efleem  for  lining  of  clothes,  and  their  (kins 
were  fold  fur  3s .  a-piece  ;  but  fince  tJie  introduction 
of  more  elegant  furs,  their  price  has  fallen  to  6d.  The 
Sunk  Illand  in  the  Humber  was  once  famous  for  a 
moutc-coloured  fort,  whlcu  has  fince  been  extirpated 
5   H  by 
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Lfpni.     by  reafon  of  the  injury  they  did  to  the  binks  by  bur- 
—   y  '    '  rowing. Other  varieties  are, 

The  jinjora  rabbit,  with  hair  long,  waved,  and  of  a 
filky  finenefs,  like  that  of  the  goat  of  Angora;— and 
the  Hooded  Rabbit,  dtfciibed  by  Edwsrda  as  having  a 
double  f]<in  over  the  back  into  which  it  crm  withdraw 
its  head,  and  another  under  the  throat  in  which  It  can 
place  its  forefeet :  it  has  fmall  holes  in  the  loofe  ikin  on 
the  back,  to  admit  lijht  to  the  eyea.  The  colour  of 
the  body  is  cinereous  ;  of  the  bend  and  ears,  brown. 

The  fecundity  of  the  rabbit  is  ilill  greater  than  that 
of  the  hare.  They  will  breed  fevcn  times  in  the  year, 
and  the  teunle  fometinics  brings  tight  young  ones  at 
a  time.  Suppofing  this  to  happen  regularly  for  four 
years,  the  number  of  rabbits  from  a  fingle  pair  will 
amount  to  1,274,840  By  this  account  we  might 
juft'y  apprehend  beini;  overllocked  with  thefe  animals  : 
but  a  great  number  of  enemies  prevents  their  incrcale  ; 
not  only  men,  but  hiwks  and  beads  of  prey  making 
dreadful  havoc  among  them.  Notwithilanding  all 
thtfe  different  enemies,  however,  we  are  told  by  Pliny 
and  Strabo,  that  they  once  proved  fuch  a  nuilance  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  illands,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  implore  the  affiftance  of  a  military  force 
from  Aiiguilus  in  order  to  exterminate  them.  They  de- 
vour herbage  of  all  kinds,  roots,  grain,  fruits,  &c.  They 
are  in  a  condition  for  generating  at  the  end  of  lix 
months;  and,  like  the  hare,  the  female  is  almoll  con- 
ftanlly  in  fcaf)n  ;  (lie  goes  with  young  about  30  days, 
and  brings  forth  from  four  to  eight  at  a  litter.  A  few 
days  before  littering,  (he  digs  a  hole  in  the  earth,  not 
in  a  llrnight  line,  but  in  a  zig-zag  form  :  the  bottom 
of  this  holt  (he  enlarges  every  way,  and  then  pulls  off 
a  great  quantity  of  hair  from  her  belly,  of  which  (lie 
makes  a  kind  of  bed  for  her  young.  During  the  two 
lirll  days  after  birth,  (lie  never  leaves  them,  but  when 
preffed  with  hunger,  and  then  (he  eats  quickly  and 
returns  :  and  in  this  manner  (he  fuckles  and  attends 
her  young  for  fix  weeks.  All  this  time  both  the  hole 
and  the  young  are  concealed  from  the  male  ;  fome- 
times,  when  the  female  goes  out,  (he,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  male,  fills  up  the  mouth  of  the  hole  with  earth 
mixed  with  her  own  urine.  But  when  the  young 
ones  begin  to  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  to 
eat  fuch  herbs  as  the  mother  brings  to  them,  the  fa- 
ther feems  to  know  them  ;  he  takes  them  betwixt  his 
paws,  fmooths  their  hair,  and  carcffes  them  with  great 
fondnefs. 

The  following  fpecies  are  without  tails. 

7.  The  Alpinus,  or  Alpine  rabbit,  ban  ihort,  broad, 
rounded  ears  ;  a  long  head,  and  very  long  wlufkers, 
with  two  very  long  hairs  above  each  eye  :  the  colour 
of  the  fur  at  the  bottom  is  dulky,  towards  the  ends  of  a 
bright  ferruginous  colour;  the  tips  white,  and  intermixed 
are  feveral  long  duilcy  hairs,  though  on  firll  infpeCtioa 
the  whole  feems  of  a  bright  bay.  The  length  of  the 
animal  is  nine  inches.  This  fpccles  is  firll  fcen  on  the 
Altaic  chain  ;  extends  to  lake  Baikal ;  from  thence  to 
Kamtfchatka  ;  and,  as  is  fald,  found  in  the  new-difco- 
tered  Fox  or  Aleutian  Ifljnds.  They  inhabit  always 
the  middle  region  of  the  I'nowy  nvouutains.  In  the  ru- 
deft  places,  wooded  and  abounding  with  herbs  and 
raoifture.  They  fometimes  form  burrows  between  the 
locks,  and  oftener  lodge  in  the  crevices.  They  are 
generally  found  in  pairs :  but  in  cloudy  weather  they 
colled  together,  and  lie  on  the  rocks,  and  give  a  keen 


whillle,  fo  l!k«  that  of  a  fparrow,  a»  to  deceive  the 
hearer.  On  the  report  of  a  gun,  they  run  into 
their  holes  ;  but  foon  come  out  again,  fuppofing  it  to 
be  a  clap  of  thunder,  to  which  they  are  fo  much  ufed 
in  their  lofty  habitations.  By  wonderful  inllinA  they 
make  aprovlfion  againft  the  rigorous  feafon  in  their  in- 
clement feats.  A  company  of  them,  towards  autumo, 
collect  together  vail  heaps  of  choice  herbs  and  gralTes, 
nicely  dried,  which  they  place  either  beneath  the 
ovcr-hdDglng  rocks,  or  between  the  chafms,  or  round 
the  trunk  of  fome  tree.  The  way  to  thefe  heaps  is 
maikcd  by  a  worn  path.  In  many  places  the  herbs  ap-- 
peared  ftnttered,  as  if  to  be  diied  lu  the  fun  and  harvell- 
ed  properly.  The  heaps  are  formed  like  round  or  co- 
noid ricks  ;  and  are  0/  various  fizes,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  fnclety  employed  in  firming  them.  They 
are  fometimes  of  a  man's  height,  and  many  feet  in  dia- 
meter, but  ufuiliy  about  three  feet.  Without  this  pro- 
vifion  of  winter's  Hook  they  mull  periili,  being  prevent- 
ed by  the  depth  of  fnow  from  quitting  their  retreats  in 
quell  of  food.  They  leleCl  the  bed  of  vegetables,  and 
crop  them  when  in  the  fullell  vigour,  which  they  make 
into  the  btll  and  greeneft  hay  by  the  judicious  manner 
in  which  they  dry  it.  Tliele  ricks  are  the  ori,jin  of 
fertility  amidll  the  rocks  ;  for  the  rellques,  mixed  with 
the  dung  of  the  animals,  rot  in  the  barren  chafms,  and 
create  a  foil  produAive  of  vegetables.  Thefe  ricks  are 
alio  of  great  fervice  to  tliofe  people  who  devote  them- 
fclves  to  the  laborious  employment  of  fable-hunting  : 
for  being  obliged  to  go  far  from  home, their  horfes  would 
often  perlfh  for  want  if  they  had  not  the  providon  of 
thefe  little  indudrious  animals  to  fiipport  them  ;  which  is 
eafily  to  be  difcovered  by  their  height  and  form,  even 
when  covered  with  fnow.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  thi» 
little  creature  has  a  name  among  every  Siberian  and 
Tartarian  nation,  which  otherwife  would  have  been 
overlooked  aud  defpifcd.  The  people  of  Jakutz  are  faid 
to  feed  both  their  horfes  and  cattle  with  the  reliqucs  of 
the  winter  dock  of  thefe  hares.  Thefe  animals  are  ne- 
gleAed  as  a  food  by  mankind;  but  are  the  prey  of  fa- 
bles and  the  Siberian  weefel,  which  are  joint  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains.  They  are  likewife  greatly  infelled 
by  a  fort  of  gadfly,  which  lodges  its  egg  in  their  (kin 
iu  Augud  and  September,  which  often  proves  dedruc- 
tive  to  them. 

8.  The  ogotona  has  oblong  oval  ears,  a  little  pointed  ; 
with  (liorter  whifkers  than  the  former,  and  hairs  long 
and  fmooth  :  the  colotir  of  thofe  on  the  body  is  brown 
at  the  roots,  light  grey  in  the  middle,  and  white  at  the 
ends  intermixed  with  a  very  fewdudcy  hairs  :  there  is  a 
yellowilh  fpot  on  the  nofe,  and  fpace  about  the  rump 
of  the  fame  colour  :  the  outlide  of  the  limbs  are  yel- 
lowifh  ;  the  belly  is  white.  The  length  is  about  fix 
inches:  weight  of  the  male,  from  fii  to  y^-  ounces;  of  the 
female,  from  4  to  4^.  This  fpecies  inhabits  only  the 
country  beyond  lake  Baikal,  and  from  thence  is  common 
in  all  parts  of  the  Mongolian  defert,  and  the  vaft  de- 
fert  of  Grobee,  which  extends  on  the  back  of  China  and 
Thibet,  even  to  India.  It  frequents  the  open  valleys 
and  gravelly  or  rocky  naked  mountains.  Thefe  little 
creatures  are  called  by  the  Mongols  Ogotona  ;  and  are 
found  in  vaft  abundance.  They  live  under  heaps  of 
ftones ;  or  burrow  in  the  fandy  foil,  leaving  two  or 
three  entrances,  which  all  run  obliquely.  They  make 
a  neft  of  foft  grafs  ;  and  the  old  females  make  for  fe- 
curity  a  number  of  burrows  near  eaeh  other,  that  they 
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I,tiu«,     may  if  difturbed  retreat  from  one  to  tlie  other 

'^~~~  wander  out  chiefiy  in  the  nlglit.  Their  vuice  is  ex- 
cefTivtly  fhrill,  and  emits  a  note  Ijke  that  of  a  fpar- 
row,  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  but  very  caliiy  to  be 
dilllngiiirtied  from  that  of  the  Alpine  rabbit.  They 
live  principally  on  the  tender  bark  of  a  fort  of  ftr- 
vice  and  the  dwarf-elm ;  in  the  fpriiig,  on  different 
herbs.  Before  the  approach  of  fevcre  cold.  In  the  ear- 
ly fpring,  they  collect  jjrcat  quantities  of  herbs,  and 
fill  their  holes  with  them,  which  the  inhabitants  ot  (he 
country  conuider  as  a  fure  fiirn  of  change  of  weather. 
Directed  by  the  fame  in'.linA  with  the  former  fpecies, 
they  form  in  autumn  their  ricks  of  hay  of  a  heinifphe- 
rical  ftiEpe,  abojt  a  foot  high  and  wide  :  in  the  fpring 
thefe  elegant  heaps  difappear,  and  nothing  but  the  re- 
lifls  are  fecn.  They  copulate  in  the  fpring,  and  about 
the  latter  end  of  June  their  young  are  obftrved  to  be 
full  grown.  They  are  the  prey  of  hawks,  magpies,  and 
^SxFrlh.  owls:  but  the  cat  Manulf  makes  the  greatclt  havock 
among  them  ;  and  the  ermine  and  5tchet  are  equally 
their  enemy. 

9  The  pufillus,  or  calling  rabbit,  with  a  long  head 
thickly  covered  with  fur  even  to  the  tip  of  the  nofe  ; 
numerous  hairs  in  the  whiflceis;  ears  large  and  round- 
ed ;  legs  very  fhort,  and  the  folfS  furred  beneath  :  its 
whole  coat  is  very  loft,  long,  and  fmooth,  with  a  thick, 
long,  fine  down  bcnc.th.  ofabrownilh  lead  colour;  the 
hairs  are  of  the  fame  colour,  towards  the  ends  of  a  light 
grey  and  tipt  with  black  ;  the  lower  pan  of  the  body 
is.heary:  the  fides  and  ends  of  the  fur  are  yellowilh.  The 
length  of  the  animal  is  about  fix  inches:  weight  from  3|- 
to  4J  cz.  but  in  winter  fcarcely  24--  This  fpecirs  in- 
habitii  che'fouth-eaft  parts  ol  RufEa,  and  about  all  the 
ridge  of  hills  fpreading  fouthward  from  the  Urallian 
chain  ;  alfo  about  the  Irtilh,  and  in  the  weft  part  of 
the  Altaic  chain  ;  but  no  where  in  the  ealt  beyond 
the  Oby.  They  delight  in  the  moit  funny  valleys 
and  herby  hills,  efptcially  near  the  edges  of  woods,  to 
which  they  run  on  any  alarm.  They  live  in  io  con- 
cealed a  manner  as  vtry  rarely  to  be  feeu  :  but  are 
often  taken  in  winter  in  the  fnarcs  laid  for  the  er- 
mines ;  fo  are  wtU  known  to  the  hunters.  About  the 
Volga  they  are  aWed  fiinlanm  Saeljhik,  or  ground  Inire  ; 
the  Tartars,  from  their  voice,  llyle  them  ifchoffihoi  or 
iltjitjian,  or  the  barking  mouje  :  the  Kulmucs  call  them 
ri.j'la.  They  choofe  lor  their  habitations  a  dry  fpot, 
amidll  buihes  covered  with  a  firm  fod,  prefer,  ing  the 
weftern  fides  o;  the  hills.  In  thefe  they  buirow,  lea- 
ving a  very  fmall  hole  for  the  entrance  ;  and  forming 
long  galleries,  in  which  they  make  theii  nefts.  Thofc  of 
the  old  ones  and  females  are  numerous  and  intricate  : 
fo  that  their  place  would  be  fcatcely  known  but  for 
their  excrement-i ;  and  even  thofe  they  drop,  by  a  wife 
inttind,  under  fome  bdlh,  left  their  dwelling  Ihould  be 
difcovered  by  their  enemies  among  the  animal  crea- 
tion. Their  voice  alone  betrays  their  abode  ;  it  is 
like  the  piping  of  a  quail,  but  deeper,  and  fo  loud 
as  to  be  heard  at  the  dillance  of  half  a  German  mile. 
It  is  repeated  by  juft  intervals,  thrice,  four  times,  and 
often  fix.  The  voice  is  emitted  at  night  and  morning; 
in  the  day,  except  in  rainy  and  cloudy  weather.  It 
is  common  to  both  fexes  ;  but  the  female  is  fiient 
for  fome  time  after  parturition,  which  is  about  the 
fceginniiig  of  May  N.  i>.     iihe  brings  forth  its.  at  a 
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riiey  time,  blind  and  naked  ;  which  (he  fuckles  often,  and 
covers  carefully  with  the  materials  of  her  nell.  Thefe 
molt  harralcfs  and  inoffenfive  animals  never  go  from 
their  holes.  They  feed  and  make  their  little  excur- 
fions  by  night :  they  are  eafily  made  tame  ;  and  will 
fcarcely  bite  when  handled.  The  males  in  confine- 
ment are  obferved  to  attack  one  another,  and  txptefs 
their  anger  by  a  grunting  noife. 

There  are  three  or  four  other  fpecies  of  Lepus.  Se- 
veral are  figured  on  Plate  CCLXIX. 

Lepus,  the  liare,  in  alfronomy,  a  conrtellation  of 
the  foulhern  hemifphere  ;  whofe  Itars  in  Ptolemy's  ca- 
talogue are  I2;  in  that  ofTycho's  l y,  and  in  the  Bii- 
tannic  19. 

J-.ERC'HEA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  monodclphia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  five-toolhcd  ;  the  corolla  funnel-lhapcd 
and  quinquefid  ;  there  are  five  antheias  fitting  on  the 
tube  ot  the  germ  ;  theie  is  one  llyle  ;  the  capfule  trilo- 
cular  and  polyfpermous. 

L.ERI  (John  de),  a  Proteftant  minifter  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Burgundy.  He  was  Undying  at  Geneva 
when  it  was  reported  there  that  Villegagnon  defined 
they  would  fend  him  fome  paltors  into  Brazil.  He 
made  that  voyage  with  two  minillcrs,  whom  the  church 
of  Geneva  lent  thither  in  1556  ;  and  wrote  an  account 
of  that  voyage,  which  has  been  much  commended  by 
Thuanus  and  others. 

LERIA,  or  Leiria,  a  ftrong  town  of  Ellremadura 
In  Portugal,  with  a  callle  and  bilhop's  fee.  It  con- 
tains about  3500  inhabitants,  and  was  formerly  the 
refidence  of  the  kings  of  Portugal.  W.  Long.  7.  50. 
N.  Lat.  39.  40. 

LERIUA,  aa  ancient,  ftrong,  and  large  town  of 
Spain,  in  Catalonia,  with  a  biiliop's  fee,  an  univerfity, 
and  a  ftrong  caftle.  Tliis  place  declared  for  king 
Charles  after  the  rcduftion  of  Barcelona  in  1705  :  but 
it  was  retaken  by  the  duke  oFOrleans  in  1707,  after 
the  battle  of  Almanza.  It  is  feated  on  a  bill  near 
the  river  Segra,  and  in  a  fertile  foil,  in.E.  Long.  o.  35. 
N.  Lai.  41.  31. 

LERINA,  or  Planasia,  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the 
two  Imail  illiuds  over  againlt  Anlipolis,  called  alio  Z.f- 
r'mus  and  Lirinus.  Now  St  Honorat,  on  the  coaft  of 
Province,  Icarce  two  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Antibes. 

LERINS,  the  name  of  two  Illands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean lea,  lying  on  the  coall  of  Provence  in  France, 
five  miles  from  Antibes  j  that  near  the  coait,  called  St 
Margaret,  is  guarded  by  invalids,  ftate-priloners  being 
fent  here.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1 746,  but 
mardtal  Belleifle  retook  it  In  1 747.  The  other  is 
called  St  Honorat ;  and  is  lefs  than  the  former,  but  has 
a  Bencdittine  abbey. 

LERM  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caft.ile,  feated 
on  the  river  Arlanza,  with  the  title  oid.ducby.  W.  Lon. 
3.  5.  N.  Lat.  42.  2. 

LERNA,  (anc.  geog.),  not  far  from  Argos,  on  the 
confines  of  Laconita;  fnppofed  to  be  a  town  of  Laco- 
nica,  but  on  the  borders  of  Argolis  ;  the  pofition  which 
Paufanias  allots  to  it,  near  Temenium,  on  the  fea  ; 
without  adding  whether  it  is  town,  river,  or  lake. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  is  a  lake,  fituatcd  between  the 
territories  of  Argos  and  Mycene,  In  coniradiftion  to 
Paufanias.  If  there  was  a  town  of  tbia  name,  It 
5  H  2  feems 
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Lerrea  feems  to  liave  flood  towards  the  fea,  but  tbe  lake  to  have 
bten  more  inland.  Mela  calls  ii  a  w.ll-kiiown  town  on 
the  Sinus  Argolicus;  and Scalius  by  Lerna  ftems  to  mean 
fomtthing  more  than  a  lake.  This,  however,  is  the  lake 
in  wliich,  asStiabo  lays,  vvas  ihe  fabled  Hydra  ofHercu- 
ler :  tliei  efore  called  Lenta  Angu'if era  ( Staiius).  The  lake 
runs  in  a  river  or  dream  to  the  lea, and  perhaps  arifcs  from 
a  river,  (Virgil.)  From  the  lake  the  proverb,  Lerna 
M/ilorum,  took  its  rife  ;  becauft,  according  to  Slrabo, 
religlou,-.  purgations  wer<'  pei  formed  in  it  ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  H-iyt-hius,  hecaufe  the  Argives  threw  ail  their 
filcli  into  it. 

LERNEA,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  infefts  of  the 
order  of  V'^ermes  inollufca,  the  charafters  ot  which  arc: 
The  body  fixes  itfdf  by  its  teiitacula,  is  oblong,  and 
ratlier  tapering  ;  there  -ire  two  ovaries  like  tails,  and 
the  ccntacula  are  fhipcd  like  arm;..  (S're  three  fpeci- 
'  mens  figuied  on  PLtt  CCLXXIV.) — i.  .The  cypri- 
nacea  has  four  Icnt.iciila,  two  of  which  are  lunulated 
at  the  lop.  It  is  a  Imall  fpecies  ;  about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  fmall  ilraw  ;  the  body 
is  rounded,  of  a  pale  j;ievi(h  white,  gloify  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  foinewhat  pellucid  :  it  is  thnift  out  cjf  a  kind 
of  coat  or  (heath,  as  it  were  at  the  bafe,  which  is  of  a 
white  colour  and  a  thick  fliin  :  towards  tlie  other  extre- 
•.nity  of  the  body,  there  are  three  ohtufe  tubercules, 
one  of  which  is  much  larger  than  the  rell  :  the  mouth 
is  fituated  in  the  anterior  part,  and  near  it  there  are 
two  foft  and  flefliy  proceflcs  ;  and  near  thefe  there  is 
alfo  on  each  fide  another  foft  procefs,  which  is  iunated 
at  the  extremity.  It  is  found  on  the  fides  of  the 
bream,  carp,  and  roach,  in  many  .of  our  ponds  and 
rivers,  in  great  abundance.  2.  The  falmonea,  or  fal- 
raonloufe,  has  an  ovatcd  body,  cordated  thorax,  and 
two  linear  arms  approaching  nearly  to  each  other. 
3.  Tiie  alelllna,  has  a  Iunated  body  and  cordated  tho- 
rax i  and  inhabits  the  gills  of  the  cod-fifh  and  ling  of 
the  northern  ocean. 

LERNICA,  formerly  a  large  city  in  the  idand  of 
Cyprus,  as  appears  from  its  ruins  ;  but  is  now  no 
more  than  a  large  village,  feated  on  the  fouthern  coall 
of  that  idand,  where  there  is  a  good  road,  and  a  fmall 
fort  for  its  defence. 

LERO  (auc.  geog.);  one  of  the  two  fmall  iflands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  oppofite  to  Antipolis,  and  half  a 
mile  diftant  from  it  to  the  fouth.  Now  St  Margarita, 
over  agaiull  Antibes,  on  the  coall  of  Provence. 

LtRO,  or  Leros,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  one  of  the  Sporadcs  ;  remaikable,  according  to 
fome  authors,  for  the  birth  of  Patroclus.  E.  Long. 
26.  15.  N.  Lat.  37.  o. 

LE  Roy  le  veut,  the  king's  aflent  to  public 
bills.  See  the  articles  Bill,  Statu tk,  and  Parlia- 
ment. 

LERWICK,  the  capital  town  of  Shetland,  fituated 
in  the  ifland  called  the  Mainland,  in  W.  Long.  I.  30. 
N.  Lat.  61.  20.  It  contains  about  300  tamiiies,  with 
abundance  of  good  houfes,  and  as  faihionable  people  as 
are  to  be  feen  in  any  town  in  Scotland  of  its  bulk.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  towu  there  is  a  regular  fort,  which 
was  built  at  the  chargeof  the  government  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  II  ;  who,  in  the  time  of  his  tirit  war  with 
the  Dutch,  ftnt  over  a  garrlfon  confilling  of  300  men 
under  the  command  of  one  colonel  William  Sinclair  a 


native   of  Zetland,   and   one   Mr  Milne  architei^,   for  Lerwick, 
building  the  laid  fort,  with  20  or  30  cannons  to  plant     Lcfljos. 
upon  it  for  proteftion   of  the  country.     There  was  a  '~~^* 
hcule   built    Within   the   fort    fufficient   to   lodge    100 
men.      The  garrifon  (laid  hcie  three  years  ;  the  charge 
of  which,    with  the  building  the   fort,  is  faid  to  have 
itood   the  king    28,000   pounds  lleiling.      Wftn   the 
gdrrifoB  removed,  they  carried  off  the  cannon  fiom  the 
lort;   and  in  the   next   war   with  the  Dutch,   two  or 
three   years  after  the   garrifon  removed,  a  Dutch   fri- 
gate  came   into  Btafay  Sound,  and  burnt  the  houfe  in 
the    fort    and    feveral   others    the    bcft  in   the   town. 
Lerwick   has   no   fieedoms  nor   privileges,  but  is  go- 
verned by  a  bailie  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  other 
bailies  in  the  country.      There  is  a  clurch    in   it,  and 
one  ininiller,  of  the  Prefbyterian  ellablifhment.     He  has 
lot  ftipend  500  marks  paid  him  out  of  the  billiop's  rents 
of  Orkney,   300  marks  by  the  town  of  Lerwick,  and 
the  tythes  of  Gulbrrwick  about  200  marks  ;  making  in 
all  1000  marks  Scots   yearly,   with   a  free  lioule   and 
garden.      Lerwick  chiefly  fubliils  by  the  tefort  of  fo- 
reigners to  it ;  fo  when  that  fails  it  mull  decline,  as  in- 
deed it  has  done  for  leveral  yeais  pall,  having  been  very 
little  frequented  byforcigncrs, and  tlierebyis  becomevery 
poor.    Several  proiedts  have  been  talked  of,  and  wiitten  „.^    „ 
upon,  winch  might  tiave  been  very  bent  hcial  to  Lerwick  iiefciM.  of 
and  Zetland  liad  they  taken  place  ;  as  that  ol  ttie  Vinuiti  ZetlanJ, 
merchants  carrying  goods  from  Mufcovy  and  Sweden,  r- 7- 
defigned  for  the  plantations  in  America,  that  mull  be 
entered   in  Britain,  having  them  entered  at  Lerwick, 
which  would  fave  a  great  deal  of  time  and  charges  to 
thefe  merchants  ;   alio  the  Greenland  and  Herring  Fi- 
fliery  companies  of  Britain  propoled  Lerwick  as  a  mofl 
commodious  port  for  lodging  their  Itores  in,  and  for  re- 
packing their  herrings,   melting   their  oil,   and   thence 
exporting   the   fame    to  foreign  markets.      I'he  grand 
objection  to  thefe  fettlements  is,    that  Lerwick  is  an 
open  unfortified  place;  and  in  cafe  of  a  war,  the  mer- 
chants fiiips  and  goods  would  be  cxpofed  to  the  ene- 
my :   for  removing  of  whicti  difficulty,  it  has  been  ob- 
ftrved,  that  would  government  bcflow  a  fmall  gariifon 
upon  it  of  only  100  men  and  about  20  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  be  at  a  fmall  charge  in  repairing  the  old  fort,  and 
erettinga  fmall  battery  or  two  more,  thefe  meafuies  might 
be  fufficient  to  fecure  theplace  againlt  any  ordinary  effort 
the  enemy  mightmakeagainll  it;  andLerwickbeingthus 
fortified,  all  Britilh  Ihips  coming  from  the  Eall  or  Weft 
Indies,  could  come  lately  there  in  time  of  war,  and  lie 
fecure  until  carried  thence  by  convoy,  or  otherwife  as 
the  proprietors  fhould  diieft  ;  and  thus  Lerwick  might 
become  more  advantageous  to  the  trade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain than  Gibraltar  or  Port  Mahon,  and   that  for  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  charge  of  either  of  thofe  places. 

LESBOS,  a  large  ifland  in  the  iEgean  fea,  on  the 
coall  of  ./Eolia,  of  about  168  miles  in  circumference.  It 
has  been  fevtrally  called  Pelafgia,  from  the  Pelalgi  by 
whom  it  was  firfl  peopled  ;  Macaria,  from  Macareus 
who  fettled  in  it  ;  and  Lefios,  from  the  fon-inlaw 
and  fucceffor  of  Macareus  who  bore  the  fame  name. 
The  chief  towns  of  Lelbos  were  Methymna  and  Mity- 
lene.  It  was  originally  governed  by  kings,  but  they 
were  afterwards  fubjeited  to  the  neighbouring  powers. 
The  wine  which  it  produced  was  greatly  elteeraed  by 
the  ancients,  and  Hill  is  in  the  fame  repute  among  the . 
I  moderns. 
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moderns.  The  Leiblans  were  fo  debauched  and  difli- 
pated,  that  the  epithet  of  Lejbian  was  often  ufed  to  fi  - 
nif\  debauchery  and  extravagance.  Lcfbjs  has  given 
birrh  to  many  illullrious  perfons,  fuch  as  Arion,  Ter- 
pander,   Sappho,   &c.      S-cMitvlene. 

LESCAILLE  (James),  a  celehrated  Duttli  poet 
and  printer,  was  born  at  Geneva.  He  and  his  daugh- 
ter Catharine   Lelcaille    have   excUed   all  the  Dutch 


quarter,  then    inhabited  by  Greeks.     It  was  agai'n  ta-    I.cr>;u;s. 
ken   by  Schach   Abbas.       Gaerber).     This  town   is 
the  old  Pyls  Calpia;. 

The  fecond  dialetl  is  fpoken  in  the  two  following 
dillriAs :  i.  Dido,  or  Didonli,  about  the  fource  of 
the  Samura.  This  diftritt  is  rich  in  mines  ;  a  ridge 
of  uninhabited  mountains  divides  it  from  Caket.  2. 
Unfo,    on   the   i'mall   rivulets   that   join    the    Samura, 


poets.     ';  hat   lady,  who  was  furnamed  the  Sappho  of    Thefe   two   dillritts,  containing  together   about  looo 


Holland,  and  the  tenth  Mufe,  died  in  171  i.  A  col- 
lection of  her  poems  has  been  printed,  in  which  are 
the  Tragedies  of  Geiiferic,  Wcnceflaus,  Herod  and 
Mariamne,  Hercules  and  Dejancira,  Nicoinedes,  A- 
riadne,  Caffandra,  &c.  James  Lefcaille  her  father 
defervcd  ihe  poet's  crown,  with  which  the  emperor 
Leopold  honoured  him  in  the  year  1603:  he  died 
about  the  year  1677,  aged  67. 

LESCAR,  a  town  of  Gafcony,  in  France,  and  in 
the  territory  of  Beam,  with  a  bifliop's  fee  ;  feated  on 
a  hill,   in  W,  Long.  o.  30.   Nf.  Lat.  43.  23. 

LESGUIt,  a  people  of  Afia,  whofe  country  is 
indiiferently  called  by  the  Geor;;ians  Lefgurflan  and 
Dagheflan.  It  is  bounded  to  the  foutli  and  eaft  by 
Perlla  and  the  Cafjiian,  to  the  fouth-wcft  and  well  by 
Georgia,  the  Ofii,  and  Klli,  and  to  the  north  by  the 
Kiili  and  Tartar  tribes.  It  is  divided  into  a  variety 
of  diftric^s,  generally  independent,  and  governed  by 
chiefs  eleded  by  the  people.  Guldenllaedt  has  re- 
marked, in  the  Leiguis  language,  eight  different  dia- 
lefts,  and  has  chffed  their  tribes  in  conformity  to  this 
obfervation. 

The  firtl  dialeft  comprehends  15  tribes,  which  are 
as  follow:  i.  Avar,  in  Georgian  Chunfagh.  The 
chief  of  this  ditlrift,  commonly  called  Avar-Khan,  is 


families,  were  tormerly  fu'oject   to   Georgia,    but  are 
now  independent. 

The  third  dialeft  is  that  of  Kabutlh,  which  lies  on 
the  Samura  rivulets,  ealt  ot  Dido,  and  north  of  Ca- 
ket. 

The  fourth  dialeft  is  that  of  Audi,  fituattd  on  a 
rivulet  that  runs  into  the  Koifu.  Some  of  its  villages 
are  fubjeft  to  the  AvarKlian,  but  the  greater  part  to 
the  khan  of  x\xai.  The  whole  confifts  of  about  800 
faTulies. 

The  fifth  dialeft  is  common  to  four  dilirifts,  name- 
ly, r.  Akufha,  on  the  Koil'u.  fabjeft  to  the  Ufmei, 
or  khan  of  the  Caitaks,  and  Kara  Caitaks,  containing 
about  1000  families.  The  following  cullom  is  attri- 
buted by  Colonel  Gaeiber  to  the  fubj-fts  of  this 
prince  :  "  Whenever  the  L'^finei  has  a  fon,  he  is  carried 
round  from  village  to  village,  and  alternately  fuckled 
by  every  wom.-\n  who  has  a  child  at  her  breail  until  he 
is  weaned.  This  cuftom,  by  ellabliniini^  a  kind  of 
brotherhood  between  the  prince  and  his  fubjefts,  fin- 
gularly  endears  them  to  each  other."  2.  Balkar.  3.  Zu- 
dakara,  or  Zudakh,  down  the  Koifu,  fubj-ft  to  the 
Ul'mei.  4.  Kubeiha,  near  the  Koifu.  Colonel  Ga-. 
erber,  who  wrote  an  accojnt  of  thefe  countries  ir» 
1728,  gives  the  following  defcription  of  this  very  cu- 


the  mod   powerful  prince  of  Lefguiftan,  and  refidcs  at     rious  place  :   "  Kubefha  is  a  large  ftrong  town,  fitua' 


Kabuda,  on  the  river  Kaleruk.  The  village  of  Avar 
is,  in  the  dialeft  of  Audi,  called  Harhul.  2.  Kafe- 
ruk,  in  the  high  mountains,  extending  along  a  braLch 
of  the  Koifu,  called  Karah.  This  dillrift  is  depend- 
ant on  the  Khan  of  the  Kill  Kumychs.  3.  Idatle, 
on  the  Koifu,  joining  on  the  Andi  ;  fubjeft  to  the  A- 
var  Khan.  4.  Mukralle,  fituattd  on  the  Karak,  and 
fubjeft  to  the  Avan  Khan.  5.  Oiifckul,  fubjeft  to 
the  fame,  and  lituatel  on  the  Koifu.  6.  Karakhle, 
upon  the  Kavak,  below  Kaferuk,  fubjeft  to  the  fame. 
7.  Ghumbct,  on  the  river  Ghumbet,  that  joins  the 
Koilu,  fubjeft  to  the  chief  of  the  Coumyks.  8.  A- 
lakan;  and,  9.  Burtuma,  on  the  Koifu.  io.  Ant- 
fugh,  on  the  Samura,  fubjeft  to  Georgia.  1  I.  Te- 
bel,  on  the  fame  river,  independent.  1 2.  Tamurgi, 
or  Tumural,  on  the  fame  river.  1 3.  Akhti ;  and, 
14.  Rutal,  on  the  fame.  15.  Dfbar,  in  a  valley  that 
runs  from  the  Alazan  to  the  Samura.  It  was  former- 
ly fubjecl  to  Georgia,  but  is  now  independent.  In 
this  dillrift  are  feen  remains  of  the  old  wall  that 
begins  at  Derbeiit,  and  probably  terminates  at  the  A- 
lazan. — The  inhabitants  of  Derbent  believe  that  their 
town  was  built  by  Alexander,  and  that  this  wall  for- 
merly extended  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable,  from  many  inlcriptlons  in  old  Tuikiih, 
Pcrfian,  Arabic,  and  Rufidi  charafters,  that  the  wall, 
and  the  aquedufts  with  their  various  fubterraneous  pal- 
lages,  many  of  which  are  now  filled  up,  are  of  fi^h 
iintiquity.  This  town  luffcred  greatly  during  its  fiege 
by  Sultan  Amuratb,  who  entirely  dellroycd  the  lower 


ted  on  a  hill  be(ween  h'gh  mountains.     Its  inhabitants 
call  themfelves  Franki  (Franks,  a  name  cmnmon  in  the 
eall  to  all  Europeans),  and  relate,  that  their  anccftors 
were  brought  hither  by  fome  accident,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  [low  forgotten.     Ttie  common  conjefture 
is,  that  they  wtte  mariners  call  away  upon  the  coall  ; 
but  ihofe  who  pretend   to  be  better  verfed  in  their  hi- 
llory,  tell  the   llory  this  way  : — The  Greeks  and  Ge- 
njek,  fay  they,  carried  on,  during  feveral  centuries, 
a  confi  lerable   trade,   not   only  on  the  Black  fca,   but 
like.vife  on  the  Cafpian,  and  were  certainly  acquainted 
with   the  mines  contained   in   thefe  mountains,    from 
which   they  drew   by  their   trade  with   the  inhabitants 
great   quantities  of  lilver,  copper,   and   other   metals. 
In  order  to  work  thefe  upon  the  fpot,  they  fent  hither 
a  number  of  workmen   to    eftablifa  manufactures,  and 
inltruft  the  inhabitants.      The  fubfequent  invafions   of 
the  Arabs,  Tuiks,  and  Monguls,  during   which  the 
mines  were  filled  up,  and   the  manufactures  abandon- 
ed, prevented  the  Itrangers  from  effeftin  r  their  return, 
fo  that   they  continued   here,  and   erefted  themfelves 
into  a  republic.     What  renders  this  account  the  more 
probable   is,   that  they   are   ftill  excellent   artills,  and 
make  very  good    fire  arms,  as    well    rifled    as    plain  ; 
labres,  coats  of  mail,  and  leveral  articles  in  gold  and 
filver,  for  exportation.     They  have  likewife,  for  their 
own  defence,  fiuall  copper  cannons,  of  tiiree   pounds 
calibre,    call   by  themlelves.     They  coin  Turkilh   and 
Pcrfian  •  filver  money,  and  even  rubles,  which   readily 
pafs  current,  becaufe  they  are  of  the  full  weight  and 

value- 


Leikard. 
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value.  ■  In  tlieir  valleys   they  have  pafture  antl   arabk     fon,   Richard  king  of  the  Romans,   and  had  pr!vi!egf;s     l.cflic. 
lands,  as  v/cll  as  gardens;  but  they  piirchafe  the  a;ieat-      from   Edward   the    Black    Prince.     C^een    Elizabeth  >— v— — 
er  part    of  thtir   corn,  trailing  chiefly  tor   fupport  to     granted  it  a  charter  ;  by  which  it  was  to  have  a  mayor 
the  fale  of  their   maniifaftures,   wliicl^'are  much  admi-     and  burgefies,   who   (liould     have  a    perpetual  liiccef- 

fion,  pinchafe  lands,  &c.  Heie  is  a  handlome  town- 
hall  built  on  Hone  pillars,  with  a  turret  on  it,  and  a 
noble  clock  with  four  dials  that  eoil  near  200  1.  Here 
are  a  large  churcli,  a  nieetinij-houre,  an  eminent  frec- 
fcliool,  and   a   curious  conduit ;  and  on   the  adjacent 


fed  in  Perfia,  Turkey,  and  the  Crimea.  They  are 
generally  in  good  circumftances,  are  a  quiet,  inoffen- 
five  people,  bjt  high  fpirited,  and  independent.  Their 
town  is  confidered  as  a  neutral  fpot,  where  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  can  dcpofit  their  trcafures  with  fafety. 


They  eltft  yearly  twelve  magiftrates,  to  whom  they  commons,  which  feed  multitudes  of  fhctp,  there  have 
pay  the  moit  unlimited  obedience  ;  and  as  all  the  in-  been  frequent  horfe  races.  It  has  3  market  on  Satiir- 
liabitants  are  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  each  in-  day,  and  fcven  fairs  in  the  year.  The  lilt  ol  its  par- 
dividual  is  fiire  to  have  in  his  turn  a  ihare  in  the  go-  lian.ent  men  begins  tbe  23d  of  Edward  I.  Here  is  a 
vernnien'.  In  the  year  1725,  their  magi'lratf-s,  as  well  very  great  trade  in  a!!  manutndures  of  leather;  and  fomc 
is  the  Ufmci,  acknowledged  the  fovereignty  of  RulTui,  fpinuing  is  let  up  here  lately,  encouraged  i>y  the  clj- 
but  without  paying  any  tribute."  5.  Ziidakara,  or  thieis  of  Dcvonlhire.  On  the  hills  of  vortli  Ec(]<ard, 
Zadakh,  down  the  Koifu,  fubjcdl  to  the  Ufmei.  It  and  in  the  way  from  hence  to  Launcelton,  are  many 
Contains  about  2000  families. 

The  (ixth    dialed    belongs   to  the   diflrifls   on    the 


eaftern  (lope  of  Caucafus,  between  Tarku  and  Der- 
bent,  which  are,  I.  Caitak ;  and  2,  Tabafieian,  or 
Kara  Caitak.  both  fubjed  to  tbe  Ufmti. 

The  fevenlh  dialett  is  that  of  Kafi-Coumyk,  on  a 
braneh  of  the  Konifti,  near  Zudakara.  This  tribe  has 
a  khan,  whofe  authority  is  recognlfed  by  fume  neigh, 
bouring  dillric^s 


mines  (  f  tin,   which  is  caft  at  the  blowing  houfcs  into 
blocks,  thiit  are  icnt  hither  to  be  coined. 

LESLIE  (John),  bifliop  of  Rofs  ir>  Scotland,  the 
fon  of  Gavin  Ledie  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  in 
the  year  1526,  and  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  A- 
berdeen ;  of  which  diocefe  he  was  made  official,  when 
but  a  youth.  He  was  foon  after  created  dotlor  of 
civil  and  canon  law  ;  but  being  peculiarly  addicted  to 
the  (ludy  of  divinity,  he  took  orders,  and  became  par- 


The  eighth  dialed  is  that  of  Kuraele,  belonging  to  fon  of  Une.      When   the  reformation  began  to  fpread 

tlie  khan  of  Cuba.  in  .Scotland,  and  difputes  about  religion  ran  high,   l)r 

Befides  thefe,  tiiere  are  fume  other  Lefguis  tribes,  Lefix,  in  1560,  ditiinguilhed  himfelf  at  Edinburgh  a» 
whofe  dialeds  Mr  Guldenllaedt  was  unable  to  procure,  a  principal  advocate  for  the  Romifli  church,  and  was 
From  a  comparifon  of  thofe  which  he  has  obtained,  it  afterwards  deputed  by  the  chief  nobility  of  that  rcli- 
appears  that  the  language  of  the  Lefguis  has  no  kind  gion  to  condole  with  queen  Mary  on  the  death  of  h':r 
of  aflinity  wifh  any  other  known  language,  excepting  hufband  the  king  of  France,  and  to  invite  her  to  re- 
only  the  Samflyede,  to  which  it  has  a  remote  refem-  turn  to  her  native  dominions.  Accordingly,  after  a 
blance.  (hort  rtfidcnce  with  her  majclly,  they  embarked  toj;e- 

This  people  is  probably  defcended  from  the  tribes  of  thcr  at   Calais   in    1561,  and  landed  at  Leith.      She 

mountaineers,  known  to  ancient  geographers  under  the  immediately  made  him  one  of  her  privy  council,  and  a 

name  of  Lcfgn,  or  Llgyes.     The  ilrength  of  their  coun-  ferator  of  the  college  of  juliice.    In  I  564,  he  was  made 

try,   which  is  a  region  of  mountains,   whofe  palfes  are  abbot  of  Lundores  ;    and  on  the  death  of  Sinclair  was 

known   only  to  themfelves,   has   probably  at   all   times  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Rofs.      Thefe  accumula- 

fecured  them  from   foreign   invafion  ;   but  as  the  fame  ted  honours  he  wilhed   not   to  enjoy  in  luxurious,  indo- 

caufe  muft  have  divided  them  into  a  number  of  tribes,  lence.      The  influence  derijcd  from  them,  he  exerted 

independent    of   each   other,   and    perhaps   always   di-  to  the   profpirity  of  his  countiy.      It   is  to  him  that 

flinguiflied  by  different  dialefts,   it  is  not  cafy  to  ima-  Scotland   is   indebted  for   the   publication  of  its  laws, 

gine  any  common  caufe  of  union  which  can  ever  have  commonly    called    "  The  lliuk   ads  of   parliament," 

alTembled  the  .whole  nation,  and  have  led  them  to  nn-  from  the  Saxon  charader  iu  which  they  were  printed. 

dertake  very  remote  conquells.     Their  hiftory,  there-  At  his  molt  earneil  defire,  the   rcvilion  and  colkdion 

fore,   were  it   known,  would  probably  be  very  uniute-  of  them   were  committed  to  the  great  officers  of  the 

refting  to  us.     They  fubfift  by  raifing  cattle,   and  by  crown.      In  1568,  queen   Mary  having  fled   to   Eng- 

predatory  expeditions  into  the  countries  of  their  more  land   for   refuge,     and    being    there  detained  a   prifo- 

wealthy  neighbours.      During  the  troubles  in   Pcrlla,  ner,   queen  Elizabeth  appointed  certain  commiffioners 

towards  the  beginning  of  this  century,  they  repeatedly  at  York  to  examine  into  the  caufe  of  the  difputc  be- 

facked  the  towns  of  Shamachie  and  Ardebil,  and  ra-  tween    Maiy  and  her   fubjeds.     Thefe   commiffioners 

vaged    the    neighbouring    dillrids  ;    and    the    prefent  were  met  by  others  from  the  queen  of  Scots.      The  bi- 

wrctched  flate  of  Georgia  and  of  part  of  Armenia,   is  fhop  of  Rofs  was  of  the  number,  and  pleaded  the  caufe 

owing  to  the   frequency  of   their  incurfions.      In  their  of  his  royal  miilrefs  with  great  energy,    thoUirh  with- 

perfons  and  dvefs,  and  in   their   general  habits  of  life,  out  fucctfs  :  tlizabeth  had  no  intention  to  rclcale  her. 

as  far  as  thefe  are  known  to  us,   they  greatly  lefemble  Mary,  dilappointtd  in  her  expedatimis  from  the  con- 

the  ClrcalTian.  ftreiice  at  York,  fent  the  bilhop  of  Rofs  ambaflradoi  to 

LESKARD,  a  town  in  Cornwall,    feated  m  a  le-  Elizibcih,  who  paid  little  attention  to  hi.i  complainis. 

vel,  ii  a  corporation,  and   fends  two  membei-s   to  par-  He  then  began  to  jitgociate  a  marriage  between   his 

liament.      It  had  formerly  a  caftle,    now  in  ruins.      It  royal  miltrefs  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;   which  nego- 

13  one  of  the  largeft  and  bell  built  towns  in   Cornwall,  ciation,  it  is  well  known,  proved  fatal  to  the  duke,  and 

with  the  gteateft  market.      It  wasfirll  incorporated  by  was  the  caule  of  Leilie's  being  fent  to  the  Tower.      In 

Edward  earl  of  Cornwall,  afterwards  by  King  John's  1573  he  was  banillied  the  kingdom,  and  retired  to 

5  Holland. 
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Leilie.  Holland.  The  two  following  years  lie  fpent  in  friiit- 
"""'''"""'  Icfa  cndcavnura  to  engage  the  powers  of  Europe  to 
efpoufe  the  caufe  of  his  queen.  His  laft  application 
was  to  the  pope  ;  but  the  power  of  the  heretic  ELza- 
bclh  had  no  Icfs  weight  with  his  holinefs  than  with 
the  other  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  Europe.  Find- 
ing all  his  peifonal  applications  inefftdual,  he  had  re- 
courfc  to  his  pun  in  Queen  Mary's  vindication  ;  but 
Elizabeth's  uhinia  ratio  ir^i-m  was  too  potent  for  all 
his  arguments.  Bidiop  Lcflie,  during  his  exile,  was 
made  coadjutor  to  the  archbilhop>)f  Kouen.  He  was 
at  BrufTels  when  he  received  the  account  of  Queen 
IVlary's  execution  ;  and  immediately  retired  to  the  con- 
vtnt  of  Gulrterriberg  near  that  city,  where  he  died  in 
the  year  1596.  It  was  during  the  long  and  tmforlu- 
nate  captivity  of  Mary,  that  he  amufcd  hiinftlfin  wri- 
ting the  Hillory  of  Scotland,  and  his  other  works. 
The  elegance  and  charms  of  literary  occupations  fer- 
vcd  to  afTuage  the  violence  of  his  woes.  His  know- 
ledge and  judgment  as  an  hiftorian  are  equally  to  be 
commended.  Where  he  afts  as  the  tranfcriber  of 
Boece,  there  may  be  diflinguiflicd,  indeed,  lome  of  the 
inaccuracies  of  that  writer.  But,  when  he  fpeaks  in 
his  own  perfon,  he  has  a  manlinefs,  a  candour,  and  a 
moderation,  which  appear  not  always  even  in  authors 
of  the  Pr&teflant  perluailon.  His  works  are,  l.  Af- 
JliSt  an'tmi  confolationes ,  &c.  compofed  for  the  confola- 
tion  of  the  captive  queen.  2.  De  origine,  muribus,  et 
gejlls  Scot07-um.  5.  De  titulo  et  jure  ferenijjim<t  Alarie 
Scvtorum  reginx,  quo  regni  Anghj!  JucceJJlonem  Jib't  juj}e 
■virulkat.  4.  Parvncjis  ad  j^nglos  et  Scotos.  5.  De  illujl. 
fatn'marum  in  rpeulL  adminijlranda,  &c.  6.  Oraiio ad  regi- 
tuiiii  Elizabetham  pro  libertate  impetranda.  7.  Pareinefis 
ad  nobihtatem  populumque  Scolicum.  8.  An  account  of 
his  proceedings  during  his  embaffy  in  England  from 
1568  to  1572;  manufciipt,  Oxon.  9.  Apology  for 
the  bifhot)  of  Rofs,  concerning  the  duke  ol  Norfolk  ; 
manufcript,  Oxon.      10.  Several  letters,  manufcript. 

Leslie  (Charles),  an  Irifh  divine,  and  a  zealous  Pro- 
teftant :  but  being  attached  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  he 
left  Ireland,  and  went  to  the  pretender  at  Bar  le  Dae, 
and  rtfided  with  him  till  near  the  time  of  his  death  ; 
conftantly  endeavouring  to  make  him  a  Proteftant, 
but  without  effeft.  He  died  in  1722.  His  principal 
works  are,  i.  A  {hort  and  eafy  method  with  the  De- 
ifts.  2.  A  fhort  and  eafy  metlmd  with  the  Jews. 
3.  The  fnake  in  the  grafs.  4.  Hereditary  right  to 
the  Crown  of  England  afferted.  5.  The  Socinian 
controverfy  difcufied.  6.  The  charge  of  Scciniaifm 
againft  Dr  Tillotfon   confidered  ;  and    many  others. 


All  his  theological  pieces,  except   that  againft  Arch-     Leffer 
bUhop  Tillotfon,  were  collected  and  publilhed  by  him-  ^  I-efl-ina.^ 
fclf,  in  2  vf>ls  folio.  * 

LESSER  TONE,  in  mufic.     See  Tone. 

LESSINES,.a  town  of  the  AuOrian  Netherlands, 
in  Hainault,  feated  on  the  river  Dctider,  and  famous 
for  its  linen  manufadlurc.  W.  Long.  3.  53,  N.  Lat. 
51.41. 

LESSONS,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  portions 
of  the  Eloly  Scripture,  read  in  Chriliian  churches,  at 
the  time  of  divine  fervice. 

In  the  ancient  church,  reading  the  Scriptures  was 
one  part  of  the  feivice  of  the  catechumens;  at  which 
all  peifons  were  allowed  to  be  prcftnt,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain inlfrucflion. 

The  church  of  England,  in  the  choice  of  lefTons, 
proceeds  as  follows :  for  the  firll  Icflon  on  ordinary 
days,  flie  direfts,  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  with  Genefis,  and  fo  continue  on,  till  the  booki 
of  the  Old  Tertament  are  read  over ;  only  omitting 
the  Chronicles,  which  are  for  the  moft  part  the  fame 
with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and  other  par- 
ticular chapters  in  other  books,  either  becaufe  they 
contain  names  of  perfons,  places,  or  other  matters  lefs 
profitable  to  ordinary  readers. 

The  courfe  of  the  firft  lefTons  for  Sundays  is  regu- 
lated after  a  different  manner.  From  Advent  to  Sep- 
tuagefiraa-Sunday,  fome  particular  chapters  of  Ifaiah 
are  appointed  to  be  read,  becaufe  that  book  contains 
the  clearefl  prophecies  concerning  Chrift.  Upon  Sep- 
luagcfima  Sunday  Genefis  is  begun,  becaufe  that  book 
which  treats  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  fcvere  judge- 
ment of  God  inflidted  on  the  woild  for  fin,  bett  fuits 
with  a  time  of  repentance  and  mortification.  After 
Genefis,  follow  chapters  out  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teltament,  as  they  lie  in  order;  only  on  fellival  Sun- 
days, fuch  as  Eafler,  Whitfunday,  &c.  the  particular 
hiflory  relating  to  that  day  is  appointed  to  be  read  ; 
and  on  the  faints-days,  the  church  appoints  lefFona 
out  of  the  moral  books,  fuch  as  Proverbs,  Ecclefiaftes, 
EcclefjalUcus,  &c,  as  containing  excellent  inllruttions 
for  the  conduifl  of  life. 

As  to  the  fecond  lefTons,  the  church  obferves  the 
fame  courfe  both  on  Sundays  and  weekdays:  reading 
the  gofpels  and  A&b  of  the  Apoftles  in  the  morning, 
and  the  cpiftles  in  the  evening,  in  the  order  they  Hand 
In  the  New  Teflament  :  excepting  on  faints  days  and 
holy  days,  when  fuch  lefTons  are  appointed  as  either 
explain  the  myllery,  relate  the  hiflory,  or  apply  the 
e:iampk  to  us. 


END    OF    THE    NINTH    VOLUME- 
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Vol.  VII.  p.  99.  col.  i.  1.  11.  from  bottom.     For  1760,  read  1770.. 

238.  col.  I.  1.  16.  from  bottom.     For  "  See  Fillebeg,"  read  "  See  Philibeg." 
299.  col.  I.  1.  23.      For  food,  readfW;  and  in  1.  24.  dele  "  or  old." 
Vol.  VIII.  PlateCCXXIX.  figf.  8.    For  13,  read  17  ;  for  14,  r.  18  ;  for  15,  r.  19;  for  16,  r.  20;  for  if, 
r.  13;   for  18,  r.  14;  for  19,  r.  15;  for  20,  r.  16. 
Plate  CCXXXIII.  fig.  24.  The  Hatchments  N°  i,  2.  are  fhaded,  by  millake,  on  the  dextft  la- 
ftead  of  the  Jinifier  fide. 
Vol.  IX.   In  Plate  CCLI.  fig.  2,  4,  ;.   {Ichthyology),  the  letters  of  reference  happened  to  be  omitted.     Cor- 
refted  impreflions  were  intended  to  have  been  given  ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  ftate  of  the  plate  would  not 
admit  of  it,  ard  there  was  not  time  for  a  new  engraving.     The  oniifiions,  however,  may  be  eafily  fupplied 
with  the  pen,  by  copying  in  the  letters  as  they  are  represented  below  ; 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  placing  the  PLATES  of  Vol.  IX. 


Part  I. 


plate  CCXXXIX.  to  face 
CCXL. 
CCXLI. 

ecxLii.  ? 

CCXLIII.5 
CCXLIV.7 

CCXLV.  3 
CCXLVI.    ■? 
CCXLVII  5 
CCXLVIII. 
CCXLIX. 
CCL. 
*    CLI. 
CCLII.   ■} 

ccLni.j 

CCLIV.l 
CCLV.  S 


Page  4 

8 

16 

28 

32 

40 

49 

80 

84 

104 

124 
217 


Plate 


CCLVI.  to  face 
CCLVII. 


CCLVIII. 

CCLIX. 

CCLX. 

CCLXI. 

CCLXII. 

CCLXIII. 

CCLXIV. 

CCLXV.     - 

CCLXVI. 

CCI.XVII. 

CCLXV  III. 

CCLXIX. 


n. 


In  all,  3 1  Plates. 
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365 


484 

493 
500 
504 
564 

597 
600 
604 
764 

774 
785 
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